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of minor references may be useful : 


Tone. 

Conliiot of Duties 
Conformity (Religious) 
Congo .... 
Conjeeveram 
Conservation 
Constitutions 

Consubstantiation 
Corvde .... 
Cosmic Egg . • . 

Cosmography , , 

Cowardice . . 

Creationism . 

Credulity . 
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("asuistry, Duty. 
Nonconformity. 

Negroes and West Africa. 
Kanchi-puram. 

Energy, Force. 

Bulls and Briefs, Luther- 
anism. 

Eucharist, Lutheranism. 
Labour. 

Cosmogony and Cosmo- 
logy. 

Geography (Mythical). 
Courage. 

Soul. 

Belief. 


Tone. 

Darbpsm . • 

Dastur. 

Dayaks 

Debendra Nath Tagore 
Debt .... 
Decree .... 
Deprivation . • 

Diana .... 
Diaspora . • . 

Dionysos . • • 

Dioscuri 

Disestablishment • 

Doppers 

Dragon 
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Brethren (Plymouth). 
Priesthood (Pars!). 
Indonesia. 

Br&hma Samaj. 

Usury. 

Election. 

Atimia, Discipline. 
Roman Religion. 
Judaism. 

Greek Religion, Drama. 
Greek Religion, Twins. 
State. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Cosmogony and Cosmo- 
logy, Symbols. 
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A.H. Si Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. a Akkadian. 

Alex, a Alexandrian. 

Amor. = Amerioan. 

Apoe. aApooalypHe, A|.H}calyptio. 
Apoor. a Apocrypha. 

Aq.=Aquila. 

Amb. a Arabic. 

Arani. a Aramaic. 

Arm. a Armenian. 

Ary. a Aryan. 

As. a Asiatic. 

Assyr. a Assyrian. 

ATaAltes Testament. 

AV a Authorized Version. 

AVm a Authorized Version marj^nn. 
A. Y. a Anno Yazdigird (A.u. 639). 
Bab. a Babylonian. 
c,^ circa f about. 

Can. aCanaanite. 
cf. a compare, 
ct. a contrast. 

D a Deutoronomist* 

£a£lohist. 

edd. a editions or editors. 


)pi( 

EV a English Version, 
f. a and following verse or page ; as Ac 10“** 
if. a and following verses or pages : as Mt 
Fr. a French. 

Germ, a German. 

Gr. a Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. a Hebrew. 

Hel. a Hellenistic. 

Hex. a Hexateuch. 


Himy. aHimyaritio. 
Ir. a Irish. 

Iran, a Iranian. 


Isr. a Israelite. 

JaJahwist. 

J^aJehovah. 

Jems, a Jemsalcm. 

Jos. a Josephus. 

LXX a Septuagin t 
Min. aMinsean. 

MSS a Manuscripts. 
MTaMassorotic Text, 
n.anote. 

NT a New Testament. 
On^.aOnVelos. 

0T=01d Testament. 

PaPriestly Narrative. 

Pal. a Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent, a Pentateuch. 

Pers. a Persian. 

Phil. aPhilistine. 

Phosn. a Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R a Redactor. 

Rom. a Roman. 

RV a Revised Version. 

RVm a Revised Version margin. 
Sab. aSabeean. 

Sam. a Samaritan. 

Sem. a Semitic. 

Sept. aSeptuagint. 
Sin.aSinaitic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Symm. a Symmaohus. 
Syr.aSy^. 

t. (following a number) a times. 
Talm. a Talmud. 

Targ. aTargum. 

The^. aTheodotion. 
TRaTextus Receptus. 
tr. a translated or translation. 
VSS a Versions. 

Vulg. a Vulgate. 

WHaWestoott and HorPs text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament, 


Gn a Genesis. 

Ex a Exodus. 

Lv a Leviticus. 

Nu a Numbers. 

Dt a Deuteronomy. 

Jos a Joshua. 

Jg a Judges. 

RuaRutn, 

1 S, 2 Sal and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 Kal and 2 Kings. 
1 Oh, 2 Ghai and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezra Ena. 

NehaNehemiah. 

EstaEsther. 

Job. 

Pea Psalms. 

Pr a Proverbs. 

Eo a Ecclesiastes. 


Ca a Canticles. 

Isa Isaiah. 

Jer a Jeremiah. 

La a Lamentations. 
Ezk a Ezekiel. 

Dn a Daniel. 
HosaHosea. 
JlaJoel. 

Am a Amos. 
ObaObadiah. 

Jon a Jonah. 
MioaMicah. 

Naha Nahum. 

Haballabakkuk. 

ZephaZephaniah. 

Hagallaggai. 

ZecaZeohariah. 

MalaMalachi. 


Apocrypha, 

1 Es, 2 Esal and 2 ToaTobit. 
Esdim JthaJn^th. 


Ad. Est a Additions to Susa Susanna. 

Esther. Bel a Bel and the 

Wis a Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir a Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

BaraBaruch. 1 Mac, 2 Macal and 2 

Three a Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

New Testament, 


Mt a Matthew. 
MkaMark. 

LkaLuke. 

JnaJohn. 

Ac a Acts. 

Ro a Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co a 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal a Galatians. 
EphaEpheuians. 
PhaPhilippiana 
ColaColossians. 


1 Th, 2 Thai and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit a Titus. 

Philem a Philemon. 

He a Hebrews. 
JaaJames. 

I P, 2 pa 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jnal, 2, 
and 8 John. 

Jude. 

Rev a Revelation. 
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III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


\^M\h^e^is:^BeUrdge zur aem, BeligionHfjtach,^ 1888. 

Baldwin oj Philosophy and Psyrholvgi/, 

3 vols. 1^1>1905. 

Baith siNominalbilduna in den scm, Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (M894). 

Benzinger=ire6. Archdologict 1894. 

BrockelmannsCretfcA. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - Bbm. Eechtsbuch aus dem 
funften Jahrhundertt 1880. 

Budge of the Eqyptians^ 2 vols. 1903. 

Dareml^^Sagllo^ZHcf. des ant. grec. et rom., 

De la Sau8saye=Xe/ir5ttcA der ' Beligionsgesch.\ 
1905. 

Deu8Ben=/>te Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty =ilm5ia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Qtimm^ Deutsche Mythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mytnoli^y^ 4 vola 1882-1888. 

ldnm\}m%&[=Healencyclopddie jurBihel u. Talmud^ 
i. 1870(^892), ii. 1883, siippl. 1880, 1891 f., 1897. 

BoX^ej^Altceltischer SpraehschatZf 1891 If. 

Holtzmann-Z0pffel= Zercicon /. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen^t 1895. 

Uowitt= Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubalnville=CoMr« de L%tt. cdtigue, i.-xii., 188317. 

Lagrange sur Ics religions simitiques^t 

1904. 

Lane=>(n Arabic-Engliah Dictionary ^ 1863 ff 

lASkH^^Myth, Ritual and Religion'^ ^ 2 vols. 1899. 

heuewusszDenkuuiler aus Mgypten u. JEthiopien^ 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger=.^»^y(;. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski = /Z<ndf6i(rA dcr nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy =//wfory, Prophecy, and the Mtmuinents, 
2 vok 1894-1896. 

Muir = Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

Mu8S-Amolt=^ Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 189417. 


Nowack=ZeAr5i/cA d, heb. Archiiologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly- Wis8owa-=i?(!afencyc. der dassischen Alter* 
tumswissenschaft, 1893-1895. 
Perrot-Chipiez=//irf. de VArt dans PAnti^iti, 

1881 m 

Preller=i?omwcA<j Mytholoaie, 1858. 

Religion des peuples non-dvilis^, 1883. 
Bid\m=IIanawih'Urbuch d. hibl. Altertums^, 1893- 
1804. 

Rc^xnsioxx— Biblical Researches in Palestine^ 1856. 
Roscher =Zea;. d. ar. u. rom. Mythologie, 18M. 
Schait-UerzogssT/M New Sdiaff -Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia ofRdig. Knowledge, 1908 If. 
Schenkel=Zt56/-Ze:B^on, 5 vols. 1869-1876. 
Sch\irer=CrZr*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 \,HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 If.]. 

Schwally=Ze5£n nach dem Tode, 1892. 
Siegfried-Stade=//(f}5. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 
^\m\\ii—Lehrbuchderalttest. Rdigionsgesch.*, 1899. 
Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land\ 1896. 

Smith (W. B..)- Religion of the Semites^ 1894. 
Spencer ( H. ) = Principles of Sociology *, 1 885- 1 896. 
Spenccr-Gillon* = Native Tribesof C'en tral A ustralia, 
1899. 

Sj)encer-Gillen'> = ATorfAcm Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=rAe OT in Greek, 3 vols. 18936*. 

’J^lor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture^, 1891 [^1903]. 
Ueborweg=?/fwf. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber ssi/t^McAc Theolo^ie auf Gimnd des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften^, 1897. 

Wietletiiunn = Vie Religion der alien ASgypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised. Religion of the anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson = and Customs of the Ancient 

Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zvaiz=ljie gottesdienstlichen Vort rage der Juden\ 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


A A =: Archiv fiir AnthroiKilogie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAIP = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

A J?= Archiv fllr Ethnographie. 

AJ^6r=A88yr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A(767=Abhandlungen d. GOttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A(?PA=Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophic. 

A American Historical Review. 

A ATTs: Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

A «/PAs American Journal of Philosophy. 

A jrPtf= American Journal of Psychology. 

A ZPPP a American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and ^ucation. 

AJ^ZaAmencan Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AZTAa American Journal of Theology. 

AAfGa Annales du Mus^e Guimet. 

A PP;8=: American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APP-- Archiv fiir Papyrusforsenung. 

AR— Anthropological Review. 

A PlPa Archiv fur Relimonswissenschaft. 
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CONFIRMATION. - i. Names. ~ The word 

* confirmation/ aa uHcd in this article, iudicatea an 
act, closely connected with baptism, in which 
prayer for the Holy Spirit la joined with some cere- 
mony. such as the laying on of hands or anoint- 
ing, through which tlie gut of the Spirit is believed 
to DO conferred. So long as confirmation continued 
to be administorod at the same time as baptism, 
the two forming a single rite, the need of a special 
name for the former was not much felt. The rite 
aa a whole was known aa baptism, and the part of 
it which was associated with the gift of the Spirit 
was designated by terms derived from its most 
prominent ceremony, such os * laying on of hands* 

He (J*; ^ Clem. Alex. 

jSxc, Th, ^ ; Const, Ap. ii. 32, iii. 16, yii. 44 ; cf. Fir- 
milian, ap, Cyp. Ep, 75 ; impositio manus) and 

* chrism.’ The word * seal ’ {<r<ppayls)f originally, it 
seems, applied to baptism (Hernias, Sim, ix. xvi. 
2-4 ; Iren. De7n, 3), was early used of confirmation, 
with reference to the signing of the baptized with 
the cross (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 3 ; Cornelius, ap, 
Eus. HE VI. xliii. 14 f.; cf. Const, Ap, iii. 17). 

* Confirmation,* now universally accepted as the 

name of the rite in the West, does not appear to 
have been so used before the 5th century. It 
occurs in Faustua, Bishop of Riez, formerly Abbot 
of Larins, cfo Sp, S. ii. 4 (ed. Engel brecht, Vienna, 
1880, p. 143), horn, in die Pent, (Bigiie, Max, Bib. 
Pat,y rarls, 1677, vi. 649), and the cognate verb is 
Bituilarly applied by St. Patrick {Ep, 2), who spent 
some years at Larins. It appears, therefore, to 
have originated in Gaul, and nrobably at Larins, 
though it was perham not fully established aa a 
name of the rite at Larins when St. Patrick left 
that monastery c, A.D. 415 (Bury, Lift of St, Pafr., 
1005, pp. 294, 336 If.), since in his (38, 

61) he uses the word consummjare instead of 
eonfirmare, St. Ambrose hod at an earlier date 
used the latter verb with a similar but not identical 
meaning {de Myst, 42) ; and in the middle of the 
5th cent. Pope Leo I. {Ep, 159) applies it to the 
laying on of hands on those who hod been baptized 
in heresy. In Egypt at the present day the rite 
is called tathhit-^n word exactly equivalent to 

* confirmation.* In the 9th cent. , wnen confirmation 
was deferred, the newly baptized were said to be 
^ confirmed * by the reception of the Holy Communion 
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(Alenin, Ep. 90; Jesse Ambian. Ep. de hapt.\ 
Amalarlus, de C(er. Bttpt. 4 ; Kabau. Maur. de 
Cler. Inst, i. 29). 

2 . Confirmation in the Apostolic Age.— A study 
of Ac 19'‘® — the account of the twmve disciples 
who had been baptized into John’s baptism— seems 
to yield the following results. St. Paul’s first 
question implies tliat a reception of the Holy Spirit 
usually, though not always, synchronized with 
admission to the Christian Society, and that in the 
case of disciples whose conversion was not due to 
the preaching of him or his immediate companions 
(v.* iXdfitTt rttmi^ffasret). It is also imiuied in 
what follows that the outpouring of the Spirit was 
not a result of the act of oaptisni (v.’'), but tliat it 
was mediated, at least in St. Paul’s practice, by a 
laying on of hands which normally followed im- 
mediatoly upon baptism (v.*). Since apparently 
St. Paul, in accordance with his rule (1 Co 
which was also that of other Apostles (Ac 10", cf. 
2^), did not himself baptize the Ephesian disciples, 
though he laid his hands upon them (v.®** ipaxHir- 
Brisas . . , triOisrot toO llat/Xoc), it may be inferred 
that, while baptism was commonly administered 
by persons of lower ministerial rank, confirmation 
was reserved for those who Iiad a higher place in 
the ministry, if not for Apostles. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the narrative 
of the planting of the Church in Samaria (Ac 8****’”). 
From it we learn that the practice of the older 
Apostles coincided with that of St. Paul. Baptism 
W itself did not convey the gift of the Spirit. 
Tliat was mediated by a laying on of lianas by 
Apostles, with prayer for the Holy Spirit (vv.^®* *’), 
the baptisms having been previously performed by 
Philip, and perhaps by others of inferior ministerial 
office who accompanied him. It is hinted that, at 
least when St. Luko wrote, according to established 
usage the bestowal of the Holy Spirit was not 
separated in time from the administration of 
baptism (v.**). 

In each of these cases the reception of the Spirit 
was manifested by the exercise of miraculous 
powers (8** 19®). But it would bo contrary to the 
teaching of the NT as a whole to suppose that 
such manifestations were of the essence of the 
gift. If we may suppose (Chase, Confirmation in 
th€ Apostolic Age, p. 35) that 2 Ti I®'- refers to 
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Timothy's confirmation, rather tlian to his ordina- 
tion, it proves that the graces looked for as a 
result of the laying on of hands were such as 
*^wer and love and Bobcrneas* (cf. Ac 2"®, 
where * wonders and signs * are confined to the 
Apostles). 

The inferences which have here been drawn from 
Ac 19‘** are corroborated by many references 
in the Epistles to a reception of the Holy Spirit on 
admission to the Church (Ilo 6®, 2 Co 5®, Eph 
4*®, IJn 2*^ 3®^), in some of which St. Paul uses the 
very phrase asi^ribed to him by St. Luke, as TK>int- 
ing to a laying on of hands, iri/eD/jia Ad/Scrc (Uo 8'®, 
1 Co 2^®, 2 Co 11®, Gal 3®^), while others appear to 
indicate that the bestowal of the gift was an act 
distinct from and following the washing (1 Co 6^' 
12^®, 2 Co Tit 3®®^). To these may be added 
He 6®, where Bairrurfioi MOtalt re must at 

least include a laying on of hands closely connected 
with a Christian act of lustration. 

3. A review of the evi<lence afforded by the NT, 
therefore, lea<ls to the belief that in the Apostolic 
age a rite of confirmation was widely, if not 
universally, used, the main parts of which were 
prayer and imposition of hands. But it has been 
held that at this period, as in later ages, with the 
laying on of hands was associated an anointing of 
the neophytes. In support of this view it has 
been urged fChase, op. cit. p. 63) : (a) that unction 
and imposition of hands are ‘clo.sely related 
symbolical acts* in both OT and NT (cf. Nu 8^® 
with Ex 28®^ etc. ; and Mk 6® 8®® and Ac 28® with 
Mk 6'® and Ja 6'®) ; (6) that anointing is associated 
with confirmation in the earliest suh-Apostolic 
records (Iren. Hccr. 1, xxi. 3; Tert.; Can, Hipp, 
134-136 ; to the authorities cited by Chase may oe 
added Theophiliis of Antioch ; see below, § 6 a) ; 
(c) that the supposition adds force to such passages 
as 2 Co 1«M Jn2®® » 

It must be noticed, however, (a) that no Scripture 
evidence has been produced that unction was used 
along with the laying on of hands ; while, on the 
other hand, it was, among both Jews and (rentiles, 
an accompaniment of the bath (Swete, The Holy 
Spirit in the NT^ 1909, p. 386, citing Bu 3®, Ezk 
16®, to which add Sus ; (h) that neither Irenmus 
iloe, cit . ) nor Theophiliis makes any reference to the 
Wing on of hands ; and both Tertullian and Can, 
liipp. connect the unction not with it hut with the 
immorsion (see below, §§ 3X, 26, cf. § 32) ; (c) that, 
if 2 Co 1®*'* enumerates in order the acts of the 
initiatory rites, <r<f>payicdfuevo9 is naturally regarded 
as indicating baptism (see above, § 1), and the 
implication, therefore, is that the unction preceded 
baptism, and was separated by it from confirmation. 
The connexion of the unction with the gift of the 
Spirit in 1 Jn 2®®* ®’ does not by itself establish the 
contention. It may, huwever, in part account for 
the close relation which suhsistea in later times 
between the unction and the imposition of hands, 
leading in some cases to the overshadowing, or 
even the superseding, of the latter by the former. 

On the whole, the reasonable inference from the 
facts appears to be that unction was a primitive 
accompaniment of baptism rather than of con- 
firmation. 

4. The passages of the NT examined in § 2 point 
to confirmation oy laying on of hands after baptism. 
Nevertheless, it must be remarked that there is no 
indication that any feeling of inoongruity was 
occasioned by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon Cornelius and his friends before they were 
baptized (Ac 10®®“®®), and it is recorded that Ananias 
laid hands on Saul that he might be ‘ filled with 
the Holy Ghost,* and afterwards baptized him 
(Ac 9”). These foots suggest the possibility that 
^nfirmation may regularly have preceded baptism 
in some regions, oonoeming whose customs in this 


matter the NT supplies no information. It will 
be found that this suggestion has some baring 
upon peculiarities of ^e early Syrian rite of 
initiation (§ 7). 

5. References to confirmation in the sub- 
Apostolic period. — It was not to be expected that 
the scanty remains of the earliest extra-canonical 
Christian literature would supply many references 
to confirmation. In the Dtaache and Justin 
Martyr's Ht Apolopy, both of which contain 
accounts of the baptismal rite, explicit mention of 
it might, indeed, have been looked for. The 
absence of such mention in the former may, how- 
ever, be accounted for by supposing that its ad- 
ministration belonged to apostles ana prophets, for 
whose guidance the Didacne was not intended. In 
Justin, on the other hand, but few details of tlie 
baptismal rite are given (i Apol. 61), and we are 
told (cli. 65) that, after the washing, the neophyte 
was brought into the assembly, where prayer was 
made for him and others, followed by the kiss of 
peace and the Eucharist. That this is a vague 
account of the confirmation is rendered prob^le 
by its resemblance in general outline to Gan. Hipp. 
135 ff. (see below, §S 26, 38). Irenmus seems to 
imply that a laying on of hands followed the 
immersion, both bmng included in the rite of 
baptism. Thus in Hcer. III. xvii. 1, 2 he seems to 
distingiiish the grace of baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit ; and in Dem. 3 he describes the former 
as forgiveness of sins and regeneration, while in 
Dem. 41 f. he speaks of the Apostles as baptizing 
their converts and giving them the Holy Spirit, ana 
connects this with the present life of the Church, 
by describing believers as the habitation of the 
Spirit given m baptism (of. Hcer, iv. xxxviii. 1, 2). 

6. Tne ancient Syrian rite.— About the cere- 
monies of baptism used in Syria in earlier centuries 
there is a considerable amount of evidence, which 
must be set out as briefly as possible. 

(a) From Theopbilui, Bishop of Antioch ( 0 . 1801 we leera 
(aa Autol. 1. 12, li. 16) tnat anointing with the * oU of Qod ’ was. 
when he wrote, an important feature of the initiatory rite ; ana 
bit statement that the name *Obrlstian' was derived from it 
Implies (see Ao 11^) that be believed it to date from the 
Apostolic age. According to him, the immersion conveyed 
re-birth and remission of sins. 

(t) CUmentine Reeognitione, lii. 67 (Oersdorf , p. 110 ; lAgarde, 
p. 110)(o. 200 [PJX A oesoription of baptism is put into the mouth 
of 8t. Peter. It includes anointing with oil sanotifled by prayer, 
Immersion in the threefold Nam^ and Holy ComniunioiL 

( 0 ) JHdoicalia, 111 . zll. 2f. (I^nk, p. 208) (e. 230). When 
spiking of the duties of deaconesses at the baptism of women, 
the writer mentions anointing by the bishop with the oil of 
unction on the head ' at the laying on of hands.' An anointing 
of the rest of the bodv bv deaconesses or other women follows, 
and then the baptism by the bishop or by deacons or presbyters, 
at bis oommand. Funk accounts for the absence of reference 
to a poet-baptismal unction by supposing that the deaconossee 
had no share in it ; but it must not be assumed that there was 
any unction after the baptism. 

(d) Syr. AoU of Judae Themuu, in Wright, Apoe. Ao. qf Ap. 
(vol. ii. Rng. tr.X 1871 (8rd oent.X This work contains five 
detailed accounts of baptisms (pp. 165, 188. 267. 267, 289), which, 
combined, give the foUowinjg results : Aftor tne blessing of the 
oil, the oandidates are anointed with the seal on the head, the 
men first. Their bodies are then anointed, in the case of the 
men bv Judas, in the case of Uie women by a woman. They 
are subsequently baptised and communicated. There is no 
intimation of a consecration of the water, and apparently no 
recognition of a distinction between the graoe conveyed by the 
anointing and by the immersion. 

(s) Aphraates (o. 846X In one of his few allusions to the 
baptismal rite this writer mentions the unction before the 
baptism (Ihm, xil. 18), though he does not actually state that 
the former preceded the latter in the rite. He does not, 
apparently, mention the of the Spirit, but he oonnects both 
regeneration and the putting on of spiritual armour with * the 
water' (Dom. vl. 1, xlr. 16X 

(/) Ephraim, Ej^phany Hymne (Eng. tr. by Owynn in Nioeno 
and Poet-Nieono Fathen, voL xiii.) Co. 850). From mahy 
allusione we gather that the baptismal rite inoluded the follow- 
ing elements in ths order in whioh they are here mentioned : 
(1) anointing with 'the seal’ (Ui. 1, 2, v. 8); (2) the baptism 
(m. 8, xlv. 41 h Jfor^^e o^r cd two, see ui. 1,17^ iv. l, 

\op^yr7t Bwt,T78748rili^i^) it appears that'the aaointfnf 
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• with Um H«I of tba Bolj Ssliit’ oa th* haul waa loUowad by 
unotion of the memberi of Che body. In the commentery on 
J1 2^ (iba 252) mention is nude of ihe oil and fragrant /xiipov 
with wnioh the ^ midh$ ' are sealed and put on the armour of the 
Holy Spirit. (In this passage * midAs ' may mean ' bapthsandi,' in 
aooordanoe with the order implied in the Epiphany Hymns 
(see the pi^ge quoted in Dletwioh, p.^ n. 16).] 


[see the passage quoted in Dleturioh, p. n. 16;. j The priest 
is the mmiiter both of the unotion and of the baptism {Epiph. 

m Hiit<ny*qf 'john the eon of Zebedee (4th cent. [?]), In Wrigtit, 
qp. eiL Two baptisms are dem^ribed in detail (pp. 38, 63). The 
soent^* oil was first consecrated, and then the water, fire 
appearing over the former after consecration. Afterwards the 
candidates were signed on the forehead, and their bodies 
anointed. Then followed the baptism, the vesting in white, 
the giving of the kiss of peace to the neophytes, and the 
communion. The immersion was ' for the forgiveness of debts 
and the pardon of sins,* while the appearance of fire on the oil 
may indicate that tlie unction conveyed the gift of the Spirit. 

(a) Apesttdie Constitutions (o. 880). The Ordo Baptismi agrees 
closely with that of the contemporary Church of Jems, (below, 
• s8). But that the compiler, in introducing a second, post* 
baptismal, unotion, was consciously innovating upon Syrian 
custom, is clear. (1) Upon it alone of the component parts of 
the rite does he oonunent. and his remark upon it is polemical 
in tone (vlL 44) : ravra sol rh roiiroir iK6hov9a Ksyirtif iKdarov 


He connects the gift of the Spirit with unotion before baptism, 
while the po8t*baptismal unotion is merely ' the seal of the cove* 
nants’ or 'the confirmation of the confession’ (lit. 10 f., vii. 22). 

(i) 8t Chrysostom (e. 800), in discourses delivered at Antioch, 
makes it plain that he regarded the bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
as medial by unotion (in 1 Tim. ii. 2), and os closely connected 
with baptism, which was followed by Holy Communion (in Mt, 


tinople, he implies that there confirmation followed baptism ; 
but, by his remark that it was not wonderful that Corucllus 
received the Spirit before baptism, since * this takes place also 
in our own day ' (aal M* iymit rovro y4yov«v), he hints that else- 
where it preceded it (in Ae. xxiv. 2). He distinguished the 
* Spirit of remission,' which the Samaritans received at their 
baptism, from the 'Spirit of signs’ subsequently given, and 
probably held that the former was the gift bestowed in later 
times bv the anointing (in Ac. xviii. 2 f. cf. xl. 1 f.). 

0‘) in/e o/Rabbula^n Overbeck, S. Ephr. Syri sel. opp., p. 164 
(e. 450). On his arrival at the river Jordan. Rabbnia ' recited 
the Belief before* the priests, who then 'anointed and baptized 
him ; and immediately after he was come up from the water’ a 
cloth was wrapped about his body 'after the custom of the 
spiritual kindred of Christ.’ The latter ceremony no doubt 
oorre^nded to the vesting of the neophytes in white. 

(k) llieodoret, t'n Cant. I. 2 (c. 460). Those who are being 
initiated are said, after renunciation and profession of allegiance 
(and therefore before baptism), to receive ' as it were a certain 
royal seal, the unotion of the spiritual ointment, receiving 
thereby, as in a figure, the invisible grace of the albholy Spirit.^ 
To argue (Mason, op. cit. p. 874), against the natural force of 
the words, that the unotion followed baptism, because it was 
mode with ointment (/xvpov) and not with oil, is to assume that 
the Syrian usage of this period agreed with that of other places 
and other times. There is indopondont evidence that in Syria 
scented oil or ointment was used for the preliminary unotion 
(above, /, g). In fact, in Syria to a comparatively late date, 
and in early writers elsewhere, there seems to have been no 
sharp distinction between pvpov and oil (see below, f zo, and 
Hipi^l. in Dan. 1. 10). Elsewhere, as here, Theodoret seems to 
assume that normally the gift of the Jluly Spirit conveyed by 
the laying on of hands preceded baptism (in Hub. vi. Iff., cf. 
gu. tn Hu. 47). 

(0 Narsai, Homilies^ 21, 22 (Ncstorian, end of 6th cent.). 
According to these homilies, after the consecration of the oil 
the candidate was signed with it, first on the forehead and then 
over the whole body. After this—the water having been 
consecrated— he was immersed, and, on ascending from the 
font, was given the kiss of peace, clothed, and communicated. 
By the oil the Spirit was imparted (Connolly, in TS viii. 40, 48, 
46.6(Mi2). 

(ml Baptism of Constantine, in Overbeck, op. eit, p. 866 (o. 
600 [t]). After the blessing of the font, Constantine is said to 
have been anointed with oH, baptized, and communicated. 

fn) Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (Monophysite, .^12-619), 
habitually sp^ks of anointing with chrism as following and 
completing baptism. Since ho quotes the Testamentum 
Domini as authoritative on the subject of baptism, it may be 
inferred that the rite, as he practised it, resembled that which 
Is described in that work. See especially Epp. ix. 1, 3 (ed. 
B. W. Brooks). 

(o) The catholicoB IsO'y&hb i. (Nestorian, 580-596). In his 
Quautiones (Diottrich, Die nestor. Taujliturgis, p. 94 ft.) 
airections are given for the baptism of adults by a priest, and 
tor the baptism of a sick person by a deacon. In each case a 
signing with oil (of men on the breast, of women on the fore- 
head) is followed by the baptism. The only acts mentioned 
subsequent to baptism are the clothing of the women by the 
deaconesses and their crowning by the priest, and tiie ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist, if It is customary, by the deacon 
to the person baptised by him. 


7. From this evidence some important inferences 
nia^ be drawn. It would seem that throughout 
Syria up to the 6th cent., and among the Neatoriana 
to tlio end of tho 6th cent., the initiatory rite 
included three princinal acts —unction, hai)tisui, 
and communion of the baptized. The unction 
consisted of two parts— the sifjiiiiij' of the head 
( 3 rd and 4 th cents.), forehead ( 4 th and 5 th cenis., 
and later in tho case of women), or breast (6tli 
cent), and the anointing of the body. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit is usually associated with the 
unction (see above, § 6 /, A, i, k, f, and cf. c, 
where the unction is 'at the laying on of hands’) ; 
and in this connexion it should' he noticed that the 
evidence for the consecration of tho oil is earlier 
than for the consecration of the font (see 6, d). 
There is no trace, apart from the Apostolic Con- 
stitutionst of any important act following the 
immersion except the communion of tho baptized. 
Thus, according to the earliest known custom of 
the Syrian Cliristians, confirmation oreceded 
baptism. It is not difficult to believe tiiat this 
usage was simply a development of local primitive 
practice. In places where tho laying on of hands 
lor the imparting of the gift of the Spirit took 
place before baptism (above, § 4), if the oaptismal 
unction also preceded the immersion (see § 3), the 
laying on of hands and the unction would in time 
come to be closely associated. Thus the confir- 
mation would become the unction *at the laying 
on of hands * (§ 6 c). Finally, in accordance with 
a tendency of which there are many examples, the 
unction would supersede tho laying on of hands, 
except BO far as tne signing of the person with oil 
coula be so described (cf. § 0 k). 

In the early part of the 3 rd cent. (§ 6 c) con- 
firmation was reserved to tho bishop, but, accord- 
ing to all later authorities, the entire rite is 
administered by one person — bishop or priest — 
assisted by a deacon or deaconesH. It will be 
observed that there is early evidence for three 
minor ceremonies between tho immersion and the 
baptismal Eucharist — tho kiss of peace (§ 6 <7, f), 
vesting in white (§ 6 /, g, j, /, 0), and crowning 
{% 6 f,o). 

8. Modern Nestorian rite.— The Syrian ritual 
was re-cast shortly after the middle of the 7th 
cent, by the catholicos Isd'y&hb HI. ( 652 - 6 ( 51 ), 
and tho office of baptism drawn up by him is the 
basis of the rite as now practised by the East 
Syrians. He allowed tho pro-baptismal anointing 
to remain ; indeed, he seems to have restored the 
ancient custom of an unction (that is, probably, 
a signing with oil) on the head, followed by an 
anointing of the body. The result of this change 
has been much confu.sion, through the persistence 
of 6th cent, customs, in the existing MSS. But in 
one point all agree. In the formula X)ronoimced 
at this unction there is no reference to the gift of 
the Spirit. No s^iecial grace seems to ho connet^tod 
with it, and in a rubric it is described as a sym- 
bolic act indicating that *tho acknowledgment 
of the Trinity is imprinted on the heart* of the 
person about to he baptized. It no longer 
corresponds to confirmation. 

The distinguishing feature of IsO'yahb’s ritual 
is, in fact, confirmation after baptisni. It con- 
sists of two main acts- tlie imposition of the 
hand upon tho head of tho baptized with an ap- 
propriate prayer, and tho signing of the forehead 
writh oil (not ointment), accompanied by a formula. 
Some of tho MSS omit mention of the use of oil 
in this signing, hut there is good evidence that 
it was orderod by Isd'yfthb, and it is ^(larently 
still customary (A. J. Maclean, Recent Discoveries 
illustrating early Christian Life and Worship^ 
1904 , p. 68). In tho present Nestorian rite, as 
everywhere in the East, the priest is the minister 
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of confirmation, fiat it is charaoterized by several 
anuBaal features. The priest (not the bishop) 
consecrates the oil at each performance of the 
rite, the layiitg on of the hand is sepwated from 
the signing, and there is no use of ointment, os 
distinct from olive oil, at any part of the rite. 

That post-baptismal couUrmation was actually 
introduced by Isd’yahb ill. follows almost cer- 
tainly from the evidence given in § 6, for there 
seems to have been no catholicos between Isd'yahb 
I. and Is6'yahb III. who was a liturgical reformer. 
The supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
IsO'yaliD III. was a traveller, who must have had 
some knowledge of non-Syrian rites (Connolly, 
op. cit. p. xlix), and by the number and magni- 
tude of the variations of existing rituals from each 
other, and from the Ordo drawn up by him — a 
natural consequence of so startling an innova- 
tion. 

One or two of these may be mentioned. Isd'yahb soctns to 
have given no direction about the ceremony of crowning. 
Hence in some MSS it is omitted. In one it is described as a 
custom in some places. In another it appears in its original 
position after the vesting, and therefore before condnuatiou 
(Diettrioh, op, eii. p. 87). Its present place is after the final 
signing (Madean* Browne, Thu Catholicoi of the Kaat, 1892, p. 
272). Again, l 8 d‘y&hb i. ordered that the water should not be 
let out of the font till after the mysteries— f.e. apparently the 
Euoharlst~had been administered (Diettrich, op. cit. p. 04). 
IsA'y&hb III., on the contrary, ordered that It sliould he let out 
before the confirmation (ib. p. 02). Nevertheless the older 
usage persisted, and is still followed (t&. pp. (iOf., 82, 101 f.). 

The post- baptismal Eucharist was retained by 
Isd'yfthD HI., and apparently still remained in the 
time of Elias iii. (1176-1190 j see Diettrich, op. 
cU. p. 101) ; but it has long fallen into desuetude 

(»&. p. 01 T.). 

9. Rites of the Syrian Monophysites.— We 

have seen (§ 6 n) that post-baptismal confirmation 
with chrism is implied in the letters of Severus of 
Antioch. It is, in fact, probable that its intro- 
duction into Syria was uue to him. Tradition 
ascribes to Severus a Gr. Ordo Baptismi which 
was translated into Syr. by James of Edessa in 
the latter part of the 7th cent., and received the 
apiirobation of Gregory fittrhebra3U8 six hundred 
years later (Denzinger, Bitua orient, i. 266, 279, 
280). Four of the existing rituals, of which two 
bear the name of Severus and one that of James, 
while the fourth is anonymous {ib. p. 267), re- 
semble one another closely, and are apparently all 
derived from the Syr. Ordo of James of Eilcssa, 
and thus ultimately from the Gr. of Severus. The 
anonymous ritual probably represents a recension 
subsequent to that of Barnebrmus. There is also 
a short office for the baptism of the dying {ib. p. 
318), attributed to Severus* contemporary Phu- 
oxonns, Bishop of Mabiig or Hierapolis {c. 485- 
619). All these Orders contain a post -baptismal 
signing or unction. In two respects they stand 
apart uoth from ancient Syrian and from mo<lern 
Nestorian usage : they have no form for the bless- 
ing of the oil, which is consecrated, not b^ the 

S riest at the baptism, but by the bishop {ib. p. 

31) ; and at the final unction unguent, likewise 
consecrated by the bishop, is used instead of oil. 

xo. On the other hand, among the liturgical 
reforms attributed to Peter the Fuller, Patriarch 
of Antioch (471-488), by Theodorus Lector 
(Valesius, Jlist.y ed. Reading, 1720, iii. 582), was 
the consecration of the in the ohurcli before 
the whole people. This might seem to give colour 
to the supposition that post-baptismal confirma- 
tion was introduced among the Monophysites by 
him. But Peter, Bishop of Edessa (498), appears 
from the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (32, 
ed. Wright, p. 2,S), written during his episcopate, 
to have adopted the principal reforms of the 
Fuller about A.D. 600; among other things, ‘he 
[prayed] over the oil of unction on the Thursday 
(before Easter) before the whole people.* From 


this passage it would seem that Theodorus quoted 
the actual words of the Fuller, and that the latter 
used pbpov as equivalent to oil (cf. § 6 k). It may 
lie inferred that what the Fuller did was to reserve 
the consecration of the oil of unction to the bishop, 
and that post-baptismal chrismation had not come 
into use at Antioch in 488, or at Edessa by the 
end of the century. 

IX. The post-baptismal confirmation consisted 
of a prayer followed by a threefold signing of the 
baptized with chrism on the forehead and other 
parts of the body, with the formula, * N. is signed 
with the holy chrism, the sweetness of the odour 
of Christ, the seal of the true faith, the comple- 
ment of the gift of the Holy Ghost, in the Name,* 
etc., followed by an anointing of the rest of the 
body, the vesting in white, and prayers, one of 
which contained a petition for the sending forth 
of the Holy Spirit upon the neophytes. 

That this form of confirmation is a later addi- 
tion is perhaps already sutticiently clear. But 
this becomes still more evident when we consider 
the portion of the ollicc which immediately pre- 
cedes the immersion. Hero the Monopiiysite 
rituals seem to follow ancient usage more closely 
than the Nestorian. Before baptism the candi- 
dates are signed on the forehead with oil, and 
their bodies are anointed. The connexion between 
these two acts is obscured in all the MSS by the 
interpolation between them of the consecration of 
the water. They are accompanied by prayers 
which distinctly associate with them the giR of 
the Spirit. 

Tho Brut prayer has the petition: ‘ Vouchsafe to send upon 
them thy Holy Spirit.’ The SDOond Iwgins ; * Holy Father, 
who by the hands of thv holy Apostles didst give the Holy 
Spirit to those who had been baptized, send now also, using 
tiie shadow of my hands, thy Holy Spirit on those who are 
about to bo baptized . . . that they may be worthy of thy 
holy anointing.' This is evidence that a laying on of hands 
onoe preceded this unction, though no mention is made of It in 
the extant rituals (cf. $ 60 , Thu third runs : * Thou who 
dkist send upon thy only-begotten Son . , . thy Holy Spirit . . . 
and didst sanctify the waters of Jordan, may It i»lease thee 
that the same thy Holy Spirit may dwell upon these thy 
servants . . . and do thou perfect them . . . purifying them 
by thy holy laver,’ etc. This extract seems to indicate (1) that 
the consecration of the font orl^rinally followed the anointing, 
and (2) that the Indwelling of the Spirit preceded the purifica- 
tion of the laver. 

Thus the Monophysite rite is strangely anomal- 
ous. It has two distinct anointings, one before 
and the other after liaptism, by both of which it 
is implied that the gift of the lloly Spirit is medi- 
ated. The former was at one time accompanied 
by an imposition of hands, and the references to 
the gift of the Spirit in immediate connexion with 
it are still much more preciso and emphatic than 
in connexion with the latter, whicii is now 
regarded as the confirmation. 

12, Of the attendant ceremonies, the vesting, 
the crowning, and communion follow the chris- 
mation. All are omitted in the anonymous ritual. 

It has not been thought necessary to take acroiitit here of 
two rituals used by tho Monophysites, bearing the name of 
St. Basil, since they are not of Syrian origin. One is a mere 
translation of tho Or. Ordo. the other incorporates some Syrian 
elements (Denzinger, op. at. p. 818). 

13. Maronite rite.— It is probable that the two 
closely similar early Maronite baptismal rituals 
(Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 334, 361) are derived from 
an Order drawn up by James of Serng (t521), 
whose name appears at the head of one of them. 
But that they have been subjected to considerable 
revision is evident ; e.ff. the baptismal formula is 
not in the third person, a.s in all other Eastern 
Orders, but in the first, as in the Latin rite. This 
assimilation to Western standards was carried 
much further about the year 1700, when the Order 
now in use was composed (»6. pp. 334, 360). Till 
that revision, however, some ancient Syrian char- 
acteristics were preserved. The oil was conse- 
crated at each baptism, and at the consecration 
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the deacon bid the prayers of the people that 
those who were to be baptized might be made 
temples for the habitation of the Holy 
Again, the pre-baj^tismal unction w'as 
oiviaea into two pai-ts, as in the Mouopliysite 
rite, by the consecration of the water. Before 
this consecration the candidate was signed with 
oil on the forehead, the prayer following, ‘Let 
thy Holy Spirit come and dwell and rest upon the 
head of this thy servant/ etc. ; after it the priest 
again si^od him with oil, this time on the head, 
and the deacon anointed his body. After the bap> 
tism the eandidate was signed with chrism, and 
then his body was anointed {ib. p. 349), or the 
principal members were signed {ib, p. 357), a 
formula being used similar to that of the Mono- 
physite rite. In an accompanying prayer (not in 
all MSS) the words occur, * Grant us by this seal 
the union of thy Holy Spirit.’ Thus in this rite 
there is the same anomaly as in the Monophysite, 
proving that the post-baptismal confirmation had 
no place in the ancient Syrian Order from which 
it was derived. 

14. The attendant ceremonies are the vesting; — 
which in one Order retains its original place im- 
mediately after baptism (ib. p. 357), and in the 
other (ib. p. 349) is postponed till after the chris- 
mation—the crowning, and the communion. 

15. Armenian rites.— The Armenian baptismal 
ritual is said to have bocn drawn up oy the 
catholicos John Mandakuni (c. 495). It was 
revised at the end of the 9th cent. (Conybeare, 
Rituaht p. xxvii ff.). The extant oliice obviously 
differs much from the original from which it was 
derived. After the consecration of the * holy oil,’ 
the filling and consecration of the font takes place, 
and then the baptism. After this there is a prayer 
for the baptized, and an anointing with the ‘ holy 
oil,’ with whicli the forehead and several members 
of the body are signed, in each case with an ap- 
propriate formula. In these forniuhe no mention 
IS made of the Holy Spirit. 

The consecration of tho oil at the beginning 
of the baptismal office proper seems to imply an 
unction before immersion, which has fallen into 
desuetude (cf. Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 35, 67). At 
present simple oil is not used at all, and this 
prayer of consecration is said over the chrism 
which has been already consecrated by the cath- 
olicos at Etclimiadzin (tb. p. 34 ; Neale, Hist. East. 
Ch.f 1850, Introd. p. 9G7). The single petition 
for the grace of the Holy Spirit in the prayer 
before the anointing is so wanting in definiteness 
that this act can scarcely bo regarded as a con- 
firmation. It is less emphatio than the danse in 
the prayer of consecration, * Send the CTaco of thy 
Holy Spirit into this oil, to the end tliat it shall 
be to him that is anointed there witli unto holi- 
ness of spiritual wisdom,’ etc. On the whole, it 
appears tuat this rite is of Syrian oiigin, and that 
it once had two unctions, with each of which tho 
gift of the Spirit was associated (cf. §§ xi, 13). As 
in the modem Nestorian rite, the unctions were 
probably performed, not with chrism, but with 
oil consecrated by the priest in tho course of tho 
office; though the use of chrism consecrated by 
Hie catholicos was certainly in vogue, to soino 
extent as early as the 7th cent. fDenzinger, p. 55). 

x6. After the unction follow tlie vesting, crown- 
ing, bowing to the altar, and coninninioii. The 
prayer used at the bowing to tlio altar has no 
special appropriateness to this ceremony ; but it 
contains worus which imply a laying on of the 
hand ('Stretch forth thy unseen right hand and 
bless him ’), and is perh^s misplacedf. 

17. The baptismal ofnee of the Paulicians of 
Armenia (Ckinybeare, Key^ p. 96) has neither 
anointing nor imposition of hands, but after the 


‘pure 

Spirit.* 


afTasion there are prayers for the gift of the Holy 
^irit to the baptizea, interspersed with lessons 
(Mt Ac Mk Gal 32-*» Lk Ac 
g*.io-4o [with the ‘ Western ’ additions in vv.*’- »»], 
Jn but not Ac lO^**^). One of the 

prayers seems to imply that communion followed 
(ib. p. 98, cf. p. xlix). Tho minister is tlie * elect 
one.’ This rite cannot bo said to include an act 
of confirmation, but it was probably derived from 
one in which confirmation folloived baptism. 

18. Orthodox Eastern rite. — The baptismal 
office of the Ortlioclox Church (Goar, 

1647, p. 350) closely resembles that which was 
used at Constantinople in the 8tli cent. (Coiiy- 
hearo, Rituals^ p. 389), and both belong to a group 
which comprises the Ordo Baptlsmi in Const. Ap. 
vii. 39-45 (cf. iii. 10 f.) and tlie rite as descrilied 
by St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. Myst.) and ps.- 
Dionysius (Hier. Ecd. ii. 2, 3). The Ordo in 
Const. Ap. seems to represent an attempt to bring 
the Syrian rite into agreement with tiiat of the 
Church of Jorusalom. It accordingly preserves 
some Syrian features. 

Combining tho testimony of all these docu- 
nionts, we learn that tho following sorics of acts 
in the modern office has descended from tho 4th 
cent. : anointing with exorcized oil, consecration 
of the font, haiitism, vesting in white, anointing 
with chrism on the forehead and other parts of 
the body (the vesting follows the chrismation in 
St. Cyril), and communion. In St. Cyril and ps.- 
Dionysiiis tho second unction is associated with 
tho gift of the Spirit, and in the present rite it is 
accompanied by the formula, ' Tlie seal of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit* (cf. the spurious can. 7 of 
C. Constantinop. i.). It is, therefore, rightly 
described as confirmation. It is said, how'evor, 
that the chrism is now administered with a spoon 
(Maclean, Rec. Discoveries^ p. 68) ; thus no vestige 
of the primitive laying on of hands remains at 
this point of tho rite. That c, A.i). 325 it was still 
an act distinct from the chrismation is shown by 
tho evidence of Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem 
(Conybeare, Key, pp. 183, 186). 

Amo^ the Orthodox tho chrism is consecrated 
by the I^triarch apart from the administration of 
baptism. The practice of the 4th cent, in this 
matter is somewhat obscurely described by Ma- 
carius (ut su^ra). 

It is possible that the rite of the Church of 
Jerusalem with its modern Greek derivative 'was 
developed from an ancient Syrian rite in which 
confirmation preceded baptism. But however 
that may be, it is highly probable that many of 
tho more modern features of the Monophysite, 
Maronite, and Armenian rituals— especially post- 
baptismal confirmation with chrism- -were bor- 
rowed from it (cf. Conybeare, Key, p. 179). 

Ip. The Egyptian rite. — The iiaptismal rituals 
of the Alexandrian Copts (Uenzinger, op. cit. p. 
191) and the Ahyssinians (ib. p. 222) vary so 
slightly from each other that they may be treated 
as one. There are two unctions, hut the first is 
performed outside tho baptistery and is separated 
from the baptism by a long interval. Immedi- 
ately after the baptism comes tho confirmation. 
The priest, standing before the altar, prays for 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on the baptized, 
and signs his forehead or head with chrism in the 
threefold Name. Other parts of Uie body are 
then signed, eaidi with an appropriate formula. 
This is succeeded by the laying on of the hand 
with a formula in Avhich the words occur, ‘Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost,’ and another prayer for the 
neophyte, including a petition for the sending 
forth of the Spirit u|)on him. Both oil and chrism 
are consecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
(ib. pp. 64, 248 f.). 
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By means of the newly recovered Sacramentary 
of Serapion and the evidence of contemporary 
writers^ it has been shown that an Order of con- 
firmation identical with this in its main features 
was in use in Egypt in the 4th cent. (Brightman, 
in JThSt i. 252 f., 263 IF., 268 If.). Indeed, some 
of its elements can be traced much further back. 
Origen alludes to the final unction in several 
^aces [Horn, in Lev, vi. 5, in Rom, v. 8 ; Sel, in 
Ezk, 16). The laying on of hands seems also to 
be implied by him, and if so, ho certainly re- 
garded it as of AiK>stolic origin {do Princ, i, iii. 
27 ; cf. Clem. Alex. Exc. Th, 22). In Egypt alone 
has the laying on of hands been preserved, apart 
from the signing with chrism, by an unbroken tra- 
dition, as part of conlirmation. In tlie 4th cent., 
indeed, it preceded instead of following the chris- 
mation (Brightman, loe, cit. p. 265) ; but in Abys- 
sinia at present there is laying on of hands with 
prayer for the Holy Spirit, before as well as after 
the chrismation. In early times, as now, the 

S riest administered the chrism, but only as the 
elegate of the bishop (Ambrosiaster, Qu, Veteris 
et Novi Te8t,t ci. 5 ; in Eph, iv. 12). 

20. After confirmation follow the vesting, crown- 
ing, and communion of the baptize<l. In Abys- 
sinia and, until comparatively recent times, at 
Alexandria, they received milk and honey in the 
Eucharist. At Alexandria only milk is now given. 
No early evidence has been discovered for the 
crowning ; but the vesting is alluded to in the 
4th cent., the baptismal Eucharist is referred to 
by Origen {Sel, %n Ex, [P6r xii. 283]), and ap- 
parently the giving of milk and honey is mentioned 
by the writer of the Ep, of Barnabas (6) and by 
Clem. Alex. {Pmd, i. 6). 

21. The African rite. — In several passages {de 
Prwsc, Hcer, 36, 40; de Bavt. 6ff., 17; ae Res, 
Cam. 8 ; adv. Marc, i. 14 ; de Co7\ 3 ; de Pud, 9) 
Tertullian alludes to the ceremonies of the rite of 
initiation. From them we learn that immediately 
after the immersion the baptized was anointed, per- 
haps over the whole body (* perungimur,* de Bapt, 
7). Ho was afterwards signed with the cross, ap- 
parently on the forehead. The laying on of the hand 
followed, and finally the Eucharist. At some point 
of the rite the neophyte received a mixture of milk 
and honey. The exact position of this ceremony is 
doubtful ; but it was certainly between the anoint- 
ing and the Eucharist, and probably immediately 
after the former. It is possibly hinted in one place 
that the baptized was crowned {de Prase, 40). 

The imposition of the hand is separated from the 
unction % the signing, and probably the giving 
of milk and honey. Moreover, while the spiritual 
efiect of baptism is remission of sins, of unction 
consecration, and of the signing protection, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is attributed to the im- 
position of the hand. The unction, therefore, is 
connected with baptism rather than with con- 
firmation (cf. Baptlsm [Early Chr.], vol. ii. p. 
387* (/9)). The proiicr minister of the entire rite 
is the bishop, but with his authority it may bo 
orformed by a presbyter or a deacon. Tertullian 
olds that in case of necessity a layman may 
baptize (and confirm) ; but it seems to bo implied 
that this opinion was not generally accepted. 
Since Tertullian {de Cor, 3) claims the authority 
of long-standing tradition for several of the cere- 
monies, it is probable that he describes the rite as 
it was practised in Carthago at least a.s early as 
the middle of the 2nd century. 

22. The letters of Cyprian on the baptism of 
heretics confirm and supplement the information 
given by Tertullian. According to him, the 
special gift of baptisni is remission of sins {Kp, 
Ixix. 11, Ixx. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv. 6) and regenera- 
tion (Ixxiv. 7); but the regeneration is not com- 


plete without the gift of the Spirit (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii. 
21), which is conveyed by the laying on of the 
hand (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv. 6). Thus baptism 
and confirmation are distinct, yet closely rdated 
as parts of the same rite (Ixx. 3, Ixxiii. 0). The 
itiimorsion was immediately followed by unetion 
(Ixx. 2), and it is implied that the unction was 
connected rather with baptism than with confir- 
mation. The gift of the Spirit is not associated 
with it in the one passage in which it is men- 
tioned ; and in that passage, arguing against the 
validity of heretical bapusm, os distinct from 
confirmation, Cyprian makes a point out of the 
invalidity of the unction which accompanied it. 
It is to be added that he speaks of sanctification 
{sanctifientio) as one of the benefits conferred by 
baptism, in the narrower sense {e.f/, Ixix. 1, 8, II, 
Ixx. 2, Ixxiii. 18 f., Ixxiv. 5, 7), just as Tertullian 
had connected the same {consecratio) with unction. 
The act by which the Holy Spirit was communi- 
cated was, therefore, the imposition of the hand. 
But this act was accompanied by prayer for the 
Holy Spirit and signing of the baptized on the 
forehead (Ixxiii. 6, 9 ; ad Demetrtan, 22). At 
some time in the course of the rite, probably after 
confirmation, the kiss of peace was given (Ixiv. 4). 
The bishop confirmed, but apparently he did not 
usually baptize (Ixxiii. 9). j^e oil used in the 
unction was consecrated on the altar at the 
Eucharist, and therefore not at the administration 
of baptism (Ixx. 2). 

2^. The mode of administration of the rite re- 
mained much os it was in the 2nd cent, till at least 
the beginning of the 5th ; but the giving of milk 
and honey was transferred to the baptismal Euchar- 
ist (C. Carthag. III. c. 24, longer form). 

For the order, see Bt. Augustine, Serm. S24 ; for oonseoration 
of oil at the Eucharist, ds Bapt. cont. Don. v. 28 ; for conferring^ 
the Holy Spirit by imposition of hand with prayer, ib. iii. 10, 
de Trin, xv. 40, Retract, i. 12. 9, Tract, in Ep. Jo. vi. 10 ; for com- 
munion, Serm. 224, 227, 228 ; for tlic bishop os minister, de Trin. 
XV. 46, and for the presbyter acting in his steatl, Serm. 824. 

By the second half of the 5th cent, the unction 
had become a more prominent feature, and was 
closely connected with the imposition of the hand, 
for which it was a preparation (Optat. Milev. iv. 
7, vii. 4; Aug. contra lilt. Pet. ii. 239), though 
it still always lollowed baptism jAvitus Vionn. Ep, 
24). The material used seems to nave been no longer 
simple oil (Optat. loc, cit. ; Aug. de Trin. xv. 46, 
cont. Hit, Pet, ii. 104). The unction, though not 
apparently hold to convey the Spirit, is the ‘ saora- 
iiicntum SpirituH sancti’^ (Aug. Serm, 227, Tract, 
in Ep, Jo. lii. 5, 12). During this period attempts 
were made to abolish the consecration of the chrism 
by priests, which appears to have been the older 
custom ; but the practice still continued (C. Garth. 
II. 0. 3, III. c, 36 ; 0. Hipp. c. 34 ; Joan. Diac. Ep, 
ad Senar. 8). 

24. The Gallican rite. —The rite which prevailed 
most widely in the West in early centuries was 
that known as the Gallican, which was used in 
North Italy, Gaul, Spain, probably Britain, and 
Ireland. The earliest descriptions of it are found 
in Ambrose, de Mysteriis^ and another tract founded 
u^K)n it, viz. ps. ‘Ambrose, de Sacramentis. These 
witness to the use of North Italy c. A.D. 400. In 
this rite baptism was immediately followed by an 
anointing with chrism on the head or forenead 
{ Prudent. Psi/chom, 360 ; Patr. Ep, 3 ; Missal. Bob- 
hien. ; cf. Stom Missal)^ with the formula * Deus 
. . . qui te regeneravit . . . ipse to unget,* etc. 
After the chrismation the feet of the candidates 
were washed (Maximus Taurin. IVact. iii. ; Cmsarius, 
Semi, clxviii. 3, cclvii. 2 [PL xxxix. 2071, 2220], 
Serm. de unci, cap. [PL xl. 1211]; 0. Elib. 0. 4%; 
and the Orders), and they were vested in white. 
They then received the signaculum spirituaie — 
apparently a signing with the chrism (cf. Greg. 
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Tor. Hist Franc, il. 81)— which was accompanied 
bv a prayer for the septiform Spirit, no doubt 
similar to that which occurs in all later Western 
rites, including the Anglican ^sidor. dc EccL Off, 
II. xxviL 3 ; lldefons. de C^n, BapL 127). Finally, 
they communicated (jS^oc. Clall, ; oac, Goth, ; Stoics 
Missal; Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 38, 53). Since there 
is early evidence that confirmation consisted of two 
acts— chrismation and * imposition of the hand * or 
* benediction * (Gaul : G. Araus. I. o. 1 f.; Gennodius 
Massil. ds Feel, Dog, 62 ; Avitus, Ep, 24 ; Spain : 
Isidor. op, cit, 11. xxv. 9, xxvii. 1 ; lldefons. op, cit, 
121~li^, 128 f.)— it may be inferred that botli the 
unction and the signaculum, though not in im- 
mediate sequence, belonged to it. In some Ordines 
the signacutum, or laying on of hands, disappeared 
as a separate act (Gaul : German. Paris. Ep, 2 ; 
Sac. Gall,; Sac, Goth,; North Italy: Maximus 
Taurin. at supra ; Missal, Bohhisn,; Ireland : Patr. 
Ep. 2 f. ; Stows Missal), and with it the invocation 
of the septiform Spirit. Thus the * confirmation ’ 
was reduced to an anointing with chrism, perhaps 
including a signing, without any direct prayer for 
the Holy Spirit. If this was the use of the Irish 
Church in the 12th cent., the statement of St. 
Bernard {Vita S. Mai. 3), that confirmation was 
not practised in Ireland, is not only intelligible but 
justified. 

25. It is clear that about the end of the 4th cent, 
baptism and confirmation were ordinarily admini- 
stered by the same person (Ambr. op, cit, ; ps.- 
Ambr. w). cit. ; Pacianus, Ssrm, ds bapt, 6, Ep. i. 6 ; 
Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 63). This, according to 
Ambrose and Pacianus, was the bishop ; but ps.- 
Ainbrose seems to make the presbyter the minister 
of both (Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, 1901, p. 
80). A century earlier the Synod of Elvira (cc. 38, 
77) implies that if a presbyter baptized he also 
confirmed, and that presbyterial confirmation pre- 
vailed widely in later times, in spite of continual 
efforts to suppress it, there is abundant evidence 
(Gaul: C. Araus. I. c. If.; G. Arel. II. c. 26 f.; 
Galiican Statutes [C. Garth. IV.], c. 36 ; Leo, Ep, ds 
priv. Chorsp. ; C. Epaon. c. 16 ; C. Autisiodoron. c. 
6; C. Ilispal. Ii. c. 7; Sac, Gall.; Sac. Goth., cf, 
C. Vasen. 0. 3 ; North Italy : Missal, Bohhisn, ; 
Ireland : Stows Missal ; Spain : G. Tolet. I. c. 20 ; 
Mart. Bracar. Capitula, 52; Isidor. op, cit, II. xxvii.; 
lldefons. op, cit, 128, 131 ; cf. Montanus, Ep, 1 
[Mansi, viii. 788] ; G. Bracar. ii. 0. 10). 

This summary of the evidence will suffice to 
show that between the Galiican and the Eastern 
confirmation rites there are many {loints of 
resemblance. Galiican usages gave place to 
Roman in France at the end of the 8th centu^. 
They had a more prolonged existence in Spain, 
Milan, and Ireland (Duchesne, Orjg. p. 07 ff.). 

26. The Roman rite.— If the Galilean rite re- 
sembled those of the Eastern Ghurch, the bap- 
tismal rite of Rome was akin rather to that of 
Africa. According to the Canons of Hippolytus 
(184 If.), in the Rom. use of c. a.d. 200, the priest, 
immediately after administering baptism, signed 
the baptized on the forehead, mouth, and breast 
with the thxapiarlat, or oil of unction, which 
had been consecrated by the bishop at an earlier 
stage of the office, and then proceeded to anoint 
his bodjr. The baptized was then vested and 
brought into the church, where he was confirmed 
by tiie bishop. The confirmation consisted of 
imposition of the hand and a prayer, in which 
there was a thanksgiving for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and a petition that tne neo- 
phyte might receive the earnest of the Kingdom, 
followed oy the sign on the forehead without oil. 

That this rspresetits early Rom. praotioe is confirmed by 
Hlppc^tus, in Dan, 1. 10, where the oil used in the bath is said 
to vgmfy *the powers (read 6vi^itY]) of the Holy 


Spirit wherewith (otc) Uie believers are anointed after the laver, 
as though (wv) with ointment,' the implication being that oil 
was not actuiJly used in conferring the Holy Spirit. 

Thus the unction was connected with baptism, 
not with the laying on of hands. 

The imposition of the hand continued to be the 
principal act in confirmation till at least the end 
of the 4th cent., when it was accompanied by the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit (Jerome, cont. Luc. 
9 ; Siricius, Ep. ad Himer,). But by that time the 
unction on the forehead seems to have come to be 
regarded as closely associated with it, and as belong- 
ing, like it, rather to the bishop than to the priest. 
In 416, Pope Innocent I. psnnittsd an additional 
unction, wiiich must not be on the forehead, by 
the priest after baptism. This is the first notice 
of tne double chrismation, which soon afterwards 
became the regular practice of the Roman Church 
(Innoo. Ep, ad Dec, 6, cf. 0 ; Joan. Diac. Ep. ad 
Senar. 6, 14). A signing of the head with chrism 
after baptism, with a formula almost identical with 
that of the Galiican rite (§ ^), is emoined in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary and in later Korn, books. 

27. The development of the Rom. order of con- 
firmation is instructive. In the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary (which agrees with the description of 
the Rom. rite in the Epistle of Jesse of Amiens, 
A.D. 812), and the 9th cent. Ordo of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, op. cit, p. 453)— as in the much later 
Liber S, Cuthberti (C. Wordsworth, Pontif. S. 
Andrew, 1885, App. 6)— -the Imposition of the hand, 
with the prayer for the septiform Spirit, is pre- 
served, and at the subsequent chrismation a special 
formula is used. In the Gregorian Sacramentary 
the laying on of the hand gives place to the raising 
of the hand. In later orders the raising or extend- 
ing of the hand is sometimes accompanied by the 
formula *Spiritus sanctus supervcniat,^ etc., the 
prayer for tho septiform Spirit following, and a 
formula more or less resembling the Gelasian being 
used with the signing. Of the latter the latest 
form is that which Pope Eugenius IV. {Deer, pro 
Armen, ) declared to be the * form ’ of the sacrament. 

28. In the Canons of Hippolytiis, and in niost 
later Orders in which confirmation immediately 
follows baptism, the communion of the neophytes 
is enjoined. The communion commonly followed 
baptism when confirmation was deferred, though 
it IS sometimes ordered with the reservation that 
it is to bo administered only if the neophytes are 
of suitable age. Two ceremonies anciontiy followed 
confirmation {Can. Hipp.)—i\\e kissing of the neo- 
phyte, with the words, ‘The Lord be with you,’ and 
the giving of milk and honey. The former has 
disappeared from all later Orders, but the memory 
of it IS preserved in tho words * Pax vobiscum * 
after the chrismation. The latter continued till the 
6th cent. (Joan. Diac. op, cit, 12). The bishop has al- 
ways been the minister of confirmation in the Rom. 
Ghurch, though apparently Innocent I. {ut supra) 
permitted priests to confirm in cases of necessity 
if authorized to do so by the bishop. Tho bishop 
has also always consecrated the chrism (but see 
Joan. Diac. op, cit. 8). 

29. The mingling of Roman and Galiican rites. 
— In early centuries the Rom. rite was used only 
in tho immediate neighbourhood of the city. ^ That 
it had not been ado]>ted in the Gr. district of 
Lucania at the end of the 6th cent, is easily under- 
stood (Gelas. Ep. ix. 6, 10) ; but it is more surprising 
that at the beginning of the same cent. Pope Inno- 
cent I. i^ould find it necessary to urge a bishop 
of Umbria to bring the customs of his diocese into 
conformity with those of Rome. From his letter 
to Decentius (416) it may be gathered that at 
Eugubium (Gnbbio) the consecration of the chrism 
was not reserved to the bishops, and that presbyters 
anointed the baptized with chrism (apparently on 
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the forehead) and laid handfl upon them, 'with an 
invocation of the Spirit. Thus in Eiigubium (e. 400) 
the baptianml rite was of the Gallican type (cf. 
Leo, Ep, 168). Innocent comnromised matters 
with Decentius by suiroring the chrismation by the 
priest to remain, provided it was not on the forehead, 
and provided the baptized was subsequently con- 
firmed in Korn, fashion b^ the bishop. One result 
of his letter, which was widely quoted as an authori- 
tative document, was, no doubt, the modification 
of Gallican usage in a Homeward direction in many 
places ; another was the introduction into the Kom. 
naptismal office of the post-baptismal chrismation. 
The Western rite, in fact, combines the Gallican 
and the earlier Rom. confirmation Orders, which 
suffices to explain the anxiety of Gallican writers 
like Kabanus Maurus {de Cler» Inst. i. 28-30 ; cf. 
Theodulf. de Ord, Bapt, 14 ; Jesse of Amiens, Ep, 
de bapt. [PL cv. 700]), not long after the suppres- 
sion of the Gallican customs, to distinguinli the 
spiritual eifect of the two chrismations, assuniing 
that each of them conveyed a gift of the Spirit. 
The phenomenon is not unlike that which presents 
itseli in the rites of Western Syria (above, §§ ii, 
*3i IS)* The consequence of the interaction of the 
Rom. and Gallican rites, exemplified in this strik- 
ing cose, is that the present Latin confirmation 
rite is not purely Roman, though it is not now 
possible to aistinmiish in all cases those features 
which were developed within the Rom. Church 
from others which may have been imported from 
without. Cf. the following article. 

30 . The separation of confirmation from baptism. 
— ^For many centuries in the West, confirmation has 
been divided from bajitism by a considerable inter- 
val. The beginning of this separation of the rites 
may Ije traced to the 3rd cent., when the validity 
of heretical confirmation was denied even by those 
who admitted the validity of heretical baptism 
(but see E. W. Benson, Cyprian^ 1897, p. 420). 
By them persons baptized in heresy, when they 
joined the Catholic (Jhurch, were admitted by a 
ceremony analogous to, if not identical with, con- 
firmation. Later on wo find coses contemplated 
in which confirmation at the time of baptism was 
impossible, either because the minister was a deacon 
or a layman, or because the baptizing priest had 
no chrism (C. Elib. cc. 38, 77 ; C. Arous. i. c. 2). 
But the practice of administering confirmation 
apart from baptism in ordinary cases had a dift'erent 
origin. The Rom. tradition of restricting the 
administration of confirmation to bishops involved 
its postponement in the case of all persons baptizes! 
by a priest in the absence of the bishop. This, of 
course, became more frenuent as the Church spread 
beyond the cities, as bishops became fewer in pro- 
portion to the number of Christians, and infant 
Daptism became the rule. It waa already common 
at the end of the 4th cent. (Jerome, loc. cit. ; cf. 
Anon, de Ue-bnpti^natef 4 f.j. But the separation 
of the rites did not become universal in the West 
for many centuries, and, when confirmation was 
postponed, it was usually only deferred till the 
offices of a bishop could be had. If it was not 
administered in infancy, the delay was due to 
the negligence of parents or of the bishops them- 
selves. On the eve of the Reformation, infant 
confirmation was still the normal practice (see, «.y., 
Tindale, Answer to More^ 1531, ed. Parker Soc,, 
1850, p. 72). At a much earlier period, however, 
there was a movement towards admitting to con- 
firmatum only those of more mature age (Uratian, 
Deer. III. V. 6 ; Syn. Colonien. 1280, c. 6), and in 
the latter part of the 16th cent, it liecame the rule, 
both in the Rom. and in the Anglican Communion, 
that candidates for confirmation should have come 
to years of discretion (Eng. Pr. Bk. ; Cat, ad 
paroch, ii. 3, § 8 ; cf. CQR xxiii. 72 ff.). 


(Roman Oatholio) 

For information about modem offices of confir- 
mation and substitutes therefor, in the Reformed 
Communions, it must suffice to refer^ to the works 
named at the close of the following list of authori- 
ties, and to art. Baptism (Later Chr.), vol. ii. p. 404. 

Litiratuks.— P. H. Chase, Conflrmatum in tM Apost. Age^ 
Lend. 1000; A. J. Mason, TAs Relation qf Conjlrm^ifm ^ 
Baptism^, IioimI. 1808 : L. Duchesne. Orig. du etiUe ehriUm^, 
Paris, 1808 (Eng. tr. Chr, Worship, 1908); H. Deneinger, Rttus 
OrUntalium, Wiinsburg, 1868, vol. i., and Rnehiridion^ spmbiA, 
St de/ln.io^ rirciburif, 1908 ; J. A. Assemanl, IMurgiesu 
Reeled t/niversai, Rome, 1740, vols. L-Ui. ; B. Muttoe, 
do Ant. Beoles. Hitihus, Antwerp, 1700; A. J. Maclean. TJs 
Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1010, oh. vl.; G. Diettrich, 
DU nestor. Taufliturgie, Giessen, 1008: R. H. ConnoUjJThe 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsai* (TS viil. [1000]); F. C. Cony- 
beare. Rituals Armenorum, Oxford, 1906, The Keg qf Truth, 
Oxford, 1898; F. E. Brightman, ‘ Baoramenta^ of Serapipn* 
(JThSt I. (1809-10001 88) ; Pfocter-Frere, Kew Hist, qf Book 
Com, Prayer*, Lond. 1908, ch. xlv, ; J, Dowden, Workfnanship 
of the Pr. Bk., Lond. 1899, pp. 83-8L Further Studies in the 
Pr. Bk., Lond. 1908, ch. xii. ; J. H. Blunt, Annotated Book qf 
Com, Prayer, new ed. 1908 : w. Caspar!, Die evangel. Kon/lr- 
motion, vorndmtich in der lutherisehen Kirohe, Leipzig, 1890. 

H. J. Lawlor. 

CONFIRMATION (Roman Catholic).— As a 
supplement to the data furnished in the preceding 
article, the following points illustrating the posi- 
tion of Confirmation in tho present teaching and 
practice of tlie Roman Catholic Church seem 
worthy of note : — 

I, Dogmatic tenets.— The doctrine according to 
which Confirmation is named ns the second of 
seven Sacraments is clearly enunciated at least as 
early as tho middle of the 12th century. In a 
sermon which is put into the mouth of St. Otto, 
Bishop of Bamberg (f 1139), by his biographer 
Herliord (c. 1159), the preacher, addressing the 
newly baptized Pomeranians, (li.scourses at some 
length of the seven Sacraments. Enumerating 
them in their order, he says : 

' The tiocoiid Sacrament is Oonfinnaiion, that la, the anointing 
with chriMin on the forehead. Tliin Sacraincnt ix necessary for 
those that are to conquer, to wit, that tlicy be protected and 
armed by the strengthening of tho Holy Spirit, as they will have 
to fight against all the temptations and corruptions of this 
present life. Neither is this rite to be deferred until old age, 
as some suppose, but it is to be received in the vigour of youth 
itself, l>ecauNe that ago is more exposed to temptation * (Perts, 
3/G//xxii. 783). 

Most of this doctrine, including tlie sevenfold 
number of the Sacraments, can be shown to have 
been taught by Rodulfus Ardens fifty years earlier, 
in his as yet unnrinted Speculum Universale (see 
Grabraann, Gesch, der soholast. Methode, i. 259), 
but much vagueness still prevailed regarding the 
nature and definition of a Sacrament. A decretal 
of Innocent Hi. in 1204, included in the Corpus 
Juris CWaontoifFriedberg, Leipzig, 1876-80, ii. 133), 
ontlines further tho main points upon which stress 
was laid W scholastic themogians Doth before and 
after the Uouncil of Trent. 

* By the unction,* he sa^, ' of the forehead with chrism (per 
frontis ehrxamationem) is denoted the imposition of hands, 
which is otherwise called (Jonfirmation, because by this moans 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed for Increase and strength. Hence, 
while a simple priest (eaeerdos vel presbyter) may perform other 
unctions, this ought not to bo adniinlstered by any one but a 
high priest, that is to say a bishop, seeing it is recorded ot ^e 
At)OBiles alone, whose vicars the bishops are, that they oon- 
the Holy Spirit by the iinpoeitlon of hands* (ot. Ao 

During the Council of Florence (1438-1445), a 
bull was issued by Eugenius iv., known os the 
Decretum pro Armenia. This, taken as a whole, 
was not so much a dogmatic decree, defining points 
of faith, as an instruction to secure uniformity of 
practice. A portion of it, wliicli consists of a 
compendious treatise on the Sacraments, is taken 
almost word for word from an opusculum of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, De Kdei articulis et septem 
sacramentis. The * matter ’ of the Sacrament is 
declared to be chrism, i.e, oil mixed with balsam, 
and the * form * to be the words, * I sim thee with 
the rign of the cross, and I confirm thee with 
chrism of salvation in the name of the Father and 
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of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,* spoken both 
then and now by the bishop in administering the 
unction. In view, however, of the imperfectly 
dogmatic nature of the Decretum pro Armenif, 
this decision is not held to be an infallible pro- 
nouncement. On the contrary, the more commonly 
accepted view regards the act of unction as itself 
constituting an imposition of hands, so that the 
'matter* comprises both the unction with chrism 
and the laying on of hands.' 

The most prevalent theory, then, concerning Con- 
firmation regards the * outward sign * of the Sacra- 
ment as consisting in the act of the bishop, who 
makes the sign of tho cross with chrism u{ion the 
candidate’s forehead, whilst he pronounces the 
words already quoted. Tho Council of Trent, in 
its systematic review of Sacramental doctrine, is 
very guarded in its affirmations concerning Con- 
firmation. It contents itself with declaring that 
it is ‘ truly and properly a sacrament,’ and ‘ one of 
the seven, all of whicli were instituted by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.* It denies that ‘ it was in olden 
days nothing else but a sort of catechism in which 
those W'ho were entering upon youth gave an 
account of their faith in the presence of the Church.’ 
It condemns those (Reformers) who had declared 
that to attribute any virtue to the chrism usetl 
in Confirmation was an outrage to the Holy Ghost. 
It also rejected tho view that every simple priest 
could administer tho Sacrament ; but, by pronounc- 
ing that a bishop was * tho ordinary minister,’ it 
tolerated the practice by which simple priests in 
special cases receive from the Holy See faculties to 
confirm. Finally, the Council declares (Sess. vii. 
can. 9) that 'in Confirmation a character is 
imprinted in the soul, that is, a certain spiritual 
and indelible sign, on account of which the 
Sacrament cannot be repeated. ’ It will be observed 
that this leaves many questions open. In parti- 
cular, nothing is said as to the time and manner of 
the institution by Christ, whether direct or in- 
direct; and no definition is given regarding tho 
matter and form— for example, as to whether the 
use of chrism is essential t<o the validity of the 
Sacrament. 

Of late years another pronouncement, which, 
however, is not usually regarded as possessing 
infallible authority, has been made in tne decree 
of the Inquisition, Lamentabili mnCy of 3rd July 
1907. This, in its 44th heading, condemns the 
following proposition as an error, viz., ' there is no 
proof that the rite of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion was employed by the Apostles ; while the 
formal distinction between the two Sacraments, 
Baptism and Confirmation, has no place in the 
history of primitive Christianity* (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, Enchiridion}^, Freiburg, 1906, n. 2044). 

Lastly, it should be noticed that, according to 
the teaching outlined in the above-mentioned 
Decretum pro Armenia, and universally held by 
Catholic theologians, the Sacrament of Baptism is 
vitoe epiritualia janua, and consequently no other 
Sacrament can take effect except in the ca.se of 
those who have first been admitted to tho life of 
supernatural grace through these portals. Hence 
it follows that, if Confirmation should precede 
Baptism, it would be Invalid. 

2 . Adjustment of theo^ to historical fact.— It 
must be sufficiently obvious that, accejtting the 
foregoing as a summary of approved Roman teach- 
ing upon the Sacrament of Confirmation, some 

> This point of view may be curiously paralleled by some of 
the prayers of the early coronation rituals, in which tli« 
sovereign is described by the officiant prelate os recniving his 
crown per impoaitiimem manue noetree (e,g. in liCgg, Three 
Chronation Ordere, Henry Bradshaw Soc., 1900^. 02); and it is 
tupported by the wording of the Prqfeeaio Ftdei of Michael 
PniiBoIogus, drafted at the Second Cktuncil of Lyons (1274X 
which speaks of the sacramentum eonflrmationie qtiod per 
mantium impoeitionem epiacopi wnferunt ehrimemdo renaloe. 


explanations are needed to bring these tenets into 
accord with the facts of early Church ln.story set 
forth in the preceding article. Attention may bo 
directed, in particular, to the following points 

( 1 ) Although Trent teaches that Conlirmation, 
like all the other Sacraments, was instituted by 
(>lirist, nothing is positively laid down concerning 
the manner of that institution, i.e, whotiier im- 
mediate or mediate, whether in genere or in specie, 
Modern theological opinion seems to favour the 
viqw that Christ did Himself immediately institute 
all the Sacraments {i.e. that we do not owe ilieir 
institution to the Church, acting upon Hi.s general 
commission), but that He did not Iliinsclf give 
them all to the Church fully constituted. As a 
recent authority puts the matter : 

*On some Sacraments particularly essential to Christianity. 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist for example, Christ explained 
Himself completely, so that the Churtni has had from the 
very bciunning full and entire consciousness of these sacra- 
mental rites. As to the rest, the Saviour laid down their essen- 
tial principles, leaving to development to show tho Apostles 
and the Church what the Divine Master w'ished to occonmlish. 

. . . Ill other words, Jesus instituted iinnicdintely and 
Baptism and Holy Kucharisb; He instituted immediately but 
impUcilly the live other Sacraments' (Pourrat, Theol. o/ the 
•S’ttcronjswfs, Kng. tr. p. 801 f.X 

( 2 ) It would be readily conceded that, in ihe 
ease of such a Sacrament as Confirmation, tho 
historical evidence is in some respects imperfect 
and obscure. The Church does not claim to clear 
up all the dark passages, but she claims to supple- 
ment by supernatural guidance and theological 
reasoning the data which we owe tt> natural 
research. 

(.3) AV ith regard to tlie early recognition of the gift 
of the Holy Sjiirit as a distinct rite following Bap- 
tism, great stress is usuallv laid by Roman Catholic 
theologians, and deservecTly, upon the opening of 
the heavens and tho descent of tho Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dovo upon our Saviour after His 
baptism in the Jordan. This, taken in combina- 
tion with the NT passages cited in §§ 2 and 3 of 
the preceding article, seems to provide a sound 
historical foundation for such an immediate hut 
implicit institution of the Sacrament by Christ as 
has just been spoken Of. 

(4) The extensive treatment which, following 
Connolly’s Homilies of Narsai, pp. xlii-xlix, has 
been given to the peculiarities of the ancient 
Syrian rite in tho preceding article (§§ 7 and 8 ), 
tends to obscure the very local character of tho 
observances by which tho gift of the Spirit seems 
to he connected with unctions preceding baptism. 
At Jerusalem itself, where the testimony of St. 
Cyril is explicit, os well as at Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Northern Africa, Romo, and through- 
out tho West, we find full and clear liistorical 
evidence which not only establishes tho practice 
of conferring the Holy Spirit after baptism, either 
by unction or by imposition of hands, hut points 
to a very marked consciousness of the distinc- 
tion between the two rites ; in other words, to 
the recognition of Confirmation as a sanctifica- 
tion of a separate order, often conferred by a 
separate minister. For a discussion of this subiect 
the reader may he referred to Dolger, Das Snkra- 
ment dcr Firmung, while the same writer, in an 
article in tho Quartalschrift (1906, pji. 1-41), 
has dealt with the archaeological evidence of early 
date, which estahILshes tho existence in many 
places, e.g, at Naples, Rome, and Salona in 
balmatia, of a separate Confirmation chapel {con- 
signatorium, chriamarium) distinct from the baptis- 
tery. In the Syrian Church, however, tho accounts 
given of the unction, e.g. the lengthy discussion of 
Narsai himself, do not seem to remove it from the 
category of a mere ceremony subsidiary to bap- 
tism, wnile tho efiort made m the Apostolic Con* 
atitutions to alter the Syrian praoticoj introdue- 
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ing an unction with chrism after baptism (see 
Connolly, p. xlvii), points to a consciousness that 
the former practice was fundamentally incomplete. 
Or, can it be that, after all, a post-baptismal 
unction was in use, although for some unaccount- 
able reason it is not formally spoken of in the 
Syrian texts ? It is certainly strange that, as has 
boon pointed out by A. J. Maclean {JThSt, Jan. 
1910, p. 316), ‘in the present East Syrian rite the 
post-bliptismal anointing is not explicitly mentioned, 
though it is usually administered in practice.* 

(6) With regard to many other points-^.^. fhe 
alleged re-administration of Connrmation when 
heretics were reconciled to the Church (see pre- 
vious article, §§ 22 and 30), the reservation to the 
bishop of the power of consecrating the chrism, or, 
again, the history of the introduction of the 
unctions with the * oil of catechumens * and chrism, 
which now precede and follow the administration 
of baptism in the Roman rite— it is submitted that 
our ancient authorities do not speak with suffi- 
cient clearness to warrant any certain conclusions. 
Much ditfcrence of opinion upon such matters 
exists even among writers of the same theological 
sympathies. 

3. Modern liturgical details.— Two or three 
details of the ritual prescribed in the Pontijicale 
Romanum call for brief comment. 

(1) The bishop holds his hands out over the 
candidates while saying certain preliminary 
prayers. This action was formerly considered by 
some to constitute a manuum imiwsitiOt and to m 
of the essence of the rite. 

(2) The candidates— it is not now the custom to 
coiitirm children before they are seven or eight 
years old— are presented to the bishop by a god- 
father or godmother, according to sex. Tnis prac- 
tice seems, however, to date back to the time 
when Confirmation was administered immediately 
after Baptism, at which period the same god- 
parents served for both ceremonies. 

(3) A curious rubric, still printed, though ob- 
solete in practice, directs that the candidate who 
is not an infant shall place his foot upon the foot 
of the godfather. This seems to be a vestige of 
some feudal practice of commendation, and may 
be compared with a similar practice in Teutonic 
marriages (cf. Grimm, Deut. Rechtsalterthumer, 
Berlin, 1881, pp. 142, 165-166, and Weinhold, 
Deutsche Frauen^, Vienna, 1882, ii, 40 ff.). 

(4) After the unction, the bishop is directed to 
give the newly confirmed a slight blow on the 
cheek, with the words Pax tecum. This is most 
probably an imitation of the blow by which 
Knighthood was conferred (cf. the Ordo *De Bene- 
dictione Novi Militis,* in the Pontificate Romanum; 
and Mart6ne, de Antiq. Eccles, Ritibus, Venice, 1783, 
ii. 240). But there is perhaps something also to be 
said for the view that the blow may have origin- 
ally been given to the child to impress upon hb 
mind the fact of his confirmation (cf. Tougard in 
Pricis hiatoriqueSf Jan. 1888; Ileuser in Amer, 
Eccles, Review, May 1889 ; and F. Brenner, 
Verrichtung der Firmung, p. 68), much as the 
boys of the parish were formerly whipped at speci- 
bed places on the occasion of the ‘ beating of the 
bounds.* An early instance, before 1200, of the 
mention of such a blow in administering confirma- 
tion occurs in the Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln 
(GiralduB Cambrensis, Opera, vii. 95). 

liiTiaATUiiB.— Tho best higtorical account la that of F, J, 
pSlffer, Das Sakrament der Pirmung, Vienna, 1900. A very 
treatment of the subject is also given by various critics in 
^ caihol, Paris, 1006, Hi. 076- 
Opnsult also Chardon, UUt, des aaeremmts, Paris, 1746 ; N. 
heU, Sakramente, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1890 ; B. apefoT. 
ffmttwa, Passau, I800 ; Van oort. 2^. di SaenSn^, 
^^tordamj^lOOS; ML Grabmann, Omm, der teholast, Msthode, 
180® I P- Pourrat, La Thiol. ta>eramentairi», Auris. 
1900 (Eng. tr., St Louis, Mo., 1010); F. Brannar, OesehMUl, 


DaraUll. der Verriehtung der Firmung, WOrsburg, 1820: J. 
Pohla. Lehrb. d. Dogmam, Paderbom, 1907 ; J. Turmal, Hist, 
de la thiol, positive, Paris, 1004 ; Tanquaray, Synopeie Theot, 
Dogmat.^h Psris, 1008, vol. iij L. Billot, De Jseelesim Saera- 
mentis, Rome, 1806; C. S.J. Pesch, Proeleetiones Dogmatism, 
vol. vi.s, Freiburg, 1008 ; F. Probst, SakramenU und Sdkra- 
mentalien in den dret ereten Jahrhunderten, Tubingen, 1872 ; 
G. L. Hahn, Die Lehre von den Sakramenten. Breslau, 1864. 

Herbert Thurston. 

CONFORMITY.— The ethical question regard- 
ing conformity is, How far may a man, from regard 
to the feelings or authority of otliers, consent in 
outward action to what, apart from such regard, 
ho is not inwardly convinced is right or tnie, or 
what ho is even inwardly convinced is not right or 
tnie— more shortly. How far may a man conceal 
or act against his own inward conviction, in defer- 
ence to the feelings of other persons or to external 
authority ? Such a question cannot be simply set 
aside as illegitimate, unless we are prepared to 
aasert for certain abstract formulas or duty {e.g, 
that we ought to speak the truth) a kind of ab 
lateness which ignores the social ends to which all 
duties are relative, and ignores also the way in 
which a general rule, valid under ordinary and 
tacitly assumed conditions, may be modified or 
abrogated by the presence of extraordinary condi- 
tions not contemplated in the general statement. 
No one would seriously contend, e.g., that the duty 
of promise- keeping requires the promiser not to 
stop even to save a drowning man’s life, if by so 
doing he would have to break an appointment. 
On the other hand, it is evident that our question 
is, as it has been called (Morley, On Compromise), 

* a question of boundaries,* a question involving a 
connict of duties. And, so far as the decision of 
such questions turns upon the infinite variety and 
subtle details of personal relations between in- 
dividuals, ethical science can have nothing to say 
beyond the vaguest generalities, such os that, on 
the one hand, we ought not unnecessarily to wound 
other people’s feelings, or that, on the other, we 
ought not to suppress our convictions except for 
grave reasons. It is difficult, e.g., to see how the 
writer iust quoted is entitled to say, so emphatically 
as he (foes, that ‘one relationship in life, and one 
only, justifies us in being silent wiere otherwise it 
would be right to speak ; this relationship is that 
between child and parents’ (op. cit. p. 166). If we 
take a duty such as that of a son to support and 
care for his parents in old age, it is obvious that 
the duty is one which falls upon a son as such : 
the relationship is the very oasis of the duty. 
But we can hardly say the same of the duty of 
suppressing one’s convictions: here the relation- 
ship seems to require only that added degree of 
deference which a son will naturally pay to his 
parents’ opinions in all relations of fife. And, if 
so, it is surely paradoxical to contend that a like 
deference is not equally obligatory in the more 
intimate relation of husband and wife. 

It would seem, then, that the only cases in which 
we can look for a definite development of ethical 
doctrine in regard to conformity— as distinguished 
from mere casuistical discussion — are those in 
which some external authority has a peculiar 
claim upon our conformity, in a sense analogous 
to that in which parents have a peculiar claim 
to their b^’s obedience or to their adult son’s 
support. The two authorities which most evi- 
dently possess such a claim, and whose claims 
most need discussion, are the State and the 
Church. How far is a citizen morally permitted or 
obliged to obey legal injunctions of whose nature 
or objects he disapproves? How far, e.g.^ is 
military service to m obligatory upon a Quaker, 
payment of Church rates upon a Dissenter ? And 
the question of obligation is, of course, both ac- 
centuated and modifi^ when the citizen is himself 
an official of the State acting as such; e.g., how 
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far ia a Roldicr or a subordinate oflicer, when 
ordered to fire upon a mob, relieved froin^ all 
moral responsibility by the fact of his superior’s 
command ? Very similar questions are raised by 
the Church’s claim to authority. How far may a 
layman, and still more a clergyman, subscribe a 
creed which he does not fully or literally believe ? 

All that can be attemptca hero is to point out 
some of the more general considerations which 
must bo kept steadily in view if these questions 
are to be adequately discussed. In the first place, 
we must put asitle as an empty truism-irrelevant 
or even question-begging— the assertion that a man 
must at all costs obey his conscience. For our 
problem is precisely to determine what, in the 
above cases, conscience really commands. We 
cannot, then, from the ethical point of view, start 
with a deliverance of conscience as a fixed datum. 
(From the political point of view, the ruler must 
needs take the conscience of any section of his 
subjects as a datum to be reckoned with. Not 
that he is obliged to give way to their conscience 
if he thinks them wrong,— for the sanctity of con- 
science can extend, in any ultimate sense, no 
further than the amount of moral truth which it 
apprehends, — but he must take it into account as 
one of the data of his problem. A Christian ruler 
might bo very unwise in trying to enforce mono- 
gamy on a Muhammadan population, and yet the 
United States be entirely justified in putting down 
Mormonism. ) In the second place, we must be on 
our guard against a fallacy into which wo are 
likely to fall, if we bemn by considering what the 
individual’s duty would be, apart from his relation 
to the external authority, and then bring in this 
relation as a modifying circumstance. For we are 
then apt to think of the relation as mtrely a modi- 
fying circumstance, in the sense of being essentially 
subordinate to the abstract rule of duty. That is 
to say, we are apt to assume beforehand that the 
relation to the external authority cannot bo im- 
ortant enough to alter the whole character of the 
uty. And thus, by the very form in which we 
put our question, we already go far to prejudge 
the answer. It would be absurd, e.g., to begin the 
consideration of the duty of military service in 
time of war by laying down that wo may not kill 
a man who has done no wrong, and then go on to 
ask whether we may break tliis rule at the com- 
mand of the State. If, with Tolstoi, w’e begin by 
putting the question in this form, we have already 
committed ourselves, tacitly or by implication, to 
that denial of the value and authority of the State 
as an institution to which he proceeds to give open 
expression {Kingdom of God is within you^ 1894, 
ch. yii.). But, on any less extravagant view than 
his, it is impossible for the citizen of a State, that 
is to say, the institution on which the whole sys- 
tem of law and order in life practically depends, to 
treat his relation to the State in any matter of 
public duty as a mere qualifying circumstance to 
be taken into account after his duty has been 
otherwise determined. In any matter of public 
duty the real question at issue as regards con- 
formity is always this, Do I think the particular 
human interest ' that is endangered by conformity 
80 vital, that I, with others of like mind, am pre- 
pared to endanger, by our refusal of service or our 
pi^ive resistance or our active reliellion, the in- 
stitution on which the whole fabric of hwnuin 
interests depends? This, at any rate, is tlie ques- 
tion of principle. To say, witii regard to a par- 

I It might be objected that what is etidangered by war in, 
not a partioular human interest, but the sanctity of human life 
In general. But the objection simply repeats the original 
lallaoy. There la no World-Empire which could assert Uio 
•aaouty of human life i^inst warring States, and therefore 
we have to ohooae, not between a cosmopolitan and a civic 
patrioUsm, but between a dvic patriotism and anarchy. 


ticular case, that no such danger to the State is 
likely to ensue, is (1) to admit that the interest, 
however important in itself, is a narrow one ; and 
(2) to ignore the fact that the State depends on a 
universal habit of obedience, which is undermined 
in some degree by every example of disobedience. 
If, then, the citizen cannot answer the above ques- 
tion of principle in the affirmative, he does no 
wrong by conformity— provided always, of course, 
that in his capacity as a citizen he uses all lawful 
means to secure the partioular interest endangered. 

We have illustrated the duty of conformity, as 
regards the ordinary citizen, from the supposed 
case of a citizen required to serve in the army. It 
is worth while to illustrate the duty of an official 
of the State from the corresponding cose of a 
soldier required, e.g.^ to fire on a mob. For it is 
interesting to observe that our English system of 
law commits in practice, and in an even aggra- 
vated form, the same mistake as that to which we 
have objected in theory. It treats the soldier’s 
special duty of obedience to military law as a 
mere qualifying circumstance in relation to his 
general civic duty to obey the ordinary law of the 
land ; or, rather, it says he must obey both laws, 
and choose as best lie can which to obey when 
they conflict. Hence ‘ho may ... bo liable to 
be shot by a court-mart ial if he disobeys an order, 
and to be hanged by a judge and jury if lie obeys 
it* (Dicey, Law ^ the Constitution^y 1902, p. 298. 
and cf. case cited p. 207, note 4). In the actual 
w'orking of the legal machinery the absurdity of 
this situation is, of course, largely relieved by 
reliance on the common sense of a jury and by 
the power of the Crown * to nullify the eitect of an 
unjust conviction by means of a pardon’ (Dicey, 
p. 301). But the situation illustrates very well 
the practical consequenc.es of the theoretiital error. 

Tne question of religious conformity differs 
from that of civic in this respect, that member- 
ship of a Church is voluntary in a sense in which 
citizenship is not. We ought not, indeed, to 
exaggerate this difference, for in the case of a 
person of strong religious convictions, and of 
(what may be roughly called) ‘ high ’ Church 
views, it may amount to very little in practice. 
We can hanily wonder, e,g,y at the Buumission 
with which Roman Catholic disbelievers in Papal 
Infallibility received the decree, when the choice 
lay between submission and excoininuiiication. 
Provided that we recognize, however, that Pro- 
testants and Nonconformists aro, in the very 
nature of the cose, disposed to take a less grave 
view of schism in the occlosiastical sphere than the 
secular moralist must take of rebellion in the civic 
sphere, the question of principle and the general 
considerations to be kept in view are otherwise 
similar. If we begin by assuming that the re- 
petition of a creecf in a church service is to be 
judged like an ordinary as.sertion made with refer- 
ence to a simple matter of fact in words chosen 
by ourselves, and that subscription to a creed is 
to be judged like an ordinary promise made with 
reference to a particular act in terms chosen by 
ourselves, and that the only question as regards 
conformity, accordingly, is whether and how far 
■we may relax the ordinary rules of truth -speaking 
and promise- keeping in church matters without 
bad results, we simply prejudge the answer from the 
outset. We may as well go on to repudiate creeds 
and Churches altogether, as Tolstoi repudiates the 
Stiite. Argument about the function of a creed 
and the adequacy of actual creeds does not fall 
within the scope of this article, any more than 
argument about unity and schism. So it will 
here be simply assumed that the kind of creed 
with which we are practically concerned is to he 
regarded as a traditional symbol of the Church’s 
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faith, and is to bo interpreted by the authority of 
the present-day Church itself. From the x>oint of 
view thus assumed we must, regard such an accusa- 
tion as that of *hard, fiat, unmistakable false- 
hood’ (Sidgwick, in the controversy referred to 
in literature below), brought against cler^men 
who do not accept certain propositions m the 
Apostles’ Creed in their literal sense, as analo- 
gous to the accusation of murder brought against 
Boldiers who, under orders, tire on an enemy or on 
a riotous mob. The only objective definition of 
tlio extent of the clergyman’s obligation is that 
which is given to it by the authoritative organs of 
the Church’s governntent. And if he satisfies his 
own ecclesiastical superiors, outsiders have no right 
to apply to his action a standard which implicitly 
sots aside the Church’s authority. We need not, 
of course, deny that a Church would do well to 
revise a creed which in any considerable measure 
has ceased to afford an adequate expression of its 
faith. But this is a question of tlie Church’s 
obligation ratlier than of the individual clorgy- 
maivs. Just as a citizen niuv — within wide limits 
— rightly conform to a law which he thinks unju.st, 
so too a churchman may — within corresponding, if 
perhaps narrower, limits— rightly conform (b a 
creed that contains propositions which he thinks 
untrue (whether in a liistorical or in a religlon.s 
sense) — provided always, of course, that the 
churchman, like the citizen, has used all lawful 
means to have the evil remedied. 

A special difficulty is caused by the fact, just 
alluded to, that propositi<ms may be true in a 
religious sense, while false in a literal, liistorical, 
or scientific sense ; or, to put the distinction in a 
less objoctionahle or ambiguous way, a pro[)Osition 
intended to express a genuine religious truth, 
which the^ believer does accept, may express it in 
a form which he is unable to accept, not because 
of any religious reason, but because the pro|>osi- 
tion so formulated combines the genuine religious 
truth with other statements noitlicr true nor re- 
ligious; e,g.^ to very many religious persons the 
Divinity of Christ is iiu^onccivable apart from 
His miraculous birth, but to others *it is just 
blas])hcniy to suppose that the divinity of a man 
who comes nearer to (Jod than other men consists 
in some abnormnlity of his physical organization’ 
(Nettloship, rhilosophical lieinainSt 1897, p. 105; 
of. whole Letter). If the Church at large enforces 
the former view, while the individual takes the 
latter, the cose is specially hard, because the 
individual then finds himself ex [idled from the 
communion of the Church, although he is not 
conscious of any real or religious divergence from 
its faith. See also art. Nonconformity. 

LmRATURS.— On the;;cnora1 ethical principles : T. H. Green, 
Prohg. to JithicSt Oxford, 1883, bk. Iv, ch. ii., and Princ. of 
Poftf, Obligation (reprinted from WorJu, vol. iiO, Lond. 1805, 
especially sect. II. On confonnity generally : J. Morley, On 
Compromise^, Lond. 1877 (often reprinted). On the ethics of 
relidoui conformity : an interesting discussion between J. Sidg- 
wide and H. Rashdall in IJE^yo\H. vi. and vii., 1890 -7, con- 
tinued ^ Sidgwick, Praef leaf Ethics, Lond. 1898, pp. 142 ff., 
and T. 0. Smith, IJB, vol. x. HeNRY BARKER. 

CONFUCIAN RELIGION.-The Confucian 
religion is the ancient religion of China, the wor- 
ship of the Universe by worship of its parts and 
phenomena. In the age of Han, two centuries 
before and two after the birth of Christ, that Uni- 
versalism divided itself into two branches— Taoism 
and Confuciunisin, and simultaneously Buddhism 
was grafted upon it. Buddhism probably found its 
way into China principally in the universal istio 
form which is called Malidyilua, so that it could 
live and thrive perfectly upon the congeneric stem. 
And so we have in China throe religions, as 
three branches upon one root or trunk, which is 
Universalism. 


The Chinese Empire u'as created in the 3rd cent, 
B.C., when the mighty Shi Hwang, of the Ts’ing 
dynasty, which hiS ruled in the north-west since 
the 9th cent. B.c,, destroyed in streams of blood 
the complex of States which, up to that time, hod 
existed in the birthplace of higher East Asian 
culture, the home of llonfucius and Mencius. But 
the House of Ts’ing did not exist long enough to 
organize the great creation of this first Emperor 
of China. It collapsed after a few years, giving 
place to the glorious House of Han, which main- 
tained itself and its throne till the 3rd cent. A.D. 
Tliis dynasty, in organizing the enormous young 
Empire, built up a political constitution, naturally 
and systematically taking for its guide the prin- 
ciples, rules, and precedents of the old time, that is 
to say, the ancient literature, in so far as it was not 
irrecoverably lost in the flames which Shi Hwang, 
in a frenzy of pride, had kindled to devour it. 
With a view to the completion of this gigantic 
task of organization, this Classical literature was 
sought for, restored, emended, commented upon, 
and thus there arose a classical, uItra-con.servativo 
State-constitution, which, handed down as an 
heirloom to all succeeding dynasties, exists to 
this day. The religious elements contained in 
the classics were necessarily incorporated with 
that constitution, together with ^ tlie political, 
seeing that everything contained in the classics 
was to be preserved and developed as a holy 
institution oi the ancients ; in other words, those 
religions elements became the State religion. This 
is, in consequence, now fully two thousand years 
old. Its basal principle, Universalisni, is, of 
course, older, inucu older than the classical books 
by which it has been preserved. As is the case 
with many origins, that of China’s Universalism 
is lost in tiio darkness of antiquity. 

With the classical books the name of Confucius 
is inseparably associated. Five are called King ; 
the otners are called Shu. Certainly Confucius 
did not write them all ; they belong partly to a 
much older, partly to a later, period, lie is held 
to have written only one Kimit the CKun~tsHu. 
Throe other Kings, called the Shu, or Book of His- 
tory, the Shi, of Songs, and the Yih, or Natural 
Mutations, he is said merely to have compiled or 
edited ; and even this may not bo true. In the 
books which constitute the fifth King, entitled 
Li-ki, or Memorials on Social Laws and Kites, he > 
and his discijiles are mentioned so frequently that 
this classic appears to have l>eeii eomposod from 
information about him, and from sayings origin- 
ating with himself. The four Shu originated 
almost entirely with disciples of the sage ; they 
contain sayings, doctrines, anil conversations of 
tlieir master, mostly of an ethical and political 
complexion. The titles are : Lun-gii, or Discourses 
and Conversations ; Uhung-yww, or Doctrine of 
the Mean ; Tai-hioh, or Great Study ; and Meng- 
tszi, or (Works of) Mencius. 

We may then just as well call Confucianism 
Classicism, and the classics the holy hooks or 
bihles of Confucianism. Universalism, which it 
represents, is known by the name of Taoism. 
Indeed, its starting-point is the Tao, which means 
the * Road * or * Way,’ that is to say, the road in 
which the Universe moves, its method and pro- 
cesses, its conduct and operation, the complex of 
piienomena regularly recui-ring in it — in short, 
the Order of the World, Nature, or Natural 
Order. Actually, it is in the main the annual 
rotation of the seasons, the process of renovation 
and decay of Nature ; and it may, accordingly, be 
called Tune, the creator and destroyer. AccoiM- 
ing to the classics, Tao is the Yang and the Ftn, 
the two cosmic souls or breaths yfnioh represent 
the male and the female part of the UnWenie, 
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aasimilatod respectively with the fructifying 
Heavens, and with the Earth which they fructify, 
08 also with heat and cold, li^ht and darkness. 
The vicissitudes of these souls, indeed, every year 
produce the seasons and their phenomena. 

Universalism defines the Yang as a supreme 
universal sken^ or deity, living, creating, which 
divides itself into an infinite number of .s/ica, and 
deiioses them into beings ; and it defines the 
Yin as a universal kweit likewise divisible into 
myriads of particles, each of which, in a man, 
may form his other soul. Accordingly, creation 
is a continuous emanation or effusion, and de- 
struction a never ceasing re-absorption, of particles 
of the Yang and tlio Yin. These particles, the 
shen and kwei^ are innumerable. The Universe 
is crowded with them in all its parts. A 
being a part of the Yang, or tlie beatific half of 
the Universe, is a good spirit or a god, and a kwei^ 
belonging to the Yin, is, as a rule, a spirit of evil, a 
spectre, a devil, or demon. As there is no power 
beyond the Tao, there is no good in the Universe 
but that which conies from the shen^ no evil but 
that which the hmi cause or inflict. 

We may, accordingly, say that Confucianism 
is a universalistic Animism, polytheistic and poly- 
demonistic. The gods are such shen as animate 
heaven, the sun and moon, the stars, wind, rain, 
clouds, thunder, the earth, mountains, rivers, etc.; 
in particular also the shen of deceased men are 
gods. And kwei swarm everywhere ; this is a 
dogma as true as the existonce of the Yin, as true 
also os the existence of the Tao, or Order of tho 
World. They perform in that Order tho part of 
distributers of evil,, thus exercising a dominant 
influence over human fate. But, since the Yang is 
high above the Yin, as high as heaven which De- 
longs to it is above the earth, Heaven is the chief 
sheUf or god, who rules and controls all spectres 
and their actions ; and so theology has this great 
dogma, that no spirits harm men without the 
authorization of iloavon or its silent consent. 
They are, accordingly. Heaven’s agents for pun- 
ishing the bad ; and this dogma is a principal 
article in the Confucian system of ethics. 

z. Because the Emperor stands at the head of tlie 
realm, nay, of the wiiole earth, he is the head of 
the State religion. He acknowledges the superi- 
ority only of Heaven, whose son he is. Heaven is 
the natural protector of his throne and house, 
which would unavoidably perish if, by wicked 
conduct, he forfeited Heaven’s favour. Heaven 
is the highest god that exists, there being in the 
Chinese system no god beyond the world, no 
maker of it, no Jahwch, no Allah. It bears to 
this hour its old classical names, !rien, Heaven ; 
Ti, Emperor ; or Shang-ti, Supreme Emperor (cf. 
also vol. iii. p. 549 f.). 

The most important sacrifice ofFered to this god 
takes place on the night of the winter-solstice, an 
important moment in the Order of the World, 
when Heaven’s beneficent influence is re-horn, 
because the Yang, or light and heat, then begins 
to increase after having descended to its lowest ebb. 
The sacrifice is presenteil on the so-called Round 
Eminence {yuen khiu), also known as the Altar 
of Heaven (Tien tan), which stands to the south 
of the Tatar city. This altar, quite open to tho 
sky, is composed of three circular marble terraces 
of different diameters, placed one above the other, 
all provided with marble balustrades, and access- 
ible by staircases which exactly face tho four 
chief points of the compass. At the northern 
and eastern sides there are buildings for various 
purposes. A wide area, partly a park with 
gigantic trees, and surrounded by high walls, 
Res around this altar, which is the largest in 
the world. On the longest night of the year, 


the Emperor proceeds to the altar, escorted by 
princes, grandees, officers, and troops, to tho nuui. 
her of many hundreds. Everybody is in the richest 
ceremonial dres.s. The spectacle, illuminated by 
the scanty light of large torches, is most iinpos- 
ing. Every magnate, minister, and mandarin has 
ilia assigned place on the altar and its terraces, 
or on tho marble pavement which surrounds it. 
On tho upper terrace, a large tablet, inscribed 
‘ Imperial Heaven, Supreme Emperor,* stands in 
a shrine on the north side, and faces due south. 
In two rows, facing east and west, are shrines 
which contain tablets of tho ancestors of the 
Etnperor. Before each tablet a variety of sacri- 
ficial food is placed— soup, meat, fish, dates, chest- 
nuts, rice, vegetables, spirits, etc., all conformably 
to ancient classical precedent and tradition. On 
the second terrace are tablets for tho spirits of the 
sun, the moon, the Great Bear, the live planets, 
the twenty-eight principal constellations, and the 
host of stars ; furthermore, there are those of tlie 
winds, clouds, ruin, and thunder. Before these 
tablets are dishes and baskets with sacrificial 
articles. Cows, goats, and swine have been 
slaughtered for all those oflerings, and, while 
the ceremonies are proceeding, a bullock or heifer 
is burning on a pyro as a special oflering to high 
heaven. The Emperor, who has purified himself 
for the solemnity by fasting, is led up tho altar by 
the southern flight of steps, which on lx>tli sides is 
crowded by dignitaries. Directors of the cere- 
monies guide liiru, and loudly proclaim every 
action or rite which ho has to perform. The 
spirit of Heaven is invited, by means of a hymn 
accompanied by sacred music, to descend and 
settle in tho tablet. Before this tablet, and 
subsequently before those of his ancestors, tlie 
Emperor oners incense, jade, silk, broth, and 
rice-spirits. He humbly Kneels, and knocks his 
forehead against the pavement several times. A 
grandee reads a statutory prayer in a loud voice, 
and several officials ofl'or incense, silk, and spirits 
to the tablets of the sun, moon, stars, clouds, rain, 
wind, and thunder. Finally, the sacrificial gihs are 
carried away, thrown into furnaces, and burned. 

This Imperial sacrifice is probably the most 
pompous worship which ever has been paid on tliis 
earth to a divinity of Nature. It is attended by 
a large body of musicians and religious dancers, 
performing at every imi)ortant moment. 

In the same vast altar-park there is, to the 
north of the Round Eminence, another altar of 
the same form, hut of smaller dimensions, hear- 
ing a largo circular building with dome or 
cupola, called ki nien tien, or * temple where 
prayers are sent up for a good year,’ that is to 
say, for an abundant harvest throughout the Em- 
pire. Here a sacrifice is ofFered by the Emperor 
to Heaven and to his ancestors, in the first decade 
of the first month of the year; while, to obtain 
seasonable rains for the croi)s, a sacrifice is pre- 
sented in the same building, in the first month of 
tho summer, to the same tablets, as also to those 
of rain, thunder, clouds, and winds. This cere- 
mony is reneated if rains do not fall in due 
time or sufficiently copiously. These sacrifices 
are mostly performed hv priiutes or ministers, as 
proxies ot tlio Son of Heaven. 

The ritual for all tho State sacrifices is similar 
to that for Heaven, hut the pomp and offerings 
vary with the rank of the gods. 

Next to Heaven in tho scries of State divinities 
is Earth, called officially Hu-Vu, or * Empress 
Earth,’ whose square altar of marble, open to t he 
sky, is situated in a vast walled park, outside the 
northern wall of Peking. Here a solemn sacrifice 
is offered annually by tne Emperor, or his proxy, 
on the day of the summer solstice, to the tablet 
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of Earth and to those of the Imperial ancestors, 
and, on the second terrace, to the tablets of the 
chief mountains, rivers, and seas. 

From the fact that the Emperor, in performing 
the sacrifioes to Heaven and Earth, allots a second 
place to the tablets of his ancestors, it follows that 
they stand, in the system of tlie State religion, 
next to Heaven and Earth in rank. Solemn sacri- 
fices are offered to them by the Emperor in the 
Tai miao, or ‘ Grand Temple,* on the south-east 
of the Palace grounds, ana at the mausolea, in 
temples erectea there, one in front of each grave- 
mound. 

Next in rank to the Imperial ancestors in the 
pantheon of the State are the Si6-Taiht or gods of 
the ground, and of millet or com. They have 
their large open altar in a park to the west of the 
Grand Temple. The Emperor sacrifices there in 
spring and autumn, or sends a proxy to perform 
this high-priestly duty. 

2 . The above are the so-called Ta-szgf or * Great 
Sacrifices.* Next in rank are those of the second 
category, the Chung or ‘Middle Sacrifices.* 
These are presented at various altars or temples 
erected in or about Peking. The Sun -god has his 
large walled park, with round, open altar-terrace, 
outoide the main east gate, to the region of sun- 
rise ; the Moon-goddess has her square altar 
outside the west gate, because the west is the 
region in which the new moon is bom. Sacrifices 
are offered there to the sun bjr the Emperor or his 
proxy, at the astronomical mid*spring, when the 
sun conquers darkness ; the Moon receives her 
sacrifice on the day of mid-autumn, — autumn being, 
in China*8 natural philosophy, associated with the 
west, where the new moonlight is bom. 

The other State-gods of this Middle Class are 
the famous men of fabulous antiouity who intro- 
duced the Tao, or Order of the Universe, among 
men, thus conferring on them the blessings of 
civilization, learning, and ethics. They may be 
enumerated as follows 

(1) Shen Nung^ the ‘divine husbandman,* the 
EmMror (28th cent. b.g.) who taught people 
husoandry. He is worshipped by the Emperor, 
or his proxy, with a sacrifice on an auspicious day 
in the second month of the spring, when the works 
of husbandry are supposed to begin, this rite being 
pNerformed on an open square altar in a walled park, 
situated west of the neat Altar of Heaven. 

(2) Sien-ta^an, or ‘ Uie first breeder of silkworms,* 
sup^sod to have been the wife of the Emperor 
Hwang (27th cent. B.G.). In the first month of 
spring, the Empress, followed by a great train of 
courtdadies, presents a sacrifice to her on an altar 
in the park of the Palace. 

(3) 188 Imperial and princely rulers of the past. 
The five Emperors of the oldest mythical period 
receive sp^ial sacrificial worship in a temple in the 
Palace, viz. Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, Hwang- ti, Yao, 
and Shun, together with the founders of the house 
of Cheu, and Confucius. 

(4) Confucius. He is worshipped together with 
his nearest ancestors, and over seventy earlier and 
later exponents of his doctrine and school, all of 
whom have tablets in his temples throughout the 
Empire. 

(5) State deities also are the men and women 
who, in the course of the centuries, have been dis- 
tinguished for Confucian virtue and learning. Four 
temples are built for them near every Confucius 
temple. 

(6) The Tien Shen^ or ‘ deities of the sky,* that 
is to say, of the clouds, the rain, the wind, and 
thunder. 

• (1) The Ti-kit or ‘ earth- gods,* are the ten princi- 
pal mountains of the Empire, besides five hills 
and ranges of hills which dominate the site of the 


mausolea of the present dynasty ; farther, the four 
seas or oceans at the four sides of the Empire or of 
the earth, and the four main rivers of China, viz. 
the Hwang-ho, the Yang-tze, the Hwai, and the 
Tsi : and, finally, the mountains and streams in the 
neighbourhood of Peking, end various others within 
the Empire. 

(8) Next comes Tai-aui^ or * the Great Year,* 
the planet Jupiter, whose path in the heavens 
governs the arrangement of the almanac which is 
annuallv publislied by Imperial authority, and 
gives the various days considered suitable for 
the transaction of the various business of life. 
This god thus rules the Tao, or revolution of the 
Universe, and consequently the Tao of human life, 
which, in order to bestow happiness and prosperity, 
must fit in with the Universal Tao, or course of 
Time. 

3. The third section of the Confucian State religion 
embraces the JCiun-azU, or ‘ Collective Sacrifices.* 
These are all offered by mandarins to the gods in 
the following lists: (1) the Sien-i, or ‘physicians 
of the |)ast,* patriarchs of the art of promoting and 
preserving human health: Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, 
and Hwang-ti; (2) Kwan-yu^ the war-god of the 
present dynasty, a great hero of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. A.D. ; ',(3) lYen-cA*any, a star in the Great 
Bear, the patron of the classical studies on which 
is based the selection of State officials, who by 
their rule maintain the Tao among men ; (4) Peh- 
kih kiun^ ‘ the ruler of the north pole * ; (6) Hwo 
ahtn^ ‘ the god of fire* ; (6) P'ao-ahent ‘ the cannon- 
gods * ; (7) ChHng-hwang ahen, * gods of the walls 
and moats,* that is to say, the patron divinities of 
walled cities and forts throughout the Empire ; (8) 
Tung-yoh ahen^ the ‘god of the Eastern Mountain,* 
i.«. the Thaishan in Shan-tung ; (9) four Lung^ or 
dragons, gods of water and rain, for whom temples 
exist in the environs of Peking, apparently for the 
management and regulation of the fung-shui of 
the city and the Imperial palace ; (10) Ma Tsu-p'ot 
the goddess of the ocean and water ; (11) Hu-t^u- 
aheut or ‘god of the ground* ; and Szi-kung ahen^ 
the patron of architecture, to each of whom, before 
a^ Duilding works are undertaken, sacrifices are 
offered on altars erected on the site of the build- 
ing; (12) Yao shen, ‘the gods of the porcelain 
kilns* ; (13) Men aheuy the gods of certain Palace 
doors and gates of Peking ; and (14) Ta'ang-ahen, 
‘ the gods of the store-houses * of Peking and Tung- 
chow. 

Many of these State sacrifices are also offered by 
the authorities throughout the provinces, on altars 
or in temples which have been built for this purpose 
in the chief city of each province, department, or 
district — namely, those of the gods 01 the ground 
and of millet ; those of Shen Nung, Goniucius, 
and the gods of clouds, rain, wind, and thunder ; 
those of the mountains and rivers in the country ; 
those of the walls and moats of the city ; and those 
of Kwan-yli. In Peking, as in the provinces, there 
are, moreover, temples, ouilt with tho same official 
design, for a great number of historical persons 
who have renaered services to the dynasties and 
the people. They have, on that account, received 
titles of honour from the Emperors, and have 
their special temples in the places where they lived 
and worked. There are also similar temples for 
former wise and faithful princes, nobles, ana states- 
men ; for men who have sacrificed their lives in 
the service of the dynasty, etc. 

4. Lastly, three sacrinces are prescribed to be 
offered annually by the authorities all through the 
Empire for the repose and refreshment of the souls 
of the departed in general. 

All the State sacrifices take place either on 
certain fixed days of the calendar, or on days 
which are indusated as favourable and felicitous. 
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This synopsis of the State pantheon shows that 
the Gontuoian reli^on is a niixturo of Nature- 
worship and worship of the dead. It is the rule 
to represent the ^ods who are believed to have 
lived as men» by images in human form, and the 
others by tablets inscribed witli their principal 
divine titles. Images as well as tablets are in- 
habited by the spirits, especially when, at sacrifices, 
these have been formally prayed to or summoned, 
with or without music, to descend into those 
objects. Confucian worship and sacrilice, then, 
being actually addressed to animate images, is 
idolatry. Certainly it is ouite inconsistent with 
the Chinese spirit to thiiiK of such tablets and 
images as mere wood and paint. 

The religion of the State, performed by the Son 
of Heaven as high priest, and by ministers and 
mandarins all through the Empire as his proxies, 
is thoroughly ritualistio. Since, during the Han 
dynasty, under the auspices of Emperors and by 
the care of illustrious scholars, the classics were 
rescued from oblivion, an elaborate ritual, based 
on those classics, was at the same time called into 
existence in the form of rescripts, regulating in 
minutest detail every point in tiie State religion. 
Subscqiiont dynasties framed their institutions in 
general, and their ritual of the State religion in 
particular, on those of the House of Han, though 
with modifications and additions of more or less 
importance. Instances of eminent statesmen pre- 
senting memorials to the throne, in which they 
criticized rituals and proposed corrections, abound 
in the historical works ; and these instances prove 
that formal codifications of rites have always been 
in existence since the reign of the House of 
Han. 

These codifications have for the most part been 
preserved in the dynastic Histories, but it is not 
possible now to decide whether they are given in 
their entirety or in an abridged shape. None of 
them equals in elaboration that of the Khai-yuen 
period (713-741). This vast compendium of statu- 
tory rites of the T’ang dynasty is a systematic 
compilation of nearly all the ceremonial usages 
mentioned in the classical books, with a Ssw 
additional elements borrowed from the House of 
Han. It was drawn up by the statesman Biao 
Sung, assisted, as we may admit, by a body of 
officials and scholars, and it has been the medium 
througli which the most ancient religious institu- 
tions of China have held their place as standard- 
rites of the State religion to tliis day. The Ta 
2Wing hwui tien^ or Collective Statutes of the 
Great House of Ts’ing, are moulded on it. It is 
also the prototype of the 'Ta TsHng t\ing ft, or 
General Kituals of the Great Ts’ing dynasty, which 
is an official codification of the rites proper for the 
use of the nation and its rulers. Therefore, whoever 
is able to read and interpret Chinese texts has it 
in his power to study and describe in its details 
the State religion from official printed docu- 
ments. 

The conclusion is, of course, ready to hand, that 
the State religion is instituted for no other purpose 
than to influence the Universe by the worship of 
gods who constitute the Yai^, in order that happi- 
ness may be ensured to the Emperor and his house 
and to his people. It is, in other words, a religion 
pui^rting to secure the good working of the Tao, 
or Universal Order, thus naturally to frustrate the 
work of the Yin and its spectres. Thus the exercise 
of that religion is reasonably the highest duty of 
rulers, whom that Tao has assigned to secure that 
good working among men. The people are not 
allowed to take part in it, except by erecting the 
State temples and altars, and keeping them in good 
repair at their own cost and by their own latour. 
The only religion allowed to them by the State is 


the worship of their own ancestors, which is 
classical ana therefore Confucian. 

Yet, as every whore in the world, religious in- 
stincts in China go their own way, in spite of 
official rescripts. Not content witn the worship 
of their ancestors, tlie people freely indulge in the 
worship of Conhician ucitics. In villages and in 
other localities they liave teiuplcs for the worship 
of mountains, streams, rocks, and tlie like. The 
god of the earth in particular enjoys much venera- 
tion; in all quarters the people have erected 
temples or chapels and shrines to him ; they regard 
and worship him as the god of wealth, and the 
patron divinity of agriculture. And every w'here 
the people resort to certain Btato temples in the 
chief towns of provinces, departments, and districts, 
and worship the idols there after their own fashion. 

This popular worship of Confucian divinities 
being practised all through the Empire, the images 
of g(Mls exist by tons of thousands, the temples oy 
thousands. Almost every temple has its idol gods 
which are co-ordinato or subordinate in rank to 
the chief goil, so that China fully deserves to be 
called the most idolatrous conn try, in the world. 
This religion is also practised in private houses, 
many of which have altars for gods and goddesses, 
to whom, on fixed days, sacrifices are annually pre- 
sented. 

The worship of ancestors is mentioned in the 
ancient classics so often, and in such detail, that 
we cannot doubt it was also tlie core of the 
ancient religion. It has assumed the form of a 
most elaborate system of disposal of the dead. 
Washing and dressing of corpses, coffining and 
burial, and ^ave-building are matters of the 
greatest solicitude. The erection of large tumuli 
for princes and nobles was always the rule in 
China, and the mausolea built for emperors and 
princes were mamiticent structures. Those of the 
present ruling dynasty certainly belong to the 
greatest and grandest which the hand of man ever 
pro<luced. 

The ancestral cult is regulated in the State ritual 
byl special rescripts for all classes of the Chinese 
people. Many a well-to-do family possesses its 
ancestral temple, wliere the soul taluets of its older 
generations are preserved, and whore sacrifices are 
ofiered to them. In the dwelling-house a part of 
the altar is set apart for the worship of the latest 
generations. A temple in front of the altar serves 
for the offerings, which are presented by the family 
on various fixed days in the calendar, with the 
father or grandfather at their head. Besides, there 
is an altar on each grave, which has been built with 
some outlay, and tlie mausolea of the great of this 
earth have even a temple, containing an altar with 
the tablet of the soul which rests with the body in 
the grave. In the first months and years after the 
burial, certain sacrifices are offered on the grave ; 
later on there is one sacrifice in every year, in 
spring, in the TTing ming season, reserved for 
visits to the family tombs, and for cleaning and 
repairing them. Of course the tombs are visited 
on many other occasions (cf., further, art. Com- 
munion WITH THE Dead [Chinese]. 

No doubt ancestor- worship has some value as an 
ethical element. The punishing hand of the fore- 
fathers is always present on the house- altar and 
in the temple of the family, and will deter many 
a son or daughter from evil. Ancestor-worship 
strengthens the ties of family life, as it supplies 
the descendants with a rallying point in the 
common ancestral altar. It thus fosters a spirit 
of mutual help in the emergencies of life, and it has 
exercised a powerful influence upon Chinese family 
life and social institutions. 

LiTiBATUM.— Itoe end of next article. 

J. J. M. Dk Gboot. 
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CONFUCIUS.— The system which is known in ! 
the West as Confucianism is described in China as 
Ju-kiao, or ‘ School of the Learned,’ and professes 
to oonsorvo the teachings of K*ang Fu-tsu, the 
philosopher Kung, whoso namo is familiar to 
Westerns under the Latinized form of Confucius. 
Ju-kiao represents orthodoxy in China, all other 
systems being nominally heterodox, though Taoism 
and Buddhism have, as a result of long association, 
been popularly admitted to a place among the 
* three Schools.’ Buddhism is, of course, exotic in 
its origin, but Taoism is based upon the same 
ancient materials as Confucius requisitioned. I^ao- 
tse, or Laooius, to whom is attributed the system 
known as Tao-kiaot or * School of the Way,’ 
commonly known as * Taoism,’ was a strenuous 
reformer, who boldly applied the teachings which 
he discovered in the ancient Chinese records to 
the amelioration of existing conditions, making 
non-interference and the suppression of personal 
ambition the keystones of his system. Confucius 
made no profession of original thought, and con- 
fessed himself to be but a transnntter of the 
manners and maxims of the *good old times.’ 
What he attempted to do was to apply to the 
degenerate days in which he lived the best elements 
of the accumulated wisdom and experience of the 
past, which lie found locked up in the ancient 
records, and reflected in the time-honoured cere- 
monials. These he endeavoured to elucidate and 
emphasize, not only viva voce to the ardent dia- 
ciplos who flocked to him from all (quarters, and 
to the feudal lords whom he interviewed in the 
course of his wanderings from State to State, but 
also by carefully prepared and annotated editions 
of the early writings for the benefit of posterity. 
His highest hope was to lead the rulers of the 
feudal Kingdoms, by easy stages, to the gentler 
manners of the past, and thus te initiate a reign of 
peace. In order to appreciate the stand (xiint of 
Confucius and his contemporary Laocius, it is 
necessary that the political circumstances of their 
times should be carefully considered. 

X. The times in which Confucius lived.— The 
Chow dynasty, established by King Wu (1122 B.C.), 
was in a declining condition at the time when 
Confucius was born, and the central authority, 
which gave its name to the Central State, or 
‘ Middle Kingdom,’ as the Chinese call their Empire 
even to-day, was powerless to enforce its dicta 
upon the turbulent States which were its nominal 
vassals. Constant war, with its dreadful con- 
comitants, was the 'sign of the times.’ The 
soldier was in the ascendant, the schoolmaster 
unemployed. Agriculture languished for lack of 
manual labour, and plague, pestilence, and famine 
wrought untold horrors upon the feudal kingdoms. 
In the midst of scenes such as these a son was born 
(651 B.C.) to an ancient officer of the K'ung family, 
who hod distinguished himself by commanding 
physique and martial |X)wers in tiie wars of his 
times, and who w'as then living a retired life in the 
State of Lu, situated in the modern province of 
Shantung. The infant was given the name of K'iu 
ss ' a hilmck ’ (in allusion to certain circumstances 
of his birth and api^earance), with the alternative 
Chung-Ni, or 'second Mount Ni,’ there being 
another ‘ Mount Ni ’ in the person of an elder 
step-brother, the offspring of a concubine. 

The life of K'ung K’iu, or, as we know him, 
Confucius, may bo divided into 6 periods ; (1) 
651-531, covering his early boyhoou, his mar- 
riage at the ago of 19, and his ap^iointment to 
the office of keeper of the State granaries, and, a 

J rear later, to that of guardian of the common 
anda j (2) 630-601, when he devoted himself to the 
work of teaching, and gradually collected around 
him an enthusiastio band of disciples, at the same 


time completing his own education and labouring 
at a new edition of the ancient Odes and Historic^ 
Records ; (3) 500-496, when, for a short period, he 
acted as magistrate in his native State, and, as a 
result of tho signal success of his methods, was 
promoted to tho office of Minister of Works, and, 
sub8ec[uently, to that of Minister of Justice, resign- 
ing his office only when ho found his counsels 
unavailing to turn the reigning Duke from the 
evil ways he had adopted ; (4) 496-483, when he 
wandered over a large num W of the feudal States, 
vainly endeavouring to induce their rulers to reform 
their maiiiiers and return to the ancient ways; 
and (5) 483-478, tho last period of his life, spent in 
his native State, during which he devoted himself 
to the completion of his literary labours iti con- 
nexion with the ancient records, and to the produc- 
tion of his one original work, the Ch'un-tsHu^ 

' Spring and Autumn ’ annals. 

2. The Confucian library. — The materials upon 
which tho system known as Confucianism is based 
arc to bo found in the various King^ or Canons, 
and the Shu^ or Writings, which are attributed to 
Confucius and his disciples. These have been 
variously tabulated at dineront periods of history, 
but are nowadays generally described as the ' Four 
Shu' and the ‘ Five A%y* (see preceding art., p. 12‘>). 

3. The doctrines of Confucius,— When the 
condition of the feudal kingdoms in Confucius’ 
time is borne in mind, it will be seen to follow 
naturally that tho great object towards which he 
directed his efforts was the trantpiillizing of the 
Empire. The possibility of effecting this aim he 
demonstrated in three ways : {1) by bis redactions 
of the ancient historical records and poetry, sliow- 
ing, to the present and to all future ages, the method 
by which the great rulers of antiquity, Yao, Shun, 
and others, bad succeeded in controlling and 
directing the 'blackhaired people’; (2) by his 
personal instructions and cuutisels to the various 
nobles whom he interviewed in the course of his 
journoyings through tho feudal kingdoms, and to 
the ardent students who delighted to sit at his 
feet ; and (3) by his own example in the small 
spheres which were entrusted to him, and where 
Ills methods are represented as being entirely 
successful. This, indeed, was the cardinal prin- 
ciple which ho so frequently emphasized, viz., that, 
if Sage and Sovereign could bo combined in one 
person, the difficulties of empire would disappear. 
The force of example was the great motive power 
he sought to apply to ©very exigency ; if the lord 
paramount would but imitate the ancient worthies, 
the various princes would be exedted to emulation, 
and thus, through every grade of society, the 
process would be continued until tho whole nation 
was reformed. The stages by which this process 
was to bo completed are thus described in the 
' Great Learning ’ [‘ Great Study ’] : 

*The ancients who wished to illustrate illiistrioua virtue 
throughout ttie Empire first ordered well their own Htates. 
Wishing to order well their own States, they first regulated their 
fauiilies. Wishing to regulate their families, they first oultlvatod 
their persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first 
rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first 
sought to Le sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to bo sincere 
in their tlioughts, they first extendofl to the utmost their 
knowledM. Much extension of knowledge lay in the investiga- 
tion of thinw. Things being Investiga^, knowledge became 
complete. Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts 
were sinoere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts wore 
thus rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their persons were 
cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, their laTnilics were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their States were 
righily governed. Their States being rightly governed, the 
whole Empire was made tranquil and happy.' 

As to extraneous aids to the effecting of this 
purpose, Confucius could only propose the illus- 
trious examples of antiguit;^, which he delight^ 
in discovering and populariiang ; he could promise 
no assistance from above. Heaven might oommia- 
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Bion men to perform certain tasks, and protect 
them whilst in the execution of them, but, for the 
carrying out of those commissions, man must 
depend upon his own unaided abilities, upon that 
'nature,’ predisposed towards goodness, which 
Heaven hi^ conferred on him, and to which he 
himself must allow its full development, in har- 
mony with the observed course of Nature and the 
examples of the great sages of the past. The gifts 
of nature vary in different individuals. There are 
four great classes of mankind: (1) those who 
possess intuitive knowledge ; (2) those whose 
natural abilities enable them to learn with ease ; 
(3) those who, though naturally dull, are able by 
earnest application to become learned ; and ( 4 ) 
those who decline the attempt to acquire know- 
ledge because of natural incapacity and indifference. 
Yet, in spite of the diversities of natural gifts, it 
is possible for every man, by means of self-culture, 
to reach the highest development of which his nature 
is capable ; and nothing less than this should satisfy 
the aspirant. ' Rest in the highest,’ or ' Cease only 
when the acme is reached,’ is the key-note of the 

* Gr^t Learning.’ Confucius himself aimed high ; 
he did not expend his strength in the interests of 
common men, but concentrated his efforts on the 
education of rulers, pither those who were already 
in odice or those who were likely to attain to 
power, believing that, if he should succeed in im- 
planting his opinions amongst the highest classes, 
the regeneration of the masses would follow as a 
matter of course. 

There is practically nothing of a religious nature 
in Confucianism pure and simple. Religion, in the 
strict sense, existed in China long before his day, 
and survives even to the present in the sacrifice to 
Shang-ti, described on p. 13, which the Emperor 
offers as the representative of the myriad people. 
Confucius seems to have directed all his energies to 
the promotion of self-culture, adopting an attitude 
of strict reserve on the Question of religion. He 
certainly countenanced the religious observances 
of his tune so far as they were consonant with the 
ancient rites, and did not openly rebuke the ex- 
travagances which existed, as, for instance, the 
burial alive of human victims, which was not 
unknown in his day. Perhaps in this matter ho 
was guided by a principle ifmich he enunciated, 
viz., ‘ When good government prevails in a State, 
language may be lofty and bold, and actions the 
same. When bad government prevails, the actions 
may be lofty and bold, hut tfU language may he 
vnth some reserve* It may be that he had but 
little sympathy with the religious decadence of his 
own times and the abuses which were then pre- 
v^ent, but he evidently considered it no part of 
his mission to attack them in any iconoclastic 
spirit, and he preferred to adopt an attitude of 
strict reticence towards the question of religion, 
recommending the observance of the accustomed 
ritual, but deprecating a too close inquiry into the 
smritual phenomena. Ho evidently regarded the 
offering of sacrifice as of great subjective value, 
but professed ignorance of the meaning of the 
great sacrifice to Shang-ti. He certainly added 
nothing to the contemporary knowledge of God or 
of spirits ; he had nothing to say with regard to 
death or the hereafter ; the * present distress ' was 
a^ sufficient occasion for the exercise of his dis- 
ciplinary methods ; the present life was the only 
theatre in wliich he sought to insmire men to act 
their part. The existence of the Empire w'os im- 
perilled through the unceasing struggles of the 
feudal States, and his great endeavour was to induce 
their several rulers to suppress their overweening 
ambitions, and to cultivate that moderation, that 
harmonious balance, which is emphasized in the 

* Doctrine of the Mean ’ ; so that the various 
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parts of the social organism might work together 
smoothly and with mutual profit, like a perfectly 
fitted and well-oiled machine, each State furnishing 
its quota of Imperial service, each ruler and officer 
occupying his appointed place, and all friction 
being avoided, so that the Middle Kingdom might 
become once more a model to the barbarians on 
its frontiers, and a power which no alien combina- 
tion might venture to impugn. 

Confucius was, above all things, a political 
reformer, but one who founded his political prin- 
ciples upon moral bases. He wished the harmony 
of Nature to bo rellectcd in the w'orld of men, and 
hence the very first essential in his system was the 
cultivation of Knowledge, especially natural science. 
But, by a strange irony of fate, the chapter of the 
‘ Great Learning ’ which was supposed to deal with 
this fundamental question has l^cn lost, and what 
remains is occupied with the lesser details which 
appear as branches detached from the tree. The 
abortive attempts of later philosophers to deal with 
the phenomena of Nature are described in art. 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Chinese). 

The steps in the process of self -culture have 
already been enumerated ; the completion of know- 
ledge leads to sincerity in thought, for the reason 
that the scholar who has thus attained enlighten- 
ment can no longer be deceived 1^ outward 
appearances or inward imaginings. Being thus 
freed from the deceptive iniluences of passion, 
emotion, fear, etc., he is able to rectify his heart, 
i.e. to restrain wayward thoughts, feelings, and 
tendencies ; as a conseouence, his outward actions 
are conformed to the nighest ideals of propriety, 
i.e, the cultivation of the person ; and, from this 
point, he becomes a centre of influence which 
extends to his family, his State, etc., so that the 
whole Empire is made tranquil and happy. 

This may be said to be the Confucian gospel in a 
word, and it will be evident that it is based upon 
the conviction that man’s nature is originally 
good, and merely requires cultivation on right 
lines to bring it to its highest perfection. Con- 
fucius admitted that * by nature men are noar^ 
alike ; by practice they get to be wide apart.’ It 
follows, therefore, that what is prescribed for 
rulers should also apply, in a measure, to the mass 
of the people ; they may not have the opportunity 
of pursuing their studies to the same degree, hut all 
must share in the process of self-culture, and thus 
heur a part in the tranquillizing of the Empire, 
which is to be brought about by the regulation of 
the individual State, family, and person. 

In the family and social relations the recognition 
of a common brotherhood is to be the inspiration 
and obligation of all corporate life. ' Within the 
four seas all are brethren,* and this is the idea 
which underlies (1) the principle of ‘ Benevolence,’ 
which is the first of the live cardinal virtues. 
Upon this follow ; (2) * Uprightness of Mind,’ i.e. 
the exhibition of moral excellence, as the word 
seems to denote ; (3) ‘ Propriety in Demeanour,* 
the observance of convention, including the ortho- 
doxies of religious worship, etc. ; (4) ‘ Practical 
Sagacity,* or ‘ Knowledge of Affairs ’ ; and (5) 
‘ Good Faith.’ The whole may bo combined in the 
word which may serve as a rule of life— Reciprocity 
or Considerateness, i.e. * What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.* These were 
to be regarded as the special characteristics of 
rulers ; but the five cardinal relations, upon which 
the whole social structure is based, were required 
of all classes, and were defined as those existing 
between sovereign and subject, father and son, 
elder brother and younger, husband and wife, 
friend and friend. Filial conduct and its correlate 
of fraternal subordination may be described as the 
corner-stones of the system, for upon them depend 
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not only self culture, but also the re(;ulation of the 
family and the government of the State. It may 
have been for this rea.son that Confucius was will- 
ing to overlook the extravagant attention paid to 
ancestor-worship, because it served to emphasize 
his own doctrines of Divine right and the para- 
mount importance of acquiescence in the prevailing 
order, lie anticipates St. Paul in saying, * Let 
every soul be in subjection to the higher powers 
. . . the powers that be are ordained of Cod’ 
(Ro 13^). The appointment of a new ruler is 
described as the ‘ receiving of Heaven’s decree * ; 
every subject of the State must, therefore, accept 
his ordered place, and every member of the family, 
in like manner, must fulfil his part with loyal 
submission. There must be ‘no contrariety* in 
the home or in the State ; no trespass beyond the 
appointed limits, no disruption of the social har- 
monies. This is the teaching of the ‘ Doctrine of 
the Mean,* which follows on the ‘ Great Leaniing* ; 
i.e. the avoidance of all eccentricUy, or departure 
from the normal course as excinplilied in Nature. 
Equilibrium and Harmony are the two essentials 
to happy social relations and a contented empire, 
Ei^uilibrium being the negative side when the 
mind is not aroused by fooling or emotion, and 
Harmony the positive side when feeling is excited 
but acts in due accord with its environinent. 

Amongst the factors which conduce towards 
correctness of conduct are included Poetry, which 
inspires to the attempting of noble deeds ; Cere- 
monials, by which the habit of correct action is 
established ; Music, which, if orthodox, produces 
an atmosphere congenial to the cultivation of 
virtue, and gives a linish to character ; and Archery, 
which is recommended as exercising a moral dis- 
cipline. 

From the above it may bo seen how little of a 
transcendental character there is in the teachings 
of Confucius. Tlie process of self -culture must 
proceed independently of any spiritual aid, except 
in 80 far as the conventional rites of sacrifice may 
be considered as of such a nature— a sujiposition 
which appears to be negatived by the fact that to 
Confucius they were evidently of little objective 
value. 

The doctrines thus enumerated find illustration 
in the Analects, or Counsels, of Confucius — a col- 
lection of mtta and sayings attributed to him by 
his immediate disciples ; and they are represented 
in concrete form in the person of the ‘princely 
man,’ or ideal scholar, who is constantly lield up 
as a standard of imit ation, and a criterion of con- 
duct — an ideal which, by the way, Confucius 
himself disclaimed having attained. 

The principles of Confucius found further exposi- 
tion in the writings of Mencius (M6ng k'o, 372-289 
B.O.), who is aetcorded the title of ‘Second Sage,* 
or the next in oreler of dignity to Confucius 
bimsolf. The work which bears his name enlarges 
on the topics of Benevolence and Righteousness, 
which formed the subject of his discussions with 
the rulers of the several States he visited and the 
disciples ho gathered. But the most popular ex- 
ponent of Confucianism was Cliu Hsi, or Chucius 
(A.D. 1130-1200), w'hose commentaries on the classi- 
cal books are now generally accepted as the highest 
standard of orthodoxy. Like Confucius, he pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that human nature is 
originally good, but applies his speculations to the 
hitherto unsolved problem of the origin of evil. 
So gre.at has been the infiuenco of Chucius upon 
modern thought in Chinn, that ‘ Chucianism ’ might 
M substituted for ‘ Confucianism * as descriptive of 
the later development of the tenets of Confucius 
and his followers. 

4. Secret of the success of Confucianism. — In 
view of what has been stated above as to the 


absence of religious motive in Confucianism, it 
may be asked how the system which is thus 
denominated attained its present popularity and 
general acceptance. As a matter 01 fact, Con- 
fucius utterly failed to convince his generation of 
the value of the methods he so ardently advocated. 
Outside of the circle of those who formed his school 
of disciples ho appears to have had few^ adniirors. 
No ruler of his day was prepared to put his opinions 
to the test; only in the small sphere which ho 
himself occupied, for a short period, in his own 
State of Lu, w’as ho able to demonstrate their 
ractical character. His personal influence over 
is immediate followers must have been immense, 
though his family life was unfortunate ; but, when 
his despairing complaint of the non-appreciation of 
his dot'-trinos and non-recognition of ^is character 
had been silenced by death, and after his favourite 
disciples had passed away, it seemed as if the very 
memory of the sage was about to perish. Many 
years elapsed before any national attempt to com- 
memorate him was initiated, but succeeding ages 
and dynasties have vied with one another in mevat- 
ing him in the scale of posthumous dignities, until, 
at tlie beginning of the present century, ho was at 
last raised to the pre-eminent position of *(3o- 
ossessor with Heaven and Eajrth.’ 

No doubt the intense patriotism of Cmifiicius 
was a feature which won the hearts of those who 
delighted to learn from him ; everything was sub- 
ordinated to the well-being of the distracted Empire, 
and to this end he was prepared to sacrifice his 
personal ainhi lions, and to subject himself to 
Ignominy and even physical danger. His doctrine 
of the Divine right of virtuous sovereigns, even 
though usurpers, was entirely congenial to the 
founders of later dy nifties, suen as the Han line of 
rulers, who were anxious to conciliate the student 
classes that had sullerod so severely under the 
regime of the short-lived Ts’ing dynasty, and who 
sought to lind justification for their claim to the 
supreme authority in the literature which their 
predecessors so greatly feareil. The masses were 
'well content with the abolition of the severe 
measures with which the first Empire (the Ts’ing) 
had familiarized them, and were prepared to accept 
the new conditions, llenco it was the i>olicy of 
the new rulers and the scholars to come to an 
understanding, and an active endeavour was made 
to restore the Confucian literature which survived 
the fires of Ts'ing, for such writings were now 
almost the sole survivors of the ancient records, 
and were regarded with a now interest and an 
ever growing veneration. The course of time 
served only to deepen the impression, though Con- 
fucianism did not succeed in obtaining exclusive 
recognition until long ages of conflict with Taoism 
and Buddhism had passed. The masses, too, were 
predisposed in favour of the Confucian system, not 
only because of its intrinsic excellence, but because 
it advocated the rights of the people, and aimed at 
individual happiness as well as at the larger issue 
of national tranquillity. Hence it was to the 
interest of all classes— the newly established rulers, 
the scholarly classes, and the majority of the 
people— that the system of Confucius should be 
accepted as a moral code, even though the feudal 
conmtions to which it owed its birth, and for the 
amelioration of w'hich it had been designed, had 
long passed away. The establishment of the 
Hanlin academy and of the system of literary 
examinations, during the T’ang aynasty (A.D. 766), 
had the cfl’ect of encouraging the stuay of the 
Confucian classics amongst all sections of society, 
since a complete knowle&e of the text was required 
by those who presented themselves for examination 
with a view to oflioial employment. 

5. Defects of Confucianism.— The failure 0! 
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Confucianism to satisfy the cravings of man’s 
spiritual nature, its attitude of reserve on ques- 
tions ailecting the unseen world, its silence with 
regard to sin and its remedy, and its equivocal 
references to the possibility and value of prayer- 
all these have haa the effect of paving the way for 
the introduction of Buddhism, with its doctrines of 
an All-merciful One, its spiritual aids and con- 
solations, its plans of salvation and theory of 
a ‘Western raradise,’ and its recognition of 
woman’s place in its propaganda (of. art. China 
[Buddhism in]). Here also is ofFered a field where 
Christianity, when once relieved of the prejudice 
and suspicion which now encompass it, will find a 
place and a welcome, and the true Sage whom 
Confucius dimly outlined, the true ‘ Coming One’ 
of whom the Buddha prophesied, will be recognized 
in Jesus Christ, in whom alone the highest defini- 
tion of brotherhood is exhibited, and in whom 
^one fatherhood, in the ultimate sense, is pro- 
pounded— the Fatherhood of God, whose ottspring 
IS not limited to the confines of the four seas, but 
embraces ‘ all nations of men ’ who ‘ dwell on all 
the face of the earth ’ (Ac 17^) ; in whom also is 
found that motive power which can comiHsnsate 
for the weaknesses and disabilities of a corrupted 
human nature, and can enable men to attain to the 
highest perfection— a standard far transcending 
that which Confucius had in mind when he enun- 
ciated his great axiom, * Rest in tiic highest 
excellence.* ^ 
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W. Gilbert Walsh k. 

CONGREGATlONALISM.-i. The name.- 

Thc term ‘ Congregational ’ came into general use 
about the heglnning of the great Civil War in 
England, and cont>eiiiporancously in New Phigland, 
as descriptive of a form of Churcli polity in which 
the local congregation is the unit of organiza- 
tion and the source of ecclesiastical government 
(e.g. Richard Mather, An Apologies London, 1643 
[written 1639], p. 6, and generally in the litera- 
ture of the succeeding years). From the last de- 
cade of the IGtli cent, its adlierents had liecti 
nick-named * Brownists,’ from Rolwrt Browne (see 
Brownism). Against this name they protested 
(e.g. A 2'rm Cortf cssion, Amsterdam, 1596, title ; 
An Apologcticall Narration, London, 1643, p. 24). 
They wore also called ‘ Sq>arati8t8,* because of 
their withdrawal from the English Establishment. 
The title * Independency ' was attached to the 
system at about the same time as that of * Con- 
gregationalism * (in 1642), and, though an object 
of early protest (e.g. An Apologeticall Narration, 
p. 23), Tong remained its u.sual designation in 
Great Britain, though it is now generally sup- 
planted by ‘ Congregati<inalisin.’ ui America it 
was never in use. ‘ Congregationalist,’ as a title 
of the adherents of the polity, is encountered in 
1692 (C. Mather, Blessed Unions, Boston) ; and 
* Congregationalism/ in 1716 (1. Mather, Disguisi- 
1 Of. J. Iverocb, Is Qod Knowable 1884, p. lie L 


tion on Bcclcsiastiad Counrils, Boston, p. vi). 
As a |H>lity, Congregationalism is much more 
wide-spread than the Congregational name. The 
Baptists, the Plyiiioiitli Brethren, the Disciples of 
Christ, the UnitariaiLs of the United States, as 
well as certain sections of tho Adventists and of 
the Lutherans, are congregational ly governed. In 
this article, however, only that group of Cliurchcs 
to w'hich the name ‘ Congregational ’ is attaclied 
by historic;, popular, anti ollicial usage, will bo 
considered. 

2. Fundamental principles.— Early Congrega- 
tionalism was a product of tho devotion of the Re- 
formation epoch to tho Bible. That period exalted 
tho Bible as tho only rulo of faith and practice. 
If the Scriptures teacli fully all that it is requisite 
for men to know or believe, and all duties of the 
Christian life, it was but logical to raise the ques- 
tion whether they did not aiso contain a complcto 
and authoritative guide as to tho nature, organiza- 
tion, oilicering and administration of tho Christian 
Church. It was tho conviction that the Bible con- 
tains such a pattern that gave rise to Congre 
gationalism. 

‘The partea of Chiiroh-Govorumunt are ail of them exactly 
(leecribed in the word of God . . . eoe that it is not left in the 
power of men, officers, Churches, or any state in the workl to 
odd, or diminish, or alter any tiling in tlie least measure 
therein ’ {Cambridge Platfonn, 1048, oh. i. ; see also A Trxtc 
Confession, 1590, of Uio London-AmsLertlnin Church, cii. xx.). 

Examining tlie Scriptures, therefore, in the light 
of the knowledge of their age, and under a [>ro- 
found conviction of an inspiration xvhicli made 
every portion a word of God, the Congrega- 
tionalists of the 16th and 17th cents, denied tlio 
existence of national or territorial Clmrehes j and, 
while holding that tho invisible Church ‘con- 
teyneth in it all the Elect of God that have bin, 
are, or shal bo’ {A True Description, Dfirt, 1589, 
}). i), affirmed that none but local associations 
of experiential Christians are visible Churches. 
Each of these Churches has Christ as its immediate 
and only Head. Each ‘hath powre and coiii- 
mandcnicnt to elect and ordeine their own minis- 
terio,’ 08 well as ‘ to receive in or to cut ofl' anic 
member’ {A True Confession, chs. xxiii. and xxiv,). 
Each local ciiiirch is therefore a completely self- 
governing body. 

There can be no doubt that early OoriKreirationalism felt u 
mystical conviction, not now charactcriatic of it, thutClirisb in 
in 80 real and true a senao tlic Hood of each church of His dis- 
ciples, and they are so one with Him by covenant, that the 
acta of suc'.h a church, thou^ch those of human agents, are in 
vital reality His acts, whether in the admittance of inembors, 
the cboico of officers, or the otlministration of discipline. 

That which distinguishes between a chance assem- 
blage of Christian people and a church is that tho 
members of the local congregation are united into 
church-estale bv ‘a willing covenant made ^lith 
their God’ ana with one another (R. Browne, 
A Booke which sheweth, Middelhtirg, 1582, p. 3). 

‘ A company becomes a Church, by joyiiing in 
Covenant’ (It. Mather, An Apolngie, p. 5). ret 
this covenant is not necessiirily formal, though 
it is more desirable that it be so, for ‘ woe con- 
ceive the snUstaiico of it is kept where there 
is a real agreement and consent of a coiiijiaiiy 
of faithful persons to meet constantly together 
in one congregation for tlie puhlick worship of 
God and their mutnall edification ’ (Cambridge 
Platfomi, ch. iv.). The only lit persons to enter 
into sneh a covenant, and hence the only proper 
church-members, are those of personal religious 
exiierienco ; but, by a comparison with the 
Aurahamic covenant of Gii 17^, early (’ongrega- 
tionalists argued that tlie children of such covenant- 
ing members were included in the parents’ covenant 
and were themselves therefore clmrcli - members. 
The status of such children, when grown to 
maturity and not conscious of a personal religious 
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faith, was a sore pu/zle to New England Congrega* 
tionalism from the middle of the 17tli to the 
end of the 18th cent., and led to the strenuous 
controversies known as the Half-Way Covenant 
discussions ; but the belief of Congregationalism 
has always been that the true materiaf of church- 
membersnip is to be found only in conscious and 
purposeful Christian discipleship. 

Buch a local church as has been described should 
have no ofticers but those of NT example — 
‘pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, helpers* {A True 
Confessiont ch. xix. ). The ‘ pastor * * hath the 
guift of exhorting and applying espociallio * ; 
the ‘teacher* that ‘of teaching espociallie* (R. 
Browne, A Booke which nheweth, p. 32). Both 
preached, though the teacher gave special atten- 
tion to doctrinal exposition. Both administered 
the sacraments. The 'ruling older’ was a dis- 
ciplinary officer, reckoned to the ministry, whose 
‘ work IS to joyn with the pastor and teacher in 
those acts of spiritual rule which are distinct from 
the ministry of the word and sacraments * {Cam- 
bridge Platform^ ch. vii.). Only in the absence of 
pastor and teacher could the ruling elder preach, 
and in no case could he administer the sacra- 
ments. All three officers, known as * teaching * 
and * ruling * elders, were chosen W the congrega- 
tion they served, and, in earliest Congregational- 
ism, were ordained by representatives of the 
congregation. Ordination, being considered but 
the recognition of a charge in a particular church, 
was to be repeated at each fresh entrance into 
oitice. But by the time that the Cambridge 
Platform wcw adopted, in 1648, custom was chang- 
ing, and ordination was passing from the member- 
ship of the particular church to the hands of those 
already in tne ministry. * In such churches where 
there are no elders, and the church so desire, wee 
see not why imposition of hands may not be i>er- 
formed by tlie elders of other churches* {ib. ch. 
ix.). Ordinations by the membership of the local 
church ceased soon after the middle of tho 17th 
century. Two other classes of officers were recog- 
nized as to bo chosen by the church. Of these the 
more important were ‘deacons,’ whose work wa.s 
‘ to receive the ofTrings of the church, gifts mvon 
to the church, and ^ keep the treasury oi the 
church, and therewith to serve the tables which 
the church is to provide for, as tho Lord’s table, 
the table of tho ministers, and of such as are in 
noemsitio* {Cambridge Platform^ v\\. Theo- 

retically desirable were ‘ helpers * or * widows * 
* to minister in the church in giving attendance 
to the sick * (id.) ; but, though an instance or two 
of their appointment may bo found in early Eng- 
lish Congregational practice, none held office in 
Now England. 

Each local church was from the lirst free to 
express its faith in its own language, and to mairo 
such tests for admittance to its membership as it 
chose. Congregationalists from the beginning felt, 
however, that churches had relations of fellowship 
one with another, which were generally pictured 
as those of sisterhood in a common family of God. 

‘ There he synodos or moptings of sundrie churches, which 
aro when the weaker eliurchrs seeke holpe of the stronger, for 
deciding or redressing of matters, or else the stronger looke to 
them for redresse ’ (R. Browne, A Booke which eheiveth, p. 80). 
‘Allthough churches be distinct, and therfore may not ho 
confounded one with another ; and equall, and therfore have 
not dominion one over another ; yet all the ohurches ought to 
preserve ciiurch-coininunion one with another' (Canwridge 
riat/orm, ch. xv.). 

The two princijdca of local autonomy and fel- 
lowslnp have always been the foci of Congrega- 
tional isin, and the latter has preserved it from 
Independency. The principle of fellowship gave 
rise almost at tho settlement of New England to 
the occasional council — a meeting of pastors and 


lay delegates from such churches as the ohuroh 
seeking ^vice chooses to summon, called to rive 
counsel in such matters as the ordination, installa- 
tion, and dismissal of ministers, cases of discipline 
beyond the power of the local church to control, 
and similar ecclesiastical exigencies. Such councils 
have always been a feature of American^ Congre- 

f ational practice, though not employed in Great 
Iritain. 

3. Present Congr^ational principles and 
organization.— Early Congregationalisiii, as thus 
described, has undergone much modification in 
detail, though its essential features still remain 
unaltered. Modern Congregationalism, like its 
prototype, still conceives of the Church as a local 
company of experiential Christians, autonomous, 
et owing fellowship to sister ohurches. But it 
oes not find, as its early leaders did, any hard 
and fast pattern of the Church in the Scriptures. 
It would emphasize the congregational as a de- 
sirable, rather than as the only rightful, polity. 
Congregationalism sees the merits of that polity 
in its democracy, its voluntaryism, its capacity 
to develop full, rounded, (JliriHtian manho(m and 
womanliood, its freedom, and its flexibility. The 
numlxjr of officers supposed by early Congrega- 
tionalism to be roquirou by Scripture proved long 
ago beyond tho power of a small congregation to 
maintain. Though instances of the ‘ teacher * and 
‘ruling elder* continued late into the 18th cent., 
and a single oxamplo of the ‘ ruling elder ’ may be 
found in tho 19th, most Congregational churenes, 
on either side of tho Atlantic, had before the close 
of the 17th cent, reduced their officers to a pastor 
and several deacons. These are the chief officers 
of a Congregational church at tho present time. 
Of comparatively modern growth are such addi- 
ditlonal officers as a superintendent of tho Sunday 
School, a treasurer, a choir-master, and tho like. 
Only tlie pastor is now ordinarily ordained. In a 
few churches deaconesses have boon recently intro- 
duced, and, in most, several members are chosen, 
usually annually, to serve with the pastor and 
deacons as an executive committee by which the 
admittance of members and other ecclesiastical 
business are primarily con.sidered, tlH)Ugh with ulti- 
mate reference, on its rec5orniuendation, to the 
whole body of the church. 

The larger fellowship of the churches is ex- 
pressed not only in the occasional councils, char- 
acteristic of the United States, of which mention 
has been made, hut in a close-knit network of 
regularly recurrent meetings in which larger or 
smaller groups of churches are represented. Some 
* Associations* came into existence in Great Britain 
in the time of the Commonwealth, and probably 
survived the vicissitudes of the Restoration ; but, 
l)eginning with that of Devonshire, organized in 
1785, county ‘ Associations ’ spread rapidly through 
England. Tho desire for a larger expression of 
fellowship found emhodiniont in the additional 
organization of a ‘Union* for Scotland in 1812, 
and for England and Wales in 1832. Tho latter 
now meets twice a year. In the United States, 
the first voluntary ministerial ‘ AH.sociation * was 
formed in Cambrulge, Ma.ss.7 in 1690. In Con- 
necticut, ‘Consociations* of ministers and lay 
delegates were organized in 1709. The system of 
meetings representative of churches by pastors 
and lay delegates was not generally introduced, 
however, till the early years of the 19th century. 
It is now universal in American Coiigregational- 
ism. A variety of nomenclature exists, out uni- 
formity is now being sought, so that the local 
groups into which ohurches are confederated shall 
be known as * Associations,’ and tho larger State- 
wide organizations as ‘Conferences.* After pre- 
liminary gatherings representative of the Congre- 
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gationalism of the United States as a whole, held 
in Albany, N.Y., in 1852, and in Boston, Mass., 
in 1866, the ‘National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States * was formed 
in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1871, and hiw met triennially 
since. Similar organizations exist in Caiimln and 
the British colonics. In 1801, an Tiiternational 
Council, representative of w'orld-wido Congrega- 
tionalism, met in London, and subseauent sessions 
were held in Boston in 1899, and in Edinburgh in 
1908. 

None of these representative bodies, though 
composed of delegates from the churches, pos- 
sesses judicial or legislative authority. Their 
action is purely advisory ; but such action, in 
actual practice, carries great weight. An im- 
portant function discharged by the local Associa- 
tions in Great Britain and America is that of 
certification of ministerial good-standing ; ami 
efforts are being made in America to constitute 
the local Association the regular ordaining body 
instead of the occasional council. 

4 . Relation to the State. — Original Congrega- 
tionalism denied the existence of a State Church, 
and practised voluntaryism in church maintenance 
and ministerial support. As a party of protest it 
could not do otherwise. At the same time it held, 
with Calvinism in general, that civil rulers ought 
‘ to establish and mayntein by their lawes every 
part of God’s word, liis pure relligion and true 
ininisterie’ {A True Confession^ ch. xxxix.). It 
was natural, therefore, that wherever Congre- 
l^ationalism became the dominant faith, it entered 
into an intimacy of association with the State, not 
wholly justified, perhaps, by a strict construction 
of its principles. The political histoiy of England 
afforded few such opportunities. Under Cronnvell, 
Congrcgationalists enjoyed some State patronage ; 
and, in 1068, a council of the Congregational 
Churches of England, the ‘ Savoy Synod,^rnet in 
London with Governmental approval, though not 
directly called by the Government, its work being 
a revision of the Westminster Confession and a 
statement of polity. From the Restoration to the 
present day Congregationalism has not been in a 
position to receive Governmental support in Great 
Britaim and therefore counts voluntaryism among 
its cardinal principles. 

In the New England colonies the situation was 
widely different. In Massachusetts the political 
franenise was from 1631 to 1664 confined by law 
to members of Congregational churches. In New 
Haven Colony it was similarly restricted from 
1639 to 1666. Between 1638 and 1655 all the 
Congregational colonies of New Englan<l passed 
statutes basing ministerial support on univei^al 
taxation. The colonial legislatures, though main- 
taining the theory of ecclesiastical autonomy, 
were really the ultimate bodies of appeal 111 
ecclesiastical controversies. By civil authority 
‘ Synods * were called, composed of ministers and 
representatives of churches, to discuss doctrinal 
and administrative problems in 1637, 1646, 1662, 
1679, 1708, and 1741. The Congregational churches 
were a real ‘ Establishment,’ from the support of 
which Episcopalians were not relieved in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut till 1727, and Baptists 
and Quakers not till 1728 and 1729. This con- 
nexion with the State continued in Connecticut 
till 1818, and in Massachusetts till 1834. Since 
then, in America, Congregationalism has had 
purely voluntary support ; but voluntaryism has 
never been a fundamental contention in America 
08 in Great Britain. American Congregational ists 
have, however, cheerfully acquiesced in the separa- 
tion of Church and State characteristic of the 
United States. 

5. Continental antecedents.— It is difficult to 


estimate the possible influence of the more radical 
Continental parties of the Reformation age in tlie 
origin of Congregationalism. Their direct con- 
nexion it is impossible to demonstrate, and Eng- 
lisli Congregationalism seems far more a radical 
growth out of rhiglisli Puritaiiism than any ctlect 
of Continental diHCUHsions. Ncvcrtheloss, tho fact 
deserves notice that many of the most character- 
istic positions of (Congregationalism were antici- 
pated by tho radicals of tho Reformation age, 
notably the Anabaptists (see art. AnabaptisM). 

OriKinatingr in Switzerland in 152.S or 1624, and apparently 
arising nearly contemiHiraneoutilv in other parts of the Continent, 
the AiiabaptinU were known chiefly for their rejection of infant 
baptiRm, their chiliiwtic hopes, their condemnation of oaths, 
their onpt^isition to war, their denial to Christian disciples of 
the riji^nt to hold civil otfloe, and their uriticiam of the Auj^ust- 
inian theology. Congregationalism followed them in none of 
these things. But they also held that the Church is mode uii 
of local congregations of experiential Christians, and that each 
cone'regation is self-governing, and is empowered In democratic 
fashion by the suffrages of its members to choose and ordain 
its own olfleors and administer its own discipline. They hold 
that the Bible is the all-suffioient rule of faith and practice. 
In these principles Congregationalism agreed with them. 
Drawn mostly from the ignorant lower orders of the popula- 
tion, though not without a few educated loaders, the Anabap- 
tists were severely perseciite<l by Catholics and Protestants 
aliko ; and, in the opinion of their opponents, the movement 
bore its appropriate fruitage in the frightful fanaticism in 
Munster In 1534-1636. The fanatical element was only a frac- 
tion of the Anabaptist party, however, and notably under thw 
load of Menno Simons (1492-1569) it grew in orderly fashion, 
especially In the Netherlands, where it obtained protection 
from William the Silent, and became wlde-^read among the 
artisan classes. The terrible wars with Spain through which 
the Netherlands independence was achieved drove thousands of 
Protestant DuU?h and Walloon working-men to Kngland, where 
they constituted a not inconsiderable dement In the population 
of London, an»l more than half the inhabitants of Norwich — 
cities intimately identiflod with the beginnings of Congrega- 
tionalism— at tho very time when Congregationalism had its 
origin. It is not probable that any large portion of the Nether- 
lands exiles were Anabaptists, but there wore Anabaptists 
among them ; and it is not imjinsHible that some more or less 
unconscious infiltration of Anabaptist ideas may have prepared 
the way for Congregationalism. Of this, however, there is no 
direct proof, though the similarity between some of the prin- 
ciples of the Anamptists and those of the Congregationalists 
makes the (question of a connexion an interesting problem. 

6 . History. — The beginnings of Congi*cgational- 
isiu, so far as they can be definitely traced, were 
associatcil with Puritanism, of which it was the 
most radical expression. The form of the Church 
(uiused relatively little discussion in the early 
years of the English Reformation, and, when dis- 
cussion arose, it was forced by practical rather 
than by theoretical considerations. England pre- 
sented a most difficult problem at the beginning of 
tho reign of Elizabeth. A clergy and a popula- 
tion, a great proportion of whom, while eager to 
maintain Englanci for Englishmen, were averse to 
any considerable doctrinal changes, had acceptetl 
with outward conformity the restoration of a iini- 
form service in the English tongue, and admitted 
the royal supremacy over the Churcli. 

From a Qovcrniuental point of view it was eminently wise to 
make the transition from Roman Catholicism os easy as pos- 
sible, and to keep as many of the ancient clergy in offlco as 
would acquiesce in the now institutionR, without Inquiring too 
minutely into their spiritual fitness. From the religious stand- 
point, however, such a course woa extremely distasteful, 
especially to those more earnest Protestants who, like many 
who had gone into exile under C^ueen Mary, had drawn their 
ifleals from Geneva. These men desired the abolition of such 
vestments and ceremonies as seemed to them calouIate<l to 
iirescrve what they deemed Boman su^iersti lions. They wished 
to see an earnest, educated, preaching ministry established in 
every parish, and to institute a vigorous discipline by which 
the Ohurcb could be purged from unworthy members. They 
were soon nick-named ‘Puritans. ’ Their attempts to effect these 
results, especially tho modifleation o vestments and cere- 
monies, enoountored the opposition of Elizabeth and her 
spiritual agents, the bishops— an opposition based in large 
measure on a desire to avoid controversy and civil discora. 
But this opposition aroused further questioning, which ushered 
in a second stage of Puritanism. Men, of whom Thomas Oart- 
wright (1535-1603) was typical, boptan to ask whether a form of 
Church government that opposed reforms which seemed to 
them so desirable was Divinely warranted. By 1569, Cart* 
wright, who became that year Lady Margaret professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge, was attacking the constitution of the 
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Ohttrch of England itself, and urging its further reformation 
along lines essentially borrowed from Presbyteriaiiisni as it 
had been developed under the influence of Calvin and his dis- 
ciplea This seemed to him and to his party the Scriptural model 
of what a Ohuroh should be. Cartwright held to tne existence 
of a national Ohurcli. The disaffected Puriian was not to 

X rate from it ; but to labour in it to introduce as much of 
t he believed to be Uospcl order and discupline os he might, 
and te wait fur the strong hand of civil authority to reform the 
often-altered Church of England into full conformity to what 
he deemed the Divine pattern. To come out from It and to 
found different churches was no part of the duty of a Chris- 
tian. These views of Cartwright represented the opinions of 
the vast majority of Puritans down to the Great Rebellion. 

To the more radical thinkers of the time this con- 
dition of things seemed intolerable. They would 
come out from the Cliurch and organize at once as 
they believed the Churcli should be organizetl. 
They were ‘ Separatists.* Such was an obscure 
company of which Hichard Fitz was pastor, which 
was arrested in Plumber’s Hall, liondon, 19th 
June 1567( and has often lx3on called ‘the first 
Congregational Church.’ But their Congrega- 
tionalism, though evident, was not systematically 
developed. The first careful theoretic exponent 
of Congregationalism was Robert Browne <1550 ?- 
1633), whose life and doctrines are considereil in 
art. Brownism. Whether through the iiiHuonce 
of his books, or as an independent illustration of 
the same tendencies which led Browne to separa- 
Idon, a similar movement soon showed itself in 
London, under the leadership of a radical Puritan 
clergyman, John Greenwood (?-1593), and a lawyer 
of ^)ility, Henry Barrowe( 1546?- 159.3). Anosted 
in 1587, they were yet able to write from their 
prison treatises of wliich Barrowo’s A Brifife Dis- 
coverie of the False Churchy 1590, is the most im- 
[lortant. Their sympatliizers increased, however, 
and, in 1592, a Congregational Church was forme<l 
in London, or, if organized four or five yeai's 
earlier, as is jpossiblo, was then more definitely 
established, with Francis Johnson (1502-1618) as 
its ‘ pastor ’ and Greenwood as its * teacher.’ This 
activity excited the authorities. On 6th April 
1593, iiarrowe and Greenwood were hanged for 
denying the queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
the rest of the church was gradually driven into 
exile. It found a refuge in Amsterdam, where 
its experience proved stormy owing to exaggerated 
attempts to enforce discipline. 

The same causes which had resulted in the move- 
ments in which Browne and Burrowe were leaders 
induced a company of a<lvanced Puritans in Gains- 
liorough and the region alnnit Scrooby to organize 
two Separatist churches, probably late in 1605 or 
early in 1606. Of that m GainslKiroiigh, Rev. 
John Smyth (?-1612) was the loader ; and in 
that meeting in the home of William Brewster 
(1500?-1644), postmaster in Scrooby, Rev. Richard 
Clyfton, Bev. John Robinson (1576?-1625), and the 
youthful William Bradford (1590-1657), in addition 
to Brewster himself, wore the most prominent. 
Compelled to leave England, both congregations 
found a refuge in Amsterdam, where Smyth and 
his associates adopted Baptist principles. The 
Scrooby exiles, under the lead of Robinson, re- 
moved, in 1609, to Leyden • but, being anxious to 
live on English soil, even across the Atlantic, a 
minority of the church, under the si'.iritnal over- 
sight of ‘ruling elder’ AVilliam Brewster, made 
the voyage in the Afa^owert and established the 
colony of Plymouth in New England in 1020. 
Meanwhile, m 1616, a Congregational church, 
which still exists, was founded in the Southwark 
district of London by Rev. Henry Jacob (1663- 
1624), who had been a member of the Leyden 
congregation. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Congrega- 
tionalism would have developed in power on either 
sme of the Atlantio had it not been tor the stimulus 
of the great Puritan struggle with Charles I. 


Puritan thought, despairing of securing the re- 
forms desired in England, inclined to seek the 
Now World to which tlie Scrooby-l^eyden Pilgrims 
had already sliown the way. In 1628 the advance- 
guard of Puritan emigration, under John Endicott, 
landed in Salem, Massacliusetts. On 4th March 
1629 the royal charter creating the ‘ Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay ’ was sealed. The 
same year the Salem colony was largely reinforced. 
In 1630 no fewer than KKM) persons left old Eng- 
land for the new, and the emigration ran full tidfe 
till tho advent of the Long Parliament in 1640 
changed the political situation in the homeland. 
To the Massachusetts colony of 1629, Connecticut 
was adde<l in 1635-1636, and New Haven in 1638. 
Tliese settlers were I’uritans, not Separatists. 
They were, many of them, men of wealth and 
position, and they hod among them a large pro- 
portion of well-educated, influential ministers. 
Yet tho remarkable fact is that, on their arrival 
in the new laiiH, they organized their ecclesiastical 
institutions, beginning with the church in Salem 
in 1629, essentially on tlie model of Separatist 
Plynioiitb. The explanation is that tlie Scripture 
model of Church government seemed to them that 
which Separatism had already anticipated, and, 
under the freedom of the plastic conditions of new 
settlements, they created churches of practically 
the same type as the earlier Separatist congrega- 
tions. But, as has been indicated in the section 
on the relations of Congregationalism to the State, 
these New England churches became a real Estab- 
lishment, and enjoyed State support in a manner 
for whicli the earlier Separatism never hail oppor- 
tunity, and which it repudiated in principle. The 
history of Congregationalism in 17th-cent. New 
England was largely that of growth in numbers by 
reason of the slow increase or the population, of a 
declining religious enthusiasm, and of discussions 
arising from the development of polity. Education 
was fostered not only by lesser schools, but by the 
founding of Harvard College in 1636, and of Yale 
College in 1701. There was little doctrinal division, 
all tlie churches representing the current Puritan 
Calvinism, and there was remarkable uniformity 
ill organization, worship, and method. 

Congregationalism niado slow progress in Eng- 
land from its permanent estabUshment in South- 
Mark in 1616 to the meeting of tho Long Parliament 
in 1640. Its chief representatives found refuge in 
Now England or in the Netherlands. But, with 
tho outbreak of the struggle between King and 
Parliament, and the return of a number of the 
exiles, it grow very rapidly. Though tho West- 
minster Assembly, which began its sessions in 
1643, was overwhelmingly Presbyterian, it in- 
cluded live determined Congregationalists and 
several at least partial adherents. The desire 
of Cromwell and the army for a large tolera- 
tion M'os favourable to the spread of Congrega- 
tionalism. Congregatlonaliste were appointed to 
many important ecclesiastical and educational posts 
under the Protectorate, and enjoyed the cordial 
favour of Cromwell. The Savoy Synod, held in 
London in 1658, gathered the representatives of 
120 churches. Congregationalists suftered with 
other Nonconfonnists from the repressive policy 
of the Restoration, but their churches were not 
extinguished, and at the Revolution in 1689 the 
Toleration Act secured them legal standing, under 
rather onerous conditions, in common with other 
Dissenters. The enthusiasm of the epoch of the 
struggle between King and Parliament and of the 
Commonwealth was spent, and Congregationalism 
shared in the spiritual decline of the nrst half of 
tho 18th century. It was touched, however, but 
slightly by tho Arian and Socinian defection that 
made such inroads on contemporary English Pres- 
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byterianism. During the latter half of^ the 18th 
cent, it felt with increasing power the stimulus of 
the great Evangelical movement which the V>>8ley8 
and Whitefield had initiated, and experienced a 
profound spiritual re awakening which led to rapid 
growth. County Associations were general ly estah- 
Pished between 1786 and 1810. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, nominally an undenominational 
organization for carrying the gospel to the heathen, 
but increasingly Congregational in constituency, 
came into bemg in 1795. The Home Missionary 
Society was organized in 1810, and the Colonial 
Missionary Society in 1836. The year 1832 saw 
the formation of the Congtegational Union of 
England and Wales. The period from that time 
to the present has been one of healthful growth 
and spiritual fruitfulness. 

In Gotland, Congregationalism did not gain a 
permanent foothold till the last decade of the 18th 
cent., when it won its way as the supporter of a 
warm, evangelical type or nioty an(f preaching. 
Its hold on the Scottish people has been relatively 
small, but it has provea a vigorous force in the 
religious life of the nation. 

The earlier part of the 18th cent, witnessed a 
decline in the spiritual vigour of Congregationalism 
in America as m England. From this condition in 
America it was powerfully aroused by the ‘ Great 
Awakening* in 1740-1742, through the preaching 
of George Whitefield, Jonathan Edwards, and other 

S romoters of the revivals. The * Awakening* led 
[> division of sentiment, though not to actual 
R^aration, in the New England churches — the 
‘Old Lights* opposing its methods, which the 
‘ New Lights ’ favourcu. With Jonathan Edwards 
(1703-1758) a great theological development began, 
essentially (Jalvinistio in fundamentals^ but with 
no little modification of historic Calvinism. This 
was continued by Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), 
Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), Jonathan Edwards 
the younger (1746-1801), Nathanael Emmons ( 1746- 
1840), Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Nathaniel W. 
Taylor (1786-1858), and others, and produced the 
most distinctive school of theology that America 
has originated. In the Revolutionary War the 
Congregational churches sympathized warmly with 
the colonial cause. The year 1792 saw tne be- 
ginning of a great epoch of rovivuls, which con- 
tinued to recur at intervals till 1858. By 1800, 
Congregationalism, whicli liad been practically 
confined to New England, began to spread west- 
ward with the settlement of the country, and the 
process was initiated wliich has resulted in the 
establishment of nearly three-quarters of the 
resent Congregational churches of the United 
tates beyond New England borders. 

By 1815 a Unitarian movement, the roots of which 
ran Dack into the 18th cent., was felt especially in 
MaBsacImsetts, and resulted in a separation, which 
still continues, from the main Congregational Ixxly. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was organized in 1810 to do the work 
indicated in its title. Home missionary work 
was begun by State bodies, commencing with 
Connecucut in 1774, and resulted, in 1826, in the 
formation of a Home Missionary Society of national 
scope. The American Missionary Association, 
which has laboured chiefly among tlie Negroes 
and the Indians, came into being in 1846; and 
the Congregational Church Buildbg Society dates 
from 1853. 

World-wide Congregationalism has expressed its 
fellowship in International Councils, of which 
previous mention has been made. 

7. Beliefs. — Congregationalism lias been a system 
of Church polity rather than a peculiar form of 
faith. In its early history it stood, in common 
with Puritanism in . general, on the basis of 


Calvinism. The Cambridge Synod in Now Eng- 
land, in 1648, approved the doctrinal portionR (if 
the Wo.strninster Confession ; and the Savoy Synod 
in London, ten years later, expressed a like (*011- 
curreuce, except for slight modiliiatioiis. Tlie 
‘New England Theology’ of the I8M1 and IDth 
cents., whatever its departures from earlier Cal- 
vinism, belonged to the Calvinistic school. It 
regarded itself as an improved or ‘consistent* 
Calvinism. The Declaration adopted by the 
Union of the (/ongregational Churches of England 
and Wales in 1833 is distinctly, though mildly, 
Calvinistic. The National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States, held 
in Boston in 1865, was with difliculty prevented 
from adopting a declaration that the faith of the 
Churches was ‘that which is commonly known 
among ns as Calvinism.’ The Declaration was 
frustrated by the determined efforts of those who 
deprecated any party shibboleth. But the later 
years of the 19th cent, witnessed a riLi>i(l decline of 
interest in the older doctrinal discussions. The 
* Declaration * adopted by the National Council 
at Oberlin, in 1871, was designed by its omissions 
to make the way easy for those of Arminian sym- 
pathies. Tho ‘ Crood,’ prepared in 1883 by a com- 
mission appointed by tho National Council, main- 
tains the same neutrality between Calvinism and 
Arminianism. It will be remembered that these 
various expressions of belief have the value only 
of testimonies, each local church being free to 
declare its faith in its own way. Since tlie lost of 
tlieni was sot forth, however, tho Congregational 
chiirchos, in common with Protestantism generally, 
have been passing through a period of theological 
rc-statement— the result of Biblical criticism, of 
the wide prevalence of an evolutionary view^ of 
history, of the new emphasis on the Divine ini- 
manenco, and of a quickened conception of social 
service ns a main aim of the Christian life, whetlier 
of individuals or of Clmrciies. No body of Cliris- 
tians has on the whole been more w’illing to 
welcome these newer views than the Congrega- 
tional ists, but the degree in which they have been 
accepted varies widely in diflercut churches. It is 
not sufficient, however, to disturb their sense of 
fellowship and of continuity with their historic 
past, or tlie broad fundamental outlines of their 
conception of the nicuning of the Gospel. 

8. Worship.— The Congregational churches, at 
their origin, shared to tho full the Puritan objec- 
tions to ceremonies and vestments which seemed 
to savour of Komanisin, and, like the more radical 
Puritans in general, they rejected tixed forms of 
prayer. They long confined the hymns of their 
services to rhymed portions of Scripture. It was 
not till the first half of tlie ISth cent., through the 
influence of the English Congregational hymn- 
writer, Rev. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), that this 
prejudice against hymns ‘of human coinpo-sition * 
gradually broke down. The tyidcal Congrega- 
tional service of tho I7tli cent. In^gan with a prayer 
in words of the minister’s own choosing, followed 
by the reading of Scripture, generally with com- 
ments verso by verse, then the singing of a psalm, 
the sermon, a second free prayer, a second psalm, 
and the benediction. This order was sfiglitly 
modilied, very possibly through the influence of 
the Westminster Dim tury^ so that Die sequence 
became commonly a brief prayer of invocation, 
reading of the Scriptures, usually without com- 
ment, singing, a * long prayer,’ the sermon, prayer, 
singing, and the beneilietion. This remained the 
almost nniversal order till within half a century, 
and still con.««tituics an approximate outline of 
Congregational worship. The last few decades 
have witnessed a large use of responsive readings, 
anthems, and other efforts at the ‘ enrichment ’ of 
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Bei'vico, and the individual freedom of each con* 
gregation makes possible a considerable variety of 
usage. Opposition to sotiio use of fixed forms of 
prayer is waning, but Congregational worship is 
still non-liturgicnl in its fundamental character. 
The Lord’s Supper has been observed since the 
early days of Congregationalism at intervals of a 
month or two months. Till near the close of the 
18th cent. Congregational worship involved two 
services, sucli as have been described, each Sunday, 
and in large towns a mid-week ‘lecture,’ which 
was really another sermon. About the end of 
the 18th cent, the ‘prayer-meeting’ was generally 
introduced for the cultivation of the Christian life 


— by prayer, Scripture exposition, singing, and 
informal addresses, under the presidency of the 
pastor, but with free partici[)ation by the laity. 
It has been over since a feature of congregational 
worship, but its successful maintenance, save in 
times of unusual religious interest, is generally 
regarded as one of tlio most difficult oi pastoral 
problems. 

9 . Characteristics.— Congregationalism has al- 
ways favoured education, both in the pulpit and 
in the pew. In England many ‘ academies ’ were 
founded after the Toleration Act and througliout 
the I 8 th century. A number of these have become 
fioiiris^in^ ‘colleges,’ tlieir aim being to train a 
learned ministry and to provide tlie higher educa- 
tion for laymen which ecclesiastical tests, now 
abrogated, then made unattainable in the Univer- 
sities. In tlie United States the Congregationalists 
havel)cen foremost among religious Inidics in plant- 
ing colleges and fostering schools. The Congrega- 
tional spirit has not been sectarian, however, and 
these institutions have been freely opened, and 
have not been used as a means of denominational 

have l)Ocn greatly interested 
missions. The enbrts of the 
04-1690), begun in 1646, for 
the conversion of the Massachusetts Indians, le<l 
to the incorporation by the Long Parliament, in 
1649, of the first English Foreign Missionary 
Society, the ‘President and Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England.’ The 
establishment of the Txmdon Missionary Society 
in 1795 and of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions in 1810 has already 
been noted. 

The llexibility of Congregationalism has made 
it easy to try experiments in methods of Chris- 
tian work, and tliese churches, as a whole, have 
always been ready to welcome novel activities 
which seemed to promise greater usefulness in 
Christian service. 

10 . Problems.— The problems of Con^cgational 
ism are those of democracy generally. Tliat which 
is most pressing is how to secure efficiency without 
sacrificing democratic liberty. Congregationalism 
has proved itself admirably adapted to rural con- 
ditions among a homogeneous population of intelli- 
gence. It lias been less successTul in cities where 
contrasts in wealth and education are extreme. 
Each church being a self-governing, democratic 
community, there is always danger that tho.Mo con- 
grerations in the more needy parts of a city will be 
unduly weak in resources both of money and of men 
of ability. Congregationalism endeavours, with 
partial succeas, to counteract this tenden^ by 
Home Missionary aid and superintendence. There 
is also the peril, in city coramnnities, whore con- 
gregations are gatliered largely by elective affinity, 
that a church may become essentially a religious 
club. As in all deniocratio ladies, union for 
stratemc advance is often accomplished at the 
cost of undue effort, or is not achieved at all. In 
order to make itself more efficient in these re- 
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speots, without forfeiting the essential autonomy 
of the local church, Congregationalism, both in 
Great Britain and in America, is at present dis- 
playing a centralizing tendency. The advisory 
powers of Associations are beiiig^ extended and 
increased, and a system of superintondency, by 
committees or individuals, without judicial or 
mandatory power.', but witli large advisory influ- 
ence, is in process of development. The watch- 
word of this movement, now felt on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is ‘a more efficient Congrega- 
tionalism.’ 

XX. Statistics. — In the statistics of Con^ega- 
tionallsni only those who have become church- 
members by a profession of personal Christian 
experience are included. The figures, it is usually 
thought, must be multiplied five-fold to represent 
the total number of adherents. 

In the following table only church -members are 
included : 


Countries. 


Churches, 

Chapels, 

and 

Stations. 

Church 

Members. 

Sunday- 

School 

Scholars. 

Kuffland and Wales 


4,652 

459,147 

676,786 

Scotland 


211 

86,020 

84,521 

Ireland 


40 

2,202 

4,621 

Channel Islands . 


12 

838 

444 

Canada — 

Nova Scotia 


21 

881 

783 

New Brunswick 


8 

277 

73 

Ontario . 


88 

5.588 

4,574 

Quel)eo . 


6« 

8,726 

2,059 

Newfoundland . 


18 

.824 

868 

British Guiana . 


58 

5,146 

4,668 

8,443 

New South Walts 


82 

4,966 

Queensland . 


60 

2,227 

4.594 

I^uth Australia . 


68 

8,888 

0,011 

Victoria 


87 

4,219 

7,448 

Western Australia 


43 

1,189 

2,284 

New Zealand 


86 

2,241 

2,033 

Tasmania . 


49 

902 ! 

1,897 

South Africa 


838 

17,606 

7,938 

American Zulu Mission 

49 

2,406 

2,226 

Natal . 


47 

503 

668 

Sierra Leone 


1 

600 

250 

Jamaica 


45 

3,422 

1,670 

China . 


3 

627 

425 

India . . . 


15 

698 

418 

Japan . 


94 

18,800 

10.044 

Syria . 

United States 


2 

5,991 

83 

730,718 

000*367 

Independent and Mis- 
sion Sunday Schools 

49,776 

American Foreign Mis- 
sionary Churches , 

554 

78,671 

73,686 



12,708 

1,876,424 

1,606,417 


Litrratdrs.— The literature of OontrregationaliHm is enor- 
mous, but a substantially complete bibliography to 1879, em- 
bracing 7250 titles, may ba found in H. M. Dexter, Ths 
Congrtgati<n\alUm of tM la»t TArse H%mdred Years as seen 
in us Literature, New York, 1880. The following works will 
be found of special value 

(1) Po£/rr.— Robert Browne. A Books whieh sheiueth the 
Life and Manners of all true Christians, Middelbnr^ 1582 ; 
Henry Barrowe, A Itri^e Diseoveris of the False Church. 
Port, 1590 ; John Robinson, various treatises between 1610 and 
1625, collected in R. Ashton s Works 0 / John Jtobinson, London, 
1861 ; Richard Mather, Chureh-Govemment and Church-Cove- 
nant Discussed, London, 1643 ; John Cotton, The Keyee of the 
Kingdom of Jleaven, London, 1644 ; Thomas Hooker, Survey 
qf the Summe of Church Dimpling Ix>ndon, 1048 ; A Platform 
of Church Discipline, etc. (The 'Qsmbridge Platform'), Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1649, and twenty-flve later Mittons ; A Dedara- 
tion of the Faith and Order owned andwactieed in the Congreg, 
Churches in England (The 'Savoy Declaration'), London. 1058, 
and eleven later editloni ; Heads of Agreement Assented to by 


later 
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editions; John wise, A Vindwation of the Government cf 
New England Churches, Boston, 1717 ; Cotton Mather, i{aCu» 
DiscipUnae, Boston, 1720 ; Thomas C. Upham, Ratio Disci> 
dinae, Portland, Maine, 1829: Woodbu^ Davis, Congreg, 
Polity, Usages, and Law, Bostom 186S ; H. M. Dezten Con- 
gregationahsm: What it is; Whtnee it U; How it Works, 
Boston, 1866, also A Handbook of Cmgiregalimalliiim, Boston, 
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1800, and Ths CouneU Manual for a Coi%girg. Church, Bouton, 
1800; Edgar L. Heermance, Democracy in the Church, 
Boston, 1000. The more imiK>rtaiit documents relating to 
Congregational polity have lieon collected and annotated by 
WUliston Walker, The Creedi and Plalfomie of Congrega- 
iionaiicm. Now York, 1808. ^ . 

(2) H/sroJir.— ChampUn Barrage, The Trxie Story of liobert 
Droumc, Oxford, 1900 ; F. J. Powicke, lUnry Barrow, I>«ndon, 
1000; O. S. Davis, John Robinson, Boston, 1003; William 
Braaford, Hist, of Plymouth Plantation, Boston, 1860 ; John 
Brown, The Pilgrim Fathers, Ijondon, 1806 ; E. Arber, The 
Story of the PUgiim Fathers, London, 1807 ; John A. Goodwin, 
The Pilgrim RepuidU, Boston, 1888 ; Cotton Mather, Magnolia 
Christi Americana, London, 1702 ; Benjamin Hanbury, /7 m- 
torieal Memorials relating to the independents, London, 1839- 
44 ; William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 
New York, 1867 ; George Punchard, Hist, of Congregational- 
Um, Boston, 1806-81; John Waddington, Gongreg. Hist., 
London, 1809-78 ; H. M. Dexter, The Congregationalism of the 
last Three Hundred, Years as seen t'n its Literature, New York, 
1880 ; WUliston Walker, Hist, of the Congreg, Chstrehesin the 
UniUd States, New York, 1804; Albert E. Dunning, Con- 
gregationalists in America, New York, 1894 ; George Leon 
Walker, Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England, 
BMton, 1897 ; James Ross, A Hist, of Congreg. Indjspendeney 
in Scotland, Glasgow, 1900; WUliston Walker, Ten New 
England Leaders, Boston, loni; R. W. Dale, Hist, of Eng. 
Congregationalism,, London, 1907. An official Connregaiional 
Year-Book is issued annually by both the British and the 
American bodies. WILLISTON WalKKR. 


CONNEXIONALISM. — There are many sys- 
tems of Church organization in whifdi itinerant 
evangelists link together scattered congregations, 
and maintain a strong corporate feeling by rc^ilar 
meetings among themselves, when they as a body 
arrange the spliere of work for each, and often 
exercise other functions of government. Such 
systems are usually styled ‘ Connexional,’ and 
although that name is also employed more loosely, 
it is such systems that are here compared with one 
another. Tlioy flourish where a democracy, or an 
oligarchy, is insjiirod with a zeal for propaganda, 
ana especially whore a revival is prompted and 
supported by Bible study. 

Connexional elements may be traced even in 
the Apostolic era, when the Apostles allotted 
among themselves their fields of laiKUir, and when 
St. Paul and his comrades travelled widely, and 
kept in touch with the churches they founded, 
both by visits and by letters, and by delegates to 
supervise, such as Timothy, and Tychicua, and 
Titus. But the Greek churches broi^ht over the 
Greek love of independence, and the Third Epistle 
of John shows at the close of the Apostolic age a 
local minister revolting against the mere presence 
of any visiting missionary. This tendency was 
reinforced by a jealousy between the otticora of 
business, appointed primarily to ‘serve tables,’ 
and the gifteil brethren, including those who were 
set apart to give themselves to the ministry of the 
word. The local administrators steadily gained 
in esteem at the expense of the travelling evan- 
gelists, and, when tho Montaiiist movement f&iled, 
the reaction within the Catholic Church practically 
ended the career of the evangelists. They survived 
only on the frontiers of Christendom, and wo shall 
see that connexionalism flourishes best in the 
minion stage of a church, and in communities 
which emphasize evangelism. 

While a bureanoracy of church officials developed, 
on lines suggested by the lioman civil service, there 
was no room for connexionalism in this diocesan 
system. But among the laity there arose a new 
plan of organization, whereby thoso who were in 
thorough earnest about their Christian life put 
themselves under severe discipline as monks. Basil 
for the East, and Benedict for tho West, produced 
bodies of rules to order the community life, and 
these were widely adopted. But neither the one 
nor the other contemplated evangelism as a leading 
feature ; salvation of self rather than salvation of 
others was the chief aim. Although the Iro- 
Scottish monks had a loftier conception, yet they 


conspicuously lacked the faculty of organization, 
and their foundations remained iHolateil. Two 
races have displayed a genius for method ami 
order — tho Roman and the English,— and certain 
developments of tho Benedictine scheino due to 
those nations show signs of connoxionalism. 

Thus Stephen Harding in 1119 inspired the 
Cistercian method, Avliercliy tho religious belonged 
to an Order rather than to a single House. Year 
by year the Abbots of tho Houses met in con- 
Biiltation, and in theory not only tho humbler 
memhers, hut tho Abbots themselves, could be 
transferred from convent to convent. Since, 
however, no systematic plan of rotation was 
adopted, or even any riilo that rotation should 
take place, there was in practice much inertia. 
And as the aims of the Order did not exalt evan- 
gelism, there was no special motive for circulation. 

A century later the English Benedictines movetl 
in the same direction, but the Italians evolved 
farthest, producing the Silvestrine, the Celestine, 
and the Olivetan organizations. Instead of officers 
lieing appointed for life, they liod fixed terms of 
duty ; a General Chaptt^r chose a nominating 
committee which selected them. This line of 
evolution culminated in 1432, with tho approval 
of the Cassinese constitution. Details of these 
schemes are given by Abbot Gasquet in his 
Introduction to Montalembert’s Afon^y of the 
West (Eng. tr. 1861-79). 

It might have been expected that the friars 
would show more originality, that tbeir ideal of 
brotherhood would express itself in a democratic 
rule, and that their ideal of service would impel 
them to steady organized work for others. But 
the movement was soon captured by the Roman 
Curia, and the^ time-honoured diocesan pattern 
was adopted, with tho slight changes needed for 
definitely local groups of^ professed Christians 
instead of areas within whicn a professed clergy 
ministered to a population nominally Christian. 
Thus friaries were grouped into congregations 
under a provincial, and all were ruled by a 
minister-general. The Roman monarciiical ideal 
prevailed in the plan of government. 

But a similar movement, originated by Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, being discountenanced by the 
authorities, was free to elaborate its oAvn machinery 
(Newman, Manual of Church History, i. 671-8). 
In 1218 a conference was held at Bergamo, when, 
amongst other matters, the polity came up for 
discussion. An annual mooting was held, usually 
in Lombardy, when probationers were admitted to 
membership after long training and testing. They 
made promises of celibacy, poverty, and readiness 
to evangelize, quite on the Franciscan model. But, 
once the initiate was admitted, he found himself 
a member of a governing corporation, which not 
only recruited itself and saw to tho purity of the 
whole body, but also required reports from every 
part of the Held, and administered the funds of 
the community, gathered during the year. The 
Lombards, inaeed, with the Italian instinct, 
decidedly preferred a single head, chosen for life ; 
and they favoured a general life teiinro of all 
offices. The Germans, again, upheld the plan of 
Waldo, that all offices sliould bo terminalde, and 
that there should be no single head, but several 
rectors. In this matter the two parties apparently 
agreed to differ, maintaining their own customs 
and recognizing the legitimacy of each others’ 
officers. But the unique feature is that the annual 
meeting had full powers, and actually exorcised 
them in the appointment of all officers, in allotting 
to each member his work, and in determining its 
nature and sphere. To some extent this scheme 
influenced the Bohemian Brethren and the 
Moravian Anabaptists, though these bodies 
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adopted Uie Italian plan of a single head holding 
oifi^ for life. 

In 1627 an important conference was held at Augs- 
burg, when delegates from the ‘Brethren’ organized 
on new lines (Lindsay, Uist. of lifformatiorif 
Edinh. 1907, ii. 435). All tlio ollieers of all the 
congregations within a convenient district chose a 
oommittee of themselves to act for tlie group, and 
the committee chose a president. The districts 
associated on the same princii)le, and thus a 
pyramid of committees' was erected. To these 
people, popularly known as ‘ Anabaptists,* is 
therefore due not only the machinery of a single 
congregation, which was presently taken over by 
Calvin in his InstitiUiOt and put in practice at 
Geneva, but also the machinery for an alliance of 
congregations, adopted in France during 1559, and 
in Scotland next year, and so well known as the 
Presbyterian scheme. But the ‘Brethren* had 
one feature which Avas dropped by the French, the 
Soots, and the nutch— an order of evangelists 
whose business it avos to travel and propagate the 
faith, It is not quite clear how these Avere 
appointed, or how their routes were determined— 
ir, indeed, appointment and travelling were not 
spontaneous rather than systematic. And, although 
several conferences Avere held, the persecutions of 
the next few years Avere enough to disorganize any 
machinery. 

A year .after the fall of MUnster, an irnjwrtant 
meeting was held a feAV miles away at Bockholt, 
when the Anabaptists of liOAver Germany and 
England re-organized and adopted the connexional 
plan (Barclay, Inner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commontoealth, 88). Each congregation sent 
delegates t-o an annual uAcetlng, wlucVi stationed 
the ministers and arranged mr the support of 
those who itinerated, besides aiding poor congre- 
Illations and members. This system Avas developed 
in the Netherlands and up the Uliine, and, though 
many divisions occurred,— into Monnonites, Water- 
landers, Doopsgozinden, Flemings, Old Flemings, 
Frisians, etc., — yet each body lield to the con- 
nexional type. As most of these Connexions held 
the doctrine of passive resistance, and objected 
to bearing; arms or taking oaths, they found 
their position extremely aAvkAvard during the 
Napoleonic era ; and the renewed conscriptions of 
the last forty years have caused their practical 
disappearance from Europe, and their emigration 
to America (Barclay, op. cit. 243). In the Noav 
World may still be found the remnants of these 
ancient liodics, and of kindred organizations like 
the Schwenkfeldians, true to the connexional type 
in that the annual meeting governs ; hut, as the 
numbers have greatly diminished, the vote is 
exercised not by officers alone, but by all mole 
members. 

Recurring to the Reformation period, we find 
forty churches in lA)mbardy and SAvitzerland acting 
together; and a special coiiv'ention avos held at 
Venice in 1550(NoAvman, Hist. ofAnli-Pedobaptism^ 
Phihul. 1896, pp. 327-9). The Waldensian plan 
so Avell known in the vicinity hail been adopted in 
general outline, and the government lay in the 
hands of the itinerant preaidiers, who associated 
Avith themselves candidates jiinder training, and 
not only visited all the oongregations, but also 
ordaineu the local ministers. These churches 
mostly adopted anti-Trinitarian vieAva, and Averc 
perseeutoil till they left the district ; but many 
memlKirs Avent to Moravia and Poland, Avhere they 
Iheir tenets, so that the ‘ Socinians * were 
indebted to them for hints on ecclesiastical polity 
as well os on doctrine. 

The Reformed Churches took over from the 
Anabaptists the general scheme of organization, 
and especially the principle that, whether in a 


single congregation or in a court supervising 
several congregations, the poAVor was vested 
entirely in the officers. Ordinary members might 
have a voice and vote in electing an elder, but nU 
ordination rested with the existing ciders, who 
thus tended to liecome a self-perpetuating caste.. 
Rilling elders Avere usually local, but preaching 
elders or ministers were liable to move ; in Germany 
and Scotland the authority of the State Avas inter- 
posed in various matters, extending occasionally to 
the location of a minister, and thus the autonomy 
of the Churches avos crippled. OAving partly to 
the high educational qualilieatiqns of the Reformed 
ministry, and partly to general inertia, long tenure 
of a pastorate became custompy, and thus one 
frequent feature of a Connexion was obscured. 
But in theory the whole spiritual government of 
a Presbyterian cliurch resides Avith the ordained 
members, and they have at least a veto on any 
increase of their number, or on the translation of 
any minister ; nor is his personal preference a 
decisive factor any more than the wish of a single 
con^rc'iation. \Vhilo these theories are still up- 
held, tlie connexional element is not extruded, 
hoAvever little certain })OAvers may be actually 
exercised. Yet there has been much specialization, 
so that ruling elders hardly rank themselves Avith 
ministers on the ground of their common ordina- 
tion; and their interests are so local that they 
hardly consider themselves a class apart from their 
fellow-meml>ers, Avith a corporate li/e of their own ; 
still loss do the ofiicers os such pursue systematic- 
ally a policy of extension, a policy Avliich seems 
closely linked with the vigour of connexionalism. 

In England, voluntary sects Avere unable to 
organize iiU the general relaxation of government 
in 1640. ’rhen the General Baptists, who for 
thirty years ha<.l been in close contact Avith the 
Watorlanders of Amsterdam, entered on a vigorous 
campaign of evangelism. As churches Averc gathered 
in dilferent parts of the country, they were kept in 
touch, and the earliest minutes that survive testify 
to some plan of organization. Thus, thirty con- 
gregations in and near Leicestershire and Lincoln- 
shire sent delegates to a conference in 1651, Avhlch 
stated the faith and order Avhieh they held in 
common : in coneiso terms they set forth that 
gifted men are set apart for preaching, and are 
maintained by voluntary gifts. FiA^e years later a 
‘General Assembly * was held in London, attended 
by delegates from Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Bucks, 
Northants, and other parts. The constitution of 
the Assembly is not stated, but the minutes shoAV 
two classes of superior officers ; Elders are explicitly 
sahl to bo local, bound to serve their oAvn congre- 
gations for life, and having no status in other 
congregations; Messengers exercise a general 
superintendence over Avholo districts, but are 
forbidden to chooso other Messengers Avithout the 
unanimous consent of the Churches. The minutes 
are signed by ten Messengers and eight Elders 
(Brit. Museum, Add, Af.Sf.S? 36709). 

In 1678, Thomas Grantham published a folio on 
primitive Christianity, and, when expatiating on 
the officers of the Christian Church, he put in the 
forefront the Messengers or Apostles, Avhose per- 
manent functions Avero to succeed the ori^nal 
Apostles ‘ as Travelling Ministers, to ^ant 
churches, and to settle those in order Avho are 
as Sheep Avithout a Shepherd.’ These, like the 
Bishops (or Elders) and Deacons, were to be elected 
by the free choice of the brotherhood and then 
ordained ; and it is expressly laid down that the 
power of ordination is not limited to those who 
were already ordained, but is shared by all who 
have received the gifts of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Then, in discussing General Assemhlies, which 
wore proved to ho Scriptural, and were therefore 
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held regularly by the General Baptists, not only 
the Messengers and Elders who signed were 
admitted to the meetings, but also any gifted 
brethren who chose to attend. The oftice of 
Messenger was evidently reganled askance by 
some. So, from the analogy of Timothy ami 
Titus, it was claimed by (rrantham tliat, while 
they had a larger circuit, liad business in many 

laces, and so were greater servants than the 

xod ministers, yet they had no jurisdiction over 
other bishops (Grantham, Amient Christian Re- 
ligion^ 186). Then, in a special treatise, (Grantham 
showed that the actual practice of the Brethren 
was to ‘send forth Men to act Authoritatively, 
both in preaching to the World, and sotting things 
in order to remote Congregations, to exercise 
Discipline by Excommunication of OUenders and 
remitting the Penitent ; by ordaining them Elders, 
and dispensing to them the Holy Mysteries or 
Ordinances* [oj). cii, 160). 

Grantham wrote on his own authority only, but 
probably expressed the feeling of the Fen districts 
— Lincoln, Hunts, and Cambridge. In the same 
year a meeting of the General Baptists, near Bucks 
and Oxon, adopted a Confession, drawn up by 
Monk, another Messenger, in which Article xxxix. 
is very explicit : 

' Genoral Gouncila,' or aaBcinblies, oonsisting of biHhops. 
elders, and brethren, of tbo sovoral churches of Christ, an<i 
hieing legally oonvenod, and met together out of all the 
churches, and the churches appearing there by their repre- 
sentatives, make hut one Churen, arKl liavo lawful right and 
suffrage in this gunerul meeting or ossemltly, to act in the 
name of Christ, \t being of Divine authority, and is the fK'st 
moans under heaven to preserve unity, to prevent horeny, and 
superintend ency among or in any cjongregution wliatsoever 
within its own limitH or iurl8<iii*-lion,' cU’!. 

In a long article, xxxi., ‘ Of OUlcers In the Church 
of Christ,* we see a slight dillerence of opinion 
ns to the power of ordination ; 

The bishop or messenger is to ‘be chosen thereunto by the 
common suifrage of tiie Church, and solemnly sot apart by 
fasting or praj er, with imposition of hands, by tlie bishops 
of the same function, ordinarily ; and those l)iHliops, so ordained, 
have the government of those churctu's tliut iiad suffrage in 
their election, and no other ordinarily ; as also to preach iiie 
word or gospel to ilio world, or unbelievers. And the particular 
pastor, or elder, in like manner is to be chosen by the 
common sulTrago of the particular congregation, and ordained 
by the bishop or messenger God hath place<i in the church he 
hath charge of,’ etc. (llanserd Knollys Mociuty, ConfessioM of 
Faith, pp. 169, 160). 

When after 1689 the organization cornea into 
full light, and its records bccoino continuous, 
wo lind not only this order of Measengers fully 
rooted in tho esteem of the Connexion, hut 
numerous Associations established, each of which 
was supposed to have one Messenger at least, 
while all sent representatives to the General 
Assembly. As everything depended on voluntary 
consent, the choice of a new Messenger was a 
matter of careful negotiation between the Assembly 
and tho Association concerned, usually extending 
over more than a year, and generally the consent 
was sought of the church where ho was a member. 
Ordination was by authority of the Assembly, 
or of tho Association concerned, and was usually 
performed by the existing Messengers. In practice 
the office was maintained by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, which, however, was not large enough to 
free the oflicer from the necessity of supporting 
himself, often by manual labour. Tho Messenger 
usually resided for life within his district, and 
visited all the churches there freely. Tho order 
Wfw considered superior to the Efdcrship, l>oth 
priority and presidency being conceded. But 
there are no signs that the Messengers ever met 
together apart from the Elders of local churches, 
or that they acted as a corporate body. Tlie Elders 
were so far from any system of itinerancy, that 
in 1696 it was resolved that no Elder might 
leave his own people and be established as Elder 
over another people in another place (T. Goadby, 


By-paths of Baptist History, London, 1871, \\ 244). 
The funds of the Connexion were vcst*Ml in lay 
trustee.^, on trusts so loosely expressed that l,he 
Messengers never tried to assert any legal claim 
to them. (The Minutes of Asseiuidy are published 
by the Baptist Historical Society.) 

As the Connexion lo.st vitality during tho 18th 
cent., whole Associations ceased to meet, and 
tliereforo their Messengers died out, wliile tho 
local cliiirches, in many cases, asserted tlicir inde- 
pendence. Then the foundation of tlie New Con- 
nexion of General Baptists effectually stopped tho 
revival of the Old Connexion, and attracted some 
of its component parts. Yet, oven at the pre.seut 
day, tliere are almut a score of churches, unobtru- 
sively pursuing their way, with their Messengers, 
keeping up their General Assembly, and showing 
still this primitive connexional system, though com- 
pletely (fevoid of that which inspires it, the spirit 
ofpropagandisin. 

In the 17th cent, this organization had been 
copied and developed by the Society of Friends, 
who were also in direct contact with the Dutch 
Mennonito Connexion (Barclay, op. cit. 342). 
While a group of local Friends formed a churcli 
for local purposes, the provision of evangelists was 
clearly beyond the power of such a group. At 
first George Fox organized, then associations of 
local churches recognized, ministers and certified 
tlicm as fit to travel ; these then shared Ids re- 
sponsibility, both gathering converts and organ- 
izing them into churches, even appointing the 
first Elders (ib. .388). By 1661 a regular Yearly 
Meeting was established in London for the whole 
Society (i6. 392). As custom became settled, it 
was agreed that the 'rravelUng Ministers wore ex 
officio members of this Yearly Meeting, and Fox 
even applied to them tho term ‘Apostles,’ whi<*li 
tho General Baptists also had borrowed from 
Scripture. Tho other members were to be eliosen 
by the quarterly meetings out of the local Fdders, 
but these did not always sit with the ‘ Fublic 
Labourers’ {ib. 404). 3’hese Travelling Miriist^'rs 
retained for themselves the right to organize and 
control their own work of evangelization, which 
fell entirely into their hands when Fox passed 

S . They met regularly on Monday and 
ay to arrange where they would preach ; 
they discussed openings for new work, and the 
character of those who wished to bo recognizcil as 
ministers, and tlioy kept a roll of their own mem- 
ber.ship {ib. .381). 

Tlie fervour of tlio ago died down, ami propa- 

f andism became of loss iiniwtance, so that the 
'ravelling Ministers lost their pre-eminence. In 
1735 the Yearly Meeting forboile their meet- 
ing to control its own rnenibership, and within 
twenty years they were brought under the direc- 
tion of Mixed ^lcctings, in which the dominant 
element was a new kind of Elder, wlioso main 
business was to administer, not to prcacli. Thus, 
with the cessation of evangelizing came the traiis- 
formation from the connexional type in the Society. 
The pyramidal series of courts remains, but the 
Travelling Ministers now form a very small element 
in them, and in the Society. 

The general decay of tlie 18th cent, was met 
by the vigorous evangelism of Whitelield and 
Wesley; and, as crystallization took place, it 
was on tho connexional system. In 1744 six 
clergymen and five lay preachers mot, and traced 
the foundations of the Methodist polity ; forty 
years later, Wesley enrolle<l a deed in Chancery 
which settled the government of the Connexion, 
while in the same year a Conference at Baltimore 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. The United Empire Loyalists laid the 
foundation of Methodism in Canada, while from 
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England other Methodists spread throughout the 
British dominions. Questions of Church polity, 
however, have been fiercely debated, and have led 
to many ^cessions in l)oth England and America, 
which liave only partially been olFset by re- 
unions ; the very principle of these secessions calls 
in question the connex tonal scheme. As Wesley 
organized it, the body with supremo authority 
in spiritual matters was a Conference of a hundred 
ministers. These, however, he desired to act in 
harmony with the whole number of mutually re- 
cognized ministers, and his wishes have invariably 
been respected. Thus all questions of doctrine, of 
discipline, and of ministerial standing and employ- 
ment, are settled by the ministers in full conclave. 
It was against the exclusion of other members 
that revmts chiefly occurred, and the resulting 
bodies, such as the Primitive Methodists and the 
United Methodists, temper their Conferences with 
laymen in at least an equal proportion. Even 
the Wesleyan Methodists now have a Representa- 
tive Conference, with equal numbers of ministers 
and laymen meeting first and dealing with all 
matters of policy and finance. But here it is to be 
noted that the trust deeds on which chapel pro- 
perty is held ensure that the enjoyment is secured 
to the ministers stationed by the Pastfjral Con- 
ferenoe. The Methodist Episcopal Churches have 
moved on similar lines ; but here the bishops 
retain their exclusive powers, and when met as 
a body they define the duties of each member. 
While an increasing deference is paid to local 
wishes, the supremo authority technically resides 
In the Conference, and in England at least the 
Conferences regularly exercise their powers. The 
itinerant system is being encroached upon by 
the claims of central ollicos or by the new system 
of Central Missions, in which continuity of service 
is regarded as important. Wesley’s three year 
rule is also being relaxed, both in the parent body 
by ingenious constructions of the Deed Poll, and 
in tho offshoots W open legislation. 

The title of ‘ Connexion ’ was adopted by other 
bodies, such as tho Calvinistic Methotusts of Wales, 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s chaplains, and the 
New Connexion of General Baptists. Historically 
these originated almost independently of one an- 
other and of other bodies, and in their gradual 
organization they have profited by the experi- 
ence of Methodists and Presbyterians, Wides 
steadily rejecting the central feature of the ever- 
pre.sent Episcop^ system ; thus they have given 
new extensions to the term 'Connexion.* 

The Leicester preachers, who formed the nucleus 
of the New Connexion of General Bapti.Hts, liad 
retained all power to themselves at first, and so 
had the Yorkshire preachers who joined with them ; 
but soon the local officers were associated, and, 
wlien negotiatioiLs were undertaken with the Lin- 
colnshire churches of the Old Connexion, they 
explicitly repudiated the office of Messenger as 
not of Divine institution, although they were ready 
to discuss its expediency. The first rules wore 
drafted by ministers alone, who advised that the 
Association should be open only to ministers and 
elders; but the separate churches made steady 
effiorts to secure local control by the whole body 
of local members. Thus in 1817 their historian 
summed up to the effect that they were in their 
discipline strictly congregational, that each society 
allowed no foreign control even from its own 
Conferences or Association, and that the rights of 
ohuTch members were sacred against the encroach- 
ments of their own officers (A. Taylor, Hist. ofE-ng, 
Gen, Baptiste t Lend. 1818, ii. 468). In that year 
also the basis of representation in the Association 
was settled on such terms that the pastors were far 
outnumbered by the lay delegates. Twenty years 


later a new constitution was drafted, but was 
carefully emended, to ensure the independence 
of the cmirclies ; and the united action was reduced 
to tho consideration of cases referred spontane- 
ously by Conferences, churches, or individuals, 
to the management of tho academy and of some 
publications, to the conduct of home and foreign 
missions (J. H. Wood, Hist, of the BajitistSf Loud. 
1847, p. 278). Even as regards the ministry, the 
advisory committee to report on applicante hod 
equal numbers of laymen and ministers, while the 
nunisters had no joint function peculiar to them- 
selves. When we note, also, tne disappearance 
of any itinerant system, it will appear that the 
mere name of Connexion survived tlie reality in 
this case ; and since 1801, in order to estaolish 
more intimate relations with Baptists of another 
school, the meetings of the Association have been 
reduced to a mere formal gathering. ^ 

Similarly, the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion has long ceased to show any connex ional 
vitality, and the methods of its churches and 
ministers approximate to tho Con^egationalists. 
In the I’nncipality, however, tne Calvinistic 
Methodists have moved the other way, as is 
shown in their adoption of the title ‘ Presbyterian 
Church of Wales’; yet, while the ministers are 
ordained only with the approval of an Association, 
and have part of their time claimed by the whole 
body rather than by tho local congregation, there 
is a feature of Connoxionalism still discernible. 

Many mission fields present good examples of 
connexional principles. Often the whole body of 
foreign workers are associated into a Synod or 
Conference, which reviews the progress of the 
band, decides on plans, and allots the individual 
memliers to their departments, llaroly, indeed, 
do the native converts have any voice at all in 
such a meeting, though a native minister may 
have a seat in Conference as a worker. Sonio- 
times the decisions of tho Conference are subject 
to review by a committee chosen by tho subscribers 
who defray the expenses, and by this feature a 
special complication is introduced into the con- 
iiexional machinery. This power of the purse is 
one of the most important factors in the modifica- 
tion of Connexional ism. Not only may a committee 
sitting in Britain tend to regard the workers 
abroad rather in the light of civil servants, to 
be moved about at the will of an ecclesiastical 
Foreign Office ; hut also in home affairs a rich 
Methodist circuit often appears to obtain the 
particular ministers it wisnes, even against tho 
apparent good of tho whole Connexion. Yet this 
same power of the purse can manifestly be used to 
stereotype connexional methods in tlie drawing 
up of trust deeds, so that all ecclesiastical property, 
buildings and endowments alike, can be plac^ 
under tho control of tho Conference of workers, 
and not of local supporters. 

Another menace to Connoxionalism, as to all 
other organizations, is the irrepressible ambition 
of some men to wield power, in the early days, 
an outside autocrat like Constantine was able to 
capture and transform the machinery of the 
Church. For many centuries within Christian 
circles, a steady claim to supremacy has been put 
forth from Rome by an oligarchy of Po])e and 
cardinals, who have succeeded in rendering nearly 
every revival subservient to their concentrated 
rule. Nor is it needful to look outside connexional 
circles : the corps of ministers most readily 
arranges to perpetuate itself, excluding the mass 
of members from all direct influence ; it reaches 
out beyond the stationing and supervising of its 
own members, to the control of all activity, on 
which it can at least interpose a veto. Such 
encroachments have more than once excited revolt, 
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and led to the formation of other bodies in which 
such domination is expresalv guarded against. 
Within the body of active self-governing workers 
there has often arisen some commanding figure, 
whose actual influence extends far beyond the 
nominal position he holds ; but such a phenomenon 
is equally common under any system of manage- 
ment, and no such leader has proved able, or even 
desirous, to found a dynasty which may subvert 
the general principles. 

In estimating the permanence of tlie type, we 
have to bear in mind that details of organization 
are not prescribed in the New Testament, but a 
few principles are insisted upon os fundamental. 
None is more urgently reiterated than : * All yo are 
brethren ; one is your Master, even the Christ.* 
Again, the primary object of the Church is 
evangelization: Go everywhere, tell all peoples, 
enlist the converts, instruct them in the ways of 
Christ ; such are the purposes for whicii the 
Church was called into being. Propagandism and 
brotherhood are thus to be inwrouglit in any 
scheme. Now, as a matter of history, every 
groat revival of religion has been marked by an 
appreciation of these elements, and has fashioned 
iUi machinery on somewliat connexional lines. 
True, the Franciscans wore brought under the 
control of the Curia, but the very struggle against 
this, and the raphl degeneracy from the spirit 
of Francis, show the natural relation of Cou- 
nexionalism to these principles, so that the dis- 
appearance of tlie one imperils the existence of 
tno other. Similarly the transformation of the 
connexional type among tlie old General Baptists 
and the Friends reflects the decay of the spirit 
of propaganda in those bodies, llut the great 
Methodist Churches, with their firm grasp on the 
evangelistic purpose of their existence, and their 
warm fraternity, hold fast to the connexional 
system as the best embodiment of their principles. 
And whenever a revival takes place, even on 
a microRcopic scale, it seems natural that those 
who are actively concerned shall meet simply as 
brethren to consult and arrange mutually as to 
the division of labour. 

Litbratukb.— B. Hatch, Organization of the Early Christian 
Churohea, I^ndon, 1888 : A. V. G. Allen, Christian Imtitu^ 
tions, Edinburgh, 1898; K. Kautsky, Communism in Central 
Eur^ in the Time of Uis ReformaJtimiy London, 1807; R. 
Barclay, Inner Li^e ojthe Religioue SooietUs oj th/e Common^ 
MoealOfi^ lAindon, 1877 ; T. Grantham, ChruiianUmus Primi- 
txvue, or the Ancient Christian Religion^ London, 1678 ; A. H. 
Newman, Manual of Church History^ Philadolphia, 2 volo., 
1006-8 ; ConsoUdated Rules of the Primitive Methodist Con- 
netcion, London, 1002 ; Wesley an Annual Minutes qfCor\foreneSt 
I^ondon; World Missionary Conference. *The Ohurch in Uie 
Mission Field,' Edinburgh, 1010. W. T, WHITLEY, 

CONSANGUINITY.— By ‘consanguinity’ is 
meant blood-relationship, and more particularly, 
close blood-relationship. When we speak of a 
consanguineous union, wo mean that the two organ- 
isms are near relatives ; when we speak of a high 
degree of consanguinity in a herd or in a com- 
inunity, we moan that there has been much in- 
breeding or endogamy. It is desirable to know 
what the biological facts are in regard to the 
results of the sex-union of closely consanguineous 
organisms, but it must be admitted that clear-cut 
facts are few. It should also be noted that, as the 
range of living creatures expresses a very long 
gamut, wo must be very careful in arguing from 
one level to another. What is normal and ap- 
parently wholesome at one grade of organization 
may not be desirable at another. 

It seems to have been securely CHtablished that 
Boine hermaphrodite animals habitually fertilize 
their own eggs. This autogamy has l>con proved 
in some tapeworms and nukes— not auspicious 
illustrations ; it seems sometimes to occur in the 
freshwater hydra and a few other free-living 


animals. There are numerous self- fertilizing 
flowers, though there is no case known wlierc 
cross-fertilization is impossible. It may also Iks 
that one hermaphrodite liver-fluke sometimes 
inseminates another, so tiiat the liabitiial autogamy 
may be interrupted. In the great majority of 
hermaphrodite animals, such as earthworms and 
snails, cross-fertilization is the invariable rule. It 
is also relevant to recall the fact that in many of 
the small Crustaceans, in many Uotifers, and in 
some insects, such as Aphides, there may bo long- 
continued parthenogenesis — generation succeeding 
generation without loss of vitality, although tlio 
eggs develop without any fertilization. In some 
of the Kotifers the males are still undiscovered ; 
Ileaumur kept Aphides breeding parthenoge* 
netically for over three years (50 consecutive 
generations), and Welsmann kept females of a 
common water flea {Cypris reptans) breeding in 
the same way f(»r eight years. This shows that 
at certain levels of organization a vigorous life 
may be kept up for many generations, not only 
without any introduction of ‘ fresh blood,* but 
without the presence of any males. 

A number of careful experiments have boon 
made on in-breeding, but there is imperative need 
for more. Weismann in-bred mice for twenty-nine 
generations, and his assistant Von Giiaita continue<l 
the experiment for seven more generations, but 
the only notable general result was a reduction of 
the fertility by about thirty per cent. Some 
experimenters, such as Crampe, have found that 
the in-breeding of rats resulted in disease and 
abnormality, but this was not observable in the 
equally careful experiments of Kitzema-Bos. lie 
in-brea rats for thirty generations; for the first 
four years (twenty generations) there was almost 
no reduction in fertility ; after that there was a 
very marked decrease of fertility, an increase in 
the rate of mortality, and a diminution of size. 
Those and other experiments on mammals, though 
insufficient to be satisfactory as a basis for generali- 
zation, suggest that very close in-breeding may lie 
continued for many generations without any 
observable evil ellects, and, on the other hand, that 
there are limits lieyond which in-breeding becomes 
disadvantageous. It is certain that, if there Iw 
well-detined hereditary predisposition to disease in 
the stock, then in-breeding soon spells ruin. 

‘Extensive experiments by Castle and others 
[see Proc. Amer, Acad. xli. 731-786] on the in- 
breeding of the poma(!e fly {Drosophila ampdophUn) 
led to the general result that “ inbreeding probably 
reduces very slightly the productiveness of Droso- 
pkUay but the productiveness may be fully main- 
tained under constant inbreeding (brother and 
sister) if selection bo made from the more proiluctive 
families”’ (J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 1908, p. 393). 

Some of the histories of domesticated brcoils arc 
so w'ell record^ that they may be ranked as 
carefully -conducted experiments, and it seems that 
some very successful breeds of cattle — such as 
Polled Angus— have in their early stages of estab- 
lishment involved extremely close in-brecding. 
When we examine the pedigree of famous bulls 
and stallions, we And in some cases an extra- 
ordinarily close consanguinity. Valuable results 
have often been attained by using the same stallion 
repeatedly on successive generations. 

From breeding ex])eriment8 four general results 
seem to be clear : (1) that progressive results have 
usually followed mating within a narrow range of 
relationship ; (2) that close iu-breeding bos a 
great utility in fixing characters or developing 
' prepotency ’ ; (3) that close in-breeding may go 
far without any injurious effect on physique ; ancl 
(4) that, if there be any morbid idiosyncrasy, close 
in-breeding tends to perpetuate and augment it. 
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Darwin paid much atUmtiou to the question of 
in-breeding (see Vanaiion of A nunals and FlanU 
tinder Dameatu'xition [London, 18G8], etc. ), and his 
general conclusions wore : 

(1) *The constaquencei of clo»o interbreeding carried on for 
too long a time are, as in generally believed, loss of size, 
constitutional vigour, and fertility, sometimes accompanied by a 
tendency to malformation.' (^) ' The evil effects from close inter* 
breeding are difficult to detect, for they accuinulate slowly and 
differ much in degree in different spuciuH, wliilst the good effects 
which almost invariably follow a are from the first 

manifest.' (3) 'It should, however, 1 k) clearly understood that 
the advantage of close interbreeding, os far us the retention of 
character is concerned, is ItKiisputahle, and often outweighs 
the evil of a slight loss of constitutional vigour.’ 

From his researches on flowering {ilanls, Darwin 
concluded tliat there was * something injurious’ 
connected with self-fertilization ; and although he 
came to recognize that self-fcrtiliz<ition was more 
frequent and more successful than he had at first 
believed, he adliercd on the whole to the aphorism, 
‘Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization.’ In 
his book on Cross aiui Self FertUisation (1870), 
however, he says; ‘If tho word “ perpetual ” had 
been omitted, the aphorism would have been false. 
As it stands, 1 believe that it is true, though 
perhaps rather too stronjijly expressed.* The fact 
is that self-fertilization in flowerj^ is for tho most 
part relatively, and not ahsolutely, injurious. 

In tho fireseiit state of our knowledge, it seems 
fair to say that there is little biological evidence 
to show that there is anything necessarily dis- 
advantageous or dangerous in cIo.so coii.saii gum cons 
unions. Those seem often to occur in nature in 
isolated and restricted areas, and they are f re<picnt 

CONSC 

Introductory (J, II. Hyslop), p, 30. 

Babylonian (T. G. Tinches), p. 33. 

Egyptian (G. FOUCART), p. 84. 

CONSCIENCE.— -The term ‘conseienco* is de- 
rived from tho Lat. conscientia^ which meant tirigin- 
ally ‘joint knowledge,’ or the knowledge which we 
share witli others. It sOon came to denote, how- 
ever, wliat we mean by concomitant knowledge, 
that is, consciousness or self-consciousness, ana 
only in later literature ha<l it tho meaning which 
we attach to * conscience.’ Even then it was not 
exactly what we mean by it (is tho arbiter and 
iiiotivo power in riglit and wrong. The Greek 
equivalent of Lat. conseienlia was awdStjcis. This 
was in use by Plato and the Stoics, and denoted 
joint knowledge, and with the Stoics it also denoted 
the knowledge of right and wrong. In Cicero 
conseienlia can often be translated indiflerently 
‘conscience’ or ‘consciousness.’ It is the same 
with the French term coimience. 

It is more distinctively in modern times that a 
radical diflerence is marked lietwecn the idea of 
consoiousnoss and tliat of conseienco. Gonseions- 
ness with us is a purely intellectual function, a 
generic tcriu for tho idi'enomena of mind, or for 
that concomitant act of mind which Hamilton has 
well called tho ‘complement of the cognitive 
energies.’ ‘Conscience^ is a term with a moral 
imiKirt, though complicated with the intellectual, 
and implies an emotional content at the same time. 
‘ Consciousness ’ is thus a term for Psychology, and 
‘conscience’ one for Ethics, with the distinction, 
however, that consciousne8.s is implied in the pro- 
blems of Ktliics, while conscience w not noccs.sarily 
so inijtlied in those of Psychology. * Conscience * 
is tlius a name for the function of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, and of enforcing tho one 
or preventing the <>ther. The dilforoiice between 
the anelont and the modem conception of it is 
determined by tlio diiVerence between their ideas 
of morality, and may bo said to rehect the whole 


in successful breeding. It must be admitted that 
evil effects sometimes follow prolonged consan- 
guineous pairing in the artilicial conditions of stock- 
breeding, but it must not be hastily inferred that 
these evil effects are necessarily due to the consan- 
guinity. There may be i)er6i8tence of unwhole- 
some conditions of life wliich have a cumulative 
evil effect as generation succeeds generation, or 
there may be some organic taint in the early 
members of the stock which becomes aggravatea, 
just as a desirable organic peculiarity may be 

enhanced. 

llateson expresses the view of most biologists 
when he says : 

* It should perhaps be poiiitod out (»ile(^rically that nothing 
In our present knowledge can lie taken with any confidence as 
a reason for regarding consanguineous marriages as improper 
or S|>ucially dangerous. All that can bo said is that such 
marriages give extra chances of the appearances of rei^ssive 
chnrat'.terislies among the offspring. Some of these are doubt- 
less bod qualities, but wo do not yet know that among the 
re<'.e8siveB there may not bo valuable qualities 9\»o' {MmdeVs 
Prineiples of Heredity, now ed., T/)ndon, 1909, p. 220X 

When wo take into account such evidence as 
there is from animals and from plants, and such 
studies as those of Huth (Marriage of Near Kin\ 
1887), and the instances and counter- instances of 
communities with a high degree of consanguinity, 
we are led U) tho conclusion tlint tho prejudices and 
laws of many peoples against the marriage of near 
kin rest on a basis not so much biological as social. 
See Marriaok. 

LiTKRATPRK.— The litcraturo has been given throughout tho 
art., but see also under Marriaok. 

J. Arthur Tuumson. 

lENCE. 

Greek and Roman (W. 11. S. Jones), p. 37. 

i ewish (M. Gastkr), p. 41. 

®uslim (D. S. Marooliouth), p. 46. 

dillbrence between their ethical and religious 
civilizations. The morality of antiquity, in so far 
as it was a subject of reflexion, hardly got beyond 
the conception of prudence— except, perhaps, with 
tlie St<.»ic8. That of modern times involves the idea. 
of duty or devotion to a law which may require sacri- 
fice. There is no doubt a perfect reconciliation 
between those two points of view when w'e come to 
make a concrete examination of the facts to which 
they are supposed to apply ; but in their abstract 
formulae they scorn opposed to each other. In its 
conception of rational conduct antiquity sacrificed 
a proximate to a remoter interest; modern ideas 
assume to deny all interest or happiness, and to 
demand unswerving obedience to law. But when 
this is carefully scrutinized it often turns out to be 
a sacrifice of tne interests of tho present life to a 
remoter interest in a life to come. The Christian 
system was the originator of the phrases which 
came to express inflexible obedience to duty ; but 
this system was based on the immortality of the 
soul, and on the rewards and punishments apiior- 
tioned to the nature of one’s (jonduct in this life. 
Hence, when its moral conceptions are subjected 
to analysis, they do not differ absolutely in kind 
from those of antiquity, but they take two worlds 
into account where the ancient took only one, 
namely, the present world. The difference, so far 
os it is a diflerence, was between a materialistic 
and a spiritualistic view of the present life, and 
also between merely intelligent action and such 
action as involved duty with personal sacrifice. 

The ditti(!ulty of comparing our modern concep- 
tion of conscience witli that of the ancients is 
apparent in tho philosophy of Plato. Though he 
used the etymological equivalent of the modem 
term ‘conscience,’ this was not the term for one 
of the main fnnetiona, of conscience with ns. 
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* Beason * was the function which did service for 
oonacience, and even this was not the motive 
agency in the direction of the will, but the guide 
for oilier influences. The myth of the chariot with 
tlie two steeds represents Plato’s conception of the 
moral nature, rlato’s distinction was Ixitwcon 
'rational’ and 'irrational’ eonduct, by which ho 
meant the distinction between intelligent and 
ignorant conduct. Irrational action was under the 
influence of desire and passion, two unruly steeds 
which in their behaviour never looked before and 
after, but rushed into action without delibera- 
tion or reflexion. Reason w’as the charioteer whose 
function it was to direct these two steeds or iin- 
nnlscs towards an end which represented know- 
ledge of what the subject does, instead of blind 
passion. In this conception, however, reason fur- 
nishes light but not power. ’I’he motive agency 
was in the desires ana inussions, and reason only 
gave counsel or directed them, without providing 
any other end than those impulses ollered. It took 
a more spiritual age to supply an end which was 
distinct from that of sense and passion, and so to 
modify the conception which gave rise to the more 
modern idea of conscience. The distinction between 
right and wrong with Plato, and, for that matter, 
with all Greece, w^as that between the prudent and 
the imprudent, between what was best for the 
individual and what was injurious to him, and the 
judge of this was intelligence, not conscience in 
our use of Ihe term. The nearest conception to 
ours was the Stoic obedience to law, a law too 
which sacrificed the impulses and started the 
reflective mind towards the later Christian doc- 
trine. Rut it was still an appeal to reason, and 
tried to reconcile its opposition to passion by insist- 
ing upon traditional ethics in details. But other 
Greek thinkers conceived reason as the director, 
not tlie commander, of the impulses, and so the 
Greek point of view >vas not that of the supremacy 
of conscience, but the supremacy of reason, thus 
making ])rudenco instead of law^ its standard of 
morality. The emotional clement of conscience 
the ancients did not rocogrii/.e. The influence 
which introduced this factor into the conception 
was partly the Christian idea of sacrifice, and partly 
the idea of respect for an inner law of life and 
(!onduct, suggested by the Stoic ethics, and made 
effective in the Christian system by the necessity 
of eschewing politics. This conception was ex- 
plicitly formulated in later thought, and especially 
m the ethics of Immanuel Kaiit, as represented 
in his ‘ categorical imperative,’ an unbending 
sense of duty, regardless, in some thinkers, of 
all^ consequences, and in others of pleasure and 
pain. Heie it denotes not only the consciousness 
of moral distinctions, but also an impelling motive 
or influence towards the execution of the right and 
the evasion of the wrong. 

The Furies, or Erinyes are often regarded om tnyUiologi- 

cal representations of the Greek idea of conscience. But tins 
iiiter}>retation of them is due to certain analogies with the more 
modern conception of remorse as a punishment for sin inflicted 
by conscience on the transgressor. I’he ('uries were not inner 
monitors, but external agreucics punishing the individual for the 
violations of the moral law. Remorse is an inner punisher. In 
the rationalistio stase of Greek reflexion there was a tendency 
on part of some thinkers to give a subjective interpretation 

to the idea of the Erinyes^ but this never availed to suggest to 
them the modern idea of conscience as a distinct function of the 
There was no tenden^ in Greek Uiought to combine 
the ideas of reason, self-consciousness, and penitence for sin so 
as to form the complex idea which has done so much service in 
modem times. The oonseiotisncss of sin was not a obaracter- 
istio of the Greek mind. 

It was the general character of Christianity that 

S ave rise to the new conception of conscience, and 
ilia was because it created a new morality. The 
Greek never got away from the secular view of 
things. Whatever his talk about the Divine, he 
associated it with the {esthetic and political view 


of the world ; his ethical interests were confined te 
the present life pd its joys. But Christianity 
extended the horizon of human hope beyond the 
present, and created the brotherhood of man, a new 
social feeling and interest. At the same tiino it 
brought a doctrine of personal salvation, based upon 
the idea that the present life W'us a probation for a 
better, and that man’s only hope of haiqiiness in the 
next life was his conformity to duty hero. With 
this now social ideal, the extension of mairs horizon 
of hope, and the strenuousness of his conception of 
duty and limited probation, the idea of morality 
>vas formed with a direct reference to a spiritual as 
opposed to a material or carnal world. Morality 
was conceived os possibly demanding a sacrifice 
of all that the Greelc miiia valued in fife, namely, 
the world of .sense, or the intellectual world of 
speculation — w hich was only the grosser sense-w orld 
a little refined. The transfer of happiness to a 
spiritunl w’orld forced morality to neglect that end 
here, and gave a very abstract meaning to duty. 
It also laid .so much stress on the moral law, and so 
little on mere intellectual culture, that morality 
became the important characteristic of the man 
who was to he saved ; that is to say, his morality 
and not his wisdom saved him. *^rhiH, too, was 
the consequence of the democratic ns opposed to 
the aristocratic view of social relations involved. 
Ill all, however, it siilistituted moral for intellec- 
tual virtues, and started civilization on a new 
tack, which was to make conscience more im- 
portent than culture, while it gave a larger con- 
tent to the conception of man’s moral nature. As 
conduct rather than knowledge came to he the 
condition of salvation, the idea of conscience took 
root as the most important part of man’s constitu- 
tion, and it was appealed to not only to secure 
individual salvation, out also as the characteristic 
in man w hich reflected his lineage with the Divine, 

’The early Fathers defined conscien(;e ns the 
director of man’s spiritual nature, and the dis- 
tinguisher between right and wrong. Apparently 
not until Descartes did it take on the sjiecial ipi- 
[K>rt of an inner faculty to punish the soul for its 
sins. The function of remorse was recognized long 
before, but it took philosophic reflexion to intro- 
duce the idea into the scholastic conception of con- 
science. The same concejition prevails in Spinoza. 
But this is entirely altered when we come to Kant. 
Ho identifies conscience W'ith the function of the 
‘categorical imperative,’ or sense of duty. Con- 
science, he says, is not the product of experience, 
but an inherited or original capacity of the soul, 
and is identical with tho law^ of duty. This was 
equally a departure from the ancient idea that it 
was an intellectual function, and from the Cartesian 
idea that it was the after-emotion of the soul in 
regard to conduct. It was not, with Kant, a 
faculty of judgment determining means to end, or 
deciding when any particular course was right or 
wrong, but the faculty which impelled the right 
attitude of mind tow’arns any course whicdi the judg- 
ment made right or wrong. The consequence w^as 
that conscience w’as convertible w’ith the inner sense 
of duty or t he compulsory nature of tho moral law'. 

Bishop Butler’s view preceded that of Kant 
historically, but was much the same as that of the 
great German. It did not have the same ilevelop- 
ment, but it reflected the logical consequence of 
the age tow’ard this view. Butler expounds his 
conception of conscience in his Sertnom, which are 
an analysis of human nature. There is a tendency 
to emphasize the emotional element, but the intel- 
lectual is admitted as essential to it. He says : 

'Thfjrc is a principle of reflection in men, by which they dis- 
tinguish between, approve and diuipprovo teeir own actions. 
We arc plainly constituted such sort of creatures as to reflect 
upon our own nature. The mind can take a view of what passes 
within itself, its propensions, aversions, passions, alleclionB, as 
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respecting such obleoto, and in such degrees ; and of the several 
aonons consequent thereupon. In thui survey it approves of 
one, disapproves of another, and towards a third is a39!eoted in 
neither of these ways, but is quite Indifferent. This principle 
in man, by which he approves or disapproves bis heart, tem{)er, 
and actions, is conscience * (Serm. L | 7 f.). 

He is careful subsequently to insist that the 
function involves * reflexion/ and distinguishes it 
from the appetencies or natural affections, as the 
agenoy 'which can give their promptings stability 
and rationality. The conception at this point 
takes on some resemblance to that of Plato, with 
additions from the course of Christian develop- 
ment. But in completing his conception of it he 
assigns a supremacy to conscience which is based 
not on its power but^ on its right to prior judg- 
ment in questions of right and wrong. 

*Thua,’ he says, ‘that principle, by which we survey, and 
either approve or disapprove our own heart, temper, and aotions. 
Is not only to be considered as what is in its turn to have some 
Influence ; which may be said of every passion, of the lowest 
appetites : but likemse as being superior ; as from its very 
nature manifestly claiming superiority over all others— inso- 
much that you cannot form a notion of this faculty, consc-ience, 
without taking in judgment, direction, superintendoncy. This 
is a constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself : 
and, to preside and govern, from the very economy and con- 
stitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has 
right ; had it power, as it has manifest autlionty ; it would 
absolutely govern the world ’ (Serin, ii. fi 10). 

In resneefc of the idea of authority, this view is 
strikingly like that of Kant, but it contains an 
element of judgment and emotional attitude after 
the act which does not appear to make a part of 
Kant’s conception. Kant starts with a law of 
rational action which is to hold good for all rational 
beings, and makes this an imperative duty which 
is to regulate conduct without regard to con- 
sequences or external relations and conditions. 
External deeds are with him neither good nor bad. 
The only good or had thing in the world is a good 
or hod will, and any will governed by the ‘cate- 
gorical imperative,’ or sense of duty, is moral, 
rogardle.ss of Avhat the external act is. One does 
not need to know the means to an end or to reflect 
on consequences in onler to be virtuous in this 
conception. Neither the amount of intelligence or 
wisdom nor the after-ernotional oftocts of approval 
or disapproval have anything to do with virtue, but 
only the right attitude of the will and reverence 
for the law. The motive or mere sense of duty 
was sufficient to determine the whole character of 
conduct, and this motive constituted the nature of 
conscience. 

Both these schools or tendencies resulted in the 
conception that conscience is a simple and unique 
faculty of the mind. This was especially indicated 
in the simnlicitv of its function in the Kantian 
system, and in tno view that it w'os not a product 
of experience, and with the English thinkers it was 
further favoured by the emphasis placed upon its 
presence in man as an evidence of the Divine. The 
Kantian argument for immortality and the exist- 
ence of God pointed in a similar direction, as it 
rested on the moral nature of man. Both scliools 
treated conscience as an implanted power and 
not the result of experience, and accordingly their 
conception came into conflict with the implica- 
tions of the doctrine of evolution. This theory 
attempted to derive conscience from various cle- 
nients in man’s social nature, and refused to regard 
it as an implanted and unique faculty of the nund. 
The controversy between the two schools was made 
clear by the relation of the idea of conscience to 
the theistic interpretation of the cosmos. The last 
resource of the theologian for the proof of a Divine 
exlsteiuto had been the unique and moral cliaracter 
of conscience. ^ Kv()1ntion liad assumed that it ha«l 
proved its claims in all other matters, and was 
reluctant to make an exception of conscience. It 
was only natural that it sliould so treat the 
question, and it was unfortunate for the theistic 


view of things that it seemed to stake its claims 
on the integrity of its argument regarding the 
origin of conscience. 

This controversy, however, is not the best setting 
for the consideration of conscience. Wo should 
first see what we think it is as a fact, and we (»n 
then discuss its origin. The tendency since the rise 
of the controversy has been to consider conscience 
not as a unique or simple faculty, hut as a com- 
plexus of mental phenomena organized with refer- 
ence to moral ends. Instead of l^ing made a separ- 
ate faculty — the * facultv * Psychology having been 
abandoned— it is considered as the rniiui occupM 
with moral phenomena. This enables us to conceive 
it as the organization of all that intelligence and 
feeling which are connected with the actions called 
moral or immoral. There was an approximation 
to tliis view in the conception of Butler^ hut it 
was concealed by the prevailing interest in other 
questions. But, taking conscience as a complex 
instead of a simple function, the present writer 
would recognize three general elements in it: 
(1) The intellectual or cognitive element, which is 
concerned with the perception of the means to 
ends, and the fact of some end which wo agree to 
call the good as distinct from the merely true. 
Other mental functions are called in to estimate 
w'hat shall lie the good as distinct from the true, 
hut the intellectual judgment and perceptions are 
involved in determining both the fact of this ideal 
and the necessary means to its realization, and on 
these means rests a part of the judgment of right 
and wrong. In fact, right and wrong hardly have 
any meaning without this conception of means^ to 
ends. (2) Hie emotional element, which is prim- 
arily the valuation of facts and things in relation 
to our welfare, whether they represent retrospective 
or prospective feelings. Hence they divide into what 
we eluul call the judicial and the legislative feel- 
ings. The judicial feeling represents the approval 
or disapproval of self or actions in thoir relation to 
the moral law. The legislative feeling is the sense 
of duty, or ‘ categorical imperative,’ and commands 
obedience as the retrospective feelings pass judg- 
ment on acts already (tone. (3) The desiderative 
element, or that mental state which may be called 
reverence, good-will, or considentiousness, and is ro- 

S resentative of respect for law, whore the sense of 
uty represents a sense of compulsion often against 
the desires. The highest condition of conscience 
is that in which respect for law is substituted for 
the imperative which feels a struggle against 
natural desire. 

These various elements will include all the 
social instincts which figure so prominently in the 
theories of Darwin and Spencer and the evolu- 
tionists generally. The important point, however, 
is that Uiey sliow the moral nature or conscience 
to he complex and not simple. The view solves 
some perplexities in the evolutionist controversy. 
The mfficulty propo.sod by the older view, in its 
effort to utilize the distinction between man and 
the animal in respect of morality, was that evolu- 
tion could not account for this new increment in the 
process of creating man, and that, since it was not 
derived from anything like it in previous organic 
life from which man was supposocf to he deveiopod 
physically, a^ special creative act was necessary to 
account for it in man. But with the analysis of 
conscience into elements wliich may be found in 
all consciousness, animal or otherwise, wo may 
8U))poso that the )>rocesa of evolution has only 
or^nizod or consolidated elements otherwise 
separate into a systematic tendency to act in the 
direction wo call conscience. In tnis manner we 
may admit the uniquene.ss of the function, and so 
its distinction from animal life, while we at the 
same time accept the evolution, if not of tlie ele- 
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mentSi certainly of the organic whole for which 
the term stands. The distinction as a whole be- 
tween man and animal is preserved, while the 
identity of their elements is maintained, evolution 
being formative, not creative. 

The consequence of this view is that conscience 
is no more simple than the msthetic faculty or any 
other function of the mind. It receives a distinct 
name mere^ because of the importance attaching 
to certain nxed relations between men and their 
conduct. All the functions of the mind are em- 
ployed in the determination of action, and it seems 
simple only because we are in the habit of seizing 
some one particular mark in the whole for denomi- 
nating the process ; and, in any case in which a 
single term 18 used to denominate a fact, a natural 
tendency arises to consider that fact a simple one. 
But in matters of moral character there are many 
mental states and many external relations involvea, 
and so long as conscience is a term to denote the 
moral nature it must include all these factors. 

The problem, however, of its origin is not so 
important as its validity as a function of mind. 
The perplexity created oy the controversy of the 
religious mind with the evolutionist was caused by 
the original conception tliat its meaning and value 
as a function of mind depended on its origin. The 
assumption was that, unless it had a Divine origin, 
its authority was impaired. In other words, its 
validity was made to depend on its creative origin 
instead of upon its judgment of facts. The con- 
sequence was that evolution only enforced the 
conclusion which the thoist admitted hypothetic- 
ally. But once realize, as we do in all other 
scientific and philosophic problems, that historical 
origin does not determine validity, and the author- 
ity of conscience will depend on the same criteria 
as those which determine ordinary truths, and not 
upon any contingency of its remofo source, whether 
it be a simple or a complex faculty. We do not 
make any other scientific truth depend on the cause 
of its origin but upon its conformity to facts and 
the law of things. It must be the same with the 
dictates of conscience. They are valid or invalid 
irrespective of the mode of their originj and because 
of their relation to the welfare of the individual. 

LiriRATims.— L. Stephen, Soienoe qfJSthiei, Loud. 1882, oh. 
viii. ; T. H, Green, ProlM. to JSthiet, Oxf. 1883, bk. ii. ch. v., 
and bk. iv. oh. I. ; I. A. Dorner, CAr. Ethict (Kng>. tr. 1887), 
pt. I. oh. iU. 2nd dlv. 2nd seot ; H. Paulsen, SysL of EthioM 
(Eng. tr. 1809), bk. ii. oh. vi. : see also Butler, Sermons, ed. 
W. B. Gladstone, Oxf. 1896; Darwin, Dsseent of Man, Lend. 
1871; and H. Spencer, Principles qf Ethics, Ijond. 1893. 

James H. Hyslop. 

CONSCIENCE (Babylonian). —As is indicated 
in the art. Confession (vol. iii. p. 825), the Assyro- 
Babylonians felt strongly the consciousness of the 
commission of sin and wrongdoing, and herein the 
idea of conscionoe appears plainly, and must have 
presented itself with all its force to their minds. 
Confession of sin, in fact, can exist in all sincerity 
only when conscience speaks to a man, and tells 
him that he is in fault— when, 

* sitting in lamentation, 

In bitter mutterings and pain of hearty 
In evil weeping, in evil lamentation, 

He moumg like a dove ; tearfully night and day. 

To hia merciful god like an ox he lows, (and) 

Bitter lamentation he constantly makes.' i 

The Assyr.-Bab. conception of sin, however, 
differed from that prevailing in a Christian com- 
munity, as the failings of a religious man belong- 
ing to those ancient nationalities might be due to 
causes over whioh he had no control— the effects of 
the actions of evil spirits, or the ritual unoleanness 
brought about by acts of forgetfulness or by the 
effects of illness. The disadvantage arising from 
this oonsbted in the disfavour of the gods, or of 
the king as the gods’ representative, and there 
was a desire to avoid such disfavour in future by 
IWAJlv.VpL 26,600. 
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refraining from the commission of the misdeeds 
which brought it about. This, though not the 
Christian idea of conscience (including, as it does, 
the feeling of remorse), may liave tended to bring 
about the frame of mind which we understand 
thereby, or something akin to it. 

An excellent example of the heart-searohings 
of the Babylonians and their remoiBo of con- 
science is given by the 2nd tablet of the 
scries. Here the afflicted man has not only to ask 
himself w'hetlier he has committed the sins of 
blasphemy, uncleaniiess, bribery (?) to thwart the 
ends of justice, used false balances, removed his 
neighbour’s landmark, etc., but must also put to 
himself searching questions as to whether he has 
separated father and son (or other near relatives), 
refrained from freeing the captive, failed to enable 
the imprisoned to see the liglit of day, whether, 
being ‘ upright of mouth,’ his heart was neverthe- 
less faithless, and whether, while saying ‘Yes’ 
with his month, * No ’ was in bis heart.^ As these 
queries run to about 80 lines, it will easily be 
recognized that the Babylonian, in his couscien- 
tiousnesR, was exceedingly thorough. 

In fact, we may, perhaps, see in the last of the 
following lines something expressing the idea 
which the word ‘ conscience ’ contains : 

* On account of lili* eye, which is filled w'iUi tears, [accept thou 
his] lainentaiioit ; 

On account of his troubled face, [accept thou his] lamenta- 
tion ; 

On account of his mind (?), from which tears depart not, 
[accept thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his lips, on w hich a bridle is placed, [accept 
thou hl»] lamentation ; ^ 

On account of his hanfls, which rest spread abroad, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his breast, which complains like a resounding 
flute, [accept thou his] lamentation.' ^ 

In this extract the breast, the seat of the feel- 
ings, may be regarded as the inner conscience 
of a man, and as practically synonymous with the 
heart, when used in the same sense. In the Laws 
of Hammurabi, the person who had a complaint to 
mako was recommended to go before Morodach 
and ZSrpanitum in prayer, Mvith perfection of 
heart.* ‘ Perfection of heart * would, therefore, 
seem to have been an expression equivalent to 
freedom from the consciousness of sin — a clear 
conscience. In the fullest sense of the words, 
therefore, the great gods of Babylonia exacted, 
for their favour, not only that rectitude in tho 
sight of the world which every right-minded per- 
son desires, but also a good conscience, such as 
would urge one to repentance, contrition, recon- 
ciliation, and restitution when the interests of his 
fcllow-iiien wore involved. 

Numerous inscriptions, mostly of the nature of 
penitential psalms and litanies, might be quoted 
in illustration of the aliove, but verv little fresh 
information is to bo obtained from tiiem.* Their 
cumulative evidence, however, shows the Baby- 
lonians in a most favourable liglit, notwithstand- 
ing that the objects of their worship were the gods 
and goddesses of their national pantheon. Re- 
ligious in the extreme, the constant aim of the 
believer among them was a clear conscience, with- 
out which there was no hope of happiness, but, on 
the contrary, pain and grief in this world, and, to 
all appearance, separation in the world to come 
from tno deity whom they worshipped. 

LiTRRATDiiB.— Thia is given in the notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 

1 Zlnimern, Beitr. tur Kenntnis der bab, Rel., Leipzig, 1896, 
pp. 2-7. 

« Suiucrian ; Sutndum sikur-e Snbbdfa ira- . . . ; Babylonian : 
fna iapti-»a Sa lagaa nadd [bikit-nu liqf 11. 

* Haupt, u. eumer. KfihchrifUexte, Tjeipzig, 1881, no. 

19, with additions. The text being imperfect, the above render- 
ing is given with reserve. For a rendering without the additions, 
gee Jastrow, Rel. Bah. u. Assyr. il. (Oies^cn, 1908) p. 81, lines 
13-lfl. 

4 See Jastrow, op. ett. ii. 1-187 (* Klagelleder und Oiuwgebele '). 
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CONSCIBNCE (Egyptian).— The actual word 
'conscience* does not occur in the indexes of 
Egyptological works— which is a priori a signih- 
oant fact. For not only must we suppose tliat the 
word has no exact equivalent in the Egyptian 
vocabulary (any more wan have the terms ' sanc- 
tion,* 'mor^ity,* 'remorse,* etc.), but we must 
also conclude that the literature of ancient Egypt 
has nothing to sa^r on the subject. Of course, we 
find numerous writings on propriety, on duty, on 
everything connectea with the vast domain of 
ethics in general ; but there is nothing that bears 
directly upon the phenomena of conscience in 
themsdves. Since, on the other hand, we still 
find most delicate manifestations of what we 
might call an orqanized conscience in Egypt, in 
its literature and reli^ous works, we must pre- 
sume that the Egyptians had quite a different 
conception of conscience from ours for both of the 
senses in which the word is used to-day. P^cho- 
logically, they connected it with very dinerent 
phenomena, and with methods of perception of 
the 'ego* which are no longer ours. Morally, 
conscience was regarded as playing a part in con- 
cepts grouped in a different way from tnat followed 
by our method. Or, rather, Egyptian thought 
arranged the operations of the moral conscience 
in separate ana independent categories, whereas 
we make them a unity. It would take too long 
to investigate whether this fact is due to the 
general inability of the Egyptians to make abs- 
tract definitions, or, on the other hand, to the 
method whereby Egyptian intellectual civilixation 
originally formed tne foundations of its know- 
ledge. The latter is probably the more correct 
view. 

These radical differences of terminology explain, 
at any rate, why the question has never yet been 
entered into in modern works of Egyptology. 
These speak very often of the moral culture of 
Egypt, but never of its conscience or of the pos- 
si ole formation of the same (the work of Flinders 
Petrie, Beligion and Conscience ^ is the only ex- 
ception at present ; but note also the restriction 
made in the Literature at the end of this 
article). In fact, the complete absence in ancient 
Egypt of definition or treatment of the subject 
forces us to a long process of reconstruction of the 
E^ptian conscience by moans of the direct study 
01 wnatever implicit manifestations of conscience 
can be seen in the whole collection of Egyptian 
writings. Thus, inscriptions such as a prayer, a 
hymn, a biography, or a copy of a deed of division 
or a lawsuit ; or testamentary or epistolary papyri ; 
or even magical incantations may supply a aetail 
here or there ; and the sum of such contributions 
may gradually make it possible to reach a know- 
ledge of Egyptian conscience. This study is ueces- 
saruy a very intricate one ; but it is indispensable 
for our ultimate understanding of the duties and 
divisions of EgyiHian morality, of which so much 
has been said. What follows cannot be any more 
than a first attempt, of provisional character. 

It is a common thing to read that the Egyptians 
'had a conscience superior to that of the other 
peoples of classic antiquity.’ Such an expression 
IS ambiguous. Its actual meaning, as Petrie rightly 
notes {op, cit, 86), must be that the theoretical 
standard were nowhere so well defined and ap. 
parently so high as in Egypt. The CTodual de. 
velopment of these standards can be followed in a 
long historical series of documents.' But the 


1 EBpeciolly if we use dooumenta very maoh nwleotad M a 
rule, euoh m : the * Ne^rative Oonfeiwion ' of the Boman era : 
the ‘Dutiei of the Governor* (Uelchmara inaertption), and, 
generally, the biogrraphloe of the flret 'Dielm emidre. 
Hitherto we have made too exolaeive a uee of the celebrated 
ch. exxv. of the Book of the Dead and of the * 'Treatises on 
Wisdom * (inaccurately called ‘ Treatises on Morality % 


Study of this evolution constitutes w inquiiw 
whicn belongs to moral and social history, it 
amounts, in short, to an attempt to disentangle 
the notion of the co-ordinate moral system, with 
its sanctions and its more or less successful 
attempts at a codification of duties— the whole 
being organized on the standards of which we have 
just spoken. An investigation of this nature must 
be accompanied by that of the word ' duty,* be- 
cause it is connects logically with the conception 
of moral obligation, and with the various ques- 
tions attached thereto (nature of duty, categories, 
origins, sanctions, etc.). This has b^n the treat- 
ment followed in almost all the works occupied 
wii^ the word * conscience * in general. 

It appears, then, to have been a mlitake to itudv the 
'duties^ of Egyptian morality in connexion with oonsdenoe, 
as Petrie has done (op. oif.) ; and an examination of his work 
shows precisely that, among the hundreds of obligations and 
prohibitions figuring among the duties, the majority (food 
tabus, ritual and sexual tabus, eto.) arise from sources quite 
apart from the true domain of ooneoienoe. 


We must, consequently, occupy ourselves ex- 
clnsively with the phenomenon ' conscience * con- 
sidered by itself, t.s. that immediate intuition of 
good and bad, that inward feeling, instinctive 
(from its appearing innate), wliioh shows itself 
contemporaneously witli an action. There is in it 
a qnasi-spqntaneons disposition of the mind to 
malce the judgment (which it forms on actions 
and intentions) subordinate to an idea that appears 
to be generis. 

Applying as it does to a dead race, and to a race 
which has left no didactic matter of its own on the 
subject, our study must be cautious, and should 
begin by limiting oiir field of inquiry as much as 
possible. Thus we must dismiss as too wide the 
definition that 'conscience is the mass of intui- 
tions as to what is good or bad,* because an ap- 
parent intuition may be an acquisition that has 
become so rapid by force of habit that it seems 
instinctive (either oy individual education or by 
hereditary transmission of the tendency). This 
suggests the subject of physical movements {e.g. 
'straggling* movements) which seem instinctive, 
but are not necessarily innate. Petrie (op, cit, 92) 
shows very clearly that similarly the b^y of in- 
tuitions which we call conscience is the accumu- 
lated heritage of centuries. Not one of the ap- 
parent ' intuitions ’ brought to light by Egyptian 
writings can be classed with any degree oi cer- 
tainty among the primordial phenomena. They 
must be stuaied as one of the fundamental ele- 


ments of a social morality composed of all the 
individual consciences bro^ht together, and it 
belongs to ethics to investigate how heredity has 
impressed them little by little until they have 
the force of instinct (of. A. Leroy, Heligton des 
primitifSf Paris, 1909, p. 211). 

Thus limited, the question comes to be whether 
there is in the boay of Egyptian literature a 
means of defining the initial element (we must 
avoid the words ' innate * and ' acquired *), or the 
earliest possible elements from which the Egyptian 
moral conscience seems to proceed. In a question 
of this type, if we do not want it to extend in- 
definitely, it is a good method of procedure to 
apply to E^pt the principal theories relating to 
the origin of oonscience among primitive peo^es, 
and to investigate whether what we know of 
Egyptian religion and ethics agrees with them. 

At the very outset, it seems certain that the 
Egyptian oonscience cannot be brought into con- 
nexion with the Divine world of the nation. The 
litera^ expressions employed in the question os 
to ' whether conscience is the herald of the Law- 


giver or the Lawgiver Himself * have no precise 
meaning here, if we can prove that sooiol 
morality is the prodnot of the body of individ^ 
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ooBfloienoes, and show the initial separateness of 
morality and any given religious system, we see 
that this separation naturally ailects the origin of 
conscience. Now this separation of morality from 
religious beliefs has been attempted time after 
time, since Tylor, in all the reliwons of uncivil- 
ised or semi-civilized peoples. But nowhere is 
this phenomenon more scientifically clear than in 
Egypt, where, from the time of the pre-historic 
texts of the Funerary Books to the Koman Em- 
pire, the accession of the gods to the domain of 
morality was a slow process. Bight down to 
near latter period, Osiris was almost the only 
god connected with a moral idea (Ptah of Memphis 
is ptrhaps an exception, if we judge by the latest 
discoveries, in his temples, of stmse to the name 
of * Ptah who hears the plaint of the wretched * 
[cf. Petrie, Memphis^ i., Lond. 1908, p. 17 if.]). 
The other gods nmther prescribed nor taught any- 
thing of morality. They only punished those who 
did tiiem wrong, and blessed their benefactors. It 
may even be remarked, as one of the strongest 
chsSracteristics of Egyptian religions, that this 
neutrality of the gods persists throughout the 
whole domain of ethics. 

The systems which base conscience on * sym- 
pathy * seem incapable of explaining its manifesta- 
tions in Egypt. Not one of the texts of the 
monuments, e.p., or of the moral or popular litera- 
ture, makes any mention of, or even allusion to, 
anything of the nature of the Shinto doctrine of 
kami. In Egypt, * to follow the dictates of the 
heart’ would lead to very diilerent results from 
those of a fundamental concept that * the heart 
is good.’ On the contrary, the total impression 
given by Egyptian writings may be summed up 
in two remarks which do not favour this system. 
(1) We find a great lack of those ideas which are 
often regarded as indications of the * sympathetic ’ 
origin of conscience. These are the feelings which 
are usually oualified with * temporary sanction,’ 
and are callea the pleasure and joy of doing good, 
and the remorse, regret, and repentance for evil- 
doing. Inversely, certain chafers of the Pyra- 
mids and the Book of the Dead, and certain 
reflexions of the popular tales, offer lamentable 
analogies, in point of * sympathy,’ with the present 
mentm status of the very lowest races among those 
studied in the Congo (of. Notes sur lavU familidte 
et Juridiqtte de quelques populations au Congo 
Beige, ser. iii, fasc. i. [Brussels, 1909]). (2) The 
study of ’^notions’ properly so called (of very 
difierent kinds, of course) reveals an organization 
Ci.c. a formation) which shows its connexion with 
fundamental elements that are quite different, 
and perhaps even totally opposite. 

The histoiy of this will be examined elsewhere (see Ernies). 
Here, however, we should note this tangle— at first sight 
Inextricable—of the most various fundamental sanotions. The 
lowest of these are based on violation of * tabus,* and have no 
possible connexion with any moral action whatever ; the others 
show themselves as consequenoes, ooucelved from a utilitarian 
point of view (and reoogniaed as such by saeperienee), of in- 
ooherent series of actions whioh are not arranged in any kind 
of rational grouM. We see this in the absolute and persistent 
Inability of the Egyptians to compose any kind of reasonable 
list of eanctions. All that we find (l^eatises on Wisdom, Book 
of the Dead, Maxims, Proverbs, Instruotlons, etc.) are lists 
lomtd in reference, not to dassee of dutiee, but to the indi- 
^uols or forces whenoe these sanctions proceed : the gods, 
Chiete^he dead, the family. Sometimes, indeed, there is a 
SQggestlon of the motivee of command or prohibition. But 
thmi we find a vast confusion : the career, renown, long life. 


any « 


Mum that of * innate goodness ' or * sympathy.* 

The innate appreciation of right and wrong, 
which many regard as the irreducible, constitu- 
tive element of the moral conscience, seems at 
fint Bight a good theory for Egypt. There is prob- 
ably BO other ancient literature so impregnated 


with ideas of right and justice. Discourses like 
the one supposed to be mldresscd by the king to 
his vizier on the duties of tlic guardians of justice 
(cf. Newberry, Rckhmara, Lond. 19(K), p. 33), tlie 
siatoments of ch. exxv. of tlie Rook of tho Dead, 
and especially the constant references of tho bio- 
graphical inscriptions to equity and hatred of 
wrong in all its moral and social forms, would 
seem to picture tho very inmost mental state 
of the race. A critical examination of tho texts, 
however, makes this tempting hypothesis un- 
tenable. In eschatology, we find that tho idea 
of * retribution ’ or that lofty idea of the * average 
of years of good fortune* (cf. Griflith, Stories of 
the Jligh Priests, Oxford, 1900, pp. 41-66) is of very 
late appearance, and the most perfect injustice 
preceded it, for — as has been noticed — the famous 
* Negative Confession ’ confines itself to a magical 
affirmation without proofs. Finally, the moral 
concept which it supposes in relation to the actions 
of this life is not ancient in respect of its in- 
sertion in the Book of the Dead ; there is no 
getting over tho plain fact that, while we have 
for several years been in possession of about two 
hundred specimens of the Book of the Dead of 
earlier date than tho XVllIth dynasty, we have 
not otie containing a single line oi tlie only moral 
chapter of this literature. It is the same with the 
ordinary inscriptions, where tho development can 
be followed from the mcbstabas of the I Vtii dynasty. 
Bight and wrong do not appear ut first except m 
the form of affirmations oi the law'ful ownership 
of various goods, or tho absence of wrong done to 
those things of which the deceased has need-— which 
is quite a diflbrent thing. Even reducing it to its 
humblest form (as conceded, e,g., by K6ville, Pro- 
Ugomtne^, Paris, 1881, p. 276), we cannot reach the 
evidence of a priinordiaL irreducible element, con- 
sisting of an innate ioe\mg of right, for any one 
of the ancient Egyptian cases. On the other Land, 
it is not easy to find satisfaction in a system like 
that taken up lately by I^roy {op, cit, 205), which 
posits at the outset an irreducible innate idea of 
r^ht, while admitting the infinite and contra- 
dictory variety of practical applications. It is an 
evident paralogy to make, from tho establishment 
of a connexion by mental operation, an entity 
existing by itself. The philological examination 
of the texts that one would apply to this special 
exposition might arrive some time at the evidence 
of the primitive confusion of the notions of good- 
ness and utility, but never at an abstract concep- 
tion of right ; such a process would lead rather to 
conclusions remarkably like that suggested by 
the examination of the moral ideas of the races 
recently examined in Eouatorial Africa, in tho 
basin of the Congo, or in British East Africa. 

Petrie’s conclusion is the theory of brought 
to perfection by heredity {op, cit, 88). 

His views may be summed up as follows : The conscious idea 
of riffht and wrong conforms at its basis with what is useful 
or the reverse for the community. Passing centuries have 
grarlually done away with this Idea, and have Imposed on the 
individual, and thereafter on his descendants, reflect for it (if 
not intelligence) ; so that his manner of appreciating it liaa, 
like hereditary movements, become instinctive. In fact, the 
primitive reasoning of the ancestor has been transmitted to 
his posterity in tho form of propousitiea to consclonoc. 

This theory of Petrie’s is a remodelled form, to suit Egypt, 
of the conception that we find elsewhere in all sorts of 


analogous forms : $,g. 'ieprdcepte devient axlomatique dans la 
conscience par her6lit6 '(Bdville, ( 


I, op. 270); or the elementary 
principles are 'I'utilit^, Topinion, les sentiments aflcctifs, 
fh^r^aitO* (O. Le Bon, PremiPreu eivilimtionM, ed. 1006, p. 06), 
etc. The whole idea seems well adapted to the Egyptian world, 
so well organised in all Its workings for social oo*oporatlon and 
utility. 

But this is a narrow basis, and must be 
broadened. (Such a system does not explain why 
Egypt, having the same constitutive elements ot 
conscience as the other African peoples, should 
have developed its moral conscience further than 
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they. A more preoise and intricate mechanism 
must be found, and can be found — in the present 
writer's oplnion—in a careful examination of 
Egyptian literature. A total of 500 or 600 
proverbs, maxims, precepts, ideas, or thoughts of 
a moral type, extending trom the IVth dynasty to 
the Christian era, will suilice for this inquiry, 
the business of which is not to define the iaea of 
duty or its working out (see Ethics), but to 
find the elements or formation of what we call 
conscience in Egypt, The development of the 
utilitarian and social datum will appear as the 
result of the combination of two chief elements. 

The first consists essentially in the feeling that 
there is no indifferent action, and that every 
action has consequences for its author. This idea 
is by no means of the same nature as that of right 
and wrong. It is not even the idea of respon- 
sibility, but it contains the latter in embryo. It 
also includes the future idea of reciprocity ^ applied 
to the doer of the action. It thus reduces itsmf to 
the form : * If I do this, the same will be done to 
me (or will happen to me) * ; then to the form i ‘ I 
shall not do tnat, so that the same may not be 
done to me (or happen to me).* A comparison of 
the mentality of the black African of to-day with 
the Egyptian texts makes it possible to hold that 
this idea of the necessary consequences of every 
good^ or bad ac^tion is a truly innate idea, or, if 
not innate, at least the most primitive instinctive 
idea that can be found. It aoes not presuppose, 
so far as appears, a developed intell^ence or a 
long education. The African — to continue our 
illustration — is surrounded by an infinite number 
of forces and spirits of such importance that every 
human Mtion and movement affects them, for 

r or ill— we might almost say, most often for 
And this pessunism, rightly remarked as a 
characteristic of the African mind, is still visible 
in Egyptian literature. The action, with its con- 
sequences, agreeable or harmful or displeasing to 
one or other of those innumerable spirits and 
forces, begets the immediate perception of a good 
or evff consequence for the doer. This is clearly 
seen in the case of numerous interdictions of a 
ritu^ nature, or in the mysterious vengeance of 
spirits and gods offended unawares, or in violent 
deaths. ^ The famous ch. exxv. itself, looked at 
from this point of view, shows itself to bo com- 
posed from the very same elements as those of a 
Kavirondo or Ubangi native’s conscience. And 
the idea that other men, neighbours and follow- 
men, are linked, by their death or by their 

C krdian-spirits, to this sum of mysterious forces 
ught into motion by every action, seems to 
have snmdied the natural means for the ex- 
tension or this primitive feeling. 

lll^ether the original mental operation is innate or not will 
not bo diMumed here. The positive fact is that what, In every 
oaio, is described as the first manifestation of the feeling of 
oonsoience among the * non-civilized ' Africans is at the 
foundation of Egyptian mentality. Experiment naturally gave 
this feeling definiteness and precision, and, low os we may 
Judge it from the moral point of view, it started a great 
forward movement on the day when it became the idea of 
Meeisarjf reciprooity, attached to the actions or intentions. 
We can still detect that stage very clearly in Egypt (especially 
in the popular tales), when this iaea is embodied In the vogue 
form of a sort of ‘fatality,’ whose consequences man lets 
loose by his own action. It is only later, and in a very 
jmperfeot form, that this mechanism is connected with precise 
interventions ; (1) with the dead as punishing or rewarding 
lof., e.g., the expression ‘your gods [i.e. your deified dead] wifl 
bless you if you do,' etc.) : (2) with the guardian-deltlee of the 
dead. And yet, even in nistorlo times, the perception of the 
r^lts of the evil ^tion is attached to forces that are quite 
vague and undefin^, such os chance, misfortune, and accident, 
the ^urvivals, modified^ time, of the * spirits' of the 


most ancient Egyptian beliefs, 
been able to rise higher. 


Never have national religions 


If we find at the base of Egyptian thought first 
xear, and then, with progress, the idea of personal 
responsibility, we most demonstrate why finally 


this sort of 'conscience* later developed so 
differently in Egypt and among the Afrioan 
peoples of whom we have been sneaking. A 
second factor came into play, which was india- 
pcnsable to the evolution, and it seems that it 
was this factor which organized the E^ptian 
conscience, with its special traits, with its im- 
perfections — hut also with its nobility. The 
second element consists very probably in the idea 
of order, or the idea of the harmony of the world 
— later designated by the word K6apos, The first 
knowledge of 'order* in the progress and for^s 
of the world naturally began as purely material 
order, in the domain of plwsics and geography. 
We have explained in art. ualbkdar (Egyptian) 
the important part played in this question by the 
observation of the stars, and the idea that the 
Divine influences of the stellar powers governed 
the world. As the heavenly vault set the example 
of order, and directed events on earth, the know- 
ledge of the laws and harmonies of the sensible 
worid followed. A relation of this kind between 
the astral world and the earth seems to have been 
made very much more natural in Egypt by the 
character of the climate, in which the regularity 
of certain rhythms and the well-defined cnaractor 
of certain opposites were noticeable (the periodicity 
of the Nile’s rise, the fixity of the seasons and 
winds, the contrast between the desert and the 
valley, etc.). The knowledge of this supposed 
co-reiation helped the Egyptians to ostablisn the 
first ideas of the correspondence that could exist 
between this regular rhythm of the material world 
and the individual eflbrts of men to associate their 
own activity therewith in a beneficial manner. 
Hence arose a more and more clear comprehension 
of tlie identity of what is useful for man with 
what is indicated by the order of astral powers. 
Such a conviction must in its turn engender 
gradually, as the foundations of intuitive con- 
science, the ideas of tho necessity of all uniting 
together for the common struggle, of the necessity 
of solidarity, of the superiority of the general 
interest over the particular, and of the dependence 
of the individual upon the community. 

The whole question, then, in the ipeoial case of Eflfypt. turns 
upon the theory that the origin of oonscienoe 'se rattoche aux 
efforts faits par rbomme depuis la pr^histoire pour se ctviliser 
par la coop6ration et la soUdarite ’ (O. Le Bon, Origine»t 1900, p. 
191). But, Instead of general hypotheses, ws have here docu- 
mentary evidences of this evolution ; e,g. in the verv frequent 
references in the ancient texts to tbs important rOls, from a 
moral standpoint, filled by the questions relating to wates, 
irrigation, and the struggle against the desert (cf . ch. exxv. m 
the Book of the Dead ; certain passages in the panegyrics of 
the lords of Syut In ths Xth dynasty ; or of Beni Hasan In the 
Xllth, etc.). The idea of a lugher authority and an earthly 
hierarchy being neoessory in this world, as they are in the 
celestial world, for the common good, is also a result of a 
conscience based on the vision of the Kde-uoc ; this vision hM 
likewise impregnated all the literature of the 'moral’ type. 

In conclusion, from the vague fear common to 
all primitive societies, the nature and climate of 
Egypt developed the more fertile and definite idea 
of an arrangement of the forces and beings of the 
sensible world into regular armies, some of which 
are man’s allies and preside over the progress of 
the world, while others try to harass the world 
and so hurt man. The comprehension of con- 
sequences was followed by the comprehension of 
the necessity of social order, the comprehension of 
social interest, eto. Owing simply to its complex 
origin, Egyptian conscience never succeeded, in its 
reasoned elaboration of duties, in separating ritual 
tabu from the obligation of the moral domain. 
These were for the Egyptian two different forms 
of the necessary co-operation of men for the main- 
taining of the order requisite to society. 

A Mtiffying counter-proof of this view is supplied by a 
comparison vdth a oertun number of living races in the un- 
civilized parte of Africa. It might be concluded that the 
degree of organisation of the moral oonsdenoe In Africa is 
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unudly proportionatt to tho olearaem of the oonceptlon of 
order In the terreetrinl world, meteorological or aetronomica! 
(of., «.a., the comparative geriee of the collection of 
graphvBt dueriptivet by Van Overbergh, ^mels, 1907 fl., with 
what ia laid of ^e BavlU and of Benin by R. £. Dennett. At e/te 
Bads of th$ Black Man*» JVind, London, 1906, and Nijfcria 
StvdiUt 1010, for the various manifestations of oonscience 
among these peoples). 

The Egyptian idea, then, ends in something 
very anfuogous to the statement of Chinese 
wisdom, that the natural order of the world is 
bound up with its political, social, and moral 
order, and is even quite identical M'ith it. 
Only— in spite of passages of certain texts— the 
Egyptians do not seem to have been able to 
formulate this view with the same theoretical 
clearness. It is in any case curious to notice — 
and here we have probably more than a simple 
coincidence — that, just as the sanctions of Taoism 
in China are of late date, so in Egypt the organi- 
sation of definite sanctions (rewards and punish- 
ments in permanent categories) did not appear 
until well after the actual organization of the 
moral conscience. 

The histoiyof this organisation will be discussed in art. Ethics. 
We need only observe here (1) that the material K<(<r^o« has 


Egyptian 

s which has gradually transformed the data on the human 
voice, cry, or vibration, into concepts where the word ‘ voice ' 
is taken to mean the spoken word, and then becomes the 
equivalent of ; and (2) that the appearance of the moral 
conscience, based on the comprehension of the icdcr/MV, does 
not in any way assume the attribution of a properly so<called 
moral character to the beings or forces direcUiig the k6vhov. 
These simply did their own work in this world, without ever 
making any express demand upon the Egyptian’s co-operation ; 
and the latter simply sought, for his own good, to bring his 
efforto into harmony with tnoM of the directors of the supposed 
order. Hence he derived, among innumerable other aapiisi- 
tions, a certain number of ideas on oonscience, morality, 
interdictions, obligations, etc. A signifleant fact in this 
respect is that, in the majority of cases, the sanctions of these 
obligations and interdictions are tacked on to all possible kinds 
of beings and things, except beings of a Divine character. 

LrraiUTURB.— As was said at the beginning, the only work 
really dealii^ with the subject is W. M. iainders Petrie’s 
little book, luliffion and CoTKScUnce fn Ancient Egypt^ London, 
1^. Even here we must observe that the real question of 
oonscience is treated only on pp. 80-109, the rest or the book 
being practically given up to a summary of Egyptian mythology 
(pp. 1-86), and an examination of the various cato^ries of 
duties (pp. 109-168). GEORQE FOUOART. 


CONSCIENCE (Greek and Koman}.— I. 
Obeek.^i, Definition,— Conscienoe operates 
when the individual passes an intellectual judg- 
ment on definite acts, accomplished or purposed, 
of his own, and decides whether these acts are 
right or wrong. Such judgments, l)eing self- 
regarding, are always^ accompanied by self -satis- 
faction, or sclf-dissatisf action, according as the 
individual feels he has fulfilled, or fallen short of, 
the moral law ; conscience punishes or approves, 
deters or suggests. It has an intellectual side and 
an emotionfu side ; it may be enlightened or the 
reverse, sensitive or the reverse. Its enlighten- 
ment is to be estimated by the moral ideal of 
theindiyldual ; he may obey the moral law through 
fear of punishment nere or hereafter ; through 
hope of reward here or hereafter; or simply in 
order to realize the ideal self. The most educated 
conscience is that of the man who has tlie highest 
ideal, who wishes to realize th^ best life of which 
humanity is capable. The sensitiveness of con- 
science depends partly upon heredity, and partly 
upon habit and braining. Some people naturally 
feel their shortcomings more acutely than others, 
while indulgence in vice always tends to lessen the 
shame felt at such indul(^ence. 

a, Homer and early times.— Although there is 
embedded in the Greek language the notion, in 
later times developed by philosophers, that virtue 
and sin have an intellectual side (Homer’s phrase 
for 'versed in wickedness’ is d^e/daria eidfis, 


‘ knowing lawless deeds’ [see, for example, Od. ix. 
189, 428, XX. 287]), yet the most coimnon moral 
terms used in early times refer to the emotional 
side of conscience. In Homer we have : (1) aldiit 
(aI8^o/iai)f used of those who feel reverence towards 
the gods (II. xxiv. 603; Od. ix. 269, xxi. 28), 
towards suppliants or guests (//. i. 23, 377, xxi. 
74, xxii. 419 ; Od. iii. 06, iv. 326), or of those who 
inhibit their passions in order to realize some 
higher end (//. v. 630, vi. 442, vii. 93, xiii. 122, 
XV. 561, 667, 661, xxiv. 44 ; Od. iii. 24, vi. 66,221, 
viii. 172, 324, 480, xiv. 146, xx. 171). The sub- 
stantive may bo rendered ’ shame at oifending gods 
or men,’ 'respect for the moral rebuke of others,’ 
‘modesty,* ‘sonso of honour,* ‘self-respect.’ (2) 
If alS<is sometimes approximates to the ‘ lawgiving 
conscience ’ which precedes an act, alcx^vopai (Oa. 
vii. 305, xviii. 12, xxi. 323) generally represents 
the shame (or the fear of it) iiitlicted by the 
‘judging conscience,’ although it is not always 
possible to distinguisli between the terms. (3) 
The indignation fmt by others at transgression is 
represented by vifxccis (11. vi. 361 ; Od. ii. 136, 
xxii. 40), but occasionally yificcis is self -regarding 
(Od. ii. 64, 138, iv. 158; II. xvi. 644, xvii. 264), 
and on one occasion (Od. i. 263) Beoi^s 
means ‘ he stood in awe of the gods.’ (4) A feeling 
of reverence for the rights of humanity is exprossea 
in II. xviii. 178 by eijias, and in II. vi. 417 oy the 
verb cefidacaTo. 

The moral sanctions of the Hoinerio Greek were 
thus (i.) fear of the gods, (ii.) respect for public 
opinion (^drtr dydpQVf Od. xxi. 323), and (iii.) self- 
respect (Helen calls herself ‘ a dog,’ II. vi. 356), and 
a sense of honour which sometimes led to deeds of 
heroism. Achilles would rather die than fail to 
avenge his friend Patroclus (II. xviii. 95ff.)— an 
instance of devotion to duty which Socrates, in the 
Platonic Apology (28 Cl)), quotes with strong 
approval. Oonscience, in fact, was acting, although 
as yet no special word existed to represent it, 
whilo the intellectual side was less developed than 
the emotional. 

3. Individual merged in the citizen.— The char- 
acteristically Greek respect for public opinion 
found freer scope as city life developed, and as 
State discipline became tlie chief educator of the 
Greek people. The citizen looked upon morality 
as submission to the will of a corporate body. 
‘We lie here in obedience to our country’s com- 
mands,’ was the epitaph of the noblest heroes that 
Greeco ever produced. The law, in fact, was 
invested with a peculiar sanctity of its own, and 
the individual found moral satisfaction in yielding 
implicit obedience to the powers that be ; in modem 
language, he surrendered his conscience to the 

f eneral conscience, and was content to be guided 
y the latter. Plato (Oifo, 61 £) makes Socrates 
personify the Laws, who point out that every 
citizen has virtually agreed to abide by them, and 
not to prefer his own sense of right and wrong* 
That such was the belief of the historical Socrates 
is shown by Xenopli. Mem. IV. iv. 12, where t6 
ydptfjtoy is cauated with t6 dUaiov. It was generally 
felt that the vast majority of men neeaed some 
strong external constraint. Hesiod ( Works, 182 ff. ) 
dreads the departure of moral fear from the earth, 
and the Platonic Protagoras (Prot. 322 B C) c^ls 
aldiifs and SIkti the bonds of political and social life. 
The language of .^Eschylus is stronger still. * Who,* 
asks Athene (Eum. 690), ‘ is righteous if he fear 
nothing?’ In a remarkable passage of the Ajax 
of Sophocles (1073 ff.) it is stated that <p6pot and 
aldtbt are a necessary defence to both States and 
armies; that only oiot and c«-n bring a 

man safety. Plato, in a yet more striking passage 
(Laws, 609 C), makes ^6poi and aldtl^s responsime 
for the Athenian victories over Persia. The 
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Atheniaiui, he saya, had a des^tic mistress in 
through whom they were the willing slares 
of the laws (698 B), and those who would he good 
must be similarly disciplined. 

4 * Unwritten law8.~Bat, in spite of the ten- 
dency to merge morality in legality, the Greek 
was aware that the individual ought to form 
moral judgments for himself when the laws were 
silent. The jurymen at Athens swore to decide 
suits Moording to tlie laws, but, w’hen these were 
no guide, to judge the case conscientiously (yvtifJLff 
rj dplffrpf Anstotle, Jihet. i. 16. 5 ; cf. Ailsch. JSum. 
074). Again, the Greek acknowledged certain great 
* unwritten laws,’ of which Socrates (Xenopli. 
Mem. IV. iv. 19 f.) mentions four — to ■worship the 
gods, honour parents, avoid incest, and repay 
benefactors. Occasionally the unwritten laws 
might clash with those of the State; then the 
inoividual must decide between them. The tra- 
gedians are constantly depicting situations in 
which a character has to choose between the 
traditional code and some liigher moral end. 
Philoctetes is a good example, while Antigone 
readily faces death rather than obey the edict of 
Creon, and, by leaving her brother unburied, 
violate the unwritten laws. 

5« Decay of State discipline. — It is remarkable 
that the notion of conscience was more clearly 
apprehended just at the time when the morality 
of the masses began to decline, that is, during the 
period subsequent to the outbreak of tlie Pelopon- 
nesian War. Tho reason is partly that, os 
the State discipline slackened, the vicious and 
weaker characters, no longer having so firm a 
check upon them, grew more immoral, while the 
stronger and nobler natures (not necessarily the 
philosophers) learned to obey an inner law of 
righteousness. But tho latter were comparatively 
few, and Plato, in the second book of the JRepubliCt 
repeats the story of Gyges’ ring in such a way as 
to show his own belief that the many are incapable 
of being virtuous for the sake of virtue. 

6. Decay of State religion,— Not only the StMe 
discipline, hut tho belief in the State religion, hail 
by this time lost much of the power it once pos- 
Mssed. Few thinking men continued to believe 
in the existence, let alone the providence, of Zeus, 
Apollo, and the other Olympians. The story told 
by Herodotus (vi. 80) of Glancus and the Delphic 
oracle illustrates how the State religion had once 
been, in some respects at least, a good moral 
influence. When, however, the Divine sanction 
failed to exert effective control, the individual 
conscience more clearly manifested itself. In yet 
another w^ay did the decay of belief in the Olympic 
pantheon further the development of the iaea of 
conscience : the early Greek hod thought, with a 
strange inconsistency, that the gods both tempted 
men to sin and punished sin ; at first he blamed 
the gods for leading him astray ; then, deprived of 
this excuse, he began to blame himself. 

7. Other components in Greek religion.— But 
there were ^other and more abiding components 
than Olympian worship in the religion of the Greeks. 
One sliould note the ^pfiaKbs, or scapegoat, men- 
tioned by Hipponax (frag. 4 AT., ed. Bergk) and 
Aristophanes {Frogs, 738). Fear of spirits (prob- 
ably Pelasgian in origin, as it is not to be found 
in Homer), especially dread of a murdered man’s 
ghost, gave rise to the ideas of an avenging 
deity {dXdxrrap), and of blood-guilt {iraXafivaios, 
»/WTp6iraios, ivaybi). The latter might infect a 
whole family, or even a State (Thuc. vu. 18). 
Doubtless at tirst the infection {fdatrfia, fiiirof) was 
regarded as something material, to be cleansed by 
expiatory ceremonies, or it might oven be per- 

(Furies, firfrpbt fyKorot KiJvet [iEsch. Choepk. 
lOolJ) ; but in time the doctrine was spiritualized. 


Xenophon {Cyrep. viii. vii. 18) speaks of the fears 
that the souls of wronged persons bring upon 
murderers, and of the avenging spirits (raXa/isafovi) 
which they cause to visit the unholy ; while Buri* 
pides interprets the Furies of ASschylus as the 
stings of conscience {Orestes, 396). 

Orphism introduced the doctrine that the sonl 
was exiled from heaven because of sin, and that 
reunion could be achieved only by purification. 
In Homer the gods lead men to transgi’ess, but 
Orphism taught that guilt arose from man himself. 
AMtinence and rites were the Orphic means of 
cleansing; but, however denading this teaching 
might 1x3 in unscrupulous Hands (Plato, iJcp. ii. 
364 E), it was possible to give it a 8i>iritual 
interpretation (xijoreOcrat KaKbrrfros [Empedocles, 
406, ed. Karsten]), and it most certainly he1|>ed to 
foster a sense of sin. The doctrine of opolmt 
(becoming like unto God) is Orphic in origin, and 
gave to the world an ideal which increased in 
moral value as the idea of the Divine nature was 
purified and ennobled. According to Orphism, 
man was good and bad, Divine and human. The 
realization of man’s dual nature must have tended 
to develop the individual conscience. In the 
Pythagorean sect, which owed much to Orphism, 
examination of tho ^nscience was enjoined (ac- 
cording to G. Martha, Etudes morales suryantiquitS, 
1883) from early times, and in the Hippolytus of 
Euripides we have an Orphic who is horrified at 
the suggestion to commit a sexual oflence. In the 
history of morals the idea of physical impurity 
generally precedes, and leads up to, the conception 
of a guilty soul. 

8. Morality and the human heart —Wliatever the 
origin may have been, the 6th cent, witnessed the 
development of the idea that the human soul {ypvxh* 
voDs) is the supreme judge in the sphere 
of morality. The mere fact that philosophers like 
Xenophanes criticized the Homeric theology on 
moral grounds, shows that they regarded human 
nature as superior to reli^ous tradition. This 
thought is ^ecially proimnent in the plays of 
Euripides. The Ion is an angry protest 01 the 
human soul against a conscienceless god who 
ravishes maids and leaves them to their shame 
{Ion, 892 ; cf. 880). The heart of man is considered 
by Euripides to be the seat — possibly the souroe — 
of virtue and of vice. Chastity is said to reside in 
the human {Baechat, 314, 316, Uipp. 79, Tro. 
987; 988) ; Theono6 {Helim, 1003) has a ‘mighty 
shrine of righteousness’ in her ; the unhappy 
Phsedra exclaims, ' My hands are pure ; tho stain 
is on my soul ’ {Hipp. 317). Conscience the law- 
giver and conscience the accuser are both manifest 
in these dramas. The countryman in the Electra 
is too honourable to consummate the marriage 
which has been forced upon Electra ; Macaria goes 
voluntarily and readily to an awful death in oiraer 
to save her kindred ; Orestes is tormented by the 
consciousness of matricide. Like many other men 
of a sensitive moral nature, Euripides is painfully 
aware that the times are out of joint ; oaths are 
no longer sacred, and alSt&t has vanished from the 
earth {Medea, 439). This dramatist, perhaps more 
than his great predecessors, admired the beauty of 
self-sacrifice; Aloes tis and Macaria are worthy 
successors to Prometheus and Antigone. 

The Greek of the 6th cent, wee thus Tullj aware of the 
working of oonidenoe, and he began to use epeoial words to 
describe it. These laid stress, not upon the emotion which 
follows a Judgment of conscience, but upon the Intenectual 
oharaoter of that Judgment. One word is oilvvoio, *deep 
thought’ (Eurip. And. 806), which does not appear to have 
become popular in the moral senee. Another la 
' understanding,* used by Burlptdee to describe Uie remorse of 
Orestes (Or. 890), by Menander (fr. inoert 86, Melneke). who 
says that 'oonscience doth make cowards,’ snd by Polybliis 
(xvni. xxvi. 18). The laet passage is to this effect : 'There k 
no more terrible witness, or more formidable accuser, than Qif 
conscience that dwells in each man’s soul* But the nmet 
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oommoo t«rm if thf verb itf parUoipW [>* 

tlTf rt meftoiog either (a) ‘ to be cognianV or (b) ‘ to 

ehere in the knowle^e ot enother.' Thie verb expresses at 
once the intellectual character ot a lodgment of conscience 
and the dual nature of human peiuonaflty. It is impossible to 
deci£ when the term flrst^ulred Its moral meaning, but it is 
used of a olear conscience 1^ Sophocles (ap. Stob. Fior. xxiv. 6) 
and (with a negative) by flato (Rsp dl A. rv 
ISieov iuytiMn Mm lAirtf), wd of a guilty conadenoe by 
Euripides (Or. 89^ and by Aristophanes (1 Km|W, 909. Thefm. 
Ha Stobwuf has collected a number of passam dealing with 
vt 9 vvtt 8 ^ in bis FloriUgium, cb. xxiv., and itls interesting to 
note that he attributes to Pythagoras an exhortation *to reel 
shame most of all before oneself,' and the statement that 
conscience deals more cruel blows than the lash. We are 
reminded that the Pythagoreans laid stress upon self-examina- 
tion, not as an exercise of memory, but as a moral discipline. 

One other word for conscience may be noted here. A scruple 
Is sometimes called Irdtijuor, ' something lying heavy on the 
heart* (Herod, viii. 54; Ihuo. vii. 60; Antipho, Tetrai. ii. 1, 8, 
4, 9 ; Soph. (Ed, Tyr, 789 ; Burip. JETer. Fur. 722). 


g. Shame before the self.— A clearer distinction 
now begins to be drawn between the shame which 
results from fear of punishment or dis^aoe, and 
the shame which accompanies loss of smf-resn^t. 
Democritus, a profound moralist without an ethical 
system, looks for happiness in serenity of soul 
(fr. 0-11, ed. Natorp). Sin should be avoided, not 
through fear, but Mcanse it ought to be avoided 
(did rb d^op, fr. 46). Even when alone, a man 
ought not to do or say anything base. He should 
be ashamed before himself rather than before 
others (fr. 42). He should no more do evil when 
nobody will jeam about it than when everybody 
will do so ; it is best to reverence oneself (iavrbp 
fidhurra alSeiffdatf fr. 43). ^ The Attic orators not 
only emphasize the uneasiness of conscience result- 
ing from the fear of discovery, but also extol the 
life that is free from self-reproach, although the 
two ideas are sometimes combined. Antipho 
(Tetml, i. 3, 3) mentions as moral checks both rear 
(^d^oi) and dread of sin (ddula), and he thinks that 
a jury will be influenced by respect for * the g^s, 
piety (rod and themselves ’ {Or. vi. 3, cf. 

also vi. 1). Isocrates {Nic. 39 A) bids us envy not 
the rich, but tliose conscions of no sin. Fear of 


punishment or of disgrace may be implied here, 
out a clearer note is sounded in [Isocrates] 6 B : 
' Never expect to hide a sin. Even if others learn 
nothing ofit, you will he conscious of it yourself.’ 
Lysias {Or. xix. 69) speaks of one who thought 
that a good man ought to help his friends, even 
though nobody shoiDd know about it. In the 
pseudo-Demosthenio speech against Aristogiton, 
the writer says (780) that ‘ there are altars of 
justice, discipline, and honour {aldovs) among all 
men ; the fairest and holiest are in the soul and 
nature of the individual.’ Socrates is made in the 
Xencmhontio Apology (§ 6) to avow that in the 
past ne has enjoyed the most pleasant possession 
a man can have, the consciousness that his life has 
always been holy and just (cf. also Xen. Apol. 
I 24, and Stob. Flor, xxiv. 13). Finally, a frag- 
ment of the comic poet Diphilns {ap. Stob. xxiv. I) 
denies that a man who is not ashamed before him- 
self when he has done wrong can he ashamed before 
others who are ignorant of it. 

xo. Philosophy and conscience.— It has been 
maintained, and as energetically denied, that this 
clearer r^ization of the shamefulness of sin is 
to be attributed to the work of the philosophers. 
Both seem to have been due to the same cause, 
namely, the decay of old beliefs, but it is perhaps 
unreasonable to deny a real, though indefinite, 
influence to philosophic ethics, ft should he 
noticed, however, that edptuba and rb ffvpeidbt are 
popular, not philosophic, expressions. 

There are plenty of examples throughout the 
course of Greek literature and Greek history of 
the indiridnal deliberately following the dictates 
of his better self, but such acts are rarely assoei- 
ftted with the words employed to designate * con- 


science.’ The latter {rb <rvP€i56t, etc.) generally 
refer, not to the law-making conscience, but to 
an adverse decision of the judging conscience, and 
to the self-dissatisfaction which accompanies it. 
Now, it was with the enlightenment of morality 
that Greek ethical philosophy chiefly concerned 
itself. As a rule it passed over the shame that 
^companies wrong-doing, and never tried to make 
it the nighest moral motive. Convinced that vice 
is ignorance, both Socrates and Plato devoted their 
lives to educating the moral sense ; and Plato 
constantly insists that mere conscientiousness, 
like that, for example, of Euthyphro, is not suffi- 
cient. But if sin is nothing more than a mistaken 
notion of what is good, no place is left for shame 
and remorse. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
the doctrine denies either the existence or the 
reasonableness of moral praise and moral blame. 
Socrates trusted to reason to guide him aright 
in moral questions, and doubtless fathered any 
scruples he might occasionally feel on his baiixbpiop 
— ^probably a hallucination of the sense of hearing. 

(1) Plato . — Plato regarded os true morality only 
that which springs from knowledge of tho idea of 

f ood. Morality founded on fear he continually 
isparages, especially if the fear be that of public 
opinion (cf. CWfo, 47 C, Phasdo^ 82 A B, and Euthy- 
phrOi 12 C), though he admitted that the majority 
of men were incapable of * pliilosophic ’ virtue, and 
should be compelled to ohey^ not the fluctuating 
general conscience, but the dictates of pbtlosopbio 
rulers {Eep. 619, 620). Conseouently, albiit is for 
the many rather than for the lew, and it and fear 
form the two warders of the ideal State {Hep, 
466 B). Towards the end of his life, Plato empha- 
sized more the value of awe and reverence. Every 
legislator, he says in the Laws (647 A), will hold 
moral fear in high honour: fear, law, and true 
reason are the principles that keep the appetites 
in check (783 A) ; strong public opinion restrains 
a man from incest, tho fear of committing whicli, 
even unknowingly, makes a man rca^ to kill 
himself (CEdipus, Macareus, 838 C). But what 
Plato valued was tho fear that checks crime, not 
the shame that follows it, and he therefore set 
little store by tlie p^ular conception of rb wpcibbs ; 
it is the ola man Cephalus in the Republic^ the 
representative of the old morality, who is made to 
sound the praises of a ^ conscience void of offence,’ 
and to enlarge on the terrors of the wicked. 

Conscience the lawgiver, though working in the 
hearts of men. was m yet but feebly apprehended 
as an idea, ana heroin the work of Plato oore fniit. 
The keynote of his ethical philosophy is that the 
really virtuous man must know what the good is, 
i.e. must have an educated morality. And when 
a man knows what virtue is, he cannot help acting 
virtuously ; for no one is voluntarily wickeo. 
Sin is a disease of the soul {Gorgias, 479 B), 
and he who sees this will submit to anything, 
even to death, to rid himself of the plague. Even 
though the gods and men are unaware who is 
righteous and who is not, righteousness accom- 
panied by all the punishments of sin is better 
than unrighteousness accompanied by all the re- 
wards of virtue {Eep. 366 DE). Plato felt that 
the enliffbtened soul, brought face to face with 
sin in all its nakedness, would turn from it in 
dis^st. s. 

(2) Amfoffc.— Aristotle, taking the end of man to 
be a full and virtuous life, the result of habituation 
and practical wisdom, never discusses conscience. 
The first principles of the science of human con- 
duct, he thought, were perceived immediately, hy 
a kind of intuition (afirtfi^irif, Ethics, 1142 a}. Bfe 
values highly self-respect, and the beauty and 
desirableness of virtuous actions ; albiin he regards 
sometimes as modesty, befitting only the young 
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(1128b)i soraetimes aa a shrinking from the ugli- 
of sin (1116 a, 1170 b). Emphasizing as much 
M Plato the necessity of an enlifflitened intelligence 
for truly virtuous conduct, Aristotle did good 
service by insisbing (again with Plato, Lawi^ 663 B) 
upon the importance of training youth by habitua* 
tion to love good and to hate evil {KthicSf 1104 b). 

(3) — ^It has been hold that the Stoics, 
with their individualism, their doctrine of the self- 
sufficiency of man, their neglect of public opinion, 
their elaboration of the idea of duty (TpoffijKOP, 
Kar6p0u>fMi)f and their exhortations to live a life 
according to the Divine reason implanted in the 
heart of man, did much to develop the notion of 
conscience. Some believe that they coined the 
word ffwtidTiffts, but this is more than unlikely. By 
ffVPtlSyfffis conscience is described in the (of course 
apocryphal) sayings of Bias and Periander recorded 
by StobcBus {nor. xxiv. 11, 12), in Wis 17“, in the 
NT, in Diodorus (iv, 66. 7 : iid tV vvyelStjcip rod 
fid^ovt elf fMylap irept^o-riy), in Lucian (AmoreSt 49), 
and in the proverbs assigned to Menander {Mono- 
ttichaf 654 : conscience is a god to all mortals). 
Chrysippus (Diog. Laert. vii. 86) used the word, 
but he meant, not conscience, but consciousness. 
Even the later Stoic writers, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, though they constantly mention the 
action of conscience, seem purposely to avoid the 
word ffweldriirif. The fact is that all tho Greek 
words for * conscience ’ look, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, to oonscience the judge, and are associated 
with shame. Plutarch, in his famous description 
of conscience {Moraliat 476 F), says, in wonderfully 
modern language, that it wounas and pricks the 
soul. Thought, which softens other pains, only 
increases this; the guilty mind punishes itself. 
The Greeks, familiar as they were with the work- 
ing of conscience the legislator, had no special word 
to describe it, although its emotional side is hinted 
at in aldibs. Now, the Stoics attributed * absence 
of emotion* (drd^eia) to their wise man; yet, 
though he would not entertain four of disgrace 
piog. Laert. yii. 112, 116), he would feel alSiiu 
It was the legislating conscience, Ap$6f \6yot, that 
the Stoics emphasized ; but, while lioman Stoicism 
came to express this by conscientia, among the 
Greeks it had no generally recognized name. 

(4) JCpicureana.—yerh&m it was the Epicureans 
who developed tho idea of a guilty conscience, and 
this would account for the Stoics avoiding the 
term cvpelSijaris, At any rate, Epicurus held that 
sin is an evil only because of tho fear of discovery 
(Diog. Laert. x. 161), and a graphic description of 
conscience the accuser is to be found in the poems 
of the Epicurean Lucretius {de Eer. Nat. iii. 1014- 
1023, cf. IV. 1136). Probably, however, philosophy, 
whether Stoic or Epicurean, had less innuence than 
the facts of moral experience, which were more 
and more cossciously realized by the popular mind. 

zz. Summary. — From the earliest times the 
Greeks had terms referring to the emotional side 
of conscience in most of its aspects. From the end 
•f the 6th cent. <r6ve<ris and adyoida were used to 
denote the intellectual aspect of conscience the 
judge. Orphism had emphasized the dusil nature 
of human personality, while the gradual decay of 
the State religion and of State discipline, along with 
the intellectual movements of the 6th cent., forced 
men to realize that they had a judge in their own 
hearts. The idea, present from the first, that a 
man should feel shame before himself grew clearer ; 
the hateful ness of sin was more acknowledged, ana 
is urged with unsurpassed moral force in ^e writ- 
ings of Plato. From tho first it was felt that man 
owes allegiance to his better self ; that he must 
obey, not only the traditional code, but the dictates 
Hinted at occasionally in aldi&t, 
this feelmg was not crystallized into a special term j 


but the philosophers laid stress upon educating 
this better self, and thereby enlightening morality. 
Of the individualistic schools, the Stoics insisted 
on obedience to an inner law of reason, the Epi- 
cureans on the fears that follow wrong-doing, llie 
rowth of the idea of oonscience was due to the 
evelopment of the people ; philosophy merely 
tried to inspire higher ideals by which conscience 
might judge. As the notion of conscience de- 
veloped, morality ap[)earB to have declined. The 
relaxation of the oonds of external discipline, 
while it; caused the few to acknowledge an mner 
judge and lawgiver, allowed the many to sink into 
superstition and moral degradation. 

it should be noticed in conclusion that among 
the Greeks conscience was as yet scarcely con- 
nected with religion. The Christian’s conscience 
accuses the sinner before God ; the Greek’s con- 
science accused him before himself. Cf, general 
art. Conscience. 

II. EOMAN.--ThQ Greeks, although they had 
many words denoting the emotions connected with 
moral self-criticism, failed to bring into common 
use any term summing up all thoir experience of 
the action of conscience ; the Romans, richer in 
words denoting obligation, crystallized into con- 
scientia the different aspects of conscience soon 
after Stoic teaching began to be effective. 

z. Common moral terms.— one of the 
commonest moral terms, signifies a sense of duty, 
not only towards the gods (Cicero, de Nat. Dear. i. 
11^ Top. 90), but also towards country, parents, 
ana friends. It combines the notions of loyalty, 
respect, and (sometimes) affection. Fidea (faithful- 
ness, trustworthiness), ‘the foundation of justice* 
(Cic. de Off. i. 23), was thought to be a virtue 
peculiarly characteristic of the early Romans. It 
IS combined with pudor and probitas in Cicero {de 
Eep. iii. 28), and moralists insisted that it meant 
loyalty to intention rather than to the spoken 
word {de Off. i. 40). The formula ex animi 
aententia was used of conscientious fulfilment of 
an oath, while pudor denoted tho shame which 
prevents or follows a violation of the moral law. 
But in no term is the notion of conscience more 
clearly implied than in religio. Originally used 
of a feeling of awe towards an unknown object, it 
came to mean a scniple as to the proper means of 
propitiating a divinity. Cicero distinguishes it 
from superatitio ; and though, when applied to the 
worship of the gods, it contains little moral mean- 
ing, when used metaphorically it often denotes or 
implies the action of conscience. Thus Cicero com- 
bines it with auctoritaa, (equitaa, JpEea^ and timor 
in describing the character of certain witnesses, and 
it often denotes conscientious carrying out of a 
duty {ad Fam. xi. 29. pro Font. xiv. [40], pro 
Boacio Com. x v. [46] ; Livy, xxiii. 1 1 ), The remorse 
caused by conscience is not infrequently descri]^ 
by such phrases as moraua animi (Livy, vl. 34), tor- 
menta pectoria (Toe. Ann. vi. 6), and fiagdla mentia 
(Quint. Declam. xii. 28 ; cf. Juv. xiii. 194, 196). 

3. Obligation to external, and to internal, law. 
—In early times obligation was felt to an ex- 
ternal moral law ; it was only when the Republic 
was tottering to its fall, and the State rdigion 
ccas^ to hold the hearts and minds of men, that 
the inner voice of oonscience was heard more 
clearly. We cannot trace the development of the 
idea so well as in the case of Greece, because, with 
the exception of Plautus and Terence [who adapted 
or translated Greek originals), there is very little 
Latin literature of earlier date than the let cent 
B.a But it cannot be doubted that much of the 
change was due to the teaching of the Stoics, especi- 
ally of Posidonius and Panaetius, who exhorted men 
to follow the deity within them, i.e. the Divine 
reason, of which a portion has been given to each 
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individual. The conception of ^thU deity {dal/iutv), 
this fragment of the Divine mind, this guide and ■ 
protector, must have helped to develop the notion ' 
of conscience ; indeed, Epictetus (fr, 97) speaks of 
God handing men over to be guarded by ‘ their 
innate conscience.* Cicero, in speaking of the 
sanctity of an oath, warns us (de Off, iii. 44) that 
ho who takes an oath summons as witness God, 

* that is, his own mind* ; and the same writer is the 
first to employ the noun conscientia {pro Roscio 
Am, 67). , __ _ 

The verb conscirt occurs only once (Hor. Ep. 

I. i. 61), and Is there used (with a negative) of a 
elear consoience. Conscius is often used without 
any moral meaning, but once in Plautus {Moat, 
644) animus conscius has the sense of a guilty con< 
science ; this phrase and mens conscia are occasion- 
ally found with the same meaning in later writers 
(Lucret. iii. 1018, iv. 1136; Ovid, Fasti, i. 485; 
Sallust, Cat, 14). Ovid {Fasti, iv. 311) uses conscia 
mens recti of a clear conscience that laughs at 
slander; but in Virgil {Aen, 1. 604), m^ns sihi 
conscia recti probably refers to conscience the 
guide, which leads men to diflerentiate between 
right and wrong. 

In the sense of * consciousness,* conscientia is 
rare, but it is exceedingly common in most writers 
after Cicero with the meaning * conscience.* The 
first time it occurs it is joined to animi (Cic. pro 
Roscio Am, 67, * conscientiae animi terrent *— the 
writer’s rationalistic interoretation of the Furies), 
and, as Mulder remarks {De conscientice notions, p. 
97 f.)t the expressions animi conscientia, mentis con- 
scientia (the latter in Cic. pro Cluent, 159) are 
intermediate between the vague pectus, animus, 
mens, on the one hand, and plain conscientia with 
its full moral meaning on the other. 

From Cicero onwards the idea of conscience 

f rows more distinct and more full of meaning, 
t is regarded as Divine (Cic. Farad, iv. 29) ; it 
accuses and judges (Livy, xxxiii. 28; Tac. Hist. 
iv. 72 ; Sen. de Ben, vi. 42) ; it is a witness (Sen. 
Ep, 43 ; Quint. Inst, Or, v. xi. 41 ; Juv. xiii. 198). 
Bona conscientia, mala conscientia, * clear con- 
science,’ ‘guilty conscience,* are terms which do 
not appear to be used by Cicero, but are common 
enough in Seneca and other later writers. But 
conscientia (with a genitive case added) not in- 
frequently occurs in Cicero with the meaning of * a 
clear conscience,’ which he calls ‘ fruit * (Phil, iL 
114), *a reward* {de Rep, vi. 8), ‘ a joy’ {ad Fam, 
V. 7), and ‘ a comfort* (to. vi. 6, 12). 

3. Conscience the lawgiver valued as a guide.— 
The Stoic teaching, insisting as it did upon obedi- 
ence to the Divine reason in the heart, led men 
not merely to fear conscience, but to value it 
highly as a director of life. Cicero recognizes con- 
science as a lawgiver {ad Att, xiii. 20), and so does 
the younger Pliny {Ep, i. 22), while the idea is 
esjpecially common in Seneca. Conscience, from 
Cicero onwards, is considered a better miide than 
publio opinion (Cic. de Fin, ii. 71, ad Att, xii. 28 ; 
Livy, xxxiii. 28 ; Pliny, Ep, i. 8, iii. 20 ; Sen. de 
Ben, vi. 42), though it is dimciUt to decide whether 
these are cases of the judging conscience or of the 
legislating conscience ; indeed, it is impossible to 
keep these quite distinct, as a judgment on a 
past act is, of course, a guide to future conduct, 

4. Summary. — Conscience, then, was always 
acting, but at first it took the form of a strong 
feeling of obligation to an external moral law tliat 
was sanctioned by tradition, religion, and the 
State. As the influence of these ^rew weaker, 
men transferred their alle^anoe to their own hearts, 
and realized that they had within them an accuser, 
a judge, and a guiae. The Stoic doctrine of a 
Divine reason immanent in each individual was 
a most powerful aid to a clearer conception of 


conscience ; the writings of Cicero and Seneca, 
who wore botli imbued with Stoicism, afford the 
best evidence of the way in which the notion of 
conscience developed. 

The ethical terms used by the early Greeks 
emphasized chiefly the emotional side of conscience ; 
those used by the early Homans laid stress on 
moral obligation. Among both peoples the de- 
velopment of the idea of conscience w'as due to the 
decay of the State religion and of the State dis- 
cipline, and the consequent turning of men’s 
thoughts inwards ; but, whereas the Greek philo- 
sophers maile little use of the popular term rb 
awtibhi, and devoted their energies to improving 
the moral ideal according to which conscience 
judges, the Homan Stoics appear to have adopted 
the term conscientia, and to nave made it express 
far more than its Greek equivalent. The Greek 
word nearly always stands lor a guilty conscience ; 
the Latin word, although very often associated 
with guilt, not infrequently (fenotes moral self- 
satisfaction or the inner promptings of conscience 
the lawgiver. Neither word is associated with 
thd State religion ; but, while philosophic religion 
neglected rh ovyeiSbt, conscientia was naturally 
used as an equivalent of the Stoic * guardian,’ the 
fragment of Divine reason implanted in the heart 
of each individual. Hence Christianity found in 
conscientia a term whose fuller moaning it could 
develop by its doctrine of the Holy Si)irit accus- 
ing, exhorting, and * leading into ail truth.* But 
it should be noticed that the ancients made no 
attempt to analyze psychologically the conception 
of conscience, which remain^ to the last popular 
rather than philosophic, in spite of its adoption by 
Homan Stoicism. 

Litbratur*.— C. F. von NKgolsbach, Homer. ThMlogut% 
Nuremberg, 1861, IHo naehhomer, Theologie des gHeoh, Volkt- 
glautieM, Nuremberg, 1857 ; W. B. Gladstone, Studies on 
Homer, Oxford, 18M, ii. 417-478; Jahnel, />« conseientia 
notions qualis/uerit apud vsterea et apud Christianas vsqus ad 
medii avi exitum, Berlin, 1862 ; M. Kkhler, Das Geurissen : 
dis Entioickelung seiner Jfamen und seines Jlegri^es, jpt. i., 
Hallo, 1878 ; L. Schmidt, Die Mhik der alien GrUchen, Berlin, 
1882, i. 150-229 ; C. Martha, mudee morales sur Vantiquit^., 
Paris, 1888 ; G. L. Dickinson, The Greek View qf Life, London, 
1896; E. B. G., The Makers qf Hellas, London, 1003; J. Adam, 
The Jteligious Teaelwrs qf Greece, Edinburgh, 1908 ; K. Mulder, 
De conseientioe noUone, qua et walisfuerit Romanis, Leyden, 

1808. W. II. S. Jones. 

CONSCIENCE (Jewish).— Conscience is an 
essential clement in the system of Jewish ethics. 
It is the motive power and the lost arbiter for the 
moral rectitude of man ; it is the judge, and at 
the same time the highest standard by which his 
actions in his relation to God and to his neighbours 
are measured. Conscientiousness in the fulfilment 
of duties is a moral heightening of the principle of 
duty, and is the necessary pr^aration for the 
virtues of mercy and love. The principle of 
righteousness which underlies conscience may be 
of a purely legal and oeremonial character, whereas 
conscience goes beyond simple legal forms, and 
springs from higher motives than those of obedi- 
ence to the law and the performance of ceremonies. 
The motive force is a truer conception of the rela- 
tion between man and God, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the principle that human perfection can 
be attained only by imitating, as lar as human 
power allows, the ways of God. The ‘ hallowins 
of life* is the real object of all the laws, and Btifi 
more so of the moral injunctions and acts of con- 
science which supplement them and assist in 
achieving the purpose of making the Jewish 
nation * a kingdom of priests and an holy nation ’ 
(Ex 19^). More than once is the sanctification of 
life enunciated in the Pentateuch, and the reason 
given is ' because I am holy.' The holiness of God 
18 the ultimate reason and explanation of the laws 
which would cause man, who had been formed 
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* in the image of God,’ to reach a higher standard, passages that refer to ' oonscienoe,’ uprightnesSi 

morairi 


(Pt 8"). As explained bv the Rabbis, the various 
instances' recorded in the Bible of God’s direct 
oonununion with the Patriarchs were intended to 
teach their descendants how to act. ’ Just as God 
clothes the naked (Adam and Eve), so should man 
clothe the naked; just as God visits the sick 
(Abraham), so should man make it his duty to 
visit the sick ; just as God buries the dead (Moses), 
so must man bury the dead ; just as God comforts 
the mourners, so must man comfort the mourner ’ 
{Gm. rahhat viii., Pirke R, Ythudah, 8 26); in 
fact, all acts of charity and benevolence, all those 
duties which a man is bound to perform, not in 
virtue of a direct command or a legal prescription, 
but prompted by his ‘ heart,’ are to conform to the 
Divine standard and promote the hallowing of life 
—the sanctification of God’s name. And all the 
blessings that follow from it—peace, happiness, 
charity, goodwill, love— make man approach the 
Divine. The seat of this higher conception of 
moral duty— self-imposed duty, not duty imposed 
from without — was placed in the * heart,’ which 
stands in Hebrew tor mind, sentiment, feeling, 
conscience.* Hence *a pure heart,* *a clean heart,’ 
as mentioned by the Psalmist, means a clean con- 
science, a pure mind, a noble conception of duty 
fulfilled without any other motive tlian the desire 
of self-sanciilication. 

In Jewish teaching, however, the legal and the 
uroly ethical liave never been really separated, 
ut have licon treated as concomitant principles. 
For, as remarked above, the justification and ex- 
planation of the former were sought in the latter, 
and both were to lead to the sanctification of life. 


man and man— references foond scattered through- 
out these hooks. A brief survey of this branch of 
literature, however, is Imperative for the historical 
sequence of such teachings, and in view of the fact 
that ethics had not been reduced to a system, or 
split up into sections difierentiating the moral 
value of one principle as opposed to another. All 
stand on the same footing, and demand the same 
attention. There is no room for eclecticism in 
these collections. The oldest example is perhaps 
the Testament of^ TobiaSf which ^ he 

had done in his lifetime, the moral duty of burying 
the dead— one of those pious duties and works of 
charity which the law does not prescribe, and 
neglect of which is not punishable by its letter, 
but whose fulfilment was a matter of conscience 
for every pious Jew. More important is the refer- 
ence (To U*®) to the History of Achiaeharus 
(Ahikfir), since recovered and restored to its place 
at the end of the Book of Tobit. This is a collec- 
tion of wise maxims and guides to proper deeds 
and moral actions, though in the versions pre- 
served it is more in the nature of worldly practical 
wisdom of not too elevated a type. Its interest 
lies also in another direction ; tlie form of address, 
‘O my son,’ etc., is repeated in a large number of 
treatises to be mentioned later on. Richer is the 
harvest yielded by the Twelve Testaments^ in which 
apparently the very word * conscience * occurs for 
the first tinie in Palestinian texts : Reub. 4® * Even 
until now my conscience causeth me an^ish on 
account of my impiety ’ (cf. Charles, ad «oc. p. 9). 
In other testaments the same idea occurs : Jud. 20®, 
where the corresponding word is ’ heart,* and simi- 


Tlms we road : ‘ And the heart of David smote 
him’ (1 S 24®). In Isaiah 58 these ethical principles 
are summed up in a masterly manner, ana show us 
the workings of that spirit of holiness in the prac- 
tical walks of life. The other books of the Pro- 
phets teem with denunciations against * hardness 
of heart,’ harsh treatment of widows, orphans, and 
slaves, and dishonest dealings with one’s neigh- 
bour. Moral perfection is thus defined by the 
prophet Micah (6®): *He hath showed thee, 0 
man, what is good; and what doth the l^rd 
roquiro of tliee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?* ‘To 
do justly ’ was the particular realm of the mind, 
the work of conscience for God’s sake, the work 
assigned to ‘the heart’ (cf. Concordance, s.v, 
* HMurt ’ ; and the expressions * with all thy heart,’ 
•with the whole heart,’ etc.). 

These ethical principles and guides of life, in 
addition to the legal prescriptions, found terse 
expression in proverbs and maxims, saws of wise 
men, and teacnlngs left by venerated persons — a 
kind of moral compendia like the Books of Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes. The authors of some of 
the apocryphal books followed these examples, and 
the Books of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon, 
as well as Fourth Maccabees, are nothing other 
than such moral compendia. Direct reference to 
conscience we find in Sir 43? and Wis which 

are in the spirit of Jewish ethical teaching. A 
special class of ethlosi literature starts from the 
same period, i.c. before the destruction of the 
Temple, and it has continued to our day — the 
literature of ‘ Testaments,* or ethical wills of some 
great personage. These circulated afterwards far 
and wide, and became recognized moral guides 
independent of the codes of laws which regulated 
the strictly formal mode of life. It would be out 
of pl^e hero to discuss the whole range of ethical 
teaching ; hence we must limit ourselves to those 

1 As wni be seen, there is no Hebrew word which corresponds 
Snttrslj with * oonsoienos.' 


larly Gad 6*. To this category of testamentary 
teaching the present writer would assign also the 
famous collection of the ‘Fathers of the Syna- 
gpgue,* called ‘The Chapters’ {Pirke Aboth) 
they had been grouped together in chapters. They 
can only be properly understood as such testa- 
mentary injunctions, the last wills of the leading 
men of the Great Synngogne and their successors 
in the high position of spiritual guides and leaders 
of the people during the period of the Second 
Temple. The authors have been grouped chrono- 
logically, and these chains of ethical maxims 
served the purpose of being a chain of tradition. 
In reality they are the principal ethical teachings 
representing tne ethical wills of those sages, and as 
wills they fall naturally into their place, whilst 
hitherto they had been a riddle. A few examples 
may sniiioe : 

'Rabban Gamaliel, the eon ot R. Judah the Prince, eald: 
** An excellent thing is the study ot the Torah combined with 
moral dleolpUne {derekh ere^), for the practice ot both causes 
■in to be out of remembrance ” ' (li. 2).^ 

*Hlllel said : *' Judge not thy neighbour until thou art oome 
into hie plaoe"’(U. ef. AooonUng to R. Kleaxar. the good way 
to which a man should deave is Hhe poesoasion of a good 
heart,' and the evil to be shunnod, * a wicked heart' (ii. 12, 18X 
where 'heart.* no doubt, is to be taken in the Biblical sense. 
*R. Elfeeergaid : " Let tne honour of thy friend be dear unto 
thee as thine own ” ’ (U. 14). ‘ R. Joee said: “ Let the property 
of thy friend be dear to thee ae thine own (ii. Among 
those who have no share in the world to come, R. BIcazar the 
Muddaito plaoee the man who puts his fellow-man to shame in 
public. It is the moral and not the legal tin which is to be 
■banned, and it comioitted it is to be expiated by * repentance 
and good deeds,' as is often repeated here (Iv. 16 ; of. Taylor, 
SafMS of the Jewish Father Oambridge, 1897, oa loc.)i 

Round this collection of maxims grew up a 
whole cycle of similar teachings, accretions, and 
additions from other sources, and examples drawn 
from the lives of other sages. It also was com- 
mented upon by the most prominent writers of 
subsequent ages. One of the oldest is a small 
collection known as the ‘Work (or Story) of R, 

1 The phraee dertikh ere^ has hitherto been wrongly translated 
' worldly business.’ It can only mean, at least in this passim, 
'moral discipline,* and one of the later oompilations intmded to 
serve u a * moral guide ' bears tbs title Derekh ersf . 
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Jttdah the Prince* {Ma^asth S. Yehudah ha-NM), 
end later on developed into the * Chapters of R. 
Judah the Prince’ iPirke di Babbenu ha-J^addosh), 
Another is ' The Will of Eliezer the Great/ or 
•The Ways of the Pious’ (^avaath B, Elinzar ha- 
gadoid or Orhoth ^addiJlfim)^ agreeing in many 
^ints with tlie history of Aohiacharus. It shows 
exactly the same development as other collections 
of maxims, apologues, and saws in universal litera- 
ture, inasmuch as, to one portion, or to a small, 
old, and genuine section, other elements of a 
similar tendency are added. The names of the 
reputed authors vaiy, and a compilation ascribed 
originally to Talmudic authorities, i.e. Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos, is then transferred to a much later 
Enezer of the year 1060. The substance, however, 
is the same ; and most of these collections merely 
repeat older materials, increased in later times by 
some similar maxims from other sources. The 
burden of the message of these collections is to 
seek the judge in one’s own conscience, and to find 
the punishment for moral guilt in remorse of con- 
science, in the conscionsiiess of a fall from a moral 
height, and in the desecration or profanation of the 
Sacred Name. In a much more elaborate manner 
the theme is enlarged upon in the * Chapters or 
Maxims of R. Nathan * {Aboth di B. N.) of the 
7th-8th cent., into wdiich much of the acciimulate<] 
matter had flowed ; and in the book called Derekh 
ere^i * Moral Guido * (of which two recensions have 
been preserved — * Major ’ and * Minor ’), end in the 
Tanna debe Eliahu, in which the prophet Elijah is 
the teacher. The feeling of inner responsibility 
for moral faults and the ^^ory in conscientious per- 
formance of ethical deeds have found in this l^k 
a powerful, and at the same time an elevating, 
poetical expression. The way to shun sin, to load 
a pious, modest, exemplary life, full of humility 
and charity, and to accomplish ' the duties of the 
heart’ is here expounded in simple and withal 
dignified language. This book belongs still to the 
Talmudic period, and is certainly anterior to the 
9th century. 

But the postulates of ethical teaching were not 
limited to mere maxims, luLdily appreciated and 
honouring to those who had formulated tliein, but 
still of a purely theoretical value. On the con- 
trary, as far as possible, they were introduced into 
the fabric of consistent legislation, and, though 
many of the acts in question w^ere not indictable 
before the regular tribunal, the conscience and 
religious principles of the individual remaining the 
ultimate lorum before which they could be brought, 
some of them at least w'ere brought within the 
four comers of the Law, and were made offences 
amenable to its rigours. Starting from the pro- 
hibition of oppression, fraud, and violence against 
widows, orphans, and strangers (Ex Lv 19®), 
and, more especially, of fraud and overreaching in 
business transactions (Lv 25'*' * And if thou sell 

aught unto thy neighbour, or buy of thy neigh- 
bour’s hand, ve shall not wrong one another’; 

* And ve shall not wrong one another ; but thou 
shalt fear thy God’), the Rabbis have extended 
thd efiects of these prohibitions very far, and have 
veiy clearly defined the principle of overreaching, 
and also established the rule, that it applied to Jew 
and non-Jew alike. They have shown a high con- 
ception of moral duty and obligation, and have 
applied a lofty standard of moral rectitude in the 
interpretation'of these commands, whicli are called 

* subjects left to the discretion of the heart’ 
{DeMrtm ha-imsurim la-leb ; the ‘ heart,* of 
course, stands for * conscience ’). The law is called 
OncCdht from the hypothetical root of the Heb. 
word hdndh in the aoove Biblical passages. They 
have made this law very severe, and any deviation 
freia its stiiot application makes the sale or pur- 


chase void. To take advantage in any way of 
favourable legal circumstances, or of ignorance, or 
of quibbles, is sufficient to annul the transaction. 

OppreBsion by means of wonl alone and not by deed is con- 
sidered even worse than ovcrreatjhluK in the matter of money 
{Bob. tnef. 6Sb ) : * If a man repents, ue must not l>e reminded 
of his sins * ; * If a man is a proselyte, he must not be told of his 
heathen ancestry, for money can be restored, but spiritual 
agony can never M made Kood.* ' Nor is a man to ask for the 

e rice of an object unless he has the intention of buying:,’ for he 
I thereby deceiving the vendor, who is unable to read the 
man's heart (Mishn. Bab, mef. oh. iv.; see also Lamnrontl, 
Pabad 'Ona’ah* [the whole of the llabbinical 

literature on the question of overreaching, from the Mishna 
down to the 17th cent. IX 'If a man, under a flimsy pretext, 
withdraws from a bargain, they say : “May He who stained 
redress (by punishment) from the men of the I'lood and the 
men of the Dispersion (of Babel) be sure to obtain redress from 
(».e. to punish) the man who does not keep his word *' ' (Mishn. 
Bab. mef. iv. 2X In addition to overreaching, the Sa^ also 
inveigh strongly against obtaining a good opinion under false 
pretences, whioh uiey call * stealing a good opinion ' (GenebotA 
J>a‘ath): *Ot seven kinds of thieves, those who steal a good 
opinion [create a false impression in their favour] are the worst, 
for, it they could, they would attempt to deceive the Almighty* 
CTosefta, B, bamma. vii.). ‘Ho who deceives man by such 
devices is like unto him who attempts to deceive Qod ‘ {KaUah 
rafr. fol. 18a). * Do not invite a man to dine with thee when 
thou knowest that he is not then innlincd to eat* : * one must 
not open a Jar of oil or wine protending to do it in honour of a 
guest, if it [has to be opened as it] is alrearly sold to a customer, 
and thereby create a good opinion by false appearance of con- 
sideration, be it a Jew or a Qentile* (IJulltv, 94a: Shulban 
Arukh Hoshen MUhpaU ch. 228; and Maimonides in his 
PrincipitB of Bthicti). 

The reason for all these precepts is that they 
are inimical to the sanctification of life, and cauM 
the defamation of the Divine Name, which are in 
the keeping of man’s conscience, and left to the 
* discretion of the heart.’ 

* A queen having lost her Jewels, it was announced by royal 
proclamation that whoever should find and return them within 
thirty d^s would obtain a rich reward, but it after thirty days, 
he would be put to death. R. Samuel b. Sosarti, having found 
them, returned thorn after thirty days. When asked why he 
did so, as he was exposing himself to suffer c.apital punishment, 
he replied : “ If I had returned the Jewels within the thirty 
days, the people wouM have said that I had done so for the 
reward ; i have therefore kept them till now, so as to show, 
even at the risk of severe punishment, tliat one is bound to 
return the prqiierty found even if it belonged to a Gentile'*' 
(Jerua Talm., Bah. ch. ii.). Again, * R. Shimeon b. She^h 
bought an ass from an Isbmaelite. When his pupils examined 
it more closely, they found a Jewel hanging round its nock, and 
they said to him : “ U master, it is a blesHing from above, thou 
hast become rich ! '* ; whereupon he replied : “ 1 bought tne ass 
and not the Jewel,” and he returned the Jewel to the lahmaelite 
owner ' (»t.). 

It would be easy to multiply examplos and 
maxims of an ethical character from the Talmudic 
literature. 

The Talmudic Sages coined a word for moral 
obligation which anords us a glimpse into the 
working of their mind. They use tho verb Itayyabd 
from the Bibl. root wfiich mejins * material 
debt,’ and employ it to designate man’s moral 
* indebtedness,’ his moral ‘obligation,’ which he 
must fulfil, lest by neglect ho become ‘;juilty.* 
Tho moral duty stands at least on a par with his 
legal obligations, and most of tlio ethical duties 
mentioned in the Talmud are regularly introduced 
by the formula lyayyah dddm, * a man is bound * 
(of course by moral conscience) to do this or that. 
This formula has since become stereotyped, and is 
never used in connexion with legal commandments. 

In this ethical Haggada the material is not 
arranged according to any system, si nrting, as it 
were, from the fundamental principle of tho love 
of God or of His Unity, and tlien deducing from 
it those secondaiT principles which form the sub- 
ject of a moral life. The teaching was of a purely 
practical nature ; the people did not care to follow 
it up to its theoretical beginnings. Tho Bible set 
the example. There also the laws and command- 
ments are not arranged in any systematic order, 
and some of the fundamental principles are placed 
next to matters of relatively minor importance. 
At the end of the 9th cent., however, a great 
change took place. Under the influence, indirectly 
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of Greek, and directly of Arabic, ohilosophio apocn- 
latione, the Jews began to develop systems of re- 
' ligious philosophy in which special attention was 
oiten paid to the ethical side of the Jewish faith. 
Whilst, in the older period of Hellenism, Jewish 
thinkers were influenced by Plato and the Stoa, 
such as Philo and the author of the pseudo- Josephus 
* On the Kule of the Intellect,’ and were more or 
less guided by allegorical interpretations of the 
Bible, the philosophers of later times were mostly 
under the influence of Aristotle and his Arabic 
commentators, such as al-Ffirabl (t960), Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna, 1 1038), Ghazall (t llll)i and Ibn Rushd 
(Averrolis, 1 1198), while the purely theological 
speculation of the adherents of the Kaldm (the 
Mutakalliraun) also found followers among the 
Jews. 

Before referring to the Jewish philosophers, it is 
of interest to mention a fact hitherto entirely 
ignored in connexion with the dissemination of 
tfieir moral teachings. Such collections of maxims 
as are mentioned above were also put into verse, 
and formed terse epigrams or long didactic poems 
—a form better adapted to render them popular, 
for the masses do not care for historical or theo- 
retical investigations, and still loss for philosophical 
justifleations of moral conduct. Fragments of the 
ancient saws of Bon Sira were then collected, and 
other collections of a similar nature were made. 
It is owing to this tendency that about that 
period (9th-10th cent.) the Book of Sirach was 
re-translated into Hebrew, as the language of 
the newly discovered version testifies. It is the 
period of * Achiacharus * in its modern recension 
(LuVman, etc.). A century later no less a person 
than the last of the great Gionim of Babylon, 
Hai (949-1039), wrote ms rhymed didactical poem 
MUsar H(n$kcl--dXm a kind of moral vade-nucum 
adapted to the understanding of the people, and 
probably taught in the schools and otherwise learnt 
oy heart. It agrees also with the * will ’ of Kleazar, 
Aohiacharus, etc. A;few examples must suffice. 

* My Bon, xny first word Is : Fesr the Lord ; end with eeoh of 
thy deeds give praise unto Him ' (vv. 1. 8). * Forgive the ein and 
transgression of thy neighbour, and be ready to accept repent- 
ance and regret.* 'Be not treacherous or seek strife, and 
foster not rebellion’ (vv. 76 ff.). 'When thou hearest the 
defamation of thy neighbour, cover it up and pretend not to 
have heard it' (yv. 88^9). ' Wisdom is to walk in the path of 
faithfulness and of the tear of Qod ; and true understanding 
(character) is to avoid evil.’ ' Be an (honest) judge among thy 
people ' (vv. 11 4 it.). * In all tliy transactions choose righteous- 
ness; have pity on the poor and miserable, and appoint an 
advlMr and admouUher to thy soul* (vv. 186 ff.). * Let thy heart 
(mind) beware of pride (proud ineolenoe)' (188). * Do not say 
to thy neighbour, Come to-morrow, when thou canst give 
to-day ; give and do not tarry.' * Judge thyself as thou wouldst 
Judge others '(176). 

His contemporary Samuel Ha-Nagid imitated 
Hai in Spain, in his Ben J^oheleth (’Son of Eccle- 
siastes’). On other didactic poems we need not 
dwell. 

To return to the Jewish philosophers, we note 
that, though they were all bent on finding in 
Judaism the highest expression of Divine truth, 
and aimed at leading to the highest good, yet they 
difiered in their definition of the suinmum honum 
and in the means of attaining it. To cultivate all 
the virtues was the road which led to the know- 
ledge of God, and in this knowledge was to be 
found the ultimate goal of human perfection, t.e. 
nearness to God. Hence sometimes the intellect 
and moral conscience were not clearly distinguished 
from one another. This is not the place to discuss 
the various systems of ethics evolved by these 
Jewish philosophers. It may suffice to point out 
that every system of thougnt among Arabs and 
medimval Scholastics is to be found among the 
Jews. Of those thinkers some— like Siuidya, 
Gabirol, Ibn Zaddik, and Maiinonides— are more 
rationaHstio, assigning to the knowledge of God 


and to Wisdom the highest potentiality for good, 
and considering that the highest aim is to be 
attained by moderation, by the rule of the intellect 
over the actions and thoughts of man, while others 
incline more to the mystical side. To the latter 
category belongs Bebay, the first philosopher to 
write a special work on the ’ Duties of the Heart 
(such is tne title of the book, ^oboth ha-Lebaboth), 
He recognizes human conscience as the last arbiter 
and the true inward prompter and guide in all 
moral actions which Be outside the specifically 
legal injunctions. He lays special stress on the 
elevating and purifying influence of moral con- 
sciousness, and therefore leads up to a kind of 
religions asceticism or Quietism, by recommending 
retirement from life, abstinence, and prayer as 
means for attaining perfection. Without being 
morbid, he exhibits a high moral sensitiveness, 
and has had a lasting influence upon succeeding 

g enerations. One can trace his influence especially 
1 a whole series of subsequent writings. 

Those philosophical writings, being almost all 
composed in Arabic, had to be first translated into 
Hebrew, and. only then could they gain a wider 
circulation. The writings of Saadya thus reached 
Franco and Central Europe, through the medium 
of the Hebrew anonymous translation which was 
used by Berechyah ha-Nakdan* (second half of 
12th cent.) in his two ethical coThpiliitions— the 
’Compendium* and the ’Refiner* (1/ibhur and 
Masref, ed. H, Gollancz, I^ondon, 1902). Ho 
eliminated the entire speculative part, and re- 
tained only the ethical, which he augmented with 
excerpts from the writings of Ibn Gabirol, Bekay, 
and Nissim. 

Of sin and repentance he says : ' From the passage Hos llB'* 
” Return, for thou hast stumbled," we learn that we should 
have an inward regret at our guilt, and that we should reflect 
that our sins have proved unto us a wretched stumbling-block * 
(p. 71, ed. Gollancz). lie speaks most emphatically of the 
'duties of the heart.’ All action rests upon the heart’s inten- 
tion and upon the secret thoughts ; their study must necessarily 
precede the study of the physical, practical performance of the 
oommandumnts. And he goes on to relate the following: 
* A pioue man once said to his disciples, " If you had no sins 
whatever, I should be afraid lest you had something worse 
than sins." And they asked, " What oan bo worse than sins?" 
lie answered ; " Insolent pride, for it is written, Every one 
that is proud in heart is an abomination unto the Lord"' 
(Pr. W) (oh. oxxii. p. 118 [Heb.l). Very beautiful is the chapter 
devoted to 'the heart' (ch. iii. in the Ma§re/), in which the 
author has skilfully collected verses of the Bible, teachings of 
the Sages, and philosophical speculations, to show that Reason, 
Law, and Tradition demand of a man the performance of those 
actions by which human perfection can be attained, and Uiat 
man must be guided by an enlightened understanding and a 
pure heart, i.e. by pure conscience. 

Of the same way of thinking as Befiay was Abra- 
ham b. Qiyah (middle of 12th cent. ), although he 
was more emphatic about fasting and repentance 
to assuage the pangs of stricken conscience, and to 
serve as the means of avoiding sin. Like Bekay, 
he shows points of contact with the teaching of 
Ghaz&ll and of the (the pure brethren). Of 
the Intellectuals, or, better, of those who derive 
all the moral virtues — charity, piety, energy, 
loving-kindness, love of God, moral rectitude, etc. 
—from the knowledge of God, and seek the road 
to that knowledge in the ' middle way,’ the most 
prominent is Maimonides. He enunciates %is 
views in his commentary on the * Chapters of the 
Fathers,’ in the chapters on the ’Knowledge of 
God ’ in his great Compendium of the Law, in his 
’ (^nide of the Perplexed,’ and in other writings. 
The problem whi^ agitated the philosophers of 
that time, and, one may add, the philosophers of 
religion at all times, was that of human free will, 
with the concomitant problem of reward and 
punishmenti- of virtue and vice, of human per- 
fection and debasement. He decides unhesitat- 
ingly, in aooordance with the jroneral consensus of 
Jewish opinion, that man is a free agent in all his 
moral actions. Man’s soul is the seat of know- 
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ledge, and from it alone emanates the imjmlso to 
aotmn or inaction (Introd. to Ahotht ch. viii.). It 
is his moral conscience which causes reward or 
punishment for deeds which are neither commanded 
Dy the Divine legislation nor forbidden by it 
{Guidet iii 17, fifth theory). In ch. liii. Maimonides 
defines the meaning of the Heb. words Imed (*lov. 
ing-kindness’), mMp&i (‘judgment*), and ^idakah 
0 righteousness*), and says of the lost : 

‘The term ^iddlfdh if derived from fideJjf, '* riffhteouflnefs.'* 
It denotes the act of grivlnir every one hif due, and of showing 
kindness to every being according as it deserves. In Scripture, 
however, the expression fgddffdh is not used in the first sense, 
and does not apply to the payment of what wo owe to others. 
When we, therefore, give the hired labourer his wages, or pay 
a debt, we do not perform an act of aiddIfAh. But we do 
perform an aot of ^(aalfdh when we fulfil those duties towards 
^r fellow-men which our moral conscience imposes upon us, 
s.ff. when we heal the wound of the sufferer.^ And again : 

* iid&kdh is a kindness prompted by moral conscience, and is a 
means for attaining perfection of the soul.* 

He also insists on the harmony between good 
action and good thought : in the exercise of human 
free will the good must be sought for its own sake ; 
and the evil must be shunned because of its 
inherent wickedness, not out of fear of punishment 
or in the expectation of reward (Com. to Ahoth, 
i. 3, on the passage : ‘ Be like servants who min- 
ister to their master without the condition of 
receiving a reward *). He rebukes men who, though 
they do not possess a certain virtue, yet, appre- 
ciating its perfection, 

'fomatiines defira to make othera believe that they pofseiB that 
virtue. Thus people, $.g.^ adorn themselves with the poems of 
others, and publish them as their own productions. Also in 
vmrlous branches of science, ambitious yet lazy men appropriate 
the opinions expressed by other persons, and boost of them 
that they have originated these notions ' (jQuids^ ii. 40). 

And he condemns men who seek honour at the 
expense of others and spread insinuations and 
slanderous statements {HilcK Teshubahf iv. 4). 
He is no less emphatic in his condemnation of 
those who try to overreach Jew or Gentile, or 
create a false opinion in their favour. Such men 
are an abomination before the Lord,' for the aim 
and object of a moral life is to approach the 
Divine. 

* Having acquired the true knowledge of God, the knowledge 
of His Providence, and of the manner in which it infiuencee 
£Us creatures in their productions and continued existence, he 
(i.s. man) will then be determined always to seek loviug-kiud. 
ness, righteousness, and Judgment, and thus imitate the ways 
of Godr (Guide, iii. 64, ad fin . ; cf. Jer Qiv). With this 
sentence Maimonides concludes his Guide, 

The next period, which commences almost with 
the close of the philosophical era at the end of the 
13th cent., shows the deep impress of those two 
streams of thought reaching down from the past. 
The ethical and the philosophical, the mystical 
and the rationalistic, the purely practical and 
the deeply spiritual, moral, and unselfish teaching 
were caught up in one current and gathered into 
one stream (cf. Berechyah, above). A new word is 
used to denote this new ethical literature— 

‘Moral Discipline,* foreshadowed in Hai*s poem, 
and occurring already in the Proverbs as * moral 
teaching’ {\% cf. i'* 6'* etc.). Henceforward it 
denotes ‘piety,* ‘religious-moral life,* embracing 
the legal in a narrower and the ethical in the 
largest sense. The works belonging to this period 
inculcate the practice of virtue, honesty, piety, 
resignation, charity, love of one’s neighliour, and 
saintliness of life. There is a psychological reason 
for the abundance of such books from the 13tb 
cent onwards. It was the time of the direst 
persecution of the Jews in many lands, and, unless 
the Sages and teachers of those generations had 
fortified the moral courage of the harassed and 
unfortunate people, every trace of consciousness of 
the moral duties of man would have been obli- 
terated. The sense of sin and chastisement, of 
Divine visitation justified by inward backsliding, 

' He refers, of course, to the Talmudic poeiages quoted above 
(j^ufftn, Q4a, and B. Itavma, 118a). 


was deepened by these books of Mdaar, in which 
the best teaching of the past was placed before the 
readers in as simple a language as could bo com- 
manded. Each author, following the bent of his 
own inclination, laid stress now on one side of tlio 
moral life, now on the other. Thus, some would 
exhort to fasting and ascetic jiractices ; others to 
works of iinsoliish love of God and men ; others 
would teach wisdom, moderation, patience, and 
freedom from passion ; but all wore united in the 
conviction that human life is worthily lived only 
when it is placed in the service of God, for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the glorilication of His 
name. A man’s conscience must Ikj pure, and 
every one is eciually responsible for tbouglit as for 
deed, %ybetlier prescribetl by the Law or left to the 
discretion of one’s own heart, for God sees every- 
thing, and nothing is liidden from Him. We are, 
and ought to be, the judges of our actions, and to 
us is left free choice to decide which way to turn. 

What lends special importance to this MUsar 
literature is the fact that most of these books of 
Musar were translated at an early date into the 
vernacular language for the benefit and instruction 
of the middle-class Jews, who were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the Hebrew to read them in the 
original language. These books became the litera- 
ture par excellence of Jewish women; they were 
translated into the Jewish-German and the Jewish- 
Spanish languages, and parts also into Arabic and 
Persian, thus becoming real * household treasures.* 
Shabbethai Bass gives a list of no fewer than 
such books in bis bibliography (Sif(hei Yeshenimt 
printed in the year 1680, lol. 15a), exclusive of 
the numerous commentaries on the ‘Chapters of 
the Fathers* {ih, fob 18a), A few of the more 
prominent may be mentioned, for, besides reminis- 
cencos of, ana direct quotations from, tlie older 
literature, the authors have added some more 
instructions— personal expressions of their own 
conceptions of the duty and moral obligation in- 
curnbent on every Jew. Hero, of course, the 
notions of the fear of God and tho love of God 

f )rcvail, for everything must be done out of that 
ove and for the sake of hallowing His name by 
moral actions, and thereby sanctifying human 
life. 

Na1)manides. in 1207, writes to his son from Acco a 'moral 
epistle.* in which he enjoins, ainonir other things, that he be 
modest and humble : ' When thou spoakesb bend thy head and 
lift up thine heart (mraum eorda /). and speak quietly, and 
consiuer every roan whom thou odaressest as buiiiK (greater 
Uian Ihou art. It he be poor and thou rioh, or thou a greater 
scholar than he Is, then think that tiiou art more full of guilt ; 
or, if he be sinning, that he is doing it out of ignorance, 
unintentionally, ana not deliberately. In all thy deeds and 
thoughts remember Him of whom it is said that His glory fllletb 
the world,* 

Jonah of Gerona (tl263), known os tho ffadd and J^^addoik, 
i.e. Martyr, wrote, in the strain of Behay, his famous Sha'arei 
Teshuban, 'Gates of Bopentance,’ ana Sefer ha-Yir'ah, 'Book 
of the Fear of God,’ where the feeling of consciousness of the 
gravity of sin and the duty of repentance are expounded in a 
masterly manner. He says; 'There are people who lielieve 
that, if you do not transgress any of the written laws, you 
cannot commit sin, for it is connected with active work. And 
yet there is no greater loss for the soul than to imagine that 
purity consists only in not having gone the way of active sin, 
and not also in the neglect of the pcrfonnance of deeds or 
charity and of good works. For tho highest perfections can be 
achieved only oy carrying out Infunctlons (which are not 
direct legal commandments, but ethical demands), such as the 
exercise of free will, love of God, contemplation of His loving- 
kindness, the recognition of God's ways in His visitation of 
man, and, above all, In tho sanctification of His name by 
worship, fear, and by cleaving unto Him * (Ska 'arei Teahubak 
11. IS 14, 17). ' Do not pretend that thou art not able to help by 
word or deed, for, if thou refuscst, thy strength will wane* 
(ib. 1 70). 'Thou shalt not take a brilie (Ex ^) means also, 
Thou shalt not allow thy judgment to bo influenced by flattery,' 
for the purity of conscience will thereby be clouded (lb. 1 08). 

Almost contemporary with these were Yehudah tho IMous in 
Germany (12th cent.), and his pupil Elcazar of Woruui (f 1288), 
and Yehiel b. YoVutiel in Rome (1278), os well as Moses of 
Oouoy io France (1238>46), who wrote ethical treatises and 
guides for a moral life— the ' Book of the Pious,' Se/er Hasidim 
(Yehudah); the 'Perfection of Human Oonioience,* Ma'alath 
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(YekuUel) ; and the great Oodt of Lawa, Se/er 
jm^wUh ha-Oadhol (Moees of Coucy). Each of thcae men re- 
praMnto a apeclal aohool of thought. The Aral two are of a 
myitical diapoeitioii, Quietiats ; the writer in Rome followa, on 
the whole, the phUoaophical writera ; while the oodifler of the 
Law, like Maimonidca, introducea chapters on ethical duties into 
the very Code ; * Be fair to every one, be he a Jew or a Ocntile.* 

* Money obtained by sweating the workman, or by buying stolon 
goods and idols as ornaments, brings no blessing.* * Draw the 
attention of the Gentile to his mistake Gn any business trans- 
action) : and better live on charity and beg^ng than appro- 
priate the money of others, which will be a disgrace to Judaism 
and to the Jewish name.* * Be honest with every one, no 
matter to what faith ho belongs.* * Those who clip the coin, 
who sell short measure, who practise usury, are a curse ; and 
f^re is no blessing in their money.* ‘ Do not say, 1 will repay 
evil,*’ but trust in God, and He will help thee.* * If any one 
has defrauded thee or brought false witness against thee, or has 
ruined thee, do not avenge the injustice by doing the same to 
him.* *Do not listen to slander’ (Yehudah Qosid). *Act in 
such a manner that thou needst not be ashamed of thyself.* 

* Keep thine imagination pure, so that tl^ deeds may be like- 
wise.’ * Know that the reward from the Lord is in aocordoncs 
with thy resistance to sin.* *The highest aim and ambition of 
man should be to fulfll the commandments, to sanctify Ilia 
name, and to sacriflee himself for God's sake* (Eleazar). *A 
Sage said : " Whoever sows hatred reaps regret. '* * * Be true and 
honest, as our Sages say : " I^t your yea be yea and your nay 
nay.** * * If a Gentile trusts you and relies upon your word, you 
must in aU your transactions Justify his oonndence and be true 
and honest, so that the name of G^ be sanctifled * (YekutielX 

* Whosoever is a novice in the fear of God shall say every 
morning on rising : " To-day I will be a faithful servant of the 
Lord ; I will beware of wrath, lying, hatred, strife, and envy ; 1 
will not look (lustfully) upon women, and I will foigive those 
who hurt me.*’ * * Whoever forgives is forgiven : hard-hearted- 
ness and implacability are grave sins unworthy of a Jew* 
(Moses of Oougy). 

The mystical philosophy of religion embodied in 
the Zohar, the chief exponent of the later Kab- 
b&la, recognizes no less emphatically the call of 
conscience. The fulHlment of moral duties is not 
only a reward in itself, but it is the main cause of 
the harmony of the world and of the uninterrupted 
flow of Divine grace from the highest sjiheres down 
to the mundane snhere. * Woo unto the sinners, 
for they keep the Divine glory in exile,’ is a con- 
stantly recurring phrase. The mystical philosophy 
has in this case not contributed to weaken the 
moral fibre, and a high tone of ethical loftiness 
pervades the pages of the Zohar. 

In conclusion, a few wills niaj now be men- 
tione<l. That of Asher b. Yebiel is of special 
interest on account of the fact that his C4Mle of the 
Law, with slight modifications, is the direct source 
of the recognized standard relidous Jewish Code. 
He died in 1327, and by his will continued the old 
tradition, which was carried on to the end of the 
18th cent, and even later. Among the authors 
are men like his son, Yelmdah b. Asher (t 1349), 
Abraham, and his grandson Bheftel Hurwitz (17th 
cent.), and the founder of the sect of the mc^ern 
Jfasidimt Israel Ba'al Shem-^ob (end of 18th 
cent.). Difiering somewhat in their views on 
Divine worship, they are at one in the conception 
of moral dutv and human responsibility, as lying 
not in the fullilinent of legal commandments alone, 
but to a greater degree in the performance of 
moral obligations for which there is no incentive 
by the promise of reward, and no threat of punish- 
ment for neglect. 

Last, not least, the * Shining Lamp,’ Menomth 
ha-M&'6ry of Israel l)en Joseph Alnaqua (1 1391), 
preserved partly in the Reshith Jfokhniah^ 

* Beginning of Fnncijdes of Wisdom,* of Elijah do 
Vidas (16tn cent.), and the compilation of Isaac 
Aboab under the same name, Mcnorath ha-Md^or, 
contain the gist of the ethical and Haggadic teach- 
ing of the Rabbis. Though a rather large volume, 
this book has been the household book of Jewry 
from the time of its compilation (c. 1300) to the 

1 >resent day. It has been translated into many 
anguages, and, together with the Book of Elijan 
de Vidas, it is the Golden Treasury. The love 
of one’s neighbour, and the principles of moral 
rectitude, of moral duty, of the heinousness of 


clandestine sin and open hypocrisy, of the happi- 
ness wrought by repentance and a clean conscience, 
of loving-kindness and mercy os Divine attributes 
to be imitated by man, of moral iierfection to be 
attaint not only by outward ceremonial law or by 
fulfilment of prescrioed legislation, but by foll^mg 
the inner voices of the soul and the unwritten 
commands of tho Divine in man, of the hallowuig 
of life and the sanctification of the name of God-- 
of all this the book is full. Its aim is summed 
up in exemplifying the words of the prophet, in the 
light of Maimouides’ interpretation that the high- 
est duty of man is to fulfil acts of h^sed, ‘lov- 
ing-kindness,’ ‘judgment,’ and qMdlfdht 

‘ righteousness * : * For I am the Lord which exercise 
lovmg- kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in 
the earth : for in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord* (Jer 9“). This has remained the guiding 
principle for ‘ conscience * in Judaism. 

LiTiaATuaa — In addition to the authoriUes dtod in ths 
article, see L. Zui», OotteBdienatU VortrOge der Juden^, Frank- 
fort, p. 108 ff., * Ethlsche Hogodo,* also Zur QemihichU ana 

Litorotur,!., Berlin. 1846, p. 122 ff. ‘ Slttenlehrer ’ ; D. Rpfta, 
Ethik du Maimonidaa^ Breslau. 1876 ; M. Lazarus, Tha 
ofJudaimi, 2 vota., Philadelpma, 1901-2 ; art. ‘ Ethics* in JB ; 
S. Baeck. 'Die Slttenlehrer,* In JUd. Ltteraf., ed. Winter- 
Wunsche, lit., Trtves, 1806. p. 627 fl.; I. Snwalsld, Hayy^* 
ha-Yehudi alpi ha-Talmud^^ Warsaw, 1808. 

Id Gaster 

CONSCIENCE (Muslim).—!. Names for the 
phenomenon. — The normal manifestations of the 
conscience, whether in individu^s or in com- 
munities, are to be found in uneasiness about acts 
perpetrated in the past, and the desire to make 
amends for them, or in refraining from perpetra- 
tion, on grounds of abstract right ana wrong. 
These manifestations are to be found among moral 
agents with few or no exceptions, but they are not 
always labelled with a name. Probably the nearest 
equivalent in Arabic is the word alzdjir, ‘the 
restrainer,’ defined as ‘ God’s preacher in the heart 
of the believer, the light cast therein which 
summons him to the tnith*; but It obviously 
refers to the second group of manifestations only, 
and its limitation to ‘ Beuevers ’ is due to the fact 
that in a sense, according to the Islamic system, 
the unbeliever can do no wrong, as being outside 
God’s covenant. For tlic first group prolmbly the 
word sarirat ‘ the secret,’ i.e. the secret self, would 
be the nearest synonym ; this is the word used 
in the maxim ‘God concerns Himself with your 
consciences,’ embodied by Omar I. in his Iristruc- 
tions to a Judge. The modern Islamic languages 
employ conventional translations of the European 
words ; in Turkish vijdan (properly ‘ sensation ’) is 
employed, in Arabic 4^mlr ('the hidden being’). 
But for the adjective * conscientious’ it is probiuiile 
that a paraphrase would have to be used. 

a. The conscience in law.— The maxim quoted 
above was of the highest importance for the 
development of Islam. Whereas St. Paul says, 
‘he is not a Jew who is one outwardly ’ (Ro 5^), 
tho Prophet’s doctrine was, ‘he is a Muslim who 
is one outwardly,’ i.e. who pronounces a certain 
formula and pays a certain rate. In virtue of this 
principle, and another to tho effect that Islam 
cancelled all that was l>efore it, the Prophet’s 
most stubborn opponents and persecutors might 
be admitted to the privileges of Islam without any 
atonement for their former conduct being necessary, 
or any guarantee that their conversion was dictated 
by anything but fear. The phrase ‘union of 
hearts^ was implied to the winning over of opponents 
by bribes. The inquisition into people’s private 
character and opinions, carried on by some Islamic 
sovereigns, was in open contradiction to the 
Prophet’s principles, ana confession of secret sin was 
BO far from being encouraged by the Prophet, that, 
in a tradition oi fair authority, he is represented 
as doing his utmost to dissuade a man from oonfess- 
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ing. In the maxim quoted from Omar the reference 
is to the credibility of Muslim witnei^es, into 
which no inquiry may be mode. Provided they 
are not notorious evil-livers— a term which is 
clearly defined— all Muslims are credible. On the 
other hand, to religious performances the maxim 
'acts are by their intentions’ applies. And Omar 
held that the Divine power would intervene to 
expose oases of shameless hypocrisy which would 
seriously interfere with the course of justice. 

3 . Conscience as a guide to the individual.— So 
far as the conscience is identical with the moral 
sense, or instinctive notions of right and wrong, 
the Prophet’s system took little account of it; 
indeed, its tendency was to make the Prophet’s 
revelations and practice the sole source whence 
knowledge of right and wrong could be obtained. 
His followers constantly handed their consciences 
over to his keeping, being unwilling to set their 
opinion against his. The fact that he claimed 
ooedience only in licitis et honestis shows that he 
did not really claim the infallibility which logic 
compelled his followers to ascribe to him. That 
logic was, however, irresistible ; for, if the right 
of private judgment were once allowed, clearly 
people could not be compelled to accept Islam at 
all. Although, then, there are occasional attempts 
at basing a system of ethics on either reason or 
the natural sense of right, these are not really in 
accordance with the spirit of tlie religion. The 
reference is regularly to the Qur’an, the practice 
of the Prophet, and the sayings of his followers : 

* Whoso makes them his model goes right’ is a 
common saying. The scope allowed to the con- 
science in private alTairs by Muslim writers is 
similar to that indicated by the maxim noblesse 
oblige. So the formula, appeal from you to 

ourself,’ t.e. *your better self,’ is occasionally 

eard.^ Hence the word abiyy, * refusing,^ is often 
applied by poets to a soul which declines of itself 
to enter humiliating courses. 

4. The public conscience.— In Oriental despot- 
isms the sovereign does not, as a rule, pay much 
regard to public opinion, and it might be hard to 
find any case in Muslim history in which the 
conduct of the sovereign had been of itself actively 
resented ; neither parricide nor fratricide, de- 
bauchery, nor even heresy, appears to have of 
itself stirred up such indignation among the 
subjects as to cost a sovereign his throne. The 
assassination of the monster al-Hukim, the Fatimid 
Khalif (A.D. 1021), seems to have caused more 
indignation than his long catalogue of atrocities. 
Cases are therefore of interest in which concessions 
are made by the sovereign to the public conscience, 
to the extent of salving it ; for such concessions 
imply that the sovereign thought it worth salving. 
A notion with which we meet in Egyptian history 
more than once is the discovery of buried treasure, 
enabling the sovereign to build a mosque — there 
being a doubt whether the Muslims would attend 
worwip in one which had been built out of ill- 
gotten gains. The murder of a brother was occa- 
sionally explained in an official document as an 
accidental death,* etc. ; but, on the other hand, 
clever usurpers not infrequently gathered followers 
by stirring up public indignation against, those 
wnom they wished to overthrow. The Umayyod 
and’ Abbasid dynasties both won their first triumphs 
in this way. it was at times thought worth while 
to murder a saintly man and make it appear that 
a sovereign had perpetrated the crime, with the 
view of getting huu dethroned.* Similarly, in our 
time there have been suspicions of atrocities being 
engineered in the Ottoman empire for the purpose 

* Tiqfit. Diet, ef Learned Men, ed. Marffolioutb, 1910, vol. v. 
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* llm sl-Athir, lx. lei (Oairo, 1303). 
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of rousing the conscience of Europe. The host- 
informed political writers in the East insist on the 
maxim, ‘the people follow tho religion of their 
kings,* and the maxim, * even in your conscience 
curso not the king * ( Ec lO-^), represents tho prevail- 
ing practice. 

Noteworthy manifestations of the conscience. 
Ithough the lives of the Muslim sovereigns, as 
told by their chroniclers, frequently, if not ordi- 
narily, display absolute ruthlessiicss, yet in their 
relations with those persons who played the part of 
the Hebrew prophets, conscientiousness seems to 
have been the rule rather than the exception. 
Cases in which the sovereign, however arbitrary, 
permitted himself to be rebuked by a saint, and even 
followed tho saint’s advice, are quite common.' A 
saint might even denounce the doings of a Khalif 
from the pulnit.* The following anecdote of the 
Ghaznavid Mabmdd b. Sabuktakin illustrates ilie 
conscientiousness of an Oriental despot. A tradi- 
tionalist was summoned to repeat edifying matter 
before tho Saltan. Tho man commenced his 
discourse before he had been asked, and a slave 
was told to box his ears. The blow rendered the 

S readier permanently deaf. The Sultan was deeply 
istressed ut this result, and offered abundant 
gifts ill compensation ; tho traditionalist declined 
them all, saying ho would accept nothing but what 
had been taken from him, the power of hearing. 
Requests from tho Sultan for pardon were met 
merely with a reference to the final judgment. 
To this stubborn reply the Sultan answered with 
an embrace.* 

There is a considerable literature on the desir- 
ability of cleansing the ‘inner man,’ of which 
Ghaziili’s ‘Scrutiny of tho Hearts’ may be 
mentioned as an example.* 

Litbratdrb.— T his is given in the article. 

D. S. Marqoliouth. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.-Conscientiousness 
(from ‘ conscience ’ [j.v.]) may be described as an 
attitude within the moral life, a source of virtue, 
rather than one of the virtues. Judgment, with 
its intellectual reference, and integrity, with its 
emotional reference, are involved, imparting direc- 
tion to conduct, and tending strongly to tho adap- 
tation of habit on the ba.sis of new values. 

Developed morality presupposes two main groups 
of elements which interact with each other. These 
are the objective and the subiective, often termed 
tho universal (or social) and the individual (or per- 
sonal). The former consists of customs and usages, 
of conventions, observances, and legal or quasi- 
legal codes, of social and political institutions. 
All, in turn, are integral to a cultural organiza- 
tion such 08 a race, a people, or even an epoch. The 
latter, though inseparable from tho former, con- 
sists of the peculiar contribution resultant upon 
the reaction of individuals to the norms of tlie 
social unity. So long ns this response remains 
unoonsciouB or unreflective, personal character 
misses complete distinctiveness, and tends to keep 
the level of tho general, customary average. But 
when, thanks to a subtle admixture of intellect 
and emotion, men place themselves in a refiectivo 
attitude towards the norms of the communal spirit, 
conscientiousness supervenes, and obligation ac- 
quires an enhanced, because positively recognized, 
influence upon character. 

* Conscientiougness, then, ig reflective intelligfence grown into 
character. It involveg a greater and wider recognition of obli- 
gation in general, and a larger and more eiablo emotional 
response to everything that presents itself as duty ; as well as 
the habit of delil^rate consideration of the moral idtiiation and 
of the acts demanded by it * (J. Dewey, Ouilinee 0 / a C^itusal 
Theory o/Mhiee, 1891, p. 200). 

In a word, conscientiousness is marked by the 
1 e.g, Tabari, ill. 668. a JRAS, 1907, p. 309. 

> Y&qut, IHa. qf Learned Men, v. 

4 Mukdsha/at al-qulub, Oairo, 1828. 
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prefienoe of a reinforced r^uirement of conecience, 
and by the effort to meet it. Yet, even so, the con- 
dition of moral anxiety, acoonipanicd by habitual 
UAtrospection, can hardly be accepted as an equi- 
table account of the matter. This view savours 
too much of temporary circumstances, associated, 
eay, with such supposititious entities as the * Non- 
conformist conscience,’ the ‘Now England con- 
science,* or the like. Possibly the Puntan strain 
led Green to formulate his over-subjective analysis : 

* There remain the cases (1) of reflexion on past actions of our 
own, (2) of consideration whether an aot should be presently 
done, which it rests with ourselves to do or not to do. In both 
these cases, the question of the character or state of will which 
an action represents may be raised with a possibility of being 
answered. Given an ideal of virtue ... a man may ask him- 
self, Was I, in doing so and so, acting as a Mod man should, 
with a pure heart, with a will set on the objects on which it 
should he set?— or again, Shall I, in doing so and so, be acting 
M a good man should, goodness being understood in the same 
sense? . . . The habit in a man of raising such questions about 
himself as those Just indicated, is what we have mainly in view 
when we call him const^ieutlous * (ProL to Ethieo^ 1883, p. 822 f.). 

But consoientiousnesB is not to be identified with 
conscience ‘in its extreme form of solf-reflective- 
ness,* which * investigates with the searching power 
of an expert, in order to discover the slightest de- 
flection from what it holds to be good. It is because 
of its personal or individual character that it is 
able to put forward a claim to independence of the 
State or of any social order* (S. Alexander, Moral 
Order and Progress, 1889, p. 157 f.). Accordingly, 
one may accentuate the subjective aspect of con- 
scientiousness readily, and thus minimize the objec- 
tive reference. If it be reduced to a mere analysis 
of internal moods, it may very well indicate weak 
ness rather than strength of character. 

'The simply ethical temt)er is related to spiritual productive- 
ness as mere good taste is to creativeness in poetry and art 
With so circumspect a step It makes no way ; and, though it 
never wanders, never flies. For ever occupied in distinguisnlng, 
it acquires the habit of fear instead of love—nay, above all 
things, /ears to love. Its maxims are maxims of avoidance, 
wbioh shape themselves into negatives, and guard every avenue 
with the flaming sword of prohibition, Thou sbalt not" In 
apprehension of possible evil, it dares not surrender itself to 
any admiration and flin^ itself into unrestrained action for any 
haunting end : tlie admiration must first be scrutinized, till ft 
has ooolra and its force is gone ; the end in view is traced 
through a thicket of comparisons, till it is lost in the wo^. 
Nothinfr accordingly, is more rare than a character at onoo 
balanced and powerful, Judioial and enthusiastic ; and faultless 
perception is apt to involve feeble inspiration ' (James Martineau, 
Tffpee qf Ethical Theory 3, 1886, ii. 60). 

Thus the division of opinion regarding conscien- 
tiouanoss has its roots in the two groups of elements 
inseparable from morality. If the objective factor 
be emphasized, knowledge of social demands, or 
insight into their nature, is viewed as the dominant 
feature. If, on the other hand, emphasis be laid 
on the subjective factor, self-examination, with 
anxiety abont personal moods and feelings, assumes 
primary importance. 

^ In the Greek world, where our sense of conscien- 
tiousness had not developed, but where * wisdom * 
{<ro<pla, ffiveait, not yet trvyeldijorit) played a parallel 
rdle, the community-aggregate of predispositions 
and tendencies in tne realm of values (cf. Grote, 
Plato and the Other Comjtanioris of Sokrates, 18^, 
i. 249) furnished plentiful material which was re- 
garded as neither good nor bad. The ‘ wise man* 
was likened to an artist, who shaped this raw stuff 
into the masterpiece of a model life. For example, 
'Aristotle presents ut with the general type of a subtle and 
shifting problem, the solution of which must be worked out 
afresh by each individual in each particular cose. Conduct to 
him is a free and llvina creature, and not a machine controlled 
by flxr<l laws. Every life is a work of art shaped by the man 
who lives It' (Q. Ii. Dickinson, The Greek View of Jjife^, 1907, ■ 
p. 137). 

Accordingly, paradox though it may seem, virtue 
was knowledge, in the sense that the superior, and 
therefore thoughtful, citizen superimposed a con- 
aoious (reflective) attitude upon the traditional 
onston^ of the roXirela. In this way the ‘higher 
law of wisdom was made manifest. But, leaving I 


the imperfect Socratics out of account (cf. Cvinos, 
Casuistry), it bore rather upon group-norms than 
upon the independent ‘ conscientious * judgment of 
the individual. The internal thrust of the prin- 
ciple had to await Stoicism and the Christian con- 
BCiousness. 

Nevertheless, the classical moraliste of Greece 
did originate the idea of inward principle, of indi- 
vidual reaction upon the cultural situation, witli 
the result that, consequent upon profound civil 
vicissitudes, the Stoic conception of ‘conscience,* 
based on the independence of the ‘ wise man,* grew 
up and acquired faxity. In this way, dynamic pro- 
gress in morality, as contrasted with static custom, 
was enlivened—not, however, without pathological 
accompaniments, because the restrainto of the old 
society weakened. Despite this, two heritages had 
been prepared for the Cnristian consciousness : the 
conception of inner principle, mediated indivi- 
dually; and the doctrine that, in the sphere of 
morality at least, whatever might be said of reli- 
gion, this inward principle must be adjudged by the 
mind. Thus the contrast between the two ele- 
ments — the objective or social and the subjective 
or individual — took definite shape. And successive 
conceptions of conscientiousness witnessed, if not a 
struggle, then a lack of balance, between them. 
At one time, as in the mediceval view of ‘ prudence,* 
the objective tended to assert itself ; at another, 
as in the Puritan emphasis on ‘ righteousness,’ the 
subjective exercised primacy. In a word, men con- 
structed their description of the source of virtue 
on the basis of current relative evaluation of the 
virtues. 

The very fact, then, that the Christian conscious- 
ness has substituted ‘conscientiousness* for the 
‘wisdom* of the Greeks— and this finally— suffices 
to show that the internal and individual had won 
full recognition. The conscientious man must use 
discernment, according to the inw'ard principle, 
with reference to the norms of social custom. Moral 
progress and initiative pivot upon this. On the 
other hand, this initiative is concerned about these 
same customs — to discover how they may be pre- 
served lively. And yet, of necessity, this process 
means that, because they are subjects of concern 
and of consequent new estimate, they must alter. 

Conscientiousness, then, may be described as 
genuine concern, mediated intelligently, for all 
such values. This cannot but result in approval 
and disapproval ; and these attitudes are traceable 
in part to emotional convictions abont an inward 
ideal. So far as the conscientious man has made 
this ideal his own, being able to say, ‘ This one 
thing I do,* it has become * the way and the truth * 
for him. Accordingly, in the issue, conscientious- 
ness turns out to oo an energetic pursuit of an 
individual-social ideal— an ideal that appeals to 
emotion mainly through objective associations, 
and to intellect mainly through intolli^nt per- 
sonal reactions to those associations. The con- 
scientious man is at once responsive to social 
acliievcments and ends, and considerate of the one 

S rinciple whereby these ends are relegated to their 
uo' places in a narmonious whole. He feels that 
his own goodness is bound up with that of others, 
hence personal assertion of the norm as he envisages 
it; he knows that his own process must depend 
ultimately upon the clearness of his apprehension 
of the inward principle. Thus reffective insight, 
on the basis of affective conviction, grasping and 
transforming group-norms, constitutes the moral 
attitude known as conscientiousness. For this 
reason, the latter is held to bo the source and 
guardian of virtue. It serves itself the central 
Factor to be reckoned with in an active moral con- 
sciousness. 

But, further, this implies that conscientiousness 
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U oharaotperized by dbinterestodness. Otherwise, 
it would not include a concrete estimate of the 
entire import of an action. Self>assertion hero 
becomes a species of self’forgetfulness. For by 
this quality the self>reference of conscientiousness 
is merged in a larger whole. So, if this quality 
emphasized, conscientiousness may find a place in 
the list of virtues. It would then stand as tiie chief 
of the cardiTial virtues, thus becoming more or less 
identical with what modern moralists have termed 
the 'good w^.’ This implies that it is the guar- 
antee, not of mental acumen or of sesthetic taste, 
but of goodness realizing itself throughout the 
entire cirole of a life which, in turn, draws sus- 
tenance from the norms of the community. In 
these norms the conscientious man discovers new 
stimuli to the inner principle. But the necessitjjr 
for reflexion rules out supposititious automatic 
deliverances of an equally supposititious * internal 
tribunal’ — 'conscience.’ Briefly, vital interest in 
the good, as the principle reveals it, at once sets 

S roblems, and pomts the conditions of their solution. 

'usion of sober judgment with earnest aimiration, 
and fusion of restraint, mediated socially, with 
fervent desire, both passing over into will, consti- 
tute the modern counterpart of the Greek 'wisdom.* 
And this species of etliical apperception which 
imports our experience into a moral order, and also 
perceives that it is originated from a moral order, 
18 true conscientiousness. It is the pre-reqtiisite 
and accompaniment of any end which moral beings 
can adopt for the completion of their well-being. 
Hence its inevitable relation to questions which 
pass over into the field of religion. 

See also CoNsciENCK, Ethics (Christian), Wis- 
dom. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. — ^What is consciousness? 
From the dawn of modern philosophy the question 
has been discussed, and psychology and philosophy 
have endeavoured to find a reply. The answers 
have been very various, but we may not summarize 
them in this article. To summarize those given 
from the time of Descartes onwards would be to 
write a history of modern philosophy. And at 
present the question is more widely and more in- 
oisively discussed than ever before. Some philo- 
TOphers and psyohologists almost insist on discard- 
ing the name altogether, while others make the 
results of the analysis of consciousness the whole 
of their philosophy. For example, A. E. Taylor 
writes: 

* This is perhaps the place to add the further remark that, if 
we would be rigidly accurate in psychological tenuinology, we 
ought to banish the very expression '* consciousness ” or '*states 
of consdonsness ** from our language. What are really given 
in experience are attentive processes with a certain common 
bharmeter. Ws abstract this character and give it the name 
of '* consciousness,’* and then fall Into the blunder of calling 
VOL. IV.— 4 


the concrete processes "states” or "modiQcatious” of this 
abstraction, Just as in dealing with physical things wo make 
abstraction of their common prooerlica under the name of 
"matter,” and then talk as if the things themsclvi-s wore 
"forms of matter.” Properly speaking, there are ph>sii^»l 
things and there are minds, but there are no such things in 
Die actual world as "matter” and "consciousness.” and we do 
well to avoid using the words when we can help ii' (Elements of 
Metaphysics, p. 79 n.V In the text, with all the emphasis of 
italics, Ikylor says: * We cannot too strongly insist tiiat if by 
"self-consciousness” is meant a cognitive state which is its own 
object, iliore is no such thing, and it is a psychological impossi- 
bility that there should be any such thing as self-consciousneiHi. 
No cognitive state ever has itself for its own object. Every 
cognitive state has for its object something other tlian itself’ 
(th. p. 79). 

Taylor makes short work of consciousness ; and 
if we took his view, tho writing of an article on 
consciousness might be dispensed with. But, as 
we are hardly able to conceive what is meant by a 
cognitive state which has an object which Is some- 
thing other than itself, we may be permitted to go 
on. It is scarcely consistent with the ordinary use 
of language, and certainly quite inconsistent with 
the use ot psychological language, to speak of a 
cognitive state in active relation with an object. 
P'or whom is the state, and who is aware of it ? 
But this miestion may bo better discussed at a later 
stage. Meanwhile it may be safely said that the 
word * ooiisciousness * denotes some phase or aspect 
of our mental life, and that it is not identical with 
any of the other aspects which we apply to parti- 
cular mental processes or states. It is not feeling, 
nor is it willing, nor is it thinking; but these 
states or processes have this at least in common, 
that they are conscious states. Tlie contrast 
does not lie between feeling and consciousness, 
or between willing and consciousness, or between 
thinking and consciousness. The contrast lies be- 
tween consciousness and unconsciousness. For the 
characteristic of every mental state, or of every 
mental process, seems just to consist in the fact 
that they are slates of a conscious subject, and that 
they arc for that subject. 

While this is so, many questions of interest 
and importance arise as to tlio relations of the sub- 
ject to its states, as to the distinction, if there 
IS a distinction, between the phrases 'states of 
consciousness’ and * con.sciousDess of states.’ Is 
consciousness to be identified with the sum of its 
states ? Can we neglect tho reference to a subject, 
and proceed to analyze, compare, classify, and 
arrange those states according to the laws of their 
growth, their interrelations, and so on, leaving out 
of sight, as common to them all, their relation to 
a common subject? This has been done, and, in 
fact, it is the ordinary psychological procedure. 
But there is always a sort of unea.siness about jiro- 
ceeding in this way ; for many inconvenient ques- 
tions arise as to the subject for whom the experiences 
ore, and the unity to which they are referred. Ideas, 
processes, and 8tate.s come and go ; they cluster to- 
gether, they occupy our attention, and they sccni 
to pass into the unconscious. It is natural triat tho 
scene of their appearance should be likened to a 
theatre, and that, while they have passed from the 
scene, they should have a sort of existence behind 
the scenes. It may be well to quote the classic 
illustration of Hume : 

•For my wirt, when I enter moHt intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
other, of beat or cold, lizht or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a per- 
ception, and never can observe anything' but the perception, 
when my perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound 
sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, and may truly be said 
not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed by death, 
and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate, 
after the dissolution ot my body, I should be entirely annihil- 
ated, nor do I conceive what is further requisite to make roe a 
perfect non-entity. If any one, upon serious and unprejudiced 
reflexion, thinks he has a different notion ot himself, I must 
confess 1 can reason no longer with him. All 1 can allow him 
is, that he may be in the right as well as I, and that wo are 
essentially different in this particular. He may, |)erhaps, per- 
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ceive aomethtng simple and continued, which he calla hinmlfi 
though I am certain there is no such principle in me. 

But, setting aside some metaphysiciana of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed 
ea<ffi other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual 
flux and movement. Ou r eyes cannot turn in Ihcir sockets with* 
out varying our perceptions. Our thought is still more variable 
than our sight; and all our other senses and faculties con- 
trilmte to this change ; nor is there any single power of the soul 
which remains unalterably the same, perhaiMi (or one moment. 
The mind is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions suo- 
cessively make their appearance ; pass, re-pass, glide away, and 
mingle in an infinite variety of postures and situations. There 
is properly no simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in differ* 
ent ; whatever natural pronension we may have to imagine that 
simplicity and identity. The comparison of the theatre must 
not mislead us. They are the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind ; nor have wo the most distant notion of the 
place where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of 
which it is composed* (Hume’s Wwks, ed. Qreen and Qrose, 
I/>nd. 1000, i. 634 f.). Or, again, a little further on : * What we 
call mind is nothing but a heap or bundle of different percep* 
tions united together by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with a certain simplicity and Identity." 

It is a curious i)as8age, and the more we study 
it the more curious it appears. There is the sug- 
gestion of a tlieatre, so often made since by other 
psychologists, and no sooner is it mode than it is 
withdrawn. Yet it has fulfilled its aim. It has 
directed our attention to the stage, and has so far 
served its purpose. But a theatre suggests a stage, 
and players, and spectators. These suggestions, 
however, are somewhat inconvenient, and raise 
awkward questions. So we are told that ‘the 
compaiisoii of the theatre must not mislead us.* 
For it is ‘the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind.* One is compelled to ask, 
What is a perception, and what is a succession? 
Above we were told that ‘ several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appearance— pass, ro-pass, 
glide away, and mingle in an infinite variety of 
postures and situations.* The ])erceptions make 
their appearance—to whom T Hume had formerly 
spoken of * what I call myself,* So it is to what 
he calls himself that the perceptions appear, and 
all the passing, re-passing, and other movements 
are perceived by himself. And yet the mind that 
perceives, that looks on at the gliding show, is 
nothing but the bundle or collection of dliferent 
perceptions. ^ Is the mind aware that it is a bundle ? 
Or that it is a collection? Whence came the 
bundle or collection? And how does it recognize 
itself to be a unity? In the passage before us, 
Hume is unable to state his argument without the 
implication, in every sentence, of what he formally 
denies. He is in tiie presence of a unique fact— 
the fact of a succeasion of perceptions which recog- 
nizes itself as a bundle or collection. How is it so ? 
We are careful to state it in bis own language, for 
that language implies the unity of the conscious 
subject to which all the gliding appearances are 
referred. It would appear that we are ffice to face 
with a unique kind of thing— a thing which seems 
at the same time to be knower and known, actor 
and spectator, a show and the spectator for whom 
the show is. bW all these passing, re-passing, and 
gliding appearances, so felicitously oescribed by 
Hume, had an existence only for himself; and, 
while other people may have similar experiences, 
these particular experiences were for him alone. 
And he was something more than the bundle of 
perceptions, he w’us the self for whom the percep- 
tions w’ere. We do not require here to discuss the 
relation of body and mind (see Body and Mind, 
Brain and Mind, Mind), or of physiology and 
psychology. Nor can we dwell on the attempts 
to deduce the unity of consciousness from the unity 
of the nervous system. There is a parallelism be- 
tween the growth of mind and the growth of an 
organized nervous system. Physiology has often 
given useful hints to pjychology. There are paral- 
lels between the evolution of the organism and the 


evolution of consciousness. But, while that is bo, 
the fact of consciousness remains without parallel, 
and its nature must only bo described and not ex- 
plained. It is interesting, for example, to follow 
Herbert Spencer through his works setting forth 
the Synthetic Philosophy, from the First Prto- 
ciples, through Biology and Psychology to Socio- 
logy and Ethics. It is of special interest to mark 
the description of the origin and growth of these, 
and then to notice how psychology enters in. After 
he has described the evolution of the nervous sys- 
tem, he seeks to correlate the stages of evolution 
with a corresponding mental growth. How about 
consciousness ? W hence did it come ? 

* In its higher forms, instinct is probably accompanied by a 
rudimentary consciousness. There cannot be oo-ordlnation of 
many stimuli without some ganglion through which they are 
all brought into relation. In the process of Bringing them into 
relation, this ganglion must be subject to the influence of each- 
must undergo many changes. And the quick succession of 
changes in a ganglion, implrinffi •• it does, perpetual experiences 
of differences and likenesses, oonstitutes the raw material of 
oonsciousness. The implication is that, as fast as instinct is 
developed, some kind of consciousness becomes nasoent* (Psy- 
chology, Lond. 1886, sect 196). 

So far we obtain only a raw material of oon- 
sciousness and some kind of nascent consciousness. 
Another passage from the Psychology seems to show 
how a consciousness must arise : 

' Separate impressions are received by the senset— by different 
parts of the body. If they go no further than the places at which 
they are receive, they are useless. Or, if only some of them 
are brought into relation with one another, they are useless. 
That an effectual adjustment may bo made, they must he all 
brought into relation with one another. But this implies some 
centre of communication common to them all. through which 
(hey severally pass ; and as they cannot pass through it simul- 
taneously, they must pass through it in succession. So that, 
as the extern^ phenomena responded to become greater in 
number and more complicated in kind, the variety and rapidity 
of the changes to which tills common centre of communication 
is subject must Increase — there must result an unbroken series 
of these changes, there must arise a consciousness. Hence the 
progress of tne correspondence between the organism and its 
environment necessitates a gradual reduction of the sensorial 
changes to a succetwiion ; and by so doing evolves a distinct 
consciousness— a consciousness that becomes higher as the suc- 
cession becomes more rapid and the correspondence more com- 
plete’ (sect. 179). 

It is interesting to note how, in the description 
of the process, Spencer is constrained to assume, 
as in existence, the consciousness whose genesis 
he is seeking to describe. Ho speaks of ‘per- 
petual expenences of differences and likenesses* 
m the ganglion through which the numerous 
stimuli are co-ordinated. If these exist, then 
we submit that the work supposed to he effected 
by consciousness is already Itoing done. If these 
stimuli can be co-ordinated by a ganglion, what is 
the need of a consciousness to do a work already 
sufficiently provided for? As wo road on, the 
wonder increases. The impressionB received by 
the senses must be adjusted, and the adjustment is 
made through a centre of communication through 
which they pass in succession. But this centre, 
through which the impressions pass in succession, 
does a business which is ever on the increase, and, 
in order that its work may be done, a consciousness 
must arise. Why? As a matter of fact, a con- 
sciousness has arisen— something which is aware of 
the various changes within itself, which also has a 
certain powerof intervention. Butin the description 
of the whole process no place is left at which a con- 
sciousness con enter in. Either one must hold that 
consciousness has been implicitly present from the 
beginning, or it can never appear on the terms 
assigned to its entrance by Spencer. 

That there is a relation between consciousness 
and the nervous states of the organism is unques- 
tionable. But the origin and character of that re- 
lationship are not sufficiently described by Spencer. 
From the above account of the origin of conscious- 
ness, it appears as altogether a superfluous addition 
to a nervous system. The work of co-ordination 
has been alreimy accomplished, and has, indeed,' 
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automatically proceeded until the etimuli have 
learned how to pass through a centre, and to pass 
in orderly procession. Yet, on the whole, consci- 
ousness is greatly needed in the system of Spencer. 
For ‘all mental action whatever,* we are told a 
little further on, ‘ is definable as the continuous 
differentiation and integration of states of con- 
sciousness* (^. cit, ii. 301). Are the states of 
consciousness determined by the states of the 
organism ? Are they part of the integration and 
differentiation of matter and motion ? Or is there 
only a parallelism between the two? Is psycho- 
physical parallelism the ultimate word on the 
relationship between the two? Or is the con- 
sciousness simply an epiphenomenon, a mere ac- 
companiment, or, in the metaphor of Huxley, is 
it simply the ticking of the clock which is mistaken 
for its function ? 

Leaving on one side the questions of the origin 
of consciousness as unanswerable, and the further 
questions of the relations of mind and boiiy as too 
larse for our proper theme, let us ask. What is 
really meant by conscious life, or, in other words, 
by consciousness ? As we reflect on what happens 
wnen we attend to the processes of our inner life, 
we note three main characteristics : (1) There is 
the fact of change ; without change, or without 
the entrance of a hew fact into consciousness, there 
is no consciousness. Continued sameness would 
mean unconsciousness. (2) There is the preservation 
or reproduction of previously given elements, with 
some connexion between elements formerly given 
and those that are new. (3) There is the inward 
unity of recognition. In the stream of the inner 
life there are always present those three factors. 
Thus synthesis is the fundamental fact of all con- 
sciousness. But the synthetic activity of conscious- 
ness has always a certain end in view. This will 
become abundantly clear as we look at the mental 
attitude towards an object. This attitude is three- 
fold, corresTOnding to the three aspects of mental 
activity. Consciousness is always occupied with 
some ooject. *It is not needful to define the object 
for our present purpose. But, be it what it may, 
(1) it is an object of knowledge ; we seem to know 
it, or to know something alwut it. (2) It brings 
to us some pleasure or pain ; it affects us in some 
way. (3) We tend to alter it, transform it, take 
possession of it, and master it. We desire to have 
a clearer view of its character, or to make it serve 
our purpose. An object is thus related to us in 
three ways ; and those three are the fundamental 
aspects of conscious activity-— knowing, feeling, and 
striving, which are three aspects of the same mental 
state, not to be separated from each other, not to 
be thought of as successive in time, but elements 
of one concrete experience. From any of these 
points of view we arrive at the conclusion of the 
unity of the subject, which recognizes all these 
attitudes as its own. Cognition, recoirpition. o r 
any other Jiame descriptiye of the coir^ive a^ti. 
tude, presupposes The unite, of the subjy t. The 
reeimg oi pleasure in activity, or of pam in the 
interruption of the activity, presupposes a central 
point into relation with which the changing ele- 
ments of consciousness are brought. Similarly, 
it may bo shown that all oonative activity presup- 
poses the unity of the subject, for it is the attempt 
to bring the object into harmonious relations with 
the other objects formerly or presently held to- 
gether in our experience. 

Thus from many points of view, as we look at 
the living, moving, thinking, willing, concrete being, 
we are presentea with the fact of a unitary con- 
sciousness, of a real self, capable of a real experi- 
ence. Yet it has been possible for systems to be 
oonstmoted. theories of Knowledge to be promul- 
gsted, psychological theories to be set forth, and 


views to be argued, from which personalism has 
been excluded, and all reference to self and the 
unity of the self avoided. It is worth while to see 
how this has been possible. The possibility of it 
has not been without advantage in the interests of 
science. What does science desire to accomplish ? 
A man of science does not know anything, does 
not desire to know anything, save the objects in 
their causal relation to one another. He seeks to 
look at things as parts of Nature, strives to con- 
struct and to model them until he has arranged 
them in their sequence as causes and effects, lie 
strives to find the linkages, and, when he has 
linked all things together in a scheme which seems 
to include the whole, he is satisfied with Ids work. 
But, in order to fulfil this pu^se, he has to make 
himself a martyr to science. He is no longer a man 
with his will and his purpose, a living, breathing 
man with a life of his own ; he has wcomo what 
we may call an abstract spectator, a consciousness 
which simply becomes aware of the ongoings and 
the linkages of the energies of the universe. Such 
a personality is not a reu man. The 8tandiH)int of 
the spectator involves certain abstractioiiH. He 
has put aside all interests, all living attitmlcs, and 
all the varied, manifoldness of his concrete life, and 
has converted himself into a mere onlooker, whose 
whole aim is to understand the ways in which 
things are linked together. It is so far an arti- 
ficial attitude, but in this abstraction from all that 
relates to personal will and purpose lies the enor- 
mous strength of the scientific attitude. It enables 
the onlooker to regard the processes of the world 
as the outcome of laws, to bring them into relations, 
to master them, and harness them to the fulfilment 
of his purposes. In fact, the scientific spectator 
who desires simply to know and to master the 
system of the world, abstracts altogether from his 
own life-interests, even from his own individuality, 
becomes merely a spectator of processes which are 
not for this individual or for that, but the same for 
every one. Further, not only does he abstract from 
all personal interests and n:om all individual pro- 
clivities, he finally comes to abstract from the 
activity of tho knowing subject itself, and to look 
at the world as a system complete in itself, and 
inde{>endent of any subject. This mere abstract 
knower, who has detached himself from every 
personal characteristic, attitude, and interest, 
who simply watches the processes of Nature and 
registers them, is a useful creature for many pur- 
poses, but he can scarcely be taken as a complete 
and adequate representative of what consciousness, 
or self-consciousness in the fullness of its concrete 
bein^, means. 

Science must proceed after the fashion described, 
if it is to do its work. But we ought to remind 
ourselves of the limitations prescribed by this atti- 
tude. In particular, we are not to put this abstract 
spectator, who has reduced himself to the stature 
ot a mere spectator, in the place of the living man. 
The synthetic unity of apperception, to use Kant’s 
phrase, may he all that is required for the purposes 
of explaining and describing the world, out this 
abstract attitude of the subject is not sufficient 
when we seek to speak of consciousness or of self- 
consciousness as it is in living exiterience. In the 
science of psychology we have also to assume this 
al^tract attitude. Before the psychologist are the 
perceptions and thoughts, the feelings and emo- 
tions, the judgments and volitions, which he is to 
study and describe. He is well aware tliat the 
only key to the understanding of them lies within 
himself. No one save himself is aware of these 
conscious states, so far as they are his own. They 
are for him part of his own individual experience, 
and no one else has these particular experiences. 
But he has to take them as typical, and the subject 
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which has the experience becomes an abstract de< 
tached subject, a spectator who stands outside of 
the skull of everybody, and is supposed to have the 
manifold life of every conscious subject open to his 
gaze. It is necessary to make these abstractions 
to make them is indispensable for the solution o. 
particular problems, and helps us to attain to that 
mastery of the world whicii is essential for the 
fuliilment of the tasks of life. It is not needful to 
quarrel with the abstract attitude of every scioncci 
or to accuse it of wilful ncdect of many elements 
in conscious life ; our quarreu arises only when these 
special scientific aspects are set forth as compleli 
and exhaustive accounts of the world. 

To deal rightly with the question of conscious- 
ness which we nave in hand, we must not be 
content to regard it as it appears in abstract 
science— merely as that which is aware of the 
processes of the world’s ongoing, or merely as th< 
al)8tract suldect which meets us in psychological 
treatises. T() neglect the subject and all its indi- 
vidual experiences, hopes, fears, and wishes, is quit< 
right on the part of the physicist, the chcinist, ant. 
the naturalist ; and so to exclude the individual 
and to declare that biography forms no part oi 
psychology, is quite legitimate when the psycho 
logist is seeking to understand the process of 
consciousness in general. But if the aim is to 
understand the lullness, the manifoldness, the 
complexity, as well as the unity, of mental life, 
the meih(m is inadequate. The psychologist looks 
at the inner life as mere contents of consciousness. 
This consciousness only becomes aware of what ii 
going on, and from this point of view it is nothing 
more. All contents are of equal value, or, rather, 
they are of value simply because they have a place 
in the stream of consciousness. But this view of 
consciousness is of value only to the psychologist, 
whose business is to describe and explain the con- 
tents of consciousness, and to organize them into a 
system. When we look away from the peculiar 
business of psychology, and speak of men in their 
habit as they live, we arc aware of a great deal of 
which psychology takes no notice. There is the 
life which the poet sees, expresses, and interprets ; 
there is the life of which the historian writes, which 
he seeks to interpret and to understand ; there is 
the world of political, social, moral, and religious 
interests ; ana all of us are in that world— each a 
separate personality, characterized for selves and 
otners as personalities, with the power of looking 
before and after, of foreseeing ends, and adopting 
means to realize them, of forming ideals, and of 
living up to them. Again, in every act of ours, in 
every feeling, every volition, and every thought, 
we are conscious of a self which expresses itself in 
aims and meanings. We see ourselves girt about 
with duties, laden with responsibilities, and we feel 
that we have a meaning in ourselves, and a place 
in the world. 

We are not called on to explain here the different 
meanings which the self has for the psychologist, 
and for all others, such as the poet, tlie histonan, 
the jurist, the artist. In the works of all these we 
wre in a held of personal will and personal interest ; 
in the company of the psychologist we are merely 
in the presence of a consciousness which is rediic^ 
to the aspect of being only aware of its contents, 
and has no special interest m, or preference for, any 
of these contents. Such a potentiality we may 
leave on one side as we proceed to deaf with con- 
sciousness. What is it? Well, it is not to be 
identified with the sum of all its states, or with 
the sum of all its real or consistent presentations. 
It IS not the stream of changes which goes on within 
it, or merely the awareness of the contents of that 
stream. It is not knowing, or willing, or feeling, 
for outside of it there is no feeling, no willing, no 


knowing. Consciousness is the condition of all 
mental life; without consciousness there is no 
mental life. A psychical fact is simply a fact in 
consciousness, and it is nothing else. Unconscious 
knowing is a phrase to which we can attach no 
meaning. Just as little can we interpret a willing 
of which we have no consciousness. 

Consciousness, therefore, is undefinable. 
all ultimates. we must simply accept it os the con- 
dilion ot tlie explanation ot ail else, itseit remaining 
uiioxpiamed. it may not be id en tinea with ihe 
Slim oritrstates, any more than we can identify 
a real whole with the sum of its parts. For, after 
we have summed up the parts, there remains un- 
accounted for the wholeness of the whole. A 
machine is not the sum of its parts, a.nd an organ- 
ism is something more than the sum of its structures 
and functions. This statement, true of every whole, 
is uniquely true of the whole of consciousnoi^. It 
is not a faculty in addition to other faculties, m 
memory is diflerent, say, from imai^dnation; it is 
implieci in all the faculties of the mind. It is an 
essential property of every process tliat goes on 
within the mmd. The simplest view is that which 
regards consciousness as the sphere in which im- 
mediate experience goes on. We are baflled by the 
very simplicity of the immediate operation of con- 
sciousness. We are baffled also by the fact that 
out of this simplicity aro evolved all the results 
of the activity of consciousness in relation to the 
world and to self. Sciences, poems, histories, all 
the outcome of human endeavour, are due to the 
activity of consciousness. But what we are con- 
scious of at any given moment is simply the 
mental states, activities, and passivities, and the 
presentations with which they work. What we 
insist on liero is that consciousness cannot be de- 
duced from anything else. 

Certainly it cannot be deduced from the play of 
iinconsc.ious forces, or from the elaboration of cor- 
respondences between the growth of consciousness 
and the evolution of a nervous system. It may lie 
well to dwell for a little on the attempts made to 
deduce consciousness from the play of unconscious 
forces. ‘Latent mental modilications,’ ‘uncon- 
scious cerebrations,’ are among the phrases used 
in tins connexion. W. James, in discussing the 
*mind-stufr’ theory, thus deals with the distinction 
between the unconscious and the conscious being 
of the mental state : 

* It iH the BovereiKn weans for believing what one likes in 
psychology, and ot turning what might become a science into 
a tumbling-ground for whimsies. It has numerous champions, 
and elaborate reasons to give for itself. We must therefore 
accord it due consideratiojr (PriwipUt qf Psychology^ i. 10Sf.>. 

In answer to the question. Bo unconscious mental 
states exist!, James enumerates no fewer than ten 
proofs,— an almost exhaustive list,— submits them 
to a drastic criticism, and returns the verdict, * Not 
proven.’ Of one proof he says ; 

‘ None of these facts, then, appealed to so confidently In proof 
of the existence of ideas in an unconscious state, prove anyUilng 
of the sort. They prove either that conscious ideas were 
present which the next instant were forgotten ; or they prove 
that certain results, similar to results of reasoning, may be 
wrought out by rapid brain-processes to which no ideation 
seems attached 170). The tenth proof may be quoted more 
fuUy : ‘There is a great class of experiences In our mental life 
whiob may be described as discoveries that a subjective condi- 
tion which we have been having is realW something different 
from what we had supposed. We suddenly find oursdvee bored 
by a thing which we thought we were enjoying well enough ; or 
in love with a person whom we imagined we only liked. Or else 
* 'e deliberately analyze our motives, and find that at bottom 
iiey contain Jealousies and cupidities which we little suipected 
> be there. Our feelings towards people are perfect wells of 
motivation, unconscious of Itself, which Introepeotion brings to 
light. And our sensations likewise : we constantly discover new 
elements in sensations which we have been in the habit of 
receiving all our days, elements, too, which have been there 
from the first, since otherwise we should have been unable to 
dlsttoguisb the sensations containing them from others nearly 
allied. The elements must exist, for we use them to disorimlnafe 
»y i but they must exist in an unoousolous state, since we so 
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completely fail to ebiifle them out The boolu of the analytio 
•chool of psycliolofcy abouiul in examples of the kind. Who 
knows the countless associations that mingle with his each and 
•very tliought? Who can pick apart all the nameless feelings 
that stream in at every moment from his various internal organs, 
muscles, heart, glands, lungs, etc., and compose in their totality 
his sense of bodily life? Who is aware of the part played by 
feelings of innervation and suggestions of {lossiblo muscular 
exertion in all his judgments of distance, shape, and size? 
Consider, too, the difference between a sensation which we 
simply haw and one which we attend to. Attention gives 
resuits that seem like fresh creations ; and yet the feelings and 
elements of feeling which it reveals must have been already 
there— in an unconscious state ’ (i6. 170 f.). 

Tima far the statement of the proof of uncon- 
Bcloua mental states is real and existent. Of this 
argument, or proof, so fully stated, James says : 

*The8e reasonings are one tissue of confusion. Two states of 
mind which refer to the same external reality . . . are described 
as the same state of mind or “ idea,*' published, as it were, in two 
editions ; and then, whatever qualities of the second edition are 
found openly lacking in the first are explained as having really 
been there, only in an ** unconscious ** way. It would be difficult 
to b^eve that intelligent men could be guilty of so patent a 
fallacy, were not the nistory of psychology there to give the 
proof. The psychological stock-in-trade of some authors is the 
belief that two thoughts about one thing are virtually the same 
thought, and that this same thought may in subsequent re- 
flexions become more and more eomdom of what it really vfai 
all along from the first. But, once make the distinotion between 
simply namtifj an idsa at the moment of its presence, and sub- 
sequently knowing all sorts of things ab<mt it ; make, moreover, 
that between a stole of mind itseu, token as a subjective fact, 
on the one hand, and the objective thing it knows, on the other, 
and one has no dilficulty in escaping from the labyrinth ’ (p. 172). 

He deals with the latter distinction first, and 
thus concludes : 

* There is only one phase " in which an idea can be, and that 
Is a fully conscious condition. If it is not in that condition, 
then it is not at all ' (p. 17:0. 

His language in dealing with the distinction 
between simply having an idea and knowing all 
sorts of things about it we quote fully, as it is of 
tho highest importance in view of what wo must 
discuss presently : 

*The truth Is here even simpler to unravel. When I decide 
that 1 have, without knowing it, been for several weeks in love, 
I am simply giving a naiiio to a stoto which previously I have 
not named, but which was fully conscious ; which hod no residual 
mode of being, except the manner in which it was conscious ; 
and which, though it was a feeling towards the same person for 
whom 1 now have a much more inflamed feeling, and though it 
continuously led into the latter, and is similar enough to be 
called by the same name, is yet In no sense Idcntlcid with the 
latter, and least of all in an '* unconscious " way. Again, the 
feelings from our viscera and other dlmly-fcltorgans, the feelings 
of Innervation (if such there be), and those of muscular exertion 
wbioh, in our spatial judgments, are supposed uncx)nsciouBly to 
determine what wo shall perceive, are just exactly what we feel 
them, perfectly determinate conscious states, not vague editions 
of other conscious states. They may be faint and weak ; they 
may be very vague coguizers of the same realities which other 
conscious states cognize and name exactly ; they may be uncon- 
scious of much in the reality which the other states are conscious 
of. But that does not make them, tn themaelvei, a whit dim or 
vague or unconscious. They are eternally as they feel when 
they exist, and can, neither actually nor potentially, be Identified 
with anything else than their own faint solves. A faint feeling 
may be looked back upon and classified and understood in 
Its relations to what went before or after it in the stream of 
thought. But it, on the one liand, and the later state of mind 
whloE knows all these things about it, on the other, are surely 
not two conditions, one conscious and the other *' iinoonscious,'" 
of the same identical psychic fact' (p. 174). 

Apart from the somewhat curious phraseology, 
which would seem to imply that a state is conscious 
of its own object— which is rather startling— the 
argument seems conclusive. Yet it may be well 
to note that a reference to tho conscious subject, 
when we speak of a conscious state, is always in 
order. But it is misleading to speak of conscious 
states cogninng faintly or fully, when we mean 
that tho subject cognizes through these states more 
or leas fully. But, as we follow James through 
the subsequent evolution of his thought, we feel 
that he seems to have departed from the conclusion 
reached in the passages we have quoted. At all 
events, he writes os follows : 

* I cannot but think that the most importont step forward 
uiat hoc ooourred in psychology since 1 have been a student of 
that lolenoe is the discovery, first made in 1880, that, in certain 
snbleots at least, there is not only the consciousnese of the 
ordinary field, with Its usual oenire and margin, but an addition 
iMmo in the shape of a set of memories, thoughts, and feelings, 


which are extra-marginal and outside of the primary conscious- 
ness altogether, but yet must be classed as (K>nHciouB fai-ts of 
some sort, able to reveal their proseuco by unmistakable signs. 
1 call this the most Importont stop forward, because, uiiliku the 
other advances which psychology has made, this discovery has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspef'.ted peculiarity in the oohhU- 
tution of human nature* {Varieties o/ Religious Experience, 
p. 23S). Again : ‘ The sub-eonscious self is nowadays a wcll- 
ac<.Teditcd psychological entity ; and I believe that in it wo 
have exactly the niMllating term required. Apart from all 
religious considerations, there is actually and literally more life 
in our total soul than we are at any time aware of. The explora- 
tion of the trans-marginal field has hardly yet been seriously 
undertaken ; but what Mr. Myers said in 1892 in his essay on the 
Subliminal (Consciousness is as true as when it was first written : 
“ Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more 
extensive than he knowa— an individuality which can never 
express itself completely through any corporeal manifestation. 
The Self manifesto through the organism ; but there is always 
some part of the Self unmanifested, and always, as it seems, 
some power of organic expression in abeyance or reserve.” Much 
of the content of this larger background against which our con- 
scious being stands out in relief is insignificant. Imperfect 
memories, silly jingles, inhibitive timidities, “ dissoUitive ” 
phenomena of various sorts, as Myers calls them, enter into 
it for a large part. Bub In it many of the performances of 
genius seem also to have tholr origin ' (p. 611 f.). 

The sub conscious self can, according to 8anday, 
do even more wonderful things than these : 

‘ Besides the upper region of consciousness, there is a low'er 
region into which the conscious mind cannot enter. It cannot 
enter, and yet it possesses a strange ma^etic power by which 
the contents of the lower region are, as it were, drawn upwards 
and brought within tho range of its cognition. This lower region 
is a Storehouse of experiences of the most varied kinds : in fact, 
all the experiences that make up human life.' Having acsoribed 
these experiences, the author goes on : * All those things are 
latent. The door of that treasure-house, w'hich is also a work- 
shop, is locked, so far as the conscious personality is concerned. 
Kor it there is no " harrowing of hell,'* no triumphant descent 
into the nether world, followed by a release and return of 
captives on any large scale. The door is locked against any such 
violent Irruption. And yet, in some strange way, there seem 
to be open chinks and crevices through which there is a constant 
coming and going, denizens or manufactured products of the 
lower world returning to the upper air of consciousness, and 
once more entering Into the train and sequence of what we call 
active life, though, indeerl, the invisible processes of this life are 
just as active as the visible. It appears to be the function of the 
sub-conscious and unconscious states to feed the conscious. 
There is tliat (Xintinual movement from below upwards of 
which I have been speaking. A never-ending train of images, 
memories, and ideas keeps emeraing into the light. But only 
in part are they subject to the will and conscious reason. Only 
in part do they come at call. And only in part do they come in 
fully organized form. . . . The wonderful thing is that, while 
the unconscious and sub-conscious processes are (generally 
speaking) similar in kind to the conscious, they surpass them in 
degree. They are subtler, intenser, further-reaching, more 
penetrating. It Is something more than a mere metaphor when 
we describe the sub- and untxinsrious states as more profound” ' 
{Chrittologies, Ancient and Modem, Oxf. 1910, pp. 142-146). 

The wonderful passaj^e just quoted prompts one 
to ask a number of questions. Wo are told that 
the door of the treasure-house is locked ; yet Sanday 
seems to have obtained the key, for he describes the 
treasures which are there, and the work whicli is 
done there, and is able to compare it with the work 
done in the upper air. He is able also to declare 
that tho processes down below are subtler, intenser, 
further-reaching, moro penetrating. Ilow has he 
come to know all this? If it be so, what is the 
use of a consciousness if the sub- conscious and the 
unconscious can do so much better work, and at so 
much less cost? As for ourselves, we are inclined 
to say of these fancies that they are * whimsies’— 
tho word Professor James himself employed when 
dealing with the question of tho existence of uncon- 
scious mental states. J ames has seemingly changed 
his view on the matter, and we submit that he was 
lK>und to answer his own arguments as these are 
set forth in his Principles of Psychology. These 
seem to us as cogent as they were beiore what 
he calls the discovery in 1880. When he declares 
that *the sub-conscious self is nowadays a well- 
accredited psychological entity,’ we are surely en- 
t itled to ask what meaning he att^hes to the wor d 
* seH^n Chis connexio n. In ifae interesung chapter 
o^ho consciousneM of self in the Principles of 
Psychology, he speaks of the constituents of the self 
as the material self, the social self, the spiritual 
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self, and the pure ego. In the course of the discus- 
sion he says that the substantiallst view of tlie soul 
*U at all eoenti ns«dUii for expresting ths actual subiective 

e itnomma of coruteiousufM as they appear. We have fonnu- 
ted them all without iu air], by the nuppoBitlon of a stream of 
thou|;ht8, each sulmtantially different from the rest, but cog- 
nitive of the rest and ** appropriative ” of each other's content. 
At least, If 1 have not already succeeded in making this plausible 
to the reader, 2 am hopeless of (convincing him by anything I 
could add now. The unity, the identity, the Individuality, 
and the immateriality that appear in the psychic life are thus 
accounted for as phenomenal and temporal facts exclusively, 
and with no need of reference to any more simple or substantial 
agent than the present Thought or "section^* of the stream* 
(op. dt. i. 844). 

It is true that this passage relates only to the 
active subjective phenomena of conscionsnoss as 
they appear. Are we to have one method and one 
form of process as applied to the phenomena of 
consciousness, and another when wo apply them 
to the sub-conscious and the unconscious ? Under 
what heading are we to place the entity called 
‘the sub-conscious self’? Is it material, social, 
spiritual ? Or is it the pure ej^o ? Yet the sub- 
conscious self is *a well-accredited psychological 
entity.* Are "wo to lay stress on the adjective 
‘psychological,’ or on the substantive ‘entity’? 
We should like to know a little more regarding 
the sub-conscious self, but it seems that it is really 
outside the scope of psychological investigation. 
The door is locked, and no one can find the key. 
The elFects of this doctrine of the sub-conscious 
self on psychology, ethics, and theology are 
BO far-reaohing, and to us so disastrous, that a 
thorough investigation of it and its claims is urgent. 
That investigation cannot be made here and now ; 
we are concerned with it only so far as it boars on 
our present theme. 

What are wo to make of this wonderful siib- 


Jiave gone on in the sub-conscious self. We must 
exhaust the possibilities of consciousness, m the 
source of explanation, ere wo seek to bring in the 
sub-conscious and the unconscious as a positive 
principle of explanation, as, from the very nature 
of the case, it is impossible to bring those into 
clear consciousness, or into consciousness at ^1. 
Instead of saying, with Snnday, that the function 
of the unconscious is to feed the conscious, it would 
be more consistent with the facts to say that the 
unconscious and the sub-conscious are storehouses 
of products manufactured by consciousness, and 
kept in retentia until they are needed. Habit has 
been described as lapsed intelligence, and is the 
outcome of repeated conscious processes, so often 
repeated that they have become automatic. Simi- 
larly it may be possible to deal with all^ the 
evidence of sub-conscious and unconscious activity 
of the self BO as to show that all or most of these 
activities had conscious beginnings, and, in any 
case, that they are not unrelated to conscious 
activity either in the past or in the present. 

At all events, it is not from these unconscious 
or sub-conscious experiences that our evidence is 
derived, out of which are built up those conclusions 
which make up the science, the poetry, the history, 
and the philosophy of the world. For the prin- 
ciples which underlie those achievements of the 
human mind, the linkages which bind them to- 
gether, and the certainty which they attain to are 
derived from the conscious and not from the un- 
conscious activity of the mind. The basis of 
certainty lies in consciousness. Its aihrmations, 
its intuitions, are the foundations on which we 
build. Not on invasions from the sub-conscious, 


conscious self, which does such marvellous things? 
Are we to take it as a positive conception, and with 
Hartmann use it as an explanatory principle, when 
all other sources of explanation fail ? Then we say 
with HOffding: ‘Psychology is on secure ground 
only when it confines itself to the clear and certain 
phenomena and laws of consciousness ’ [Psychology ^ 
Eng. tr. p. 73). True, Ildll'ding immediately adds : 
‘Hut, starting from this point, it discovers the 
unconscious, and sees, to its astonishment, that 
psychological laws prevail beyond the province of 
conscious life. In what follows we shall adduce 
some examples to make this clear.’ Reference 
is made to memory, to the physiology of the 
senses, to instinct, and to tact, to the fact that 
an unconscious activity can be carried on simul- 
taneously with a conscious, as ‘when a spinner 
turns the wheel, and draws out the thread, while 
her thoughts are far awi^.’ But, as the outcome 
of the whole discussion, Iloffding cautiously says : 

'Notwithstanding the intimate oonnectlon and close inter- 
action between the conscious and the unconscious, the latter 
remains for us a negative conception. The unconscious 
rocesses are cerebral processes Just os much as the conscious, 
ut whether, like those, they are of several kinds, we do not 
know. Instead of speaking of unconscious thought or un- 
oonsoiout feeling, It would be safer— it we wish to avoid all 
hypotheses— to speak with Carpenter and John Stuart Hill of 
unconscious oerebration, wsre not this expression unsuitable, 
as suggesting, in the first place, the mistaken notion that there 
may be consciousness of cerebration, properly so called, and 
because, in the se(x>nd place, it might appear to affirm that 
there is nothing at all in un(x>nscIous acuvity related to what 
we know in ourselves as conscious states* (p. 81). 

Wliile mental activity may extend beyond con- 
sciousness, and while self may have a larger range 
than the consciousness is aware of at any one time, 
it is not possible for psychology, or for clear 
science, to seek for the principles of rational 
explanarion anywhere save in the conscious life 
itself. The unconscious must remain a negative 
conception. It is simply metaphor, and bad 
metaphor at that, to speak of ‘invasions,’ of 
‘rushes^ and ‘uprushes,’ from the lower world, 
and it is vain to seek for explanations of the on- 


nor on uprushes from the unconscious come those 
convictions of truth, reality, and necessity, which 
turn the raw material of our experience into the 
organized knowledge of the race. 

' The necessity of thought which Is manifested In the certainty 
of particular acts of Judgment owes its distinctive charaoter In 
the last instanoe to the unity of lelf-oonsciousness. Every 
particular Judgment mav be repeated, with the consciousness 
of the identity of subject and predicate as well as of the act of 
Judgment ; starting from the same data, it is always the same 
synthesis which takes place, and our self-consciousness cannot 
exist apart from this invariability. Thus our Judging ego, with 
its unvarying activity, is opposed to particular acts of Judgment 
as a universal, as the same and the permanent which binds 
together the different and temporarily separated acts of thought. 
With the confidence of the movement in each particular oaie is 
connected the consciousness of unvarying repetition, of return 
to the same point In this constancy, which presents a general 
law in contrast with the particular act, we are oonedoue of 
judgment as something withdrawn from the sphere in which we 
have a subjective choice and are free to bring about alterations ; 
we are conscious of it in the same way ae when it maintains 
itself in some particular act against contradiction. Because 
this identity ana constancy of our action is the condition of our 
oonsoiousness as one and undivided, it is also the final and 
fundamental basis upon which we can fall back ' (Bigwart, Logie, 
Eng. tr. 1. 187). 

It is one of the merits of Sigwart’s great treatise 
on Logic that he brings all the logical judgments 
into close relation to the unity and identity of self- 
consciousness. We know no work in which this 
has been done so thoroughly and so convincingly. 
Take another passage, dealing with certainty : 

'The certainty that a Judgment Is permanent, that ths 
synthesis is irrevocable, that I shall always say the same— this 
certainty can be forthcoming only when it is known to depend, 
not upon momentary psyoholoji^oal motives, which vary as 
time goes on, but upon something which is immutably the same 
every time 1 think, and Is unaffected by any chanm. This 
something is, on the one hand, my self-oonsoiousness itself, the 
certainty that I am I, the same person who now thinks and 
who thought before, who thinks both one thing and another. 
On the other hand, it is that about which I Judge, my thought 
itself as far as regards Its Invariable oemtent, which I recog- 
nize as identical each time, and which is quite independent of 
the state of mind of the Individual thinker. The certainty 
that I am and think Is final and fundamental, the condition of 
all thought and all certainty whatever. Here there can be none 
but immediate and self-evident certainty ; we cannot even sej 
that it ie neoeesary, for it is prior to all neoesdty. In the 
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w»y, the certainty of my comeciousneae that I think 

this or that is immediate and sel(*evident ; it is inextricably 
interwoven with my self-oonscioasness ; the one involves the 
other* (p. 240). 

The form under -whioh consciousness exists is 
that of the distinction of subject and object. As 
factors in the synthesis of consciousness iliere are 
to be distinguished the object of which we are 
conscious, and the subject which is conscious of the 
object. The object is for the subject, and is either 
a state of the subject, or an activity of it, or a 
quality of external things. When this distinction 
M clearly made, there is a clear consciousness; 
when vaguely made, there is a vague consciousness ; 
when it is not made at all, there is no conscious- 
ness. When we are conscious, we are conscious of 
something, and we are conscious of that something 
only as we distinguish it from self, and place it 
over against self as its object. We are not to enter 
into the age-long controversy as to whether there 
can be a merely sensitive consciousness which is 
neither subject nor object, but consists only of 
particular feelings. It nas been widely contended 
that a purely sensitive consciousness is possible, 
and that the reference to subject and object, which 
all admit as characteristic of full-grown conscious- 
ness, arises out of associated experiences. These 
are classified as vivid and faint, the vivid coming 
from the object, and the faint from the subject. 
Out of these particular feelings association builds 
up the conception of both subject and object. But 
Hume does not allow any validity to this concep- 
tion; it is only a fiction of the mind. Herbert 
Spencer, while he strives to account for the distinc- 
tion of subject and object by the associationalist 
theory eked out by the theory of evolution, does 
admit, or rather lays stress on, the distinction 
between subject and object, as a cardinal principle 
of his synthetic philosophy. But the mere addition 
of units of conscdous feeling could never reach a 
unitary consciousness. For these units of feeling 
are each different from all the rest, and, as they 
bemn in time, they perish as soon as they ap^tear, 
unless they are hold together by reference to the 
self whose they are. States of consciousness can 
never be without a consciousness of states. If 
there is to be a consciousness of states, there must 
be a subject which discriminates itself from the 
states, can hold them together for discrimination 
or comparison, and can distinguish all of them as 
states of itself. 

Consciousness may range from the simplest 
awareness to the closest discrimination. It may 
be vague and narrow, or it may be clear and com- 
prehensive. The lowest range of consciousness 
may be dim and indefinite, os -v^on we are dropping 
off to sleep, or when our attention is directed to 
something else. In fact, many impressions may be 
made on our senses which rise only to the thresFiold 
of consciousness, and perhaps may not rise even to 
the threshold. 

*ln these cotes, oonsdousnest awroachos a vanishing point, 
and often reaches and passes it. The object exists for us only 
08 a vague objectivity without definite significance. .They 
emerge from this stafe only by a voluntary ..or involuntary 
direction of our attention towards them. If, now, we choose 
to oall this state unoonsoloufl, and reserve the name of conscious- 
ness only for dear or distinct oonsoiousness, we should say that 
very many mental states exist below oonsoiousness. Tins has 
often been done, and the theory maintained that we may have 
manifold sensations and feelings without being conscious of 
them. But this is simply the extravagance of confounding a 
vague and imperfect oonsoiousness with none, the truth being 
that we may nave vague and unobtrusive sensations witbouc 
directing our attention to them ; the lower limit of conscious* 
nesadoes not admit of being definitely fixed* (Bowne, /nfrod. 
to Ptychoiogical P* 8d9f.). 

The truth ia, that we are unable to express con- 
sciousness save in the form * I am thinking this or 
that, I am feeling pain, I am doing tliis act, or 
I am intending to take such a coarse of action.’ 
It 18 quite true, as Hume says, that we always 


find ourselves in some particular state, but in every 
state, whatsoever it may be, we liiul ourselves, ft 
is not possible to interview a blank self, or to 
abstract (he ego, so as to have an idea of it as we 
have of external objects, or of events of a particular 
kind in consciousness, nor can we make our self 
completely an object, for, even if that were possible, 
there is always that subjective activity of the 
subject which goes on while wo seek to make the 
ego completely objective. While this is so, yet 
the further step which is so often taken, namely, 
to abstract^ altogether from the subject, and to 
make conscious activity only a stream of thought, 
or a mere aggregate, seems altogether illegitimate. 
Can we have a stream of thought, without a single 
permanent subject of our psychic activities ? Even 
a stream has its identity, and anything which we 
can call a unitv is something more, as already 
observed, than the sum of its parts. But can we 
really think of a feeling in abstraction from some- 
thing that feels, or of a willing without a subject 
that wills, or of a thought without a thinker? 
Can we really think of our nsychical life in an 
impersonal way ? It is possible to describe, as in 
fact we do, the outward happenings of the world, 
and in an impersonal way to say 'it rains,’ 'it 
thunders,’ ' it hails,’ ' it storms,’ ' it is dark,’ or ' it is 
a stormy night.’ Try this in describing the psychic 
life, ana immediately we feel how incongruous it 
is. * It thinks,’ ' it wills,* ' it feels,’ ‘ it is in pain,* 
'it is.full of joy* — we can write so, as we can write 
nonsense, but the incongruity is too obvious, when 
plainly put, to allow us for one moment to regard 
it as an adequate account of the facts. 

Even when a psychologist reduces the phenomena 
of consciousness to a stream of thought, he is con* 
strained in unguarded moments to speak of our will, 
our psychical states, thus adding to the stream that 
factor without which it could not have been oven 
a stream. In the mere statement of the case— a 
statement which seems at first to eliminate the 
necessity of a subject-one is forced to imply the 
subject in every statement. One is compelled to 
imply a subject. For ideas, feeling, or will are 
not there in a vaeuiiin ; they are, after all, only 
modos of conscioiisneHS. We may neglect a pain 
which nobody feels, a pleasure which is pleasant 
to nobody, or a will and a purpose which is the 
activity of no one. Is it possiolo to imagine or 
conceive a perception of these inner experiences 
where there is no percoiver, a perception which is 
only the bare object perceived, a mere subjeetlcss 
feeling? How are we to account for the connexion 
of all the events of seeing, hearing, feeling, and 
for the recognition we have that we nave had these 
experiences before, and that we have a memory of 
them, without the supposition of a subject whose 
experiences they were ? Is it possible for any one 
really to think of an impersonal stream of thought, 
which binds into unity all the particular psychical 
events of our experience, and to suppose, further, 
an additional impersonal event, by which all the 
other impersonal events are gathered into one, 
while yet this additional event is only a phantom, 
an illusion, although it has the strange power 
of seeming to itself identical through all the 
successive moments of its experience? Can we 
really think so ? Is it not easier, inure consistent 
with tlie facts, to assume the subject as real, as 
resent to all its states, and as able somehow to 
old them together, and to group them according 
to their real resemblances. Can any one think of 
himself as the sum of the events of his experience, 
only with the inexplicable addition that it is he 
who thinks them so? Hume boldly calls this a 
fiction, and Stuart Mill calls it a 'final inexplic- 
ability,’ and neglects it as a source of explanation. 
Is it not the easiest solution simply to acknowledge 
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that the ideas of persistence and duration find 
their simplest explanation from tlie ppposition 
that we are, and know ourselves to bo, identical in 
time ? 

While we have thus to postulate continuity of 
the conscious subject — for on any other supposition 
we should be unable to account for the ideas of 
change, continuitv, or permanence —there are 
many ouestiona which remain for diacussion and 
for Hettleincnt. Tt is almost a matter of course to 
say that psychical events as such exist only in so 
far as they are present in consciousness ; their 
distinctive character lies in the fact that they are 
conscious. A seeing, of which we know notliing, 
a p.in of which we are not aware, an act of volition 
which takes place without our being able to notice 
it, are not ix)SHihlft, for the seeing, etc., is only by 
means of consciousness. While this is true, it is 
also true that there are different degrees and modes 
of becoming conscious. When a consciousness h^ 
attained to some fullness of self-possession, and is 
in possession of the results of ex(>erience, there is 
for such a consciousness a fund of experience 
organized into masses, and any new experience can 
take up a new feeling or idea into such an ideal 
mass already formed. The process is so fully 
described in many psychological textljooks that wo 
need not dwell on it liere. Thus, we refer any 
new experience of colour to the class of colours we 
already know, and, being in possession of these 
names, wo name the new experience of colour 
accordingly. But there was a time in the growth of 
the subject when names were not in our possession. 
These names of general ideas are formed gradually 
from particular ncrceptions, which at the fcginning 
had no name. But even for the particular percep- 
tion, or for the particular experience, there is this 
indispensable condition, that there should be a 
discrimination of the particular elements which 
co-exist at every moment, and some notice taken 
of them. These two conditions must be present 
before we can properly speak of con.sciousnesa at 
all. 

At this earliest stage of conscious life, ere the 
subject is in possession of the wealth of organized 
experience, tiic subject is, as it were, lost in the 
object. 

* Our immediate oonsciousncBB of objects seems at first to be 
a mere presentment of them to the passive subject, to a self 
that is not in am* way occupied with itself, or even conscious 
of itself at all. The outwardly directed seems simply to 
admit the object, and not to react, still less to he aware of it- 
self as reacting, upon it. But, in the firat place, we have learned 
to recojfiilse that, whether we are conscious of it or not, there 
i» always a reaction, an analytic and synthetic activity of 
thonjfht, even in our simplest perceptive cunsuiousness ; for, 
wiUiQut this reaction, no idea of any object os distinct from, 
and related to, other objects could ever arise to trouble the 
self-involved sleep of sense. Apart from such reaction, we 
might say that the sensitive subject would remain for ever 
oonflnod to itself, were it not that in that case there would 
properly be no self to be confined to ; for whore there is no 
outward, there is. of course, no inward life. It is thus the 
mental ocUvity of the subject that creates for him a world of 
objects, or, to put It more simply, that enables him to become 
conscious of the world of objects In which he exists. ... In the 
Heond place, not only is the subject active in perception, but 
he necessarily and inevitably has an inchoate consciousness of 
himself as a subject, in distinction from the subjects which ^at 
activity enables him to apprehend. For to apprehend an 
effect, as such, is to distinguish it from, and relate ft to the self 
that is conscious of it. It Is to refer an idea or feeling to that 
which is other than the self, to reject it from the self and to 
objectify it; * ' 
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tion which the individual would give of his own oonsoiousness, 
they would generally be omitted. But they are always there. 
For it Is not possible, In the nature of thinn, that there should 
be an object, except for a subject, or without that subject 
distinguishing the object from itself, and Itself from the object. 
In this sense there can be no consciousness of objects without 
self -0008010080088. Eveo, therefore, if the word ** 1 ” be delayed 
for a little, the inchoate thought of it cannot be wanting to one 
who is conscious of objects as such’ (Edward Uaird, The 
Evolution of Religion, I. 

As we know consciousness in ourselves, it li^ a 
beginning, a growth, and a history. Thrust into 
the midst of conditions not realized, slowly learning 
to find itself at home in tho world, and gradually 
coming to the knowledge that there is an external 
order to which it is related, the Bolf-consoious 
being, in intercourse with things, comes, so far, to 
the knowledge of the world and of itself. The 
story need not be told here, but there is a story, 
for the finite personality does come to the know- 
ledge of itself. It learns to distinguish between 
itsmf and the world. But consciousness becomes 
clear and definite when it recognizes that there 
are distinctions among its objects, and relations 
into which these can be gathered up. These 
relations become ever more clear and dchnite, and, 
as knowledge progresses, consciousness finds itself 
in an ordered world, and, just in proportion to its 
recognition and mastery over tho order of the 
world, is its recognition of itself as the counterpart 
of the order of the universe. Ite own rational 
principles are realized there, and it becomes more 
rationai as it recognizes the objective value of its 
own rational nature, as emtxxlied in a rational 
world. But we may not regard the distinction of 
self and not-self as if it wore identical with the 
distinction of subjoct and object. The first may 
be called an ontological distinction, for it relates 
to tho distinction lietween two things which make 
up the whole spiiore of lieing, whereas the distinc- 
tion between subject and object describes a mental 
function. The contents of the two are constantly 
changing. At ono moment the object may be this 
table, with its shape, colour, material; and the 
next moment it may be the mental process which 
passed through the mind when the table was the 
object. Tho object may be things in tho outward 
world, or it may lie the state of consciousness Iw 
means of which we deal with tho outer world. It 
may be the thing I see, or it may be the vision 
through which I see it. Tlic distinction between 
subject and object is the form under which con- 
sciousness always takes place ; subject and object 
are a relation within one experience, and they are 
essential to the reality of that experience. 

It may be observed that the conception of self, 
like all other conceptions, is one of gradual growth, 
and the time of its full realization is, for us, not 
yet. We are not to look for the self as if it were 
laid on a shelf, a thing among other things. It is 
the subject of all experience, and usually it is the 
last conception which is reached by the conscious 
subject itself. This late recognition of the concep- 
tion of itself may be paralleled by the late 
emergence, in the liistory ot thought, of the problem 
of thought Itself. Nothing is nearer to us than 
thought, and yet the problem of thought is one of 
the very hardest to grasp. Spontaneous thought 
deals with objects rather than with itself, and 
reflexion is hard. Thought hides behind itself ; it 
is so occupied with its processes and problems that 
it does not reflect on them, and, having reached 
conclusions unreflectingly^ often takes these as 
original data given from without. Knowledge is 
taken for granted, and the knowing process was 
for a long time utterly negleoted. Nor had know- 
ledge any snspioion of the complexity of the know- 

~ process, nor did knowledge find it necessary to 
mit itself to an analysis of the process of know- 
ing or to inquire into its own validity. It was 


ana suon a rejection or repulsion necessarily 
he other side, a withdrawal of the self from the 
simplest outward-looking gase, which seems to 
the object to which it is directed, yet recognises 
B other than itself or its own state ; and, indeed, 
tion in the object may be said to be Its effort to 
«h, of which, In the very aot of perception, it hae 
MOUB. HeuM we come to the result that, even in 
^r«nt of perception, the mind is active ; 

M utm<Mt absorption in the oMsoC, it is conscious 
distinction from it It is true that the subjective 
»e oonsciousness of objects are at first latent, or 
eent only In an imperfect and inchoate form, 
lot specially directed to them ; and In any desorip- 
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inevitable that in the long run the question of the 
possibility of knowledge should arise, but it could 
not arise until knowledge had been at work for a 
long time, and had attained to some mastery over 
itself and its work. So is it with the problem of 
the self. As shown by Caird in the quotation 
ateve, the consciousness of the self in the conscious- 
ness of objects is at first Intent; it may bo delayed, 
but it is always implicitly there. As a matter of 
fact, it may always ^ latent and never come 
into clear consciousness at all. Self-experience 
may be the only form which self-consciousnesa may 
assume. The self may be so lost in the process of 
experience, so absorbed in its feelings, desires, and 
thoughts, that it may never reflect on itself, and 
never ask consciously what it is. It may remain 
on this level all through life. Absorbed in its 
object, living out its experience of pleasure, en- 
grossed in its own pursuits, and interested in the 
success of its plans, it may never seek to reflect on 
its own nature or on the order implied in the most 
simple experience. One may be active, energetic, 
f^-sighted, wise, and yet may have never given a 
single hour to the thought of that self whicli has 
all these characteristics, for in the history of 
human thought and its evolution the simplest and 
most fundamental of all problems are the latest to 
emerge into the light. 

The two factors— subject and object — which 
always represent the form which experience has, 
are not, at the outset, explicitly cTistinguished, 
and experience may go on all through life without 
any clear consciousness of the distinction. Yet 
the two inseparable factors are always there. It 
is always possible, however, to focus our attention 
on the one factor or on the other. The mind may 
direct attention on the object or on the subject. 
The consciousness of self may remain at the level 
of mere self -experience ; it may be so absorbed in 
the object as never to ask itself about itself. It 
may, indeed, neglect itself altogether, and may so 
seek to formulate its experience as to make the 
subjective factor disappear. Thus it may seek to 
become a philosophy, and find a sufficient explana- 
tion of experience in a something which does not 
require a subject of knowledge at all. But such 
a philosophy, though it constantly reappears, is 
after all inadequate to answer the questions which 
constantly recur and which we need not here re- 
state. For immediately the question arises as to 
the subject for whom all experience is possible, 
and, when we ask this question, the answer must 
be that a self which is consoious at all has implicitly 
within itself the possibility of a complete sclf- 
consciousness. Focusing our attention, then, on 
this factor of experience, we can regard it as the 
subject of experience which takes up all particular 
experiences, rules them, binds them into a system, 
and makes them elements in one consistent 
experience. In this event self-consciousness would 
have attained its ideal, for it would have reached 
the goal of self-knowledge and self-control. The 
inception of a perfect self-oonscionsness consists 
in the fact that it is in possession of itself, and 
can set the bounds of its own experience. Self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, self-control— in these, 
and not in finitude or infinitude, lies the conception 
of a perfect selfhood. But for finite beings, for 
UB men, this ideal is a goal, and cannot be an 
actual attainment. For we do not set the limits 
of our own experience ; we are subject to inrushes 
from without, we have experiences which are in- 
herently irrational, and we nave feelings which are 
sometimes uncontrollable, and generiuly there is 
80 much of our experience which is simply given 
that we cannot be said to be masters of ourselves. 
Yet the growth of a rational personality is measured 
by the progress of the mastery which it has over 


the elements of its own experience, and the poM'er 
of placing every impulsive and merely emotional 
clement under the guidance of reasonable hcH- 
coiisciuusness. 

Thus, then, we may regard the self as conscious 
of itself in all its niniiitold ex])erienccs. Know- 
ledge is possible, l)ecauso all the objects of know- 
ledge can 1)0 brought into relation to the self. 
Objects out of all relation to the conscious self are 
for that self non-existent. Whether we look at 
the self-conscious being from the point of view of 
knowledge, or from tho ethical, or the sesthetic, 
or the religious point of view, the result is to 
raise our estimate of tho self-conscious being to 
the highest. For each of these affirms that the 
self-conscious being is the postulate without which 
truth, beauty, goodness are without meaning or 
worth. The conscious subject is the subject for 
whom all objects are ; it is also the subject in 
which goodness is realizod, and ethics affirms that 
the self is that in which goodness is to be realized 
through a continual process of self-realization and 
self-determination. The world of beauty has no 
meaning without the seeing eye and the ideals 
which the self in intercourse with the world builds 
up for itself. 

We do not require to follow out tho results of 
the analysis of self-consciousness into its further 
issues, or to enter into the discussion regarding an 
absolute, all-inclusive self -con sciousne&s. Who- 
ever seeks to follow out that argument into all its 
consequences may find it fully unfolded in the 
works of Hegel and his followers, as well as in the 
works of Green, of the two Cairds, of Koyce, and 
of many others. It may, however, be 8 ai<l tliat it 
is scarcely possible to describe the totality of 
things according to the analogy of ono self. The 
Hegelian pliilosophy is a perfect description of the 
way in wnich an inchoate self arrives, or may 
arrive, at self-consciousncss. It is of tho highest 
value from that point of view. But to make it 
absolute seems too great a demand. For this is 
a universe of many selves, and the unity of the 
universe cannot be constnie<l after the fashion of 
the growth and evolution of one self. While, 
therefore, the world is indebted to tho Hegelian 
idealists for the analysis of self-consciousness, and 
for the far-reaching results of that analysis, the 
attempt to construe the life of the universe after 
that analogy cannot be regarded as final. 

Ere we close, it may be well to notice the 
argument of Bradley, because it would make all 
the contendings of tliis article invalid. We quote 
his summary : 

* We had found that our ideas as to the nature of things— as 
to substance and adjective, relation and quality, space and 
time, motion and activity— were in their eseence indefensible. 
But we bod board somewhere a rumour that tho self was to 
bring order Into chaos. And we were curious first to know 
what this term might stand for. The present chapter has 
supplied us with an answer too plentiful. Self has turned out 
to mean so many things, to mean them so ambiguously, and 
to be so wavering in its applications, that we do not feel 
encouraged. We found, first, that a man’s self mi^ht be his 
total present contents, discoverable on making an imaginary 
cross section. Or it might be the average contents we should 
presume ourselves likely to find, together with something else 
which we call dispositions. From this we drifteil into a search 
for the self as the essential point or area within the self ; and 
we discovered that we really did not know what this was. 
Then we went on to perceive that, under personal identity, we 
entertained a oonfusM bundle of conflicting ideas. Again the 
self, as merely that which for the time being intereste, proved 
not satisfactory ; and from this we passed to the distinction 
and the division of self os against the not-self. Here, in both the 
theoretical and again in the practical relation, we found that 
the self hod no contents that were fixed ; or it had, at least, 
none sufficient to make it a self {Appearanee tmd Realiti/*. 
p.lOlf.). 

In his own ironical way Bradley had said else- 
where : 

* There remains still left a third moral, which, as I am In- 
formed, has been drawn by otiiers, that it we are notable to rest 
with the vulgar, nor to shout In the battle of our great schools. 
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tt miffht be worth our while to rememlier that we live on an ' 
Idana, and that our national mind, if we do not enlarge it, may | 
also insular ; that not far from ns there lies (they say so) a 
world of thought, which, with all variety, is neither one nor 
tile other of our two philosophies, but whose battle Is the battle 
of philosophy itself against two undying anii onposite one- 
■idranesaes ; a philosophy which thinks whot the vulgar believe ; 
a philosophy, lastly, which we have all refuted, and, having 
so olearea our consciences, which some of us at least might take 
step# to understand* (A'fAieaf Studies, p. 38). 

Perhaps Appearance and Reality is the endeavour 
to think what the vulgar believe. But there is 
left in it no shred of ^lief of what the vulgar 
believe. Of the whole work set forth with such 
amazing ability in the last named treatise this 
much may be said, that it amounts to a demon* 
stration of the uselessness of the attempt to 
interpret experience from a mere abstract point of 
view. Bradley finds that all the categones and 
relations of thought abound in contradiction. In- 
herence, predication, quality, identity, causality, 
unity, space, and time are full of contradictions. 
When we arrive at the question of the self and its 
reality, contradictions swarm more and more. 
What is tile way out of this network of contradic- 
tions ? They are somehow removed in the Absolute. 
These contradictions are Appearance, and Kealitj 
has somehow absorlied them into itself. But it 
would be quite possible to show that the same 
method used by Bradley to discredit Appearance 
would work havoc also with the Absolute. That is 
on the supposition that his logical procedure could 
be carriea out in the Absolute. The greatest con- 
tradiction we know is the contradiction between 
the rigour of his logic as ap])licd to Appearance, 
and the slackness of it as applied to the Absolute. 
Apart from this, is not the method of Bradley 
simply an illustration of a wrong conception of 
the categories, and of their application ? 

'The epistemological Interest makes us unwilling to admit 
anything that oannot be conceptually grasped. Accordingly it 
seeks to make ideas all-embraoing. At the same time it is 
clear that this view is a tissua of alistractiona. The impersonal 
Idea is a pure Action. All actual ideas are owned by, or belong 
to, some one, and mean nothing as Aoating free. We have 
already seen that the various categories of thought, apart from 
their formal character as modes of Intellectualprooedure, get 
any real slgniAcanoe only in the oonorete self-conscious life 
of the living mind. Apart from this, when considered as real, 
they become self-destructive or contradictory. The idealism of 
the type wo are now considering assumes that these categories 
admit of being conceived in themselves, and that they are in 
a measure the pre-conditions of concrete existence, and in such 
a way that we might almost suppose that a personal being is 
compounded of being, plus unity, plus identity, plus causauty. 
etc. Thus personal existence appears ae the outcome and 
product of something tnore ultimate and fundamental. The 
llotitious nature of this view has already appeared. When we 
ask what we mean by any of these categories, it turns out, ae 
we have seen, that we mean the signiAoance we And them to 
have in our self-oonscious life. In the concrete the terme have 
no meaning except as it is abstracted from our own personal 
experience. The only unity we know anything about, apart 
from the formal unities of logic, is the unity of the unitary 
self ; and the only identity we know anything about is no 
abstract continuity of existence through an abstract time ; It 
Is simply the seif-equality of intelligence throughout its 
experience. And the change which we And is not an abstract 
change running off in an abstract time, but is simply the 
succesalve form under which the self-equal intelligence realizes 
its purpose and projects the realizing activity against the 
background of its seif-consciousness. Similarly for being itself ; 
in the concrete it means the passing object of peroeption, or 
else it means existence like our own* (fiowne, Personalism, 
p. 268 ff.X Again, * The notion of the self can easily be taken in 
such a way as to be worthless. We are asked of what use the 
self is, after all, in explaining the mental life. How does its 
unity explain the plurality and variety of oonsclousnem?, and 
the answer is that it does not explain it, and yet the unity 
is no loss necessary. For the consciousness of plurality i§ 
demonstrably impossible without the fact of conscious unity. 
This unity does not, indeed, enable us to deduce plurality, and 
hence the plurality must be viewed as an aspect of the unity, 
but not as an aspect of an abstract unity without distinction or 
^ living conscious unity, whioh is one in Its 

^nifoldnesa aod manifold in its oneness. Taken verballx', this 

L 1 ®^*^ shown to be oontradlctory, but, taken con- 

tely, It is the fact of consciousness, and none the less so 
because our formal and discursive thought Andi It impossible 
to construe it ’ (t6. p. 261 f.). 

The unity of conBciouBness, the identity of the 


Belf-consciouB life, the progresaive realization of 
the self in intercourse and in interaction with the 
world and with its fellows, are thus among the 
most sure of our beliefs, and among the most 
indisi)ensable of our postulates. Many farther 
questions arise whioh cannot be discussed here, 
for the adequate solution of any one problem 
involves the solution of every other. But no 
problem can be solved on a merely impersonal 
plane, and no oategory is of value except as a 
function of the concrete personal life. 

Litsraturx.— The following is a selection from the vast 
literature dealing with the question : Adamson, The DeveUnh 
ment qf Modem Philosophy, 1903; Bowne, Introd. to Psycho- 
logical Theory, 1886, also Personalistn, 1908 ; Bradley. 
Appearance and Reality, 1893 (2nd ed. 1897), also iffAwal 
Studies, 1876: Edward (:aird, The Evolution of Religion, 2 
vols. 1898 ; Hfiffding, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr. 1892 ; 
James, Tm Principles of Psychology, 2 vols. 1801, also Vanetxes 
of Religious Experienes, 1002 ; Green, Works, Nettleship, 
vol. i. G886) ; KUlpe, Outlines of Psychology, Kng. tr. 1896, also 
Introd. to Philosophy, Eng. tr. 1897 ; Lotxe. Metaphysie, Eng. 
ir. 1884 ; Ladd, Pnilosophy of Knowledge, 1897 ; Munsterberg, 
Psychology and Life, 1899 ; Shadworth Hodgson, The Meta- 
physio of Experience, 4 vols. 1898 ; Stout, Manual of Psyeho- 


1908 ; Wundt, Human and Animal Psychology, Eng. tr. 1894 ; 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology, 1903 ; Royce, The Spirit of 
Modem Philosophy^, 1807, also The World and the Individual, 
2 vols. 1000-1 ; see also the Histories of Philosophy, snoh as 
Ueberweg, Hoffding, Erdmann. JAMES IVBRACII. 

CONSECRATION.— ‘Consecration,* or ‘dedi- 
cation,* may be defined as the solemn setting apart 
of persons or things for some particular rmigioua 
work or use. The essence of any such rite or cere- 
mony is to be found in the performance, whenever 

n isible, of some act which is typical, or sym- 
ical, of that for which the settinj^ apart or 
consecration takes place. This act, either from 
the first or in process of time, is naturally accom- 
panied by some announcement to the congregation 
of what 18 being done or intended, and by forms of 
prayer asking for the Divine approval and bless- 
ing ; but no such accompaniments are really essen- 
tiiti to the consecration itself, though they increase 
the dignity of the occasion and tend to general 
edification. This is, indeed, true of all symbolical 
rites and ceremonies in their ultimate simplicity, 
and the Biblical narrative well illustrates the 
truth in its account of the marriage of Adam 
and Eve (Gn 2 ®*), where the essence of the mar- 
riage rite is described in the simple statement that 
* the Lord God brought unto the man * the woman 
whom Ho had made of the rib taken from his 
side. 

With regard, however, to tho consecration of 
persons or things in the stricter sense with whioh 
we are now dealing, we see traces of the original 
idea in various instances. The ordination of a 
lector (reader) consists in permitting him for the 
first time to read the Gospel in the course of tho 
service.^ A priest is made by permitting him (as 
in the modern Roman Pontifical) to celeorate the 
Holy Mysteries simultaneously with the consecrat- 
ing bishop and in the same way an altar, and 
even a cnurch itself,* are consecrated by being 
first used for Holy Communion, and so on. Again, 
there are cases where the act is more conveniently 
and suitably symbolical rather than typical : e.g, 
1 Of. Clyprian, Ep. xxxiii. 2, where he speaks of a young 
lector Aurelius thus : * Dominioo legit interim nobis, id et^ 
auspioatus est paoem, dum dedicat lectionem ’ (while be acts in 
his new capacity as lector). 

9 See Procter and Frere, New Hist, of BookofCom, Pr., Lond. 
1901, p. 660 note. 

* Cf. the letter of Pope VigUius to ProfUturusof Braga (a.d. 
638): * oonseorationem cuiuslibet ecclesiae in qua sanctuaria 
non ponuntur oelebritatem tantum soimus esse missarum.* 
See J. Wordsworth (On the Rite of Ooneeoration, p. 0 I.), who 
points out the signiAcance of the fact that the words Kwnaetr 
and Dominieum are used both for the Lord’s House or Temple 
and for the Lord’s Supper or SaoriAce ; see also Duchesne, 
Origines du suite ehrdt. p. 404 (Eng. tr.). 
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the doorkeeper of the church receives the keys of 
the church doors, the sub-deacon receives the 
ohalice and paten (the vessels of his oihce), the 
virgin is veiled to signify her marriage with 
Christ (or His Church), the lector himself actually 
receives a copy of those Gospels which he is hence- 
forth privileged to read, and so on. The Greek 
word commonly used to denote dedication of build- 
iugg {(yKol^ta; of. Kaivl^iiv and KaivoOp^) itself sug- 
gests that the idea here emphasized lies at the 
root of the ceremonies employed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Christians 
were not the first to introduce the practice of thus 
consecrating, or dedicating, persons or things to 
religious purposes. Apart from the well-known 
custom of the Jews {e.g, in dedicating houses, Dt 
20». Ps 30 [title]; or city-walls, Neh 12"; or the 
Temple, 2 Ch. 6. 6 ; Jos. Ant. XI. iv. 7 f., XV. xi. 6), 
both the Greeks and the Romans (and other 
nations as well) observed such ceremonies for their 

S riestB and sacred buildings. But for Christians, 
nring^a considerable period after the foundation 
of their faith, anything but the simplest and least 
imposing ceremonies in connexion with consecra- 
tion would have been both out of place and prac- 
tically ini|M8sibIe. This article does not deal 
(except incidentally thus far) with the ordination 
of the clergy (see Okdivation). We pixiceod, 
therefore, to consider the cases (chiefly those of 
buildings) to which the word * consecration * is 
more usually applied in the present day. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian 
era we have little evidence, if any, of regular rites 
or ceremonies being in use when places or build- 
ings were set apart for Divine service. Of course, 
each places or buildings gradually became more 
and more numerous, and more and more carefully 
restricted to religious purposes, as persecution 
decreased and the affairs of the Church became 
more settled. But we can easily imagine that, 
almost from the first, forms and ceremonies grew 
up in connexion with their dedication ; for instance, 
as J. Wordsworth has reminded us,* the two 
primary conditions were probably * a transference 
of previous ownership on the part of the Founder, 
and an acceptance of the trust by the Bishop of 
the Diocese and the only essential ceremony was 
the solemn celebration of the Holy Eucharist.* 

* The part played by the Founder or Builder would, in accord- 
ance with Jewish and heathen precedent, be a oonsiderablo 
one; and Christian custom, acting; in accordance with the 
principles of Roman law, would prescrilie the dedication by 
solemn and coremonial use. The uaurpatio jurit of the 
Ohristian Society in its new homo could hardly be otherwise 
exemplifled than by the Sacrament in which believers, gathered 
tinder the presidency of their chief pastor, came together to 
meet their Lord in His new house, to plead His sacriflee, and to 
feast upon it.* ^ 

We have to dismiss as evidence the quotation 
from Philo Judseus, de Vita ContempL, given by 
Eusebius {HE ii. 17. 9) and adduced by Bona {ae 
Heb. Liturg.f Rome, 1671, 1, xix.): tv inliTvii di oIkI^ 
[of the Therapeutae in Egypt] (ertv oIkhi^ia lepbv 
0 KaXeirat cefjLveiov Kal ixovaaT'^piov x.r.X., because 
Eusebius’s identification of the Thera^utao with 
the Christian ascetics of S. Mark in Alexandria is 
baseless and next to imiiossible. And the state- 
ment in the Calendar from the Library of the 
Queen of Sweden, quoted by Baronius (Annat. A.D. 

> is another noun, and avo^eivai another verb. 

* Op, eit. p, 6. 

* Of. the two oorresponding regulations from the letter of Pope 
iqgUiue, quoted above : *omnes basilicae cum missadobent sem- 
per conaecrari, et nullue presbyter mlssas celebrare proesumat 
nM In sacratis ab episoopo loois.* Those, though not so early as 
they daim to be, probably embody ancient tradition (Words- 
worth, /.«.). The Liber Diurnut, which jives us very early 
Roman usage, speaks of dedicaSions without mitece publieas or 
publiea pr^eMSM, but these are (according to Duenesne, op, 
eU. p. 404) ' cases of monastic oratories not open to the public,’ 
lo^at the inaugural mieeof would be or a Quosf-privat^ 

* Wordsworth, loe, eU, 


67, no. 100), ‘ Kal. Aug. Rotnae dedicatio primae 
ecclesiae a beato Petro constructae ct consocratae,* 
is unhistorical ; ^ and so, no doubt, is the assertion 
attributed to Ruodius (Nicenh. ii. .3), who was the 
first bishop of Antioch, that James was consecrated 
first bishop of Jerusalem, and that the seven deacons 
were ordained in that house in which Christ insti- 
tuted the Lord's Supper, and where the Holy Ghost 
descended on the Apostles. 

It is not till the cessation of the persecution of 
Diocletian that wo are on safe ground with regard 
to any actually recorded service of dedication. 
Eusebius (HE x, 3) speaks of the restoration of 
peace at that time being marked by the founding 
of new chui'ches, and, among other signs, mentions 
iyKaivluv iopral xarb, rbXeis Kal ruv Apri veorayQv 
TpoffevKTTjpluv iipieptSHrelit a notable instance being 
the dedication of the Church at Tyro (in the name 
of Paulinus), which took place A.D. 314, and at 
which the historian himself preached the inaugural 
sermon.* There was a large concourse of bishops, 
clergy, and people on the occasion, and the Holy 
Mysteries were apparently celebrated, but no other 
distinctively initiatory ceremony is mentioned. 
This occasion is historically important, because 
it seems to be the first recorded instance, both 
(1) of a kind of consecration service, and (2) 
of a church with what is now commonly called a 
* dedication,’ i,e, consecrated under the title of a 
patron saint. Subsequently, instances of both 
sorts become more and more frequent. 

As Duchesne {loc, cit,) has pointed out, the 
church of S. Paulinus ab Tyre is a representative 
of one out of two types of cnurch in the first ages, 
viz. what we should now call the parochial church 
of a town or district. Of this type there would 
sometimes be more than one needed and provided 
in any single town or district, the principal one of 
which would, of course, bo the 'cathedral,’ as we 
now call it, where the bishop’s throne was set up. 
Churches of this typo seem often to have been 
known by the names of their founders or other great 
persons connected with the place {e,g, at Tyre above, 
S. Denys and others at Alexandria [Epiph. ffter, 
Ixix. 2 ; FO xlii. 205], and S. Ambrose at Milan) ;* 
or by some great Christian doctrine or event {e,g. 
'Ayla Xofpla at Constantinople [A.D. 360], or the 
^Avdaraait at Jerusalem).* A church called Do- 
minimm aurtum was dedicated at Antioch by 
Constantins in 341 (Socr. ii. 8 ; Sozom. iii. 5). 

The other type of church was that which was 
connected with the tombs of martyrs and other 
saints. In the catacombs (9. v.) at Koine, and in 
the biirying-places (ccemeteriat polyandria) gener- 
ally, the custom gradually grew up (1) of keeping 
the anniversary of such persons’ death (natalus) or 
burial {devositio) by a service at their grave, their 
very tombstone often forming the altar for the 
consecration of the Sacred Elements ; and then (2) 
of holding services there more frequently than 
once a year.* After a time a church was built 
over the spot, and called after the name of the 
martyr or confessor who lay buried under its 
altar (hence the term imriyrium^ and the like, 
applied to churches). As churches had to be 

lot. Mart. Uier.\ D'Ach^ry, Spicileg. (Paris, 1056-07) tom. 
iv. The Uhuroh of 8. Peter ad Vincula on the Esquiline wu 
dedicated in the name of Imth 8. Peter and 8. I*aul on Adg. 1, In 
the episcopate of Felix iv. (432-440). There may. however, 
have been some ohurch>buiIding there before that date. 

3 Quoted by him at length {Iw, oit, 4). 

S The Qel. Sacramentary (od. Wilson, Oxford, 1894, p. 140 f.) 
contains 'orationes et preoes in dedu«tiono basilioae quam 
conditor non dedicatam reliquit,’ and also ' [missa] in ejimem 
conditoris agendis.* 

4 The modinval cathedral at Aix in Provanoe is said to be 
dedicated to the Tranaflgured Saviour ; and in later times we 
have dedications like the Ascension, Corpus ObristI, etc., or 
even Holy Cross, House of Prayer, and the like. ' 

B Hence what are called the ‘stations,’ and the ' station days' 
of early Roman sendee-books and calendars. 
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more nnmeroua than martyrs’ tombs, it also 
became sufficient to liavc some portion of a saint 
or some small |)ersonal relic of him {pigtwrat 
tancttiaria)t perhaps only a piece of linen dippecl 
in his blood, or even portions of the (Jospei or 
of consecrated bread, to represent or symlwlize 
the ‘natron’ in each case; and oventnally this 
seconu type of church was adopted, though very 
^aduallv, and not so universally as is sometimes 
imagineu, at all events throughout Western Chris- 
tendom. » See, further, art. COMMEMORATION OF 
THE Dead. 

Perhaps we may at this point distinguish yet a 
third type of church of which we sometimes hear 
in ancient history, viz. buildings which were 
ada|)ted from secular or heathen purposes to 
Christian. It used to be held that this was the 
origin of the basilica form of church, the Roman 
law-court or business-exchange being turned into 
a Christian building ; but this theory has been, we 
think, successfully disprovetl of late years.* We 
do, however, hear of heathen temples being ho 
converted, though it is probable that in many 
cases the old building was pulled down and a 
new one erected with the ola material ; e,g. the 
Pantheon at Rome was coihsecrated by Boniface 
IV. (608-814) under the title of S. Mary ad 
Martyros on May 1.3 ; and Marine (de Ant, Ilitt.^ 
Antwerp, 1700, ii. xiv. 4-6) gives other instances 
in both East an<l Wo.st.* Jewish synagogues were 
also subjected to the same treatment.^ 

As to the ceremonies connected with the dedica- 
tion of churches, considerable diversity must have 
prevailed from tlie first, if we are to judge by such 
scanty evidence as we possess ; and this diversity 
lastea in the West well into the Middle Ages. At 
Tyre in 314, as we have seen, the ceremonial is of 
the simplest ; a largo assembly of bishops, clergy, 
and laity from the town and neigh bourhoixl 
assisted at the first celebration of the Holy 
Mysteries, and a dedicatory sermon was preached. 
More than 200 years later the essence of cicdication 
was still distinctly recognized as consisting in the 
public celebration of tbe Holy Communion and 
nothing else. In 638, Vigilius, Bp. of Rome, writes 
to Profuturus of Braga (in Spain) to the effect 
that, in the case of ordinary churches, it is not 
even necessary to sprinkle holy water by way of 
consecration,* since this is sufficiently oftecten by 
the celebration of Mass ; in the case of churches of 
the second type above described, the relics of 
martyrs {sanctuarin) must be previously deposited 
in the church, or, if they have been removed, they 
must be replaced. The ‘Leonine’ Sacramentary 
contains a ‘missa in dedicationo [ecclcsiae] ’ ; but 
this is, of course, for use either after the detlicatory 
rite itself or on the anniversary day.® 

It is noticeable that, while the earliest form of 


1 See on this point a valuable paper by Wickham Legg, in 
). Ixxiii. of Ch, Hist. Soc.'9 Tracts, p. 53 6., and another by J. 


-- suggest 

absence of the rite from this [En^ish] form of conseoration was 
that the early British and Irish Churches only dedicated their 
churches to livinir saints. In this cose no relics could be hod, 
and therefore the rite was of iieuessity omitted ’ (T. Olden on 
the Lsahhar lireae, 1000, vol. iv. pt. ii., S. Paulas Eocl. Soc. 
p. OM. 

I * 2*6 Drown, From Scheia to Cathsdral, App. 

* 5 Cf. Bede, UE. I, 

♦Cf, Qel. Sacram. p. 141 f. (ed. Wilson), which gives 
orationes et procos in dedicatione lod illius ubi prius fuit 
syna^ga.’ 

•This, which is now such an important part of the Roman j 
to have been practised by Ohristians to 
purify their private houses rather than their churches (see 
Duchesne, ov. cu p. 407 [quoting Lib. Pontif. i. 127]). I 

t V* Camb. 1890 ; the collect here speaks of 

hosiias mias^ maiestatl tuae in honore beatl apostoli Peirl cul 
haeo csi basilica sacrata doferimus,' and each of the other 
formuhs also mentions 8. Peter. 


the ‘Gregorian’ Sacramejitary does not provide 
for the dedication of churches, tne ‘ Gelasian’* does; 
and this, comhiiied witli other evidence or indica- 
tions given and tUscussed by Duchesne {op, citX 
suggests that, in this as in other cases, the local 
Roman churcii was originally inclined to a severe 
simplicity in matters of ritual, and that the fuller 
ceronionios and forms of prayer which afterwards 
obtained and are still in use in the Roman Com- 
munion are traceable to foreign or ‘Gallioan’ 
influences.* It seems not unlikely also that those 
ceremonies in the Western rite wnich are distinc- 
tive of consecration proper are ultimately derived 
from tlio Ea.st {e.g. from the Byzantine ritual), and 
that only the part relating to the deposition of 
relics in tlie new building is orimnally Roman. 
The student cannot fail to be strucK, as Duchesne 
and others have pointed out, with the fact that 
this deposition of the relics, as given in its fullest 
form in the two most ancient Ordines liomanif* 
partakes distinctly of a funeral character, while 
the ‘ Gallican ’ ceremonies all point to the idea of 
iuiapting the Christian bj^tism of persons to the 
dedication of buildings. Tne modern Roman ser- 
vice is a combination of the two types of ceremony, 
but in it the deposition of tlie relics is to some 
extent outbalanced and overshadowed by the con- 
secration rites proper. 

A concise description in detail of the regulations 
and order of service as now provided in tho Roman 
Pontifical is subjoined, and will be found useful, 
both because it exhibits most of the rites that have 
gradually gathered round the occasion in Western 
Christendom, and bocause it is the basis on which, 
since too Reformation, tho Bishops of tho Anglican 
Communion have, with varying degrees of exact- 
ness, drawn up their Consecration Offices. 

With regard to the first point, it will 1>6 well to bear oarefully 
in mind what J. Wordsworth has remarked in the valuable 
treatise (On the Rite qf Consecration^ p. 13) to which reference 
has already been made : ‘ I conlecture that (here), as usual, In 
process of time, diverse ceremonies were heaped together with- 
out much regara to their congruity.* Wordsworth makes this 
remark with special reference to the oeremony of tho abeee- 
darium (see below), but one feels its applicability to a good 
deal of the present overloaded service. As to post-Keformaticn 
forms of conseoration, tho student will find a list of those * in 
use in the 17th century ’ on p. 21 1. of the same treatise, and the 

S resent Sanim Form on p. 30 If. (with the music). This is much 
\io most satisfactory adaptation of ancient forms and uses. 
Eastern as well as Western, that the present writer is acquainted 
with. The S.P.O.K. also publish the forms authoriEed for the 
dioceses of London, Truro, Worcester, Wakefield, and Win- 
chester ; and of these the first three more or less follow the old 
linos, whilst the last two are based on Dp. Andrewes* Form 
(1620). It may be added that no Fonn would seem to be really 
adeauate which does not provide that tho consecrating bishop 
shall conclude the consecration with a solemn Eucharist, either 
at the time itself, or, if the service take place in the evening, at 
a reasonably early hour the next morning.4 This provision is 
mode in the Form of the modern Irish Church, and in that of 
the Church of tho United States of America. 

The Bimilar descrijition of tho modern Eastern 
rite, with whioli this article concludes, will be like- 
wise interesting both in itself and as illustrating 
much that has been said during the course of our 
discussion. 

i. Modern Roman use.—i. Preparatory regu- 
lations.— (l) Consecration may take place any day, 
but by preference on Sunday or a Saint’s day. 
(2) The archdeacon is to give notice of the day 
fixed beforehand. (3) The consocrator, the clergy, 
and the people should fast before tho service. (4) 
On the evening before, the consecrating bishop 
prepares the relics which are to be deposited in the 
church, placing them under seal in a suitable 
casket, with three grains of frankincense and a 
written record of the consecration, and laying the 

1 P. 188 fl., ed. Wilson. 

8 On thisjpoint, see E. Bishop, Osnius of the Roman RiUt 
1899 ; and Wickham Legg, Ree. Lit. Researeht p. 3 ff. 

• One, that of B. Amand (^rii, 074) of the late 7th cent 
printed by Duchesne (op. eit. p. 466 fl.) : the other, that of 
Verona, ^ited by F. Bianohinl (Anast. miioth. lU. 48^ 

• See Wordsworth’s remarks (op. oif. p. 0 f.X 
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casket on a bier with lighted candles^ under a tent 
before the principal door.^ Vigil is kept, and 
Nooturns and Lauds are sung before tlie rones that 
night.^ (5) Inside the church a lar^o number of 
articles have to bo prepared for various purposes 
during the service, and care has to be taken that 
the church has a free passage round it outside. 
(6) On the luorning of the day itself tho bishop 
enters the chinch in ordinary dress, and sees that 
everything is in order, and that the 12 candles over 
the 12 consecration crosses on tho inner walls are 
lighted.* Ho then loaves the church empty, save 
for one deacon vested in amice, alb, girdle, and 
wliite stole, who stands behind the principal door, 
when it is closed upon him. 

2 . The ceremony.— (1) The service proper is now 
begun. The bishop, having fully vested himself, 
and being attended by another deacon, a sub- 
deacon, acolytes, and other ministers, goes to the 
place where tho relics are reposing, and the seven 
Penitential Psalms are recited. Ho then proceeds 
to a faldstool before the church door, and, Kneeling 
there, after an antiphon and collect (‘Actiones 
nostras, quaesumus, Domino,’ etc.),^ says with the 
choir tho first portion of the Litany. 

(2) Tho next ceremony is tho exorcizing and 
blessing of salt and water, which, being afterwards 
mixed and again blessed, are made use of in tho 
following manner : Fii-st the bishop sprinkles him- 
self and his assistants, whilst the choir sing the 
usual antiphon, * Asperges me,’ etc. ; ho then 
inarches three times, preceded by two candle* 
bearers, round the outside of the church, sprinkling 
the walls as he goes,* tho choir singing an appro* 
priate responsory ; each time he reaches the 
principal door, he hrst kneels and says a collect, 
and tfien performs this very ancient and dramatic 
ceremony ; * he stands on tho threshold and strikes 
the door with the butt end of his static saying, 
’Attollite portas, principes, vestras,’ etc. (Ps 23’ 
Vulg.); the deacon from within (see above) in- 
quires, in the words of ver. 8, * Quis est iste rex 
gloriao ? ’ and the bishop answers, * Dominus fortis 
et potens,’ etc. ; at the third time those who stand 
by call out * Aperite,’ the bishop makes tho sign of 
the cross on the threshold, the door is opened, and 
the procession passes in, the bishop proclaiming, 
*Pax huio domui,’ and tho deacon from withui 
replying, ‘ In introitu vostro.* 

(3) Whilst tho bishop goes to tho centre of the 
building, two antiphons are sung, the use of the 
second of which is very ancient, ' Zacclueo, fes- 
tinans descends ’ (see above). Then, during the 
Binging of the ‘Veni, Creator Spiritus,* one of 
the ministers sprinkles ashes* in the form of a 

^ This is most conveniently the went door, if the structure 
has one. 

BAll this is in accordance with very ancient use, probably 
Qallioan (aee Saeramtntary of Vrogon, Biohop of Metz [826-865), 
quoted by Duchesne, op. cit. \\ 487 ff., and described by 
Ddisle, Mim, eur d'anciens tacrainerUairee, Paris, 1886, 
p. 100 fl.). 

* QalHcan. Theso crosses are still often to be found in our 
English churches. *It is said Uiat the English use differed 
from the foreign in having crosses both within and without. 
The Irish use shows its primitive character in ordering the 
croeaes to bo cut with a knife, no doubt on wooden posts,’ 
etc. (J. Wordsworth, op. eU. p. 16 ; of. Wickham Legg, op. eit. 

p. 

* PpnHAcaX of Egbert, 1868 (Surtees Boa), Benedictinnal of 
AreMp. iio6srf (H. Bradshaw Boo.) ; cf. Gel. Saor. (p. 827, ed. 
Wilson, 1884). The antiphon now is ‘ Adeste, Deus unus omni- 
p<^nB,' etc. ; in the above-named Pontifloais it is ’Zocchne, 
testlnans dssoende,’ etc., which now comes later in the ser- 
vice. 

* This is tho first of two 8prinklin||8 that occur ; see note 1 
on next col. for oomiiients on tho ori^du of the practice. 

OQallican. Egb. Pont,, Beiied. qf Archbp. Jlobt., etc. 

7 The earliest word for ‘ stuff ’ here is eambuea (or cambuta), 
‘shepherd's crook.* perhaps derived from Kdunreir. 

f Tho introduction of ashes on which to write looks very like 
a later artifice to enable the * bishop to do something which at 
first he would have been able to do without diffloulty ' (J. 
Wonlawortb). 


S. Andrew’s cross (dccuasia) on the floor of the nave,* 
thus : 



Tho .second part of the Litany is next said to the 
end, but with siiccial petitions hv the bishop, stand- 
ing, for the church and its altar now in act of 
being consecrate*!. After this the bishop says two 
collects, tho second an ancient one (‘ Magnilicare, 
Dominc,* etc.),*-* and then, whilst the choir sings 
the song of Zacharias (Lk !“*’•), with antiphon ‘ O 
quam metiiendus,* etc., between every two verses, 
he occupies himsolf in writing with tho end of his 
staff the letters of the Greek alphabet on the cross 
aforesaid, from the left Western corner to the 
opposite Eastern corner, and of the Latin alphabet 
from right to loft. * 

(4) This done, the bishop approaches within a 
fair distance [s 2 mHo conaruenti) of the high altar, 
and says throe times ; * Deus, in adiutorium meum 
intende, Domiiie, ad adiuvandum me festina,’ 
with tho ‘ Gloria I’atri.’ Hereupon salt and water 
are for a second time exorcized and blessed (witli 
new formuUe) ; ashes also are blessed and mixed 
with the salt and water ; then wine is blessed and 
added to tho mixture.* Finally, two prayers are 
uttered: (i.) that the Holy Spirit may bo sent 
down upon the mixture and (li.) that all kinds of 

1 The origin of this rite, which Is probal)ly Galilean, has 
puzzled tlio learned. It has been connected with the cross 
drawn by tho Roman augurs in laying out a temjtlum, and by the 
surveyors (aj7mnerMr*»r(»/f) in measuring out land for a colony (e.g. 
de Rossi, Bullet, di archcol. ehriet., 1881, p. 140 IT.). The appli- 
cation of the second usage is approved by Duemesne {op. r,it. 

8 . 417), and by II, lo Clcrccj and K Lejay {DACL, p. 68, 1438X 
n the other hand, Wordsworth (op. eit.p. 11 ff.) criticizes the 
applicability of either usage to the rite in question. The sur- 
veyor’s cross was, he says, * one of 4 right angles.' ‘ like the St. 
George’s cross on our flags, cutting the four sides into equal 
]x>rtionH,' and the letters they used were in no way attached to 
these lines, but * sc^attered all about the plans.' It is therefore, 
of the two, more likely that the peculiar Christian rite came 
from *a vague memory’ of the old laying nut of a heathen 
temple than from the other ; and he prefers de Rossi’s sugges- 
tion that the figure is really a Greek and tho initial of our 
Lord's name in that language. ' To write His name ’ syinlxilic- 
ally upon the new church floor * ivould be a very fitting mark of 
His ownership.’ He further conjectures that the ceremony 
originally belonged to the laying out of the first sketch or 
foundation of the building rather than to the actual consecration 
(see note 6 above) ; cf. the Gr. irravpoiniytov and the modern lay- 
ing of the foundation-stone. The antiphon, * Fundamentum aliud 
nemo ix>test,' etc., and the Psalm 86, * Fundamenta eius,’ etc., 
which are found at this point in Bened. of Archbp. BobU, tend 
to corroborate the view suggested. It may be added that 
the ceremony, os at present practised, is rather ineffective, 
and docs not appear to fit at all well into tlie rest of the 
service. 

Duchesne thinks that this and two other prayers whii:h occur 
later on {Deue qui foea, eta, and Deus mnetxficatxonum, eta) 
may have been borrowed by the OallicAn Kite from some Roman 
Misea Dedioationie. This first one occurs in the Gelaaian Sa- 
cram. (p. 140, ed. Wilson) in such a Miaaa, but in the klissal of 
Qellone, Egb. Pont., Greg. (472 Mur.), etc., in the same place os 
now. The other two are both found in Pofit. <f Egbert and 
Bened. of Archbp. Jtobt. 

* In some early Sacramcutarics it seems os If the Latin alpha- 
bet was written on both the intersecting lines, and we hear also 
of the Hebrew alphabet being likewise sometimes used. To 
Wordsworth {op. at. p. 12) ' the alphabet seems to be another 
symbol of Christ os the word of God, not only Alpha and Omega, 
but oil that lies between,— every element, in fact, of human 
speech.* 

4 Ttiis holy water is tsclinically called in later times ‘Gre- 
gorian, 'as though instituted by Gregory the Great ; Itsuse seems 
to have 1>een common to both the Roman and the ' Galilean * 
Rites, though in the letter of Bp. Vigilius to Profuturus (a.n. 
638) it is mentioned only to lie disapproved of (* nihil iudicamus 
officere si per earn [eoctesiaml minlme aqua exorolzata ketetur *). 
The ordo of Verona (see note 8 on p. 60^1 mentions the use at the 
end of tho servient, but this may be a later addition. 

4 Qell., Egb, Pont., Bened. v AroMfp, Eobt., eto. 
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benefits typified by it may accrue to the newly 
consecrated buildinu. The bishop then signs the 
inside of the church door with two crosses, using 
bis staff, and uttering another prayer suitable to 
ihe^ action. Ketuming to his former position, ho 
invites the congregation to pray for a blessing upon 
the building, *per aspersionein huius aquae cum 
vino, sale et cinero mixtae/ ^ 

(6) Consecration of the ai^ar.— The choir begins 
by singing Psalm 92 (‘ Judica me,* etc.), with the 
antiphon (*Introibo,* etc.),^ while the bishop, 
standing before the altar, dips his thumb into the 
* Gregorian ’ water and makes a cross first in the 
middle of the mensa and then at each of its four 
corners, saying, ' Sanctificetur hoc altare,* etc., 
each time. At the conclusion of the introit, the 
bishop, having said the prayer ‘Singulare iilud,* 
etc., goes seven times round the altar, sprinkling 
the holy water with a branch of hyssop, whilst the 
antiphon (‘ Asperges,* etc. ) and Psalm 60 (‘ Miserere 
mei,^ etc.) are said.* 

(6) All the walls and pavements of the church 
inside are sprinkled in the same manner three 
times, during the singing of Psalms 121, 67, and 
00, W'ith various antiphons. Two jiraycrs^ (both 
ancient) and a preface follow, the liisliop standing 
with his face towards the door. 

(7) The bishop now goes up once more to the 
altar, mixes some cement with holy water, which 
he duly blesses, and throws what remains of the 
water away at the base of the altar. 

(8) His next duty is to go and bring the relics 
solemnly to their new resting-place in, or under, 
the altar that has been prepared for them.® This 
he does with much ceremony while the choir sings 
Psalm 94 (* Venite, exultemus,* etc.), with several 
antiphons. But, before entering the church with 
his sacred burden, he carries it once round the 
building outside, and delivers a set oration at the 
principal door, on the duty of treating churches 
with reverence ® and on the imiiortanco of endow* 
monts, after which the archaeacon reads two 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The bishop next 
addresses the founder of the church as to his 
intentions in maintaining it and the clergy at- 
tached to it, and, on being satisfied with regard 
to them,^ asks for the people’s prayers on his 
behalf, whereupon the responsory (* Erit mihi 
Dominus in Peum,’ etc., Gn ^«-») is sung. The 
bishop also signs the outside of the door with 
chrism, which he has brought down with him from 
the sanctuary. At last the procession enters the 
church itself bearing the relics, while Psalms 149 
and 160 are sung, with various antiphons. After 
a collect (* Dens, qui in omni loco,’ etc. ),® the bishop 

1 This ceremony leemB to be somewhat delayed by the Intm- 
rionof the coniecration of Uie High Altar and others if required, 
though, no doubt, that ceremony consists in part of sprinkling 
with the water. 

V The usual introit at Alass. 

sTho rite may be derived from the Ohristian practice of 
sprinkling holy water in their dwellings (see Duchesne, op. dt. 
p. 407, and cf. Gel. Saer. p. 286 ff. [ed. Wilson), which provides 
two forms of ‘ Bencdictlo aquae spargondae in dome See note 
6 onjp. 00* above. 

4 Tnese are the prayers mentioned in note 2 on p. 61i> above. 
The preface Is in Pont. Egb. and Bened. of Archbp. Robt. 

B It seems probable that this might at one time take place on 
another day or even, as has already been mentioned, not at all 
in certain cases. In the Ambr. PontificeU (cd. Mogistrcttl, 
Milan, 1897), Pont. Egb., and Bened, of Archbp. Robt., the de- 
position of relics is placed later in the service, Rafter the blessing 
of the linen and other apparatus ; in the Pontifical of Dunstan 
there is a separate heaainj; here: Mneipit ordo quomodo in 
sancta Romana ecclesla reliquiae conduntur ’ ; and similar evi- 
dence U supplied by other Pontificals ; see Dewiok's remarks in 
a footnote to W^ordsworth, op. eit. p. 22. 

4 For Oil early instance of reverence for churches in a hitherto 
neglected portion of Christendom, cf. canons 38 and 68 of Kab- 
bftla. Bp. of Meiwa(A.D. 411-486), quoted by F. O. Burkitt, Early 
EaeUm Chnedanxty^ London, 1904, p. 148 f. 

7 All these (exhortation, decrees, and address) or any of them 
may be omitto<l now, 

• Bened, of Archbp, Roll., Greg. (481 Mur.), etc. 


first signs with chrism the receptacle ^ in which the 
relics are to be laid, and then places the vessel 
containing them therein.® While the antiphon 
* Sub altare Dei,* etc., is sung, he censes the relies, 
and fixes with the cement he has previously pre- 
pared (see above) the slab upon the confeesio. 
Further antiphons are sung,^ and other collects 
(* Deus qui ex omni cohabitatione [or coaptione],* • 
etc., and ‘Dirigatur oratio nostra,* etc.) are said 
while this w'ork is carefully completed. 

(9) ® The ntensa altaris {i.e, the upper slab) is 
then censed, anointed, and blessed with a number 
of antiphons, collects, and Psalms (83, 91, 44, 46, 
and 86). In this part of the ceremony oleum cate- 
ehumenorum as well as sanctum chrisma is used 
for anointing, to typify the right of confirmation 
as the completion of the initiatory rite. 

(10) After this the 12 consecration crosses on the 
inner walls of tho building (see above) are each 
separately visited to be anointed, censed, and 
blessed, after tho singing of Ps 147, an antiphon, 
and two responsories. 

(11) Incense is now specially blessed, and has 
then by the bi8hop*s own hands to be formed into 
6 crosses, placed with holy water, oil, chrism, and 
wax on the 6 crosses of the mensa, and lighted with 
antiphons and prayer (‘Domine sancte,’ etc.).® 
The ashes are carefully removed, the bishop says 
another prayer and preface,® and Ps 67 is sung, 
with an antiphon, liio altar is yet again anoinM 
in silence, and, after two more prayers (‘Majes- 
tatem tuam,’ etc.,® and ‘ Supplices te deprecomur,’ 
etc.), the bishop goes to his throne near the altar 
and cleanses his hands with bread, while the sub- 
deacons wipe the mensa with coarse towels. 

(12) Tho other vessels and ornaments of the 
church and altar are then similarly dedicated with 
antiphons, responsories, Ps 62, and collects, and 
at last, when the altar has been properly vested 
and prepared, the Missa dedicationis is solemnly 
celebraM. 

At the end of the service the ashes on which the 
alphabet was traced are removed, and the whole 
oliurch is cleansed. 

ii. Modern Eastern rite.— Vox this wo must 
take the Orthodox Greek Church as the norm. 
Here there is a general resemblance to the Western 
rite ; but, though there has been a certain amount 
of elaboration introduced into the service during 
the last 200 years,®— partly, perhaps, in the direc- 
tion of assimilation to Western usage,® — yet it is, 
on the whole, a simpler ceremony, and there are 
im^rtant divergencies. 

To begin with, there is a short and simple form 

1 This is now called 'confessio, id e8t,'8epulchruin altoris.* 
The term eonfesdo is found also in many early books; it is 
equivalent to marfyrtum, and means the hollow place beneath 
the altar which is still to be seen in some of tho oldest Roman 
churches, and which is the ori^n of the later and larger crypts, 
marking the place of burial of the martyrs over whom theohuroh 
was first raisra. 

4 The only direction now is that this should he done * veneran- 
ter,*but in the Ambr. Pontif. and Pont, of Egb.t as also in Greg. 
(481 Mur.), the rubric requires that a veil should be stretohM 
in front of the altar at this point C extenso velo inter eos [se. 
olerioos] et populum’)* Both the Betied. qf Archbp. Robt. and 
the Pont. Egb. oharactorisc a prayer at this part of the service as 
'oratio post velatum altare,' but it is not quite clear whether 
the word does not here mean * vested ’ rather than * veiled.* 
What this veil was which Duchesne considers * Oallioan * is un- 
certain ; perhaps It was only the ordinary altar curtain, which 
there is reason to believe used to be drawn before the altar at 
the consecration in the Mass (see Wickham I^egg, op, eit. p. 9). 

> Gel (p, 180, ed. Wilson) and Greg. (482 Hur.X Bened. of 
Arahbp. Robt,, etc. 

4 Sections (9), (10), and (11) seem each to be of 'Qallican' 
origin. 

4 Greg. (486 Mur.). 

4 Both of these are found In Oreg. (484-6 Mur.) and Bened. of 
Arehbp. Robt. 

7 Oreg. (486 Mur.) and Bened. of Archbp. Robt. 

4 See Neale, Gen. Introd. to Uiet. of Eaet. Ch., London, 1860^ 
p. 1048, etc. 

9 But see what is said on p. 60t above. 
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peculiar to the Kaat. The Syriana, however, are 
said to uae slaba of wood instead of clotlia for this 
purpose, and in eases of necessity permit the 
Eucharist t-o bo oflered on a leaf of the (Jospels, or 
even on the hands of a deacon.^ 

See also Anointing, Eucjiauist, King, Ordina- 
tion, PiuKST, Sacrament, Sanctification. 

liiTRKATCKK. — G, Baldwin Brown, t'rovi Schnla to CcLthtdtnl^ 
Ijondou, 1886 *, Casuari, art. ‘ Kirchwellio,* in PRE^ ; puchesne, 
Origines du culte chrHien, Paris, 188U lEnjf. tr., ChrUUan Wor- 
ship, 19031, ch. xii. ; H. le Clercq in DA CD, p. 08 ; P. Lejay, 
ib. n. 1487 a. ; H. F. Stewart, Irivoe. of Saints, lA)riaoti, 190/, 
ApiMindix, p. 108 ff. ; J. Wickham Le^^, Three Chapters in 
Rec. Lit. Research (Cii. Hist. Hoc. Ixxiii.), 1903 ; J. Words- 
worth, On the Rite of Consecration of Churches (Oh. Hist. Hoc. 
lii.), 1899 ; J. M. hfeale, General Introduction to Uistory of 
Eastern Church, 18r)0 ; A. Fortcscue, Orthodox Easter7i Church, 
Ix)ndon. 11»07 ; G. Horner, Cojdic Consecration of Church and 
Attar, London, 190U. C. L. FELTOE. 

CONSENT.— Tlio usual ineaninj' of the noun 
‘consent’ is voluntary a^Teeinent to, or acquies- 
cence in, another’s proposal. The verb is used 
similarly : * to consent’ is voluntarily to ar^cede to, 
or acquiesce in, what another proposes or desires ; 
to agree, comply, yield. The original ineaiiing of 
the word (from Lat. cotisentire^* to feel, think, 
judge, ete., together’) is almost obsolete. It is 
rarmy used to denote agreement in sentiment, 
opinion, or judgment, though this meaning is pre- 
served in the plirases ‘ eonimon consent,’ ‘ universal 
coiiHent* {con.\'tinxu.s' gentiani). Tims ive lind it in 
Sidgwick’s Meilmls of Ethics^ (lUOl), bk. i. ch. viii. 
§3. We are led, he says, to endeavour to set at 
rest doubts as to the vaVnlity of the particular moral 
judgments of men ‘ by appealing to general rules, 
more firmly established on a basis of common con- 
sent.* And in Matthew Arnold’s Mixed Kxmys, 
1879 (‘ Equality ’), wo find the sentence : ‘ As to the 
duty of pursuing equality, there is no such consent 
among us’ (p. 49). Most of the primary, and some 
secondary, meanings of tlie word have, however, 
been taken by other words, so tliat wc now speak, 
e.g., of assenting to statements, doc-trines, and 
creeds, and of consenting t o proposals. Examples of 
this use of the word are to oe round as early as the 
12th cent, (see OED, s.v.). 

A stage logically intermediate lietween the 
primitive and modern uses is the employment of 
‘ consent’ to denote agreement in a course of action. 

‘ When the wills of many concur,’ says Hobbes, ‘ to 
one and the same action and etfeet, the cum urrcncc 
of wills is called consent’ {Works, iv. xii.), and in 
Lk 14^“ we read tlnit ‘all with one consent Isigan 
to make excuse.’ There is no reference to the 
sentiment, oi»iiiion, or judgment of the persons 
concurring to act. 

Hut in its modern prevalent use ‘consent* de- 
notes a typo of volition which implies acquieseimee 
in what is proposed by anotlier, an acquieseeiiee, 
not in the proposer’s sentiment or judgment, hut 
merely in his proposal.* 'fhe sUito of mind pre- 
ceding consent seems to include some reluctance to 
the action jiroposed. The reliic-tance may be of 
any degree, from mere indilferenee, tlirough definite 
disinclinutiou (which may he due simply to lack 
of light), to decided aversion. In the typical case 
of consenting, the reluctance is overcome without 
ceasing to exist. When reluctance ceases, the end 
takes on a more or less desirable character. An 
end desired is our own, whatever be the p.sychologi- 
cal origin of the idea of the end. It may have been 
suggested by another because he approved of it or 
desired its realization ; but, while Hie end is his 

1 Hcc art. * Antuiu’nHnnn,' in J>CA I. 91 f. 

a ‘ Thero is a diaLitu'-t (lifffn-nce in cnnwjiausnosti between the 
consent of belief utxl the coiiHent of will. The consent of belief 
is, in a measure, a fori;e(l eonsent, — it attaches to what stands 
in the order of things whether I consent or no. The consent 
of will is a forceful consent— a consent to what shall be through 
me ' (Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, 1891, * Will and Feeling,' 


only and not attractive to ns, there may be an 
inditVeronce, at least, if not a more iKisitivo reluct- 
ance, to adopt it. When it touches us and creates 
desire or wins approval, it becomes to that extent 
our own end, and ceases to be what we acquiesce m. 
Wc consent to, that is, voluntarily acquiesce in, &n 
end which is not our own in the sense exphuned. 
Consent so deliiied raises <Utlicult moral problems. 

The fact that a deed is done reluctantly does 
not do away with the fact that it is willed, nor, 
according to John Stuart Mill {UtiUtdrianisiH, 
1901, ch. ii.), docs it affect the morality of the 
a<‘-tion. It may alFect our judgment of the cliaractor 
of the person doing it, but the morality of the 
volition depends upon the nature of the whole 
result which was foreseen to deneiid upon the 
volition. The apothecary in selling poison to 
Koiiieo said, ‘ My poverty, not my will consents, 
hut he could not disclaim resimnsibility for uic 
poisoning proposed by Komco. He did not wish 
the poisoning, yet ‘ tlie consent, though said not to 
Im of the will,' might have been enough to hang 
for* (T. IT. (Ireen, Prolegomewi to Ethics, 1890, bk. 
ii. ch. ii.). A man who consents to a wrong action 
may plead poverty, c.ompulsion, etc., as extenuat- 
ing circiinistances, but would these^ affect our 
judgment of liis culpability, except in the same 
way as .similar con.siderations would affect our judg- 
ment of an action whic-h lie conceived and carried 
out entirely on bis own initiative ? 

It is dilfioiilt to iix the nature and the degree 
of responsibility attaching to consent, since ac- 
quiescence in any particular c-ase may signify 
much or very little. It may mean, e,g., anything 
lietwocn non-intcrforenco and full co-operation. 
Would we give as much credit to one who permits 
a gix)d deed to be done as to another who actively 
helps to perform it? Would we hlanic equally 
person.^ who allow an evil to be done, assist in doing 
it, or <lo it entirely themselves ? Salome consented 
to the proposal oi Ilerodias that John the Baptist 
should 1)0 beheaded, an<l demanded his head of the 
king. Herod consented and ordered the execution 
(xMt 14®*^). Herodias, Salome, and Herod willed 
tlie death. Were they equally responsible and 
reprehensible? Again, acquieseeneo in the same 
deed may have a different moral aigniticanco in the 
ca.se of ditlercnt persons. Pilate consented to the 
<lcTnand of the people to crucify .leans Clirist. 
Jesus con.sented to tlie. The fionserit of the one 
.showed him to be a weak and unjust ruler ; the 
c,oiisent of the other revealed Him as a Saviour of 
men. It is clear, therefore, that,, in order to deter- 
mine the moral sigiiitic-anco of an act of consent, 
the whole complex result willed must bo analyzed 
into its elements and considered in tbeir relation 
to one another, and also in relation to the concrete 
conditions in which the person willing finds him- 
self. The situation is often very complicated. 
The acquiescence of Jesus in Ilis own death, e.g., 
was ail act of obcdieiujo to His l^^ither’s will, yet 
consenting to that will involved the committing of 
a cri me by the J e ws and Pilate. Matheson {St udies 
of the Portrait of Christ, 1899-1900, bk. ii. ch. iii.) 
thinks that the' agony of Gethseniano was largely 
due to His aversion to allow such a crime, and to 
doubt whether it could be in aiicordance with the will 
of God. ‘ Taking up the cross ’ for a Christian fre- 
quently means consenting to a course of action 
which lie doc.s not desire, and cannot see the reason 
for, or the reasonableness of ; nevertheless lie 
acquiesces, in the belief tliat be is doing the will 
of God, and that the will of (iod is good. 

Submi.ssioii of the will to authority of any kind 
aniouut.s, dirc»!tly or indirectly, to acquiescence in 
what Is proposed by otber.s. Obedience is consent, 
80 is com promise ; co-operation involves it. We 
cannot live in social relations with others without 
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having, now and again, to do tilings fi>r tlioiii 
which we do not ourselves desire, and on wliicli we 
may not be able to pass jndginent. For it is not 
easy to know whether the ends whieli our fello’W'inen 
set themselves to realize with our help are, on the 
whole, good. The goodness of particular ends is, 
within Riuits, relative to the individual. An end 
which is good for one to aim at may be bad for 
another. This is true irrespective of our conception 
of the ultimate ideal of life. Even if the ultimate 
go^ be one and the same for all, it is individualized 
in a ditlerent form for every life, and each claims 
the right to realize it in his own way. This seems 
a legitimate claim, and consequently the good man 
may feel (ralleil upon to regard consent to spc<;ial 
enas which he does not desire, and is not in a 
position to approve or disapprove, as a normal 
duty. By recognizing the chums of his neighbours 
to his love and help, he admits also their right to 
expect him sometimes to acquiesce in their purposes 
and to trust their judgments. He must act, not 
on his own insight, but in dependence on that of 
others. His will must consent fo theirs. The 
appeal of many proposals may depend not so much 
on their intrinsic rcasonahleness, as on the persons 
making them. Tliercfore the wise man is only 
partially able to realize the ideal of a life aeconling 
to reason. He can scarcely hope that the ends which 
his fellow-men seek are always good. Moreover, 
good men often come into apparent conllict with 
one another, and co-operation is limited by com- 
petition. 

A more dillicult problem is raised by a considera- 
tion of the fact that man’s life is lived in a world 
over whose course he has very little (control. Tf the 
world is the result of blind forces utterly indifi’erent 
to human ends, the wise man has no ground for 
hoping that life will ever be satisfactory. He can- 
not acquiesce in such a world. His mind and 
heart must prote.st aj^ainst it, however useless the 
protest may oe. Tf these forces form a mechaniiuil 
system, whose operations can be traced and related, 
man’s intelligence may bow to the inevitable order, 
and seek to understand it, but his conscicn<;e does 
not consent to such a scheme. The moral will 
would he inevitably opposed to a merely mechanical 
cosmical process. It cannot ac<[uiesce in a world 
which is not based on moral principles, and which 
is not ultimately aiiieiiablc to human ends. 

And even on tliis assunqition a comidetely 
rational life is an ideal Avhich is scarcely realizable 
by any one in the present state of existence. And, 
therefore, Kant (cf. Critique of Practical licason) 
maintained that immortality is a ncitcssary moral 
postulate. He maintained, moreover, that the 
existence of the sujireincly Good Will must bo 
postulated as creator and governor in order to 
secure complete harmony between the perfect 
moral will of man and the conditions of his happi- 
ness. There appeared to be no other way of 
guaranteeing the realization of the hotium con 
summatum. 

Many of the higher religions teach submission 
to this sovereign will, whose ways are often in- 
scrutable, as the highest duty. The Christian 
position is that we should will that God’s will he 
done, and coii.seiit, therefore, to all that is involved 
in the operations of that will, whether wo like and 
ajiprove them or not ; knowing, in the words of St. 
Faul, that * all things work together for good to 
them that love God’ (Ru 8‘^). in a sense such a 
view effects a partial synthesis between the two 
attitudes of acting from rational insight and con- 
senting to the order of the world. For, if its 
fundamental assumptions are true, a man acts 
autonomously and rationally in willing continuously 
the realization of the supremely good and reason- 
able will ; and also by consenting, in detail, to 
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particular events, and to parlirulavs of conduct, 
•.veil when unaldo t<» dcsilvo und approve tliem. 
The ])ractical problem then rcdin-es itself to know- 
iiig what that will intends us to do. 

A synthesis of a dilTeveiit kind is attempted 
in some meta physical s>'st<'ins, such as that of 
Spinoza (cf. his Ethics and Treat isr on the Tmijeovc- 
nunt of the U m lev standing). Everything tliat 
exists, Spinoza thought, follows eternally and 
necessarily from the being of the One Suhst;ince. 
The end of life is to obtain rational insight of an 
intuitive kind into this being, to see self as one of 
its modes, ami to acquiesce in the order of things. 
When the order of the Universe — Substance, 
Nature, God, 'rnilli, arc Spinoza’s terms — is under- 
stood, wo more tlian acquiesce in it ; we lin<l satis- 
faction in the knowledge. Supremo and enduring 
happiness consists in the intellectual love of God 
(amor intellect nalis Dei). 

For consent in marriage, see MAKUIAaE. 

Litkraturf.— This is sufficiently indicatcfl in Uie article. 

iJAVii) Phillips. 

CONSEQUENCE. — Tf a proposition p inqilies 
a proposition y, but q does not in lurii imply 
then p is called the antecedent and q tlio consc- 
<|uent ; whereas, if each imjdies the other, they 
arc jueferahly called e(|uivalcnts. Logical conse^ 
qmnee is thus the relation obtaining between a 
conclusion and its premisses, siicli that if the pre- 
misses arc true the conclusion is true. The reverse 
of this relation — the relation holding between the 
consequent and an anteeetlent— ivS logical presun- 
position. ’riiat is, the consequent is logically 
presupposed by the anleitedent ; for only if it he 
true can the latter he true, whereas the antecedent 
might be false and the consequent still true. 

% causal consequenccy on the other hand, is 
meant the relation between an antecedent event 
and its eirect ; and the philosophically important 
question at once arises. Arc the two types of con- 
sequence the same? For a century it has been 
believed that Hume and ICaiit proved successfully 
that the relation between cause and effect is not 
that of logical consequence, by showing that w'O 
discover causal relations not by deduction, but by 
oliservation ami experiment, or inductively. But 
this does not follow ; for, thou;^h it is true that our 
<liscovery of causal relations is usually made in- 
ductively, the relations discovered are logical. 
Morcov<‘.r, many causal relations have been de- 
duced, to wit, those inferred in mechanics and 
mathematical physics. Indeed, all causal laws can 
bo explicilly formulated as propositions of the type 
p iinplieH q. Perhaps what confuses us is that the 
temjx>ral relation hetwemi an antecedent cause ami 
its elVei^t is foreign to logical coiisoquenco, and that 
the antecedent event seems to us, for practical 
reasons, necessary for the effect, and not the effect 
for it. But the effect is quite as necessary for the 
cause as the cause for the effect ; and, though in a 
temporal system, such as the world is, events 
must be rclateil in time, still this relation is logic- 
ally accidental to the generic relation whereby 
from the nature of one part of the world-system 
we are enabled to infer the nature of another 
part. This generic relation is tliat of logical impli- 
cation, and is eitlicr the causal relation or a class 
of which the causal relation is a member. See 
Cause, (Jausality. 

Literatcrb. - Spinoza, Kthirs, pt. i. ; Hume, Itupary con- 
ceminff Human U nderHtamling, bccIh. iv.-vil. ; B. Russell, 
Prindples uf Maf hematics ^ London, 1003, idifl. iii. and Iv. 

Walter T. Marvin. 

CONSISTENCY (Ethical). — In so far as ethics 
is a theory, we must ask whether such a theory is 
open to the test of consistency ; and in so far as 
ethics bears upon conduct, we must inquire whether 
consistency also applies to the practical sphere. In 
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rej^ard to its tJieoretical aspect, the question arises 
whether ethics is simply knowledge of moral faets» 
or whether it must fashion an ideal to servo as a 
rule for conduct ; whether, that is to sav, it merely 
describes, or also enjoins and conimands. If it be 
merely de8crij)tive, its sole aim will be to discover 
the characteristic and essential features of morality. 
The latter view has very largely come into favour 
in modern times. 

X. Consistency in naturalistic ethics. — t/fi/i- 
tarianism, Kiidxvmonismy or the Ethics of Feeling t 
pro}>oses to explain the origin of morality, it 
starts from phenomena; it examines the native 
cajiacities of mankind, and even tries to trace the 
develonmont <>f these. It occupies itself with the 
])sychoiogical analysis of impulses, feelings, and 
emotions, witli man’s relations to his environment, 
and his dependence upon, or relative independence 
of, this environment ; witli his relations to Nature, 
to his fellows, and to the communities in which 
he iinds himself ; with suneriiig and his reaction 
against it ; M’ith his estimate of things by means 
of a ‘ value- judgment,’ which may itself be vari- 
ously construed, and with the origin of these value- 
jmlgrnents. In so far as ethics bears this empirical 
character, its business is to subject the conduct of 
men to historical and psychological investigation, 
to analyze it, to discover, if possible, the laws 
which actually regulate human life and which 
furnish a standard of value for conduct, and to 
detennino the class of actions most conformable 
to Ibis standard. For this school, in fact, the only 
important matter is to draw from the boundless 
mass of material such general truths a.s will be 
valid within this particular sphere. 

It is impossible on these lines ever to get beyond 
probability or merely relative points of view. An 
ethical tlieory of this sort is inevitably tie<i <Iown 
to the relative. Consistency can liml no footing 
here. All that is required is to bring the manifold 
data under general categories by inaiiction. Em- 
liiricul tliinkers, and more especially sceptics, who 
]»Iace their mark of interrogation upon everything, 
will even tell us that tlie endeavour to introciuce 
consistency into ethics is a mere futility, and really 
jircvents us from doing justice to the facts. A 
moralist like Benthaiii, for instance, will have 
nothing to do with consistency. For, though ho 
admits the validity of the general projwsition that 
moralily is concerned with the good of the whole, 
he yet holds that exnerieiico alone shows what 
makes for this good. Laws derived from tlie facts 
are only of relative value. A change in the facts 
will necessarily involve a change in the law's. 
Tlioso who favour the historical method give 
special prominence to tlie fact that ethical ideas 
undergo extensive modilications, and that every 
age has its own particular assortment of sucii 
ideas, won from the most heterogeneous points 
of view, and therefore quite inca]»ahle of l)eing 
reduced to unity. Eil'ete conceptions — vestiges of 
earlier modes of thought— still continue to operate 
in certain circles, or in the general consciousness, 
at a time when other usages and ideas, by no means 
reconcilable with the old, have eorne to the front. 
Hence, it is said, the collision of duties and the 
existence of contra* I ictory views of moral life are 
just what we might anticipate, and accordingly 
the demand for c'onsistency is sheer folly. Moral 
iudgnienls are thus the result of a psycliical and 
historical mocess the more temporary compromise 
between the competing interests of the day. To 
look for consistency under such conditions is to 
shut one’s (*yes to the facts. A like judgment must 
M passed upon the theory which finds morality in 
the spontaneity of our nature, which builds upon 
instinct and unconscious tendency, and which, as 
wholly averse to rational principles, would trace 


moral action to the impulse of an inherent goodness 
in mankind, or of partly wmscious, partly uncon- 
scious, propensity ; or, again, would even bring in 
the operation of a natural creative potency. On 
this theory, also, the entire function of ethics is to 
descril^ the impulses as they ap]>ear in experience. 

The explanaiion of thia antij^athy on the part of empirical 
ethics to the idea of consistency is that the system merely 
registers and dcsorlbos the various types of ethical thought 
and action, classifying them under general headings, and re- 
training from any attempt to harmonize these, on the ground 
that the moral ideas and phenomena emerge in the most 
diverse departments of human life, in the most disparate 
phases of culture, and in ages most remote from one another, 
and that accordingly they cannot well l)e brought into organio 
unity. Indeed, many even maintain that the sphere of praotioe 
is the proper arena fur the irrational, for a power quite imper- 
vious to reason. Here, it is said, we encounter the fact of 
personality ; here the concrete, the merely particular, ooroes 
into play—that which in the last resort eludes the grasp of 
thought. All general principles are therefore but bore abstrac- 
tions, drawn from a limited field of experience, and as divergent 
as the data they refer to. 

a. Consistency in relig^ious ethics. — Frequently, 
too, even religious ethics gives no more considera- 
tion to the idea of consistency than docs empirical 
ethics. The ethics of religion has usually been 
content to give sacred sanction to a tratfitional 
morality, whicli has grown up amongst a people 
under the most heterogeneous induuiiccs ; or it has, 
at most, added sundry directions regarding cere- 
monial observances, ecclesiastical duties, and especi- 
ally works of piety. Wo need not expect to find a 
harmonious consistency under such conditions. 

Wo have an inotanoe of this in Jewish ethics, with Its multi- 
farious precepts reganling individual conduct, and regarding 
Hocial, ceremonial, and political afTairs. The ethics of the 
Persian religion embraces a vast array of ceremonial and moral 
ordinances, together with injunctions regarding scM^ial duties, 
such as planting trees, killing noxious animals, and the like. 
Jewish and Persian etldcs. however, so far agree in resolving 
all the various regulations Into a formal unity, namely, the will 
of Qod, as the source of all ; and it is the same will which fixes 
the penalty of transgrossion and the reward of obedience. 

A second t3q>e of religious ethics Is that which admits a dual- 
istic morality. In Jtudahism, for instance, there is one morality 
for the monks and another for tlie laity. The universalism of 
this religion was not carried to its final issues ; thus, woman 
was placed in a lower rank than man, and the system of caste 
was left undisturtied ; and, while the leading principle of 
Duddhistic ethics was the complete surrender of desire in a life 
of patience and contemplative wisdom, this was subsequently 
enjoined in different degrees for layman and monk respectively. 
The monks were required not only to eschew adultery, but to 
abstain entirely from sexual intercourse, to avoid luxury, and 
to give themselves to meditation. A distinction was also mode 
between venial and mortal sins. Rules of propriety were added 
to moral obligations. A consistently developed ethical theory 
is thus clearly out of the question. 

The same is true of the ethic.s of Brdhmanistn. Tho Law 
Book of Manu contains an exposition of duties, as also injunc- 
tions regarding the retention of the caste system and regarding 
submission to the Brahmans. On tho other hand, there is, as 
early as the Upani^ads, the formula Tat tvam asi, 'That (the 
Cosmos) art thou,’ which bids each find himself in his fellow- 
man ; and, while asceticism, solitary meditation, and withdrawal 
into tho forest count for more than family or business life, yet a 
compromise is made between the two by the regulation that the 
forest life shall be adopted only after a man has lived in a family 
and brought up a son. 

Consistency Is likewise alien to the et-hlcs of Roman Catholi- 
cism. For one thing, morality is here made to rest upon the 
isolated flat of an external authority ; for another, a distinction 
is drawn l)etween obligations and counsels. Moreover, the 
sacrament of penance prescribes a series of external works: 
while, finally, the monastic ethics of the reliyiosi is severed 
from the ethics of the laity. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to imaj^iiie that 
religious ethics must necessarily assume this double 
form, or that it can be no more than a mere aggre- 
gation of contingent and isolated commands, and 
must in consequence lack consistency. 

As a matter of fact, the ethics of Confucius, who put a check 
upon belief in spirits, soothsaying, and exorcism, and who read 
a Hivine revelation in the uatural and social order, exhibits a 
more homogeneous and self-consistent character than aiw of the 
above. ‘ The wise man obeys the law and awaits his destiny ; 
that is the sum-total of duty.’ This law sets forth the right 
hierarchy of social relationship in the subjection of the wife to 
the husban^ of children to parente ; in family affection, which 
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The law also decrees that this social order shall be reprewnittMl 
In the ritual. Kiruluetis to the poor, the friendlcsH, the widow, 
and the orphan, is oouunendcd, and great stress is laid upon 
faithfulness in friendship. The goveriuuental Kyslem should 
aim at nurturing a i>eaceful, industrious, and contented people. 
It quite accords with all this that Confucius sots great store by 
ancient tradition and history, as exhibiting the decrees of heaven 
in punishment and reward. Olwicrvance of this moral order is 
at the same time a religious duty. It is obvious that, notwith- 
standing the a]>hori 8 tiu form which this moral teaching tends to 
assume, nearly everything is dominated by a single thought. 

I'inally, the ethics of ChriatianUy exhibits certain features 
which not only imply that the entire mural life is brought under 
one point of view, out also set forth a consistent moral ideal. 

3. Consistency in rational ethics.— (a) As the 
application of an abstract law . — While religious 
ethics, thercurre, either as givinij formal sanction 
to incongruous usages, or as nutssmg together arbi- 
trar 3 r laws, or as separating the moral interests of 
reli|;ion from those of the secular life, tends in the 
mam to dispense with consistency, the case is 
quite different with rational ethics. The funda- 
mental tenet of the latter school is that the moral 
is grounded in the rational ; and, even if a distinc- 
tion he made, as by Kant, between practical and 
theoretical reason, the test of consistency hohls 
good in either. When Kant wishes to nrove that 
a breach of the universal moral law is indefensible, 
ho points to the contradictions which such a breach 
involves. If we would test the vali<li(y of a maxim, 
we have hut to ask how it would work as a uni- 
versal law. Thiw, for instance, tlio refusal to 
implement a promise, were it made a universal 
rule, would result in a .state of things where no 
promise was accepted, i.e. the maxim would defeat 
its own purpose. The criterion ajiplied here is 
therefore that of logical consistency. Similarly, 
in his Critique of Practical lieasoUf Kant resorts 
to the logical categories as furnishing a more pre- 
cise definition of freedom. In one form or another, 
rational ethics makes out a ca.se for an uncon- 
ditional factor in morality, and it must vindicate 
the claim of this unconditional and universal prin- 
ciple to be supreme, i.e. to determine every tiling 
that come.s within its province ; in a word, it de- 
mands consistency. 

Consistency in rational ethics is, primarily, the 
requirement that the practical side of life in its en- 
tirety shall be brought to the test of the universal 
moral law, and nwule subject to it. 

Thus the Stoics inalntainod that all morality lay in the oiio 
aupreme virtue, nutnely, hartiiony with the law of nature or of 
reason. From the same siandpoint Kant treated morality in a 
purely funnal way, taking reverence fur the law as the sole 
motive. This law, however, being os yet wholly abstract, is 
incapable of positively determining the concrete materials of 
conduct. Given conditions are brought within the scope of the 
law ; they are not, however, derived from the law, but only 
tested by it. For example, the iiiHlitution of marriage is not 
deduced from the law, nor is its ]»Iuce in the ethical economy 
assigned by the law ; the sole question is whether, marriage 
being assumed, the universally valid law can take elTect in the 
relationship. Strictly sneaking, in such a case we can say only 
tliat the law must not be infringed; wo cannot determine the 
actual duties of marriage. It is, in fact, precisely on this account 
that Kant distinguishes between duties of perfect and those 
of ini{K!rfcct obligation. Thus, for instance, the obligation of 
developing one’s natural )x>wer 8 is an imperfect one, because, 
while the maxim of such effort is uiidoubt^lly a law, the mode 
and degree of tlie effort are in 110 way defined by it, but are left 
to personal choice. Even on Kant’s view, therefore, there is a 
certain permissive sphere in morals, to which the consistency 
of the moral law cannot be extended — a sphere for casuistry, in 
which (larticular closes cannot be decided by the law. 

Kant’s mode of applying the test of consistency in the field of 
rational elides stands 111 contrast with that of Herbart. On the 
one hand, the unifying principle from which Herliart starts is 
an lesthetic a priori Judgment regarding relations of will, and 
from this judgment proceed the ethical ideas. On the other 
hand, he enumerates five sucli relations of will (recalling the five 
axioms of Whewell), which he simply places side by side. To 
look for consistency here is apparently out of the question, os 
these five ideas are neither traced to, nor derived from, a single 
principle. Closer examination, however, reveals that these ideas 
are In fact hold together by the thought of a harmony in all the 
principal relations of will, while a similar unifying potency is 
attributed to the conception of living society, which comlnnos 
all the ideas in harmonious unity, umbraoing both individual 
and social relations of will. Looked at in this way, the ethics 


of Herbart presents us with a much more concrete ideal than 
Kant’s universal abstract law, and so exlnbils a higher degree 
of consislency. 

(6) Consist ctuy In the structure of the totim fc 
moral idral. — 'J'lio critorion of coii.sistoiicy is 
applied even more eo;;(iiitly by I hose who seek 
hy speculative uietluKls to ;;ivo the ideal a con- 
crete. form. It was on these lines that Plato 
fashioned bi.s iihral Kcpuhlic, which he re.^anlod 
as the liij^liest imago of tlio (lood upon earth, 
though his dnalUni stood in the way of a per- 
fectly consisteiit theory. In the main, however, 
ho Houf^ht to doliiieato a hariiionioii.H antitype of 
the Idea of the ( lood ; and it was his (.onvictioii 
of the universal supremacy of this Idea that 
moved him to incorporate in his scheme the con- 
crete conditions of human life and the special 
faculties of the soul. In the Lavs, it is true, he 
somewhat lowers the Ideal in favour of the exist- 
ent civic situation, yet this docs not so much 
imply a surrender of consistency as a desire to 
actualize his ideal State amid ^iven coiidition.s. 
The Idea of tlio Good whicli manifests itself in 
the individual (as virtue) and in the State- the 
macrocosm of maii—is set forth by Plato with the 
.stricte,st consistency as the unify principle of 
morals. This is even more true of Aristotle, 
With him, the one voDs is huprcine in man, laying 
down just proportions for all emotions ami all 
^uods ; and, although he gives an empirical tabu- 
lation of the i»articiilar virtues rather than a 
classification dominated hy a universal principle, 
yet his guiding thought is that the diaiieetie 
virtues are concerned with the development of 
the practical intclUgeiicc, while the ethical virtues 
have to do witli reason’s mastery of the passions 
hy exercise. In effect, therefore, according to 
Aristotle, virtue is one, viz. the supremacy of 
reason, which, however, (;an he adeipiately realized 
only in the State — the State itself, again, being 
founded upon the home. ArisUitlo also agrees 
with Plato in linking his doctrine of virtue to 
the Idea of the Sujucme Ciood, hut he concedes 
a much wider scoi>o to the operation of reason 
in practical life, and thu.s canie.s out his ethical 
doctrine in a more consistimt way. 

In modern times, ,/. G. Fichte and Schleic rnmeher 
have urged the iiiiportance of unity in ethical 
theory, and have given complete consistency to 
the moral ideal. True, Sohleiermaclior discarded 
imperative ethics and advocated the descriptive 
method. In his opinion, however, ethics is not an 
empirical or imluctive, hut rather a speculative, 
science. The moral ideal is not an ideal of obli- 
gation, hut it i.s described as the ideal hy wdiicli 
men act— duty ; or in terms of the faculty which 
manifests itself as lawful— virtue ; or in terms of 
the re.siilt of action — the highest good. In all 
this Schleiermacher applies the ideal with such 
rigorous consistenety as to demand that every man, 
with due allowance for his individual nature, shall 
construct and realize his ideal <;oiicictcly and in 
full detail. Tie gives no place to the distinction 
between perfect and imperfect obligations, or to 
tlie collision of duties, since at every moment only 
one mode of action is ethically po.ssihlo- that, 
namely, which in the circumstances best furthers 
the entire moral i)ro<;es.s. Morality being an in- 
tegral whole, every action is in its degree a re- 
flexion of this wliohi. The distinction he draws 
iHitwecn symbolizing and organizing action he 
admits to he relative only, since each includes 
the other in smaller compa.ss ; the same is true 
of the universal and the Individual factor. Each 
ethical province therefore in a measure embraces 
the ether, and, when comhiiied, they constituttj the 
highest good-"« unity absolutely complete in itself. 
The ideal has no gaps, and, consequently, nothing 
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is merely permiasivo. The ideal embraces the 
entire ran^o (if human conduct ; in fact, even the 
mode of a<;tion in any given situation is deter- 
mined by fixed rules. 

According to Schleiermaclier, reason is a power 
which moulds nature to new issues ; and among 
modern tiiinkcrs it is lie who lias most consistently 
developed the thought that the whole spiritual life 
of man is ethically dcteriuincd, no phaso whatever 
being left out. Ilia Thcohxjiral Ethm bears the 
same character. It simply de.scribea how tlie 
relii^ious impulse— the Divine spirit operating as 
the mtensiiied powc^r of riuison -’ works as the con- 
straining motive in the determination of moral 
action in its details, and how it aireiigthons this 
rational action (as it is c.alled in his Philosophical 
Ethics) without running counter to it or altering 
its content. The man who is in hanmmy with the 
Spirit of God is, in thought and heeling, an integral 
enneontrated force, whicli manifests itself in the 
moral ideal, and (dlecls the higlu^sb good. This 
concrete form of the ideal exhibits a far more 
strict consistency and nniformity than docs the 
abstract idea of universally valid law. 

(c) Consistency in the historical development . — 
We (tan scarcely look for a inoni exigent standard 
of consistency in ethics than that of Schlcier- 
imudier, but wo may give more consideration to 
the fact of development. S(!hleicrmac.her’s ideal 
is really timeless. No doubt he holds that the 
speculative view of ethic.s may be brought into 
relation with historical science and practical life 
by means of critical and technical studies, and 
he desiderates that full account be taken of the 
individual's special place in the Kingdom of God ; 
he even pafts upon the ideal the laws by which 
the whole course of conduct must be directed; 
but, nevertliclcH.s, he practically overlooks the 
factor of development in the moral consciousness. 
In his Kritik dee bislieriyr.n Sitfcnlchre lie submits 
the history of ethics to a searching investigation, 
but from a iuinjly critical point of view. I’hia defect 
was made good by J. G. Fichte, and notably by 
lleael ; subseiiuently also by Clmlyhdus,'^ JlnrmSy^ 
an(i von Jlartmann."* These thinkers t-o(dc account 
of the successive stages through wliicli morality 
liad passed, and contended for consistency in 
the ethi(!al idea. As an example wo may take 
Hegel’s ReehtsphilosophUt whi(iii also comprises 
his ethics. 

In the history of moral experlenoe Ucpel sees a lojjfically 
nocoRsary protsuas o! dlevelopinenl. ITo ar^fucs that tho coiu- 
IKnient (actors of Iho moral idea arc cxliibited in the Hcvcral 
stadia of the developing moral coriHciouHncsa ; that they are 
all conserved in the lilKhest stadium, ami iticorporatetl in the 
all-ombracini? unity of the moral orKanisin. From the pre- 
moral condition of tho natural life, wiMi its iiiipulses, out of 
which, in process of time, throws a Hystom of wants, llcfftl 
differentiates the staj^e of abstract laio, in which man is subject 
to an extc’rnal arbitrary norm, expressed primarily in tho regu- 
lation of property and cont raert. Next, consciouNriPHS nusses, by 
an Inner necessity, from this purely outwarcl pliase of freedom 
to the stnjfe of morality, which lays stroHS upon inner feeling in 
an abstract and one-sided way. Advance is then made to the 
stage of Sittlk'hl'eit, or fstahliahcd observance, in whicdi moral 
thought allies itsoH with an objective content emlKMhisl in tho 
moral community. This content manifests itself first of all in 
tho family, wliich forms an expres-sion of natural feeling, and 
in which Imlividual properly becomes family ]>roperty ; it then 
appears as civil society, with its system of wants, police regu- 
lations, and corporate institutioiis ; flnnlly comes the State, 
which assiniilale-s tho results of the whole development. The 
State conserves the family and civil society, in which the 
individual finds his satisfaction ; it conserves the inner disposi- 
tion, which now acvpiircs a concrete ethical content; it con- 
serves the spliero of abstract law, and even the life of natural 
impulse together with its system of wants. 

Now we may posnihly take ex<’(^i)ti()n to sonio 
of thtj dct aila of this Hcquencc, but wo cannot well 
ignore its leading idea, viz. that man advances 
from a stat(3 of nature to a state of average 

1 System der spekuJativen Hthik (Lolpz. IS.'iO). 

« See his admirable work Die F<,rnu‘n der Elhik (Bo Ain, 1K78), 
afterwards incorporated in his Ethik, ed. Wiese (ls89), 12, 47 IT. 

5* Phdnomenotogie des silt lichen rlin, 1879). 


morality characterizeul by statutory law; that, 
pas.siiig from tin; stage of positive enactment, ho 
formulatoji the law abstractly as good disposi- 
tion ; and that, finally, In^ transforms this abstract 
morality into concrclo e.stablisli(‘d observance, 
thus arriving at a Supreiiuj Go(;d which recapitu- 
lates in its(; I? all tli(^ (muMMling stages. The idea 
of consisti'ucy in ethical knowledge, is thus ex- 
tended to tile process of (leveloiJinent, and at the 
final stage we are brought to a provisional har- 
mony in which the consistency of the ethical idea 
is rev(\aled as the economy of the moral organism. 

(d) Consistency in the relation of Ethics to the 
ultimate nrinciple of Philosophy. — Spe(!ulativo 
moralists, however, carry consistency to still further 
lengths. Not only do they assign to ethics, as a 
special science, its proper place in tho system as 
a whole— as even Kant does, in his distinction of 
theoretical and practical reason — hut they either 
trace it k>, or dedu(;e it from, an ultimate unity, a 
supreme integral principle, Jilting it organic,’ 
ally into a complete phdosophirxd rationale of tht 
universe. Such is tlie procedure of PlatOf who 
holds tliat true knowledge involves morality, and 
that morality caiTics with it in.sight into truth, 
and who therefore regards the science of knowing, 
or dialectics, as the cardinal science, embracing 
not only knowliMlge hut also tlie supreme content 
of knowledge, i.e. true being or tho Ideas, of which 
the liigliest is that of the Good and Ileautiful. 
These Ideas Plato deems to bo realities, so that 
Iho True and tho Good and the Tleautiful are one. 
The subjeet-matter of metaphysi(;s or dialectics, 
which embraces the knowledge of being, is idon- 
tiiml with tlie G(wd and Beautiful ; anil, as this 
highest Idea i.s Deity, mGtapliyHic.s, religion, and 
morality are in tho last resort one— just as truth, 
goodness, and beauty cannot be dissevered. Plato’s 
diirereiitiation of physics and ethics from dialeetii^s 
is (hie to tho fact that the good and beautiful of 
the actual w’orld is only a copy of the real — a mere 
reprc.scntation in nmtorial form, since the world is 
the sphere of becoming. 

Although Aristotle and the Stoics likewise 
aspired to place ethics in its right connexion with 
philosophy as a whole, yet their endcav(mrs after 
unity, their ideas of consistency, were not car- 
ried out so fully as Plato’s, tho reason bcinjj that 
their interest in experience and the special sciences 
was greater than lua, and so far (feranged their 
philosophical views. On the other hand, we have 
a striking instance of consistency in the work of 
Spinoza, Even his mathematical method, which 
in reality is logical rather than matheiiiaiical, 
supplies an illustration of this. He regards meta- 
physics, ethics, and religi(m as constituting an 
integral whole; and, further, his theory of the 
parallelism of thought and extension enables him 
to incorporate jiliysics into this unity. Here, 
therefore, we have an attempt on a grand scale 
to connect ethics organically with tho entire 
system, and to enforce the princ.iphj of consist- 
ency to its extreme limit. A similar course is 
followed by tlie A bsolute Philosophy of Germany, 
as exemjilified by Fichte, Sclielling, and Ilegm, 
and, ns they take the historical process into ac- 
count, their system is even more comprehensive 
tlian that of Spinoza. Hegel looks upon man’s 
wliolcj moral experience in its several gradations as 
a phaso of development in the .self -manifestation of 
the Absolute, or the Idea, whi(‘h actualizes itself 
in mor.al life in order to attain, in avsthetic in- 
tuition, ill religious concieption, and, finally, in 
]>1iiIosoj)Iiic thought, a survey of the whole pro- 
ce.ss. Moral life is thus an aspect of tho Idea, a 
.stadium in its develoimient. Hero consistency 
reaches tfie acme of rigour. Schleicnnacher, too, 
endeavoured to liring ethics into organic connexion 
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with his whole pliiloso]>hy. For him, as fur 
Schelliiig, the highcHt principle was imlilVcreiice, 
i.e. the absolute unity of opposites. This prin- 
ciple is confronted by the world, where, in virtue 
of the underlying unity, the several ojmosites of 
thought and being, real and ideal, manifest them- 
selves as diverse, indceil, yet not inconsistent. 
This interfusion of real and ideal, if the former 
preponderates, is nature ; if the latter prepon- 
derates, it is reason, lieasou and nature, how- 
ever, tend towards a state of mutual adjustment, 
reason becoming nature by its activity, and nature 
likewise labouring to become reiison. Thus etliics 
becomes physics, and phy.sics ethics. Still another 
opposition confronts true scientific knowledge. 
Our thought is at once speculative and conditioiuid 
by experience. Hence the science of reason and 
tlie science of nature liave each a speculative and 
an empirical side. The speculative science of 
reason is ethics ; the empirical is history. Tlie 
speculative science of nature is Natur-philonophiCy 
wliilo the empirical embraces the special natural 
sciences. Ethics and history are interlinked by 
technical and critical studies. Such is Schlcier- 
maclier’s way of making ethics an organic part of 
universal science. 

4. General investigation. - It appears from the 
foregoing synopsis that moralists diller very 
greatly in regard to consistently as aj»plied to 
ethical theory, the main cleavage corresponding 
to that between the empirical and the rational 
interprotatitm of morality. If morality he re- 
garded as merely a means to the greatt'.st possible 
good, then reason itself must be similarly inter- 
preted, and, on this view, ctmsistciicy comes into 
consideration only in so far as it is conducive to 
the same end. This general good, it is alleged, 
is best served by obedience to rules which have 
been inferred from experience. Hut absolute laws, 
laws permitting of no exception, arc scarcely with- 
in the scope of such a hypothesis. General rules 
are deduced from limit'd empirical data, and, if 
such data be augmented, tho rules will bo corre- 
spondingly niodilicd. They are, by their very 
structure, incomiiatiblo with absolute validity. 
Should it be asserted, for instance, that a man 
iiiust, with a view to his own happiness, suIku- 
diuate his personal interests to those of others, 
this law will bo recognized by him only so long ns 
ho finds it to his own advantage. Thus ethics, if 
it bo but a means to a relative end, cannot itself got 
beyond relativity, and must renounce consistency. 

The same result follow's when a purely empirical 
theory of development is ajiplied to moralily. 
Altered conditions or tho progress of civilization 
will necessitate a change in moral la>vs. Since, 
on this theory, ethics merely suniinarizos tlie best 
directions for human well-being under given cir- 
cumstances, and since the variability of such 
directions and maxims is liehi to prove the relative 
character of the science, strict consistcTicy is put 
out of court. As corroborative of this view', it is 
alleged, in particular, that ethics must needs keep 
within the limits of the attainable, and that it is 
impossible to apply the idea of consistency at all 
hazards. If we bear in mind tho way in which 
men really act, the W’ay in which impulses, feel- 
ings, and passions are adjinsted by the psychical 
mechanism, and in which w'o b(!coiiie conscioii.s of 
this a<lj listing process, w'o can formulate rules 
which, so far from remaining mere iilcals, take 
account of men’s actual capacities and circum- 
stances, and are therefore capable of being put 
into practice. 

But oven the most extreme empiricism must 
allow that morality emerges only when certain 
demands are made in reference to tho data of 
experience— demands which this school finds so 


little self-explanatory that it has rciourso to all 
manner of ‘sanctions’ to establish llicir authority. 
Without the antithesis of an i<leal confronting the 
data of experience as a regulative law, morality is 
impossible. It may, indeed, be said that this ideal 
is simply tho resultant of our empirical value- 
jiidgiiieiits, a product derived from experience by 
abstraction. Thus, for instance, the law of altru- 
ism, a.s against egoism, may be traced to the 
experience that other- regarding conduct brings an 
increase of satisfaction. But tho question then 
arises whether this generalization is universally 
valid ; and, again, whence comes the faculty by 
whicli such gemualizations are made. Tho truth 
is, this faculty of abstraction is that by whicli w'e 
colligate the manifold in a unity, on the assumiition 
that it is amenable to law. 'the ideal set up by 
the moral reason is something more than an aggre- 
gate of rules, derived by abstraction from value- 
judgments ; it is in reality reason’s own craving 
for unity, which it seeks to realize in tho ethical 
jiulgment it ajiplies to the facts of volition. Tho 
unity which is not overtly given in our various 
impulses, feelings, and passions is demanded by 
reason, and tho demand cannot bo met by anything 
relative. It is a fact that a numher of moralists 
take their stand upon tho unconditional character 
of morality ; and this fact can neither bo explained 
nor explained away by the t'lnjiirical si^hool. 
Kcason cannot rest till it has mouldetl tho mani- 
fold into a unity, and in the ethical field this 
means not only that reason constructs ideals, hut 
that its ideals are consistent. It is, of course, true 
that diflereiit epochs have diflcrcnt ideals, but 
this by no means implies that the ideals of any 
period wore defective m the matter of consistency. 
Keiuson has built up its ideals in over-enlarging 
form ; it has in evcT-increasing measure incor- 
porated therein the various spheres of conduct; 
and, by detiniiig tbo mutual relations of these 
spheres, it has attained perfect symmetry in its 
ideal. Indeed, reason has at length reached a 
point where it can survey the wJiolo historical 
scmience of ideals in a singde view', arul where it 
.semes to grasn the process of development by which 
the appro veil eleiiients of tho earlier ideals are 
taken up into the ampler range of tho later. In 
short, if by an inherent necessity the moral reason 
is to carry out its task of itleal-making, and if its 
demand for unity is put forward uncomlitiomilly, 
then the entire held of voluntary action must he 
subjected to its authority, and its ideal must seek 
to etVect the complete organizatiou of moral life. 
In ethics, therefore, consistency is an unconditional 
reiiuiremeut. Since the whole spiritual life of 
man is touched hy tho Avill, it niiisb of necessity 
fall under the moral ideal. 

It has been said, indeed, that the concept can 
never reach the concrete, tho particular. Hut, 
while this is the case, w o can nevertheless form the 
concept of the particular^ and can accordingly 
assign the particular to its proper place in the 
ethical system, subordinating it to tho whole in 
such a way as to make it an organic part thereof — 
a component which, so far from causing any dis- 
location, really works w ith all the rest as mutually 
complementary, and is thus wrought int/O the 
liariiiony of tho whole. If it bo deemed pedantic 
thus to bestrew the w hole way of life ‘ with man- 
traps of duty,’ it must be frankly conceded that 
there are sections of life where movement must be 
free, os, for example, tho sphere of recreation, of 
sociality, of imagination, or the testlietic sphere. 
Hut the moral ideal ciK'ompasses these tracts in 
such a manner as to permit a certain freedom 
therein, proviiled that there be no over-stepping of 
the limits laid down by tho moral system as a 
whole. Here, therefore, we have no exception to 
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tlio moral law, but sii]ii»ly an application of the 
ethical principle that each Bphere bhall be dealt 
with in its own way, while (;ver remaining a 
constituent part of the moral organism, and keep- 
ing within its own bounds. Here too, therefore, 
the unifying formative reason may manifest itself 
in constructing ideals. 

Further, consistency, to bo effective, inu.st be 
complete. No doubt, it is at present a prevalent 
view that a narrow^ and one-sided policy achieves 
the best results. An oppressed class, for instance, 
demands its rights : these are not to be won, it is 
said, by <Ieliberations as to how that particular 
section of society is to be fitted into the social 
organism ; nothing hut the ruthless enforcement 
of its claims can secure for it improved conditions 
of life, though eventually, of course, such ameliora- 
tion may benolit the whole. Again, it is asserted 
that a {State attains prosperity not by entbusia-sm 
for the ideal of humanity, but by a self-centred 
struggle for a recognized ]»lace in the council of the 
nations. Or, again, the individual who has formed 
now religious view's must, it is held, not walk 
.softly or make compromises, hut must carry his 
view's into effect ruthles.sly, i.e. consistently. 
Mankind, in .short, makes progress only by the 
onc-sided nur.suit of narrow aims. Society is so 
constituted that, W'hile one man is currying out his 
ideals with inoxora])le consist/cncy, his action is 
being circumscribed by tlie inlore.sts of others. 
The whole process culminates in the mutual 
adjustment of interests. Thins the striving of 
rcjuson for unity at length attains its end uncon- 
sciously, although the several parts seemed to bo 
inhurmoniously distributed, ihogress is secured 
by mutual conflict. It is wrong, therefore, to lay 
the burden of this final adjustment upon the 
individual ; all that wo can expect from him is 
consistency in his own particular sphere, and in 
the advociacy of his special interests. 

riausible as such a theory may seem, and 
numerous as are its champions, it is nevertheless 
untenable. Were it consciously put into practice, 
it would forthwitli j)]ungo nations, classes, muni- 
cipalitie.s, and individuals — in fact, human society 
at large— into embittered strife, witliout a single 
reconciling clement. Passions would become ram- 
pant, and animosities more virulent. We must 
preferably hold to the other view, viz. that the 
individual shall recognize the rights of others; 
that each class, each group, shall feel itself to bo 
an organic part of the larger wliole, the State; 
and each nation a section of the human race ; and 
that in the conflict of opinion every man shall take 
pains to apprehend what is good in the view of 
others. As a matter of fact, it is not laid upon 
men to prosecute their individual aims with relent- 
less consistency, but rather to realize those aims 
in a manner compatible with the ideal, so that 
personal interests may be advanced without detri- 
ment to the larger w'liolo. Such a mode of appre- 
hending tlie moral task demand.^, without doubt, a 
higher degree of intelligence. Put a consistency 
which is merely sectional is no consistency at all, 
and is iiicajiahfe of securing true progress, for it 
carries within itself the seed of reaction, which 
will sooner or later germinate. Moral development 
proceeds from tlie more simple conditions to the 
more comjjlex j but, for that very reason, the prime 
necessity is to gain control of these complicated 
conditions by taking into account the various 
relevant elements w’hicli tliey contain, and by 
HulMirdiiiating them to the unifying and iiioiilding 
IHJwer of reason. Our abiding problem is to 
systematize the whole ethical data in hariiioiiy 
with the ideal, for only such nn issue can 
adequately meet the unconditional demand for 
unity which reason makes. 


5. Consistency between the moral ideal and 
practice. — Tlie more perfectly consistency is 
attained in tlie formation of ideals, the less 
possible is it to ignore the discrepancy between 
the ideal and tlie actual moral situation. When 
the reality is coniiiarcd with the ideal, it appears 
incongruous, contradictory, one-sided, narrow, 
circumscribed, rent by antitheses— in a w'ord, ; 
while the ideal itself seems but a futile and im- 
practicable demand. In particular, it is rational 
ethics, w'ilh its special insistence upon a logically 
constructed ideal, which is mainly affected By the 
discre])ancy, so that its boasted con.sistency would 
here seem to become abortive. Plato traces the 
defects of the empirical world— as compared with 
the Idea— to matter, and thus ends in dualism. 
Spinoza deduces not only the inadequate ideas and 
affections, but also the adequate ideas — not only 
human servitude, but also human freedom — from 
the same mathematical iiocos.sity, and can there- 
fore make his ideal avail at mo.st only for the 
favoured few. Nor could Hegel di.slodge this 
discrepancy; for, though ho helil the antitliesis to 
be the very mainspring of progres.s, and as such to 
be subject to logical sequence, the contradiction 
was not thereby removed. Above all, Kant felt 
the opjiosition between the practical reason and 
the natural propen.sitie.s so intensely that he 'went 
to the very verge of dualism. Even Schloierniaclier 
was forced to recognize a difference between the 
speculative moral ideal and actual moral nractico, 
and accordingly he introduced — in his Christian 
Ethics— & ‘ purifying activity,’ which was in reality 
a confession of tiie discrepancy. Now this contra- 
diction seems to turn the consistency of the moral 
ideal into a mere abstraction. Consequently iiiany 
thinkers of to-day would have us recognize a 
certain irrational factor in the world, a factor 
wliicli necessarily precludes a consistent application 
of the moral ideal to the facts of life. According 
to von Hartmann, the will is non-logical, and the 
sole task of ethics is to evince this fact, moral 
action being in the end sim])ly an anodyne to the 
will, which finds no satisfaction in any moral 
result. Here the antagonism is carried to such a 
jHiint that moral action is made a means to its 
own ultimate abrogation. From all this it would 
appear that the consistent formation of ideals, as 
essayed more especially hy the rational school of 
moralists, comes to grief upon the incongi'uity 
between the ideal and the actual. 

Now this would undoubtedly he true, W'ere the 
construction of ideals the final task of ethics. 
Such, however, is not the case. Natui'e, and 
especially human nature, is so constituted that it 
must liave recourse to reason as a means to its ow n 
harmony and perfection. The first stage, there- 
fore, is the idealizing activity of reason, the out- 
come of which is the rationally harmonized image 
of nature. Hub this is only the first stage ; and, 
when once con.sistency has been realized here, a 
further advance is made, for now practice is to be 
moulded into conformity wdth tlie ideal. Thus 
the contradiction above noted is simply a necessary 
point of transition — necessary, that is, if w'c are to 
iiavo ethical life or action at all. In otlier words, 
if moral results are to be achieved by the rational 
activity of the soul, then the eiul, the task set 
liefore us, must first of all be known ; and only 
W'hen it is know'ii can we jiroceed to the task of 
realizing it. The antithesis betw'ocu the rational 
ideal and human nature, as it is, is not an absolute 
one. The trutli is rather, that life, as w'e know 
it, awaii-s the rational action of the soul as the 
medium by which it is to be harmonized and trans- 
figured. The initial, or idealizing, stage of the 
moral process of reason is therefore responsible 
for no more than the harmonious, consistent for- 
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rnatioii of the ideal. Once tliiH has been attained, 
consistency makes the further demand Unit the 
ideal shall not remain a bare ideal, but shall be 
realized. It is impossible to rest satisfied with the 
mere self-consistency of the ideal : consistency 
must also govern its practical ap])lication to life. 

Now, as regards tnia practical accomplishment 
of tile ideal, we must bear in mind that there are 
two factors in the process. There is, first of all, 
the application of the ideal to the concrete facts of 
life ; and, secomlly, its realization on the part of 
the will. In either aspect wo must take account 
of consistency, i.e. of the reouirement that the 
unifying impulse of reason shall operate throughout 
with absolute authority. 

The application of the ideal to the concrete case 
implies the faculty of taste or judgment,— Kant’s 
UrtheUskraftf — the instinctive form of which is 
conscience. In accordance with what has already 
been said, this immediate judgment of conscience 
cannot be self-sustaining, but, in so far as it is 
valid, it pro- supposes knowledge of the moral bhyd, 
as well as the right use of the concrete ideas of the 
end which have been grafted upon the ideal by 
education. Now, since practical life sets particular 
tasks before us, and since a particular task requires 
a particular time for its performance, the question 
arises, what action ought to ensue at a given 
moment — for, of course, the ideal, as something 
concrete, has various sides. Kut it is impossible 
to act consistently with reference to more than one 
side at a time, and, if we take the one nearest to us 
as the most important, our act will bo consistent 
in a partial sense only. The ecclesiastic, for 
example, may fix his mind so intently upon the 
interests of hia church as to be oblivious of other 
duties. Such a one-sided consistency is the result 
of limitation, and leads to fanaticism ; fiat jastitkxy 
percat mimdiis 1 We may, in fact, find a con- 
sistency which is so rigid as to verge upon puer- 
ility, as, e.g.f when some positive law, such as 
Sabbath-observance, is over-emphasized in the 
manner of the Pharisees. The vital matter is 
rather to keep the ideal before the mind in every 
act. Every act must be of sucli a kind as will, in 
its degree? and place, furtlier the entire moral 
process ; only so can the ideal he realized in each 
particular case. This mav seem too great a burden 
to lay upon the generality of mankind. How 
many, it may be asked, are so far advanced in 
ethical knowledge, or .so proficient in the exercise 
of their judgment, as to bo capable of subjecting 
every cjise Uj such thorough-going rollexion ? The 
majority trust to their conscience, which way lie 
said to express the average ethical culture of the 
day, and at best they plead for some modification 
of tho universal law in view of their personal 
circumstances. For instance, in regard to tho 
obligation of philanthropy, they point to the state 
of their resources, or to tlicir responsibility to those 
that have the first claim upon them ; and, on tho 
whole, they faro wonderfully well with this 
instinctive judgment, for they are in this w^ay 
making a genuinely consistent application of the 
ideal. The explanation is, of course, that every 
man finds himself in a certain .situation, in certain 
definite relationships; and a whole array of actions 
— provision for one’s family, assiduity in one’s 
catling, etc. — have become matters of use and 
wont With respect to such things there grows up 
a certain moral conviction, which requires no 
special preliminary consideration, since, so to 
speak, it has become transformed into flesh and 
blo^. Thus tho immediate j udgment of conscience 
is, in general, the consistent application of tiie 
ideal to the particular case. 

It is different when one takes an active part in 
public life. Exact knowledge will then be required, 


so that one’s decisions may bo of the right kind ; 
and a mature reflexion upon one’s oavh fsu ulty of 
judgment will he no more than proper. I'he same 
thing axiplies when wo are confronted with impor- 
taut issues. Here also a man must curcfuily 
w'eigh all the salient facts of the situation, so that 
his action may in its oun measure meet the entire 
moral demands of the occasion. The realization 
of the ideal will in such instances call for a 
devclox>cd tact and foresight, while these qualities 
will also bo needed in order to understand the 
faculties by which, and the conditions in which, 
we must act, as well as the laws of the objects we 
wish to work upon. Self-knowledge anu know- 
ledge of facts are the jne- requisites of framing 
right ends and apidying ai>T)roprittto means. No 
relaxation of consistency is aisceriiihlc lieie, for it 
is precisely tho world as given which is to be 
transformed by the moral ideal. On the contrary, 
consistency demands that everything necessary to 
tho accomplishment of that great emi shall he done. 

When, however, the intelligence has been thus 
brought to bear consistently upon particular cases, 
it is then required, first, that tho will shall har- 
monize with tho intelligence, and, secondly, tliat 
tho ax)pro|>riate mental and boilily organs shall bo at 
the disposal of the will. Tho former desideratum 
is in this instance the fundamental union of tiio 
will with the moral ideal, !.«. the good will com- 
bined with love or enthusiasm for the ideal. 'I’liis 
good will is also of crucial importance for particular 
volitions. But, in tho second place, tho volition 
can be carried into ctVect only by tho exercise of 
tho relative organs, and here the significance of 
psychology and psychox>hyHics for etliics comes into 
view. Wo need not, however, speak of this a.spcct 
in detail. Enough has been said to show that in 
ethics tho idea of consistency, alike in the forma- 
tion and in tho practical realization of the moral 
ideal, is of decisive importance. 

liiTBRATURB.— G. Simmel, MinUit. in die 3loralwf88eniich. 
(Berlin, 1892-93); H. Spencer, Data o/ Kthict'^ (liOnd. 1879), 
cf. First Princ. (18C2), xiv.-zvii., xxii.-xxiv. ; H. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics* (Loud. 1001); Schleiermacher, Entunirf 
einea Systemi der Sittenlehre, ed. A. Schweitzer (Berlin, 1834- 
64), Uen. Introd., and pt. iii. Introd. ; J. J. Baumann, Handb, 
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logical conditions of moral pratitice ; Kant, Krilik der reinen 
Kmmn/f, ed. Rosenkranx, ii. 418-437, Kritik der praktiachen 
Femwyl, viii., Grundleaung zur Metaphyaik der Sitien’, R. 
Rothe, Theol. Ethik* (Wittenberg, 1800-70), li. Einleit. ; A. 
Dorner, Daa menachliche Jlandeln (Berlin, 1805), Introd. Iff., 
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CONSOLATION, COMFORT (Christian).- 
Consolaiion is an act or process of giving comfort ; 
the state of being comforted ; or the condition and 
cousciousnc.ss of relief from anxiety and distress, 
or of sui)port in sorrow and aflliction. Comfort is 
a complex emotion induced by means of consola- 
tion, or the act or x>roecss of comforting; but, 
although it is to ho clastsed among the emotional 
states, it has certain wcll-delined presentational 
as|)ects. In its fullest, and especially in its re- 
ligious, sense, there is the con.sciouhiicss of a person 
whose presence, words, or acts are the source of 
the feeling of comfort, and constitute the consoling 
element. Although there are several weakened 
uses of the term ‘comfort,’ and it is often em- 
idoyed in an abstract and derived sense, tho x^er- 
sonal (or quasi-personal) source is always inijilied. 
The immediate effect upon the will is that of solace 
or soothing, restraint from agonizing or neurotic 
effort, and the inhibition of excited acts. The sub- 
conscious effect is that of a tonic, and the will is 
braced thereby for healthful exercise.^ Whilst the 
consciousness of a xi^rsonal presence and influence 
is the dominant feature in religious consolation, 
there is always, in the back^ound at least, the 
presentation of something tnat produces pain, 

1 See W. James, Varieties of Religioua Experience, p. 593. 
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distress, or anxiety. Probably in most cases the 
cause of the painful feeling is at first the focus of 
attention, but the process of consolation forces it 
into the background as the comfort is being ex- 
perienced. The consciousness of personal help and 
support is the positive clement in the case, whilst 
the negative is the sense of relief and mitigation. 

As consolation and comfort play an cxcet^dingly 
important part in tlie Chris! ian consciousness and 
In the oflices of relipon, the connotation of these 
terms in devotional literature is in general identi- 
cal with Scripture usage, from which it is (lerived. 
The Ileb. word (Ps lltP, Job 6'®) has its root- 
meaning in the act of breathing j)antingly or 
siglIiIlg^ probably as the expression of deep, sym- 
j)athctic feeling on the part of the consoler. It 
especially refers to (Jod as the Comforter of 11 is 
people in their ntllicti(m, calamity, or persecution, 
or even in their repentance. In most cases, as in 
Ps comfort is given to the righteous, as 

BucU, in their tribulation, but in some other 
instances, as in Is 4()\ the comfort follows upon 
repentance, and Jahweh is represented as having 
changed from His state of anger to that of pity 
and compassion for His people. The richest form 
of c(nnfort in the ()T is probably wliat is often 
designated ‘ the motherhood of (ilod ’ (Is 66*®).* 

The NT conce])tion of consolation and comft>rt 
in general lias no reference to sin, but refers rather 
to the persecution, distress, and tribulation to 
wliic.h the faithful are exposed. The word most 
frequently employed is Trap<SiK\r)(Ti.s, whoso judmary 
Bignilicance is that of the luinistrationH of one 
calUsl to assist, counsel, or relieve, vapanvdia 
(I Co 14® only) refers to comfort givtui by word or 
speech, whilst irap-qyopla (Col 4“ only) brings out 
the aspect of sootliing. The presence of Go<l is the 
d(^minant feature in (Christian consolation, together 
with the promises, assurances, and j)ledges of sup- 
port and ultimate victory through Christ, (xod 
as manifested in Christ is the Comforter of His 
children ; but more sjjeeilically the prc.scnce and 
power of God realized in the Spirit, through whom 
Christ returned to His disciples at Pentecost, in- 
dicate tbe significance of the Holy Spirit being 
designated the Comforter (irapdAXwros, Jn 14*«- ^ 
15 -^ 16 ^). 

There are two instances in the NT where com- 
fort may be considensl to have reference to repent- 
ance and forgiveness. The first instance is that 
of the second Peatitude (Mt 5“*), but it is by no 
means certain that the * mourning’ (ol xevSQuuTcs) 
refers to one’s own sin. The other case is in 
2 Co 7*", where it apjiears that St. Paul experi- 
ences the comfort on account of the godly sorrow 
which is felt by the Corinthian converts. The 
most familiar instance in devotional literature of 
the function of comfort in remission of sin is in the 
Book of Common Prayer immediately after the 
Absolution, in the Olfice of Holy Coiiiniunion : 

* Hear wliat comfortable ivords our Saviour Christ 
saith,' etc. Tlie personal ministrations of syiii- 
pathy, love, and support in the midst of sorrow 
and pain are far more prominent in the NT and 
in Christian literature than deliverance from the 
evils themselves. It is as though the inevitable- 
ness of 8U fieri ng were recognized, especially the 
forms of it that Christians are called upon to bear 
for their Master’s sake and as incidental to tlieir 
work of extending the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘ All 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall sutler 
jiersccutiqii’ (2 Ti 3*’*). In the sense, therefore, in 
which tribuiation is regarded as iiartaking of 
Glirist 8 Bufienngs, and as the result of >vell-cloing 
/ / 

1 The Arab- AjJoj sltfrilfies the act of ‘being kind to,’ or 
'patient with ’(a person), and consequently ‘comfort.’ 


or endured for righteousness’ sake, consolation is 
not given in the form of the removal of such 
grievances, but in the consciousness of the Divine 
jjrcscnce and approval, and the grace of God Ui sup- 
port and sustain throughout all these experiences. 

Whilst the Divine Being is the ultimate source 
of comfort, the * Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort ’ (2 (?o P**), it is explicitly taught by St. 
Paul that Christian believers should in their turn 
become comforters of those who need sympathy 
and strength. In harmony with this injunction, 
the consolations of religion may be administered by 
the officers of the Church and by nil who have hna 
to pass through such experiences themselves. They 
are to be the instruments whereby the Divine com- 
fort is mediated and brought to bear iijion other 
souls and lives. Barnabas, who was exceptionally 
gifted in this respect, was fitly surnainea ‘sou of 
consolation’ (ul6s Trapa/cXiio-tws, Ac 4®®). 

The circumstances under which the adininistra- 
iion of consolation is needed by the Christian and 
generally commented upon in devotional and in 
homilctical literature will now be summarized. 

(1) Physlcnl or mcvtal limit nt ions, pain, or 
distress. — The comfort consists in the knowledge 
of the diseij)Unary value of sufi'ering, the con- 
sciousness of t])0 transeendcrit power of the 
spiritual in the realized infirmity of the flesh, 
and the acquisition and development of the gifts 
and graces of sym])athy, tenderness, and gentle- 
ness with other stifi'ercrs, together with patience 
and fortitude. ‘Tuiic non est melius remedium 
qiiani pationtia, ct abnegatio mei in voluntate 
Dei* {h Kempia, de Iniit. Christi, lib. ii. c. ix. 6). 
The classic example of this form of consolation is 
that of St. Paurii ‘thorn in the flesh,’ and his 
comment thereupon, * Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my weaknesses, that the strength 
of Christ may rest upon mo . . . for when I am 
weak, then am I strong’ (2 Co 12®*-). 

(2) Anxiety, perplexity, and care. — Hero the 
Cliristian needs the assurance that ho is in the 
hands of an All-wise and All-loving Heavenly 
Father, and that, so lon^ as he makes God’s causo 
and kingdom his chief interest and aim, all that 
is necessary for the cirectivo discharge of his duty 
and tbe accomplishiuent of his work will bo secured 
to liim {Mt 6®®). As God is in the whole environ- 
ment of our life, so shall those who trust in Him 
be under His direction, as they are beneath His 
protecting hand. 

(3) Dcpre.s.s’ion and spiritual desolation. — The 
best consolation under tliese con<litions is the 
exhortation to continue in the prayerful and per- 
sistent discliarge of duty and Cliristian work, and 
to wait patiently for the revealing of God’s face 
and favour, and especially not to rely too exclu- 
sively upon one’s feelings. Von Hiigel points out 
the need for the ‘ sober and stable, consistent and 
persistent, laborious upbuilding of moral and re- 
ligious character, work, and evidence,' instead of 
yield in'j^ to ‘ fierce and fitful,’ ‘ wayward and fleet- 
ing feelings,’ in the hours of darkness and isolation 
of soul {The Mystical Element of Jleligion, i. 6f.). 
The exorcise or faith strengthens the Christian in 
the consciousness tliat prayer for light and joy 
will sooner or later be heard, and that the inner 
witness will bo given. 

(4) l)ijf.cxilty in Christian work, onposition and 
persecution. — Here the conflict of wills comes into 
play, and the determination of the heart against 
God and in defiance of the gracious influences that 
are brought into operation. This is particularly 
distressing when, as in the time of persecution, 
the opposition assumes an ag^essive form. Chris- 
tians are exhorted in the NT not to grow faint- 
hearted or weary in bearing their testimony even 
though they may have to seal it with their olood 
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They are cncouraj'ed to take comfort in the })ro- 
spect and promise of the ultimate triumpli of the 
trutli and the all-conqiicring power of Jove wJiich 
refuses not to surt'er and to die. Moreover, they 
are to regard their sutVerings borne In love on 
helialf of others as the means wlieroby the hearts 
of their opponents an<l persecutors are to be reache<l, 
and they are taught to pray and hope that the 
opposition will bo ultimatclv broken down. The 
lino of consolation adopted by the Fathers in en- 
couraging the Churches to endure i)ersocut ion was 
in general to remind them of the prcdicjtions <)f our 
Lord and the Apostles (Trenmus, adv. HtKr. lib. iv. 
c. xxiii.); to iwiiit to the notable examples of 
martyrdoni, from the death of Abel to the i)a.ssion 
of our TiOrd (Cyprian, Ep. Iv.) ; and also to seek to 
win the hearts of men by ‘Christ’s new way of 
patience* (Tert. adv. Marrion. lib. iv. c. 16). 

(5) Bereavement. - Those who are bereave<l are 
comforted by the blessed memories of the ptust, 
wliich ever remain as a sacred treasure, ana by 
the promises that they shall meet again those who 
die in the Lord, for their life is iissured in the 
Kesurrection life of the Conqueror of death anti 
the grave. 8t. Ainbro.se stated the ground of the 
Christian’s hoj>o thus : ‘ Ilabent gentiles solatia 
sua, quia reimiem malonim omnium mortem existi* 
mant. . . . Nos \ero ut erectiores praemio, itii 
etiam patientiorcs solatio esse debemus ; non eiiim 
amitti, sed praernitti videntur, quos non as.suniptura 
mors, sed aeternitas receptura e.st’ (de Excenaa 
Fralris sui Satyri^ lib. i. c. 71). St. Paul refers 
to the state of the sainted dead, and their final 
triumph through their Lord, and admonishes the 
The.s.salonians to ‘ comfort one another with these 
words’ (1 'rii P**). 

(6) Death and the fear of Leyond all 

other consolations the consciousness of the ])res- 
ence and power of Christ —the Kesurrection and ihc 
Life, "who lias triumphed over the last enemy — is 
assured to the believer. So closely related i.s the 
dying saint to his Tiord, tliat St. Paul speaks of 
him as being amongst tho.so who are asleep in (or 
through) Jesus {Sii roO ’Ii/croO, 1 Tli 4’^), and as 
dying untxi the Lord (llo IP). This thought is 
also carried out by St. John in the Apocalypse ; 
* Pleased are the dcail wliich <lio in the Lonr [4y 
Kvpl(^, Rev I'P^). This rclalionship en.sures to 
fTiristian believers the hoiie of heaven, eternal 
life, and a glorious resurrection. 

Whilst tlie experiences here summarized call for 
consolation, and that consolation is found in the 
promises of Sc.rijituro ami in waiting upon Cod, 
there is always an implicit reference to the Divine 
Being Himself as the jirimary source of comfort. 
Thomas h Kempis clearly expresses this when he 
says ; ‘ Unde non poteris, aniiua mca, plene con- 
Bolari ncc perfocte recreari, nisi in Deo, roiisolatoro 
paujierum ae susceptore humilium’ {de Imit. Christie 
lib. iii. c. xvi.). In a secondary or derived .sense, 
the words of Cod, His attributes, and His gifU arc 
often referred to os beinj' in themselves comforts, 
just 08 , in ordinary atiairs, material things are 
ac.signated ‘ comforts’ if they minister to our well- 
being, not being luxuries on the one hand, or 
necessaries on the other. Also it is one of the 
duties and privileges of Christian believers to be 
the means of coiiimunicating the comfort they 
have received of God to other soul.s, by sympathy 
and tenderness, and by the support of collective 
faith and intercessory prayer. In the exercise of 
this function of consolation, the ridlex action is 
experienced, which, in no .slight degree, brings a 
sense of satisfaction, and even of joy, in being of 
service to suH’ering humanity. 

Further, comfort is realized by ( Christians in the 
consciousness of community witn their Lord in His 
sufferings, in being partakers with liiui in the 


work of redemption, in drinking of the cup from 
which He drank, and in being Iwiptized with Hi.s 
bapti.Hin. In tribulation iiicurn‘<i in tlui service of 
humanity, and incidental to the accomplishment 
of 11 is work, there is, a.s St. Paul expres.sod it, the 
filling up what is lacking of the allbn-tions of Cliri.st 
(Col r-*^). The Mystics of all schools have always 
been accu.stomed to direct the attention of the 
persecuted to the cross of Christ as the chief 
source of consolation, especially where suiVerings 
have re.snlted from devotion to Hi.s cuu.se. In con- 
templating thus the marks of His pain and anguish 
and the sense of desolation that lie endured ui)oii 
the cross, they have realized that they were one 
with Him in hearing reproach and ignominy, even 
though they could not sufler as He did in expiation 
of human guilt. Moreover, the thought of the 
transcendence of Clirist’s sufVerings insiured a feel- 
ing of gratitude and an inspiratii)!! to the believing 
soul to endure * the contradict ion of sinners’ without 
complaint or impatience. John Newton, in his w'cll- 
known hymn, ‘ llegone, unbelief,’ etc., dwells upon 
this thought — ‘Did Jesus thus suller, and shall I 
repine?’ These considerations iiisjurod the hymn 
of John Keble, in The Christian Year^ for Good 
Friday, that to the cross the mourner’s eye should 
turn ‘with softer power for comfort’ in earth’s 
darkest hour than on any bright day. 

The full meaning of (Tirlstian consolation is not 
exhausted a})art from the concej)tion of the mystic 
union of Christ with the believer. There is a sense 
in which the Church has ever been conscious that, 
as (Jhrist is the head of the body of believers, He 
Hutl’ers not only for their sins, but in all the sorrows 
and tribulation that God’s people have to endure. 
God’s consolation is, in this mystical Hcnse, the 
realization of (hirist’s prescuee with us in all life’s 
painful experiences, in His humanity and His 
eternal priesthood. The realization of God’s 
presence in (Tirist bears the promise of ultimate 
triniri[)h, and, although Christ’s disciples shall have 
tribulation in the world, their final corKjiicst is 
secured and guaranteed in His victory over all. 

Litkratj'rb.— T here ifl noBiihJcct more freqiiotitly roferred to 
in (lie whole of devotional literature than cunsol.itioii, hut the 
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Dublin, n. d. ; Frassinetti, Consolation of a Devout Soul, 
Ixmdon, 187&; Cowper, Newton, Doddridge, etc., Comfort 
for the. Mourner, London, 1822; R. Buchanan, Comfort in 
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J. G. JAMK55. 

CONSOLATION (Greek and Roman). — In 
Greece the germs of a literature of con, solution can 
bo traced to ancic.nt tiiiie.s. The dead were com- 
memorated in threnodies, which were designed 
also to con.sole the bereaved, and a great vogue 
wa.s enjoyed by a threnos of Findar, in wliich the 
ideas of the Orphic eschatology were draw n upon 
for consolation, and wdiich is made u.se of in the 
pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochos. In Athens it 
was cuatomary, probably after the Persian wars, 
Ia) engage a rhetor to deliver a funeral oration — 
like Uiat, c.j/., which Thucydides jmts into the 
mouth of Pericles— regarding those who had fallen 
in battle ; and it was usual at the close to address 
the relatives in consoling terms. Several of these 
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orations are still extant ; one, the cpitaphios of 
Hyperides, is known to have been delivered in 
322 B.C. The grounds of coiiHolation are set forth 
in ch. 20 of tlie Mctiexcms of Plato, which is a 
parody upon the sophistic epitnphios of the type 
seen in tliat .composed by Gorgias. Philosophy 
likewise had at an early stage wrought out certain 
consolatory lines of thought, and it is possible that 
the writings of Antisthenes the Cynic may have 
suggested what Xenophon makes Socrates say in 
the Apology. Aristotle’s dialogue * Eudemus on 
the Soul,’ and the ‘ (^allistlienes on Mourning* of 
Theophrastus, were also well stored with consming 
sentiments. But the standard work of the kind 
was that of Grantor the Academic (c. 270 B.C.) * On 
Mourning,’ which was sent by the author to a friend 
whose children had died, and which Cicero calls 
*aureolus et ad verbum ediscendus libellus * (Acaof. 
ii. 135). As it treated of sorrow not as a repre- 
hensible emotion— in the manner of the Stoics— 
but rather as a natural impulse, requiring only 
to be kept within bounds, the book found many 
readers; and, when Cicero, in 45 B.C., essayed the 
composition of his Comolatio for his own comfort 
after the demise of his daughter Tullia, he made 
Grantor’s work the basis of his own, while he 
reproduced its ideas a little later in tliaDisp. Tusc. 
(esp. i. 19-72). Plutarch does the same thing in 
the piece addressed to Apollonia. Epicurus also 
had elaborated many comforting sentiments, as he 
was specially concerned to deliver men from the 
fear oi death ; ho sought to convince them of the 
painlessness of dying, and of the absolute cessation 
of perception thereafter, thus grappling with the 
popular superstitions about the terrors of the under 
world (Lucrot. de Her. Nat. iii., with Heinze’s 
com. ). 

Nor had the rhetoricians neglected the con- 
solatory oration, and in the Hellenistic periotl — 
perhaps oven from the time of Isocrates— they had 
framed for this species of composition certain 
rules, which in their later form are found in tho 
fUBodos €inTa<pluv of pseudo- Dionysius and the Tcpl 
raoafivBfrriKov of Menander (4th cent. A.D.). These 
rules are followed not merely by heathen, but 
even by Ghristiaii, funeral discourses (cf. F. Bauer, 
Die Trostreden dea Gregor v. Nysaa, Marburg, 
1892). It is specially worthy of note that the plan 
of composition elaborated by the rhetoricians was 
taken over by poetry, tho most outstanding 
instance of this being tho Consolatio ad Liviam 
which bears the name of Ovid, and which is 
neither a fabrication of tho llcnaissaiice period 
nor, as was long believed, a product emanating, 
under Seneca’s influence, from the later school of 
rhetoric, but a poem actually presented to Livia 
upon the death of Drusus in 9 B.C. The rhetorical 
fldiemo hod also an influence upon the work of 
Statius (esp. Silvait ii. 6 : * Consolatio ad Flavium 
Ursiim ’). 

Among the elements of a consolatory oration a 
special place is given to the praiso of the deceased. 
According to the detailed rules for the iyKihpAov, 
this permitted of great amplification. The dis- 
course likewise described the way in which the 
departetl would be received by his ancestors and 
the heroes of antiquity. The bereaved were also 
shown that their experience was common to man- 
kind, that not only individuals but whole king- 
doms had perished, that life is siiiiplp a trust from 
the Deity, and tliat excessive grief can profit 
neither the mourner nor the dead. Instances were 
also given of men who, like Priam, would have 
been happier had they died earlier. 

A distinct species of this literature appears in 
the ' con.solations ’ addressed to those who had 
been banished, as, «.^, Seneca’s letter to his 
mother Ilelvia, and rlutarch’s irepl In 


these, os in works of consolation generally, special 
use is made of the ideas expressed m the jHipulor 
diatribe of the Cynics, emphasis being laid upon 
the thought that the home of the wise man is not 
a particular city but the whole world. Here, too, 
the writers drew extensively upon the examples of 
celebrated exiles, such as Antenor, Kvander, and 
Diomedes. 

Litskaturk.— K. Buresch, Leiptiger Siudiem^ lx. (1886) 1 ; 
A Gercke, in Tiroeinium Philologum (Bonn, 1888) ; Skutsch, 

* Consolatio ad Liviam,' in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 933 ; A Giesocke, 
De philoaophorum veterum qxica ad exitium tpectant aententiit 
(Uipziff, 1801). W. KKOLL. 

CONSTANCY.— This quality is most clearly 
manifested by instinct (^.o.)— the innate tendency 
to respond similarly to similar influences, lleason- 
ing introduces variations. As a large part of the 
experience of savages is due to instinct, their 
conduct can be predicted till they are moved by 
thought, and then they are erratic ; for guiding 
principles are lacking, with the result that way- 
wardness and fickleness are conspicuous. Attention 
is irksome to them (as to children), and tasks that 
are readily begun are swiftly abandoned. The 
civilized man criticizes and often resists instincts, 
Avhile he compels the various choices that are open 
to him to move in directions favourable to nis 
designs. Constancy may belong to a single thread 
of a life, or it may bo characteristic of the entire 
collection of activities. An affection of love or 
hate may abide for years without having occasion 
to display itself and without aficcting the ordinary 
conduct ; at length the opportunity comes, and the 
fires that had been hidden blaze out. In other 
cases there are pur^ioses which day by day mould 
all the circumstances and call into their service 
every power of body and mind. 

(1) Social influences and the neccMitu of obtain- 
ing a livelihood account for many sorts of constancy. 
Personal tendencies to variation are subject to 
limitations imposed by the opinions and plans of 
others. To a large extent we must all comply with 
demands made upon us, and it is so hazardous to 
forsake the career to which one has been bred, that 
the trade or profession chosen secures the service 
of the entire life. Success requires patience and 
perseverance. Hand and mind gain facility by 
continuous endeavours, the spur to which is often 
the necessity of providing for domestic needs. 
Nevertheless, in the most mechanical calling there 
may live affections and aspirations due to an over 
fresh willingness ; in the moss-covered well there 
is spring water. The soul can steadily rise, though 
outwardly the man appears to be treading a mill- 
round. Fidelity to persons and to causes fre- 
quently makes music in what appear to be 
monotonous histories. 

(2) Tendencies to constancy are not equally 
strong in all natures. There are weather-cock, 
and there are stubborn, souls ; for flexibility and 
firmness are partly to bo ascribeil to constitution. 
Undisciplined no one can be satisfactory, but the 
discipline required differs in each case. Some 
vessms drift to and fro and are in danger of 
foundering, while others stick fast on the rocks 
and look as if they would be battered to pieces by 
the waves ; tho Christian religion would guide the 
one class and release the other. To change the 
constitution is a miracle of which Christianity 
believes itself to have the secret. Shallow soil can 
be deepened and rock can bo dissolved; hence 
there may appear corn-producing fields, and 
gardens lovely and fragrant with flowers. 

(3) When is constamy admirable f Only when 
it is a quality of aims that enrich human experience, 
when it belongs to a purpose to convert moral 
ideals to the actual, to acquire and spread truth, 
to respond gladly to whatsoever is pure and lovely. 
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to love men and to lalwur for their good, to 
make one’s life valuable to humanity. Such pur- 
[K)scs admit minor changes, whereas evil motives, 
such os pride, may lie behind some forms of 
constancy. In order to maintain a vitally im- 
iwrtant consistency, superficial inconsistency is 
often imperative. There cannot be a righteous 
adhesion to opinions the falsity of which has been 
demonstrated, for * constancy in mistake is 
constant folly.’ Would not a resolution never 
to vote dillerently, never to espouse another 
faith, imply that in youth infallibility had been 
acquired? An abiding loyalty to truth necessi- 
tates changes in beliefs, habits, and allies. But 
serious men cannot alter easily or without pain. 
The lower consistency is abandoned for a higher, 
and the abandonment is often accompanied by 
loss of what is dear, without any apparent com- 
pensating gain. 

(4) ThA conditions of constancy , — Failing the 
predominance of one idea or affection, the ideas 
and affections must be of a kind to work together 
with a good measure of hannony. ‘A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways ’(Ja P). 
Serious and deep contradictions are ruinous. A 
oommanding purpose (or purposes that harmonize 
with one anotlier) will consolidate and organize the 
impulses and desires, so that, from being a mob, 
they are converted into an army. Noble aims will 
gather about themselves the strength and warmth 
of the lower impulses : and after a time the habit 
of beating dowm sensual and unsocial impulses will 
cause the soul to move more and more easily on 
the higher than on the lower paths. Courage will 
be required, and sacrifices also. Devotion to the 
interests of persons can survive the discovery of 
unworthiness in those wliom one loves ; and the 
cause espoused can still be served, though it fails 
to gain popular approbation ; * many waters can- 
not quench love’ (Ca 8^). Generally there is the 
sympathy of some companions whose support helps 
to keep the fires of zeal burning. Especially is 
constancy promoted if the general plan of life or 
some particular design or way is believed to have 
the favour of heaven ; for then there is the 
assurance of supernatural assistance, and all the 
rills and streams of one’s purposes seem to be 
drawn into the river of Goa’s will. The human 
will is never so firm as when it thinks itself to l>e 
merged in God’s, and great confidence possesses 
the aspirant to sanctity who reads, ‘This is the 
will of God, even your saiictiticatioii ’ (I Th 4^). 

(6) The effects of coiulancy . — In Oliver Crom- 
well’s Bible >vas the inscription, ‘ O. C. 1644, Qui 
cessat esse mclior cessat esse bonus.’ Mere visits 
to realms of thought, or occasional excursions into 
any sphere of activity, are insufficient to make 
deep marks on charoc'ter, or to give skill in any 
handicraft or profession. A few warm days in 
winter can produce no harvest. Who can be an 
acconiplishea musician, scientist, linguist, without 
persistent toil ? Great are the difiorences between 
the replts of KarotKita and rapoiK^u, A favourite 
word in ^ the Fourth Gospel is fUvut : the branch 
that ‘abides* in the vine hears much fruit (Jn 16®). 
No wonder that Buuyan had an aversion to the 
lives of Mr. Pliable and Mr. Temporary, seeing 
that such men not only fail to roach the Celestial 
City, but even discourage other pilgrims. By 
constancy power is accumulated and capitalized, 
skill is acquired, and the soul makes for itself a 
tradition which it is ashamed not to lionour. 
While the man becomes a law to himself, observers 
can rely upon him and infer his future from his 
past conduct, for there is logical connexion between 
the past and the present. Constancy makes the 
good better and tlio bad worse. See also Persk* 
YSRANCB. 


LiTxaATURB.— J. Sully, Outlines of Psyeholwnj, now ed., 
tendon, 1804, ch. on ' Habit’ ; W. James, Psych*ilo,jy ^ tendon, 
1802, vol. ii. ch. iv. ; T. Carlyle, f'aet and rresfnt, bk. ii. ch. 
xvii. ’ Beg^nings,’ and bk. iv. ch. iv. ‘Permanence’; Carveth 
Read, Natural and Social Kthies, tendon, 1010. 

W. J. Hendkbson. 

CONST ANTINE.-l. Life.-Flavius Valerius 
Aurelius Constantinus was born on 27th Feb. of 
a year uncertain, generally given as 274, but 
probably a little later.^ The place was Nais.su8 
(Nisch) in Dardania (Servia) (Anon. Valesii, 2 ; 
Constant. Porphyrogenitus, tie Tkefnatibns, ii. 9 
[in Migne, PG cxiii.]). The fiction of his birth at 
York, current in ail mcdiicval English historians 
(the silence of Bede, HE i. 8, should bo noted), 
arose from a misunderstanding of the phrase 
‘illic oriendo’ (Panegyr. vi. 4), which refers to his 
accession, not his birth. Constantine’s father, M. 
Flavius Valerius Constantius (the surname Chlorus 
is not found until late Greek writers), was a noble 
Dardanian soldier, whose mother was the niece of 
the emperor Claudius. Ilis mother, Flavia Helena 
(b. about 250 ; Euseb. Vita Vonstnntini,^ iii. 46), 
was the daugliter or servant (Ambrose, do Ohitu 
Thcodosiii 42) of an innkemier of Drepaiium in 
Bithynia, a city rebuilt by Constantine in 327 in 
her honour ana re-named Hclenopolis. Her mar- 
riage to Constantius was probably irregular (A non. 
Vales. 1 ; Zosinius, lies Gestce, ii. 8 ; these pfis- 
sages should not bo presscil as more than morgan- 
atic [see Digest, xxv. 7]) until after the birth of 
her son (cf. Constantine’s legislation, infra, V. i. 
d (2)). When Constantine was about 14, his father 
was promoted by Diocletian to the rank of ‘ Cmsar * 
(1st March 293), with the government of Gaul 
and Britain, on condition that he divorced Helena 
and married Theodora, daughter of the emperor 
Maximian. Constantine di<l not accompany his 
father, but was left at Diocletian’s court at 
Nicomedia, possibly as a hostage, until the grow’- 
ing icalousy of Galerius, after the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian (Ist May 306), compelled 
him to a memorable ride across Europe to Ids 
father’s camp at Boulogne (Lactant. de Mortibus 
Pemc?/f.®24; Anon. Vales. 3, 8), where ho arrived 
in time to share his father’s victerics over the Piets 
(Euinenius, Panegyr. vii. 7). 

The death of Constantius at York (25th July 
306) was followed by the procdaiuation by the 
army of Constantino as ‘ Ctesar ’ (Zos. li. 9 ; 
‘Augustus’ in Euseb. UK viii. 13, VC i. ‘22, 
though this higher honour wa.s not ratified by 
Galerius until tno following year {Panegyr. vi. 5 ; 
coins in Eckhel, Doct. Num, Vet. viii. 72 ; Lact. 
MP 25]). His seat of government was Trbves, 
which he embellished with many buildings. In 
307 he strengthened his position by his marriage 
at Arles to Fausta, the daughter of Maximian. 
The Empire was thus divided between six rulers ; 
in the East, Galerius, Licinian (VahiriusLicinianua 
Licinius), and Maximin Daza ; in the West, Con- 
stantine (Gaul and Britain), Maximian, who liad re- 
assumed the purple, and his son Maxentius. But 
Maximian, after a craf^ intrigue against Constant- 
ino, was captured and forced to strangle himself in 
Feb. 310 (Lact. MP ‘29, 30 ; Eumen. Panegyr. vii. 
20), while the death of Galerius at Sardica (Anon. 
Vales. 3, 8) in May 311 led to the division of 
the Empire between Constantine, Licinian, and 
Maximin Daza. The three refused to recognize 
Maxentius, whose tyranny in his province of 
Italy, Africa, and Spain, gave Constantine an ex- 
cuse for the invasion of Italy (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, 
VC i. 26 ; Nazarius, Panegyr. x. 19, 31 ; Zos. 
ii. 14 says Maxentius was the aggressor). He 

» Soeck, Gescih. d. UnUr gangs d. antik. Wdt, i. 486 n., gives 
280 aa the date, but his reference, CIL 1.* p. 802, Beems in- 
accurate. 

a Hereafter cited as KC. » Hereafter cited as MP. 
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crosBed the Alps (Sept. 312) either hy Ml. Cenis or 
by Mt. G6nfevro (see the (tonteiupofary [A.D. 333] 
Itin. Anon, BurdigahnsCy cd. Geycr in VSEL xxxix. 
5), captured Susa and Verona (Oct.), and within 
68 days of declaring war defeated the sluggish 
Maxontiiis at Saxa Kubra, about 9 miles N. W. of 
Home. The drowning of Maxentius in attempting 
to e8cat)e over the Milvian Jkidge (Ponte Molle) 
completed his triiiiiipb, ‘28th Oct. 312 (Anon. Vale.s. 
4, 12 ; Lact. MB 44 ; Kuseb. IIE ix. 9 ; there is a 
full account in Seeek, oji. cit. i. 109-137). 

Const aiitiiie’s victory was followed, early in 313, 
by a conference at Milan with Licinian, and by 
the marriage of Licinian to his sister Constantia. 
The defeat of Daza by Licinian near Adrianople 
(30th A]jr. 313) and his death in August at Tarsus 
left Constantine and Licinian in sole po.ssession 
— the ex-cnn>eror Diocletian dying probably that 
same summer (Scock, op. cit. i. 459 f., following as 
his source Idatius, Consiilares FastiydeXci^ 3rd Dec. 
316) at Salona. Jliit the concord of the two was 
hollow. The first civil war between them was 
ended by the triumphs of Constantine at Cibalis 
(Vinkovci in Hungary), 8th Oct. 314, and Mardia 
in Thrace (Anon. Vales. 5; Zos. ii. 18-20), after 
which a truce was patched up, Constantine leav- 
ing Licinian in po.ssc.ssion of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Lgypt. Constantine now devoted him- 
self to internal reforms, from which he was called 
away by the war with the Goths and Sarmatians 
in Iflyncurn and Dacia (32‘2) and the final struggle 
with Licinian. The victories, in spite of Licinian’a 
superior forces, of Adriano})lo (3rd July 323) and 
Chrysonoli.i (Scutari, 8th Sept. 323) were followed 
by tne numiliation and enforced death of Licinian 
in 324 (Soc. HE i. 4 j Kuseb. VC ii. 18 ; Zos, ii. 
28 ; Eutrop. Brev. x. 6) and the re-union of the 
Einnire under one head. 

Tne foundatiim by Constantino of a new capital 
(4th Nov. 326 [Anon, de Antiq. Constant, i. 3, in 
A. Jlanduri, Jnweriurn Orimtalcy Paris, 1711] ; 
see Tlurckhardt, Die Zeity etc. 416 ; but de llroglic, 
JUglUty etc. i. 410 f., date.s in 328) at Byzantium is 
one of the great events of hi.story. In reality it 
continued Diocletian’s policy of ruling from Nico- 
media. It was dciUcatcd on’llth May 330 (Gibbon, 
ed. Bury, ii. 157 n.), under the title of New Home. 
The removal of the seat of government was com- 
pleted by an entire re -organization of the Empire, 
the new absolute monarchy of Diocletian which 
had taken the place of the old principato being 
consolidated and systematized (see Seeck, op. 
cit. ii.). Constantine’s last years, though years 
of peace, were unfortunate. His chanuder dc- 
enerated (Eutrop. Brev. x. 7), his expensive 
uilding o])eration8 drained the Empire of its re- 
sources (Zos. ii. 32, 35, 38 ; Schiller, Jiofti. Kaiser- 
zeity ii. 230), his liabits became clleminate, and 
his jealousy of a rival made his family life miser- 
able. His elilcst son Crispus, the ollspring of an 
early irregular marriage with Minervina, luwl 
shown great ability in forcing the straits of Helles- 
pont against the superior licet of Licinian (323), 
yet he was executed (July 326) at his father’s com- 
mand (Amm. Marcell. xiv. 11), though the reason 
for this act is obscure. This was followed, possibly 
a year or two later, by the execution of nis wim 
Fausta on the charge of adultery.^ In 331 Con- 
stantine was forced to attack the Sarmatians, who 
had encamped near the, Danube. His victory— 
for his supposed defeat is a curious error of Gibbon 
(ii. 217) -was the last of bis successes. Ho died 
neiir Nicomedia on Whitsunday, 22nd May 337, 
though he nominally reigned for four months 
(until 9th Sept.) after his death. 

1 For detailed invef<titfaiioii o! tins domestic ti^edjr see 
Odrres and Seock, ‘ Die Verwnti(U,enmorde Constantin’s des 
Groisen,’ m ZWT xxx. [18S7], a4Jff., xxxiii. H890J 6311. 


In spite of the claims of Rome, he was buried 
at CoiLstantinople in the peat church of the 
Trinity (later called ‘ Holy Apostles’), which 
ho had comnleted for the purpose the previous 
Easter. At liome the heathen senate enrolled him 
among the gods (V. Scliultze, Untergana d. gr.- 
rom. Ifeidcntwns, 1887-92, i. 66), though the medal 
struck to commemorate this was made of a Chris* 
tian ^po (King, Christian Nu7nismatics, 1873, p. 
53). In 1204, his tomb was destroyed by the Latin 
crusaders on their capture of Constantinople. 

Constantino’s life, like that of Charles the Great, has beoome 
legendary, and was one of the favourite romances of the 
inedi.t'vol Church. On these see the critical ntudies of E. 
Heydenreich, esp. ‘Constantin dor Grosae in dun Sugun des 
Miitelalters ’ In Ztschr. f. GeichichUwmeiiHchaft, ix. 11S93J 
9. Iff. 

II. Extent of the Church at the time of Con- 
stantine’s ‘ conversion.’— At the outset of an in- 
quiry into the great change brought about by 
Coustaiitine, it is of importance to understand 
the extent and influence of the Church and its 
attraction for any statesman. 

(rt) Eumbers. — Materials for forming an esti- 
mate of the strength of (fliristianity under Dio- 
cletian will be found in Harnack’s elaborate 
survey (Expayiskm of Christianity y Eng. tr. ii. 
[1904]* ‘240-456). From a careful study it would ap- 
pear that in the East the Christians, except m 
a few towns, were still only a small minority, 
at the most— one-ninth or so of the whole (IT. 
Richter, Westrbm. Reich [1865], p. 85) — and in the 
West they would bo considerably less. Unfortu- 
nately WG do not know the population of the Em- 
pire. The iiguro of Giblion (i. 42), 120 millions, is 
absurdly large ; J. Beloeli {Bcvblkernng d. gr.-rbm. 
Welly 1886) gives it undor Augustus at 64 mil- 
lions, but this seems too small. If wo take it at 
60 millions under Nero, the great famines, etc., in 
the middle of the 3rd cent, would have reduced it 
to slightly less under Constantine. At the out- 
side, therefore, the Christians would scarcely 
number live millions (Gibbon’s ])roportion, 

[ii. 65], thus comes to the same rijsult), or loss 
than the Jews, wTio numbered over six millions, 
of whom one million were in Egypt. In Rome 
in 250 we calculate from Eusebius, HE vi. 43. 
11, that the Christians numbered between 40,000 
and 50,000 in a city of nearly a million, i.e. 
though this proportion would be higher in the 
time of Constantine. In the country districts 
the Christians were far less numerous tnan in the 
towns. 

(6) Jnjlueme . — But what the Christian.^ lacked 
in numbers they more than made up by their 
organization, unity, wealth, and driving power. 
In these matters only the Jews could eipial them, 
but Judaism was hindered by its Law from ever 
becoming an international religion. The Chris- 
tians, shut off from the pleasures of the world, 
had grown immensely rich, wTiile their morality, 
sobriety, and ontliusiasm would attract any states- 
man who looked deeper than popular rumour. 
For any statesman anxious to infuse new life into 
a dying world Christiani^ had no rival except, 
possibly, Mithraism, for Neo-I’latonlsni, etc., had 
no value for the vulgar ; nor must wo overlook the 
value to the statesman of the Christian doctrine 
of immortality (Burckhardt, op. cit. p. 140). 

HI. Personal relation to Christianity.— The 
personal relation of (Constantine to Christianity 
IS a subject of much importance, as upon its 
decision many questions, both theological and 
ecclesiastical, depend. As to the date of his 
* conversion ’ the earliest authorities are contra- 
dictory. Lactont. Instil. Div, vii. 27, a work 
finished before 311, w^ould be conclusive, but the 
passage has been shown by its editor, Brandt 
(CHEL xix. 668), to be an interpolation. Equally 
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conclusivo would be sentences in the letter of 
Constantine to the bishops at Arles in 314 or 316 
(Optatus Milev. Mon, Vet, {(JSEL xxvi. 20S]), but 
these probably reflect merely the ojunions of 
Hosius (see tn/m, iV, (6)). Zos. ii. 21) (of. Soz. 
HE i. 3) dates the conversion after the execution 
of Crispus, to the remorso for which he attribute,s 
it. For our part we first detect a warmer note as 
to Christianity about 314, in Constantine’s letter 
to Chrestus (Euseb. HE x. 6). As regards his 
whole relation to Christianity, the data are in> 
volved and have been variously interpreted, while 
the difficulty has been increased by the delay of 
his baptism until his death. The whole problem 
has been rendered additionally obscure by the 
complex imperfect character of Constantine him- 
self— calculating, shrewd, superstitious, often 
cruel, cynical — whose one ^eat instance of con- 
summate foresight alone entitles him to be called 
‘Great.* Brieger {Ztschr. f. KirrJten^esch. iv. 
[1881] 163 ff.) and Gibbon make it altogether a 
question of politics ; but, as Bu^ has pointed out 
(Gibbon, ii. 666), this is to ascribe to Constantine 
a freedom from superstition which, though natural 
in an English deist of the 18th cent., was alto- 

f ether unknown in the 4th. Schiller (op. cit. ii. 

13) believes that his ideal was a sjncretistic 
fusion of the best elements of Christianity and 
paganism. But Constantino’s powers of observa- 
tion must have shown him the impossibility of 
any such syncretism ; the refusal of precisely such 
syncretism lay at the root of the whole persecu- 
tion of Diocletian. As a summary of the follow- 
ing survey we incline to think that Constantino at 
first leaned to toleration for political reasons, a.s 
a system of balance or equal opportunity for 
heathenism and Christianity ; and chat the suc- 
cess of his arms and the identification of his van- 
quished foes with lieathenism (cf. Constantino’s 
Oratio ad Sanet. Coetnnif 2.3-26, of which this is 
the concluding thought) led to a policy of self- 
interest passing into an intellectual, possibly even 
a moral, conviction ; with the consequent effort, 
but without iinstatesmanlike haste, to supplant 
heathenism Iw Christianity, and in certain uirec- 
tions (SCO infra, V. i.) to alter the laws accord- 
ingly. The relapse of bis last years was rather 
moral degeneration than any reaction (Burck- 
hardt) towards paganism, while at its Ixsst bis 
religion was probably a ‘ strange jumble ’ (Niebuhr, 
Bom. Hist., Eng. tr. [1828 ft’.] v. 449) of creed and 
superstition. 

(a) In early life. — That Constantine’s mother 
Helena was a Christian before her divorce has 
been asserted (Tlieodoret, HE i. 17) ; but Eusebius 
(VC iii. 47) ascribes her conversion to her son. 
While there is no reason to identify his father 
Constantins’ leaning towards Monotheism (Euseb. 
VC i. 17, ii. 49) with a belief in Christianity, it 
ia of importance to note his tolerant disposition. 
During the great persecution of Diocletian it was 
only ill Constantins’ provinces of Gaul and Britain 
that there was any safety for Cliristians (Optat. 
Milev. i. 22),' though even Constantins thought it 
well to conform to the edict of Diocletian to 
the extent of destroying the churches (Lact. MP 
16, as against Euseb. HE viii. 13. 13). Here and 
there also there wore one or two martyrs — not 
neijessarily, of course, by Constantius’ orders.* To 
the tolerant practice and disposition of his father 
we must add the influence of Nicomedia, at tho 
palace of which Constantino was brought up. The 

1 Spain, where peniccutiona abounded, waa not, m in often 
stated, in hln government, but was under tho char8;e of Datian, 
an officer of mxiniian. 

* For tho martyrs in Britain— St. Alban (very doubtful), 
Aaron, and Julius (more doubtful still)— sco Bede, HE, cd. 
Plummer, ii. 17-20 ; Uaddan-Stubbs, Councils, Oxford, 1869-78, 
1 . 6 ; Harnack, Expansion, ii. 410, n. 4. 


power of the Christians, whose great basilica 
towered up against the palace, the fact that, in 
(he court itself, l*ris<;a tne wife and Vahnia tho 
jlangliter of Diocletian, tlio inllncntial eunuchs 
Dorotheus and Gorgon ins, and iiUcian the cliarn- 
berlain, were Christians (Tiact. il//* 15), tho re- 
sistance of the Christians to Dioclcl ian's edicts, 
and tho cluuis produced by attempts to carry 
out the edicts — all must have impressed him witn 
the folly and impossibility of a policy of pi'rsturii- 
tion (ef. Constantine’s Orat. ad Sanct. Coet. 25). 
Yet, while in Gaul, Ids personal cult appears 
to have been tliat of Apollo or tho snn-god 
(Eunien. Panegyr. vii. 21), and even late in Ids 
reign he was still under its inflnencie, so that, 
e.g., his statue at Constantinople was a muti- 
lated sun-god from Athens (cf. infra, V. ii. (c) 

‘ Sunday ’). 

(h) In his struggle with Mnxentius . — Kumoura 
of the persecution in the East under Galcriiis and 
Maximiri Daza would confirm Constantino in Ida 
conception of its folly and in his polhjy of tolera- 
tion (Lact. MP 24. 9). He was therefore a willing 
party in signing, with Licinian, Galerius’ edict of 
toleration (.30tli Apr. 311). In his struggle with 
Maxeniius, tho pica of Constantine’s invasion was 
the deliverance of Koine from his tyranny and 
vices (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, VC i. 33; Pancgiji\ 
ix. 4; Julian, Cms., ed. Hertloiii, pp. 4().>, 422), 
and tho Christians as such were tolerably treated 
(Optat. Milev. i. 18). As regards the famous vision 
at tho Milvian Bridge opinion will always bo 
divided. In our earliest authority (Lact. MP 44, 
written in 314, probably by tbo tutor of Crispus), 
Constantino was warned in n dream on tlm night 
before the battle to draw the monogram of Christ 
upon the shields of his soldiers. 

For the form of tho monogram and lahnrum, see Smith* 
Chuctham, DCA 1. 494. We may not« timt the lahamm 
(derivation unknown), or standard with t)ii» monogram, ap- 
pears on Gru'oo-Hactrian coins of the 2nd and Ist cent. K.c., 
and also on Tarantine coins of tiio 3rd cent. n.c. (cf. Sex'. HE 
V. 17, ami 8«J!. HE vii. 15, for Hyinhols of tlie cross as a sign of 
iiiiiiiortality on temples of Isis ; see also Hohiller, op. cit. il. 
205 11 . ; Mailden, Nnm. Chron., 1S77, p. 17ff.). Accorfllng U) E. 
Uapp {Das Labarum und d. Sonnencaltvs, Bonn, isa'i), there 
is no weli-allcstcd use of the labarum os a OhriMtian symbol 
before .323 (see below, i». top). 

The familiar story is not found in Euseb. HE 
ix, 9, which is silent on tho subject, but occurs in 
the later VC i. 28 (cf. also ib. ii. 55 ; Soz. HE i. 4), 
where Eusebius states that (^on.staiiline told it him 
‘ long afterwards and confirmed it with an oath,’ 
but gives no date. The value of this personal state- 
ment is discounted by the silence of Constantine 
in his Orat. ad Sanct, Coet., where surely of all 
places he would have dilated upon it. Oaths 
with Constantino were also very common. Allow- 
ing for exaggerations in the intervening years, we 
may take it that something external happened, 
possibly a solar halo, which not unfrequcntly as- 
sumes the form of a cross,' and tliat this was 
interpreted by Constantine as nn augury of Divine 
intervention. There is proof of tho dream in 
the inscription by tho Senate on tho arch of Con- 
.stantine, dedicated in 315. I’ho ‘ iiistiiictu diviiii- 
tatis* (OIL vi. 1139) there allegeil as tho cause 
of victory (cf. Constantine, Orat. ad Sa7ict. Coet, 
26) has been sliowii to bo original and no later 
addition (cf. Lanciani, Pagan and Chrintian Borne, 
1892, p. 20 f.; Garnicci, in King, cit. p. 20). 
Additional proof is found also in the naf^an 
Panegyr, ix, (written in 313) ch. 4 ‘ te aivina 
nrascepta,* cli. 11 ‘ tu divino monitus instinctu.’ 
Whether this * coeloste signum,’ as Lactantius, 

I This explanalloii w.as first given Fabriciua {Rih. Gnec. 
vi. H-29. StAiiley {Kastern Church, p. 181) refers to tlie Aurora 
Borealis of 1848 and its curious popular interpretations ; cf. 
Naxurius, Panegyr. (written in 321), ch. 14, of the hosts in the 
sky in 812-.313 that were ' the talk of all Gaul.* 
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Im. calls it, >va8 a miracle' brings in con- 
siderationH beyond our Bconc..* 

Wo are told (Kuseb. //A’ ix. 9. 10, 11, VC\, 40) 
that, after the victory ()f the Milviiin Hridge, 
Constantino erected at Home a statue of himself, 
with the spear ho usually carried in his right 
hand shaped like a cross. As evidence the VO is 
almost valueless, and Ilrieger thought that the 
passage in HE was an interpolation. But Eiischius 
mentioned this statue in a speech at Tyre in 314 
{HE X. 4. 16), and this seems to decide its existence 
and the general belief in the East in 314 as to 
Constantine’s position, though the popular Christian 
rumour might not lie a correct interpretation of 
the artist’s work.* The spear-cross was probably 
designedly ambiguous. A more important evidence 
of Constantine’s favour for the (Jhristians is his 
handing over to the Homan bishop (before Oct. 
313 ; see infra, p. 79^*) of the * domus Eaustae,’ a 
palace possibly of his wife, formerly belonging to 
the Lateran family (Orogurovius, lionu in Middle 
Age^ [Eng. tr. 1894 11’.], i. 88), which heciame the 
residence of the Bishops of Home {Lib. Pontif., ed. 
Duchesne, i. 191). The erection of the churches 
commonly attributed to him (Lateran, St. Peter’s) 
is probably a little later, if we may judge from the 
fact that they were built with pagan spoils (Greg. 
op. cit. i. 92), though the small St. Paul’s {fuori le 
muri), the foundation of whicli was wrongly 
attributed to Constantine, would come under the 
head of the oratories restored after the edict of 
Milan (Duchesne, op. cit. i. 178, 195 ; Lanciani, 
op. cit. p. 160 ir ; Greg. op. cit. i. 100). On the 
whole the evidence of Constantine’s churches in 
Home (the list of which in the Lib. Pontif. is very 
exaggerated) is inconclusive as to the date of his 
conversion. 

(c) Between SIS and S:JJ. - -After the victory of 
the Milvian Bridge, Constantine and Licinian 
promulgated at Milan, in the spring of 313, a 
second edict of toleration — ‘ free liberty to (diooso 
that form of worship which they consider most 
suitable’ — and restoration of forfeited churches 
and property. 

For thin edict see EiiHob. IfK x. 6, and for its original 
I^tin form, T.uct. MP 4^. Note the non-coniiiiittal religious 
references— ‘ Quldquid est <livlnitatis in sede caelestl.' "This 
edict was second to Uiat of (Valerius, to which Iho *hard 
oondllions’ (alpeareif) ot f 4 refers. Mason {PergeeuHnn of 
DiorUtian, 1870, p. .H27 ff.) has exploded the older idea (still 
held in DCH i. 038) that Constantine issued a second edict ot 
toleration at Milan, beiore the Milvian Bridge, and that this 
was the third. 

But, until 323, Constantine kept a balance 
between Christianity and heathenism, though 
inclining more and more to the former (see itfra, 
IV. (c)). About 317, he selected the Christian 
Lactantius to be the tutor of his sou Crispu.s (b. 
806 [?] ; J eromo, de Vir. HI. 80). Erom 315 onwards, 
pagan emblems (Mars, ‘Genius Pop. Kom.,’ Sol) 
disappeared from his coins, and iiidilTerent legends 
(‘ Beata tranquil litas,* etc.) took their place. This 
period of neutrality was ended by his conilicb with 
Licinian. In 319, Licinian had begun to oppre.ss 
the Christians, especially in his army (Workman, 
Persecution in Early Church, 1900, p. 187 n.), 
thougli without much bloodshed (Euseb. HE x. 8 ; 
VC i. 49-56, ii. 1,2; Sozomen, HE i. 7 ; for a clear 
examination see E. Gorres, Die Licin. Chidsten- 
ver/vlgnng, Leipzig, 1875, esp. p. 2911. To this 
perse(uitiou belong the Eorty Mlartyrs of Sebaste 
[see O. V. Gehhardt, Acta Mart. Selecta, 1902, 

i J. H. Ncwiuau iEnmyg on Kecles. Miracles, 1843, p. 103 ft.) 
and de Broglie (op. cit. i. 216 ff.) give the beet defonco of this 
view. 

* It may be of interest to note that the sign* would probalily 
be read In Latin—* in hoc signo vinces ’—and not Greek — rovry 
vt'Ka— as Constantine spoke Latin. The aniiallste are divided 
on the Hiibjeca. 

» Of. Eusebius’ inlptiake {UE vli. 18) of a statue of ililttculapius 
at Paneas for one of Jesus. 


pp. 166-181]). This foolish move gave Constantine 
the opportunity of appearing as tl»o advocate of 
the Christians (323), who were really far more 
numerous in Lieinian’s domains than in the West. 
The struggle thus became a crusade, and the 
hthnrnm was stamped on most coins (Euseb. HE 
X. 9, ve il. 6-12; Seliiller, op. cit. ii. 211 ; Madden, 
Num. Chron., 1877, p. 5311'.). 

{d) From to his dearth. — After his conllict 
with Licinian, Constantine, according to Eusebius, 
put his hand seriously to the worK, forbidding 
pagan sacrifices in general (see infra, p. 81*), and 
building churches {VC ii. 44-46). But, on the 
whole, his attitude to paganism was cautious, 
though his aversion to the old faitii would be 
increased by his unfortunate reception in heathen 
Home in 326, which led to his aDandoning it for 
Constantinople. After this he seems to have 
increased the privileges of tlie clergy (Soz. HE 
i. 8, 9), and ho rewarded towns that turned temples 
into churches (Soc. HE i. 18 ; ^oz. HE ii. 6), in 
several cases because of immoral rites (cf. Euseb. 
Laud. Constant. 8). Many temples were also 
desjioiled for tho founding of Constantinople, and 
by his expressed wish tho new city was free from 
organized heathenism (Euseb. KCiii. 48). At the 
same time the existing temples of Byzantium — 
Cybele, Castor and Pollux, etc.— were not de- 
stroyed, and the city itself was dedicated to Tyche 
(Eortuna), though without temple services (Zos. ii. 
21 ; Schultze, op. cit. ii. 281 ; for this Tyche, Bury 
refers to a study of J. Strzygowski, ‘ Dio Tyche v. 
Konstant.’ iii Analecta Oraeciensia, Graz, 1893). 
By this time Constantine’s ‘conversion,* hitherto 
chiody political, had become an intellectual belief 
in Christianity as an historical religion capable of 
proof (see Constantine’s remarkable sermon, Orat, 
ad Sanct. 6'ocf., esp. chs. 4, 11, 18, 19, where the 
Sibyl and Virgil’s 4th Eclogue are appealed to). 
Tlio return of his aged mother Helena from her 
pilgrimage to Palestine (undertaken in 326, possibly 
because of her son’s execution of Crispus), with 
two nails from the Cross, one of whieli he turned 
into the hit of Ins war-horse,' led to his foundation 
at Jertisalem of tlio Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
on the site of a temple of Venus (Soc. HE i. 17 ; 
Euseb. VC iii. .30), and he also prepared a foim 
of common daily prayer for the army (Euseb. VG 
iv. 20). 

Though not even a catechumen, Constantine 
delighted in preaching sermons, in Latin, to the 
applauding crowds ; one of these lias been preserved 
to us by Eusebius {VC iv. 29). But at tho same 
time his alienation from Catholicism towards 
Arianism was increasing (see infra, u. 80), helped 
probably by the death of his mother Helena (c. 330 
[Ku.sel>. PC iii. 47] ; buried at Constantinople [Soc. 
HE i. 17]). The fact that he did not take any steps 
either to become a catechumen or to be baptiz^ 
until he felt near to death, may be explained as 
due either to political balancing, or to lack of 
decision, or, more probably, to the belief that 
Imptism, like the heathen lustrations, ensured the 
remission of sins, and to the growing dread of 
post- baptismal sin. He was finally baptized by 
the Arian bishop Eusebius of Nicoinedia (Euseb. 
VC iv. 62-63; Jerome, Chron., ann. 2363 \\n PL 
xxvii. 680]). In the Greek Church he has praotio- 
ally been canonized by the title 'laaTcdinoXot, ‘ Equal 
to the Apostles.’ 

Into the large question of the advantage or other- 
wise to tho Church of Constantine’s adoption of 

1 Soc. UE i. 17 ; Soz. HE ii. 1 ; too characterialic to be an 
invention. But the rent of the chapter — ’ the Invention of the 
Cross must he discredited owini; to the complete silence of 
Euseb. VC iii. 20, 80, and of the lUn. Burdigalense (written 838 
{in CSEL xxzlx.]). The story is first found in Cyril of Jerusalem 

S I. 315X Ep. ad Const. 8. the gfenuineness of which is, however, 
oubttul. 
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Christianity as the State religion, we cannot enter. 
The familiar lines of Dante (Infer'M)^ xix. 115), 

* Ah I Constantine 1 to how muon lU save birth, 

Not thy conversion, but those rich aomains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee,* 
have really a wider signiticanco than the false 
donation; and the judgment of Mill on 

Liberty t cli. 2) deserves to he pondered : * It is a 
bitter thought how ditferent the Christianity of 
the world might have been, had it been adopted 
as the religion of the Empire under the auspices of 
Marcus Aurelias, instead of those of Constantine ! ’ 
For a contrary judgment cf. Newman, Ariana, 
1871, p. 248. 

IV. Constantine and the Church.— (a) Relations 
of Church and Nothing was ^irther from 

the intention of Constantino than to abandon to 
the Church any jjortion of his Imperial prerogative, 
and this determination would bo increased by the 
sycophancy of the Court clergy. Into his adoption 
of the new religion he carried all the old Roman 
ideas, for his * conversion ’ was not a revolution in 
the j)olitical genius of tlie Empire. Whatever 
crudity there may have been about his religious 
opinions, his views as an official were clear. To 
the Roman governor religion was a department of 
tlie civil service. The^ consequences of this are 
apparent in the after history of the Church. The 
Emperor, it is true, could not be the Pontifex 
Maximus of the new religion— this title, retained 
by Constantino, was dropped by Gratian (Zos. iv. 
3o), and in time lap.sed to the Rishop of Rome — 
but the new autocracy founded by Diocletian and 
himself (on this see (iihhon, ch. xvii., with Bury’s 
appendix) made this of less moment than for the 
early Ctesars. For that matter, the official title of 
the new monarcliy was the Iiigher ‘deus* (Schiller, 
cit. ii. 33, 34). In consequence, in the Eastern 
Church the Emperor was always the supreme head, 
as his modern representative, the Czar, is to-day ; 
but in the West the abandonment by Constantine 
of Romo for his new capital gave the bishops of 
Rome their great opportunity. 

Thus Constantine and his successors, while giving 
the Church Councils full liberty of discussion, in- 
sisted that their own consent was necessiiry to con- 
fer validity on the canons ; and they regulated the 
business by Imperial commiBsioners, often laymen. 
So, at the Council of Arles, Constantino deputed 
Bisliop Marinus to preside (Euseh. J/R x. 5. 19’; 
Mansi, ii. 469) ; at the ("ouncil of Nice, Bishop 
Hosius of Cordova (on this complicated question 
see I)CB i. 168, and, for the Rom. Cath. view, 
Hefele, Councils, Eng. tr. 1871, i. 37 ff.); while at 
the Council of Tyre (335) he sent the consular 
Dionysius as commissioner (Euseh. VC iv. 42 ; PL 
viii. 562). The doctrine asserted by Constantine 
was never wholly lost even in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and was of great influence as late as the 
Council of Constance (cf. also Articles of the 
Anglican Church, no. 21). 

(o) Constantine and heresy. — To the Roman 
magistrate religious recusancy was tantamount to 
political disaflcction. Constantine and his suc- 
cessors were therefore .driven, almost before the 
ink on the decree of toleration was dry, to deal 
with heresies and schisms within the Church itself. 
To allow the Church to he rent into diverse parties 
would he to destroy the very solidarity and uni- 
versality (‘catholic') which hotl marked it out to 
the politician from all other religions as destined 
to become supreme. Hence the anxiety of Con- 
stantine to secure the peace of the * legitimate 
Catholic Church’ (Euseh. HE x. 6. 20). 

(i.) Constantine’s first intervention was in regard 
toithe Donatists {q.v.). 

.For Constantine and the DonatisU we have Optatus Milev. 
is SehiaiMte Dmatiat. (written about 376) i. 22 (. ; but Optatus 
li neither complete nor altogether trustworthy. We also 


IMSsess a valtiable oollection of anonymous documents, Decern 
Alonwnenta Vet. ad Donat iet. hUt. periiiventia, usuallv bound 
up with Optatus (best ed. of l)Oth by 0. Ziwsa in VfiHL xxvl. 
[1803] ; also by Dupin (17021 and Mlgno, PL viii. 074 ft.). Orrtain 
letters of Augustlno {Upp. 88, 43) add to our knowledge. For a 
critical examination see O. Seeck, 'Quellcn u. Urkunden ul>er 
die Anfiingo des Donatinmus ’ in '/.iHchr.J. Kirchengesch. x. [1889] 
and L. DurhoMne, IjC Dossier du donatisme. Taris, 1JW9. 

In answer to the appeal cf the Donatists (15th 
Apr. 313) forwarded by Anulinus, proconsul of 
Africa, Constantine summoned Cmcilian, bishop of 
Carthage, and the ten accusing bishops to appear 
at Rome before a synod over which he instructed 
Pope Miltiades to preside (Euseh. HE x. 5. 18; 
August. Ep. 88, c. Urescon. iii. 81). At the same 
time, prompted by Hosius, bishop of Cordova, he 
gave CsDcilian cei lain marks of liis esteem (Euseh. 
HE X. 6). Tlie synod met (2-4 (3i!t. 313) in ‘ the 
casa of Fausta on the Luteran,’ and the decision 
was given against the Donatists (Optat. op. cit. i. 
23-24; Aug. contra Ep. Pannen. i. 10; Ep. 43, 6 
[14]). On the further appeal of the Donatists, 
Csecilian was detained at Brescia {ib. i. 26), and 
two bishops were dispatched by CJonstantine to 
Africa to make inquiries ‘ uhi csset Catluilica.* As 
they reported in favour of Ciecilian, the Donatists 
pressed the appeal, and Constantine ordered the 
ease to he rc-trieil at Arles (Euseh. HE x. 6. 21 ; 
Optat. op. cit. i. 26; Dcecm Mon. Vet. iii. iv. v.).‘ 
Anout tlie same time (Feb. 15, 315) a commission 
was appointed by Constantino to inquire into the 
guilt of bp. Felix of Autumni.* Of the decisions 
of Arles we have only fragmentary evidence (F. 
Moassen, Quelhn des canon. Rechts, Graz, 1870, 
p. 18811'.), and its date, Ist Aiig. 314 or 316, is 
uncertain, though probably the latter.* As the 
Donatists were still not satisfied, Constantine 
heard their apiieal at Milan (10th Nov. 316; 
Augustine, c. Vrescon. iii. 16, 67, 82, iv. 9, ad 
Don. 19, 33, 56), and conllrmed the decisions of the 
(Councils (August. Brev. coll. Carlh. d. iii. c. 1211., 
contra Ep. Parm. i. 11 ; cf. PL viii. 750). (’on- 
stantine thereupon issued edicts confiscating the 
churches of tlio Donatists (August. Ep. 10.5, 2, 9; 
88, 3), though within a few years (5th May 321) he 
adopted a policy of toleration or inaifi'erenco 
(Optatus, Dec. Mon. Vet. viii., Brev. iii. 40, 42 ; cf. 
Aug. ad Don. 56, Ep. 141, 9). 

(ii.) As regards other lieretics, Eusebius (KCiii. 
6.3-65) ttdls us of his zeal against * Novaliana, 
Valcntinians, Marcionites, Paulians’ (i.e. followers 
of Paul of Samosata), thOso ‘who are called 
Cataphrygians’ (i.e. Montanists) and the confisca- 
tion of their meeting-places to ‘ the Catholic 
Church.* Thus, as Eusebius puts it, ‘ the savage 
beasts were driven to flight.* Constantine’s refusal 
to ‘ heretics ’ of the privileges granted to the Church 
became part of the law of the Empire (Cod. Th. 
xvi. 5. 1 ; Cod. Just. i. 5. 1 ; in 326). 

(iii.) To tlie greater Arian difficulty which 
distracted the Eastern Church [see art. Arianism, 
vol. i. p. 777] the attention of Constantine seems 
to have been drawn alwut the year 319. As a 
majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support 
Anus’ cause, Constantino, in tlie hope of eiiuing 
the dispute, first sent his confidential adviser 
Hosius, hishop of Cordova, to Bisliop Alexander of 
Alexandria and the presbyter Arius, with a char- 
acteristic letter begging them to lay aside ‘this 
insignificant subject of etontroversy ’ aiul co-o|)erate 

1 If no. V. is aenuine. it was either dictatod by Hosius or 
shows interpolations. It does not scciu to tlie present writer 
that it can be safely used with reference to Gorisiantine’s 
character and Cliristianiiy at this period. 

9 This is the c-urrcct form, not Aptungi. For the text of this 
trial see De\/. Mon. Vet. ii., in CSEL xxvi. 197, and for its date 
L. Duchesne, of>. cit. p. 044. 

3 So Seeck, on. cit. ; but Duchesne, op. cit. p. 040, argues for 
HU ; time for the events seems to the present writer to demand 
the later date. For the decisions see Dec. Mon. Vet. Iv. (CSJSL 
xxvi. 200), also in PL viii. 818; August. Ep. 48. For the 
council lee PL viii 816 ; Hefele, CouneUs, Eng. tr. i. 180 ff. 
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with him in restoring unity (Euseb. VO ii. 64- 
72). ^ As this failed, Constantine, on tlio advice of 
Hosius (Sulpic. Scverus, Chron. ii. 40, f) ed. Halm in 
CSEL i.), Rummonc<l a Council which met at 
Nic^a (lUlli June-25th Aug. 325). Tlie ‘ecu- 
menical ’ {(AKovfiivif, i.e. ‘ of the Ernnire,’ cf. Lk 2' and 
CILt passim) character of the Council —alx>ut 10 
bishops from the West, and 308 from the East 
I Athanasius, ad Afros, 2; cf. Soc. HE i. 9)— and 
its importance alike mark the beginning of a new 
era for Christianity. Its controversies do not 
concern us ; but for our prc.sent purpose it should 
be noted that the influence of Constantine for peace 
was considerable (Theod. HE i. 11), that the 
Council was summoned in his name (Euseb. VCiii. 
6), that Constantine presided at the opening {ib. 
hi. 10 ff.) and addressed it at its close {ib. hi. 21), 
and that he communicated its decision to the 
Church of Alexandria (Soc. HE i. 9). But in 328 
there was a change of policy. Whether owing to 
the influence of his sister Constantia, the wulow 
of Licinian, who had herself been influenced by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, or because Constantine 
was now more in touch with the speculative East 
than in his earlier years, ho sought a less stringent 
enforcement of Nicene doctrine. The Arianizing 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had been banished at 
the close of the Council, now roiippeared and gained 
the Emperor’s ear. The result was seen in the 
deposition of Athana8iu.s (cf. vol. ii. p. 169, or 
W. Bright in DCIi i. 186) by the Council of Tyre 
(336), his banishment by Constantino (336) to 
Trbves, the rehabilitation of Arius by Constantine 
(Soc. HE i. 26), and the order that ho should be 
received back into fellowship at Constantinople 
(336). The death of Constantino left the Arian 
trouble to his successors, under whom Arianistii 
became still more identified with Court circles. 

Wo may point out that Constantino’s whole 
poli^ as regards heresy an<i unity fastened upon 
the Church for sixteen hundred years a policy of 
intolerance. The result was soon seen in the case 
of Priscillian (see Priscillianlsm). 

(c) Endowments. — The supposed ‘ Donation of 
Constantino,’ all-important historically as this 
falsehood proved, need not detain us. It ctarried 
with it the story of Constantine’s leprosy, and 
baptism by Sylvester at Rome. 

The etory will be found in PL vlii. 667-578. Its date wa.s pro- 
bably the 8th century. In 1229 two men who ventured to doubt 
its s^snuinoness were burnt at Strassburg, and as late as ir.:{:j it 
WM deemed heresy t<^ dlaputo it (Loa, hvpiUilUni in Middle 
Ages, 1888, iii. 668 n.). Its overthrow by f.. Valla (in /)uiiaf. 
Const. Declam, in Drown, Fascia. Renim Kxpilend. [lOUUl 1. 
1S2) was one of iho first results of the Honalssunco. 

The benefactions of Constantino were, however, 
considerable. For instance, he sent Ciccilian, 
bishop of Carthage, 30(X) folles {tpoWeis), or purses, 
i.e. nearly jei8,0iK)(Euscb. HE\. 6 ; cf. VO w. 28). 
Great sums were also spent on the building of 
churches (Eusch. HE x. 2. 3. 4), especially at Joru- 
Salem (Holy Sepulchre [Euseb. VO iii. 34-40]), 
Bethlehem (ib. 43), Nicomedia (ib. 50), and Rome. 
Of his benefactions to the great basilicas at Romo 
we posscs.8 a list that seems authentic (PL viii, 
803 fr.), though many of the gifts mentioned arc 
later accumulations (Duchesne, Lib. Pont. i. Introd. 
p. 162). Of great importanco from another stand- 
point is his order of fifty copies of tlio Scrij)tureM 
‘ legibly described and of a portable size ’ (Euseb. 
VO iv. 36). 

V. Influence of Constantine’s establishment of 
Christianity upon leg;islation. — The following arc 
tho most iuipurtant evidences of the growth, during 
the reign of Constantine, of specifically Christian 
laws or of the influence of Christian sentiment. 

1. Morals.— ( a) Slams. — There was no aholi- 
tion of slavery ; this was not a burning question 
in the Early Church. But slaves condemnod to 


games or to the mines must not be branded in the 
face, ‘which is fashioned in the likeness of the 
Divine beauty’ (Ood. Th. ix. 40. 2, March 316; 
PL viii. 119). In dividing estates, families of 
slaves must not bo separated (Ood. Th. ii. 26, in 
334 ; PL viii. 376). Masters must not kill or 
wantonly torture their slaves (Cod. Th. ix. 12, 
chs. 1, 2 in 319 and 326; Ood. J%ist. ix. 14; PL 
viii. 161). But tho wording of this last law left 
many loopholes of escape, while fugitive slaves 
must not only be given up (Cod. JvAt. vi. 1. 4, in 
317 ; PL viii. 150), hut could be examined by 
torture (Cod. Just. vi. 1. 4. 6, in 317 and 333) or 
deprived of a foot (ib. vi. 1. 3, undated). The 
abolition of crucifixion (Soz. HE i. 8) and the 
breaking of legs (Aur. Victor, Cws. 41) would 
chiefly apply to slaves. But the illegality of 
Christians being held as slaves by Jews (Euseb. 
VO iv. 27 ; Coa. Th. xvi. 9. 1, 2, 4, xvi. 8. 6 ; cf. 
Ood. Just. i. 10) witne.88ed rather to the growing 
hatrcil of tho .lews (cf. Ood. Th. xvi. 8. I ; Coil. 
Just. i. 9. 3 ; PL viii. 130, in Oct. 316). 

(h) Gladiators. — Gladiatorial shows were pro- 
hibited in 325 (Cod. Th. xv. 12. I ; PL viii. 293; 
Cod. Just. xi. 44; cf. Euseb. VC iv. 25; Soc. HE 
i. 18), though the law was certainly not enforced 
in Italy, lliat at Constantinople there were never 
any gladiatorial shows may be ascribed to tho 
influence of Christianity, when wo rorneniber Con- 
stantino’s bloody slaughters at Trfeves in his early 
life (Eumon. Paneg. 12). 

(c) Adultery, etc. — (1) Concubinage was dis- 
allowed for married men (Cud. Just. v. 26 in 326 ; 
cf. Digest, i. 25. 7). (2) Rape, etc., was to be 
sovorcly punished, the woman, even if not a con- 
senting party, by disinheritance ; abettors;’ if 
slaves, by burning, if freemen, by banishment 
(Ood. Th. ix. 23. 1 ; PL viii. 195-198, in April .320). 

(ff) Children, debtors, etc.— (1) Poor parents were 
forbhlden to kill their infant cliildrcn, the care of 
whom was henceforth to bo an Imperial charge 
(Cod. Th. xi. 27. 1, 2 ; for Italy first in 315 [PL viii. 
121], then for Africa and other provinces .in 322 
[PL viii. 236]). Tho Christian sentiment of this 
law (cf. Lactant. Instit. vi. 20) is more obvious 
than its correct political economy. Exposure of 
chihlreii was not forbidden until 374 {(Jod. Just. 
viii. 61. 2, ix. 10. 7). The growing poverty of tho 
Empire alone was responsible for Constantine’s 
allowing tho sale of infant children by poor people 
(Cod. Th. V. 8. 1 ; v. 7. 1, in .329 and 331 ; cf: Ood. 
Just. iv. 43)— a practice forbidden in 294 by Dio- 
cletian (Ood, Just. I.C.). (2) Illegitimate children 

were legitimized by aRer-wedlock in tho case of 
froo-lMirn women {(Jod. Just. v. 27. 1, 6, in 3,36; 
cf. PL viii. ,387-389). (.3) Debtors must not be 

scourged, or, except in special cases, imprisoned 
{Ood. Th. xi. 7. 3, in Eeb. 320; PL viii. 189). 
Prisoners were not to be confined without air and 
light, or with ‘chains that cleave to their bones,’ 
or to bo imprisoned before trial {Cod. Th. ix. 3. 1, 
2 ; Ood. Just. ix. 4. 1, 2, in 320 and 326 ; PL viii. 
199, 299). 

ii. Clergy and Ouristjan worship.— ( a) 
The ‘Catholic’ clergy were freed from the dis- 
charge of civil duties {Ood. Th. xvi. 1, 2, in Nov. 
313, Oct. ,319; PL viii. 102, 180), but in July 320 
tho abuse of this led to its restriction {PL viii. 
200), as was also tho case in June 326 {Cod. Th. 
xvi. 2, 6 ; PIj viii. 314). (b) Exception was made 
to tho Ux Papia Poppcea ag.ain8t celibacy in 
favour of the clergy, thus allowing them to in- 
herit {Cod. Th. xvi. 2. 4). (c) Public works and 
the sitting of the courts wore forbidden on Sundays, 
‘dies solis’ {Cod. Th. ii. 8. 1 ; Ood. Just. iii. 12. 2, 
in July 321 ; PL viii. 224 ; note the balanced ‘dies 
soils,’ which would suit Mithraism also), (d) Manu- 
missions were permitted to be solemnly made in 
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churches as well as in temples {Cod, Th. xvi. 2. 4, 
iv. 7. 1 ; Cod, Just, i, 13. 1, 2, in 316 and Ap. 321 ; 
PL viii. 214 f.). As these manumissions were 
made on Sundays, and especially at Easter, Ghris- 
tianitv became associated in the public mind with 
the release of slaves. 

iii. Paoan worship and RiTJSS.—(a) Prohibi- 
tion of pagan sacrifices in general (Euseb. VC ii. 
44, 46, iv. 23, 26). 

there was suoh a law mav be inferred from Cod. Th, xvi. 
10. 2, ‘law of our divine Father/ but it was certainly not carried 
out in the West, where the progress of Christianity was but 
alow (S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Csntuiy tj the W. 
Empire, 1808, vol. i. ch. i. ; cf. A. Beugnot, Hist, ae la destruc- 
tion dtt paganisms [Paris, 1836], i. lOOfl.). Moreover, Con- 
stantine more than once proclaimed lilieriy to the pagans to 
enjoy their temples (Euseb. VC ii. 66. 60 ; Constant. Orai. ad 
Sanet. Cost. 11 ; cf. LHianius [e. 884 J, Orat. pro Templis [ed. 
Foerster], ilL xxx ; Symmachus, Bp. x. 4). The question is well 
discussed in de Broglie (op. ett, i. 446-461). Beugnot (op. eit. 
i. 100) takes the prohibition to refer to nocturnal and private 
saoriflces only. 

(6) Tlie re-enactment, Feb. and May 319, of the 
law of Tiberius against divination {Cod. Th. ix. 16. 
1, 2; PL viii. 165, 162). In Deo. 319 the con- 
sultation of haruspices was allowed when public 
buildings were struck by lightning {Cod. Th. xvi. 
10. 1 ; PL viii. 202). 

liiTaiUTURs.— (a) iSongoxs.— The estimate we form of Con- 
stantine depends chiefly upon the value we attach to the 
conflicting authorities. Some of the lialin sources may con- 
veniently be read in Migne, PL viii., ‘0|)era Constaiitini’^; but, 
as this u both incomplete and uncritical, and oonlaina much 
that is false, it should be used with car^ especially as regards 
Constantine’s correspondence. For the Life of Constantine we 
gain most from the following : The Panegyriete, inflated Gallic 
orations delivered on state oocasious, but with a valuable 
residuum of fact. Two, delivered In 807 and 818, are of un- 
known authorship, three are probably by EumenUis (207, 810, 
811), and one by Naxarius (821) ; In Migne, PL viii. 681 ff.. or, 
better, A. Bkhren's XII Panegyrid Lat. (1874), to wtiich 
edition references have been mode by number and chapter. 
Another work of special pleading, though from a different 
standpoint, is the de Mortxbus Perseeutmum (best ed. by S. 
Brandt, in CSBL xxvii. [1897]). This work, asorilied in the MS 
to an unknown L. Ccocilius, was attributed before the close of 
the 4th cent, e,g. by Jerome in 808 (de Vir. JUust. 80), to L. 
Cncillus Firmianus Lactantws. The genuineness of this ascrip- 
tion has been assailed by ids editor, A Brandt (SWA W cxxv. 
[1892]), and justified by Kury (Gibbon, ii. 681-682). The date is 
probably about 816. Of the works of Eusebius of Cesarea, the 
UB, published early in 826, is of great value, but the Vita 
Constantini ( VC) in four books, written between ^7 and 840, is a 

F IS eulogy (see Socrates, HE i. 1) rather than serious history 
t ed. of Eusebius by Helniohen [1868-70] ; good Eng. tr. 
McGiffert and Uichardson [New York, 1890)). Of con- 
t^porary non-Christian writers we may mention Constantine's 
secretary Eutropius, Breviarium ab urbe oondita (ed. F. Ruehl, 
1887, or II. Droysen in MGH li. [1878]). A most valuable source 
is the anonymous fragment first printed by H. Valois, hence 
called Anmiymus Valeaii (best ed. by Mommsen in Chronica 
Miiwra, JdCH [1802] i. 7-11). As the clerical passages in it 
have been shown by Mommsen (op. eU. nret. p. 6) to be Inter- 
polations from Orosius, it was probably written before the 
eetablishmcnt of Christianity. The valuable contemporary 
pagan history of Praxagoraa is known to us only in a brief 
summary of Photius (i^. Mflller, FHG Iv, 2 [Paris, 1861J). 

Of later writers we may single out Bunapius of Sardis (847- 
414). Uis History (od. 0. Muller, ib. iv. 7-60) was one of the 
main sources of the anti-Christian Zosimus, whose History (ed. 
L. Mendelssohn, 1887) was written towards the close of the 6th 
cent., and is of great value in spite of Its bias. The Oration on 
Constaniine of Julian the Apostate (ed. F. C. llertloin, 1876-76) 
is alwa 3 's of value for what it oonoedes. Ammianus Maroelllnus 
(b. 830) in bis great work Res Oesta (ed. V. Qardthausen, 1874, 
Eng. tr. Ph. Holland, 1600), though a pagan, treats Christianity 
without bitterness. Another important source is the Chronicon 
PasehaJe (ed. T. Mommsen in EGH i. [1892] 109 ff.). Of the 
Christian historians, Socrates (HE) and Sozomen (HB), who 
both wrote about 440, add little to Eusebius, while the later 
Greek chroniclers may safely be neglected. For Constantine 
and the Donatists see supra IV. 6. (1), p. 79. 

Hie Laws of Constantine, an important source, must be 
studied in the Codes cf Theodositu and Justinian, espoolally 
the former. As the Code of Theodosius is very bulk’ (e<J. 
Godfrey, with valuable commentaries. 0 vols., Leiprig, 1736-46 ; 
also ed. Hknel, Bonn, 1842), the stuaent may content himself 
with the chronological exceipts in Mlmie, PL viii. 92-400. For 
the Cods of Justinian reference shomd be made to the ed. of 
P. Krueger (Berlin, 1877). Almost as important as the written 
sources is the evidence of Constantine’s coins and medals. 
1%e value of these has been well brought out by Schiller (op. 
eit. infra). For further study reference may be made to the 
w^-known works of H. Cohen, Desor, hist, des tnonnaies 
fraypAss sous Vempire romain (Paris, 1868) ; J. Eckhel, Doet. 
Sum, Vet. vol. viii. (Vienna, 1797). Garrucci’s Numinnatioa 
VOL, IV.— 6 


Constaniiniana (Rome, 1856) does not seem to be in the Krit. 
Mus. (1910). but is partly translated in C. W. King, Early 
Christian Numismatics (Lond. 1878). M. Madden's ‘ Chris- 
tian Emblems on the Coins of Constantine the Great ’ (in the 
Numismatio Chronicle, London, 1877-78) is of great value. 

(6) RRGKST If A/rXAS.— Constantine has been treated with 

g reat fullness in all Church Histories and Dictionaries (the art. 
y J. Wordsworth in Smith’s DCB is of special value), and in 
numerous monographs. (For a good list of these up to 1890 
see Riohardson’s introd. In Schaff, Ante-Nicene Library. 
‘Eusebius,’ pp. 466-406.) The following works are essential 
for the general histoiy : E. Gibbon, ed. J. B. Bury (1896 ; new 
edition, 1910 ff.), with valuable notes and appendixes; and 
H. Schiller, Qesch. d. r6m. Kaiserzeit, 2 vols. (Gotha, 1887). 
Of special monographs mentioned in this study the following 
may be singled out : J. Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantin's des 
Grossen (Basel, 1868; 2nd cd., Leipzig, 1880); O. Seeck, GescA. 
des Hntergangs der antihen Welt, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1805-1901) ; 
V. Schultxe, Gesoh. d. Untergangs d. gr.-rbtn. Heidentume, 
2 vols. (Jena, 1887-92X .Of older works, the conservative 
J. V. A. de Broglie, L'Rgline et Vempire rom. au ive eitcle, 
8 vols. (Paris, 1866), A. P. Stanley, Eastern Church^ (1876; 
brilliant portriiit of 0}n8tantine), and G. Boissier’s La l\n du 
paganisms, 2 vols. (Paris, 1891), should not be overlooked. 

H. B. Workman. 

CONSUMPTION (Economic). —Since The 
Wealth of Nations ^ave the conHumer rather than 
the prodneter or the merchant tlie first rigiit to 
consideration, questions relating to consumption 
have always been nrominent in Economics, though, 
especially in English books, they iiave not been 
formed into a separate branch of doctrine. It was 
thought that general questions about desire and 
utility were matter for Ethics, and siioiild have a 
place in the prefatie, but not in tlie body, of Econ- 
omics. This is still a coininon view, even when it 
is held that *a true theory of consumption is tlie 
keystone of political economy’ (Keynes, Scope and 
Method o/Polit, 7iVon. , I^ond. 1891, p. 107). And the 
special or more practical questions of consumption 
are then taken up under the familiar heads of 
production (q.v,), distribution (v.v.), and puhlie 
finance or policy. Tiie place wliicii the general 
doctrine of consumption is now likely to hold is 
duo to a better systematizing of the matter of 
Economics — as a science rather than into a series of 
co-ordinate divi.sions. The theory of value is made 
the centre, and from it conio two quesiiona, viz. the 
conditions of demand and the (renditions of supply. 
The question of demand is that of consumption. 

Its t/Opic is utility, and it.s cardinal notion the 
Law of Diminishing Utility. An objeert or service 
has utility so far as it satislies a (fesire. Wlien 
bought it is bought for its utility ; when consumed 
it is only the utility that is destroyed ; when pro- 
duced it is utility that is given to it. 

The Law of Diminishing Utility is; other tilings 
being equal, tliere is always a [loint beyond wliich 
the utility of a commodity diminishes for every 
additional quantity of it that one possesses. It 
might be called the Law of Diminishing Desire. 
Its basis is the familiar fact that as a desiro 
becomes satisfied it becomes exhausted for tho 
time being. This is true not merely of appetites, 
but of higher desires wliose satisfaction begets 
others. And it is true for indirect consumption 
(when commodities are used as means of produc- 
tion) as well as for direct consumption (when tlicy 
directly satisfy a desire). Simple though the law 
is, it has (1) an important theoretical use, and (2) 
still more important practical applications. 

I. Theoretu'ally it accounts mr tho price whicli 
a buyer is willing to pay — (a) for dill'ereiit quanti- 
ties of tlie same goods, and (b) for different goods, 
and BO it accounts (c) for the prices that have to be 
paid in any market. 

(a) The first case is directly contemplated in the 
law, and is biist illustrated in the price that one 
is willinjj to pay for any necessary commodity. 
Necessaries have the greatest utility because they 
are necessary, and in the pinch of famine they 
command the highest prices. But beyond a certain 
quantity they are not necessary, and then their 
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utility is limited by the simple desire of consuming 
them. As this desire beoomeH satisfied, the 
pleasure in consuming diminishes, and with it 
the utility of the commodity, till it vanishes alto- 
gether, because the desire is satisfied. 

(6) Similar considerations are apparent when we 
ask what we are willing to pay for diflerent com- 
moditie.s. It depends, of course, on our desires. 
But the interest of the question is that the.se are 
in competition, since we cannot satisfy them all 
even if we had the means ; and the special 
economic intere.st of the question is that our means 
arc limited. It is the que.stion how a given income 
is spent. And in terms of the general law wo 
have these two answers: (1) every one seeks to 
secure the greatest Total Utility from his income, 
and (2) he does this by looking to the Marginal 
Utility of his various purchase.s in order to make 
it equal in them all. The first statement is obvious, 
hut the second needs explaining. By marginal 
utility is meant the utility of any cdnimodity, or 
quantity of it, that a buyer is just willing to take 
at a certain price. His debate with liiiihself is 
alweys whether he could do better w'ith his 
shilling now or in the future ; and, if ho buys and 
regrets, it is always because ho might have hod a 
greater utility for his shilling if he had bought 
somethin'' else with it, or if he had kept it. To 
Hjicnd well is not to buy the same degree of utility 
with every shilling, for infinite or iieee.ssary utilities 
are usually cheap. The ditlerence between the 
price for which one gets them, and the price that 
one would be willing to pay for them, is called 
the Consumer’s Suridus. 

These notions of surplus utility, total utility, 
and marginal utility are most clearly presentetl in 
diagram. F or every commodity there can be drawn 
a curve renresenting all three. The shape of the 
curve is aill'erent for dillerent commodities ami 
for dillerent consumers; but in accordance with 



the general law of dimini.shing utility it shows in 
all cases a more or le.ss regular fall in utility with 
every addition to the quantity houglit. Annexed 
is tile general curve for any necessary commodity. 
On O X arc marked the units of quantity bouglit, 
and so of the price jwiid ; and the diminishing areas 
draw’n on them represent the diminishing utilities, 
infinite, representing the infinite 
^^lit. The areas having equal bases, 
tlieir dinerenco may be represented by their height, 
and a curve drawn as in the figure. If a consumer 
buys 7 units, the marginal utility is that of the 


last portion, and he makes this his marginal pur- 
chase, because for the same unit of money he 
expects a greater utility of spending it on some- 
thing else than on an eighth unit of this commodity. 
The total utility is represented by the total area 
of the figure, and the surplus utility by the area 
A Y y a. Taking all his purchases into account, it 
is clear that he will have nothing to regret (except, 
of course, the nature of his desires) if his marginal 

J mrehoses have all an equal degree of utility. For 
le will thus have the greatest total utility from 
his income. 

(c) A commodity has a different marginal utility 
for different consumers, the difference l^ing due 
to the difference in their incomes and their desires. 
Hence with every price at which a commodity is 
offered there corresponds a certain demand ; and, 
in general, the greater the price the less the 
demand, and the less the price the greater the 
demand. It is in expectation of a sufficient de- 
mand at a profitable price that commodities are 
produced, and it is on the correctness of his expecta- 
tions, and not on the cost of production, that a 
producer relies for his price and profit. This is 
the essential consideration in the laniiliar law of 
supply and demand which accounts for all values 
that are fixed by competition 
2. As the ultimate aim of economic effort is to 
consume what is produced, the pmriii al questions 
regarding consumption may run into great detail : 
and their answers easily run to one-sidedness if 
the questions are not systematic. This is seen 
in the conflict of popular opinions about the 
spending of the rich. It would be hard to say 
whether people approve more of the rich man who 
spends much, ana so spreads his wealth, or of the 
rich man who spends little, and appears, there- 
fore, not to give work to others. And whatever 
iiiiiy be thought of the spendthrift, the miser, and 
the philanthropist as individuals, there is great 
diversity of opinion aliout the first two, and some 
alnnit the philanthropist, as members of the body 
economic. And not all professional economists 
appear to have reconcile!! the truth in the two 
opposite statements that * demand for (commodities 
is not demand for labour,’ and that Svant of work 
is due to uiider-consunijition.’ 

The aim of economic organization and effort is, 
under conditions, to produce the greatest total 
utility ; and, if we ask how economic progress is 
to be estimated, >ve ask the conditions on wdiich 
this total utility dcjpends. First it depends on the 
(quantity and quality of wealth produced, and so 
on the nill and the most efficient use of the labour 
and the natural and acimired resources of a country. 
And iu looking at the economic progress of a 
country we are ant to look no further tlian at the 
amount and quality of 'wealth that is thus pro- 
duced, and at its di.strihution with a view to 
further production. But the amount of utility in 
we«alth (leperids on the intensity and variety of the 
desires for whoso satisfaction the wealth is con- 
Buiiied. This is tlio head under which all practical 
questions of consumption find their place. It is 
conveniently divided into tw'o by considering, first, 
the satisfaction of dc.sire8 that all seek to satisfy, 
and then the satisfaction of other desires. Regard- 
ing the former, it is apparent that the total utility 
from a country’s produce is greater when the 
margin at which the very poor cease to purchase 
is extended, and the margin of others is contracted 
so as to exclude waste and gluttony. A country 
of great houses and vile hovels is so tar not making 
so much of its wealth as one where the houses are 
less great and the hovels loss vile. 

But it is when we turn from more or less neces- 
sary desires that we see the complexity of the ques- 
tion that may bo organized from the point of view 
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ol consumption. It is here that there is the nearest 
connexion between Economics and Ethics. The 
moral i<leal is that of complete living, and requires 
a character having variety and de^»th of interests or 
desires, quite as much as one having these in unity 
or system, and so in harmony. In economic pro- 
gress there must be this variety and depth if the 
utility of w'oaltli is to grow wdtli its increase ; and 
an obvious point is that many desires— mo.st of the 
highei desires, intellectual, aesthetic, and social — 
are very little destructive of utility. The cost of 
creating them, by education, is greater than 
the cost of gratifying them, and is therefore much 
tho more important consideration. The most de- 
structive desires need no learning. 

It is also obvious from the nature of consumption 
that no comment on an economic system can be 
more severe than that it makes, or even lets, the 
poor grow poorer while the rich grow richer. The 
comment is often made, but it is made mainly on 
the erroneous ground that the gain of one must 
always be the loss of another. It has not been 
true in fact of our present economic system 
(see Distribution) ; still the comment might 
with advantage be more absurd on the face of it. 
From the same point of view it would be a very 
adverse comment on the progress of invention if it 
could still bo said that the labourer has not licen 
spared any of the severity and exhaustion of 
muscular work that he had before the revolution 
in industry. For nothing tells more against a 
wealth of life. Jlut, on the contrary, the saving in 
more hardness of toil has been one of the best 
fruits of invention (see ruoDUCTioN). 

While there is ground for cliarging defects in 
consumption not to ihriftlessncss iiu?rcly, but to 
the bad distribution of wealth and the struggle to 
have rather than to enjoy, there is a source that 
is at least as serhius. So long a.s individual wealth 
is devoted to the service of a few desires, its in- 
crease must be consumed with diminishing utility. 
Luxury is for the most part such a spending, both 
when it is for self-indulgence and when it is for 
ostentation (see Luxury), But the evil is not so 
much in the presence of luxury as in the absence 
of tho desire for better tilings. Tho pursuit of 
wealth has been far more eager than the pur- 
suit of desires wherewith to give it tlie fullc.st 
utility. There is not yet any general belief that 
they can become so absorbing tus those that need 
no iGariiing. Tho common view of education is 
niwdi more concerned with giving power to acquire 
than power to enjoy; and wo arc all children 
enough to enjoy no property of a thing so much as 
that it is our own. Such reflexions do not point 
to a want of progress but to the long way to go, 
and to the fundamental way in which economic 
depends on moral progress. 

The statistics of consumption that have most 
practical interest are concerued with the expendi- 
ture of small incomes. There are two methods of 
collecting them. One, the ‘intensive’ method, 
makes a minute study of individual families and 
their mode of life. It is most completely repre- 
sented in the work of Le Play (1806-1882) and his 
school. Examples of it— tliougli not so minute — 
are to bo found in Booth, Life and Labour of the 
Petmlc in London (1889-97) ; Rowntree, Poverty 
(1901); and in Family Budgets (1896), collected by 
members of the Economic Club. The other, the 
‘extensive* method, looks rather to the quantity 
of its facts. Its chief expositor was Ernst Engel 
(1821-1896), who formulated a law, usually called 
Engel’s Law, of which the main part is that as 
income rises the proportion of it sTHMit on food 
diminishes. And later statistics from various 
oountries give a general support to his view that 
this proportion may be used as a comparative 


measure of well-being, viz. the higher Ui (5 pro- 
portion of earnings spent on fowl, the poorer a 
community, and any class in a community. An 
excellent example of the metliod is to bo found 
in the U.S. Bulletin for 1003 of the Bureau of 
Labour. ‘The figures of income and ex])endi- 
ture furnished in detail by 2567 families in 33 
States, representing the leading industrial centres 
of the country, comprise the material for the 
detailed study of the co.st of living. Certain 
data which do not enter so much into detail were 
collected in regard to tho cost of living in 2.'), 440 
families.* For the United Kingdom the Board of 
Trade carried out an inquiry, and published an 
interesting memorandum on it in its Second 
Series of Memoranda with reference to British and 
Foreign Trade (1904), and within the last few 
years it has published extensive Reports on the 
Cost of Living of the Working Classes in the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom (1008), of 
Germany (1908), of France (1900), and of Belgium 
(1910). The German Imperial Statistical Otiice 
published in 1909 a report on the cost of living of 
892 families with a small income. A full account 
of it will be found in the U.S. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labour^ May 1910. 

LiTKRATiTRK.— A goneml treatinont of the stntiaiir,* of con- 
sumption is {fiven in R. Mayo-Smith, StatistiM and Ecoaomira 
(-•pt. ii. of Science of Statuitica), Lond. 1899, with a biblio- 
graphical note on p. 19; and a fuller treatment and note are 
to De found in art. 'KonKUintionsbudgot’ in J. Conrad's 
Ilandiwrterbuch der Staatawimnscha/ten^t Jena, 1900. There 
is a ‘ Bibliography of Studies on thu Cost of Living ' in the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour^ May 1910. 

W. Mitch KLi.. 

CONTEMPT.— Tliis word is used either (a) in 
the subjective sense of the act of despising, or 
(6) objectively of the condition of being despised. 
In illustration of (a), Murray (OA’D, «.v.) quotes 
from Marbeck’s Book of Notes (1681) the following 
passage : ‘ Cuntemj>t consistctli chiefelie in three 
things : for either wee contemne onelie in iiiinde 
. . . or lastlie when we addo words or dccdcs, 
which have ignoininio or contumolio ioined with 
them.’ One of the mo.st familip usages of the 
word is in the technical expression ‘contempt of 
court,’ as referring to any failure to recognize or 
obey the ruler of a court of justice or other legal 
authority. In the passive sen-se (6), the expression 
‘ bring into contempt ’ may bo fidduced ; more 
rare is the use of ‘a contempt’ as equivalent to 
‘ an object of contempt’ (Gii 38'** AVm). 

X. Terminology.— In tlie primitive ages the 
superiority of the physically strong over the 
physically weak was accompanied by a feeling 
of scorn, wliich readily rellected itself in speech. 
The defeat of a foe, or tho successful outwitting 
of inferior skill or cleverness by force of arms or 
cunning, tended to create a vocabulary of con- 
tempt (see art. Boasting for similar phenomena). 
The word fictXds (‘coward’) in Ilomer came to 
mean ‘worthless’ and ‘ insignificant ’ (cf. the 
ajKistropho & dciXd, ‘poor creature’). All lan- 
guages exhibit the inlerjcctional forms of con- 
tempt. Sometimos the same monosyllabic ex- 
clamation is used to exjiress other emotions, so 
that its exact force can be determined only by the 
context (ef. ‘ tush I ’ ‘pish 1 ’ ‘ pshaw I ’ or Lat. j)hy 
ox phu). There are also dissyllabic words such lis 
atat (or attat) in Latin, odd (Mk 16“, of derisive 
joy or horror), ‘ avaunt I ’ and the like. Then we 
Jiavo phrases like Kdoasas of Greek comedy, and 
I in mnlam crurem of IMautus and Terence. These 
suggest obvious analogies in English and other 
languages. Argumentative scorn expresses itself 
in tbe Latin u.se of seilicett ironical or contemptu- 
ous assertion of what is obviously false (cf. nisi 
vero). More obvious still, as exhibiting tbe feeling 
of scorn or disgust, is the opprobrious apostroplie 
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common to all languages (cf. career^ crux^ pati- 
bulum, jiaKd [Mt 6^], fib)p4 [i6.], *dog,* * 
‘ cullion ’ [Shakespeare, Taming of Shrew^ iv. ii. 
20], ‘ geek ami gull ’ [Twelfth Nightf V. i. 351], 
* John-a>dreams * [Hamlet ^ II. ii. 695], ‘ zed * [Lear, 
II. ii. 69, a term of contempt, Injcause last letter in 
the alphabet], ct hoc genus omne). * The Philistine 
said U) David, Am fa dog, that thou comest to 
me with staves? ’ (1 S 17") ; cf. * After whom dost 
thou pursue ? after a dead dog, after a Ilea ? * (1 S 
2414 ), • xhe Eastern street dog is a type of all 

that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and 
coiitem]>tib]e ’ (HDB, s.v. ‘ Dog’). 

Both in the Hcb. of the OT and in the Greek 
of the NT the verb.al forms expressing various 
degrees of scorn, derision, or disparagement are 
remarkably rich. In the OT wo (ind na and nj? 
[original meaning dub.] ; with the root idea of 
rejection ; where the idea of sconi is connected 
with the mimicry of a foreigner’s speech ; and 
‘smile.* In the NT we have dOtrlu), 

i^ov6ei>4u, Karafppovlu, repuppoplui, dXtyuplta, and the 
expressive iKpvKTTjpl^u (Lk 16^* 23*®== ‘turn up the 
nose at*). The mimetic or descriptive verb is as 
conspicuous in exhibiting the feeling of disgust as 
in other coses (cf. ‘strut,* ‘swagger’); and the 
word iKfivKTtjpll^ui recalls Shakespeare’s ‘ I will bite 
my thumb at them* [Romeo and Juliet, I. i. 48 f., 
a contemptuous action for beginning a quarrel) ; 
‘ to give nor the avaunt,’ i.e. to send her away 
contemptuous! V [Henry VI II, II. iii. 10) ; or PistoPs 
expression (S flen. iv. V. iii. 124), ‘ l<'ig me, like 
the bragging Sjianiord * (thumb thrust between 
first and second lingers as a mark of contempt and 
insult). The word ifjLTatKrijs (2 P 3®, Jude ; in 
2 P 3* ip,iraiyp.opii is also found) suggests rather 
more obviously external act or gesture than Kara- 
(ppovtiH)^ (Ac 13^'). It may be noted in passing 
that contemj)t takes in literature the form of 
satire, in art that of caricature (see art. ‘ Satire * 
in EBi^ and ‘ Caricature * in EBr^\ 

Erom Liicilius down to the i)re.sent day scorn is 
an ingredient of satire. ‘ Facit indignatio versuni,* 
said Juvenal [Sat. i. 79) ; and it was a wholesome 
loathing of dccmlent morals that inspired such a 
satire as the Sixth, his * Legend of Bad Women * 
(Mackail). The contempt of satire is fierce and 
liitter ; but it can also be genial, os in Don Quixote, 
where the follies of medheval chivalry are held up 
to derision. There is a similar distinction in the 
art of tlie caricaturist. 

2. Psychology. — The psychological analysis of 
contempt has not often been attempted. It obvi- 
ously belongs to the category of what Wundt 
calls the objective emotions [Outlines of Bsynho- 
logy, ed. 1908, p. 197), and is generally to be 
classified as a species of anger, finding a place in 
what the same writer distinguishes as tlie ‘ox- 
citement-depression ’ scries of emotions, or in what 
Royco prefers to call ‘the restlessness and qui- 
escence' series [Outlines of Psychology, 1903, p. 
.178). Macdougall, in his Introduction to Social 
Psychology, draws a distinction between scorn 
as a binary compound of anger and disgust, or a 
tertiary compound, if positive self-fccling is added 
to these, and contempt, which he regards as ‘a 
binary compound of disgust and positive self- 
feeling, differing from scorn in the absence of the 
element of anger.* In ordinary usage, however, 
scorn [q.v.) and contempt are used interchange- 
ably ; ami, while some kinds of contempt are 
notably free from anger and suggest serene self- 
est-eKMi, e..g. the attitude of the educated towards 
the illitcrato, there arc other forms in which one 
may detect the element of indignation, e.g. the 
loathing which a noble mind feels towards a cruel 
or ifTiiohle deed. In Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 
HI. 1. 157 Lf Olivia remarks : 


‘ 0, what a deal of ecorn looks beautiful 
In the couceiiipt and antfur of his lip ! * 

where obviously contempt is regarded as of close 
kinship with anf^er. 

Disgust, aversion, and shrinking from an object 
are undoubtedly marked features of contemnt ; 
sometimes this is accompanied by facial and other 
physical reaction, sometimes it is merely intel- 
lectual, os when Horace remarks ; ‘ Odi profanum 
vulgus et arcGo' [Od. III. i. 1). While, then, wo can 
dis&guish the main elements which make up 
the emotion of contempt, its quality is capable 
of multitudinous subtle gradations and internal 
shadings, corresponding with the objects and 
situations which call it fortli. 

3. Ethics.— (1) In the Cir.— Contempt, as an 
emotion which, like auger, finds expression in 
word and deed, or as part of a mental condition, 
naturally passes into the sphere of ethical judg- 
ment. It 18 an element in the character 01 the 
Psalmist’s God, as when he says, ‘ The Lord shall 
have them in derision* (Ps 2*, referring to the 
rebellion of His disaffected subjects ; so of the 
heatlien, Pa 69®). In both passages the conception 
of contempt is associated with laughter, ouch 
graphic anthropomorphism is not obsolete: e,g. 
It. Browning’s lines, 

‘ . Happy that I can 
lie crossed and thwarted os a man, 

Not left in Qod'a contempt apart . . .* 

[Easter-Day, xxxiiL), 

whore a failure of ideal is associated with the sense 
of Divine rejection and wrath. The monotheistic 
contempt for idol-making and idolatry (cf. Is 40’®*-) 
in prophetic literature is an expression of the 
belief in God’s unique and unapproachable right- 
eousness. In the OT, especially in the Wisdom 
literature, tlie ‘scorner,’ or contemptuous man, 
(f'V) is a familiar figure. Tie not only does evil, 
but scoffs at the good (Ps P), seeks wisdom and 
finds it not (Pr 14®), dislikes reproof (16^*), is an 
abomination (24®), and is puni.slied (2P*, Is 29®®). 
The ‘scorner,’ in fact, belongs to the class ‘fool,* 
which is so conspicuous in tlie teaching of Pro- 
verbs : the fool despises wisdom (Pr P), his neigh- 
bour (14“), and the duty of obedience to i^aroiits 
(30'®). Esau’s despising of his birthright (Gn ‘26®^) 
was the indication of ‘profanity* (He 12'®) or 
spiritual apathy, in the same way that Israel’s 
cont^jmpt for Jahweh’s statutes and judgments 
(Lv 26'®’ ", Ezk 20'*’ Am 2®) or for ‘ the "word 
of the Holy One’ (Is 5®®) was the sign of an evil 
heart. Obiectively, national failure brings a 
nemesis of derision (Jer 48®®'**®), or such dension 
may be an element of persecution (20®, La 3'^). 

(2) In the NT. — We have already cited the 
passage (Mt 6^^) where Jesus deals with the con- 
temptuous terms ‘ lluca * ami ‘ Thou fool,* and 
(Kuiuemns them on the ground that they indicate 
a defective disposition of the heart and are there- 
fore to be judged under the new law before the 
same tribunals and punished by the same penalties 
08 were offences, like homicide, under the old dis- 
pensation. Thus, our Lord’s treatment of con- 
tempt is in harmony with the principles of Ills 
general ethical teaciiiug. Moreover, so far as 
oontempt was an anti-social sentiment and op- 

i iosed to the recognition of the claims of a common 
lumanity, the law of compassion, and the sense 
of the infinite dignity of the individual soul, it 
was to be sternly repressed. ‘ Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones * (18'®), i.e. tne 
humble and helpless of humanity. The idea of 
scornful rejection of the truth is contained in the 
warning, ‘ He that rejocteth [dOerQr) you rejocteth 
me’ (Lk 10'®), Jesus thought of the Pharisees as 
those that ‘ trusted in tliemselves that they were 
rigliteous, and despised [i^ovffevoOyrai) otliers * (18*). 
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He did not hcnitate to use the language of con- 
tempt respecting the unreality of Pharisaic nionUs 
on the ground ‘ that tlieir whole life was an acted 
play,* and that their zeal for righteousness was 
unwarnied by love for their brothers, for men as 
such ; nor did He scruple to use the term ‘ that 
fox* (13**) of Herod Antipas as summing up his 
moral cowardice and cunning. But contempt of 
man for man, of claas for class, the disparagement 
of lowly conditions, oven of sinners (as opposed to 
their sms), is ruled out by the example and teach- 
ing of Christ. Christ’s view of man was ‘ a trans- 
valuation of all values.’ The first promise of the 
ciianged view of humanity is given in the Maani- 
Jicatf * He hath exalted them of low degree’ (I®). 

The Greek contempt for humility, the arrogance 
(u7r«pi70aWa) which Theophrastus ((JharacierSt § iv.) 
deiined as * a certain scorn for all the world beside 
oneself,* was excluded for ever from the higher 
ethics of Christianity. Evolutionary ethics, of 
which the extreme is reached in the thought of 
Nietzsche, still glorifies brute strength and satir- 
izes the * slave-morality ’ of the crowd, but the 
‘super-man’ who alone will be tolerated by the 
world is not the embodiment of strength, physical 
and intellectual, but the embodiment of perfect 
love. Aristotle’s ‘ lofty-mindc<l man ’ looks down 
upon others ‘justly (for he judges truly); but 
most people do so at random ’ {Ethics^ iv. 3), Even 
the limitation of the parenthesis, however, fails to 
convince us ; for in Uie same context we are told 
that ‘ ho is not lavish of praise ; for tkis reason 
he speaks no evil, not even of his enemies, uniats 
it be to shoio his scorn.' Contrast this with Christ’s 
teaching, which enjoins the love of one’s enemies 
an<l exalts meekness. The noblest character of 
ancient teaching ‘walks, like contempt, alone* 
{Timon of At hens ^ iv. ii. 15), and views liia fellows 
(to quote Bhakespearo again) through the ‘ scorn- 
ful perspective* which contempt lends him {All 's 
Wetlf V. iii. 48). He is quite oblivious of the 
claims of human brotherhood. In fact, his snob- 
bery is hardly distinguishable from that satirized 
by Thackeray, and is equally out of harmony with 
the Christian spirit. Pride of birth, intellect, and 
dominion is by Dante [Purg. x. xi. xii.) consigned 
to the first terrace of purgatory, from whicli the 
poet is escorted by the angel of Humility to the 
sound of celestial voices, singing, ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit ’ (xii. 3 If. ). 

The haughtiness which despises its inferiors, 
whether it take the form of reserve (e^pwvf/a) or 
of active scorn is as incompatible with the 

humanitarian ideal of Christianity as the institu- 
tion of slavery. The treatment of any human 
being as a chattel or instrument is no longer 
tolerable. ‘ Base things of the world and thing.s 
that are despised did (xmi choo.se ’ ( I Co 1*®). The 
scorn of the man of the world for piety is an 
index of an oblique moral vision (cf. the Master of 
Ballantrae’s contempt for hi.s steward’s strict and 
puritanical notions [‘my evangelist,’ ho calls him 
ironically] in Stevenson’s Master of Ballantrae). 
St. Paul warns the Thossalonians (1 Th 6*®) against 
contempt of ‘ prophesy ings,’ implying that mani- 
festations of the Spirit have to l^e judged with 
careful discrimination, and that they are not to 
be distrusted because fanaticism or unreality ac- 
companies them in particular instances. Con- 
tempt is often a form of bigotry, and the .symptom 
of defective charity or tolerance ; and not seldom 
it is implicit in a cold rationalism or in the ma- 
terialism which rejects immortality and religion. 
On the other hand, to be despised by the general 
conscience is no mean punwhment. ‘ Let no man 
despise thy youth* (1 Ti 4^*), or ‘Let no man 
despise thee * (Tit 2^*^, is a summons to the culti- 
vation of moral dignity, which at all stages of our 


life, and not in youth alone, \h the Hue llowor f)f a 
Christian personality. If, on the one hand, con- 
tempt is opposed to Immility, reverence, c.otnpas 
sion, and love, it is, on the other hand, a legitiumto 
element of the moral indignation of which tlie 
Eouiuler of Christianity is tlie noblest exemplar. 

LrTRRATnRs.— W. MacDoufirall, Introduction to Social Pan- 
chology, Ijondon, 1908, p. 136; F. Paulsen, Syatem of Klln'rK, 
KiijC. tr., London, 1899, p. 677 ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethica'i, Oxlurd, 1890, pp. 206-806, for contrast of ChriHtian and 
Greek ideal, and p. 224 ff. for the humanitarian idea ; J. S. 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethiet \ London, 1897, p. 196 IT. ; H. W. 
Clark, Chriatian Method of Etkies^ London, 1908, ch. vii.; 
Theophrastus, charaetcra, ed. J. E. Sandyfl, London, 1909, 
with note on | iv.; Aristotle, Klhicit, ed. A. Grant, TiOndun, 
1867, vol. li. p. 72 IT.; J. R. Seeley, Ecee Htymo, London, 1866, 
xxi. R, Martin Pope. 

CONTENTMENT. — Contentment — the con- 
dition of being satisfied — i.s a state of mind which 
may bo regarded as a purely ethical product, or as 
a phase of religions experience. Tii the philosophy 
of life we are able to difi’erentiate three types of 
contentment : Oriental, Grajco-Roman, ana Chris- 
tian ; and we propose to treat the subject under 
these heads. Koyce, in his Outlines of Psychology 
(1903), has clas8ilie<l emotions under two dimen- 
sions, namely, restlessness and quiescence. If this 
classification be acceptcti, it is obvious that the 
virtue of contentment gathers up into one experi- 
ence the emotions of the quiescent order. 

I. Oriental. — The es.sential clement in the 
Oriental scheme of life is the suppression of desire. 
This is common to Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
Barth {Religions of India^ Eng. tr. 1882, p. 84) has 
remarked ihat the Hindu mind recognizes * no 
medium l>etwcen mental excitement and torpid 
indilVerenco.’ Pantheism, fatalism, the denial of 
personality and of any real immortality but that 
of the act— these impress upon all that the Oriental 
produces ‘a certain monotonous character com- 
pounded of satiety and ungratified zeal,* So far 
as w'e can arrive at any conception of nimlwa, we 
may think of it os the serenity of the monk, 
exempt from all desire, contemplating without 
passion all that the average man holds dear — love 
and hate, power and oppression, riches and poverty, 
fame and c^ontmnpt— and awaiting with complete 
ataraxia llie advent of death. The nirvtJna-oii- 
earth rcacdied by the arhat is a pledge of the 
nirvann-after-doath, his ‘ refreshment from the 
fire of pas.sion ’ l»eing the earncHt of his * refresh- 
ment from the lire of existence’ (cf. Poussin, 
Boufldhism-e, p. 103 [Buddhisnit p. 14]). Some ex- 
ponents of Buddhism point out that, while nirvana 
is negatively the destruction of selfish desire and 
ignorance, it is positively universal sympathy or 
Jove for all beings. Cf. ‘A Vow of the Bodhi- 
sattva* (Suzuki, Outlines of Mahuydna Buddhism, 
p. 398) ; 

‘For tho sake of all sentient beings on earth, 

1 aspire for the abode of enlightenment which is most high ; 
In all-eiubracing love awakened, and with a heart steadily 
firm, 

Even my life I will sacriflee, dear as it is. 

In enlightenment no sorrows are found, no burning drslres ; 
Tis enjoyefl by all men who are wise. 

All sentient creatures from the turbulent waters of the triple 
world 

ril release, and to eternal peace them I’ll lead.' 

When it is objected that contentment can find 
no place in a scheme of life in which karnm, or tlie 
law of moral causation, prevails, the reply is made 
that the solfishncM.s of the rich will hear inevitable 
retribution in a future existence, while the suffer- 
ings of the poor, if the ^loor do not despair of them 
and yield to temptation, will bring them a future 
fortune. On the other hand, it is argued that 
human inequalities are not to be ascribed to the 
diversity of the individual karma (Suzuki, op, cit, 
189 f.). Poverty is not the result of evil acoils. 
e economlo sphere is not that in which the law 
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of karma operates. If a man Uvea in obscurity 
and misery, ne is not concerned to find the explana- 
tion of these things in the past, nor is ho anxious 
about the future. Social injustices and economic 
inequalities arc inevitable in tlic present order. 

*A virtuous man is conU^nied with his cleanliness of con- 
science and purity of heart. ... In point of fact, what proceeds 
from meritorious deeds is s)>irttiial bliss only, — (^onlentnicnt, 
tranquillity of mind, meekness of heart, and immovability of 
faith' (i6. p. 190 f.). 

Again, tbe true conception of karma is not merely 
individualistic; that is, it is not true that our 
deeds attcct only our own fate. These deeds 
'leave i>ermanont effects on the ireneral system of sentient 
beings, of which the atrtor is merely a coiauonont part ; and it 

not the actor himself only, but everyiKKly constituting a 
grand psychic community oallcd “ Dharmarlh&iii ’* (spiritual 
universe), that suffers or enjoys the outcome of a moral deed * 
iib. p. 192 f.). 

In tliis way the inherent contradictions of the 
Buddhist view of life are modernized by an enthu- 
siastic ex^iient; nevertheless, the denial of a 
Supreme Being and of personal immortality loaves 
us with a scheme of nfe so mechanical and cold 
that contentment becomes merely a fatalistic joy- 
less acceptnncQ of things as they are. Granting 
the admirable and even noble idealism of the 
Oriental, we ini.ss the cheerfulness of the Christian 
saint who rests in the belief that a Universal Love 
dwells at the heart of creation and ‘ sweetly orders 
all that is.’ Moreover, the ideal of contentment 
proclaime<l by Buddliism is remote from life : it is 
too abstract and academic ; it is the ofTspring of 
the cloister, and consequently eclectic and esoteric. 
Even when it glorilies compassion and charity, it 
loses itself in vagueness, and, except in some rare 
passages of the teaching of Sakyamuni, proclaims 
a universal benevolence rather than spec-ilic acts of 
sympathy. If love be ‘the fulfilling of the law’ 
and the condition of true contentment, it has no 
real place in a philosophy which denies the reality 
of the ego, or m a religion in which saintliness is 
synonymous with impassibility. 

At the same time, it is but just to remember 
that, whatever its stre-ss on extreme renunciation 
of all the joys of life niay liave been, Brahmani.sm 
was far more human in its concejit of eontentnient 
than was Buddhism. Thus the Mafulbharata (iii, 
92, xii. 12602) can say that * no end is there of 
greed [lit. *‘of thirst”], (but) contentment Is the 
nighest good’ {santo^ah parnmam svkham)^ or wo 
may read in the collection of quatrains attributed 
to Bhartrhari ; ' Poor lie he whose greed is great ; 
if tlie mind bo content, wlio is rich (or) who is 
poor?’ 

a. Graeco-Roman. — While in Eastern thought 
the extinction of desire is the sunimtim bonum of 
the ethical or religious life, a quite dilFerent idea 
of personality was held by the thinkers of Greece. 
They wore frankly humanistic in their outlook. 
The ijlory and power, the gifts and virtues, of the 
individual life, the supremacy of reason and 
wimlom, and the harmony and perfectibility of the 
soul were cardinal points in their sy.stciii. Wo 
begin with the Socratic identification of virtue and 
knowledge. For a man to know what he is doing 
and why — in a word, wisdom — this is Iii.s supremo 
po.sses.sion. Without claiming to have di.scovered 
an abstract theory of the Good or the Wi.so, and 
while on the whole sceptical as to the possibility 
of such a discovery, Socrates provisionally con- 
ceived of the Goou or the Wise as the faithful 
performance of the customary duties of life, and 
proclaimed that therein lay the secret of happiness. 
But what imj)ve8,sed his contemporaries was his 
independence of judgment and fearless criticism of 
conventional notions, rather than his love of know- 
ledge.^ The result was the appearance of two 
opp<Ming schools of thought — the Cynics, of whom 
Antisthenes and Diogenes were the notable figures, 


and tlie Cyrenaics, of whom Aristippus was the 
liead. The watchword of the first was self- 
mastery— the practice of endurance and asceticism ; 
that of the second, pleasure— the serene and un- 
troubled pursuit of the pIea.suro of the moment, 
regardlft.s.s of consoqiicnce.s. Neither to Plato nor 
to Aristotle was the practical condmrt of life of 
sucli moment as the pursuit of truth and the ideal 
interpretation of the universe. With the advent 
of tlie Hellenistic period, aljout 300 B.C., the 
interest of the State or community became sub- 
ordinated to that of the individual. Tho realism 
of Cynic and Cyronaic was sncceeiled by the systems 
of Zeno and Epicurus, in which once more ‘ ethics 
is the end and goal; and an ethic, moreover, 
which looks only to tho interest of the individual,* 
To Stoics and Kpienreans tho supreme interest is 
the possession of individual independence, the 
saving of one’s own soul, and the ordering of life 
nobly and happily. The Epicurean doctrine (.see 
Epicukkan.s) was far from being a mere glori- 
fication of voluptuousness and immoral living. 
The picture given by Seneca of the Epicurean 
garden loaves on us the impre.ssion of a life of 
frugality and leisure -‘plain living and high 
thinking.’ Tho pleasure which Epicureanism re- 
garded as the end of existence was not more 
sen-suality ; it rather consisted, in its liner forms, 
of freedom from pain or disturbing elements (dra- 
paiia). The pleasures of mind were nobler than 
those of hoily. It is not material enjoyments that 
are tho givers of pleasure ; * it is sober reasoning,’ 
says Epicurus in iiis letter to MtnioDceus, * search- 
ing out tho reasons for every choice and avoidance, 
and banish ing those beliefs tlirough which the 
greatest tumults take possession of the souk’ 
Another word that sums up the contentcil life is 
oiJrd/jxfia (‘self-sufficiency ’), which was afterwards 
to be used in (fiiristian etliic.s. ‘ Wo consider self- 
sufficiency a great good in order that, if wo do not 
possess much, we may be satisfied with little* 
(Diog. Laert. x. 130 on Epic.). Nowhere do we 
find the spirit of Epicurean contentment so charm- 
ingly expressed as in tho odes of Horace, tho poet 
who, enamoured of his Sabine farm ('satis bcatus 
unicis S.abini.s,’ Ot/es, II , xviii. 14) far from the 
haunts and din of city life, urges his friends to 
‘sweet content’ (‘desuieranteiu quod satis est,’ 
Odes, 111. i. 25), to calmne.S8 of outlook (‘quid sit 
futurum eras fuge quacrere,’ Odes, I. ix. 12) or to 
patient endurance : 

* Aequam memento rebus in anluis 

servare mentem’ {Odes, ii. iii. 1 !.). 

In such phrases we discover the fascination of tbe 
Epicurean ideal ‘of withdrawing from political 
and dialectical conflict to simplo living and serene 
leisure, in imitation of tho eternal leisure of the 
gods ajTart from the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
that wo nail a world’ (H. Sidgwick, ‘Ethics,’ 

Tlie Stoic conception of contentment may be 
summed up in the word dTrd^fto (‘impassivity’). 
Tho Stoic sage did not, like an Oriental yogi, 
regard all phenomena as illusions; nor did nis« 
essentially I’antheistic view of th^ universe destey 
his sense of personal freed^^ *'^c^nd volition--^^»lan 
can enter, by virtue of Ida gift of into 

relationship with the Eternal reason, jfa con. 
aim, indeed, is to live a life of reasc,^ and,^as the 
Stoic phrased it, a life *in conformity 'with Nature.* 
Such a life is the true virtue, and is its own 
reward, quite apart from external goods or advan- 
tages. The average man conceives of pain, sick- 
ness, and death as evils ; to the sage living the 
life of reason they are merely * indifferent. ’ H nman 
passions are only diseases of the reason. Tho sage 
‘ will strive to keep the mastery over such faulty 
fancies, and be true to the consummate virtue, 
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which is passionless and calm.’ Such is the Stoic 
apathy. 

* It postulated/ says Capes (Stoicism, p. 49), * not only the 
absolute supremacy of reason, but its rightful claims to be the 
only motive force within the soul, for it would make a soiitude 
of all besides and call it peace ; but it implied no tor{)or of 
ecstatic reveries and niystio contemplation, siurh ns those 
which Eastern ascetics have enjoyed, in ttiuir attempts to close 
every pore and inlet of emotion, and to end almost in pure 
nothingness of individual being.’ 

This typo of contentment is illustrated in tho 

writings of the Roman Stoics— Soneca, Epictetus 
(see esp. the latter’s chapter on ‘ Contentment,* 
Diss. i. 12 [Long’s tr.]) — and also in the Thoughts 
of Marcus Aurelius (cf. esp. bk. viii.). 

3. Christian, — Before considering the Christian 
ideal of contentment, with which the Stoic found 
itself confronted in the early ages of Christianity, 
we may glance for a moment at tho OT. Tho pure 
monotneism of the Hebrew saint and his unswerv- 
ing belief in a Divine Providence shaped for him 
an experience widely different from those which 
we have considered above. The possession of God 
is his true wealth. ‘ Tho Lor<l is my shepherd ; 
I shall not want* (Ps 2.3’). Sadness, pain, exile, 
loss of wealth and property, drouglit and disease, 
were nouglit compared with his unsliaken sense of 
God’s presence and reality. Cf. the luagnilieent 
psalm of cheerful suhinission in Hah which 

Cowper has reproduced in tho well-known hymn, 
Sometimes a light surprises, or the memorable cry 
of resignation, * Tho Lord gave and the Lord hat h 
taken away ; blessed be the name of tho Lord ’ 
(Job I”). In the Wistlom books we find happiness 
associated closely with a common- sense view of 
life’s limitations ; e.g. Pr 15*^ 17* U)‘ etc., or, more 
nobly, with the ^losscssion of wisdom (Pr 3*^**®). 
So far as tho Prophetic writings are concerned, a 
clear apprehension of evils, social and political, a 
remorseless unveiling of injustice and oppression, 
and fierce invectives against idolatry, meaningless 
ritual, and false mateiialism, are combined with 
unswerving faith in tho Divine guidance and in 
the ultimate victory of the Divine righteousness. 
Tho panic-stricken despair of tho materialist is 
nobly contrasted with the calm of the monotheist 
in Is 30'®'’^* (cf. art. ‘Contentment* in II DB). 
Generally speaking, in the writers of tho OT con- 
tentment is the fruit of faitii. 

In the NT the same association of contentment 
with belief in God is cvhleiiced in the teaching of 
our Lord. The new feature is the sublime con- 
ception of God’s Fatberlu)od. It is tlie Father- 
hood of God whicli points Clirist’s warning against 
anxiety and adds an immortal l»eauty to the words 
in Mt. fi**^'***. Christ does not proclaim inseTisibiliiy 
to the ills of life. He recognizes them, but calls 
upon us to live as children, to believe that God 
cares for us, and perfectly to trust the love, tho 
wisdom, and the power of our Heavenly Father. 
This conception dominates the whole of Ills teach- 
ing. Ho uttered warnings against tho love of 
wealth (Mt 6*®), against self-seeking (Mk 10**®), 
against sraiial discontent (Lk 12*®’*®),* and against 
selfish slothfulness (Mt 25'“*’®*). The Inst passage 
shows that Christ condemned inertia, while lie 
praised activity when its end was not selfish hut 
‘ the Kingdom of heaven.’ It was no part of His 
plan to encourage agitation against social and 
political evils, or against public institutions which 
were inimical to tho highest interests of humanity ; 
but He proclaimed the positive conception of the 
Kingdom of heaven, as an ideal of human life 
wherein the interest of the individual became one 
with the interest of the community ; in other words, 
a corporate righteousness, the foundation of which 
was love binding individuals and classes together. 
The Christian conception of contentment never 

1 Of. Patilfleii, System of Ethics, p. 491, for relation of con- 
tentment to covetousness. 


makes resignation to life’s limitations and ills a 
mere passive attitude of 1 lie soul ; suhmisHion to 
God’s will in life and death is an energy or act of 
a sanctified will. Such it was in our Lord’s 
acceptance of tho cross as the will of His Father. 
Dante’s \vords {Par. iii. Sfi), e la sua volontate 
7iostra pace (Bee the wonderful exposition of these 
words in Moiiey’s Life of Gladstone, i. 215), give 
the secret of Cliristian culai. 

It is also to he noted iliat contentment in the 
NT is closely associated with the truth of immor- 
tality. St. i’aul can cheerfully hear ‘ the sufferings 
of this present time’ as ‘not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us’ 
(U 08 *®). And it is this belief that differentiates 
his aMpneia (‘ self sufiieiency ’) from that of tho 
Epicurean. ‘ His steadfast ecpiaiiimity does not 
silling from contemplation of the great negative 
that life must soon eiul, but from the great positive 
that true life has no end’ (Medley, Interpretations 
of Horace, 1910, p. 58, and cf. Lucretius, v. 1117 f., 

* Quotl si ({Ilia vera vitam rationo 
divitiae y^raiidca hominl sunt, vivere parce 
ae<pto anitiio ’). 

Moreover, if, as Lighifoot suggested, there was a 
reference in St. Faul’s epistles to tlie Stoic ideal of 
the .sage and citizen of tho world as alone possessing 
absolute w’ealth and freedom, that idisal is trans- 
ligured in the Christian experience. ‘ Already are 
yo filled, already ye are become rich, ye have, 
reigned without us. We are fools for Cliiist’s 
sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; wo are w^-ak, hut 
yo are strong; yo have glory, but we have dis- 
honour’ (I Co 4*** ‘®). Cf. also the passage in 2 Co 
6 '® ‘as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, 
yet making many rich ; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.’ St. I’aul’s sublime 
inner resources, as being one with Chii.sfc and the 
sharer of His crucified and risen life, render him 
independent of outward conditions— ‘in everything 
at every time having every self-suliicieney ... in 
everything enriched’ (2 Co 9®’**); and finally, ‘I 
have learnt in whatsoever circumstances I am to be 
self-sufficing ... I have all strength in Him tliat 
givetli me power ... I have all tilings to the full 
and to overflowing * (Pli 4*** *®). The Stoic attains 

his universal kingship ‘ by self-isolation : the other 
by incorporation ’ (laghtfoot, Vhilippians, p. 305). 
‘Godliness with contentment (airrapxeias) is great 
gain ’ (1 Ti 6 ®) — tlius does the Apostle sum up tlie 
wealth of the Christian saint. Heroism, patience, 
courage, endurance, whether we look for them in 
the annals of persecution and martyrdom, or in 
the daily round of common life with its constant 
cares and trials, may be regarded as flic fruits of 
(contentment, the aurdpxfia which inhabits what 
Wordsworth calls tlie 

' cent ral ralin s\i1)Hi8ting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.* 

Litkratwrh.— F or the Oriental asiiects of the subject two 
ret'cnt volumes, written from miite opposite points of view, 
may be consulted: L. de la Vallde Poussin, Uovddhisme: 
Opinions sur I'hisfoire de la dogmatujue (l^aris, and D. T. 
Suzviki, Outlines of Mahaynna Ituddhism (bondon, 19o7). Of 
the former there is a concise suinmary in Eni^dish : Buddhism, 
a tr. published by tho CI.T.8. in the series Lectures on the 
History of ReMaions. Besides works quoted there are also to 
ho named: W. W. Capes, Stoicism (j.ond. 18b(l); W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed (Edin. 1907) ; W. Wallace, Epieur* 
eanism (Ixind. 1880); R. W. Dale, Laws of Christ for Com. 
Lifc(JMud. 1886), p. 157 f. ; F. Paulsen. Syst. of Ethics (Krur. 
tr., Ixitid. 18H9), jip. 401 and 503 ; H. Sidgwirk, art. ' Ethics,* 
in EBt^ and OuUineJi of Hist, of Ethics, bond. 1886 (whera 
EBrnri. is considerably altered and cnlargi'd); J. B. Light- 
foot, Philippians*, Ixind. 1878 (Essay on 8t. Paul and Seneca). 

K. Maiitin Popr. 

CONTINGENCY.— The terra contingentia, as 
applied to that which is actual and accidental in 
contrast to that which is logically necessary and in 
accordance with law, originated with the School- 
men. The idea involved goes hack, however, to 
the problems of Greek philoBophy. The thinkers 
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of Greece, once they had discovered the significance 
of general conceptions, and of the order of things 
typified thereby, came to distinguish between the 
world which moves in accordance with these con- 
ceptions and that which is not wholly determined 
by them. The former, at this stage of thought, 
was identified with the sphere of the heavenly 
bodies, the latter with the sublunary world, where 
the rigid sway of law— the authority of form and 
conception — was cinjumscribed by accident and 
anomaly. Ttwas only upon a basis of materialism 
that Democritus was able to trace a rational order 
throughout the entire universe, while Heraclitus, 
the Eleatics, and the Stoics did the same only in 
virtue of their pantheistic principles. The philo- 
sophy of the Church, on its metaphysical side, 
attached itself, not to the two last-named schools, 
but to Aristotle and the Neo-Vlatonists. In this 
way it also took over the idea of ‘contingency*; 
and accordingly wo find it urging, now, with Aris- 
totle, the Imperfection of the lower sphere, and 
now, with Neo-Platonism, the disorganization of 
the pure Idea ]>y matter and sense. In the ecclesi- 
astical philosophy, moreover, the term ‘contin- 
gency * acqtiireu a new meaning from its connexion 
with Judico-Christian Theism. It was now used to 
express the volitional nature of the Creator, who is 
not limited by universal laws, but actually reveals 
the most profound ch'.mcnts of His being in the 
contingency of what dudes these laws. Thus, as 
Conceptual Realism {universalia ante res) evoked 
counter-movements of an empirical character, and 
interest in maintaining the freedom of the Divine 
will tended to strengthen them, there arose in 
Scholasticism various attempts to reconcile the 
validity of the pure Idea with a recognition of the 
actual— compromises which ranged from the spe- 
cifically Aristotelian systems to Mysticism and 
Nominalism. 

Not until the dawn of modern philosophy was 
there a revival of the pantheism of Heraclitus and 
the Stoics, as represented in the philosophies of 
Nature that sprang up with the Renaissance ; and, 
as it came to ue recognized, in consequence of the 
newer investigation of Nature, that the laws of 
the sidereal world are identical with those of the 
lower sphere, there arose a fresh wave of pure 
Rationalism which excluded contingency. Then 
the mathematico-physical interpretation of the 
world, with the system of Spinoza in the forefront, 
made this revived Rationalism supreme. All the 
more vigorous, however, was the reaction of that 
Empiricism which, with its insistence upon the 
fact of contingency, took shape in the hands of 
Eocke and Hume, of Leibniz and Kant; for, in 
spite of tlie fundamental Rationalism of the latter 
two thinkers, the one distinguished between the 
v&rit^s de raison and the vtrxUs de fait^ the other 
betiveen the rationality of the categories and the 
contingency of tho matter of experience. The 
roblem having thus been placed upon the new 
asis of a universal cosmic order, the Aristotelian 
view of contingency as confined to the sublunary 
world was, of course, discarded, as was also the 
Neo-Platonio identification of contingency with 
the irrationality of matter and sense. Rut contin- 
gency emerged once more in connexion with a 
general cosmical movement in epistemology and 
metaphysics, as tho term was now used to signify 
the irrational factor beside and within the rational, 
and as the idea came into immediate touch with 
the miestions regarding the conception of Deity ; 
tho tliought of fi creative will which’ acts without 
inotivo was pitUid against that of a logical neces- 
sity by which the world proceeds from the Idea. 
It was in these controversies that the full signifi- 
cance of the conception of contingency wm at 
length realized, 


The various aspects of the problem must be con- 
sidered in detail, as follows : 

z. The difference between the universal and 
necessary categories of thought and the facts 
embraced, unified, and controlled by these cate- 
glories. — The facts, as such, are irrational and con- 
tingent. We cannot comprehend why this or that 
should exist ; and, even if any pa.rticular thing he 
rationalized in virtue of its donvation from another, 
yet that other itself remains contingent. Should 
it be affirmed, however, that the whole manifold of 
phenomena can logically be deduced from the fact 
of the world as a whole,— a consummation whicli as 
yet is not even remotely possible, and remains at 
best a logical postulate, — nevertheless, the exist- 
ence of the world itself would still remain irrational 
and contingent. The truly incomprohonsiblo thing, 
as D’Alembert puts it, is that anything should 
exist at all. Here, in fact, wo have the reason 
why metaphysics must, in the ultimate resort, refer 
the existence of the actual to the arbitrary fiat of 
Deity, precisely as was clone by Augusline and the 
Nominalists, and, in another form, by the modern 
theories of Schelling and von Hartmann. Yet even 
so decided a rationalist as Descartes fell back ui)on 
the same explanation of the world as a whole. 

a. The contingent elements in rational and 
logical necessity itself.— The so-called ‘cosmic 
law,’ ‘ cosmic idea,* and * cosmic unity ' are never 
more than phantasms of tho mind, or postulates, 
and aro incapable of actual realization. The ob- 
jective fact is in reality a number of laws operating 
together, by the simultaneous application of which 
to the particular the latter becomes intelligible. 
But this very plurality of laws makes the laws 
themselves contingent, alike in relation to one an- 
other and to the ideal of the ono supremo casmic 
law. Then there is the further difliculty of depict- 
ing tho manner in which tho real is controlleti by 
the laws. If wo are not prepared to fall back upon 
the myth of- Pinto’s Ideal world, or of Scholastic 
Realism,— ns is instinctively done nowadays by 
most of those who make much of the idea of law, 
— we must interpret tho laws of Nature os primarily 
of subjective import, i.e. ns lending onier, form, 
and perspicuity to tho facts — an import which is 
undoubtedly involved in tho orderly nature of the 
world, though we cannot see how. This procedure, 
however, introduces an oxcossivo degree of arbi- 
trariness and contingency into the idea of law. 
And if we seek, with tho modern idealism of Kant 
and Fichte, to explain the agreement of law with 
reality on the theory that the world is generated 
by consciousness, yet the fact remains that tho 
application of U»e laws which regulate the world, 
and are to he regarded as forming an organized 
unity, is in all cases guided by some particular 
interest of tho mind engaged, and consequently 
furnishes a rationale, not of the entire reality, hut 
only of that special aspect favoured by the interest 
in question. Such a selective and isolating pro- 
cedure, however,— and no other is possible, — also 
involves an element of contingen^. 

3. The idea of individuality.— Even if we assume 
the existence of a universal rational order, yet we 
must admit that every single concrete phenomenon 
found in this networlc of rationality nas a certain 
individual content, i.e. it cannot he lully explained 
by universal laws, hut always exhibits some special 
and distinct clement not derivable therefrom. This 
holds good alike of tho simplest natural event and 
of the most delicate complex of psychical life. As 
a matter of fact, tho universe itself and its develop, 
ment do not form a particular case of a general 
conception, but are absolutely unique. The pro- 
blem of individuation is therefore identical with 
the problem of contingency in its general sense. 
Tho fact of individuality plays havoc with every 
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system of thoroughgoinK rationalism, which ac- 
cordingly usually endeavours to deny or ignore 
the existence of the particular, or to interpret it 
as something else. This is what Leibniz means 
when he says that Spinoza would he right if there 
were no monada 

4. The problem of the new. — On tlio principles 
of a purely rational system, nothing new could ever 
emerge in the world of the real. Everything would 
be involved in the existence of the whole, and there- 
fore eternally present therein ; or tlie apparently 
row would be only a phase and form of forces always 
present in unvarying quantity. It is clear, how- 
ever, that on either alternative tho new is j^ot rid 
of by a mere evasion. In the first case, it still 
persists as something that has emerged in the pro- 
cess of development, as that which distinguishes 
the actual from the potential ; in the second, as 
appearance and manifestation. A thoroughgoing 
rationalism must, like the Eleatic school, repudiate 
movement and becoming altogether, for, if it does 
not, then the admission that something has come 
into existence which was not contained in the ante- 
cedent situation implies an element of contingency. 
Hegel, in importing into the rationality of tho Idea 
the principles of negation and transition to the 
antitnesis, and in basing metaphysics on the prin- 
ciple of becoming, really, though surreptitiously, 
provides a place in his system for tho contingent 
and irrational. Metaphysically expressed, this 
contingent element is the idea of creation and 
‘ positing,’ which is here applied to the particular 
in the same way as to tho universe in § i above. 
Epistemologically expressed, it is the idea of a 
causality or non-equivalence, as opposed to the 
causal equivalence with which alone a consisUuit 
rationalism can be satisfied. In the causality of 
e<][uivalence the nexus signifies identity of essence, 
with a mere change of form. In causal non- 
equivalence the nexus provides a place for the 
new. The endeavour to reduce all our knowledge 
of causes to the former category is hopeless, and 
accordingly an element of contingency clings to 
tho conception of causality itself. 

5. The connexion between contingency and 
freedom. — Freedom, in the sense of self-deter- 
mination by universal laws, and our concurrence 
therewith, as contrasted with the haphazard of a 
purely psychical motivation, involves per se no 
contingency whatever. On the contrary, as de- 
termination by universal moral and social law, it 
forms the true germ of the conception of law in 
general, which is first of all realized in the {lersonal 
sphere, and then transferred to the uniformities of 
tne world-process. In reality, however, the causal 
‘must’ of the process of things, when judged by 
tho absolute standard of ideal values, manifests 
itself as something contingent. For, if those values 
represent the true significance of the existent, it 
is impossible to see why they should demand for 
their realization this particular sphere of causality. 
Moreover, freedom, in the sense indicated, implies 
the exclusion of absolute rational necessity from 
that sphere of objectivity which is at once the base 
and the theatre of its activity, since it demands, in 
the order of things, a certain elasticity, in virtue 
of which it may intervene in the manifold and 
mould it to its own ends. From this side also, 
therefore, an element of contingency insinuates 
itself into the conception of universal laws — a con- 
ception which is thus once more shown to include 
an element of the merely actual, and to be no 
longer a conviction of the absolutely valid. In rela- 
tion to the ideal of universal necessity, interrupted 
or variable laws are contingent. Here, in fact, wo 
tonch the grounds, as well as the limits, of deter- 
minism, which is never more than a deduction 
from the axiom of the absolute rationality of 


things, and never reaches the level of a truth 
scion tific^ally proved. 

6. Conting^ency in the ideas of freedom them- 
selves. — While the ultimate cognizable source of 
the idea of law, and, therefore, of unconditional 
necessity also, lies in tho ideas of freedom, abso- 
lute value, and validity, yet the particular ele- 
ments of that ideal order cannot bo regarded as 
in thcnisolvcs necessary. Our observation does 
not carry us beyond an actual control of tho soul 
by ideas bearing this or that interpretation, but 
we can never derive these from the conception of 
absolute necessity. As regards their form, moral 
ideas may ho unconditionally necessary, but their 
content is dependent upon the actual conditions of 
human life. Here we come upon the root of the 
old Scholastic controversy whetl»er the moral laws 
arc good because God wills them, or whether God 
wills them because they are good. Wo thus see 
that tiie idea of contingency pierces even to the 
decent sources of all ideas of necessity. 

TTie problem of contingency, then, in its various 
aspects, contains tn nuce all the problems of philo- 
sophy, just as from the op^wsite side they are all 
contained in the problem of Rationalism. The 
question of contingency is in reality tho question 
as to the relation of the irrational to the rational, 
of the actual to the logical, of creation to the eter- 
nity and necessity of tho world. The reconciliation 
of these opposites is impossible. The actual think- 
ing activity of man consists in a continuous com- 
bination of the antitheses. Absolute Rationalism, 
with Pantheism os its lotpcal conclusion, and abso- 
lute Irrationalism, with its logical consequence of 
tho irrclation and incoherence of things, or I’oly- 
theism, are alike impossible. Tho final synthesis 
does not lie within the scope of human thought, 
and all attempts to reach it load to contradiction. 

In its religious aspect, the idea of contingency 
implies the vitality, miilliplicity, and freedom of 
the world in God, and, indeed, the creative freedom 
of God Himself ; while Rationalism, on the other 
hand, signifies the unity of tho world, the supremacy 
of the super- sensuous, tho comprehensicui of all 
things in a universal Divine law. Here, again, the 
logical solution lies beyond us. In actual practice, 
it is true, Judmo-Christian Theism takes cognizance 
of l)oth sides at once, and is tlioreforo, speculatively, 
the most fertile religious principle. Even that in- 
terpretation, however, has its incoherences and its 
contradictions. But, in the last resort, it remains 
to bo said, such antinomies are ineradicably present 
in every anti-theistic system as well — in Pantheism 
and Nominalistic Empiricism alike. 

Litiraturr.— W. Kahl, Lehre vom Primut deE hei 

A\igv.»txnxi»t Duns Scotia u. PescarteE, StrasHbur^if, 18S0 ; R. 
Seeberg:, Theol. da Johannes Duns Scotia, lieipzit?, 1900; H. 
Rickert, Grenzen der naturunsaenach. Begriffmilditng, Tub- 
ingen, 1902: C. Sigwart, Logik^, Tubingen, 1889 (Eng. tr. 
189M; W. Windelband, 'Zuni Bcgrill des Qesetses* (Itericht 
d. III. intsmat. Congr. f. Philos., 1909); H. Rickert, ‘Pev- 
chophys. KaiiBAlitat. u. psychophyB. ParalloliBrnus ' (Phil. 
Ahnandlungm Sigwart gewidmet, 1900). 

E. Troeltscii. 

CONTINUITY (Gr, awix^ia, t 6 awex^s; Lat. 
eontinuatio, continuum ). — We may perhaps dis- 
tinguish three stages in the history of the notion 
of continuity ; (1) a pro-scientific stage, in which 
the notion is no moro tlian a simple description of 
certain obvious facts of sense-experience ; (2) a 
second stage, in which scientific philosophy first 
arrives at an apparently clear and distinct concep- 
tion of the continuous as a peculiar kind of 
magnitude which cannot be divided into iinitB. 
This stage of reflexion makes its appearance for 
tho first time in the Eleatic criticism of the 
assumptions of Pythagorean Geometiy, and cul- 
minates in the Philosophy of Aristotle, in which 
the conception of a ‘ uniform continuous motion * 
is central for the whole doctrine of Nature. 
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Matheniatioa]]y» it leails to the aharp contrast 
between Aritlinictic as the seienco of non-<*ontinu* 
oils, and Ueonictry as the study of continuous, 
magnitude, which u'o iiiid carried out in the 
elements of Euclid. (3) 'I'lic third staj^c, repre- 
sented by the labours of the lOth cent, mathe- 
maticians, and embodied in such tiieories of the 
continuous as those of Dcdelcind and Georg Cantor, 
consists essentially in the attempt to develop, by 
means of an extension of the notion of number, a 
purely arithmetical conception of the continuum, 
and so to restore the correspondence, broken down 
by Eleatic criticism, between (icoinetry and Arith- 
metic. That the new mathematical conceptions 
must, as they Ixicome more widely known, exercise 
an important inducnce on the development of 
philosopliical tliought in general is olear, thou»li 
it is perhaps yet too early to predict the precise 
form which that inihience will take. 

X. The primary notion of continuity.— Here, as 
in all study of tiie teclinical concepts of science, we 
have to begin by going back to the liistory of 
Greek thought in its expression in language. As 
abundant evidence proves, the primary notion im- 
plied by ffvvfx^t is ‘ having nothing between,* 
^Jiesenting no sensible gap,’ ‘ hanging together.* 
Tlius, with refercimo to spaire, wc liiiil Tliueydides 
speaking of the .siege-works at Platiea as iwtxi 
olKi/lfMTa, * buildings without a gap,’ which, as ho 
goes on to say, looked like an unbroken wall 
(iii. 21). So, with reference to time, in the medical 
writers of the 6th cent. <rvv€xcii irupcrol, * non- 
remitting fevers,* are distinguished from StaXfl- 
vovret Tvperol, ‘ perioclical fevers,’ and in Thncydules 
(v. 86) a (vyex^f <>r ‘ un in term pled ad«lress,* 
is contrasted witli a free conference, in wliich eacli 
oint made by one party is immediately answered 
y the spokesman of the other. In all these cases 
we are dealing with a simple experience not yet 
coloured by scientific reflexion. Every one knows 
the diflerence between an unbroken lino and a 
series of dots with sensible intervals between them, 
between a steady persisting pain and one which 
comes and goes, between the flight of a missile and 
that of a bird. The former seem to ‘hang to- 
gether,’ the latter do not; and it is this sensible 
‘hanging together’ which the plain man has in 
mind when he speaks of the former as ‘ continuous.* 
So far no distinction has been made between a 
* continuous ’ and a ‘ discrete ’ kind of magnitude, 
one which (;annot, and one which can, be broken 
UD into ultimate units, themselves indivisible. 
Tne plain man, for instance, would not object to 
talking of a ‘ continuous ’ series of integers {e.ff. 
those ^om 1 to 10), though he commonly looks on 
an integer ns a ‘collection of ones’ (exactly as 
Aristotle did). Ho would call the series ‘ broken ’ 
only if one of the members were left out. 

2 . The Pythagorean Mathematics and the 
Eleatic criticism; views of Plato and Aristotle. 
— Serious reflexion on the jiresuppositions in- 
volved in the notion of the ‘ unbroken ’ first meets 
iiH in the criticism of the Eleatic pliilosophers of 
the 6th cent, on the mathematical and cosmological 
views of their Pythagorean neighlxiurs. Amid all 
the uncertainty which surrounds the reconstruction 
of early Pythagoreanism, one thing seeiihs cer- 
tain. The Pythagoreans were primarily interested 
in Arithmetic because they saw in it the key to 
the interpretation of Nature. In particular, they 
looked on Geometry, the foundation of all genuine 
physical science, as an application of Arithmetic. 

‘ Tilings are made up of numbers ’ because they are 
endowed with geometrical form and magnitude, 
and are therefore ultimately made of points, and a 
point is simply a ‘ unit having position * (/lovAt 
fx^vaa), 'Pile point dillers from the ‘ unit,* or 
‘number 1,’ only in the additional peculiarity that 


it ‘ has position.* Hence, since a whole number 
idpi0fi6s) 18 simply a ‘ collection of units,* and since 
a geometrical figure is a collection of ‘ units having 
position,’ there is an absolute correspondence be- 
tween Arithmetic, the science of number, and 
Geometry. This is why, in the Pythagorean 
sciiemo of the sciences, retained by Plato in the 
Ite.puhlic and Epinomi/t, Arithiuetie is made to 
take precedence of (Jootnetry. The later arrange- 
ment, followed by Euclid — in which Geometry, so 
far as it can he pursued without the study of 
incommensiirablea, comes first (^bks. i.-iv. vi.), 
Arithmetic next(bks. vii.-ix.), and then the theory 
of surds (bk. x.) — is due to the clfects of the 
criticism of which we have now to speak. 

The Pythagorean doctrine itself led very directly 
to conscuupnccs which were fatal to its own assump- 
tions. If lines are simply made up of an integial 
number of ‘ units,* it ought to be possible in theory 
to answer the question how many points there are 
in any given terminated line. In other words, all 
lines ought to be commensurable, since the ‘ unit * 
measures them all without remainder, just as any 
two integers, even if prime to each other, yet have 
1 as their G.C.M. But an immediate consequence 
of the ‘ I’ythagorenn theorem * (Eucl. i. 47) itself is 
that there is no assignable whole number of ‘ units * 
in the base of the equilateral right-angled triangle. 

In other words, J2 is incommensurable with any 
integer. If the Pythagoreans employed a strictly 
Hiuentifie method for their crowning ju hievement — 
the inscription of the dodecahedron in tlie sphere — 
they must likewise have known the construction 
of the ‘golden section’ (End, ii. 11), which intro- 
duces us to another ‘ irrational * magnitude, ^^5. 
The legends which assert that Ilipijasusof Rhogium 
was drowned by the brotherhood for revealing one 
or other of those facts show how acutely the 
Pythagoreans felt the contradiction between their 
assumption and their conclusion. Hence, it is not 
wonderful that their critics shonhl have pressed it 
to the utmost. Parmenides (fl. c. 475 H.C., acconl- 
ing to Plato) had already attacked their funda- 
mental i)Osition by asserting in his poem that, 
.dnee Uv (‘what is not,’ ‘empty space’) is a 

E ure unreality, r6 i6v (‘what is,^ ‘ body ’) cannot 
o divided at all, because it is irav (‘ all 

hanging together ’), and ibv Uvn reXdfei (‘ ivhat is 
touelies what is ’). In other words, a body cannot 
he made up of ‘units.’ Similarly he had denied 
tlie reality of all temporal succession. Time is not 
made up of ‘ moments,* because what is ' never was 
and never will he, since it is now, all at once, one, 
unbroken * (^irel pvy 6/*o0 rav, vi/vex^s)* This 
conclusion would bo immeasurably strengtliene<l 
by the discovery of surd or ‘ irrational ’ lengths 
{t.e. lengths which have not, to the unit of measure- 
ment wo aasume, the Xiryost or rntio^ of one whole 
number to anotlier). We may put the difficulty 
thus. The Pythagorean conception of the point as 
a ‘unit* of length involves the view that, if on a 
terminated straight line AB we mark off points 
corresponding to the successive integers, we have 
only to make our unit of length sufliciently small 
{i.e. to take our successive points near enough 
together) to exhaust all the points of the line. 
The discovery of a single ‘ surd * length is enough 
to sliow that this is false. However close together 
we take our points, we shall never have included 
one which lies from the origin at a distance equal 
to the diagonal of a square on the ‘ unit* length ; 
or again, there will not be among them any point 
at which a straight lino is divided in ‘ extreme and 
mean ratio.’ Such a conclusion would, of course, 
he destructive of Geometry, because it would 
invalidate some of its most fundamental construc- 
tions. How far the study of surds was advanced 
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in the Stli cent, we do not know, but probably not 
far, since in the Thmtetus (p. 147 D ff.) Plato 
assumes the discovery of the successive quadratic 
surds from ^/3 to y'l? to havo been a recent 
achievement of his friends, Theodorus, TUejetetus, 
and tho younger Socrates. Plato and bis school 
are known to have given much attention to tho 
subject, which was especially advanced by Thcro- 
tetue, and an incidental reference in the early 
Peripatetic tract on ‘ Indivisible Lines * shows us 
that they had already examined and named at 
least two of the types of surd expressions studied 
in Euclid x. — the diroro/4ii and the iK SvoIp difo/idroiu. 

But, even without the explicit study of surd 
magnitudes, results equally fatal to the Pytha- 
^rean identili cation of Oeometry with applied 
Arithmetic can he derived from the argument from 
infinite divisibility, and it was this argument which 
was specially pressed homo by Parmenides’ pupil, 
Zeno of Elea (fl. c. 450, according to Plato). To 
appreciate Zeno’s employment of the argument, 
we need to bear in mind that what the Greeks 
called ipiOfiSs is always a natural whole number or 
Integer. (Even in Euclid, the notion of a rational 
h'action does^ not occur. What we regard os 
rational fractions he always treats as ratios of one 
integer to another.) Now, argued Zeno, any 
length, however small, can be bisected, htit no 
number of repeated bisections will ever leave tis 
with an indivisible * unit,’ but only with a length 
which can ho bisected again. Or, since the argu- 
ment shows that the ‘ units * in any length must 
he infinitely numerous, if the ‘unit’ has any 
magnitude at all, every length will he infinite, 
while, if we take the ‘units’ to be zeros, every 
length will ho infinitely small, since tho sum of an 
infinity of zeros is still zero. Yet again, if a point 
has magnitude, tho addition or subtraction ot one 
point will alter tho length of a line, while, if the 
point can he added or subtracted without afibeting 
the length of the lino, it has no magnitude, and is 
nothing at all (see the fragments of Zeno in Diels, 
Vorsokratiker^j i. [1906] 130, 133 f.). Tho famous 
‘ paradoxes ’ of Zeno, dealing with the concept of 
motion (for which see Diels, loc, cit. p. 131 f. ; 
Burnet, Early Gr. Philosophy *, pp. 366-369 ; Mil- 
hand, Les rkilosophjis-gdoinHres de la Grice^ pp. 
130-140), are all aimed at the same notion of space 
and time as made up of minima of length and 
duration, and, as against this conception, are 
unanswerable. They do not, however, really prove 
all that Zeno meant they should. 

From Plato {ParmenuleSf 128 D) wo learn that 
Zeno’s object was to ‘reinforce’ the doctrine of 
Parmenides that ‘ the All is One,’ by showing that 
tho rival theory that it is Many leads to {^surd 
results. lie meant, then, to show that space and 
time cannot he continua of points or moments. 
All that he really proved was that they cannot 
consist of points or moments which themselves 
havo magnitude, that tho ‘elements’ of a con- 
timinm cannot ho ‘ units ’ homogeneous with the 
continuum constructed out of them. He has, in 
fact, shown that there must bo more points on the 
line, more moments in the shortest lapse of timet 
than there are momhors of the series of natural 
numbers, or, what comes to the same thing, that, 
though every continuum is infinitely divisible, 
infinite divisibility is nob an adequato criterion of 
continuity* He nos not shown that the numlier- 
system itself is not capable of an extension which 
would make it possible to establish a gennino one- 
to-one correlation between its members and all the 
points of a terminated straight line. Since, how- 
ever, the Greeks had no conception of any method 
of constructing numbers other than the adding of 
saocessive units to an aggregate, the eiiect of Zeno’s 
criticism was, in time, to effect a complete revolu* 


tion in their conception of Geometry. Plato, 
indeed, clings to tho old view of number ns tho 
foundation of Geometry, but that was prohahly, ns 
wo shall see, merely because he did not sliarc the 
common view which identifio<l number with whole 
number. Bui the Academy, whose results arc 
represented for us by the work of Euclid (the last 
of a series of (rrotx«t»>Tat, all whoso predecessors 
seem to have been connected with tlie Platonic 
school), re arranged the curriculum of Mathematics 
in a w'ay which can havo been due only to the 
Eleaiic criticism. In the final form given to the 
<rrotx«tt, or A-B-(y, of the subject by Euclid, Plane 
(Jeometry comes first (hks. i.-vi.), embracing the 
theory of Proportion as re-cast by Eudoxus, so as 
to make it applicable to incommciisurahles and 
commensurahies alike (hk. v.), then Arithmetic 
(where all tlio magnitudes are ex hypothesi com- 
mensurable [hks. vii.-ix.]), then the study of 
Ineomiiiensurahlcs (which, for tho Greeks, meant 
expressions involving ipiadratic surds [bk. x.]), 
finally Solid Geometry, culminating in the inscrip- 
tion of the dodecahedron (hks. xi.-xiii.). The 
effect is that the question of the commensurahilily 
or incommensurahility of the lines dealt with is 
never raised in the hooks which treat of Plane 
Geometry. Only once does Euclid in these books 
explicitly undertake the constructi(>n of a surd 
magnitude— viz. in ii. II, tlie construction of the 
‘ golden section,’ which had to he dealt with early 
because it is required for tho inscription of the 
pentagon (iv. 11), and this in its turn for that of 
the dodecahedron (xiii. 17). In ii. 11 alone is it 
tacitly presnpiiosetl that a straight lino possesses a 
continuity which is more than the capacity for 
being infinitely divided into aliquot parts, and it 
is interesting to see that tho scholia to tho pro- 
position (Euclid, ed. Heilicrg, v. 248-251) specially 
call attention to the fact that the ‘problem cannot 
he represented by nuiu tiers,’ ‘ is not explicable by 
counters.’ Wo may note that tho researches of 
tho Academy into * irrationals,’ as re})rcsented by 
Euclid X., do not go beyond the consideration of 
various types of surds involving the extraction of 
a square root. This limitation is, in fact, the 
theoretical counterpart of tho practical restriction 
to constructions which can he carried out with 
ruler and compass, for ‘ an analytical expression is 
capable of construction by ruler and compass only 
when it can he derived from given magnitudes by 
a finite number of rational operations and square 
roots, since the intersection of two straight lines, 
of two circles, of a straight lino and a circle, is 
always equivalent to a rational operation or the 
extraction of a square root’ (F. Klein, Vortrafpi 
liber atisyctoahlten Frnqen der Elcwentargcometrie^ 
Leipz. 1895, ad in it. ). A further discovery of the .5th 
cent., which, if it could have been followed uj), would 
have been even more fatal to the old arithmetical 
treatment of (Jeometry, was that of tho so-calJed 
qundratrix (rcr/iaywWfowra), made by Ilippias of 
Elis. This curve, which gets its name from tho 
fact that, if it could be mechauically d<*scrihed, 
it would solve tho problem of ‘squaring the 
circle,’ has for its equation in polar co-ordinates 

o = X and is thus the first example in 

Greek mathematics of a tranHcen<lental function. 

Summing up, we may say that the a<‘tual ell'ect 
of tiio Elcatio criticism was to establish a sharp 
distinction between number, as composed of ‘ units,’ 
and (‘ continuous magnitude ’), which has no 

‘ unit ’ or ‘ minimum.’ A number is simply TXf;9ot 
/AovdSoiv, an ‘aggregate of ones* (Euclid vii., def. 
1, 2), and consequently any two numbers have a 
‘common measure.’ The straight line, Ix^ing in- 
finitely divisible into lesser straight linos, has no 
‘unit, and hence two such lines often have no 
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‘ common measure,* and are therefore incommensur- 
able. The point is put very clearly in the intro- 
ductory scholium to Euclid x. (Heiberg, v. 415) : 

*The Pythitgoreans first began to investigate commensura- 
bility, being the first to discover it from their study of numbers. 
For, whereas the number t la a common measure of all numbers, 
they failed to find a common measure of magnitudes (iLtytOiav). 
The reason is that any number, however you divide it, leaves 
you with a least part which admits no further division. But no 
magnitude, though you divi<le it ad infinitum^ leaves you with 
a part which is a minimum . . . butonly with a part which can 
Itself be divided ad infinitum.* 

Thus, owing to the criticism of Zeno, infinite 
divisibility camo to be regarded as the snfhcient 
criterion of continuity. In langiiaj^e the effect of 
the polemic was that the old definition of the point 
as a ‘ unit with position,’ which we know to he 
Pythagorean, was replaced by that which now 
stands at the opening of Euclid’s ElemenUt ‘A 
point is that which has no parts * {arifieidv iartv oO 
tUpoi oifOlv). In thus being indivisible the point 
does not, of course, difler from the * unit,’ or 
‘ number 1 ’ (fiovdi) (cf. Plato, Bepublict 625 E), but 
it can no longer l>e called fiovdt, because it is now 
clearly seen that, unlike the * unit,’ the point cannot 
be a ‘ measure ’ of anything. Hence in Plato and 
Aristotle fiovds always means the number 1 ; for 
‘point’ Aristotle always siws crrjfieiov or 
while Plato (see Aristotle, Metaph. A 992*, 21 ) em- 
ployed the designation dpx^ ypafjLfiijtt ‘the beginning 
of the lino.* There are perhaps still perceptible 
traces of 6th cent. oppo.sition to the consequences 
which Zeno had drawn from infinite divisibility. 
Protagoras, like Zeno, a m(3rnl)er of the Pcriclean 
circle, argued, in ‘refutation* of the geometers, 
that a circle and tangent liave a stretch, not a 
single point, in common (Aristotle, Metaph. B 997*‘, 
S5). This looks like an attempt to deny the 
infinite divisibility of the line, and to identify the 
minimum visihile with the unit of extension, and 
thus to get rid of the notion of incommensurability. 
Henco it may be, as Burnet has suggested {op. cit. 
188), that the formula Protagoras chose for his 
relativism, * Man is the meamre of all things,’ was 
influenced by opposition to the now doctrine of 
magnitudes which have ‘ no common measure. * The 
anti-mathcmatical argument of Protagoras led to a 
rejoinder from his greater townsman Democritus, in 
the catalogue of whose works <lrawn up in the Ist 
cent. A.D. by Thrasyllus wo find one on ‘the con- 
tact of the circle and the sphere,’ and another on 
* irrational lines.’ According to Plato and Aristo- 
phanes [Clouds^ 144 ft’.), who are unwillingly 
confirmed by Xenophon {Mem. iv. vii. 3, 5), 
Socrates, too, was among the mathematicians, and 
it may bo noted that in the three chief places 
where Plato makes him exhibit mathematical 
interests {Meno, 82-85 B, Themtetus^ 148 AB, 
HepuhliCt 646 BC) a problem involving surd mag- 
nitudes is, in each case, under consideration. 

Plato’s attitude towards the problem raised by 
the discovery of surds, and the recognition that 
the infinitely divisible cannot be made of ‘units,’ 
is, at first sight, perplexing. He is deeply in- 
terested in the study of surd expressions, and fully 
awaro of the infinite divisibility of fiey/Srj^ but 
refuses to take the step of severing Geometry from 
Arithmetic, and of selecting elementary Plano 
Geometry (which can be studied without any re- 
ference to the existence or non-existence of * units ’) 
as the subject with which Mathematics should 
begin. To the last he insists that Arithmetic, the 
theory of numbers, is the foundation on which all 
other branches of Mathematics should bo hosed, 
and the clue to their meaning. We can exempt 
him from the eliarge of inconsequence only by 
supposing that his retention of Arithmetic as tho 
corner-stone of Mathematics was due to a convic- 
tion that ‘ number * is not exhausted by the series 
of the natural numbers, the fiovaSiKol dpiOfiol, or 


numbers made up of units, which Aristotle alv/ays 
asserts are the only numbors there are. If tne 
concept of number be widened so as to take in the 
surds, so Plato probably thought, we may still 
adhere to tho notion of one-to-one correspondence 
of the points on a terminated line with tne mem- 
bers of tho number-series, without incurring any 
of the difficulties which were fatal to the old 
Pythagorean geometry. (Just so, our ordinary 
Analytical Geometry rests on assuming such a 
correspondence of the points of the line with the 
complete series of the real numbors. ) That Plato 
had formed some such conception of a possible 
extension of tho concept of num oer seems clear from 
more than one consideration. The suggestion, as 
Milhaud has shown {op. cit. bk. ii. ch. 6), explains 
why Aristotle regards it as a capital point against 
Plato to insist that there is no way of generating 
numbers except by the addition of units, and wliy so 
much is mode in Metaphysics M of the complaint 
that the ‘numbers’ of which tlie Platonic ‘Ideas* 
are composed are not all <Tvp.^\tjroLt commensurable 
with one another. Aristotle is, in effect, complain- 
ing that Plato’s theory presents us with expressions 
like a + Jby and tho like ; whereas he 

himself holds that there is no place for them in tho 
number-series, just as Euclid is always careful to 
speak of such magnitudes as peyidi^t and to sym- 
bolize them by straight lines and rectangles. 
Positive evidence to the same eft'eeb is furnished by 
a remarkable passage of one of Plato’s latest 
works, the EpinomiSy the point of which is to 
maintain that all Mathematics is really tho study 
of the generation and properties of numbers (^jthw, 
990 C fF.). We are particularly told liere that tho 
names ‘geometry* and ‘stereometry* are alto- 
gether misleading, and the former is said to be 
‘ extremely absurd.* ‘ Geometry * is * manifestly 
an assimilation, effected by reference to surfaces, 
of numbers which are not in their own nature 
similar ’ ; and ‘ stereometry ’ is the ‘ study of 
numbors raised to the third power, and similar to 
the nature of the solid, where again those which 
are dissimilar aro made similar by a further 
device.’ (The passage should bo road in Burnet’s 
edition, the only one in which the text has not been 
perverted by editorial dullness.) 

Tho passage just q^uoted represents the highest 
development of the Platonic theory of number. It 
is clearly an attempt to vindicate for the number- 
series itself the same character of a continuum as 
that which belongs to the straight line, by finding 
room in it for numbers answering to the irrational 
lengths of Geometry. If we followed out Plato’s 
suggestions in his own spirit, what they would lead 
to would bo something of the following kind. 
Taking a terminated straight line, we midit first 
assign the co-ordinates 0 and I to its eno^- points. 
Then, by infinitely repeated division,^ we should 
got one and only one point corresponding to each 
rational fraction between 0 and 1. Then, by in- 
serting further points corresponding to all the 
irrationals between 0 and 1, we should obtain 
points corresponding to tho wliolo series of algebraic 
numbers. l*he resulting number-sorioa would not, 
however, exhaust the points on the line, and would 
therefore nob possess the continuity of the point- 
series, since it would contain no terms whose 
co-ordinates are transcendental numbers, though 
it would contain an infinity of points not obtain- 
able by the process of repeated division. 

Aristotle’s statement tliat Plato refused to speak 
of * points,’ but called them instead ‘ the beginning 
of the lino,’ seems to indioato another attempt to 
face a difficulty inherent in the current conception 
of whole number. From the earliest times of 
Pythagoreanism downwards, we find it regidarly 
assumed that the number-series must begin with 1, 
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the * unit.* But the oriticism of Zeno had shown 
that wo cannot think of the ‘point* as a ‘unit 
length.’ If the correspondence between Geometry 
and Arithmetic is to oe kept up, as Plato wished 
it to be, we must begin our number-series with 
something which answers to a zero of magnitude 
in Geometry ; the first number must be 0, not 1. 
It was, no ooubt, this character of the point as a 
zero which led Plato to avoid recognizing it as a 
distinct entity, and to call it ‘ the beginning of the 
line.* It seems most probable, however, that he 
did not clearly draw the ri^ht conolusion that, in 
the same way, 0 is the beginning of the num^r- 
series. More probably he thought of the point, 
as Xenocrates is known to have done, as an * infini- 
tesimal line,* and must be added to the list of 
thinkers like Leibniz, who have been led astray in 
their theoiy of the continuous by this phantasm of 
a thing wliich is somehow at once something and 
nothing. 

Further interesting cunbributioiis are made to 
the theory of continuity in the puzzling dialogue 
Parmeniaes. Without raising the question of the 
purport of the dialogue os a whole, we may note 
the references made in its antinomies to the 
difficulty of regarding a continuum as constructed 
out of real elements. We may take first the treat- 
ment of ‘contact* (p. HBDffi). When a number 
of things are in contact, each ‘ lies next to * 

Ktirai) that which is in contact with it ; if a 
straight lino is made up of distinct ‘ units* in con- 
tact with one another, the units must leave no 
gaps between them, and each must have a definite 
‘next adjacent* unit. In modern phraseology, the 
line must be a ‘ well-ordered * assemblage of ptdnta. 
Hence, in a series of n mcnibera there must be 
(»-l) contacts. It is therefore inferred that, ‘if 
there is not number in rd AWa. * (the things ‘ other 
than the One,* ‘ the Many *), the ‘ One ’ cannot ‘ be 
in contact wdth them.’ For Geometry this plainly 
means that, if the points on the line are not ‘ units* 
(and the criticism of Zeno had shown that they are 
not), no point uii a line lias an immediately 
adjacent or next point. Since every integer hets 
a next integer in tiie actual number- series, this 
means that the points on a terminated straight 
line, taken in the order of their distances from one 
of the end' points, cannot be symbolizod by the 
series of integers. Continuity, us exhibited in the 
line, must bo something other than the mere un- 
broken succession of the whole number-series 1, 2, 3, 

. . . n, , . . Later on (155 E-167 B), we have an argu- 
ment to show that the very concept of change loads to 
the thought of time as a series of ‘ moments* which 
have no duration, just as the points on a lino have 
no extension. When a body which was moving 
comes to rest, or vice versa ^ there is a transition 
from the one state to the other. This cannot take 
place * in time,’ t.e. there is no interval, however 
small, in which the body is neither moving nor at 
rest, but passing out of motion into rest ; in any 

g ’ven interval it is either moving or stationary. 

ence the transition occupies no duration, but 
happens instantaneously, and wo are compelled to 
form the ‘ paradoxical (Aroiros) conception of the 
‘instantaneous* {t6 The paradox seems 

to lie in the fact that it is hard to decide wiiether 
the moment at which the velocity 0 is reached 
should be counted as the last moment of motion or 
as the first moment of rest. We must, in the one 
case, think of the time during which the body moves 
as having no last moment, in the other of the time 
daring which it is stationary as having no first 
moment — an immediate consequence of the con- 
sideration that no moment has a ‘ next * mumont. 

In Aristotle wo meet with none of the anticipa- 
tions of a riper thought which fascinate us in Plato, 
but we have, by way of compensation, a very 


explicit account of coutiiiuity, in ho far as inlinite 
divisibility may bo taken lis a sunieicnt criterion 
of it. The notion is f undaimmtal in the A vistotelian 
system, because the steady and uninterrupted pro 
cess of the development of latent potentialities 
into actualities, which, for Aristotle, constitutes 
‘ Nature,* depends in the last resort ui>on the uni- 
form and continuous movement of the heavens, 
and continuous movement demands the continuity 
of time and space, lienee any denial of the con- 
tinuity of extension, duration, and movement is 
fatal to Aristotle’s whole Niiturphilosophie, The 
tract on the Categories gives us the general view 
current in Acadeinic circles and presupposed by the 
more special disciissiuus in Aristotle’s discourses 
on ‘ Physics.* t6 irdixov [quantum) has two species 
— t 6 SttjDifffiiifov (elsewhere also rb diaipeTdv)^ ‘the 
discrete ; and t 6 erwextsf ‘the continuous.* The 
vital diflbronce between them is tliat the ‘parts* 
ifi^pta) of tlio ‘discrete* quantum liave no Kotvbs 
bpost t>r ‘common boundary,’ at which they join; 
e.g, 10 (for Aristotle always confuses the number 
of a collection witli the collection itself, and many 
of his attacks on Plato arise from inability to 
see that, though there are many pairs of things 
in the world, tliero is only one number 2, and this 
nunil>er itself is not a ‘ pair*) consists of 7 -h 3, but 
no one of the ‘units* of the 7 is identical with any 
unit of the .3. But the ‘ parts * of a ‘continuous* 
quantum always have such a ‘common boundary,* 
which, in the case of the lino, is a point ; i.e. when 
the tonninated straight line AB is divided at C, 
the writer reckons U as belonging both to AC, of 
which it is the last point, and to CB, of which it is 
the first, thus illogically counting the one point C 
twice over. Similarly with time ; the present 
moment ‘joins on* [<rvrdirr€i) both to the past and 
to the future. It may bo taken cither as the first 
or as the last moment of an unbroken time-series. 
This is the really important point in the distinction 
drawn for us between the two kinds of quanta^ 
since it implies, of course, Unit the irba-oy or 

continuum is infinitely divisible, and therefore does 
not consist of units or minima. It is added that 
not all continua are composed of parts whicli ‘ have 
position ’ ; e.g. since the past, present, and future 
are not all co-existent, no partoi time is ‘ anywhere * 
relatively to the rest. The parts have not position, 
but only ‘order* (rdfis), and so far resemble the 
members of the whole number-series. (Wo must 
not, of course, press this analogy too far, since it 
would lead bo the view that the ‘ parts* of time form 
a ‘well-ordered* aggregate, in which each term 
has an immediately next term. Time would then 
bo made up of minima of duration, and w^ould not l)e 
coiitinuouB in the writer’s sense [Categories^ 5‘’“6*].) 

More characteristic is the account given in Meta^ 
physics A 1020*, 7ff. — ir6<Tor [quantum) means 
‘ that which can be divided into constituents in- 
herent in it, whereof each is one and “tIiis***(TA 
dtatperby els iyvirdpxoPTa i&v isdrepov i) ^Kaarov fv n 
Kul r65e ri yretfiuKey etyai [1020*, 8]). Such a quantum 
is a irXijOoi, or assemblage, if it can be numbered ; 
a fiiycOos if it can only be measured. Thus a 
irXijdos can be divided into countable non -con- 
tinuous elements, but a /tie'ye^os only into continua. 
(We cannot, e.g.^ divide a line into points, but only 
into lesser lines, so tliat infinite divisibility is 
taken as the criterion of p-iyeffost ‘continuous 
quantity.’) A delimited (rrewepaapepoy) wXijSos is a 
whole number ; a delimited piyeOos is a line, sur- 
face, or body, according to the number of its 
dimensions. Thus there is only one kind of magni- 
tude which is continuous in its own right (zo^* airrb) 
— extension. Time and movement are continua, 
not in their own right, but derivatively (fcard 
ffvpfie^rjKb^), in virtue of their connexion with the 
fUyeOoi per «c, extension. Since the trajectory of 
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a moving body is a continuum, the motion is a con- 
tinuum also, and therefore also tlie time occupie<l 
in the transit. A fuller, but logically unsatU- 
factoi^, account is given in the Physics. 
Eleatics had held that the continuous is indivisible 
(a theory which meets us again in Spinoza). Aris 
totle points o\it that, on the contrary, only the 
continuous is infinitely divisible (185’‘, 10). So we 
are told in bk. r that * motion’ (the fundamental 
category of a science of ‘Nature’) is generally 
hold (SoKe?) to be one of the continua, and it is 
in the continuous that the ‘infinite’ first makes 
itself noticeable. Hence, those who give defini- 
tions of continuity commonly presuppose the con- 
ce)>t of the infinite, on the ground tnat * what is 
divisible ad infinitum is continuous * (‘200**, 18). The 
point that the one {irimary continuum is spatial 
recurs in bk. A, ch. xi. Time is relative to change 
since it is only where we perceive 
change that we are conscious of duration. If the 
‘ seven sleepers ’ woke up, they would not be aware 
that time had elapsed during their sleep. They 
would * connect the former now with the subsequent 
noWt and make one of them.’ To know what time 
is, we have to ask in what way it is related to 
motion {rl rijs Kivijaiibi iffrip). liut what moves, 
moves frmn somewhere to somewhere. The 
character of motion depends on that of the path it 
traverses. Motion is tiius continuous because its 
(>ath is HO, and time is continuous because motion 
IS. Time is ‘ the number of motion in respect of 
before and after’ (2*20*, 24). 'rhe use of the word 
‘ numl>er ’ is unhappy, since Aristotle is never tircxl 
of insisting that there are no numbers but the 
dpi^/u6?, the whole numbers made by 
addition of units ; and the definition, taken strictly, 
is thus inconsistent with the view that there is no 
minimum of duration. Tlio I’latonic account (see 
Timatus, 37 D, and the Academic collection of 6pot) 
that time is the measure {/jdrpop) of motion, which 
Aristotle sometimes repeats, is thus much more 
accurate. 

Wo finally reach Aristotle’s own formal definition 
of t6 in Physics E 227*, where it is given 

as the last resultant of a whole series of tirevious 
definitions. Things arc * together ’ (d/«i} wiien they 
are in ‘one and the same primary place' ivl 
rdirip irpcirvj), i.e. enclosed m the same circum- 
ambient surface. Two things of which the ex- 
tremities are ‘ together ’ are ‘ in contact,’ or ‘ touch ’ 
each other. A thing is ‘ l»etween ’ (/xcT^d) two 
others, when something Avhich is continuously 
changing arrives at it ‘ wfore it reaches the end of 
the process of change ’ (t.c. C is between A and B, 
if, in moving continuously from A to B, you pass 
C before reaching B. Thus the ‘ derivative ’ notion 
of continuous movement is illogically employed to 
define the ‘primary’ continuum oi extension I). 
We now define ‘next after,’ and ‘immediately 
adherent.’ A term in an ordered series is ‘next 
after ’ another when there is no term of the 

same kind between them. The phrase ‘ adherent 
to* (i\6ii€vou) means both ‘next after’ a given term 
and ‘in contact’ with it {6 &u 6 p d^sTTfrai). 

Finally, continuity is a special case of immediate 
adherence, which arises when the two ‘ends’ 
(W/Jttra) of things wdiicdi Immediately adhere become 
one and identical 3' elyat <rvp€x^s dray radrd 

y^yrirai xal fy rb fKarepov Tripai oU flirroj/rai). Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, as we learn from Simplicius, 
found this passage hard to interpret, and with gootl 
reason. Apart from the logical hysteron protcron 
already noted, there is a further dmiculty involved 
I'be definitions of ‘together* and ‘contact.* 
Wliat is meant by ‘ the same primary place ' ? 
Simplicius escapes from Alexander’s uncertainty 
as to whether the notion of continuity is not 
tacitly presup]) 08 ed by such a phrase only by giving 


it a purely relative sense ; it may mean at wdll 
‘in the same town,’ ‘the same house,’ ‘the same 
room,’ etc. In fact, it has no definite meaning at 
ail. The same defect attaches to the subsequent 
definitions, which depend on that of ‘ together.’ 
Two things are * in contact ’ when their extremities 
are * together.’ And such contact may exist with- 
out continuity. The extreniities,*,as in the case of 
things which are merely ‘ adherent,’ may be 
‘ together ’ and yet remain distinct. Such a aefini- 
tion does not satisfy our geometrical notion of 
‘contact.’ However small wo take the ‘primary 
place ’ of the two extremities to be, so long as the 
extremities remain distinct, there is no contact. 
However small the distance between a straight 
line and a circle may be, so long as it remains 
finite at all, the straight lino is not a tangent ; it 
becomes a tangent only when there is one point, 
and only one, which lies both on the circle and on 
the straight lino. Thus, surfaces whicli ‘ adhere ’ 
must be absolutely identical. Aristotle is, in f^t, 
assuming (with an eye to his astronomical theories) 
that we can have a set of concentric spheres en- 
closed within one another so that no space is left 
between the convexity of one anti the concavity of 
the next outermost, and yet that the convexity and 
the concavity remain distinct surfaces. But this 
is geometrically impossible. 

The one point of real interest which emerges 
from the discuasiun is the hint of a connexion 
l>et>veon the notion of continuity and that of scries. 
As Aristotle states the connexion, it is open to un- 
answerable criticism, since the very impossibility of 
dividing the continuous into ‘units’ shows that a 
continuum, as given, cannot con.sist of members 
each having a ‘ next following term,’ but the main 
idea has borne remarkable fruit in our own days in 
Cantor’s ‘ ordinal’ definition of the continuum, and 
a striking attempt has been made by Zermelo (in 
Mathematisvhe Annalen^ LIX. iv. 614 ft.) to show 
that any continuous series (e.y. that of the points 
on a terniinated straight line) (iermits of an arrange- 
ment of its members such that every one has a 
‘next following’ member. That no member of 
such a series os given in experience has a ‘ next * 
member is, wdth laudable inconsistency, insisted 
on by Aristotle himself. ‘ Nothing continuous can 
be made out of indivisibles, e.g. a lino cannot be 
made out of points’ {Phys. Z 231*, 24). For, by 
definition, the extremities (fax^ra) of things which 
are continuous coalesce, but an indivisible point or 
moment has no extremities. The consequence is 
that the line cannot ‘ consist of ’ points, since even 
by infinitely repeated division we can only break 
it up into lesser line.s, which are, again, divisible. 
ffvyexv can bo divided only into (rvvexVt or, as 
Bradley has put it, space (and time) are ‘ lengths 
of lengths of — not hing that we can find ’ {Appear- 
ance and Reality^, London, 1897, p. 37). On the 
straight lino, e.y., we can find nothing but points, 

S et it is not a series or clas.s of points, but some- 
iiing more, though what that something is we 
cannot say. This leads Aristotle to break with 
the Platonic view that Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Kinematics form a single science with a single 
body of postulates. ‘Physics,’ so he unhappily 
concludes, is distinct from Mathematics, and 
Mathematics itself falls into two distinct doctrines, 
each with its own i^eculiar postulates— the theory 
of the buapKTfUuov rebaav^ or number, Arithmetic; 
and Geometry, the theory of the 
and it is a logical fallacy to attempt to prove a 
conclusion which belongs to the one science from 
tiie imstulates of tlie other (o^x dpa ianv dWov 
yivom pfTapdvra otoy rb ytuperpiKby dpiOpLyriK^^ 

Aiuil. Post. A 75*, 88). Zeno has at last come by 
his rights, in spite of Aristotle’s i^ersonal failure to 
appreciate his nistorical significance. 
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To consider the way in which Arisiotle ffoca on to develop the 
view that the roRuIar and continuous development from potenti- 
ality to acttiality which imikcM up the life of Nature, m we see 
it ill the evolution of the ndtilt organism from the germ, and of 
the germ, in turn, from the adult orgniiism, or even In any 
steady qualitative change from one * opposite ’ (e.g. white, hot, 
dry) to its contrary (block, cold, moist), depends upon the 
domination of Nature by the unending 'uniform' and con- 
tinuous circular revolutions of the celestial spheres— would take 
us too far from our Immediate subject. We may merely note 
that it is an indispensable feature of this view that these re- 
volutions are ' irreversible,' and always take place not only with 
uniform velocity, but in the same sense, since a sudden reversal 
would be equivalent to a momentary breach of continuity. Tlie 
moving li^y w'uuld, Aristotle thinks, have to lie twice at the 
same point ‘X, if X is to be both the goal of the movement in 
one direction and the starting-point for the movement in the 
other. Motion in a straight line without reversal is excluded by 
the assumed flnitudo of the universe, and thus, according to 
Aristotle, only the circle remains, since it is the only curve 
of which 'every part is congruent with every other,’ i.e. the 
only curve of constant curvature. (For all this, see Vhysieg 0, 
de Casio, and de Getierat.,pags£m; Ue.taph. A, chs. vi.-viii.) 

From the special tract against Xen<K:rute8 and his assuntption 
of inflniteslmal lines which are indivisible {de Lineit IiiHeea- 
bilibits, a work of some early Peripatetic, apparently not Aris- 
totle himself) nothing can l)e drawn for our puriKwe, though it 
is historicAlIv interesting, as showing that the study of at least 
some of ttie Irrationals examined in Ku(did x. goes hark to Plato 
and his immediate followers, as does also the notion of the 
* inflnitesimal.* Some interesting notices are preserved to us 
by Sextus Kinniricus, in bk. x. of his attack on Dogmatic 
rhiloKophers, wdiich reveal the fact that the polomh; of the 
Megarian formal logicians against Aristotle’s whole conception of 
the gradual developinentof |)Otentiality into a<;tuality, of which 
we read, e.g., in Metaphtfsiea 0 104 (lb, 20-82, was connected 
with a revival of Zeno's arguments against motion. Diotlorus 
Cronus (Sextus, contra Maihenuilicos, x. 80) specially utt-acked 
the notion of a 'state' of motion, i.e. a time at wdiich one 
cannot say of a moving material point (an d/ui«niv ad>/xa, i.e. a 
'material point,’ not on 'atom' in the sense of Democritus or 
Ejiicurus, siuce the atom was Yiof aptpis) that it ia at any 
position, but only that it is moving/r<mi one p<iBltion to another, 
though one can, Diodorus admits, say that stich a bo<ly must 
have moved, when it is seen first at A and afU'rwards at if. The 
view of the reality of a 'statu of movement’ here attacked is, 
in fact, one of the chief difficulties inherent in Aristotle’s whole 
treatment of continuity. 

Noiliing would be gained by following the liistory 
of the notion of continuiiy in Creek pliiloso^diy 
beyond the time of Aristotle. The Stoics, to be 
8ure, inllueuced later thought conHiderably by their 
vigorous insistence on tlie idea of the absolute 
continuity of matter^ but neither they nor tlio 
Neo-Phitonists, mIiosc doctrines may he called 
the final outcome of Creek speculation, added 
anything to what Aristotle had laid down as 
to the logical analysis of the concej»t of tlie con- 
tinuous itself. The slmrp division between the 
two kinds of 7r<J<ra, those wliicli are divisilde into 
ultimate ‘units’ (the ‘discrete’ quanta) and those 
which are not (the awexVt or Cfintinuous ir6<rtt), 
the adoption of infinite divisibility as the criterion 
of continuity, and the consequent view that iii- 
coiiimensu rabies belong to Ceometry and have no 
place in Arithmetic — were the permanent legacy 
from the ancient to the modern philosophy of the 
continuous. 

3. Modern attitude.— The general acquiescence 
in Aristotle’s distinctions makes it unnecessary 
to treat at any great length of the views of most 
modern philosoidiers on tlie nature of a continuum. 
For the most part these views have been deter- 
mined by the conception of infinite divisibility as 
the sufheient and necessary condition of con- 
tinuity. Even Descartes seems to have been 
blinded to the real difficulties of the subject by 
his familiarity witli the practice of employing the 
symbols of Algebra indifferently to denote rational 
and irrational magnitudes, lie appears never to 
have asked himself what conception must be 
formed of numljw, if_we are to recognize such 
expressions as \^3, ^2, and the like as numbers, 
and thus his Geometric, with all its historical im- 
portance, can scarcely be called a contribution to 
the philosophy of Mathematics. Nor docs it ap- 
pear that the continuity which he claims for 
matter amounts to more than infinite divisibility, 


the absence of real ‘atoms’ or ‘units’ of exten- 
sion. Hobbes explicitly accejits the Aristotelian 
definition, ‘ Continua inter se turn spatia turn 
toinpora duo dicuntur, q^iiorum n.st aliqua 2*ars 
comtnunis ’ (dc Corpore^ vii. 10) ; ‘ Corpora etiam 
duo . . . continua dicuntur coileiii ratione qua 
duo spatia* {ib, viii. 9). Spinoza even reverts to 
tlic Eleatic position, according to wliieli extension, 
because continuous, is nut really divisilde at all, 
and is suiiposcd to have parts or elements only by 
an illusion : ‘ Substantia absolute iiifinita est in- 
divisibilis ’ (Ethim, i. 13) ; ‘ cx Ins sequitur . . . 
nullam substantiain corporoain, qiiatenus sub- 
stantia est, esse divisibilem’ {ib. corollarium). 
Hence he infers that qmntitas is divisible only so 
long as we merely imagine it— i.e. tliiiik inacciiraUdy 
alsmt it ; when we form the concept of it, we see 
it to lie ‘ infinita, unica, ct indivisibilis’ {Ethica^ 
i. 15, schol.). It should follow that we can form 
no concept of a plane, a straight line, or a iK>int — 
a comdusion which would lie tlie reductio ad 
absurd um of Spinozisni. Similarly Kant’s critical 
philosophy tiirows no real light on tlie nature of 
a continuum. Indeed, if we take seriously the 
Aesthetik, with its account of the way in which 
tiic mathematical eoiicc})ts of space and timo are 
generated, we shall clearly be led to think of Ixith 
as eoni)K)scd of miiitma, and tlierefore not con- 
tinuous, though, to be sure, this nccuunt conflicts 
with tlie repeated assertion that botli arc ‘ infinite 
given wholes.’ (The ‘ synthetic unity of api^er- 
ceptiou* cannot help us here, since it is just as 
much manifested in the counting of the units of a 
group of ‘dis(5rete’ quanta as in tliat ‘drawing’ 
of a line of which Kant has so much to say.) 1^, 
when we are told in tlie account of the ‘ Sche- 
matism of the pure Concepts of the Understand- 
ing’ that if wo think of any number, c.g. 5 or 600, 
this tliought is ‘ the representation of a method 
for representing in an image an assemblage con- 
formably to a certain eonce})t,’ we see at once 
that Kant is thinking exclusively of the natural 
integers, wliicli do not form a continiiiim. How it 
can be true that ‘tlie pure imago of all magni- 
tudes (qnantoruni) of tlie outer sense is space, and 
that of all objects of the senses in general is timo,* 
and that ‘ the pure schema of magnitude [qnanti- 
tatvi) as a concejit is number, wliich is a repre- 
sentation wliich comprehends in one the successive 
addition of one to one,’ rcinaiiis an unsolved mys- 
tery, unless space and time are to be non-contiiiu- 
ous ; and the difficulty is only increased when 
Kant goes on to say that both space and time are 
* quanta continua because no part of tliem can be 
given, , , . cxceiit in such a way that the part 
18 once more a space or a time.’ Nothing can 
conceal the fact tlmt Kant is trying to combine 
Aristotle’s denial that a (rvpcx^^ consist of 
minima with a tlicory which requires the con- 
struction of space and timo out of such minima. 
Ho even repeats in this very connexion the old 
criterion of continuity, that it is ‘ that property 
of magnitudes in virtue of which no jiart of them 
is the minimum (no }>art simple).’ It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that the ‘ antinomies ’ 
of the Transcendental Dialectic have really nothing 
to do with the problems of continuity. What 
their theses presuppose is merely tlie summation 
of infinite series, and the difficulties Kant pro- 
fesses to find in such a suiiuuation exist just as 
much where every term of tlie series has a next 
term as where it has not ; e.^, the difficulty, if 
there is one, alxiut the completion of the synthesis 
exists just as much wlien we consider 2 as the sum 

of the series l+^ + |2+...^~+...a8 when 

we ask whether the ‘ world had a beginning in 
time,* as Hegel correctly saw. In principle, Kant, 
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like Aristotle, idoiitities the infinitely divisible 
with the continuous. 

Uegers own account is so largely coloured by 
metaphor, and so distorted by nis determination 
to prove that every concept is precisely what it 
is not (that, e.gr., perfect continuity and absolute 
discreteness are tlie same thing), that it is faj 
from easy to say what his real meaning is. Since, 
however, he supposes Kant’s second antinomy 
(everythiiif^ must be, and yet cannot be, com- 
posed of simple elements) to be concerned w'ith 
continuity (Werke, iii. 216), he, too, j)resumably 
means by continuity no more than divisibility aa 
infinitum. His enthusiastic praise of Zeno, and 
of Aristotle’s treatment of the problems of space, 
time, and motion, points to the same conclusion 
(ib, p. 227). The vapcness of Hegel’s notions 
may oe seen from the fact that he actually regards 
the Anzahlf or cardinal number, of a group as 
itself a group of ' units,’ and asserts that it is at 
once ‘ continuous * (because it is one group among 
others) and * discrete * (because it is a group of 
units [»6. p. 233 f.]). 

Leibniz may fairly demand separate considera- 
tion, in virtue of the peculiar stress which ho lays 
on the Principle of Continuity as fundamental, 
not only for Mathematics, but for Metaphysics. 
This principle, as stated by him, is much more 
than an assertion of the continuity of space, time, 
and motion. Since his philosopliy requires a de- 
nial of the validity of a vacuum, he is led further 
to maintain the continuity of matter against all 
forms of the atomic tlieory. Further, the concep- 
tion is regarded aa holding not merely of oAe- 
nomerta, but of the substances or * nionaos,' wliose 
interrelations and internal self -development are 
the reality of which the extended and temporal 
world is symbolical. Ileal substances form a con- 
^tinuous hierarchy, in which each member dillers 
from some other by a purely infinitesimal differ- 
ence. Or, as Leibniz himself states the principle 
in a letter to Malebranche, dated 8th Dec. 1692, 
'datis ordinatis etiam quaesita sunt ordinata et 
consentanea.’ Hence the absolute continuity of 
the series of monads has the continuity of the vari- 
ous peytOi] as an immediate consequence (Couturat, 
Lopique de Leibniz^ p. 23311'.). A special case of 
this principle is the correspondence between soul 
and wdy, which Leibniz describes as follows 
Couturat, Opusc. et frag. p. 621) ; « God has from 
the beginning constructed soul and Inxly with 
such skill that . . . omnia quae in uno hunt per 
Be perfecte rcspondcant omnibus quae in altero 
fiunt.’ As to the nature of the continuity thus 
assorted, we learn much from the dialogue on 
motion composed by Leibniz on his journey of 
1676 to visit Spinoza (op. dt. pp. 694-627). The 
question there raised is whether the moment at 
which a man dies may be regarded as at once the 
last moment at which ho is alive and the first at 
which he is dead (as it must be, according to the 
Aristotelian account of rb awex^s). To say that 
Aristotle's view is correct seems to violate tne law 
of contradiction ; to reject it seems to imply that 
two moments — the last of life and the first of 
death — are immediately adjacent, and, if moments 
can bo immediately adjacent, why not points? 
(tft. p. 601). But we are thus led to conceive of 
extension and time as made up of series of indi- 
visible points and moments (ib. p. 608), and find 
ourselves involved in the ‘ labyrinth of the con- 
tinuum.’ For wo are forced to say that the number 
of points in the side of a square is infinite, and, 
since wo can draw one and only one parallel from 
any point in the diagonal to a given side, and 
since tliis parallel cuts two of the sides of the 
square in aelerminatc ])oints, the diagonal will 
contain tJie same nunibor of i>oints as the side, 


and will therefore be equal to it. This Leibniz 
regards as a proof that the line cannot be an 
agprogate of points (ib. p. 611). The number of 
points in each will, in fact, he argues, be identical 
with the * number of all numbers,’ since in both 
cases it is infinite. Leibniz’s way out of the 
difficulty is to deny that there is a * number of all 
numbers,’ since, as he holds, such a number, if 
there were one, would be the greatest possible 
integer, but there no greatest possible integer. 
Hence there is no such thing as a ratio of one 
infinite to another (ib. p. 612 f.), and no assignable 
number of points on a lino. There are as many 
as we choose to take, but we never take all there 
are to take. It is, indeed, true that every portion 
of extended matter is actually infinitely (uvided, 
but it is divided into portions which are them- 
selves Gontinua, not into points, and no portion is 
actually divided into all the minor parts possible. 
Thus, in the end, Leibniz adheres to the position 
that the continuous cannot bo composed of simple 
elements, and it is for this very reason that space 
and time and motion are regarded by him as 
merely phenomenal, smee the real, as we read at 
the beginning of the Monadology^ must be com- 
posed of simple elements. How these views are 
to bo reconciled with the further positions that 
there is at least one contiifUum, that of the monads 
thoraselves, which does consist of simple elements, 
and that order in space is phenomenal of the order 
of real monads, it is not very easy to sec. 

4 . The number-continuum in modern Mathe- 
matics.— Under this head it is impossible to say 
more than a few words in the present article. The 
reader who wishes for more information may be 
referred to the works mentioned in the annexed 
bibliography, especially to the brief and luminous 
chapter on the continuum in Couturat's work, Les 
Principes tfa? imthtmatiques. As wo have seen, 
the first discovery of the continuum was duo to 
the discovery of incommensurable magnitudes in 
I Geometry, which led to the age-long severance of 
the originallv united studies of Arithmetic and 
Geometry. It has been the great achievement of 
the modern Tlieory of Assemblages to show that 
the number-system is so far from being inadequate 
to cope with the continuity of the jioints or the 
straight lino (the so-called ‘ linear continuum ’) 
that the only precise definition of continuity we 
can obtain is one which can be stated in terms 
involving nothing but the properties of ordered 
numerical series, and that the only certainly 
known linear continuum is that of the *re^’ 
numbers. In other words, it is no immediate 
datum of intuition that the straight lino is abso- 
lutely continuous. Its continuity is postulated, 
not intuited, and means no more than the (mump- 
tion that there are on every terminated straight 
line as many distinct points as there are distinct 
real numbers in a given segment of the number- 
series, such as that composed of all the ‘real 
numbers ’ >0< 1. To begin with, wo have to see 
that none of the old familiar criteria of continuity 
is really adequate to express the jiroperty which 
we have in mind when wo speak of the continuous- 
new of this number- series. It is clear that in- 
finite divisibility is no such criterion, since it 
gives us only a series corresponding to that of the 
rational fractions. By no process of infinite divi- 
sion of a unit length could wo ever arrive at such 

quotients as ^ i* This corresxKmds to the 

arithmetical consideration that the complete as- 
semblage of rational fractions between 0 and 1 
does not form a continuous series, since it omits 
all the fractious which have surds for their numer- 
ator or denominator or both. Even the inclusion 
in the series of all fractions having algebraical 
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Burdfl in their numerator or denominator would 
not make it completely continuous, since we 
should still have no place left for the infinitely 
numerous fractions involving * transcendental * 
numbers in their numerator or denominator. In 
fact, it is possible to make such an arrangement 
of the series of rational fractions, and even of 
algebraical fractions, that each term of the series 
has an immediately next term. In oilier words, 
both series can be so arranged that each member 
corresponds in order to one and only one member 
of the series of natural integers, 1, 2 , ‘3. . . . Their 
ordinal number, or *tjpe of order,* is thus the 
same as that of the senes of integers itself. Nor, 
again, is the number-continuum adequately defined 
by the property that no term of the series as taken 
in ascending order has an immediately adjacent 
term. For this would obviously bo true of the 
assemblage of rational numbers, and again of that 
of all algebraic numbers, though neither of these 
exhausts the whole of the number-series. The 
task of the modem theorist is thus a twofold one. 
He has first to formulate a satisfactory definition 
of the concept ‘real* number, showing not only 
how the assemblage of * real * numbers is logically 
related to that of integers or * natural ’ numbers, 
but also how tlie existence of the ‘ real * numbers 
follows from that of * natural ’ numbers. Secondly, 
he has to identify the peculiar characteristics 
which distinguish the whole assemblage of ‘ real 
numbers* from those of ‘natural’ or ‘rational’ 
or ‘ algebraic ’ numbers ; that is, ho has to point 
out the criterion of the continuity of a series. 

It is the achievement of Cantor to have first 
stated this criterion exactly, and afterwards to 
have re-cast it in terms involving nothing but the 
notion of serial order, and entirdy indenendent of 
any appeal to our intuition of space. We can here 
do no more than give Cantor’s two definitions of the 
linear continuum with such brief explanation as 
is necessary for their comprehension. To under- 
stand his original definition we have first to make 
clear the meaning of the terms ‘ point manifold,’ 
‘limiting point,’ and ‘derivative.* By a ‘point 
manifold ’ is meant any aggregate of numericiil 
values whatsoever. Any ‘ point ’ X is said to he 
a ‘ limiting point * of such a manifold M, if, given 
a finite number «, however small, there is always 
at least one ‘ point ’ of the manifold M which is at 
a finite ‘distance’ less than e from X. (Such a 
limiting point may, or again may not, bo itself a 
‘point” of M.) The ‘derivative’ of M is the 
assemblage formed by all the limiting points of M. 
When eveiy ‘ point * of M is one of the limiting 
points of M, and eve^ limiting point of M also a 
‘ point * of M, that is, when the manifold M is 
identical Mrith its own ‘ derivative,’ M is said to 
l>e perfect. Further, M is said to be zusammen- 
hAnqendf or ‘ cohesive,* when, if any two points 
of M, 7), be given, it is always possible to find 
in M any finite number of points . 

intermediate between po and p such that the dis- 
tances Va-Pit Px-p9 . . . Pw-p are each less than a 
given finite numoer e, nowever small e ma^ he. 
The definition of the linear, or one-dimensional, 
continuum is, then, that it is a ‘ point manifold ’ 
which is both perfect and cohesive. It is manifest 
that the series of ‘ real* numbers between 0 and 1 
satisfies these conditions, and that the removal of 
even a single term from it would prevent this 
realization. The series of ‘ rational fractions, ’ on 
the other hand, would satisfy the demand' for 
oohesivenesB, but would not be ‘ perfect,’ since the 
surd fractions are obviously limiting points of the 
series of rational fractions. With tlie postulate 
that to every real number from 0 to 1 we can 
limi one and only one corresponding distance 
on the straight line, the straight lino is also obvi- 
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ously a linear continuum satisfying the definition 
(Couturat, Principes, p. 91 f.). It still, however, 
remains the fact that Cantor’s first deliiiilion re- 
tains the appearance of an appeal to geometrical 
intuition. The notion of ‘distance,’ in however 
nietapliorieal a sense, is employed in explaining 
both cohesion and perfecineKS. And this means, 
as Couturat says, that the definition is essentially 
relative. ‘ It defines a continuous manifold only 
by reference to another manifold (metaphorically 
called space), which is already continuous, in 
which it may have limiting points not contained 
in itself’ {op. cit. p. 92). Hence it is only in 
Cantor’s second definition, wliero no notions hut 
those of serial order are presupposed, that wo get 
* an absolute definition of a continuum by means 
of its intrinsic properties.* To obtain the defini- 
tion, we start again with certain auxiliary con- 
ceptions. We consider the type of order exhibited 
by the rational numbers wfiich are >0 and < 1. 
liiis series has three peculiarities: (1) it is de- 
nunierablet that is, we can rearrange its terms so 
that they correspond one to one with the suc- 
cessive integers ; (2) it has neither a first nor a 
last term; (3) between any two terms tliere is 
always a third ; and these three characleristica 
are proved sufiicieut for the complete determina- 
tion of the type of order exhibited by the series. 
Any scries possessing them may then be called a 
senes of the type of order tj. Next we liavo to 
introduce the notion of what Cantor calls a 
‘fundamental series.’ We may confine our aUeii- 
tiuu to the case of an ascending fundamental 
series. By this is meant a series in which the 
terms have the type of order 17 just defined. Such 
a series S is saia to have a limit in rj, if there is 
a term in r) which is the Jirst after all the terms 
of S. We then call any manifold perfect if all the 
‘ fundamental series * contained in it have a limit 
in it, and if all its terms are limits of ‘ funda- 
mental series’ contained in it. With these pre- 
suppositions, the type of order 0, belonging to a 
one-dimensional continuum, is defined as follows : 
‘The manifold B (1) is perfect, and (2) contains 
within itself a denumeraDle manifold K, such that 
there is always at least one term of £ between 
any two terms of The definition is manifestly 
satisfied by the series of ‘ real ’ numbers, since it 
can rcoilily be shown that the series is ‘ perfect * 
in the sense defined, and that, moreover, there is 
always at least one term of the series of the 
‘ rational* numbers between any two ‘ real’ num- 
bers (Couturat, op. cit. p. 93 f. ; B. Bussell, P/in- 
ciplcsof MathemniicSy London, 1903, vol. i. ch. 36). 

The two definitions are not exactly equivalent, 
since we can construct scries which satisfy the 
second without satisfying the first (e.</., to take 
an example from Couturat, the manifold composed 
of the real numbers < 1, together with those from 
2 to 3 inclusive, satisfies the requirements of the 
‘ordinal’ definition, but not those of the other, 
since there is always a finite interval > 1 between 
the number 2 and any of those which precede it). 
But every assemblage which satisfies the first, 
or ‘relative,’ definition clearly also satisfies the 
second, or ‘absolute.’ This might bo regarded 
as a ground for doubting whether Cantor’s final 
result is quite the same thing as an analysis of 
what is imjdicitly contained in the simple pre- 
scientific notion of continuity as unbioKenness. 
But it remains true that his analysis succeeds in 
defining for us, by means of purely intrinsic pro- 
perties, the continuity of the ‘ roar numbers, and 
that we have no reason to think that Geometry 
requires us to ascribe any difierent kind of con- 
tinuity to the straight line. We are thus finally 
enabled to reiuovo the apparently iusuporahle 
barrier established by the Elea tie criticism be- 
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tween Geometry and the theory of number. Every 
eeometiical propoaition can once more be fitatea 
in terms which involve only the notions with which 
the study of number has already made us familiar. 
‘This fact,’ as Oouturat says (op. rit. p. 97), 
‘ finally refutes all the doctrines which roj'ard the 
notion of the continuous as arising from sensuous 
intuition and refractory to the understanding.* 

LlTSRATITllB.'— I. Foh ANCIKNT PHILOSOPHY AVD MATHE‘ 
MATICS ; EudUlU Opera, edidii et Latine interpretaiut eet J. L. 
ffeib^g, Leipzig [ihe Eleimnte and the scholia on them form 
vola. i.-v. of this, the only critical edition, 1888-1888] ; I'roeli 
Diadoehi in primum ExtelidxM Slementorwn Libnnn Com- 
mentarii ex recogn. 0. FriedUin, Leipzig, 1878 ; H. Dlela, 
Praginente der Vareokraiiker^, 8 vola, Berlin, 1908-1010; 
Aristotle, de Lineis Inseeatnlmu, tr. H. H. Joachim (pt. 8 
of 2'Ae Works gf ArietotU, Eng. tr., Oxford, Olarendon Press. 
1008); J. Burnet, Earlg Greek PhilotopAg*, London and 
Edinburgh. 1908; G. Milhaud, Let PhUoMpket-gionUiret de 
la Grtee : Platon et tee pridecetteure, Paris, 1000 ; O. Apelt, 
* Die Widersaoher dor Mathematik im Alterthum * (in Beitriige 
tur Oeaeh. der gr. Philoaophie, pp. 858-287X Leipzig, 1801 ; 
H. G. Zeuthen, Uiet. det maOiematiquet done Vantiquiti et 
le enoyen Age, Paris, 1002 (original in Danish, Oopenhagen, 1808). 
Reference may also be made to the various standard works on 
the history of Mathematics generally, or on Oreek Mathematics 
In particular, especially to the great work of Moritx Cantor, 
VorUmngen Oeeohiehte dir Mathematik, Leipzig, 1880 
(new cd. vol. i. 1000). 

ii. For modern Philosophy : Besides the collected editions 
of the works of philosophers, special mention may be made of 
L. Couturat, Opuacnlee et/raginentt intditi de Leibniz^ Paris, 
1003, also La Logiquede Leibniz d’apr^ det doeumente xiUdiit, 
Paris, 1003 ; B. Russell, Critical Exposition of the Philosophy 
of Leibniz, Cambridge, 1000, also ‘ Recent Work on the Philo- 
sophy of Leibniz ’ (in Mirul, new series, no. 48, April 1903). 

Ili. Modern developments'. G. Cantor. ‘Qrundlagen 
einer allgemeinen Mannichfaltigkeitslohre ’ (Mathematieehe 
Annalen, xxi. [1883]), also 'Beitriige zur Begriindung der 
transflnlten Mengenlehre* (ib. xlvi. xlix. [1809, 1807 ; l^enoh 
Ur. by Marotte, Sur let fondementt de la tMone det ensemblet 
tranafinit, Paris, 1800]); R. Dedeklud, Stetigkeit und irra- 
tionale Zahlen\ Brunswick, 1802 ; P. du Bois-Reymond, Lie 
allgemeine Funktionentheorie, TOhlngen, 1882 ; L. Couturat, 
Dt einAni mathimatiqoe, Paris, 1808 (see esp. Appendix 4, on 
Cantor), also Let Prineipet det matMmabu^t, Paris, 1005 
(with specially valuable Appendix on Kant's Philosophy of 
Mathematics); A. Schdnflies, 'Die Kntwiokelung der Lehre 
von den Punktmannigfaltigkeiten ’ {Jahrether. der deutachen 
Mathetnatiker. Vereinigung, viii. 2, Leipzig, 1000) ; B. Russell, 
The Principles of Mathematics, 1. Cambridge, 1003 ; G. VivantI, 
Teoria delie furuioni analitielie, Milan, IMl [pt. 1. contains a 
very simple and ludd exposition of the main principles of the 
Theory of Assemblages] ; E, W. Hobson, Theory of Funetione 
of a Heal Variable, Cambridge, 1907. The prepress actually 
ma<le in the ro-arithmetioizing of pure mathemat^, duo partly 
to modem research into the notions of infinity and continuity, 
and partly to the development of symbolio logic, can be traced 
in the successive volumes of G. Peano, Formulaire de Math/.- 
matiques, Turin, 1001. The latest edition, reckoned as vol. v. of 
the complete work, appt^ared in 1008 with the title Formulario 
Matematieo, the necessary verlud explanations and annotations 
to thellogical symbols in which the propositions are written 
being now given in what the author calls an 'uninflected 
Latin,' and not in li'rench, as woe the case in the earliest 
editions. A. E. TAYIX)R. 

CONTRACT.— i. DEFiyiTioy.— If one makes 
an engagement to go to dinner at a friend’s house, 
no contract arises, because the purpose of the 
engagement is not such that the law will <leal with 
it ; or again, if one buys an article in a shop for 
ready money, that is not usually termed a contract, 
because there the whole transaction is terminated, 
os it were, on the instant ; but, if one undertakes 
to pay for the article afterwards, a continuing 
contract emerges, l)eoau8e, in this vfKte, the agree- 
ment gives rise to an undertaking which can be 
appropriately enforced by law. From the.se 
examples we see that contract is really the 
combination of two legal ideas — that of agreement 
and that of obligation. In the case of the invita- 
tion to dinner there is agreement, but no legal 
obligation connected with it; in the ca.se of the 
sale of goods for r^ly money, the obligation fades 
away as^ soon as it arises. J3iit, according to the 
Indian (Contract Act, for example, ‘an agreement 
enforceable by law is a contract^ (Sect. 2 (h)) ; and, 
where we lind such an agreement, wo find a legal 

1 The ordinary collected texts of ancient and modern philo- 
■ophen have been omitted from tliia list. 


tie, an obligation, something for the law to take 
hold of, directly affecting the contracting parties. 
In other words, the agreement, as it has been pot, 
‘ contemplates something to be done or forborne by 
one or more of the parties for use of the others or 
other,’ to which the law can attach iteelf ; and it 
is generally said that it must be the intention,^ or 
implied inleiitiou, of the parties that the relation 
should have a legally binding effect. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, writing witli reference to the English law, 
adds to the word ‘ agreement ’ the word * promise ’ 
(Principles of Contract 1902, pp. 2, 3, 6). But 
that is a minor subtlety. Theoretically, at least, 
we can fix our attention on an agreement as the 
starting-point in which there must bo, as^ it is 
frequently stated, the meeting of two minds in one 
and the same intention. And thus the more 
technical treatment of oontract fits into those 
stotements of the doctrine in which it is regarded 
08 a phase of the legal will, constantly to be found 
in the works of philosophical jurists — especially 
German jurists. The relation represents the 
meeting of individual wills in one intention, as 
opposed to the individual’s endeavours to realize 
his will by means of the materials found in the 
world around him, which gives rise, logically, to 
the conception of property. In the former case, 
the individual meets his fellows ; in the latter, the 
external, material world. 

It has, however, been suggested that it is not 
necessary, in order that a contract siiould be 
entered into, that the wills of the parties should 
bo really at one (Holland, Jurisprudence^^ ^ 1906, 
ch. xiL). Should we not say, it is argued, that 
here emphatically the law regards not the will in 
itself, but the will as manifested voluntarily? 
There are well-founded expectations which the law 
endeavours to protect by ita enforcement of con- 
tract, and these do not always arise from expressions 
which truly represent the intention. What of the 
case in which a party enters into a contract, resolved 
all the time not to perform his part, yet inducing 
another party to enter into it on the contrary 
supposition ? Surely the contract will hold good. 
Is it not the will, as expre.ssed, and nothing more, 
that the law regards, leaving the question of a true 
consensus on one side, os beyond its province 
altogether? The language of positive systems of 
law, it is said, moreover, is ambi^ous on the 
point ; for the question is practically a new one, 
and it has not till recently been seriously con- 
sidered how far a true consensus^ in the significance 
explained above, is needed. In answer to this 
doctrine, it may bo maintained that, although the 
inner agreement is a fact to he proved, and in some 
cases is not allowed to bo disproved, the agreement 
itself is vital to the theory of oontract. The 
inference drawn is that there was an agreement ; 
and such inferences de})end for their reasonable- 
ness and usefulness on the faot that in the vast 
majority of cases they are «ound. Without 
reference to the will— to the inner intention, if one 
chooses — the expression of agreement would 
meaningless. It must in the last resort be con- 
nected with the man, with the personality; and 
not merely attach itself to outward forms of 
expression. Unless this is done, we obtain a view 
of oontract which is too scholastic to be satisfactory. 

The two main aspects of the agreement by which 
the tie is created find their typical form in the 
ideas of offer and acceptance, which give rise to 
a large body of law in a develo|)ed system. On 
the other hand, such facts as error, fraud, mis- 
ropresentatiun, undue infiuenco, and force operate 
on the consent embo<lie<l in the agreement, and 
may vitiate it wholly, or create a flaw whioh 
renders it reducible from one side. These are most 
usefully studied in relation to some definite legal 
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system. Again, the State itself places certain 
legal restraints uj;^n contract generally, with 
regard to its subjtnjt - matter ; these are more 
important from the standpoint of the general 
reader. In IV>ilock*s work on Contract^ agree- 
ments are said in English law to bo unlawful 
and void (1) if the matter or purpose with which 
they deal is contrary to positive law ; (2) if it is 
contrary to positive morality recognized as such 
by law ; (3) it it is contrary to the common welfare, 
as tending to prejudice the State in its external 
relations, or in its internal relations, or as tending 
to improper or excessive interference with the 
lawful actions of individual citizens (op. cit. 275). 
And we may say generally that the State will 
refuse to recognize a contract not only when it is 
simply illegal (without further explanation being 
oifored), but also when the object is contra bonus 
mores f or when it is against ‘public policy* and 
cannot be allowed free scope m the State’s own 
organization. In the case of public policy, the 
disputable points which arise are numorous, and 
the dividing lines between what the State should, 
and what it should not, do are extremely dithcult 
to lind. Then we may couple with such restraints 
the complicated subject of fonn. The modern 
tendency is towards simplicity of form. Com- 
plexity IB undoubtedly repugnant to the spirit of 
our own days, when tlio bustle of commercial 
enterprise demands cssoiitialH and nothing but 
essentials. A complicated form, however, prevents 
a bargain from being rashly made, and it renders 
it easier to prove afterwards what has taken place. 
The tendency to reduce the ‘solemn form* can 
have free scope only so far os is possible with a 
due regard to the exigencies of proof. 

ii. Classification.— have very fre- 
quently been divided into principal and accessory ; 
and this division is a goou one. It is not so clear 
that the division of the first class into onerous and 
gratuitous i often made, is equally useful (althougii 
Kant declared that it was the rational one ) ; tor 
principal contracts seem rather to fall into several 
aistinct groups. The following list will aflbrd the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of the field of modern 
contract. It follows mainly the arrangement 
given by Holland in his Jui'Vtprudence. 

X. Principal contracts. — Principal contracts are 
those which are entered into, so to speak, for their 
own sake, as opposed to accessory contracts. 

(1) Contracts of alienation. — These may be 
gratuitous, when they are contracts to give, but 
are not generally so. In fact, a contract to give 
is generally onmrceable by law only in certain 
limited cases. But gifts made in view of marriage 
are not considered as mere gifts, for marriage is an 
onerous consideration. Then under this head fall 
barter and exchange, when regarded as contracts ; 
and. more important, sale. A distinct line should 
be arawn between barter and sale ; the essence of 
sale seems to be, in the simplest words, the giving 
of something for money. Specific formalities are 
generally imposed upon contracts for sale of 
certain important classes of property, such as the 
res mancipi of the Roman Law, ‘real property,’ 
iminovealues. Apart from those, perhaps the most 
important variation in the views taken of the 
contract by different legal systems is connected 
with the transfer of the property sold. Sometimes 
a contract of sale, in the usual case, per se, transfers 
the property— it has the power of transference by 
itseli. Sometimes it has no such legal consequence ; 
it remains an agreement to transfer merely. The 
parties to the contract, again, may have various 
duties, hut two of them are generally recognized. 
The duty of the seller is to deliver the gotida, and 
the duty of the purchaser is to accept and pay for 
them* These duties, regarded from the point of 


view of rights, yield the main rights of purchaser 
and seller. 

(2) Contracts dealing with hiring ^ loan, etc. — 
Hiring has largely superseded gratuitous loan; 
ami the law of hiring has been extended in niaiiy 
directions. Two iniporlant branches of it in the 
eoiiimendal world are contracts for carriage and 
agency. Both in commercial and in doiiie.stic life we 
find contracts for the hire of servants engaging 
much attention. As regards immoveables, liiring 
is generally guarded by specific restrictions. In a 
loan for conMiiiu]>tiuii, wo lind money or certain 
kinds of things given to the opposite party on tiio 
undertaking that ho shall on a future day return, 
not necessarily the things themselves, but tbeir 
eejui valent in kind. It is in connexion with this 
branch of the law that tlie interesting problems of 
how to treat usury from the legal iioiut of view 
arise. In a loan for use, again, whicli is in essence 
gratuitous, the identical thing lent is returned. 
In deposit, one gives a thing to another in order 
that the latter may keep it for him gratuitously 
and restore it upon demand. 

It will be observed that this group of contracts 
is very miscellaneous. Holland has attemjited to 
minimize the confusion by making the two principal 
divisions of («) contracts for jDcnnissivo use, and 
(b) contracts for service. In the first class (a) he 
places (1) loan for consumption ; (2) loan for use; 
and (3) ‘letting for hire.’ In the second (b) lie 
places contracts (1) for care-taking ; (2) for doing 
work on materials ; (3) for (iarriage ; (4) for pro- 
fessional or domestic services ; (5) for agency ; (0) 
for partnership. Then, under a separat-e head (r) he 
places contracts for negative services, in which one 
party undertakes to abstain from certain acts— a 
mode of contract somewhat grudgingly recognized 
by law. This procedure helps to introduce some 
order into the mass of almost intractable material ; 
although, for example, it places contracts for 
partnership under contracts for service — a doubtful 
arrangement. The reader, however, may (Jcrtaiiily 
liegin by taking tlic whole of the largo class of 
contracts with which we are dealing as capable of 
being split up into throe divisions— permissivo use, 
service, negative service — althougdi lie may after- 
wards come to consider the principles of grouping 
somewhat strained. Partntwahip, which is thus 
disposed of under ‘serviws’ is said to be the 
relation which subsists between persons carrying 
on a business in common, with a view of profit 
(Partnership Act, 18U0) ; and the law of partner- 
shii) widens out into the whole law of .Joint Stock 
Companies. 

Agency deserves special notice. It is itself a 
contract, as has been pointed out ; but it is also an 
important instrument in exten<iing the power of 
contract. It enables us, tus it wore, to move 
objects at a distance, 'riirough it, the contratdor 
can work at the other side of the world. In the 
ordinary use of the term, agency is (ronstituted 
where oiio person is employed to act for another 
— to represent him in dealings with third per- 
sons. A distinction between a general and a 
special a;^nt is often made ; but it is of doubtful 
value logically ; it seems to be most consistently 
drawn between an agent whose business has a 
defined scope and character, apart from the terms 
of his agreement with his principal, and one who 
is merely empowered to do certain speciiic acts. 
The main logical point to be noticed in the law of 
agency is that, when the agent contracts as an 
agent with third parties, he binds his principal, 
and then, so to speak, drops out of the transaction. 
If he binds himself, he is something more than a 
mere agent ; and any exceptions are modilications 
of the general principle. On the other hand, it 
must be noticed that the agent does not really act 
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as the blind instrument of his principal, as the pen 
or the hand acts. II is real ufiefiilne.ss arises from 
his being an intelligent instrument, and without 
the hell) of such intelligent instruments many of 
the tasKs of modern coinnierco would ho quite 
impossible. 

(3) CorUmets of viarrirtf/r,. - -lint marringo is only 
technically and in a somewhat strained sense a 
contract. No <l()ubt it cannot ho entere<l into 
without the consent of at least two parties. But 
the rolationshiij stands hy itself ; and even in a 
system of law, like that of Scotland, which favours 
tno contractual construction, there aro grave 
dilficullies in regarding it as a contract in anything 
more than a very to<dmical sense. Tn contract, 
the tendency is to allow the contracting parties 
to attach what conditions they please to their 
bargain, provided these are not against ‘good 
morals’ or ‘public policy* ; it may be conditional 
in its origin, and its duration is depcmlent on the 
will of t])o partie.s. In marriage these features are 
not present. When it is ent,erftd into, it is not 
governed hy private contract in its most important 
articnlars, hut by the lixed rules of the law of 
ushand and wife. It cannot he entered into on 
condition that a certain event shall happen, or that 
it shall he dissolvable at pleasure, or that it shall 
last for a certain lixed period of time. The relation 
between the two persons, also, extends an influence 
to their relatives and maintains that influence 
even after dciath ends the marriage. The husband 
and wife create not only their own status ^ hut the 
status of their children ; and that status can never 
he taken away or infringed hy the acts of the 
parties (Fraser, Husband and Wifely 187G, ch. ii.). 
Such considerations, primarily applicable to Scots 
Law, show us how marriage must bo dillerentiated 
from an ordinary contract. Of conr.se, it may be 
said that all these restrictions aro made merely 
with the object of maintaining ‘ good morals ’ and 
furthering * public policy.’ But the whole tendency 
of contract is to leave tno jjarties as far as possible 
to shape their own bargain; an<l, where we have 
a relation so governed in its essentials hy the law 
— so restrictea to meet the need.s, as the law con- 
ceives them, of family life— as marriage is, it is 
only in a very peculiar and, as wo have said, 
tocnnical Herise that it can he called contractual. 
It derives its type not from the contracting parties, 
but from moral and social con.siderations, which 
are held to he superior to their wishes ; and these 
considerations not only rcslrkt it, but shape it. 

A distinction must, of course, he drawn between 
an engagement to marry in the future— an 
‘engagement’ in popular language — and an 
engagement which actually amounts to a marriage. 
The former more nearly approaches a contract of 
the ordinary type than the latter, provided it is 
recognized by tlio sy,stoin of law which governs it 
as a fit subject for legal interference. When that 
is the case, we find unfulfilled engagements 
frequently giving rise to actions for breach of 
promise of marriage. On the whole, such actions 
seem to ho discouraged hy the systems of law in 
vogue on the Continent ; and many jurists are of 
opinion that they ought to be abolished in our own 
country. But this opinion, it should bo noted, 
does not imnly that actions for seduction should be 
discontinues. 

(4) Wagering contracts.—ThiB is an unfortunate 
name for an important group. In these contracts, 
one of the eflects of the contract, as regards profit 
and loss, either for all the parties, or for some of 
them, depends upon an uncertain event. But it is 
almost impossible to detine them satisfactorily , 
and that statement must be taken as merely 
explanatory. Broadly, bets and stakes are not 
enforceable in modern law. And the most im 


portant group under the general head is formed hy 
contracts of insurance — marine, fire, and life 
insurance, and less important types. Of course, 
these arc not logically gambling transactions, hut 
aro rather attempts to eliminate the risks of the 
unforeseen. 

2. Accessory contracts.— There is a ^ large 
numl)er of contracts which may bo entered into as 
accessory to the main transaction ; and these 
form, as previously stated, a second main branch 
of tho subject. It may snflice to name a fe\y of 
them— indemnity, suretyship, warranty, raf-ifica- 
tion. A promissory note forms such a contract. 
Suretyship is in many systems a formal contract ; 
and the guarantee may sometimes support an 
obligation which is merely natural, i.e., which itself 
cannot he enforced— a curious point. 

3. There are certain legal relations placed on 
tho borders, as it wore, of contract proper, which 
must not bo forgotten. Thus the Indian Contract 
Act speaks of certain relations resembling those 
created hv contract. Broadly speaking, they 
correspond to the Roman division of obligations 
which arise not ex contractUy hut quasi ex contractu. 
They may, therefore, bo described as quasi- 
contracts \ they have also been called ‘implied 
contracts ’ ; but it is perhaps better to reserve this 
name for those eases where the implication is most 
clearly seen. They are, at any rate, analogous to 
contract ; for it is necessary, in following out the 
ramifications of a legal system, to hold that a 
nexus analogous to that of contract is sometimes 
created from force of circumstances, though not 
by express agreement. Often the person hound 
may reasonably be held to have agreed to the 
formation of the tie, but that is not perhaps 
essential in all circumstances. Thus the doctrine 
of ncAjotiorum geslio consists, in principle, in tho 
management of the affairs of an aosent person (or 
sometinujs of a person merely unable to attend to 
Ilia afi'airs liimself) hy one who undertakes that 
task without tho knowledge of tlie other ; and, it 
is not infrequently stated, on the presumption that 
the other, had he known the circumstances, would 
have approved. There does not seem to he any 
peculiar difficulty in treating of such relations, 
except that they do not yield very readily to 
analytic classification. 

iii. Extinction of coATiJXCiw.— Contracts 
may he extinguished in various ways— hy perform- 
ance, by sucli legal facts as events which excuse 
performance, or oy release of performance. Or 
there may be a substitute for performance inter- 
jected ; or it may simply happen that the non- 
performance of the contract alters the whole aspect 
of affairs and gives rise to a new set of rignts. 
Performance is the natural, and undoubtedly also 
the usual, mode of closing the transaction. 

iv. Social bearing of contracts.— C ontiwiiy 
standing as it does at the centre of the great 
department of Private Law, has many important 
liearings on the general problems of society. It 
forms an endeavour made by the State to set up a 
sanction for expectations of good faith which have 
grown up through the dealing of the averagely 
fair-minded man. True, it has been suggested 
that contract is merely tlie taking of a risk, since 
the only universal consequence of a contract is to 
make the defaulter pay damages ; but, as already 
pointed out, it is the observance of contract that is 
usually contemplated ; it is performance, and not 
payment of damages, that makes the social wheels 
go round. And the State, having brought its 
sanction to bear on this enormous mass of relations, 
finds itself compelled to interpose certain restric- 
tions— to lay down those limitations of which we 
have spoken before. What precisely these ought 
to be, and how they ought to operate, depends on 
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many different social considerations. Is the ex- 
loitation of the individual by his fellows — the 
riving of a hard bargain wrung from a man’s 
necessity, when his poverty, but not his will, 
consents, or the over-reaching of one not worldly- 
wisc — a lit matter for State interference? Are 
combinations of ‘labour ’to be recognized wholly 
or partially, or altogether condemned ? Are 
contracts for service to be regulated, when the 
claims which arise under them bid fair to reduce 
one party to the position of existing merely as an 
instrument for the realization of another’s person- 
ality instead of being an end in himself ? Slavery, 
it is certain, cannot now be tolerated ; but how fur 
will the law, if it attempts to abolish various forms 
of so-called practical slavery, accomplish good, or 
how far will it merely afford encouragement to 
laziness and fraud? These (questions and many 
others are among the implications of contract, 
though doubtless they lead us far beyond the 
subject of contract itself. Probably most of them 
must be answered, not abstractly, out in relation 
to the particular community witli which we have 
for the time being to deal. What is one man’s 
freedom is another man’s ruin. The chanicter and 
state of social advancement of the community must 
always be taken into consideration. But, however 
that may be, the importance of the great branch 
of law which deals with tlie right to another man’s 
conduct can never he safely ignored. 

Litbratuhb.— I n addition to the works mentioned iu the 
text, thu followiiiif may be consulted : W. R. Anson, Principles 
of the English Law of Contract 1906 ; G. J. Bell^^rineiptrs 
of the Law of Scotland 1899, for the Scots Law ; F. Pollock, 
Eirsl Book of Jariaprudence^ 1896, pt. 1. ch. 8 ; Kant. Philo^ 
Sophy of Law, Eng. tr. 1887, Be(5t. 81 ; W. A. Watt, Theory of 
Contract in its Social Light, 1897. W, A, W ATT. 

CONTROVERSY— 1. The term ‘controversy’ 
is not exclusively applied to the weapon with 
which battles have ueen fought in the Held of 
theology and philosophy, and skill in disputation 
has not been valued by prof cased dialec.ticians 
alone. I’rofessor Edwara Caird tells us that the 
philosopher Kant was keenly alive to the uses of 
controversial methods as a mental training, and 
that in the year 1758 ho announced to his class on 
metaphysics that on two days in the week ho 
would treat polemically the doctrines expounded 
on previous days, this being ‘one of the most 
excellent means to attain to profound views of 
any question’ {Critical thilosoph^ of Kant ^ i. 162). 
This polemical method consisted m first provinjj a 
proposition and then trying to prove its ox)iM)site 
— an exercise of tlie intellect to which attention 
has often been devoted in schools of learning, with 
a view to cultivating a liigli standard of contro- 
versial ability. To Kant it did not so much bring 
di^ectic skill as rivet into the attitude of criti- 
cism a mind already critical, even sceptical. The 
essential thing for him, as for Socrates, was the 

I troblem of knowledge, the limitatiuiis of our 
mowing, the question how far wo can know 
anything at all. So throughout life he practised 
earnestly the polemical method which he recom- 
mended to his students, using it as a touchstone 
to test what is knowabie and expose the illusions 
of the understanding. To this attitiide of mind, 
this deep-seated love of inquiry and discussion, we 
owe what is considered tlie greatest system of 
philosophy of modern times — a philosophy criticaf 
alike in spirit and in name. 

2 . The Kantian ‘dialectic,* however, is not a 
new phenomenon in the history of philosophicaF 
thought. In the connotation which it bears for 
him, that of an arguing for and against, Kant 
inherited the term from the Stoics and Aristotle. 
But the practice of dialectic is to bo connected 
with the name of Socrates. As friendly discussion 


Ji the market-place aliout the ethic^al problems 
which alone were of interest or moment to him, 
Socrates held it to be the ideal method of pljilo- 
mphizing. lie thought that theie were answers, 
iiore or less definite, to these questions, amt that 
-his was the way in which the answers were to 
be got. This earnest conviction, this seeking after 
truth in the belief that it is to bo found, is one of 
the essential respects in which Socrates is to be 
distinguished from the class of professional Sophists 
to which, in the eye of the ordinary Athenian, he 
indoubtedly belonged. These men were in the 
lirst place teachers of argument and rlietorie, and 
regarded disputation of this kind as an end in 
itself. They argued in order to show their pupils 
how arguing sliould bo done; tliey talked for 
victory. But they did not stop here. They were 
from some points of view extremists in pliilosopliy, 
and they often took up a concei)t or idea with the 
deliberate purpose of sliowiug it to be full of con- 
tradictions, and hence unthinkable. Tlie Sophist 
did not hesitate to tackle any question, or, as 
Aristotle would say, to ‘ talk persuasively ’ on any 
subject. As the exponents and popiilarizers of an 
esoteric philosophy — they were not for the most 
>art originators of new doctrine — they raised prob- 
ems in the spheres of ethics, politics, and religion, 
debating freely, in a spirit of tolerant scepticism, 
questions the mere discussion of which in tiie 
eyes of the old-fashioned was not only new, but 
iiiipioiiB and depraving. Like Abelard, who has 
been called the mediajval counterpart of such a 
teacher as Protagoras, the Sophist at liis best, they 
thought tliat every question could be argued for 
and against, or in Abelard’s phrase, aic ct non. 
To them none was sacred. At the first glance, 
criticism of this kind seemed wholly dcstrin'tivc ; 
many of its immediate effects were undeniably 
pernicious. But this beating about, this disputing 
and overturning, was of supremo value, not only 
in the interests of education, but also in the 
narrower field of dialectic. It was owing to the 
Sophists mainly that Aristotle was able to draw 
attention to a clearly marked difference in the 
matter of our thought. He saw that relatively 
few problems belong, like those of mathematics, 
to the sphere of what is strictly demonstrable, and 
that beyond tliis, on the vast mass of questions 
which puzzle and interest mankind, we can have 
discussion, but can never have certainty. 

3. It was, however, in the Middle Ages that 
dialectic or discussion in the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian sense became professedly the vehicle of 
philosophical inquiry. Bound as they were at 
every stop by tradition and authority, the methods 
of tlie Schoolmen were formal ami pedantic; in 
this respect they were loss fortunate than the 
thinkers of antiquity. At the same time the 
medueval method of exposition, in so far as it was 
a method of argument, was that of Hellas. To 
write dialogues in the Platonic manner was no 
longer the fashion, nor was it, perhai>s, within 
the powers of men of that age; out, though the 
written word was untouclicd by the finer graces 
of poetry and imagination, yet never in the 
history of philosophy and theology— a sphere of 
learning at that time co-extensive with literature 
— have skill in controversy and dialectical ability 
brought wider fame to their possessors ; never were 
these talents entlironed higher among the objects 
of intellectual am hi lion than in the time of 
Abelard and his rivals. These wandering teachers 
of the Middle Ages, >yho8e mission it was, after 
the manner of the ancient Sophists, to popularize 
the learning of the schools, were also in the most 
literal sense gladiators in tlie arena of philosophical 
controversy. 

4* Turning from the sphere of history and 
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speoulative thouf^ht to that of everyday life, we 
find^ that here the uses of controversy are less 
obvious, but not less real. In the ordinary sense 
of the word it may be nothing more than negative 
criticism, the mere raising of objections to a 
doctrine or theory brought forward. But, even 
so, it is of practical value in sharpening the 
faculties and clearing up confusion in the mind. 
For contradiction, whether it proceeds from con- 
viction or not, is always stimulating, and oven a 
superficial discussion of most questions is enlighten- 
ing. When, however, controversy is fairly carried 
on, that is, with candour and moderation, in a 
spirit of honest inquiry, it is of great ethical and 
odiicativo value. The prejudices of the fair- 
minded rarely withstand the presentation of fact 
or tho persuasion of sincere conviction. We start, 
most of 118, knowing but one side of controverted 
questions; an argument with an intelligent 
onponent will show us tho other side, and expose 
the weaknesses of Iwth positions. If our con- 
clusions are sound, we shall realize their value ; 
if they are faulty, light will be thrown on the 
nremisses on wliicli they are based. John Stuart 
Mill, in his eloquent defence of liberty of thought 
and discussion, says that every one ought to make 
a habit of seeking this experience, and that out- 
side tho sphere of mathematics no man’s opinions de- 
serve the name of knowledge except in so far as he 
has gone throu|;h the mental process which would 
have been required of him in carrying on an active 
oontrovor.sy with oiiponents {On JAberty^ ch. 2). 

5. The benefit to tlio individual of such a know- 
ledge of most subjects no open-minded person is 
likely to deny. But tbere is a deeper aspect of 
the question. It has often, and rightly, been said 
that controversy is tho battlefiel<l ujion which 
truth comes into collision with error, and that by 
moans of it alone we can acquire new truth. The 
progress of tho race is thus beat served by unlimited 
freedom of diacMisHion, aiich a right *to argue 
freely according to conscience* os Milton held to 
be among the first of human liberties. Mill lays 
stress upon another point. It is a matter of 
history tnat the ethical and religious doctrines of 
the world owed their preservation and develop- 
ment to the fact that they were vigorously de- 
fended against attack in the earlier stages of their 
existence. What is true of sects and nations 
applies equally to the spiritual life of individuals. 
It IS the convictions for which we must light that 
we arc in least danger of losing. It is beliefs 
which are most universally accepted, most rarely 
questioned, that are apt to become least full of 
meaning to us, even to be accepted by us 
mechanicully. It would l>e easy to multiply 
instances of this. Can tho precepts of Chris- 
tianity, for example, be said to bear the same 
literal meaning for us as they did for the Founder 
and the persecuted of the early Church? Or, to 
take the case of religion in Scotland, is there in 
Scotsmen of to-day the fire, the blind devout faith, 
the love of the Church, which animated their fore- 
fathoTs? Most people, even allowing for change 
of ciroumstances and conditions, are inclined to 
answer these questions in tho negative. Certainly 
creeds and opinions do seem to draw the breath of 
life from the heat of battle, to grow faint and 
languid when the struggle is over. This is one 
sense in wliich peace and harmony do not make 
for progress. 

6 . Fvery theory, however sound, has its limita- 
tions. All doctrines may be, in tho main, 
erroneous ; at the best they can contain only a 
part of tho truth, for the truth lies always some- 
where iKJtween the extreme positions on which 
man takes his stand. While the progress of 
knowledge, in spite of apparent disheartening 


retrogi'ossions, lx}ars always onward and upward, 
its course is, as Hegel says, a zigzag movement, 
tending now in the direction ^ ot one of these 
opposite poles of thought, now in the direction of 
another. Dogmatism (to use Kant’s expression 
for these extremes), criticism, and scepticism 
follow one another, and are succeeded by dogma- 
tism — a new dogmatism — again. But in this 
straggle of theory with theory, of half truth with 
half truth, the way is gradually becoming clearer, 
the fresh starting-point is always a little higher, 
and, human intelligence being limited and fallible, 
all this can come about only in this way, 

LiTKRATttRK.— The reader will find the iource of most of the 
ideas suggostod above in such works as : E. CaLrd, CriUeal 
Philosopiy qf Kant, 1889; Hegel, Uxitory of Philosophy, 
Eng. tr. 1892-96; and J. S. Mill, On Liberty, 1860, pt. II. See 
also well-known Histones of Greek Philosophy such as that of 
Zeller, of Ueberweg, of Erdmann, and of Schwegler. On 
the signifloance of the work of the Sophists, the student mav 
be referred to G. Grote, History of Greece, newed., 1870, pt. ii. 

M. Campbell Smith. 

CONVENTICLE. — The word is derived from 
Lat. convent ictilutn, dim. of conventus. According 
to Bingham {Orig. Eccles.b it originally signified 
no more than aii assembly, and was frequently 
used by ancient writers for a church. It came to 
l)e applied specifically to meetings of religious 
iussociations, particularly private and secret gather- 
ings for worship. Later it became a term of 
depreciation or reproach, implying that those of 
whom it was used were in opposition to tho ruling 
ecclesiastical authorities; for example, it was 
applied to a cabal of mutinous monks in a convent 
or monastery. Ultimately it came to mean re- 
li^ona meetings of dissenters from an Established 
Church, held in plaxses that were not recognized as 
specially intended for public worship or for tho 
exercise of religious functions. It implied that a 
condition of afiairs obtained in wlucn the State 
made a distinction between a form or forms of 
religion whose practice and propagation were 
authorized by statute, and such os were expressly 
nohibited by enactment. This usage has received 
egal sanction in Britain. 

In thisRenae the term 'conventicle* mav be, and has been, 
widely applied. Harnack {Missive and Expansion of ChriS' 
lianity^, 1008, ll. 818) uses it ot the mcotinn of the adherents 
of Mithmisin in tho Eastern parts of the Roman Empire 
throughout the domain of Hellenism (Oreeoe, Asia, JUvria, 
Egypi, etc.), in which regions it was a banned cult, while those 
who professed it were regarded as belonging to a barbarous 
and illicit sect Oumont, MysUres de Mithra^, Brussels, 
1908). To attend 'ooiivonticlee' was the hall-mark ot fanati- 
cism. according to Celsus, who represented Uie contemporary 
opinion which cherished a livelv contempt for all who attached 
themselves to religions competing with tho Imperial oultus. 

In accordance with the accepted usage of the 
word, Church historians properly assert that Chris- 
tianity took its rise ecclesiastically from a con- 
venticle. {Such was the meeting in the Upper Room 
of the first disciples of Christ after the Ascension 
(Ac U’). This gathering was tho type of those 
which soon began to meet for prayer, mutual 
edification, and memorial observances, in private 
houses such as that of Mary, the mother of John 
(Ac 12^®). Within a short time they drew upon 
themselves the suspicions of the Jewish ecclesi- 
astical authorities, who branded the new faith as 
impermissibly heretical, and instituted a perse- 
cution directed to the harrying and suppression of 
these conventicles, one of their most zealous agents 
being he who became the Apostle Paul. 

WTien Christianity became a world-religion and 
spread in all directions throughout the Roman 
Empire, it was at first tolerated, and enjoyed 
Government protection, along with many otner 
cults in veguo. Religions had to receive licence 
from the State, which was jealous to secure itself 
against the danger of conspiracies maturing under 
the guise of religious confraternities, jjargely 
through the influence of political considerations 
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(see Gwatkin, llaniack, Dill, Weinol, ete.) Chria- 
tianity soon toame suspect, and a religio illkita. 
Its meetings thus became strictly conventicles, 
llarnack applies the term to characterize such 
house>nie6tmgs as that mentioned in Col 4^®, and 
Schaff uses it m his account of the primitive period 
as descriptive of the ‘eccleaiolae in ecclesia,* the 
independent separate units of the Church as they 
existed in the various centres in which it had 
found footing— Kome, Corinth, etc. {Kirchengesch., 
1B51, i. 454). In the succeeding century the cata< 
combs (^.u.) were the scene of Christian conventicles 
(Withrow, The Catacombs of ItomCf new ed., London, 
1805, p. 104). 

With the establishment of ChriatianitY by Con- 
stantino as the State religion, all its meetings were 
legitimized, and the term of odium could no longer 
be rightly applied. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
the description again became applicable to the 
meetings of such Christian nonconformists as the 
Montanists and the Donatists, which were pro- 
hibited by the State under penalty of proscription 
and death. This policy was rigorously encouraged 
by the leaders of the Churches enjoying State 
recognition and support. 

Wnen the corruptions of the Church of Rome 
aroused a growing hostility in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, tiiose who were united in tiie attitude 
of protest began to abandon the churches and to 
associate themselves in private or secret meeting- 
places. Against these the machinery of sup- 
pression was (Quickly put into operation, and once 
more conventicles entered into history, in Eng- 
land the word was early applied to the meetings 
of the followers of Wyclit, who, recognizing tlie 
incompetence and neglect of the regular clergy, 
sent out peripatetic preachers to meet the spiritual 
needs of the people. Both the practice and the 
word were carried by the Lollards (as the most 
determined supporters of Wyclif wore called) to 
Bcotiand, where they did much to initiate or 
strengthen the movement of revolt from the ecclesi- 
astics domination of Romo. 

It was not, however, till after the Reformation 
that ‘conventicle* became a term with a legal 
connotation, according to which it was descriptive 
of the meeting-place or assemblage for worship or 
consultation of those who departed from tlio 
Established Church of England. Queen Elizabeth, 
in her con test with Puritanism, strenuously asserted 
the royal supremacy in matters religious and ecclesi- 
astical, and insisted upon the rigorous application 
of the Act of Uniformity, which demandea that all 
subjects of the realm must conform to the usages 
and tenets of tho Church established by law. 
Clerical nonconformity was punished by deposition. 
As the result of the inquisition that followed, so 
many ministers were deprived of their livings that 
their places either could not bo iilled at all or were 
filled oy incompetent and unpopular substitutes. 
Lar^e numbers of the people ref^ed to accept tho 
ministrations of these substitutes, and gathered 
together for worship in private houses or other 
suitable places. These conventicles were, under 
that name, expressly declared illegal. The llth 
Article of the Book of Canons (drawn up in 1603) 
censures ‘ the maintainers of conventicles ’ ; the 
12th, ‘the maintainers of constitutions made in 
conventicles,* and the 73rd runs thus : 

‘Forasmuch as all conventicles ami secret nieetinjfs of priests 
and minlsterB have over been justly accounted very hateful to 
th« state of the Ght'.rch wherein they live, we do ordain that 
no priests or ministers of the Word of Ood, nor any other per- 
sons, shall meet together in any private house or elsewhere to 
consult upon any matter or course to be taken by theiu, or 
upon their motion or direction by any other, which may any 
way tend to the himeaohing or depraving of the doctrine of Uie 
Ohuich of England, or the Book of Common Prayer, or any 
p^ of the government or discipline now established in ttie 
Ohuroh of England, under pain of excommunication ipso facto** 


Under those enactments tho adherents of Ana- 
baptism {q.v.), which had been propagated in 
England bv refugees from the Continent, were 
ordered to leave tlie Kmg<loiii. Even during the 
8uhsc<pient reign of Puritanism, tho meetings of 
this particular body were regarded and treated 
after the same fashion by the Protector Cromwell, 
who was incensed by tlieir aggressive fanaticism. 
For other persecuted sects, with only one or two 
exceptions, there was a breathing-space of tolera- 
tion and freedom. 

After tho Restoration of the Stuart dynasty, 
established Episcopacy once more became intolerant 
under the mgis of Cnarles II. An A<;t of Uni- 
formity was promulgated in 1062, which ordaine<l 
the expulsion from his charge of any clergyman 
who refused to subscrilie to everything contained 
in the Book of Coiiiinon Prayer and to the doc- 
trine of the King's supremacy in matters ecclesi- 
astical, and hchl by tho Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643, prohibiting such from exercis- 
ing his religious functions in private houses. 
2()lK) clergymen were ejected from tlicir livings in 
ono day for declining to comply with these tests. 
This enactment was reinforced in 1064 by a statute 
called ‘ tho Conventicle Act,’ which rendered 
illegal any gathering in a private house for reli- 
gious W'orship attended by a number exceeding by 
five the regular members of the household, under 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, or transportation. 
A second version of this Act deprived these outed 
ministers of tho right of trial by jury, and em- 
powered any justice of the peace to convict (lieni 
on the oath of a single informer, who was to be 
rewarded with a third of all lines levied (D. Neal, 
JfisL of the Ptiritans, new cd., Lond. 1822, iv. 
cha. 7, 8). Largo numbers of nonconformists were 
put in jail. Pepya, in his diary of August 7, 
1664, observes : ‘ 1 saw several poor creatures 
carried by, bv constables, for being at conventicles 
... I wouI(f to God they would conform,* Ho 
refers to Quakers, who were amongst the worst 
suflerers during tho persecution consequent on the 
passing of the Acts. Bishop Burnet, in his I/iS’ 
tory of his own Time, 1724-34, i. 471, admiringly 
describes how they resolutely declined to obey tho 
law, and openly and fearlessly continued their 
prohibited meetings. They would hold them in 
the street before the closed doors of their meeting- 
houses, when these were shut by order. Tho 
children, who might not bo arrested because of 
their youth, would also bold conventicles in the 
street in the absence of their parents in jail, 
suiicring patiently tho jeers and ciitts of magis- 
trates and unsympathetic onlookers (F. S. Turner, 
Quakers, London, 1889, p. 164). 

Identical measures were taken during the same 
reign to secure the suppression of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, where it had been tlio ptmular and 
dominant form of religion since tho Keforniat ion. 
From 1662 to 1678 various Acts wero passed by the 
Privy Council and tho Court of High Commission, 
prohibiting conventicles and imposing penalties of 
inoreasing severity upon those who attended them, 
masters being made reftponsible for their servants, 
landlords for their tenants, magistrates for tho 
citizens of tho burghs over whicli they presided. 
It was forbidden to supply denounced persons 
with meat or drink, or to harbour or have inter- 
course of any kind with them. These measures 
proving unavailing to cilect their purpose, it was 
ultimately enacted that attendance should incur 
the penalty of deatli. Those in command of the 
military, Rnd even the common soldiers themselves, 
were given authority to inflict it immediately on 
the spot of capture, without the formality of a 
legal trial— an authority which was used without 
scruple or mercy in numerous instances by such as 
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CltiverhouHO. This policy proved, liowcvor, quite 
abortive. The bulk of the religious po]>ulation in 
the south and south-west districts continued to 
attend the conventicles, which were arranged and 
conducted by the outed ministers. Where the 
congregation was too large for any suitable private 
house, resort was had to barns, granaries, or such 
like commodious buildings. Frequently, however, 
the number of those wlio Hocked to tuose illegal 
gathering amounted to thousands, and the result 
was the institiition of field-conventicles — meetings 
held, sometimes unflor cover of night, in the open 
air, on moors or hills, or in glens and ravines, or 
wherever safety and suitability could bo combined. 
These frequently lasted for hours, the preaching 
taking up a large portion of the time. At such 
conventicles, the ordinaucea of the Church accord- 
ing to rresbyterianism were faithfully observed. 
Baptism was administered, and Communion was 
dis])onsed, often to hundreds together, and even 
thousands, the rite taking days to celebrate, 
several ministers olFiciating in turn. When re- 
X>res8ive measures became more severe and attend- 
ance at these gatherings was enacted to be a capital 
oH'ence, the men came armed with such rude 
weapons as were obtainable — scythes, flails, etc. 
Sentinels were posted at look-out points ; for tho 
royalist soldiery, aided by sijios and informers, 
often succeeded in surprising these meetings. It 
was the attack upon such a conventicle that pre- 
cipitated the battle of Drumclog, 11th June 1679, 
\yhich issued in the only victory gained by tho 
Covenanters (ns the upholders of Presbyterianism 
were calle<l), and the only defeat sustained by 
Claverhouse (known in soti^ as ‘ Bonnie Dundee ’), 
the most zealous and efneiont of the military 
persecutors. During tho years of persecution cul- 
minating in the ‘ Killing Times,’ it is calculated 
that some 18,000 people sull’crcil in one way or 
another for attending these conventicles. Yet 
they kc 2 )t alive and deepened an intense religions 
faith in tho land, while greatly raising the moral 
tone of many districts in which they were hold, os, 
e.g.y at place 5 on the liorders where jiillagers and 
iiioss- troopers became peaceful and honest. Their 
impressive solemnity, intensified by the conditions 
under which they Mere held, frequently turned 
the hearts even of enemies present in disguise 
(A. Smellio, MenofthoCovGnant^ 1904 ; R. Simpson, 
Gleanings among the Mountains^ 1840 ; W. H. 
Carslaw, Heroes of the Covenant ^ 1900). 

After the Revolution of 1688 and the accession of 
William of Orange to the British throne, an Act of 
Toleration was passed, relating to England, which 
exempted from tho penalties of the Taws against 
conventicles those who took tho oath of allegiance 
and subscribed to the doctrinal sections of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Meeting-houses were re- 
quired to he registered, and then ciimo under 
protection of the law. In Scotland all the rc- 
jiressive A(!ts wore abrogated; Presbyterianism 
was restored by the State to its ecclesiastical 
supremacy. 

feimilar measures of sii])pression in Continental 
countries resulted in the resort of the persecuted 
to similar kinds of meeting. During the merciless 
and prolonged attempt of Philip ii. of Spain in the 
Netlierlands to coini)ol conformity to tlio Roman 
Catholic Church, the I’rotostant party headed by 
Lts Gueux (‘The Beggars’) were forbidden free 
exercise of their worsliip, and immediately fiold- 
prcachings wore organized all over tho country, of 
tho same character as those in Scotland — conducted 
by tho excommunicated ministers and surrounded 
by armed guards and sentinels (Lindsay, History 
of the liefonnation, Edinburgh, 1906-7, vol. ii. 
bk. iii. ch. v.). The same scones were enacted in 
the southern districts of France during the heroic 


struggle of the Ilugiieuot Camisards (‘lea Enfants 
do Dieu.’as they called themselves [soeCAMiaAKDS]) 
to assert religious freedom against the suppressive 
measures of Louis XIV., inspired by Cardinal 
Richelieu’s vision of a unified Franco, spurred by 
the incitements of Madame de Maintenon (herself 
once a Huguenot), and encouraged W the eloquonco 
of tho great preacher Bossuot. Their field-con- 
venticles were called desert-preachings — the name 
‘ desert * being borrowed from the Bible m descrip- 
tive of the solitary places, in wild mountain-remons, 
in which the meetings were commonly held. A 
peculiarity of these Oamisard gatherings was the 
large 2 )art played by the ‘ prophets ’ — men and 
women, and occasionally children, generally quite 
uneducated and often normally of small capacity 
for speech or thought — who sjwko or were accepted 
os speaking under the direct inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, after the manner of the proidiets in 
the primitive Church (Peyrat, Hist, aes jtasteurs 
du atsert^ Paris, 184‘2 ; C. Tylor, The Camisards^ 
London, 1893). 

In tho history of Herman Protestantism the 
conventicle played a part in Pietism (gr.v.). The 
collegia pietatis, cstaldishcd by Sponer and liis 
followers, i)rovoked tho opposition of the strictly 
orthodox Lutherans, and considerable disturbance 
was tho result, as at Frankfort, where the i)olice 
interfered. All sorts of scandal were rife about 
these conventicles, and the over-enthusiastic manner 
in which some of them were conducted lent colour 
to tho charges. In WUrtternherg a wise middle 
course was adopted. Those conventicles in which 
the great princi])les of Lutheranism were respected 
received legal sanction, while the more radical 
assemblages were banned (cf. PBE* xv. 790, xviii. 
612). In Sweden, Pietism roused similar opposition, 
and a law of 17‘26 forbade all conventicles con- 
ducted by laymen, though private devotional 
meetings under tho direction of the clergy were 
permitted, this law not being repealed until 1858 
(PJiE* xviii. 33, 36). 

At tho present time, it is perhaps only in Russia, 
with the Greek Church in a position of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy recognized oy tho State, that 
conventicles in the strict sense can still be said to 
continue. Measures of repression are from time to 
time directed by the Government against dissenting 
sects which have incurred its suspicion and hos- 
tility, such as the Stundists [q.v.) and the Douk- 
hobors {q.v.), who were denied tho liberty of 
private meetings for worship. Tho spirit of toler- 
ance seems, however, to bo rapidly gaining ground, 
and nonconformists of any kind, on giving satis- 
factory assurances to tho police, are generally 
permitted liberty of worship according to their 
accepted mode. The signs of the times ^loint to 
tho spirit of religious toleration soon becoming 
universal, with tho consequent cessation of that 
hostile and repressive attitude of State or Estab- 
lislied Church to any form of religion which resulted 
in conventicles. 

LinRATURS.— This ia Bufflcitntly indicated in the article. 

A. Mitchell Hunter. 

CONVERSION. — I. Ethnic Conversion. — 
Conversion, the groatost of moral events, is not 
the monojioly of one religion. It is a hnman as 
well as a Christian fact. As there is one blood in 
tho veins of all nations, and one breath in all 
nostrils, so there is one Divine Spirit brooding 
over and striving within all souls. God has made 
all men with a capacity for conversion, with possi- 
bilities of response to the liighcst call (Ac 
And in every ago and race there have been minds 
that have turned to the light, hearts that have 
felt the ‘expulsive power of a new affection,* wills 
that have striven, and not all in vain, to att^ the 
ideal. We need not grudge the name or the idea 
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of conversion to many experiences recorded in non- 
Christian literature. ' Faciasne quod oliin mutatus 
Polemon?’^ (llor. Hat. ii. iii. 263 f.). 

The movement which was initiated by the re- 
ligious teachers of Greece led to many conversions 
from polytheism to iiioiiotheism, and it liad its 
saints and martyrs. Dill has shown that, towards 
the l>eginning of the Christian era, Grseco-Koman 
philosophy became evangelical; it sent out an 
array or preachers to convert men to a higher and 
purer ideal [Rom. Society Jr om Nero to M. Aurelins, 
London, 1904, bk. iii. ch. ii. ). ‘ Some of the schools 
even developed a true pastoral activity, exorcising 
an oversight of their members, and seeking to 
mould their moral life and habits according to the 
dicUtos of true wisdom' (Menzies, Hist, of Re- 
ligion, London, 1895, p. 301). ‘1 regard myself,’ 
said Seneca, ‘ not so much as a reformed, but as a 
transligured man’ [Ep. 6). The science of Com* 
parative Religion is proving the truth of the 
intuition that there is ‘a light which lightotli 
every man’ (Jn 1®). The conversion of Gautama, 
afterwards known as the Ruddha, is os real a fact 
as that of Saul of Tarsus, Francis of Assisi, or any 
other spiri t that has ever obeyed the heavenly vision. 
This pampered child of fortune turned from his 
pleasures and palaces as illusion and vanity; ho 
sought and found, as he believed, the cause of 
sorrow and the way to subdue it ; and he drew a 
vast streani of mankind after him to the religion 
of renunciation. It 'was the best they could do ; 
they followed the gleam ; they loved the liighest 
when they saw it. Similar phenomena are found 
in Confucianism, Islam, and all other great re- 
1 igions. Gotl has not left Himself without witness 
ill any nation, and the same choice between good 
and evil, between self-seeking and self-sacrilice, 
presents itself in some form or other to every 
human being. The spiritual ascent of man has 
been acconqjlished by a long scries of conversions, 
from the lowest fetishism to the highest theism. 
To Christian philosophy, every upward movement 
of the human mind suggests that ‘ Christ, in Ilis 
universal relation to humanity, may be able to pour 
Ilis new life into open hearts, even when there is 
complete ignorance concerning the facts of Ilis 
history and work ’ (Clarke, Outline of Christian 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 398). And yet, so 
great is the dift'erence between all such movements 
and the experience which is called Christian con- 
version, that one cannot but acclaim the essential 
truth of a well-known passage in Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus : 

‘ Blauio not the word fconvereion] ; rejoice rather that such a 
word, slgnifyintf such a thin^, has come to light in our modern 
Era, though hidden from the wisest Ancients. The Old World 
knew nothing of Conversion ; instead of an f.ece Homo, they 
had only some Choice of Hercules. It was a new-atteined pro- 

K in the Moral Development of man: hereby has the 
est come honio to the bosoms of the most Limited ; what 
to Plato was but a hallucination, and to Hocrutes a chimera, is 
now clear and certain to your Zinzendorfs, your Wesleys, aud 
the poorest of tholr Pietists and Methodists' ^k. ii. oh. 10^ 

^ 2 . Conversion in the' Bible. —The term ‘ conver- 
sion * {iiTKrrDoift'fi) occurs but once in the Bible (Ac 
16’). At the close of his first great mission, St. 
Paul went to Jerusalem to take counsel with the 
Apostles and elders, and he and Barnabas passed 
through Phoenicia and Samaria ‘ telling the whole 
tale (^/c5uyyoi)/t6vw) of the conversion of tlie Gentiles, 
to the great joy of all the brethren.’ It was a 
momentous event, pregnant with the mightiest 
issues, marking an epoch in the history of the 
1 Tolcmon was a youth of Athens, the son of Phllostratus, 
who spent the greater part of his life in riot and drtiitki'niiot». 
He once, when iutoxicaled, entered the school of Xenocrutes, 
and was so struck with the eloquence of the academician, and 
the force of his armments, that from that moment he re- 
nounced the dissipaW life he had led, end applied himself 
totally to the study of philosophy. After the rfvatb of Xono- 
orates he succeeded in the school where his reforinUlon bad 
been effected ' (Lemprl^re, Clast. Diet., ed. 1839, t.v. 'Folemon 


world. In the LXX the verb 4vi<npi<i>u) stauds for 
“-od aprr, and times without number for 
ans* and a'^^rr. In AV of the OT ‘ convert ’ occurs 
five times— in Ps 19’ (Vulg. convertens animns), 
where RV uses ‘restoring’ ; in Ps 6P’, where RV 
retains ‘sinners shall he converted,’ while the 
margin has ‘shall return’; in Is F, where RVm 
changes ‘her converts’ into ‘they that return 
of her’ ; in Is 6*®, where RV has ‘turn again’ ; 
and in Is 60®, where * converted ’ becomes in the 
RV ‘ turned.’ In the NT 4vi(np^^(a ajqiears very 
frequently, and in AV it is nine times rendered 
‘ convert^; but tins word appears only twice in RV 
(Ja 6*®’®®), being everywhere else changed into 
‘turn’ or ‘turn again.’ But, wherever the Gr. 
word is followed by M Ki>pioy, M t6v dtdy, or 
the like, it undoubtedly connotes all that is com- 
monly signilied by ‘convert,’ e.g. in Ac 9®® 11®’ 
14’® 20®®, 1 P 2®». 

Tlio Bible is the drama of the conversion of the 
world, of the turning, or riitlier the return, of man 
to God. The sacred writings must, in the last 
resort, always determine and control our concep- 
tion of the origin, growth, and nature of tho 
spiritual life. Without them there would be no 
Christian conversion, for there could bo no adequate 
knowledge of God as revealed by Christ Jesus, 
If we are able to trace the lineaments of the 
soul of a Christian, it is because we have in 
tho Bible the gradually perfected norm of the 
new life. 

i. The OT.— The OT is a mine of gold for the 
inductive study of the facts of conversion, but the 
prospector has to encounter certain initial ditti- 
culties. The subject of conversion is often tho 
nation as a whole, and the part played by the 
individual is usually left to be inferred instead of 
being directly exjuessed. Again, the Oriental 
mina is not analytic ; it reasons a priori ; it is 
noumenal rather than phenomenal. Wliere the 
West says, ‘ Felix qui potuit rerum eognoscero 
causasj the East is content with *cansavi.' To 
search for secondary causes, to pry too curiously 
into the subjective conditions of spiritual experi- 
ence, seems to it not only superfluous, but even a 
little profane. ‘ This is J ah web’s doing ’ ( Fs 1 1 8“), 
‘ The king’s heart is in the hand of tho Lord as 
the watercourses : ho tumeth it whithersoever he 
will’ (Pr 21’), ‘ None can stay his hand’ (Dn 4*®), 
are characteristic Eastern utterances. Once more, 
the Hebrew habit of thinking in pictures— due in 
great measure to the absence oi abstract terms 
from the language— causes many spiritual experi- 
ences to be clothed in a figurative or symlxuical 
garb. The psychologist must he a very skilful as 
well as reverent exegete who would re-tell in 
modern sciontifio phraseology the story of the 
conversion of Jacob at Bethd, of Moses in Arabia, 
of Solomon at Giheon, of Isaiah in Jerusalem. 
Tlie last of these experiences, enshrineil in an 
incomparably vivid and illuminating page of auto- 
biography (Is 6’*®), presents a type of conversion 
in Israel which is no doubt, in some respects, 
imique and incommunicable, but in its hroaa out- 
lines may bo regarded as normative. Four dis- 
tinct momenta are enumerated in the thrilling 
and transforming exjierienco. There is a vision^ 
flashed upon tho young Hebrew’s inner eye, of the 
King, Jahweh of hosts, whose glory fills the earth. 
There is a cownctionoi sin, personal and national, 
concentrating itself like a suotle poison in unclean 
lips. There is tho unutterable comfort of ahsolu- 
tmn, Avhich comes in the liand of a Divine mes- 
senger, by tho way of the altar, to a heart wrung 
with anguish. And there is a mission^ Divinely 
offered and humbly accepted, to live in the service 
of God for the welfare of men. 

Just because Israel’s moral and spiritual ideal— 
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their conception Uith of God and of man— was so 
much liiKlicr and purer than that of any other 
nation of antiquity, conversion was to them a 
more real and radical experience than elsewhere. 
Theologically construed, conversion was, in tiieir 
eyes, always a reversion, not to a low hut to a 
high typo, not to an animal but to a Divine pattern. 
This was not a movement contrary to nature ; it 
was man linding himself, realizing his own true 
nature. But the general point of view was in- 
tensely ethical ratlier than speculative. Histori- 
cally, the one aim of the spiritual leaders of Israel 
was to constrain the backsliding nation to ‘ return,* 
to ‘ bo converted,’ unto Jahweli. * Let the wicked 
return unto Jahweh,’ * Keturn ye, and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions,* ‘Turn your- 
selves, and live,’ ‘ Take with you words, and return 
unto Jahweh’ (Is 55^, Ezk IIos 14*). The 

Pro)dietic literature rings with the clear call to a 
definite change of spiritual attitude. Conversion 
is always omiivalent to repentance and faith. But 
the same Hebrew word expresses both the 
turning to and the turning again from Jahweh, 
conversion and perversion, and the two movements 
form tlie pernetual systole and diastole of the heart 
of Israel. Tho jxissihility of conversion is based 
u^K)!! tho conHciouHiiess of Divine redemption in 
the past and tho hope of Divine co-operation in 
tho present. ‘Ketiirri unto niej for I have re- 
deemed thee,* ‘ Turn thou mo, and I shall be [or, 
that I may be] turned’ (Is 44**, Jer 3H®). Go<l 
alone can replace the ohl antagonism by a now 
disposition, can change? the stony heart into one of 
llesn. Tlie command, * Make you a new heart and 
a new spirit ’ (Ezk 18'“), would bo a mockery if it 
wore not uecomiianietl by the promise, *A new 
heart also will i give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you* (36**’), and unless there were a 
Divine response to tho prayer, ‘Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit w'ithin 
ine’(l*s51*«). 

The Book of I’salnis gives lyrical expression to 
the joy of conversion, to the triumph of tho soul’s 
return unto its rest in God. Tho Psalms have many 
authors, and it matters little whether any singer 
ilescribes his first or a subsequent spiritual experi- 
ence, or whether ‘the I Psalms’ are intended to 
mirror tho heiirt of tlie nation as well as the indi- 
vidual. Bo that as it may, no human ducniuent 
has greater value for the psychologist of conver- 
sion. Here (es[>ecially in the Penitential Psalms, 
6. 32. 38. 51. 102. 130. 143) ho finds ‘the sick soul’ 
sighing, groaning, despairing, sure that God has 
hidden Ills face, spending nigiits in sleepless agony, 
tossing wearily to and fro, watering the couch 
^th tears. Here is tho tortured conscience, whose 
sins are exposed in tho light of God’s countenance, 
iniawed with remor.se, seized with the pains of 
Sheol. Hero ia tho sense of inward uncmanness, 
of hereditary sin, the horrible feeling of being sunk 
in the miry clay of a deep pit from which there U 
no deliverance. Here is the piercing cry out of 
abysmal depths, tho prayer for Divine inerey and 
forgiveness. And liero is the glimmering light in 
the darkness, the blaze of spiritual illumination, 
the clear vision of Goil, tho sense of His redeeming 
love ; and, lastly, the rapture of deliverance, the 
gratitude that words can never utter, the desire to 
tell to others what Jahweh hath done for the soul, 
that sinners may be converted unto him. 

At an early jieriod the Hebrew nation began to 
devote much care to tho training of tho young. 
Thoro was an enthusiasm for education (see Edu- 
cation [Jewish]), and the discipline was never 
merely intellectual, but always primarily etMcal 
and spiritual. ‘ The fear of Jahweh is the begin- 
ning [or, it may bo, ‘the chief part*] of wisdom* 
(Pr 1^). Here ‘wisilom’ is aliuosb equivalent to 


‘ religion.’ It was often personilied by its lovers, 
and praised as a mother or a bride (Pr 2. 8), and 
even as the eternal companion of Jahweh (Pr 8). 
The groat aim of Hebrew parents— no mention is 
made of schools — was so to ‘train up a child* in 
the service of God and in tho atmosphere of healthy 
«pioty, that in his manhuo<l he should need no suddw, 
violent, convulsive return unto Jahweh from a life 
of sin and shame. How entirely such pm^lagogy 
corresponds with our latest ideals of education, we 
sliall see later. That tho end was often realized, 
we cannot doubt. Some of tho noblest servanU 
of God knew that they were sanctified from their 
mother’s womb (Jor i®, Lk 1^®). There was no 
time when they did not reverence and love Jahweh, 
no time wlien they played tho fool, no time when 
they needed to hear the arresting trumpet-voice, 
‘Turn ye, turn ye . . . why will ye die?’ (Ezk 33“). 
But there are incaleulable olcnients in human 
nature as well as defects in the best education, 
and the sons of many servants of Jahweh — suoh 
as Eli, David, Josiah — showed that it is always in 
man’s power to abuse the mystery of his freedom 
and defeat the grace of God. 

Conversion in tho OT was often a profound and 
radical change. The desire for God— the hunger, 
the thirst, the panting, the fainting — was pathetic 
as it was passionate, and the response to the human 
cry was the outstretching of a strong arm that not 
only wrought deliverance from evil, hut drew men 
into close and satisfying fellowship with God. Yet 
the joy of conversion was never quite full. It 
was for a long period troubled by the idea that 
spiritual restoration must necessarily be followed 
and attested by material prosperity. To the end 
it awaited a fuller revelation of the Fatherhood 
of God, the atonement of sin, and the hope of 
immortality. There was to be a linal answer to 
the oft-repeated prayer, ‘Turn us again, O God, 
and cause thy face to shine, and we shall bo savetl* 
(Ps 80®» ’•!»). 

ii. The NT. — In the NT, conversion is tho chief 
end of all teaching and preaching. It has rightly 
been called (Ecce London, 1873, p. 243) 

‘ the true articiilus stantis aut cadentis ecclcsiae* 
Jesus began His ministry by x>rcuching repentance 
and faith (Mk H®), which arc together e<iuivalent 
to Christian conversion. The call of tlie early 
Church was, ‘Repent ye, therefore, and bo con- 
verted, that your sins may he blotted out’ (Ac 3'®). 
The language in which conversion is described varies 
greatly, as do the subjective experiences of indi- 
viduals ; but tho root or core of the change is always 
the same. It is figured as a translation out of 
darkness into marvellous light (1 P ‘2®), as a being 
born again, or ‘from alxive’ (Jn 3®), as a redemp- 
tion from all iniquity (Tit 2’^), as a pa.ssing out of 
death into life (Jn 5“), as a turning from tho power 
of Satan unto God (Ac 26’®), as a new creation 
(2 Co 5^^), as putting off an old and putting on a 
new man (Col 3®), as becoming children of God 
(Ro 8’®), as having Christ dwellmg in the heart by 
faith (Eph S^*^), as a dying and rising again (Ro 6®'®). 
Practically, it is a new life which turns all the 
forces of one’s being into a new channel. All the 
energies that formerly made a man a sinner are 
now employed to make him a saint. His careful- 
ness, indignation, zeal, and revenge are directed 
against his sin (2 Co 7”). The converting power 
is never the mere force of truth, or the beauty of 
holiness, but always the fascination of a Person. 
The whole life of the convert organizes itself anew 
around Christ living, dying, rising, and reigning ; 
He is the power of God unto salvation (Ro H®). 
The NT tells of multitudes who have been re- 
claimed from vice, and never gone back. Science 
regards all facts with reverence, and the NT 
al^uuds in such transfigured realism as the fob 
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lowing: ‘Neither fornicatorfl, nor idolatera, nor 
adulterers, nor efleminate, nor ahuaers of thcm- 
selves witli mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. And such were soino 
of you : hut ye were washed, but ye were sancti* 
fieti, but ye were justifietl in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God ’ (1 Co 
NT conversions have been classifted as 
moral, spiritual, intelloctiial, and practical (John 
Watson, Inspiration of our Faiths p. 7911*.); and 
such groupings are useful, if not logically perfect. 
There are conversions from sin to lioliness, from 
doubt to faith, from legality t.o grace, from selfish- 
ness to service. But we must beware of analyzing 
the indivisible self into so many faculties, and 
ascribing conversion to the exercise of one of them, 
to the exclusion of the others. Conversion is the 
response of the whole personality— whether re- 
garded as mind, or heart, or will — to the personal 
Christ. It is man’s meeting with Christ, believing 
in Christ, gaining new life in Christ. Intelligence, 
emotion, volition are all mastered by the Author 
and Finisher of Christian faith. The harmonious 
functioning of every energy of the mind is the 
perfect spiritual life. 

Jowett, in a line essay on ‘Conversion and 
Changes of Character,’ calls attention to tlio fact 
that ‘with the first believers the inllnence of 
Christianity wiis almost always sudden.’ lie finds 
that this lay in the nature of things. The earliest 
converts li^ no Christian training in childhood 
and youth. When they heard the gospel, they 
were pricked with tho sense of sin, they wore 
melted with the love of Christ, and they needed 
no time of probation. But their conversion, how- 
ever sudden, and however wonderful the attending 
circumstances, was none tho less sincere and kust- 
inp. They became the very opposite of their former 
selves ; their spiritual nature came again like the 
flesh of a little child (JoNvott, Theological Essays^ 
p. 40). Sometimes tlie change was violent and 
dramatic, os in the case of St. Paul, whose con- 
version is the most momentous in history ; some- 
times it was quiet and unsensational, as in the 
instances of Zacchaeus, Matthew, Lydia, Timothy. 
But, whether the type was explosive or gentle, the 
change was radical and complete. Ana it is im- 
portant to note that it wa.s always the opposite of 
a gradual and lal>orious reformation. 

'Eanier to chaiii^e many ihin^a than one la the common 
sai'inir. Easier, we may add, in religion or morality, to change 
the whole tiian the part. Iflasier, because more natural, more 
ajpreeablo to the voice of conscience and the nromiKcs of 8<'rip- 
ture. . . . Take care of the little things of life, and the great 
ones will take care of themeulvus, is the maxim of the trader. 
But more true is it in religion that we should take care of tho 
great things, and tho trifles of life will take care of themselves. 
Ohristlanity is not an art acquired hy long prtmtico ; it does not 
carve and polish human nature with a graving tool ; it makes 
the whole man ; first pouring out his soul before God, and then 
oMtiug him in a mould* (Jowett, op. cU. 66). 

For certain purposes, iheoloi^ distinguishes con* 
version front regeneration. T^hey are the human 
and the Divine side of the same experience. He- 
generation is the gift of God’s grace, the power or 
principle of the new life implanted by His Spirit ; 
conversion is tho act of human freedom, the volun- 
tary turning of the heart to God. The one is a 
necessity — ‘ye must be born again’ (Jn 3’); tbe 
other, a duty — ‘ repent and be converted’ (Ac 3“*). 
Kegeneration occurs but once, conversion may liave 
to be repeated, ‘ Convert your conversion ’ is tbe 
keen oounsel of Adolphe Monod (Saint Paul*, Paris, 
18^, p. 114). St. Peter’s faith never failed, for bis 
Master prayed for him, and his love never grew 
cold ; but in a moment of temptation he denied his 
Lord, and his need to be re-coii verted was iiainfully 
evident (Lk 22*^). And if there is any truth in the 
Damine, quo uadis ? legend, he had yet another con- 


version at the very end of his lift*, ami it was again 
a look on the face of Christ tluit wron^lit iho 
change. ‘ And Pct<;r turned, ami rushed on lluine, 
and tiiod.’ Conversion plays U)0 important a part 
to he exhausted in a single decision. 

* Tho whole life of a man,' Hays J*'raMer of Brea, ‘ ia a { ontinnod 
convcrHion to (hxl, in which ho is iK‘rjH:tually humlilwl uiider 
HOtisc of sin, and draws nearer and nearer to God, witli more 
fervent faith an«I love, and daily walks closer with tliu I.t)nl, 
endeavourinff at perfection. And God doth, as it were, act over 
and over again llis work in tho heart, forming His pi'ople more 
exactly than h,;f ore : and therefore no wonder they meet with 
something like a second, yea, and a third and fourth conversion, 
especially where there are backsihlings * (Af(!rm>tVs, Edinburgh, 
1738, ch. V. 3). 

St. Paul clescrilMiB his own conversion objectively 
in the Acts, ami subjectively in bis l^pistlo to tho 
Komans. Ko 7 is the most searching analysis ever 
given of the divided stdf, tlie homo duplex. vV hetlior 
it mirrors a lirst or .second or still later spiritual 
conflict is immaterial, for each crisis is in many 
respects the same. How forcibly tho Apostle’s hcIi- 
dissection illustrates the teaching of the modern 
psychologist ! 

'Thu . . . baHia of the twice-born character seems to he a 
certain discordancy or heterogeneity in the native temperament 
of the subject, an incompletely unifled moral and intellectual 
constitution. “Homo duplex, homo duplex 1” writes Alphonse 
baudet. . . . Heterogeneity may make havo<! of the suhjeet's 
life. There are persons wliose existence is little more than a 
series of zigxagR, as now one tendency and now another gets 
the upper hand. Their spirit wars with their flesh, they wish 
for incomnatibles, wayward impulses interrupt thdr most de- 
liberate plans, and their lives arc one long drama of repentance 
and of cfiort to repair misdemeanours and inistakes. . . . The 
higher and the lower feelingH, the useful and the erring Impulses. 
Iiegin by being a comparative chaos within us- they must end 
by forming a stable system of functions In right subordinulion* 
(James, VarieiUtH of Jielii/ioua Experience, London, 11)02, lect. 
viii. p. 107 fl.). 

While the battle rages in the Ajiostlc’s soul, 
while hia heart is a kingdom divided against itself, 
and in all the chambers of his being his moral ideal 
is torn between friends and foes, his anguish is 
pitiful. ‘O wretched man that I am,’ he cries, 
‘who shall deliver me?’ (Ilo 7“). But in tlm end, 
by the i>ower of Christ, his liigher self triumphs 
over his lower ; his divided 8j)irit is healed ; neace 
and harmony take the place of civil war and tur- 
moil ; and tho most tragic lament in the Bible is 
followed by tho finest pivari-Hong. 

3. Conversion in Church history.— The supreme 
task of tho Church is the conversion of the world — 
tho making disciples of all nations (Mt ‘28^**). Tho 
apostolic and evangelic continuity of spiritual life 
is to l>e maiutainod, the Christian faith is to be 
propagated, tho Kingdom of God is to come, through 
an unbroken succession of conversions. All the 
preachers who have profoundly moved the heart of 
mankind — mastor-sjnrits like Chrysostom, Savona- 
rola, Luther, Wesley have made conversion their 
theme. And, from a .scientific point of view, the 
evidential value of conversions is the highest. 

‘ St, Augustine,’ Bays llonmncs, ' after thirty ytsars of age, and 
other Fathers, bear leatimony to a audek u, ciiduritig, and ex Ira- 
ordinary change in ihcmselvcH, called conversion. Now lliis 
cxperieucu has Iweii repeated and tcatiflcd to hy couritlesB 
milliong of civilized men and women in all nations and all degrees 
of culture. llHignlflcs not whether the oouvorsion he Hudden or 
gradual, though, os a pttyuhological phenomenon, it is more 
remarkable wlicu sudden and thore i» no aymplum of numial 
aberration othenvise. But, even as a gradual growth in maturo 
age, its evidential value is not less’ (Thoufjhts on lieligion^, 
p. 1C2). 

Tho tlieology of the Church was early caught in 
the meshes of the i>rt>blem of tho relation of Divine 
grace to human freedom in the experience of 
conversion. Thought hits moved between two 
extremes. On tlio one hand, the sovereignty of 
God isempliasized, grace is irresistible, tho number 
of the elect is certain and mu.st bo made up, tho 
Divine good plofisure is certain to take eil'ect. 
Under such conditions, man, impotent in tho grip 
of original sin, is converted almost against his will. 
He is scarcely more than an automaton ; his 
salvation appears to be due to his mere good 
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fortune ; he chances to be a vessel unto honour. 
On the other hand, human liberty is Hccentuated ; 
conversion is viewed as the oulcomo of forces 
resident in man himself ; he has a native power to 
repent and believe, and the new' life is from first 
to last a hard-earned, self-obtained, personal posses- 
sion. The apje lonj^ controversy between Augus- 
tiuian and Velagiaii, Calvinist and Armintan, 
regarding the fact of conversion has now spent 
much of its force. With the help of a better 
psychology w'o can do justice to both the Divine 
and tlic human initiative. Go<l is all-operative 
love, and man’s wliole equinment is His gift. All 
the condilions of human life are Divinely ordered, 
and man lias an inttmso coiisciousncBs of dc])end- 
ence. lie has nothing that he has not received. 
Hut part of his equipment is his freedom. He is 
alnive tlie mechanical order of nature. He has a 
real and not an illusive sovereignty. He is con- 
scious of acting of liis own ficcord, and of using the 
causal order for ends which he liiinself chooses. 
He is a free, self-determining personality, and his 
conversion can only mean that under the impulse 
of love he voluntarily and joyfully surrenders 
himself to Cod. A Cermaii theologian illustrates 
the interaction of Divine stivereignty and human 
freedom in conversion by the familiar process of 
persuading and being persuaded —^ und 
Ueherzaafjung (Sceberg, art. ‘ Hekclirung,* in 
PHE^). Kvery iman is constrained by the love 
of Christ ; hut every man is fully persuaded in his 
own mind. If the convert calls the grace or 
fascination of Clirist ‘ irresistible,’ he speaks with 
the enthusiasm of a lover ; but it is bad theology 
to chajtige the warm logic of the heart into a cold 
dogma of the intellect. Man may after all use the 
Divine gift of freedom to oppose— it may be to 
thwart— the will of Cod. The wise use of in- 
dividuality is to make Divine ends personal ends, 
and to pour forth all the energy of one’s being in 
the service whicli is perfect liberty. 

Conversion meant in the Middle Ages, as it still 
doo.s in Koiiiaii Catholicism, the adoi)tion of a creed 
and submission to the authority of the Church. 
In rrotestant theology it always means the re- 
birth of the soul, hut in the Anglican Church there 
is a strong tendency to regard regeneration and 
conversion a.s independent experiences, sej»arable in 
time, and ditlercnt in important a-snects. Cer- 
tainly, if regeneration is mediated hy baptism, the 
subject of which is usually unconscious of the 
rite, while conversion is the delibiirate turning of 
the w ill to Cod, the personal acceptance of Christ 
by faith, then the second process is often scjiarated 
from the iirst hy a long interval ; and it is po.ssiblo 
to contend, as Anglican theology sometimes does, 
that ‘a regenerated man is not necessarily a 
converted man.’ If the elfect of baptism is that 
* it remits all sin, original and actual ; that it 
bestows sanctifying grace, and endues the soul 
with the Iieavenly virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity ; that it makes the reciniont a member of 
Christ, the child of Cod, and an iiiiicritor of the king- 
dom of heaven ’ (V. Staley, The Catholic Religion^ 
London, 1893, p. 243), there can he little need 
for another religious phase called conversion. But 
this view appears to lose all touch with the central 
truth and vital experience of the NT, to empty the 
Christian religion of its moral and s])iritual con- 
tents, and to reduce it to tluj level of a magical 
formula. 

4 . Conversion in the light of science. — Professor 
Henry Drummond was an eye-witno.ss of the facts 
of conveision, as the youthful comrade of Mr. 
Moody in a great revival of religion. From that 
time fie never ceased to advocate a scientific treat- 
ment of the phenomena of the siiiritual life, which 
he happily called ‘ the contemporary activities of 


the Holy Chost.’ There can be nothing pre- 
sumptuous in the endeavour to classify the facts 
and discover the laws of the new life. To the man 
of science all facts are sacred, and before the fact 
of conversion, as l>efore any otlier, he will sit down 
‘as a little child.’ Far too scanty attention has 
been given to the human side of soteriology. In 
order to understand the Saviour better, wo must 
look more to the saved. Christ asked that He 
might he believed ‘ for the very works* sake’ (Jn 
14*^), and He worketh hitherto ( 6 *“^). The serious 
study of the facts of conversion may bo the best 
present-day mode of handling the Word of life. 
The Clirist of history may be reached through the 
Christ of experience. Christianity, os Harnack 
reiterates, is ‘ eternal life here and now in the 
power of Cod and in Ilis nreseiice.* Its best 
evidence is the logic of life. Sokntur amhulando^ 
it is proved by its present spiritual movements and 
triiiiiiplis. In the realm of experimental theology, 
the twentieth century may join hands with the 
first. 

During the last dozen years there has been a 
remarkabhi re.sponso to the plea for a science of 
conversion, for an empirical study of ‘ the soul of 
a Ciiristian.’ It lias fittingly come from the 
p.Mycbologist rather than the theologian ; and the 
new q^uest has characteristically been urged with 
special keenness in America. The publication of 
Starbuck’s Psychology of Hcligion in the ‘Con- 
temporary Science Series’ (1899) marked an epoch 
in tlie modern Church. In this book and its 
numerous successors the whole spiritual realm has 
been annexeil by science. Keligious experiences 
without number have been collected, classified, 
and described. * That cruel reticence,’ whereof 
Kuskin complained, ‘ in the breasts of wise men 
w'hich makes them always hide their deeper 
thoughts,’ has to a great extent been overcome. 
Law and onlcr liave liocn introduced into an 
Jijiparent chaos. Theology, which has been too 
Jong metaphysical, has become experimental ; 
it lias been brought into line with the whole 
.scientific movement ; it has found a concrete basis 
ill the facts of the spiritual life. Dynamics have 
taken the place of statics. Conversion is no longer 
regarded as a mere mystery or portent, before 
W'hich Avo must stand in silent amazement. It 
abides our question and hecomes articulate. It 
expresses itself in the language of tlie modern 
mind. It welcomes the apjilication of the canons 
of science, and yields up many of its secrets to 
patient and reverent research. It has a rationale. 
It is seen to have discoverable relations to other 
known psychological facts. And, in the spiritual 
as in the natural world, Cod is a Cod of order. Ho 
arranges everything upon definite principles. The 
laAV of cause and oneot controls the spiritual life. 
Arbitrariness must once for all be eliminated from 
the fortunes of the soul. Cod’s action is always 
causal, never casual. His sovereignty is as diflerent 
from the ‘ mere good pleasure * of an Eastern despot 
as day is from night. The science of conversion is 
still in its infancy, but certain conclusions seem to 
have been securely won. 

( 1 ) 'There is a conversion period . — The re-birth 
does not take place with the same frequency in clH 
the seven ages of human life, though a man may 
be born again when he is old. Conversion is in 
general a fact of adolescence. It is closely related 
to those great physical and mental changes which 
mark the transition from childhood to youth and 
manhood. It is the time of storm and stress, in 
which Nature calls for readjustment all along the 
line. As reason, feeling, and moral sense mature, 
they precipitate a spiritual crisis. The soul awakes 
and aspires. The spiritual development proceeds, 
as a rule, pari passu with the physiological and 
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psychological developinenb, and a wide induction 
proves that 

* among lomalcs there are two tidal wavea of religious awakening, 
at about 13 and 16, followed by a leas aigniHeant period at la ; 
while among nialcH the great wave la at about 16, procedc'd by a 
wavelet at 12, atui followed by a surging up at 18 or 19 ’ (Star- 
buck, op. cit. p. 84). ‘ Feeling plays a larger part in the religioua 
life of femalea, while males are controlled more by intellection 
and volition ' (to. 66). ‘Conversion for males is a more violent 
Incident than for females, and more sudden ’ {ib. 96). And ‘ <»ne 
may say that if conversion has not occurred before 20, tho 
chances are small that it will ever he experienced ' {ib. 28). 

(2) Gonver.non is often sudden. — Thiu statement 
is sometimes received with incredulity and even 
contempt, but psychology completely justihea it 
by bringing it into relation with other well- 
known mental proce.saes. There are moments, as 
lirowning aays in his Cristina^ 

* When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones.' 

Our boat thoughts are often startling intuitions, 

* flashes struck from midnight.’ The seeker after 
truth utters his sudden ‘ Eureka,’ and so does the 
seeker after a Saviour (Jn l-*^* ^®). Love, botli 
natural and spiritual, is often lovo at lir.at .sight ; 
wlien two souls, like two dewdrnps, rush into one, 
the time element counts for nothing; the psycho- 
logical moment has in it the quality of eternity. 
Our wills and our hearts are ours to make them 
God’s, and life’s most momentous dctdsions may bo 
swiftly over. 

‘The world and its laws,’ to quote Jowott again (op. cit. p. 63), 
‘have nothing to do with our free determinations. At any 
moment we can begin a new lifo.' U. I^. Stevenson nrnys the 
Celestial Surgeon to stab his spirit broad awake (f/nut’rwooda, 
p. 40). ‘A word did it,' said Savonarola of bis own conversion. 

Even those who have never avoidc<l God, never 
dislionoured Christ, often become suddenly and 
profoundly conscious of their need of conver.sion ; 
and there are creative periods of the mind when 
tho repulsion from evil and the attraction to 
good are tremendously strong. While, however, 
tho a(;tual change is frequently swift, there is 
almost invariably a season of preparation for it. 
Conversion is tlie climax of a gradation, the 
crisis of a proce.ss more or les.s drawn out. The 
evi<lenco on this point is all hut unanimous. We 
may even accept Vinot’s strong statement : ‘ Rome 
might more easily bo built, than a man <;oiiverted, 
in a day. Such a prodigy is possible with God ; 
but in a thousand, ui ten thousand cases to one, 
we may safely predict that lie will not perform it’ 
{Outlines of Theolofjy^t 1870, p. 84). Vinet is here 
perliaps misusing language, confounding the means 
with the cud, the way with the goal. He does not 
for a moment deny that tho final coup is often 
instantaneous. In such cases cumversion is tho 
firingof aslowly-laid train, the burstingof asilently- 
matiiring bud, the transformation scene in the life- 
long drama of the soul. It is evident that much is 
lost by the deliberate postponement of decision. 

‘Convert me, but not yet,’ was Augustine’s prayer. ‘Men 
are quick to feel, and keen to know ; I>ut they aru not only 
slow, they arc averse to decide. Yet it is for decision that 
Christianity calls, it is for decision that the energetic universe 
calls, far more tluin for a mere impression in roponse. A crisis 
has from time to time to be forced, a crisis of the will’ (P. T. 
Forsyth, Preaching and the Modern Mind, 1907, p, 131). 

(3) Conversion mty be unconscious. — 'rhoro is a 
happy class of Christians who cannot tell when or 
how they began to believe; who havo ‘no bitter 
regrets, no broken lives, no ugly memories. ’ Theirs 
is tho anhna naturaliter Christiana, the srhihic 
Seele that has always been on the side of the angels. 
It was the teaching of Rushriell that, under tho 
pervasive inlliienco of tho Christian family, the 
child should grow up a Christian, and never know 
himself to be otherwise. Tho Christian life, being 
natural to man, should begin with the beginnings 
of conscious experience;^ and a great wrong is 
done to a child when ho is led to imagine that he 
must wait till he comes to years of discretion and 
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then have an experience which will make him a 
Christian. If God’s will for him is realized, there 
will he no rude break, but a beautiful coutiiuiity, 
in his .spiritual life. ‘Of such is tho kingdojn of 
(fod’ (Mk 10'^), .said Je.sus of tlui children of 
Galilee, and the proven tioii of a fall from the graco 
vouchsafed to childhood should ho the aim of all 
education. 

‘Tliat ia the idoal type of convfrsion in a r.l)i-Lstiun land ; and 
it Ih tho waudalons nogh'ot of duly by Uhrisl iatt purenls and by 
tho Church which haa inadc it Ichm frequent than it Hlu>uld bo’ 
(D. W. ForroHt, The (’hn'xt of Hinlorg ami of Experience, 368). 

‘Tho child in falhcr of tl>e man ; 

And I could wisli my days to bo 
Tloiind each to cac’h by natural piofc)'.’ 

Some, indeed, deny that in this experience there 
is any conversion at all. Erancis Newman dis- 
tinguished tlie ‘ once-boTii ’ from tlio ‘twice-born’ 
Christian, and this iilea — legitimate enough as a 
prote.st again.st an exclusively revivalistic type of 
coiivorsion— has been takiui seriously by some 
psychologists and greatly overworktul. It is not a 
Christian iilea. .Ii^sns assumes in many indirect 
ways the natural sinfulness of tho human heart 
ana its need of regeneration. Even the child who 
\h ‘sanctilied from liLs mother’s womb’ is twice- 
born. The most ‘ sky-hliie ’ and ‘ healthy-minded ’ 
Christian is regenerated. Science is here render- 
ing a valuable service to theology. It has proved 
that every man has a sub conscious as well as a 
conscious self, and that changes both small and 
great occur in the subliminal region of the mind. 

‘ CoiiMoiouancMH ia a very poor witneas to what takes place i?i 
tho ahynHos of noul life. The remombered expcrien(a>s of 
inrlividuais are pitifully fragmentary and puerilu, and ufLcu 
absurdly mistaken aa to cauHO, process, issue, and ol)Jc'cl’ (Hull, 
Adnlexcence, p. 341). 

We are largely the creatures of instinct and 
iincon.scious imitation, and, if many things are 
wrought into the fabric of our being without our 
knowledge, wliy not the grace of Goil ? 

‘Tliink you, ’mid all ilus mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come. 

But we must still ho seeking?' 

God ‘givetli his beloved in .sleep’ (Ps 127^), and 
Ilis beneficence is as woiulerful in an unconscious 
0.8 in a conscious regeneration. Rut see, on this 
whole subject, art. C()NSCI0U.SNF.S.S, p. 53. 

(4) Conversion must not bn stereotyped . — The 
phenomena of tho spiritual life are marvellously 
complex, and psychology teaches us to resist every 
attempt to stamlardize, normalize, coiiventumalize 
it. Every individual has his own ancestry, his 
own history, his own idiosyncrasy, and therefore 
his own spiritual experience. The variety of graco 
is like tho variety of nature. God does not repeat 
Hinuself ; Ho loves originals more than duplicates. 
The conversion on the way to Damascus cannot be 
a pattern for all men. There need not always be 
the same tragic intensity, tho same high lights, 
the same deep .shadows. The diversities of opera- 
tions of the selfsame Spirit must all he orthodox. 
Rut every man i.s tempted to make his own 
experience a kind of law for oilier people. 
Sehleiermacher thinks that the religious life is, in 
its inception and growth, the product of feeling: 
Herrmann lielieves that ‘ greater and higher than 
all tho emotions within tlie Chri.slian, tlicro rises 
and towers religious thought.’ Tho type of re- 
ligious experience that seems native to a liulturcd 
coiumunity is calm and restrained ; hut tho fm vours 
of the Salvation Army and the Methodist ineeling 
are to the psychologist no loss natural. 

Thdcwlore Monod tell« of a French friend who thui described 
his conversion ; ' I cannot say that I had a very strong sense of 
sin. I Just felt happy in tho love of Uod. Ood did to me as a 
mother will somutimea do to her child who has overslept him- 
self ; ho woke me with a kiss’ (Moody, Sovereign iirace, lyiud. 
1809, p. 116). Tho Ohristian of tho unconscious type, who lias 
never felt a single reaction or upheaval, may join hands with 
the convert who knows himself to be a bninii plucked from tlm 
burning, to whom conversion is a thing volcsvmc or cataclysmic, 
ill whom ‘ habits of years’ standing are overthrown in as many 
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momonts,' ami whose * very organic impulHcs and ilcalres are so 
utterly transformed that ho can scarcely rcoognize hitusclf 
(Pratt, Psychology of Religious Reliefs p. U61). 

(5) Conversion is stilla mystery.— \xi bcin|? studied 
BeientiHcally, spiritual phenomena Jose nunc of their 
Divine sij^nificanco. t*sychuIo«]jy has <lono nmcJi 
and will yet do more; it even asserts that, ‘if wc 
know the person p8y<;liolo;,dcally, we can prophesy 
qnite correctly the type of his conversion, whether 
sudden or gradual, quiet or excited* (Cutten, Psych, 
Phsn. of Christianity^ p. 256), Hut, after all, 
psychology can see only the under side of con- 
version. Spiritual life, like natural life, is in its 
final cause and real nature inscrutable. Nothing 
can bo more crude than the notion that to discover 
the reign of law is to eliminate God and mystery. 
I^w is only God’s uniform method of working, 
and ‘ He is in the field when He is most invisible.* 
We have not to deal with a God remote from the 
world and manifested only through occasional 
interferences with the order of Nature, but with a 
God whose dwelling and working are in the lives 
of men. Just as the correlation of brain states 
with mental states does not prove the case of the 
materialist, so the correlation of conversion with 
certain mental and physical forces is far from 
pr(»ving that the inception and growth of the 
spiritual life is not a Divine act. 

*Tliat it [oonvcrsioii] may all bo due to so-called natural 
causes,' says Kunianes, ‘is iio evidence against its so-called 
supernatural source, unless we beg the whole question of the 
Divine in Nature* {op. eit. p. 163). Kvoti HiUchl, with all 
his diallke for never aenies that God Himself is 

prcHuiit and operativo in regeneration, using the religious 
community as His medium, not His substitute. ‘This wonder- 
ful change,' says Pfleldorer, ‘ is not arbitrarily brought about by 
man himself, but experienced as a thing that has hapitcned to 
him ; it appears to him as the operation of a higher power, as 
the gift of undeserved divine favour or grace. And is not ^Is 
in truth the case ? Careful thought, in fact, can do nothing but 
conllnn what the belu>v<‘r holds as a truth requiring no proof * 
(J’hilosophi/ of Religion, Eng. tr. iv, [1888J 128). 

Froudo complaina that conversion, liko other 
ChriHlian doctrines, has been ‘ pawed and fingered 
by iiTictuoii.s hands for now near two hundred years. 
Idle bloom is gone from tho flower. Tlie plumage, 
once shining with hues direct from heaven, is 
soiled and bedraggle<l. The most solonm of all 
rejilitios have been degraded into the passwords of 
technical theology’ {Life of Bunynn, London, 
1880, p. 34). Hut all that is needed to bring back 
the bloom to tho flower and tho plumage to the 
wing is a new springtime. Human errors and 
caricatures do not alter Divine facts, any more 
than the misU extinguish the stars. A wide 
survey of the data of the spiritual life leads t<» the 
conclusion that the majority of conversions have 
little of the picturesque or dramatic in them; 
that some take place beneath tho threshold of con- 
sciousness; that others are but dumb yearnings 
of penitence and faith towards God; that the 
memorabilia of soul-life are usually very brief, 
tho convert sometimes limiting himself to the 
wond(5ring exclamation, ‘ Whereas I was blind, now 
t see’ (.Jn 9“). Yet every conversion enfolds in 
itself a Divine secret — the mystery of life — whose 
power and beauty will gradually bo unfolded to 
the eye, but whose inner significance no mind can 
penetrate;. The psychological study of the New 
Life will probably do more than aiiytliing else to 
convince the twemtieth century of the immanence 
and tlio transcendence of God. 
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CONVICTION.— If Conviction in relation to 
Conviction that certain doctrines of re- 
ligion are true is seldom or never the result of a 
rational process : it ratlier springs from a feeling 
in the mind that the doctrines suit a mental and 
emotional condition and bring peace to tho soul. 
As Schopenhauer has well said : 

‘Man baa, as a rule, no faculty for weighing reasons and dis- 
criminating between what is false and what is true ; and, be- 
sides, the labour which nature and the needs of nature imi)oso 
upon him leaves him no time for such inquiries, or for tho 
education which they presuppose, pi his cose, therefore, it is 
no use talking of a reasoned conviction; he has to fail back on 
belief and authority ‘ (Religum : a Dialogue, tr. by T. B. 
Saunders, 1880, p. 19). 

Conviction implies active acceptance of proposi- 
tions as indubitably true. Tt is not in itself any 

S roof of truth, because dificrent people may have 
ianiotrically oppo.sito convictions, and some con- 
victions have led to most lamentable results in 
persecutions, and in denial of e(iuality in human 
rights and liberties. Hagehot remarks, in discuss- 
ing ‘ Tho Emotion of (Conviction * : 

‘Nor is this intensity a sign of truth, tor it is precisely 
strongest ou those points in which men differ most from ouch 
other. John Knox felt it in his anti • Catholicism ; Ignatius 
Loyola in his anti-ProtestantiHjn ; and both, I suppose, felt it 
its much as it is possible to feel it’ (Lit. Studies, 1879, il 414). 

All experience shows t hat the personal equation, 
idiosyncrasy, or state of developnient of each ego 
is a prominent factor in the determination of con- 
victions. The convictions of tho two clever men, 
Cardinal Newman and his J)rother F. W. Newman, 
were whhdy anart, although their hcre<lity was 
the same, and tlieir upbringing was under identical 
general circumstances. In tho case of these two 
thinkers, the divergence, of course, could only 
have lieen due to their dillerent emotional and 
mental natures in diflerent stages of development, 
for tho same subject-matter of conviction was 
before the niiml of each of them. 

Conviction, then, as a feeling of reality indicating 
truth, ia not fully trustworthy in respect of pro- 
positions as a whole, yet we may bo assured that 
when the feelings are stirred, there are elements in 
the doctrines believed which are true relatively 
both to some universal principles and to the corre- 
Hjionding principles in man. For man is potentially, 
though not actually, tlie measure of the universe. 
Tho outer form of beliefs is often false, while the 
inner life — that which awakens emotional response 
— is true either for higher or for lower stimulation 
to development. Convictions suitable and useful to 
low stages of human evolution are eventually out- 
grown and seen to he erroneous. They are then 
replaced by others more true to outer and inner 
conditions, and more efficacious in promoting the 
growth of the soul. 

Tliero is also what may he called a coercive 
element in belief and conviction. This proceeds 
from pressure of environment, eventuating in the 
imposing of the customary opinion of those around 
on the unresisting and undiscriminating mind. 
G. F. Stout has said : 

* There must ... in the framing of a belief be always some en- 
deavour to conform to conditions other thau^ and independent 
of. our own subjective tendencies. Our inability to attain ends 
otnerwise than tlirough certain means constitutes a restriction 
of mental activity witnin more or less deflnite channels ' {Manual 
of Psychology a, 1901, p. 667 f.). 

It is only the thinker who can stand alone ; most 
people do not think, hut readily come under the 
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personal inflnencre of those who confidently ami 
plausibly protl'er doctrines and Htateinents for tho 
acceptance of ill oq|nippod minds. 

Kespcctirm conviction os the result of a mental 
process, and determined by evidence, there is 
usually a (tlian^jo of belief and of mind -content. 
Here we have the force of evidence driviiif; out old 
belief and substitutini; now ; conviction then leaves 
old opinion and clings to new. In this case tho 
feeling of reality comes as a response to the force 
of evidence applied by comparison and judgment. 

* What if believed to l)e real (and ho said to be known) is 
Indeed mainly a matter of intellection ; but it if also a matter 
of both fooling and will. In respect of all tho higher intellectual, 
usthetical, epical, and religious realities, feeling and choice 
largely deteriuine knowledge through tho dependence of this 
belief on them. Yet wo have spoken of this oelief as feeling, 
not because it is a special fnrtu of affective phenomena, but 
liocause as conviction— having that warmth of colouring which 
tho word implies— it may be regarded os a sort of universal 
affective accompaniment of tho intelloctual and voluntary 
aspects of all knowledge’ (G. T. Ladd, Ptyehology, 1894, 
p. 614). 

Convictions arc beliefs accepted and vitalized by 
tbe emotions of those convinced that realities are 
indicated by them. The acceptance of beliefs is 
partly dotermined by tho absence of contradictory 
belieiB in tho mind when the new propositions are 
tendered. This fact Buckle long ago pointed out. 

'The sense that anything we think of is unreal can only come 
when that thing is contradicted by some other thing of which 
we think. Any object which remaim uncontradictMid ia ipso 
facto believed and posited aa abaoluU reality * (W. James, The 
l^rindpkBoJ Psychology ^ 1906, vol. ii. p. 2881.). 

The absence of antagonistic ideas in tho mind 
permits indiscriminately the acceptance of true 
and of false forma of belief. Chihlren may be 
brought up to believe almost anything religious. 
In the same way the prosonoo of belicis antagon- 
istic to proffered ideas may a.s often keep out 
tho true as the false. Bias towards false forins, 
and erroneous prejudice, make impossible the 
advent of certain truths to the soul. Hence it is 
that new general truths are seldom acquired after 
mental maturity. Mind.s usually become hope- 
lessly biased long before mi<ldle ago. While cre- 
dulity may sometimes permit the truth to enter, 
constant incredulity resists tho truth and hugs old 
errors. 

Tho teat of actualit|y we find in our own con- 
sciousness and life. ‘ Whatever things have intimate 
and continuous connexion with my life are things 
of whose realitg I cannot doubt* (James, op,, cit. 
p. 298). Doctrines strongly stirring the higher 
emotions, and not conflicting with prejudice, 
appeal with a force which carries convi(;tion with 
it, though the doctrines may vary with all the 
religions of the world. Truth hides under many 
forms. Wo may be sure that, in all these vary- 
ing doctrines as applied to the human heart, there 
is a living element of eternal truth. God does not 
forsake tiie beings that have emanated from Him- 
self. Each soul has the conditions and the know- 
ledge it can bear and make use of under tho religion 
it is born to or adopts. 

2. Conviction of sin is usually present in the 
state of consciousness known as conversion {q.v.), 
or change of heart. It is a ‘ sense of sin,’ a feel- 
ing of unworthiness and general wretchedness, 
accompanied by a strong desire to lead a better 
life. It is shown by a more or leas sudden (listasto 
for accustomed thoiiglit, language, and conduct, 
and by a new-found yearning within for an ini- 
provea state of being. Conviction may last for 
days, montlia, or years before the crisis, or con- 
version, supervenes, and this is followed ]»y rest- 
fulness of mind and lightness of heart. Conversion 
is described by Starbuck as a sudden forsaking of 
the lower for the higher self : 

* A process of struirgliug away from sin, rather than of striving 
towara righteousness ; ... it seems to he a step in growth 
which calls intoactivity the dee{)«riiistinols. . . . feelings. 


which are the primal elements in eonKeiousness, fujicUon so 
strongly. In the tendency to resi«t (-onviction we see, aliu, an 
indication that the new life is forcing its way even against tho 
person's will ' {The Psychology of Italhjion, 18U9, p. (i4). 

Though the proximate cause of conviction of sin 
is often fear «>f torments to come, yet we may 
he sure that behind this fear there arc certain 
emotional and mental conditions ripe for a change 
to a higher state. 

Viewing the phenomena observable at great 
religions revivals, such as tho movement among 
the Welsh people in tlie years 1904-1905, wo may 
recognize, despite certain objectionable features 
and mistaken views and conduct, tho action of tlio 
Holy Spirit in meet ing the aspirations of those who 
are struggling amid the difficulties and illusions of 
the lower planes of emotion. It is through tho 
power of the Spirit, which is tho life-force of the 
universe, that the transmutation of tlio emotions 
is effected, and this must be at the bidding of tho 
lower nature. Tho raising of the emotions to 
higher levels is part of tho process of evolution, 
and, when accomplished, is a sign of the soul’s 
development, or growth in gracn*. 

Litiraturr.— T he literature is given in the article. 

G. A. Gaskell. 

CONVOCATION. — This is the name given to 
the general assembly of the clergy of the Church 
of England. The older name was ‘synod,’ of 
which ‘convocation* became the equivalent when 
English began to take tbe place of liatiii in tho 
ofiicial documents of the Church. We read of tho 
‘ Synode of London * in 155.3, but of the ‘ coiivo- 
cation holden in London’ in 1562. The synodal 
activity of the Christian Church is coeval with her 
life. It gradually took form in diocesan, j)ro- 
vincial, and national synods, anil these different 
forms of synods were held wherever Christianity 
was established. The British Church, in common 
with tbe rest of Christendom, was familiar with 
conciliar action— witness tho (kmncil of Venilam 
in A.D. 446. In Anglo-Saxon times, (fliurch 
Councils were assembled ‘aconrae with our Parlia- 
ments ’ as national synods, while the bishops and 
clergy in addition were constituent members of the 
* great council ’ of the nation. 

In Norman times the conciliar activity of the 
Church became still greater. Bishops, ablmts, 
priors, archdeacons, and deans were Hummoned ; 
but the first known instance of the representative 
element occurs in 1225 under Langtoii. Later iu 
this century, however, wo have proof of direct 
reiiresentation in a nrovincial synod, for in 127.3 
wo find Archbishop Kilwarby issuing his mandate 
to the Bishop of London in tnese terms : 

* You aru to dirent on our part earh of tho suffragan hishops 
of our Church to call and bring with him to the aforesaid Mynod 
three or four of tho greater, more discreet, and prudent 
persons of his Church and diocese, that hy the assistance of 
their common counsel such iniporUnti affairs of the Church of 
Go<l hy Ilia aiding mercy may he brought to a happy con- 
clusion.* 

Four years later ‘proctors of all clergy of each 
diocese ^wero specifically named in a similar man- 
date. In 1283, Archbishop Peckliam ordereil the 
attendance of two proctors for tlie clergy of each 
diocese as well a.s one for each cathedral and 
collegiato church, and this kcoius to have bocoino 
the rule for tbe Province of Canterbury. In the 
Province of York, the rule, dating from 1279, was 
that two proctors for tfie clergy should attend from 
each archdeaconry. Side by side with provincial 
synods wore diocesan synods, which were held 
under their several bishops to enforce the decrees 
of the provimrial synods. National 8yno<ls fell 
into disuse through the jealousy felt by the two 
Archbishops of their respective claims. 

It is to be noted that this synodal action of tlio 
Church preceded the attempt made by Edward i. 
in 1295 to incorporate tho clergy into liis newly- 
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devised parliamentary system. The king hoped 
that the clergy would not only meet, as heretofore, 
as the spiritual councillors of the Archbishops, but 
that thev would also add to tiieir spiritual duties 
the furtner duty of sitting in rariiaiiicnt as his 
council, espo(dally to make it easier for him to 
raise money by taxation. The king’s attempt, 
however, faileef through the refusal of the clergy 
to obey the royal Bunimons addressed to them, 
through the Archbishops, in the famous pra- 
munientes clause. The Crown acquiesced, after 
1340, in the rule that tlie clergy should tax them- 
selves in their Convocation, and in consecjuonce 
the attendance of proctors in Parliament did not 
outlive the following century. The writ with the 
prwmunientes clause is still issued at the summon- 
ing of every Parliament, but is never obeyed. 
Convocation, however, is still summoned in both 
Provinces whenever Parliament is summoned, 
though it would seem that there is nothing to 
hinder its meeting at other times * if the existence 
of aflairs shall so require.* 

Convocation, in common with the Church of 
England as a whole, lost much of its independence, 
and at the same time much of its power and 
influence, at the Keformation. The Act of Sub- 
mission (25 Henry VIII. c. 19) embodies in its pre- 
amble an Act of Convocation abjuring all power 
to make or act on any canons without the King’s 
consent; and it affirms that Convocation always 
had been, and ouglit always to be, assembled only 
by the king’s writ. Accordingly, Convocation 
was reduced to an instrument of the ‘Supreme 
Head’ or ‘Supremo Governor’ for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and was given the duties of considering 
forms of public worship, articles of religion, and 
canons, though ru»t as possessing any independent 
efle(!tive authority. Indeed, it is now an ostab- 
lishod rule of law that canons made by the clergy 
in Convocation are of no binding power over the 
laity. 

After the Restoration, Convocation prepared in 
1661 the Act of Uniformity, revised the Prayer- 
Book, and re-modelled the canons. The same 
Convocation is remarkable as being the last to 
grant a clerical subsidy — acting, it is said, in 
dropping the custom, iy)oii a verbal agreement 
inaoo between the Lord Chancellor Clarendon and 
Archbishop Shchlon. This has been declared to be 
‘the greatest alteration in the constitution ever 
made without an exjuess law.’ Since this change 
Convocation has ceased to enjoy any political 
importance. 

After tlie Revolution, the hist-<jry of Convocation 
is a story of bitter conflicts between the two 
Houses, m which Atterbury, Wake, and Burnet 
played leading parts. This conflict culminated in 
171*7, when the Lower House was about to censure 
the writings of Bishop Uoadley, whereupon Con- 
vocation was prorogued by royal writ, and met no 
more (except formally till 1741) until it was again 
summoned for business in 1852, through the eflurts 
of Bishop Wilberlorce and others. 

Convocation now assemble.s concurrently with 
Parliament, being summoned by a royal writ 
addresse<l to the Archbishops. In Canterbury the 
Ujiper House consists of 23 members, the Lower of 
154. In the Province of York the corre.sponding 
numbers are 9 and 69. The custom of separating 
into Upper and Lower houses dates from the end 
of the 14th cent., when the inferior clergy began 
to withdraw into a lower room, viz. one under 
the chaj)ter-liouse of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or a 
school-room in the crypt. 

Though Convocation is described in Canon 139 
of 1604 as ‘ the true Cluirch of England by repre- 
sentation,’ it remains an unreformed ^dy. The 
official element is preponderant, and the large 


body of stipendiary curates is without any voice in 
the election of clergy-proctors. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Convocation exercises but little 
influence over the minds of the majority of the 
members of the ChunOi of Englaml, though it 
attbrds an excellent opportunity for the more 
highly-placed clergy to uiscuss aflairs as they aflect 
the Church, and tnoiigh its debates and reports 
are of a uniformly high order, and are frequently 
of permanent value. See also art. Church of 
England. 

Literaturi.— -T. Lathbury, Hist, Comocatwn!^^ London, 
1863; D. Wilkins, Concilia Mag. Brit,, do. 1737; J. W, 
Joyce, JSngland^s Sacred Synods, do. 1856; E, Cardwell, 
Synodalia, Oxford, 1842 ; R. Phillimore, EccleHiastical 
Law'^, London, 1896, vol. ii. ; W. Kennett, Ecctesiaatieal 
Synods, do. 1701; R, Gibson. Synodus Anglicana, ed. £. 
Cardwell, Oxford, 1854, also Codex jur. eccles. Anal., London, 

1713 . W. F. Coim, 

CO-OPERATION.— Co-operation {i.e. literally 
‘ working together ’) might express any combined 
action of two or more persons for any purpose. It 
is used in general, and will bo employed hero, to 
denote the combinations of working men for 
pro(1 action or distribution of commodities, including 
incidentally some other forms of mutual help. In 
1794, Ur. Sliute Barringkui, bishop of Durham, 
established a co-operative store at Mongowell, in 
the county of Oxford, for the benefit of the poor 
of that and three small adjoining parishes. A 
quantity of bacon, cheese, and other articles was 
procured from wholesale dealers to be subdivided 
and sold at prime cost for ready money. The 
salesman was an infirm old man who could not 
read or write, but bis honesty was nnimpeached, 
and ho was allowed a shilling a week as well as 
the benefit of the shop. The transactions of 17^ 
amounted to £223. The net saving to the poor in 
the cost of their supi»lies was 21 per cent. Tu 1809, 
the Rev. Dr. Glasse opened a similar village shop 
at Greenford in Midcllesex. The receipts for six 
months exceeded £150, and the margin of saving 
was from 15 to 25 per cent according to the nature 
of the article sold. A third was established about 
the same time at Ilanwell, by the Rev. G. Glasse, 
vicar of that parish, with like sucoess. In all 
three cases, great good was done by avoiding the 
burden of debt. 

In 1796, a co-operative saw-mill was established 
at Hull, and it continued in operation for a hundred 
years. In 1796 a parish windmill was erected by 
subscription on Barham Downs in the county of 
Kent, and in 1797 <me at (^hislchurst. A co- 
operative society at Nottingham has existed for 
more than 100 years. 

In 1844, a few workmen of Rochdale joined 
in establishing a society called tho ‘Emiitable 
Pioneers,’ and that Society was so successtul that 
their example was followed in many parts of the 
country, ft now has more than 16,000 nuMubers 
holding £300,000 in shares, and its sales amount to 
£340,000 a year. A portion of its profits is yearly 
applied to educational purposes. The paid up 
capital consists largely of accumulation of past 
profits. No credit is given. By its means the 
workmen of Rochdale have been enabled to supply 
themselves with necessaries of life, -genuine in 
quality and at a cheap price, and to accumulate 
out of their savings and tho profits of their trade 
a capital sum averaging nearly £20 for each share- 
holder. This Society was registered as a Friendly 
Society under the Act of 1846. 

In 1850, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, the Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Mr. T. Hughes, Mr. 
E. Vansittart Neale, and others, joined in the 
formation of a Society for promoting Workmen’s 
Associations, and commenced a Working Tailors* 
Association. The excellent motives and aspirations 
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by which they were actuated had been eloquently 
set forth in a series of tracts by tlioso accomplished 
men ; and, if they could have found a body of 
members and officers capable of carrying out their 
ideas in a business-like manner, the associations 
which they formed might have done lasting good. 
As it was, their enterprise greatly impressed the 
public mind and rendered it familiar with the idea 
of co-operation. Though their initiative as patrons 
of co-operation was a failure, they remained the 
true friends, and in some sense the apostles, of the 
oo-operative movement, and to their advice and 
counsel is due much of the succeas that has attended 
that movement under the direct management of 
the working men themselves. 

The undertakings which experienced this early 
check were jiroductive ; those which followed the 
lines laid down by the Kochdale pioneers were 
distributive, though, in the long run, it has not 
been unusual for a distributive store to lind it 
worth while to undertake productive business as 
well. It is obvious that a productive enterprise 
has elements of difficulty that arc absent from a 
mere distributive store. The essential principle of 
co-operation seems to be that the man who contri- 
butes his labour to the production of the commodity 
is entitled to share in the [»roduce after a sufficient 
sinking fund to replace the capital expended in the 
plant has been set aside, and hence a system of 
proOt-sharing has been introduced, upon which, of 
late, attempts have been made to establish produc- 
tive businesses. There is reason to think, however, 
that the distributive element in co-operation will 
remain its more prominent feature. 

The sharing of profit implies logically the sharing 
of loss; and this is the rock upon which some 
productive enterprises have split. Yet it is evident 
that the social reforms which were in the minds 
of tile early promoters of co-operation are to be 
realized rather by the productive element of it 
tlian by more distribution, useful os that is in many 
rospocta. 

A further development of co-operation has arisen 
in the union of a number of stores to form a 
wholesale society ; and the wholesale societies of 
Manclicster and (Jlasgow are striking examples of 
the power of associations of working men to carry 
on gigantic iindortakings by means of small savings. 
The Manchester society (to which more than ItKH) 
societies contribute) effected sales of goods for 
nearly £25,000,000 and earned profits exceeding 
£600,000 ill the last year recorded. It acts as the 
banker of the smaller stores, and transacts a vast 
business in that capacity. It owns a Heot of ships, 
and has warehouses both at home and abroad in 
which a variety of industries are carried on. The 
total number of societies registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Act in the United 
Kingdom is *2800 ; the number of memlKirs exceeds 
2,60<^),000 ; the amount of funds, £58,000,000. It 
will be readily inferred from these figures how great 
has been the inliuonce of these sometics upon the 
welfare of the industrial population. The same 
inference may be drawn from the fact that, accord- 
ing to a previous return, 344 societies had built or 
aided in building 37,000 houses for their memliers, 
while more than £8,(X)0,000 had been expended in 
building those houses or been advanced to the 
members to enable them to do so. 

Another branch of co-operative enterprise has 
liad more success abroad than in this country. 
People’s Bank.s and agricultural credit societies 
flourish in Italy and in Germany, and are now 
being actively promoted here. In Ireland, Sir 
Horace Plunkett has established a number of co- 
operative creameries with excellent results. 

Litbratukb.— G. J. Holyoake, Hist, of Co-oporaiion <n Kng.^ 
Load. 1875-1870, and Self-help a hundred years ago^ do. 1888 ; 
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Anriuai Jieporla of Co-operatim CotigteMee from ISO'J, pasnim' 
Repurte of Chief Registrar of Friendly Socirtifs from JS7(}, 
passim ; H. W. Wolff, People's Ranks : A Record of .Social a/ii 
iSuoOfMB, Load. 1910. K. W. llRAUK<X)K. 

COPTIC CHURCH. — nuroduntori/. -When 
(vhristianity was first introduced into Kgypt, it 
found itself confronted not only by the religious 
ciiviroiinieiit common to all Hellenistic provinces 
of the Koiiiaii Empire, hut also by the irimienee of 
the old native religion. The latter, although be- 
ginning to show signs of the rapid <lecay which 
was soon to overtake it, was still immensely i>ower- 
fiil, especially in the towns and villages situated at 
some distance up the Nile, away from Alexandria. 
In certain ways it had scarcely been touched by 
Hellenic inlhicnce, and luid, iiiiiecd, rather itself 
influenced Hellenic thought. It bad certainly 
impressed itself strongly on the imagination of the 
Platonic idealists of Alexandria, as is evidenced by 
Plutarch’s treatise de Iside et Osiride and by bk. xi. 
of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. But, although 
at the beginning of the Roman period the native 
riests still kept alight the sacrcu lamp of religious 
nowledge, the general mass of the people had 
become ignorant of a great number of the lesser- 
known deities, and of tlie meaning of much of the 
ceremonial. Nevertheless, the main doctrines of 
the old religion were as firmly rooted as ever. The 
wor.Mliip of tlio gods of tho dead was still para- 
mount, and especially there remained unshaken 
the belief in the dead man god Osiris, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, but who live<l 
again as king of tho dead. Tho people still belicvc<l 
in the 8t)-called ‘ rosurreetion,* that is to say, they 
thought it was possible that the dead might live 
for ever if the same ceremonies were carried out 
which enabled 0.sin8 to escape corruption. Also, 
if we may rely on such papyri as that containing 
tho tale of Seine Kliaemiias and Si-O.siri, not only 
was the weighing of the tlead man’s good and evil 
deeds still thougJit to be necessary Ixdore the .soul 
could pass the judgmcnt-hall of O.siris, but very 
elevated notions of morality and justice playcxl an 
important part in tho hopes pertaining to eternal 
felicity. On tho other hand, the Greek syncrctists 
of Alexandria had adopted tho cult of ()siris and 
Isis, and hod transeendentalized it out of all know- 
ledge, to suit the current Platonic doctriucs of the 
day ; according to them, the mysteries of tho Egyp- 
tian religion wore to be understood only by the 
esoteric, after long study ami strict asceticism. 
Platonism Inwl also involved the large Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria, and demanded from its 
devotees, as wo know from 'rherapmitic ideals, tho 
practice of asceticism and contemplation. There can 
t)G little doubt that these two things— (1) tho belief 
in a future life to be obtained through a god who 
had himself overcome death, and (2) the trarrsceii- 
dentali/.ed form of 0.siris- and Isis-worsliip adopted 
by the Greeks, which demanded asceticism and 
abstention from the desire.s of the llc.sh — largely 
influenced the early Christian communities in 
Egypt. 

I. Introduction of Christianity into Egypt. The 
tradition that St. Mark was the earliest to preach 
the gospel of Christ iii Alexandria is first related 
by Euseoius, but prefaced by the word <pdat. In spite 
of the tradition ncing firmly roote<l to this <lay, it 
hiis little historical value. When and by wnom 
the gospfil wa.H introduced into Egypt is unknown, 
and, indeed, the whole history of the Alexandrian 
Ctiurcii is enveloped in obscurity until the ejnsco- 
]>ato of Demetrius (A. I). 189-231), when it apjiears 
as a flourishing institution, with a st hool of philo- 
sophic learning attached to it which mu^ t already 
have made its influence felt far beyond the city 
itself. Eusebius {HE vi. 11-13) states that thou- 
sands* were martyred from Egypt and all the 
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Tliebaid during the pcrHecu lion of SeptiniiusSeverua 
in 202; and Clement {Strum, vi. 18), writing at 
about tliia date, tells us that Christianity had 
spread to ‘ every nation, villagti, and town,’ so that, 
even allowing for exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that the new faith had made great progress 
during the lirst two centuries of our era. liariiack 
{Expansion of Christianity'^^ 1908, ii. 16011.) has 
collected a list of districts where \vo have definite 
evidence of Christian communities prior to the 
nerseeution under Diocletian in 303. Archroo- 
jogical research has borne out the literary evitlence 
in several of the localities. They are as follows : 
the districts of lTosoi»itiH, Atiiribis, Sais and 
Arsinoe, Antinoc, Thmuos, Philadolidiia in the 
Arsirioile nome, Alexander Insula in the Fayyum, 
Ilermopolis Magna, Nilopolis, Ptoleniaia in Penta- 
jiolis, Porenico in Cyrenaica, Oxyrhynchua, the 
oiisis of Ivhargeh, and Esneh (Latopolis). As to 
the form of Church government during the earliest 
period little is known. It is possible, though by 
no means certain, that the T)idache^ or Teavhing if 
the Twelve Apostles^ w'as compiled in Egy]»t, and 
may represent the primitive form of Cliurch govorn- 
niont in that country. From this work, generally 
nssigneti to the earliest age of the Church, the 
onler of bishops and deacons would appear at lirst 
to have been entirely subordinate to that of the 
‘apostles’ and ‘ prophets,’ and to have been, at the 
time of the w’riter, a comparatively recent organiza- 
tion. Ti )0 ‘a])osLleH’ were itinerant misaionarie.s 
and evangelists, while the ‘prophet’ alone was 
allow'ed to have a lixed abode in any locality. 
The latter commanded extraordinary reverence, 
and the tirst-fruits of the community were his by 
right. He spoke in ecstasy, and presided at the 
Agape. Neverthebsss, both from the warnings 
uttered in the Diiluche again.st false prophets, and 
from the Shenhcnl of Hennas, we know that the 
ollice of jirophet was frequently abused by fraudu- 
lent persons, and it gradually lost jirestigc until 
the njorc thorough organization of bislio))s and 
deacons eventually supplanted it. Py the time of 
the cpisco])ate of Demetrius the form of goveni- 
luent reinesented by the Didache would have 
disaj)p«}}ired (if it ever had been in force in Egy|»t), 
and we know that Demetrius himself was the fir.st 
to appi)int other bishops (three in number) outside 
Alexandria, thus probably bringing the scattered 
communities for tlie lirst time under his central 
jurisdiction. Hitherto they had probably been 
under the direction of deacons and presbyters. 

It is [)rob.‘ible that the earliest (.lospcls in circula- 
tion in ICgypt w'cre not the canonical one.®. In 
Clement’s day, besides the four canonical sources 
for tlie life and teaching of Christ, there were 
still in general use two other Gospels known as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. There is every reason 
to suppose that these two documents preceded the 
four Aj)Ostolie (jrosi>cls in Egypt, and were in all 
probability the ones used by the earliest Christian 
community there, for it is not likely that they 
W'ould have forced themselves into popularity if the 
four sources bearing more authoritative names had 
been in the field from the first. Clement, however, 
.shar})ly distinguishes between these two Gosnels 
and the four canonical ones ; and, althougli tney 
were ai»parently used side by side, it is evident 
that the two earlier were beginning to be dropped 
by the more orthodox at the commencement or the 
3rd century. '!rhe Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was lead (*hiclly by Jewish converts, either in 
Araiimic or in a Greek translation. It appears to 
have had libionite tendencies, in sjiite of its close 
parallelism with (uinonical sources. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians implies by its title that 
it was intended for use either by the native 


Egyptians, as distinct from the Alexandrians, or 
else by the Gentile converts in distinction from 
the Jewish. The latter inference is the more prob- 
able, as there seems to have been little attempt 
at first to roach the masses of the native Egyptians, 
the appeal of the new faith being made almost 
entirely to those of Hellenic birth or education. 
Here again we find that, in spite of the close 
parallel betw'ccn the known framnents and the 
canonical sources, there is not only a tendency to 
Mo<lalism, but, also a strong tinge of Encratism. 
The latter was the doctrine of theEricratitos {q.v.), 
a very early sect within the Church, which set 
up extreme asceticism and abstinence from sexual 
intercourse as the Christian ideal. There con be 
little doubt that tlio asceticism all'ected by the 
devotees of Isis and the Jewish Therapeutm had 
become thus introduced in very early times into 
the Christian oommunitiesof Alexandria. Clement, 
however, defends the Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians from tlie charge of extreme Encratism. 

It W’as hoped that the iinding of the now famous 
‘Sayings of Jesus’ at Oxyrhynchus by Grenfell 
and Hunt w’ould have thrown some light on these 
early uncanonical versions; not only have they 
not done so, but tlieir own origin is extremely 
uncertain. 

Tho Iir8l, series of these ‘SayiiiRB’ (eight hi nundier) was 
found in 1SU7 with a host of other valnulilc literary fraements, 
and their date, on palaiographical grounds, is to be assigned to 
alKiut the year 2D0 or shortly after. Each wiying is prefaced by 
tho words 'Jesus saith'; lour have their equivalent in tho 
canoni<ml sources ; one is too fragmentary to be made out ; and 
three are new, with a tendency to mysticism and a harsh and 
severe judgment of mankind. Harnacrk saw in them excerpts 
from tho lost Gottpd according to the JCgy/diami {Exjmsitor, 
Nov., Dec. 1807), but otiier theologians and the finders them- 
selves were not by any means unanimously in agreement with 
him. The seconcl series, found In liiuil on the same site, 
written on tlie back of a land-survey list, is attributed to 
Thomas and another disciple whoso name is missing. This, 
however, may only be a Inild claim on the parted tho writer. 
They agree in form and in date with tho first series, but differ 
in iKjing less akin to canonical sources. One of tho sayings 
is almost exactly parallel with a c|uottttion of Olemont’s from 
the Gospel accoriung to the llebixivs^ and can therefore ho 
assigned to that work witliout hesitation, liut whetlier each 
series is a selection of sayings from any one Gospel or frmn 
different Gospels is a matter of considerable doubt ; Grenfell 
and Hunt themsulvcs came to tho conclusion that the find was 
a collection of ‘ sayings ' os such, and that tho theory of extracts 
was unjustifiable. 

There was also found at Oxyrhynchus a fragment of an un- 
canonlcal Gospel, which unfortunately breaks off Just whore it 
api>eurs to he closely parallel with the known passage from the 
Gosjk'I according to the Egyptians, in which .Jesus is represented 
as advocating extreme asceticism as the Christian ideal. 
Alt^elher it must be admitted that the Oxyrhynchus finds 
have sen’etl to puzzle rather than to enlighten us with regard 
to the early Uliristian documents of Egypt. 

liut we are at leant able to MuriniHe that there 
M'aB eonsidorablc uneanunieal eoin))etition with the 
canonical sources, and that the unc.tnonical Gospels 
were strongl)^ tinged with the ascetic ideals pre- 
valent at the time in Alexandria ; also, incideiitiilly, 
th,at a Christian community nourished as far south 
as Oxyrhynchus in A.I). 200, if not earlier. 

Arclucology also heljis to throw light on this 
e.arly period of Christianity in Egyjit, although 
here again the evidence is scattered and obscure. 
It was the custom at this time to ferry tho 
mummies of the dead down the river, with wooden 
tickets, or tessera:, tied round tho neck, liearing 
the iiamo of the deceased and of the ccmettsry to 
which tho body was to be consigned. A largo 
number of these tessera: exist in museums to-day. 
One at least (in tho Herlin museum) from Akhmim 
was that of a Christian ; and, although the symbol 
on it has caused it to be considered post-Con- 
stantinian in date, there are good reasons for assign- 
ing it to an earlier period. There are also other 
tii^ets couched in phraseology known to he Chris- 
tian, hut which cannot be absolutely identified as 
such. TJiey at least prove that in thl.s nei^libourliood 
Christians were mummified and buried in the same 
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cemeteries as tlieir pagan brethren— from which we 
may presume that these early Egyptian Christians 
still believed in the necessity of preserving the body 
in order tliat the existence of the soul might be 
assured (see Death, etc. [Coptic]). From the same 
site there came the fine collection of tapestry, some 
of which dates from the earliest tunes of the 
Roman empire. The symbols of the fish and the 
crossoccur as patterns, and these have been thought 
to have come from very early Cliristian burials. 
If this be so, it points to a Christian comnmnity 
existing in Akhmim early in the 2nd century. \Ve 
also have as evidence the libelli^ several of which 
have been preserved to us. These were certificates 
issued, during the persecution of Decius (a.d. 250), 
to those who had recanted by sacrificing publicly 
to the gods. Those to whom they were issued 
wore known as lihellatici ; and, although it is not 
always certain that it was a Christian to whom the 
libGllus was granted, the probability that it was 
so is very strong. Mention must be made of the 
Epis'tle of Psonosiris (a presbyter who had fled to 
the oasis of Khargeh, probably during the Dccian 
iiersecutions), in which he commends a female exile 
Pol i tike to a follow- presbyter. It is also probable 
that one at least of tlie muinmie.s found at Antinoci 
is the remains of a Cliristian burial that may be 
daterl as early as the close of the 2nd century. 

The name of the deceased, atu^ording to Oayet, was Euphe- 
iniaan, a devotee of some Oiiuslio sect. Ttie evidence for the 
latter supposition is, however, slender. The cords which bound 
the shroud were sealed with a ctirious mixture of pagan and 

Christian soalings, including the ; but, if the contention that 

this symbol is evidence of a post-Constantiniun age lie (correct, 
the early date assigned must bo abandoned. Another remark- 
able object from the same site is a shroud, with the Agure of a 
handsome woman painted on the exterior, in the manner of the 
beginning of the 2nd century. TItc hand is represented as 
clasping a peculiar form of gilt 'crux aiisaia/ or symixil 
of life. Whether this is Christian there must he considerable 
doubt. 

2. Gnosticism and Arianism. — Although our 
knowledge of the eply Christian comiuunitio.s in 
the upper country is so remarkably slight, when 
onco Uio Oliurch became well ostablishea in Alex- 
andria the Chri.stians began to form an important 
I»art of the community oi that city, while the works 
of Clement and Origen prove that the intellectual 
stimulus of the pagan Hollonic schools was not 
lost upon the Christians. The famous * catecheti- 
cal’ school, founded, according to Eusebius {UK v, 
10), in the earliest days of the community, and pre- 
sided over in turn by Pantaenus, Clement, and 
Origen, was designed notonly to teach catechumens, 
but also to appeal, by a system of philosophy, to 
cultivated pagans. In an age of apologists its 
influence was very considerable, but confined en- 
tirely to those of Hellenic education. Such a 
propaganda was useless to the natives of the upper 
country. The power, too, of Demetrius, ns 
sovereign bishop of all Egypt, was very great ; and 
he must have occupied a position similar to that 
of the pagan ‘ Chief Priest of Alexandria and all 
Egypt, ^and the Jewish Ethnarch. This powerful 
{Kisition was retained by his successors until it 
reached its highest point under Athanasius, and 
lasted, indeed, until the Council of Chalcedon. 
On the whole, too, at first the Alexandrian Church 
had good oxiportunity of developing itself free from 
intenerence ; for, with the exception of the persecu- 
tions of Soverus in 202 and of Decius in 250, there 
was little or no external pressure brought to lienr 
on the Christians. The real enemy at this time lay 
within the Church itself in the shape of the Gnostic 
sects. The oarliosl record of the conflict between 
those who professed a higher gnosis and the 
preachers of the simple gospel is the disxmtc 
Detween St. Peter and Simon Magus, the latter of 
whom appears to have been the first to associate 
Christianity with Gnostic mysteries. From Pales- 


tine the esoteric cult quickly spread to Efryjd J)y 
what was called a ‘counter-Aiiostolic.succohsioir Jf 
famous Gnostic teaoliers, and perhaps reached its 
height in the systems promulgated by ihisilides 
and Valentinus, noth of udiom laljoured in Kgypt 
(Ex»i|)haniu8, Hccr. xxiv. 1, xxxi. 7). See lUsiL- 
iDKs, Gnosticism, Pistis Sophia, Vai.kn itnus. 

Wo know from the Christian writers and apolo- 
gists, chiefly from Ilipjiolytus and l''piphaiiiiis, 
now wide-.spread Gnosticism became in Egyi>t, and 
how it threatened to become a menace Uj the 
Church in the early i^art of the .Srd century. 
Perhaps the so-called letter of IIa<lrian to Servian 
(in reality a 3rd cent, document) may be inter- 
preted in this light when it stuiaks of 
‘people who worNhip Serapis buiii)^ CliriHl.iimH, while thoHe w’ho 
call thenatelveo bit)ho])8 ol ChriHt are udbert'iilti of Serapis. 
... No Christian presbyter but is an nstrolojjer, a Bootbsiiyer, 
a vile wretch. When the Patriarch himself visits E^^> pt, he is 
forced by some to worship Serapis, by others to worship Christ.’ 

In spite of the vuiium which characterizes this 
attack on the Alexandrians, it points to the fact 
that the syncretism rife at the period had at tacked 
the Christian religion also. This is borne out to a 
considerable extent by archaeological discoveries 
in Upper Egypt. The excavations at Antinoe 
conducted by Gayet have revealed Christian burials 
of a very peculiar tyxie. Some of the rock-cub 
toiiihs had chaxiels built before the entrance, 
stuccoed inside and covered with frescoes, most of 
which have unfortunately perished, but wliat frag- 
ments have been di.scovered are typical of the 
earliest forms of Chri.stian symbolism. Two of the 
bodies at least in this cemetery were equipped 
with wine-jars and baskets for brcotl, pcrliaps 
intended for a mystic Eucharist for the dead, wlme 
another burial contained a model in terra-cotta of 
several i>ersons seated at a table, the whole form- 
ing a group, supposed to rei>reseut the Agape. 
Many peculiar objects were found, including a 
kind OI primitive rosary, or board for counting 
prayers, surmounted by a cross. It is possible 
that the old Egyx^tian idea that the welfare of the 
soul depended upon the nourishing of the body 
by magical food still survived. 'Hie bodies of 
Cmristians at this time were always mummitied, 
and in some cases the remains of martyrs were 
preserved in the houses, for the gaze of tlie faithful, 
in accordance with the pagan custom of the time 
(Athanasius, Vita Antonii [PG xxvi. 067]). The 
chapels and provisions of food may therefore be 
a continuation of the old jiagan custom whereby 
the soul of the deceased was nourished by the 
mystic food of the Eucharist. This is borne out not 
only by one of the Acts of the Council of Hixq )0 
(393), which forbade the burial of the holy elements 
with the dead, but also by tho fact that in the 
oasis of Khargeh a number of Christian tombs 
were x>rovided with a chaj)el containing a niche for 
food -offerings after the pagan manner (Myres, 
Maitf 1901, Wo. 91). On tne other hand, we may 
perhaxis see in these peculiar customs (ractes of 
some Gnostic rite, such as the mystic sacrament 
mentioned in Put is Sophia, performed for the re- 
mission of sins. Syiicretisiii can go no further 
than the muininy of the so-called Christian priest 
from Der el-llahari. It is x>rohably of very early 
date — i)Ossil)ly the hoginning of tln^ 3rd century. 
On the shroud the deceased is rexirescnted liolding 
in one hand a cup, in the other (rorn-c.'irs — accord- 
ing to Naville {Deir cl Bahari, 1898-1901, ii. 6), 
emblems of the Eucharist. On his left shoulder is 
tho swastika einhlcin, and lielow is the barque of 
Socharis ailored by the gods Anubis ami Apuat. 

Although, during tho xiersecutioii of Decius in 
250, large immbci-s of Christians appear to have 
rei‘.antud, the x^orsccution of Diocletian in 303 
found the Church stronger and resistance much 
more stubborn. Many were martyred, and the 
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Copt» reckoned Uioir dates from this stormy x>oriod 
— ‘the era of martyrs.’ In the succeeding reign, 
numbers langiiislieU in the (iye factories of the 
Thebaid, and in the poridiyry mines of the desert 
(‘Mart. I’al.’ in TU xiv. 4); but with the aece.s- 
sion of Constantiiui to S(»h 5 power, Cliristianity was 
adox)ted as t he State religion, and tlius plaeoil in 
a stronger position than ever before. JJut, al- 
though, witliin the Churcli, Gnosticism was fast 
waning, and the more fantastic sects had become 
objects of riiliculc, a new trouble broke out in 319, 
owing to the preaching of Arius, a luesbytcr of 
the Churcli of Saint Ilaucali.s in Alexandria, on 
the relationship of (..'hrist to the Father. 

This is not the place to go into the full details ooncerninK the 
doctrinal utru^'i^le which shook the Ohun;h to its foundations. 
11 is Hulfiuienl to say hero that Arius implied that the 8oti was 
inferior to the Father. He argued that, as the Sun was be- 
gotten of the Father, there must have been a time when the 
non did not exist. Therefore the Son was not co-eternal with 
the Father, and not of the same nature, but of like nature. 
The Hun was not Ood, or eternal, or omniscient, hut a creature 
(xTiV/aa), althou((h, as such, beyond all mortal comparison. 
The opposition to this doctrine was headed by a youn^ deacon 
in the household of the patriarch Alexander, named Athanasius. 
The (piarrol proceeded with unprecedented bitterness and in- 
tri|ruin(|f on lioth sides. The Rmperor was appealed to, but, 
rather than give a decision, licsumntoned a council of bishops at 
Nicuia to formulate a creed. Their decision led to the forniiila- 
tlon of Mie fniiioiis t;reed of the orthodox party and to I he 
exooiijiiiunication and hanislitnent of Arius ; hut, on his offering 
a wrltk'ii explanation, the Riiineror directed that he should he 
received hack into the Church. Athanasius, who had mean- 
while (8iJ8) succeeded Alexander os bishop of Alexandria, refused 
to obey the Emperor's order, and, at a council of bishops hebl 
at Tyre, he in his turn was deposed and banished. On the 
death of Constantine In 337, Athanasius returned to Alexandria 
with the su)>i>ort of Constantine it. an<l Constans ; but, on the 
death of the former in 840, Constantins in., partner in the 
Empire and an Ariaii, surx;eeded in deposing him, and had 
(Ire^ory elected os patriarch by a council of bishops hold at 
Antioch. Athanasius withdrew only when an urme<l es<',ort 
and threats of violence on the part of its commander, who con- 
ducted the Arian patriarch to the city, compelled him to retire. 
In the absence of Athanasius his supiiorters kept up constant 
rioting, and burnt the metronolitan church. A temporary 

cace was later iiatchod up, and Athanasius returned as bishop ; 

ut the death of Constans enabled Constantins again to depose 
him — not without violence, for the Athanasians resisted vigor- 
ously. The bishop escaiicd into hiding with his friends, and 
Qeorgo of Cuppaaouia W'as chosen as Ariaii patriarch. The 
succession, however, of the pagan einijeror, Julian, led to 
more rioting', and Ceorge was murdered. Athanasius returned 
again, in spite of opiK).Hition at first on the Emperor’s part, and 
succeeded in holding his office through this and the fallowing 
reigns of Jovian and Valens (although the iutlcr w'as an Arian) 
until bis death in 373. See, further, Akianism, Atiianabiub. 

Rut tlio seeib of discord liad alrcndy been sown 
in the Kgyptian Churcli before the Arian con- 
trover.sy broke out. During the persecution of 
Diocletian, Deter, wlio was tlien bishop of Alex- 
andria, luid wa.H in the end martyred, lied from 
Alexandria. During his absenee, Molctius, bishop 
of the important see of Tiycopolis, ordained and 
intruded itriests into other dioceses, and assumed 
the character of primate. He has also been 
charged by Athanasius and Socrates, but without 
good ren.Mon, with having denied the faith under 
persecution. When all'airs liad settled down some- 
what under Alexander, Meletius’scase was brought 
before the Council of Nicn*.a, and that asscmldy 
severely censured him. During the life of Alex- 
ander, Meletius aec^uicseed quietly, hut on the 
accession of Athanasius he flung himself into the 
rank.s of tlio opposing party, seemingly not so 
mueh because lie syiiijiathized witli tlie Arian 
doctrines ns out of dislike to Athanasius, and, ns 
he posMOsseil a considerable following, the quarrel 
was thereby embittered and intensified. 

3 . Eremite movement. — The foregoing tends to 
show thsit., as soon as Christianity began to get 
the upper hand in Egypt, the Chnreh itself was 
rent with violent factions, which led to the dis- 
order and turbulence wliich characterized the 4th 
and 5th centurias. Meanwhile a new factor had 
appeared on the scene — a new movement wliich was 
to have world-wide influence throughout the whole 


of Christendom. We have seen how, even in the 
early days of the Church, when Christianity was 
confined mainly to those of Hellenic birth or educa- 
tion, there was a tendency to asceticism or mysti- 
cism. In their extreme forms these two movements 
led to fantastic Gnostic systems, but the more 
sober and quiet side manifested itself among those 
Christians who carried out their ascetic ideals, not 
by witlidrawing from the world, but by living in 
the midst of their own households, observing fasts, 
abstaining from marriage, and devoting themselves 
to jirayer and the care of the sick and the poor. 
Rut, although tbe,se ascetic ideals, which aflected 
the Egyptian Church to such a remarkable degree, 
and, through it, in later times the Church through- 
out the w'orld, seem to have had their origin in 
Egypt, it is curious to note that the native Egyptian 
character in the past had exhibited little or no tend- 
ency either to aseetiei.sin or to mysticism. Magic 
in pagan Egypt was, ami had always been, of an 
emmently jiractical kind, and, so lar as avo can 
judge, never included philosophie mystieism of any 
sort; indeed, tho native mind was incapable of 
any of the higher subtleties of thought. It seems, 
thertdore, that those two potent forces were intro- 
duced into Egypt by the Gyeeks, through the 
medium of Plutonic and Pythagorean philosophers, 
and associated with tho native Egyptian religion 
by the Platouizing of tho Osiris and Isis cult. We 
know that the Jewish eoinmiinity in Egypt was 
subject to an identical process. The fragments of 
lost Gosjiels, as w’ell as the works of Clement and 
Origen, jirove how those ideals, prevalent in the 
pagan and Jewish communities of Alexandria, 
exercised their influence on the early (hiristian 
Church. During the 3rd cent., however, Cliris- 
tianity began to make many converts among the 
mativo worshippers of Osiri.s and Isis, among those 
of the population wlio were little inHueneod by 
Hellenic itleas, had little or no Greek blood in their 
veins, and were quite as incapable of understand- 
ing Clement’s or Origen’s tionception of Chris- 
tianity as Plutarch’s theories al>oiit Osiris and 
Isis. Nevertheless, tlie ascetic side of the now 
faith seems to have a]>pealed strongly (a) thorn, 
although the mystic and philosophic ideas inter- 
woven with a.seeticism were not in the least 
comjireliended. ’Fhe litoral practice of asceticism 
became at once a thing of jiaramount importance, 
and its wide-spread inlluence was due in the first 
place to the example of ono man — Anthony, tho first 
to cut himself off from intercourse with tlio world, 
and to perform those extr.aordinary feats of endur- 
ance which appealetl so strongly to tho Egyptians, 
and produced countless hosts of imitators. 

Our chief authorities for the history of this 
movement are The Life of Anthony (a work attri- 
buted to Athanasiu.s), Cassian, and especially tho 
Lauxiac History, The arguments of tne school of 
Weingarten, that those are monastic Avorks of tho 
6 tli cent., may be said to have boon finally dis- 
posed of by Dom Cuthbert Rutler in bis admirable 
edi tion of the Lansiac History. F rorn th eso sou rces 
Ave draw a Avealth of material concerning the ascetic 
movement, which is supplemented by tho later 
Coiitic documents. The first man wno actually 
led the ascetic life, cut off from his fellow-men, 
AA'as one Paul, avIio was driven into the desert 
during the Dociaii persecutions in 250, and there 
may Avell have been others who wore forced to 
lead solitary lives owing to the same circum- 
stances ; but it is to Anthony that tho world looks 
as the foumler of eremitic seUtutle. 

Horn ]irolittbly alxnit tho year 250, fellah }»arent8, Anthony 
was converted to Ohristiaiilty a* a hoy by hcarlnff the Oogpefs 
read In a church. (As ho is said to have known no Greek, this 
presuppones the existence of a Coptic version at this early 
date.) For fifteen years he lived with ascetics, who at that 
time practised the ascetic life in huts built outside the town ; 
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but, deemintr this insufficient, ho withdrew to the desert, and 
endured a life of strict solitude in a cave for upwards of twenty 
years. Duririjr this period large numbers were fired with his 
enthusioHiu, and the burning deserts of I^wer K^ypt, especially 
those of Scete and Nitrla, swarmed with solitaries who were 
following his example. Almut the year SO/i he was induccfl to 
<iuit his cave and organize these l^nds of monks, and, later, he 
was even persuadea by Athanasius to come to Alexandria to 
ireach against Arianlsni. lie died at an atlvanocd age, anil 
eft special directions that his body shoidd not be jiri Hcrved 
by mummification, os he had expressed his detestation of 
tlio Obristiaiis continuing this pagan custom. The ideals of 
inonachlsm that he left os a heritage are remarkable for the 
fact that they possess little system. There was no particular 
Rule of Life in the Antonian communities, although the older 
anil more leading ascetics were looked to for advice, and sought 
as arliiters in disputes. The monks would visit one another 
frequently, and discourse on the Huripturcs and the life of the 
Spirit, but there were also those who dwelt in the further 
desert of 'cells,' who were hermits indeed, living out of sight 
and hearing of their fellow-men and one another, enduring the 
most extraordinary physical deprivations, and warding off abso- 
lute intellectual stagnation by repeating long passages from 
the Psalms and other Scriptures learnt by heart. Although the 
monks assembled on Saturdays and Sundays in the great church, 
the other days of the week were spent mostly In solitude. 
The whole system was Individualistic, each working for his 
personal advance in virtue, contending against his fellows in 
Hovorities and mortification of the flvsTi, and striving, as I>om 
Butler says, ‘ to make a retwd ’ in nusteritios, anif to outdo 
the others in the length of his fasts, and his general observance 
of the ascetic life. 

About the same time that Anthony left his desert cavern to 
organize his followers, Pachomius, another Egyptian, founded 
a more cohesive system of monachism in the south, at Tahennisi. 
Pachomius also was born of jiagan parents, and, according to 
the Coptic ‘Life,’ was for some time a inemhcr of one of the 
communities of Serapis at Hhuncsit (Ciionoboscium). These 
communities, although hardly ascetic in the stricter sense of 
the word, were priestly organizations bound by definite rules ; 
and it is quite possible that Pochomins may have utilized some 
points in their system when, after lie had been converted to 
Christianity, he founded his ooDnoiiitic monastery of monks. 
Briefiy, the Pacbomian organization was as follows. In pla<;o 
of the friendly and almost family relation of the monks to 
one another in the Antonian communities, ho substituted a 
much more definite system. The monastery was divided into 
houses presided over by a superior and steward, in each of 
which the monks carried on a particular trade— gardening, 
huHl)audry, carpentry, iron-work, dyeing, tanning, and so forth; 
and these trades were carried on, not as nenances, but os a 
tisefid occupation in life. It would appear tnat the austerities 
of the northern monks were not attempted, although any onu 
monk could practise especial severities if ho pleased. Poorl 
was to be eaten in sufficient quantities for a man’s daily need, 
and meals were to be taken in common, although the cow! was 
to be drawn over the head so that each should he invisible to 
his fellow while eating. They learnt the Scriptures by heart, 
and assembled In the great church only on the more solemn 
festivals. Ho rapid was the extension of Pachomius's system, 
that at his death (c. 846) it Included eight monostericH and many 
hundreds of monks, while his sister had founded a similar 
institution for women. 

It is dillknilt to givo a just e.stiiiiate of this 
movement, which is tho most outstanding, not 
only in Egypt, but in tlie entire Church of the 
time. That tho monks ollbred in many cases ex- 
amples of great patience, sclf-<lenial, anti single- 
noas of heart and spirit is not to be denied. On 
the other hand, few of his followers seem to have 
been possessed with tho kindliness and shrewdness 
that are generally attributed to Anthony. Man^y^ 
of them outdid one another in tho severity of their 
ascetic self-disciplino, but it would appear in many 
cases that tho general result was a stunting of the 
intellect and a narrowing of the outlook on life. 
Ani^linoau, whose ac<junintance with tho docu- 
ments of this period is very extensive, has said 
that it has been customary liold up the monks 
of tlio pre-Chalcedon da^s as a pattern of virtue, 
and the Jacobite as a picture of vice, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, there is little to distinguish 
between the two ; that tho Egyptian monk, al- 
though given to asceticism, was nt times n very 
ordinary mortal, ‘mangcant net, buvant sec,’ and 
prone to irregularities of life. Certainly even the 
most admiring chroniclers relate with perfect frank- 
ness sa<l lapses from virtue on tho part of individual 
ascetics. This, however, does not imply that all 
were bod, and there is no doubt that at first tho 
ascetics were, on the wliole, animated by a liigh 
ideal. They threw themselves pa.ssionately on the 


shle of Atlmnasius during tho Avian controversy, 
and sheltered him in tlicir desert eoinmnnitios 
while he W'os in exile. It is highly improhiible 
that they understood tho c<»mplicatcd iloctrinnl 
point involved ; it was suflicicnt for them that 
Alins seemeil to de,sire to ilotliroiio the Son from 
Ills equality with the Father. Hut, as time went 
on, they bceame fiercer, more bigoted, end a prey 
to the inherent superstitions of their race. Childish 
miracles and belief in innuniorablo devils took the 
place of the old magic and demonology which Imd 
fascinated the Egyptians in pagan times, while in 
the following century tho fact that hordes of tierce 
monks could be summoned to Alexandria by tho 
patriarch led to the increase of religious turbulence 
and sectarian strife. 

There is no doubt that tho adoption of (Chris- 
tianity as the State religion and tho rise of monas- 
iicistn were the immediate forerunners of a period 
of steady deterioration throughout tho Egyptian 
Church. The death- knoll of paganism was already 
rung, and with it that of the culture and freedom 
of philosophic thought that had made Alexandria 
tho inteliectual centre of the Hellenistic world. In 
H79 tho Emperor Theodosius attempted to force the 
(Christian laith on the entire population of the 
Homan Empire, and this w’as followed in 385 by 
the sack of tho temple of Serapis and the conver- 
sion of other pagan temples into chiirelies. Mean- 
while the character of tho illiterate monks began 
to assort itself, and their child like fnitli in angels 
and demons led to the communities of Scete being 
accused by the patriarch Theophilus of Origenism, 
while tho unscrupulousness of the latter’s methods, 
as revealed in tho incident of the Tall Hrothers, 
led to recriminations and unedifying quarrels. In 
fact, the power of the patriarch had rismi to such 
a pitch that he did not hesitate to consider that 
those who w'oro his theological opponents were 
rebels against the Emperor, and, acting in ac- 
cordance with this idea, ho took some troops and 
destroyed several of tho Nitrian monasteries. 
During tho reign of his successor, Cyril, turbu- 
lence and disorder increased rather tlian dimin- 
ished, The Christians organized a wholesale 
plundering of the Jews in Alexandria, whoso 

? [uarters were sacked by hordes of monks and 
anaticM, and the richest element of the community 
was driven into exile. This Avas followed by tho 
murder of Hypatia, a young and beautiful woman, 
who strove to keep alight tho lamp of pagan cul- 
ture by lectures on Neo-Platonic philosophy. Tho 
bigotry and turbule?ice of tho Christian moh at 
this period seem to have known no bounds. Hut, 
as the Patriarchs grew more powerful, and tho 
(/hristians more fanatical, tho relations betwetm tho 
Kf?ypl’ian Church and Constantinoi)le became more 
and more strained, until open rupture took place 
on a (Question of <ioctrino, which was decided at a 
Council held at Chalcedon in 451. 

4 . Monophysitism. — The controversy which had 
been the cause of the Council of Nic.ea was con- 
cerned with the relatioiisliip of the Son to tho 
Father. The fresh divisions that Avere taking 
place in tho Church were noAv due to dispules on 
the nature of the Son— Avlndber that nature was 
human or Divine, or both. Cyril, avIio had already 
been on bad terms with the of (k)nstRntinoplo 
when it Avas occupied by Jolm C’hrysostom, had 
later taken a violent part in opposing the doctrines 
of Nestorius, Avhich implied that the Divine nature 
was not incarnate in Clirist, but subsidiary to the 
human nature. The chief opponent of the doc- 
trine of Nestorius was a young priest named 
Eutyches, who, in his zeal to assert the Divine 
nature of Christ, went further than the Alex- 
andrian school and Cyril Avero prepared to go, by 
assorting that, after the Incarnation, Christ had 
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only one nature — the Divine. Meanwhile, Cyril 
had (lic<l in 444, and DioneuroM, his siKinessor, 
warmly uiipportetl the causo of KutyolieH, backed 
by the majority of the Egyptian monks. Eut^ches 
was linally (leclare<l exttominunicate and banished, 
at the Council of Chalcedon, but he counted among 
his adherents the majority of the Egyptian (!)hriH- 
tians. Added to the ever-increasing friction be- 
tween Constantinople and the Alexandrian See, 
due to the turbulence and fierce independence of 
the ("hristians of Egypt, was the peculiar bent of 
the Egyptian mind, unable to appreciate the 
subtleties of argument indulged in oy the (arecks 
and Levantines. The attemjits of the Arians t-o 
dethrone Christ from His ecpiality with the Father 
they could understand, but two natures which 
were yet one nature— this was beyond their com- 

S rehension. Henceforward the cry was ‘One 

iature,’ and it has remained so to this day. 
Egypt at this time might be described almost as 
one vast monastery, and the fierce ascetics of the 
desert stoutly maintained the doctrine of the single 
nature of Christ. The power of the monastic in- 
stitutions was now almost paramount, and the 
authority exercised by such monks as Shnoute 
and Hgoul was enormous. The tendency was to 
unite the systems of Pachomius and Anthony by 
combining the cncnobitic or true monastic organi- 
zation with the strict asceticism of the Antonian 
eremites, and the network of monasteries was fast 
extending all over the country. 

5 . During the 6 th century.— The century follow- 
ing the separation of the greater ]»art of the 
Egyptian Cnurch from the orthodox at the Council 
of Cjhalcedon is remarkable in Alexandria only for 
the unedifying disputes between the Monophysite 
patriarchs an<l the orthodox, or MelkitcSf as they 
were called because of their adherence to the 
Imperial inlluenco of Constantinople, and, in the 
upper country, to the growing j)ower of the mon- 
astic system. The land was held largely by the 
monast/eries, whoso ruins now are not the least 
remarkable feature all over Egypt. The oiiltiva- 
tion was (jhielly in the hancls of the monks. It is 
stated in the lufo of Slinouto that his monastery 
fed the prisoners captured from a raid of tlie 
Hlemmyes for three months at a cost of 265,000 
dracliime, with 85,000 artabai of wheat and 200 
artahai of olives. The numerous in.scribed ostrnhif 
and the commencement of a vast Coptic literature, 
consisting chielly of Lives and Sayings of holy 
men and monks, show the coiuinerciul uhd literary 
activity of the monks. They were strong enough 
to prevent Imperial pressure for the over-exaction 
of taxes, and in this way iimintainod to a certain 
extent the dwindling jjrosperity of the country, 
although the minority who were not coimectecl 
with tlie monastic institutions were crushed by 
cruel burdens. But religious life was gradually 
sinking to a low ebb, and was distinguished by 
little s])irituality. AVhilo the Alexandrian.s were 
occupied with the opposing factions of Melkites 
and Monophysites, the monks of Upper Egypt 
wore cnOTosscd in potty squabbles lietween monas- 
tery and monastery, or the enumeration of absurd 
miracles wrought by the foremost ascetics. Re- 
ligious life, like political, was fast losing all dignity 
and depth. 

6 . The Persian and the Arab domination.— In 

the year 616 the break-up of the Imperial power in 
began with the occupation of the country 
by Uic Persians on liehalf of the Sasanian king 
Cliosroes. For ten years they held sway in Egypt. 
Whether the (^opts welcomed their new masters is 
a matter of some doubt. That they hated the 
Byp.ntino domination is certain. Ever since Jus- 
tinian had Luveii the Mclkite Patriarch the military 
authority of a prefect, in the futile hope of coercing 


.he Monophysites into orthodoxy, the Copts had 
been harried and oppressed by the Imperial power. 
The whole nation now looked to their own elected 
Patriarch, not so much as the champion of the 
Monophysite doctrine, but as the leader of the 
nationalists against the minions of Imperial 
bigotry and corruption. The wonderful victories 
of Horaclius, who drove out the Persians and 
rc-conqnered Jonisalcin and the Holy Sepulchre, 
were n cause of rejoicing to orthodox ana Mono- 
physite alike throughout the Eastern Empire, and 
it 18 possible that a wiser statesman than the 
Emperor might, amid the universal rejoicings of 
Christendom, have secured some kind of recon- 
ciliation. But Heraclius would extend no tolerance 
to heretics, with the result that a few years later, 
when a sterner and more implacable enemy was at 
the gate, the Copts of Egypt were ready to welcome 
him. In 642, Egypt was ceded to ’ Amr ibn al- Asi, 
wdio had conquered it in the name of Islfim. 

The Arab traaitiou ia that the conquest was aided by the 
treachery of one called Mu^au^ia (proluibly the Dyzantine 
honorific title uryai/vvO. who ia cenerally giippoBMl to have been 
the Coptic Patriarch. It rauat oe mentioned, however, that it 
has been ably argued by A. J. Hu tier in The Arab Conquest of 
Kgypt (1002), that the Copts were intensely hostile to the Arabs, 
and that the treacherous ‘Mu^^aukia’ was none other tlian 
Cyrus, tlie Molkite Patriarch. It Is probable that the Copts, 
after years of oppression on the part of the orthodox and Im- 
perial party, welcomed their new masters as a change which, as 
they thought, could not in any caselie for the worse. 

From the doctrinal and ethical point of view, 
the Coptic Church has little history of interest 
during its long subjection to the rule of Islam. 
The Arab invaders imposed a poll-tax on all 
infidels, and it is probable that from the first 
many were converted to the faith of Muhammad 
in order to avoid payment. For the first three cen- 
turies or more, it is true, considerable activity is 
evinced by Coptic literature, wliicli is represented 
durinj^ this period by countless MSS, chiefly of 
a homiletic cliaracter, or containing Lives of holy 
men, although such important historical works as 
the Chroniucs of John of Nikiou must not bo 
overkwked. Such art os was still possessed by the 
Christian workman was either suppressed or forced 
into the service of his masters. Tlio Copts, as 
they gradually becaino a smaller and smaller 
section of tlio population, were ostracized by the 
Muhammadans and cut off from all intellectual 
stimulus and growth. They do not seem to have 
shared in any way in the artistic and intellectual 
triumphs characteristic of certain periods among 
the Muslims, It is true that under some rulers 
individual Christians rose to high office, but their 
position was usually even more precarious than 
that of their Muhammadan colleagues. Frequently 
they were subjected to severe persecution, and were 
forced to wear dark cloaks; and under Hakim, 
since Muslim and Christian were much alike when 
naked in the puldic baths, they were compelled to 
have a cross branded on their oodies in order that 
none of the faithful might wittingly be polluted 
by contact with the infidel. Such a system was 
iKuind in time to crush the Christians almost out 
of existence. The monasteries dwindled, and 
finally, in the 17th cent., the Coptic language 
itself ceased to be spoken, altbou^n certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures are still read in the churches 
to this day in the ancient language. The Copts 
seem to have been little influenced by the vic- 
tories of the Crusaders, and, indeed, as Crusaders 
and Copts looked on each other as heretics, little 
co-operation would have been possible. It is inter- 
esting to note that the surrender of Constantinople 
to the Turks seems to have reacted badly on them 
even in their then wretched state of ignorance ; 
for in the correspondence, so long after that event 
as 1617, otldressM by Cyril, then Coptic Fatriarch, 
to George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, we 
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read : * On account of our sins we are become the 
most contenix^tiblo of all nations ; and with the 
overthrow of tho Eini>iro have lo»t the liberal arts’ 
(Neale, Hist, of t fie Eastern Church, ii. [ISoO] 385). 
From tho IGth cent, onwards tho liomnn Church 
has made intermittent eflbrts to convert tlie Coj>ts 
to Kornan Catholicism, but with little succe.ss. 
They have clunf^ to their own Monoiibysito doc- 
trine, and to their ritual of St. Mark, with tho same 
dopgedness Avith which they have resisted Isl&m. 

7. The Coptic Church of to-day. — After con- 
turics of oppresBion and ostraciBin, tho Copts to-day 
are naturally a people apart. The males having 
intermarric<r little with the Arabs, tbev are sux>- 
posed to represent more faithfully the ohi Egyptian 
type ; but this is doubtful. Several of their lino 
churches, some of them dating from Byzantine 
times, are still in use, although 8trippc«l for the 
most part of their wootlwork and pictures. The 
liturgy and ritual of St. Mark are in use. Tho 
Eucharist is in one kind, only the priests taking 
the Avine ; tho bread is mven to tho communicants 
in wooden spoons, and confession is obligatory 
before receiving the Eucharist. Women arc not 
allowed into tho l)ody of the church, hut confined 
to the narthex. There are live great fasts : (1) the 
East of Nineveh, for three days an<l three nights 
Insfore Lent; (2) the Groat East (Lent), occupying 
55 days ; (3) the Fast of tho Nativity, during the 
28 days before Christmas ; (4) tho Fast of the 
Ajiostles, folloAving the Festival of tho Ascension ; 

tho Fast of the Virgin, for 15 days prior to the 
Feast of the Assumi^tion. The Festivals are those 
of the Nativity, el Ghitds, or Baptism of Jesus, the 
Annunciation, Balm Sunday, Easter (tho Great 
Festival), Ascension, and Wliitsumhiy. Baidism 
is universal, and, though attempts have been made 
by tho Fatriarclia in the past to enforce its early 
application, boys, as a rule, are not baptize*! till 
they are 4(1, and girls till they are 80, <lays ohl. 
Circumcision is general. Tho hierarchy to-day 
consists of the Patriarch, 12 bishops, and priests 
and deacons. Tho Patriarch is always elect e<l from 
among tho numks of the Monastery of St. A rithony. 
In recent years the Copts Iiavo /wjquircd consitler- 
able Avealth, and in some districts have become 
important nicrnlN)rs of the <;oinmiuiity. Their 
willingness to Imj ctlucato*! is shown by tho fact 
that, though they aro only 6 per cent of tho 
pojjulation of Egypt, 17 per (rent of tho children 
at school are Copts. This education is enhanced 
by the schools or the foreign missionaries, Avhich 
supply teaching of a sort that onablc.s Mhj (’opts to 
become clerks and l>ook-kccpers — occuj>atioiis to 
which their talents are admiralty adspted ; Imt 
attempts to turn them into I’rotos'iants or Koiiian 
Catholics are of doubtful wisdom. The monastic 
system is still in force, and s*)iiie of the ancient 
monasteries are inhabited by a fcAV monks ; but 
tho monks themselves are narroAV ami ignorant, 
while in a few cases they have not a very good 
reputation for an orderly life. With regsinl to 
marriage, and more especially death, tho Copts 
have adopted many of the customs of their Muslim 
neighbours. 

This article cannot be cloeed without sonic mention of the 
Cop(.H os missionaries. During the <lt.h aiul 7th centuries the 
whole of Nuhia wus i..'hrlstif(ni7.e(1, and for many years t.he Arabs 
were opposed by tho Cliristian kintrdoms whicli had their ccMitres 
at l)onv:ola, Aiwa, and Soba. lUit the missionary i;tTorts of l.hu 
Copts did not st/ou here, for ('hristianity was afterwards intro- 
duced into Abyssinia. In connexion with lids, mention may 
be mado of the recently ffiiind gravestone of a Coptic bishop 
of the island of 8ai, Itcyond the second cataract, probably datinfjT 
from the 9t.h cent. ; the ruins of churches between Kasr Ibrahiih 
and Wadi Haifa, the subject of a recent mono^^rnpti by Mileham 
{Churches in Lotoer Nubia, Univ. of I'ennsylvania, ivmii; and also 
the newly dimxivored Nubian version of the Life of 8t. Menas, pub- 
lished (1909) by Budge for tho Trustees of the British Museum. 
The Ohristian com muni ties of Nubia, which ofc one time ex- 
tended from Assuan to tho Blue Nile, gradually crumbled away, 
from pressure exerted either by tho neighbouring heathen 


:.rIlM>s, or by the Muslims, until they were finally exterminated 
fy the t>owerful Fung dynuKty of negro kings at the eiifl of the 

l.'lth irentury. Ahyssiniu, however, lemiiiiH'd tniristiau ami 
lloiiophysitc, and its Metropolitan is slill a Coptic biHhop ap- 
Mjiiited l» 3 - the I’ntriarch of Alexandria. 

Litkratcrk.— I. CfJ.VfJJiAL.— The Ncrff siantual nistoricH of 
Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen. uinl the rhrunicle of John 
of Nikiou ; J. M. Neale, J/ist. of Holy Knst. i'h. i., Lomloii, 
1847; A. Harnack, of Christianify'^, Fng. tr., London, 

^908; c. Bigg, Chriitian Platonists of Afrxa/olriu, *)xb,rd, 
!i80 ; A. J. Butler, The Aficient Coptic} Churches of h'tjypt, 
Oxford, 1884, and The Arab Coiujuest of Kuypt, Lonilon, ll>U2 ; 

R. Tuki, Ritunle Copticum Arabittum, lloiiie, ITbl. 

II. (Jsosrtc hOt'irM KNTS huolif NdYTr. -Pistis Sophia, e<l. 
M. <1. .Schwartz©, Berlin, IS.'il ; ih., e<l. AimMincau, ruris, 1895; 
C. Schmidt, GnosHsche Schriften in kopiiseher Sprache avs 
dem Citdex lirucutnus, Ijcipzig, 1892, and Koptisch-<i nostisehs 
Schriften, do. IIKW. 

III. pAPYROf.odY AND ARrn.Koi.oaY. — Wossely, Lca pitta 
anciens monuments ilu Christiunisine, I’urlH, 19(Ml ; Grenfell 
and Hunt, \6yta 'Irjtruv, Lund. 1S'.»7, Neio Sayings of Jesus, tlo. 
1»04, and Fra<j. of an uncanonfeul Gospel from Oxyrhynrhus, do. 
1908 ; A. Deissmann, The Ep. of Tsennsiris, «lo. 1907 ; A. 
Gayet, AMG xxx., PariH, 1902; R. Forrer, Die fruhchristl. 
Alterthihner von Achmiui-Pamtpolis, Strassburg, J. Strzy- 
gowski, ‘ Koptisi'he Kunst,* vol. xii. of Catalogue gt'a. du must's 
an Caire, AMenna, 1904. 

IV. Monasticjsm and latur history.- C. Butler, 'The 
J^aii.Hiac ili.story of I’alladins,’ TS vi. I189SJ; Athanasius, Vita 
Anltynii l/Ur xxvi.]; Zdckler, Askrsc und Monchtum, Frank- 
fort, 1IM)7 ; E. Preuschen, Munchtumund Serapit.koU~,,\)a.r\\\~ 
stadt, 1903; E. Am^Hneau, ‘ I/lILst. de Saint I’akbomc ot de 
ses lummuinauteH,* AMG x\\\., (Kurrea tie Srhenondi, Paris, 
1907 (seo also ed. by Ij(>i{K)Idt, 190(5), and Vie de Schenoudi, 
Paris, 1889; J. Leipoldt, ‘ Scheiitite von Afript*,' TIJ x. [18S2J; 

S. Lane-Pool©, A History of Egypt, London, iool, vi. (during 

the Middle Ages). 1». 1). fcJcOTT-MoNChIKFF. 

CORN, CORN-SPIRIT.— Seo ITabvk.st. 

CORNERS. — Among tho Semitic peoples, 
as among olhers also, an especial sac;reiln*‘HS 
r signilie.ancc Avas supposed in i>ertaiu to tlio 
corners of structures, iields, and utlmr objects. 
The evidence for this concepiion can bo most 
Avitlely traced among tho Semitic j)eox>Ies in con- 
nexion Avitli lmii<lings. 

I. Bab. -Assyrian. — Among the Babylonians ami 
Assyrians it took tho form of making a deposit of 
inscriptions and images under the corner or corner.s 
of a temple, palace, or toAver. 'I’lio inscriptions 
Avero, in tlie Assyrian and N«u)-Uabylonian periods, 
usually in the form of hexagonal, octagonal, or 
decagonal cylinders, or cylinders in the form of 
barrels. Such deiM)8its, placed und«^r tho corners 
or built into them, Avero hmiid hy Taylor at 
Mugheir, Loftus n.t Senkereh, UaAvlinson at Birs 
Nimroinl, Botta and Opx>crb at Klmrsabad,* ami 
Ivassnm at Kouyunjik, The great cylinder ot 
Aslmrbanipal Avas found at tho corner of a room, 
not at tlio corner of a building. Many of the 
<*lironicIes of tho Bab. and As.syr. kings were pro- 
I»ared and deposited in little rece]»tarJ<‘s of ma-sofiry 
at tho corners of walls. At 'IVlloh, de Sarzec found 
.similar rccoptncle.s which conttilnod bronze statu- 
ettes of human ligiires,’'* botli male ami female, 
anti of animals.® The making of these (l(*po.sits 
Avas probably, as in Egypt, aecoinpanied >>y .“lacri- 
lico. Thus Sargoii of A.s.syjia (722 705 tt.c.) says 
(Cylinder Inscription, 1. 00) ; ‘ 'To the brick-god, 
tho lunl of britde foundai ion.^, and to the chief 
architect, Bel, I ollercd a sacrilicial lamb, I poured 
a libation, I rai.scil the lifting up ot baiifls.’ 

In emphoHixin^ the imporlunec of this fubtoin, i’erroi and 
Chipiex are led into one alight error. 'I'liry nlalo that king 
Nnlm-ua’id (565-M8 n.o.) aaya (hat he Boii;^ht for thu corner- 
Blonea of tl(^»^aiuriihi and of one of the Ka-s^ it** kiiign, digging 
until he found them. The impri-ssion is Unit ho. idontilied tho 
oorner-stoneH of thu reapootivo kings hy n uding llie iiiMuip- 
II 0 U 8 depoaited in ronnexion with thoin an idoii which is 

t rained from a translation of an inscription nf Nului na’id mmlo 
•y Oppertwhen the scienco of Asayriology was young. We now 


1 See Penrot-Chipiez, /list, de I’art dans Cant. ii. 328-333 ; 
and George Smith, Aasyr. Disroreries, London, 1883, n. B9. 

* See TS/iA vii. fi7, :iml IMan A. 

3 See rerrot-Ohijiiez, op. cit. 329; R. do Sarzec, fh'eourertea 
cn Chaldee, PariSj 1884, p. B3flf. 

■* See I.yori, Keuschrifltexte Sargons, I.eipKlg, 1883, p. 37. 
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know that a tsnunu wag not a corner-stone, but a paved court 
or terrace. Since euch pavemonta were usually maue of bricks, 
eaoh one of whi('.ii was etumped with the name of the builder, 
they were easily identiaed. 

2. Eg^yptian. — In Kj^ypt, foundation deposits 
have boon found at Bovcral places. One made i»y 
Thothmes IV. of the XVllltli dynasty is reported 
from Mcnijihis;^ another sot was found at eacli 
of the corners of a tomjilc at Neboshoii built liy 
Aahnioa li. of tlie XXVlth dynasty;'-* another, 
under a XXVItli dvnosty huilding at Defennoh 
founded hy Psamotik i. ; * a complete set belong- 
ing to a building of Ifoi>hrah, at Nankratis ;* and 
nt three corners of a temple of the Ptolemaic 
period, at (iemaiyemi.® At Thebes, foundation 
deposits sliowed that a temido built by Queen 
Tausert of the XIXth dynasty once stood on a 
spot south of the Ramosseum, although the temple 
itself ha<l entirely disappeared.® At Abydos, 
foundation deposits, or the receptacles for tliem, 
were found from Thothmes III. and Amenophis 
III. of the XVITlth dynasty,^ Scsostris iii. of the 
Xllth dynasty,® and Peni of the VI th dynasty.® 
At Koptos, a box (though robbed of its contents) 
was found under a threshold ; at Kahun, a re- 
ceptacle (still full) under the middle of a building 
of Scsostris ii. of the XITth dynasty;** and, at 
illahun, deposits at the corners of a temple also 
hy the last-mentioned monarch.*® At (lizeli no 
such deposits were found under the temples be- 
longing to the IVtli dynasty.*® These deposits 
in Kgypt consisted of jjlaques of copper or stone 
on which the name of the builder was inscribed, 
together with models of the tools and materials 
which were used in the construction. At I)e- 
fonneh, however, the bones of birds and ani- 
mals ollered in sacrifice were also found, together 
with the ashes of sacrifices which ha<l been con- 
sumed. Those showed that the sacrifice was the 
important feature connected with the deposits, 
and that the other objects were incidental to it. 
A similar deposit lias recently been found under 
the corner of the castle of a Nubian chieftain of 
the time of the XVllIth dynas^ in Egyptianized 
Nubia. This difrored, however, from the Egyptian 
deposits in that it consisted of ton miid-seanngs. 
Those represent a conqueror wearing the Nubian 
ostrich feather, who holds a crouching captive by 
a cord. On a level with the chief’s shoulder is the 
figure of an animal like a dog.** 

3. Canaanite. — The eviilence for the sacred- 
ncss of corners and for foundation sacrifices in 
ancient Palestine is of a more grim nature. At 
Gezor the skeleton of a woman was found built 
into the wall of a house at the corner.*® More 
numerous, however, were the skeletons of children 
found under the corners, children having been used 
for such sacrifices oftener than adults.*® The sacri- 
fices at Gezor, like the Egyptian deposits, were 
not always placed at the corners. 'Ine skeleton 
of a man, and sometimes tho.se of children, were 
found buried under the middle of a house or a 
room. *7 With these sacrifices, vessels to contain 
food for the victims wore also buried, as sometimes 
were lamns. Later, tlie sacrifices themselves wore 
omitted, but the howl and lamp wore still used as 
foundation deposits.*® At Megiddo and Taanoch, 

1 Petrie, Memphis, vol. i., Ixindon, 1909, p. 8. 

® Potrio, Nitbesheh {Am) and De/enneh {Tahpanheti), London. 
18S8. p. 14. 

J Jb p 65. 4 pftrie, NaukratU, tondon, 1886, p. 28. 

» Petrie, NebeaJieh, eta, n. 39 f. ' • » 

® Maspero, Manual 0 / Kgypt. Archceology^, p. 49. 

I Petrie, Abydns, vol. i., tondon, 1902. 

J® I etrie, Koptos, I/)ndoii, 1896, p. 11. ^ 

p K!**’ (^nrob, and Ilamara, tondon, 1890, p. 22. 

1 etrie, JUahun, Kahun, and Gurob, London, 1891, pT 6. 

JJ A private letter from HeiBner. 

i'"'" !i‘ Maclver, Areika, Oxford, 1009, p. 0. 

1“ Sue W«W5ftU«tcr, BibU Siile Lights, p. 168 ff. ^ 

1® Jb. p. 170 ff. 17 2b. p. 169 ff, 18 lb. p. in. 


foundations wore njiparently consecrated liy human 
sacrifices, but those reported were not found at 
the comers, but in the centre of the houses or 
rooms.* 

4. Hebrew.— From the sacred nature and im- 
jmrtanco of corner-stones, which in the earlier 
time Jed to such ceremonies as have been do- 
scrilied, certain literary uses have survived in the 
Old Testament. 'J’hus Jer 51'*® anil Job 38® use 


* corners ’ and ‘ corner-stones ’ as synonyms for 
‘foundations.* In Jg 20'* and IS 14®® ‘corners’ 
is used figuratively for ‘ chiefs * ; in Zee 10* 
‘corner-stone* is apparently a synonym for ‘ruler.* 
In Is 28** it occurs in an enigmatic passage, where, 
whether the ‘ corner-stone ’ is a figure for a king 
or a kingdom, or for trust in Jahweh or the re- 
lation of .lahweh to His people, the result is right- 
eousness. Such figurative uses of ‘ comer * led in 
two late passages to the thought that it was the 
crowning stone of a comer, not the foundation 
stone, wdiich was important (see Ps 11 8’***, Zee 4’). 

In Zee 9*® the ‘ corners of the altar * are men- 
tioned as being ‘ filled.* These were projections 
which were sometimes called ‘horns’ (see Altar 
[S emitic], § 17). Possibly, like the corners of 
buildings, the corners of the altar were thought 
to ho specially sacred. 

The sacredness wdiicli attached to corners was 
applied by the Hebrews to the hair. Lv 19'*^ 
reads, ‘ Ye shall not round the corners of your 
heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy 
lieard.* As under certain circumstances hair was 
regarded by the Semites as sacred to Jahweh (see 
W. li. Smith, pp. 323-331), possibly the comers 
were all considered to be sacred to Him. One 
might infer from the statement of Herodotus 
(iii. 8) about the linir of the Arabs that they 
sacrificed the ‘ comers ’ of their hair to their gon. 
Whatever the motive of the Levitical regulation, 
—whether to differentiate their custom from that 
of the heathen Arabs, or simply to keep locks 
sacred to Jahweh untouched,— it has i»roduccd 
among the Jews of modern Palestine and else- 
where in the Orient and in Eastern Europe, as 
well as among the strictly orthodox Jews of Russia 
and Poland, the curious custom of permitting the 
lock at each side of the forehead to ^ow long. 
These locks are curled and permitted to hang 
dowm in front of the cars, presenting a peculiar 
appe.arance, and distinguishing the Jew from all 
other religionists in tliat land (cf. Mannheimor, 
in JJ£ ix. 695). 


Another Hebrew regulation, arising from the 
sacredness of corners, was the law wluch forbailo 
a man in harvest to reap the corners of his field 
(Lv 19® 23**). Because the corner of the field was 
sacred to Jahweh, the grain whicli grew in it must 
be left, that the poor might come and gather it. 
This regulation was generally observed in OT 
times, as the Book of Ruth shows. Since tlio law 
w'os indefinite, however, just what this law de- 
manded of a farmer became a matter of debate 
when the oral law developed. The results of 
these discussions w'ere afterwards eniliodied in 
the Mishnic tract Pe'ah, or ‘Corner.* Perhaps 
because the Bab. Jews were nearly all engaged in 
commerce, this tract is copied in the Bab. Talmud 
without additions. But in Palestine, where the 
Jews were still agriculturists, the law of the 
‘corner* was still vital and developing, so that 
the Jerusalem Talmud contains a Gemara upon 
the Mishnic text. 

The first problem to which the Rabbis addressed 
themselves was how much the owner of a field 
must leave for the poor in order to satisfy the law. 
It was agreed that a just man would leave one- 

iSee Schumacher, Tell el-Muteaellim, T^ipziir. 1908. dd. 
45 , 64 ; Beilin, Tell Ta’annek, Vienna, 1904, p. 6t, ^ 
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sixtieth of the field as a 'corner,' thoimh tlie 
amount might vary with the size of the field, the 
number of the poor, and the richness of the yiehl. 
If a man loft one stalk standing, ho could not be 
held to have broken the law, for the sacred te-xt 
<lid not define the size of a corner. Seomiiigly all 
nossible questions were raised and <leci<le<l by the 
kabbis. For example, they decided that a man 
fulfilled the law if he left the iiropcr amount in 
the middle of the fiehl instead of in a corner ; that 
the law apidied to leguminous plants as well as 
to grain ; that it apiilied to the following trees : 
tanners’ sumac, the carob tree, nut trees, almond 
trees, vineyards, pomegranates, olive trees, and 
the date palm. They had to decide when the 
‘ corner ' should be estimated before the tithes 
were paid, and when after ; when two men shared 
a field, whether they must both leave a ‘corner ’ ; 
if a man raised two kinds of grain in his field, 
whether he must leave a corner for each ; if a man 
left a ‘ corner ’ for the poor and they did not take 
it, how long he must wait before ho could take it 
himself ; wheth(*,r, if something more than what 
was intended were left in the field through forget- 
fulness, the owner could return for it, or whether 
it must bo counted as a ‘ corner * ; whether a ricli 
man, who, when on a journey, liad been compelled 
to avail himself of pe'ah, was obliged to restore it ; 
and many other points such as arose in adminis- 
tering the law. 

Litkraturr.— G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, Ilut. de Vart dans 
rantitjuit^j vol. il., Pariw, 1S84, pn. ; G. Maspero, 

Manual of Egyp. Archmolo(jiH'\ London, 100 *.;, p. 4'JfT.; R. A. S. 
Macalister, mhle Side Lights from the Mound of Gezert New 
York, 1006, pp. 168-171 ; J. A. Selbie, art. ‘ Corner- 8 tono,' in 
JfOn l. 40n«; C. J. Ball, art. ‘CuttlnjfB of tho Plenh,’ | 5 , 
EBi, ool. 073 ff.; G. M. Mackie, art. ‘Corner-Stone,* in Iloet- 
Injfs* DCG i. 860 ff,; A. R. S. Kennedy, art. ‘Corner, Corner- 
Stone,* in r 16011.; K. Kohler, art. ‘Corner- 

Stone * in JK iv. 276 ; J. Z. Lanterbach, art. ‘ Pe'ah,* ib. ix. 
608 ff. (iEOROK A. JiARTON. 

CORRUPTION AND BRIBERY.— i. An- 
dent Rome. — For first-hand information on bribery 
in ancient Rome wo naturally turn to the speeche.M 
of Cicero, pro On. Plamio and pro L. murena. 
As we study these, we feel inclined to subscribe to 
the dictum of Montesquieu upon the condition of 
Romo and her provinces under the Itepublio ; ‘ La 
liberty 6tait dans le centre, et la tyrannic aux 
extr6init6B.’ The provinces were the farm of the 
Roman people, and the provincials were tho live 
stock to he fleeced by the governor. Whether a 
Coicilius or a Cornelius obtained a province, it is at 
once clear that tlio main aim of the governor, 
during the year of his provincial life, was to acquire 
enoufpi money to purchase that aiujroTne object of 
his ambition — tho consulship. In order to in- 
gratiate himself with the people, he therefore 
supplied the citizens of Romo with large (i^uantities 
of corn below <u)st price, the deficiency being made 
up by the province. When the rivalry for the 
consulship grew acute, it became usual for a 
candidate, anxious to secure his election, to giv(i 
the people a 7nnnus, or ‘treat,’ in the way of a 
gladiatorial show. A munus^ it may bo remarked, 
sometimes cost tho candidate a matter of .seven 
thousand pounds. All this expense camo out of 
the amount accumulated during tho year of i»ro- 
vincial life, and an ample margin had likewise to 
be provi<led to bribe tho jury who should try the 
successful candidate for oribing tho tribes. This 
indirect bribery of the people dated from the 
beginning of the 6th cent, of Rome. 

‘For five hundred yottrs,’ writes Motninaen (//tsL iii. 40), 
‘the community had been content with one festival in the year, 
and with one circus. The first Roman demagogue by profession, 
OaiuB Flaminius, added a second festival and a second circus pn 
the year 220 B.o.]; and by these Institutions— the tendency of 
which is Buffioiently indicated l>y tho very name of tho new 
festival, “the plebeian games**— he proiiai)ly purchased the 
perroisBion to give liattlo at the Trasinienc lake,* 


Tn 1.59 ILC. tho Ux Curnd'm punished with exile 
those found guilty of bribing the electors with 
money ; it is, therefore, c.vidcnt that t lu^ dirc< b 
purchase of the votes of tho electors must have, 
existed a considerable time before the passing of 
that law. Indeed, as early as the year n.c;., 

we meet w'itli tho first law against for- 

bidding persons to add white to tlicir dress to 
signify that they were candidates. ‘ No cui album,’ 
Livy informs us (IV. xxv. 13), ‘ invcstiiucntiim 
addere pciitionis licerct causa.' This measure 
reminds us of the {Fnglisb) Corrupt Practices Act 
of 18.54, prohibiting tho giving of cockades to 
voters. The PorUlia {‘35H B.C.) forbade candi- 
dates to carry on their canvass anywhere save in 
the Forum and Campus Martins. ‘De ainbitu,’ 
writes Livy (Vll. xv. 1‘2), ‘ab C. Poctclio tribnno 

f debis auctoribus patribus turn priinum ad populum 
atum csb; caquo rogationo novorum inaxime 
honiiniiin ambit ioncni, qui mindinas et concili- 
abula obiro soliti crant, conpressam credebant.’ 
The law^H against anibitits increased in number, but 
decreased in value. In ISl n.C. the lex CornelUt 
Baebia was passed (Liv. XL. xix. 11). Attempts 
were made to remedy the corrupt practices of the 
day by the Irx Gabinia, or IJaJlot Act (139 B.(t), 
and the lex Maria. In the former it was enacted 
that in elections voting should be by ballot, i.e. by 
writing tho name of the candidate on a ticket or 
tablet {tabella). Ry the latter, C. Marius, in his 
second consulate (104 n.C.), established the punteHy 
or narrow passages to the voting- booths, by which 
ho designed the prole.ction of tho voiers against 
the evil influence of tho astute oleclioneering 
agents. Regular agents (interpretes) were em- 
ployed to arrange tho bargain with the elector, 
and the money promiscil {pronunlinta [cf. Cic. 
nro. Plane. 45; J^p. ad Ait. t. xvi. 13J) was paid 
oy tho candidates themsclve.s, eithc?r dinustly to 
the paymasters (divisorc.'i [cf. A/>. ad Ait. iv. 
xvi. 7; pro Plane. />,5J) for <listribntion, or lo 
trustees i^Heciueslrcs) appointed by the parties, who 
held it until the elections were over. Cicero, in 
the de Lege Agr. (ii. 4), terms the lex Gabinia the 
law whereby ‘ Liberty (;an assert herself without a 
word ’ ; but in practice the voice of Liberty was as 
much stilled then as it was afterwards in the case 
of the English boroughs. In Rome, as in England, 
electors appear to have habitually adhered to their 
contracts. 

By tho Ux Calpnrnia (67 B.C.), a heavy 

fine was imposed on the candidate who should use 
bribery, whether successful or not ; and this law' 
deprived him for over of tho right of bohliiig an 
oflico or sitting in tho Senate, in tliis ri^spect 
surpassing in stringency even tho Corrupt Prac;- 
tices Prevention Act, under which the disability 
to sit in tho House of Commons or to vote at an 
election to Parliament lasts only seven years. 
This just law contains a provision which grati's 
somewhat harshly on our cans. If a jmrson con- 
victed of bribery .socureil the conviction of another 
on the same <;liargo, in tho eyes of tlm law his guilt 
w'as wiped out. The lex /Kfat Oatpnrnia seems <0 
liave inflicted a fine on divisorea and other agenl.s, 
thus recognizing a principle which was long igiiorocl 
in FlnglisTi legislation. The law in (jiuislion was 
repeated, with additional rigour ns to its penal 
clauses, in the lex Tullia de anihiin^ which was 
passed in Cicero’s con.sulate (6.3 n.c. ). The purport 
of this measure is given in the Scholia Bothiensia 
(p. 309) and in Dio Cassius (xxxvii. ‘29), as w'ell os 
by Cicero himself in several passages of tho speeches 
pro Murewi (47, 89), in Vatiniunh and others {pro 
Sest. 133; Jnterr. in Vat. 37 ; pro Plane. 83). 

In his desire for reform, Cicero was siip[>orted 
by all true patriots, amongst others by Servius 
Sulpicius, who wished for some change of the laws 
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relating to elections under certain conditions, viz. 
to establish con/usio suffrngwrtnnt or * mass-voting,* 
as a means of preventing bribery, wliencver a fresh 
election took place in consequence of an elccteil 
magistrate having been convicUid of ambitus. VVe 
also begin to hear of indices cditicii to try cases of 
bribery. The Senate, on Cicero’s motion, declared 
by a senatus-consuUuiii the provisions of the lex 
Ajlia Culpurnia applicable to any candidate who 
should keep about him hired followers,^ or who 
should entertain the people with gladiatorial shows 
— except under the peculiar circumstances of its 
being re<iuired by a testamentary disposition—or 
refreshments of any kind. Tho lost clauso is 
perhaps tho earliest law against ‘treating’ of 
which we find record. In tne provinces the lex 
Coloni(B Genetime likewise forbade treating at 
municipal elections. By it — and the provisions 
sound wonderfully modern — no candidate is to 

ivo, or cause to bo given, dinners ; ho is not to 

ave more than nine any day at dinner ; nor is ho 
to give, or cause to be given, bribes or gifts ; nor 
is any one else to give dinners or bribes for him. 
The penalty for the violation of this statute is five 
thousand sesterces. Tho lex Tullia of Cicero’s 
consulate confirmed tho provisions of tho lex /Elm 
Calpumia, punished corrupt candidates with ten 
years’ exile, and inllicted severe penalties on cor- 
rupt electors. It prohibited the candidate from 
exliibiting ghuliatorial shows or public amusements 
within two years of the commencement of his 
candidature. 

If elficiently enforced, tho lex Tullia should have 
stamped out bribery. Roman history, however, 
shows how little ell’ect this law exercised in putting 
an end to corruption. Tho price of tho consulate 
showed no tenaency to fall. The quotations for 
the year 54 D.C. show tho enormous figure of ten 
million sesterces— practically 4 ; 100, (X)0-~ ottered for 
tho first voting division alone. A few facts about 
some of tho chief men speak eloquently as to the 
spread of briljery. In the year 62 B.C., Cajsar owed 
nearly £250,000 sterling. When twenty-four years 
of age. Marcus Antonins owed £50,000 ; fourteen 
years later his liability was no less than £.300,000. 
Cicero (E^. ad Alt. IV. xv. 7) writes to Atticus: 
‘ Bribery is at boiling point. Ecce signum 1 On 
1.5th July interest on money rose from 4 to 8 per 
cent.* This means that money was so much in 
demand for the electors that the rate of interest 
doubled. The Senate felt impelled to take action, 
and in 61 B.C. two noteworthy decrees wero passed. 
By one it was rendered lawful to search tho houses 
of magistrates suspected of having money deposited 
with them to be used for corrupt purposes {ib. 
I. xvi. 13). By the other it was enacted that any 
magistrate in whoso house bribing agents should 
be harboured should bo held guilty of a State 
oflence. When Cicero {nro Plane.) speaks of a 
sum of money hid<len in tne Flaminian circus, and 
seized by the authorities, he clearly implies that 
tho concealers thereof meant tho voters to find it. 

Thin ancient plan has been imitated in modem times. For 
example, in 180S each freeman in tho city of Dublin received 
his £5 note from a hole in the wall. At Shaftesbury, in 1774, 
an alderman of the town, disguised os Funch, passed through a 
hole in the door twenty guineas to each voter, for which each 
was obliged to sign a bill payable to a fictitious Qleiibucket, 
in order to disguise the nature of the transaction. 

Tho two decrees of 61 B.C. were as ill obeyed as 
their predecessors. In the year 59 B.C. was carried 
the lex Licinia de Sodaliciis^ which forbade the 
corruption of the tribes by means of the illegal 
organization of clubs. This law brings before ns 
tho ditference between legal and illegal canvassing, 
and at times tho border lino between tho two was 
thin. For example, it was right and proper to 
give treats or public shows to the voters in their 
tribes {tnbutim)^ but it was illegitimate if given to 


the people en masse {vulgo). It was right and 
proper to employ liheralitas in tho conduct of the 
election, while it was wrong and improper to use 
largitio {pro Mur. 77). It was fitting that candi- 
dates should look to their smlalicia^ or ‘ brother- 
lioods,* for assistance at the time of election ; but, 
if they employed the sodales to mark oil* the tribe 
into small companies {dec7iri<x), each to be brought 
by the wiles of one of the brotherhood to favour a 
particular candidate, then the Liciiiian law pro- 
nounced this candidate guilty of using undue in- 
fluence (on the modus operand^ cf. pro Plane. 
44 - 47 j also 37f 39). Unsuccessful candidates could 
be punished for ordinary ambitust but only suc- 
cessful ones could ho tried under the provisions of 
the Act de Sodaliciis. In 62 B.C. Pompeius intro- 
duced a inea.sure against bribery, intimidation, and 
illegal influence, which applied to oflenccs com- 
mitted 80 far back as 20 years before his third 
consulship. That the oirenders wore many is 
evident from the letters of Cicero. In Earn. vii. 
ii. 4 ho writes : ‘lam kept incessantly at work by 
tho number of trials under tho new Act.’ The 
retrospective clauso proved of grave importance, 
ami in the issue hastened the fall of tho Republic. 
Julius Ciesar perceived the hopelessne.ss of .attempt- 
ing to suppress corruption by statute, and lie 
endoavoured to minimize its ettects by reserving to 
himself tho choice of half the c.andidates. Under 
the Empire the all-important power of the Princeps 
left no room for ambilio^ save in the restricted 
sphere of election to municipal oilico. Tho attention 
of Augustus was directed not against electoral 
corruption, but against tho bribing of jurymen. 
Cicero’s reference to this is well known. Cimlius 
had been acquitted on the charge of violating tho 
rites of tho Bona Dea, when Cicero gave evidence 
against tho alibi which ho set up. ‘ Tlio jury,* 
sneered Clodius, ‘did not give you credit on your 
oath.’ ‘ Yes,’ retorted Cicero, ‘ twenty-live out of 
tho fifty-six did ; the remaining thirty-one refused 
you credit, for they took the bribe in advance. ’ 

When we bear in mi ml tho scanty amount of 
legislation in early times, it is obvious Unit stren- 
uous efforts — at least on paper — wero made to put 
down corruption. In practice, however, little was 
done, and wo fool iriclineil. to think that many of 
these laws savoured of tho pious resolutions often 
passetl at public meetings nowiulays. Tho laws, 
like the resolutions, looked well. An uncTilightened 
electorate like the Roman may have a vague sense 
of public duty which wo may call Imperialism. 
Unless moved by this spirit, or unless highly 
organized by the party system, it is almost in- 
evitable that bribes will bo employed with such 
voters. The Roman lacked this sense of Impe- 
rialism, and ho certainly lacked the party spirit. 

‘Party phrosea,' writes Mommsen (iii. 3f)0), ‘were in free 
circulation : of tho parties thomsolves there was little trace in 
matters really and dirut^tly j>raetieal. Throujfhout tho whole 
sevniith century tho annual public elections to the civil magis- 
tracies, especially to the consulship and censorship, formed tho 
real standing question of tho day, and tho focus of politioal 
agitation ; but it was only in isolated and rare instances that 
the dilTerent aondidutos rcprcscntcil opposite political prin- 
ciples ; or<linariIy the question related purely to persons, and it 
was for tho course of affairs a matter of iiidilTcrenco whether 
the majority of votes fell t<i a (Jiccilian or to a Cornelian. Tho 
Homans thus lacked that whiidi ontw(‘ighs and compensates all 
the evils of party-life— the free and coiiunon movouient of tho 
masses towards what they discern as a bemtlng aim - and yet 
endured all those evils solely for the heneflt of tho paltry game 
of the ruling ootcrios.' 

2. Ancient Greece.— Greek history discloses a 
purer state of affairs than Roman, and this is due, 
inter alia^ to the fact that Imperialism and party 
spirit prevailed to a large extent in Greece. Nicias 
knew that he could reckon on the spirit of Im- 
perialism when he reminded his soldiers, in dire 
straits in tlie harbour of Syracuse, of rh lUya tvopA 
Tu>v *A6rjuC!)v. The democracy of Athens possessed 
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a political education Nuperior to tlio Roman, and 
her citizens developed a sense of duty to the City 
of the Violet Crown, not possessed to the same 
extent by him who owed allej'uiruo to tlie (hty of 
the Seven Hills. When no loiij^er moved by these 
better feelings, party spirit {^pMa) exercised imndi 
influence. Solon saw the useful aspect of loyalty 
to party when ho punished the citizen who, on the 
outbreak of any sedition or attempt at revolution, 
should stand aloof and take part with neither 
side — an enactment that we find in some Con- 
tinental constitutions. Aristotle {1*01. V. ix. 11) 
records the terms of an oligarchical oath taken on 
assuming office. ‘And I will bo nmlignant,* it 
runs, ‘ against the people, and I will devise against 
them whatever evil I can.’ In order to meet with 
a parallel t/O this frank statomeiit of one’s duty to 
his pjirty, we must refer to the notorious remarK of 
President Andrew Jackson when ho proclaimed 
the doctrine, ‘ To the victors belong the spoils.* 
The dependence of office on lot, the mode of electing 
the elders in Lacediemon (Plutarch, Lycurg. 26), 
rendered electoral corni^)tion impossible in C recce. 
One fact is highly signilicant. The word ScKdleiu, 
the only Creek word for ‘to bribe,’ is a very rare 
verb indeed, and its normal use is for tampering 
with juries rather than with electors. Aristotle 
does not recognize electoral corruption at all, 
unless such be ids meaning when ho says that in 
Carthage the most important offices, ineluding 
even the throne and the command of the forces, 
wore ‘purchasable’ {Civ-qrA.^^ Vol. II. xi. 10), adding 
the outs])okcn reflexion, ‘ It is natural that a man 
shouhl make money of Ids office if lie has to )>ay 
for it.’ Perhaps Ins meaning is that it may have 
iHjen possible to purchase high olVute in Carthage, 
just os it was possible, till our own day, to purchase 
commissions in the British army or judicial posi- 
ti<»ns in Prance, If his meaning is that oflico was 
accessible only by bribery, — and this seems to Imj 
the view of Polybius (VI. Ivi. 4),— then in this 
respect P!artlmge, in the opinion of Aristotle, was 
uriKuie in the ancient worlu. 

The payment of persons invested with public 
functions to induce them to use them unjustly, 
and of juries to procure verdicts against the evi- 
dence, were, however, grave forms of eorniption. 
The quarrels of Demosthenes and ypschines show 
how untrustworthy the imblic functionaries 1)6- 
canie, and the history of Sparta illustrates the 
same matter (Ilerod. ix. 87, 88). 

PauflanioB, for example, when attainted of treason, returned 
to Sparta in the (‘orlainty that he could buy off hia punishment 
(Time. 1. ]81). I Jioty chides, rieistoanax, Astoyc-hus, Clcan- 
dridns, and Clyllppus all look bribes. Thucydides tells us (viii. 
45) that the trierarohs and generals of the liaccdiemonian and 
allied fleet — all save Heriuocrates— took money from Tissa- 
phcrncs to Ixdray the interests of their country. Tljemistocles 
(Herod, viii. 4, 6) took and adiniulstorcd bribes ; but it was to 
save, not to betray, his country. ArisUdlc evidently thought 
that the ephoralty In Si)arta was comijd. ‘ The ephors,' he 
remarks, 'aro chosen from the whole body of tho people, so the 
otticB often falls into the hands of v^-ry needy persons, who 
accordingly have shown themselves corrupt’ (/’of. ii. ix. ID). 
As he terms the ephoralty ‘ the keystone of the constitution,* 
we may infer tliat Sparta was more corrupt than tlie maiority 
of the Greek States. 

One remark of Aristotle shows clearly how little 
electoral corruption prevailed in Greece. He con- 
demns eanvasBing ; he condemns oven the candi- 
date’s application for office. ‘ The man,’ he informs 
us, ‘ who is lit for the place should have it, whet her 
ho wants it or not. No one wouhl apply for otfiee 
if he were not ambitious ; and ambition and covet- 
oiiancss are tho most common motives to crime* 
{Pul. II. ix. 27). AVitli regard to corruption, Aris- 
totle was plainly afraiil of tho embezzling of public 
moneys, and the dishonest discharge of public 
functions. To meet the former abuse, be proposes 
^V. viii. 19) that transfers of public money should 
made in the presence of all the citizens, and 


that duplicates of the accounts should be dcpfjsitcd 
W'itli certain bodies ; and, to counicriict the latter, 
that there should he ‘certain <Ustiiictioiis ordaiiicd 
by law for those who have a good iiatm} for probity.’ 
In England and other countries the latter provi- 
.sioii i.s customarily observed. Aristotle holds that 
public oflicials should be absolved from the neces- 
sity of supporting themselves while serving the 
State. They must have leisure to govern. Bub 
at the present time, lie writes {Pol. III. vi. 10), 
‘for tho sake of tho profit to be made out of the 
public pur.se and official position, men want to bo 
always in office. Tluiy hunt after places with 
such eagerness that one might imagine tliey were 
invalids to whom health was impo.ssiblQ except 
when in office.’ These official salaries, however, 
must not 1)0 so great a.s to excite cupidity. A 
mere competence was not the goal of that ‘ ambi- 
tion’ which Aristotle regarded with sindi alarm. 

3. The East.— In the West we are acini.stoiiUMl 
to speak of the dangers of democracy ; but in thi.s, 
as in HO many other part ic-ulars, no kucIi language 
prevails in tlio ICast. In India — till latelv, at lca.st 
— the people are not to bo feared. ‘BIcs.scd aro 
the poor and needy ’ is tho familiar account of Holy 
Writ. St. James, however, stands in some tlreail 
of the inHiicii(;o of tlio rich and powerful (cf. clis. 
2. 5). In tlio Etust tho masses are never tho objects 
of attempts at corruption, but the classes aro ; 
whereas in t he West tho exact reverse holds good. 
The corruption in tho East assumes tho terriblo 
form of being directed from below upwards. The 
aged Samuel, when ho invites the closest examina- 
tion of his conduct, exclaims, ‘Whoso ox have I 
taken? or whoso ass have 1 taken? or whom have 
T defrauded ? whom have I oppresseil ? or of whoso 
hand have I received any brilsi to blind mine ryoa 
therewith?’ (1 S 12"). Amos, in his denunciation 
of the rulo of Jeroboam ll., exclaims, ‘They atllict 
tlie just, they take a bribe, and they turn asiile tho 
poor in tho gate from their right’ (Am 5’*^). 

In the OT the acceptance of a bribe is oxpnissly 
forbidden (Ex *• Dt 16'*'), and one of t lie 
grievous woes of Isaiah is launched at tliem ‘which 
jnslify tho wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousnos.s of tho righteous from him’ (Is 5'^^; 
cf. Job ir}^\ Am 2®), while ‘he that dospiseth the 
gain of oppressions, that shaketii his haiida from 
bolding ot oribes . . . shall ilwoU on high’ (Is 33'®'’). 
AccoriHngly, Jehoshaphat forbade liis judges to 
accept bribes (2 Ch 19^; cf. Ex IS**^), though it is 
only too obvious that tho Hebrews w’ere by no 
means unfamiliar with corruption (Is I-*, Ezk 22*2, 
Mic 7®, Mt 2S*""'’), among the cases being the be- 
trayal of our Lord by Jmlas. Talmudic .Judaism 
wa^ very severe on bribery, though it s(renis to 
have been pcnnissiblo, before the time when the 
judge received a regular sahary, for him to aee<‘pt 
an equal amount from each of two litigant parties 
l)cfore trying a c.aso {J/'J iii. .379-381). 

Zoroastrinnisni, with its intense horror of false- 
hood, wa.s naturally strongly opposed to bribery, 
though no spccilic mcniion of corruption oeeiirs m 
tho extant Avesta texts. According to the late 
Pahl.avi vision of Arid («*h. Ixxix., ol. Hang 
and West, Bombay, 1872, p. 194), the soul of the 
bribe-taker suflered horrible torture in the world 
to come. Bt)th in China and in dapan the corrupt 
judge is severely punished ; and it may hero 00 
noted that in ancient America, .among the Aztecs, 
such a jinlge suflered the death penalty in grave 
cases of bril>ery, while for lighter fonns of venality 
ho w'.a8 degraded from office, with the adilitional 
contumely of having his head shorn (Post, Grund- 
riss der tiUmolog. J urisprudevZf Oldenburg, 1 894-96, 
ii. 328). 

In the East it is always the people who bribe, it 
is always the officials who are brilied ; and in India 
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the diflercnce between East and West is eonspicu 
oufl. It is perfectly true tliat the Hindu law-books j 
rank brilxjry in tlie eJass of ‘ open tliefts,’ and that 
the criiiic was punishable by lino, contiscation of 
property, baniKhinent, loss of the case, etc. (do "y. 
MecM nmi SiftG[ — iJlAr,n, S|, p]). 125, 142); but, 
in spite of tliis, the native Tiuliari under British rule 
is greatly puzzled by the aj)i)arent purity of the 
English olneials. That tliey are really incorrupt- 
ible he cannot believe. He looks on incorruptibility 
as Charles ii. looked on honour and virtue. Yet 
he knows that he coubl not dare to oiler a bribe to 
the ‘Burra Sahib’ directl3\ It must, he thinks, 
be conveyed through successive grades of native 
servants about the Court, and it will .surely — for, 
after all, an Englishman is not dilh^rent from other 
mortals — be accepte*!, if ofl'ered with sufficient dis- 
cretion. No experience can teach him that pure 
administration of justice is an existing fact, or any- 
tliing else but a means subtly devised for making 
small bribes ineffectual. 

A native bcoaine an Indian Civil Servant, and, as such, ac- 
cepted presents. His principle in so doiny wiis that of Francis 
Bucon. He {(ave his Jnd((meiit on the merit's of the case. If the 
plaintiff won, ho kept his ^ift and returned that of the defend- 
ant, and vifs verm. The hard thing is that the Indians under- 
stood and admired the attitude of this judge, while that of his 
British colleague was incomprehensible to the native mind. 
That Incorniptihillty la regarded as a rare virtue is lilearly 
shown in a memoir of the lion. Onnocool Cliundcr Mookerjee, 
who atiained the position of a judgeship in the High Court. 

* Such was the inU'grity of this remarkable man,’ writes hia 
nephew, ‘ that, having taken a brief from one party in a case 
and read it, ho invariably refused a fee from the other side.’ 

4. Great Britain and Ireland. — We turn from the 
East to the Went, and wo find the whole situation 
changed. With us the tendency is to corrupt the 
people in many insidious ways. In Stuart days 
tlie members of Parliament were corrupted because 
they were not easily amenable to public opinion. It 
wa.s then thought necessary to Innricato the wheels 
of political machinery with golden oil ; but, as the 
people gainetl more control, this briberv of their 
rej3i fisen tali VOS slowly passed away. Tampering 
with judge and jury was once common in England. 

A siiitulu of the roigii of Henry vii. in the year 1494 recites 
that ‘perjury is much and oustomarUy used within the city of 
London amonf^p Huch persons os passen and been impanelled 
upon issues joined between party and party.’ The Dance of 
Deatht translated from the French in the same reign by John 
Lydgate, and adapted to the England of hia day, mentions a 
biror who had given a false verdict for money. Stowe tells us 
that in 14<JH many London jurors were imnishcd by having 
mpers fastened to their heads, sotting forth ihow they had 
been taniporod with in such and such a suit. A letter from the 
Bishop of Tjondon to Cardinal Wolsey, given\by Grafton In hia 
Chr<miele«, says that a Lon<lon jury would find Abel guilty of 
the murder of Caiu. Jurdiiie, in his Oriminal Triala^ p. 8, 
maintains that the 'proceedings against persons nocused of 
State ofTenf«*H in the early peri<Mls of our history do not tleservc 
the name of trials ; they were a mockery of justice.’ 

Tho impeachment of Bacon made jioHsiblc the 
long lino of incorruptible judge.s ami immaculate 
juries that justly forms tho glory of England, 
though the want of publicity gave a longer 
duration to the existence of bribery by bestowal 
of office and valuable consideration. This .state 
of ntlairs is painfully apparent in tho reign of 
George ill. For example, 388 peers were creat^jd, 
nearly all for political jobl^ery (May, ConslitiUional 
History of Kvfjlrtndy i. 282). Bad os matters were 
in England, in Ireland they were a great deal worse. 

' I long,’ wToto Lord Cornwallis, Tx)rd-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
to the Buko of Portland on 12th Doc. 1798, ' to kick tho.<N) whom 
my public duty obliges me to court. My occupation i.s to nego- 
tiate and Job with the most cxirrupt people under heaven. I 
despise and hate myself every hour for engaging in such dirty 
work, and am HU|mortod only by the reflexion that without a 
union the British Empire must be dissolved.’ 

Corrnpl.ion in England, as in Romo, assumes the 
shape ot bribery of the elec^torate. This reached 
its widest development in the days of George III. 
Writing to liord North, I6th Oct. 1770, the king 
said, ‘ If the Duke of Northumberlaml requires 
some gold pills for the election, it would be wrong 
not to satisfy him.’ Aristotle laid down that man 


was a polit.ic.al animal, but the evidence of election 
petitions goes to prove that man is an aurivorous 
animal. If Rome gave her citizens bread and 
circuses, Englaml was no whit less lavish to her 
electors. Cliarles lI. held that every man had his 
price, ami tho perusal of the details of election- 
eeriiig almost temuts us to agree with him. If 
tho struggle for tlie consulate in the 7()0th year 
of the Roman Republic produced an offer of nearly 
£100,000 for tho vote oi prcerogativiiy it is humili- 
ating to reflect that a little over a hundred years 
ago, in 1807, when Wilberforce contested York- 
shire against Lord Milton and the Hon. Henry 
Lascelle.s, tho total expenses of the candidates 
exceeded a quarter of a million. In the same 
year, at Wootton Bassett, the price of a single 
vote rose from twenty guineas to forty-five. From 
the will of Lord Vernon, £5000 seems to have been 
the recognized sum paid in 1812 for a scat in Par- 
liament. At so recent a date as the General 
Election of 1874, corruption was organized on a 
large scale. ‘ Tho moment the trumpet is sounded 
for a General Election,’ deposes a witness before 
a Norwich Election Commission, ‘there seems to 
spring from the ground, as it were, a host of em- 

{ doyment'seekers.’ This form of corruption, the 
>ribii)g of voters by offering good wages for the 
discharge of nominal functions during the period 
of election, is now the subtlest form of bribery, 
except perhap.s tho bribery which takes the form 
of munificent donations to local charities. The 
days are gone wlum the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire could buy a butcher’s vote with a kiss, 
when the genial ].)ick Steele could win over the 
women with an apple— stuffed with guineas — as a 
prize for tho best wife. 

5. America. — In the fur Western world, our 
cousins do not .seem to have got rid of corruption. 
Parts of tho United States arc no better than the 
small lK>roiighs of Southern England wore before 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883. Venality 
occurs, according to J. Bryce {American Cuminon- 
wmlthy ii. 238), chiefly in connexion with private 
legislation. Foreign missions and consulates, 
<lcpartment bureaus, custom-house and revenuo 
ollices, army and navy contracts, postmasterships, 
agencies, and jilaces of all sorts are the spoils of 
the victors. The essence of the United States 
.system is that paid ollices are given and taken 
away for party reasons. In England, less than 
sixty men vacate their places with a change of 
ministry ; in America, all officials do so, excejit 
those who are appointed after passing the Civil 
Service examinations. Corruption, of course, is 
not confined to the taking or giving of money 
bribes, for by graft there is the taking or giving 
of bribe.s in kind. Tims tlie person corrupted may 
receive the allotment of a certain quantity of stock 
or sliares in a company, or of an interest in a profit- 
able contract, or of a laud grant. Another form 
may be the cloing of a job, c.y. promising a con- 
tractor that ho shall have the clothing of the police 
or tho cleansing of the city thoroughfares, in return 
for his political support ; giving official lulvertise- 
ments to a particular newspaper which puffs you ; 
promising a railroad president, whose subscription 
to party funds is hoped for, to secure the defeat of 
a bill seeking to regulate the freight charges of bis 
road, or threatening its land grants. 

The effects ol Andrew Jackson's famous doctrine of ' To the 
victors belonjr tho spoils ’ can perhaps best bo seen in tho opera- 
tions of the Tammany Ring in New York City. The cost of 
erectin(r and furnishing' the County Court House was estimated 
in 1808 at $260,000, but before the end of 1871 about $13,000,000 
had been expended upon it, and it was st ill unfinished. Thu items 
of $404,347 for safes and $7600 for thennometers show how the 
extra money hod disappeared. Tho total price which the city 
paid for tho privilege of being ruled by Tammany from the 
beginning of 1869 to Sept. 1871— that is, thirty-two montht— 
amounted to no less a sum than $ 81 , 000 , 000 . 
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6. France. —France believes as thoronRhly as 
America in the creed of Andrew Jacjkson. As in 
(ireece, so in France, direct taiiinering with the 
electorate hardly exists. The Wilson scandals 
showo<i that nolitical corruption was wide-spread 
in the Republic. The public and private briber3' 
of the supporters of the Second Empire left many 
evil traces behind it. The cmbellisliment of the 
capital fostered a spirit of jobbery, infecting all 
the departments of tlie State. The most <lreadfnl 
of all the scandals was the Panama affair. The 
thrift of France had subscribed fifty millions ster- 
ling for the piercing of the Isthmus of Panama, 
undertaken by M. do Lesseps. In 1802 it was 
known that most of the money had disappeared, 
and at the trial it was clear that corruption ac- 
counted for the disappearance. Floquet avowed 
that, when Prime Minister, ho had laiil hands upon 
£12,000 of the Panama funds, and had utilized it 
in combating the enemies of the Government on 
nuestions unconnected with the Canal (Hodley, 
France, p, 503). lie based his defence on the 
perilous aoctrine that, un Ic.r normal circumstances, 
it was the right and the duty of the Ministry to 
supervise the distribution of such subsidies so as to 
prevent them from being used to the prejudice of 
the Government (Chambre des D6})Ut6s: Stance 
dll 23 D/jcembre 1892). This principle has been 
followed by ministers both before and since the 
days of Floquet. The party system is probably 
the strongest purifying agent in Parliamentary 
government under extended suffrage. Rut, as in 
Rome, so in Franco. In neither country did the 
party system exist, and consequently, in both, cor- 
ruption prevailed. No doubt, the general working 
of the Parliamentary system assists the operation 
of a corrupt policy. It is, however, clear that the 
nhscnce or government by parties moans the pres- 
eiico of bribery. *'rho great motive power,’ con- 
cludes Rodlcy (p. 515), ‘ to keep wavering niembors 
on the path of parliamentary integrity is the party 
system, and this is wanting in France.’ Indirect 


tanijicring with tln^ electorate can always be ob- 
served. There is a hrulgo to he built, or a hfrCr, 
to be instituted, especially in the arnmdis.stnn ut 
which shows itself faithful f,o the Government. 
Here we must meet with the kind of corruption 
we ait} certain to encounter in the fut ure. 

‘ Perhans wo are not at lUierty to furK«t,' writes Sir Henry 
Maine in his Pftjmlar Govermrient (p. IDO), ‘ that there aro two 
kimin of bribery. It can be carried on by promising or giving 
to expectant partisans places paid ont of the taxes, or it may 
consist in the dirocter process of legislating away the pr<>i>erty 
of one class and transferring it to another. It is this last which 
is likely to he the cormption of these latter days.* 

Corruption used to appeal to individuals ; now it 
appeahs to classes. The farmer is bribed with an 
antiidpation of prairie rent, and the artisan is bribed 
by the prosnect of protective legislation. The future 
alone can disclose wludher the old form or the new 
form of corruption is t he more dangerous. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Intro- 
ductory). — By cosmogony is meant the theory of 
the origin of the universe. The existence of a 
developed cosmogony seems to be clinracteristic of 
a som<*.what advanced degree of thought. Amtuig 
the Australians, for example, smdi careful observcr.s 
as Spencer, Gillen, and ilowitt record no cosmo- 
gonic myths, and the South American Indians and 
even the Finns have but scanty legends of this 
type. On the other hand, tlie’ Polynesians and 
North American Indian stocks have cosmogonies 
of considerable elaboration. The reason for this 
deficiency in certain parts of the world evidently 
lies in the amount of abstract thought re(|Uircd for 
the development of a cosmogony ; for, though tlie 
existence of living beings, especially tho.so of 
human kind, pre.sents a c.realifm problem which 
even primitive man <indcavours to solve in many 
ways Wig before attempting f o accoimt for the 
beginning of the universe, these solutions dc» not 
come, strictly speaking, within the scope of cos- 


Indian (II. J. Jacobi), p. 155. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 161. 

Japanese (M. Revon), }>. 162. 

Jewish (H. J.okw'E), jk 167. 

Mexican and S. American (U. Lowik), p. 168. 

Muhammadan (S. Bane-Poot.e), p. 174. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 174. 

Roman (L. F. Bukns), p. 175. 

Teutonic (S. G. Younger r), p. 176. 

Vedic. — See Vedic Religion. 

mogony, but ratlmr within that of creation {q.v.). 
Yet it must he remembered that at least the nidi- 
ments of cosmogonic ideas may exist among tribes 
whi(di arc not now known to entertain them. A 
further element of difficulty is introduced into the 
study of primitive (josmogonies by tlm unconscious 
absorption of foreign (dements derived from Chris- 
tian missionaries, just as is the case with legends 
of the Flood. 

Throughout all cosmogony run certain hasal 
principles, and it is also noteworthy that legends 
of this character, at first discordant and con trad ic- 
tory, gradually hecorruj harmonizetl and unified 
with the prognjs.M of religious speculation. Cos- 
mogonic myths, almost without exception, seek to 
explain the creation (»f the world from the fewest 
possible eleimml-s. Among tbe Babylonians, where 
at least two ilivergent systems of cosmogony may 
be traced, the primal element of the universe was 
water, RyinlKilized and ruled by Tiainflt, the 
personification of ‘chaos,’ until sin; was slain by 
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the god Marduk. This coHinic ocean recurs in 
other Bysteins as well, notably in soiiio of the 
Hindu cosmogonies and in the Egyptian legend of 
the Creation. Yet in various parts of the Nile 
Valley ditl'erent cosmogonies were lield ; at Ele- 
phantine it was believed that Kiiniim had made 
the cosmic egg from the mud of the Nile ; while at 
Memphis, I’tah wa.s said to have carved the earth, 
like a sUtue, into its ]>resent form. Among the 
Greeks, with their highly developed philosophic 
and abstract thought, a large numljer of cosmo- 
gonies were deviseil, the i)rime component of the 
universe being o(!ean, aec,ording to llomor; earth, 
according to Hesiod ; air, according to Epimeiiidos ; 
etlier, according to tlie rhapsodic cosmogony ; 
water and earth, according to Hieronymus and 
Hellaiiicus ; water and slime, according to Athena- 
goraa j and water, according to Thale.s. The Greek 
cosmogonies may be divided into three claases; 
those boginning with a 8j)iritual i>rinciple, as Zeus ; 
th(>so beginning with an abstract principle, as 
Chaos, lime, and Night; and those beginning 
with a material principle, hucIi as water, earth, 
and ether. Of these, the third category is doubt- 
less the most primitive, although even the Hesiodie 
co.smogony is so highly developed that it is a 
system of i)hilo.sojjhy rather tlian of religion. 
An almost equal <legreo of speculative thought 
appears in the earliest record of Imlia’s cosmo- 
gony. The late 129th hymn of tlio tenth Ismk 
of the Kigveda <lescribcs the ‘That,’ or abstract 
universe, as fired with inward ineditj\tion that 
resultwl in the creative Kdma, wliioh corresponds 
strikingly and curiouslv with tlic cosmogonic liros 
of the Greeks. Other VeiUc hymns vaguely ascribe 
the creation of the world to various deities, w-hilo 
a late hymn of the lligveda (x. 90) declares that 
the world was formed from the dillerent members 
of tlio body of a giant. In the later development 
of Hindu thought the universe is the creation of 
Ilrahina (or of Prajapati or some other All-God), 
wdiile the universe itself is conceived as a cosmic 
egg — a legend as early as the /irahwanax, and re- 
calling the cosmic egg of Egypt, the rolynesian 
creation-myths, and tlio Greek Orjiliic iiiy8terie.s. 
It is also noteworthy that creation is ascribed to 
sexual congress in cosmogonies so diverse as the 
Hindu, Maori, and Taoist. 

The Greek and Hindu cosmogonies may bo 
termed g'Mrt.vi-pliilo.sophic, wlule the Ilabylonian 
creation- my til is rather one of opposition. In the 
Iranian legend of the origin of the uiiiver.so the 
same clement of opj)osition appears, and at the same 
time it may possibly illustrate the Inind which 
links the two. The earliest form of the legend is 
marked by a conflict between Ormazd and Ahrimaii, 
and the entire cosmic process i.s a series of bene- 
ficent creations by the former and of maleficent 
counter-creations by the latter, tlius afrording an 
analogue, in a certain sense, with the conflicts of 
the children of Papa and Uangi in the New Zealand 
creation-myth. At a later period, however, philo- 
sophic speculation evolved the doctrine of ‘bound- 
lo.s8 time,’ from wliich both Ormazd and Aliriman, 
represented by Light and Darknes.s in Manicluc- 
isrii, were sprung. It is clear that this Unitarian 
temlcncy is a later development ; and if one may 
argue from analogy it would seem that the earliest 
Greek cosmogony, instead of being pliilosopliic like 
the Hcsiotlic version, was based on opjKisition, os 
Hesiod’s a<‘count itself seems in place.s to imply. 

The order of creation naturally varies in dillerent 
cosmogonic legemls. In one of the numoron.s 
sysUiiiis of Kgyi)t,ian cosmogony the primal spirit 
and primal maltc.r co-exist from all eternity in 
indissoluble union. The primal spirit longs 
create, thu.s recalling (ho cosmic iJesire {KdnWt 
"Epw) of the Hindu and Greek systemsi. This 


results in motion of the primal material, whose 
basal qualities thus become visible. With the aid 
of one of them the cosmic egg is formed, from 
which arises lie, the god of light, who forms the 
world and all tliat it contains. In the Iranian 
account, as given by the BundahiS^n, the order of 
earthly creation is sky, stars, moon, sun, land, 
sea, river, j>]unts, animals, and man. A certain 
similarity with the Greek cosmogonies, as ro- 
presonted by Hesioil, is shown in the Germanic 
version given by the Vbluxpd, in that the creation 
of the gods, to wliich the Babylonian creation 
tablets also refer, is elaborately described. The 
basiil elements are j)rimeval tune, Gintiungagan 
(which corre.si>ondB, in many respects, to the Greek 
Chao.4), and primeval matter. The gods Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lodhur raise aloft the sun and moon (or 
the earth). After this Midhgardh, the home of 
mankind, is built ; the plants are produced by the 
warmth of the southern sun ; the seasons are 
ordained. The liome of the gods is then built, and 
the tliree Norns, or Fates, ajq>ear, wdiile the cos- 
mogony closes with the creation of dwarfs and men. 
In this last system the cosmic egg, which plays so 
prominent a part in many creation-legenas, is re- 
placed by the cosmic tree, which is, at least to a 
certain extimt, paralleled by the golden lotus of 
the Hindu 

A curiously isulatcd cosmogony is found in 
Chine.se Taoism, which derives the four .seasons 
from the conjunction of the male and female prin- 
ciples Yang and Yin. The four seasons, in their 
turn, produce the eight kwa^ or phenomena of 
Nature, which are tlio source of the universe. 
Equally isolated is the general type of the North 
American Indian co.smogony, which is essentially 
one of opposition. It presupposes the prior existence 
of anotner world before the earth of man. In this 
w'orld dwelt the gods, who gradually came into 
conflict with each other, and in the struggle all, 
with a few exceptions, were transformed into those 
objects, both animate and inanimate, to wbicli 
they were in disposition most closely akin, tlius 
giving rise to beasts, birds, reptiles, trees, rocks, 
and every tiling else. Meanwhile, the divinities 
who had escaped motainorpho.sis ilepartcd to other 
regions, tlie present world being occu])ied by 
American Indians. 

In entire keeping with the late development 
of cosmogony and its pre-eminently philo.sophic 
character, there is almost no in.stanee of an ethical 
import being attaclied to it. Few peoples seem 
to have thought of a design for which the world 
was brought into being. The Iranians, however, 
held that the universe was created for the glory 
of Ormazd, who should finally triumph com- 
pletely over the machinations and creations of 
tlie evil Aliriman. In conclusion, it must be noted 
that the concept of creation ex nihilo was practic- 
ally unknown to the ancient world. It is present 
ncitlier in Babylonian, Egyptian, nor Greek ; and 
its existence in Iranian thought is at least problem- 
atical. On the other hand, the keenest piiilosophers 
of antiquity, the Hindus, evolved the idea as early 
as the lligveda, even though but vaguely, declaring 
in a late hymn (x. 72. 2) : ‘in the primal ago of the 
gods being was born of non-being ’ ((^eva/n2ih 
yuge 'mtah sad ajd yata). 

Litrkatubb.— Fran* Lukas, />w Orundhegfiffe in den Koimo^ 
(jonien der alien Vblker (Lcinzig, 1893); Cbantepie de la 
Saussaye, Lehrbtteh der Ilehgionegeseh.^ (2 voIm., Tubingen, 

1906). Louis II. Ukay, 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (North 
American).— I. Athapascan family (widely distri- 
buted in many tribes from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Pacific).— The Athapascans of the North-west 
attribute tlie phenomona of creation to a raven, 
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whose eyes were iirc, wlioso ^^lancos were Imh tiling, 
and the clapping of whoso wings was thunder. On 
his descent to tiie ocean, the earth instantly rose, 
and remained on the surface of the water. From this 
lieing, also, the Athapascans traced their descent.* 
Yeti by name, it saved their ancestors from the 
hood, and succoured them }»y bringing them lire 
from heaven. It probably sprang, with the Mexi- 
can goil Quetzalcoatl, from some common original 
form. The more castcni Athapascans believe tlieir 
ancestors to have sprung from a dog, probably an 
eponymous totem icncing. 

2 . Iroquoian family (liurons, Mohawks, Oneidas, 
etc., situated from the St. liawrenco to the Uoaii- 
oake, and the Cherokecs in Eastern Tennessee). — 
The Irocjiiois tribes believe in a similar myth. 
Their original female ancestress fell from heaven. 
There was as yet no land to receive her, but pres- 
ently it ‘ sudtienly bubbled up under her feet, and 
W'axed bigger, so that ere long a whole country 
was perceptible.** S»)me Irojjuois tribes, however, 
believed that amnhibious animals, such as the 
otter, beaver, ana musk rat, beholding her de- 
scent, hastened to dig up sulficient earth from 
beneath the waters to provide her with an island 
upon whieli she might dw'cll.* .Several Iroquois 
tribes regarded a mountain near the falls of the 
Oswego River in New York State as the locality 
in which their forefatliers originated, and the name 
of the Oneida (*l*eop1c of the stone*) is held to 
indicate some such relationship. 

3 . Algonquian family (formerly distributed over 
an area embracing a spaetc from Newfoundland to 
the Rockies, and from Churchill River on the north 
to Fanilicx) .Sound ou the south). — The words for 
‘light* and ‘rabbit’ in tlio Algonquian tongue are 
the same, so that Mariibosho orMichalK), the sun, 
their creative agency, has become confounded by 
them with the rabbit. The myth relates that one 
(lay, when MiclmlKi w'as hiiritiim, the wolvc.s which 
lie used as dogs ent(jred a groat lake, and disappeared 
there. He entered the lake to rescue them, but it 
rose suddenly, oversowed its banks, covered the 
land, and destroyed the world. Miebabo dispatched 
the raven to find a piece of earth wherewith to re- 
build the land ; but, after having searched every- 
wliere, the bird returned, and reported tJiat it could 
find none. I’licn he ordered too otter to dive tor 
Home, but the animal returned t(» the surface with- 
out any. At last he sent down the musk-rat, M'hich 
returned with a small piece, which sulliced for 
Michabo to re-create the solid earth as it now 
stands. The trees having lost their branches, he 
shot arrows at their bare t runks, and the arrows 
became new limbs. He then avenged himself upon 
the malevolent beings who had cammed the Hood, 
and married the musk-rat, by whose aid he peopled 
the W'orld. 

Muskhogean family (Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Seminolos, etc., confined chiefiy to 
the (iulf States east of the Mississippi). — The 
Muskhogees believe that before the (heation a 
(^eat body of water alone was visible. Over the 
dreary waste two pigeons flew to and fro, and at 
last espied a blade of grass rising above the surface, 
pry land gradually followed, and the mainland and 
islands took their present shapes. In the centre of 
the hill Nunne CJmlux was tlie house of Esaugetuh 
Emissco, tlie ‘ Master of Breath,’ who moulded the 
first man from the clay which surrounded his a^jodo. 
The waters still covered the earth, so that he was 
conij»ellod to build a great wall to dry the mud- 
fashioned men upon. \Vlu‘n tim soft miid had hard- 
ened into flesh and bone, he dinuded tlie waters to 

1 Mackenzie, IlUt. <\f the Fur Trade ^ 1801, p. 83; IticliardHoii, 
Ardie JSxvrdition, IHUl, p. 230. 

*6’oc. Iluit. of New Yurky c. 1050, Iv. 130. 

8 Ilelacum de la NoimUe France, 1036, p. 101. 


their )»rcsent places, and gave the dry land to the 
men whom bo had made. Here we camiol doubt 
that the appearance of the two j.igcouH signilu^s 
the brooding of the creative spirit upon the waste 
of waters. The similarity of this inytli to the 
Creation story of (lenesis is most nuuarkablc. 

5 . Siouan family (Dakota.s, \\ innebagoes, Man- 
dans, cte., dwelling on the right bank of the Mis- 
Hi.ssi])]ii and Mis.souii valley). “ Tlie Mandan branch 
of the Sioux jiossess a very coiiiplete creation-myth, 
which bears a strong resemblance to those of the 
Karaya Indians of the Amazon and the Warrau 
Indians of Cuiana. They ufliriu that the entire 
nation residiul in an underground village near a 
great subterranean lake. The roots of a graiKJ- 
viiie penetrated to their habitation, and st.me of 
the more adventurous ^ ^ them climbed up the vine, 
and were rewarded with a sight of the eart h, whieh 
they coveted because of its richness in fruits and 
the plontifulness of bufl'alo meat. The pioneers 
returned laden with grapes, the taste of whicli so 
omdiantcd the people that they resolved to forsake 
their subterranean dwelling for the delights of the 
upper world. Men, women, and children clam- 
bered up the vine ; bui, when al>out half the nation 
had ascended, a corpulent woman who was climb- 
ing up broke the vine with her weight, and by her 
fall filled up the gap which led to the upjier world. 
At death, the Maudans expect to rejoin their fore- 
fathe’’s in their original seat, the good reaerhing 
the ancient village by way of the lake, which the 
burden of the sins of the wicked will not allow 
them to cross. ’J'he cognate Minnetarees had a 
tradition that their original progenitor eim^rgcd 
from the waters of a lake, bearing in bis hand an 
oar of maize— a typical example of the cultuie-hero 
myth. As reganis the .actual creation of the earth, 
the Mandans bad a vague tradition, resembling 
that of the Muskhogees, concerning the brooding 
of nigcoris upon the primeval waste of waters. 

0 . Californian sub-families. — ( ■alifornin was, and 
i.s now, sparsely pcojdml by a number of Indian 
trilajH belonging to as many an twenty-one distinct 
linguistic families. The mythologies of these I ribos 
were, Iiowevor, very similar to one another, ami 
were characterized by unusually well-developed 
and consistent creation-myths, which are iterhapa 
best typified by that of the Maidii, formerly dwell- 
ing in the Sacramento Valley and the adjacent 
Sierra Nevada. I'lieir mythic era appears to fall 
into a number of periods, each of which is dealt 
with by a grouji of myths. It is in tlie first of these 
that their creation -myth makes its appearance, with 
the coming of Kodoyanjie the Creator, and Coyote. 
They disc-overed the world, and nrotteeded to j»laco 
it in fitting order for its first innabitants. These 
they made from small wooden images, but, as 
they engaged in violent conflict, they were meta- 
morphosed into animals. Kodoyanjie coni^eivcd an 
antipathy to Coyote, whose evil desires clashed with 
his benelicent w'iBlie.s, and resol v(‘d upon liisdesl.ruc- 
lion. In this he was assisted by a being known as 
‘the Conqueror,’ who destroyed many monsters and 
evil beings which later would have endangered the 
life of iiieii who wore yet unborn. In the last scene 
of the cosmic drama Kodoyanpe is defeated by 
Coyote, and takes his flight eastwards — wbicfi 
shows, at least, that he is not a sun god. The 
Indians then spring from tlie places where the 
small wooden figures of the ‘ lirst pcoide’ had been 
buried. Unlike most American creation-myths, 
this is a veritable cre.ative act, not a mere rc-con- 
striiction of the universe. In the lieginniiig was 
only the great primeval waste of waters u|Mm which 
Kodoyanjie and Coyote droi»ped in a canoe. Of 
the origin of these supernatural beings the Maidu 
were ignorant ; but a neighbouring iieoplc, the 
Acliomawi, pushed their cosmogonic legend much 
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further baek. According to them, at brat there 
existed only the siioreless sea and the clear sky. 
A small cloud api)ear()d thereupon, which gradually 
mereased in size, and then condensed until it be- 
came the silver-grey fox, the Creator. Then aro.se 
a fog, which, condensing, became Coyote. The 
Ashochimi of California bild of the drowning of 
the world so that no man escaped. But, when the 
waters retired, the Coyote went forth ami planted 
the feathers of various birds, which grew into the 
various tribes of men.* 

7. Chtnookan family (a di.stinct family, formerly 
dwelling on Columbia Kiver). — The creation-myth 
of the Chinooks is practically the same as that of 
the Mai dll, and relates how Italapas, the Coyote, 
encountering a heavy surf at a place called Got’at, 
was afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
threw saml upon the surf, saying, ‘This shall be a 
prairie, and no surf. The future generations shall 
walk on that prairie.’ The Chinookan mythology 
is rich in myths of the other world, and in cosmo- 
gonic sun-, moon-, and star-myths, which are dealt 
with at length in art. CllI^ooKS. 

8. Caddoan family (Pawnees, Kichai, Wichita, 
etc., dwelling in Nebraska and Arkansas). — The 
Caddo believed that they came originally from the 
under world, and related that the first individual 
to emerge into the light of day was an old man, 
carrying in one hand lire and a pipe, and in the 
other a drum. He was followed oy hi.s wife with 
corn and pumpkin-seed. They spoke of a creator, 
Atius Tirawa, intangible and omnipotent, whoso 
house was the heavens, and whose messengers were 
the eagle and the buzzard. Ho it was who called 
sun, moon, and stars into being, and ordered them 
their v.arious circuits.* 

9 . Shoshonean family (llopi or Moqui, Coman - 
dies, etc., inhabiting a tract from Oregon to Texas, 
and from Nevada to Colorado). — The Shoshonean 
stock had originally no conception of a Great Spirit. 
They speak of the earth as always having existed, 
and of the human raitc as Iniving emerged through 
an opening in the earth called the<S'i^>a^a, which was 
identified with the Grand Canon of the Colonulo. 
The dead they suppose to return to the under world. 
The Sky-father and Earth-mother they hold as re- 
sponsible for the iipkeej) of the universe. 

10. Pueblo Indians of New Me.xico (Zufiis, etc.). 
— The Zufds believe that the Creator -Awonawi- 
lona. Maker and Container of all -existed before 
the beginning of time, in the darkness which know 
no beginning.® Ho then conceived within himself, 
and, projecting his creative thoughts into the void 
of night, evolved fogs pot<;nt with growth. He 
next took uj>on himself the form of the Sun, tlie 
father of men, who thus came into being, ami by 
whose light and brightness the cloud-mists re.solvcd 
tliemselves into water, ga-adiially evolving into the 
primeval sea. Then from his flesh, ‘outdrawn 
from the surface of his person,’ he made the see<l 
of two worlds, and fecundated the sea therewith. 
By the heat of his rays green scums formed, which 
became the ‘Fourfold contuiniiig Mother-earth,’ 
and the * All -covering Father-sky.’ Terrestrial 
life sprang from the embraces of these, and they 
separated. These twain were described as ‘ trans- 
mutahle at thought, manifesting themselves in any 
form at will, as dancers may by mask-making’ 
(Cushing, op. cU. 379 f.). Then, from the lowest 
of the four wombs of Lho world, the .seed of men 
and living things Uiok form and grew, until the 
lowest cave or womb grew over-full of living and 
half-linisht*d crca( urc.s, men among them, and the 
press became so great that Poshaiyankya, the 

' Siepheri Powcru, hulian Trihe-s of Valifomia. Washinirton, 
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wisest and foremost of men, arising from the 
iietiiermost sea, obtained ogress from the first 
world-cave through such a dark and narrow path- 
way tliat iiioveinent was diflicult. Alone did 
Poshaiyankya come from one cave to another into 
this world, then island -like, lying amidst the 
world-waters, vast, wet, and unstable. He sought 
and found the Sun-father, and entreated him to de- 
liver the men and the creatures from that nether- 
most world, in another variation of the legend 
the people were delivered by one Jaiiauluha, a 
master magician, who, bearing a stall’ plumed 
and covered with feathers, guided imprisoned 
humanity upward to the light. He then created 
birds of sliining plumage, the raven and the 
macaw, who were the spirits of winter and sum- 
iiier, and the totems of the two original clans of 
men. 

Litrratitrb.— I n addition to the works cited in the article, see 
A. Bastian, VoryeHchichtliche Schopfimgslieder, Berlin, 1H93 ; 
de Charencey, Pclii^u d’aur^s Ics traditions indiennui do 
rAmdrique dii Nord/ in lleoue Amiricaine^ vol. i. 

Lkw^is Hpkncb 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Baby- 
lonian). — The cosmology generally accepted in 
Babylonia had its origin at Eridu, the primitive 
seaport of the country, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Hero the laud was constantly growing 
through the de]>osition of silt, and the Dolief con- 
HC 4 piently arose that the earth had originated in 
the same way. The water of ‘the great deep,* 
accordingly, came to he regarded as the primordial 
element out of which the universe was generated. 
The ‘ Deep ’ was ideiitilied witli the Persian Gulf, 
which was conceived as encircling the earth, and 
as such was called the Ndru Mnrratu^ the ‘ Bitter * 
or ‘ Salt River.’ On its inner bank in the extreme 
nortli was ‘the Mountain of the World,’ on which 
the sky rested and the gods had their scat. An 
early Babylonian map of the world (Cuneiform 
'I'cxts^ xxii. 48) places at certain distances from 
one another on the outer bank a number of nag^.^ or 
‘ coasUands,’ which, however, Reom to owe their 
origin to the discovery of the existence of countries 
beyond the region of Hie Euphrates and Tigris, 
made subsequently to the period when the primi- 
tive system of cosmology first became an article of 
belief. In one of tho islands off the mouths of the 
Euphrates and Tigris tho Bahyhmian Paradise was 
located, Avhere the Clialdean Noah and other ancient 
heroes were simposed to dwell. 

Ap§Uy ‘ the Deep,’ belonged to tho orderly framo- 
work of Nature ; tlie waters of the annual inunda- 
tion which irrigated the Babylonian plain poured 
into it, and the trading vessels which brought 
wealth and culture to Eridu passed over its bosom. 
Hence it became the home of Ea, the culture-god 
of Eridu ; his palace was within it, and his throne, 
Du-azagga^ ‘ the holy mound,’ was identified Avith 
an island which had. been formed on the eastern 
side of the Gulf. But there was another aspect 
under Avhich tlie watery element could be regarcled ; 
the thundorstorm and the whirlwind rose out of tho 
Gulf, carrying destruction in their path, and tlio 
deep itself had once burst its bonds and destroyed 
mankind with a deluge. Under this destructive 
ami anarchic aspect the watery element was known 
as Tiaintu or Tiamdt (Heb. Tihdm)^ which was 
mythologically pictured as a dragon, the enemy 
of the gods of light and laiv. While Ap 6 u, tho 
Deep, had been the origin of all things in tho 
present orderly universe, Tianifit was a yet older 
principle, whose anandiic waters still existed be- 
yond the limits of tho universe, in the waters above 
the firmament and the waters below the earth and 
sea, which were always ready to break forth once 
more as soon as the Iiarriers of law that confined 
them were removed. The conception of Tium&t 
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iirobably emanated from Nippur in northern 
Babylonia, and was harmonized with dittieiilty 
with the cosmology of Erhiii (Sayeo, Religions of 
Ancient Egypt and habt/lonia, pp. 370, 377). 

The coslilological beliefs of Eridii are embodied 
in a bilingual (Sumerian and Babylonian) poem, 
discovered by lynches {JR AS, 1891, pp. 393-408), 
which, however, in its present form has been nmeh 
modernized by the introduction of lines referring 
to Babylon and the otlier chief cities of later 
Babylonia, and the substitution of Mercidach, the 
god of Babylon, for Ea, the god of Kridu. The 
original version began as follows : 

* No holy houBe, no houso of the gods in a holy place had as 

yet hecti built. 

No reed had grown, no tree been planted, 

No bricks been niatle, no bric;k-tuoLild fortnod, 

No house been built, no city founded, 

No city built, no man (adam) made to sbund upright ; 

The deep was uncreated, Eridu unbuilt. 

The seat of its holy house, the house of the gods, uncrccted : 
AD the earth was sea. 

While wltliin the sea was a current ‘ (literally * watercourse,’ 
iniannu). 

Then we are told how 

* [Ea] tle<l (reeds) together to form a weir in tiie water, 

He made dust and mixed it with the reeds of Uic weir, 

That the gods might dwell in the seat of their well-being ; 
The cattle of the tteld {Edinnu), the living creatures in the 

field, he crcutcfl ; 

Tlio Tigris and Euphrates he made and set them in their 
place. 

Giving them gootl names. 

Moss and seed-plant of the marsh, rush and reed he created. 
He created the green herb of the field, 
llie earth, the marsh, the Jungle, 

The cow and its young, the calf, the sheep and its young, 
tlie lamb of the fold.’ 

Of far later date is the so-called Epic of Creation, 
which is really a hymn in honour of Merodach and 
his overthrow of TiamAt and the powers of chaos. 
As this iiivolvc<l the creation of the oxinting world, 
the poem is prefaced by an account of the origin of 
the universe as it was conceived in the scliools. 
The cosmology is frankly materialistic, abstract 
principles taking the place of the gods who are 
themselves the otrspnng of the principles, in 
ilagrant contradiction of the rest oi the fepic, in 
which the god Merodach appears as the creator. 
The Semitic idea of generation is invoked in order 
to explain the creation, which thus beconie.s a pro- 
cess of evolution, the old animistic objects of 
Sumerian worshiji being intnuluced to form the 
links in tho chain of development. Water remains 
the primordial element, hut an attempt is made to 
reconcile the antagonism between the two concep- 
tions of this element, according as it is regarded 
as anarchic or as under the dominion of law, by 
making Apsu (the Deep) and TiamAt (the watery 
chaos) complementary princij)les whoso union re- 
snlted in starting the evolutionary jirocess, Tho 
first lines of tho kl]>ic run thus : 

‘ When above unnamed was tho heaven, 

(And) earth below by a name was uncalled, 

ApAu (the deep) in the beginning {ristil) being their begetter, 
^nd) the flood (Mummu) of Tiamfl.t the moUier of tliem all, 
Their waters were embosomed together (in one jdace). 

But no reed had been harvested, no marsh-plant seen ; 

At that time tho gods had not appeared, any one (of them) 
Hy no name were they ea.llcd, no destiny [was fixwl]. 

Then were Iho gods created in the midst of [heaven rj, 
liakhniu and Tjakhamu appeared [the first]. 

The ages multiplied, they . . . 

Ansar and Kisar (the Upijcr and Ijower Kinnaincnte) were 
created . . . 

Long were the days, forth came . . . 

Anu their son, [Bel and Kaj.’ 

The cosmogony of the Epic is reprodm-od by 
Damascius, a contemporary of Justinian {de Prim. 
Prindp. 125 [p. 384, ed. Kopp, 1820]). 

‘The Babylonians,’ ho says, ‘like the rest of the barbarians, 
paw over in silence the one principle of the universe and con- 
stitute two, TavthC (TiumM) and ApusOn (ApAu), making 
Apasfin the husband of TavUifi, and denominating her "the 
mother of the gods. " A nd from these proceeds an only -begotten 
son Mfiyniis, which, I conceive, is no other than llie Intelligiblo 
world {vor^rhi Kdtruot) proceeding from the two principles. From 
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them also another progeny is d«’rived, r,akli<' imd f-ukhos 
fcornipted in the MSS into Baking Dukhus); and ugain a tbinl, 
Kissurf^ and Assdros ; from vvliii-b last tbr«-e otlu-is pint i i-il' 
Alios and Illillos (corrupted into IIIImds) and Aos. And itf At.H 
and l)avk6 (Damkina) is born a son t allt d Bcloa (Bel Mtuotlacli], 
who, they say, is tlie fabricator of the worlil.’ 

Hero Mummu, ‘the flood’ or chaos, who is 
idciitilicd with TiainAt in tlio cuneiform text, 
bccoiiicij the son of TiamAt ami ApMi, and is 
accordingly explained by Dam.ascius as tlie ideni 
world - that i.s to .say, the world as it exists in flu; 
mind before it is realized externally. ISucli an 
explanation, however, is excluded by the Epic, 
where Mummu would rather correspond with the 
‘darkness’ which in Cln I* is said to have been 
‘ upon tho face of the deep.’ 

According to the Babylonian legend, the appear- 
ance of tlie gods of light and order was followed by 
the revolt of TiamAt (or, as it would seem, accoia- 
ing to another version, of Apsu). But the powers 
of darkness and chaos were overthrown by Bcl- 
Merodach, who cut TiamAt in two, and strct< hed 
the sky across one of the two halves, thus prevent- 
ing the waters which were in her vein.s from break- 
ing forth again, while tho otlicr half was .'=;imilarly 
conlined under the earth anti sea, tho s[)ring.s of 
which it feeds. The conqiie.st of TiamAt was fol- 
lowed by the creation of man, who was brought 
into existence in order to buihl temples and altars 
and ofler sacriliecH and [iraytu's to the gods. Tho 
world, however, had to bo prepared for the recep- 
tion of man by lixiiig tho movements of the cele.stial 
luminaries, and so regulat ing the sacred calciular, 
and then by creating planU and animals which 
could he oflereil or used in the service of the temple. 
Tho heavenly bodies had existed before tlie war 
with TiamAt, since the ileities with whom they 
were identiliod had been the oflspring of the trinit v 
or triad of Aim, Eu-lil, and Indeed, Bol- 
Merodach himself was originally a Suii-god. 

In the Epic, allusion is made to another system 
of cosmology, which ascribed the universe to the 
creti*tive word. Merodach is descrihe.d as destroy- 
ing and creating hy his word alone, and so moving 
his litnesR to destroy tho forces of anarcny ami 
create a w'orld that should be governed hy law. 

Another system of cosmology was that whicli 
emanateil from Ni^ipur (now Nifler) in northern 
Babylonia, In Ibis TiamAt, tho dragon of the 
subterranean w’atms of chaos, was the elementary 

{ irinciple, the earth having risen out of it in the 
orm of a mountain. The brood of chaos, com- 
posite creatures wdio belonged to a lirst and im- 
perfect cTeation, continued to exist in the <lark 
undergiound, which w’as also tho dwclliug-placo 
of the ghosts and demons of night. How the 
worhl-mountaiu was believed to have hei'ii formed 
wo do not yet know. At tho Syrian Ificrapolis 
(Meinhij) the waters of the deluge of tho Babylonian 
Sisythes were believed to have drained oil' into a 
cavern beneath the temple, which was accordingly 
kept securely clo.‘<ed, and Simi, the daughter of 
the supreme god Hadad, w'as sai<l to Jiavo put an 
eiul to the attacks of a ileinon hy tilling the pit in 
wliich the iiion.'^ter liied, with the water of tlio 
sea (Curetoii and Henan, in I’itra, Spicilrgin/n 
So/esniense, ii. p. xliv), 

Litkratcrk.— H. Gunkcl, Srhirp/ung nnd Chaos (ISUG); A. H. 
Sayce. lectures on the Origin and Growth of Itclinion as Ulus- 
trated Off the Ueligion of Uir Anciriit Ihihi/lonians I’ii. vl., 

and liehgiana of Ancient Etfi/pt and Babylonia (H»U‘.J), jii. ii. t h. 
vi. ; L. W. King, The Seven Tablets of Creation (1002); M. 
Jastrow, Die lieltgion Babylonicm uml A ssyrims, G u sucn, looo 

A. H. 8a YOU. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Bud- 
dhist).-' i. Preliminary notes.— 

(1) In iho carli«*Hi times, speculations on the universe were 
apparently rcKarde.d as wrons. Wo may recall the attitude of 
tho Biiddiia towards (heretical) iloctrincs of the infinity or non- 
itifliiiiy of the world (see A«n<»«tici8M [BuddhistJ, vol. 1. p. 
and his efforts to give a moral or psychological meaning to 
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the researcheH of natural science : when a monk wants to know 
where the material elements (earth, water, etc.) stop in their 
extent, the Biuldha explains, by way of answer, bow ^ople are 
delivered from desire and from existence. Obviously that is 
where the problem lies ; the exterior world, in fact, exists only 
as lon^ as one is ('.(uisc/ious of it i. 

Tt iH probable that a large iitiiiiber of Buddhists, 
imbued witli the ‘ iiioralLsiii ’ of their master, 
avoided frivolous curiosities, — ‘ iion-liuddhist * 
‘mundane’ disciplines (lokdyata)y^ — and were 
content with denying, on the one hand, a supreme 
personal creating power (a lord, Uvara)^ against 
the theists, the Brahmans ; and, on the other, the 
innate independent power of things {svahhdva)^ 
against the svabfuivavCtdins, the materialists. The 
formula, ‘ The diversity of the world comes from 
the act,’* contains for a well-informed Buddhist 
the Alpha and Omega of the necessary cosmological 
information. 

But, long before the time when the Mahftyanist 
books demanded that the learned Buddhist, the 
preaching Bodhisattva, must have a knowledge of 
lay sciences,^ a Buddhist cosmology was formed, 
constituting a vciy well developea collection of 
vai'ious opinions and systematizations; and, in 
fact, accurate information on cosmological ques- 
tions seems to have been as ancient as the state- 
ments defending or ridiculing the sjieculations of 
this kind which we recallc<l alxjve. 

The aim of the preHuiit article is to kIvo an outline of Duddhbt 
cOMinology, without entering Into details (except on a few xKiints 
which have not yet been published, or are obscure), and with- 
out gpending tiino over variants. It should prove interesting, 
and nrolltable for the history of the sects, to study the history 
of tne various theories, to distinguish the most ancient 
elements and aspeds of them, an<i to note the succession of 
borrowin(|[8, inventions, and arrangements. Such a study, 
however, is possible for only a limlteil number of the theories ; 
wo shall endeavour Ui pursue it wherever we can with prudence. 

(2) Meaning of the word , — ‘ Cosmology ’ seems to 
be the most accurate translation of lomprajhapHt 
‘world-teaching,’ a term denoting that part of 
tlie Sarvastivaclin Ahhid/utnim (‘Hummaries and 
systematization of matters of doctrine’ [see 
Abiiidhamm A, vol. i. p. 19]) which deals with 
cosmological problems — the origin, arrangement, 
and destruction of the universe.® 

But the lokaprajmpii deals also with questions 
tliat we do not include as cosmological : the 
Buddhists, in fact (at least the Sarvustivadins), 
distinguisli two ‘ worlds ’ {loka ) — the hhdjanaloka, 
‘ receptacle- world, ’ ® the universe as the abode of 
beings and tlie sattvaloka^ ‘ worlil of 

beings,’ i.e. the mass of living beings, Tliere are, 
accordingly, two lokaprajhapti, the lirst a ‘ cosmo- 
logy,’ the second a ‘ zoology’ {snUva = i;(fov)J 

There arc, naturally, close connexions between these two 
' worlds,’ for the first is nmdo for the second, being created and 
arranged to form a shelter for it. The whole of demonology, 
anthropology, and theology (i.^. pantheology) is connected ^\Tt.h 
cosmology. Although it is dlfncult to separate the two, we 
shall give special prominunco to the facts considered by our 
sources as relating to the ‘ rec^eptairle-world '(bhajanaloka); e.g.^ 
the ulMxics of the gods, the length of their lives, the dimensions 

1 Khys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddfia, London, 1899, 1. 280 ; 
cf. the ‘ foolish questions’ in Milinda, p. 295 (SUB xxxvi. 163). 

2 Khys Davids, op. cit. i. 160, and Bendall's review In 
Atherueum, June SOth, liXX) ; also SUcsosamuchchaya, p. 192, 7. 

# Kannajaih lokamichitryam (Abhidhanmkoia, Iv. st. 1). 
On karma as the cause of the universe, see art. Kxrma. 

^ e.g. Bodhisattvabhumi, ch. viii. 

This lost part, the destruction of the universe, has been 
treate<l in the art. Aoks or tub World (Buddhist), vol. 1, p. 189. 
The Abhidhnrma of the Pali language does not seem to include 
anv lokapahflatli. 

w This expression does not appear to exist in P&li, whore we 
find sahkhtirahka, ‘material world’ (including trees, etc.) (see 
Childers, Diet, of the Pali Language^ London, 1876, p. 463), and 
okdsalnka avakaialoka), ‘ room- world.’ Spence Hardy (see 
Childers, p. 299) translates ‘the world of space,’ ‘the far- 
^xtendwi vacuum’ (see V itniMhiinagga, vil. [JPTS, 1891-3, p. 

7 The pudgala paJlTiatti, which conHiitutca one of the sections 
of the Puli Abhiilhanna (J PTS, 188.3), is the enumeration and 
definition of the various categories of ‘individuals,’ ‘noble 
individuals’ (aryapudgalas), etc., from the moral standpoint, 
particularly from the point of view of their progress in the 
' way ’ of {JPTS, 1906, p. 13.3). 


of their bodies, and their * non-embryogeny ’ are * oosiiiologlual,' 
while their psychology and the right they possess or oo not 
possess to the exercise of virtue aro‘ Eoologfoar(«dtfsafaulR‘A;a). 
The beings, likewise, in one and the same class, inhabiting the 
same part of the ‘ receptoole-world,’ may dilTor in their method 
of generation; men, serpent-dragons, and ganufas (mythic 
birds) are not always bom from the womb or the egg; the 
ohakravartin kings (see art. Oiiakravartin, vol. iii. p, 386 f.) 
resemble gods far more than men, etc.— none of this Is oosmo- 
logical. 

Nevertheless, in order to understand tbe cosmo- 
logical system, we must know the main lines of 
the distribution of beings {sattvaloka). There are 
(1) ‘ immaterial ’ beings, who form the ‘ immaterial ’ 
category {dhdtu), the O.i'upya ; they are nowhere ; 
they have no place in the ‘ receptacle- world ’ (but 
see below, § 8) ; (2) lieings called * material ’ 
but of a subtle material ; they inhabit the higher 
part of the ‘ receptaele-world,^ i.e. the rupadhdtUt 
or ‘material category or rerion,’ according as we 
regard the beings or their limitation (see § 7) ; cimi 
( 3 ) material beings, of grosser substance the lower 
tliey arc in the scale, living in a world of gross 
material, concupiscent {kdnidvacharat kdmabhuj^ 
kdmaprabhdvita), and subject to sensual and 
especially sexual desire (men alone are capable of 
continence, samvara, in this respect) ; these beings 
occupy tlie lower part of the ‘ receptacle- world,’ 
the mmadJUitu, or ‘concupiscence category or 
region.’® 

On the other hand, beings are divided into five 
categories, two good and three bad, called gati^ 
‘ destinies),’ ‘ kinds of existence,’ themselves further 
subdivided into numerous mh-gatia : ( 1 ) the gods 
{dewta) of three classes, according as they con- 
stitute tlie iirst dhdtu (four kinds), or inhabit the 
second dMiu (sixteen kinds and sixteen ‘places,’ 
dvdsa), or inhabit the third dhdtu, tlie kdmadhdtu 
(six kinds and six ‘places’) (see below, § 6); (2) 
men, who are allotted four places, the four con- 
tinents (see below, § 4) ; ( 3 ) ghosts {pretas), one 
place [see below, §5 (in.)]; ( 4 ) animals, one place 
[see below, § 5 (ii.)]; and ( 5 ) the damned, eight 
places ; eight hells [see below, § 5 (i. )]. According 
to this division, tliere would be twenty places in 
tlie kdnmdhdtu. Indeed, it is not at all a satis- 
factory division,* for there are numerous categories 
of beings who have no place in it, notably the 
asuras. 

Many treatises, some of them of ancient date, regard the 
asuras as a sixth gati, placing them between men and ghosts 
(see JPTS, 1889, p. 196 [this Is the opinion of the Anakakas 
and several Uttar apathakas]’, Burnouf, Lotus, 1862, p. 309 
\SBE xxi. 7] ; PiUputrosamagama, ad Bodhicharydoatdra, ix. 
73 ; JPTS, 1884, p. 168, etc.). But the authorities on Abhi- 
dharma*(kathdvatthu,\\ii.V, theBarvastiv&diii Saihmtiparyaya 
[in JPTS, 1906, p. 102] ; Chaudrakirti’s Pahehaskandhapra- 
karaxM)’^ hold that the asuras are not a gati. Some of them 
have the same colour, pleasures, and length of life as the gods 
or the ghosts, and interiuarry with them.<> Nevertheless, the 
asuras have a well-defined place or phaecs (see below, § 5 (iv,)V. 

As regards the numerous demi-gods, goo<l and bad genii, 
vampires (rAkfOsas), dragons {ndgas), divine birds {garudas), 
and ('.elestial musicians {gandharvne^ cf. Mahdvyutpatti, 1 166), 
some of them have a definite pioc’e in hell (demons of torture), 
at the foot of Meru, or near the deities whose followers or 
commensals they are (see below, 9 5 ad jin,) ; others have the 
position rather of magician-ghosts. Popular mythology hod 
shrewd theories concerning them, but they do not appear to 
have much importance in ‘ cosmology ' (lokapra^flapti). 

( 3 ) Sources . — The most systematic work on 
Buddliist cosmology is undoubtedly the second 

1 liupa is usually translated ‘form,’ arupa, ‘formless,’ and 
drupya, 'formlessness.' But, although ‘matter* is far from 
being to us what rupa is to the Buddhists, the present writer 

S refers the translation 'matter* (see 0. A. F. Khys Davids, 
uddhist Psychology, Iiondon, 1900, p. xlUl ; JPTS, 1884, p. 
27 f. ; Mahdvyutpatti, § 101, etc.). 

7 Generally translated ‘desire-sphere,’ hut ‘desire* is in- 
accurate. There is desire, attachment (rilga), in the ‘ region of 
matter,' but only ‘attachment to life’ {bnavaraga)] in the 
‘region of concupiscence ’ there Is also 'attachment to sensual 
pleasures ’ {kdmardga), ‘ concupiscence.’ 

3 Cf. al-Biruni on ‘the dilTerent classes of created beings and 
their names,’ India, tr. Sachau (1910), ch. viii. 

4 Budiihagho^ refers to Majjhima, i. 73 ; see Digha. xxxiil. ; 
Avadanasataka, xli. ; Madhyawakavftti, p. 269, 9 and note. 

3 Tanjur, Mdo, xxlv. 

See Kathdoatthu, loe. cit . ; cf. JPTS, 1884, p. 168. 
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treatise of the Ahhidhamia (Abhidhar7naidstra) of 
the Sarvristivadin Hchool, entitled PrajiUtpiUdstra^ 
the first section of which is the Lobtprajnupli 
(Taiijur, MdOf Ixii. ; see Takakiisu, JPTS^ 19()5, 
pp. 77, 117, 142). ‘ On this section is baseil the 
of Vasubaiidhu'-^ (ch. iii. st. 1-44 
sattoalolai, 45-102 bhajnnaloka), known part icularly 
for the commentary of Yasomitra, Abhidhu'inu- 
koiavydkhyd.^ 

A Tibetan work of the end of the 18th ^ent., 
Dpag’bsa7n4Jon-bzaii( = KnlpadrHmft), ed. bySaratl 
Chandra, Caicntta, 1908, refers to the same Ab/u- 
dhannako^tty whi(;h is quotc<l by ( \ eorj^d , A Iphftbetum 
Tibetanwn (Home, 1762), p. 470, and used, along 
with other Sarvastivildin sources and the Chinese 
literature of the two vehi<des, by S. Ileal, Catena 
of Buddhist Scriptures (London, 1871), p. 16 f., the 
most complete work that we have on the subject 
as yet. 

The ancient sources (Pali and Skr. ‘Little 
Vehicle’), which are the most interesting of all, 
are somewhat scanty and scattered ; they will be 
mentioned arf /new 

The Pali commentaries have had little attention 


from this point of view. Probably most of the 
information they contain has passc<l into the works 
of Spence Haray, Manual of Budhism (London, 
1860), and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists 
(Tiondon, 1866).* 

2. Foundation of the universe; the ‘great 
elements.’-- ’(a) An important cosmogonical feature 
can be traced in the earliest lluddhist^ texts, and 
is evhlently pre-Buddhistic. When Ananda in- 
quires as to the causes of earthquakes, Buddha 
answers as follows ; ‘ This great eartli, Aiiamla, is 
established on water, the water on wind, and the 
wind rests upon space. And at such a time, 
Ananda, as the riiignty winds blow, the waters are 
shaken by the mighty winds as they blow, and by 
the moving water the earth is shaken.’® Another 
siitra relates the questions of the Brahman 
Kft6yapa ; ‘ On what rests the earth ? ’ — * On the 
circle of water.’ * And the cirede of water ? ’ — ‘ On 
the wind.’ ‘And the wind?’ — ‘On the ether.’ 
‘And the ether?’ — ‘You go too far, 0 Bnihman. 
The ether does not rest on anything; it has no 
.sumKut’® (see below, § 9). 

1 By the kindness of Ur, Cordler, the prescut writer has been 
enabled to use extratJbs from this work, for the dvipas in 
particular (see lielow, ft 4). Prof. Takakusu seems to b«) 
mistaken when lie says the section docs not exist in Ohitiesu 
(seep. 118 of iiis art.). 

2 On this work see the article in vol. I, p. 20; Burnouf, 
Introdnctim d Vhiat, du boinldhmtut indien, Paris, 1844, pp. 
663-574 fT. ; and the article of Takakusu. Tlie present writer is 
indebted to Mr. F. W. Thomas for a copy of ch. iii. (Tibetan tr.). 

8 This source will bo quoted as A.K.V., and the folio in 
the M8 of the 'Soci6t^ asiatiqne’ will bo g;iven ; sometimes 
reference will be mode to tiie MS of Burnouf (Burn.) in the 
'fiiblioth6que uationale.' 

4 The European works most frcipicntly referred to in this art. 
are: Warren, Bttddhigin in Translations (Cambridjfe, Mass., 
1896); Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne loi (Paris, 1852), and 
Introduction d Phist, du bouddhisme Lulien (Paris, 1844); 
^muautf Melanges posthumes (Vans, 184^; Geor^i, Alphabetutn 
Tibetanutn (Rome, 1762) ; Kdp}>en, Religion dus Buddha 
(Berlin, 1857-59) ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet (London, 1896) ; 
O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology (l^ondon, 1900). 
See also literature at art. Aoes of tub Would (Buddhist). 

8 See Digha, iL 107 (SBJi xi. 45), and of. Dioydvadtina, p. 204 ; 
also AAguttara, iv. 312 ; iiilincla, p. 68 (SBE xxxv. KKO; Beul, 
Catena^ p. 47. The authorities of R6mnsat, MHanges post- 
hurnes, p. 79 f., Hometimes add a circle of Ore between wat-cr 
ami wind, and a circle of di.amond (where the relics of the 
Buddhas are enclosed) between wind and ether. 

8 Quoted in A. IT. K., and translated by Burnouf, Jntrod. p. 
448 (sooSBE xxxv. 100); cf. Madhgamakavrtti V' a. 6; 
SaAkara, od Brahnuisutraa, ii. il. 4 ; Ramanuja, ml ii. ill. 1. For 
the Vedic orivins of this notion, spoken of by Burnouf, cf. 
BThadarap-yeStop. iii. 6 ; A itareyabrahrnaoa, xi. 0. 4 : ‘ The sky 
rests on the air, the air on the earth, the earth on the waters, 
the waters on the reality (truth, satya)^ the reality on the 
Irrahman, the brahinan on the tapas (creative fervour)’; 
Chhdndogya, 1. 9. 1 : * It is Uie space whence all these creatures 
proceed and into which tiny a^ain descend’ (see Oltraniare, 
ThUosophie brahmaniuue^ Paris, 1906, i. 292 ; Deussen-Geden, 
PhU. of the Upamahadt, Edin. 1006, p. 214 ff.). 


(6) The Buddhists admit four ‘irreateloncnlH’ {mahnbh>da)f 
called f^reat because tiiey arc ihu suUsUict c of all mulcrial 
thinpfs; they are earth, water, tbv, ami wind, or. as Mrs. 

Davids exprcHses it, eurth-eleim*nt, tluul-clemcnt , M;imo elvincni, 
and air-eiement (for their specillc reffiencc iiia> ho 

made to Dhammasahga^i, § !Mi2 [-=C. A. K. Ull^s Davids, Bud. 
Psych, p. 211 1, and to Visiiddhiman'jd, \i. |lr. by Wurrcn, 

0] K cit. ]». vvliero their fiinclinns in Die Inmi.in Ixxly 

are especially Ireatod. (^f. also Majibitna, i. Is.") and iii. 240 
[quoted in A.K.V., Burn. 42al, and Sik/fusnuiuchi'hnijd, p. 244, 
a rc-c.astuf Majjhiina, Iii. 24U). The * |;reat eUMiicnts* consliLnto 
the hhiilarupa, ‘cleineiit-matter,’ whence i.s derived ‘ eleincntiiry 
matter,’ ‘dependent matter’ {bhautikadi ritpam, npuddt/a 
rupam), e.g. the sense-oi’KaiiM, in so far as they are <list.inct 
from ‘ the eye ('f flcsii,’ etc. This kind of matter is subtle and 
refined, in contradi.siinction to the elements that are solid and 
gross (wA^un//, pro nit a ; aiidurikii, hlna). 

The conmioii Indian belief that there is a fiftli great element, 
viz. ether (or spatx', akuiia),^ is Oircepted iiy the Vaiiih.'isikas, 
who quote the siitra mentioneii .above [a (<i)| ; and it wonbi not 

1) 0 dilllcult to And docninentary or logical arguments in their 
favour. [Aid^a is reckoneii a dhatu (a term that often ilcnotes 
‘element’: pcthiridholu, ‘ (‘arthy-clement,’ etc.), ami Uie 
Abhidharma ranks it in tlic category of riipa (matter).] But 
for the .Sautranlika.s and Madh.vamikas nkaia is simply ‘sjiace’ 
(not ‘ether'), ‘void' {ryiomtii sky), not a thing (orthn), but 
simply the absence of anv tiling langible, that which gives 
plaice to things, whence its name (arakosath dadatitij oknsoni).^ 
This is only a name, as the pn-st, nirvuj^a, and the person 
(inidijala) are only names (says a sutra). But the Buddhists do 
not deny a ‘far extended viK'imm,’ etern.al, inllnite, not made 
(asarhskttd), the great nonentity to which, according to the 
materialists {Digha, i. :15 ; Sadiyutta, iii. 207), the senses and 
lntelligeni*.e return at deatii. 

3. The small universe ; general notions. — 

We shall see lielow’ (ft gHliat the Biuidhi.sU imagined great 
‘cosmoi,’ or ‘chilioooanioi,’ but we .shall first consider the 
‘small universe,' the creative unit of these great coiuhiiiations, 
which exU’iul to tlie farthest limits of sjiaoc. 

The starting- point of fho ‘small cosiiiologjr ’ is 
thoold Indian and Biahinanic goographical notion : 
in the cont-rii of tbo world is a great mountain 
(Meru, Snmnru = Iliimllaya), where tho gods 
dw'oll, and round wdiioli the sun inovea. To tbn 
south lies India {Jambtuhupa ) ; to llio other sides, 
tbo other continents. The following is the Buddhist 
description, in its most syslcMiiatic form {Abhi- 
(Ihtirinakoia and common tai y ). When the time has 
conic for a now creation, after chaos, when every- 
thing i.s burnt up or ‘ volatilized ’ {see art. Ages of 
THE World [Buddhist]), tlio heaven of Bralinia 
appears lirst of all (and tlie gods wdio bail been re- 
born in liiglier heavens come to ho re-born here) ; 
then the heavens of the gods ParanirtnitaoaAa- 
vartins, Nirnidnaratts, J'usitas, and Ydinus (see 
§ 6); next, much lower, come (1) the wind-circle 
{'vdyumandala), infinite in surface, resting on 
space, and 1,600,000 yujann.s (or leagues) in thick- 
ness.* On this wind - circle, the cloud of the 
creation pours a .sea of 1,1‘20,000 leagues of golden 
water in a circle of 1,203,450 leagues’ diameter. 
This sea, set in motion by the wdnd, gives (2) tlie 
water-circle {dpnintitlala), of 800, (MM) Icjigiies’ thick- 
irnss, and (3) the golden earth (kaiicluiriainai/i 
b/iumi), which rises to the top like cream on milk, 
320,000 leagues in thickness. The cloud then 
pours on this golden earth gold, precious stoiie.s, 

> 0. A. F. Rhys Davidu (op. cif. pj). 1(16, li>r, 265) tninslatfu 
mahilbhuta ' the things-that-have iH'come, file grosHeri (ievvor- 
denen, Tai-<fi%v6pn’n., a far more Rcientido term than <*lemonts or 
o-roixpia’; but po.sHihJy the expreKsion innhabhiita pre- 
Biiddhitit, and ih uaed in a hctibo that is not Hpeoifleally 
UuddliiHt. What i» not matter (rapo) tlunight, cte.— although 
‘ becoming ’ par cxedlr.ncc, is not hhittu. 

* There is a good summary on dknm, ‘flp.aee'or ‘ether,' in 
Vosudev Anant .Sukhtankar, Vedanta according to Jininmiuja 
(Vienna, BMW), p. 52. See also Burnouf, hdus, j). 51.5; ,Sloka- 
vdrttiJM, pp. 380, 770 (Oliowkhambfi Skr. .Ser.), tr. pj). BWl, 433 
{BiJbL Jndica, BK)7); 8arad Oharulra, Tit/. Diet. (Calcutta, 
1002), p. 425; Sikiiasanmchchaya, pp. 240, 32;i; Madbyama- 
kavrtti, pp. 129, 271, :W0, 4i:i, 5(15, 52S; Ahgatfara, 1. 176; 
Majjhirna, iii. 241 ; nathdoatthu vi. d. 7; and A. F. Rhys 
Davids, op. cit. p. BW (ef. V isuddhimagga, JPTS, 1891, p. 124, 
and JPTS, 1884, pp. 27, 20). 

^*JkdM is great, since it gives place to the production 
(bhavat) of all rupa, but it is not a bhuta’ (Chandrakirti, 
Paflohaskandhaprakarax^a, p. 27.5a). 

4 Certain sources give the names of the wiilrlwinds of tida 
wlnd-cirele ; see Beal, Catena, p. 101 ; cf. below, p. 137. 
According to Abhidharmakoia, iii, 87, the yojann = H kroia { — 
the length the voice can carry) -4(MH) ‘arcs' (da ?) *=-10,000 
hands (Aosta, l.e. * cubits ’) = 16,000 x 24 fingers (ahgult). 
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earth, water, iron, etc., whic^h form («) in tlie 
centre of tlie syHlcni, Mount Mem ; {b) eif^ht 
mountaitiH, cu* (•(uifcntric <thaiii,s of mountains, 
seven of wliicli (of ^^)M) are quite near Meru and 
near each ollmr, wliile the eij-hth (of iron) is 
almost at tlio very c«lgc of the system ; (c) oceans 
flowin;' between the concentric mountain-chains; 
and («) islands, notably four great islands or 
continents situated in the large.st of the oceans — • 
the ‘exterior’ ocean, between the 7th and 8th 
inonn tains.* 

The outside mountain is called Chakravala, and 
this name is also applied to the entire * small 
universe,’ lokadhdtUy or ch’iturdviimkalokadhMu^ 

* four-continents-iiniversc.’ 

Ohakravalu 1-he Sakwata of Sp. Hardy) = * circle,’ 

‘ bracolct,' * horizon ' (8*je R. Senart, Kmai sur la Ugende du 
Biuldha \ Paris. 1882, p. 6 ff.). In the northern aourecs there 
are a chakravala-moiintain and a Kroat-c/iaitmm/a-mnuntain, 
called ‘ black inoiintuins ’ or * tiine-niountaina ’(ibd/aparvafa ; see 
Mahe4vara, ad A marahi^a, 2, 2, 2; DhannaHaAgraha, 5124; 
Lalitavistara [Halle, 19(12], p. 192 ; Lotut, in SHH xxl. 2;« : 
Sdc\i>i!famuchchaya, p. 24«). Perhaps the ‘ffreat chakravala' 
envelops a group of sniall univerHcs (see below, § 9). Between 
three universea, which form three tangent circles, there is a 
dark region, ‘ intrauiundane darkness’ (ZoJLvinfnr/fcrt), a special 
hell — a coHinic abyss, which recalls the ttndramhhanath tamas, 

‘ unsupported darkness,’ of Itigveda, i. 182. (1, vii. 104. 3 (see 
Vujha, coin, on ii. 12; Sn. Ilai^y, Lcgetids, p. 110; Burnouf, 
Lotus, p. 832 ; and Boal, Catena, p. 64). 

The iron-inountain-raTige, Chakravala, like the 
continents, rests on the golden earth. It is 312^ 
leagues high and .812^ liroad, and 3l‘2J leagues 
above the level of the exterior ocean which it sur- 
rounds. This ocean is 32‘2,(M)0 leagues in extent,* 
and is bounded on the inner side by the Nomim- 
dhara range (‘ fclly-beariug ’), 625 leagues in height 
and breadth, and 312^ leagues in projection (above 
the ocean’s level). Them there is an ocean of 1250 
leagues then Vinatahi, ‘ inclined,’ 1250 in height 
ana breadth, 625 in projection ; an ocean of 2500 
leagues ; jUuabtrna^ ‘ lior.se-cur,’ 2500 ; an ocean 
of 5000 ; Sudttriana, ‘ beautiful,’ .5000 ; an ocean of 
10,000; K/mdiritka^ ‘ acacia (?),’ 10,(K)(); an ocean, 

20.000 ; Imdhdraf * plough-pole-bearuig,’ 20,0(X) ; 
an ocean, 40,000 ; Yftgamdharn, ‘ yoko-liearing,’ 
40,0(K) ; an ocean, 80,000 ; Mount Meru, 160,000 
leagues liigli, SO, (WO leagues above the level of the 
ocean, 80,000 leagues broad, and 320,000 leagues 
in perimobw. The dlstanee, then'fore, from the 
axis of Meru to tlio Cliakraviila-mouiitain i.s 
600,437 '5 loagii<!s ; tho diameter of the whole is 
1,200,875 (A bh idfiarmnko.^a). 

As regards the order of the mountains, we have followed 
A.K. P., DiryCirndana (p. 217), Beal, Kitol {Ilandbookof Chinese 
Buddhism, Bondon, 18.88) ; there are curious variatiouH In Mahd- 
vuutyatti, 5 194 ; Dharmasahgrnha, S 12.'j ; Mnhavnslu, ii. 3(H); 
Sikstis. p. 246 ; Visiuidhimagga, ami A'emijataka (Jdtaka, vl. 
125). Cf. a curious di.scusslou in Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, on the 
commentators on some of these divergencies ; cf. also Sp. Hardy, 
Legends, p. 82. The nanus of the innuntaiiis are soinelimus 
doubtful, e.g. Tiadhara, Tsadhara, I^adhdra, Isadhara, Jsdn- 
dhara. The dimensions of the inouiitaiiis and oceans also difTer. 
The Pali documents have, as the starting-point of their caicula- 
tious, a Meru of 1(18,(KH) leagues high, with base 84x84, and 

80.000 above 8ca-lcvel(an(;ieut source, AAguUara, iv. 100) ; from 
this, if we adopt a scheme that appears as classical in all sources, 
wo get 42,()(MJ for the first ocean, and the same for the first 
circular chain of mountains, then 21,000. . . . This would give 
a greater total diameter than that which we got according to the 
Ahhidharnuikoia. Now, the Pill Jindlarhkdra has for the dia- 
meter of Chakravala 1,119,440 (Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 85, seems 
inaccurate), and the Visnddhimagga has 1,203,460, i.e. the num- 
ber atirihuted by the Koia to the water-circle, which, according 
to A.K. V., o.xceo<iH (Xiakravala by 2.576. 

Tho seven etineentric mountain -ranges have tho generic name 
of Kuhichaln, ‘ principal, noble mountains.’ They are composed 
of gohi, being exiTescences of the golden earth. 'I’liey aro ‘ like 
walls,' their height and thickness being e<jual. One may ask, 


1 See an excellent man of the Chakravala (100,000 leagues to 
an ineii) in Cogerly, Ceylon Ihuhlhism, Colombo, lfM)8. 

*-( There are numerous legends on this ‘ great ocean ’ ; see Sp. 
Hardy, Legends, p. 121. On the Mahusamudra wo niav' refer 
Ui Saihyutta, v. 4U. 

» The generic name of the seven ‘ interior ’ oceans is sidanta (?), 
Ttbetau rol-mtsho, ‘ lakes with gentle waves.’ For their iiarticu- 
lar names, seo Dharmasahgraha, § 126 ; Childers, s.v. ‘ Magaro’ ; 
Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 84 ; Uiiinusat, op. eit. p. 80. 


however, whether they are perpendicular, or, like our moun- 
tains, inclined. The answer is that they are really a little 
broader at the base (A.K. V.). It is not cilear whether they are 
circular or form sciuares. They aro often represented square ; 
1-tsing l>elieveH the earth to be square, like Buddhist convents. 
It is quite (pertain Uiat, in the Sanskrit AbhidhamM, Meru is a 
parallelepiped.* 

4. Jhnpns, islands ’or * continents,’ (abodes of 
mankind).*— In the ‘exterior* ocean, lacing the 
eaKtern, southern, etc., sides of Mount Meru, and 
lit up in succession at distances of 6 hours after 
each other by the sun turning round Meru, are 
four islands \rlvlpu, dipa). They are formed of 
excellent earth, and rest on tho golden earth, or 
circle of gold {kdiichanachakra), with a depth of 
80,600 leagues of water (cf. Divydvaddna, p. 197, 7). 
Tlicse islands are su]>posed to be on a level with 
the ocean, and it appears that, in this general 
definition, tho small variations that constitute our 
earthly inountains are not taken into considera- 
tion.* 

(1) Til the east is the Purvavideha^ ‘Eastern 
Videha,** in the form of a half or cre.scent moon, 
to which are attributed, nevertheless, four sides : 
three 2000 leagues {yojana) long, the fourth 360 
leagues (perimeter, 63.50 leagues). The men in 
this continent dwell in towns and villages, and 
livo for 250 years ; they are 8 cubits {nasta) iu 
liemht, and their faces, like tlio continent itself, 
aro iialf-moon-shaped.® 

(2) In tho soutn is Jambudvipa,^ ‘ Iloae-apple- 
tree’s continent,’ "* our continent, the continent 
where the Buddhas are born. It is a chariot in 
form, with four sides : three 2000 leagues long, 
tho fourth 3*5 h‘agues (perimeter, 6003*5). Tho 
men there live 100 years at most ;® their he^ht is 
from 3 50 to 4 cubits ; they re.scmble the continent 
in shape. (3) In the west is the Aparagodana (or 
•^godcinlya or -^'goydna), ‘ Western pasturage.’* It 

* The present writer does not know the source of Sp. Hardy’s 
curious description (Manual of Jlutlhism, p. 10) ; Mum is 
round ; at thu summit and at tho base it is 10,(X)0 luaguus in 
diameter, halfway up (at tho soa-lovcl) 60,000, and halfway up 
the projecting part 30,000 leagues. On Brfihmanicul authorities 
coiirerning Meru, see Bbhtlingk-Roth, s.v. 'Meru’; Fausbdll, 
Indian Mythology, 1003; E. W. Hopkins, JAOS, 1010, p. 366; 
Al-Biruu), India, i. 242, 327. 

The Bali canonical sources seem very scanty ; thus the 
emuiipraiion of the dinpas is niissing in the chapter of the 
’Fours 'in the A-hgutiara, while the Sadiyutta speaks of four 
dipas, thu possussioii of which is not so precious as that of the 
four verities. See Bpencu Hardy, Manual, pp. 4, 14, Legends, 
p. 8.4 ; Warren, pn. 40, 04 ; Mahavyutpatti, $ 164 ; iJharmasah- 
graha, § 120; Divyavadana, p. 214 IT. ; Lnlitavistara, p. 149; 
Guorgi, Alph. Tibet, p, 473 ; Koppen, Jliuhlhism. i. 2.33 ; Watl- 
dell, Latnaism., p. 897 ; R^niusat, Fo kow-Ki, Paris, 1836, p. 81, 
Melanges posth. p. 71 ; Beal, Catena, pp. 21, 35. Tho Bmhniaim 
have various nomonclatures for the c;ontinunts, and notably one 
of four: lihadrdiva ('eood horsaa'), Jamhu, Ketumdla, Uttara' 
kurus (see E. W. Ho])kinH, ./ A OS, 1910, p. 308, and art. CoBUO- 
aoNy AND COHMOLOOY ] Indian]). 

3 Sarad Chandra ('A’frsfan Diet. p. 1173 IT.) gives the names of 
the inountains of the several continents — six, four, five, and two 
respectively— with tho names of tlio wild beasts inhabiting 
them. 

* Videha^ the modern Tirhut; Tibetan Itis-hphags, ‘nolile 
body ’ (play on the Bkr. word deha, * body ’), ‘ hecause the human 
height there is double what it is in our continent,’ i.e. in the 
JainlnnlvijHi. 

0 Bhumiva^dt, * because of the influence of the place, as well as 
tho inhabitants of the Himalaya or the Vindliya mountains, have 
partioularcharactoriBtica’(A./f.K. 266a; cf. Sp. Hardy, Legends, 
p. 86). Notice the good foundation for this ethnographical ob- 
servation. The inhabitants of these parts of India are really of 
Tibetan race or ‘autochthonous.’ 

8 Also Jumbusa‘(pJ(b)a, ‘thicket of jarnhu-treeH' (Afiguttara, 
iv, 90 ; Suttanipata, 652 ; A.K. V. 262a). 

7 On this name, see art. Cobmooony anu Cosmodoov (Indian), 
Aiiguttara, I. 104 (1883). According to Sarad Chandra (Tih. 
Diet. p. 1048), this continent is also named ’from the jam-jam 
sound made by the falling from heaven of the leaves of the 
wishing-tree into the river Ganges.' Wu are not concerned with 
the Buddhist geography of this continent (Sp. Hardy, Manual, 
p. 16, etc.). 

» Thu V'ibhahga (PTS, 1904, p. 422) knows only one length of 
human life (which is the same as that of Jambu) : vassasatam 
alpam vd bhiyyo vd. Life differs in one and the same continent 
according to the period of the age of the world (see Aqbb op thi 
World iBuddlilstl, vol. 1. p. 189). 

V This is, at least, the meaning of the Tibetan Nub ba-lah- 
tpyod, but go^ is a geographical name. 
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is round, i.e. it has three sides of 2500 leagues 
(pcriiii. 7500) ; ^ length of human life, 500 years ; 
height, IG cul)its. (4) In the north, the iJttarn- 
kurUy ‘Northern A’wrw-land’* [Auttarakaurava)^ 
is an oblong, 4 x 2000 leagues. There arc neither 
villages nor towns ; length of life, 2000 years ; 
height, 32 (mbits. 

The al) 0 vc diiiienwoMS ore those of the Lokaprajtlapti an«l the 
Abhulhaiinakuia (ii. 63 t). The Lalitarisiara has them ar- 
rangetl iu t))i» ordor~9000, 7000, 8000, and 10,000 leagues ; Sp. 
Hardy has 7000, 10,000 (In length and breadtli), 7000, an<i 8000. 

In the diagrams which the Buddhist cult (Great Vehicle and 
Tantrism) uses for the ‘ offering of the universe,' s the continenfji 
are represented : (1) half-moon (ardhachandra) and white, 
triangular {tryoAra) and golden, (3) circular and red, and (4) 
square and dark blue. 

According to the * northern ' sources, there are alongside of 
each continent two small continents {xipadmpas), of the same 
shape h\it half the Bi/.e, in the following order, starting from 
N.E.E. : Delia and Yideha, 01/amara (Ohowrio [?!) and Apara- 
ch&mara (Western Chowric), H&tas-island and Uttarainantrin* 
Island, Kurus-island and Kauravos-islaiid. Their inhubitimta 
are monstrous creatures with three eyes, legs, and ears (Kalita- 
drurna). According to JMaka, i. 03 (Warren, p. 04), there is an 
archipeiago of 500 islands round each continent. 

The MahavyutpatU names the last four ‘little c.ontinent«' 
according to the names of their Inhabitants (cf. uitardljt kurapdh 
[Mafuibhiirata, vi. 208])— Aita, an inhahitaiit of Bata, an ancient 
geographical name, although the readings Sdpi and Suthil have 
a feminme appearance ; Tibetan gyo-ldan, * deceitful *( =/fafAa) ; 
Uttarainantrin - lain-mchog-hgro, ‘ best way-goi ng. ’ Fo r kurwa 
and kauravaa (sgra-ini-Mflan and agra-mi-8flan-zla, according to 
Desgodins), see Wa<ldeU, p. 309. 

5. Unhappy existences {an(lya).—(i.) Thk 
DAMNED.^ — (a) Hot JieMa . — ISveiity ihotisiind 
leagues under Jamhudvipa (the soutliem part, 
or part under Hodh Gfiya) is the Amchi hell 
(‘ no release ’ ^J), forming a cube of 20,000 leaguijs. 
Above it are seven other hot hells, callecl (in 
descending order): (1) Sailjtva, ‘reviving,’ be- 
cause winds re-animate the dying damned ; (2) 
Kdhmitrn, ‘ black string,’ whicn cuts the damned 
into pieces (cf. JFTSt 1884, p. 7G) ; (3) f^ahghata, 

* dashing together,’ between mountains, etc. ; 
(4) liauravaf ‘weeping’ ; (5) Mahdmurava^ ‘great 
weeping’ ; (6) TCtpana,, ‘heating’ ; and (7) .Prntd- 
pana, ‘ greatly heating’ (A.K. V, ad iii. 58). 

Some authorities (cf. A.K.V, and Beal, Catena, p. 57) tliiiik 
that the hells are pyruuiidal in shape, each of them being 
smaller towards the upiicr pari , ‘ like a lieap of grain.' We arc 
told also that each hell is 4()U0 leagues deep. According to the 
Kalpadruma, there is, (Irstof all, a layer of 500 leagues of white 
clay, then 500 leagues of black clay, then the Safljiva and the 
other six hells occupying 10,000 leagues, the last of them, 
Pratajtana, reaching lO.lXK) leagues underneath the surface of 
the Jambxulvxpa ; then the Aviaii is ‘Z0,000 leagues. 

No name seems to exist in the earliest I'ali texts for the burn- 
ing * great hell ’ of Majjhinxa, 1. 337, ill. 107, 183 (cf. Aimattara, 
i. 188), which is also the hell In whu'-h schismatics suffer lor an 

* age of the world ' (kalpa) (see Chxdlavagga, vil. T), 4 ; A hgut- 
tara, v. 70, etc.). This hell is clearly the Avichi of the later 
Utorature.** Bee, e.g.^ the descriptiou in Majjhimavi the ma- 

1 IT -.3 in the Abhidhannakoia. Bp. Hardy has S'14286 
(Manual, p, 10). 

2 Different from the Kurus (Central India) and the Southern 
Kurus. It is Ptolemy’s Oittrrokorra (see art. Bi.K8T, Auodr op 
TIIS [Buddhist], vol, if. p. 087, and [Hindu] ib, p. 098 f., and also 
A'Agultara, iv. 896, on the moral and spiritual characters of the 
Uttarakunikas). The Tibetan translation of this word, like 
several others, is ouoniatopoetic, agra-mi-sfian, ' disagreeable 
sound * (itu-raea ; ku-\/m, ku, a pejorative, rti, ' to make any 
noise '), * for during the seven days before death, one hears the 
disagnrecable souiulof the death.’ 

8 Seo ‘ Adikarmapraciipa,' in Poussin, BmtddhUme ; Btudea et 
MaUriaux, Brussels ana London, 1898, u. ‘224 ; Waddell, Lama- 
p. 808 (with plate) ; Georgi, Alph. Tibetanum, p. 472. 

4 See art. IlBL5j[Buddhist). The ohief sources for the Bud- 


E . hi ; Waddelf, Lainaiani, p. 92 ; and on the pains, AAguttara, 
188 (Warren, p. 257) ; Divyavaddna, p. 876 ; Majjhima, no. 
120 ; Kathavatlhu, xx. 3. A comparison with the Brahinanical 
and Hindu sources is instructive and necessary (see esjiccially 
Peer, * lAEnfet indien,' in ./A, 1892, Ii. [partly translated in the 
JBTS of India, 1894, pt. iv. app. ii.]). 

5 Of. Bp. Hardy, Manxinl, p. 27. Waddell makes the hells 
bejnn 11,900 leagues below the surface. 

8 A mchi, ‘ no refuge,’ ‘ no roleaHo.’ The Chinese sources men- 
tion various regions in the A vlchi ; cf. the Saddhannaamftyu- 
paathdna (Nanjio, Catalogue, 1888, no. 079, 804) quoted in 
Sik^daamuchchaya, p. 69 f., the ’ terrible-birds ’ (3000 leagues), 
‘ the infernal precipice,’ ' the hole with wheels,’ etc. 


hdniraya, which has three names : (l) chhaphamii/afanika (cf. 
Saihyutta, iv. 120), ' six organs (suffer ing) ’ ; (2) miUX mu mxihnta, 
'reunion of Javelins,’ because every tliousMiul >eurs (or every 
hundred years) two Javelins pierce the heart of die damned, and 
meet inside it ; and (S) pachchattavedaiiiija, ‘ to lie known only 
by personal experience.' After innumerable oenturie.stlie guilty 
one passes into the ntaada, a zone whieli Kurroimds the great 
hell, and where there is access tlirough four gates to llio four 
cardinal iHiints, and there suffers the pain culled vu{fhnnima. 

On each of the four sides of each ludl llioro 
are four utsadas (usmda ; osnpat in S[>. II. inly, 
Manual^ p. 27), excrescences (cf. narnbtkninhhn., 
‘hell-jar,^ ‘ hcll-prominenco ’), antecliumbciH, or 
rather ‘post-cluiinbcrs,’ of hell, in which the 
damned in succession are tortured on leaving liell 
in which tlw^y are .souietimcH finally rejected). 
They are: (1) kukiiln (kulkiHd), ‘litjry pit,’ 
chati-fire* ; (2) kHndpa, ‘ corpse- quagmire’ (cf. 
guthaniraya) ; (3) ksuramdrga, ‘ razor-road,’ etc. 
(etc. ~asipa(trava?utf ‘ sword -leaved forest,’ and 
Mlmalivana, ‘ seeinul-fore.st ’ with cruel lards); 

(4) the nadi, ‘river,’ by its name Vaitariini, the 
Indian Styx, which is conjectured to be as early as 
the Brahmiinas (of. Kharudalca nadi [Mrfjj/iimd]f 
A.K. V. iii. 60).^ 

Hell contains sixteen utsadaa (brgyad-po kun-la lhag bcu-drug, 
‘to each of the eight, sixteen utaadaa' [A.K. V.\). A primitive 
idea, which is more satisfiie.tory, is to regard the four vtsiidaa 
as HO many zones surrounding the igneous cage in the centre. 

The dammal of the SnAjiva live there for 500 years of 12 
montiis of 30 days, but each day is e<jmil to the length of the life 
of goils in the lieaven of the Four Kings (see below, <jt 6), and so 
on, life in the Tdpana being calculated ns a funcHoii of the life 
of tMeparaniniiitavaiavartin gods (see ib.). In the Pratupana 
life la.st8 for half of an antarakalpa (see art. Auks or tij« Wohi-d 
[B uddhist], vol. 1. p. 188), in the Amchi one antarakalpa 
(A.K. I'.). The interiiretation of the A'orfrt is, therefore, similar 
to Buddhaghoj^a's (AVifAucuff Aw, xiii. 1), wiiich fixes the exist- 
ence of the damned, called katpaatha, ‘ last i tig a kalpa,' at jtn of 
a (great) ifca/pfi, while the Bdjagiiikaa undersfand a great kalpa 
here (see the texts concerning schismatics quotetl above). '■< 

(h) Cold hells. — According to tho northern 
Bource.8, eight cold hells are distinguished : (1) 
Arbvdiiy (2) Nirarhnda^ (3) Atain^ (4) Itahava^ 

(5) Jinhuva, (6) Utpala, (7) radina, (8) Maha- 
padma, (1), (2), (6), (7), and (.S) are named from 
th(i sliajie of their inhabilants; in (I) and (2) tho 
damned are like nrbndas^ ‘around mass’ (‘ hiihhlc,’ 
‘tumour,’ ‘first-numth fetus’); in (0), (7), arnl (8) 
they rc.semhio lotuses. The nanies of (3), (4), and 
(5) are onomatopoetio : the teeth of the damned, 
knocking against mich other with the cold, produce 
tho sound (ttala, etc. (A.K. K.).“ 

These liells, which are 2000 leagues deen, arc 
arrangcMl iu stages, like the hot hells, auil near 
them (Kalpadruma) \ or — a view which seems 
preferable — they are placeil in the ‘ intva-mundane 
darkness’ (lokdntarika viraya), among tho Chak- 
ravalas (Beal, Catena^ \\ 04, according to Abhidhar- 
maMstra ; Dialogues, ii. 9). Sp. llarily (Manual^ 
p. 69) places tho ghosts (pretas) in this darknesa. 

The ancient BtlJi texts, SuthyuUtt, i. 162, Ahgut- 
tara^ v. 172, and Suttanipdia, p. 1‘23 (SHE x. 119), 
give tho same nomenclature with a few variants 
and additions (Korn, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1890, p. 58) ; but tho names, originally 
at least, did not refer to distinct hells. They de- 
noted the periods, increa-sing by the inultinle 20, 
during which the damned person lives in lieil : ‘ If 
there were a load of sesainum seed containing sixty 
bushels (20 khdrls), and a man after the lapse of 

1 On the utsadaa, see Morris, in JILT'S, 1887, p. 144 ; Mahdvyut- 
patti, § 216 : Bumouf, Lotus, p. 568 ; E. Beiiarl, Maharaatu, I. 6, 
372 note, III. 309, with which cf. Majjbima, lii. 18.') (Neumatiii, 
iii. 854, translates kukkiilaniraya wrongly as ‘dogs’ hell'), 
JPTS, 1884, p. 165, 1887i p. 47 ; Baiud Chandra, Tib. Diet. 
p. 983; Waddell, !>. 90 ; iiuttanipdta, v. 070. 

2 Buddhaghotfa gives a different interprelation (ad Eathd- 
vattku. xi. 5). 

3 A rbuda = Tib. chu-hur, * water-bubble ; nirarbuda = chu- 
bur-rdul-ba-can, ‘ dust -bubbles’ (ljut elsewhere rdol-ba-can[‘t]) ; 
then ao tham-j)a, ‘ ciialtering of teeth,' and a-chu . . . zer-ha, 
‘where one suys “ Akin " ’ ; ut-pa-la Ita-hnr gas-pa, ‘ where one 
is split [by tho cold] like an utpala,' i.s. tiie damned are split 
into 8, SO, or 00 pieces, according to the number of petals of the 
lotus after which the hell is called (Georgi, Alph. Tibet, p. ‘206 : 
cl. Beal, Catena, p. 63, and Waddell, p. 96). 
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every hundred yoarw were to take from it one 
sesainum seed, tliat loail would sooner dwindle 
away than one Ahhiula hcdl ; and even as are 
twentv Alduida hells, so is one Nirabbiida liell.’ 
Tile AbhiilJmrmdhd'a (iii. 84) has the same method 
of counting for the itrbuda, etc. Arhuda^ etc., are 
what are called ‘liigh nwmnYAW {Mahdvyntpnttit 
§ 246 [lUl-1021, § 250 [9-14]; see Ages of the 
World [Huddhist], vol. i. p. JS8*’). 


(c) There are Bomu hells about which wo know nothlu)r but 
the liana's, e.ij, the Saihsavakn (VhnannraUhu, p. 60), and tho 
trwliLioiis of the Grout Vehicle are rich in inultiplf! invcnlioiiH. 
Wft may iiK'tit ion (he hells that the Tibetans call ' ephemeral * 
{ili-tHha-bn), which are the * frontier hells' of IJeul (C’afe^ki, p. 
66), Skr. prn,li'iiilui or j>rat]jL‘knnarakas(^) (see Mafiflvattu, 1. 
468, 011(1 Ilurnouf, inlmluctton, p. 320). They arc rescirvotl for 
Hinall sins or for special cateifones of sinners (sec art. Ilonni- 
HATTVA, vol. 11. p. 7140). 'J’hey are found on (.he hordera of the 
hells, in the ooean, in the world of men, and in the deserts of 
JainOudvipa. There are 84,0(K) of them. 

(ii.) Animals. — Tlie animals form the class im- 
iiiediatcly alsivo tlie dainncd. They are divided 
into niany nalcgories (o.g. MaJJhimu, no. 129), and 
tlieir special abode is tho ‘exterior ocean’ ; hut, as 
everybody kno^ys, they are mot witli in tJie world 
of men, and (in .spite of wdiait certain heretics 
say) not in the world of the gods {Kathdvatthuy 
XX. 4). 

(iil.) J’KKTAS, ‘THE DEAD’ or ‘ GHOSTS.* —The 


popular belieis conct'Tuing the dead have not yet 
been systematized, as may lie seen from the Peta- 
vatthu and tlie literature of every epoch (see artt. 
Death, etc. [lliuldliist], State of the DKAi>[lJud* 
didst], <!t<!.). Sneaking generally, we may say that 
the pretffs dwell almost everywhere throughout tlie 
world of men, hut especially in the kingdom of 
Yatn-tf, which is divided into 36 provinces, situated 
600 leagues below Jamhudmpa. There they live 
600 years, a day being equal to a human month. ^ 

^ (iv.) Asukas, ‘ KON-(ioi)S.’ *~Tlieir abode is espe- 
cially in the caverns of Mount Meru, below the 
level of tlie .sea, whore there arc four towns of 
11,000 leagues, at deiiths of 20,000, 40, (KX), 60,0(K), 
and 80,000 leagues, namely, ‘Shining,’ ‘Star- 
tassel,’ ‘ Deep,’ and * (hilden town,’ with Kahn 
(the spirit of the eclipse), Kauthaimiludhara, I’nspa- 
maladliara, and Vein acid tra as kings.* Hut they 
often leave their abysses to conquer Mcru, and 
light with the ‘Tliirty-tlirce gods ’ and their van- 
guard (dragons and yalems); hence the mistake 
made by some authors in saying that they dwell 
on the fourth stage of Meru. 

Tliero is an inliidte number of yahsas {yakkhciy 
‘a being to be worshipped,’ ‘a powerful spirit’ 
[Kern, Afanual, p. 69]), terrestrial {bhnuma^ living 
on the surface of the earth and under the earth), 
atmosjilieric, etc.^ Three (categories occupy a special 
place in our sourc.es {AhhuUuintiakokt, iii. 56) as 
inhabit ants of Mount Meru. 

On Meru tliere are four terraces [pnrisaiidaf 
ban-rim) of 10,000, 81X10, 4000, and 2000 leagues, 
separated from each other by 10,000 leagues. The 
fourth is reserved for the Four Kings, wlio are 
classed as god.s (</cm.?) {.see below, §6); the other 
three are inhabited by (I) ilw yak^afi karatapdniSf 
‘ bowl in hand,’ (2) ihoyaksas^ndlddharoSf * bearing 

1 A study of tlie pretas ‘ with magical i) 0 wer,’ and of the king 
of (,he preMut (pettirnja), as well as that of the ‘guardians of the 
hells’ (who may hear the name of god [Kathdvatthu, xx. SJ), 
et(\, belongs to the doctrine of existing beings rather than to 
cosnuilogy. 

2 (Jti the (mtra$. see above, p. 130 ; and art.. Daitya. 

3 According to Katpatiriinia, p. 6 ; Heal (Catrun, p. f>l) is of a 
different opinion. See Hurnouf, Jiitmluction, p. 001 (iiMTorrect) ; 
Keppen, 1. 240; Nugarjuna’s ‘Epistle,’ in JPTS, 1880, p. 27: 
Mahavyiifpatti, i 111; Diryaraddna, pp. 126, 148,222; flfahd- 
i’(wfn, i. 30, ii. 344, iii. 138, 2.64. The MahnixtHtu speaks of five 
armies of nmm.v, hut mentions only three kings- -Veniachitrln, 
Kahu, and Mucliilimla. The Kat havatthu 1)aBsoeiutes (Jhe 

Vojittchittl with the gods, an(l the kdfakufljakm 
with the pretat. ( in the war of the asuras with the eurem, see 
AAgutlara, iv. 433 ; JPTS, too;), p. M.i, etc. 

mention the twenty-eight generals of the yak^M 
referred to in Lalitavidara^ p. 202. 


garlands,’ and (3) the yak§as saddmadaa (aa</«- 
nmttas [Dlghfif ii. 260]), ‘always drunk.** 

6. Heavens of the concupiscence-world {kdina^ 
dhdtu).~~(a) On the fourth terrace of Meru is tho 
retinue of tho Four (Ircat Kings {chaturma/Ui- 
rdjakdi/ikas, rat unwKt hard] lkas)f 80,000 in all (?),* 
and (higher up, if we are to believe Dig?ia, i. 216) 
tho Four Great Kings, rulers of the cardinal points. 
Those are the first beings who regularly receive 
tho name of ‘ gods,’ and are classed as such. The 
length of their life is 500 years, a day lieing equal 
to .50 human years, and their height is i kroia 
( = it yojamt, * league ’). Perhaps the numerous ser- 
vants and eonrf iers of the Great Kings, tho gan- 
dharvas, ‘celestial musicians,’ etc., although they 
are not dems, ought to be regarded as belonging 
to this eategory. 

Half-way up Meru are tho chariots of the sun (61 
leagues), of tho moon (a league further down), and 
of the stars. These deities do not form a special 
chuHH.* 

(b) On the summit of Meru are the gods ‘who 
have tho Thirty-tliroo at their liead ’ {trdyastrim- 
icL8\ tdmliihsas)^ to the miniber of 1()0,(XX) (?), and, 
^Imve them (according to Digha)^ is their king 
Sakra, devdn-am inda, ‘ the fiidra of the gods. 
Tluur town, ‘Lovely view,’ is 2500 miles sipiare, 
and contains the Palace of Victory {vaijayanta 
[J/«/}7n'wio, i, 253]), et(h They live for 1000 years, 
one day being erjual to 100 human years {Dlglui^ 
ii. 327),^ and their height is \ krokt. 

Then there are palaces which might be called 
aerial ('vimdna ) : ® 

(c) 160,000 leagues above Jamhadvtpaf i.e. 80,000 
alK)ve the Thirty-three, and 80,000 leagues lirood, 
the palace of the ydmas gods,® whoso king Suyftma, 
according to Dlghay dwells higher up. Length of 
life, 2000 years, one day =200 human years ; height, 
I kroia. 

{d) The abode of the tiisitas, ‘satistied’ or 
‘ blissful ’ ; tho residence of a future Buddha before 
his last existence ; king, Samtusita ; length of life, 
4000 years ; height, 1 kroki. 

(e) The abode of the nirmdnaratis, * who have 
their ideasiire in creation,’ ‘ happy creators’ ; king, 
Suiiiriuita, ‘ well-built.’ Acconling to the A.K. V., 
tlie meaning of this name is * enjoying 8elf-(;rofitod 
pleiisurcs,’ in contrast with the inferior gods, who 
enjoy objects which are presented to them on 
account of their deserts (cf. Itivuttaka, p. 94). 
Length of life, 8000 years ; height, U kroia, 

(/) 1,280, 00(3 leagues above Jamhudmpa^ 640,000 
leagues broad, tho abode of tho 60,(X)0 paranir- 
mitava^^avartim [paraninnita, and sometimes 
wrongly [?] pari^), having Va.Havartin, ‘ the sover- 
eign,’ asking [Dlgha, i. ‘219). Tlio name of these 
gods means ‘rulers over the things created by 

1 See Mahdvyvtpatti, $ 163, 36-38 ; Burnout, Introduction, p. 
609 ((pioting Gcori^i, p. 480) ; Mahdvastu, i. 30 ; Divydmildna, 
p. 218 (which mentions ndgait, ‘dratfoufl,’ reHting on the water 
[udakani^rita] at the foot of Meru); MorriM, JVTS, 1801, pp. 
21-26. Tlieso (jmii, dii minores, arc sometimeB called drvag, 
e.spccially tlie karotapdxiia {Dirydvaddna and Mahdoyvtpatliy, 
80 also the bhaumdK devas in Itah'fnvMara, etc. iMm putra, 
‘god-Bon,’ ‘divine,’ is BometimeB an epithet of greater gods. 

2 Aftxirding to Lalitavistara, p. 46, 19. 

J^See A.K.V. iii. 60; Beal, Catena, p. 71; Spence Hardy, 
Mamial, p. 26. 

4 Here, as clHewhere, years consiHting of 12 months of 30 days 
are meant. In Diwydvadana, p. 226, the day of Sakra and of 
the Thirty-three is e<iual to only one human year ; hence a total 
of 3(H), 000 hutnan years. 

‘^The Tibetan tranBlatlon means ‘ iion-nieaBurahle {vi-mdna) 
mansions.' These palaces may be spiritual, i.e. they are com- 
|MiHed of subtle matter : * splendm, pagoda-shaped jxtiaces, 
innvable from place to place by an elTort of will’ (Childers, 
Dili. p. 574): see Vimdnavattku, and Bohtlingk-Uoth, s.o. 

‘ Viiuana,' 

0 The meaning of ydmas is not clear. The Tibetan is hthab- 
hral-ba, ‘ tree from battle,’ because they Iiave not to wage war 
with the asuras, as the Tliirty-three have to do. The yamas, 
as we have seen (S 3 ), are created before the cKakravdla. The 
kings are named in Lalitavistara, p. 44. 
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others,’ ‘disposers of others’ creations’ (C. A. F. 
Rhys Davi<lH* tr.), t.e. they themselves create, or 
they cause others to create, the objects of enjoy- 
ment wliicli tliey desire. Length of life, 160,000 
ears, one day = 16,000 human years ; height, 1^ 
raid. 

Some sources regard M&ra, the Satan of early Buddhism, as 
the Supreme go<l of the world of concupiscence, and assign a 
special place to liim, Marabhavana, with 68,000 good ossisiants. 
length of life, 82,000 years (see IMitaoigtara, index, and Beal, 
Cateiia, p. 88, who odds, from the Chinese IHryhdgama, the 
weight of the clothing of each class ; it varies from 1 oz. to 
xlir OZ.). 

The gods of ‘concupiscence* (kdmabkogin) enjoy sensuous 

E lcasures : but there is a progressive reflneineut in their food (see 
I. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buadh. Psych, p. 197). In the higher spheres 
the sexual act is occoiuplishod by hmding (dliAgana, amonff the 
ydnuM), by Joining hands (pdV’l/dpti, among the by 

smiling {hasita, among the ntrmd^aratts), or by a simple look 
(tibftfa, among the paraninnitavaiavartiiiM ) (see A.K. K. iii. 62, 
and Oeorgi, p. 483). On the birth of the gods, who do not come 
out of the womb, although they are not ‘apuaritional beings* 
(see S 7), see Beal, Catena, pp. 74, 78, and of. Waddell, Lamatsm, 

p. 86. 

The Four Kings and the Thirty-three are well-known in the 
Brainuanical sources, and are much older than Buddhism. 
There are several Brahmanical references to the ydmoB 
(mydrnas), tusitaSt nirmdparatat (Makahhdraia, xiii. 18, 74 : 
see Biirnouf, Introd. p. 604 f.), hut they are probably borrowed 
from Buddhism (tufita brahmikdyds). 

The sextuple division of the gods of concupiscence appears in 
the earliest Buddhist books, e.g. Majjhima, il. 194, iti. lUO, 
lyUjha, i. 216 ; and the length of the lives is flxed Just as in the 
scholastio era {ViLhafaja^ p. 422). But lists of gods, like Pigha^ 
ii. 266 (six series of ten divine groups, kdyas), scctn to be older 
than this sextuple division (see reference to i/dmas, etc., on p. 
261X 

7. Heavens of the material world {rupad/mtu) 
or Brahma- world. — Probably tlio most ancient 
documents on divine beings superior to the devas 
properly 8o-calle<l, to the gods of desire, arc Dlglia, 
i. 17, 34, 196.* The following is a summary. Ac- 
cording to the ‘ names, exjiressions, turns of speech, 
designations in common use in the world’ (tne in- 
ditl’erence of Buddhists to what is not the way of 
salvation is clearly shown in these precautions of 
tho ancient editor, who seems to have t)oen conscious 
that the Buddha regards such things as accessory 
and un-surc), there are tJiree classes of gods (or kinefs 
of existence, attabMva)^ whicli must not be called 
by each other’s names, viz. (1) ‘divine, having form 
(or material, rupl)^ belonging to the sensuous (or 
sexual) plan (kdmdvacJmra)^ feeding on solid food,* 
in a word, ‘solid’ [oldrika)^ ‘formed of the four 
great elements* ; (2) ‘ divine, having form, made of 
mind, with all major ami minor links complete, 
not delicient in any organs,’ in a word, ‘ made of 
mind’ {vutnoinaya) (3) immaterial (formless), 
made \ip of consciousness (or thought, sailfid) only. 

To the first class belong tho six categories of 
gods ‘who enjoy pleasures’ {kdi7uibhuj)f tho Four 
Kings, . . , iliQ par a7iirmUavaiavar (ms. 

We must now consider the secotfd class, rupdva- 
charat or gods of the realm of matter, of whom 
Brahma is the ancient type and tho representative 
par excellence to such a degree that the * world of 
matter ’ is called the ‘ world of Brahma.’ The gods 
hero are horn without i>arents, by apparitional mrth 
{aupnpdtika) ; they are not immaterial, hut their 
matter is subtle {stlk^ina, pranita), for they feed on 
joy ^ritibhakyi)t and are luminous— tho same as 
the nrst men (see art. Ages of the World [Bud- 
dhist], vol. i. p. IQO^^). Wo may compare the 
fibhus of Mahdhhdratay iii. 15461: ‘They have 
divine lK>dic8, and not material forms’ {vtgraha- 
murti).^ The idea of the luogressive relinement 
of the body of the {^o»!s is oUl {Satapatluibrahnuiiuiy 
X. i. 6. 4 ; Taittirlya Upanisad^ ii. 1-6 [Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues^ i. *48]) ; and with the Brahmans 
the worlds of Prajapati (cf. Majjhiinat i. 2) and 
4 See Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 46, 259, 260 (lino 2 to be read : 
‘ The second has form.' . . .) ; cf. Sumahgaiavilarini, ad he. 

s On manomaya, see art. Bopiiisattva, vol. ii. p. note i ; 

alioA.jr.K.265: 

s See Fausboll, Indian Mythohgy, p. 144. 


Brahma were placed alK)ve the heavens of the 
ktir7n/i‘i;oiU (gods owing to their merit) juul the 
birth-gods {Taitt. Up. ii. 8 ; Windisch, liaddhCs 
Geburt, Leipzig, 1908, p. 15). Being by Ids nature 
invisible to the inferior gods, Bralnua creates a 
‘solid’ lx)dy for himself when it pleases him to 
show himself to the Thirty-three {T)lgJui, ii. 210). 
In this respect there is some resemblance Ik'Lwcaui 
the Kenopanisad an«l Digha, i. 220. The connexion 
is still more marked witli Majjhima, i. 330, where 
Brahma (thegod Brahma then called Baka, ‘ llcrou ’) 
tries in vain todisapp(^ar from the e 3 X*.s of niKldlui ; 
ho was more successful with Varuna, the Vedio god. 

The text whirh wc have quoted, ‘divine . . . with all major 
and minor limbs complete’ (of. Majjhitna, ii. 17, 1. 26), is clear 
ennuKh : the rwjx/ gocui possi'BS all the or^^ans of the Ixxiy. This 
opinion, however, came to be rei^arded aa almost ‘ heretical ’ by 
Pali orth<Kloxy as w'ell as by Norihum orthodoxy (see Vihhanga, 
p. 418: Kathdvatthu, viii. 7, with the commetilury, and A.K.V. 
[Bum. 44]). Smell (nandha) and tiwte (rasa) are solid food 
{kavadiknnlhdra), and conseciueutly cannot bo j)oreeive<l by the 
fifods of rupndhdtu ; therefore noses and ton(;nes are useless to 
them. If these gods ismsess these ornrans, it is rtqilied that it 
is merely for reasons of beauty. The sexual or^an is of no uso 
to them, and it would detract from their beauty if It were not 
hidden as it was in tho body of nkkyamuni (see Svttanipota, 
p. 99 ^ SBE X. 100, and elsewhere). This discussion, whicli we 
might consider ratlier frivolous, is chariurteristio of a part of 
schoIoMtlQ BuddluHin ; there are some poinls in it which we shall 
never see clearly, and about which the Buddhists themselves are 
confused. 

The Buddhists, making the most of the tlicory 
of iXiiilowT dhydnas(j lumas, ‘trances’), haveestab- 
Ushed very coherent systems on the hierarchy of 
the so-callcd ‘ material ’ celestial spheres. Tlio 
complete table is as follows : 

(i.) FIR.ST-THANCE HiCAVENS.-'il) Brahma par- 
^adi^as (or ^hinikas),^ retinue of Brnlima ; length 
of life, 20 small ages of the world (20 antarakalpas 
= I great kalpn) ; height, ^ league. Tlie heaven is 
situated 2,580,000 leagues above Jafnbudmpa,^ 
and is 1,290,000 leagues broad. These numbers 
have to he doubled for the following heavens. 
(2) Brah7)iapurohitas, ‘Brahma-chaplains’,* len'^th 
of life, I great knlpa ; height, 1 league. (3) Ma/id- 
brahmdiuis, ‘Great BrahmAs’; length of life, 
kalpa; lieight, 1 4 league.* 

The common opinion is that thero aro as many stages ns there 
are classes of gods. Hut sunie say that ‘ Brahma has no distinct 
abode ; only hi the middle of the puruhita-hi*ii\vii there is a high 
storeyed tower, and tliis is the alKxle of Brahma.’ Every tramaj- 
heaveu has a king, ministers, and people (Beal, Catena, p. 05 ; 
cf. Ahgutiara, U. 120, where Brahnmkayika ilife, I kafpa] is the 
general name of the go<ls of the first trance). Oontrast with this 
Digha, i. 216 ; tho retinue of the ^cat BrahniA docs not know 
‘ where, why, whence Brahma is.’ This text ui not familiar with 
puruhitas. On the other hand, according to A.K.V., tho Kush* 
nuriatis do not distinguish the purohitas from the great Brahm&s. 
It will be noted that this plural, ' great Brahmas,’ is strange, 
iMicause there cannot be, and in former Buddhist mythology 
there was not, more than one Brahma. But the oarly texts, 
when meiitlonliig several ' prienomens ’ of different Brahmns, 
proliably believed to belong to different oosmoi or to different 
i^es of the world, have opened tho way for this new idea. On 
different classes of Brahmas, sec below, $ g. 

(ii.) Second-trance heavens.— (l) ParUiabhas 
(‘Limited splendour’); length of life, 2 knloas ; 
height, ‘2 leagues. These figures are ilouhled for 
tho next five classes. (2) Ap7'ttmd)}ahhns, ‘Ini- 

1 Mentioned in Saihyutta, i. 145, 155. The Laliiavistara 
(p. 160) draws a distinction between t*kayikas and Opart^adyaa 
(see also p. 44). 

* According to Kalpadruma. Kccr {AMO v. 6.35) says 256, i.e. 
double the hdght of tl>e heaven of the paraninnitavakinartins. 

9 Wo give the heights and lengths of life according to the 
A.K.V. 'The first gods of the rupa-world are ^ yojana in 
height; another ^ yojana mnst Ini added for the following 
claHses, and one must d«iuMe from the panttabhas.’ As regards 
the length of life, the Pali Hourccs have for these three classes 
j, and I kalpa ( Vibhafiga, p. 424 ; Warren, p. 290). Tho text 
quoted in the commentary to Katfiueatthu, xt. 5, however, 
assigns a kalpa to the brahmakiryikas ; but, acx^ordiug to 
Buodhaghoya, it refers to a kaupekadesa, i.e. a portion of a 
kalpa. The Abhidhannakoia has 4, 1, 1} kalpa (see Feer, 
A MG V. 535); but its commentary, tho Vydkhyd, maintains 
that kalpa must be taken to mean 4 kalpa, therefore 4, f. 
It refers to a large kalpa; but, according to the Kalpadruma, 
the length of life in the rupa-world extends from a small kaljta 
{Jn of a large kalpa) to 16 small kalpat. 
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iiieasurahle Bplciulour.’ (3) Abhlsvaras (Ahhcis- 
8ara)f ‘ lladianl.’ ^ 

(iii.) 'rillUU-TiiANCK HEAVENS,— (1) PurlttaSu- 
bhas, ‘Limited l)eauty.* (2) Apranmnnhibhas, 
* Iininea.Burablc beauty,’’ (3) SuMa /iff anas (Suhha- 
hinha, uron^ly Subhalcinna), ‘ ("oinjdete beauty’;* 
len;^th of life, 04 kalpas, i.e. until the return of the 
destruction of (he co.smos by wind (see AOKS OF 
THE WoRLi.) [lluddhist], vol. i, p. 138); height, 64 
leagues, 

(IV, ) FoUUTH TRANCE HEAVENS,— (1) 
(‘Cloudless’); 125 htlpas and leagues (not 128, 
wdiicdi would !)« double that of the hubhakftsnas ) ; 
those numbers are doubled for the following 
olaHscs. (2) Pttnyaprasavas, ‘ Merit-l»orn ’ (Tib, 
bsod nams-skj/Gs), or ])erhaps ‘ Merit- begetting* (?), 

(3) lifkaiphalas ( Vehapphalas), ‘Abundant fruit.’® 

(4) -(8) bear the generic name of ^nddhavdsa, 

‘ Pure abode,’ whence Suddbuousikas^ ^uddhm'd- 
sakduikas^ ‘ inhabitants of the Pure abodes.’^ (4) 
Avfhas {Arih.aa)^ ‘Kflortlcss’ (?).® (5) Aiapas 

{atappa~ai(lpya)^ ‘No heat,’ ‘Cool gods.’ (6) 
Siiilrkts {Hndassa)^ ‘ Ileautiful.’ (7) tiudarkma 
{Sndassm)^ ‘Well-seeing.’ ( 8 ) Akanisthas^ ‘Sub- 
lime’ ( = ‘ not youngest,’ ‘ not smallest’), also called 
(or subordinated to) Affbani^fhas, ‘at the end 
{via/bft) of the eoinjjact ’ (at/ba), i.e. ‘ at the ton or 
the eml of the material world’;* length of life, 
16,(X)0 ; height, 1 6,000 leagues. 

The total nuniher of ‘ plafoa’ or * BtaK:o.8' lf» the rapa-worW, 
therefori', i8 Hfveiitoen, to the Ahhidharmako^a {m, 

2); the KuHluniriuna Huonn-Hs one of thein (see above, |). 

The rail tradition of Abhidhanna ooutUa only Mixteen ; it ha* 
neither the Ayiabhrakan nor the Piinf/aj^raitavas, hut it athla 
the Aeaihiflasattvas ('hfevas, * nnoonsoiuus beingH,’ ‘gods’) ae 
fullowB : KourtTii tranok.— (1) (2) Veh(X 2 >jthal(is, 

(M) Pure aluMk'B, live in number, [In later document, r.tj. in 
AbhidfiammaftlKLsaihgraha, v. 2-0, K), tr, Warren, lUaldhinm, 
p, 2Ht), the Asahnasattns come after the Vehajpyhalax ; and the 
same arrangement oee.nrB in Northern tex(,rt, viz. LalUavitdara, 
I». 160, Pharvtasahgraha, § l‘J8; Beni, p. tt6 (according to J)ir~ 
yhngaina 't), which add the AMihjfiamttvaii to the list of the 
Ko6a.]^ 

Lastly, certain sources place (he heaven of 
Mail a mallei vara, the (Ircat Lord, Siva, above the 
Akauistjias—n non*llmldhisfc idea borrowed from 

1 Xbhitufiara oppearn In several early texts, not as the name 
of the third category of the second trance, hut (1) as the general 
name of the godn of tlu* first rarjk (Saihputta, i, JM) above 
Hrabiua(cf. theg<KlH ‘of beyond’ [taduf/anj in AAiJUttnra, iii. 
*287); see, e.g., Vigha, i. 17 ; AAijvttara, iv. 89, v. iw). During 
tlie ])eriod of chaos the future Buddha dwells among the 
Abhasaaras (see art. Auks ok tuk World [Buddliist], vol, i. p. 
190, on tlio Buddhist Genesis); ami (2) as the general name 
of the goda of the second trance [n AtiguHata, ii. 127 (life, 
2 kafpas). 

2 Oernual name of the gods of the third trance in A-hguttara, 
il. 127 (life, 4 kalpan). In ii. 231 this expression nieana* com- 
pletely hajjjjy ' ; but t)iibhn is taken to mean ' beauty ’ In A.K. V. 
m'ia ; Warren translalea it ‘lustroiiH,’ 

8 General name of the gods of the fourth trance In Afiguttara, 
li. 128 (life, fiDO kalpas). 

* Sathgvtta, i. ‘20 ; Maphimn, 1. 82. A fnttirc Buddha la never 
re-horn in th<'He heavenn, which arc reaer\cd for the Anagd- 
mtns, saints who obtain 7»tr<’ai)a without being re tKiru in the 
w'orld of men (A.K. I’. 2071) ; J PT.S, 190.6, p. 102). 

Tibetan miche-ha, ‘not great’ (from ahTha()\ Chinese, 
according to Beal, ‘ withodt heat,’ am?, according to Eitel, ‘no 
tlioughf 'rhe.sego(l8 are named in .S'«;6yuf/o,i.3.6,00; Digha^W.bd. 

^ Lalil(ti'i.dara, 44, 1.3 (ni^\hagatai chd kani^thdi cha); 
Mahiivpvtpatti, § 101 ; Beal, p. 85, n. 10; Wogihara, Amngai 
Jtndhimttvahhnmi, Leipzig, 1908, p. 18, who quotes A.K.W 
Akanittfia ajyfi}(ha, ‘ neither the youngest nor the oldest,’ is an 
epithet of the Maruts (yfq;m/n, v. 69. 6, v. 60. 6), The Akani^- 
inas are tlie most distinguished gods, pavitatara (J)igha, ll. 
286). References tlicse gods are comiiaratively rare in the 
ancient texts. The Narhyntfo uses the jihrase mbf/zu/hno/a . . , 
akmiil^bngdmin, * tiiQUuiing . , . going to tlie a/.(rn?’ff^rt.' 

7 It should be noticed that the Vib/iaAga (p. 42.')) nttrihutoa 
the aanu; length of life (600 kal^yas) to the Asaflfiasattas and to 
tile Vehopjihalns ; and Beal (p. 96), following the Vibhdfd 
(>*urvriati\ adin), explains that the heaven of the Unconscious 
(like the world of Brahma) is iidtahited by hereiieR. lly all 
other rejiorls, it is similar to that of ihoAirhatj/halag. We 
may, tbindoro, believe that the Asuibjhin heaven dOCB not 
form a separate region, bhumi or jtradeia, and understand why 
the A hhuthannakoia is not concerned with it in Its nomencla- 
ture of the heavens of the r Spa-world. On the UneonsciouB, Bee 
psp. Digbn, i. 28; Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 41 note, il. 66; 
Kathdmtthu, ill. 11. 


IXinduism {MaJdivyutpattl, § 161; Triglotto, 53; 
K6muHat, Fo-koue-ki, p. 146).^ 

We shall now venture to make some more or less hypothetical 
remarks on the origin and development of this theological cos- 
mology. Jt is probable that Brahmitwas at first regarded as 
the greatest god (sue Digha, i. 222, ii. 210), and his name has 
remained attaiihed to the rtt/>a-w'orUl(see, e.j/.. Index s.v. ‘ Visud- 
dhimagga,’ W’arren-Iianman, Biuldhmn in Translations. Cam- 
hri<lge, Mass., 1909, Subhaki'ohalaahmaloka, etc., and even 
Ruparupabrahmaloka, material and immaterial Brahma-world). 


ami, acconiirig tothe trance (AiigtUfara, ii. 126), ... (4) Vehap- 
phala, for which the catalogues of ‘abodes of beings ’ (xaffed* 
msa) have (AAgnttara, Iv. 401), . . . Asaflflasatta. On the 
other hand, Aiajjhima, i. 2, enumerates Prajanatl, Brahrnfi,, 
Abhassara, Suhliakinha. Vehapphala, and Abhil>nu. To get a 
scheme very near the classical (sciiolaHtic) scheme, the classes 
of Abha and 8ul)ha had to be formed in imitation of the classes 
of Brahma (pdr^ttdya, pt/ro/i» fa) ; and this is what we find in 
Majf/Ai'rna, iii. 102: Parittabiiu, A])paman.al)ha, Ahliassara, 
Parittasubha, etc. The Vehapphalas of Jfa;jA)/aa, i 2, are kept, 
and in place of the Abhibhus are put four categories : Aviha 
. . . Akanitpia. But Digha, ii. 62, adds the fiftli (jategory, 
Biidassi (Budardana). It is possible, therefore, to follow to a 
certain imint the scholastic work which has amalgamated 
separate traditions and speculations; from an ejiiLliet like 
dbhdsmra a class of gods was made, and in the end three 
classes and three heavens were deduced from it. 

8. Immaterial sphere (arilpadhatu^ Civnpya ). — 
There are two views on tlie drupya. Aceordin^; 
U) the first, which keeps to the letter of the canoni- 
cal texts,* the drupya is not part of tlie receptacle- 
world ; it contains only ‘spiritual’ bein;.(s, free 
from matter, disembodied intellects (vijMna), 
consisting in iboiight {saiiMniaya). When the 
transmigrating vijfldnn.a are re born (if we may say 
so) into this category, they create the intellectual 
aiiparatiis (ndman) for themselves, hut do not 
accumulate matter (ri/pa), or organs of know- 
ledge {saddyatnna). 

Insteiwi of ‘ places,’ the drupya iirescnts four 
‘aspects’ {d,kdra)t according to the state of the 
pure intelligences wliicli constitute it. 'Khere are 
(1) the realm of tlie infinity of space {dkdsananty' 
dyniana)^ (2) the realm of the infinity of intellect 
{Injudna^), (3) the realm of notliingiiess (nkimebani' 
ydyatana), and (4) the realm of neither conscious- 
ness (or notion) nor not-consciousness (nairasam- 
jndndsamjudyataua),^ according to tlie kind of 
meditation in whicli the mind iiiids itself ahsorhed 
for 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 80,000 ‘great 
knhms.’^ 

The lir.st three realms are vijilnnastbitis'^ {T)iqha^ 
ii. 69; Avyuttara, iv. 40), ‘ nicililations on which 
intellect (vijndna) dwells {.dbifi )* — an intellect 
whi<di has in this world been absorbed in one of 
the meditations, ' space is infinite,’ ‘ intellect is in- 
finite,’ * ‘ there is nothing,’ and finds itself, for 
countless centuries, in the same meditation — and 
vijiidnasthitis only, for intellect is disincarnated 
and without any relations to matter (rupa), lake 
the A.mujiid.mitvasy ‘ Unconscious,’ the fourth 
‘realm’ is not a vijiUinasthiti^ but a sattvdvd.uij 
‘ dw'elling-place of beings,’ or an dyatana, ‘ place,’ 
for it does not include attachment to (or dwelling 
of iiitelloct upon) any kind of existence, heing 
e.stablished on an absolute iiidifi’erence [Kpclc^d). 

1 See also Lalitavisfara, p. 4, 1. 12, 6. 12, 42. 12, 112. .3, etc. 

2 Tills is the orthodox theory ( Vibhafiga, pp. 13H, 419 ; KatfUl- 
vatthu, viii. 8; Abhidharrmkoia, iii. 8, with comm. 224 a, 
254 a, Ohandrakirti’8 Paflchaskandhaiirakarava). 

*ThiH is the 'summit of existence’ (bhgrdgra). It will be 
seen (Waddell, Lamainn, p. 86, aud art. Aiuuiiddha, vol. i. p. 
94 b, inaccurate) that Ibo Akani§thabhavana has been placed 
above tlie immaterial heavens to serve as a dwelling-place for 
Adibuddha. 

4 The niimhcra are already given in Afiguitara, I. 267, but 
then* they refer to kalpas without (he epithet ‘great.’ 

8 See Ciiilders, Diet. p. 670 ; Dialoipu's, ii. 66. 

B It is very ditllcult to form an cxac^t idea of these mediiationa 
or concentrations (samdiyatti), especially of the second, la it 
the same as the contemplation of ‘ the invisible, infinite thought ’ 
( Bifiadpa) of Majjhima, 1. 829 T This would bo a doctrine aimilar 
to the Veddnta and the Yogdohdra. Bee Compendium (PTS, 
1910), p. 64. It is well known that these ‘ concentrations ‘ are 
given by Buddhiat tradition as previous to S^yamuni (e.g. 
Majjhima, i. 164 ; Warren, p. 836). 
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But >vc must not re|»ard the double 
‘ncitlier eonsciousncss . . . ’ as an absolute no^uilion 
of consciousness ; tliought and its derivatives 

{chuitta) remain, altliou^^li in a very attenuated 
state.* In fact, if thought hanpened to cca.so in 
tliese immaterial cxistonccH, tnc result would l>e 
nirvdfia; and we know {Ahquttarat i. 2<>7) that 
‘ non -con verted ’ persons {jn'thigjnna) may reach 
them without being wortliy of nirvana^ without 
being free from the danger of falling back again 
into hell or among the pretas. 

Several schools nmint.ain the existciicG of ‘iiintler’ in the 
* Iminaterial World.’ This reh rs lo a ‘ line or at tenuated form 
of matter,' accordiu)^ to the Alftht'fmhUfjhilcay, but sneh that it 
liiciudes the live kimls of percei>tihle knowledg-e (^I'ijflttna- 
kayait).^ The syllable rt of drupya, ‘ formlessness ’ f winch is the 
t>rdd/o', initial emphasis, of the abstract word derived from 
drupa, ‘formless’), is explained as a diminutive (ifadni/Zic). 
An arjfument in favour of this opinion is that the intellect 
(tnjndiia) needs a material support (tiiraya\ and this N\i)>port 
must be the special ‘ matter ’ called hrdayamstu, ‘ beart-thmtf ’ 
(according to the A.K. P. the opinion of tlie Tamrapare/iy/is, i.e. 
the Buddhists of Taprobane, the ISinhalose).** Another arjfument 
is that, acxi()r<ling to the formula of ‘dei)endent orifjination * 
name (intellectual data) and matter (rupa) procce<l from 
vij?lanaA 

9, Cosmic systems, chiliocosms.— It is possible 
tlml the most ancient Buddhist co.siuology did not 
imagine anything hut the ‘small universe,’ the 
v/tah'ftvdla j)ropcrly speaking ; hut, in documents 
which appear to he very archaic; (agreeing, in fact, 
with what we believe we know of tlie teaching of 
the Buddha), tlic notion of the infinity of the 
worhi is stated— from wliicli arises that of the 
exi.stence of otlier universes {lokadhitu) or cka- 
Icravtllas similar to ours;“ ami in t\\^. Angiittarn 
(i. 227) WG find great combinations of ‘thousands 
of universes,’ which will remain the basis of the 
‘great cosmology,’ if wo may thus exjiross it, 
namely; (I) A syKtciii of a Uiousaiid universes, 
‘.small chilioi’osm,’ mihassl chulanikd lukadhutu,^ 
or anhnssml/ul loka {ih. v. 59) ; (‘2) a system of a 
million universes, a thousand ‘ small chiliocosms’ ; 
this is the ‘middle chiIio(H^sru,’ //^r//77<! 
mikd lohnikdiu (‘ two thousand tli middle uni- 
vor.se’); and (3) a sysfem of a thousand million 
universes, ‘great cIiiliocosm,’or ‘ three-thousandth 
great-tliou.sandth univcr.se,’ tlsahassi mahdmhassl 
lokadhdtu? 

1 ^rc' Kat?idpatthu, Hi. 12; Beal, Cafma, p. 91 ; ft A. F. Khvs 
Davids, Diiddh. Peych, p. 74 f. ; SudigifihUffa (Diy/ia, xxxiii.), 
in Burnouf, l.nfus, p. H()9 ; Afiguttara , v. 7, 3IK. 

2 Sec Beal, Catena, pp. 92, 104 : Wassllieff, IJuddfiismus, 1800, 
p. 237 (261). 

See A.K.V. (Bum. 28'^), cited in Burnnuf, Lniint, j». 51S (< f. 
Wullcser, iVj?'/. Uruvdlage den nlLercn UiuklhiHiiivf!, lleidclberjf, 
1901, p. 100). On the hadayamtthu, ‘ bii.sis ’ or ‘ site,’ of the 
sensDrittm commune {manae), sec O. A. F. Rhys David.s, op. rit. 
p. 129, uote ; cf. p. 173 and index ; JPTS, 1884, p. 2S ; Viend- 
dhimaijga, JPTS, 1891, p. 124, and Burmuif, I ntroduction, p. 
()G9 ; tile r61u of the heart in the ancient Hindu philosophy is 
well known (Bohtlinjfk-Uoth, s.v. ‘ Dhatu,’ p. 934**). 

4 Kathdvatthu, vlil. 8; cf. Warren, Buddhism, p. 178, 1. 16, 
and see also Saihyutta, iii. 63. 

B The Brdhrnaoas ailniit the Infinity of the world iifnvanls and 
Bidcw'ays ^see PafLchavidisahrahmaua , xviii. 0, 2, in iiopkiriH, 
‘Hods and Saints of the Great Brahinaya,' Trans. (Jonnecticut 
Acad. XV. 26, July 1909). The theory that the world is infinite 
across, and flnitu in upward and dowuiward directions, is con- 
demned in Dtifha, i. 23 (Rhys Daviils Dialoijues, i. 30; see 
Aqnosticism [BuddhiHtl, vol. 1. p. 224«, note). A tradition 
which was long in being attested (AtthasdJini, § 874, quoted in 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, wanting in the ‘("hauler of the Fours' 
of the Afiguttara, os Rhys Davids remarks, he, crt.) states that 
four things are infinite : spai^o, the number of universes, the 
numlier of living beings, and the wisdom of a Buddha. 

Lnkadhatu, maso. in Mahdvastu, 1. 40, 7, and Sik^iUa- 
muchchaya, p. *246; fern, in Pali, Mahdmstu, ii. 3oo, 10, 
Karuxttipuxtddrika, p. 4, etc,. The w'ord sukhonifi, ‘the 
happy' ^ce Bi.kst, AiionsoK tub fBud,], vol, ii, p. os.'s**), must 
be understocxl as suklmrati hkadhatu, ‘ tlie happy world,' and 
not as sukfmvali bhuini, ‘ the happy earth or storey,’ 

7 The Skr. forms in Afahdvyntpatti, § 1.6.3, Ihtdhkharyaratd- 
rapafljikd, ad ii. 14; saha.'tra6 chuifiko lokadhatufi ; daisahasro 
madhynmu. . . ; tris(t?iasramahasdhasro. , . . Tliere are variants 
in Mahdvastu and elsewhere (trisdhnsrd . . ,). See Lefmaiin, 
Lalitavisiara ilbersetzt, Berlin, 1874, p. ‘208. VhU(}ika, chulika 
(PAli-Prakrit chufa, chain, ' sinall.’ cf. Skr. ki^ulla) is trawd to 
‘top,’ ‘crest ’(tuft left on the head after tonsure), but 
•ee SaddJiarmajntitt^anka, p. 827 {kfudrakalokadkdtu). 


The tradilioiial meaning of the words drimhasst, tisahassf, 
eems to lie <iuit.u clear. Tlie .1 tiiiuffnrn kuj s tlmt t im drimhoHHi 

1000 xuAaxsi, and the tisnha^si-MM) dvisahasm. i>ri and ti 
are ex|Hments, not iiiulti})lter8. We find BKK), lOOO'-*, 
Schmidt’s Intcruretation, ‘das groese Tau.soTni der 3000 Welteii,’ 
is wrong; and Kbppen ii. 337) i.s also inexact, if 

wf <'uii tnist the Ahguttara and the Abhidhartnako&a. But it 
iiiiixt be remeinhcred that the universes uppeur grouped In 
triads in order to form the hell of ‘intramnndane darkness 
which justifies the miinher 3000. But in the mnUiplieation of 
1 Quo by inoo there arc Other dilTerciices whieh strike seliohtra; 

* The holy words of Buddha cannot he in disagreeinent ; how 
Is it then that there are so many dilYercnces in the uccomits 
found in tlie sdtras and treatises (Ahhidhannaiustrasyi For 
instance, in regard to the number of mountains calhd Suiiieru 
(there is a Mern is each small universe, chakrnrala [see above, 
p. 131j), if we rely on the Againas (=*l’i\li iiikdya, * cunonic 
collection’) anil the Kvsa, each great cliilioeosm has one 
thoiiMund million, whereas the Sux'dri;iaprahhasa and the 
AratudiJiaka ((Jreat Vehiele) say there are only ten tiiillioiiH. 
Then with regtirrl to the various mea.snreiiient.s and the contra- 
dictory statements relating to I he number of (he rMj?tt-heavcns,* 
how are these dilTerenees to he ueoounteJfor? '*4 

In order to establish a sort of coherence among 
thc.se multiplicatiou.s of univcr.scs .ami on account 
of theorie.s on the iiioro or less coinjihito dcstruc- 
tion.q of the world, the following airaugcment has 
been imsigincd : — 

One thousand chakravdlus make a email chilioeosni, with 
4(X)t) continent, 1000 Merws, and JOOO heavens of I'.riilnna gods 
(goils of the first trance). This small cliiliiK-osm is surrounded 
by a mountain whtidi siparutcs it from the neighl/ouriiig 
small chiliocoMtns ; and there is by way of a roof, solo speak, 
a heaven of gods of the second trance. The middle cliilioeosm 
includes lf.K)0 heavens of tliis second trance, with as iiuiny Hinall 
chiliiMiosms beneath them ; the walls re.ach up to the third 
trance ; it is covered by a heaven of the third I ranee. The 
great chiliocosm comprises 1000 heavens of lliis trance, utid is 
I'rowned with a heaven of the fourth. 

Tho documents which show this su|)crim|»osing 
do not seem to be very old (Kiippen, i, ‘230; 
Kemusat, MHanges poslJiuinesy p. IM ; hut Ih-til, p. 
103, cites the Vdihdm^itstrn). Tl»e Lalififn'yfnrtt 
(p. 150) certainly <loc.s not know it, for it iuform.s 
us that the great chilimroani contains a thousand 
million (100 XoA/lv) heaven.s of each kind. 

We must point out a certain number of coHinic miiltiiilicationg 
which are iniiepciident of and probably preiimis to tne chilio- 
<!Osmic couoeiiiion; c.g, Mahovagga, i. 0, 31 {Jdtnka, i. 0.3), 
ayaih dasasanassi tokadhdtu (where tho reference is to 10,01)0 
w'orld.s and not to lOotOO worlds); J)lgha, ii. l.'t!), where the 
gods of l.en universes (ditsasu lokndhdtusu) gatlier togclbcrto 
be present at the death of the Buddha. There are difi’erent 
kinds of Brahma-gods; in Pigha, ii. 261, Mahabrahrnft, ‘the 
great Brahma,' reigns ovar lOOu Hrahniil-worlrlH ; Mnjjhima, iii. 
101, distinguishes between a Sahassu brahind, ' tlinusuiidth 
Bruhmii,’ governing a sahassi lokadhdtu (cf. A iiguttara , 1. 277), 
a Dvisahasso . . . and a Itasasahasso (lO.OOOlh - Brahmri), 
governing a dasastihussi lokndhiitu((d. Sayhyutta, i. 146). Hen 
VixuddJnma(fga, xiii. (W'arreii, p. 321 ; 8. Hardy, Manual, p. *2!; 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 803) oti the three ‘fields’ or 'domuins' 
(k^etra) of a Buddha : ‘ Birth doumiti (Janma») comprises lO.iKX) 
worlds ; all tremble at ililTerent moments in the life of a Buddha 
(cf. Mahdvagga, i. 6, 31). Authority domain (ojfiu) comprises a 
hundred thousand times ten millions of worlds ( = lt)0 great 
chiliocosms); over all extends tho protecting power of the 
" formul:n of protection” (I lie sn-callcd jmi n'tt as) g'lwn by tho 
Bmldba. Knowledge-domain (jnana<^) i.n without limit.' Tho 
Mahdvastu mentions a buddhaksetra (‘(ina] to Gl great chilio- 
cosiiis, ami an upakxfctra equal Ui 244 great chiliocosms (i. I'Jl, 
cf. pp. xxxii and 471, and iii. 341). In the later lileruture 

* great chiliocosm ' and Imddhakfetra are, as a rule, synonymous 
(cf. Aiiguttnra, i. 228). 

The chiliocosm did not s.atisfy the BmIdhLst 
imagination. The Mahdvusta (1. 1‘22) and the 
Mahaydnasutras cou.sider that the number of 
chiIiocosm.s, or ‘ tield.s of Buddha,’ is iiilinito in 
every direction (c.g. Lotus, xi. ; SHE xxi. 232), 
and there are quoted, by the dozen, naincs of 
thc.se ‘great universe.s’ (e.g. KariiriOpnudftrtka) \ 
and in the Avatn lusaka we get a systematic ar- 
rangement <»f thc.MO chiliocosms. 

On whirlwinds rests the Fragrant Oi*('an, which carries an 
infinite number of world gerni.s (lokahiju (V|); from it there 

from each other. From each of these lotuses is lK)rri a universe 
(great. chiliiK’OBm), above which (8e]»arated by whirlwinds) 
tlie.ri! are three, then five, and so on up to tlie twentieth tier, 
where there are 89 great chiliocosms. We are not told whether 
this development of a ‘ world-germ ’ is In the form of a tranche 
or of a fun, or whether U is to be understood as an inverted 

1 The text says arapd heavens. This must be a mistake (sco 
above, p. 130). 

2 Shou-lun, tr. In Beal, Catena, p. 103. 
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pyriimicl (1, 3^, 5^, . . . SO'-*). But , on the ot her liand, we learti 
that the uiiIvltm' in wliich we are, Uie Sahalokaifhttiu foriiiM 
part of ttic tliirleeuth amt roust iliites the ‘ field’ of the 

Buddha Vuiroeli.atia (soe art. Ai»iiii;i)miA, vol. i. p. DO* note II), 
and that, on the name level at tlie same siaife, in the extreme 
west, iti the hleiwed universe of liie liiiddlia Ainilahlia, the 
Sukhdvati, where a katpa of our universe i« isiual to a day and 
a ni^fht (see art. BhKsr, Anons or thk (MuddhiHtJ, vol. il. p. 
088»>).'-« 

Lithhatuuk.’- Sec preliniinary note 3 on p. 130 f., and p. 131», 
note 4, and works inentiuiied thronijhoiiMhe article. See also 
the tr. of tlic AbhidhamtnnHafiijaha })v Shivc Zan Aung and 
C. A. P*. Rhys Davids under the title CunijM'iuiiuin of 1‘hilo- 
ftophy (PTS, liondon, IDIO), the tr. of Ouj/ui, ii., hy T. W. and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Diafixjiu H nf the Ihuhtha, ii. (Oxford, 
lUlO). Keferonee must also lie lu.'ide t-o Ma£ijugno;^ah&- 
savajra’s Skhihanta, I. fol. 32.3-34S. 

L. UK LA VAId.KK P 0 US.SIN. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Celtic). 
— Wc do not know tlic luicicnt (Celtic ideas with 
rcHjioct to the oritrin of tlie world. Aecordinj^ to 
Strabo {IV. iv. 4), the Druids, as well as others, 
said tliat the soul and the world were iniiiiortal, 
and that one day tire and water would prevail. On 
the other luuul, the Celts of the Adriatic said to 
Alexander; ‘Wo fear only one thini;, and that 
is that the .sky may fall on us’ (Strabo, vil. iii. 8). 
This belief in the fall of the sky is seen frecjiiently 
in the oaths of Irish epie jioetry. In a note on 
the hymn of Ultaii (verse 9) iiieiitioii is made of 
the tuu pillars of the .sky. 

These eonfused and eont radiotory ideas do not 
enable us to rc-<ionstruet (’eltie cosmology. It 
would be ilangerous, besides, to look for this 
cosmology iii tlie (Miristian legends of the Irish 
Middle Ages, or in the so-ealled seeretsof the hauls 
of the Island of llritain, or in the oral traditions 
of Armoi iean Hrittany ; for the elemtmts eon- 
tained iu tlie^e dill'crent sources are either foreign (►r 
modern in origin. See also art. (^KLT.s,v(d. iii. p. 298. 

luTKRATmiK.— Roget de Belloguet, EthuoiuUiie aauloine, 
PariH, ]8()l-7ri, iii. 137 ; C. Julliati, llistoire de la (lame, BariH, 
1007, i. 300, ii. l;’0, 175; H. Gaidoz in Zeitschrift /nr celthche 
ISD7 11>UI, i. 27f. C. DqttIN. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 

(Chinese). — Chinese theories of eosiaogony and 
cosmology may he .said to he of comparatively 
modern (late. They prof(\ss, however, to be ba.sed 
on a .system wlii<*li claims an almo.st immemorial 
anti»|Uity, i.c. the 8 trigrams, which are ii.snally 
attributed to Fu-hsi (2852 B.C. ), tlioiigh somewhat 
contradictory accounts are given as to th<*ir nlti- 
mate origin. The.so ligures were intemlcd to 
represent the stalks of the milfoil [Ptannira 
siuirira), which were employed by diviners iu close 
as.sociatioii with the linos Avhieh were produced on 
the shell of the tortoise, as <lescribed in art. Com- 
munion WITH THK Dk \U (Chinese), vol. iii, p. 731*’. 
The stalks were divided into longer and shorter 
lengths, and the order in which they were drawn 
anu dispo.se<l, in varying coinbiiiation.s of l(mg and 
short or ‘strong’ ana ‘ weak’ lines, was interpreted 

^ TIiIh expression seems to denote a great e.hilioi'osni, but il is 
certain that its natural meaning should be the small universe, 
the chakravd/a in which we live. Saha is an a<lj(>('tivs ; we 
find a fein. form snhd (Mahdoyutpatti, $ l.'il, 21 ; Dirydvaddna, 
p. 2D3, 19 ; Mahdnastu, ii. 379, 21 ; Laikkavatara, in Hurnouf, 
J nt rndnctwn, i>. ODO ; Karuydpniydarlka, p. 119; Wilson, ii. 
82 ; and probably JidjataraAyini, i. 172, where A. Stein read.s 
maht), and more rarely the ni.a8<\ forms<tAri(TrigIotte, $ 46, and 
nahalvkandtha, In Mahdvaatu, ii. 385). This expression, which 
has been translated ‘enduring,’ ‘suffering,’ or ‘supporting’ 
(from root sah), is not clear. The Tibetan mi injed or mjrd (sec 
Jasehke, Tib. Diet., London, I.S81, p. 174) does not shed any light 
on the <|nc8tion, and the designation of Brahma as SahnmjHtfi 
{Sah<ipati) remains ohsnire (Hurnouf, f ntrinluctinn, p. 694; 
Heal, Catena, p. 16; Kitel, l/nndhook, p. 13J)' 

2 The present sources are Reiiiusat, Melanites posfhutnrs, p. 
96 ; Heal, Catena, p. 121. The two authors differ on many 
points; e.ij. Heal regards .Sahd as the name of the whole 
thirteenth sta^-e. Helweeii the Saha (centre of this stage) ami 
the Sukhanati (regarded not as a chiltooosin hut as a privileged 
chakraeala, witli no hell, and no oosmm mountains), there are 
10,(X)0,U(H),l)0() universes. The original sourer is the Avataihjiaka 
—a word which denotes a part of the Chinese canon of the (Ireat 
Vehicle (Nanjio, Cntal., is83, p. 32 ff., on which see Taranatha, 
p. 63, and Wassilieff, liiuidhistnug, esp. p. 167 [171] f.). 


n lUicorditncc with the arbitrary metlunls which 
_^)r«vailc«l frmii time to time, but of wliieli the 
detailK have not ]>ccn handed down. It may, how- 
ever, safely he as.siimed that the function of the 
trigraiiiH was limited to questions of tribal or 
ilomestie interest, and that nothing of a theological 
or cosmological character was attached to them. 

The trigrams wore arrangeil in 8 groups thus : 

A new arrangement wa.s invented by Si-peh 
(1231-1135 H.(\), during his two years’ iini)ri.son- 
meiit at the hands of tli(3 ruler of tne Yin dynasty, 
and it is i>rohahle that to him is also due the 
coiiihination of the original 8 trigrams to form the 
04 hexagrams which arc the basis of the yi-kimjt 
or Canon of Permutations, commonly known as 
the Hook of (Changes. 

Si-peh, afterwards canonized as Wen-wang 
(= King WOn), ap[>euded to each of the hexagrams 
an exphinatory outline, giving the general sense 
supposed to he eonvi'.yed by the iigurc, hut his son 
Tan, better known as (’liow-kung (Duke of Chow), 
added an analysis, shoAving hoAv each line of the 
hexagram Avas to he interpreted so as to contribute 
to the general c-onclnsion Avliich his father had 
cstahlishe*!. 4'lie deductions of King W6n, Avith 
the analy.ses of the Duke of CIioav, form the text 
of the Yi-himj. Throughout the 64 chapters of 
the original work there is nothing Avhatever of a 
cosmological c.harac.ter ; the compilers Avero entirely 
occupied with politictal and personal matters, en- 
deavouring to learn from the omens furnished hy 
the stalks and their repre.sentative symbols the 
probable result-s of certain conims of conduct 
which were in contemplation. The harmless 
trillinj^, a.s it seemed to his jailers, with Avhudi 
the prisoner, Si-peh, emnloyed his leisure, was in 
reality a means hy which he Avas able to develop 
iiis revolutionary schemes Avitlioiit let or hindram;o ; 
none hut himself kncAV the Bigniluiance attaching 
to the harmless straws Avith Avhich ho ainn.sod 
himself ; and when, in cour.so of time, his liberty 
Avas restored, he was enabled to eonsummato Ids 
schemes Avitli complete .success. 

A new element is, hoAvever, introduced in the 
10 Appendixes to the Yi-king Avhich hear the 
imprimatur of Confucius, though it , seems probable 
that only the lirsl and second are properly attri- 
buted to him. To Confucius it seemed inevitable 
(hat tlie thought Avhich had been expended upon 
the hexagrams, hy sages so eminent a.s Si-pcli and 
his son, could not fail to he of permanent value, 
ainl that, tliough the political conditions Avhich 
liad lirst iiispiretl their studies no longer oxi.stcd, the 
lessons which they contributed might be applied 
Avith equal value to the troiildous circumstances 
of his oAvn times. Hence Confucius, in later life, 
dcA'oted a groat deal of attention to tlie study of 
the Yi-king^ frankly acknowledging the dilliculty 
he experienced in the iriterpretatum of its cryptic 
phraseology, and in adapting its les.sons to his own 
enlarged conception of the scope of the Avork. 
Ijater commentators, building upon the theory 
that the three linos of the early trigrams repre.sent 
the three poAvers— Heaven, Kartli, and Man— 
attemi>t to transfer the les.sons of the figures from 
the smaller stage of liuinan allUirs to the larger 
theatre of universal Nature. In the Appendixes, 
therefore, Ave discover, in an ever-ascending scale, 
the application of the liexagiTim,s to the comslitution 
and course of Nature, the later chapters fumisliing 
some of the material out of which Chu-hsi (Chucius, 
A.D. 1130-1200) developed his scheme of cosmogony 
and cosmology, which now represents modern 
Chinese philosophic thought on the subject. 

A word of explanation may here he necessary in 
order to show the mechanism of the developed 
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system of llie Yi-khnj, Eaeli tri^ram bears a ilis- 
tuietive name, jis Well as a bn‘al habitation or 
tlireetion, together with a natural alKnity, quality, 
etc. Thus tlie 6th group, as arranged by 8i-peh, 
originally the first group according to the (iarlicr 
system, consisting of 3 unbroken or ‘strong’ lines, 
is denominated k'icn., which means ‘ untiring,’ 
‘strength,’ etc., and represents Heaven, a sovereign, 
a father, etc. Its locality or direction is north- 
we.st ; its allinity, ether ; itsouality, humidity, etc. 

The hexagrams are fonneu by the combination 
of 2 trigrams, and also have distinctive names. 
Each line bears a certain relation to the other 
lines; tlius the first or botlom line in the lower 
trigrain is related to the first linc^ of the upj)er 
trigram, i.e. to the 4th line of the hexagram, 'fhe 
position of the various lines is a most important 
consideration -sometimes a ‘ strong ’ line is found 
in a ‘ weak ’ place, ami invn verm. 

All illustration from JjCgge’s Yi-king {SUE, xvi. 
71) may serve to indicate the method of inter- 
pretation. The 7th hexagram, known as sze, is 

written thu.s : — 1 consisting of tlie 2 tri- 

grams k' Cm ~~ - * representing water, ami kw' it n 

— ~ representing earth, suggesting, by the 
combination, waters collocte<l on tlie earth, or, in 
the language of the diviner, multitudes of people 
mustering for purposes of defence or attack. The 
‘.strong’ or undivided line occupies the most im- 
jiortant jdace in the wnrr or lower trigram, i.e, 
the mi<ldlo, se<rond only to the middh^ place in the 
outer, or upper, trigram, which is the paramount 
position in the whole figure. The ‘strong’ line, 
therefons oc(;ui>yiiig a secondary position, inu.st 
stand for the leaner of the host ; W'ere ho to oc<nipy 
the highest position, I.e. the 51 h line from the 
bottom - the middle line of the ujiper trigram— he 
would represent the sovereign. These, of course, 
are perfectly arbitrary prexionceptious. 

The Duke of Chow thua inlcrjjrfta tlic figure : * The first 
line (reckoiiiii;^ from below), UiviikTl, aliowa the host truing 
forth according to the ruIcB (for hu<'Ji iv movement). If those 
(rules) bo not kou< 1, thoro will bo evil.' Leggo atids : ‘The line 
in divid(!<l, u weak line in a Htrorig place, not correct ; this 
Justifies tlic caution which follows.’ 

‘The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) in the midst 
of the lioats. There will be good fortuno and no error. The 
king has tbriee convey ed to him ids charge.' 

‘The third line, divided, shows how tlie hosU may possibly 
have many coinmunderH ; (in such a case) there will l>e evil.’ 
Lcgge explains: ‘The third place is odd, and slumld be occupied 
by a strong line, instead of wliich wc have u weak lino in it. 
But it is at tlie top of the lower trigram, and its subject sliould 
be in oHicc or oc tivity. There is 8Ug|;e8ted the idea lliut its 
subject has vaulted over the second line, and wishes to share 
In thu command and honour of him who has liecn appointed to 
be commander-in-chief. 'The lesson of the jircvious line is made 
of none elTect. We have a divided authorit.y in the expedition. 
The result can only he evil.' 

‘ The fourtli lino, divided, shows the hosts in retreat : there 
is no error.' begge comments tlius: ‘The line is also weak, 
and victory cannot be expected ; but in the fourth pla<'e a weak 
line is in its correct position, and its subject will do what is 
right in his circumstances, lie will retreat, and a retreat is for 
him the p.art of wisdom.' 

‘The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields, whi* h it is 
advantageous to seize (and destroy). There will bo no error. 
If the oldest son lead the iiost, and younger men be (also) in 
command, however firm and correct lie may lie, there will be 
evil.' Leggo iiiteriircts the Duke’s findings thus : ‘ W'e have an 
intimation [in this passage] . . . that only defensive war, or 
w'ar waged liy the riglifcfiil autliority to put down rebellion and 
lawlessness, is right. “Tlie birds in tlie fiel»i8’'are embh nmlic 
of plunderers ami lnva<lers, whom it will he well to ilestroy. 
The fifth line sMiittolizes the eliief authority, but here lie is 
weak or luunbfe, and has given all power and autliority to 
execute judgment into the nuiids of the coiiimander-in i-luVf, 
who is the oldest son ; and in the suliject of lino 8 we tiave an 
example of the younger nu n who would cause evil if allowed to 
share his power.' 

‘The topmost line, divideil, shows the great ruler delivering 
his charges (lo tho men who have distinguished themselves), 
appointing some t<J be rulers of States, and others to be chiefs 
of clans. But sin.all men sliould not be employed (in such 
positions).’ Dcggc tlius comments ; ‘ Tlie action of the hexa- 
gram lias been gone through. The expedition has lieen con- 
ducted to a successful end The enemy has been subdued. 


Ills territories are at the disjM'sal of the emupumr. Tim 
comniandi'r-ln-chief has done liis part welt. Mis 
“the great ruler,” comes ujmiii tlie siene, and rewards Thr 
ittici ivlio ha • in ispi , hy tin 

conferring on them rank and lands. But lie is wariud to h.ne 
resiiect ill doing so to their moral character. .Small men, of 
orciinary or less than ordinary character, may he rewardi-d 
with richoH and cert ri in honours; hut land and the welfare <.f 
its population should not be given iiit/j the liands of any wlio 
are not ecpml to the responsibility of such a trust.’ 

To turn now to the iniiin ileiluctioii of Kin;^ 
W6ii, of which the above is tho detailed explanu- 
tion. NVe lind the lesson.s of the hexagram thus 
cxpre.s,sed : * Szr indic.'ites liow (in the a;^e which 
it .^uiqioscs), with lirinnesH and eorm f nosH and 
(a Icadi'r of) a^'o and experience, there will be no 
emu-.’ 

It will be observed, from this example, how the 
character of the lini:s (whether divulcil or un- 
divided), their jilace in the hexagram (whether 
odd or even, e.g. 1, 3, 5; or 2, 4, 0), and their 
mutual relation to eticli other (2 eorn^spomling to 
5, etc.) are all of great imjioilance in the cxpo.silion 
of tho lessons tliey are supposed to convey. Tlie 
mutual relation of the 2 trigi ams in each hexagram 
is also a matter of importance. 

This specimen will serve to show how little there 
i.M of any <tosmological element in tlwi tuiginal 
J?ook of Changes, tind how' far the modern com- 
mentators have wandered from tlie intention of 
the compiler and hi.s earliest expositor; in fact, it 
was only by an arbitrary forcing of the primitive 
modes of divinal ion, and the introduction (jf entirely 
new ideas in the AjipemUxes, that Chucius kuc- 
eceded in building uj> the system which is attri- 
buted to liim, and which Inis only the slightest 
allinity w'ith the diagrams of King \Veii. A rough 
parallel might be cstablislnMl between tho iliagrams 
tind our modem playing cards, in which tho calendar 
may be said to be rejtresciited, though with no 
cosmological intention, tho 4 suits representing the 
4 seasons ; the 18 cards in each suit t he 18 
sidereal months ; the 52 cards ' - the 52 wet'ks of 
the year ; tlie 861 pips (including tlie value of the 
‘coat’ cards) the <hivs of the ytur, etc. ; and, as 
the canls are now employed hy pretended ‘ fortune- 
tellers ’ as a kt*y to the secrets of iiuiuan existence, 
.so the hexagrams of King Wen ctimc to ho applied, 
in course of tinu*, to issues much hirger tlniii were 
ever contem])lated by their inventor. 

The chief exponent of the modern .system was 
(■hucius, w hose name is pre-eminent amongst tho 
philosopliers of the iSung school of the lllh and 
12th centuries in China. Confucius and Mencius 
W'ere practical jihilosojihcrs, but (’hucius was not 
content to accept the fact of Heaven and Earth, 
which had been sutlicient for the great, teachers 
who preceded him; lie e.ndeavourcd to eslaldish a 
.•systematic theory of the origin of all things, liiid- 
ing in the Yi-kivg, as he supposed, a groundwork 
for his rescarcht!s. He was further aided in his 
Kpeculatioiis by Taoistic and Jhiddliistic sugges- 
tions, as well as by other jiliilosopliic concepts 
which may w'cll have reaclicil (8iinaby tliat time, 
and which to an ardent and omnivorous student 
would prove attractive. It is not unlikely that ho 
W'a.s familiar w'illi I’orsian and early ( 'liri.stian ideas 
promulgated by tlie Nestoiiau teacrlicrs in the cen- 
turies preceding him. 

It is very important to bear in mind that the 
earliest concc]ition of tlie Cliincsij n gjmling the 
univer.se was ;i theological one, while the later 
system <»f (’liiK'ins is pliilosojdiical ; Jiml it is owing 
to this fact th.'it Cliucius found himself involveil in 
frequent diiliculties in tlie endeavour to liarinoni/e 
the two. The ancient or theological concc'pt takc.s 
its starting-point from Shang-ti, or He aven ; the 
Taoistic or philosmihic theory goes no further back 
than the ‘Croat Extreme’; but (^hucius, tbougli 
professedly no theologian, appears unable to cliiuiii- 
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ato from lii« «yht(;ni Home tnice.s of the aiu-ieiit 
conviction that heliinil all plieiiomeiia there is a 
power, variouslv ilescribcd as Heaven, the ‘(Con- 
troller,’ the ‘ (ireat Framer’ (or ‘Hotter’), etc., 
while he shrunk from any suj^^cstion of anthropo- 
morphism, and disc^lainjed the view that tliat 
power act ively interfered in the atlairH of men. 

As a matter of fattt, the theories of (Chiieius arc 
not intended U) account for ultimate he^innin^s ; 
his conception of the pnis(;nt world is that it is hut 
one of a h>ii^^ series of similar existences which 
liave tlourislied in turn, and have been corrupted, 
ea<!h disM|)j)earin;^ eventually from view and j^jviii^jj 
pla<*e to a new \v*>rld. He makes no attempt to 
ex])lain how the jirimal element came into bein*;, 
but linds his startini'-point in the theory of Hit! 
existence of a Natural Law which he denominates 
Li (pronounced and a vital essence which lie 

calls A"/ (proriournaid f-Vnvj). He does not impure 
wherein this Jaiw resiiles, or where tliia vital 
‘ breath ’ is derived from. 'I’lie theologian may 
contend for tlic recoj;nition of a Divine creator or 
framer, but (Jliucius, tliou^h he does not traverse 
the ar^oimenb, dcelines to discuss the subject. In 
impiirino, tlierefore, into tlic evolution of this 
present uorld, he linds its material basis in K' i 
(vapour, breath, air, etc.), and its active jirinciple 
in Li -both eternal in their nature, as existing 
bchue the clock of time began to strike, yet 
ailmill ing of a juiority of order in the case of Li. 
The altcrmito action and inaction of Lt, in tlic 
sphere of K‘i, produced the jiositivo and negative 
forms, Yang and variously represented as 

Light and Darkness, Heaven and Kartli, Male and 
Female, etc., wliose viiiissitudes constitute the 
Tuo, or Hourse of Nature, as reflected in the 4 
Hcasuns, tlie alternalioiiH of day and night, etc. 
’rile Vang and Yin contain the ‘ Five elements’ in 
cmliryo, viz. metal, wood, water, lire, an<l <‘}irth, 
of whicJi water and lire are reganled as the simplest 
forms. Faidi element possesses a Yang and a Yin 
ipiality, and all are pervaded by Li. As a result 
of tlie interaction of these two ‘forms’ — the Ya^ig 
and (ho Yin^ wliicli are in constant motion— a 
certain amount of ‘sediment’ is juecipitateil t-o 
the centre of the whirling mass ami becoinc*s 
Earth, whilst the more subtle excreta arc Hung 
upwanls to the outer ring of the circle, and become 
I leaven. J^larth remains motioiiless iu th(3 ciiuitre, 
wliilst (he Heavens revolve coiitimially, as the 
movements of (lie hcaverdy bodies serve to sliow. 

The iiiyriad creatures were produceil by (he 
Huoiitaiie-ous coagulation of (ho liner essences of 
tlie live elements iu the Yang-Yin, forming a hcr- 
maphroditie being or pair, which in course of time 
separated and gave bii'Hi to the male and female 
species which now constitute the human race. 

It will be seen at a glance how far removed 
these tlieories are from the system of divination 
attributed to King Wen, and it seems inevitable 
that they represent an interpretation of that 
system entirely alien to the purpose which inspired 
its lirst exjioiients. From (^Ihucius’ own words, we 
are led to conclude that the study of the Yi had 
made little i)rogres.s during the centuries which 
had elapsed from the days of Confucius until his 
own time. Tt seems probable that the later Ap- 
pendixes, popularly ascribed to the great ‘Master’ 
liimself, belong to a period Jong posterior, and 
they seem to reflect opinions which began to bo 
current only in (/liucins (lays. J’liiloso|)lierssiich os 
Shao-ifinig [K.w. 1011-1077), of whom (Miucius says, 
‘From the time of Confucius no one understood 
this (/.e. tlie relation between the Creat Extn 3 me, 
the S diagraiMM, (Me.) until Shao explained it,’ and 
Chow 'run i (a.d. 1i)17 1073), to whom is attri- 
buted the circular diagram of (lie (Jreat Extreme, 
apparently made use of the Yi u.s a velntdo of 


Taoistic ideas, and applied to the ‘Htroiig’ and 
‘weak’ lines of King NVOn tlie Hystem of Yang 
and Km, w hich nowhere appears in the text of the 
Yi, but which is suggested by the words of Lao-tze 
in the 2'ao-Te-King ) : 

*Tao produced unity ; unity produced duality; duality pro- 
<liiiX:d trinity ; and trinity produced t-ho innuincrablu objccta ; 
the innumerable objectn, earryinif the (eininiriu or shadow 
principle on the one Bidt;, and the masculine or sunlight 
|inii<'i|ile on the other, ereiiled a JuHt harmony by their respect- 
ive clashes of primitive impulse or ether ’( Parker’s tr.). 

It m.'iy be assumed, therefore, that the Chinese 
cosmogony i.s of com jia rati vely recemt origin, and 
that the ancients w(*,re (tonteut to accept the fact 
of t,li(‘ universe witliout abstruse theorizing as to 
its origin and mctliod. The Sung pliilo-sojihcrs 
adojitcd the trilinear iigurcs of the Yi, Imt devised 
a new diagram of what they called the ‘ Great 
l^'xtrcMiie,’ viz. a turclo intciuhnl to reiircsent the 
ultimate principle Li, wliich, in their system, 
indicates llir limit of idiilo-sophical discussion, 'riiis 
circle was .subdiv idc(l thus : 



to illustrate the interaction and constant gyrations 
of the Yang and Yin, i.e. the primal esstuice, or 
K'i in its ‘2 forms, the motive pow(*r iu which is 
JA. Another circle represents the K'i as divided 
into its constituent elements, i.e. the live active 
principles — water, tire, wood, metal, and earth. 
Sometimes the four seasons are represented. 

From those we may learn that, according to 
Cliucius, the w’orld came into existence as a result 
of the operation of Li, or ‘Natural J^aw,’ .setting 
in motion the K'i, or ‘vital essence,’ which, by the 
interaction of its two forma, Yang and Yin, con- 
taining the 6 elements, threw oil',*in its perpetual 
revolutions, tlie excreta which co.agiilated respect- 
ively into Heaven, on the outward edge, and Earth, 
in t}ie centre ; and that the vicissitudes of Yang 
and Kin .account for the regular succession of day 
and night, the alternate waxing and waning of the 
.same being the cause of the four seasons; and 
that, when the great cycle, calculated as occupying 
a kalpa, or 129, C(H) years, is aci'omplished through 
the exhaustion of the Yang element in man, as 
exhibited by moral declension and universal cor- 
ru])tioii, the whole system is resolved into its 
const ituent elements, and a new heaven and earth 
are called into being. 

Man^s place in Nature . — As to the place which 
man occupies in this system, since man is com- 
pounded oi the live elements constituting the Ki, or 
vital essence, in which the Li operates, he is 
described ns a microcosm— a world in miniature— 
from which it follows that every man has within 
him a ‘s])ark of tlie Divine.’ In some men the 
Yang predominates; in others the Yin, Of the 
former are the Syges, the great men of past and 
present times; the latter are nipresented by the 
‘mean’ men, the dull, the erimiiial, etc. As in 
t he ea.se of Nature, so man has Ids seasons of spring, 
summer, etc., and his days and nights, and*, like 
t he world, comes to an end by the exhauHtion of 
the K'i, or vital breath. His great hu.siiies.s, there- 
fore, i.s to frame and fashion his life so as to live 
in conformity with tlie 'I'ao, or observed order of 
the universe.* ‘No contrariety | must be his motto, 
lly BO doing he may attain in time the proud 
distinction of being an associate of Heaven and 
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Earth. Ah to his future, noLthor Lao-t/e, 
fuciuR, nor ('hueiuM has luiythiu;^ to say ; |Uol»a])ly, 
from tlio [iliilosophicul point of view, tloalh to 
them, Uiouj;h they uoulu not iliscussjt, meant a 
return to tlie orij^inal ehaon, like tluj univ<-rse at 
tlie end of its cycle of exist eaiee ,* or, to express it 
in the polite but equivocal phrase of ancient an<l 
modern days, a ‘ return to Ifeaven.’ 

The plnlosophic idea was, however, too lofty 
and illusive for common acce})tance, and, durin*^ 
the Sun^ dynasty, tlie tradition of a ‘ lirst iiian ’ 
was evolved, ascribing' the ancewtry of the human 
race to a certain P’an-ku, of whom it is stated in 
the Lu-fthe (Mayers’ tr.) : 

* When the great first principle linil given birth to the two 
primary forms, ami ihcHO had pmducud the four secondary 
figures, the latter underwent transformations and evolutions, 
whence the natural objects depemling from their respective 
Influences came abundantly into being. The first who came 
forlh to rule tlie world was named P'an-ku^ ami he was also 
called the “ Undeveloped and UncnlighU-ned” (i.e. iho Embryo).’ 

This idea is now almost univcr.sally accciitcd hy 
the mass of the nn learned in China, and by not a 
fow of the scholarly class, heinj?, as it were, a sort 
of concretion of the indeliuite theories of the 
Chucian philosojihers as to the orif^in of man. 

'The place occupied by spiritual -Thouj^h 

Confucius and Chucius (Id centuries later) wore 
unwilling to enter into the (piestion of sikiritunl 
existences, and though the latter expressly (reclarc<l 
the difficulties involved in sucli a theory, the fact 
that the earliest records refer so Ircfiuently to the 
existence of spirits made it iio(tessary that a place 
should be found for them in the Cliinese i»hilosophy, 
and, accordingly, the Kaci shm, or spirits, were 
adopted as r<;presonting, so to sp<'ak, in nersonal 
form, the activities at work in the cliangiug 
phenomena of Nature ; hut the auci(3nt doctrine 
that the spirits are the ministers of Coil, carrying 
out His heliests, on the anal(»gy of the officers of 
State fullilling the de<*rccs of the sovereign, sur- 
vives, in a somewhat <lehasc<l form, in the popular 
opinion which inv<!sts the earth and air with a 
numberless host of good and evil spirits or 
demons. 

The place of Uod. — Tn the earliest days of which 
we possess any record, Sliang-ti, or (lod, ajipears 
to have occupied a cliief [dace in tlie mind of 
Cliina’s rulers, but at the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty ( 1 *2tli cent. n. ( ’. ) avo fi ml the terms ‘ II caven ’ 
and ‘ Karth’ coming into prominence, representing 
the operations of (Jod in Nature and Providence, 
and, as a con.si'queiice, SIuing*ti is removed to a 
greater distance than that intimate relation in 
whieli he seems to have stood vls-d-vis his votaries 
in the earlier days. Jjater »le.velopmciits contri- 
buted towards the increasing of this distance, and 
the attitmle of Confucius towards nietajdiy.'^ical 
and transcendental questions tended to widen the 
chasm. Chucius appears to have relegated Cod to 
a position of inlinitc remoteness and unknowahlc- 
ness, though he did not deny tlie possibility of 
there being an ultimate ruling power, of wlio.se 
existence individual students must satisfy them- 
selves; and he nders to tlie ‘tircat Kramer,’ the 
‘Hoot of the (rieat Kxtreme,’ the ‘Heavenly 
decree wliicJi sot in motion the primal elomeiils,’ 
etc. His conviction seems to he that God, or the 
‘ [nnnite,’ invested the K’i, or vital e.ssencG, with 
His own TA, or J.aw, and then allowed the creation 
toilevelop itself spontaneously, He Himself taking 
no further active share in the allairs of Nature or 
of human life. Such a contention, indeed, was 
directly contrary to the earlier beliefs, and led 
Chucius, unwillingly, into eontlict with the received 
ojiinions. He, however, steadily refused to dise.us.s 
the matter, and insisted that every man should he 
‘ fully pcrsuadeil in his own mind ’ and make his 
own investigations. Here again the agnosticism 


of Chucius was unable to overcome the immemorial 
persuasion of Ids fellow -counhymeu, ihat llie 
‘Supre.mo Ruler’ inlei feres aetividy in the alVairs 
of I lie nalhm, and .muuIs forlh His iigeiils, imltul- 
ing .sjdrits and sages, lo fullil His heln*sts. Hence 
it liappeii.s that Sliang-I i is still Avorslnppetl ollicially 
by the Cmperors of China, and H<‘aveii is invoked 
hy tho mass of the people, Avldlst the spirits are 
solicited to exert tlieir intluence on behalf of 
their iiclitiouers. 'Thu theologieul concept has 
tlnis survived the philosophical, and, by a strange 
inconsistency, the materialism of Confucius and 
Chucius, as icpn’sented hy tlie modern ('liinese 
literate, is exhibited in aeouniry wliicli, above all 
othcr.s, is remarkable for its active and alino.st 
frenzied aihlietion to the priqiitiation of spirits and 
demons. 

fiiTKaATCKK.— J. Legge, ‘ Vi king,’ in SDK, vol. xvl. flss^]; 
T. M’Clatchic, tr. of flu; \v»)rk.s of the pbilosojibcr riuu)- 
foo-tze in Thtt ('hi/ii't-f xviil. ISbunghai, ISTIJ; i t. 

also the lil<*rjif ure nitju-ndrd lo arf. ('cNifrcicH. 

W. GimnokT Wal-siie. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Chris- 
tian). I. Early. —The early Christians were not 
seriously perplexed hy (juestion.s of cosmogony, 
’riiey had come into a heritage, wlwTeby they 
had grown up into the current I’alestinian-.Jen isn 
ideas of the origin and constitution of the w oi hi. 
Moreover, they looked out upon the world ami the 
whole realm of Nature from tho purely religious 
standpoint. ‘In the beginning God ’ (Gn I*) was 
the primary article of their faith. It was Jahweh, 
the < Jod of Israel, who liad ‘ measured the wati’rsin 
the hollow of his hand, ami meted out heaven with 
the span, and coinprclicmhal tho dust of tlni earth 
in a mensme, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance. ... ft is he 
that sittethupon tho circle of tho earth . . . that 
strotchotli out tho heavens ns a curtain, and 
sprcadolh tlioin out as a tent to dwell in. ... I 
am Jahweh, ami there is none else. ... I form 
the light, and rncato darkness : I make peace, ami 
create evil. T, Jahweh, do all these things’ (Js 
,j()C-‘-x 2 4.5°'^). l^saIms 8 and 104 oxpi*e.s.s (he same 
idea of the sole, he.neticent croatorshii) of God, and 
in Tsai ins 33 and MS creation hy lliii spohn irord 
in conlideiitly exjirosscd. The Rook of Job is like- 
Avi.se pei vadeil hy lliis belied, and the same is true 
of Pr S-'- ’*'. These seem to have been the primary 
sources from Avhicli tho early Chiistians ilrew' their 
conce.ptioTi of tlie material cosmos and God’s rela- 
tion to it. This sim]>le religious vioAV found free 
expression in their prayers ; ‘ O F.ord, thou that 
diust make the hi’.aveii and the earth and the sea, 
.and all that in them is’ (Ae 4‘‘), Ami Jesus had 
oxpre.ssed His faith in tho same direet and simple 
AA^ay. To Him God was ‘ Lonl of hcavi'U ami 
earth’ (Mt 11"°), avIio ‘ makctli liis sun to rise on 
tho ovil and (ho good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and tho unjust ’ (Mt rd’'*). His heavenly Kat ln r :iIso 
feed.s the birds of the heavens, niid clotln's the 
grass of the lields (Mt I'Ik' disci])les, like 

their Master, were jihsiu bed in the 1 hough t of tho 
loving care of God, and His greeioiis provision foi 
all His croaturos. ‘In him,’ .says St. Paul, ‘Ave 
live, and moA'o, and have our being’ (Ac 17"^). 

Rut the profound and enduring inquession Avliicli 
.lesu.s inmle. upon His followers soon constrained 
Ihem to as.sf»eiate Him with (ho Patlior in tlie 
work of crealiiiii. It was He Avlio had brought 
redomptiun from sin, and given thmn a glad ncAV 
souse of sonslup Avith Goil. Rut Lordship in the 
spiritual Avorld must ami did ultimately involve 
cinial liordship in the material Avorld and in the 
Aviiolo realm ot the Divine activity. This idea was 
early e\pies.sod by St. Paid, av*1io says ; * 4’o us 
there is one God, the Vather, of whom are all 
things, and Ave unto him ; and oiic Lord, Jesu.s 
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Christ, throuf^h whom are all thinf's, and wo 
throu"h him ’ (I (Jo S*’) ; * for in him [the Son] were 
all things created . . . thin^^s vi.siide and things 
invLsihle . . . and he is before all tliin^X*^, and in 
him all thing's consist’ {(Jol ; cf. lie 1*'-). * By 

faith we understand,’ says the author of the Ep. to 
the Hebrews, ‘ that the worlds have been frametl by 
the word (pij/ian) of (iud ’ (He 1 H). In the begin- 
ning was tile Logos,’ says St. John, ‘ and the 
Logos was witli (iod, and the Logos was Cod . . . 
all things were made by liim ’ (Jn H ® ; ef. Rev 4”). 
The s[>ecifie use of the word J.ogos by the Fourth 
Evangelist completed and con ii lined a development 
which Iiad been in progress for several decades, by 
whi(;h Jesus as the Son wiis delinitely classed witn 
God the Father, and associated witli Him in the 
creation and government of both the visible and 
the invisible world. It also tended to reconcile 
and adjust the (Jhristian faith to the late Jewish 
development of the concept ‘ wisdom ’ (I’r 8, Sir ‘21, 
Wis S, and the like) and the current Hellenistic 
idea of the Logos (Book of Wisdom, Pliilo Jinheus, 
and the like). Christian cosmology henceforth 
was delinitely related to the Person of Christ. 

But the tragic fate whi<‘h overtook Jesus, ami 
His own utterances concerning the machinatimis 
of the ‘prince of this world,’ (.(»gether with His 
teachings regarding His ‘ rcltirn,’ and tho ‘day of 
judgment,’ and the ‘last things,’ made a deep and 
solemn impression upon His disciples. Everything 
seemed to constrain them to believe in the presem'e 
of an opposing Satanic power in the univorsofAc 5, 
8 , IJ ; Uev and oft.). St. Paul speaks of the 
‘ lawless one ’ . . . whoso ‘ coining is according to 
the working of Satan ’ (2 Th ; he declares that 
the ‘ whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain tog<*tlier until now’ (Ro 8’^), and that ‘our 
wrestling is not against tlesh ami blood, but tagainst 
the principalities, against the jiowers, against (he 
world-rulers of this darkness, against tho spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places ’ (Enli 
6^^). Tho Book of Revelation attempts to describe 
this great world-drama, this duel octween good 
and evil, and the final triumph of the ‘ Lamb that 
hath l»een slain.’ In this more or less incoherent 
and >lualisti(! view of things, we have the out- 
cropping of Babylonian and Persian ideas, which 
for several generations had been oi'caipying a lai’gc 
place in Jewish thought (see VV.vL Twclrt'- Pdfri- 
arch^s^ Wc. of Jubilees, Bk. of Kuorh, Assuuip. of 
Moses-, cf. Mt P*- 13='«, Jn 8^^ Ac 

2 Co ir**, E}»li 2-* 6^ Ja 4^, 1 P He 2^ 1 Jn :i», 
and oft.). Christian cosmology, ac<;ordingly, be- 
comes i)rofoundly allbctcd by tin; resurgence of 
Bab.-Pers.- Jewish idea.s, and tak(!s on a tlualistic 
cast. 

The lapse into ‘ sins of tlie tlesh ’ on the part of 
professing Christians, as well as the appalling 
moral cornijition of environing paganism, gradually 
led to tlie (umviction that sin has its primal seat in 
‘ the tlesh.’ Here, again, we have the outcropping 
of itlcas already rife in current .Imlaism and 
paganism. St. l^aul’.s teaching was more or lc.s.s 
infected by the half-assumptioii of the physical 
basis of sin, and he exliibits a distiiiet temlciicy 
towanl asceticism (Gal 1 Co 7^*^*, Ro 7““*). 
The whole trend of tlumglit within the (Jhristian 
Ciiur<‘h gradually became rea(;t ionary and a-scetic. 
Some began to withdraw from marital and .social 
relations and to ‘lice from the ^^orhl.’ Asceticism 
entered as a constituent clement into Christian 
ethics, and soon coloured the whole view of things, 
giving its ehanw'tcr to contemporary cosmology. 
If evil is inluMiMit in matter, or, rather, if matter 
is inherently evil, the (jm*slion of the creation and 
government of the world by an all-wise and bene- 
lieent God becomes H«*no\i^ly complicated. The 
(’hristians were, as a rule, inclined to emphasize 


the Genesis siiwy of the * Oeation ’ ami ‘ Fall,’ and 
thereby to shield (hsl from complicity in tlie intro- 
duction of evil into the universe. But there were 
other and diverse accounts of the origin of tho 
cosmos and tho eiitraiuM; of evil into it. 

The Gnostics were not only tho ‘first Cliristian 
theologians,* but the lirst eosinogonists and cos- 
mologists. Indeed, their [iriniary concern was to 
discover ami develop a theory of the cosmos which 
should shield the Supreme Being froin all com- 
plicity in, or nssponsibility for, its creation, which 
seemed to tlieiii to involve also tlie production of 
evil. They, accordingly, assumed that the ma- 
terial cosmos arose, through tho more or less blind 
and perverse activity of the Demiurge, who was far 
removed from the li^iipreme God and the heavenly 
Pleronia. Although man was created by the Demi- 
urge, he yet received, through ‘ Sophia,’ sparks 
from the l)iviiio nature, and is struggling to get 
free from his material bondage. As(;e,tic discipline 
is, accortlingly, one of tho means by which tho 
Gnostic is to overcome ‘ sin in the flesh, ’ and secure 
.salvation. Another means is the rational revela- 
tion which the l.ogos made to the worhl when He 
became manifest in the (^Jlirist. Tho ‘ prince of 
Miis world’ must be overthrown by the Siiprmne 
God, who li.as sent His Son to rescue men from 
their liondago to evil In all tiicse (.4noslic 

views wo have but the exaggeration or perversion 
of ideas that wme then present in current Christian 
thought, and which had come as a heritage from 
Jmlaism and environing paganism. In other 
words, (inosticism [(f.v.) was but an aberrant form 
of the Christian faith, and its crude and fantastic 
c<»smologies were, after all, only abortive ellbrts to 
solve tho riddle of the universe in a suiiposedly 
(.Jhristian fashion. Tho cosmic views of the Gnostics 
persisted in modified forms in Neo-l’Jatonism (^/.v.) 
and in Maniclueism (q.i\). 

The Apologists, contemporaries of the Gnostics, 
fell back, as a rule, upon the simple ‘Oeation’ 
and ‘ Fall ’ stories of Genesis, and thereby escaped 
the worst excesses. I’liey also made ample use of 
the Platonic-Stoic- I’hilonian Logos idea, and em- 
phasized the mediatorsliip of tlie Logo.s in the 
work of (M‘f*ation. They were likewise surcharged 
with a bfdief in demons and opposing Satanic 
powers, but they looked forward to tho destruction 
of the material cosmos and tho overthrow of all 
hostile forces. Justin Martyr and Athenagoras 
speak of God as having fashioned the world out of 
formless material (OX17), but Theoobilus declares 
that God created all things ex nihilo (^f ovk ftvriav). 
Each based his assumption uponGn 2-‘^* (Justin, 
Apol. i. 10, ‘20, 50, 07 ; Athciiag. Apol. for Christ. 
15; Theophilus, Autnl. i. 6, 7, 10, ii. 4, 0, 10; cj. 
Tatian, A Jdr. to Greeks, 5 and 12 ; Aristides, 
Apol. 1 and 4). The Apologists, as a rule, thought 
of evil as inherent in matter, and accordingly were 
inclined towards a.s(;eticism ; but they preserved, to 
a degree, tho simpler religious view of Apostolic 
times, which they derived mainly from the OT. 

Irciijuus and Tcrtulliaii, (^lem. Alex., Grigen, 
and Hii»poIytu8 reject the Gnostic theory of the 
creation of the world by the Demiurge, and 
emjdiasize the function of the Logos-Son in the 
whole realm of the Divine activity. Tho NT 
writings are now (quoted as authoritative Scrip- 
ture, but tlio ()T IS also heavily drawn upon to 
cxjdaiii God’s relation to the cosmos. But, as was 
to be expected, these men wore ‘ children of their 
own times,’ although seeking to pass on a heritage. 
Some of tho earlier crudities were retained, espe- 
cially tho belief in ‘evil ns somehow inherent in 
material things. Svith some slight aberi.ations, 
the Cliiireh FiUhers of the 3rd cent, were true to 
tho imformulated cosmology of the OT and NT, 
coloured by the speculations of the Apologists 
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(Iron. c. Har, I. iii. 6, x. 1 f., xxii. 1, il. x. axul xi., 
V. xviii. ; Tert. acfv. JIcnn. 25) -34 and 4.'», mlv. 
Vrax. U), Marc. i. 15 and 16 j CUnn. Alfx. 
Sir. vi. 16; ()ri;j[on, dc Prhi., Fra‘f., \. ii., ll. i. iii. 
ix., III. V., r. Ciis. vi. 4!) 61, Com. in Job. i. 17 aiui 
22 ; ilip^M)!. Phil. i. 1 f., r*. Noel. 9 14 ; tf. Ainol). 
ndv. Cent. ii. 58 ; Lactant. Div. Inat. ii. lU, vii. 5 ; 
Symh. Apostol.), 

Th« ISioeiic Fathers make no distinct advance 
upon the cosmology of their predecessors. Athan- 
asius refutes the lieathen views of the origin and 
constitution of the universo (c. Gent. 6, 7, 29, 
35-40), ami emphasizes the co-operation of the Son 
in the work of creation (r. Arianodt i. 22, 29, ii. 21). 
Eusebius, in his Prap. Pvanq., describes the cos- 
mologies of the Pluimicians, hlgyptiaiis, and Greeks 
(i. 6-11), and later expands tlie Creation-.story of 
the Hebrews, (j^uoting, in conlirmation of Ids own 
views, from Philo, Origen, Dionysius Alex., Maxi- 
mus, Plato, and others (vii. 10-22, viii. 1.3 f., xi. 
29-38, xiv. 23). Plato he assumes to have derived 
his knowledge of the creation and constitution of 
the universe from Moses. Eusebius then sets 
forth the teaching of the Stoics and Neo-PIatonists 
by extended quotations, testing always by tho 
Genesis story. The standard exposition of Gn 1 
and 2 meets us in Ihisil’s Jlexaeincron. But the 
treatment here is homilctical and fervently re- 
ligious. In this we are reminded of the early 
Christian view of things (NT ; Clem. Uom. 20 and 
33 ; Herm. Past. Vis. i. 3, 4, iii. 4, 1 ; JJidache, 3 
and 10). 

Augustine has only incidental allusions to cos- 
mology, but is chi(dly interested in defending tho 
Creator from complicity in the origin of evil. 'I'lds 
he does by assuming that sin has its principal 
seat in the will. Bcbellion against Goa on the 
part of both angels and men was tho beginning cd 
sin an<l the cause of *all our woes, with loss of 
Eden’ {Con/, vii. 5-7, 9, 15-20, xii. 7, 8, 12, 15-29, de 
Civ. Veit xi. 4, 6 -23, xii. 10-15). The eschatological 
(dement, whi(4i was so prominent in Apostolic 
times, has practically disappeared in Augustine. 
It began to wane at the opening of the 2nd cent., 
and diminished as the (dnirch became established 
in tin? Empire and set about to compier the M’orld. 
In other respects tho cosmological olouionts remain 
in about tho same pnmortions. 

The picture which tne early Christians made for 
themselves of tho coKmos and its related parts is 
not easily portrayed. Tho earth is, of course, 
central in tnoir universe, and is surroiimled and 
.sustained from beneath by the chaotic watery 
abyss. Above is the lirmament, which supports 
the heavciKs as a fixed vault, furnishing a path tor 
tho sun and all the plamit.s. Beyond and above 
the lirmament are the fixed stars, and all tho hosts 
of heaven. Tho waters above the lirmament are 
separated by it from the waters liencath, and serve 
as a fountain to refresh the earth with timely 
showers. Sheol, or Hades, was jdaced beneath the 
earth, and served as tho prison-house, or waiting- 
place, for dej)artcd spirits. Tlie cosmos us a whole 
was conceived as having been created for the sake 
of man and the heavenly intelligences, and as ruled 
over in wisdom and righUiousness. It reveals the 
glory of God, and interprets His majesty and 
eternal Divinity. 

liiTERATiiRK.— E. W. Moller, ftCBch. der Kotniud. indergrierh. 
Kirchf, ITalle, ISGO ; R. B. Kiibcl, ‘ Znr elhiw^heu Jjf'hrn vonj 
KoHinuH un<l AHkese,' in AVi/<! Kirchl. Zeitschr. i. (ISiMi) KMtf. ; 
E. Zeller, rhilos. drr Leipzig, 1892f.,iii. ; A. Hariiack, 
Uia. of Dogma, Kll^r. tr. lS5)i-9i>, ii. 2(»2 f.,247f. ; F. Katten- 
busch, I>as apoxfnl. Si/mh., I.riiizif*, 1900, ii. fUS f., 022 f., i‘t(' ; 
C. R. Beazley, Dawn of Mml. (leog., London, 1897, i. 27G f. ; 
UDli, art. ‘CoMiiioKoro urtt. ‘ Si-hopfunj' ' arid ‘Welt’ ; 

Vacant, Diet, de Tht'ol. Cath., Turis, 1900, art. ‘ (IrtuLloii.’ 

E. K. Mitchell. 

2. Medieval and modern.— In the pericxi from 
tho fall of the Homan Empire to the 10th cent. 


there was liHle thought upon these subjects. The 
IcadjTs of the Church were content to follow the 
teachings of I ho Fathers, and August inc’s inter 
juetation of the format ion of the world was »,cc(‘pletl 
without question, 'riio first one to depiut fronj 
the a(tceplcd Ix'lief, or to try to explain it in a 
dnlosophical way, was dohii Scotus r.iigcna. In 
lis study (if tho writings of Dionysius ho bci aim! 
aiMpiainted with Noo-Platonie ideas, and In; tried 
to apply th(‘So to tho Bibli(;al account of Creation. 
He departed from the views of tho Fathers hy 
bringing in tho theory that all things emanate from 
God. His views are. expres.sed in his book entitled 
Concerning the Dirision of I^ntnre, including under 
‘Nature ’the sum-total of existence. Nature in 
this sens«^ is divided into four spec ies : that which 
creates and is not created ; that which is crt*ated 
and creates ; that which is cn*ated and does not 
create; that which neitlier creaUis nor is enmted. 
The first of theses -that Nvhich cre.ates and is not 
created — is God as the essences, source, and suh 
stance of all things, tho one Being who truly 
exists. Erigena’s view is pantheistic, in that he 
teaches that God created the world out of His own 
essence. He held to an all-inclnding unity be- 
cause God is .all. It was e.asy for him to reconcile 
his appanmt pantlicihiu with the teaching of 
the Chnndi, l>y saving tliat the Divine essence 
was the nothing out of which tlie world was 
created. 

Thi mgli the Middle Ages the Schoolmen gave 
little attention to the snlqect of (heat ion. 'I'hoy 
were content to accept the vi(!Ws which had been 
handed down to tbein, aiml those who fjiiled to 
do this were snro to come into contlict with tlu! 
Church authorities. It was agreed that the uni- 
verso came into being and was sustained and 
governed by the Divine will. Whether tin; six 
days of (Iheation were days of twenty-four liours 
each was open to some discussion ; but two points 
must be agreed to by the ortliodox, viz. that tin' 
univ<>rse was crcafeal out of nolliiiig, and that it 
was not from eternity, but b.-nl a lu'giniiing in 
time. The most juolbund thinker on this snbjtad 
in tlie medi.’cval periial was Anselm of Ganlerbury, 
who modifi(Ml the traditional views by the intro- 
duction of Platonic ideas. He explains {Montdog. 
ix.) the meaning of tins expre.s.rion rx nihiln hy 
saying that there is no way by which anything (;an 
Iw made by another unless it previously exists in 
tho mind of the one making it. Before eroation 
things existed eternally, fnmi God and in God, as 
ideas. They did not exist as individuals, but in 
the sense that God foresaw and j»re.desl ined that 
they would he made. 3’lie.y were in tlie Divine 
mind as an example, siniililude, oi- rule ()f what 
was to Ixi made. l»('fore the making of t he uni- 
verse it was in the thought of the Sujneine IJeirjg, 
but no material exist(id out of whic h it uas (<» 
be iiuule. Yet it was not nothing in its lelatioii 
to the rea»soii of the (.)ne, making. I>y reasoning 
in this way Anseirn is aide to reconcile bis {)1nIo- 
.Mophieal views with thc^ acceptf'd intmjnetal ion of 
tho account given in (Jencsis. There Is one }»as- 
sage (Cnr Dens Jlumo, i. IS) in wbicli lie implies 
that perhaps the six days of (’reation were dilicnmt 
from the days xvith which we ,‘ire acijuainteil. 
Thomas Aquinas discusses the subject at consider- 
able length, blit adds little to the current views. 
He ae(;epts tin* Piblical cosmology, ndmitling that 
then*, is room for a diH'ercnce of opinion alsnit tho 
six days. Like Alhertus Magnus, he toaclies that 
(Teat ion was a miracle xvhich cannot be com- 
prehended by the natural reason. He believ(;d 
that it xvas not possible to (hunonstrate that, 
matter was not eternal, d(‘precating tlie efforts of 
other men to make the temporal character of tli<3 
material universe a matter that could b(? proven. 
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Ho taught that it was an article of faitli to helievo 
that tlio world w aa created in time. 

Coriteini)orary with tlie Schoolmen wore the 
various heretical sects, diil’ering in .some respects 
from the orthodox in their views of the creation 
and govorninent c»f the worhi. The most divergent 
from the commonly acc«;|)ted views were the 
dualistie sects, w hitrh at the same time claimed to 
bo Christian. They went by various names, such 
as Cathari, Alhigeiises, and so on. They seem to 
have gained their heretical views from contact 
with the religions of the l^ast, w'here dualism was 
very common at the time. Tn general they held 
that there were two princinlcs, or spirits, or 
creators, which had to do with the making of the 
universe visible and invisible. These two were 
the good and the evil, and both were from eternity, 
though some held that the evil spirit was originally 
good and had fallen from his lirst estate. The 
evil spirit was the author of the 0'J\ and the 
maker of all visible Nature. He had created m.-in 
as a physical being, and was the cause <»f all 
natunu ])henomena and all disorders in Nature. 
Tbo good spirit was the author of tlie NT. He 
was also the creator of the human soul, wliich had 
been eaptnrcti and imprisoned by the evil spirit. 

In the later Middle Ages tljcre arose various 
schools of Mystics. Some of these w'crc heretical 
and frankly pantheistic. Others, like Master 
Kckhart, considered Iheiusolves orthodox Chris- 
tians, but were \uiable to escape the suspicion 
of pantheism. Eckhart was in agreement with 
Aquinas in his belief that there existed from 
eternity a world of ideas distinct from the world 
of creatures. He explained what seemed to his 
contemporaries to bo pantheism, by saying that 
creatures are made in time and out of nothing, and 
that they existed from eternity in Go<l in the same 
souse that a work of art exists in the mind of the 
artist htjfore it takes material form. The exist- 
ence of the creation from all time was in the 
Divine reason. Cod exists in created vi.sihle ob- 
jects as their essence. 'I'lic external w'orld is hut 
the relloxion of the innermost essence of Cod. 

The modern Homan Catholic Church holds to 
the teaching of Aquinas, hut allows a diirorcnce of 
opinion on unimportant points. What a Homan 
Catholic, must believe to-day in regard to cosmology 
and cosmugony is defined i>y the Vatican Decrees. 
'J’he Omncil declared against the statement tliat 
matter alone exists, and in opposition to the view 
that tlic substance and essence of Cod ami of all 
things art* one and the same ; also in opposition to 
the view that linite things, both corporeal and 
spiritual, or at least spiritual, liave cinfuiatcd from 
the Divim? siihstancte, or that the Divine es.scm'e 
by the mariifestatioFi and evolution of itself hecame 
all things, or that Cod is universal or indcHiiitc 
Heing, which, by determining itself, constitutes 
the univfM’sality of things. Tlio positive statement 
by tluj (k)uncil was that C<m 1 from the very begin- 
ning of time produced out of nothing the world 
and all thing.s noth .spiritual and cori>oreal. 

The Protestant jmsition, as given in the earlier 
creeds, is merely a parapli ra.se of the co.smology 
found in (ienesis. The Westminster Confo.ssion 
states : ‘ It ])lea,sed God in the beginning to make 
or eroate out of nothing the world and all things 
t)icr«'in in the .wpace of six ilays ’ (iv. 1). The 
Helgic Confession is more cxi»licit; ‘We believe 
that the Pather by the MTird created of nothing 
the heavens, llie earth, and all creatiiro-s, as it 
seemed good unto Him, giving unto every creature 
its being, .shape, forms, and siw’eriil oHices to serve 
its creator.’ ‘ We believe that He doth also uphold 
and govern them by His inlinito power for the 
service of mankind to the end that man may serve 
His God ’ (Art. xii.). 


'Phere is, of cour.se, no authoritative statement 
bir I’lotestantism r(4ating to Christian cosmology 
and cosmogony. With tlie ficc<lom of inve.stiga- 
tion wliich characterizes modern Protestantism, 
there arc many divergent views. Some still hold 
to the .statements of the older creeds, and believe 
tliJit the conclusions of science liave notljiiig to do 
wdtli religion. The extreme holders of this position 
maintain that the world was made in six days of 
twenty-four hours each, but this view has a decreas- 
ing niimher of adherents. Others believe that the 
account of Creation given in Genesis is strictly 
scientific, and that tlic statements there found 
correspond in a iiiinuto degree to the facts of 
geology. Others consider that the ac(;ounfc in 
Genesis agrees with tlic facts only in a general 
w'ay. Others regard the account as a myth or 
legend corresponding to the Creation stories in 
A.ssyrian and Hahylonian literature. The only 
points upon w’hicli modern Protestants agree are 
that God is the source of tlio universe ; that it 
came into htung iin a result of tho free exercise of 
His will ; and that it is continually under Ilia 
care and control. 

See also art. Crkation. 

riiTKRATi/RB.- Aquinas, 2’/uroI ; T. Harper, 2’Ae Mela- 
phijaieg of the School, IS’il); art. ‘Creation,* in Diet, de Thiol. 
Cath. iii. 2070-2093. Soo also ‘Creation' in J. Agar Beet, A 
Maniutl if Theology, 1000 ; W. Adams Brown, Chrigfian Theo- 
loiw in Outline, 1907 ; W. N. Clarke, A}i Outline o/Chrigtian 
Tlieology, IHOS; I. A. Dorner, A System of Chr. Doctrine, 
Entf. tr. 1880-82; G. P. Fisher, Hist, of Chr. Doctrine, 1890; 
C. Harris, Pro Fide. 1905 ; C. Hodgre, Systematic Theology, 
1872 73; W. G. T. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1889 91 ; H. C. 
Sheldon, A Hist, of Chr. fjoctrine, 188(1; A. H. Strong, 
Systenvilio Theology, 1907-9 ; T. B. Strong, A Manual of 
Theology \ 1003. (1. M. GKKR. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Efryp. 
than). — We shall here divide this subject into 
three stages; (1) cartli-mytlis, (2) sun-myths, (3) 
theology. 

I. Earth-myths.— Tho attention of primitive 
man was naturally lirst directed to explaining 
tangible Natuni - tho earth, tin? sea, and the 
mists which Jay on the land. The most ele- 
mentary distinction between racial view’s is the 
sex of the earth and of the abyss or .sea, which 
from its Idueness wa-s naturally thought to he of 
the same natiiie as the blue sky — the heavenly 
ocean. In Egypt the sky (Nut) w’n.s feminine, tho 
land (To) was masculine. Exceptionally in the 
13th cent. B.C., when Semitic inlluencc was 
strongest, tho sexes were reversed, as in Hebrew 
shdmayhn (‘heavens’) is masculine, and hlihundh 
(‘ earth’) is feminine. Similarly in Hahvlonia, Ea 
(the deep) and Ann (the sky) are masculine, w’hile 
Damkina (the land) is feminine. 'I'he same attri- 
bution is a«lopted by Greek, Latin, and German, 
and in the New’ Zealand mythology. Egypt was, 
therefore, exceptional in the sex of land and sky. 

These elements of land and w'ater were thought 
to have been evolved in the ])rimal chaos of the 
universal ocean (Nu or Nun), Avhen ‘not yet was 
the h(*aveu, not yet tho earth, men were not, not 
yet horn were the gods, not yet w’as death’ 
(Pyramid of Pepy i., T. (>63). 

'I'liiM idea paHited to IIe.Miod, along with the sanie (texes an in 
Egypt : 

‘ From chaos were generated Ere])o» (ma.se.) and blank 
Night (fern.), 

Ami from Night again were generated Ether ami Day, 
W'iium Hho brought forth, having conceived from tlie cm- 
hr.'ico of Erelww.’ (Theogony, 123 iT.) 

He probably derived it through the Snlonians, who, DaiiiasciuM 
aHserta, * heforo all things jilaci! Chronos, ami Pothos, and 
Omichles. And liy a connexion between Pothos and Omiohles, 
as the two principles, are generated Aer and Aura.’ This view 
then seems to have prevailed in the eastern Metlilerranean. 

The lifting of the watery mists, which are 
seen rising each morning from the Nile, the part- 
ing of them from the earth and the raising of 
them to Hie sky, was a work variously attributed 
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to Ra (the sun) or Shu (tliu atmosphere). The 
heaven (Nut) was forced apart from the earth 
(Keb or Seh) ; and usually Shu is represented 
upholding Nut over his hetul. 

Similarly in New Zealand, the earth and heaven clave together 
in the darknues, and had produced guda and men. The goda 
try to part them, hut cannot until the god and father of 
forests, birds, and Insects strives; *his head is now firmly 
planted on his luothor the earth, his feet he raises up and resta 
against his father the skies, ho strains liis liat^k and nuihs with 
mighty effort. Now aro rent apart Kangi and Papa, and with 
cries and groans of woo they siiriek aloud. ... It was the fierce 
thrusting of Tune which tore the heaven from thu earth, so that 
they wero rent apart, and darkness was made manifest, and so 
was the light' (G. Grey, Fotynes. Alj/thoi,, f^nd. 1866 (reprint, 
P. 8]). 

Tn Egypt it was similarly assumed that 8eb and Nut 
had produced Ra or Shu before t-hey were separated. 

2. Sun-myths. — The gtiiiesia of the sun (Ra) is 
yariouslj^ attributed to Seh and to Nut. Accord- 
ing to one view, Ra was ‘ the egg of the great 
cackler/ Seh being, by a i)Iay on Avords, equated 
with the goose. In another view, Ra was born as 
a calf of the celestial cow, or child of the sky- 
goddess; and this may ho the motive for regarding 
the sky as feminine. Anotiier, and a more general, 
view, when the theologic frame of creation came 
forward, was to nosit the formation of Ra direct 
from the chaos Nun, and so make him an ancestor 
of Seh and Nut. Probably this view was that of 
the Holioi)olitan Ra-worsl)H)per.s, as distinct from 
the older Seh- and Nut-worshippers in the Nile 
valley. Ra came into being ‘Avliile as yet there 
was no heaven, . . . and there was nothing that 
was with him in that nlace where he was . . . rest- 
ing in the Avaters of Nun, and he found no place 
Avliere he could stand ’ (Erman, livlif/ioiit p. 26). Ra 
then united Avith bis own shadoAv, and from his seed 
created Shu and Tefnut, in the midst of the chaos. 
Shu certainly repre.sents space or air, symbolized 
by an ostrich feather ; Tefnut represents moisture, 
hroni Shu and Tefnut were horn Seh and Nut ; 
and from them, in turn, the Osiride family, and 
mankind. 

The heaven Avns regarded as an ocean (uirallel 
with that on earth. It Avas on the heavenly o<tean 
that the sun, the moon, and tlie stars saile<l in 
ships each day and night. To explain the sun’s 
re-appearing in the morning, they supposed a 
nocturnal ocean iMuieath the Avorld, on whieh the 
sun sailed as hy day. The dca<l Averc, on this 
view, considereu as joining the boat of Jia, and 
sailing, under his protection, through the hours of 
the night as well as of the day. 

3. Theology. — 'fhe gods associated Avith creation 
are many. Khnumuj ‘ the Shaper,’ Avho shapes 
living things on hi.s potter’s wheel, ‘ (treated all 
that is, he formed all that exists, he is the father 
of fathers, the mother of mothers . . . he fashioned 
men, he made the gods, he Avas father from the be- 
ginning ... he is the creator of the heaven, the 
earth, the under world, the water, the mountains 
... he formed a male and a female of all birds, 
fishes, wild lieasts, cattle, and of all worms’ 
(Wiedemann, HDBy vol. v. p. 179*'). He is 
figured always Avith the ram’s liead, to signify his 
creative poAver, and was worshipped at the source 
of the Nile — the cataract. Ftahy ‘the (^reat 
Artificer,’ the Demiurge, shapes the sun- and 
moon-eggs on his potter’s wheel ; he is the gwl 
of laAV and order wno (rreated all things hy Mr. at, 
truth or exactness. Osiris ‘ formed Avith his liand 
the earth, its Avater, its air, its plants, all its 
cattle, all its birds, all its Avingea foAvl, all it.s 
reptiles, all its quaAlrupc<ls.’ This is the ilcvelop- 
meiit of the primitive idea of Osiris as a god of 
vegetation. Amon-Ra also, on the growth of his 
worship when Thebes Avas the capital, became 
‘the father of the gods, the fashioner of men,’ 
and all other things (sec Wiedemann, loc. cit.), 
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Thotht according to llcrim)politc logoiul, when 
in the chaos of Nun, cieattid Sch ami Nut. by liis 
word ; and they Avere parted asumler at llei 
mopolis. This creation by the word avus tlie 
higlily spiritmUized idea of later times, and is 
seen in the Korc Kosniou (500 B.C.), Avheie I’hoth- 
llermcs is first of the gods. 

Other sky-gods are Anher, ‘ He Avho goes above,’ 
god of Them or Oirgeli ; and Jlorvs as the sky, 
sui»ported by four pillars Avho are the four sons of 
Horns. The mixtures of ideas in later times are so 
complex, ami so <!oiiihiiied with the theology, that 
we cannot toueli on them here. Our object has 
iHJcn to .show the primitive ideas, and tho varioius 
nuclei of thought which were combined. 

liiTKRATtTRK. — A. Wiedemaiiii, lielig, the A nc. 

Lond. 1807, also hiM art. in llhli, vol. v. pp. 170-107; G 
Maspero, Dawn 0 / Civilizalinn, Krig. tr., liond. 1804 ; A 
Erman, Uatuibooko/ Dnyptian Ihlujiirn, Enjf. tr., Lond. 1007. 

W. M. Flindeks Pktkik. 
COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Greek). 
— Since tho word ‘cosmogony’ describes the origin 
of tho universe hy tho figure of birth, it suggests 
to us in the first instance accounts of a niainly 
poetic and mythological kind. Yet science also 
has its fairy tales, and one Avho sought for infor- 
mation about Greek cosmogonies might not un- 
reasonably look for some account of that, for 
example, Avliich is contained in tho TinKciis. If 
this IxA introduced, so should those of one or tAvo 
other philosophical systems. We pro],>os(s there- 
fore, to deal first AVith Avhat may he called tho 
poeti.c cosmogonies, and afterwards Avith the philv- 
sophicni. We shall devote rather more space to 
the former, as being probably less familiar to most 
readers. In the case of the latter, avc sliall take 
three typical examples, describe them hiielly, ami 
try to snow the place of eacli in the lii.story of 
Greek thought as to the redation betAveen God and 
the AVtuld. 

1. Poetical cosmoconies.—i. Homer.— W o 
find in Homer not a complete cosmogony, hut 
ideas of a (iosmogonical kind, or, rathe.r, of a 
gcogonical, as all he is couccuncd ahoiit is llio 
Avorld in whicli avc live. In II. xiv. ‘216, Occamis is 
the father (7^1/6^15) of all the gotls, ami in xiv. 201 
he is the fatlier, and Tethys the mother, d’ho 
latter name is usually derived (F. Lukas, Kos- 
mogoniRn^ p. 154 n.) from OijaOai^ ‘to suck’ (TrjOTj = 

‘ nurse’). Tethys Avill then Hyinl)oli/.e the suckling 
mother, Kartli. Hut beliind these Nature-powers 
stands a third still more august, tlie goihlcss Night. 
In 11. xiv. 244, Zeus is referred to ns younger, in- 
deed, hut more potent, than Oceanus; Night, on 
the other hand, even Zeus fears to otl’end {ih. 259 IL ). 
J.ukas, therefore, folloAvs Daiuascius (6th cent. 
A.l>.), our chief authority on the iirst juineiplea 
of the Greek co-smogonies, in supposing that, for 
Homer, Night Avas the supreme gcogonical con- 
ception (Damasc. veplirputrurdfix^'y, c. 124, ed. Koj^p, 
1826, p. 382). 

2. Oldest Orphic cosmogony.— I’o this luywl 
Lukas refers those fundamental cwiiccpthms Avhicli 
in various fragmentary notices are directly as- 
cribed to Orpheus. Not the least cvhlem o of their 
antiquity is their practical identity Avith Avlint a\'o 
have found in Homer. Eudemus the Feripatetic 
declared, according to Damascius [l.c.), that Orpheus 
made his beginning with Night. John Lydus (6th 
cent. A.D.) stated that Or()heus’ three lir.st prineiplcs 
wero: Night, Earth, Heaven (Lobcek, Afjlaoph. 
IS29, i. 494). Plato, again, quotes a couplet as 
from Orpheus, deserihing Oceanus and Tethys as 
the first wedded pair {Crat. 402 H), while he in- 
forms us in the Tim.(BUs (41 A) that Oceanus and 
Tethys were the offspring of Earth and Heaven. 
As the former statement is expressly referred to 
Orpheus, wo may he sure that he had the same 
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real or fancuHl aiitliorUv for tin* latter. In this 
Orphic eosmoj^oiiy, it will he seen, Oeeaiuis and 
I’ethys are a dej^reo less vcnerahle than in lloincr ; 
Eartli and Heaven arc the older pair. Yet the 
dillereiice is in.Hi^qiilicaiit, and liere, a.s in Homer, 
Niglit is the supreme concej)tion. Aecordinj( to 
Griippe {Grier fi. Culfr, etc., KSS7, i. C13 f.), the eos- 
moj^ony of 11. xiv. was borrowed from the Orphic. 
Hut the question of their relation is an extremely 
dillieult one, which cjinnot he discussed here. 

3. Hesiod. — Tn tlic iiitniduetion to his Theogony, 
Hesiod actually names Kartli, Heaven, and Niffiit 
— th<i reputed Orphic trinity as the sources of the 
gods (yerses 1 <>0-1 07) ; and one feels that, whatever 
its origin, ho is using a familiar and probably 
nlready ancient formula. Hut, at the outset of the 
poem proper, he proeeetls to give us vvhat in fact, 
though not in name, is a eosmogonv of his own 
{verses 110-136). Its outline is as follows: In the 
i)cginning was Ohaos, after wdiom, on the one 
hand, came Gnia and Eros, and, on the other, 
Kndms and Night.. Krohus and Night W'ere the 
narents of iE)Micr (or Jaglit) and Day. G.aia of 
lic.r.self produced, first Uranus (Heaven), that he 
niiglit be a cover to her round about, and that she 
miglit be a secure dwclling-plaoe for the gods; and 
Jifler him tlio inoiintainH and soa.s. Lastly, mating 
with Uranus, .slm became mother of all the gods, 
except the few w ho sprang from Erehiisand Night. 

At the toj), then, of Hesiod’s cosmogony stands 
Chaos. Its niftji ning has Isjen variously interpreted 
hy ancient no less than hy modern eommenlators. 
It has been taken for Water, Air, Eire, and Snacc 
(ef. for ref. Lukas, op. cit. p. 157 L). Etymology 
lia.s been appealed to in each ca.so. Hut no deriva- 
tion seems more prohahle than that from x® or x®*' 
(the root of x^tlrw, ‘to gaj»e,’ xa''*'05, Eat. 

hisen, hiatuR, e(e.). Thus we get the meaning of 
Space, ami tliis furlher accords with the manner in 
wliicli Hesiod .seems to have arrived at his first 
princijdo, viz. hy ahstrnctinn. In pondering the 
origin of the universe, he thinks away one by one 
its varioii.s contents, until he reaches Space a.s 
the final presupposition of all things. As 'I'ime 
comes first in (lie Eliumieian cosmogony given by 
Eiidemus, and, as wo shall see, in some CroeK 
cosmogonies, so d<ies Sj)ac0 in this of Hesiod. 
Zeller (Fre-Sorr. Phil. i. SS f.) agrees with Lukas 
that Sjiace was He.siod’s first principle, and that ho 
reached it hy abstraction, but thinks that He.siod 

} )icture<l it ‘as an iinmeasurahle, W'a.ste, and form- 
ess mass,’ while Lukius understands by it the mere 
unlimited voiil. 

On the n<*.xt eosmogonical stage wo have tw'o 
nairs, of which the fir.st is Gaia ami Eros. Gaia is 
Earth, not liowever a.s an clement, but as a vaguely 
conceived mass. There is, at first sight, something 
detaidied about the appearance of Eros. Ho enters 
the stage with the othcr.s, but seems to perform no 
rfilc. Ibit the reason is that he is a potency rather 
than a person. Ho is the soul of all the unions 
hero recorded. He is the Eros, not of art, hut of 
early local cult like that at Thespim (Eaus. ix. 
27. 1). who was life and love in one, and wa.s taken 
over l)y the Orphic.s (<d. Goinpeiz, Gr. Thinkers^ 
i. 89, and, for the connexion of Eros with the 
Dri»hic,s, J. Harrison, Prnlrg. to Gr. Jlclig. eh. xii.). 
We are not told how Gaia and Eros came into 
being. They may symbolize matter and spirit, 
but they are not lierivcd from Chao.s as a higher 
primdple. The ruling principle of the oo.sniogony 
ns not ( hat of (‘{nisc and effect, hut that of sequence 
in lime, ^^"o only hear that Gaia and Eros came 
afterwards {tveiTa). And the same is doubtless 
true of the second pair, Erebus and Night. Tliey 
are said to have come Xdcos, but the iK may be 
merely local (Space being referroil to), or temporal, 
or both. Accordingly Gaia, Eros, Erebus, and 


Night occupy together the second eosmogonical 
st-age. 

A step further removed from Ciiaos are TElher 
and Day, who are children of bhehus and Night. 
So the unrelieved darkness gives place to the suc- 
cession of night and day. Earth also at this stage 
gives birth tn Heaven, that he may shield her 
with his vault, to the mountains also and the seas ; 
and then, when all is ready for their reception, 
ICarth and Heaven become tne parents of the gods. 

In Hesiod’s cosmogony there is no real atteiiqit 
to explain the nurses of things. Jhif. it lias, accord- 
ing to Lukas, two elements of s}>cculative worth — 
the comaiption of purpose in creation (tlie pro- 
vision of a safe home for the gods), and the far- 
reaching ahstrartion by w liich ( he poet goes back 
to Space, and then step by step reconstructs the 
w’orld. 

l*assing hy AcusilaiiB, a jirose clironieler of the 6th 
cent., anfl, like Hesiod, a native of Hocotia, whose 
cosmogony, contained in Dama.seius, resembles 
Hesiod's, and has also a marked Orphic colouring 
(Lukas, op. rit. pp. 1G--163), we come next to — 

4. Pherecydes. “Ho was a native of Syros, hut 
lived at Athens at tlie (;ourt of Pisistr.atus (6th 
cent. n.O.). At Athens ‘he founded an Orphic 
(Mmimunity, though how' far ho was the disciple 
and prophet of the Orphic doctrines w'e are liardly 
able to say ’ (Gomjierz, op. rit. i. 80). His own work 
has been lost, but numerous notices, which have 
come down to us from ancient times, and which 
ridate to various parts of his cosmogony, onahle us 
to form, though witdi rc.serve on some dis|)uted 
IHiints, a tolerably full as well as reliable estimate 
of bis system. According to both Dainascius (e. 
1‘24, ed." Kopp, p. 384) ami Diog. Laert. (i. 119), 
Pherecydes derived the universe from three first 
principles— Zas (.-Zeus), Chronos, and Chtlionia 
(or Chtbon). At the summit of the cosmogony, 
then, stands Zeus. He is jirobably best regarded 
as a purely spiritual principle (so, e.g., Arist. Met. 
xiv. 4, 1091a, and many modern.^, but cf. e.g. Zeller, 
op. cit. i. 91), so far as mind was con.sciou.sly dis- 
tinguished from matter at tliat early date. 7’he 
spiritual interpretation is oonfirmed hy the state- 
ment of Proclus (5th cent. A.l>.) — which at the same 
time presents a new and interesting phase of the 
coHinogony — that the Zeus of Phereeyaes changed 
himself int-o Eros when ho meant to create the 
world {Tim, 155). Zeu.s as such, therefore, stands 
outside the world ; he is the principle of suprcinc 
might. Chronos, the .second member of the trinity, 
naturally denotes the Time, in whbdi everything 
happens, and occupies an analogous position to 
Space in Hesiod’s cosmogony. Lastly, Chtlionia 
must he taken to mean cither primary matter 
(Lukas, op. cit. p. 170) or the Earth-spirit (Gomticrz, 
op. cit. i. 88). 

Home of the ancients nsHerted that water was Pherecydes’ first 
principle ; but this conflictfl not only with J)lo^. Lncrt. but with 
the more detailed account of the coHuiof^ony (fiven in Damitscius. 
A full discussion of this obscure and difficult (jueslion will be 
found In Lukas, op. cit. pp. 168-170, or Zeiler, op. cit. i. O.Vbiii. 

Ah regards the relation of the three principles to 
one another, Damascius implies that Zeu.s was in 
some sense first ; hut his exposition is purely Neo- 
Platonic. It is safer, therefore, to trust the more 
objective Diogenes, according to whom the three 
first principles of Pherecydes were alike eternal 
{^aav del). 

The cosmogony begins when Chronos produces 
from his seed Eire, Air, and Water, who then in 
turn beget the five families of the gods. Thus goils 
and elements alike arc the offspring of Time. And 
now Zeus- Eros plans to create the world. Hut at 
this stage, according to Max. Tyrius (DmerL xxix. 
p, 304, ed. Davis ; cf. also Celsus ap. Origen c. Cels, 
vi. 42, et al,)f a fearful conflict intervenes betwixt 
Cronos (not to be confused with Chronos) and the 
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dragon Opliiuneua for the lordshiii of Njituro. 
Only when Cronoa wins and the dranjoii is cast ink> 
the sea can Zeus wet ahnut his creative task. The 
episode is not quite of a piece with the cosmogony, 
since Zeus is from eternity, — there is no Cronos 
lieforo him. But there is no reason to doubt that 
Pherecydes employed the myth. Perhaps, as Philo 
of By bins states [ap. Kus. JPrccj?. Ev. i. 10, 33), he 
borrowed it from the Phoenicians. In any case the 
meaning is clear: before the ordered world, (he 
io5<rgos, can be established, a victory must be won 
over the forces of disorder. 

The linal stage is related by Clem. Alex. {Strom. 
vi. 621 A): ‘Pherecydes the Syrian says: Zaa 
makes a mantle, large and fair, and broiders on it 
earth and ocean and ocean’s dwellings.’ Again he 
speaks {ib. 642 A) of ‘ the winged oak ami the em- 
broidered mantle that rests upon it.’ The ‘ winged 
oak ’ is no doubt ‘ the earth floating freely in space ’ 
— a conception lately introduced by Anaximander 
(Gomperz, op. cit. i. 89). The rest of the imagery 
explains itself. 

Points of likeness between the cosmogonies of 
Pherecydes and Hesiod will readily occur to the 
reader. Here we only note points in which Phere- 
cydes marks an a<lvance. Iii the first place, Zeus, 
according to the interpretation here followed, and 
even on the lower, is a more spiritual conception 
than Chaos (Space). In the second, there is a cer- 
tain suggestion of science in the cosmogony. The 
four elements are name<l before the formation of 
the world. So far, indeed, as our accounts go, 
Plierecydes does not work the suggestion out. On 
the other hand, ho clearly treated Eros (Love) as a 
cosinical principle, and one cannot but suspect ( hat, 
if his whole work had reached us, w e shouhl have 
^und that Zeu.s-Eros used the elements as iriat(‘.rials 
for his creative tusk. 

Damascius (c. 124, ed. Kopp, j). 386) gives a frag- 
ment of a co.smogony by the Cretan Rpimenitles 
{c. 600 B.c.). In this cosmogony wo meet for the 
first time among the Greeks the doctrine of the 
World-Egg. Blit it is little more than mentioned, 
and so we shall pass at once to give some account 
of the later Orphic cosmogonic.s, in which it plays 
a prominent part. 

5. Later Orphic cosmogonies. - - In a former 
section we dealt wdth certain thoughts about the 
origin of the woild which were ascribed to 
Orpbeus, but here we are dealing with entire 
systems. They arc highly mystical and panthe- 
istic, and, though fanciful and grotesque, are most 
naturally referred l-o a period of religious and 
philoHopliical .syncretism. Hence some critics like 
Zeller {op. cit. i. 100 (F.) refu.se to regard any of 
them as earlier than the Ist or 2nd cent. n.c. 
Others, however, assign a much earlier date to the 
one whicli Damascius tells us was contained in 
the current ‘ llhapsodies,’ and which he dc.scribes m 
the usual Orphic theology. Thus O. Gruppe (in 
Reseller, m.v. ‘Orjiheiis’) argues strongly, but 
caut iously, in favour of the view that it was formed 
in the 6tn cent. n.c. on the basis of a still earlier 
Orpliic myth. To this system we now turn our 
attention. 

(1) Bhapsodist cosmogony . — This include.s what 
the Orphics taught both about the Divine nature 
and about its relation to the Avorld. The fullest 
account of the former is contained in Damascius 
(c. 123, e<l. Kopp, p. 380). He must, indeed, be 
used with caution, owing to his Neo-Platonic bias. 
Lukas points this out, but thinks ho may be trusted 
for the number, sequence, and names of his first 
principles. In this he seems to go too far, but, 
if we combine all that is essential in DainasciiiH 
with what we learn from other sources, lispecially 
Orpliic fragments (for which cf. Gruppe*, l.c, p. 
1139), we reach the following result, which will be 


found in essential ngroement with what, for ov- 
ample, is contained in Zeller {op. rit. i. 104) or in 
Gruppe (in Roscher, s.v. ‘ Phanes^). At the suinimt 
of the system stands Chronos (Time). Next come 
iEther( oright, fiery substance, cf. ‘ Stoic cosinogoiiy ’ 
below) and Chaos (Space). Lnka.s observes that, 
though Time is named before Space, it is not 
viewed as producing it, but merely as the active 
principle, w hile Space receives that w hich arist's in 
Time (but cf. Zeller, l.c.). After iEtbcr and Chaos 
comes the Egg, which is viewed sometimos as (bo 
oilspring of Chronos and Author (fr. 53), .sometimes 
as (bat of Aether ami Chaos (Proclus, Tim. i. 138). 
In either case it springs from /Ether, and is thus, 
08 Lukas calls it, an Egg of Light. Ibiiiiu.scius cl.se- 
wbero describes it as ap-yvif^ov, ‘ silver-white.’ And 
it deserves the name, not only because it was 
formed from the light of heaven, but biarauso from 
it, as wo shall see, Phaiies, the light of the w'orhl, 
proceeded. Finally, there issues from tho Egg the 
first Orphic god. Danumcius, who favours trinities, 
calls him Phancs-Ericapmus-Metis, which is gene- 
rally interpreted ‘ Light, Jfife-giver, Counsel.’ But, 
above all, he is Phones, ‘ Light,’ who becomes at 
will the light of reason, (he light of life, and--for 
he is also Kro.s — the light of love. As first-born of 
the gods ho is Protogonos. There is something 
sublime in the.se conceptions. But Phanes was 
also ‘ polymorphic, a boaHt-mystery god,’ a ereature 
inonstroii.s and grotoHipio, as in the fragment quoted 
by IToclus {Tim. ii. 13U) : 

‘ 1 leads (lad (10 many, 

Head of a ram, a bull, a nnaku, utul a brij^liL-eycd lion ’ 

(J. Ilurriaoii, op. cit. p. 1161). 

Such was the Orphic doctrine of the Divine 
nature. It bad one feature which, ae<()nling to 
Lukas, gave spcimlative value to the Rliap.sodist 
coflinogony. This is the eflbrt to explain the origin 
of life. While many cosmogonies bcijin with a 
Divine being, (be Orphic secs in bis God the 
last stage in the evolution of life out of the life- 
le.ss. 

We have next (0 consider Phanes’ relalion to 
the w'orld. He bad in him all (be foree.'^, or 
air^pfiara, out of which it sprang. Hence, tliough 
he was sometimes called its creator, ho w'a.s 
generally tboiiglit of as having given it birth. 
The idea took the form of a tbeogony, in which 
tho succe.s8ive dyna, sties of gods represent the 
successive stages in tho evolution of tho world. 
In this process, part of tho god bocamo the world’.s 
life ; with (be other he withdrew as .sun into the 
heavens, W'hcre only Night could look on him, 
while his splendour amazed the other gotls. But 
when Zeus attained to sovereignty he devoured 
Phanes. Thus the old order was dissolved, hut 
thus also Zeus became tho sum of all things. He 
bernviG Phanes (see next section), and from him a 
now' race of gods, a new w'orlil, .sprang. In hi.s 
son, Dionysos, the god of the my.steries, Phanes 
w'as horn again. Like Pli.mes, Zeus hceame (be. 
W’orld Zei'S Zeib At(b S Ik irayra 

r^TVKrai (fr. P23),— hut, like JMiane.s also, he <lwclt 
apart, for his mind was the ether ((jruppe, in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘ Orplieu.s’ and ‘Phanes’; Pauly- 
Wis.sow’a, s.v. ‘ ( Irplieus ’ ; Zeller, oji. cit. ]). 104 f. ; 
J. Adam, Bdig. Teachers of Greece^ p. 95 f.; 
Loheck, Aglavpli. 518 (F. ; fr. i‘20fi.). 

’I’lic story of the sw'allowing of Phanes has 
usually been explained a.s a device to recover for 
Zmis his ancient dignity as source of life --for h.ad 
he not long Rg<) devoured Mt'tis and borne Athene? 
This couhi he d(me l)y showing (hat he swallowed 
Phanes who was aho Metis. But Gruppe sees in 
the story a dilFereiit motive. It wa.s to depict 
the periodical renewal of tho universe, which ho 
regards as the ground (bought of tho Rhapsojlist 
cosmogony. This wa.s a feature of Stoic cosnio* 
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goiiy (boo IujIow) to wliich tin; Orpine doctrine lias 
other points of reseiuhlauco- cspcciallY its pan- 
theistic nu\l«‘risilisiii, and its view of TEUier as the 
piinciplo of Divine life. On the wliole, it is 
diflicuit not to believe that there was a clo.se 
eoiiiiexion between tlie two eosinogonies, on which- 
ever side the borrowinj!; lies. 

(2) The cosmiigon;/ of J ! ic rvn g nius and llellanirus. 
— K roui the Kliapsodi.st theo;^ony, Dania.scius paHsc.s 
to one whicli he de.seribe.M as ^ Kara t6v 'lepuivviiop 
(fitpofihrj Kal ' V'iWdvLKop. It is uncertain, and cannot 
be hero dis<*us.sed, whether it was known to 
Uellanicii.s of Lesbos in tlio 5tli cent. B.O., or was 
published under his name by llieronyiniis in one of 
tlie later pre-( Mii istian centurie.s. It was generally 
Uridiie in ehaia(;ter, but diflercd, as Daniasciiis 
indicates, from the current Orphic theology. Wo 
cannot, indetid, be sure as to its i>reeise form. This 
is duo chietly to the fact that W'o fiml in Atliena- 
goras (2iid cent. A.D.) what is evidently a dilVerent 
version t»f the same original doctrine. The 
dillcrcncos will bo afterwards mentioned. Mean- 
time we shall notice brielly the main points in 
Damascius’ version. 

At tlie head of this cosmogony we find, not 
Chronos, as in the last, but — Water and Slime. 
Out of those springs Chronos. Thi.s does not mean 
that 'i’ime is not vieweil a.sari active first principle, 
but only that it is more concrete. Here Time is 
viewed as force — force which presupiposes matter 
to work tui. The Orj»hi(! imagination runs riot in 
depicting this force, t'hronos is a winged dragon 
witli the heads of a hull and a lion, and betwixt 
them the face of a g<id. lf<', is Chronos-HerakJes 
- Anauke- Adrasteia. Herakles betokens his 
might, Ananke his iicces.sity, Adrasteia his inevit- 
nhility. Next, Chronos produces Aether, Chao.s, 
and Erebus. Wo met yKther ami Chaos in the 
Khapsodist (cosmogony, but here they follow after 
primary ma((cr, and so A^^thor is more gros.sIy 
conceived as humid {vdrepos). In the same way 
Erebus is Qnish/ ((5/uxXw<5€s). Lastly, in the midst 
of the vttj)orous space, with its mingled light and 
l^looni, Clironos produced an Egg {(pdu iy^upyja-cv). 
This tial urally imjdies that it partook of the siib- 
stauco with which sjiaco "Nvas filled. Tt was, there- 
fore, formed out of grosser elements than the Egg 
of the Khapsodist cosiiu»goiiy. Thus also we are 
told that it had witliiii it the seed of male ami 
female, and likewise of all manner of things with- 
out life. For this very reason it better deservo.s 
to be called a World-Egg. Ibit it is not an Egg of 
Light. And, lastly, wo have the same contra.st in 
the Divine Kciiig, the Maker and Kuler of the 
world, wliu issues from tlie Egg. In his monstrous 
and grotesque form he resembles the iir.st-]K»rn 
God of the other cosmogony. But he has lost his 
title of Plianes, the god ot light, and appears as 
Protogonos-Zciis-Eaii. 

As compared with t he current Orphi<’, doctrine, 
that just examined is marked hy a certain coarse 
realism. Both in form and s])lrit it is less dis- 
tinctively Greek. In some points, indeed, it closely 
resenihles the Phamician cosmogony, and Zeller 
maintains that its autlior borrowed directly from 
that source {op. cit. i. 102-3 ii. ; but, on the other 
side, cf. Griippc, in Koseher, n.v. ‘Orpheii.s,’ 
p. 1141). 

^ III (hvHcrlbiiiK the Orphic doctrine, Athenagoriw, who was a 
rhri-ti.in, no doubt seloftod the (’O‘»ui()},^oiiy of Hellanicus and 
llioroiiyinuH lieeauHC he saw iiiohL in it to romiemn. Thit what 
Hpi ci.'illy (•onooriis um ia the form in wliich Iw jirosented it. The 
KericH hi'jflna with Water and Slime, and out of these (Jhronos- 
HcrakhsiM evolved, Put here tho resemblance to DamOBcius 
oeoMes. No mention is made of >t^tber, Cfiao.s, and ErebuM. 
tUironoa-llerukleN prodin es a frij'antic which breaks into 
halves, of viliieb the upper forms the heaven, and the lower the 
earth. In tliis naive e.oneeption there is clearly no element 
of speculative value. The ew special sif^niflcance 

beyoud Its shape. Uii the other hand, In the cosmogonies 


deiMwibcd hy Damascius, the World-Ktfg is au exiiresslon of the 
profound thought that the universe Is an organism, gradually 
formed from an original germ, in ol>udicnce to the saiuo law 
wiihih governs every living thing. 

(3) Before leaving the Orphic cosmogonies proper, 
we may brielly notice three othem of minor iiii- 
portaiice. {a) The first ami the best known is that 
of Apollonius Uhodius {3rd cent. B.C.), who in tho 
Ar/jonitutira (i. 49411.) jmts into the mouth of 
Orpheus sonic verses de.scribiiig tho origin of the 
world. Here the separation of tho four elements 
is ascribed to the action of Discord— an idea 
evidently borrowed from Empodocles. Tho legend 
of Oidiioneim and Chrono.s, which was used by 
Pherecydes (see above), is introduced in a some- 
what ilift'erent ami, jmlging by internal evidence, 
h*>sa authentic form (cf. Goniperz, op. cit. i. 91). 
(fe) Alexander of Aphrod is ins (3rd cent. A.D.) ^ives 
118 tiic following series : (^liuos, Oceanus, Night, 
Uranus, Zeus. This, it w ill be seen, resoinble.s the 
older rather than the later form of Orphic cosmo- 
muiiea. (c) Liustly, the author of the Clementine 
Recognitions (X. xvii.) gives a brief summary of 
Orphic doctrine. Some of the first principles, 
notaiily the Kgg and Phanctas, remind us or the 
Khapsodist cosmogony, but tho account as a whole 
i.s Ies.s coherent, and strikes one as i>robably less 
accurate, than that of Damascius. 

6 . Aristophanes. — In one famous pas.sage [Av. 
09311*.) Aristophanes depicts tho origin of the 
universe. In the beginning were Chaos, Night, 
Erehiia, and 'rartanis. Into the bosom of Erebus, 
Ni^ht laid a wind-born egg [l^Tnjvlpiov (p6v) from 
which, as the seasons rolled, Ero.s sprang, gleam- 
ing with golden wings. Eros blended all things 
together, and from theur union Heaven, Ocean, 
Earth, and the race of tlio gods w^ere born. J. 
Harrison {on. cit. p. 620) calls the j)asRage about 
the birth of Love ‘pure Orpliism.^ And, indeed, 
Gruppe (in Koscher, .s.v. ‘(Jrpheus,* p. 1121) main- 
tains that the gold-winged Eros springing from the 
egg wa.s ]iart of tho oldest Orpine doctrine. But 
some details in the pa.ssago remind us of other 
cosmogonies, especially that of iJesiod (cf. Lukas, 
op. cit. p. 196). 

TIio ‘ theologians,’ as Ari.stotlo calls those whoso 
doctrines we have been considering, represent a 
j)erfectly dist inct- phase of Greek thouglit. ‘ 'I'lieir 
mind wn.s less scieiitifie than that of the “physio- 
logists.” They made a far keener demand for a 
vivi<l representation of the origin and development 
of the world’ (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 85). Nor were 
they satislicd with the current mythology. Its 
talcs w'ere perhaps too immoral. Certainly its 
cosmogony was too vague. A nd so they sougrit to 
fill up its gaps partly from local legend, partly 
from the traditions of foreign peoples. 

Ooinperz has striven to show {op. cit. i. 92-9Dth&t> various 
fcaturtm ill thu (Ircek (iOi)moj?onies— the World.Egy, the two- 
fold nature of the Orphio (godhead, in which the male and 
feiiialu attributes were united, and the important {lositlon 
iM-eupied by Chronos as the Tinie-prinoiple— were ultimately 
derived from Babylon, althou{fh the two former had probably 
their direct source in Ki'ypt, but a discussion of this question 
would carry us beyond our present limits. 

II. rUlLOSOVlllCAh COSMOGONIES.— The co^mo- 
gonies wo have examined, though not without 
demon ta of speculative value, are essentially hypo- 
thetical in character ; those to which we now turn 
represent the eflbrt to explain the world on philo- 
sophical principle.s, and in each case from a 
distinct philosophical point of view. For this very 
reason, however, they itannot he properly under- 
stood or ajiiirei-iated a]>art from the general move- 
iiicnt of Greek thought. This, therefore, we must 
also try very brielly to indicate. 

I. Early Ionian philosophers. — The earliest 
Greek philosophers wore natives of Ionia in Asia 
Minor. Beginning with Thales, who flourished at 
Miletus about 6tH) B.C., they each sought to explain 
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the universe from a single, and that a material 
lirst prineiplc. They diHc.iisscd more or loss fully 
the natuie of the ehaiiges whieli tlio primary 
matter underwent, but tlie ulti junto cause of the 
movement, by wlii(;h the world iji all its parts was 
formed out of material elements, was a subject on 
which Thales and his immcdiato successors had 
little or nothing to say. The reason was that they 
regarded tlie (iauso as inherent in the nature of 
mutter itself (Gomporz, op. cit. i. Srt). 'riiis was also 
true of Heraclitus of Epnesus {<\ 500 H.c.) : to him 
also matter was ‘ organically *alive ’ {ib. p. 00). But 
a great step in the history of Greek speculation is 
marked by his doctrine of the Logos, by which ho 
gave expression to the thought that the w’orld- 
forming process must bo guided by Iiitclligeiuc. 
Tie taught, indeed, that all reality is material, 
and that the primary element is Fire ; but, as ho 
assigned to the latter the attribute of rcjison, ho 
called it also the Logos. In other words, the 
Logos viewed on its corporeal side w’as Fire, and 
Fire viewe<l on its spiritual side was the J.ogoa 
(J. Adam, op. cit. p. 224). Hero, then, a lirst 
principle was postulated, which was at once 
material and rational, ami it was on this basis 
that the Stoic cosmogony (see below) was after- 
wards reared. But before thsit time tlui groat 
thinkers of Greece had sought t<i show that the 
worhi was framed by God as at once a rational and 
non-material Being, and Heraclitus at lca.st paved 
the wny for that conception when ho endowed his 
First cTauso with the attribute of reason. 

2. The first Greek philosopher who traced the 
world to a non-matorial agency was Empedocles 
(c. 450 R.C.). He did this in his doctrine of the 
four elements, whose movements were determined 
by the twofold agency of Love and Discord ( J. Adam, 
01 ). cit. p. 245). But a far more important step in 
the direction of idealism was taken by Anaxagoras, 
who, though horn rather earlier than Kmpedocles, 
probably had the work of the latter before him 
when lie wrote {ib. p. 254). According to Aristotle, 
it was Anaxagoras who first jxiinted to the real 
cause of the inoveiuent by which tlie Avorld was 
formed. This cause he named Nous, or Keason, to 
which also ho seems to have attributed a mainly, if 
not exclusively, transcendent existmice (ib. p. .*171). 

3. Plato. — Though Anaxagoras dul not make 
much u.sc of his great conception, it led to far- 
reaching results. E.sp(!cially it brought into clear 
view the opposition between matter and spirit. 
The opposition may nut be absolute, but it was 
iialurally the distinction between the two which 
first occupieil tlie Jittention of ]iIulosophers. It 
was the chief problem of Fhito’s Dialectic. But it 
is with its cosmological aspect that we are here con- 
cerned. If the First Cause was pjirely immaterial, 
how could He act on matter at all so as to create 
the world? lii this question and tlie answer to it 
lies the chief signilicaiice of the cosmogony ivhich 
Plato has set before 11 s in the Tinup.m : 

Kven apart from much that docH nut Htrictly holoii^ to it, 
the cosmojfony of the Tiina'vs is intrioute, hut hrre it will be 
enough to consider iU main ide.'is. For a fuller expoHilion and 
discussion the reader may be referred to Jowelt’s Plato, vol. iii., 
or to Adam, op. cit. p. 360 ff. 

Goil formed the world out of a material so in- 
tractable that it couhl not bo completely moulded 
to His will. But He introduced into tbo primary 
substance * as many proixu tiuns as it mts possible 
for it to receive’ (Tim. fiO B). The stubborn 
power, which thus resists the (heator, Plato calls 
‘ Necessity.’ It is the root of evil in the world, 
and, as it will not wholly yield to God, ‘the 
Creator in Plato is still subject to a remnant of 
Nc<5e8.sity whicli he cannot wholly overcome’ 
(Jowett, Plato, iii, 391). 

In forming the world, God gjive it a Ihxly and 
also a Soul, (1) The body. On certain portions of 


primary matter, which was formless and cliaolic, 
God imprinted various iiiatliematical ‘forms ’and 
‘numbers’ {Tint. 5.3 B). Thus arose the feni 
olemeiits of which the bojly of the universe was 
COlUptiS<Hl. The idea of a Di vino niathomaticijin, 
ill which Pythagorean iiilluonce is plainly visible, 
runs through the whole account of creation. 
According to Plutarch, Plato said that God is 
always playing the mathematician {Btui dd yew/ic- 
Tpti). (2) The soul. JMato describes the elciuenta 
of which the World-Soul waft composed, but his 
account is liiglily metaphysical, and nec<l not 
detain us hero. ft is enough to exainino iU 
attributes. Of these l.he iirst is Motion. It is 
manifested in the nioveinents of the planets 
{Tini. 3fi D), but it has other asiiects, not directly 
referrctl to in the TinitvAus, whii4i are imixirtant 
in estimating the nature of the WorUl-Soul. 
Acconling to the fjtws (x. 89fi A), the essential 
quality of soul is self-movement. Further, the 
Soul is the cause of movement in other tilings, 
and by movement Plato uiubMKtood every 

kind of change {ib., Plifedrii.t, 246 (’). The 
World-Soul, therefore, is the cause, not only of 
locomotion, but also of ‘.separation and comhina- 
tiori, growth, decay, and dissolutimi ’ (.1. A<lain, 
op. cit. p. 3GS). 'I’ho second attrihiile is Intelli- 
gence. It is here to bo taken in the witiivst sense, 
for we aro given to understand that the Worhi- 
Soul apprehends not only i<leas, but sensible reali- 
ties, ana su(;h as lie between the two [ib. p. 3()9f.). 
On the other band, ‘ Hie World-Soul, as described 
in the Tinucus, has nothing analogous to the 
principles of anger and dcsiro . . . whieh, accord- 
ing to Plato, constitute so large and turbulent a 
portion of tlie human soul’ {ib. p. 370). Plato 
.speaks of the World-Soul as created. In wliat 
sense he used the term he nowhere precisely ex- 
plains, but there can be little douht (hat ho thought 
of an cmanational process. Sucli is the view of 
tlio writer just quoted, who thus sums up tlio 
cosmogonical process : ‘ At the heginniiig of Time, 
<4od created tlio Universe. A spirit or soul went 
forth from him, ainl inluibitcd (no body which ho 
redeemed fiom i haos by imprinting nml hcmatienl 
forms on primordial matter^ {ib. p. 37.3). 

The universe, thus formed of ixxly and soul, is 
do.scribed as tUdv rod Troirjrov, fiovo'ytvr'ii, * image of 
its Creator, only-hegolten.’ 3’hua it i.s rehiUxl to 
Him a.s sun to father. Further, it is itself a god, a 
6lt6s ahOqrds, or * pereeivable god ’ {Tiiti. 92 (.1). t )n 
the other hand, tbo Creator is a P.(‘ing mysteriously 
remote, ‘bard to discover’ {ib. 2H (’), vvho, wlieu 
Ho had made the world, ‘ alxxle in his own nature ’ 
{ib. 42 E). 

Wo may now see how tlie, Platonic (tosmogony 
was an attempt to explain the world on dualistie 
]>rinciplos. Since (io.l as [lure thought could liavo 
no contact w’itU matter, Plato w as obliged (o assume 
for the work of creation some formative principle 
separate from God Himself. Hence (ho sfqMirate 
existence of the inathema( ical forms imprinted on 
matter, and ospecially of tlio World-S<nil incor- 
porate.d within it. It is from this point of view 
that Caird describes the World-Soul ,as ‘a kind of 
briilge to connect two terms which it is im possible 
really to unite’ (Koolidiou of Thrology in the Ur. 
Phil', ii. 256). 

4. Althougli Aristotle (q.r.) etlcctually criticized 
the theory of ‘ bleas,’ w hi<*li Plat-o held to exist 
apart from matter, yet his own doctrine was funda- 
mentally dualistie, as appears from his view of the 
Divine life as an energy of self-contemplation. 
But after his time Greek thought .swung round to 
the opposite polo. Ahandoiiing the dualism by 
which mind and matte.r, subject and object, were 
opposed to each other as mutually exiuusive re- 
alities, it sought to explain llio world by means of 
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a single principle. This men sought where they 
felt surest of finding it, in their own suhjeetivo 
experience. Thus they hope<l for a eertuirily which 
they could never have about an objert with who.so 
appearanecs only they were acquainle<l. It may 
be adiled that the subjoe.live trend in ])hilo 80 i)hy 
was nart of a gmieriil movement afleeting the last 
epoch of (ircek national life, from Alexander the 
(ireat onwards (Scbwogler, Uiat. of Phil. pp. 120- 
122). Now, the subjective life itself has two sides, 
the one universal and spiritual, the other individual 
and material. It was on the latter view of man’s 
nature that 1 he Kpicureans based both their ethical 
and their physi(?al theories. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, apjiealcd in their Kthics to man's rational 
nature, while in their Pliysies they derived the 
world from a material principle (for the reason of 
tills apparent incoiisistenoy, see Schwegler, op. cit. 
p. 125). It will be seen that in their use of a single 
principle the Stoics and Epicureans returned to 
the ))Oint from which philosophy had diverged after 
the time of llmaclitus, but, as K. D. Hicks re- 
marks (art. ‘ Stoics,’ in Eilr”), ‘until duali.sm had 
been thought out, as in the I’eripatetic school, it 
was impo.ssiblc that monism (or at any rate material- 
istic monism) should be definitely and consciou-sly 
maintained.’ Hoth the Epi< uieans and the Stoics 
hail what may be called a materialistic cosmogony, 
but that of the Stoic.s is in several ways the 
more important, and to it therefore we now 
turn. 

$. Stoic cosmogony. -The Stoic first principle 
was akin to the Kireof Heraclitus, but of a subtler 
nature— a fiery breatli (Tri'ee/xa) or ether {aiOi)p). 
Hut in a more important resissct it dillbrcd from 
Heraclitus’ first principle. Yov the Stoic primary 
substjince was matter regarded in its distinctively 
active aspect as force. Viow('<l in relation to the 
actual ’world, it is thus described by 11. D. Ilieks 
{lo(\ cit.) : 

‘ Before there was heaven or earth, there waa primitive aub- 
aiAnoe or rrieiima, the everlaNtin)^ l>rrHUp{)osition of particular 
thinf'H. Tliia ia the totality of all cxiHtence ; out of it the whole 
visilUe iiriiverHe proceedn, liercuflur to ho again resolved into it. 
Not the leas is it the creative force, or deity, which develoi® and 
shapes this universal order or cosmos.’ 

So far the Stoic theory reminds us of much that 
wc have already met with in other systems. Hut 
the mode of the creative activity, as eoiieoived by 
the Sioics, was altogct lu'T new. The Stoic [iriimiry 
substance, be it remeiiiborcd, is matter and force in 
one (ef. Zeller, Stoics, etc., p. 14H : ‘the forming 
force ... is in itself something material,’ etc.). 
Its force is that of tension, the expansive and dis- 
persive pressure duo to heat, and the extremity of 
the tension is seen in the fact that all distinction 
of particular things, <lue to relative den.sity, is liist 
within it. It cjiiiiiot long withstand the intensity 
of this inward juossuro. It sways to and fro, and 
this movement cools a little the glowing ether. 
Condensation begins, and with it the first dis- 
tinction within the primal substance — the separa- 
tion of force from matter. Matter is now the 
relatively passive ; hut, as first formed, it diflers 
hut little from the pure activity of the suhstaiieo 
from which it sprang. It is the element of fire. 
Hut again, as eonclonsation proceeds, firo ])rotluco.s 
air, and t his in turn the grosser elements of water 
and earth. Throughout the jirocess, liowcvcr, the 
more md-ive suhslance never quite surrenders its 
own nature. Thus only a portion of air becomes 
water or earth, and somet liiiig of the imre, Pnewna 
itself remains in the ether which stretches above 
and aroiiml the world. As already seen, the dis- 
tinction of active and jiassive in the ease of the four 
elements is only relative ; and this appears still 
further in the blending of the elements with one 
another, and tlio formation of all particular things. 
In the universe thus formed the finer substances are 


those in wliieli the tension of the primary substance 
is greatest, and the solid are tlio.se in wdiich it is most 
relaxed, and in wliiidi matter appears most inert 
and pa.s.sive. And, finally, all the shapes and other 
attribut-os of tilings are referred to the ethereal 
for<*c. Here the need of a guiding Intelligence is 
most felt. And in fact the force moving in the 
w'orld was to Hie Stoic the Soul of the World. 
Although material, it was, like the Fire of 
Heraclitus, also intelligent, even as the \6yot 
(Tircp/uartKol before the dawn of creation slumbered 
within it. 

The Stoic (tosniogony was the chief attempt 
made by the Greeks not merely to derive but to 
explain the origin of the world from a purely 
material first principle. It was ingenious, and 
its account of the manner in which force works in 
the material world contained elements of permanent 
value. But it w’ont too far in treating force as a 
genetic first ])rineiple. For material energy is 
always relative to matter as passive and inert. 
Nor does it, imhicd, appear that the Stoics con- 
ceived of force as anything else than the formative 
juspeet of matter (cf. Zeller, l.e.). Nevertheless, by 
reganliiig it as a primary substance out of which 
the world was evolved, they wso facto ascribed to 
it an independent reality. Hence the Stoic first 
principle was an abstraction which could explain 
nothing. 

6. Neo-Platonic cosmogony. — Before leaving 
the Greek cosmogonies, we must notice hrietly a 
second and very (iiHerent attempt to ex}»lain the 
origin of the world from a monistic standpoint. 
Wo refer to the system of the Neo-l’latonists, who 
belonged to the last period of Greek thought, 
when Stoicism and Epicureanism had run their 
course. The Neo-Hlatonists taught that the ulti- 
mate source of being was neither matter nor 
spirit, hut a real unity transcending both. In this 
they might .seem to quit the .subjective standpoint 
of Hio later philosiqiliical systems. Yet in reality 
theirs was the most subjective of all. They found 
the key to the Divine nature solely in the sub- 
jective side of human experience, in the unity 
given to outward impressions by the thinking sub- 
ject. They taught also that tlie material is less 
real and perfect than the ideal world, that intel- 
lectual cognition is the pathway to truth and 
goodness, and that ac;tnal contact with these 
realities is attained only by means of an ‘ ecstasy,’ 
in which the distinction between subject and 
object disa]»i)carB. 

The Neo-lMatonists claimed that their doc-trine 
was the direct outeoino of F’lato’s teaching, hut in 
this they did less than justice to the objective 
clement in the latter. No doubt there were 
features in Plato, especially the terms in which lie 
described the transeemlence of God, which gave 
some siip])ort to this claim. Hut Neo-Platonism 
owed far more to Oriental influeiiec, the causes of 
which we cannot stop to inquire (cf. Ueberweg, 
Hist, of Philos, i. 222 1 .). It is, in fact, a blend of 
Greek and Oriental elements. It may be added that 
‘ the religious philo.sophy of the Alexandrian Jews 
and the Gnosis of early Christianity are products 
of the same elements, out under an Oriental form * 
{ib. I). 223). 

Plotinus (A.D. 201-269) is tlio most representative 
teacher of this school. Of his doctrine, conl/ained 
in the six Enneads, which were published by 
his pupil Porphyry, a very brief surnmary must 
suHiee : — The first principle, from which Plotinus 
derives the universe, is called by him the One, or 
the Good. This supreme essence is al).solutoly 
transcendent, and incognizable. It cannot be de- 
scribed as either Being or Intelligence, for either 
epithet would imply a limitation of its absolute 
unity. It la HiKtwa. rijt oUclat and also iirlKeiva 
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yoi/iffeun. It is not however, irrational, but only 
supra-rational (virepfiffiriKiit t^v poG ^vaip). Its title 
of ‘the Good* immediately reminds ns of tho 
Supreme Being in Plato. B\it, in spite of tho 
abstract manner in which ‘ the Good’ or ‘the Idea 
of the (iood ’ is described in tho Jtepuhtir.^ it is clear 
that Plato ascribed to it both being and intelli- 
genco. (For the meaning of * tho Good’ in Plato, 
and for a comparison with Plotinus, see J. Adam, 
op, cit, p. 446 f., and Ueberweg, op, cit. i. 122, 
246 f.) 

As the source of all things, the One produces first 
of ail the highest kind of actual being, which is 
Mind (roCs), i.«. the Divine Mind (Ueberweg, op. cit. 
i. 248). In this Mind the Meas {po-nrd) are im- 
manent. They are not, however, mere thoughts, 
hut parts of the Mind’s esscnc.e, and for this 
reason, on which Plotinus lays great stress, they 
are absolutely true objects of ihouglit. Thus the 
Nous is at once tho Subject and the Object of 
knowledge ; in the first aspect Plotinus regards it 
as at rest, in tho second as active. But hoio did 
the Nous originate from the One? Phitiniis re- 
gards this as a problem so dilHcult that it must be 
approached with prayer (Ann. v. 1, 6). lie finds 
an analogy in tho ielea of radiation {replXajuirptf). 
The Nous arises from the One like brightness from 
the sun {ih , ). The great diHicnlty, of course, W'as to 
explain how actual Being could arise from a source 
to which the attribute of Being was <leiiicd. But 
he finds a solution ‘in the transcending power of 
the (Jne, which latter, as tho superior, can send 
forth from the superabundance of its perfci’lion 
tho inferior, witliout having contained the latter, 
as such, in itself’ (Uelxirweg, op. cit. i. 247; Jt^nn. 
V. 2. 1). 

As the One jiroduces Mind, so does Mind produce 
Soul (^exV poOs, Kvn. v. 1, 7). And, as 

Ideas appear along with Mind, so docs Body along 
with Soul. As Plotinus expresses it, Soul, as it 
issues from Nous, extends itself into tho corporeal, 
as tho point extended becomes a line {ih. iv. 1). 
Plotinus says that tho Soul has a divisible <!lemerit, 
yet he also says that it is immaterial, lie tries to 
rcconcilo the two statements as follows; ‘The 
soul is per se indivisible, being divided only a-s 
related to the bodies into which it enters, since 
these could not receive it if it remained undivided ’ 
{ih. iv. 21 ; Ueberweg, up. cit. i. 249). The Soul 
in its entirtity is present throughout Uie body, yet 
in all its faculties- reason, memory, percejdhm, 
and oven life-force— is absolutely separable from 
it. There is a plurality of souls, Tho highest of 
all is t\ic Soul of the World, but other souls have 
also a separate existence of their own {Knn. iv. 
3, 7, iv. 9). 

Lastly, what is tho Neo-Phitonist vicAV about the 
nature and origin of matter 1 In PlaU), matter and 
mind remain as two ultimate facts. Plotinus, on 
the other hand, declares t hat the soul, in virtue of 
its mobility, begets mattiir {ih. iii. 7, 10, iv. 3, 9; 
Ueberweg, lor., cit. i. 249). Now, so far as the 
material is known to us, i.e. so far as it posKes.ses 
fonn, it partakes of an ideal nature. But Plotinus 
recogtiizcs that beneath t hat form there is a sub- 
stratum {vTOK€lp.cpop)^ a something wliich is diilerent 
from the form and whicli might take other forms. 
This substratum he calls the (SdOos, or ‘ de]>th,’ of 
each thing, and ho says that it has no real ex- 
istence ; it is p.^ 6 p. lie explains its nat ure partly 
by reference to the Ideas wliich are the objects of 
Nous. In its most general sense the term OXiy 
(‘matter’) is also applied to these. And just 
because they are objects of thought, they also 
possess this quality of BdOos, or * depth.’ But they 
are nevertheless wholly real, like the Mind whieri 
knows them. And Plotinus says tlmt the sub- 
stratum of sensible things is only a shadow {(tduKop) 


of the substratum, as their form is but a shatlow 
of th<3 form pertaining to the Ideas. 

Tlio theory whose essential iValures wo have 
thus tried to give represents (he last iiiiptMtimt 
attempt nuule by Greek Diouglit lo ^•\J^]aiu tli<* 
origin of the world. It fails maiiilv lluongli (ii.* 
abstractness of its first principle —a Ouily ui whicli 
not even Being can be predicated. 

In its mysticism the Nco- Platonic theory of the 
world reminds us not a little of the ( Irpliie cosmo- 
gonies. It resembles them, indeed, bo(h in form 
and in spirit, as might bo inferred from the fnet that 
the notices of the latter given by Dainasciiis are 
interwoven with Neo- Platonic conceptions. 

LiTRiiATUiiK. — The followinjr, only aMPlocIlon from un 

imineniie nunihi>r of books (ieuling with variotis luirts of tijo 
subject, will, toifether with their referuinvs, Knj>|)h nil needed 
help to those who wish to study It fiirthrr : F. Lukas, iJie 
Grundbeg. in den Knsmog. der alien Vi>lk, r, Leipz., 1SU3, to 
whom the writer has been Hpetiiftlly iiulehle*! in the lirst ixirt of 
tho subject; O. Gruppe, Uruchische Cultn nnd Mulhrn, 1., 
Leipziff, 1887, and artt. ‘Orpheus’ and ‘ I’hanes,’ in ito.'<cher ; 
E. Abel, Orphica, Leipz. 1SH5; T. Gotnperz, Gr. Thinkers, 
Enff. tr., vol. i., Loudon, lUOl ; k. Zeller, Stoics, etc., new and 
rev. ed., do. 1892, Trr-Sucr. Thil., vol. i. do. ISSt, Ont- 
tines of Hist, of Gr. Thil.‘^, do. 1892, I’lato and the Older 
Acad., do. 187(1; J. E. Harrison, i'roleg. to Study of Gr. 
Relig.^, Camb.^iyOS; J. Adam, The Helin. Teachers of Greece, 
FAliilb., 1908; B. Jowett, Dialoguen of J’^nto'^, vol. iii., Oxford, 
1892 : R. D. Hicks, art. ‘Stoics,’ in KHr^'^, also Stoic and 
Kpicur., Liudon, 1910; T. Whittaker, The A'en-Platmnsts, 
(?umb. 1901; C. NeoplaO/nitftn, Lond. 18!)r» ; E. Cnird, 

The. Enol. of Theol. in the Gr. Philosophers, Olasi^-ow, 1904 ; 
J. Horowitz, Philons u. Platons Lehre v. d. WeltHehop/iing, 
Marburg, 1900; R. Adamson, Development of Gr. Pliih>.s., ed. 
W. It. Sorley and It. I*. Ilnrdic, Lomlon, 1908; A. Scliwculer, 
Ilandb. of the Hist, of J’hitos., Edin. 1885; F. Ueberweg, 
flist. of t‘lnlos., vol. I., London, 1872 ; J. E. Erdmann, Hi.d. of 
Philos., do. 1898; A. Hainack, UUt. of Dogma, Eng. tr., do. 
1894-1899. 1. F. BUHNS. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (lie- 

brew). — There are giuierally recognized in (he 
Hebrew 8cripturcH two formal cosmogonies, I ho 
earlier of which Is contained in Gii 2, beginning 
with V.*, or ratlier v.®. 

I. Cosmogony of J.— This sfory, as we Iiave it, 
belongs to the |>rc-oxilic, historical, Propindio luir- 
rativo of the .Ju(lt»*an kingdom (d), wJiieli iias in 
course of comiiositioii from about the lime of 
Solomon until the middle of (ho tSIh cent. u.C, 
The co.HmogoTiy, as mucli as we liave of it in Gn 2, 
assumcH tho world as alnnidy existing, and deals 
only with its preparation for (ho use of man. 
Willi it is connoctcil tho story of the Garden of 
Eden, the Tempi ation, and (be Fall and its conse- 
quences. The object is not so much to lui'^wer (bo 
question, How did the world come into (*xis(<*n( e ? 
as the quesibms, Where did man come from ? Why 
does man ditVer from thebisasts? especially, Why 
does man have a sex consciousness ami a st^x 
.shame, which the boasl.s do not have? and, Why 
must man, who is the crown of creation, (oil nnd 
lalMiur to get his bread, and to rejiroduce bis kind, 
by the sweat of his brow and the agony of his 
body? So far as (be nature of man is concerned, 
this cosmogony, wliilo naively primitive, i.s full of 
a childlike wisdom and swi'et sjdrituality, which 
has commended it to all succeeding ng(‘H, and 
which was douhtloss the cause of this nart of 
the J narrative lieing preserved at a lime wiicn (ho 
IVnlateiich was cast into tho pK’sciit form and 
prefaced by the great cosmogony of tiu; Pibrsdy 
Cotie (Gn 1-2^), 

In Ibe ROHinogony of Gn 2, the l artb in ossuim-il as iilrLudy in 
exiMteni’p, a barren plae« on whieh ( here weru no Hhruha ana no 
herbs, because Jahweli Elohiui bad not caimeU rain lo fall 
on it, and becauso -a charniirig bucolic touch, churacUrifjtic of 
the anthropomorphism of (ho whole narnitlve—therc were no 
men to till the ground. But a fountain i went up out of the 

1 IK, practically a av. key. (the only other occurrence is Job 
84 PW), rendered in KV ‘ niisl .’ LXX has iriTyiJ, which, pnu’lh’ally, 
Giinkel follows. This aivords with the following narrative, the 
reference being apparently to the great Honree out of uhicli 
came all the rivers of the world. In this narrative the waters 
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earth and watered all the face of the ground (v.«). Then, out 
of the duat of the grouiid, inoiHteno<i hy thia water, Jahweh 
Elohiiu, like a potter, jujule man, and, having made him, 
hreathcd into his nostriln the hreath of life, whereuTKin man 
hecaine a living creature. And, hccjniHo lie waa made nut of 
the gr<»urid (’dadma), therefore he wa.s called ‘ man ’ (Vfddm). 
Then Jahweh Klohim planted a garden in K<len, far away lo the 
cast, and cMtuBcd all aorta of heautiful trees and goodly fruits to 
grow there, arnl the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. Through the garden, c/iining from the fountain 
which connected with the waters beneath the earth, flowed a 
ji^reat stream, w'ateririg the garden and dividing, os it loft it, 
into the four great rivers of tlie world — Pishon, Gihon, Tigris, 
and EuphratoH. 

Jahweh Eloiiim put man in Ilia garden to till it and guard It, 
and permitted him l<) eat. of all the trees in the (mrden, except 
only of Mie tree of tiie knowledge of good and evil. Then, 
seeing that the niun was alone, He planned to give him a 
helpmeet, and formed all the heast.M and birds and brought 
them to man, who named them. Hut among them was found 
no nialo for man. Then Joliwoh Elohiin nau.sed man to fall into 
a profound sleep, and, taking one of his ribs, clothed it with 
Hesh and made out of it woman ; and her tlio man at once 
recognized ns his mat^^, lione of his bone and ftesh of his flesh. 
Woman {'is/r^hii) was she called, bccausu derived from man 
('ink ) ; therefore a man leaves his fatiinr and liis mother and 
cleaves to his wife, and they become (literally, hy ph.V8ical 
union) one flesh. And the two of them, the man ami fits wife, 
were naked, and were not ashamed.^ 

Tlio story here l,old is in many of its parlieulars 
identical with tho coaniogonies and eoHiiioIogics 
w'hicli we meet elsewhere. Tim tlioiii,dit is world 
thoujrht, tho ont-thinkin^^ of primitive man almo.st 
anywliere. Wlien lie asks himself tho question, 
Of wliat is man eroated? the nalural answer is: 
J)ead, lie returns to du.st ; therefore, out of dust lie 
came ; and so, as tlio potter makes vessels out of 
clay (dust mixed with water), Go<l made man. So 
hreath, which is wind (a part of (Irod’s hroath), is 
tlie element of life ; for, if the wind or breath goes 
out of a man, lie is dead. So, again, tho relation 
of name to thing, wiiie.h plays so important a part 
in this cosmogony, is not eharaetoristic of any one 
people, hut is li very wide-sjmmd concejition of 

I irimitive men. Name and thing arc one. To 
enow tho name is t<» know the essence of the 
thing; and to know is to have power over —the 
utterance by Adam of tho names of the beasts put 
tho.se lieasts in snhjeetion to him who had given 
them t heir names. The serious plays upon words 
— ^Iddmd and ^dchtni, 'Uh and 'ish^lui — are haseil 
upon the same Iheorv of tho identity of name and 
thing. (.)f eonrse, this assumes that tho primitive 
language was Hebrew, in aecordance with the 
universal belief of primitive peoples that their own 
laiigujigo was spoken by God Himself. Tho story 
of the origin of mankind, told in tho person of a 
being hearing the name ‘ Man,’ is common also to 
variou.s national eosmologhtal myths. Tho same is 
true of the relation of man ami woman here de- 
serihed, and, to a cunsiderablc extent, of the garden 
of (^od in whieh man was placed. 

But, while much in the story may be classed 
as universal primitive thought, there are also 
certain oar-marks whicli unmistakably indicate 
a Bah. connexion for at least some of the funda- 
mental thoughts of our tale. 

The park or gartlen which God plants, and in which He setA 
the man whom He crcatcH, is far off, in soiue remote land away 
tho east. This is the case also with tho Egyptian paradise ; 
hut, when w'e note the name Men, apparently the Bah. tdinu^ 
' plain,' for the garden, and the names of the rivers which have 
their source in it, we are obliged to recognize the influence of 
Hah. thought. Tho garden, it is true, is not in Babylonia, yet 

hetn-ath the r.arth are assuintsl ; it is only with the rain, which 
comes from above, from Jahweh Elohim, that we are concerned. 
Vf. Skinner, uJ loe. 

1 'I’his story is a man's story, homo sexnalit. In general it is 
an interesting example of the methods of early thought. Man 
measures the universe by himself. He explains the relations 
of all .ahnnt him hy what he knows of tiimseJf. Woman depends 
upon nitin, and woman was made for man. She is a sub- 
onlinute but, very inlimate i»art of hImselK The rib is chosen 
for the malcriiil of her couHtrurtlou because rilis are relatively 
numerous, and therefore siipcrfluouN, in man's composition, 
whilt' at the same time a rib belongs so much to the Inward 
part of man, so to speak, as to establish by its use in Uie 
(sonslrnction of woman the most intimate relation with himself. 


it lies In the region out of which the rivers of Babylonia take 
their origin. It is a plain on the top of tho mysterious 
mountain of tho north, uiierc, In Bab. thought, the gods 
had their abode.l I’rohahly also tho fourfold numlicr of the 
rivers connects itself with those loprcsentAtions which w« find 
in early Bah. art of a four-divided stream, all the rivers of the 
earth pouring out from one great fountain connecting with the 
great <leep, tiie watcis beneath the earth. In the relation of 
man to the beasts, lief ore woman was created, llierH is also 
at least a suggestion of resemblance to the story of tho wild 
primitive man, Eubani, in the Bab. Gilgamesh legend. EabanI 
was made out of clay by the goddess Ishtar, in whom is the 
womb of life. At the outset he consorted with the beasts of 
the field. ‘He ate grass with the gazelles, he drank water 
with the cattle of the field, he amused himself with the animals 
of the water.’ Out of tins condition ho was raised to true 
manhood bv entering Into relation with a woman, a priestess of 
Ishtar, who came to entice him. It was by flmling a mate in 
her that he develoiaid out of a being like the Isjasts into 
civilizahle man. So, apparently, in tlie thought of the Heli. 
story, Adam was at first like Ealiatii, hut no true male was 
found for him among the beasts of tlie field. ^ Ills manhood 
required a helpmeet of his own kind, bone of his hone, flesh of 
his liesh. Perha]»8 another Bab. element is the eating of the 
tree of life, which appears in the sequel of this story, the Fall 
of Man (Gn S). This bears a certain re.somblance to the Adapa 
my til, of whieh a copy was foiiml among tho Tell el-Ainarna 
Uiblets. The cherubim also wliich God placed eastward of the 
Garden of Eden, ajqiear to be of Bab. origin. The peculiar 
enqJiasis laid iqmri Assyria in ilic geography of the Garden of 
Kdim, and aiiparently on a very early Assyria, when Asliur, and 
notCalah or Nineveh, was tlie capital of Assyria, when, in fact, 
the city of Ashur was Assyria (for the Tigris is hero mailo to 
flow to the east of Assyria), le.auM one to ask whether the Bab. 
elcmentH in this story were not largely, or in some part, mediated 
through Upper Mesopotamia, with wliich tlie ani’estry of Israel 
was connected by a very strong tradition. Of., further, Oos- 
MOOONY AND COSMOLOGY (Bllb.). 

But while the ('osiiiogony of this story has 
evident connexions with Bab. thoui^ht, such con- 
nexions are ancient and remote. Tho cliarncter- 
istic colouring? is evidently Palestinian. It is the 
native of a l/'vlfih hind, a laud of tho hn'al, like 
Palestine (where fertility comes directly from the 
rain sent down from heaven), not the native of a 
land like Babylonia (where fertility depends on the 
overflowinji: of the rivers), who gives ns in Gn 2 
the picture of tlio barrennc.s8 of the worhl before 
Jahweh Elohim sent rain and man tilled tho 
gronnd. It is worthy of note that similarly, in 
the J version of the Elood story, the h'lood was 
caused by tho rain which Jahweh sent from heaven, 
not by the breaking out also of the waters of the 
abyss beneath.’* 

Another incidental evidence of tho antiquity of 
the J cosmogony, in addition to tho allusion to 
Assyria, is the relation of man to woman. It is 
not the woman who leavivs father an<l mother to 
cleave to (he man, hut 1-be man who loaves father 
and mother to cleave to his wife - an apiuircnt sur- 
vival of tho old inatriarcby, of which we also have 
an example in the Samson story, where the woman 
remains with her tribe or clan or family, and is 
visited by the man (Jg 15*). 

In general, we may .say of the co.smogony con- 
tained in Gn 2 that it is ba.scd upon a primitive 
folklore developed in Palestine, going back to a 
very great antiquity, into which have been ab- 
sorbed, at some time or another, by an indirect 
process, some elements of Bab. myth and legend, 
possibly eoniing through the Mesopotamian region, 
with which, according to tradition, the Israelitic 
ancestors were clo.sely connected. In the form 
in which it has come down to us, it has been 
thoroughly llebrnizcd, above all in the mono- 
theism of its conceptions. The Creation is due 
to Jahweh only. There is no othe.r God men- 
tioned. Ho is Elohim (God), albeit He is con- 
ceived of in a most anthropomorphic f^hion. 
Growing upon Canaanite sou, rooting in the 
remote past, utilizing in its composition Bab. 

1 In tho most original Ileb. traditlono the abode of God 
(Jahu) waa In the south, In Sinai, or Horeb (of. e.g. Jg 
Kx 10*1) ; but, b3’ a borrowing apparently from Can. traditions 
(ultiiuuteiy derived, probably, from Babylonia), it is also placctl 
in the mountain of the north (of. Pa 46, Ezk 1), as is the account 
of the Deluge (Gn 7 ff.). 

a Uf., for the latter, the P version of the Flood story (Gn 7HJ. 
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material indirectly derived, it shows, in the last 
stages of its development, the high, spiritiial 
thought of the Prophetic narrators of the 9th and 
8th cent. n.C., who paved the way for the groat 
writing ijroplicts of the succeeding centuries. 

Tho story was evidently popular among the 
Ifehrews, not on the side of what may he properly 
called its cosmogonv, but for its account of thi! 
Garden of God in E<fen and the Fall of man, whicl 
we find particularly used in later literature in tlie 
Book of Ezekiel (cf., for instance, ch. ‘28, and the 
other chapters dealing with the fall of Tyre). It is 
this element also which has profoundly influenced 
Christian thought. I’he cosmogony proper is 
negligible in iU influen<;e on later tliought, and 
is manifestly in itself very incomplete. 

2 . Cosmogonic myths' in Hebrew literature. — 
A more complete and more systematic coHinogony 
is containefl in Gn 1. The eomiwsition of this 
chapter dates probably from tho early post-exilic? 
period, but it is founded on old mytlu^) which 
appear in much older passages, and wni<!]i display 
a striking sirnilnrity to the cosmogonic myths of 
Babylonia. Some of those passages it is worth 
while to consider before wo analyze the more sys- 
tematic and elaborate cosmogony of Gn 1. 

Ps 89^“^^ is an old passage, of Galilican origin (as 
is shown clearly l)y I ho use, in v.^“, of Tabor and 
llermon as landinsirks of north and south), now 
forming part of a later Psalm. This is one of 
those Psalms whoso words imply a jjolytheistic 
coneeptiofi : ‘ Wlio among the clouds is like unto 
Jahwch, is ecjual to Jahwoh among the sons of the 
gwls?’ Jaliweh is described as ruling the waves 
of the sea, stilling the tumult <d its lullows. He 
has smitten and contemptuously treated Kahah. 
With His strong arm IBs has scattered llis foes. 
This is referred to a.s a part of the Creation work 
by which lie founded the heavens and the earth, 
tho world and its fullness, (heatioii being depieted 
as connected with a battle of Jaliweh against some 
monster, here called Itahab, and its allies, who are 
foc.s of God or <>f the gods, 

Ps is similarly an ancient passage, ap- 

parently of north lHracliti<5 origin,^ in a I’salni 
which, in its later form, is Maceaha'an. Here (rod 
is described as having, in olden time, done wonder- 
ful works in the midst of tho earth. He divide<l 
tho sea by llis strength, He smote th<? heads of 
dragons or sca-inonsters on the waters. He ernsheil 
tho hea<ls of J^eviathan and gave him for foo<l to 
the jackals- a more H])ecilic note of that coii- 
teinptuoiis treatiiicut to which there is reference 
in Ps 89. That this is part of a Creation-myth is 
shown by the following description, where, as the 
result of this battle with the sca-tlragons and 
Leviathan, God digs out the fouutiiirm and the 
valleys in which their waters run, dries up tin? 
primitive rivers, forms night and day, moon and 
sun, establishes the boundaries of tho eart h, etc. 

The Book of Job, while itself of rclat ively late 
origin, is notably full of old traits. In it we find 
a number of references t<i inythiital monsters, 
with whom God contended in connexion with tin; 
creation of the woild. Of these the most note- 
worthy perhaps is Job 26^’'*** : 

* With his stren^h he iroublrd the sea, 

And with his skill he pioroed Kahab. 

His wind spread out heaven, 

His hand slow flying serpent. ’ 

We have liero two monsters — Kaliah (connected 
with the Bca) and flying serpent (connected with 
the heavcn.s). 1'he tattle with the sea, indicated 
in the first lino, is connected with tho j>iercing of 
Rahab ; and hound up with this is the spreading 

1 Of., among other things, Uio alinost exclusive reference in 
the Asaph I’saltrr to Jacob, JoBii)h, and JJen^amin, and ihe 
use of Klohiin insU'od of Jahweh-~dilfcrontiatmg Uiis collec- 
tion, or rather theso collections, from the first hook of Tsalins, 
precisely as E is differentiated from J In the Pentateuch. 


out of heaven by His wind, and flu* slnu^;hter, 
apparently in heaven, of another mouslcr. 

(yliai)tcrH 40 and 41 deal mucli more fully with 
tw'o monslors, here, however, diliovonily nanuMl- 
Jichcmoth, w lioso homo is mi I ho »lry laud, nud 
tho much more drcadftil l.oviathan, which iu- 
hahits Iho ilcej). These monsters were evi<leiil ly 
W'cll known in Ileh. tradition of a later dale. 
Thus, in 2 Es wo have a descriplioii of two 
living creatures which (jod jueserved on the lifUi 
day of creation — Behemoth and Leviathan to the 
former of whom He gave as his habitation a }>arf of 
the dry laud whereon arc a thousand liills, while to 
the latter He gave that seven tli jai t of tin; earth 
occupied l)y ilie sea. In Knorli tUF’** w’o find tlie 
same two monsters, with the further note that 
Behemoth, wlio oeenpie.s tho barren waste, is a 
male, while J.evialhan, the monstor of the abyss, 
over tho source of the wateis, is a foimile. Eiioeh 
54® corresponds .somewdiat more closely w ith tlio 
account of the two animals in Job, in that it 
describes the water wdiich is above the heavens as 
male, and tho wafer which is under the earth as 
female. In Job and 9'® wo have incidental 
references to a sca-monsler of the deep called in 
one pl:ice ‘dragon,’ pjn,’ and in the other Kahah,- 
which, with its allies, lna.s been overcome hy (hxl 
and imprisoned by Him. Jn ch. .'{S there is no 
mention of the monsters, hut of a struggle of God 
with the dc.ep itself : ‘When the morning 

stars sang t<»getlu'r, and all the sous of God 
shouted for joy: whcui God shut up the sea with 
doors, fastening it in with bars and gates.’ Ao- 
<’ording to Ihe cosmogonic ideas of Ihis hook, ‘God 
spread out the sky, strong as a molten mirror’ 
(37'”) ; this vests upon pillars (28"), and above it 
are the wjitms held up hy the clouds (v.’'): the 
earth rests upon a (haos of w aters or a great sea 
(v.^) ; in the bowel K(»f the earth isSh(?ol <u* Ahadrloii 
(v.*). Waters are closely eonnoeted with darknes-s, 
and both tho.se above and tho.se below tlio eaitli 
form the habitation of monsters. 

Abundant other references, early and late, show 
thi.s to he ceriainly a very wide-s])re;ul view of the 
origin of the world amofig tho Ihduews and later 
Jew.s. There are, however, .slight vanhinls of this 
general view, and tlio monsh is of the deep are 
<*alled hy <liirerent natiies. 'I'lie deep its(‘U and 
the chaos to which the original deep nclongcd are 
ilesignated Ronietimes merely hy words exiiressing 
the .sfvi, at other times hy more technical titles; 
and the same is true of the monsters of chaos or 
the. deep. 

The ancient myth is applied also to hislorir.Ml 
events, very much as we may find ]»n.rls of the 
Nibelvnijemlied mi.xed uj) with actual historical 
events of modiieval history, or in I iahy Ionian 
literature events of the history of En*cfi com- 
bined with the Kpic of Gilgainesli.® In Ts 51" the 
delivery from Egypt is described in ferms of tlie 
old co.sinogonic myth: ‘The arm of .Jalnveh cut 
Kahah in pieces, pierced the <lriigoii.’ In Is .30^ 
Egypt is called Kahah because ‘ she lielpeth in 
vain.’ In Fs 87'* and elsew here w'e find the .same 
use. The myth is also a]>])lied ('schatologieally. 
As God once created the earth Jifter destroying 
tho monsters of chaos, so He. sliall again, out of a 
w'orld reduced to ehao.s hecausi; of the wicked m‘ss 
of man, re-create a new enrlli and a new heaven 

1 See also Exk Pa-.Sol In Kzekifl tho dragon- 

myth is UBcd in flcHoriblng the fiiO* of Kgvpt, and in tho J'fialntN 
of Solomon, of Pornpoy ; but in both cahps Uift ancient myth is 
clearly in mind. 

2 In I’.s the plural of this, r huMm, appears to mean 
‘tab.** g^xis’ ; and tuhH is used in tJie same hciiho in 1 8 12*1 and 
Is 41‘-». 

3 Polk lore frinjueuUy exhibits this phenomenon. 8o, for 
insliinee, in the Wendisli Sprecwald one findu old fairy tales, 
ide ntieal with th<ise eolleetod by (irimm, told about Krederiek 
the flreat, Ziethen, and others of tho name period. 
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by the same means (t;f. the lale Isaianic Apoca- 
lypso, Ts 24-27). Hero, however, wo havo {27‘) 
three monsters : Leviatlian the swift serpent or 
llyinj^ serpent (which appears to he alluded tx) in 
Job J'’, inhabitin'' the waters above the firmament 
and CHUsini' the eclij>se) ; Leviathan the erooked 
serpent, which is the stia eiicirclifig the earth ; and 
the dragon in the depths of tlie sea, which is the 
serpent of Am 9*. 

In a somewhat similar picture of the redne.tion 
of the earth to chaos through the wrath of God, 
in Jer birds, men, and beasts are destroyed ; 
mountains and hills lose their solidity and snake 
to and fro ; the light of the heavens is turned into 
darkness ; and the earth becomes waste and void 
- /o/idand bohA — the technical words for ‘cliaoa’ 
used in Gn 

Out of these various references we may recon- 
struct the general cosmogonic conception of the 
Hebrews ; hrst, a condition of chaos and darkness, 
a waste of waters, inhabited by monstrous and 
noxious forms ; then a battle of Jahweh, with the 
approval and rejoicing of the gods (divine or semi- 
divine beings, stars, etc.), against the deep and 
the monsters of chaos, in which in some way He 
uses the wind. By means of this Ho spreads out 
a firmament above, resting upon pillars, provided 
wdth windows,^ through which the waters alaive 
may bo let down upon the earth. Heneath, upon 
the great void, He spreads the earth, a <hvelling- 
plaeo for living things, under which is the sea or 
abyss [t^hdm).^ In this abyss, as also in the heights 
al)ove, still dwell great monsters, whom the Lord 
luifl preserved there, whom no otlier than He can 
control, and who are dangerous and noxious to 
men and to the works of men. 

This was not only the cosmogonic thought of 
the Hebrews ; it also constituted an element of 
their religion, and was represented in their ritual 
and religious paraphernalia. So, in the temple of 
Solomon wa.s a great laver, the so-called ‘ sea,’ 
representing the and on the candlesticks 

of Herod’s temple, as ropresentod on Titus’ Arch 
at Home, are apparently pictured the nion.ytcr.s of 
that i^hdin wliion Jahweh liad overcome.* 

This cosmogony clearly is closely related to that 
of Habylonia, wnero we have the same contest 
«jf Marduk (acting for the oilier gods, whom ho 
thereby largely supplantB) with a great female 
monster, which is by root the same as 

the Heb. t*h6m. This monster he splits in two, 
after inflating her with a great wind. He reduces 
her various allies to submission, and, after treat- 
ing her corpse with contumely, he divides it into 
two parts, out of one of which he makes the 
heaven, and out of the other the earth, the waters 
lieing thus separated into two great seas, the one 
above the firmament of heaven and the other 
beneath the earth. 

3* Systematized cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code. — The Hah. cosmogony, as we know it in 
the cuneiform texts, is contained in seven tablets. 
Similarly the systematized cosmogony of the Heb. 
Priestly Code (Gn 1-2*), which formu1atG.s and 
develops in a scientilic and exact manner the 
popular belief, is diviiled into seven day.s. 

This cosmojfony commences with the (Icwiription of a con- 
dition where the earth was tohii and MhA (t.e, c.haoa)— two 
words evidently handed down from anti(]uily. This chaotic 
condition is further deacribeil as ‘ ilarkness upon tlie face of 
VhAm.' as alreatly stated, is radically hlentlcal with 

the Hab. Tiamdt (here used without the article), and is evi- 
dently, like tdhd and bahU, a technical term of the cosmogonic 

1 Cf. Gn 7G 2 K 7'-^ Ps 78®. 

* Gn 70 491», Dt 3313, pg 427 7 S 18 , Pr .m 

3 1 K 7*3, interpreted by com|>ari8on with Bab. use. 

* Cf. the similar use in Bab. temples. 

3 In the Bab. myth wo have also ap/tu, ‘sea,’ as a tec.huioal 
term or name. At least once In Hebrew (Is 4l)i7) the corre- 
sponding root OSM has the same sense. 


myth. Following this description of Uie condition of darkness, 
chaos, and enormity, the narrative proceeds: ‘The wind of 
God was rnshin;' upon the face of the w'aters.’ 1 Here perliaps 
wo have a renmunt of the mytli whi('.li represents Marduk using 
the wind as liis weapon against Tiamat. 

Having tims condcnseil the mythical material, which bulks 
so Iar>;fly hi the Bab. storv, and whit;h evidently playeil an 
equally important purt in the common .lewish cosmogony, and 
having altogether eliminated its polytheism, the rricstly nar- 
rator then proceeds on a liigher plane to describe Creation as a 
result of seven utterances of Gou. The order of these creative 
utterances may be supposed to coincide in general with that of 
the Bab. seven tablets, althongli this cannot be stated certainly, 
owing to the fragmentary condition of those tablets. 

First came light ; siMiond, the firmament in the midst of the 
waters, to ilivido the waters lieneath from the waters above ; 
third, the semration of dry land and the springing of verdure, 
trees, and the like upon tlio earth fourth, the creation of 
Hun, moon, and stars, which are set in the heavens, both to 
give light and to rule the day and the night — the latter, per- 
haps, containing a trace of the polytheistic conception of the 
old astral w-orship, which It Is intended to correct by stating 
that these rulers of day and niglit are creations of God ; fifth, 
the creatures of the sea and the birds of the air, both of them 
created out of water, among which it is noteworthy that the 
writer recognizes the continued existence of the great soa- 
inonsUirs, dragons, serpents, ett;., of the popular belief (v.-*)i !»■ 
(‘.hided in Joh, Enoch, and Ksdras, under the titles Ueht>niulh and 
Ijeviathan. Tlic sixth day covers tlie creation of tiie creatures 
of the earth and of man. In the note of the creation of man 
(v.*3) wo have a remnant of the more primitive anihroix)- 
inorphic conception of God, of wiiich the writer could not 
readily divest himself, in the statement that man was made in 
the image of God ; and perhaps also an ectio of the earlier 
]K)lytheism in the words put in the mouth of Klohiin : ' Let vs 
make man in our image.’ Not that the writer means to speak 
of more than one God of Israel, hut he eamiot yet altogether 
dive.st himself of the thought of a plurality of gods In human 
.Mhape. The resting of God on the seventh day, and the estab- 
lishment in connexion with that of an eternal Sabbath, are 
))oculiarly Hebrew ; for, although a rudimentary Sahhath ex- 
isted among the Bal>ylonians, it p1a}'cd no important itart in 
Bab. religion or mythology. The seventh tablet of the Baby- 
lonian Creation-series, with which in Hebrew corn’Hnonds the 
cstAhlishment of the Sabbath as a part of Creation itself, 
contains a hymn of praise to Manluk as the creator. 

The queBtion ariscH, To what extent was this 
cosmogony baseJ on Bab. ideas? We have already 
Been tliat, in general, it is a Btatement, in preciHc, 
8<!iontific, monotheistic, and unmylhological form, 
of coBinogonic views prevailing among the pco]>lo 
of T 8 raf 3 l from an early periml. Certain reKemb- 
lancGS havo also been pointed out between thoBe 
cosmogonic myths and the cosmogonic mytha of 
the Babylonian.M. It would seem that at some 
early period Bah. eosmogony became known to 
the people of PalcBtine. I’he general view at pre- 
sent is that, in some form, locally modilied, the 
Bab. cosmogony became the common property of 
PaleHtine and surroumling regions during tlio 
centuries of predominating Bab. inlliienee in the 
West (c. 2000 B.C.), and that the Hebrews tulopted 
that cosmogony, in whole or in part, gradually 
modifying it to lit into their religion,^ eliminating 
the polytlieistic and grosHcr traits, and spiritual- 
izing and rationslizing the residue. The cosmo- 
gonic myth, accordingly, pursued the same course 

1 Commonly rendered ' the spirit of God was brooding,’ etc. 
This rendering of the Heb. is HuggeHt;cd by a supposed 

connexion with an Aram. root. In Hebrew It occurs elsewhere 
only in Dt 320, in a descriplion of the vulture teaching its 
young to fly, where it has been translated ‘ hovering.’ This is 
manifestly incorrect (but see Skinner on Gn 1*). The parent 
birds do not hover over the young when turning them out of 
the nest to fly for themselves, hut make rushes at them, and 
away from them. The LXX has preserved the (.‘orre(jt tr. of 
the word of Gn I*, viz. ine<^^pero, * was rushing upon.' 

This agrees with other references In Heb. literature to the use 
by God of wind in creation (see above), and also ugroea with 
the Bab. myth. 

* Unfortunately we lack, up l/O the present time, a sutfleient 
knowledge of Phdiniciun cosmogony and the coHiiiogony of 
other neiglibouring peoples to prove or disprove this theory. 
True, certain fragments of Phceri. cosmogony have conic down 
to us, claimed to be the relics of the writings of a certain 
Banchunlathon ; hut, in tlio first place, it is very doubtful 
whether such a man ever existed, and, in the secxuid place, 
what has been banded down has reached us in such a form that 
it is almost imposHil)le to determine its origins and connexions. 
Wo do find, however, in Phwn. cosmogony, a creature, Tauthe^ 
which Is the same as Tiamdt and the Hch. f'AOm, and a Bau^ 
which appears to be the Hebrew bohu ; to that extent Phoon. 
remains may be said to support this hypothesis. 
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as almost everythinji' else in Hebrew ritual ami 
relif'ion. The cosmogony in Gn I represents the 
limil staj^e of its development, when tlie eilort was 
made to rid it altogether of its grosser and |)oly- 
thoistie elements, to spiiitualizo it, and to lit it 
into the now scheme of the purified and reformed 
religion of Israel, which the priestly schools of the 
Captivity sought to estabiisli. The final author 
may nossibly liave been aftccted directly by Bab. 
models to tne extent that he adopted from the 
seven tablets his arrangement by seven days ; but 
even this seems improbable, for the seven-day 
system was already in existence in Israel, and 
constituted an integral part of its religion. The 
Bab. seven tablets of Creation were ancient. 
Their * sevonness ’ is an element which would 
naturally have impressed any people, but especi- 
ally one regarding the number seven tus holy ; and, 
while there is no otheir evidence in the Biblical 
passages, indiitating a(;([iiaintance with the cosmo- 
gonic myth, of knowledge of tin's ‘sevcimess,* it 
nevertlieless seems more probable that it formed 
part of the popular scheme of cosmogony,' even 
though the events of the days of Creation may 
not coincide altogether with the order of events in 
the Bab. tablets, than that it was liorrowod by 
the Priestly Code from the Babylonians. The 
author of the Priestly Code cosmogony was con- 
cerned rather with those things whicli diirerentiatc 
the Hob. from the Bab. versions of the cosmogony. 
And, indeed, the ditrerence between the two is far 
more striking than the resemblance. It is wonder- 
ful how out of the fantastical, puerile, and gross 
fancies of the Bab. original there has been <le- 
velopcd so sane, so lofty, and so spiritual a system 
of cosmogony as tJiat contained in Gn 1-2^ 

4. Cosmogony of J compared with popular 
cosmogony and cosmogony of P. — How does it 
happen that two cosmogonies so radically difl'erent 
in (!onception continucil to exist side by side? As 
already pointed out, ch. 2 deals, not with the 
creation of the world, hut with the problems of 
man. It linds him on the harron hills of Judiea. 
It does not concern itself with their creation, but 
with the manner in which they are made habit- 
able, and the problems of the men who inhabited 
them, >vhu hail been driven out, for their sins, 
from the beautiful Garden of God in the fertile far 
east, to live on, and to till, this land of thorns 
and thistles. Had the narrator been askcil how 
the dry land, the heavens, etc., came into exist- 
ence, ho would doubtless, incompatible as the two 
things seem to us, have told of a contest of Jahwch 
with chaos and the monsters of the deep, and tiic 
formation of an earth resting on the great deep, 
with the solid firmament of heaven above, and the 
waters still above that- -substantially the scheme 
described in Gn 1, though not in tiio same sys- 
tematized ami highly develoned form. Tlieo- 
retically he believed in a deep iieneath tho earth, 
as is shown in the fountain from whicli a stream 
came out and watered the Ganlen of (fod, being 
the source of all the rivers of the world. But 
l»ractically this deep was negligible in .Imhea, 
where one must look to .lahweh for water from 
heaven ; and so even in the Flood-story of J the 
water comes down only from above. 

5. The highest and final Hebrew thought con- 
cerning Creation.— -The losmogony of (Jn 1-2^, 
lofty as it is in its monotheistic conception of 
the power of God, did not reach tho highest limits 
of Hebrew thought. Hampered by the old myths, 
it stood perilously near dual ism in reckoning chaos, 
darkness, and tho dci^p as existing, independently 

1 Cf., for instance, the form of tho Fourth Cornmandnienf. in 
Ex 20, which, however far removed from tiio form of tho 
ori^nal ‘ Word,’ ia at least much earlier than the Priestly 
Code. 


of God, from eternity. There were tnen tlie 
same period, but of a dillVn'ot mIiooI of thought, 
with prophetic vision, and a higher, less hnmpeiod 
spirituality, who hud pcrceiveil uiid wtuc teaching 
a still higher thought, namely, tliat Ciod was the 
(Jreator of darkness as well as of light, of ehnos 
as w'ell .*18 of order, of evil as well as of good. 
Oeutcro-lsaiali was familiar, as we have seen, 
with tho popular cosmogonic myths, and ap- 
parently also witli tho more formal cosmogony 
ultimately foniiuhitcd in Gn 1-2^; but its funda- 
mental conception of the onpo.sition of chaos, 
darkness, and the deep to Goa ho utterly rejects. 

‘ I am Jahweh, and there is none else, forming 
light and creating darkness, making prosperity 
and creating evil’ (Is 45“^- ). This is tho highest 
expression of the creative thought in tiio Old 
Testament. In Pr (heation is an expression 
of tho wisdom of (lod, which is almost liyi»o.sta- 
tized. In some of the hito Psalms w^e, havo very 
beautiful and spiritual conceptions of theation, 
especially in Ps 104,' hut in princi])lo these are 
only poetic liberties with tho cosmogony <d Gn 1. 
More and more this cosmogony became an essen- 
tial part of the religion of the .Jews, on which 
Judaism and Christianity, almost up to the pre- 
sent time, have founded literally tluur concei)tion 
of tho creation of the world. Along with this 
also some of tho old mythological conceptions con- 
tinued to linger on.® Indeed, there is nothing in 
Gn 1 to forbi<l them, and, ns we have seen, tho 
writer of v.*’' evidently himself believed in tho 
existence of tho mythical monsters of tho deep. 
What part these played in later .Tudnisin one may 
see from the Book of Ksdraa and from Enocli, 
which have already been nnote<l, and nimlly even 
from tho Apocalypse in the New Testament, many 
of tho images and com^epts in wliich, particularly 
in cha. 12, IJ, 17, 21, rellect tho ancitmt mythology 
of tho battle of the represen tativo of tlie goils 
w’ith the dragons and monsters of chaos and the 
deep. 

Litkiiatchk. -Tho OT coinnif*ri(,arlc'S, e‘«n<‘ctally l.hoHO of 
Delitzsch (Kn{(. tr., Kdinhurjfh, ISNm mi), Dnlinaiui, (Kiijf. tr., 
Ktiinburg^h, J8y7), Holzin^er (Kri ibiirk', 181)8), Gunkei'-) (Dot* 
tiiiK'di, Jy02), Driver 7 (/.otirjoi), llrtni), Ayles (Now York, 
11)04), and Skinner (EdinimrLdi, JOlO), on frenetiia ; A. B. 
Davidson (London, 1802), Dillmann'* (Lcipzip, IMOl), Biidde 
OloUinjfun, 1800), and Duhin (Fn-lljur^f, 1S07), on Job ; 
CheyneS (London, 1880), Dillmaun-Kittel (L< \vy.iK, 1808), 
Marti (Tviblngon, 1900), ami Duhm'-* (UoUingt'n 1902), on 
Isaiah ; Berlholet (Fr«Mh\jrg, 1897) and Kraetzschmar ((Jnt- 
tiugen, 1900), on KzekM. Cf. also artt. * Cosniogotiy,’ ‘ Kaliab,’ 

‘ Sca-monsttr,’ in ‘ llulntnoth and Leviatlian’ aiid 

‘ Dragon,’ in klii' H. Gunkel. Sc/ntofuna u, VhatiS, (ioLt. 
eap. pp. 29-90; F. Weber, Jiid. T/iroli, Leij)/. 18»7, pp. lOo, 
202, 402, 404 ; K. Budde, Dibl. Urtji'schichte, (ticHKcn, 18s:i ; 
W, Baudissin, ^'tud. z. arm. Itplujionsiiesch.t lit ipz, 1870 78 ; 
H. Gresstuann, Alton'i-nt. Tpxte, «. BUdm. /1 7', Tub. J909 ; 
M. J. Lagrange, fitodvssur lea rcl. Sfbn.3, 1’ariu, 1905 ; J. P. 
Peters, Karly lieb. Siory, London, 1904. 

.loilN P. I’ETKHS. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Imlian). 

— Cosmological sj)eculations were, in Iinlia as elsc- 
w'hcre, the lirst manifestation of pliilosi>phicaI 
thought; tliey are already met with in the Kig- 
veda, in single, verses as well as in (‘utire hymns. 
The basis of these speculations, in tiui Wdie period, 
was not a generally adopter! t hoory or luyt liological, 
eoncejrtion as to the origin of the world; widely 
dill’ering ideas ahont this probhuji seem to have 
been current, whieh thenionj pliihrsophir-ally rninrlerl 
poets developed and comhinerl. There is a kiml of 
progress from crude and unconneefed notions to 
moro relincd ideas ainl broader views ; hut this 
development did not lead to a w’ell-(‘stahliBhed 
cosmogony sm;h as we find in the lirst e.hapier of 
Genesis. A similar variety of opinion prevailed 
also in the period of the Brfthmaiuis and Upani- 
.sads, though there is an apparent temlency towards 
closer agreement. IJiiifonnity, how’evm*, was never 
1 Of. also Ps 9 Ps 1487. 
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achieved, oven in the rnmnaH ; f<»r all stal emeniH, 
however contnuUe.lory, contaiucil in the revealed 
literature were re<(ar«le<l as triil-h, and ini^ht be 
reproduced by later writers. Cosiunffraphy, on 
the <d.lM*r hand, had aiintlior fate. I lilleront writerH 
of th(^ sanie peri«)d a re nitn-li more nearly at one 
regartlin;^ the plan ainl stnnituro of the ITniverno, at 
least in its main (uitlines, than rofcarding its orij^in 
and development ; hut it ^oes without saying that 
both sets of ideas— cosino^nuiio aa well as coamo- 
graphic— aie e(]ually fanciful, and lack the baais 
of well -a'^icertai nod facits. 

I. Vedic period. — 1'ho world, according to Vedic 
notions, coiisist.s of tlirce parts — earth, air, and sky, 
or heaven. Hut, when the idea of ‘ Universe’ is to 
l)e e.x pressed, the phrase most commonly used is 
‘ heaven and earth.' Hoth Heaven and Earth are 
regarded as gods and as the parents of gods {jhva- 
piitra)^ even althougli they are said to have been 
generated hy gods. Somotinies one god, — India, 
or Agni, or Kudra, or Soma, — somotiiues all the 
gods together, are said to have generated or created 
heaven and earth, the whole world ; and the act of 
creating' is iiieUphorically expressed as building, 
saerifKMiig, or weaving. That heaven and earth 
should be pare.its of the god.s, and at tlie same 
time have been generated by them, is a downright 
self-contradiction ; but it seems to have only en- 
haneod the mystery of this conception without 
lessening its vabie, since it recurs oven in mlvaneed 
speculation. It is avoido<l in the declaration that 
mother Aditi is tiverythiiig, and brings forth every- 
thing b^ and from lusrself, though iu another place 
it is said that Aditi brought forth Dak^a, and 
Daks^a generated Aditi. Hero Aditi is apparently 
a mythological expression for the female principle 
in creation, and 1)ak8a for the male principle or 
creative force. The latter is more directly called 
I’uriisa, man or male spirit, and is conceived as the 
primeval male who is transformed, or who trans- 
forms himself, into the woihl. To him is dedicated 
the famous Purnmsuktfiy lligvnda, x. 90, which 
recurs, with variations, in tin*. Atfiarvavrdn (xix. 
0), the Sainhita (xxxi.), and the Tnitti- 

rh/a Araiiyaka (iii, I‘2), and greatly inlluemrcd later 
l li(u»sophic,al s)>e<;nla(ion. As a specimen of Vedic 
cosmogony we subjoin Muir’s translation of it 
(from Orig. Ukr. Texts^ v, 3GS lb), though it, 
or rather the original, contains many oliscuro 
points : 

* Purusa has a UidUManfl heads, a thousand eyes, and a tliou* 
Hand f«Tt. On every sldo oiivclu])in}; tho farth, he tratiswnded 
ptj hy a of ten flnjfers (1). Puruwi himself is this whole 

luriiverMe], whatever has boon, and whatever shall bo. Ho is 
alHo tho lord of immortality, sinco throii^di food he evpands (‘i). 
Snob is bis {^roatnoHs; and I’linisa is superior to tlu.s. And 
exiHtiiiH: thing's are a quartor (or fo<)t) of him, and tliat whh’h is 
immortal in the sky is tliroo-ipiarters of him (3). Witli tlirco- 
ipiarlors Puruwv mounted iipwards. A (piurter of him again was 
prodiimi hero hj-htw, Ih- linn bcoamo diHuHC’d everywhere 
among things animate and inaninuito (4). From him ViVaJ was 
horn, and from Viriij, I’unisn. As soon as he was born, ho 
ijxtondod beyond the earth, both behind and before (5). When 
tho gods olTer<*d up I’urusa as a sacrilico, tho spring was its 
clariliod butter, summer its fuel, and autumn the [aiHsnnipauy- 
ingl oblation («). This virtiiii, Vnru^a born In the beginning, 
they immolated on tlio saj’rilloial grass; with him as their 
offering, tho gods, Sadhyas, and Kipis sacriflood (7). From that 
universal oblation were protiumi curds and clarified bufter. 
He (Piiru^O formed those aerial creatures, and the uninial.s, 
both wild and tamo (S). From that universal sacrilicre sprang 
the hymns calloil Kieh and Sanian, the metres, and tho Yajus (i)>. 
From it W'ore pro<luee<l horses, and all animals with two rows of 
teeth, cows, goats, and sheep (10). When they divided Puru^, 
into how many parts did they distribute him 7 What was his 
mouth? What wore his arms? What were called his thighs 
and feet? (11). The Tlrahmana was his moutii; the Rajanya 
beeanio his arms ; the Vai^ya his thighs ; the 8udra sprang from 
Ids feet (12). Tlie moon Was pro<lu<’ed from his soul; tho sun 
from his eye ; Iiulra and Agni from his mouth ; and Vftyu from 
his breath (i:t). From his navel came the atmosphere ; from his 
head arose the sky ; from his feet came the earth ; from his ear 
the four (piarti rs ; so they formed tho w'orhls (14). NVhen the 
gotls, in performing tlunr sacrince, hound Punm as a victim, 
there wore seven jueees of woo<l laid for him round the fire, and 
thrice seven i»iocos of fuel employed (ir>). With wicrifice the 


gods worshipped the sacrifice. Those were tho first iiiKtitui ions. 
These great beings attained to the heaven wliere tho gisls, the 
ancient Sadhyas, reside (10).’ 

The unity of the (rodhead as the cause of tho 
world, which is recognized in the above hymn, is 
ilirectly expressed in others where he is called the 
One, the Unborn, and placed above all gods. In 
two hymns (liigveda, x. 81, 82) he is invoked under 
the iiaiiui Visvakarinan, ‘All-creator,’ w’ho in later 
mythology became the architect of tho gods; in 
another remarkable hymn (x. 121) the poet inquires 
who is the lirst-bom god that created tne world and 
uphoMs it, and in the last verse he in\oke8 him as 
i’rajapati, ‘ liord of the creatures.’ Prajftpati later 
hcc,aiiie the current designation of the ereator, and 
synonymous with Hrahtim. In connexion with 
Visvakarman and Prajapati occurs what scoma to 
be an ancient mythological conception : the highest 
god is said to have originated in the primeval w’aters 
as the Uoldcn Germ [Ifirmiyngarh/ia) yfh\<A\ con- 
tained all the gods and the world, or hecamo tho 
creator. This idea was afterwards developed to 
that of tho world-egg, and of Hiranyagarbha =* 
Hrahma. 

An entirely diflerent treatment of the cosmo- 
logical problem is contained in the philosophical 
iiynin, Kigveda, x. 129 (cf. Ttiitlirlya Prdh.inana, 
ii. 8, 9, 3-0), which, for depth of speculation, is 
one of the most admirable poems ()f the Kigveda. 
Notwithstanding the labour of many ingenious 
interpreters, tho meaning of some passages still 
remains doubtful ; yet a general idea of its eon- 
tents niav bo got from the subjoined metrical 
translatioii of Muir {op, cit. v. 350, note 530): 

‘Then there was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor sky, 
beyond. 

What covered all? Where re8Uj<l all? In watery gulf pro- 
found ? 

Nor d«*at)i was tl , nor dpaihlesanosH, nor change of night 
and day. 

That One breathe<l calmly, self-HUHtained ; Tiought ol.se beyond 
It lay. 

(llnoiu hid In gloom oxistod first — one Hoa, rludiiig view. 

That One, a void in chaos wrapt, by inwartl fervour grow. 

Witiiin It first arose desire, tho primal germ of mind, 

W'hich Notliing with E-visteuce links, as sages scartfiiing find. 

The kindling ray that Bhot anroas the dark and drear ai»ys.s,— 

Was it beneath ? or high aloft ? W hat bard can answer I his ? 

There fecundating pow'ers were found, and mighty forces 
strove, — 

A self-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 

Who knows, who ever tohl, from whence this vast creation 
rose ? 

No go<ls had then been born,— who then ca,ii e’er the truth 
disolose ? 

Whence sprang this world, and whether frametl by hand 
divine or no, — 

Its lord in heaven alone can tell, if even he can show.* 

Ill the A tharva-vrda we meet with some cosmo- 
logical hymns, c.hiclly of the Prajapati type, in 
which the highest god and creator is c.oneeived 
under otluT forms, ami invoked nmlcr various 
names, such as liohita (the red one), Aiiadvan 
(the ox), Va-sa (the cow), Kala (time), Kama 
(desire), etc. 

ijTKRATURK.— J, Miiir, Oritj. Sanskrit Textm^ hondon, 1868-72, 
iv. ch. 1, V. Hec!t. xxi. ; L. Scherman, Philos, llytnnen a us tier 
Ri(l- urui Atharva-veda-SunfiilU, StraHsburg.lSH?; P. Deussen, 
Allaem. Ovseh. dcr Philniiuphie, I.^ 1 (Leipzig, 1906); K. Fi 
Geldner, *Zur Kosinogonie dea Iligvcda* (Univeraifdtsschrift 
ZHr/eierlichen Jiin/dhrunfj des liektors, Marburg, 1908). 

2. Period of the Brahma^as and the Upani^ads. 

— The Bralinianas contain many legends about 
Prajdpati’s creating of the world. They usually 
open with some statement like the following : ‘ In 
the beginning was Prajapati, nothing hut Praja- 
pati; ho desired, “May I become many”; he 
performeii austerities, and thereby created these 
worlds* (either tlie living beings, or heaven, air, 
and earth). Besides Prajajiati, other names of 
the creator are met with ; Svayaiuhlift Narfiyana, 
Svayaihhha Brahman, and even Non-Being. Tlie 
authors of tho Brahmaiias, being wholly engrossed 
with liturgy and ceremonial, introdneo these 
legends in order to explain some detail of ritual 
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or thu like; Jiiid tliereforij, after a few general 
remarks on the creation of the world, they plunge 
again into ritiiali8tic discussions (see the specimens 
given by Deiissen, op. cil. i>. 18311*.). But the little 
information they give is sulliciont to show wliat 
wore in their lijiio the T)opiilar opinions nlK)ut the 
origin of the worhl. Jlesidcs the statement that 
Brajapati was at the beginning of things, there 
are others., according to wliicdi tlie waters seem to 
have been iKdieved io bo ct)oval with him or U* have 
preceded him. 'I’hiis it is said [Taittirlya SamhitCt, 
V. 6> 4, 2, and similarly vii. 1, 6, 1) that in the 
beginning thoic was nothing but the waters, and 
l‘raj^ipati, • . wind, went over them or floated on a 
lotus loaf (Connected with this onler of ideas is 
Ihe now more, fully developed conception (..f the 
Avorhl-egg in iSritajudha Brdhnt^nn, xi. 1, (>, 1 ii’., 
whhdi nirm 1,1ms in Muir’s translation (iv. 25) : 

• In the bi'f'innnnj ibis unlvcrBe waa water, nothing but water. 
The wat,eni desired, ’ ‘.low can we he roproducetll?” So saying, 
they toiled, they purfouned austerity. While they were i»er- 
forming ai^tenJy, a golden egg into existence. Iteing 

»ro«hu^ed, it then became a yeiir. Wljcreforo this golden egg 
loaUsl nbout for ihepori(id of a yt.'ur. From It in a year a male 
(vunifa') came into existence, wlio was Frajapati. ... lie 
dhided this golden egg. ... In a y<ar he defired t<A speak. 
He uttered ^*bhur" which hetamc tlis earth; ^‘hhuvaij.'* 
which be(5aino th's flrmaniciit ; ami “so r,” which ^)e<‘.ame that 
sky. . . . H« was born with a lib; of a l.honsiind ’ ears. lie 
pena'ived the further end of his life ■ ■ one may purceh e the 
opposite hank of a river. Desiring i .••praig, he went on wor- 
eiappiug and toiling. He conceived progeii}' in himself ; with 
his mouth ho created the gods,’ etc. 

Wo append, for the sake of comparison, another ancient 
iiccount of the w'orld-egg from the Chhandofjya i^pani^ad, iii. 
19(iS>71i? 1. 64 f.): ‘In the beginning 11' was non-exist nt. It 
hecamo existent, It grew. It turned* ' an egg. Th« egg lay 
for the time of a year. The. egg br^'..v'i,'Ooii. The tw'o halves 
were one of silver, the other of go d. The s'*ver one beeaine 
this earth, iho golden one the sky, the th‘ k membrane (of the 
white) thu mounUins, tl)e thin m**jnhrane (of t.' yolk) the mist 
witli iho clouds, the small veins the rivers, the Ihud the sea. 
And what w'us horn from it was Aditya, the sun,' etc. 

While tbo authors of the Brahmanas treated 
eo.sm«)f(oiuc myths from their liturgical point of 
view , tluj authors of the ITpanisads used them in 
order to illustrate their gn*at philosophf il tenet 
of the tran.s<jond<mt oneness of Brahman and its 
j>rftaence in all <u’eated things. Accordingly, they 
frequently siib.stitute for Prajapati philosopliical 
abfttnicf ions, e.y. Bralitiiaii, Afinaii, Not-Beiiig, 
or B(‘ing, and <lerive from this first principle the 
■worlds, or the Vediis, or t Iio.se cosmical and j»,sy- 
chiciil agencies Avhich chiefly engross their specu- 
hit/ioiis. 'I'hey develop and combine thene notions 
in ever-varying Avays ; but it is to be understood, 
or it is expressly stated, that the first principle, 
after having ereated things, entered them, so t-iiat 
it ia present in them, ami, in a Avay, is iilentical 
with, and yet dilfcre.iit from, them. It is iiiijiossilde 
to reduce the variety of opinion on the. origin of 
tho Avorld, contained in the Upanisads, to one 
general idea underlying them ; Ave shall, therefore, 
illustrate them by some selected si>ei'imciis. 

In Bfhctd Aranyaha^ i. 4, the creation is ascribed 
to Atman in the sliape of a man {purii.Hn) ; as there 
Avas nothing but liimself, he felt no delight, and 
therefore ‘made this his Self to fall in two, an<l 
thence arose husband and Avife.’ Ho embraced 
licr, and men Avere born. In the same way he 
created all beings that exist in pairs. Then ho 
created other things, developed them by name and 
form, and ‘entered thither, to tho very tips of the 
finger-nails, as a razor might he fitted in a razor- 
ease, or as lire in a fire-place’ [SHE xv, 87). Tlie 
ac(;ount of the Avorld-cgg in tho (Jhluvulogjpt Vim- 
imad has alrcaily been quoted alsive. Of a less 
mytliologhal uiul more speculative character is a 
passage iu Taiftiriifa Vjmni^ad, ii. 1, according to 
which from this Self (Brahman) siuang space, from 
space Aviml, from Avind lire, from lire Avatcr, from 
water earth, from earth food, from food seed, men, 
and all creatures. A n older account in Chhdndogya 


Ujmnisad^ vi. 2, 2f., mentions only three elements; 
it runs thus [SHE i. (»3 IV. ) : 

(Uddalaku Bpeaks to J§v»auketu) ; ‘ Iu tin* 1 «‘giimiiig, my di*.ur, 
ihorc was that only which ia (to ov), out? only, witliout a Kucond. 
Othera say, iu the beginning there was that only whiel) is noi 
(to 6 »), one only, without a Hocond ; and from that which is 
not, that w’hich in W'oa born.’ ‘ 13 ut how could it he thus, my 
dear'C tho father cunliniiod. ‘How could that which iw, bo 
horn of that which is notV No, iiiydear, only that whieh in, 
was ill the beginning, one only, without a Hccond, It thought, 
“May I be many, may I grow forth." It sent forth lire. Tliat 
fire thought , “ May I be many, may I grow forth." It sent fc.rtli 
water. And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot and 
perapircB, water ia produced on him from fire al(me. Water 
thought, “ May I i)e many, may 1 grow forth." ftHCiit forth earth 
(food). Tlierefore wlienovur it rains anywhere, most food is 
then protlueeil. From water alone is eatable food produced. 

. . . That lifing (I’.e. that which had protlnceil lire, water, and 
earth) thought^ “Let me now L>ntcr those three l)0ing8(tlre, water, 
earth) with this living Self (jlva atmd), and let me then reveal 
(develop) names and fonuH.’’ Then that Being, havingsaid, “ fjct 
me make each of these ttirce tripartite" (so tliut fin*, water, and 
earth should each have itself for its priiunpal ingredient, besides 
an admixture of the other two), entered into those throe l>eings 
with this living self only, and revealed names and forms,’ etc. 

Here we have the first, forerunner of Saiikliya 
iflotis, which are more fully clevel(q>efl in the Soet- 
d^vatara and some, later VT])aiiisads Avliich form tho 
connecting link between this period and that of 
the Epics and Puruiias. The gciie.sis of the evolu- 
tionary theory of Sahkliya can he trace<i to these 
Upani§adH (sec I)eu.s.seii, op. cit. i. 2, n. 2lo); but 
Avc pass this subject over heni, as it will be treated 
in § 3. 

'I'lie motions as to the structure of the Vuirerse 
entertained by the Vedic fjoets continued to prevail 
in the pcritxf of th(3 Brahmanas and Llpaiiisafls, 
where frctjiuiutly tho Universe is spoken of as tri- 
partite: earth, air, and sky, Hyml>oli/.ed in the three 
‘great ulteramtcs’ {ryd/iftis)^ * hhur,* ^ hhiivah^* 
*.s'var.* In Aitarrya Aranynka, ii. 4, 1, however, 
it is said that in the beginning the Self sent forth 
the worhhs of Anibhas, Maiiclii, Mara, ami Aj). 
‘Thai Amblias (Avaler) is above the lujaven, and it 
is heaven, the su]>port. The Marichis (tl»e lights) 
arc tho sky. Tlie .Mara (inorlal) is tho eurfcl), 
and the AA'aters under the eartli are the Ap world.’ 
Nine or ten worlds arc enumerated in Hp/uni A ran- 
yaka Vpmmad^ iii. 6, viz. tho Avoi lds of Aviml, air, 
(jlandharvas, sun, moon, stars, gods, Indra, ITaja- 
p.ati, and Brahman each of tho.se worlds is Avoven 
into tho iie.vl higJicr one, ‘like Avarp and woof.’ 
More importamus is afXaclied to a sevenfold divi- 
shm of tlie Avoild. This was introduced by the 
augmentation of the vydhftis from three, the 
usual number, to seven, which number lirst occurs 
in Taittirlya AranifakUt x. 27 f. There we liml 
the following vydhptis: ^ hhury ^ bhuvah^ ^soar^ 
^mahary \jannsy Hapas,^ and ^satyaui,’ Noav, 
as tho three lirst, the original vynhfiis ['• bhriVy 
'hhucahy ‘A’l’or '), symbolically denoted the tlirco 
Avorlds (earth, eJr, sky), so the four adilcd vi/dhrtM 
[* mahary *ja)ius,’ ^tapns,’ * sat yam') becaim; names 
of still higlicr Avorlds. Thus, in some later Upa- 
nisads seven Avorhls are immtioned, and in the 

these 8CV(m Avorld.s (‘/Vdw/*’ . . . 

* sat yam') are distingiiisheil from seven nether 
Avorlds: Atala, I’atala, Vitahi, Sutahi, llasalala, 
Mahalala, and Talalala. This last c()iice[)ti(>ii of a 
tAvice sevenfold Avorld avus, in the next period, 
developed in detail. 

3. Period of the Epics and the Puranas.- AVhilo 
in the preceding period cosmogonic myths are of 
an episodical character, the .same subject is noAV 
treated more at length, and bu* its own sake. Its 
iin])orte.nce is fully recognized in the Puranas; for 
cosmogony and secomUuy creation — i.c. tho suc- 
cessive deslrml ions and remwations of the Avorhl - 
belong to tlie live, cbaiacte.ristic topics [panchidak- 
.^aiia) of the Purrinas. 

• 111 the coHuiogr.Tphy of tin* Yomhhtmja, which will be liealt 
with in 8 3, the ikuhch of the lilghoHt cclcHtittl bphcres aro 
Mahendru, Prajapulya, air I Brahma. 
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The variety of views as to tlie ori^iw tjf the world 
which ol)tained in the jneirediiig periods still con- 
tinues ; b\it tlKsre is a decideil (eiuleney towards 
intro<lucinj' some order. The ijiytholof?i(*al ele- 
ments of cosmogony arc mostly adopted from 
Vedi(; literature, ana further developed ; some arc 
of more modern origin ; In^th elements are vari- 
ously combined. These mythological elements are 
as follows: (1) the highest godhead, Brahman or 
Atman, identilied with Nnrayana, Visnii, Sambhu, 
etc., according to the sectarian tendency of the 
author; (2) the primeval waters or darkness; (3) 
the Punn^a or Illranyagarbha, who sprang up 
th(‘rein ; (4) the world-egg, which brought lortli 
Br.'ihma (or l*rajapati, Pitainaha) ; (5) the lotus, 
from which 8j)rang Brahni& ; the lotus itself came 
forth either ironi the waters or from the navel of 
Visnu; (6) the intermediate creators, or mental 
sons of Brahma, numbering seven or eight, Marichi, 
etc. ; (7) the successive creations and destructions 
of the world. Though the last.-incmtioned concep- 
tion can bo traced to a greater antiquity,’ it was 
only then developed into a gigantic cnronology of 
the world which reckoned by kalpas, inayivantards^ 
and yuga^ (see art. Agks ov thk WoiiiiD [Indian]). 
This system was employed in order to reconcile 
conflicting views on the origin of the world by 
assigning some cosmogonic processes to primary, 
some to secondary, creation, and by distinguishing 
tin? several secondary creations. But all the.se 
attemj)t.s at systematic order resulted in greater 
confusion, for ])rimary ami secondary creations 
were inextricably mixed up with one another. 
'Idle framers of cosmogonic systems in the Mahd- 
hkdrata and the Puranas freely laid under contribu- 
tion the Sahkliya philosophy ; they took over from 
it the evolutionary theory as taugnt by Kapila, or 
they tried to improve on it. As it formed the tlico- 
retical foundation of cosmogony, a brief skeUdi of 
it must be given here. 

According to Sahkhya philosophy, there are two 
principles, entirely independent of each other: (1) 
the souls, Purasias ; and (2) Prakj'ti^ original 
nature, or PracUidmt (principle, viz, matter), 
which is made up of the three yurias (secondary 
elements) — darkne.ss {(aman), activity (myo.y), and 
goodness (.va^/i;«)™in the state of equipoise. When 
this e(juilibrium is disturbeil through the presence 
(or co-incxistonce) of the Parufa, then from Prnkrti 
is developed Mahfm or Buddhi, the thinking sub- 
stance, which chiefly consists of sattva. From 
hnddki is developed Ahnmkdra^ a Ruhstancc5 the 
function of which is to jirodinre tlie conceit of indi- 
viduality. Alutniktira prodm;es the mind {manas)y 
the live organs of sense [huddklndriya)^ tho live 
organs of action {karmendriyn), and the five subtle 
elements {tamiUitra). The last, combining with 
one another, form the five gro.ss elements {imihd- 
hhfUa) : space (or air), fire, wind, water, and earth. 
These are tlie twenty- live iirinciplcs (tattvas) of 
Sfihkhya. They and the oraer of their production 
have been adopted, and adapted to the order of 
ideas taught in the Unanisaas, by the authors of 
those parts of the Mahdhhdrala which deal with 
the evolution of the world. In trying to reconcile 
Vcdic cosmogony with the principles of Saiikhya 
philosophy, those didactic poets invented various 
changes of tho latter or of their arrangement, 
though none of these attempts was generally 
adopted. We shall mention only two points in 
which tlie epic Avriters departed from the Sahkhya 
system and, at. the same time, disagrecil among 
tluMMselves. (1) Tlie established belief in a first 
cause, Brahman or Atman, was radically oppo.sc<l 
to tho Sankhya doctrine of tw^o mutually inde- 
pendent principles, Pnntija and Prakf ti ; yet both 

I It is fouiul as early us the ^vdaivatara and Mailrdifa-^a 
Upanif/ads. 


views had to bo harmonized somehow. No wonder 
that opinion di fibred widely on this head. For 
instance, Tiirusa is identified with Prad/idna, or 
Iliranyagarbha Avith Buddhi^ or Brahma with 
Ahanikdray etc. (2) The Sankhya doctrine, Avhich 
derived the elements from Ahainkdra through the 
interposition of the transcendent tanindtrds^ seems 
to have been thought unduly abstruse by those 
jHiets who preaebed to a mixed audience. They 
therefore usually omit the tannmtrda^ and make 
the mahdhhutas the direct product of Ahamkdra^ 
just as in tho Upanisiuls the elements are said to 
have sprung directly from Brahman. It is needless 
for our purpose to multiply instances ; for details 
the reatier is referred to E. Washlmrn Hopkins’ 
Avork, The Great 
ill Avliicli epic i»l 
(p. 85 ft*.). It must, however, be stated tliat some 
scholars, c.g. Dalilmann,’ and Deussen,* are of the 
ojiinion that epic Siihkhya represents a preliniiiiary 
state of speculation, from Avliich syst/ematic Sah- 
khya was developed. 

The cosiuologieal pa.ssagBH of the Great Epic 
belong to an age of transition, and none of them 
seems ever to have been generally accepted as an 
authoritative exposition of the subject. It is, hoAV- 
ever, dilFercnt Avith another document which may 
roughly he assigned to the same period — tlie cosmo- 
gonic account in the Laws of ManUy i. 5 ft*. ; for it 
(or parts of it) is quoted in a great number of 
niedia3val works, and it may therefore serve to 
illustrate the state of the vieAvs on cosmogony 
which prevailed before the time when the I’urilnas 
took their present form. We quote here Buhler’s 
translation in SBE xxv. 2 ft*. 


Epic of India^ Ncav York, 1901, 
ilosonhv is exhau.stively treated 


* This (universe) existed in the shape of Darkness, unpHrcelved, 
destitute of distinctive marks, unattainable by reasoning, un- 
knowable, wholly immersed, as it were, in deep sleep (6). Then 
the divine Self-existent(Svayaibbhu, himself) indiscernible, (but) 
making fall) this, Uie great elements and tho rest, discernible, 
appeared with irre8i8tn>lu (oruutivu) |M)wur, dispelling the dark* 
ness (0). lie who can bo pereoived by tho iiiU:riial organ 
(alone), who is subtile, Indiscernible, and eternal, who nonlaitiH 
all created beings and is inconceivable, shone forth of his own 
(will) (7). He, desiring to pro<iuce ])eing8 of many kinds from 
his own body, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed his seed in them (B). That (seed) became a golden egg, 
in iirilliancy equal to the sun ; in thatf^egg)he himself was born 
ns Brahman, the progenitor of the whole world (rt). Tho waters 
are called ndrdi), (for) the waters are, indeed, the olTHuririg of 
Kara ; os they were his first residence {ayana), he thence is 
named Nirayaua (10). From that (first) cau.se, which is indis- 
cernible, eternal, ami both real and unreal, was produced that 
male (I’uru^), who is famed in this world (under the apjiella- 
tion of) Brahman (11). Tho divine one resided in that egg 
during a wiiolo year, then he himself by liis thought (alon^ 
divided it into two halves (12); and out of those two halves he 
forine<i heaven and earth, between them the middle sphere, the 
eight points of the horizon, and the eternal abode of the waters 
(la). From himself {almanal}.) he also ilrew forth the mind, 
which Is both real and unreal, likewise from the mind egoism, 
which possesses the function of sclf-consciousneHs (and is) 
lonlly (H)l moreover, the great one, the soul, and all (pro- 
ducts) affected by the three qualities, and, in their order, the 
five organs which perceive the ohiects of sensation (16). But, 
Joining minute particles even of those six, which possess 
measureless power, with particles of himself, he created all 
beings (1(5). lieeausu those six (kinds of) minute particles, 
whicli form thu (creator's) frame, «n(.er (d-ilrii) these (creatures), 
therefore the wise call his frame iarira f^the body) (17). That 
tho great elomeiils enter, together with their functions and ths 
mind, through its minute parts the framer of all beings, tho 
Imperishable one (18). But from minute bod)r (-framing) par- 
ticles of these seven very powerful I'uru^as springs this (world), 
the perishable from the imperishable (10). Among them, each 
(succeeding) element acquires the quality of the proox*dlng one, 
and whatever place (in the sc({uence) each of them ocxiupies, 
even so many qualities it is declared to possess (2U). But in tho 
beginning he assigned their several names, actions, and condi- 
tions to all (created beings), even according to the words of the 
Veda (21). He, the Ixsni, also created the class of tho gods, 
who are endowed with life, and w’hose nature is action ; and 
the subtile class of tho SUdhyas, and the eternal sacrifice (22). 
But from fire, wind, and the sun hu drew forth the threefold 
e(.erna! Veda, called Hich, Yajiis, and Sdinan, for the duo per- 
formance of the sacrifice (23). *111110 and the divisions of time. 


1 MahdbhArata-Studien, ii. ‘ Die S&ipkhya-Philosophie,* Berlin, 
1902. 

^6p. eit, i. 3, p. 18. 
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the lunar inaiiHionH ami thu planclH, the rivrrri, llio oceans, the 
unountainfl, plains, ami uneven ground (24), austerity, speech, 
pleasure, desire, and an^^or, t.his whole creation ho likewise 

S reduced, as he desired to rail these beinjfs into existence 
loreover, in order to distintj^uish actions, he separated merit 
from demerit, and ho cnuHe<l the creatures to be alTocted by the 
pairs (of opposites), such os pain and pleasure (20). Tint with 
the minute perishable particles of the five (elements) wliieh 
have been mentioned, this whole (world) is framed in due onler 
(27). . . . Hut for the sake of the prosperitv of the worlds, he 
c.auHfid the flrahmaga, the Kpatriya, the Valsya, ami the Sudra 
to proceed from his mouth, his arins, his thighs, and liis feet 
(31). Dividing his own body, the liord became half male and 
half female; with that female he prmlticed VIraj (32).’ From 
Vlraj sprang ManuSvlyaihbhu, who, ‘desiring to protluce created 
lielngs, performed very difficult austerities, and (thereby) called 
into existence ten great sages, lords of created beings -Marichi, 
Atri, A/igiras, Puiastya, Puluba, Kratu, Prachetos, Vasis|ha, 
Hhrgn, and N.^rada (01, Sfi).' These secondary Prajapat-is createil 
the Ollier Manus, gods, demons, men, animals, plant^i, eU\ Next 
conics the a(!count of the dt'siructions and secondary creations 
of the world, the days and nights of IlrahmH, the system of 
j/uffrtfi and manvantaras, etc. (For details, see Aokb of tiif. 
World (Indian].) 

A very full discussion of the cosmogony in Manu and its 
relation to the a('counU in oth(;r soiircps will be found In W. 
Jahn, i/fjcr die hminugon. (irundanschauungen iin Mdnava- 
dhai'ma-Haatravi^ I,eipz.ig, ltK)4. 

Cosmogony in tho Piiraiias, in the form in which 
they have come down to us, is, on the whole, a 
later development of that which we have just 
described, llere, l-oo, the evolutionary theory of 
SauUhya has been so modified as to agree with the 
Veduntic doctrine about the onenc.ss of Jirahman, 
by assuming lliat Purusn and Pmki'ti arc but two 
forms of the Supreme licity, Avho is identified with 
one of tho poimlar gods according to the sectarian 
chara(!ter of tlie work. An alistract from the 
account of the creation in tlic Visitu Punhia^ may 
serve to illustrate l*auranio cosmogony. If we keep 
in mind that the accounts in other i*uranas arc, 
on tho whole, similar in tenor, though they may 
vary in details. According to the Puranfi, 

the self-oxistent llrahrnari is Vasudova; he is 
originally and essentially hut one, still ho exists 
in Uirce successively jiroceeding forms: Puru.sa, 
Pradhaiia (ho(h unovolvcd and evolved), and Kala 
(time), the latter acting as tlio bemd connecting the 
former two. When the Supreme Deity enters 
Puru^a and Pradhana (the equilihriumof the three 
gunas), then I’radhatia produces Mahan or Buddhi, 
’vvhicli in its turn produces Ahaihkara ; and so tlie 
five subtle elements, the gniss elements, and the 
eleven organs are produced, much in ilio same way 
as is tauglit in Saukhya jihilosophy. But the 
Puranas teach, in addition to the evolul ionary 
theory, that each generating iirinciple or element 
envelops the one generated by it. The gro.ss 
elements eombine into a compact mass, the world- 
egg [brahman da) ^ which rests on tho waters, and 
is surrounded hy seven envelopes — water, wind, 
lire, air, Aliaiiikara, Buddhi, ami IVadhana, In 
the world-egg tlie highest deity, invcsteil with tho 
guna activity, appeared in the form of Jdrahnia, 
and created all things. The .same deity in the 
guna goodness preserves, ns Visnu, the universe 
till the end of a kalgta^ when the same god, in the 
awful form of liudra, destroys it. j’he third 
chapter of tho Vi^nu Purdna deals with time, the 
days and niglits of Brahma, tho duration of Ids 
life, etc. (sec Ages of the World [Indian]). The 
next chapter describes how, in t he heginning of a 
kalpa, Narayana, in the shape of a boar, raised tho 
earth from beneath the w’aters and created the four 
loAver sphercs—earth, sky, heaven, and Mahnrloka. 
In tlio fifth chapter occur some more speculations 
of Safikliya character, and a dcscrijition of nine 
creations : 

‘The first creation wsm llial, of Mahat, or Iiitcllcrt, wliirh in 
Piilled the creation of Hralinia. The second was that of the 
riidinuMital principles (tanmdi ros), thence UTiiied elemental 
creafion (lihiitamrga). The third was the niodillwl form of 
eeollsm, termed the orjfanic creation or creation of theseiiMej* 
(Aindriyika). These tliree were the Prakfta creations, tho 

I H. H. Wilson, Fw/tpa Purdva, vol. i. (London, 1864). 


dcvolopsiients of indiscrete nature, ]»rrccd» d by the iinbHi rcle 
principle. The fourth or fundamt'idal creation’ (of pen-ej.t litle 
thin^) was that of inanimate bodies. Tlu- lift li, tbo Tairyiijr.yonya 
creation, was that of animals. Tbo sixth was the UrdlivasrotaH 
creation, or that of the divinities. Tlie creation of tlie Arvak- 
srotus beings was the seventh, and \\as that of man. There is 
an eighth creation, ternnal Amigraha, wiiich possesses Imth 
the qualities of goodness and darkness. Of the.se creations five 
are secomlary, and three are primary. Hut there is a ninth, 
the Kaunifira creation, which is both primary and secondary. 
'I’tiese are liie nine creations of the great progenitor of all, and, 
both as primary and secondary, are the raiiieal <-anKes of tlie 
world, pro<“ec<ling from tlie sovereign creator.’ i 

The sevcTilh i hapter relatc.s how' Brahinfi after 
the creation of Mie world creat^jd ‘other mind-horn 
.sons like him.sdf’ ; about tlie number .and luimcN, 
however, of these Praj.npati.s, or mental .soriH of 
Brahm.a, the dill'ercnt PuiTnni.s do not agree.^ Then 
Brahma created Manu Svayarnblinva, for the 
irotection of created beings. Mann’s dtingliter 
*rasuti was married to one of the Prajajiatis, 
Daksa, who I hereby heeame tho ancestor of a great 
numher of divine ficings, mostly of an allegorical 
character, as iier.soniiicd virtiic.s and vice.H. 

The preccfling abstracts from the Vlynu Purdna 
give Home idea of the heterogeneous character of 
the cosmogonic theory which henceforth was 
generally adojited. Mylhologiiqil and theosoj»hic 
notions inherited from the V<*dic period have been 
combined with notions of lafor origin genealogic, 
legends, the evolutionary system of Sfiukliya, and 
the scheme of tlie Ages of (he World — in order to 
give a rational theory of the origin and develop- 
ment of the world in harmony with the teachings 
of the Vedas. But the materials provcil too 
refractory, or rather the authors were not bold 
enough in re moflelling tlio old traditions; hence 
their w'ork leaves tlie imjuession of disparate parts, 
ill com billed or only formally united. 

The authors of tlie I’lirffnas succeeded better in 
dtdincating a plan of the Universe ; for tlio eosino- 
graphic notions which are contained in the Vedas, 
and w'hieh have been sketched above under § i, 
lent tlieinselves readily to such an undertaking. 
The (ireat Bpic addou little to the old stock of 
coHinographic ideas, oxcejit a detailed description 
of tho earth and some particulars about the iiells. 
There was, indeed, the ancient belief in worlds of 
India, Varuna, Vayu, Agni, Aditya, Yama, etc., 
but the iiotioii.s as to the situaf ion of t hese W’orlds 
(except those of Indra and Y/mia) seem ahvays to 
iiavcbcen rather vague, so that the authors of the 
Puranas w'cre not over much prejudiced hy tradition 
in their endeavours to devise a systematic cosmo- 
graphy. The system Is practically the same in all 
Puranas; the following description of it is based 
on the Visnu Purantt^ while for the discreiiancies 
in details the reader may be refcircd to Wilson’s 
notes in his tran.slation of the P/.w/w Pnrana. 

The whole system of the w’orlds contained in the 
w’orld-cgg may be divided into tliree jiarts in 
agreement with the current expi c.s.sions trihh uvana, 
trailokyay etc., ‘the tliree world.s.’ ’J’hc middle 

{•art, which is, how’cver, many times nearer the 
lase than tho top, is forimsl by the eaith, an 
eiiormouH di.sk of live hu min'd millions of yojnnas 
in extent ; it iseiieirchal by the hokaloka mountain, 
and contains the continents and out’an.'^. A dcscriji- 
tion of tlio earth need not detain ns here, as it will 
be given in the art. (Iicocjkapiiy (Mythical). Above 
the earth are tho lu'.avcns, and below it the nether 
worlds, or Pdtdln. But actually tin* Tlnivorso is 
divided into two parts; for it consi.Ml.s of seven 
upper regions, the lowc.st of which is (he earth, 
and of the seven nether regions. Hence freciuently 
fourteen worlds are spilken of. I’o these twm 
divisions have been added the hells, somewhere in 
tho low'est part of the Universe. Tlie numher of 
1 Wilson, op. cii, i. Till. 

2 Ib. p. UM), note ; cf. the iiassiigi: from Manu quoteU above, 
verse 34 f. 
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liells HceniM (wigiiially not to liavo hot*n lixod ( Vis/tn 
Piirdna, ii. 6), thon^di Maiiu (iv. S7) gives their 
iiurnhor as twenty one. ^ 

Omitting Uio lu lls, I here are seven nether worlds 
(Atala, Vitala, Nitala, (hihhastimat, Mahatala, 
Sutala, and I'atala),*'* and the seven uoper worlds 
(Jllnlr [the earthj, Dyaus, Svar, Maiiar, Janas, 
Tanas, and Satya). Vatala — for this is also the 
colleetivo name of the seven nether worlds — 
extends downwards 70,000 yojaims below the 
surface of tlu3 earth, eae.h of its seven regions 
having a depth of ld,(KK) yojanast. Vatala is the 
abode of Nagas, Oaityas, and Danavas, and it 
ctiual.s the heavens in beauty and niagnilieence. 
Itelow IVitnIa is the dragon Se^a, who ‘ bears the 
entire world like a diadem upon Ids head, and who 
is the foundation on which the soveii IMtalas rest.’ 
As said above, the hells, or narakas^ are boneatli 
i’atala ; but their exact situation cannot bo made 
out, because some place them below, some above, 
the waters which encircle the Universe. The cause 
»)f thi^ uncertainty witli regard to the hells seems 
to have been tlipt originally tliey were not 
distinguished from the nether worlds. For, as will 
bo seen below (§ 4), (he Jains have seven liells 
i Instead of seven PAtalas, and lind room for the 
.\suras in caves bedow tlui earth and above the first 
hell, instead of seven J^if alas. The upper regions 
begin with the tmrcstrial sphere, Tt/ulrloka ; the 
next is JJliKVdrfohtj or Dyaus, which reaches 
tliencc to the sun ; while from the sun to the pole 
star extends the Simrloka, or the heaven of the 
gods. These three worlds are destroyed at the end 
of each kftlffu. The next higher world, Maharloka, 
is not destroyed, but at the end of the hdpa its 
tenants repair to the next region, the danuloka, 
the inhahitaiits of which are Sanandana and other 
sons of llraiimn. 'IMie sixth region is Tapaloka, 
neoplcd by the Vairaja godsj and above it is the 
Jiighest region, t^atyidolca or Urahmaloka, the 
inliahitants of wliich never know death. Jt must, 
however, bo stated that the difrerent Fnnlnas do 
not agree regarding the inhabitants of the liigher 
heavens. The distance of those regions from one 
another increases from below upwards ; Mabarloka 
is ten million yujaruts above the pole sl ar, Janaloka 
twenty, Tapaloka eighty, and Satyalokaa hundred 
and twenty, millions of yojanas above the next 
lower region. 

A Honiewliatdill'e rent description of the Universe 
is given by Vyasa in the Yoyanhasya, iii. 20. This 
account, which may bo ascribed to the 7th cent. 
A.l)., is mucli more detailed than (hat of the 
Puranas, with wliicli, however, it agrees on the 
Avholc. But it has also some curious atlinities with 
the Biuhlliist desi'ription of the worhl, in pr<i}»cr 
names as well as in the part played by contempla- 
tion. 'riie entire Universe is contained in the 
world-egg, which is hut an irilinitesiinally small 
partuile of tlio Pradliana. It consists or seven 
regions {hhiimi), one above the other. 'Phe lowest 
is Bhurloka, whic-h extends from the lowest hell 
to the top of mount Meru. The second region, 
Antariksfdoha, readies to tlie pole star. The third 
is termed Svar- or Mdhcudraloka ; the fourth 
Mahar- or Prdjdpatyaloka. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh regions, called Jana-, Tapa-, and Satya- 
lokas, form together the tripartite Brahmaloka. 
Bhurloka is subdivided into hells, PataUus, and 
earth. At the bottom of Bhurloka are the seven 
hells, one above the other. Tlmir names are : 
Avidii, (ihana, Salila, Anala, Aiiila, Akfusa, and 
Tanmhprati.slha ; with the exception of Avichi, a 
jMipuhir naiuo of hell, these hells seem to be 
identical with the envelopes of the world-egg 

1 For partlf’uUirs, see Wilson, op. cil. li. 216, uikI Hall's note 
to that paswigp. 

* For \ ariiiiiyiis in other Furaeas, seo Wilson, op. cit. i. 208. 


ill the I’auninic account. Probably for this reason 
those six hells each bear another name, as stated 
by Vyasa, viz. Mahakfila, A ni barilla, Kaurava, 
Mahriraurava, Kalasutra, and Andhatamisra. 
Above the hells are the seven Patalas : Mahatala, 
llasatala, Atala, Sutala, Vitala, Talatala, and 
Patala. Above those seven hhumis is the eighth, 
the earth, VasumnH, with the seven continents, 
etc., which may he passed over here. 

As to the inhabitants of the seven regions of the 
Universe, tlic following notions are found. (1) 
In the Patalas, in the oceans and on the mountains 
of the earth live the following classes of gods 
{demnikayas ) : Asuras, Candharvas, Kiniiaras, 
kimpuriisas, Yakaas, Kakijasas, BhQtas, Pretas, 
Anasmarakas, Apaaras, Brahraai aksasas, Ku§ma- 
naas, and Vinfiyakas ; in the continents live gods 
and men, and on Morn are the parks and palaces 
of the gods. (2) Antariksaloka is the sphere of 
the celestial bodies. (3) In Mahcndra are six 
c.hussos of gods : Tridasas, Agnisvatas, Yilrnyas, 
Tusitas, AiiarinirmitavaAavartins, and Parinirmi- 
tavkiavartins. (4) In Prajiipatya there are five 
classes of gods : Kumudas, Jiibhus, Pratardanas, 
AujanabheW, and 1’rachitahha.s. (5) In Janaloka 
there are four classes : Brahmapurohitas, Bralima- 
kayikas, BrahimiTnahakayikas, and Amaras, (6) 
In 'Papaloka t here are three classes : Abliiisvaras, 
Mahabhasvaras, and Satyainahahhasvaras. ('J)Tn 
Satyaloka there are four classes : Achyutas, Sud- 
dhanivasas, Satyiibhas, and Saihjnasailijnins. The 
gods in the regions from Prajapatya upw'ards live 
on contemplation {dhydndhCtra ) ; tneir powiirs and 
the duration of their" life increase by hounds from 
below upwards ; tlie gods in I’apaloka arc not re- 
born in a lower sjilierc, and tlie four (dasses of 
gods in Satyaloka realize the happiness of the four 
(legrees of con tempi at ion respectively— /fu-inVryrZra, 
savichdra, dnandainatra , and itanidtra-dhyanfi. 
Cf. art. Co.SMOGONv and Cosmology (Buddliist). 

The detailed knowledge of the structure of the 
Universe was generally believed to have boon 
reached by contemplation ; this is expressly stated 
by Patanjali in Yoyasiitm, iii. 26, and by the .lain 
writer UmasvAti in Tattvarthadhigama Siitra, ix. 
37. Notwithstanding, or rather because of, its 
visionary character, Pauranic cosmography became, 
;v8 it were, an article of faith.* The general belief 
in it was not shaken even by the introduction of 
.scientific astronomy, though the astronomers tried 
to remodel the traditional co.smograpliy on the 
basis of their science. The result of tliis com- 
promise may ho seen in the following abstract 
Irom the Stirya Siddfianta, xii. 2911’. 

‘This JJrahina-i’^rj; is hollow; within it is Iho universe, con- 
siHtinir of e.arti), wky, etc. ; it has tlie fonn of a Mplipre, like a 
receptacle mafic of a i)alr of caldrons (29), A circle withiu the 
lirahma-egg is styled the orbit of the ef fier {vyoman) ; within 
that is the revolution of the asterisnis {hhn) ; and likewise, in 
order, one below the other ^*^9 revolve Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the sun, Venus, Mercury, and the moon ; lielow, in succession, 
the rerfectisl (su/f/An), the I’ossessors of Knowledffo (vidyd- 
dAam), and the clouds (91). . . . Seven cavities within It, the 
alMxies of serpents (ndga) and demons (asttra), endowed with 
the wivourof heavenly plants, delightful, arothointer-terranerfn 
(patala) earths (9.6). A collection of manifold Jewels, a mountain 
of gold, is Meru, passing through the middle of the earth-globe, 
and protruding on uit.her side (8«).' 

Literature to §S a and 3 lias been indicated in the above. ^ 

4. Jain cosmography. — Accordinj' to the Jainn, 
the world is eternal, without beginning or end. 
They have therefore no cosmogony, Iiut they have 
a cofiinography of their own which dilVers widely 
from that or tho Brahmans, especially with regard 
to the upper spheres or heavens. The Universe 
takes up only tliat part of space which, from this 

1 It is wortliy of remark tlmt in these coHinf>ifraphio systems 
worlds are assigned to the more ancient gods, viz. Indra, the 
rrajaiMitiB, and Brahman, but not to Vi^yu and Siva; indeed 
Vitiyu g heaven, Vaikuvtha, is wanting in those lists of heavens. 
Apparently the authors of cosmography had not oomo under 
the influence of popular Vai^yavism or Sttivisui. 

3 Burgess’s tr. in JAOS vl, 246. 
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oircumatancc, is called Lok&kfiia ; tho reniaiiiiii;^ 
part, Alokrikrisa, is an absoliit;0 void and perfectly 
impenctraltlo to any tiling, either matter or souls. 
The Lokakasa is coterminous with tho two sub- 
stancea Dharina and Adharnm, tho substrata of 
motion and rest, which are, therefore, the indis- 
pensable conditions of tho presence of all existing 
things. ‘The world is figured by the Jainas as a 
spindle resting on half of another; or, as they 
describe it, three cups, of which the lowest is 
inverted ; and the uppermost meets at its circum- 
ference the middle one. They also represent tho 
world by comparison to a woman witii her arms 
akimbo.^' Ohlcr, however, is the comparison with 
a man {purtufa), Tho disk of tho earth is in tho 
lower part of the middle, and forms the waist of 
the purii^a\ below the earth are tho liells, and 
above it the upper regions. The entire world rests 
on a big layer of ‘thick water,* this on one of 
‘ thick wind,** and this again on one of ‘ thin wind.’ 
The last two layers measure innumerable thousands 
oiyojanas. Tne seven lower regimes {hhu7nis)t one 
below the other, are Katnaprabha, ISarkartijirabha, 
Valukftprabhft, l*nhkaprabhft, Dhilmaprabha, 
Tamahprabhft, and Mahatamahprabha. Another 
sot of names for them is given by Umasvati: 
Dharma, Vam6n, Sailii, Afiiana, Ari.^tsl, Midhavya, 
and Mftdhavi (cf. the douole sot of names for tho 
hells in the Yogabh/isya, above, § 3). These regions 
contain the hells; the lowest one has but five, 
while the highest one, Katnaprabha, has tiiree 
millions of hells. Their inhabitants are the damned, 
ndrakas, whose stay in hell is not without end, 
but for fixed periods of time, varying from 10,000 
years to 33 oceans of years, when they are re-born 
in other conditions of life. These regions are 
separated from each other by layers of 10,000 
yojanas containing no hells ; but in the layer 
separating Katnaprabha from the earth are the 
dwellings of the Khavamlvasin gods ; these dwell- 
ings are apparently tlio Jain counterpart of tho 
Brahmanio ratalos. Above tho seven regions of 
the hells is the disk of the earth, with its numerous 
continents in concentric circles separated by rings 
of oceans (see art. Geography [Mythicafl). In 
the middle of tho earth towers Mount Moru, 100,000 
yojamis high, round which revolve suns, moons, 
and stars, the Jyoti^ka-gods. Immediately above 
the top of Mount Mem negins tho threefold series 
of heavenly regions styled Yimanas, and inhabited 
by the Vaimanika gods. These regions are as 
follows ; (\) the twdiui hilpas, Saudharma, Ai^&na, 
Sanatkumara, Mahemlra, Krahmaloka,^ L&ntaka, 
MahaSukra, Sahasrfira, Anata, Pranata, Arana, 
and Achyuta (the Digambaras ad/l Brahmottara 
befom LAntaka; Kfipi^tha and Sukra after it, 
and Satara after MahaAukra); (2) the fiine Graive- 
yakas (tliese heavens form the neck [grlvd\ of the 
man figuring the world ; hence their name) ; (3) 
the Jive Anuttarns^ Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayanta, 
Aparajita, and Sarvarthasiddha. Tho gods in the 
Anuttara Vimftnas will bo re-born no more than 
twice. It is to be understood that all these twenty- 
six heavens are one alxjve the other. Aliove 
SarvArthasiddha, at the top of tho Universe, is 
situated l^atpragbhfira, the place whore the souls 
resort on their liberation [nirvana). The following 
description of it is given in the Uttaradhyayatia 
Sutra, xxxvi. 57 tf. [SBJi! xlv. 211 f.) ; 

•Perfected souls are debarred from the non-world (Aiuka); 
they reside on the top of the world ; they leave their bo<iic» 
here (below), and go there, on reaebinjf perfection (67). Twelve 

1 Oolebrookc, Mucellaneoux L'snays, London, H. 198. 

a About the Hrahinaloka the follnwinu dotailH .iri> j^iven ; in 
it live tho Lok.Hntika jforls (who will reoch nirnum after one 
re-birth) ; and round it, in the cardinal and inli rtm iliute points 
of tho coinpaMS, N.E., E. oto., are Hituated tho_ Vinianas of the 
followin(; e^iit classes of gods : SarasvaiaH, Adityns, Vahnis, 
Amyas, Qardatoyas, Tu^itus, Avyahkdhas, and Arl^Vas. 
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f ’njaticu alK)ve tho (Virnana) Sarvartha is tho plucn mllfd 
suLpraKhhara. which has tho h.im of an uinhrc lla it 

r<n-ly-livo Immlrod tljons.and i/ojunas loiiif, and as luo.id, 

audit is somew’hat more than tlin-u Liinos as m;m,\ in 
foroneo (^&'J). Its thickness is eight t/ojano*-; it ifi groaiot in 
th(3 iniddlOj and dooroases toward the inaigin, till it is thinner 
than the wing of a lly (CU). This place, by nature pnt<>, con.si^t- 
iiigiif white gold, resenihles in form an open unihrelia, us tins 
boon «ai<l by the bust of Jinas (Cl). (Aho\e it) is a pure hlo.sed 
place (called Sita), which is white like a concli-sholl, the a/ilnt- 
stuiio, and kunda-Rowers ] a yojana thence is the end of the 
world (02). Tho perfected souls penetrate the sixth i>art, of 
the uppermost krota of the (alsive-mentionod) jiiijanu p.;;). 
T^cre at tho top of the world reside the blessed perfected hoiiIh, 
rid of all transmigration, and arrived ai the excellent sUitc ot 
perfection ((>1).’ 

In concluding our exposition of Jain cosmo- 
graphy it may bo remarked that the knowlodgi* df 
it seems always to have been poimlar among the 
tJains, for the plan of the IJnivcrso as tlcscriliod 
above is always before the mind of Jain anlbors, 
and they presuppose an acquaintance with it on 
the part of th(?ir readers. 

liiTKaATiTRK. — The above account of Jain cosinograpliy is 
based chiefly on UinasMiti’s Tattvnrthddhiiunna Sutra (tr. by 
the present writer in ZDMd lx. [Leipzig, lliooj). 

II. JAcom. 

COSMOGpNY AND COSMOLOGY (Iran- 
ian). — Tho chief Iranian texts on Mie creation of 
the world are Vmdahld i. and BundnhiSn. ( )f tli(*se 
the more elalxirato is tlie latter, and nceonling to 
it both Ormazd and Aliriman liavo exi.‘:.t(*<l from all 
eternity— a view wliich is as old as flic (iatlias 
(of. Ya.wa xxx. 3, whicli distinctly terms the two 
spirits ‘twins’ — and xlv. 2). Tlie pair are 
jiartcd by the ether (vdt/u), and Ormazd dwells in 
‘ endless light,’ while bis opjionent lurks in an 
abyss of infinite darkness. Ormazd, moreover, 
was aware, through his omniscience, of the exist- 
ence of Ahriman, but tho evil spirit was ignorant 
of the higher being until aroused to contlict with 
him by beholding light. Thereupon, as Ormazd 
created excellent lands, Ahriman sought to mar 
his work by bringin|j into being jihignos, moral 
and physical. Herein tlie essential dualism of 
Zoroastrianistn finds one of its must important 
illustratioiiM. 

Zoroastrian cosmogony covers a ])eriod of 12,000 
years, which are divided into four aj^es of 3,000 
years eacli. Tlie first of tiiese epochs is tho ago of 
the spiritual (neat ion, in whieli the creations re- 
mained ‘in a stiiritual state, so that tliey were 
unthinking and uiimoving, with intangible boilies* 
(BundahiSn i, 8 ; Selectiort.t of Zd(-sparavi i. 22). 
These spiritual creations bear a remarkable 
analogy to the I’latonie ‘ Ideas,’ and Darmestetcr 
has sought [Le Zend-Avesta iii., Paris, 189.3, pp. 
U-liii), although without success, to trace an 
actual connexion between tho two. M(uxnwliile, 
Ahriman created demons for the overthrow of tho 
creatures of Ormazd, and refused tin; [leace which 
the celCvStial being ollered him. 'riiereiipon, they 
agrccMl to combat for nine thousand years, Ormazd 
foreknowing that for three thousand years all 
things wuultl go acisnding to his own will, whilo 
in th(3 second three thousand years tlie two spirits 
should struggle in bitter contlict, and in t he third 
Ahriman should be utterly put to rout. The second 
epoch of three thousaiKl year.s was that of the 
material creation, tho order being, after tJie 
AriKisha Spentas [q.v.), heaven (including the 
heavenly brxlies), water, earth, jihints, animals, 
and man. Tho tliird period of three thousand 
years begins with the eruption of Ahriman into 
the good creation of (Jrmazd. Tlie evil H[)irit 
spreads di.sease, devastations, and noxious creatures, 
throughout tho world, harming and defiling water, 
earth, plants, and fire, in aihlition to slaying the 
primeval ox and tho primeviil man. finally, how- 
cv(‘,r, tho (hmioniac hosts an^ driven hack to h(*ll. 
Tlie remainder of this period is concerned with 
the legendary history of the Iranian kings, so that 
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neither it nor the final e8<!hatologio period comes 
under consideration in an outline of the Persian 
cosmogony. 

'I'h rough oil I tlie A vesta the creation of all things 
is ascrilxMl to Aliura Mazda (Orinazd), as in Yasyia 

xvi. 1, altliougli a certain amount of creative 
activity is also attributed to the Amshaspands 
{Yasna Ixv. 12; Visparad xi. 12; YtiSt xix. 18). 
In Yasna xxxvii. 1 occurs the striking passage: 
‘ Here, then, wo worship Ahura Mazaa, who 
created lioth kinofand holiness, and created water, 
crcatiid both good tn^s and light, lioth the earth 
and all good things* (ef. xliv. 3-5). That this 
b<dief was Iranian is shown by the recurrence of 
similar phraseology in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions, as in NR. a, 1-8 : ‘ A great god is Auramazda, 
who created this earth, wno created yon heaven, 
who created man, who created peace for man, who 
made Darius king, the one king of many, the one 
ruler of many,’ althougjh similar phrases are not 
unknown in Assyrian inscriptions (Gray, AJSL 

xvii. 152). 

The creation itself, according to the Parsi Jfrin 
Gahanhdr{tr. by Darniesteter, op. cit. pp. 180-187, 
and edited by him in ^!tudes iran., Pans, 1883, ii. 
318-333) and the Bdndalii&n xxv. 1 (cf. also the 
section of the Grmt ButulahUin^ tr. by Blocliet, 
BUR xxxii. 223), occupied a year. The tradition 
of a cosmic epoch of 12,000 years, although not 
mentioned in the extant Avesta, must be of 
considerable antiquity, for the historian Theo- 
I^Kinqius, an author of the 4th cent. B.C., says, in 
a fragment preserved by Plutarch {de, Isido ct 
OsiriUiU xlvii.) : * According to the Magi, one of the 
go<ls conquers and the other is conquered for three 
thousand years eatdi ; and for another throe thou- 
sand years they fight and war, and one destroys 
the works of tne other ; but finally Hades loses, 
and mankind shall be blessed, neither needing 
nourishment nor casting shadows.’ * The Iranian 
cosmogony seems to have been geocentric, and, 
according to Ddiistdn-l-DSnik xxxvii. 24, ‘the 
sky is in throe thirds, of which the one at the top 
is joined to the endless light, in which is the con- 
stantly-boneficial space ; the one at the bottom 
reached to the gloomy abyss, in which is the fiend 
full of evil ; and one is between those two thirds 
which are below and alwivo’ (cf. Yait xiii. 2). 
This has led some scholars, notably Spiegel, to 
seek to find the idea of the cosmic egg in Iran, but 
of this, as Casartelli has well pointed out, there 
seems to be little evidence. The question whether 
the Iranian cosmogony presupposes a creation ex 
nihilo has been much aiscussed, although it would 
seem from the phrase in the BiindahiSn (xxx. 5), 
‘ when they were formed, it was not forming the 
future out of the past,* that at least in the later 
development of tlie religion this doctrine was 
not unknown. The earlier texts, however, shed 
little light on this problem, nor do the verbs used 
of the creative activity of Ormazd {dd, ‘establish,’ 
Owares, * cut ’ ; taS, ‘ form,* cf. Gr. Hktwv) and 
Ahriman {karate ‘cut’) give much aid, although 
Btvares, taSf and karat seem to imply the elabora- 
tion of already existing material, while it may be 
urged that dd connotes, at least in some passages, 
actual creation ex nihilo. Equally dubious is the 
problem of the origin of the Iranian cosmogony. 
An elaborate comparison has been drawn by 
Spiegel (Erdnisch^. AlterthumskundCt i. 449-467) 
between the Iranian and the Semitic, particularly 
Hebrew, accounts of the creation of the world ; but 
this is, to say the least, unproven. It is true that, 
l)oth in Genesis and in the BiindahiSn^ creation 
occupies six periods, but in the former the epocli 

' vol. !. p. 208», where a different inter- 

pretation from the one here f^iven (which afreet Independently 
with that of Loirranipe, HB, 11)04, p. 86) may be found. 


is a week of six days, and in the latter a year of 
six gdhdnbdrs, and the correspondence in the main 
between the order of the two accounts is a natural 
sequentte of development, and not necessarily due 
to the lM)rrowing of either from the other. It 
should also he noted that the Iranian account 
makes no allowance lor the seventh day of the 
Biblical record, thus further increasing the improb- 
ability of borrowing from either side. On the 
other hand, the division of the earth into seven 
karSoarSt or * zones/ which is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Avesta (as in Yasna Ixi. 5 ; YaSt xix. 82), 
and is as old as the Gathas (Yasna xxxii. 3), is 
doubtless late Babylonian in origin, especially as 
the Semitic cosmogony likewise aividc<l the earth 
into seven zones (tubuqdti). This origin of the 
Iranian karSvars seems more probable than the 
view which oauates them with the dtipas 
(‘islands’) of liindu cosmogony, which usually 
number seven, although they are occasionally 
regarded as four or thirteen. They are not men- 
tioned, however, before the Mahdbndrata and the 
Burdnm^ and are thus probably too late to have 
influenced the Avesta (cf. Muir, Origined Sanskrit 
Texts, i.® London, 1872, pn. 489-604; and, for the 
proof of Bab. influence, P. Jensen, Kosmol. der 
Babylonier, Strassburg, 1890, pp. 17(^184). 

The cosmogony of the Iranians, as outlined in 
the Avesta and tne Pahlavi texts, underwent some 
slight changes in the course of time as a result of 
philosophic thought. The reduction of the dualism 
of the Gathas— itself, no doubt, a reduction of an 
earlier polytheism — to a monotheism gave rise to 
the elaboration of the concept of ‘ Boundless Time ’ 
(zrvan akarana), which is hailed as a godling even 
in tlie so-called Younger Avesta ( Yaima Ixxii. 10 ; 
NydiS i. 8; Vendidml xix. 13). The Zarvanite 
sect, which was an important factor in Parsiism as 
early as the 4th cent. A. I)., derived both Ormazd 
and Ahriman from ‘ Boundless Time,’ making the 
evil spirit born first in consequence of the doubt of 
‘ Boundless Time,* while Ormazd did not come into 
being until later, and was long inferior in power 
to Ahriman. In somewhat similar fashion, the 
Kaiyomarthians, another Zoroastrian sect, held 
that Ahriman, the principle of evil, was sprung 
from Yazdan (‘God,’ i.e. Ormazd) because of his 
sinful thought, ‘ if I had an adversary, how would 
he he fashioned?’ (Cf. the account of these sects 
by al-Shahrastani, tr. Haarbrlicker, i., Ualle, 1850, 

J ip. 270-280 ; and see Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthums- 
'Mnde, ii. 175-189 ; Darin esteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
man, Paris, 1877, pp. 314-338.) This extreme 
Unitarian tendency, nowever, by which evil itself 
was traced hack ultimately to Ormazd, was always 
rejected by orthodox Zoroastrianism. 


Casartelli, Philosophy ctf the Mazdayamian Religion under 
the Sassanids (K^. tr. by Jainasp Asa, Bombay, 1880), pp. 
94-128; Lukas, vie Grundbegriffe in den Kosmogonien der 
alien Vblker 1893), pp. 100-138; Soderblom, ‘Theo- 

S tmpus and tho Avestan Ages of the World,' in Dastur tioshang 
emorial Vol. pp. 228-230 (Bombay, 1911). 

Louis H. Gray. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Japan- 
ese).— The most ancient and most authentic 
account of Japanese cosmogony is found in the 
Kojiki (‘Records of Ancient Matters,’ A.D. 712). 
The following is the description of the genesis of 
the universe contained in this valuable text: 

‘The names of the Deities that became (i.e. that were born) 
in the Plain of Hi|;h Heaven, when Heaven and Earth began, 
were Ame-no-nii-naka-nushi-no-kami (the Deity Muster-oMhe. 
August-Contre-of-Heaven), nevt Taka-mi-musu-hi-nu-kami (the 
High-August- Producing- Wondrous- Deity), next Kami-musu-bi- 
no-kami (the Divine-Producing-Womlrous-Deity). These three 
Deities were all Deities born alone (t.e. spontaneously, without 
being pruercuted), awl hid their persons {i.e. disappeared, by 
death or otherwise). The names of the Deities that were born 
next from a thing that sprouted up like unto a reed-shoot when 
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^ ({,$, the earth), young and like unto floating oil, 

drifted about mo<lusa-liko, were UmaHhbAahl-kabi-biko-Ji-nn. 
kami (the PIca8an^Reod•8boot•^rlnce- Elder-Deity), next Aiiie- 
no-toko-taclii.no-kainl(the Deity Standing-Elertially-in-lIeaven). 
These two Deities were likewise born alone, and hid tiieir 

K rsons. The five £>eitie8 in the alwvo list are separate Heavenly 
lilies (i.«. were separate from those who came into existenc e 
afterwards). 

* Tlie names of the Deities that were born next were Kuni-no- 
toko-tachi-no-kami (the Deity Standing-Etoriially -bn-Earth), 
uextToyo-kumo-nu-no-kami (the Luxuriant-Integrating-Masccr- 
Deity). These two Deities were likewise Deities horn alone, 
and hid their persons. The names of the Deities that were 
born next were U-hiJi-nt-no-kami (the Deity Mud-Earth-IiOrd), 
next his younger sister (t.s. wife) ki-hijl-ni-no-kami (the Deity 
Mud-Earth-LAay) ; next Tsunu-^hi-no-kami (the (lerm-Inte- 
grating-Deity), next his younger sister Ikn-guhi-no-kami (the 
Life-lritegrating*Deity) ; next Oho-to-no-Ji-no-kami (the Deity 
£lder>of-the-Oreat-lMac!e), next his younger sister Oho-to-no-l)e- 
no-kauii(the Deity KldBr-Lady-of-thc-Great-Flaco) ; nextOinu- 
daru-no-kaini(the Deity Perfec’t- Exterior), nexthisyoungersister 
Aya-kashiko-ne-no-kami (the Deity Oh-Awfub, or Venerable-, 
Ladv) ; next Izana-gi-no-kami (the Deity the Male-Who-Invites), 
next his younger sister Izana-mi-no-kanii (the Deity the Fomate- 
Who-Invites). From the Deity atanding-Kternally-in-IIcaven 
down to the T>eity the Female- Who-Invites in the foregoing list 
are what are termed the Seven Divine Uenerations. The two 
solitary Deities above-mentioned are each callc'd one generation : 
of the suucuoding ten Deities each pair of Dc>itifs is called a 
generation’ (Kojiki, at the liegiuning of vol. I.; tr. B. II. 
Chunberlain, ed. 1006, p. 16 f.). 

From these voi*y fiint liiien of the eacred account 
we have before us a genesis that is not lacking in 
grandeur. The world aj^ipoars as a nebulou.s, 
moving chaos ; Divine beings develop in it by 
spontaneous generation, Home being born in the 
heart of space, others coining from a reed-shoot 
that has arisen from the mud ; while others spring 
up, at first solitary, then in pairs, following a 
progress and bearing names that recall in a strik- 
ing manner our theory of evolution. This rational 
explanation of the ancient national myth did not 
escape the Japanese commentators who elucidated 
these texts in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

‘The god U-hiji-ni and the goddess 8u-hiji-ni,’ says Ilirata, 
'ore so called because they contuuiod the genus from which tho 
earth itself was to spring. The god Oho-to-no-ji and the god- 
dess Oho-to-no-be are so called from the primitive appearance 
of this earth. The god Tsunu-gahi and the gfxldoss Iku-guhi 
are w called from the <?(Uuinon appearance of the earth anil the 
deities when they sprang into existence. The gO(i Omo-daru 
and the god<lcii8 Aya-kashiko-ne are so called from tho perfect 
character of the august persons of these deities. Thus tho 
names of all these gods were given them according to the 
gradual progress of the creation.^ 

And, indeed, it cannot bo denied that the alKjve- 
quoted myth conceals under the transparent sym- 
beliBiii of Its Divine figures an intellectual cflbrt (o 
find a logical explanation of the genesis of the 
universe. 

To this slender outline of tho Kojiki we may 
now odd the complementary picture supplied by 
the (‘Cnronicles of Japan,’ a.d. 720). 

This account is less simple, ami is permcate<l by 
Chinese ideas, which must he eliminated ; but, on 
the other hand, it is also richer in various develop- 
ments borrowed from other indigenous sources, 

‘Of old,' Heaven and Earth were not yet sejmraO'd, and tlje 
In and YC not yet divided. They formed a chaotic jiihhs like an 
which was of obscurely defined limits, and contained 
germs. The purer and clearer part was thinly diffused end 
formed Heaven, while the heavier and grosser element settlefi 
down and became Earth. The finer element easily become a 
united body, but tho consolidation of the heavy and grose 
element was accompli8he<l with dilflculty. Heaven was there- 
fore formed first, and Earth was established subsequerdlv. 
Thereafter Divine Beinm were pro<luc,c<i bi-twocn tljem. Hence 
It Is said tliat, when tno world began to be created, the soil of 
which lands were cotti)> 08 cd floated about in a manner which 
might be compared to the floating of a fish sporting on the 
surface of the water. At this time a certain thing was prodneeci 
between Heaven and Korth. It was in form like a reed-shoot. 
Now this became transformed into a gcsl, and was called Kuni- 
toko-tachi-no-mikoto (the August Standing- Eternal ly-on-Eurth). 
Next there was Kuni-no-sa-tsuchi-no-mikoto (the Ainjust Truc- 
Soil-of-the-Country), and next Toyo-kumu-nu-no-niikoto (the 
August Luxuriant-Integrating-Master), in all three Deities. 
These were pure males spontaneously developed by the opera- 
tion of Uie principle of Heaven.’ 

At this point the account breaks off, and tho 
narrator gives us curious variants from the amdeiit 
manuscripts (now lost) that he had before him. 


Sometimes we have the original existence, in the 
midst of the Void (som), of a ‘ thing whoao form 
cannot bo described,’ and from which the lirst go«i 
is proiiuced. Sometimes, again, wo have tho birth, 
‘.at the time when the country was young and the 
earth was young, floating like float iug oil,’ within 
the country, of a ‘ thing in aj^pearanco like unto a 
reed-ahoot when it shows itself above tho ground.’ 
Sometimes, again, all wo are told is that, ‘when 
the Heavens and tho Earth were in a state of 
chaos, tliere was at the very outset a Divine man’ ; 
or, * when tlie Heavens and tho Earth began, there 
were Deities produced together.’ Another version, 
which is more original, snys : ‘Before tho 
Heavens and tho Earth, there existed something 
which might bo compared to a cloud floating 
on the^ sea, and having no means of supjx>rt. In 
the midst of this was engendered a thing re- 
sembling a reed-shoot springing out of tho mud ; 
and this thing was immediately metamor])hosed 
into human form.’ A last variant shows us once 
more ‘a thing produced in tho midst of tho Void, 
which resembled a rccd-shoot and changed into a 
god ’ ; then a * thing produced in the midst of the 
Void, like floating oil, from which a go(l was 
developed.’ After this \\q hco unfolding again the 
scries of the Seven Divine (ienoratioiis (see the 
Ni/iottffi, Shukai cd. i. 1-4 ; W, G. Aston’s tr., 
Yokohama, 1896, i. 1 ff.). 

All these texts are valnablo from their very 
incoherence, which, like the incoherence of the 
Hindu iiiytlia on tho same subject, proves their 
authenticity and nlVords all the more intcrt*,st from 
the point of view of (comparative mythology. In 
tho first place, indeed, this abundance of versions 
enables us to trace in Japan tho cosmogonic myths 
of many other raci's : e.g. tho idea that gods and 
men were sprung from certain plants— an idea that 
we meet with from the time of tho amcient Greeks, 
who Ixdievcd that they had sprung from the (^arth 
like (cabbages, were horn from certain tnces, or 
had risen Out of a niarsli, right down lo the 
Amazulu, wlio make tlun'r ITnkiiniiikuIu come from 
a bed of rced.s or (iv(jn from a nu^d-sboot {whi(di 
corresponds exactly wiMi the Ja])an(cse idea). In 
the second plaice, by examining t hese most ancient 
texts ill relation to each other, we (can distinguish, 
as far as is possible, the true native Japam'so con- 
ception from the Cliincrto notions added tlu'ncto. 
Tho idea of tlie separation of the llcavc.ns and tho 
Earth, with which tlu^ Nihongi begins, and which 
also exists in Cliina (myth (if Han-ku), is found 
again in India, Gre(c(c(‘, (Kronos myth), and New 
Zealand (llangi and I’apa), and c(mseqiiently it 
would ho rash to allirm a siniphc (-luncso imitn.tion 
hero. But the wholo passage on tho Jn and the 
Y6 (the Yin and the rang, lln^ passive or female 
principle, and the active or male ])riucinl(*, which 
♦are the mains] uing of Nature in Chiiu'se jmilosophy) 
is chmrly only a little diss(irtation of fonu'gn 
metaphysics, ]>reparing tin? wa^^ for tlio native 
tradition of Tzanagi and f/anaini, (lie creators of 
Japan. As negards tlie (cosmic, (‘gg which ajijx'ars 
next, although it is found among a gneat num- 
ber of pe(jples, both ancient (Indians, I'.gyptians, 
I’liflcnicians, Greeks) and mod(‘rn (Eijians, l''innH, 
eU?.), and may tliencfore have lieen one. of the sjion- 
tarieoiis hynothese,s whi(ch struggled for niast(?ry 
in tho inimi of the primitive .lapamcse, it seems 
more jirobablo that it also was a product of 
tho same Cliin(;He insjuration, especially when 
we consider the fact that this idea of the egg is 
posterior to the indication of the male and female 
principhis, and that it does not harmonize very 
well wit.h the image of the fish employed immedi- 
ately after. It is only at this noint (‘ H(‘nco it is 
said . . .’) that tho real national account, agreeing 
with that of tho Kojiki^ begins. Thus wo see the 
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leading line of the mirely Japanese myth disen- 
tangling itself, viz. tlie <*sseiitial nolioii of a float- 
ing earth, from vhieii siniiiga a reed-shoot, which 
in turn engenders the human form. Ami in this 
way we have, along with tlie origin of the world, 
the origin of man himself; the cosmogony ter- 
minates in a mysterious theogony, in which the 
Divine and human elements are confused in an 
insonsihle transition. 

At this stage the last couple Lorn in the Plain of 
the High ncavcns arc commissioned the other 
gods to * make, consolidate, and give birth to this 
drifting himl ’ ; 

‘ Hereupon all the Heavenly Doiiicfl coinmamlod the two 
Deities, HIm Aiixustness the Malu-Who-Invitofi and Her August- 
nfiS8 th(* F’(niiule-Who-InvileM, ordering them to “ make, consoli- 
dHl<% and give birth to Uiin drifting land." Granting to them an 
heavenly jewelled Hi^enr, they thus deigned to charge them. 
So the two Dollies, standing U}K)n the Floating Bridge of 
Heaven (most probably, the Uainbow), puHhed down the 
jewelled spear and stirrwl with it, whereupon, when they had 
stirri^d tlie brine till it went curdle curdle, and drew the spear 
UP, the brine that dripped down from the end of the spear was 
iil(!<l up and bocamo an island. Tiiis is the Island of Onugoro 
i.e. Self -Condensed) ’ (/Tojilri, 19). 

Izanagi aud Izanami descend from Heaven to 
this island and celebrate their union. They give 
birth first t^) a weakly chihl, which they abamlon 
in a reed-boat, and then to the i.slct of Awa (Poain), 
whicli also they refuse to acknowledge. Jiut, on 
IxMiig tohl by the colc.stial gods that, if *th(‘.se 
children were not good,’ it is ‘ because the woman 
spoke first ’ in the marriage-ceremony, they resume 
tlieir work of creation under more favourable con- 
ditions, and give birth first to the island of Awaji 
(Foam- way), and then to the other islands of the 
archipelago. After this, they put into the world 
in the same manner a whole tribe of Nature-gods. 
Hero, again, we observe the idea of evolution so 
familiar to Ja]»anese thought. 

The god of Fire, Kagii-tsuchi, Izanami’s last- 
born, aciddcntally scorches his mother so badly 
that she dies in a terrible fever. Izanagi in 
despair drags himself round about the body groan- 
ing, and from his tears is bojn another god. lie 
buries his wife on Mount lliba, on the lx>rders of 
the land of Izumo. Then, in the fury of his grief, 
he tears the matricide to pieces?, the blood and 
scattered members also changing into new deities, 
lie finally descends to Hades to recover his wife, 
and finds himself face to face with a mass of putrid 
matter. Horror-struck, he returns to the light of 
day, and i>ro(!ecds to elaborate ablutions in a river 
of Kyushu, in onler to get rid of the uncleanness 
contracited in his sojourn with darkness and death. 
Twelve deities are at this time born from his staff, 
various j)arts of his clothing, and his bracelets, as 
he throws them on the ground ; then fourteen 
others spring from the various processes of his 
ablutions, among these being tlireo illustrious 
deities who are the last to appear, when he washes 
his left eye, his right eye, and hi.s nose, viz. 
Ame-terasu-oho-ini-kami (tlie Heaven-Shining- 
(ireat- August- Deity), Tsuki-yonii-no kami (the 
Moon-Night- Deity), and Take-haya-susa-no-wo-no- 
mikoto (His Hrave-Swift-Iinpetnous-Male-Aiigust- 
ness). To these three deities — the goddess of the 
Sun, the god of the Moon, and tlie god of the 
(_){’ean, soon transformed into the god of the Storm 
— Izanagi proceeds to give the investiture of the 
government of the universe : 

‘At this time His Auuustness thn Male-Who-Invltcs Rrcatly 
rejoiced, saying ; “ I, begetting obild after (’-hild, )iave at my 
final begetting gotten three illuhtrions children." At onco 
linglinglv taking" off and shaking tlie string of jewels forming 
nis august necklace, ho bestowed it on the Ileaven-Bhining- 
Great Angiist Deity, saying: “Do Thino Augustness rulq the 
Plain of High Heaven," With this cdiarge ho bestowed it on her. 
. . . Next lie said to the Moon-Night Deity : " Do Thine August- 
ness rnlc the Dominion of the Night." Tims he charged him. 
Next ho Huid to His Brave-Swift-Impetnous Male Aiigustness : 

Do Thine Augnstnetw rule the Sea-Plain" * (Kojikit 60). 

So, then, is the universe organized in its essen- 


tial elomenta. It still remains, however, to com- 
plete the coiistruction of the earth. This is the 
task, after the death of Izanagi, of a descendant 
of Siisa-no-wo in the sixth generation— the god 
Oho-kuni-iiushi (Master-of-tho-(lreat-Land, i.e. of 
Izumo), who is the hero of a new cycle of legends. 
He is a.ssisted in his work lirst by a dwarf god, a 
sort of magician, from foreign parts, and then by a 
mysterious spirit, which reveals itself as one of the 
hero’s own doubles. One might be tempted to 
think that here it is no longer a question of the 
task of the material construction of the world, but 
ratlier some political organization of the country 
by a powerful chief. But this is not so, as is 
shown by the following curious account taken by 
the author from an old document at the very heait 
of this legendary cycle, the Izumo Fudoki (‘ Topo- 
grai>hical Description of Iziimo,’ A.D. 733) : 

* The august god declared : “ The county of Izumo ... it 
indeed a youthful country of narrow stuff. The original country 
is still very little. Therefore, I am going to sew a now piece of 
land to it." He spoke; and, as he looked towards the cape of 
8hiragi (a Korean kingdom) to see whether there was not an 
exceHH of land there, he said to himself : “There is an excess of 
land " ; and with a mattock he hollowed out a cleft like that 
between a young maiden’s breost^i ; he 8ep.aratcd the part with 
blows, like those dealt on the f^'ills of a large fish fto kill it) ; and 
cut it away . . . ; and, fastening round it a thick threo-atrond 
rone, he drew it along, balance, as if by tsnziira (Pueraria 
2'nnnfjf>r(/iana)hlMikcned by frost, and as smoothly as a boat on 
a river, saying : “Gome, I.and I Gome, lAnd I " 'rho piece of land 
thus sewed on is to be found between the uxtrenio boundary 
of Kozu and tho promontory of Kizuki, which has been fonned 
eight times. The post arranged in this way is Mount Sahime, 
on tho boundary between the country of Ilmmi and that of 
Izumo. Moreover, tho rope with which he dragged tho land 
along is the long Iicach of Sono. When he looked towards the 
country of Saki, at the gates of the North in tho North), 
to see whether there was not an excess of land there, he said : 
“There is an excess of land” [as above, down to “Gome, 
Land I "]. The land thus brought and sewed on is the (Country 
of Sada, which extends from the very borders of Taku to here. 
When he looked towards the country of Sunami, at the gates of 
tho North, to see whether there was not an excess of land there, 
he said: “There is an excess of land" [once more the same 
words, ending with “Gome, Land 1"J. Thu land thus brought 
and sewed on is the country of Kuruml, extending from the 
iHirdcrs of Taguhi to here. When ho looked towards Capo 
Tsuisu, of Koshi, to see whether there was not an excess of 
laud there, he said: “ There is an excess of land "[always tho 
same phrase]. The country thus brought and sewed on is CajM! 
Miho, The rope with which it was brought is the island of 
Yoini (one of the place-names that are connected with the 
entrance to Hades, situated in Izumo). The post arranged in 
this way is Mount Oho-kami, in Hahukl. " Now wo have 
finished bringing land," he said. And, as ho drove his august 
staff into tho ground, in tho wood of 0-u, he cried : “O-wel" 
whence the name 0-u' {Izumo Pudoki, ed. Ohira, 1806, pp. 
4-6). 

This ‘hringint^ of land’ {kuni-lnki)^ the naive 
account of which ends with an equally childish 
explanation of tho name of the place, is a striking 
illustration of the material character of the task 
devolving upon Oho-kuni-nushi — the finishing of 
the work begun by the creator-couple, then con- 
tinued by Izanagi on his being widowed, and 
finally interrupted by Tzanagi’s death. Only the 
method is dillerent. A short passage in the 
Nihongi (ii. 366) shows the extent to which this 
putting together of the country seemed a natural 
work : one night, in A.D. 684, a noise was heard 
coming from the east like tho rolling of drums ; 
in tho morning it w'as seen that an island had 
suddenly risen out of the waves ; the conclusion 
was that the ominous noise was the din tho gods 
made when building this island in the darkness. 
Without leaving Japan, we can trace the same 
idea of building in an Ainu myth. It is intend^ 
to explain why the west coast of Yezo ends in 
treacherous rocks, while the oast slopes down 
gently to the sea. The explanation is that the 
islana was built by a Divine couple, and the 
woman, who had charge of the west shore, 
neglected her task by speaking all the time. 

In short, apart Hrom spontaneous generation, 
which is freely admitted for the primordial gods, 
the creation of the world can bo explained prin- 
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cipally either by a more or less precise normal 
generation or by a Divine <tonstruction. The idea 
of generation is the one that dominates tlie Japanese 
myths, and is seen in its most material form in the 
story of Izanagi and Izanami. ^ Nothing could he 
more natural uian this conception, for it is logical 
to think that things, just as organic beings, could 
not form themselves witliout connexion of male 
and female. Among some peoples, the primitive 
couple are placed at the very beginning of the 
evolution : e.g, in Nicaragua, a man and woman, 
Famagoztad and Zipaltonal, created the heavens, 
the earth, moon, stars, and human beings — the 
whole world ; in Ptdynesia, Tangaloa and 0*te-papa 
are the parents of the islands and their inhabitants. 
We have the same idea among the Japanese, 
except that, being more inotajdiysical, and wishing 
to lind the cause of the first couple, they imagincjd 
vague terrestrial deities who had to precede tlie 
first couple, and then went still further back to 
far-off deities, some of whom are still attached to 
the earth, while others appeared spontaneously in 
Heaven. As to the idea of construction, it appears 
chiefly, as we have just seen, when the task of 

erfecting tlie work of creation comes into (j^uestion. 

’hese are two conceptions which are likewise found 
among the ancient Greeks, and which wore com- 
bined in the Pythagorean cosmogony. 

We now pass from the formation of the world to 
the laws controlling it. We find among the ancient 
Japanese various attempts at explanations, which 
sometimes even form a rii<limontary cosmology. 
What they wanted to explain first of all was the 
cause of the great physicuil phenomena, lH?ginning 
with the phenomena of light, which are the most 
striking of all to the primitive man, tui they are to 
the child. For instance. Why do the sun and 
moon not shine at the same time? — Because the 
goddess of the Sun, enraged by a crime committed 
by tlie god of the Moon, determined never to see 
him again : 

‘ Now when Aina-tcrasU'no-oho-karni was already in Ileavon, 
she said : “ I hear that in the (Central country of reed-plalns 
there is the Deity Ukc-nioehi-no-katni (the tjwidcgg of Fo<m 1). 
Do thou, THukl-yomi-no-iiiikoto, go and wait upon her.” Tsuki- 
yoini-no-niikoto, on receiving this coininand, descended and 
went to the place where Uke-ni<K:hi-no-kanii was. TherediNin 
Uke-mochi-uo-kami turned her head towards the land, and 
forthwith from her mouth there came bf>i]c<l rice : she faced 
the sea, and again there came from her mouth things hroatl of 
fin and things narrow of fin (t.e. fishes both great and small). 
Shu faced the mountains, and again there came from her mouth 
things rough of hair and things soft of hair (t.r. all kinds of 
game). These things were an prepared and set out on one 
hundred tables for his entertainment. Then Tsuki-yomi-no- 
mikoto became flushed with anger, and said : “ Filthy ! Nasty 1 
Tliat thou shouldst dare to feed me with things disgorged from 
thy mouth.” So he drew his sword and sluw her, and then 
returned and made his report, relating all the circuiuHlances. 
Upon this Ama-terosu-no-oho-koml was exceedingly angry, and 
said: “Thou art a wicked Deity. 1 must not see thee face to 
fooe.” So they were separated by one day and one night, and 
dwelt apart’ (Nihtmgi, 1. 82). 

Similarly, How does it happen that the brightness 
of the Sun is one day totally obscured ?—Thc same 
Sun-goddess, persecuted by her terrible brother, 
Susa-no-wo, and indignant at his wickedness, hides 
herself in a oelestiai cave ; and, wlicn the other 
gods make her come out by magic proce.saes, the 
world is lit up again [Kojikt, 62-65). In the same 
way, again. Why, at a more recent time, did the 
heavens remain dark for whole days on end?— 
Because two priests were buried in the same tomb ; 
on the separation of their coirms, the division of 
night from day re-aippeared (Nihongi, i. 238). 

In the first logeiid, we have to do with a funda- 
mental law of the universe ; in the second, with 
an unusual phenomenon of such a kind as to strike 
the imagination for a time ; in the third, with a 
far less important occurrence in which we see 
hardly anything more than a portent. The first 
mystery is explained by an important act in the 
drama played hy the gods; the second, by an 


analogous incident, in wbi(;h, however, human 
intervention isalren^ly inaking itself luoie eviil»«ut; 
the last, as the result of a simple misUike iu ritual! 
But in all three cases one ami the same j'syeho- 
logical process appears- a proeess exj.laiiung th«^ 
normal order and tlie exceptional disordeiH of 
light by the human pa.ssions of the Sun. And the 
story of tho otlier gods would give us similar 
motives for all the physical phenomena whieh 
exercised orimitivo intelligence — from the stability 
of tho solid sky, which the winds hold up like 
pillars (Ritual, no. iv.), to the instability of the 
soil, which the subterranean god shakes with earth- 
quakes (Nihovgiy ii. 124). Nor must we omit to 
note how tlio resentment of a sea- princess against 
a terrestrial god is ollercd as the explanation of 
the fact tliat ‘ there is no communication between 
the earth and the sea’ {Nihongi^ i. 107). 

After these attempts to explain the greater 
aspects of Nature, tno ancient Japanese turned 
their attention to lesser objects — stones, olauts, 
animals. The thing which most impressea them 
about stone was the spark they could get from it, 
and this mysterious property the myths are quick 
to explain, solving at the same time the same 
question with regard to tho fire-principle concealed 
in tree and plant. When a flint is nibbed, or two 
pieces of wood are rubbed together for a time, fire 
appears; it must therefore be concealed in these 
substances. In order to exist thus in a latent 
manner, it must have entered these substances. 
But how? It is hero that tlie hypotbescs differ 
more or less according to the various mythologies. 

In Now Zoaland, Maui ublalnt'd (rout an old i>i\iiio grand- 
mother, Muiiu-Ika, one o( her nails, whicdi produced fire by 
friction ; only he extinguished this fire at once, started off to 
renew his request, and coutinurd until Mahu-Ika Jmd to part 
with all her nails one hy one ; finally, she became enraged and 
puraued him with her flames, and was prevented from con* 
Sliming him only by an opportune fall of ram ; fortunately some 
sparks got lodged in certain trees, and from them they cun be 
brought forth again. This is dearly the logical evolution of 
the production of fire, first by knocking a stone, then by riilddng 
certain hard woods. Alongside of this Maori rroinetiieus we 
may place the Prometheus of the ThlJnkets, who fills tho humo 
rivilixing rrtle on the north-w est coast of the Pacific : the hero 
Yohl, in tho shape of a raven, stole the lieav«*nly fire, r-arrying 
off a burning brand in his mouth ; the firu fell upon stones and 
pieces of w’ood, and it is from these that it can ho extracted 
again to-day. The same idea is found among the I'skinios, 
according to whom the rocks contain fire-spirits Which are often 
seen in the form of will-o’-the-wisps; among ti»u Ainerte.an 
Indians— «.(/. the Sioux and Uiiippeways— who iieiieve Uiat 
flints are thrown down by thunderbolts ; among the iilae.k races 
of Africa, who CBt'at>liHliea the same connexion l)etwceii heavenly 
fire and stones on earth ; and among the ancient Hindus, who 
supposed that there were Agnis, apparently dcacciided from 
Heaven, in stones, plants, and trees, just as they knew' them 
to bo present in the whole of Nature, in man, in tho cloud, and 
even in the sea. 

It is interesting to find this widc-spioad myth in 
Jajian. When the god of Fire was slain hy liks 
father, his blood leapt np in one place to tho sky, 
and there, in tlie region of tlie Mill;y Way 
(JNihongh i. 23, 29), it seems to have lit up <*eitain 
stars which, like Sirius, appear pale to-day, but 
which, at tho time when the Japanese myths were 
elaborated, certainly sliono with a rinhly glow (cf. 
Hor. Sat, ll. v. 39; Sorioca, Qumst, Nat. bk. i.); 
in another place, this blood flowed over tho ground, 
and infused the fire-principle into idants and trees, 
stones and rocks. One variant of tho Nihongi 
(i. 29) is particularly clear on this point : 

‘At this time tho blood from tlio woutkIh spurted out and 
staiiied tho rooks, trees, and herbago. Tins Is th« reason that 
herbs, trees, and pehbloH nuturaHy oontain tho element of 
fire.* 

Theso myths, touching sometimes upon cos- 
mogony, sometimes upon cosmology, hut always 
coming from tho same desire to explain the most 
varied phenomena, had, oi course, to attempt to 
account for all the strange things in the animal 
world. For example, wny has the Mctx-de-mtr 
(trepang) a peculiar mouth ? Because long ago its 
mouth was slit as a Divine punishment : 
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' Ame-no-uzuine>no-inikotx) (Her AuKUstneHS the Heavenly- 
Alarming' Female) drove together nil the things broad of fin and 
the things narrow of fin, and asked them, saying : •* Will ye 
respectfully serve the august son of the Heavenly Deities*” 
ui>on which all the fishe.s aeolnred that they woulcl respectfully 
servo him. Only the bfehe de mer said nothing. Then Her 
Augustness the Heavenly-Alarmlng-Feinale spoke to the biche- 
de-rner. saying : “ Ah ! This mouth is a mouth that gives no 
reply I ” and slit the mouth with her Hiimll string-sword. So at 
the present day the bMie-de-iner has a slit mouth ' {Kojiki, 18d). 

Ill the Haiiio \vay the ilretoii legend explaiuB 
how the plaice, for *iiiakiii<^ a LTiiiiace at the Holy 
Virf^in, ever after had a crooked mouth ; and an 
Oceanic legend t(dls how the solo refused to sing, 
and was trampled upon hy the angered iishes, and 
was Hat ever after. In Japan itsidf a popular tale, 
which is not in the sacred books, but which is 
nevertheless undoubtedly very ancient, tells us 
that the reasiiii why the medusa has no bones to 
sustain her shapeless substance is that, for being 
stupid in the performance of a task entrusted to 
her hy the gO(l of the Seas, she was so mauled liy 
blows that she was reduced to pulp. In all the.se 
stories, as in that of the Ihhiical serpent con- 
demned to creep for ever (Gn 3^^), the punishment 
continues in the descendants of the afilieted animal 
— a very natural coned n.sion, since the estahlisluMl 
form of the animal precisely constitutes the raiion 
(TfUre of the myth. 

We fiml nivNiH of this kind to an even greater 
extent in rclaHon to man himself, Iiis jmysical 
nature, and, alnive all, his death, whicli shock.s 
his instinct of preservation. Like all primitive 
peoples, the amdent Japainvse see in death an 
abnormal phenomenon. Natural death does not 
exist: death must bo the work of some super- 
natural a;.jt!nt. The fatal fever of Izananii must 
he a nianifestatiou of the god of tire, and the last 
illness of the hero Yamato-dake, who was seized 
with a sudden chill in an icy shower, must be the 
odect of the vengeance of the god of the mountain 
when he lost his way. Hpcakinti: in a more general 
way, just as the majority of civilized races claim a 
spiritual immortality wliich they deny to animals, 
so primitive man liked to believe that physical 
iinmoitality would Jiavo distinguished him from 
all other beings, if death had not been introduced 
into the world some mistake or as a mysterious 
punishment. This conctiption is fouml e<|iially 
among Hebrews and Greeks, Kafirs and Hotf eutoUs, 
Fijians, New Zealamlers, etc. The punishment 
hypothesis is that of the Shinto mytli : 

* Ama'tsu-hi'daka hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi'no'inikoto (Hla August- 
neas Ileaven'a-Sun-TTnight-Prince liice-ear-Uuddy-Plenty) iiu*t 
a beautiful peraon at the auguat (laps of Kaaasa, and aaked her 
whoac daughter ahe waa. She replieil, aaying : “I am a 
daughter of Oho-yama-t«u-ini-iio-kaiiii (the Deity Ureat-Moun' 
taiU'Poaaeaaor), and my name la IJie Divine- Prinoeaa-of-Ata, 
another name by which I am called being Ko-no-h.'iim-saku- 
ya-hime (the Princess niosaomitig-nrilliantly-Like-the-Flowcra- 
of-the-Trees)." Again he naked ; “ llaat thou any brethren V" 
She replied, aaying: “There la my elder aiater, Iba-naga-hime 
(the Prinoeaa I^ng-, i.a. Kiidnrlng-, aa-the-Rocka)." Then he 
charged her, aaying: “I wish to make thee my \nife. How 
will this he ? ” She replied, saying : “lam not able to say. My 
father, the Deity Great-Mountain-Posacaaor, will say.” So he 
sent a reqiieat to her father the Deity Great-MounUiiri-PoaaeaHor, 
who. greatly delighted^ reapcctfully sent her oflf. Joining to 
her nor elder sister Princess Long-os-tho-Rocks, and causing 
merchandise to be carried on tables holding an hundred. 8o 
then, owing to the elder sister being very hideous. His August- 
nosa Princu Rhse-oar-Ruddy-Plenty was alarmed at the sight of 
her, and sent her hark, only keeping the younger sister Prinecas 
Rlosaoining-Prilliantly-liike-the-Flowers-of-thC'Trecs, w'hum he 
Wedded fur one night. Then the Deity Oreat-Mouiitain-Poaaciuior 
waa covered with shame at Princess Long-as-the-Rocks being 
sent back, and sent a message, saying ; “ My reason for resiioc^ 
fully presenting both my daughters together was that, by 
sending Princess Long-as thc-Rocka, the august offspring of 
the Heavenly Deity, though the snow fall and the wind blow, 
might live eternally iniraovable like unto the enduring rooks, 
and again that, by sending Princess Hlossomlng-Bnlliantly- 
lako-the-Flowers-of-the-Treoa, they might live flourishingly like 
unto the flowering of the blossoms of the trees : to ensure this, 

I offered them. But owing to thy thus sending l>ack Princess 
Ix)ng-as-tho-Ro<‘.kH, anti keeping only Princess Rlossoinlng* 
Brilliantly-LikC'tln'-Flowcra-of-the-Troea, the august offspring 
of the Heavenly Deity aholl be but as frail as the powers of 


the trees." So it is tor this reason that, down to the present 
day, the august lives of Their Augustuesses the Heavenly 
Sovereigns are not long ’ (Kojiki, 140-142). 

This curse seems at first siglit to apply only to 
the Imperial line, hut there is no doubt whatever 
that, in primitive thought, it was meant to explain 
why all men are mortal. This is proved hy the 
folfowing variant of the Nihongi (i. 84) : 

' Iha-naga-hlme, in her shame and resentment, spat and 
wept. She said : “ The race of visible mankind shall change 
swiftly like the flowers of the trees, and shall decay and pass 
away.” This is the reason why the life of man is so short.’ 

There is a rather striking resemblance to be seen 
between this myth and a legend of the North 
American Indians : the Pebble and the Bush wore 
with child at the same time, but the children of 
the Bush were Iwrn first; that is why man is 
subject to death. Iha-naga-hime also recalls in a 
wonderful manner 0-te-papa, the rock- wife of 
Tangaloa, in Polynesian myth. 

Besides death, life also has its place, especially 
among a light-hearted people like the ancient 
Japanese, whom even Buddnism itself could not 
subdue. They sought to probe to the origin of 
death, but they understood none the less that 
this was not the only^ problem of their des- 
tiny. They admired life with its fertility ; and 
another important myth proceetls to tell how, in 
spite of the calls of the region of darkness, 
humanity develops and triumphs in the iinrnor- 
t-fility of its perpetual rejuvenation. Izanagi, the 
father of men and islands, fled from the subter- 
ranean kingdom, pursued by the Furies, the 
Thunderbolts, and all the horrible army of Hades. 

* Lost of all his younger slMtcr Her AuguatucBS the Princess- 
Who-Invites («me out heraelf in pursuit. So he drew a 
thousand-draught rock, and blocked up the Even Pass of Hades 
(Yomo-tsu-hira-saka, fonning ths frontier-line between Hades 
and the World of the Divuig), and placed the rock in the 
middle ; and they stood opiiOHite to one another and exchanged 
leave-takings; and Her Augustness the Female-Who-Invites 
said : “ My lovely elder brother, Thine Augiistness ! If thou do 
like this, f will In one day strangle to death a thousand of the 
folks of thy land.” Then Ills Augustness the Male-Who- 
Invites replied ; “ My lovely younger sister, Thine Au^istness I 
If thou do tills, 1 will in one day set up a thousaniT and flve 
hundrtxl parturition-houses (the separate hut for a woman 
about to bo delivered). In this maimer each day a thousand 
people would surely die, and each day a thousand and five 
nuiulred people would surely be born.” ’ 

Tzanami is thus conquered ; Izanagi nrevails ; 
and in commemoration of hia victory the Japanese 
thereafter called themselves Ame-no-masu-hito-ra, 

‘ the heavenly snrplus-population.’ 

All these stories — the common aim of which was 
to answer the innumerable questions of primitive 
curiosity regarding the aflairs of Nature and of 
man, of physical nhenomena and living beings, the 
origin of the world and its present appearance, in 
short, regarding everything that afterwards con- 
stituted the complicated object of tiie sciences 
—nrovide us with a mythology in which cosmogony 
holds the place of honour, and cosmology is only 
beginning to appear. The ancient Japanese felt 
themselves enveloped in mysteries which they 
would have been glad to solve ; but, as the limitea 
extent of tlieir knowledge sot strict bounds to 
their attempts, they soon tired of looking for these 
causes ; they accordingly^ stopped short with in- 
fantile explanations which seemed satisfying to 
them, hut which could scarcely approach a aeep 
investigation of the laws that underlie the sensible 
world. It was only under Chinese influence that 
this type of investigation developed, and that the 
ancient mythology became complicated with ab- 
stract principles, as w'e have seen in the typical 
example of tlie story of the creation in the Nihotu/i. 
This desire to harmonize national tradition with 
the philosophical ideas of China, or even of Europe, 
was bound to end in tlie most ludicrous theories in 
the hands of the modern Shintoist theologians. 
Thus, e.g.f they attempted to explain the origin of 
the stars, sometimes by investigating whether they 
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might have sprung from the excess of material 
stirred up and scattered into space by Izanagi's 
spear, sometimes by supposing that tne shell of 
the primitive egg got broken, and that the frag* 
ments were caught up by the rotatory motion of 
the sun and thus drawn into the astronomical 
whirl (Hirata, KoshideUy 1812, ii. 36, 38). But 
these apologist fantasies are clearly foreign to the 
simple cosmogony and embryonic cosmology of tlie 
ancient Japanese. 

LiTSRATijRa— W. G. Aston, Nihongi {Tram, of the Javan 
SoeUty, Bupp. i.), London, 1890, and Shinto, the Way of the 
(Jods, London, 1906: B. H. Chamberlain, The Kojiki (TASJ, 
vol. X., Supp.), reprinted, Tokyo, 1906; K, Florem, N^ongi, 
Zeitalter aer OiAter (Supp. to Miitheilungen der deuUehen 
Qeeellfieh.Mr N<Uur- und Vulkerkunde Ostaeiem), Tokyo, 1901 ; 
W. K. Griffis, The Religxonst of Japan, New York, 1896; 
M. Revon, Le ShinnltAeme, Paris, 190^ and Anthologie de 
la literature japonaiee, Paris, 1910 : Ernest Satow, TAs 
Revival if pure Shinto {TASJ, vol. ill., appendix), reprinted, 
Tokyo, 1888. MlCHKL ReVON. 

COSMOGONY AND COS MO LOGY (Jewish). 
— Speaking generally, it may be said that specu- 
lation as to the origin of the world was not 
encouraged during the early Rabbinic ^rio<l. 
Between Biblical times and the era of the Jewish 
philosophers, cosmology in tiio modern sense can 
scarcely be said to have flourished, and ultimately 
it is so closely connected with philosophy itself 
that separate treatment is scarcely ixissiblo. The 
well-known verses of Bon Sira (Sir 3^*'*), 

* Search not the things that are too wonderful for thee ; 

And seek not that which is hid from thee. 

. . . thou hast no business with the secret things* 

(tr. 0. Taylor), 

are (quoted in Talmud and Midrash, and are applied 
to this form of investigation (see JQ/i in* [1890-1] 
690; Bah. J^agiga, 113a, etc.; Midr. Bereshith 
Habha, ch. viii. ; cf. also parallel passages quoted 
in JQU iii. 698). It may ^sn be said that, in most 
cases where cosmological elements are found in 
Rabbinic sources, the scientiiic character is sub- 
ordinated to the religious. Leaving the Biblical 
records, the following are the main groups of 
writings, during this intermediate period, which 
deal with the question of creation ; (1) references 
in Talmud and Midrash (cited above) ; (2) special 
references to the ‘Inigos’ os distinct from other 
moans of creation; (3) ^abhalistio writings and 
references, such as the Sepher FAyim and the 
Zohar, etc. 

With regard to the first class, the verses of Ben 
Sira which have been cited are typical of the 
disapproval displaye<l by the Rabbis tiiwards cos- 
mological study. With them should l>e carefully 
oomparod the (lemara in the first Mishna of the 
second pereg of Jfagiga (116). This pa.ssage is the 
locits ctassicus, though scarcely less noteworthy 
are the beginnings of Genesis Rabba and Tanhumt. 
It is evident that the dislike of the Rabbis to the 
study of cosmology was due to two causes — the 
fact that the material and method appeared to be 
Greek in origin, and the fact that such study 
sometimes led to atheism and apostasy. In support 
of this the famous story of Elisha b. Abuya (Aper) 
(of. ^agiga, 166 foot, etc.) may bo recalled. The 
study of Greek mythology aud philosophy lead" 
to Hellenization, and must be discouraged.* I 
would seem, however, that the ardour for these 
studies OTCW, in spite of checks from the Rabbis ; 
and the latter seem to have abandoned a i>olicy of 
resistance and adopted a new attitude— that the 
creation of the world must l>e shown to have 
depended entirely on the Divine jKiwer. Hence 
the early chapters of Bereshith Rnhba are de- 
voted to proving that (iod, and God alone, is the 
Creator. There are clear traces of replies, on the 

1 Of. ^agiga, 116, j'l? 

* Men are not to expound . . . the work of Creation with fcw< 
{$ 0 . disciples),' tr. Streane. 


part of the Rabbis who are there quoted, to 
opponents, who seem to have been Gnostics and 
Jualists, by whom the Biblical scheme of creation is 
rejected ; m some cases it would seem as though 
ve were face to face with Pantheistic ideas, but 
;imt would bo diflicult to establish. The crealio ex 
'.ihilo is frequently affirmed, but this question, as 
^ell as that of the ‘ oternitv of matter,^ belongs to 
Jewish philosophv rather than to cosmology ; they 
cannot oe consitfered witliout reference to later 
writers, e.g. Maimonldes and Judah Hall6vi. 

Each of the three great Semitic religions has 
lad to face the problem of harmonizing a doctrine 
jf pre-existence, in some shape or form, with a 
concurrent belief in the crealio ex nihilo. In the 
case of Christianity it is the Arian controversy. 
Among the Muslims, the question of the Qur’dn — 
whether it was created or eternal — was one of the 

B iints on which the Miitazilite heresy in mod. 

ut in Judaism, at least in the early jperiod, the 
question of the pre-existence of the Torah was 
never a buniing one. It was the application to 
the Torah of Pr 8" that gave rise to this belief. 
Perhaps Gnostic ideas were originally responsible, 
but at all events it is certain that Jewish theology, 
whether private or official, was not seriously dis- 
turbed. Had this been the case, the doctrine 
must have been pushed to its logical conclnsion, 
and it would have been alleged that the Torah 
had some share in the actual work of creation 
(contrast B. Rabba, ed. Theodor, p. 6). But, while 
the Bereshith Rabba compares the Torah to the 
parchment plans of an architect, the functions of 
the Divine Creator are not only never usurped, 
but, on the contrary, the supemacy of the God- 
head in the work of creation is emphatically 
stated. From this it may be inferre<l tiiat the 
belief was never reduced to definite form. Tlie 
same may be said of the passages in the Midrasli. 
Their purpose is homily, not science ; their concern 
is to praise the works of the Deity rather than to 
investigate the ways of Nature or to explain the 
riddle of the universe. This is clear irom the 
methods employed. A verse of Scrijiture is regu- 
larly interpreted by natural phenomena, ami the 
functions of heaven and eartii are derived philo- 
Jogically from the Bible. Had the objective of the 
Rabbis been practical, a ditrerent plan would have 
been aiioptod. As it is, arguments post factum 
are quite legitimate and in keeping with the 
pui^se. 

'fo ima^ne that the Rabbis would have been 
content with such methods of argument, or would 
have considered them adequate, is impossible for 
two reasons. (1) This would overlook the true 
character of Haggada (i.e. allegoric homily) ; and 
(2) it would imply ignorance of the scientiiic capa- 
bilities of the Ivabbis. It is only necessary to turn 
to astronomy, in order to see what they could 
achieve. Hence it is desirable, for cosmologit;al 
purposes, to pass over Bereshith Rabba and most 
Talmudical passages. It is also fair to excliule the 
famous controversy of Ilillel and Shammai as to 
the relative preceiience of ITcaveii and Earth* in 
this category {J^ag. 12a), because their objective 
also was religi«»n, not science. On the whole, 
the dogma of the creatio ex nihilo w'as accepted, 
though not without roHervaiions and even opposi- 
tion. In 2 Mac 7^ the autlior speaks actually 
of a creation ovk 6vtuv, hut Wis 11‘* prefers 
the theory of re-arrangement of existing matter 
rather than creation.** Pliilo allegorizes: God 
gave the form, not the matter ; though, of course, 
ultimately He is the Creator. According to the 

1 ThlB was one of the questions asked by Alexander of 
Mac-edon (see Tamid, 82a, and H. Rabba, ed. Tlieodor, p. 18). 

> 1 } iravTO^vi'ajuKlf oov KTiatura rby Kdafiov ifi6p<^v 
wAijr. 
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beginning of de OpiJu‘. Mundi, the world was 
created for the rr-j’in ; and with the all natural 
phenomena must be in harmony. This is perhaps 
an extension of the Midrashic thought that the 
world was created n’j’iwri {B. Rnhhn^ ed. 

Theodor, p. 9, line 9). Thilo’s Logos does not 
perform quite the same functions as the Mishnic 
or Targumic Logos or Memra — if such a term may 
be used. In Aboth (v. 1) we read that the world 
was created by ten niTOttij, or sayings ; that is to 
say, "ipil*!, * And God said,* occurs ten times with 
reference to the Creation. Now this theory has 
developed from what may briefly and conveniently 
bo described as the Targumic attitude— -the ob- 

J ’ection to anthroiKimorphism. The Maitmar, or 
demra, to some extent intervenes and becomes 
the mouthpiece or instrument of creation. This 
gives rise to theories of Mediators, whether in 
form of Demiurge or of Metatron, which are, how- 
ever, often expressly repudiated: o.g. Bereshith 
liabba (ed. Theodor, p. 6, 1. 10, and p. 27, 1. 3), 
wlioro the date of tlie creation of angels is dis- 
cussed. The question is in itself unimportant. 
Stress is laid on the fact that they couhl not have 
been created on the first »lay, lest any share in the 
work of the creation should bo ascribed to them. 
Metetroii (/xerA 0p6ifov or 7}ietator1) is mentioned 
by name frequently (cf. Sanhedrin^ 386, which is 
a warning against ascribing Divine powers to 
Metatron). It may bo doubted whether it was ever 
believed that the Maftmftrfith actually exercised 
functions ; it is nioro probable that the idea was 
invented to account for the text, and repudiated 
when felt to be dangerous. At all events it cannot 
be included in true cosmology. 

In conshlcring the b^abbala, which, of course, 
belongs really to a later period, the same air of 
unreality is cx[»erionced. In tlie Bepher Y^^ra 
and similar works, permutations and arrange- 
ments of numbers and letters are the basis of 
argument, and this is typical of the whole 
inysti<5al outlook of the (;Cabbala. A close re- 
lation is postulated between the real and the 
unseen, betw'een the written word and the 
abstract idtsa of which it is the symbol ; hence it 
was believed to be possible to extract the 8])iritual 
from the physical form, i,e, from the word in 
which it was confined. The deductions are, of 
course, ingenious, but they are reached by literary 
or quasi -philological arguments. It is obvious 
that cither scientific investigation or carefully 
selected tradition iiiust form the foundation of 
cosmology, and it cannot definitely be stated to 
what practical extent the authors of ^Cabbalistic 
reasoning desired their results to be taken. Tlie 
truth is that between the jieriod of the iiiblo and 
that of the inediieval Jow’ish philosophers there is 
no real cosmology. The Scriptures supplied the 
needs of all seekers, until Judaism was brought 
face to face with Aristotelianism and Neo- 
Platonisni.^ Hitherte cosmology was not taken 
seriously in the scientific sense, it was mere 
homily ; but lienceforward it became an integral 
portion of the system of each thinker. It i.s 
impossible to discuss the theories of creatio 

ex nihilo, in inediicval times, apart from the rest 
of the philosophy which W'os establish eil upon it. 

LiTKRATURK.^Thore ii a critical edition of the Midranh 
BerMhith Rabba by J. Theodor (Berlin, 1903). For thoHo 
uiiux;(]ua|ntL*d with Hebrew the Talinudlo references may bo 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mexican 
and South American).—!. Mexico.— On the origin 


and constitution of the universe the ancient Mexi- 
cans developed a number of complex and, in part, 
discordant myths. In the earliest times, accord- 
ing to Sahagun’s version, the gods assembled in 
Teotihuacan for the purpose of debating who was 
to govern the world ana who was to bo the sun, 
for at that time there was no daylight. A deity 
named Tccuciztecatl offered to illuminate the 
world. His compeers asked who would act as his 
mate, but none of them could summon sufficient 
courage, each offering excuses. At last they 
delegated the task to Nanauatzin, who was 
afflicted with the pox (buboso), and he cheerfully 
acquiesced. The luminaries-eloct then began a 
four days’ penance. A fire was built, and both 
made tiieir otlerings. After the four days had 
elapsed, Tccuciztecatl and Nanauatzin received 
their ceremonial ve.stnients. The gods ranged 
themselves in two rows, one on cither side of the 
fire, and first called upon Tecuciztocatl to leap 
into the flames. The deity approached the blaze, 
but recoiled from its excessive heat. Four times 
he made the attempt, and four times he abandoned 
it. Then the gods onlered Nanauatzin to try. 
He mustered up all his courage, closed his eyes, 
and leapt into the flames. Immediately a crack- 
ling sound was heard. Then Tocuciztecatl followed 
suit. When the two deities had been completely 
consumed by the fire, the other gods seated them- 
selves, expecting to sec them rise. After a long 
period of waiting, the sky assumed a reddish 
aspect, and there appeared the light of dawn. 
Tho gods fell on their knees and turned hither and 
thither, not knowing from what quarter the sun 
would come, for the light of dawn was shining 
everywhere. At last it rose from the east, sway- 
ing to and fro, and dazzling the onlookers with 
its brilliancy. Presently the moon rose from the 
same cardinal direction. They appeared in the 
same order in which tho two gods had entered the 
fire. At first sun and moon were eoually brilliant. 
The other gods debated whether tnis was proper, 
and decided in tho negative. Then one of them 
began to run, and struck Tecuciztecatl’s face with 
a hare. Straightway it turned darker, lost its 
splendour, and assumed the jiresent apjiearance of 
the moon. Though the sun and the moon had 
thus been created, they were still stationary. The 
gods asked one another: *IIow could wo live 
under these conditions ? Tho sun does not move. 
Are we to spend all our life among unworthy 
mortals? Let us all die, so that our death may 
animate these luminaries.’ The wind then offered 
to kill the gods, and did so. Still the sun did not 
begin to move. At last the wind blew so violently 
that he forced the sun to comnieiice its journey, 
but the moon remained stationary for a wliile. 
Finally, it also l^gan to move. Thus, sun and 
moon became separated and assumctl the habit 
of rising at dilforent hours of the day. Had 
Tecuciztecatl leapt into the fire before Nanauatzin, 
he would have been the sun.' 

A somewhat similar version has been recorded 
by Mendieta. Citlalatoiiae and Citlalicue appear 
as tho primeval deities. Tho latter bore a nint, 
which her enraged sons hurled to the earth. From 
tho shattered stone there developed 1660 gods, who 
asked their mother for permission to create man- 
kind. Citlalicuo referred them to Mictlantecutli, 
who was to furnish them witli the bones and ashes 
of the deceased. The messenger of the gods 
received the required olnects from tho lord of the 
under world, but, lest Mictlantecutli might recall 
his gift, he fled in haste, stumbled, and broke the 
bones. He quickly gathered tlie fragments and 
presented them to tho gods, who enclosed them in 
^ choiet de la Nouvelle-Bspagne (Parli, 
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a bag and bespattered them with their own blood. 
On the fourth tlay there issued forth a boy, and on 
the eighth a girl. These became the ancestors of 
mankind. The sun was not yet in existence. 
The gods eusscmbled in Tootihuacan and announced 
that whosoever would jump into the fire should 
be transformed into the sun. One man ventured 
to leap in, and the spectators anxiously watched 
for the rising of the sun. I n the meantime they laid 
a wager that the animals present would not be 
able to guess the place whence the sun would rise, 
and, as the animals actually failed to do so, they 
were all sacrificed. At last the sun appeared, but 
did not move. Angered by his immovability, Citli 
(‘Haro’) let fly three arrows at him, wounding 
him twice. The enraged solar deity hurled one 
arrow back at the enemy, piercing his forehead. 
The gods then recognized their relative inferiority, 
and consented to be sacrificed. Xolotl tore out 
their hearts, and himself committed suicide. 
Appeased by this sacrifice, the sun ]»egan his dailj' 
course.^ 

A rather ditforent tale is narrated in the Zumar- 
ra^a Codex. There dwelt originally in the 
thirteenth heaven a Divine couple, Tonacatecutli 
and Tonacacihuatl, wlio begat four sons, viz. 
Camaxtli, Yayiiuquitezcatlipuca, Quetzalcoatl, 
and Huitzilopochtli. After 600 years of inactivity 
these four create<l the world. Quetzalcoatl ami 
Huitzilopochtli created fire and a half-sun, the 
first pair of human beings, the days, the denizens 
of infernal regions, the heavens beyond the 
thirteenth, and finally water and the monster 
Cipactli. In the further creation the entire 
qiiartet participated. They formed the sea-deitics 
Tlalocatccutli and Chalcliiuhtlicuo, and thou 
created out of Cipactli the earth and her deity 
TJalteciitli. The first human pair, Oxomoco and 
Cipactonal, begat a son who married a woman 
shaped out of Aochifjjiietzal’s hair. As the half- 
sun gave forth but little light, it was decided to 
perfect it, and accordingly Tezcatlii)Ot;a trans- 
formed liimself into a real sun. TJicn the giants 
were created. After Tezcatlipoca had shone for 
676 years (13 cycles), Quetzalcoatl hurled him into 
the water, himself assuming solar functions, while 
his enemy transformed himself into a tiger which 
devoured the giant race. In commemoration of 
this event, there developed the constellation of 
(Charles’s SVain, which represents Tezcatlipoca 
descending int<j the ocean. After Quetzalcoatl had 
served for an equal space of time, his rival hurled 
him headlong with a blow of his paws, causing a 
tempest that destroyed the inajoritv of human 
beings. Then Tlalocatec.utli reigneu as the sun 
for 364 years (7 cycles), hut Quetzalcoatl <lrovo him 
away by means of a torrent of lire and installed 
Chalchiuhtlicue in his place. Slie served in this 
position for 312 years (6 cycles), then a deluge 
occurred, man kina were changed into fish, and the 
heavens fell down. The divine quartet next 
opened a passage under ground, and created four 
men. Hy the joint efforts of all of these the sky 
w^as raised to its present altitude. As a token of 
his gratitude, Tonacatecutli transferred to his sons 
the sovereignty of the stars, they settled in the 
heavens, and by their migrations they are sTuooth- 
ing the path known os the Milky Way. Two 
years later Tezcatlipoca first produced fire by 
friction, and, several years later still, a new race 
of man was created. After the lapse of five years, 
the gods decreed the formation of a new sun. 
War was waged in order to secure a sufficient 
number of human sacrifices for the sun, then the 
gods fasted, drew blood from their own bodies, and 
heaped up firewood. Into the blaze Quetzalcoatl 

I a. Briihl, DU CiUturvOlker AU-Amerikat (New York, 
1876-1887), 400. 


cast his own son, who thus became the sun. 
Tlalocatccutli, however, tlirew his son int«j llie 
ashes, thus making him rise as tlie moon, wliich 
continually follows the sun witliout ever ovit- 
taking it. Both luminaries waiulcr through the 
air without ever reaching the heavens. The Codex 
Vaticanus mentions the hi-soxual deity Onietecutli 
as the creator of the universe. He creates the 
first human pair, Oxomoco and Cipactonal. These 
beget Tonacatecutli, to whom the later stages of 
creation are due.' 

The modern Tarahumare believe that the present 
world was preceded by many otliors, all or which 
were destroyed. In theso earlier periods all the 
watercourses flowed eastward, but now there are 
also some rivers that empty into the Pacific. 
Originally, the world was hut a waste of sand, 
which the boars put into shape. Tlie rocks were 
at first soft and small, but they grew to bo large 
and hard. The peonlo ^row up from the soil, and 
the earth was quite level. At that time men Jived 
to bo only one year old, dying like the flowers. 
According to another tradition, they came from 
heaven with corn and potatoes in their ears, and 
were led by Tata Dios — a solar character desig- 
nated by a Christian name — into the mountains, 
the middle of the world. In the beginning, the 
Morning Star was the only heavenly Isnly to 
illuminate the earth, and the 600 Indians then in 
existence were greatly irritated by the surround- 
ing darkness, for they wore unable to do their 
work and were continually stumbling about. The 
sun and the moon wore tnen children, dressed in 
palm-leaf garments and dwelling in a house 
thatched wuth palm loaves. The Indians at last 
dipped small crosses into tesvino (native l>eer) and 
with them touched the sun and the moon on the 
chest, on the head, and on the back. Then they 
began to shine.® 

2 . Maya.— The creation-myth of the ancient 
Quich6 is the fullest cosmomniy of the Maya stock 
now accessible to us. In the beginning tliero were 
heaven and water, but everything was stagnant 
and dark. (Jucumatz, Tepcu, and Hurakan hold 
a council and created the world, forming moun- 
tains, plains, and rivers. First there a])peared 
the vegetable, and later the animal, kingdom. 
But the animals were unable to call by name or 
greet their creators, and were accordingly con- 
demned to be killed and eaten. Next the gods 
created men out of clay ; hut, as this material 
lacked vitality, it dissolved in the water. Then 
the deities invoked the aid of Xpiyococ and 
Xiiiucanc, and created a man out of tue wood of 
one tree and a woman from the sap of another. 
Both were able to move about and propagate tlicir 
kind, but they lacked intelligence and lived like 
the brute creation. Accordingly the goils sent 
showers of pitch which caused a flood, and wih' 
animals which destroyed the race. From the few 
survivors are descended the small monkeys dwell- 
ing in the forests. At last there were (?reated four 
perfect men out of yellow and white maize : Balarn 
Quitze, Balam Agab, Mahuciitah, and Iquilmlam. 
These were intelligent, and were able to iierceive 
things far and near by the light of the morning 
star, and to penetrate the most recondite matters. 
Rejoicing in their powers, tlicy thanked their 
creators. The latter, however, oecame envious of 
their creatures and blew a cloud over their eyes, 
so that they were able to see only what was near. 
While the men were asleep, the gods created four 
women for tliem. The race multiplied, hut, as 
they lacked patron deities, they moved to Tulan 
Zuiva, where they acquired the necessary divinities. 

I Bruhl, np, cit. 898-401. 

a LuinholU, Unknovm Mexico (Now York, 1002, London. 1003), 
i. 296-298. 
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Tohil, one of these tutelary gods, gave lire to the 
people, Imt it was exiingaiished by rain and hail, 
and Toll il then created it anew bv slatnping his 
feet. Owing to the suHcring undergone by tlie 
people in Tulan, they abandoned the place under 
Tohirs guidance, and, after long-continued migra- 
tions, reached Mt. Ifocavitz. There sun, moon, 
and stars were called into being, though they did 
not then shine as brightly as they do now. The 
origin of these heavenly bodies, however, is dif- 
ferently accounted for in the myth of Honahpu and 
Xbalaricpic, the miraculously born twin heroes of 
Quiche folklore. In order to avenge their father’s 
death, the hrnthers descend to the infernal realm 
of XilNilba, and slay their parent’s murderers. 

They cause their father and his brother to rise as 
the sun and moon respectively, while 400 youths 
who had been killed by the Xibalba tnonaren’s son 
are transferred to the sky as stars. ^ 

The Maya proper of the present day believe that 
the world is in the fourth period of its existence. 

In the first era there lived the Saiyamwmkoob 
(* Adjusters’), the mythical dwarfish aborigines of 
Yucatan, who are credited with the construction 
of the ruins before the appearance of tlie sun. As 
soon as the sun appeared, these people turned to 
stone, figures found in the temples of Chiciion 
Itzn and other archaiologieal sites are sujiposed to 
represent the Saiyamwinkoob. After a deluge, 
another race, the ‘ Olfendors,* came into being, but 
again a flood destroyed the greater part of the 
world, and the Masebualli, or modern Maya, rose 
to power. Another deluge occurred and ushertid 
in the present period, during which a mixture 
of all the jirevious inhabitants of Yucatan took 
place, 'riie present natives of Yucatan distinguisli 
seven heavens, each of which has a hole in the 
centre, one directly above the other. A giant tree 
{Bombax ceiha) sends its branches through these 


seven openings, and by means of it the spirits of 
the dead clamber up to their final place or repose. 
One version substitutes a lacblor of vines for the 
tree. The Gran Dios of the white man is believed 
to reside in the upi)ermo.st heaven, while the lower 
heavens are peoi)fed by the older deities of the 
natives, now degraded to the rank of snlKirdinate 
y>irits._ Below the earth there is an under world. 
The spirits of the dead first descend to this region 
for a short space of time, but soon begin their 
ascent to the upper worlds. Men who have died 
in war and women who have died in childbirth are 
absolved from the obligation to visit the und(5r 
world, and commence tlieir ascent without delay.^ 
3. Chibcha.— The Chibcha philusophers postu- 
lated as the original suhstajuiQchiminigagua — flight 
enclosed in some undefined envelope. When the 
light freed itself from this covering, it created 
black birds which flow through the world, emitting 
radiant air from their beaks. Later it created all 
living things save men. Mankind traced their 
descent from a woman named Bachue (or Fuza- 
chogue) and a boy, both of whom issued from a 
lagoon in the vicinity of Tunja. On reaching 
puberty, the boy nmrned his companion, and their 
numerous progeny soon peopled the entire country. 
According to another myth, mankind was created 
by the caciques of Sogamozo and Kamiriqui — men 
out of yellow earth, and women out of hollow 
plant-stoma. As darkness reigned over the earth, 
the caviqm of Sogamozo bode bis ne]»liew, Kami- 
ri([ui, ascend to the .sky and illiiniinate the world. 
Nevertheless, the night remained dark. Accord- 
ingly the cacif^ue transformed liimsclf into the 
moon. An interesting cosmological concept was 

ifii Kourbourj?, Popol Vuh (Paria, ISaiX 1-81, 

187-108 ; Brllhl, op. cit. 447 f . . ^ . 

>A. M. Tozzet, A Comparative Study 0 / the Mayou and 
Lacandones (New York and Loudon, 1907), 163-166. 


connected with the myth of Chibchachum. This 
deity, angered by the inhabitants of Bogota, had 
afflicted them witli an inundation of the Sopo and 
Tibito rivors. The Indians prayed to Bechica, 
who put a stop to the devastation of the country 
and punished Chibchachum by ordering him to 
support the earth, which liitherto hod rested on 
wooden props. Earthquakes originated whenever 
the tired Atlas shifted his burden from one shoulder 
to the other. ^ 

4. Peru. — A number of essentially different 
Peruvian cosmogonies are recorded in the earlier 
writings. According to one legend, Con, a bone- 
le.ss son of the sun and tlie moon, created the world 
and man, lo' clled mountains, and raised valleys by 
his supernatural powers. He is said to liave come 
from the north. J. von Tschudi regards him as 
the deity of the Cliimu, the natives of the north- 
western coast district. Con became displeased 
with the dwellers of the coast, and convf'rted the 
region into a desert, though he mitigated this 
punishment by allowing some rivers to flow through 
the land so that the people might slake their thirst, 
and also provided his creatures with wild herbs ami 
fruits. After him came Pc-chacamac, another son of 
the sun and the moon, and (km disappoarod. Pacha- 
camac transformed into birds, apes, pumas, and 
other animals the human race called into being by 
his brother. He then created the Indians of his- 
torical times, giving them for their occupation tlie 
cultivation of fieltls and the growing of fruit. 
Turruers fuller account relates that in the begin- 
ning of the world Pachacamac created a man and 
a woman, without, however, supplying them with 
food. The man starved, but tlie woman prayed to 
the sun for relief, and the deity descended, com- 
forted her, and impregnated her with his rays, so 
that she gave birth to a son four days later. 
Pachacamac, however, was angered at the thought 
that she had supplicated his father rather than 
himself, dcstroyeil the infant, cut him in pieces, 
and sowed the dismembered parts of the child’s 
body. From the teeth grew corn, from the bones 
yuccas, and from the flesh all the other fruits and 
vegetables. Thus, the Indians were indebted to 
Pachacamac for their food. The slain child’s 
mother, however, clamoured for revenge. The 
sun again took pity on lier, and created another 
son, Vichama, out of the murdered infant’s umbili- 
cal cord. When grown to maturity, Vichama set 
out to journey all over the world. In the mean- 
time Pachacamac killed his mother and caused 
birds of prey to devour her body, except the hair 
and bones, which he loft near tlio shore. Then he 
created men and women, and appointed chiefs to 
rule over them. When Vichama learned of his 
mother’s death, he restored her to life fiom her 
concealed hair and bones; then ho set out to 
avenge her destruction. Pachacamac throw him- 
self into the sea where afterwards stood the temple 
and city named after him. Viciiama devastated 
the fields, and implored the sun to turn the people 
of Vegueta into stone, because, he alleged, they 
had participated in his mother’s murder. Thus, all 
Pachacamac’s creatures were transformed into 
stones. Repenting of their deed, the sun and 
Vichama transferred the former chiefs and nobles 
to the coast, setting them up there ns huacaa to be 
worshipped in the future. Then Vichama implored 
his father to create a new race. The sun gave him 
eggs of gold, silver, and copper, from which there 
developed the chiefs, their wives, and tlie common 
herd, respectively. Still another legend derives 
mankind from two male and two female stars sent 
down to earth by Pachacamac.* 

1 BrQhl, op. eit. 461 468. 

* Uhle, Pachaeamae (Philadelphia, lOOSX 49 L ; Brdhl, op. eit. 
mt. 
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On the Bhores of Lake Titicaca there developed 
variantB of another myth. Before the reign of the 
Incas, tlie natives believed, there was no sun, and 
their ancentors prayed to the gods for light. 
Suddenly the 8 un rose radiant from the island of 
Titicaca. At the same time there appeared from 
the south a white man of slim figure, who levelled 
the mountains and caused springs to gush forth 
from the rocks. Hence ho was regarded as the 
author of all things, the creator of the sun, man* 
kind, and the brute cretition. He travelled north- 
ward, and never retraced his steps. In the course 
of his journey he admonished the Indians to live 
in peace. The name by which ho was commonly 
known was Ticiviracocha. Some time after his 
departure there appeared another man who cure<l 
the sick and wrought miracles. The inhabitants 
of Pueblo Cacha, however, rose against him, and 
were about to stone him to death ; but he merely 
raised his hands, and flames darted from the sky, 
threatening to consume his assailants. Taking 
pity on the terrified Indians, he extinguished the 
tire, leaving only the burnt rocks as evidence of his 
power. He then wandered to the coast, spread his 
cloak over the waves, and vanished from sight. 
The name of this second wonder-worker was Vira- 
cocha. Por a more substantial creation-talc we 
are indebted to Betanzos. Long ago, according to 
his narrative, there rose from a lake Con Tici 
Viracoeba, who created heaven and earth and 
mankind, but did not supply them with light. 
Offended by man’s ingratituJe, he transformed the 
race into stones. He again rose out of the lake 
with several companions, created the sun in Tiahu- 
anaco, and later tlie moon and the stars. Next, 
he ro-poopled the earth in tlie following way : for 
every province he fashioned a number of stone 
ima|^^es; then he sent all but two of his cora- 
nanions towards the east, where they called into 
oeing such people as their master ha<l indicated in 
his stone etligies; finally, ho dispatched, with 
similar powers, tho two men that had remained 
with him, one to Coiidesuyo, and tho other to 
Andesiiyo, while he himself wandered to Cuzco, 
creating liuman beings os he passed along. In 
Pueblo (!3acha he was attacked by the newly 
created Indians, but reduced them to subiiiissioii, 
as in the version already quotcil. In Cuzco he also 
crcateil a tribe, and gave to the place its name. 
When he arrived at the seashore, he was joined by 
his associates, and they all walked across the 
sea as though it were solid earth. Tho full name 
given to this creator is Con Tici Viracocha Paclia- 
yachachic, while Ids assistants figure as ‘vira- 
cochas * generically. In Molina’s version, the two 
viracochas that remained with their master after 
the others had sot out on their mission are called 
Ymay inana Viracocha, and Tocapo Viracocha, The 
former was credited with having named trees and 
plants, and with having instructed the Indians as 
to their nutritive and medicinal virtues. Toca|K), 
on the other hand, named the rivers, and taught 
the people about the fruits and flowers. Accord- 
ing to the same variant of the myth, the sun, while 
rising from the Island of Titicaca in human shape, 
addressed the ancestors of the Incas, promising 
them that their descendants would rule tho land 
and subject many tribes. ^ 

5 . Primitive tribes. — The Aravnik of Guiana say 
that, before tlie existimce of mankind, a being 
broke off twigs and pieces of bark from a silk- 
cotton tree and threw them broadcast around him. 
Some turned into birds ; others fell into the water 
and became fish ; still others fell on land and 
became beasts, reptiles, men, and women. The 
Warrau myth begins with a period when tho 
ancestors or the Indians lived in the sky. There 
1 Bruhl, op. cU. 404-472. 


Okonorotc’, a great hunter, once ])urHued a bird for 
many days. At length ho was able to shoot it, but 
bis quarry fell into a deep pit and was lost tosiglit. 
Okonoroto’, however, saw daylight in the pit, and 
soon discovered a land down below, inliabited by 
many quadrupeds. He hung a long piece of bush- 
rope down towards tho earth, and climl)ed down. 
Alter a successful cliase, he returned home with 
some venison. The Wiirrau relished the food so 
much that they decided to emigrate to the earth. 
After many of them had climbed down, a woman 
of large proportions got stuck in the opening, and, 
thougli her follow- tribesmen attempted to extricate 
her, it was found impossible. Accordingly, those 
Warrau who were already on the earth were 
obliged to remain intlnfir new place of residence, 
while those who were still in the sky-land could not 
but stay in the upper regions. The same story, with 
trilling niodilieations, is told by the Carib Indiana.* 

The Bakairiy a Carib tribe living on the afHiieuts 
of the upper Xingu river, regard the sun tm a 
large ball made of the feathers of the red macaw 
and tho toucan, and the moon as a corresponding 
ball of the tail feathers of the Cassicus. The sun 
is covered at night with a large pc., whudi is 
removed at daybreak. During the rainy season it 
is carried by a snail, during the dry season by tho 
fast-flying humming-bird. The waning of the 
moon is duo to the successive appearance of a 
lizard, an ordinary armadillo, and a giant arma- 
dillo, the last of winch completely covers the feather- 
ball. Corre-sponding explanations ere offered for 
solar and lunar eclipses. Or. jn is a frame for dry- 
ing manioc, the larger stars form doorpost knobs, 
and Sirius constitutes a large cross-beam supporting 
the frame on the side. The Pleiades are simidy a 
pile of Hour-grains. Tho firmament show’s merely 
a duplication of terrestrial affairs : tlie Indians find 
there manioc, cultivated soil, forests, etc. Tlie 
Milky Way is a hut^e tomtom, near which the tw'o 
culture-heroes, Keri and Kamc, performed their 
deeds. Other lieavenly phenomena are regarded 
as a jaguar, ant-eater, vulture, etc. 

The place of a ifcnuine conmofiony ie taken by a nuiiibcr of 
myths, accounting not so much fur the ultimate origin as for the 
more or loss miraculous arrangement and regulation of obHcrvcd 
phenomena tlirough tho power of the twin c’ulturt'-heroes^ Kerl 
and Kame. Practically everything now exint.ing in the univrrne 
is belioved to have exiatod fion» tho very beginning : there were 
even some Hakairi tribesmen and members of other tribes. Con- 
ditions, however, represented a sort of topsy-turvydom as com- 
pared with tho present (Xisuios. In the beginning the earth was 
the sky. Earth and skv were In close proximity, ho that it was 
{Kissible to walk to and fro. Keri ha»le the sky shift iU position, 
for his people were dying ; but the sky refused to do so. Then 
Keri decided to depart. Accordingly, ho and all his tribe went 
to the earth, and the sky rose to its nresent height. Tlie sun 
was in the possesHion of the Unihu vulture ; when the bird was 
away, darkness reigned supremo. Owing to this darknf^ss, the 
tapir fell into a pit belonging to the Urubn. Keri saw him and 
entered one of nis front feet ; while Kame, who had entered a 
little yellow singing-bird, was to inform his brother of everything 
that was ^oing on. When the vulture swooped down on bis 
prey, Keri seized him and, on pain of deaili, ordered him to 
surrender the sun. The ITrubd aispatt'hed bis brother to bring 
tho sun, but his messenger only came back with tho dawn. Sent 
back again, tho vulture^ brother offered Keri the moon, but the 
hero persisted in his demand until the »iin was prc Hcnted to 
him. Then he releoHCd the Urubii. The nun was Nhiiiing con- 
tinually, and Keri did not know what to do with it, though 
finally he covered it with a large pot, which w'us simply removed 
to make daylight. Thus, tho latter-day distinction of day and 
night was first intrcKluced. Tho moon was given to Kame. 
Another quasi-coHmogonlc tale ac(*ounts for the origin of the 
Paraiiatinga and Rouuro-KuliHehu rivers. Keri and name were 
.HGut for water. They found three ]K)t8 with water, but broke 
two of them, so that Ibe water Howed down, forming the water- 
course^s in question. 

The remaining origin-tales of the Hakairi, though for the 
greater jiart belonging to the same cycle, Jire not cosmojfoniu at 
all, hut merely narrate tho heroes’ (>xploitg in acquinii)^ fire, 
manit>u, tobacco, the haminoitk, and other necessaries of life for 
the benefit of mankind.^ 

1 K. F. Im Thurn, Among the Indiana of Guiana (I.iondon, 
1883), 370 f. 

K. von den Steinen, (Inter den Haturvolkem Zentral- 
Brmiliena (Berlin, 1894), 357-386. 
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The Paressi, though members of the Nu-Arawak 
family, possess a number of cosmic notions akin 
to those of the hakairi. Tliey also believe the sun 
to be composed of rod macaw feathers, which are 
hidden in a gourd at night and uncovered by their 
owner at daybreak. The moon consists of yellow 
* mulling * feathers. The full moon begins to wane 
when a thin spider appears on its edge, and it is 
successively covered by four armadillos, the last 
being the giant armadillo, Dasypics gigas. The 
galaxy is dotted with countless yellow miits, and 
of the stars many are recognized os an ostrich, 
jaguar, or some other animal. In the beginning 
thiire was a woman named Maisd. Neither earth 
nor water wtus in existence, and there was no light. 
She took a piece of wood and introduced it into her 
iKKly, from which there then issued forth the Uio 
Cuyaha. Its niuddv stream was soon followed by 
the limpid waters of the Rio Parcssi. Maiso then 
placed land in the stream, and thus made the 
earth. Maisb also gave birth to many quasi- 
human beings of stone, first of all being Daruka- 
vaitere, who married Uarahiulu. This couple 
procreated the sun, the moon, and all the other 
eelestial beings, and assigned to each its place in 
the firmament. Next, 1 )arukavaitcre begat parrots 
and snakes, until Maiso made bis wire conceive 
Uazalo, the ancestor of the Paresai and the first 
really human being. ^ 

Of tlie Weltanschauung of the Bororo wo have, 
uuforturiatelv, but a meagre sketch. Like the 
Rakairi and Paresai, they regard the sun and miMm 
as bunches of macaw feathers. Mankind are be- 
lieved to dwell on a large island in a river. The 
sun and moon, or their owners, are on one side and 
pass through the river ; when they meet, the moon 
passes by and becomes tlio new moon. The Plei- 
ades are the blossoms of a tree, Orion is looked 
upon as a tortoise, and single stars are generally 
regarded as sand-fleas, Venus, for example, being 
characterized as ‘ the largo sand-flea.* The rainbow 
is supposed to be a large shamanistic water-snake. 
A meteor that amieared during the second (Jer- 
man Xingu expedition was regarded as the soul 
of a shaman bent on afflicting some Bororo with 
dysentery."^ 

The cosmogonie notions of the Jibaro of Ecuador 
are insufliciently known. According to one talc, 
the world was fashioned by a great spirit who 
amused himself with manumeturing clay objects. 
He constructed a large blue vessel, and placed it 
where the sky is nowadays seen. 

A more detailed account is ^iven of the deluge. A member of 
the Murato sub-tribe was fishing in a lagoon. A little c.rocc^lle 
Bwallowe<J his hook, and was killed by t.Tio Indian. The mother 
of the croo^Nliles was ho inoensed at this deed that she struck 
the water with her tail, and flooded all the country bordering 
on the lagoon. All the Indians perished, save a single individual 
who climbed ajnvai palm, where lio stayed many days in utter 
darkness. From time to tune he dropped a pivai fruit, but he 
invariably heard it strike water. One day, however, the fruit 
ap|>oarcd to strike the earth. The Murato climbed down, built 
a lodge, began to till the soil, and planted a piece of flesh from 
his own IWKly. From this there grew up a woman, whom he 
married. A dcluge-myth dorivea from the Caflari, but also 
attributed by Suarez to the Jibaro, records the escape of two 
brothers, who fled from the flood to the top of a inountain, which 
coo tin lied rising with the elevation of the waters. After the 
flood the two Indians went in ouesl of food, and on their return 
were astonished to And isjme dishes already prepared in the hut 
they had con.struotcd. One of the brothers hid himself In order 
to fathom the mystery, and discovere<l two parrot-women, who 
set themselves to preparing the meal. Suddenly rushing from 
his hiding-place, he seized one of the bird-women and married 
her. The couple had t hroe sons and three daughters, who be- 
came the ancestors of the Jibaro.8 

The Caraya of tlie AragnayA River believe that 
their ancestor, Kaboi, and his jieople once lived in 
the under ^^orld, whore the Bun sliono when the 
earth was dark, and vice versa. Uoariiig the call 
of a hinl, Kaboi decided to follow it. He got to 

' Von den Steinen, op. cii. 435-439. 

2 /ft. 613-516. 

* UivL-t, Les /ntffensjiftaro* (Paris, 1908), 91 f. 


an opening leading to the earth, bnt, while hia 
companions Bucceeded in passing through it, he 
himself proved too Inrge^ and was able to get only 
his head above ground. The other Indians gathered 
many kinds of fruit, also honey and bees, as well 
as dead and dry wood, and brought their finds to 
the chief. Kaboi told them that, while the country 
seemed to bo beautiful and fertile, its inhabitants, 
as indicated by the dry wood, could not live to the 
old ago that fell to the lot of their own people, for 
in the under world the Indians attained a very 
great age, and ilied only when they were too old to 
move any part of their body. In spite of this 
warning, tlie people nref erred to stay a rove ground. 
Accordingly, while tneir fellow-beings in the lower 
regions are still in the prime of life, the descendants 
of Kaboi’s companions are destined to die. At an 
^pareiitly later period, two |K)werful beings, 
Tenira and Sokroa, hurled all the Indians into a 
blazing fire and then destroyed each other in a 
trial of strength. Only two dwarf parrots and two 
belated youtlis, returning from the hunt after the 
destruction of their fellow-tribesmen, escaped. 
When the young men sot out on the next day 
to hunt, they heard the pounding of mortars, and 
on their return discovered that their meals had 
been prepared by unknown hands. This was 
repeated on the next day. On the third day they 
discovered that the food had been cooked by the 
two parrot- women, married them, and thus be- 
came the ancestors of the modem Caraya. 

Another tale re(x>unts the destruction of the Indians by a 
flood. The Caraya were out hunting and drove their game into 
a pit. After taking out the captured animals, they dug up the 
magician named Anatiua, and brought him to their village. 
Frightened by hia strange antics and utdntclligilile gibberish, 
they fled from him, but Anatiua pursued them. He hod with 
him numerous calabashes filled with water. By breaking these, 
he made the river rise until ho had caused a deluge. The 
Indians fled to the top of two mountain-peaks^ but Anatluii 
Hummoned to his aid several species of llsh. Finall}’', one fish 
poMsussing a brak-like mouth ascended the peaks from the rear, 
imshud the jieople down, and thus drownea them. Only a few 
uf them escaped. These descended to the valley when the 
waters had fallen again. ^ 

The Caingaug of the State of ParanA (Brazil) 
tell of a great flood which Bubmerged the entire 
world inhabited by their aiiccBtors, with the ex- 
ception of a single mountain -peak. Tho Caiu- 
gaiig, the Kadjurukre, and the Kanie all swam 
towards this summit, carrying lircsticks in their 
mouths, but only the Caingang and a Hinall num- 
ber of Kuruton Indians reached the goal, where 
they stayed without food for many days, some 
lying on tho ground, while others, for lack of 
space, were obliged to cling to the branches of the 
trees. They were boginniiig to give up hope when 
they heard the singing of saracuru (water-fowl), 
which were carrying humpers full of earth. By 
dropping this into the water, they caused the flood 
to recede. Tho Indians shoutea to them to make 
haste, which they did, asking the ducks to aid 
them. In a short time they got to the summit of 
tho mountain and formed a platform, on which the 
Caingang departed, those tliat had clung to the 
branches of the trees being transformed into Monito, 
and the Kuruton into Caraya, Indians. Because 
the saraeura had begun their work in the east, 
all tho watercourses of the land flow towards the 
west into the Parand. After the flood the Cain- 
gang established themselves in the vicinity of the 
mountains. The Kadjurukro and Kame, whoso 
souls had gone to du'cll inside the sierra, began to 
cut roads, and finally succeeded in getting out in 
two opposite directions. Tho Kadjurukro entered 
a level coimtry watered by a brook and without 
rocks, so that their feet remained small. The 
road of the Kame, however, led to a rocky region, 

1 P. Ehretircich, * Beitr^e zur Volkerkunde Brasiliena* Fsr- 
bffentlichungen aus dem kimiglichen Museum fiir Vblkerkunde^ 
ii. (Berlin, 1891) 39-41. 
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where their feet were bruised and swelled up to 
their present size. As there was no npring there, 
they had to beg water of the Kadjuiukrc. On 
leaving the sierra, tlie Caingang ordered the 
Kuruton to look for the baskets and ealabnshes 
which they had abandoned below before the deluge. 
The Kuruton departed, but were too lazy to re- 
ascend the mountain, so th<w remained where they 
were and never joined the Caingang. During the 
night following their departure from the sierra, 
they built a lire, and a Kadjunikre made tigers out 
of the ashes and coals, bidding them devour the 
people and the game. As he had not enougli coal 
left for painting the creatures he meant to fashion 
next, he made th^,tapirs, painting them with ashes 
and bidding them eat game. But, as they were 
hard of hearing, they asked him to tell them again 
what to do. Being already engaged in creating 
another species, the Kadjurukre answered gruffly, 

* Eat leaves ancl the branches of trees 1 * Since then 
they have eaten only foliage and the branches or 
fruits of trees. The Kadjurukre was making an- 
other animal, which still lacked a tongue, teeth, and 
sevei’al claws, when the day began to break. As 
he was unable to complete the animal in the day- 
light, he quickly put a thin rod in its mouth and 
said, * As you have no teeth, feed on ants I * Hence 
the imperfections of the ant-eater. The next night 
the Kadjurukre resumed his labours and (‘-reated 
other animals and insects, among them the betis. In 
the meantime the Kanie had created other animals 
to combat his rival’s, such as the pumas, venomous 
snakes, and wasps. All the Indians marched on 
together. Thoyoiing men of the Kadjiirukre’s band 
married the girls in the Kame’s, and vice versa ; and, 
as there were still left a great many young men, 
these married the Caingang women. For this reason 
the Kadjurukre, Caingang, and Kamo consider 
themselves allies and relatives of one another.^ 

The Tu2n derive their origin from Monan, the 
enmtor. Ofrendc<l by his creatures, this deity 
caused a universal conflagration, which destroyed 
all human beings save Irinmage. Upon the solici- 
tation of Irinmage, Monan extinguished the fire, 
and afterwards gave him a wife. From the dos- 
cendant.s of this pair there issued Monan Maire, 
who acted as culture-hero, transforming men into 
animals and establishing the cultivation of plants. 
However, the Indians foarcMl him for his magic, and 
forced him to commit suicide. One of his descend- 
ants, Maire Poxi, dwelt in insignificance among 
mankind, hut finally ascended to heaven radiant 
with beauty. His son vainly attempted to follow, 
being transformed into stone. Another scion of 
the same line, Maire Ata, begat the twins Tamen- 
duaro and Arikute. The brothers w'ent in search 
of their father, who resided in the east, and were 
subjected to a number of tests. They proved their 
miraculous powers by shooting an arrow into the 
sky and sending an arrow into its notch, con- 
tinuing this process until the chain of arrows was 
conipleto. Tiioy further pnsseil through clashing 
rocks (‘symplogades’) and descended to the under 
world. In the course of their wanderings Arikute 
attacked his brother, wlio caused a deluge, from 
which both were obliged to flee, seeking the 
shelter of trees. After the flood they re-peopled 
the earth, becoming the ancestors of two tribal 
divisions.^ 

The Araucanians worship as iheir supremo deity 
the representative of tiiundor, lightning, and fire, 
the latter being regarded as the origin of all life. 
This deity, Pillan, is believed to reside on the 
highest summits of the Andes, and definite localities 

' Luclen Adam, * Le Parler deH Oainjranns,’ Congris Intemat. 
de* Am&rieanisteH, Xlle S«-'88ion (Pariw, 10U2), H17-330. 

>P. EhTvmeloh^uie Alylhenu. LegendendemUdanutr. UrviUker 
und lAre Bezithungen zu denen rfordamerikai und der alien 
WeU (Berlin, 1906X 80, 41, 49. 


are .still named after him. At a later period there 
appeared Mapu, the creator of tlio rarlb, and 
Pillan heeame his enemy, grmlually assuming tlm 
character of an evil being. His ln(^ssengers and 
suhonlinate genii introiluced iliscase. among the 
Indians and their cattle, but could bo driven away 
by means of burning branches. ( )ne of these super- 
natural beings, named Chernive, took the form of 
comets and large meteors, and generally resided 
near the crater of volcanoes. Smaller meteorites 
were inhabited by another form of being witli 
human head and serpentine body. The moon, 
Aiicliimalgucn, was the wife of the sun, and was 
formerly regarchul as a beneficent deity. More 
recently, she is described as an iffnis fatnns^ who 
frightens the traveller by tlirowing herself niider 
his horse’s body. When the ruler attempts to 
lasso her, she flees and seeks refuge in the hut of a 
witch. ^ 

U^SUmA . — While the material available for com- 
panson is far from conipleto, some interesting his- 
torical problems present themselves to the student 
of Central and South American myths. So far as 
homologies occur among neighbouring tribes, or 
tribes linguistically affiliated, the theory of dis- 
persion from a common source of origin oilers tlie 
readiest explanation of the similarities in question. 
Thus, there can he no doubt that the Warrati and 
Carih myths recorded by Im Thiirn have a common 
prototype, and the conception of sun and moon as 
tails of feathers can hardly be supposed to have 
originated independently among the Bakairi, Par- 
esai, and Bororo. The suvreptitious preparation of 
food by bird-women constitutes so characteristic a 
motive that, though the Jibaro are far removed 
from the Caraya, we cannot assume tliat the inci- 
dent developea twice, and we must depend on 
future research to indicate more clearly the path 
of transmission. It is far more difficult to apply 
tliia theory to the South American deliige-mytns. 
Wliile in the northern half of the New World the 
deluge-myth generally assumes a stereotyped form 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, embodying highly 
characteristic elements, the South American nar- 
ratives of floods do not seem to be united by any 
striking element of likeness. Tii the absence of 
such homologies the possibility of independent 
development cannot bo denied, and we might sup- 
pose with Aiidreo* that, so far as the myths are 
autochthonous,^ the flood motive has been sug- 
gested several times by local inundations. In view 
of the cultural affinity of North and South America, 
the question broached by Ehrenreicli, whether 
this relationship is exemplified in the inythology 
of these continents, is of great significance. As 
Ehrenroich points out, the arrow-chain by which 
heroes ascend to an upper world in British Cofumhian 
mythology recurs among the Eastern Tupi, who 
aro separated from their northern kinsmen i>y fifty 
degrees of latitude ; and the blocking of a passage- 
way to another w'orld by a j)erson of generous pro- 
portions is equally prominent in the Warrau, 
Caraya, and Miuidan cosmogonies.* But, striking 
as are these resemblances, they aro as yet suggiis- 
tivo rather than convincing, ainl it must devolve 
on future investigators to settle the jiroblcni of a 
pristine community of cosmogonic tales in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Psychologically, it is perhaps worth while to 
emphasize the essentially un philosophical character 
of the South American cosmogonies. A certain 
degree of systematization is apparent in the Mexi- 
can, Mayan, and Peruvian myths ; hut the bulk of 
even these cosmogonic narratives is akin in spirit 

1 O. Burger, Aeht Lehr- und Wanderjahre in Chile (Leipzig, 
lOOOX 88. 

3 K. Atidree, Fluttagen (Brunswick, 1801). 

9 Ehrenreich, op. cU. 60, 82. 
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and substance to tlie folk-tales current among 
their loss civil izod congeners in both Americas. 
The Quiche myth is [nobably fuller of abstract 
conceptions than any other Central and South 
American creation-story, yet these metaphysical 
portions of the Povol Vuh are relatively insignifi- 
cant compared with the elaborate tale of the twin 
heroes, wnich has numerous parallels on both con- 
tinents. Contrary to the tra<litional theory that 
folk-tales are degenerate myths, it might, there- 
fore, be plausibly contended that myths are merely 
Mdrche.n with a speculative gloss, or secondarily 
investoil with a religious significance. This view, 
however, which has lieen ur^ed by the present 
writer,* still awaits intensive discussion. 

LirntATURB.— This i« sufficiently indicated in the article. 

Robert H. Lowie. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mu- 
hammadan).— The account in the Qur’an of the 
creation of the universe is founded upon an im- 
perfect version of the story in Genesis. In xli. 8 fF. 
it is written (Rod well’s tr.) ; 

* Do ye indeed disbelieve in Him who In two days created 
the earth ? . . . and He hath placed on the e.artli the lirm 
mountains which tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed its nourishments throuirhout it, for the craviri)^ of 
oil alike, in four days ; then He aiiplied Himself to the lieavon, 
which was but ainoke : and to it and to tiie earth He said : 
“ dome 3 'e, In obedience or a^uiiiHl your will “ ; and they both 
said ; “ We come obedient.” And He completed them as aeven 
heavens in two days, and in each heaven made known iU 
office ; and He furnished the lower heaven wiiit li^iils and 
guardian angels.* Other references are xv. ISfif., xvi. 8ff., 
XXXV. 12, etc. 

The commentators Zainahsliari and Baid&wi, 
whose remarks are ab8tra<!te<l in the notes to 


Sale’s Koran (Txmd. 1734, n. 389), explain that 
the ‘ smoko * or * darkness ’ of the bcavtui pro- 
ceeded from the waters under the throne of God 
(which was created before the heavens and the 
earth), and rose above the water ; and, the water 
being dried up, the eart.h was formed out of it ; 
and the heavens out of the smoko which had 
mounted aloft. It is added that the heavens were 
created on Thursday ; the sun, moon, and stars 
on Frid^, in the evening of which Adam wa.s 
made. The guanlian angels were apjHnnted to 
ward off pryinfj devils (Baidawi, ib. 211). The 
Traditions add little to this vague material : 

* (tod was; i)iit nothing was l)efor« Him, and His imperial 
throne was upon water. After that (1 <m 1 created tiie regions 
and the earth ; and wrote everything on the tablet of His 
own memory.’ ‘Tlio angels were created from a bright gem, 
and the jinn from flro witliout smoke, and Adam from clay.’ 
* When God created Adam in {laradise . . . the devil came and 
took a look at him, and, when he saw him with a body, he 
knew that God had created a creation which could not guard 
itself from hunger’ {MUhkM al~Ma^dbih, tr. Matthews, Cal- 
cutta, 1810, XXIV. i. 1). 


Orthodox Muslim imagination has elaborated a 
fantastic idea of the Crcalioii out of these scanty 
materials, aideil by suggestions from foreign 
sources (such as the seven spheres and seven 
climates), but without allowing notions of science 
or philosophy to trench upon revelation. Thus the 
Qur’an (ii. 20, Ixxviii. 6) states that Ihe earth wa.s 
‘ spread out as a bed,’ or * as a carpet ’ ; so it mani- 
festly must he a flat surface. The Muhaminadaiis 
interpret the sayings of their Prophet literally, and 
believe that there are seven heavens, one above the 
other, and seven earths, one beneath tho other ; 
and they lay down the distances between them, 
and the diameter of each, and the substance of 
which each is constructed, with much precision. 
( rhese valueless sj>eculations and opinions may he 
read in some detail in Lane, 1001 Nights^ London, 
lSf>9, Introd., note 2.) One account pretends that, 
the se.vcn 8upLM-iiii|)osed earths being unstable, God 
Croat t'd a series of supports l)cneath them : first 
lie ordered an immense angel to go lieneath and 
hold the earth (or rather the seven earths) on his 
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shoulders ; and beneath his feet, to suiiport him, 
God created a rock of ruby, with 70()0 perfora- 
tions, from each of which poured a sea. But the 
rock stood upon nothing, so God created a huge 
bull called Knyiita, with 4000 eyes, and an equal 
number of other features, to hear it up on his 
back and horns. And under tho hull C»otl made 
Behemoth (Baharnut), the giant fish, to lie; be- 
neath which was placcil water, and under the water 
darkness, ‘and tho knowledge of mankind fails 
as to what is under the darkness ’ (al-Damlri, Ibn- 
al-Wardi, etc., ap. Lane, on. cit.)\ but the general 
belief is that there lies Hell with its seven stages, 
just as Paradise is simposod to he in the seventh 
heaven or above it. M^islim philosophers naturally 
did not always siihscrilie to such opinions, but, os 
their philosophy was wholly borrowed, their ideas 
of cosmogony possess no original value. 


LirKRATURB.— This given in ihe article. 

Stanlky Lane-Poole. 

COSMOGONY (Polynesian). — Throughout 
Polynesia the creation of the world is assigned to 
Taiigaloa, the god of heaven, who is thus named 
in Tonga and Samoa, while in Tahiti, Raiatea, the 
Hervoy Islands, and elsewhere he is called Taaroa, 
in New Zealand Tangaroa, and in Hawaii Kanaloa. 
Ho dwells in the highest heaven, and is often 
believed to have the form of a bird, this being his 
aspect as the celestial wind-god. The sun is his 
left eye, and he is likewise often the god of the 
sea, the mirror and the earthly repre.sentative of 
the blue sky. His wife i^^ an enormous rock named 
0-te-papa, by whom he hocamo tho parent of the 
gods, the planets, tho son, and the winds. The 
goils, in their turn, were tho parents of mankind, 
although, according to other accounts, Tanmiloa 
himself formed man of red earth. Besides 0-tc- 
papa, Tangaloa had other wives, by one of whom, 
Ilina, at once his daughter and liis wife (as in 
many other cosmopmic myths), some legends made 
him the parent of heaven, earth, sea, and numerous 
f^ods. After man he created beasts, fowls, and 
fishes. Still other creation-myths ascribe the 
creation of the sky, clouds, stars, winds, beasts, 
fishes, sea, and the like to Raitubu, ‘ tho maker of 
heaven,’ a sort of demiurge and the son of Tangaloa. 
The earth is also explained, especially in the western 
Soc.iety Islands, as the exterior of Tangaloa’s body, 
while in Raiatea he was believed to live in a sort 
of mussel, throwing away the shells from time to 
time, and thus enlarging the world. The myth of 
the cosmic egg was not unknown in Polynesia. A 
legend current in Hawaii, the Society Islands, and 
Tahiti, made Tangaloa, in his aspect as a bird, a 
prisoner for long ages in a gigantic egg. Ho finally 
luoke this place of confinement, however, and the 
two halves of the shell formed the heaven and the 
earth, while the smaller fragments liecamo the 
islands. Another tradition makes tho islands hits 
broken from the cosmic rock 0-te-papa, as she was 
dragged by her husliand through the sea, or else 
pieces broken oft’ from tho mainland by angry gods. 
The myth of tho cosmic egg recurs in New Zealand, 
where mankind were believed to be produced from 
an egg laid on the waters by a gigantic bird. 

Tangaloa’s exertions at the creation of the world 
were so great that, according to some cosmogonic 
legends of Poljaiesia, the salt sweat which streamed 
from him forim^d the ocean. From this ocean 
Tangaloa attempted to fish the earth ; hut, just as 
land w as appearing above the surface of the water, 
his line hroKe, and the potential continent was 
dashed into a mass of small islands. A similar 


legend of 'J’angaloa fisliing up the earth was found 
in Harnoa, though the inchoate condition of Poly- 
nesian cosmogony is again exemplified by the exist- 
ence in this island of divergent myths on this 
subject. Two islands, Savaii and Upolu, were 
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hurled from heaven by Taiiffaloa. He then sent 
his daughter, Turi or Tali, to people this first 
land, and she, assuming the form of a snipe, settled 
down upon the islands, hearing with her a creeper 
which grew in the earth that formed l>eneath her 
feet. From the decaying leaves and temlrils of 
the creeper (uuue worms, which Tuli pec-ked in two 
with her beak, thus forming human beings. 

Hoth heaven and earth were regarded as im* 
tersonal in Samoa, Tahiti, and Rarotonga, and as 
)eing so close together that men oould not stand 
unright, but were forced to crawl on the ground. 
Tno tw'o were separate^l, according to the Samoan 
and Rarotongan versions of the myth, by a man 
who pressed them apart. In Tahiti, on the other 
hand, Ru, the sea-go<i, raised the sky to its present 
elevation. In Raiatea, a monstrous cuttle-fish held 
the earth and the heaven together, but he was 
kille<l by the sun-god Maui, whereupon the sky 
rose up to heaven. On the shoulders or the hack 
of this god the earth rests ; and, when he moves, the 
earth quakes. He is also confused with Tangaloa 
as the deity who fiHhe<l the earth from the sea, 
while in other legends he takes the place of Tan- 
galoa’sdauglitcr, Tuli, assumes the shape of a bird, 
and forms man by dividing a worm in two. In 
Tonga the earthquake is caused by the subter- 
ranean god Mafujlco, who carries Samoa in his left 
aim. This same phcnoimmon is elsewhere ascribed 
to other gods, such as Maui himself in Tahiti. 

Throughout this cycle of Polynesian cosmogonic 
myth one fact, not without parallel in other re- 
ligions, is clear. 0-te-papa, the primal barren 
earth or rock, represents the female principle, which 
is fructified ana made to give birth to all things 
living, by the fertilizing rain which falls from the 
superin (mm bent male 'rangaloa, the .sky. In New 
Zealand the myth of the 8eparati<jn of earth and 
sky undergoes a curious in oiiili cation. 

Originally llangi, the sky, who lakes the plat^e of the general 
Polynesian Tangaloa, who beironies a mere sea-gfMi in this 
island, was closely united in nuptial embracij with Papa, the 
earth. From this union sprang countless children, but they 
were forced to dwell In utter darkness. In discomfort at this 
gloomy existenciu, the offspring of the pair sought to separate 
their parents. Tii-matauoiiga, the most <'nn*l of all, urged that 
llangi and Papa he kilhid ; but Tane-inahuta, the god of trees, 
urged that the pair he (larted. All assented, excepting Tawhiri- 
iiiatea, the go{l «)f winds. The gods in turn now cndeavourutl to 
break the embrace of tluir parentH— R(niga-ma-tane, the god of 
cultivated plants, llaumia-tikitikl, the god of wild plants, Tan- 
galoa, f;hu go«l of fishes and reptiles, and Tu-matauoriga, the god 
of heroes. Finally, Tane-inahuta pressed his back agiUnst his 
mother and his feet against his father, thus parting R^gi from 
Papa. Tawhiri-iuutca, however, was angry with^liis brothers 
and followed bis father, so that the wind and his children, Uio 
storm winds, still make war on the forests and the sea, and only 
man, the offspring of the terrible Tu-matauenga, is able to 
resist them. Strife also arose among the gods who nad remained 
on earth, especially tetween the god of the sea and the god of 
the forest, since the latter gave Tu-inatauenga woo<l for fishing- 
implements, wherefore the sea is angry with men and seeks to 
devour them. On the other hand, Ma-tauenga and his offspring, 
mankind, were able to conquer all the gods, with the exception 
of the wind which blows from heaven. 

Tills version, although more detailed than any 
other rolynosian croation-iiiytli, is obviously of 
mucli later origin than the legends current else- 
where in this part of Oceania. 

Litbraturb.-— Waitz-Gerland, Anthro-pol. der Naturvblker 
(Leipzig, 1872), vl. 282-289, 246-254 ; A. Bastlan, Die heilige 
Sage der Polynesier (Leipzig, 1881). LOUIS H. (xRAY. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Roman). 
— The only Roman cosmogonies which go beyoml 
mere single statements about the origin of the world 
are found in the works of later writers. They be- 
long, therefore, to a period when Roman culture 
was permeated with foreign, and especially Greek, 
elements. On the other hand, we meet with vari- 
ous cosniogonical ideas which may he referred 
without hesitation to the earliest Roman times. 
We shall, therefore, give some account of these, 
and afterwards inquire how far they enter into, and 


give a genuinely Roman character to, the cos- 
mogonies of a later age. 

I. Early cosmogonical ideas. — Nearly all the 
coMuogonical ideas of the Homans were connected 
with the god Janus, who is admittedly one of the 
very oldc.st Roman divinities (cf. c.ff. Herodian, i. 16 : 
Ofbi dftxoii&raTQi rijs^lrdKlas imx^pLo^)- As F. Lukas 
(see Literature) puts it, he is related to Juppiter 
as the First is to the Highest. Accordingly, in the 
public worsliip of the Romans the first sacrilice was 
Iiaid to Janus (Mart. Epig, x. 28. 2). As first in 
time ho was naturally also regarded as the cause 
of all that followed aftc^r. So Festus, explaining 
why the first sacrifice was paid to Janus, adds : 

* Jano primum fuisse snpplicatum, quasi parenti, a 
quo renim omnium faetum putabant prmcipiuin.* 
M. Val. Messala, the augur (50 n.c.), descril^B his 
cosmogonical character more fully : ‘ qui cuncta 
iingit eademque rogit, aiiiiae terraeque vim ac 
natiiram gravem atque piroiiam in profundum dila- 
boiitem, igni.s atipie animae levem, in iinmensnm 
in sublime fugientein, copulavit circurndato coolo,* 
etc. (Macr. Sat. i. 9). Martial {Epig. x. 28. 1) 
describes him as * sator mundi.' As the author of 
organic life, lie is de.scribed in a fragment of the 
Saliaric Hymn ( Varro, Ling. Lat. 7, 26) as ‘ duoims 
cerus* — where ‘dnoniis’ — ‘good,’ and ‘cerus’ 
(or *korus,’ connected with creo, Skr. kavy ‘to make’) 
means a creative spurit, and, as it is an older word 
for Genius, the creative deity of the family in 
particular (Lukas, p. 200). As the author of life, 
lie was also invoked os Consivius (a con^erendo, 
Macr. Sat. i. 9, 16). 

It is clear, then, that Janus was a cosmogonic 
piersonage. But it is difiicult to say what cosmic 
principle, if any, was originally represented by 
iiim. Here everything depends on the meaning of 
the name, about which opinions have varied greatly 
iKith in ancient nnd in modern times (cf. Roscher, 
s.v. ‘Janus’). Of the ancient explanations, that 
which regarded Janus as a piersonification of the 
Sun (Nigid. Fig. in Macr. Sat. i. 9, 11, etc.) has been 
most generally adopted by recent writers, amongst 
whom we include those who think of the sun’s light 
rather than the sun itself (cf. Roscher, l.c. ; Lukas, 

{ ). 202, etc.). According to another and very simi- 
ar ancient view, Janus represented the Heaven 
(Macr. Sat. i. 9, 11), and, further, wo are informed 
by Varro that in this character hooccupued a pJace 
or the highest honour among the Etruscans— ai^rAi/ 
Tra.ph. Ooi/irxois ovptivhv Xiytadai Kal (<f>opop irdirijs irpolffws 
[ap. J. Lydus, De mens. iv. 2). Wow, there is a 
remarkable fragment of an Etruscan cosmogony in 
the oracle of Vegoia or Vegone (see Gromat. Vet. 
350 ; cf. Muller-Dceckc, Die Etrusk. ii. 30 If., 165, 
299, 312; Freller, Eom. Mytiwl. i. 172, 256), which 
begins: ‘Scias mare ex aeUiere remotuni. Cum 
autom Juj)j>iter terrani Etruriae sihi vindicavit,’ 
etc. Hero we have a Latin translafion, proba)»ly 
of the 2nd or 3rd cent. B.U., of an ancituit Etruscan 
oracle, which, according to Freller, roprcseiiLs 
ancient Italian popular belief. The oracle, which 
relates to the protection of landed jiroperty in 
Etruria, is thus pirofaced by a priestly doctrine 
about the origin of the world ; tiie Sea arose by 
sepwiration out of primal .^Eth(*r — and the same 
must also have been as.serted in the original ora(Je 
alKmt tho Earth (Freller, i. 256 n.). But vEther 
i.s piractically the same as Heaven (see art. AiTUER 
ill vol. i. ; Roscher, s.v. * Aithor’), with which we 
are told that J anus was identified in Etruria, and 
it includes the notion of Light (see ‘Greek* art. 
above; and Lukas, p. 208— ‘Aether = Licht des 
Hinmiels’), which others regarded as tho essential 
attribute of Janus. Hence it is reasonable to sup- 
ose that the early Italians not only regarded 
anus as creator of the world, but piictured liis 
creative activity after the manner described 
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in tlie Etruscan oracle (Lukas, loc. cit. ; Prcllor, 
p. 172). 

2 . Literary cosmogonies. — We arc now in a 
position to inquire how far tlie cosinogonies of the 
later poets can be rcgardtMl as an independent 
product of Iloiiuin thought. \Vc may fairly ascribe 
this character to any cosmogony wlacli is based on 
the ideas already described. Franz Lukas has 
tried to show that this is the case with regard to 
the theory skotchecl by Ovid in the Metatn. i. 6 ff., 
and Fasti, i. 103 11*. Ovid’s is also, so far as we 
know, the only complete cosmogony whose depend- 
ence on primitive lioinan ideas can be at all confi- 
dently assorted. To it, therefore, we shall now turn. 

In the Metamorphoses wo read that the world 
was preceded by Chaos. This was not, however, 
the empty void of the llesiodio cosmogony, but the 
primary substance with which space was filled. 
It was a formless and confused mass — ‘rudis in- 
digestaque moles ’ — the parts of which all struggled 
with oire another, by reason of opposite qualities of 
moist and dry, hot and cold, etc. The process by 
which the world arose out of Chaos is attributed to 
what Ovid calls ‘Deus et melior uatura.* The 
* melior natura ’ is evidently the material force by 
means of which order is brou^^ht out of chaos. Did 
it reside in matter from the first? The passage is 
not clear on this point (cf. Lukas, p. 208). Ihit at 
least it implies that at somo point of time the Deity 
either infused a higher nature into the primal auh- 
stanco, or gave effect to a higher power latent 
within it. Forthwith the diverse elements sepa- 
rated from each other, and united with their litco, 
and the wholes thus formed took up a relative 
position in accordance with their several natures. 
Fire, the lightest clement, flashed forth from the 
topmost arch of heaven ; beneath it was the Air, 
and lower still the Earth, while Water, encircling 
the latter (* circumfluus humor’), still further com- 
pressed its solid mass. Next, the Deity moulded 
the Earth, which must hero be taken os including 
the liquid element, into a sphere, and formed it in 
all its parts — seas, fountains, lakes, marshes, and 
rivers, plains, valleys, hills, and zones. He like- 
wise completed the severance of the iEthor from 
the Air, trie region of cloud and storm. Then the 
constellations, erstwhile hidden in Chaos, glowed 
in the firmament. Life in all its grades appeareil. 
The stars, as Divine llcings, dwelt in lieaven ; 
fish, bird, and beast tenanted their respective 
homes, and lastly Man was born. 

The cosmogony of the Fasti is similar, but with 
some notable ditrorcnces. There is nothing here 
about the ‘Deus’ or the ‘melior natura.” The 
former is absent because the poet is concerned with 
the evolution of the four elements rather than with 
the formation of the world ; and the latter, be- 
cause here, whatever may be the case in the 
Metam., the evolution of the primary matter is re- 
.'irded as duo to its own indwelling force. Another 
iflcrence lies in the fact that the primary matter, 
which is again called Chaos, is hero expressly 
identified with the god Janus. This brings us 
directly to the question whether the Ovidian cos- 
mogony is to be regarded as essentially Koinan. 
Now, the mere fact that Ovid equates Chaos with 
Janus counts for little, as the connexion of the 
names depends on a fantastic etymology (cf. 
lioscher, s.n. ‘.Tanus,’ pp. .35, 43). What is im- 
portant is that the cosmogoiiical ideas contained in 
the Fasti are expressly as.sociatod with the old 
Homan god. The ground-thought of the passage 
is the separation of the elements from primal 
matter in ol)cdience to the law of its own nature. 
The same thought is present in the Metam . , though ' 
there the evolutionary process is ascribed in part 
to a ‘ melior natura ’ working along with a separate 
Divine agency. We have seen, further, that the 


separation of the elements from the primal ^Ethor 
(and that apparently without reference to an 
external agency) was an ancient Etruscan doctrine, 
and that in all probability yEther and Janus were 
equivalent terms. Still the connexion of the 
Etrusean doctrine with Janus rested on conjectural 
etymological grounds. Hut the fact that Ovid 
expressly associates the same ideas with Janus is 
strong evidence both that the former inference was 
correct, and that we have here a genuine Homan 
cosmogony. At the same time it is probable that 
in the working out of the fundamental idea Ovid 
was more or less indebted to Greek thought (cf. 
Lukas, p. 209). 

The idea of a force inherent in primary matter, 
which forms the basis of Ovid’s cosmogony, appears 
also in the representations which other poets give 
of Nature in general. As examples of these, Lukas 
refers to Virg. Georg, ii. 336 11*., and j'Kn. vi. 72411*. 
In the former passage the poet ascribes the origin 
of the w’orld to the same force which at each new 
spring-time clothes it with fresh life ; 

‘ Non alioB pritna crc HcuniliB ori^inc niundi 
lIliixiHHe dies ; aliuiuvo habiiisHe tonori'in 
Grediduriiii. Vor illiid era(. ; ver nmj^nus ag'ob&t 
Orbis, et hibernis pareebaiit flutibus Kiiri, 

Qtniin ])rimae liicom pc.'ciidcM hiiusi ro, virCiiiqut 
Ferrca proffenies duns cap. it extulit urvis, 

Imuiissaeque ferae nilvis el. Huleru coelo.’ 

In the second nassnge he speaks of the Soul 
which animates the body of the world, which 
streams through every member, and from which 
every living creature sprang. In both these mss- 
ages the poet, no doubt, borrowed fretdy from 
other w’riters, and especially from Lucretius (see 
Gonington’s Virg.). Hut he gives expression to 
the thought which we have seen roa.son to believe 
was familiar to the Romans from the earliest 
time— that, namely, of the evolutionary capacity 
of matter. 

LiTEiiATiTKB.— Roscher (see OosMoaoNT and Cosmoloov ItJr.J, 
‘ Literature ’), where readers will fltid a full account and criticism 
of views relating to JaniiM ; F. Lukas, Kosm, (rcc ih.) ; Gromat, 
VH., ex roc, <3. Latdmmnn, 2 vols., Uorlin, ; K. O. 

MUller, DU Etrtutker, novved. by W. Doco.ko, 2 voIh., Stuttgart, 
1877 ; L. Preller, Him. Mythol., 2 vols., Sitl ed. by II. .Iordan, 
BerUn, 1881-3. I. F. HURNS. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Teu- 
tonic). — The wmrd ‘Teutonic,’ as wo take it, is in 
its way descri2)tivo of .all peojiles of Germanic 
origin, such an tho Scandinavian, Gorman, Dutch, 
and Anglo-Saxon. The word * Teuton ’ first ap- 
pears in the 4th cent. B.C., and is then applied to 
the Germllnic tribe living around the mouth of the 
river Elbe. Modern ethnologists join in the com- 
mon division of the Teutonic race, as yet existing, 
into three branches ; (1) tho Sc.amiinavian, (2) the 
Low German, and (3) tho High German. Tim 
Scandinavian branch includes the Icelanders, the 
Norwegians, tho Sw'edes, and tho Danes ; tho Low 
German branch includes the Frisians, tho Dutch, 
the Low or Northern Germans, the Flemings, and 
the Anglo-Saxons ; tho High Germans are the 
Germans of Middle and Upper Germany, of Switzer- 
land, and of Austria. For convenience’ sake it is 
just as well, however, to speak only of the Scandi- 
navian and tlie German branches, since this is 
both common and satisfactory.* 

As Teutons, thoso two great branches had a 
common origin and a common faith in the super- 
natural. Thus their myths are also essentially 
identical, though the Scandinavian is much richer 
than the German. This is especially the case with 
reference to their cosmogony, for which we have to 
dopend almost entirely upon Scandinavian sources. 
But whether the common stock of Teutonic l)elief 
1 Some (Uvido the entire Teutonic race into tho Eastern, 
Western, ami Northern branches. Of those the Eastern, which 
once conaiuLed of Ostrogoths, Visijjoths, and Moesogoths, is now 
extinct ; and the other two divisions are identical with the 
Qernian and the Scandinavian branches. 
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is faithfully preserved in the Northern myths is 
a matter of much dispute. In reference to this 
problem, two diflerent schools have developed — 
the conservative, and the critical — to which must 
be added a number of more or less independent | 
investigators of a mediating tyne, leaning towards 
the one side or the other, thougn, of course, having 
much in common with both (ef. Literature at end 
of art.). 

It is, however, safe to say that most modem 
scholars hold that Christianity in its earlier forms 
has, in a marked degree, influenced the old Norse 
poets, their songs, and their sagas, and conse- 
tpumtly has made it very diflicult to asccrt^iin 
which elements in this mythology are gemiinely 
Teutonic. The important poem especially 

is viewed with much suspicion, as may oe well 
noted, for instance, in E. If. Moyer’s edition of it 
{VbluapA, eine Untersuchumj^ herlin, 1889), in 
which he arrives at the conclusion that this groat 
cosmogonic source is a mere Christian poem in a 
heathen disguise, conijioBed in the 12th cent, by 
Saomund the Learned. Several later authors do 
not agi'ee with this view, but rather consider it 
erroneous, though they allow tliat tlie great song has 
suflered from foreign influences, proha])ly mostly 
Christian. Eurthermore, it is generally held 
that the author of this poem, as well as of all 
the songs of the poetic E<hia, is unknown, though 
the various lays Avero all collected in the 13th 
century. 

Erom the German sources little can be learnt con- 
cerning the cosmogony of the old Ten (xjns. I ndeed, 
they tell us next (o nothing of any of the beginnings, 
anti they have no ])rophecies with reference to the 
future, while there is much of both kinds in the 
Hcandinavlan myths. Traces, indeed, have been 
found in Gerniany of a rnytliological belief similar 
to the Scandinavian, and oven itlentical with it. 
Thus in Waitz’s ‘Merseburg MS’ (probably from 
the 10th cent.) there are indications of a Hauler as 
an originally Teutonic character; Odin is men- 
tioned and Erija his wife, ns is also a class <)f 
beings named Idisi, who perform tho same services 
as tho Valkyri(‘.s of the Northern myths. These 
names occur in c.ertain magic formul;e<»f undoubted 
heathen character, which arc contained in the 
manuscript just mentioned. A similar source is 
the so-called ‘ Wessohrunn Prayer’ from the 8th 
cent., in which, according to Mill lenlndV and others, 
there are traces also of an original Teutonic cos- 
inogony with the concent of a large void and yawn- 
ing abyss, etc. Hut tiiis may have hemi <lerive<l 
from Christian influences, us Wacktnnagel con- 
tends.^ Another source is found in Tacitus’ works, 
in which he incidentally or otherwise touches ujxin 
the belief of tlie 'reutons (cf. esp. An. xiii. .57; 
Germ. ii.). Erom these notices it seems that the 
old Teutons consiilered lire and water, and also salt, 
as original elements. Similar notions are to he 
found in Snorri Sturlason’s Gylfagmning^ chs. 5 
and 6 (cf. below, p. 178, on the cow Audhumla lick- 
ing salty stones in Ginnungngap). Einally, there 
exists at Mainz a letter of Daniel of Winche.ster 
{Ep. 15, Mon. Moguntina Coll.) to Boniface, the 
missionary to the Germans, written c. 720, Avhiidi 
to some extent describes the cultus and lM 3 liefH of 
the ancient heathen. In it there aro some refer- 
ences to the origin of the world and of the gods 
themselves. 

These aro really the only remains which we 
possess from the (icrman branch of tho Teutons as 
to tho beginning of the world, cxcejit that in the 
idiom of the language itself and in certain remain- 
ing forms of magic there aro some recollections of 
ideas once entertained by the original Teutons. 
Hut from all these remnants brought together 
there cannot bo constructed anything like a 
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Teutonic cosmogony. E or sneh wo have, as al i eady 
indicated, to turn to the North. 

The two main cosmogonic source-s of the Scandi- 
navian branch of the Teuton.s are Snorri Sturlason’s 
Gylfaginning and the Vohispd. The former is, how- 
ver, of less value as being very much a construction 
from tho periwl of its composition, so that wo shall 
have to draw mainly from the latter. According 
to it, the origin of the world, with its resultants, 
was as follows : 

‘ There was, in times of old. where Ymlr dwelt, 
nor laud nor sea, nor ((clia waves; 
earth existed not, nor heaven above; 
th»'re was a chaotic cliasin, 
and verdure nowhere. 

Refore llor’e sons raiseni up heaven's vault, 
the}" who the noble Midhgardh Hhuped, 
the sun shone from the south 
oil the structure’s rooks ; 

there was tho earth begfrown 
with green herbage. 

The sun from the south, tho moon's companion, 
her right hand cast round the heavenly horses ; 
the sun knew not where it had a dwelling ; 
the moon knew not wliat iiower it ]>08scs8c^ ; 
tho stars knew nob where they had station. 

The Aeslr met on Idha's plain ; 
they altar-steads and timiplcB high constructed; 
tlieir strength they proved, all things tried, 
furnaces established, 
irecious things forged, 
ormed tongs, and fabricated tools. 

At tables played at homo ; joyous they were ; 

to them was not the want of gold, 

unt il there came Thurs-inaidens throe 

all i>owerful, 

from Jotunheim. 

Then went all the powers to their iudgmcMit-scats, 
the all-holy gods, and thereon held council 
who should the dwarfs' race create, 
from the sea-giant's blood 
and livid bones. 

Then was AhHsognir oreal/Cd, 

greatest of all tlu; dwarfs, 

and Duriii sccoml ; 

there in man’s Jikeness 

they created many dwarfs from earth, 

as Duriti said.’ 

Then followH a list of souic lifty-(ivo dwarfrt, which 
the high goda created to be remembered as long as 
mortal men exist on earth. Aixl, as in (ienosis 
and inoHt other cosmogonies, so in the KiUia tlicvc 
is a story of a double creation, for now Ave are told 
that 

* There came three mighty and benevolent Aesir 
to the worl<l from their assembly. 

They found on earth nearly powerless 
Ask and Kinbla, 
void of destiny. 

Spirit they poHMessod not, sense thi‘y had not, 
nor blortd, nor motive powers, nor goodly colour. 
Spirit gave Odin, Heime gave Iloenir, 
blood gave I/uiliur, 
and goo<Uy colour.' 

According to this descrijition of tlie furcation, Ave 
find that before eitlier heai eii or earth wa.s made 
there existed a clinotic stsitc Avil h a deep yaAVriing 
cltasm, later called Ginnungngap (‘y .awning gaj) ’). 
'riiia may Iw considered as the irrminus a quo for 
the Teutonic idea of creation. In the Vblitspd tlie 
story of the making of tho Avorld is given as hero 
emoted, but it Avould hardly he ftiir to make tliis 
the only source of the cosmogony of the Teutons, 
as long ns there is another, Avhicli proceeds to a 
mueh more detailed deseri pi, ion. 'this is found in 
the prose Edda of Snorri Sturloson, and under the 
heading Gylfaginning ^ as before mentioned, hut it 
is rather too extensive to quote. In the remaining 
literature of the Eddas there are also a foAV other 
references to tho creation of the world and the 
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orif^iii of ami to'^otlior with the two 

main sourcen just inentioiUMl, ull'cr the following 
corn[)o.site view of the Teutonic cosmogony. 

(linniingftgfi]) was limited to tlio north hy the 
cold ami frosty region calle«l Nillheim, and to the 
south by Miispcllsheim, with its lire and burning 
heat. In (Iinnungagai) itself the eohl from 
Niflheim, carried along by the twelve poisonous 
rivers, the KlivAgar from the fountain llvergelmir 
in the lowest <leepa of the abyss, met the heat from 
Miispellsheim, resulting in the first development of 
life, wliich took form in a being similar to a man 
ana called Yinir, who was of immense size and 
became the progenitor of the giants. 

Along with Ymir tluiro arose from the same 
union of cold and heat a monstrous cow called 
Audhiimla— an original conception, it seems, and 
as sueh the fructifying power. ^Vitll her milk slie 
sustaine<i Ymir, wdiile she herself fed from the 
salty stones in (linmingagao, which she licked. 
From licr contact with the salty sbjiies there grew 
forth another being called lliiri, who united with 
Ymir’s <biugbter llestla, a sister of JSTimir, the 
water-demon, lly Hestla, Ihiri had a son Bor, w Jio 
hecame tlu^ fath<^r of Odin, Vili, and Ve. Of these 
Odin was the greatest, and as such ho is sometimes 
called tin? father of the gods. Odin and his 
brethren finally killed Ymir, drowning in his own 
blood his entini progeny, the giants, with the ex- 
ception of Bergelmir, who escaped, and, in his 
turn, now becanui tlie hither of a new race of 
giants. With Yinir’s body the gods filled the 
awful and dark abyss, Ginnungagap, and there 
made the world, b'rom Yinir’s flesh they formed 
the earth ; from his blood tlw^ rivers, lalces, and 
seas ; from his teeth and smaller bones they mode 
the rocks and pebbles ; while from the larger bones 
they formed the mountains. With his eyebrows 
they surrounded this new-made earth, and called 
it Midhgardh, outside of whicli there was the ocean 
— tlie whole being now ovcrtoppe<l by heaven, 
which was made out of Ymir’s sknll and illumi- 
nated with sparks from Miispellsheim itself. From 
tlie giant’s brains the gods made the flying clouds 
and the mists. 

The next creative act of the Aesir, or high gods, 
was the making of man. Originally he was made 
into a pair from the mystic trees Ask and Kmbla, 
which the sons of Bor found on the seacoast, 
when one day they Avere walking there. To 
these new-made beings Odin liimself gave life, 
lloenir nnderstamliiig, and Liidlnir the blood and 
the lower seiises, placing all this in a most beautiful 
form. Of man in his original state we noted the 
following from the Vbluspd : ‘ Spirit they pos- 
sessed not, sense tliey had not, nor blood, nor 
motive powers, nor goodly colour ; spirit gave Odin, 
sense gave Hoenir, blood gave L6dlnir, and goodly 
colour.’ It should he remarked that lloenir anil 
L6dhur are identical with V6 and Vili. 

As wo have seen, the dwarfs made another class 
of beings with w^hich men ahvavs had to conteinl, 
and who probably represent a later stage in the 
forming of the Teutonic myths, caused, perlinjis, 
by the resistance of an earlier race to the coming 
invaders. These dwarfs constitute<l a luwtile 
power of great number, ainl are mentioned at 
mjiiiy places in the Kddas and in the earlier Ice- 
landic literature. 

From the account of the creation of man we have 
seen that trees have laid a prominent place in the 
Teutonic mind from the very beginning. Most im- 
portant of tlw'se trees w'as the great ash Ygg<lraHil, 
which Avas tin* lif(‘-trce, the, tree of cosmic unity 
and of all existema*, spreading its branches out 
over the whole, w'orld, and reaching Avith its top 
even to the abode of the gods, while sending its 
roots under the Avorld in order to support it. Of 


these roots, one goes to Niflbehn, where it is 
eonstantly gnuAved by the subterraueau serpent 
Nfdhdgg in order to destroy the tree and the world ; 
the second root stretches to the region of the 
giants, Avhere it enters the soring of Miniir, the 
great ruler of the nether Avorld and the keeper of 
the tree itself. From this spring even Odin has to 
dniAV his wisdom. The third root reaches to the 
home of the gods theinselves, from under Avhich the 
sacred spring of Urd has its place, and whence 
the Norns, the sole arbiters of all human destinies, 
constantly s<!Oop water to pour over the great ash, 
HO as not to alloAV it to wither. But, notwith- 
standing all this care, there will come a time Avhen 
the great tree will lo.so some of its leaves and 
branche.s, and then it Avill begin to groan. This 
Avill 1)6 the signal of llagnarbk, or the end of the 
present condition of the Avorld. Noav the final 
struggle between the gods and the giants, betAveen 
good and evil, shall be fought, when evil Avill be 
for ever vanquished. After Miis the Yggdrasil Avill 
flourish as never before, and there sluiil be a new 
age, with a new earth, in Avhic.b the hosts of the 
rigditeoiis shall dw’cll for ever in j)crfcct bliss. 

This is as nearly as jiossililo an objective state- 
ment of the views of the early Teiitori.s as regards 
the lieginiiing of the world. But no one can tell 
whether these beliefs were not preceded by others 
of a more rude and simple charaettw. This view 
seems probable to the present Avriter. But, as 
the examination of this hypothesis would lead us 
into the altogether uncertain, we shall have to 
rest satislied Avith the matter we have in hand, and 
congratulate ourselves that we have so much. 
Perhaps its philosophy may ho summed up as 
follows. The early Teutons believed in a pre- 
existing substance in a completely chaotic state, 
out of Avbi(d), through the incompatible forces of 
cold and heal, there arose the primitive forms of 
life, endoAved from the beginning with reproductive 
power. In this early state only the most monstrous 
beings were produced— beings like Ymir and bis 
race, the giants. In tlie generating forces of the 
cow Andhumla, as well as in the two trees Ask 
and Embla, we meet new factors of organization, 
forming gods and men, Avhich have a very near 
relationship. These are not generated oiitsi<le of 
Nature, but Avitbin it, and are thus dependent upon 
it. Ifence it folIoAvs that even the gods tlicmscfves 
are temporal a parte anU^ and not eternal. Un- 
doubtedly this was the early idea of the Teutonic 
race as regards the superior poAvers in which it 
believed. Furthermore, the gods are not real 
creators, but organizers forming the de.sira))le 
objects out of pre-existing elements, which may 
have been considered as eternal. The goils may 
be said to have been generated from Nature, while 
man is the w ork of these gods through Nature, and 
they all in common hfive to conquer their baser 
instincts in order to remain free from trouble and 
curse. It is along these lines that the worhl itself, 
coiisidere<l as a Avliole, will proceed until, after a 
final struggle, the new world, Avitli its ncAV con- 
ditions of liappiness anil bliss, shall bo ushered in. 

Such is the story of the cosmogony of the "J’eutons 
contained in some of the most sublime poetry of 
ancient literature. F'en' will doubt that it has, at 
least in a measure, lieen influenced by early niedi- 
teval Christianity, os Meyer and Bugge, together 
with many others, have proved ; but none will 
deny that in those Icelandic lays W'e possess the 
essential strata of genuino Teutonic belief. 

IjITKuaturb. - The Poetio or ScBrnwidar Pdda, erit. o<I. hy .S. 
IJuirifc, Christiania, 1867, Kng. tr. by Jii njiunin Thoriio, London, 
18015, lit««ral tr.in Vi^riiiaaon'fi Corpus Poetinnn Dortale, Oxford, 
1883 ; the Smyrra Eddn, ed. Copenhagen, 1818-87, partial Kng. tr. 
by 1. A. Hlackwcll, In Northern Antiquities, London, 1847, uml l)y 
R. B. AnderBon, Chicago, 1880; K. Blind, ‘The Teutonic Tree 
of Kxi»tenco,' Fraier’a Magazine, 1887 ; P. D. Chantepie 
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de la Saussayc, lift, of the ^'cKtons, tr. Boston aiul London, 
bid;! ; S. Bu|fKO, SItolier over (Ut mtnliske Gvda- uij Uellet^aijns 
(/fnrindeliic, i.-ii., Christiania, IHSI-lHSi), C«.*i iu, tr. by O. Bn nncr, 
Munich, 1S8‘.) (Kritf. tr. of vol. ii. under tiie title The Home of 
the Eddie Poems, London, 18U9); J. Darmesteter, ‘I^es Cos- 
mogonies arycniiCB,’ in Esmis nrientuux, Baris, 1S83- C. F. 
Keary, OvtUnee of Primitive lielief, IxindoM, 18s2 ; A. V. Ryd- 
berg, P'udernas ymlamya'^, StocKliolni, 1898, also Germanitk 
ilythologi, i.-ii., Stockhohn, 1880-1889 (Kng. Ir. of vol. H. by 
R. B. Anderson for the Norroena Jabrary, I/mdon, 190« fT.); 
W. Golther, German. Mythologie, Leipzig, IHitO, pp. 601-543 ; 
J. Grimm, Deutsche Nf/tholngie*, Merlin, lS7(i ; H. H. Meyer, 
V'dlusjKt, Merlin, 1889 (this work has a gocwl list of references to 
sources, literature, nnd coinmenturies), also Die eddische Kosmo- 
gonie, Freib. 1891; K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumekunde, 
vol. V. (by II. Cering, ‘Dio Kdda,’ Merlin, 189‘2); E. Mogk, G’er- 


7Mrtu. Mythologif, I.eipzig, 19U(; ; H. Paul, Grnndri^'t d. germ. 
Phil, iii.-, fcJlrassbiirg, 18!M‘. i'.iuu ; H. Petersen, (hn nurd', 
boenies giulcdi/rkclse, Copcnha);en, 1870; K. Siinrock, llund- 
buch d. deutsehen Mytholugic'^, Bonn, 1887, isS 0 r.:( ; F. 
Kanffmaun, Deutsche Mylhulogie'^, loiip/ig, 1898; Paul Herr- 
mann, Eordische Mylhologie, liCipzig, BM):i ; H. Schiick, ‘ Svensk 
gudutro under hodnutiden,’ Einsk Tidskrijl, lS9s; irf. also T. 
MSbitis, Catahgus Librorwn, Leipzig, 1H,7(’), also his ^’er^e^cA- 
nihs, Leipzig, 1880. 

Darniesteter, Rydberg, nnd Criinin belong to the ‘con- 
servative ’ school, while Mogk nnd .Me> er are very critical with 
rebrence to tiio contents in much of tlic Icelandic literature, 
parlicul.arly in and the iS’/icm/ Kdda ; tiolthor occupies 

a .sort of i?iierniediate ground ; Mulicnhotf isgein rally considered 
a very safe guide and a good authority. 

fc>. U. YOUNGliRT. 


COUNCILS AND SYNODS, 


Buddhist {h. de la Vall^e Poussin), p. 179. 

Christian - 

Early (1). Stone), p. 185. 

COUNCILS (Buddhist).— 

Before giving a short survey of the traditions relative to the 
Buddhist Councils, it Heeins advisable to state what theae 
Councils were. While it is impossible to accept the Buddhist 
opinion, which views them us ecumenical assemblies attertho 
Nicono type, it is at tliu sume time necessary to explain how 
Buddhist monastic life, witliout tlio help of such solemn assein- 
blies, nevertheless resulted in a sort of ‘Catholicism,’ and 
secured the rctlac.tion ut»d the couipilation of Canons of scrip- 
tures very like ono another. The problem of the origin and 
(;harucU>r of the early sects cannot he evaded, for sectarianism 
is as old as catholioLsm in the Buddhist world ; and Councils 
are said to have been held by thu ‘orthodox* to impugn 
sectarianism, and by the ‘heterodox* to define their own 
{luculiar tenets. As the history of the Canons and of tlni Sects 
will bo dealt with elsewhere, we shall say here only what is 
necessary to avoid inisbauling ideas about the Councils, and to 
Justify our haif-consorvativc, half-critical position. 

r. CouNCTLSt Canons^ and SKcrs.—Thu pro- 
fessed dogma of the Buddhists of the post-canonic 
ages is that Councils were solemn syriods of Saints, 
wlieroyMfwi-oiniiiscicnt and sinless old men {ar/iatSf 
sthaviras) gathered in order to rehearse, to ‘ chant 
together’ {aanfUi), the Word of Buddha (First 
Council), or to ro-statc it against the heretical 
views of innovators (Second and Third Councils), 
or to approve the addition of new treatises to the 
sacred lore, or to give authoritativcncss to some 
theory of exegesis (Third Council and Kanu^ka’s 
Council). 

It is hardly nccc.s.sary point out that, as 
regards the First Council, the tHHdesiastical dogma 
is untenable. No FiUropcaii would admit the 
‘authenticity’ of the whole I’illi scripture.8 ; and 
— without troubling to refer to a number of 
H]>eciouH argumonts — in presence of such facts as 
are adduced by llby.s Jlavids [Buddhist hidia, 
Tiondon, liK)3, p. 176) or Tl. O. Franke (‘Buddhist 
Councils’ in JBTS, 1908, p. 8), the relative latcno.s.s 
of a great or the greater part of the NikCtyas them- 
selves is evident (see below, on the lat(*.r (kmncils). 
But it is safe to believe with Kern, whoso critical 
methods are by no means iincautioiis, that there 
have been ‘synods* (‘Qu’il y ait eu des synodcs, 
personno no lo nio ’ [Geschie denis, ii. ‘265]). Upani- 
i^ids as well as Suttaiitas furnisli many evitlciiccs 
of the habit of discussing doctrinal matters.^ We 
shall venture to add (1) that Councils were some- 
times legal sessions, of the type approved of in th<i 
I’iili Vitmya, hold by the parochial or diocesan 
(or even polydiocosan) clergy, i.e. a sahyJui^ in 
order to imiuire into aiamsations broiiglit against a 
monk or group of monks (First Council, ordeal of 
Ananda [if it ne historical], Second Council, on the 
ten extra-allowances of the monks of Vaisali) ; 
(2) that heretical views, no less than extra-legal 
practices, may have been a matter of scandal, of 
inquiry, of doctrinal ai)prcciation by t\n'. soi-disnnt 
supporters of tradition ((.Council on the Five I’oiiits 

1 See, for instanoo, Dlgha, I. 178 ; Uliys Davids, Dialogwt af 
the Buddha, i., Oxford, 1899, p. 244, n. 2. 


Christian — 

Mediaeval (D. S. Sciiaff), p. 193. 

Modern (II. Thurston), p. 197. 

of Mahadeva?)— there was on some occasions at 
least more or less formal ‘consensus’ of the con- 
tending parties ; (3) that, possibly — wo dare not 
say probably, for no Iiuman being Knows anything 
about it, and ‘probably’ would be misleading 
whore no appreciation of pro}»a))ility is possible— 
iininediately after the death of the Master, soiiio 
of his disciples, headeil by 11 puli or Ananda or 
Ka-syapa, tried to ascertain at least a list of his 
authentic sermons and tcaibings ; they agreed, let 
us say, on the technical ‘jilirases’ which arc the 
oldc.st form of the Brutimokm (ci. Ma/uiin/ufjiatti, 
§256 6*.), on the wording of thf3 Benares sermon, 
etc. ; (4) that kings of old concerned themselves 
with ecclesiastical all’airs, as did kings of later 
times*— synods and doctrinal disputstions, usual 
in the Mbldlo Ages, as wo are told in many 
sources,* may sometimes have acquired special 
importance, owing to royal intervention (A.soka, 
Kani^ka?); (5) tliat some monasteries (and in 
early times there were huge monasteries) were 
like permanent coimcil.s. 'I'lieir ‘living lilnaries* 
became Canons ; for the canonic shape which the 
Word of Buddha (huddhaftnivadimui) received at 
last, when Word became IS<nipturc, bad been for a 
very long time foreshadowed by the oral and 
mnemonic distribution of the Word into several 
Baskets {Pi(akas) and Collections [Ni/M-yas).^ 

Realsyntxls, niniDSal or local, would Imvo furnisliod HudcUuHis 
\vith the idea of primitive and cutliorK: l.'ouni’ils, if the 
imiiicmorial cuBtoin of conversing on the T.aw had not early 
evolved this very idea, and if t he secturiari spirit h.id not j^iven 
to it a special imiMirtanc.c : 'Our Scriptures arc the Word of 
Bmldlia, for they have been aiithenticuted by sinless a?id divine- 
eyed witucsses.’ 

But, while acknowledging the possibility (even 
the probability) of synods, we are at no lo.ss to 
point out more certain ami farllier reaching causes 
of tlie facts to be explained, vi/. the formation of 
tho body of the Scriptures, the genenil (if not 
strict) ‘consensus ’ of the sects of tlie lliuayrma as 
concerns Bmldha’s teacliing, and, conversely, the 
splitting of the Order into .‘^ecls. 

If one exct?pts the division of the clergy named urugyakat. 

' foroHi mvsn,’ or pratyekafmddhus, ‘tliosc who leave the world 
to live as the saints of old’ (jr^ipravrajyil [Hce I'oussin, Uoud- 
dhisme, 1909, p. 365, and art. Tantra.s)), Budilhist monks hav 
never been hermits, ‘ rhinoiR’ros like ‘ solitarieH. A noviliat 
so-cnIIe<l, and (ifteii j*roIoiigcd appi riif ici ship, stmly, nnd nieo 
at Uio feet of the preceptor, forinighlly ci^nfcssion, co thitic 
life, ami prolonged living together during tins rainy season 


1 Wo mav <Mt<' Ai^oka’s Bhahrfi Edict and Pillar inBcrijition at 
Sarnath (V. A. Smith. L’n/V// History of Jndia'^, Oxford, 1908, 
p. 160); also (poHsiMy)his Ediet on the Uuiiupiennial Assembly 
(Fourth Roek Ediet IV. A. Smith, Asnka, Oxford, 1901, p. 
110; Kern, Manual, 101 j); on the asseinhlies convoked by 
llnrsn, see V. A. Smith, Early History, p, 32‘2 ; Kern, loe. eU., 
and (leschiedenU, ii. ‘2*20. 

2 For instance, Taranatba [Geschichte dca liiiddhismus in 
Jndien, ir. Bcbicfner, isop), Hiuen Tsiang [Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, tr. Beal, 1884). 

S On the oral transmission of the Vinayas, see Fa-hicn, xxxvl. 
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were de«lK“Gd to jircvent the adinisaion of heterogetieoiia 
ekniciita or to kud to tlieir exjuilhioa.i True ihiddhist life 
wuH Kccurcd ill every monastery, and the itinerant hahiiii^ 
which led Uie IJreUireii fioiii their aborijrinal country to the 
fartheat inouaHleries of the ‘ Universal Church ’ catahHshed 
strong ties between tin* fraternities. Thus, the sons of Stlkya 
(jonatitute only one family ‘held together (not) merely Uirough 
their comnion reverence for their master, and throug:h a 
common M|)iritual aim,’ 3 but by frequent intercourse and a 
common fear of deviatini^ from Buddha’s practice. Rival 
orders, wliether Jain or Itruiimun, were a danger to orthodoxy, 
althougii tliey were also a cause of it. 

There are no bisliojis in tJie ]huldhi»t Order, nor 
even abbots in nionaslerica {viharas ) ; there was 
no monk cntiMod by the Buddha himself, or by the 
(’liiirch, or by ‘Elders in number’ {sftmhtthula), to 
be tbe ‘ jirotectioii’ (patimrana) of his brothers.^ 
Nevertheless, the present writer is now inclined 
to believe that Ihiddhisni contains more of a hier- 
archy tlian Oldenberj^ p. = Bfjuddha^, 

p. 333) and he liimstdf {Bouddhiitme, Baris, 1909, 
p. 335) have hitherto been willing to admit. 

The ‘ecclesiastical age,* the nuiuber of years 
elapsed since the admission into the Order, and 
the ‘sanctity’ (arbat-Hlii|)), the number of years 
elapsed since the accpiisition of the passion lessness 
of an arbat, are tbe principle of a hierarchy — not 
a constraining, but a very cltbctual one. The rule 
of addressing an ‘ elder in rcligion.s life ’ by a special 
title, fdttuifr, ‘venerable,’ instead of using the 
primitive ami levelling dvvso, ‘ friend,’ is aitri- 
mitcd to the dying Buddha; it was enforced at 
an early epoch, though not at the very beginning.® 
Arhats were jealous of their privileges; they re- 
garded it as a very grave crime unduly U) claim 

1 Ah too oflL*n biippciis in each obscure fields, our d<K;umeiit.a 
are doublc-edyfd, atul one can use them to demonstrate con- 
flicting theoricH — oilginul ‘ ux*thodoxy ’ os well as original 
‘anarchy.’ For inHtaiice, wc are told of monks ‘w'ho ha<l no 
preceptors and received no exhortation or instruction,’ wearing 
improper garmontH, eating improper foo<l . , , (Utahai'fuiga, i. 
2ft, in SHH xiii. (‘ Vinaya Texts,’ pt. i.l 151) ; of ' at'ertain monk, 
who bad formerly belonged to a non-BuddhiHb wdiool, silencing 
his iircceptor by reaHoning, and going back to that Btune uon- 
BuddhiNt flrhoor(t7>. t. SI. S). Kveti Old monks return to the 
world or go over to a (schiHmatie) fiwrtion (ih. i. 86. 1). There 
are monkH who forbid noviccH the umu of all food that is tnken 
with the mouth (ib, i. 67. 8). Relations with non-Buddhist 
devotoiis are forbidden (I*dch. 41). The jatUas, or ascetics 
with matted hair, are said to have throw'n their liair and their 
sacrificial uUmHils into the rivcir when Biiddlia converted them ; 
iicvcrtlieless, the phroHe nntthi ?iiUam, ‘ oblations to fire are 
of no u.?e,’ i.H with the BuddluHts a heretical tenet 

]uHt as It was probably with the ja(ilas. It is not held as 
absurd and ImposHible that a monk, when at the half month 
tlie I\it}inokkha (‘ Book of Uonfession ') is being recited, Hhniild 
say : ‘Now for the first time do I notice that this ruie, they 
say. is handed down in the Snitas . . , ’ (Ptich, 7H), Naj-, we 
fliKl the case tliscnssed of not a single monk, among all the 
Brethren dw’elling in some particular place, knowing the 
Pdtimokkha [Mahttvatjfjn, ii, 17. 6 [SHK xiii, p. xxxivj), hut 
tills would prove far too much. It Hometimes happens that the 
sinful inotiKH are strong, an<l tbe pious monks feeble ; these 
last are dejected, forced to silence in the sui'njha, and go away 
to another country (A mjuttara, i. (is). 

All these testimonies, and many others, e..g. the dishonest 
methcMl of si'curing cmiconl and orthodoxy by manipulation of 
the voles (Oldenls.Tg, Butldhw', p. .'iDS Ihniddha'^ (tr. Foin-herJ, 
p. 386; Chullavagga, iv. 14, I'd, in SUE xx. [‘Vinaya Texts,' 
pt. iii.] 66), establish at the same lime : (1) that there are 
germs of division, and no small danger of the Order’s losing its 
originality; (‘^i) that, convers-ely, there is a catholic and tradi- 
iinnal spirit, asserting itself in the rules of excommunication, 
ol,c.. That this spirit gained the upjier hand is sulflciently 
jirovcd by the history of the Church, the constitution of 
Canons, ete. But the same history (growth of Mahasafigha, 
bokottaraviUIa, MaliA>ina, Taut ray&na) confirms the view that 
then* has always been a Buddhism du dehors, a heretical, 
jiopular Biiddhisiii, which Inter gained the predorninatico. 

2 Sec Minay eti, liecherchea sur le boudahisine, ch. v., csp. 
p. linif. ; cf. 8. Li'*vi, ‘Saint os dcrituns du Bouddhisinc,’ 
Can/i'rmees fin'ten av Musee Gvimrt, AMG Bibl. de vulgarisa- 
tion, xxxi. (15)00) 12.6. 

SUE xiii. p. xii ; see Pous-sin, Mvst on, 15)0ft, p. 311. 

* Majjhinia, iii. R ; reference in Oldenberg, /h/(/(f Aa®, p. 897 = 
Uovddhii'i, j>. oyfi. 

t-Uti this point, see R. o. Kranke, ./PI'S, 19()S, p. IHf. His 
inquiry shows how inueb light can be derived from a laircful 
coinparison «.f texts. It eHtiiblisbes the fact that ‘in the older 
canonical texts Hare ajipe.ars a certain cusUmiary mode of 
addr(>ss, dilferent from that prescrilicxl for the future by the 
Buddha.' Here, again, om* may urge that the doctrine of the 
‘ehlerness’ is not primitive. 


arliat-Bliip ; they considered tliemaelves os tho 
spiritual aristocracy of the Church, the universal 
sahglia (ef. the lej^end of the jud^niient of Anaiida).^ 
There are not only Elders [thera), but ‘Older 
Elders’ {theratdra — wpta’SvrepoSf tharacJiirapabha- 
jita), and ‘ the oldest Elder on earth ’ {pathavyd 
sahglutthcm ) ;‘‘‘ and these old monks are styled 
‘ Fathers of the Cliureli,’ ‘Leaders of the Church’ 
{sahghajntdru^ sa hghajKirindyaka). * 

Thus was evolved the idea of Patriarchs, vinayapdinokkhas, 
‘chiefs of discipline,' or dcharyas, ‘Masters,’ who are supposed 
by the Biiilialcsu and the Northern Buddhists to have sucoess- 
ivcly controlled tho universal Church. Oldenberg rightly 
oliserves that this idea of Patriarchs is foreign to the canonical 
literature ; hut wo are told in Digha, ii. 124, that such and 
such a saAgha possesses iheras an<l pdniokkhasA 

'I’ho feeling of the unity of the Order, and the 
actual striviiijj: to promote or to restore this unity, 
assert themselves in the sermons of Buddha on 
‘schism’ {sanghabhcdn)f^ the most hateful crime, 
in punishment of which an eternity {kappoy ‘ age 
of the world’) of suilering is hardly sufficient I® 
In some cjises Buddha goes so far as to forbid the 
rc-ordinal ion of monks who have turned away to 
schism (or who have followed schismatics).’ 

But we ought to l)o aware that these sermons 
contain a lesson to the ‘ rigorist.s,’ or conservative 
party, as wc.ll as to fosterers of <livisiun. 

'rtif following is reported to Buddha : * A certain monk, Lord, 
hud (X)iiimitteu an offence which he conmdered as an offence, 
while the other monks cotiKidered that offence as no offence. 
Afterwards he began to consider that offence as no offence, 
and the other monks began to consider that offence as an 
offence. . . . Then those monks . . . pronounced expulsion 
against that monk for his refusal to nee that offence. . . . Tlicn 
that monk got his companions and friends among the monks on 
his side, and sent a ineHsenger to his compuniuns and friends 
among the monksof the whole country. . . . And the partisans 
of tho expelled monk . . . persevered on the side of that 
expelled monk and followed him . . Buddha niteously 
exclaims: ’The sahgha is divided! The sahgha is aividedt' 
but he has words of rebuke for the * cxpcllers ’ : ‘Do not think, 
O monks, that you are to nronounco expulsion against a monk 
for this or that, saying : “ It occurs to us to do so.” 

One has to (iistinguish between what is really 
important and what is not worth disjmting. 
Pdtimokkhay the essential rule of the Order, and 
Dhdmnm, the essential doctrine leading to salvation 

1 In Mahayana, safujha *= hgdhimttwgaim, * tho cohort of 
tho celestial Borlhisattvas' (Santideva's Uudhieharyamtara, 
Com. ii. st. 1). In the later Hinayana, tadgha = chatUtro 
puH^ayugd, tho four owners of, and the four raudidales for, 
the fruits of sotdpanna . . . arhat (Kathfivatthu, Com. p. .82, 
Madhyainakavttti, p. 47H). This idea that saints (or qtiasi- 
saints) only are real inenibers of the saftgha Ih viHiblo in Saih- 
yutta, i. 233: chattdro cha pn{ipanna chatldro cha phah 
\hitd esa safigho ujvbhuto, and also in the history of Councils 
{Chullavagga, xi,, xii.) ; see discuKsion in Kalhdmiihu, xvii. C. 

* ChvHavanga, xii, 

^ Digha, li. 77 SUE xl. 6): ‘So long as the brethren 
honour ami csteein and reiore and support the elders of 
experience and long standing, the fathers and leaders of the 
order, and hold it a point of duty to hearken to their words,’ 
et<!. (We have objections to the translation ‘of the order,' 
and prefer ' of the fraternities, of the parishes.') Here, again, 
the text shows that disrespect towards Elders was not iin- 
po.ssible. Cf. the VaiAali legend. 

* .ScejKwfdAa®, S9S{= Boiuidha'^, 330), reference to Dfpavarfuta, 
v., rarivdra, 2 ; Kern, ii. 291 ; Samantapdsddikd, 292 (Ftnaya- 
pi^akayn, vol, iii. [1881]). See also, on the ‘ Northern ’ Patriarchs, 
Kern, Gsschiedenis, i. 21ft. 

® There are a number of synonyms, or Tuosi-synonyms. which 
are translated as follows: 'altercations, contentions, discord, 
quarrels, divisions ’ among the sahgha {bheda), disunion among 
the saiigha (vajt), 80 {>aratinn 8 among the safinha (mmtthdna), 
schism among the sahijha{ndndkaraTipi\ SBExv\\.2M\ There 
is 'disunion,' when the number of disputing monks does not 
exceed eight ; ' schism,’ when they are nine or more 
vagga). It must be observed that the Vinaya has in view dis- 

S mtes in a parish ; but it states that * expelled ’ monks search 
or partisans * in the wliole country ' (janapada), and that 
‘ e.vjMjllers ' give notice abroad of tlie expulsion. The Abhi- 
dharmakoia distinguishes between common sahghabheda and 
chakrahheda(^), whicrh is the real saiighabheda ', it adds that 
hheda supposes in the * schismatio ' {bhettar) the folly of huliev- 
iiig oneself a * Master ’ (idstar), like Bud<lha. 

B Itimitlaka, | Ahguttara, v. 7fi"‘Kathdvatthu, xiii. X= 
Parivara, xvil. 78 - ChuUavdgga, vii. 6. 4. [We are indebted 
for these references to Ihrof. R. O. Franke.] 

Bee ChulUivagga, vli. 6. 4 ; hut ct. the whole paragraph. 

^ Mahdvagga, x. 1; the translators of ‘Vinaya Texts' 
xvii. 287) have : ‘ expulsion i^ainst a bhikkhu whatever be the 
facts of the case . . . ' {yasmiyp vd tastnitu vd). 
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— these are important ; and happily ‘ there arc 
not,’ Ananda says to Huddha, ‘ two monks who 
difler <M)nccrniiig the Eightfold Path, the Eoni* 
Efforts,’ etc.' There are also Adhipritimolkhi , 
Ajjhffjiva, and Ahhidhatmna^ subtleties or reline- 
monts or niceties concerning monastic life ami 
doc-trine, but those are more trifles. 

When two munks dilfer (or believe that Uiey differ) on 
Ahhidhamma, one has to content oneself with tho mere stnte- 
uieiit of facts: ‘You differ coneeriiiiiff tho meaning and the 
letter [of a Sutra) ; well, do acknowlcxlpfe that you differ, anil 
do not disputo thereof.'* 

Again, ‘ orthodoxy ’ has two aspects ; not to rest 
content with ‘unreliable’ evidences (see below), 
and not to impugn systematically rcceive<l opiii- 
ion.s ; * Whatsoever monk . . . shall speak tliiis : 
“ I cannot submit myself to that precept, brother, 
until I shall have inquired touching it of anotlior 
monk, an experienced master of tho Discipline,” 
that is a Pficnittiya, a fault requiring repentance ’ 
{lYfch. 71). 

Tho principle of tho dchi^x^ nt once oociira to us, ac<M)rtling 
to which ‘it m allowable to do a thing on the ground that “ my 
preceptor, niy Irachcr, has practjHwl this or that”’: this 
prlucmle, acknowledged in Brahman circles, was maintaiiied b}' 
some Buddhists, tho neretlcs of Vaiiiali (Chullamgga, xii. 2, S); 
and it was to some extent agreed to hy the ortlioilox, for we 
are told that, when the First Council wag lust condiideil, there 
came a celebrated monk, Purana, with lus 600 disciples, who 
refused to adhere to the resolutions of tho Council; ‘The 
doctrine and the ilisciplinary rule have been well sung hy the 
Elders ; nevertheless, even in such manner as it has been heard 
by me, and received by me from the very mouth of the Blessed 
One, in that manner will I bear it In my memory.' Neither the 
Elders nor the pious writer have a word of rebuke for this 
individualiflin (Cnullavagga, xi. 11). 

There are, we say, evidences of a very tolerating 
tendency ; in order to assure conconi, the luost 
reasonatde are to yield, for di.scord is the greatc.st 
evil. Tho care to live ‘well, without dispute,’ and 
tho care not to lose aiiy word of Puddha, whenceso- 
ever it miglit come, were both commended. 

It may even happen that laymen are tho only 
supporters of some important texts: ‘ff he sends 
a messenger t<i the monks, saying, “Might their 
reverences come and learn this siit^nta ; otherwise 
this suttanta will fall into oblivion,” . . . then 
you ought to even during the rainy season’ 
{Mahdvagga, iii. 6, 9 [SBhJ xiii. p. xxxiv]). 

Put the care to bo ‘orthodox,^ and not to alter 
Puddlia’s practice {Buddha-Cichinna) has not [U’oved 
less eflcctivc. Not only irregular practices, but 
sinful theories {pfipikd ditthi), iriust be abandoned.^ 
The legend of tne Vaisali Council rebitc.s the 
endeavours of the ‘good ones’ to enforce the old 
rules.^ The Mahiparinihhanasutta^ without men- 
tioning Councils, points out that one ought not to 
rest content, in the matter of tho orthodoxy of a 
theory or of a practice, merely with the tc.stiinony 
of a hearer of Pud d ha, of an Elder, of a (parish) 
sahgh/iy or of many Elders, but that one must 
look at what we venture to stylo the original 
source: * Without praise and without scorn every 
word and syllable® [of a hearer, of an bdder, etc.] 
should bo carefully understood, and then one must 

0 for them to the SQtra, look for them in (he 
)iscipline. Tf they are not to he found in the 

Sutra, if they arc not to be seen in the Discipline, 
then you may come to tho conclusion, “Vcjily, 
this is not tho word of the Exalted One {iJigha, 
ii. 124).» 

1 Majjhinuit 9- 245; cf. ill. 128. But wc arc tx)lil by iJiul- 
dhagho^ that thi*He very li.st8 were altered hy heretics (see 
AmUtdra, i. 18K3 [not 1885], p. 1)8). 

* Majjhivui, ii. 238 (noB. 103 and 104). 

tBeeSBK xiii. 226, note : ' Temporary expulsion . . . is pro- 
nounced against monks who refuse ... to renounce a false 
do^iino.* 

4 See below, p. 183. ..... 

•Although Buddha said: ‘Syllables are without any im- 
|>ortanco ; you ought not to diHputc on mere trifles’ {Majjhima, 

**«*Soo SHE xl. 67; Diatogiun, ii. 133 (IUijh Davids’ tr., from 
which wo venture to differ somewhat in wonliimc); cf. the 
Banskrit rendering of these r.ritcria of authenticity m Poussui, 
Boiiddhimet p. 144. 


There is no reason to deny a priori that such a notion of t ho 
Dhaimtia-Vinaya. as being moro anthoritativo than iiulivi-lnul 
aiiscrtions or local trailitions, is very old and even primitive. 
Without turning the early monai-hisin into a eulholu i.sm, un« 
may trace strong catholic tcndeuciea in the * uni\ ersnl fraternity ' 
(chahtrdim mfigha). Tho order of the d.iing nuddh.'i, Uiat, 
after his deatli, ‘the “Iaw” is the recourse, tlie lamp, tho 
island,' has been obeyed. From religious and int ellei tnal needs 
has issued a HyKtciu of rehearsing i>ractieal, legendary, and 
doctrinal loro— an over-increasing and moro or loss organic 
growth of the jirimitive wisdom. The schools ahieh stylo 
thoniHelves sthmiras (2'hera, TheravddinH) wrongly believe that 
they maintain the doctrine ascertained in tho Councils of the 
Elders ; hut tho older and more * historical ' eoncoption is very 
similar, viz. that there was a tradition, ejilleil tho tradition of 
tho Elders, h(‘i;austi tho Elders were in early times the anthorl- 
tatiie witnesses of the Ihuldha’s word. 

To sum up : it is not to be believed that ‘ Canons ’ 
were atmpited before a relatively late epoch, nml 
ailditions were nossiblo for a long time after tho 
sacred loro hail been converted into sailed books; 
tho P3.1i Parivdra and A hhidhaminas may be quoted 
as evident additions. But alreaily at tho time of 
the compilation of the MahdparimhhdTUXsuttn^ the 
notion of an authentic tradition, whose claims are 
not to be overborne by isolated tJuiras or by parish- 
clergy, had made its way. And, without admit- 
ting a solemn consensus of the universal Church, 
gathered in Niceno-like assemblies, one can under- 
stand how the cienobitic and itinerant organization 
of tho clergy produced this ‘common patriiuony’ 
of all the sects — to use Cecil Pendalrs phrase — 
which underlies tho sectarian development of the 
Canons known to us.' 

Whilst, in order to explain the ‘splitting into 
sects’ and the diversity of the Canons, a Biiddhisb 
would admit the miilasnhgUi‘bh7'am.^a, ‘decay of 
the original chanting together of the Law,’ ‘ rup- 
ture of the primitive consensus,’ we shall rather 
look at tho manifold and numerous variants in tho 
wording, and not a fow discrepancies in Ibe mine en 
(cuvre of the ‘eoiiimon patrimony,’ as the natural 
result of a (doctrinally and locally) diversilicd 
work on the oral tradition. Tho Tali (Janon itself, 
with its ‘ polygencouH ’ loci communes, its repeti- 
tions, its piirallcl stories with iiitercliangeahio 
lieroes, and its contradictions, furiiislies us with 
tlio l>est idea of what this tradition was. Naj^, 
it would not bo impossible to extract from this 
Canon two or three Canons all complete, all like 
one another, and all conflicting. 

If the aljovo observations are correct, it is not impoBsiblo to 
work out a provisional theory concerning the origin and tho 
character of soi-ta.* The legend of Puraija and numerous 
evidences of every kind prove that a central authority was 
wanting, that the original precise dogmatism puBtulated by 
some modern historians is purely conjectural, Unit Buddhist 
monochisni contained germs of ‘ localization ' or tli\ isimi.a put 
all this is not inconsihlent with a sort of ‘ calholieisin ’ or 
‘orthotioxy’ at least. Sects (Oheilan) may arise and develop, 
without being tho results or the causes of formal sehisnw or 
divisions of tho Chun h (^safighahhcda). and without impliing 
rcpudiuiiou or the prohiliition of ‘eating together’ or ^ com- 
municating together’ with monks {asumhhogaih m/ighcna, 
ISIaharagga, x. i-tc.J)— a prohibition whic:h is made known by 
the repudiating parish to the parishes in general. Then* may 

I The coiisetisus of the different sects as concerns tin* sacred 
charneti-T of many iHi.ssages, in dogma nr hiskiry, is not a proof 
that these passages were nnaiiimously acknowledged betore the 
splitting into seels. Mutual borrowing from sect to sect was 
hy no means imposslhle ; opposition hi twecri sects wa.s, on the 
whole, re.Hl rifted to a few rules of [nvu'lice or a few doctrinal 
tenets; loivil traditions, or fresh acipiisilions, by a particular 
sectjhy somemonask ryor group of monasteries, were, wc must 
admit, generally W'clcoined hy tlie others. Ami it nuiy he urged 
that a sect — p 08 .sihly tho Tali-spraking one — which would sur- 
pass its fellow-sects in compiling an organized bwly of Seripturca 
(or, to be more precise, in designing a drawer-desk in which to 
put the Buddha’B words) would exercise tpxo facto a profound 
and decisive lulluenco on the Buddhist Order at large. It does 
not follow that the traditions of this sect were tho oldest, or 
genuine and free from borrowing, or that they have not been, 
since their earliest compilation, manipulattHl, developed, or 
adulterated in many ways. 

* See art. Skihh (Buddhist). Wo are not here concerned 
with the * Great Vehicle ’ (Mnhdydna). 

* ‘ Forest men ’ are allowed to observe asceUc pracllcea that 
are more or less in contradiction to the principles of the ' middle 
way ’ between asceticism and laxity— a principle solemnly stated 
In the Benares Sermon. 
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be ‘ nantonincntM ’ without discord, ‘ diversities * without e.vcoin- 
iniinicAtion. It is, for iiisUnco, a fact that JiutUlhiNts used their 
own dialci't^ — Ihiddtia lilntHclf is said to have allowed his 
diiK;iples to do ho; uihI diversity of laiij^ua^'e \h iiioro than 
sutth'ient to rause di«tini:ti«in and what we may call ' Iititr|^ical * 
oppoMition. Details coiicerniii)^ luonastic hfo, robes, and food 
aru also dueisive in this re^oird : diHcn.piuu-ies (xmld imt but 
arisH. The Tali Vinayu stales thatoxlra allowances ou^'ht to 
be tolerated in sotno provinces (Amnti)’, ff>ur monks make a 
saAyha in ' Bordering; countries,’ nine are necessary in 'middle 
countries' (inadhyame^n), etc. 

As we know from later <locunienta, suc-h discrepancies did 
not lend to scandal or rupture. Of course, a monk oueiit l-o 
follow the rules to which he lias Kuirscriljed as a novice ; nut he 
is not i>l)ligi‘<l to prfitest when he is the truest of monks wlio 
use fo(wl forliitlden to liiin ; iwnverselv, his i;uosts liavo no ritflit 
to force their own rules upon liim.^ But, as it is said, ‘the 
very water has taken lire ’ xx. 119), the very evidence to 

which wu refer shows that inUileranco, too, was by no means 
impossihlu in such c.asos. 

Diocesan varieties, which we may consider as the usual origin 
of sec’tarian rivalries, did not prevent union and coinmunion, 
and, tliorofore, did not prevent collaboration on the Canonieul 
Literature. Anytlung that claimed to bo ‘ Bmldlia’s word’ 
oiilaiiied, as a rule, adliesion. Rutras attested by extraneous 
tradition (pamsatnaynfaM'^ were taken into eoiisideration, for 
lab-r d(M;trinal contradi«‘tions between schools depend iij»o.» 
exegesis ratlier than upon sources, and aro more coneeniod 
with thu meaning of ibu Kutras than with their authenticity. 
Scimols work on a common literary stock, made up from 
mutual borrowings, and they arrive at divergent conclusions, 
even when they do not start from divergent dogmatical tenets. 
As a rule, doctrinal contrmiictioiis do not disrupt the sahgha. 
If the clergy of a diorresp, through the action of a synod or 
otherwise, draw uji a synthesis of the Law, tho ohjection is 
ready at hand : ‘You alter the Law’ (sdnanaih nuMkatain).^ 
‘ No, we have not modified the airdinal principles, theological 
or moral,’ is the answer. And this answer, lie it rigid «ir wrong, 
is probably accepted. It may happen that a tlieory, for instance, 
the pmhjalamida (‘doctrine of a permanent €go*\ would lea<l 
some sel tavies so far as to deny the authenticity of certain 
\utra>t\ or, eonversely, it may ho a <piestion amongst the 
orthodox whetiier such set.'tarioH have any riglil to style them- 
selves Buddiiists, and yet they are rGOOgnizod as ‘scions' of the 
tradition of tlto Elders.'* 

ThuH, if we consider tho irmtual relations of 
sects and their lej^al position as branches of tho 
universal Sahfjha — leavhfi^ out of account doc- 
trinal divergences which aro not, as sucli, of 
paramount importance— sects are not to Im con- 
trasted as hostile bodies, with closed traditions. 
Tho dream of l^imbisfira may he quoted as giving 
a true symbol of the iiiiddhist chundi : 

King BinihiHara onc.o saw in a dream that a iii<>ce of cloth 
was t<irn, and a gold stick broken, both into eighteen frag- 
mentH.B Being frightened, he asked the Buddha the reason. 
In reply, Bmldlia said : ‘More than a imndml years after my 
attainment of nirvana, there will arise a king, named A4oka. 
... At tiiat time, iny teaching, handtHl down by several 
Bhik^us, will be split int^ eighteen schools, all agreeing, how'- 
«ver, in tho end, that is to eay, all attaining the goal of final 
liberation. The dream foretoils this, O king, you nee<! not h« 
afraid.’ 

II. Traditjot^s concerning the Councils.— 
i. First Council or Rajagrha Council. — Tl»o Tali 
canonical narrative of the First Council {ChiUla- 
vngga, xi. {SBPj xx. 370]) may be summarized in 
tho words of Korn:’ ‘After the demise of the 
Master, a certain Suhha<ldlia said to his fellows: 
“Do not grieve I We are happily rid of the Great 
Ascetic. Wo used to ho annoyed by being told, 
‘This beseems you, this beseems you not.^ Ihit 
now we slialJ be able to do wliat wo like, and what 
wo do not like we shall not have to do.” In order 
to obviate the dangerous ofl’ects of such unseemly 

1 Chnllavagga, v. 83. 1 : sakd ninitti, ‘ oiic's own language 
understood by the commentary as meaning ‘Buddha’s own 
language.’ See Oldenherg, Introd. to Vintiytt Pifakain (IS79), 
p. xlix ; Minaycff, Pali Grammar (Ouyani’s French tr., Paris, 
1874), pp. xxxix, xllx, and Ftlfitnokkha (ISiiO), p. xliv, 

* I-tsing, Religieuz 6mvMntB, tr. Ed. Ciiavannes (Paris, 1894), 

p.jiS. 

* Kathdvatthu, xxf. 1 ; cf. Majjhima, ii. 246. 

* For more defails, see art. Sr.cTS (BiuMhist). 

I' This llgurc, LS, whi<’i\ dooa not agree with our lists of sects, 
possibly depends upon tho LS hhrdakaravatthm, 'caiiseB of 
division in llie Uhiirch ' -a fanciful li.st {(’hullamgga, vii. 6. *Z). 

« Ltsing, A lircord of the Buddhist Religion (tr. Takakusu, 
Oxford. Ls'.Mi), pp. i;{-14 ; cf. andet. Taranatha, tr. von .Schiefner, 
St. Pflershurg. isc.o, p. 274; and Watters, On Yuan Chwang 
(11M)4), i. Ib'i 11. ; • The tenets of the .ScJiools keep thc.se isolan'd, 
arul conlroversy runs high; heresies ou special do<*lrint*a lead 
many wa.vs to file s:\ine end. . . 

7 Manual (1?5!>G), p. 101 f. (with some omissions). 


utterances, Ka.Ayapa the Great made tho proposal 
that the brethren should as.semhle to rehearse the 
liord’s precepts. The proposal was adopted, and 
Ka-syapa wois now entreated ki select 5(H) Arhats. 
Tliis being done, it wa.s decided that llajagrha 
should be tho place of fAH.sembly. During a seven 
months’ session the Vitutija (“ Di.scinline”) was 
lixe<l, with tlie assistance of Gpali ; uxii Dhamma 
(“ Law,” floctrine), with the assistance of Ananda.’ 
There are addc<l some fletails regarding certain 
errors or misdeeds of Ananda, who had to mako 
amends for thorn. Lastly, a celebrated monk, 
Ihirana, arrives when the ‘chanting together’ of 
the Law is completed, and, although he admits that 
the Law has been well ‘sung’ by the Elders or 
Arhats, ho prefers to ‘bear’ tho J.aw as he has 
himself received it from tho Master. 

According to Oldenberg, ‘what we have hero 
before us is not history, but pure invention ’ ; ' and 
every ono will agree with him, as far as the 
‘chanting together’ of tho whole Virutya and 
Dharnia ( = Sutras) is concerned, although, in the 
vonls of Kern, ‘ it is by no means incredible that 
tho disciples, after tlie death of the founder of their 
sect, came together to come to an agreement con- 
eerning the princupal points of the creed and of the 
discipline. As concerns the minor details, whose 
iinhistorical character is by ino means evident 
(misdeeds of Ananda, excommunication of Chhanna, 
etc.), Minayeff think.s that they are to some extent 
historical, and the present writer does not see how 
this opinion can be ‘ proved ’ to be either right or 
wrong.® lie ventures to believe that it is right. 
The author of Chnllavagga-, xi., in order to em- 
bellish his history of the l^’irst Council (a legend or 
a grMoxi-legend, an ‘ a^tiologic ’ or ‘ apologetic ’ con- 
struction which may cover some kernel of truth), 
has used traditional data, which are neither more 
nor less reliable than tho whole of tho ancient 
Ihiddhist Tradition contained, in Vinaya.sor Sutras. 
Moreover, it is not nece.s,8ary to decide whether 
these data are true or false ; in any case, tliey pre- 
sent us with useful evidence as to tlie e.'irly ( 3iurch. 

Tho narratives of Hovcral sects —Dharmaguptas, Malu^asakas, 
Sarvastivadins, Mahasaughikaa — aro parallel with tho Chulla- 
vagga. Although there are maniftila iliHcrepaticies, it is far 
from certain that tliey furnish us with imiependont traditions.* 
The Chnllavagga looks oldiT, for it does not contain any allusion 
to the rehearaiiig of the Ahhidharttia. 

Much importance has been attributed liy Oldenberg and 
Franke to iho fact that tho 3faArfpan?i(Wj«nuim/fa ^ altogether 
ignores Uio Council, although it tells of tlio indecent attitude 
of Subhadiilia (wliich, according to the Chnllavagga, was the 
occasion of the Council) ; while, on the other hand, the Chulla- 
vagga duponds (or seems to depeiul) on tlie Mahaparinihhdna 
therefore, when the last text was compiled, the very idea of a 
primitive Council hotl not yet appeared. The present writer 
does not think tiiat such weighty conolusious can be drawn 
from a mere literary comparison of tho documents. Tho very 
argument would not have emerged if the Pali Mnhdparinihbiina, 
like some northern editions of tho * Last d.ays of Buddha,’ had 
been followed by the narrative of the Council ; and it is not 
absurd to suppose that its redactor, for mere literary reasons, 
abstained from giving an account of the Council.7 


1 Introfl. to Vinaya Piiakam, p. xxvii. 

2 Kern, Manual, y. 10.3. According to Digha, ill. 210, tho divi- 
sions among the Jains at the death of the jltiu caused Sariputta 
to ‘ rehearse’ the Ijiw, to compile a mere numerical enumeration 
of the dogmatic topics. There is much truth in tills information. 

8 As is well said by Oldenberg, quoted in I A, 191)8, p, 7. 

4 See U. O. Franke, ‘ Buddhist Councils,’ in JPTS, 1908, p. 76. 

8 ‘The Book of the Great Decease,’ the Pali narrative of the 
last days and tho funeral of Buddha, tr. Rhys Davids, SHE xf., 
and Dialogue a, ii. 

8 Boo Dialogues, ii. 70. 

7 See /A, 1908, p. 8, note; also Nanjlo, Catalogue of the 
Chinese Trnnsl. of the Bud. Tripitnka (Oxford, 18.^i3), no. 
anil SBE xi. p. xxxviii. [Wo are indebted for this referern'e 
and this argument to M. liouis Finot.] A typical instance of 
tho complexity of these literary and historical problems is 
furnished by the various narratives of the episode of Purfiyii. 
This episode is more developed in some r>na//u.y Ilian it is in 
tliH P.4II I7/ifTi/rt Chnllavagga. Acrording to the Vinaya of the 
MahiAtUinkas^ Vuriiua doniamled the insfrlion of seven jiernns- 
Mi»)ii.s (keeping fond indoors, cooking imloors, etc.); nceording 
to Uiu Idtannagupfa'i, of eight. Now lliu Pali Vinaya (Mahn- 
vngga, vi. 17-19, L’t). 4, ‘V'.) st.ates that the problem of liio ‘ eight 
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2. Council of VaiSSlI (VesSli).— According to a 
tradition fullv dtjvtilopod in Ckiillivvagga, xii. [SBE 
XX, 38 G), ana coiiiiiion at least to several 8t;ets, 
there was licdd, in the year 1 (X) or 110 after the 
Nirvftna,^ a Council to examine and condemn ten 
extra-legal practices of the iiiunkH of Vaisali. The 
inhabitants of Vai6ali and surrounding country 
(Vraja, the modern Braj) arc known os Vfjis (Pali 
Vajns)y and the heretic monks as Vrji/nitrakm 
(Bali, Vajjiput takas). The heretical practices were 
(lescribetV, or technically }>ointcd out, in short 
phrases— * two lingers,* * another village/ ‘dwelling- 

E lace/ etc. — some of which were no longer intel- 
gihle when Chullasyagga^ xii., and tlie other 
Vinuyas alluded to were compiled, os is shown 
by the discrepancies in the interpretation of the 
* phrases.* 

We may safely acknowledge the historical 
character of a Vaisalian c<»ntroversy on ten 
points of monastic discipline, hut it is as yet im- 
possible to draw from our dotuimcnts any con- 
clusion regarding the importance or the <lat.e of 
the event, the development of tho fnt)nastic insti- 
tution at that time, or the date of tho Pali Vinaya 
as a whole. The present writer considers it a 
mislca<ling opinion that tho whole Pali Vinaya 
was anterior to the Vaisali Council because it 
does not (;ontain any allusion to the ten ‘ phrases.* 
Further, as is generallv admitted, the figures 1 (K) 
and no are round numbers. 

remarks on Vaisiili (Inlrod. to Vinaya Pitakam, 
and ‘Buddh. Studien,’ ZDMQ xlii. IU3) <’aniiot be sai<l to have 
HCtthsl the <nneation in favour of the priority of the Vinuya. 
For a discimsion of Uie ar(;unienta pro aiul con one may refer to 
/ji, 1UC8, p. «lfT. 

R. O. Franko defends an altogether different cHtimato of the 
'Vaitialian* legend. Ilia argument against Rajugfha and 
Vaidali, is, in short, as hillowa: Tho author of Chitlin rayyay xi. 
(Klrat Council), has turned into history the saying <»f Buddha 
that ‘after my death, 0 monks, tho liaw ought t<^ bo your 
refuge.’ Therefore, thought this ecclesiastical romancer, the 
Klders compili-d the haw just after tho Mrvaya ; and, as there 
was no tradition whatever con<!ernlng this supposed Council, 
he employed all the ‘ ovangoliciir data which could be of u.so 
for an ‘apostolic’ history. Again, Ihiddha was said to have 
delivft-ed many discourses (e.onipilpd in the Suttas or in tho 
Vinaya) concerning heretics ‘who proclaim and hold .as right 
(dhamwa) what is wrong (adhamina), as Discipline '(winaya) 
what is un-Dlscipline (aemayu)' ; nay more, he predicted that 
the Vajjis would be destroyed owing to th<'ir ilisrespert for 
Arljats, their di-scords, etc. IVnrious inisdeeds of the Vesalinn 
Vajjipntt.'ikas are also well known : during the lifetime of 
Bu<idha, they adhered to the ‘ live points ' (asc<?tic ex.aggeratiori.s 
of Devudatta), Chullavnyyn, vii. 4. 1 ; or, on t.lio oont.rar}’, they 
indulged in Uio most strarige indulgences — imting, bathing, and 
8leej)ing as they pleased, and permitting themselves sextial 
intercourse ( rinaya PUnkmn, in. 23; Vnr. i. 7).l From these 
data, the ecclesiastical romancer has constructed a history of 
a schism (finally settled at Vaitiali), parvllel with hia history 
of the compilation of the Daw (First Coumril), and showing 
the same literary skill : * . . . The chronicle of the “ Second 
Council” ... Is not only a merely literary construed ion ; it 
doea not even poaaess any relevant auhject-inatter. Whether 
such monkish steam aa those ten puerilities w'a.s ever let off 


(or seven) points’ was discussed during the lifetime of the 
Bud<lha, who, after having authorized the ‘ keepir»g of food in- 
doors,’ etc., withdrew this conce.ssion (see lAy lOOS, p. 6). It 
la not easy to draw any concIu.sion from such coinridenccs. (1) 
One may say that tho MahUnsokas and tho Dhannaynptaa 
have embellished the history of tho Council through attribut- 
ing to I’liraija some opinions alhnUsl to and condemnwl in tho 
Vinaya ; and this opinion is right enough, for Burana seems 
not to have been a man to patronize extra allowances ; and, 
from a merely literary point of view, the Mahnrayya (our Tali 
recension, or sohic other edition of tho subjec.t matter of tho 
Mahdvayya) Is the probable source of the Mnlu^tUaka informa- 
tion. Blit (2) it is very probable, or rather certain, that tho 
reiiactors of tho Vinaya {Pdtimokk/ia, Mahavnyya, et.«\) have 
‘ anto<itttcd ' many presc.riptions and many events, Biuldba him- 
self being said to have condemned practices or tenets which, in 
fact, appeared only after bis death, and became occasions of 
disputes or schisms. ....... „ 

I Tho date 100 anno nnmpty according to tho ChvUaaaijya, 
the MahUitscbkas (Wassilieff, in Taranatha, p. 291), tho Dhanna- 
auptas (Beal, Four Lecturer on Bud, Lit. in China [London, 
188‘21, p. 83, and Berlin Congress of Dricntalists, Ostas. section, 
D. 3.3). and FA-hlen (xxv., at the end); the date 110, according 
to the SarvftstiviVUns (Rockhill, Li fr, p. 171 \ I A, 1908, p. 104), 
llluen Tsiang (Watters, On Yuan C/nrany, ii. 73 f., cf. p. 7.\ 
note). Taranatha (p. 42) says that tho figure ‘ in the Vinaya of 
other sohools ' is 210 ana 220. 


has little or no importance for tho liiHlory of Hud<lbiKt litera- 
ture.’ 1 

3. The two A^okas and their Councils. - 

(1) Thu I’ali ri/iftya (Chii/larayya, xii.) states that the Vi .-.Ali 
Council was held in A.B. 100, but it iloca not name the iciguiiaj 
sovereign, and it roiituins no allusion to an\ later (’oum ii. 
Cthcrsonrcf .M {MalixidHakas, Dharxnayvptus , and Sarcastiradins 
[A.B. 1101) seem to be ecpially silent on (best? points. 

(2) Fall later sources (Sinhalese sources) know tlio name of 
tlio sovereign, KaU^oka, and they add tluit tho Vesulian 
schismatics (Vajjipnttakas) in their turn held a (.'oinicil, tho 
‘Croat Assembly,’ whence issued the sect .Mah;i.s.anghika, ‘of 
the (iruat Assembly* — while the Maha.sa/jghik.'is .are said by 
other sources to maintain that this ‘Creat Assembly ’ was held 
imniediakd.y after the llajagi’lia Council. 

(3) Vnsuniilra, thoantlior of a treatise on the sects, hitherto 
undated (see .MinayelT, Bcrfinrhru, ]>. 19."j), who sccnis to ignore 
Vaiisjili, tells us of a Council held in a.h. 100, at I’akiliputra, 
under AAoka, concerning ‘live points’ ; the Council resulkd 
in the division between the (Mmrch and the Mahasanghika sect. 

(4) Hbavya, the author of aiiotbor tre.al.ise on tbesocts, relate! 
the tnulition of the SainmiLiyas that a (Council was held in 
A.B. 187, at Pa(>uliputra, under thukings Wanda undMahapadina* 
[concerning * five iMiints ’ VJ. 

(.’>) According to the same authority, the Sthaviras say that s 
Council was hell in a.h. Mil), at IMpilipiitra, under A4nka, cori- 
(!erning some controverted ipiestion, and that it resulteil in the 
MabiLsanghika sebiMU. 

(0) According to Taranallia (p. 44), dcring the lifetime of 
Ai^oka, VaUa, a Brahman from Ka4inir, a monk or (;vpu an 
eldirr (.sDiainVrt) preached to the common jM ople tlir doi iriuo of 
the existence of a soul, and caused no little disi-nsNion amutig 
the clergy. Tho ‘ noble Black ’ (arya Kufa or Kf^yn), wlm h.ad 
succeeded Dhitikain the ‘ protection «)t the l-aw,’ aHsemhled the 
whole body of clergy in tho I’nskarini-mmiastery, in .Mani 
(Marwar), and after u H»'ssi()n of three months the folljwi rs of 
V’atsa and Vatsa himsedf were converted. 

Tins Council ai»pc.arM in an a/togellicr different light, namely, 
as ‘the collection of the Scriptures' throngfi (he eldi r Valsi- 
putra, in Tanjnr, Mdoy 1.32, where it is dateil a.b. 4 C(i, and in 
Bh.avya, with the figure 200 or 4(X).4 Tht sect of the Vatsi- 

1 To tho present writer it appt‘ars that one might safely 
maintain tho reverse. It is a priori probable that the dis- 
courses of Buddha on schisms, tlie jiredietion of the misforluiio 
of the Vajjis, and tho fanciful attribution to them of evtra-lcgal 
practices, either ascetic or sinful, far from being the litentry 
cause of the legend of a schism, are tho consequence, the re- 
flexion of some tradition relative fx> some bi.storical evenl.s m 
which the Vajjis (or Vai^alimis) w'cre concerned. And tlio 
dispute on the ‘ton points’ was probably Hindi an event. Wo 
are greatly mistaken if a part of the yiiinyiiy nay, of the 7’nfi- 
tnol^ha itstdf, is not made up of new (we do not s.ay nualern) 
acquisitions of the earliest Buddbist cliseipline, iitapiisil ion.s 
mainly flue to the development of the Order ami to the 
necessity of stating rules for new casi-s -.ai'quisititins wbi(;h 
were, of course, antedated and solemnly af.trihided to BiuMha 
himself. For instance, when Buddha is said to h.ave first 
authorized and fiiiially withdrawn some allow.'iiKM', have w'o not 
Homo right to snpno.se that tho Chiindi itself had modifird its 
rules? \V« know little of this early history. Buddhist Vinaya 
and Sfitra may be compared with an apocryphal Uospcl where 
the decisions of i’>rica3a and the Uanon-s of (finny may he foural 
.sule by side with Apostolio traditions. We ))ave only a few 
episodes which hear an ajipearancu of truth, in far at least, 
that they are not piously antedated ; but amongst (hem is the 
Council of Vaisali. Tho ‘ ten points ’ have not he« n ‘ l oncoeted ’ 
from the diit* of tho Bmoj/a hy pseudo-historians, even if tlie 
narrative dopenils on the Vinaya, as It. (i. Kranku Inn ormi'd 
itioiln; on the contniry, it is not impossihle l.liat. the Vinaya 
lias been largely amplified ('wing t/i many Vaidali-like disputes, 

’4 Five doelriues on Arhat ship and tho Path, t ho originator of 
wliieh is named Mahadeva, and sometimes Blifuira (see heloW', 
p. ]84l>, and JIIAS, 1010, p. 41.3). 

3 Tho w’orrl ‘king’ (Tibet, ryijal-pn) is in the singular (-eo 
Rwkhill, p. 18(1, note), hut Narida and Mahapadma .tre 
two iM*rHons (cf. Taran.atha, p. 61 ; Wassilieff, p. 47 t’d |), Mnniln 
secm.s to have Immui the second or third successor of Asnk.i (see 
V. A. Smith, .//fd.S', 1901. p. S.-il). 

4 Sco Bhavya fT/), Itockhill’.s Li/k, ji. 187. In the wonts of the 

latter, ‘ . a Council held in the year A.n. 1.37 (see (4) above) 

. . . tho monks eontinued to (piarrel for .si.\ty three s cars after- 
wards, that is to say, till A.B. 2(Mi; ami HUl years later {i.r. a.h. 
302) tho Sthavira ami Vatsiputriya schools verified the canon 
[“rightly collected the doctrine "j.’ Tlie present writer holds 
against koekhili, (1) that ynas-hrtan ynas inahi Inns must ht 
translate!! Sthavira Vflftfi)nttriyrpa (iir <'putrnxa), that is to say, 
‘the KIder name<l Vatsiputra collected tho doctrine'; (2) that 
the figure 102 is wrong ; Btiavj'a’s hryya phray gflitt imiy be or 
must be 200 (see .lascbke, Tibfit. Crtitnimir, Kng. tr., Loridoii, 
1883, p. .31 «.), and Manjiighpahilsavajra, tpioting Bbav\a, has 
fli» hryya, tliat is to say, 200. We liave 1.37 1 63 = A. H. 200. If we 
lubl 2l)0, wo have 400, tlic date nf the Vatsipiitrlya Oouncil 
mu-ording to Tanjur, t. 132, fol. 32 (Taranatha, p. ‘298). We 
prefer to take the figure 200 of Bhavya as the 137 -ffW, 

for tho phrases de-nas In hrgya phray ynitt lidatt pai rjpH la, 
de rjfM 10 flit hryya Ijdatpar may he translated : ‘ then (fnfa.s) 
two hundred years being elapsed, then, after two Imndrcd 
years ’ (cf. Taranatha, p. 298, lino 6 f.). [The dispute of 63 years, 
savB T.arnnaiha (p. 61), lasted 100 years from ile commcncetnpnt 
till its final settlement.] 
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l»iitriyas, *a<lhureiii8 of Yat^iputra,’ CHsioiifi of the ithavira*, la 
well known for its theory of a soul {p\juigala)A 

(7) Sinhalese eon roes ; a (Council in A.n. 236, at PatAliputra, 
under AAoka (DhartnaAoka), which proclaimed the orthodoxy of 
the Vihhajyaviuia (‘dwirine of tlio distinction’), to whiidi 
htdongs the i'alt or Siniialeao (7hurch, and a\it henticated the 
last of the r&li Abhidharina treatises, the Katharatihu. 

Tho obvious coiurl visions are as follows, {a) 
Notliing precise was known concerning the origin 
of the Mahasahghikas. They claimed to be 
ancient and orthodox. Others styled them heretics 
and schismatics. The Sinhalese identitied them 
with the Vesalian Vajjimittakas, but there is no 
evidence in favour oi this identification ; some 
sects believed that they originated out of the dis- 
I»ute on the ‘ live points/ and it seems certain that 
lliey admitted the ‘ live points.* (b) There was a 
tradition of a Vesalian Council on *teu points/ 
date uncertain, no mention of king ; ana (c) a 
tradition of a Council on ‘ some controvcrte<l 
question/ more precisely on * five points’ ; date un- 
certain, and pronahly no mention of king, {d) The 
monks of Ceylon supposed that their Kathlmitthn^ 
a catalogue of heresies, had boon first nroached 
inysteriously by Brnhllia; they were well aware 
that tlie hook was ‘ modem,* nay, that it had Iveen 
reveahid W Tissa Moggaliimtta, some ceiitiiricH 
after the Nirvana ; and tiiey had reasons to admit 
that their Scrijdures, inclusive of the Katluvmilhu, 
had boon rehears(*.d in a Council, which could not 
be tlio Vai. 4 ali Coumnl, since the Ghullavagga 
ignores Tissa and the KaiJmvatthti. 

It woa reasonable to place all the im|K)rtant events in tho 
history of the Church under AAoka, a 80verc*ij?u who hod 
evidently been a second ‘ mover ot the Wheel of tho Law * ; and 
this was done. [Kot^e the exceptional mention ot Nanda and 
Mahilpo^lma, above, p. IBS.] A^uin, Papdiuutra was the evident 
■oat of such mootings. Our Northern documents arc soanty 
and eonni<;tlng, but they give the impression that there w'os no 
certain tradition of the date of A^oka ; KM), IK), 137, or 160 are 
figures out of which no chronology can be oxtracU-tl (‘ no oil 
out of sand,' na aikaUlbhyoH (ailaw). 

Sinhalese tradition places the VaWAli Connell In 100 under 
K&lailoka, and the Pa(alipntra Council in 286 under Dharina^oka. 
IJcMidos the ‘Northern’ figures for Aioka (100 (llOJ, 137, 160), 
thirre was a fourth flgure, a. a 236(17 or 19 3'ears after his corona- 
tion in A.B. 217, 219). We are not conoorned with the cpiestion 
whether these wore fanciful or tra^litional compulations. In 
fact, the authors of the eccleHiastical history ‘concocted* in 
Ceylon admitted this figure, without troiibling themselves very 
much to adjust it to some other ('hronological details of theiV 
own ; and. as they maintained the canonic date of Vaitlali, and 
were at a loss to name the sovereign reigning In A.n. KK), they 
imagined a ' black A^oka,’ Kitldiuka — a mere idolum libri.^ 

The SinhalcHe narrative of the Third Council i.s 
open to serious objections as concerns the reho.arsal 
or the l*ali Canon and of tlio Kathdvntthn as it 
stands now, and as regards the solemn declaration 
by the wliolo clorgy that Buddha was a Vihhaj- 
jnvddirif i.e. that lie adhered to the tenets of the 
school of this name. Tint some details are histori- 
cal, and tho st-ory itself re.sts on historical ground. 
Anoka’s inscriptions are explicit enough as to the 
king’s intervention in clerical questions : wo know 
that he decreed expulsion (* putting in white [i.e. 
layman’s] garments’) again.st [monks or] nuns. 
The Sinhalese travlition may be relieil upon when 
it allirins that such rules were enforced against 
had monks, * pseudo- llnddliists* ;* hut that ‘here- 
tics* were ill-treated by the king seems rather 
incredible. On the other hand, it is unfortunate 
that tlio inscriptions contain no allusion to a 
‘Council,’ ami some historians feel obliged to place 

) VAtxrinitnya-iha reading is certain— 1« translated gnas- 
mahi hn; rafm is a cionjectnre of Schiefner for gnas-pa; 
VaLi putra, a conjecture of tho present w'riter's for 
bn. Korn says that the Vatslputriyas are ‘ evidently the same 
as the Vajji^)uttaka8 of tho (.Sinhalese] Chronicles ' (J/anuo/, p. 
HI); that is to say, in their ‘genealogy’ of tho sects the 
Sirihaleso give to the Vatsiputriyos the old name Vajjiputtakas. 
Kilt there is only otmsLhomophony between these tw’O names. 

’■* See V. A. Smith, JRAS, liX)l, p. 855. We are much In- 
debted to this authority. 

» See SumanbiprisadikA,, rt)Ui}/a, iil. 812 [read line 19 apapah- 
bajetti, ‘ forwd Ui ijuit tho onlor’j ; of. SCkfasamvehchaya, p. 66 
(whi(^h forbids Hu« h spiritual usurpation of the ‘civil power*), 
aad Lotus 0/ the Uuoil Law, SUE xxi. ch. xil. 17. 


the Council in the short time iKvbweeii the Pillar- 
inscriptions and tho death of the king (see ii. 126 ). 
But tlie question is whether the Council was w'hat 
it is sain lo Jiave been, a ‘Nicono* Assembly, 
and not rather a scries of synods or dogmatie 
dimmtationH. 

Until tho Kathimithu, has been thoroughly 
studied and compared with * Northern * documents, 
it will he impo.ssible to describe tho ancient 
doctrinal discussions ; but we already possess a 
few hints which may prove useful. 

(a) Tlio name of Tituia Muggulinutta, the hero of tho Tliinl 
Council and the ‘ defender ’ of tho Vibhaj javadin faith, iB auoted 
in the booktt of a rival Bcct, the 8urvaNtivri<lin8. Tho Vijfld' 
nnkdya, a treatise of this sect, ‘ it) a ioilious nrgumentatlvo 
treatise comhiiting the views of a Moginlin who denied tho 
reality of the l*a.st and tho Future . . .* (Watteiu, On Ynan 
Ckwang, i. 874). This ‘ thoBls of the omiii-exiBtence’ (Kan»d- 
Ktindda), which gave their nanio to the Sarvastivailins, is dis- 
cussed in the Kathnvatthu (i. 6-10). It is at least possible that 
a Aloggaliputta maintained the system or metluHl of disLiiictloii 
{vihhajja") which already appeals in the sermons of Ihiddha on 
HablHiin atthi'i ‘Does auytluiig exist ¥' {Sarhifntta), and is ein- 
ployeil in some places of the Uathavatthu. 

(h) It is an interesting fact that tho ‘five points'— tho five 
theories attributed to a sehismatic, MuliOduva by name, conetTn* 
ing tho Arhat-ship and the Meditation — which, according to the 
‘ northern * sources, were discussed under A^oka and formed the 
origin of tho Mahasangliika schism,— are also discussed in tho 
KathaoaUhu (ii. !-()).* 

(c) Further, the first heresy condemned in tho KatfuiraHhu-^ 
‘Is thorn in the truest and highest sense a soul {ptuigala)^' — is 
known from the Northern sources as the capital tenet of the 
VatsipntriyaH (sen above, p. 184); and wo iM'lievo that the pro- 
blem of the ‘sold* aroused division in the earliest times. The 
second heresy — ‘Can an Arhat fall from Arhat-ship?’ — is also 
very ancient,’ etc. 

To 8um up ; it 8ecms almost cevtaiu that a 
iiiiinher of heresies (Uscusscd in the Knthdratlhu 
may have occasioned discussions, syiiodH, and 
divisions in the days of Asoka, and even before his 
time ; that there was a KdthlvaUhtipprtkaranft, a 
‘hook on controversies,’ which could he easily 
completed, and, in fact, has been enlarged througli 
many and manifold additions. There is no reason 
to doubt that, in a primitive form, it was in soiuo 
way connected w ith Tissa Moggali[)utta. 

4. Council of Kaniska. --The do(*,umont.s conoern- 
iiig this Council aro late, ‘ more or less at variance, 
and, moreover, very vagne.’* 

It sciMus that this Assiuiibly is, for the Sarvastivadiii School, 
what Muggaliputla'u ( 'ouncil is for the Vibhrijjavadin School of 
OeyloTi — an apologetic i/mt-n’-invention. Like tho Vibhajlava- 
dinH, the Sarvilstivadins lumscsii t-rcatiHos on Abhidliarma,:' ami 
maintain that these aro authoritative (word of the lUuldlia) ; their 
aiithentioity or autliority was, they nay, recogniKcd at the 
Council held under Kaniska, and, moreover, a Conimeiitary cm 
the AWitcZAarma-treatises (ri7>)i«fd) was compiled or writU'u on 
this occasion. It mvist be observed that the Ahhitlharm.nkMa, 
w'hile stating the c-onflicjting theories of the Vaibh.aijiikas (sciona 
of the SarvastivaciioH, relying on tho FtlifAcifn) and of tho Saii- 
tr&ntika (who consider the AftAidAarma-troutiscjH as ‘human* 
works), docs not niontion, we think. Kanaka’s Council ; further, 
that all the Kasmiras (monks of Ka^niir, the stronghold of the 
Sarvastivadins and VaibhA^ikuM)are not Vaibhasikus. 

The narratives of this Council aro to some extent 
dogmatic legends,* and soeni only to bear witness 
to tho literary activity of the Sarvastivadin-s. As 
is well said by Takakusu, until the treatises of this 
school shall have been made accessible to schohirs, 
it wdll be vain to argue about tho Council or its 
proceedings (sec artt. VairiiX^IKAS, SarvA.stivX- 

DINS). 

1 Soo JUAS, 1910, p. 413. 

• Kern, Maniml, p. 121 (see also Geschiedenw, ii. 3r>9). Kern 
gives a summary of tho narratives of Fa-hien, Ilimm Tslang, 
Taranatha {Tibet. Lebensbexabreibung Sakya Muniit, tr. von 
Schiefner, St. Petersburg, IHlD). V. A. Smith (Early Jfuitnry, 
p. 249 IT.) adds new ovidenc-eH, especially Takakusu’s ohserva- 
tions. The date of Kaniska. in the present writer's opinion, has 
not yet l)ecn ascertained ; out there is nothing to jirove that 
the Sarvastivadins* books are either earlier or later than 
Kaniska (7. V.}. 

9 It seems certain that the two Abhidharmio oollections have 
nothing in common. 

* The present writer cannot agree with Kern’s opinion 
(Manual, p. 122) that, as a result of the Council, ‘ somehow an 
agreement, a tnoduB vivendi, was hit upon on the base of tho 
niinnipal truths unassailcd by any of the 18 sects.’ Such an 
Interpretation of the legends is op})osed by the fact that thQ 
Sarvastiv&ilin character of the (Jouncil seems to be proved. 
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5 . Wo must be contrut simply to note a tradi- 
tion as to later Councils: A.ii. 400 — Vittsfputra’s 
(.’oiincil ; A.n. 700 — MaJiasammatiyas’ Council; 
A. 13. 800— a ('Ouncil under Bliutika and Buddlia- 
initra ( Wassiliell*, ap. Taranatha, p. 208). 

IjiTKiiATiFKn. — Alinont all the bimks on tho history of Uiitl- 
(IhiMin ; C. F. Klippen, Die Meliyivn den Buddha, Jtrrlin, IS.'il), 
ii. 10; W. Wassuieff, Der Ituddhismus, iSfu roterfiburt*’, 1800, 
p. 87 [Fr. tr., Paris, 1865); H. Kern, (ietchiedenit van het 
Buddhisms, Haarlein, 1881-84, ii. 232 (French tr. by O. Huet, 
Bihl. d'Kludei du MuMi^e Guimst, x. and xi., 1001-8}, Manual 0 / 
Indian Buddhism {iilAV iii. (1806] 8), p. 101 ff.; H. Olden- 
berg, Buddha, sein Leben . . . p. (6tn ed., Stuttgart, 1006 ; 
‘.iiid Fr. ed., Paris, 1003, p. 387), Introd. to Vinaya Pi\akam, 
p. XXV, TiOndon, 1870, ‘ Iluddhisiische Studien’ (JSDMG lil. 
[18OHJ 612); J. P. Miiiayeff, Bnddizmu, St. Petershurg, 1887, 
(Fr. tr. ‘Jlecherchea sur le Ijoiiddhisme,’ Bibl. d'Bt. du Musfe 
Guimet, iv., 1804] ; Vincent A. Smith, Karly a/ lixdia\ 
Oxford, 1908. Some monographs may l>o noted ; V. A. Smith, 
‘The Identity of Piyadam with A4oka Maurya an<l some con- 
nected Problems’ {JHAS, Oct. 1001, pp. H27-S.'1 h); L. de ta 
Vallde Poussin, * hes Conciles Itouddliiques ‘ 1905 (tr., 

lA, 1908]), and ‘The Five Points of Mahadeva and tho Katha- 
vatthu’ {JllAS, 1910, p. 413); R. O. Franke, ‘The Buddhist 
Councils at Itajanffha and Vesali’ {JPTS, 1908). Original 
Bouroea are chiefly: Pall Vinaya ftr. SBH xiii. xvii. xx.); 
Tibetan treatises on soots, in \Vassiliefr, Buddhimynua ; Rock- 
hill, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884 ; Ohitiese Pilgriina 
(Fuhicn [tr. Leggo, Oxford, 1880J; Iliuon Tsiang (Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang, liondon, 1904-6)). 

Jy. OF. LA VALL^F PoUS-^ilN. 

COUNCILS (Ohristijui : Karly, t<» A.i). 870). — 
I. The various kinds of Councils.— Ti»e Councils 
of the early Cliurcli maybe clas^ilied as follows: 
(J) Diocesan, bein^^ tlie assembly of a single 
diocese; (2) Provincial, being of oil the dioceses 
comprised in an ecclesiastical province ; (.3) (Coun- 
cils of united provinces, being a'^sembliesof .several 
neighbouring provinces, sometimes called Plenary 
Councils (conci/i<x ; (4) Patriarchal, being 

of the provinces united in one patriandiate, soinc- 
timoH called Plenary or Universal Councils {concUin 

Urtnrvi or concilia universnlia ) ; (5) National, 

eing of the provinces existing in a country, 
ftometirncH called IMenary or Universal Council’s, 
frequently identical with Primatial and Patri- 
arcFial (youncils ; (( 1 ) (Joneral (Councils of tho Bast 
or of the West, Iming of all the provinces in the 
East or tho West; (7) General Councils repre- 
senting in their constitutions tlie whole (r^lmrch ; 
( 8 ) Eeuiiienical (youncil.s, being Councils whose 
decisions were accented ])y the whole Church.* 
To these may be added (9) the Councils held at 
Constantinople in t he 4tli and following centuries, 
known as tho Home Councils (<riVo5ot Iv^yjfiovaai ) ; 
and ( 10 ) tho Mixesl (Councils {concilia viixta) of the 
9th and following centuries, held in regard to 
matters of Church and State. 

2 . The constitution of Councils. — ( 1 ) A diocesan 
(Council consisted normally of the prcshylcrs of 
the diocese, meeting umlor the luesidcney of the 
bishop. The rule of the bishop was not regarded 
as being rightly exorcised altogether indepcmlently 
of the ))reshyters, although he had tho power and 
tho responsibility of decisions. 

In tho letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch the authority of the 
10 constantly viewed os being exuroised in eonnevion 
with the presbyters (see, e.g., ad Wp?i. 20 ; ad Magn. 6, 7 ; ad 
Trail, 8). St. Oyprlan {Kp. xiv. 4), writing to his presbyters 
and deoconn, nays; ‘From the boginning of iny episcopate I 
doterminod to do nothing Htqmraiely of my own Judgment, 
without your advice and without the assent of the laity.* Tho 
advice of clergy and laity was sought by the htsliop in regard to 
those whom he ordained. St. Cyprian {Ep. xxxviii. 1) writes Uy 
his preBi)ytcr8 and deacons anti laity : ‘ In tho ordination of 
clergy it is our custo?n to eotisult you beforehand, and to con- 
sider in commorj tounsel the character and deserts of indi- 
viduals'; and a canon of the 6th cent. Gallityin document, 
known ns the tymons t)f the ‘Fotirth Countsil of Carthage’ 
(canon 22; see TIardouin, Concilia, i. 980), which passed into 
the general Western canon law {Decret. i. (xxiv. 0), enacted 
‘ that a bishop is not to ordain clergy without the advice of his 
clergy, so that he may look for the assent and witness of the 
people.’ 

1 Tho nomenclature is not uniform ; hut it prevents confusion 
to use ‘ Qoneral ' for Councils rei)resentative of tho whole Church 
In thulr constitution, and ‘ F.onmeninal ’ for those whose decisions 
sre aocepted by the whole Church. 


From thisdeptunleiicoof (ho l»ishopon the ndvice 
of tlio.se in his diocese the diocesan (Joum-ils had 
tlieir origin. The normal conslitution of s\uli 
Goiiiicits WHS that they cousislo«l of l.ha hishoi* .and 
l>re,sbytcr .8 of the dioc.c.se, lliough in impoitaiit. 
matters other hishu{)S wore s<»iiu timc,s associattMl 
with the Coum il. 

For instance, a Carthaginian Council, probably earlier than 
A.i». 249, is described by §t. Cyprian {Ep. i. 1) us eomiiosed of 
‘ 1 ami Illy fellow-bishops who were present, ami our fellow- 
presbyters who sat with us.* At a Roman Council hi ltl a little 
later there were present, besides Cornelius the Bishop of Rome 
and tho Roman presbyters, five bishops who happened to lx; at 
Rome at the time (Cornelius in Oypr. Ep. xlix. 2). About A.n. 
:32(), Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, summoneil a Cunncil f»f 
the presbyters, together with certain bishops who were then at 
Alexandria, to consider the case of Arius (see Ki’ipb. adv. Ilivr, 
Ixix. a). A 0th cent, rialliean cunon in tho so-called ‘Fourth 
Council of Carthage’ (ranon 2:i; see Ilardouin, i. 9S0), whii'h 
passed into tho general \Veat*‘rn canon law {Dec ret. ii. xv. 7 
(6)), enacted * that a bisiiop Is not to hear the case of any one 
without the preaence of bis I’Krgy; and the judgment of the 
hi.shop shall ho void if it is not <‘ontirnu (l by the presoncG of the 
clergy.* 

By means of his di<)ci‘'<;in Council tlie hi.sliop 
had the advice of his jircsliyLers and their assent 
to his decisions in tlie exercise of discipline and 
the selection of candidates for ordination, and, 
moreover, knew the mind of his diocese when he 
came to meet other hisluqis in the larger (Councils. 

(2) As the ilioccsan ('onncils arose from the 
relation of tho bishop to the pre.shyters of lii.s 
diocese, HO the provincial and larger Councils liad 
I heir origin from Iii.s relat ion to the other bishops 
of the province. The local Council concerning 
Arius, held at Alexaiulriii by Bishop Alexander, 
mentioned alwve, le<l to that hishon convening a 
(.hinncil of many hisliojis (Socrates, jIK i. 0). The 
still larg(‘r (Council of Nierca (A.i). 825) was also 
due to tlie controversy about Arius ; ami this 
Council formulated a specific inovision for the 
holding of provincial Councils in order that the 
excommunications of individual hishojis might he 
revised by the hishojis of the province, and the 
danger of injustice cori.scqueritly lessened. 

‘la reguni to the (.•\(!oiujniiaii.‘,'itc<l, wbotlicr of tbo clergy or 
of tho laity, the Hcntuiico puSHvd by Ihu bishopH of each pro- 
vinco Bhall have the force of law in acconlancc with the 
canon which cnactw l.h/it those who have been excomniunicatixl 
by flome bishops shall not bo luhnitted by others. JiKpiiry 
niu.st, however, ho nmrlo to see that tho bishop has not passed 
the sentences of excommunication from smallness of mmd, or 
from love of strife, or from some such perversity. In onler, 
then, that such an iminiry may he heln, it has seeimd good 
to decide that during each year, in eacii province, fJoune.ilH 
bo held twice in t he year, that all the bishop.s of the provinee 
may meet together, and t.hat such in(|uirios be made, and 
that thus those who have evidently ollended against their 
bishop may be seen by all to have been reasonably exconi- 
imiuKxvted, until the assembly of the bishops may think well 
to pronounce a milder sentence in t.heir case. 'I'ho Councils 
are to be hel<I, the one iMiforo Lent, in order that all smallness 
of mind may be put away, and that the gift may be oflered 
to God in pureness, tho other in tho autumn * (canon 6 ; see 
Hardouin, i. 823 326). 

Thift canon of Nicma ia of great importance as 
illustrating (^t) the purpose of revising the acts 
of indiviilual bishops by the holding of provincial 
Councils ; and (/>) tho connexion between the 
exercise of tho hishop’.s authority and his power 
of excommunication. Similarly, it wa.s enacted by 
the Council of Antioch in .'Ml tJiat, 

‘if any one be evcomiinmicatL-*! by his own bisliop, ho may not 
be ailiiiilted by other bishops unless he has Ix cii restored by bis 
own bishop, or unless a Comiril has hecn held ami ho hnn 
appeared before It and made bis defence, mid convinced tho 
Council and obtained a new du< ision. 'riii-< decree aiiplies to 
laity and presbyters and deacons and all ecc" ‘ .h( ics ' (canon 0 ; 
.see Ilardouin, f. 696). 

Apart from exceptions at Koine at tlio end of 
the 5th cent., and in Spain in the 7th cent., to 
ho mentioned later, the constituent memhers of 
provincial and larger Councils were bishops only, 
tlioiigh presbyters and deacons and lay people 
were sometimes present. Tlie earliest instam*,es 
of Councils of a character to ho reckoned with 
provincial or larger Councils are those held during 
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the 2nd cent, in Asia Minor concerning Montanism, 
and in many placos cuiit orning the date of Easter. 
Such Bcaiity evitlciicc as exist s about those Councils 
indicates that the momljcrs of llicin wv.m bishops 
only (see Eiiseb. IIK v. Ifi, 23, 24 ; Li bell us Stfnoai- 
cus^ ill irardouin, v. 1403-149(i ; Salmon, in l^mith- 
Wac(!, DCB iii. 938 ; llefcle-Lccl creep Conciles, i. 
128-130, 151-133). At the African Councils held 
in the middle of the 3rd cent., presbyters and 
deacons and lay people were present (see Cypr. 
Bpp. xvi. 4, xvii. 1, 3, xix. 2, xxx. 6, xxxi. 6, 
xxxiv. 4, Iv. 5, lix. 15, Ixiv. 1), and expressed their 
opinions, sometimes in opposition to that of their 
bisliop {ib. xvii. 3, lix. 15) ; but the actual decisions 
were tlio Avork of the assembled bishops, who alone 
were the constituent members of the Councils. 
For in.staiice, a Council summoned to discuss the 
question of the validity of baptism administtiied 
by scbismatics was hehl at Carthage on 1st Sept. 
256. Hesidcs the eighty-seven bishops from pro- 
consular Africa, Numidia, and Mauretania, who 
Avere the members of the Council, there Avere 
present presbyters and deacons, and a large 
number of lay people. Tliat only the bishops 
were the constituent members of the Council is 
shoAvn by the judicial pronounccjinuits being their 
work alone (see ‘Sentc'nti.e Fipiscoporum,’ in »V. 
Cypriani Oiuirfi\ cf. Cyi)r. Bpjy. i. 1, xix. 2, xliv., 
xlv. 2, 4, lix. 13, Ixiv. I, Ixx. 1, Ixxi. 1, Ixxii. 1, 
Ixxiii. 1). The Councils held at Antioch in 264 or 
265, and 269, to consider the charges against l*aul 
of Samosata, are describe<l by Eusebius as con- 
sisting of bishops. Presbyters and deacons Avero 
present at Antioch in connexion with the (k)uncils, 
and at one of them a presbyter took a prominent 
part in the discussions ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that tluise Councils diflered from those at 
Carthage, so as to include otlnus besides bishops as 
constituent mtmibers possessing votes, though the 
letter Avritten to announce the decision of the la.st 
Council of the scries Avas in the name of ‘bushops, 
presbyters, and deacons, and the Churches of Cod ’ 
(see Euseb. vii. 27-30). Similarly, the Arabian 
Councils about 244 consisted of bishoi)S, though 
Origen, Avho Avas a presbyter, took part in a con- 
ference hold in connexion Avith one of the Councils, 
and appears t-o have spoken in the actual proceed- 
ings ol another Council, but on the invitation of 
the bishops, not as a Tnenibcr of the Council (see 
Euseb. VI. 33, 37). The constituent members of 
the Councils lield in the 4th (‘,ent. Avere bishops, 
and any presbyters or deacons or ecclesiastics in 
minor orders Avho might be the represenlativc^s of 
absent bishops and ennK)AV»u*ed to vote on behalf 
of those Avhom they rej)res(uUed. Thus, at Elvira 
in 305, tAventy-six or thirty-six presbyters Averc 
present, had seats, and signed tlie decrees in a 
group after the bishops ; deacons Avero present 
stamiing ; and lay people Avere prciSfuit. Hut the 
decrees were describcu as the decisions of the 
bishops (see ‘Acts of Elvira,’ in llardouin, i. 219, 
‘250). Tn like manner, at Arles in 314 some pres- 
byters and deacons and ecclesiastics in minor 
orders wore ju’oscnt in attendan<*e on bishops or 
as representatives of absent bishops; but the 
natural inference from all the evidence is that 
the only constilmmt members of the Council, lliat 
is, those with ;i right to be juesent snd vote, Avere 
i>ishops and rrprescntativijs of absent bishops (see 
‘ Acts of Arles,’ in llar<lonin, i. 2(»0-2(>8 ; cf. Euseb. 
X. 5). So again, at Nicjcain 325, many presbyters, 
dcMcons, and acolytes Avere present as attendants 
of bislidps ; Athanasius, then an archdeacon in 
attendance on the Bishop of Alexandria, was pro- 
minonl in discussions connected Avith the Council ; 
laymen took part in conferences before its formal 
opening ; and the Emperor Constantino, though 
still un baptized, was present at some of the pro- 


ceedings, as the head of the State. Hut tlie 
accounts of all tlie authorities show that bishops 
and representatives of absent bishops Avorc the 
only constituent nieiubcrs of the Council (see 
Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 6-14; Socrates, i. 8-14; 
Sozomen, i. 15-25 ; cf. Hriglit, The Age of the 
Fathers, 1903, i. 78). 

Till nearly the end of the 5th cent, the evidence 
suggests the same conclusions as those which have 
been mentioned in regard to the Councils of the 
2nd and 3rd and early 4th cents., namely, that 
at provincial and larger Councils bisliops alone 
were entifcicd to be present and vote, or, if unable 
to attend the Council, to nominate representatives 
with power to vote in their absence ; that they 
frequently brought Avith them to Councils presby- 
ters or tfeacons in attendance on them and for 
purposes of consultation, but Avithout votes ; and 
that they often Avere careful to ascertain the mind 
of the lay people about the matters which it Avas 
the work t)f the (’ouncil to discuss and deciilo 
upon. In the series of Homan Councils held in the 
latter part of the 5th cent, and during the early 
years of the 6th cent., the constitution of some 
Councils Avas the same as already described; in 
other Councils of the series the presbyters ami 
deacons, who were the precursors of the cardinals, 
appear to haA’e hebl a position like that of the 
bishops. For instance, presbyters apparently 
shared in the authority of the bishops at the 
Council hebl in 495 (see the ‘Acts,’ in Hardoiiiii, 
ii. 941-948) ; and both presbyters and deacons at 
that held in 499 [ib. ii. 959-963). A dillerent instamni 
of others than bishops being members of provincial 
or larger Counidls is in the Spanish Councils of the 
7th cent., which included aboots, as, for example, 
the Eighth (b)uncil of Toledo in 653 [ib. iii. 907).^ 
3. The relation of the laity to Councils.— Tt is 
important to distinguish two K(^])ara^e matters; 
the position of the Christian laity as such, that is, 
as members of tbo Christian society, the Cliurcli ; 
and the position of tho representatives of the 
State. (1) As already mentioned, (diristian lay 
people — in earlier times i>rol)ahly a multitude who 
were alloAved to come in, and probably including 
Avomeii as aa^cII as men,* and in later times sclcidcd 


representatives — Avero present at Councils. M either 
in dio<H;san nor in larger Councils do they appear 
to have been mem burs Avith votes. They were 
present in order that they might (rt) express their 
opinions on matters under discussion ; sec, e.g., 
Cypr. Epp. xvii. 3, lix. 15 ; [b) bring abuses to tlie 
knowledge of Councils ; see, «.(/., canon 4 of l^’ourtli 
Council of Toledo (G33), in llardouin, iii. 580 ; (c) 
know tho decisions Avhich the members of the 
Councils made ; seo, e.g., the letter of Viventiolus, 
the Archbishop of J..yon8, summoning the Council 
of Epaon (517), in llardouin, ii. 1046. (2) As the 
friendship of the State towards the Cliurcli in- 
creased, and tho relations between them became 
closer, the Emperors, or their representatives, and 
great men of the State were juesent .at (bmiicjls. 
At Nicasa (325), Constantine, though uii baptized, 
and therefore in no sense a representative of the 
Christian laity, Avas present (see above) ; and the 
Emperors were repnjsenled, and were in some 
cases present, at four of tho otlier six Ec.umenic.al 
Councils (see hcloAv), namely at Ephesus (431), 
Clialcedon (451), Constantinople (080), .and Nicrca 
(787); sec ‘ Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xx. ; ‘Acts 
of Clialcedon,’ Acts i., vi. ; ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 

1 Tho position of the presbyters in the Roman Councils and 
that of the abbots in the .Spanish Councils mentioned above 
probably had much to do with tho events through which tho 
Ent'lish provincial Councils in tho 13th cent, inr.lndofl .abbots 
and iiriom and rcprcsentatlvca of cathedral and <;oll«|^into 
chapters and of benottoed parochial clergy. This, again, was one 
cause of tho privileges of the Lower Houses of the Canterbury 
and York Convocations. 

> Of. Ao for a parallel In Apostolic times. 
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Act i. ; ‘ AcU of r^icuca,’ Acts i., viii., in Hardouin, 
i. 1345-1348, ii. 53, 463-4G5, iii. 1050, iv. 33-40, 
481-485. Instances of illustrious laymen, present 
at Councils of the CliuKth as representatives of the 
State, are not infrequent in later times, narticu- 
larly in Spanish and An^lo-Saxon Councils ; see, 
e.g,y the A(;ts of the Roman Council of 405 
(ilardouin, ii. 943) ; the Second Council of Orange 
in 529 {ih. 1102) ; eleven out of the series of sixteen 
Councils hold ait Toledo from 589 to 701, the laymen 
at which were in some cases chosen by the Council 
itself, and in other caises appointed by the king (ib. 
iii.) ; and the Councils at Cloveshoo in 747 ami 822 
{ih. iii. 1952, 1953, iv. 1245). Side by side with 
those Councils, to which lay representatives of the 
State wore axdmitted, there were Councils restricted 
to bishops, as, e.g.^ the Sixth and Seventh Councils 
of Toleclo (038 and 646) and the Councils of Hert- 
ford (673) and Hatfield (680) (see Hardouin, iii. 608- 
610, 623-625 ; Bede, HE iv. 5, 17, 18 ; cf. Bright, 
Chapters of Early Eng. Ch. 1897, pp. 276, 

357, 358 ; Hunt, The English Church from Us 
Foundation to the Norman Conquest ^ 1899, pp. 137, 
161). Lay people were members of the mixed 
Councils held on matters of joint interest to Church 
and State ; and these somcf imcH includc«l women, 
os, e.g.^ the abbess Hilda at Whitby (604), and the 
abbess yKlflcda at the Council on the Nidd in 
Northumherland (705) (see Hardouin, iii. 993, 1826; 
Iladdan-Stubbs, Councils ami E'clesiastical Docu- 
ments, 1809-1878, iii. 101, 200). 

4. The convocation of Councils. — Dioc<3san and 
provincial Councils were convoked by the bishop of 
the dioceso and the metropolitan of the province 
respectively. In regard to larger CJouncils it is 
necessary to consider the relation of (1) the Kmperor, 
and (2) the Hope ; and any initiative of the l*ope 
in regard to local Councils may bo disemssed 
together with his relation to the larger Councils. 

(1) Each of tlio sevim Ecumenical Councils was 
summoned by an Emperor — Nicma (.325) by Con- 
stantine the Great (Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 5, 6);^ 
Constantinople (381) by Theodosius I. (Socrates, 
V. 8 ; Sozomon, vii. 7 ; Tlieodoret, HE v. 7) ; 
Ephesus (431) by Theoilosius II. and Vaicntinian 
III. (see ‘Acts ot Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xix., xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1343-1348) ; (^Jhalccdon (151) by Mar- 
cian and Vaicntinian iii. (see ‘ Ac-ts of Chaic.cdoii,’ 
p. i. cap. xxx.-xxxvi., ih. ii. 45-52 ) ; Constantinople 
(653) by Justinian (see ‘Acts of Constantinoj)te,’ 
Coll, i., ih. iii. 56) ; Constantinople (680-1) by Con- 
stantine II. (see ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ Act i., 
ib. iii. 1056); and Hic;ea (787) by the Emperor 
Constantino VI. and the Empress Irene (see ‘Acts 
of Nicma,’ ‘Divalis sacra,’ and Act i., ib. iv. 21- 
24, 36). 

(2) Pope Victor I. appears to have ^iven the 
initiative for the holding of local Councils to dis- 
cuss the Paschal question in the 2iul century. Poly- 
crates, Bishop of Ephesus, mentions that the Asiatic 
(council was sunimoned by liim at tho desire of 
Victor (seo his letter in Eii.seb. HE v. 24). This 
makes it probable that tho Councils licld in other 
places at tho same time on the same question were 
convoked because of a wish expressed by Victor. 
The relation of the Popes to the convoking of the 
seven Ecumenical (Councils must be considered in 
some detail, (a) It came to he believed that Pope 
Sylvester i. hail shared in, or agreed to, tlie sum- 
moning of the Council of Nkuea (325) by Coustan- 
tine. In the address of the vSixth Ecumenical 

1 In connexion with his stimmonin(f of the Council ss well as 
with his presence at it, there is need of remeniberin(f tliat Con- 
Btantine was hUU unbaptlzed. He was baptized shortly before 
hl8 death by EusebiuH, Bishop of Niconiedia (see Eustrb. Vit. 
Const. Iv. Ct, ca; Socrates, i. 30; Sozomon, ii. .34 ; Theodoret, 
UE\. 32 ; St. Ambrose, ds Obit. Theod. 40 ; St. Jerome, Chron. 
BUb anno 334. This e\ idcnco is too early and stronff for it to he 
credible Umt CouHtaiitino was baptized at an earlier date 
hy Sylvester, Bishop of Rome (see Libtr PcntifMUis, xxxiv.). 


Council (Constantinople, 6M») to Cousliiutino iv. it 
is said that Constantino Iho Great and Sylvostor, 
Bisliop of Rome, sumiuontid tho (,’ouncil of Nicica 
(Ilardouin, iii. 1417), and in tho Lihcr Pont I fir, 1 1 is 
(xxxiv.) it is .said that tliis Council was holif with 
li in assent. If it is tlio caso, os Ruiinus(//A' i. 1) 
.Mays, that (.’onstaii tine acted in accordance with tho 
views of tho bishops, there is strong probalnlity 
that tho Bisliop of Romo would bo one ot those cou- 
Kulteil. (6) 'IMui Soijond Ecumenical C/ouiicil, held at 
(kmstantinoplo in 381, was summoned from tho 
East only, and no We.stern bishop took part in it. 
Tlioro is IK) ovidcncti^ and no probability that tho 
Popo hml anything to do with tho coiivoiiation of 
it. (c) Pope Colcstino i. took no part in tho sum- 
moning of tho Third Ecumenical Council, held at 
Ephesus in 431. {d) The circumstances connectoil 

with the summoning of tlio Fourth EcuiiuMiical 
Council, held at (dialcedoii in 451, are complicated. 
They justify the words of Popo Loo l. hiinsodf, 
that tho Council was held * by the command of tho 
Christian princes and by the* consent of the Apos- 
tolic See* (St. Leo, Ep. cxiv. 1), and the courtly 
phrase of tho Emperor Atarcian, that tho Council 
was to take place at the suggestion of tho Pope 
{Opera S. Leonis, Ep. Ixxiii.), if some latitude of 
interpretation is allowed to this pliraso. 'riiey are 
inconsistent with tho statement of the bishops of 
ALesia in their letter to (lie Emperor Iasi tliat iho 
Council had been assembled * by tlio or(l'*r of IjCo, 
tho Roman pontilF, who is truly the head of the 
bishops, and of tho venerable bishop Anatolius’ 
(‘ Acts of Cliahtedon,’ cod. encyc. 12, ‘ Ep. Episc. 
M(cs. sec. ad Leonem Iniper.,’ in Hanfouin, ii. 
710), The fac-ts are as follows. After tho ‘ Robber- 
Synod ’of Ephesus in 449, Pope Leo I. asked the 
Emperor Tbeodo.Hius II. to summon a (.Council of 
bisliops from all parts of tho world to meet in Italy 
{Ep. xliv.).'** Ho twice repeated the samo reijnest 
{JC^m. liv., Ixix.), though on tho second occasion lie 
sanl that tho (kiiinciT w'oiild ho unnecessary if 
without it tho bishops would subscribe an orthodox 
statement of the faith {Ep. Ixix.). He also asked 
Vaicntinian ill., tho Western Emperor, and hia 
mother and his wife, Galla Plaeidia and IJcinia 
Eudoxia, to support this request to Theodosius 
{Effp. Iv.-lviii.). Soon after St. fiCo’s third letter 
to 'riieodosius, that Emperor died. His sueecssors, 
Pulcheria ami Alarcian, wrote to St. laio that they 
were willing to convoke a Council, evidently in- 
tending that it should be held in the bhist (St. Leo, 
Ep. Ixxxiv.), but circumstances luul changed since 
St. Leo had expressed Ids wish for a Council, and 
he wrote two letters to Alarcian and anotlier l<i 
Pulcheria, dropping the wish for a Council, and 
in the second letter to Alnrcian urging that it 
w’ould not now be advisable k) hold one {E/>p. 
l-xxxii., Ixxxiii., Ixxxiv.). After the writing of 
the first of these letters, and before tlie second .m iuI 
third, the Emperor Alarcian convoketl the Eouith 
Ecumenical Council. Wlieii tlio Council had hc'Cii 
summoned, St. Liio wnde two letters to Afai(dan. 
In tho first of tlimn, dated 24tli June 451, he said 
that ho had Jnqieil for the poslponeinent of the 
Council, but that, since the Enineror lia<l deter- 
mined on its Ixiing held, lie would not otfer any 
hindrance, and appointed repri'scntatives to ho pre- 
sent at it {Ep. Ixxxix. I). In tlio second letter, 
dated 2Gth .June 4.31, ho wrote tliat, though he 
had requcstcil (ho postiumemcnt of the Council, 
he wouhl not oppose the Jhiipcror’s arrangements 

4 Tlie refonmeo to the Icttcra of Pope O.-unaHUB to ThcodoBius 
in the synfMiiral letter prestTved by Theodoret {HE v. 9) con- 
cenw the Ccmncil of 882, not that of 381 ; see v. H. 

In making this requeHt, St. Leo may ]>osHil)ly iuivc been Infiu- 
enoed i)y tho appeals niado to him by Elaviun of Constaiitinople 
and Eiist'bins of llftrylmuni : geo Q. Auielll, ,S’. Leons Magno 6 
POriente, Romo, 1882, pp. 41-49 ; HpieiUgium Caisinense, Monta 
OMBino, 1893, 1. 182-187. 
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(A/?, xf. 1). (c) The attitiKle of Pojio Viplius 

towards the Pifth Ecuinenic^al Council, held at 
Constantinople in 553, wiis in some respects the 
opposite of that of St. Leo towards the Council 
of Clialcedon. In his condemnation of Theodorus 
of Caesarea, Pope Vigilius mentions that such n 
Council had been contemplated at a meeting at 
which wore present, besides the Emperor and the 
civil othcials, many bishops, including the Bishop 
of Constantinople and the llisliop of Milan 
damn, Theod.y m llardoiiin, iii. 8). Vigiliua himself 
more than once expressed a wish that the Council 
should 1)0 hold (‘ Ep. ad univ. Keel.’ and ‘Conatitu- 
tum,’ in Hardouiu, iii. 3, 12, 13) j but when it luwl 
been convoked by tho Emperor and the time for 
holding it h.ad arrived, he desired that it should be 
postponed, and hold aloof from tho proceedings of 
it (‘ Acta of Constiintinople,’ Coll, i., ii., in liar- 
douin, iii. 63-66). (/) Pope Agatho i. took no 
part in the summoning of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, held at Constantinople in 680-681. [g) 

It was stated by Pope Adrian I. that tho Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, held at Nicaca in 787, was by 
his appointment (‘Acts of Niciea,’ ‘ Hadriaiii 
Scriptmn,’ ib. iv. 818) ; but tho Council was con- 
voked by tho Empress and the Emperor on the 
suggestion of Tarosius, the Bishoj) of Constanti- 
noplo (‘Acts of Niciea,’ * Apol. ad pop. a Tarasio,’ 
ib. iv. 24, 25), and the only fact to justify the 
Pope’s statement appears to bo tho praetictal assent 
whitdi he gave after receiving the letter from the 
Empress and the Emperor announcing their inten- 
tion of convoking the Council (* Acts of Niciea,’ 
‘Divalis sacra ad Iladrianum,’ ib, iv. 21-24). 

5. The presidents of Councils. — The president of 
a uio(;cHan (kuincil was the bishop of tne diocese, 
of a provincial Council tho metropolitan of tho 
province, and of a larger Council the chief bishop 
resent, or a bishop locally eminent, or some 
ishop of special note. Tho presidents of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils were as follows, (a) 
At Nicma (325), Hosius, the Bishop of Cordova, pre- 
sided (see tho list of signatures in llardouin, i. 
311, 312; cf. Socrates, i. 13). Possibly the reason 
why he held this position, notwithstanding tho 
presence of Vito and Vincentius, the legates of 
Pope Sylvester i. (see Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 7 ; 
Socrates, i. 13 ; Sozoincn, i. 17 ; Thcodoret, i. 7 ; 
signatures in llardouin, i. 311, 312), and the fact 
that he was a Western bishop presiding in a Council 
held in the East, was that ho was appointed by lh(3 
Emperor Constantine, whose (diiof cc(dcain,stic;il 
adviser ho was. Botli St. Athanasius and 'I’lieo- 
doret, however, speak as though his prominence at 
Councils was duo to his personal eminenco. 

St. Athanasius writos : * It is uiiTitu;<>Hflnry that I should Ri>cak 
of tho Krcat Hosius, happy in his old ago, a truo confRSHor. . . . 
This aged man is not unknown, hut of the greatest distinction. 
What Council has there been of which he was not the Icad<T, 
and in which by his right words he did not convince ally’ 
i^Apolotj. de fwja^ 6). Thoo<ioret, after quoting this paswigo, 
continues: * Hosius was Bishop of Oordova, and whs promiiifiit 
at the Council of Nicrea, and took the first place among those 
who assembled at Nanlica’ (//A’ ii. 15). 

It in unlikely that cre<lit ought to be given to a 
statement of Uelasius of Cyzicus, a writer in the 
second half of tlio 5th cent., universally regarded 
as usually untrustworthy, that Hosius presided as 
the representative of the Pope (see his Act. Con-c. 
Nk. ii. 6). (b) At Constantinople (381) the pre- 
sidents were successively Meletius, Bishop of 
Antioch; (Iregory of Nazianzus, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople ; and Nectarius, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople. Neither tlie Pope nor any Papal representa- 
tive was present, (c) At Ephesus (431), St. Cyril 
of Alexandria was president. The Acts of tlie 
Council say that ho ‘ took the place of Colestine, 
the most holy ninl most sacred archhishop of the 
Komans ’ (sec ‘ Acts of Kpliesiis,’ in Haraouin, i. 
1363, 1465, 1468, 1485, 1509, 1512, 1627, etc.). 


Pope Celestine I. sent as legates the bishops 
Arcadiiis and Projeetus ami tlie presbyter Philip- 
pus. (rf) At Clialcedon (451) the Imperial com- 
missioners (see ‘ Acts of Clialcedon,’ in Hardouin, 
ii. 63, 65, 68, 69, 89, 93, 113, 272, 273, 308), 
and in the sixth session the Emperor Marcian 
(see ‘Acts of Clialcedon,* Act vi., ib. ii. 486- 
489), acteil as jiresidents; the chief place among 
the members of tho Council was held by the 
legates of Pope Leo i. — Paschasinus, Lucentius, 


63, 310, 365).^ (6) At Constantinople (553), Euty- 
china, Bisliop of Constantinople, was president 
(see ‘Acta of Constantinople,’ Coll, viii, in Har- 
douin, iii. 201) ; the P^e was neither present nor 
represented. (/) At Cfonstantiuople (680-681) the 
Emperor Constantine IV. prosideci (‘Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ Act i., ib. iii. 1066); the legates of 
Pope Agatho I., tho presbyters Theodore and 
George, and the deacon John hold the first place 
among the members of the Council (‘Acts of 
Constantinople,* e.g. Acts i., xviii., ib. iii. 1056, 
1401). ig) At Nicfea (787) the legates of Pope 
Adrian i. — the arc! 1 presbyter Peter and the abbot 
Potor — presided (‘Acts of Nicica,* Acts i., vii., ib. 
iv. 28, 466). 

6. The ratification of Councils.— (1) The decrees 
of the seven Ecumenical Councils received civil 
sanction ‘from the Emperors : (rt) in the case of 
Nicaca (326) by a letter from the Emperor Constan- 
tine (see Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 17-20 ; Socrates, i. 
9 ; Sozomeii, i. 21 ; Gelasiiis of Cyzicus, Act. Cone. 
Nic. ii. 36) ; (6) in the case of Constantinople (381) 
by an edict of the Emperor Theodosius i. (see 
Socrates, v. 8 ; Sozomen, vii. 9) ; (c) in the ease of 
Ephesus (431) in substance by letters and decrees 
of tho Emperors Theodosius li. and Valcutinian 
III. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in Hardouin, i. 1616, 
1669, 1716); {li) in tho case of ( Uialcedon (451) by 
the decrees and letters of the Emperors Valentinian 
HI. and Marcian, and a letter of the Empress 
Pulcheria (see ‘ Acts of Clialcedon,’ p, iii. cap. iii.- 
xiii., ib. ii. 660 688) ; (e) in the case of Omstanti- 
nople (553) by an approbation of tho Ihnpcror 
Justinian, if we may trust the statement of Zonaras 
{Ann. xiv. 8), which in this matter has the support 
<if strong general probability;^ (/) in tho case of 
Constantinople (680-681) by tho signature and edict 
of the Emperor Constantine IV. (.see ‘ Acta of Con- 
stantinople,’ Act xviii., ‘Edict. Const.,* in Har- 
douin, ill. 1436, 1445-1457, 1633-1639) ; (7) in the 
case of Niciea (787) by tho signing of tlie decrees of 
tho Council by the Em press Irene and the Emperor 
Constantino VI. (see ‘Acts of Nicma,’ Act viii., ib. 
iv. 485).* 

(2) With the exception of tho Second Council 
and the canons of the Fourth, the decrees of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils were (a) subscribed by 
the Papal legates, or (5) both so subscribed and 
subsequently apjnoved by the P^o» or (c) eventg- 
ally approved hy tho Pope. Itio decisions of 
Niccca (326) were subscribed by the Papal legates 
(see ‘Acts of Nicuca,’ in llardouin, i. 311-312); 
those of Ephesus (431) were subscribed by the 
Papal legates and referred to with approval in 
letters by Pope Sixtus iii. (see ‘Acta of Ephesus,’ 
ib. i. 1627 ; ‘ Epp. Xysti iii. a<l Cyrillnm,’ in 

I JulUn, Bishop of Cos, and a preHliyter Basil aro also said to 
have bcpn appointed as papai Ifgatea, but do not appear to 
have held the same position at the Council as tho three men- 
tioned above (see St. Tieo, EpjK Ixxxvi., xc., xcii., xcili.). 

3 Tlie evidence afforded about this Council by Zonaras is not 
valuable ; but there is no reason for doubting his statement 
referred to above. 

3 There is no record in tliis case of a formal edict after the 
Council ; but the whole course of events after the Council shows 
that the decrees were regarded by the Rtate authorities as being 
in force. 
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CouBtant, Kpp. Uom. Pontif. col. 1231-1240) ; those 
of Chah^edon (451) were subscribed by the Papal 
legates and accepted by Pope Loo I. (see ‘ Acts of 
Ohalcedon,’ in llardouin, ii. 465-408 ; St. Leo, Ep. 
cxiv.); those of Constantinople (680-681) were 
subscribed by the Papal legates and accopt<3<l by 
Pope Loo II. (see ‘Acts of Const^iiitinople,* in 
Hardouin, iii. 1424, 1425, 1469-1478, 1729-1736) ; 
and those of Nictea (787) were subscribed by the 
Papal legates and accepted by Pope Adrian I. (see 
‘ Acts of Nicfca,’ ih. iv. 456, 819). In the case of 
the Kifth (Council, held at Constantinople in 553, 
Pope Vigilius at first dissented from the action of 
the Council (Vigilius, Conalitutum of 553, ib. iii. 
10-48), and the Council struck his name from 
the diptychs {‘Acts of Consl-antinoplo,* Coll, vii., 
i5. iii. 186, 187) ; but he afterwards changed his 
mind and declared his approval of tlie decisions 
(Vigilius, Ep. Dccret. ; Comtitutum of 554, in 
Hardouin, iii. 213 244). 

7. The relation of the Emperor to Councils. — 
Alter the time of Constantine the Great, the close 
relations lietween Church and State lc<l not only 
to the summoning of Councils and the ratification 
of their decrees by the hhnperors, but also to an 
influence — sometimes greater, sometimes less- -in 
many other ways. Ihit, whatever tlie aggressive- 
ness of certain Emperors and the sycophancy of 
prominent members of the Church at some times, 
the State recognized, and the Church maintained, 
that the work of ecclesiastical decisions and legis- 
lation belonged to the Church, not to the Stat-e. 
A few instances from Church and State may 
Buflice to illustrate (bis fact, liotli the Second 
and the Third Ecumenical Councils, in asking the 
Emperor Theodo.sins i. and tlie Emperors Thco- 
dosiiia and Valentinian III. respectively to ratify 
their deciaions, spoke of the deidsioiis themselves 
as wholly their own work, indepeiulently of the 
State (see. ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 381, and ‘ Acts 
of Ephesus,’ Act v., in Tlanlouin, i. 808, 1501- 
1510). The Emperor Constantine the Great, in 
giving circulation to the decrees of the Finst Ecu- 
menical Council, .s.aid : ‘ Whatever is determined 
in the holy assemhlies of tlie bishops is to be re- 
garded as showing the will of God ’ (Kuseh. Vit. 
Comt, iii. 20). The Emperors Theodosius ll. and 
Valentinian III. wrote to the Third Ecumenical 
Council th.at they had sent (?-andidian to bo their 
representative, ‘ to have no share in the <Hscnssions 
which may take place about doctrine ; for it. is 
unlawful that one who is not on the list of the 
holy bishops should mingle in the atl'airs of the 
Church’ (‘ Ac(, 8 of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 134.5). The Emi)eror Marcian a<l- 
dressed the Fourth Ecumenical Council : ‘ Uur will 
to be present at the Council is that we m.ay ratify 
those things which are done, not that we may 
exercise any power ’ (‘ Acts of Chalccdon,’ Act vi., 
ih. ii. 465). The historian Thr5<Mloret roconis a 
dialogue between the Emperor Constantins ll. and 
Fope Jdberins, in which Liberius insisted, and 
incurred banishment for insisting, that St. Atha- 
nasius must not be condemned without a fair trial 
by ecclesiastical authorities and a sentence j)asse<I 
upon him after such a trial in accordance with the 
rules of the Church (see Theodorct, JIK ii. 16). 
The same principle of the independence of the 
Church is empliatically declared in the letter 
written W Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, to the 
Emperor (Jonstaiitius il., in which he said : 

'Push not yourst-If into tin* aiTuirH of thoOhiirob, neither ffive 
COnuuaiulM t/O us about tln in ; imt rather do yon learn tlioin 
Irom U8. Uo<l has eonunilted to your hands a kingdom, lie 
has entrusted us with tiic affairs of the (^hureh. And as lie 
who should steal your rule would be reHisting <lod who ap- 
pointed it, K) do you lie afraid on >our ])iirt to take upon your- 
self the affairs of the I’huivii and lK*come jfuilty of a {(real 
offence. It is written, " Ueuder unto (Jiesar the things that 


are Oa*.sar's, and unto God the things tliat are God’H." Tliere- 
fiire it is not lawful for us to l»i*ar rule ujKm Ibu eartii, and y*<u, 
Sire, have not authority to burn incense. . . . Tiiis is ni> 
deteriiiination ; I unito not with the Arians, but I anatln iuHti.:i- 
their heresy. I suhseribe not against Alliunasius, whom \\e 
and the Church of the Koitians and tho whole council acf 4 ui tied ’ 
(St. Athan. //iV. Arian. 44). 

Such instances show that, while the Churcli 
acquiesced in the use of tho most extravagant 
language to describe the Emperor, a.s wlien the 
Iinperial commissioiierH and otliers called him ‘the 
divine head,’ ‘ tlie divine and immortal liead,’ ‘our 
most divine lord,’ or when a lotte.r from him w;is 
styled a ‘divine letter’ (see, e.g.y ‘Acts of Epho.sus,’ 
i. can. 19, 20 ; ‘ Epp. Cuth.’eap. 17, and ‘ Acts of 
lalceuon,’ p. i. ; ‘ Kpp.’ 20, 36, Acts iv., xi., xiv. p. 
iii. cap. 5. 7, in Hardouin, i. 1344, 1.34,5, 1016, li. 
36, 52, 413, 515, 572, 664, CG8), it was not alh>wed 
that the Emperor had any right to dictate what 
the (yuuncilH .should do. 

8. The relation of the Pope to Councils.— The 
subject of the relation of the Hopes to tho con- 
voking and confirming of (kmncils has been dealt 
with above. It is necessary to examine also the 
view of the Papal authority taken by the Councils. 
Aa of tho Emperor, bo of the Pope, language of a 
strong kind was used at and by the Coumdl.s. It 
must svillice to quote some of the moat remarkable 
instanties. At Epluisus (431) the J’apal h^gate 
Philip de.serihtxl St. Peter as ‘ tho prince and bead 
of the Apostles, tho pillar of the faith, and the 
foundation of the Catholic Chnrcli ’ ; declared that 
ho * up to this time and always lives in his sinv 
cesHors and giviis judgment’; and in this contoxt 
referreil to Pope Celesiine as the ‘ successor and 
representative^ of St. Pet-er (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in 
Hardouin, i. 1477, 1478); and the Father.s of tin! 
Council, in giving sentence against Nestorins, u.sed 
tho wonl.s, ‘ nec'.essarily impelled by (dirii) tin; 
canons and by (^/t) the lotk!r of our most holy 
Father and fellow-miiiisliir, Cele.stine, Bi.shop of 
the Roman Church’ ('Acts of Ephesus,’ Act i., 
ib. i. 1421, 1422). At Clialcedon (451) tho Papal 
legate Paschasinus called the I’ope tlie * head of 
all the Churches’ (‘Acts of Chalccdon,’ Act i., ib. 
ii. 67, 68) ; and tho Fathers of the (kmncil in their 
letter to the Emperor Marcian spoke of tho Pope 
as the * iiivulnerahlo champion’ whom ‘God pro- 
vided,’ and in their letter to Pope Leo dtisenbed 
him as tho ‘head’ of which they w'cre the ‘mem- 
bers,’ and as him to wbom ‘ w'as entrusled by the 
Saviour the guarding of tho vine,’ tho Church 
(‘Acts of ChalctMlon,’ p. iii. cap. 1, 2, ih. ii. 643, 
644, 655, 656). At (^onstantiiioido (680-681) the 
Fathers of tho Council wrote to Pope Agatho : 

‘ We commit to thee, as the chief ruler of the 
universal Church stamling on tlie firm rock of 
tho faith, what is to ho done,’ to give etlbet to 
the decisions of the Council ; and described tho 
Pope’s letter to tlie Emjicror as ‘uttered about 
divine truth by the irliief head of the Apo.stlcs ' 
(‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Act xviii., ib. iii. 14.37- 
1440). Yet, notwiMist.mding all such statements, 
the Councils did not regard the Pupal ut tiirancos 
as settling anything ; tliey examined and tested 
tho jinlgmcnt of thePoi»es ; they assented to these 
as conforming to orthodox standards; they did 
not shrink from declaring a Pojic to lie a h(!rotic. 
At Ephesus (431) the condemn. at ion of Nestoriu-s 
Avas not passed until after the most elaborate con- 
sideration of his ease, though the letter of Pope 
Celestine condemning him wiis before them (‘ Acts 
of Fqihesus,’ Act i., ih. i. 13.53-1434). At (’hal- 
cedon (451) there was a like examination of the 
Tmm of I’ope J^eo, ami it was eventually approved 
as being ‘ consonant Avit-li tlie confe.ssion of great 
looter’ (‘Acts of Chalccdon,’ Act v., ib. ii. 455, 
456). The Fifth Ecumenical Council, hold nt Con- 
stantinople in 553, insisted on coudeiiming Tlico- 
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dore of Mopsueatia and Tlicodorut, in spile of Uio 
resistance of Tope Vigilius (‘ Acts of Constiinti- 
nople,’ Coll, viii., ih. iii. 187-208). The Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, liehl at Constantinople in 
680-081, anathematized Tope Uonorius i, as a 
heretic; and with reference to the letters of 
Sergius and Honorius declared : 

' We And that thofiu docuiuenlH arc alto^fother alien from the 
doctrines of the AponU(<h and thu duensions of the holy Councils 
and all the aoceuled holy Futhera, and that they follow the 
false teachings of the heretics. We entirely reject them, and 
we execrate them as destructive to the soul. Moreover, we 
have determined that the names of the very men whose doc- 
trines we execrate as impious are to be cast out from the holy 
Ohurch of (iod, namely Sergius. . . . And besides these, we 
have decided that Honorius, who was Pope of the elder Home, 
is to bo cast out of the holy Church of God and anathematized 
together with them. . . . To Theodore of Pharan, the heretic, 
anathema. To Sergius, the heretic, anathema. To Cyrus, the 
heretic, anathema. To Honorius, the heretic, anathema. To 
Pyrrhus, the heretic, anathema’ (‘Acts of Constantinople,' 
Acts xiil., xvi., in Ilanlouin, iii. 1332, 1333, 1385). 

A comuariHon of the dlirerent parta of the evi- 
dence Hiiows that, while the Pope was regarded as 
the chief bishop of Christenaom, and while his 
authority and influence were great, the Councils 
held that it was for them and not for him to decide 
in matters of doctrine and discipline; and that, 
while the ordinary and normal desirable process 
was that Pope and CourKul should be in agreement, 
and t hat what the Council decided the Poi)c should 
accept and give eUcct to, a nece.ssity might arise 
of a Council taking its own lino in opposition to a 
Pone, and even of condemning him as heretical. 

As regards the disciplinary power of the Pope, 
regulations of the Councils or Niciea (325) and 
Sardlca (343) are of 8i»ocial importance. Canon 6 
of Nicjca assunica the possession by the Popo of 
a certain patriarchal authority in Italy, parallel 
with that of other patriarchs elsewliere, referred 
to as an illustration in a way which may imply a 
primacy on the part of Borne ; 

‘ The old cuBtoma in Egypt arul Libya and Pcntapolia are to be 
preaerved so that the Biahup of Alexandria shall have autliority 
over all these, since tills Is customary also in the case of the 
Bishop of Rome. In like mariner, in Antioch and in the other 
provinces the rights are to be preserved to the Churches.* 
Canons 3, 4 , and 6 of Sardica provide for appeals 
to Borne in certain cases. They enact that, if a 
bishop has been deposed by the bishops of his pro- 
vince, there may ue an appeal to tlie Bishop of 
Borne, who is to decide whether the appeal is to 
be allowed or not ; if it is allowed, the Pope is to 
nominate bishops from the neighbourhood of the 
province in question to act as the court for the 
second hearing of the cose ; if the appellant can 
persuade the Pope to do so, the Pope may send 
presbyters of his own to act as his legates (etuai 
iit i^ovalg, a&roD rod ^TTiaK&trov . . . re 

avdtvrlav toutov irap’ o5 dwtffTdXTjaay) in the court 
thus formed. 

9 . The authority of Councils.— The degree of 
authority W'hich a Council possessed varied greatly 
with its character. A local Council in itself could 
make no claim to acceptance wider than in the 
localitv to which it belonged, ami its decisions 
wore always open to revision by a larger and more 
representative body. Thus, a diocesan Council 
hsid authority for its diocese, and a provincial 
('ouncil for its province, but in each case this 
authority was subject to appeal from the diocese to 
the province, from the province to a union of pro- 
vinces, ami from any smaller Council to a Council 
of the whole Church ; and as the Council was more 
fully representative, so its authority was greater. 
But a Council, however fully representative in 
constitution, was not finally authoritative simply 
because of that constitution. The ratification of 
its decrees by the Emperor gave civil sanction, 
and the aaseni to them by the Pope supplied a 
further ecclesiastical step (cf. the famous saying of 
bt. Augustine, ‘ lam cniiu dc luic causu duo con- 


cilia inissa sunt ad scilem ajtostolicain : inde etiam 
reseripta venorunt. Causa iinitu est : utinam 
aliquando finiatur error ’ [Soi'm. exxxi. 10]). But 
the Council did not become Ecumenical, in the 
sense in which that word has been here used, and 
80 completely binding on the whole body of the 
Ghundi, without the general acceptance by the 
Church of its doctrinal decisions, since a Council, 
however representative in constitution, might fail 
to represent the real mind of the Church, just as a 
civil body of the most completely representative 
cliaracter, so far as constitution is concerned, 
might fail to represent the real wishes of the 
nation which elected it. This acceptance by the 
whole body of the Church was given to each of 
the seven Councils which have hero been called 
* Ecumenical.’ In the case of those Councils the 
acceptance was not always easily or immediately 
received. For instance, the First Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, that of Niciea (325), proved to be the occasion 
of controversy rather than the settlement of it, 
and did not receive universal acceptance for more 
than fifty years, until after the Second Ecumenical 
Council, that of Constantinople (381) ; and the 
decisions of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, that 
of Nicma (787), were for a long time without ac- 
ceptance in the West, wore actually rejected by 
the Council of Frankfort (794) under a misunder- 
standing of their meaning,^ and only gradually 
came to that recognition in the West which, added 
to the Eiusteru acceptance, constituted universal 
approbation. An instance of the way in which a 
Council not representative of the whole Church by 
its constitution may become Ecumenical through 
universal acceptance of its doctrinal teadiing is in 
the Second Ecumenical Coun(5il, that of Constanti- 
nople (381), which was summoned from the East 
only, and which no Western bishop attended. The 
autliority of the Ecumenical Councils is thus that 
of the whole Church. The idea of autliority, 
whether as resident in the Church or as expressed 
by Councils, was based on the belief that the 
Church, under the guidance of tlie Holy Spirit, was 
giving effect to the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and tlie dejiosit of faith committed by our Lord 
to His apostles. St. Athanasius described the 
work of the orthodox bishops at Nicsea (325) as 
having been ‘to collect tlie sense (didpoia) of tlio 
Scriptures’ (de Dccr, Nitu Syn, 20). The work 
done at Constantim^le (.381) was described by the 
bishops who met at Con.stantinoplo in the following 
year, who were almost the same as those of the 
Council of 381, in the words : 

• We, whether we have endured persecutions or tribulations or 
the threats of inonurchs or the cruelties of rulers or some other 
trial at the hands of the heretics, have borne these for the 
sake of the faith of the cospel which was ratified at Nicjea in 
Bithynia, by the tliree hundred and ciKhteen lioly Fathers 
under the guidance of God. For this which we have been 
at pains to preserve ought to be sutHcient for you and for us 
ana for all who do not wrest the word of the true faith. It is 
the most ancient faith. It is in accordance with our baptlsiu. 
It teaohes us to believe in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, and consequently in one Godhyad 
and Power and Essence of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, the dignity being equal and the majesty co- 
eternal ; in three wholly perfect Subsistences or three perfect 
Persons. . . . We also preserve unperverted the doctrine of 


1 The Council of Nicaia (787) affirmed the laMrfiilnoss of 
‘reverence of honour’ (nfiTjrixij irpocrKi;vii(ri«) addressed to the 
images of our Lord and the saints, but condemned any offering 
of ‘ real worship of adoration ' Aarpvi'a) to them (' Acts 

of Nicma,’ Act vli., in Hardouiii, iv. 466). Wnat tlio Council 
of Frankfort (794) rejected was the offoriug of adoration: 
‘ Aliata est in medium quaestlo de nova Oraecorum synodo quatn 
de adorandis Imaginibus ConsUntinopoU [obviously a blunder 
for Nic®a] fccerunt, in qua scriptum habebatnr ut qui iinagini- 
hus sanctorum ita ut doifloao Trluitati sorvltlum aut odora- 
tionem non impenderent anathema ludicarentur. Qui supra 
sanclissimi patres uostri omiilmodis adoratloncin et servitium 
reuuentes contemx>serunt atque consentlontos condemnaver- 
unt ’ (('Auon 2 in Hardouin, iv. 904). This ascribes to the Nicone 
Council (787) exactly what that Council had rejected— the offer- 
ing to images of the adoration due to the Holy Triuity. 
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the Innarrialion of the Lord, roccivin^c the tradition that the 
dispeneatinn of the flesh is not without soul or without reason 
or imptirfeob, and iieinff fully convinced that the Word of God 
was perfect before the ages and became perfect man in the 
last days for our salvation ’ (see Theodoret, //A’ v. 9). 

AtKphesu8(431) the bishops f?ave as their reason 
for the approval of the letters of St. Cyril tliat 
they ‘were in no res])C(;t disirordant with tlio 
Scriptures inspired by (Jod or witli the failh which 
lias been Ininded down, wliicli was '•'III in the 
j;reat. (Jouncil by the holy Fathers who assembled 
at Niejra,' and, lus their reason for the condetiina- 
tion of Nest-oriiis, that his teachinj' was ‘wholly 
alien from the faith of the Apostles and the 
f;(>spel’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ Act v., in llardonin, 
i. 1505). At Chalccdon (451) the letter of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria to Jolt n of Antioch was read, eon- 
taininj' tlie followinj^ ])assac;e *. 

‘ CJoncerning the Virgin MoUier of God how we lioth think 
and May, anil concerning the manner of the Incarnation of the 
Only-Hcgottcn Hfin of God, we will speak biielly, necesHarily, 
not by way of addit ion, but as a full completion, ns we have 
received from the heginning from the divine Scrip! urea and 
from the tradition of the holy Katliers.’ 

The Tome of St. Leo, which also was read ( 4 ) the 
Council, appealed chiefly to the evidence of Holy 
Scripture, nut likewdso to the creed confessed by 
tbe whole body of Christians. After the Tonic liad 
been read, the bisliops exelaiincd : 

‘ThiH is the faith of tlic Fathers, Thin is the faith of the 
Apostles, Thus do we all hi'lieve. 'riiiis do the orthodox 
helieve. Anathema to him who does not so helieve. Peter 
has spoken thus through Leo. Tlius «lid the Apostles teach. 
PiouHly and truly has Leo taught. Thus taught Cyril. F.lernal 
he the memory of Cyril. Li'o atid (!yril taiight* alike. Vhus 
taught Loo and Cyril. Anathema to him w'ho docs not so 
helieve. This ia the true faith. Tims are we, the orthodox, 
tniiided. This i« the faith of the Fathers ’ (‘ Acts of Chalcedoti,’ 
Act i., ii., in llardonin, ii. I'Jl, 30.'i). 

At (^onstjiiitiiiopb? (553) tbe bishops d clarod : 

* Ueing gathered together, before all things we have briefly 
confes-seil that we hold tliat faith w'hich our Lord .lesua Christ, 
true God, delivered to Ilia holy Apostles, and through them to 
the holy Churehe,a, and which the holy Fathers an<l doctors 
who succeeded them delivered to tho peojileH committed to 
their care' ; and dcserihed themselves, in their condemnation of 
heresy, as lighting ' the light of know’ledge from the divine 
Sc.ripInreM ami the teaching of the Apostles' (‘Aids of Com 
Btantinoplc,’ C/oll. viii., in llardonin, iil. 180, 104). 

The bishoj»s at (.bnHtji.ntinople (680-081) stated : 

‘We have examined the synodical letter of SophroiiiiKS of 
holy memory, once iiatriureh of the holy city of Clirist our God, 
Jerusalem ; and, as wo have found it to lie in harmony with 
the true faith and in uceordanco with the teaehingH of the 
ApoHtles and the holy approved Fathers, wu have indged it to 
ho orthodox and have received it as profltalde to the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic (Jhurcli ’ ; described themselves as 
‘following the five holy l^cninoiiicnl Councils and the holy and 
approved Fathers,' and as defining tho failh ‘aix'ording as the 
prophetM from the beginning have taught, and Je.sus Christ 
llimself has instructed us, and Iho symbol of the holy Falliers 
hasflelivercd to us ' ; and in Uieir letter to Pope Agatho 1 . said 
of their work : ‘ Du us shone the grace of the all-holy .Spirit, 
hoslowing Hia ])ower through your conl.iitual prayer, so that 
we might root out every tare and every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit, and coinmaiKiing tliat they should he con- 
Bumi‘d with fire. And, agreeing in heart and ton^uo and hand, 
wo have put forth, by the assistance of the life-giving Spirit, a 
deflnition most free from error and most cert-ain, not removing 
the ancient landmarks, os it is said, which Goil forbid, but 
abiding by the testimonies of the holy and approved Fathers’ 
(‘ Acts of Constantinople,' <580 OSJ, Actsxiii., xviii., in IJardouiii, 
Hi. IXVi, MOO. 1440). 

At Ni(!a*a (787) tlie bisbop.s delincfl their work ; 

‘Thu.H the teaehing of our holy Fathers is strengthened, 
tliat la, the tradition of the Catholic Church, which has received 
the Gospel from one end to the other. Thus we follow Paul, 
who 8}>oko in ChriKt, and all the eomjiany of the divine Apostles 
and the holy Fatliers, holding fast the traditions whiidi we have 
re<*eived’ ; and wrote to the Kmpress Irene and to the Emperor 
CoiiMtantius vi. ; ‘ Following the trarlitions of tho Apostle.s and 
the Fathers, we arc bold to speak, being of one mind in I he 
concord given by the all-lioly Spirit; and being all brought 
together in one, having the tradition of the Catholic t 'hurcli iu 
harmony witli us, wo are in aeconl with the agreeing voices set 
forth by the six Ecumenical (’ouncils' ('Acts of Nieroa,’ Act 
vii., in Ihmlouin, iv. 4r»(5, 473), 

For Uioir j^rcat <loct rinal docisions tho Eouiiu‘iiieal 
(kmiioil.s tlms possess the suilliority of tho universal 
Cimrch, and base tludr work on that tnulition of 
the faith which goes back to and rosts on the 
authority of our J..oid lliinself. A more dilFujult 


question arises as to the degree of their autiiority 
in certain other matters. Some dfseijil inary enact- 
ments obviously dealt with local and tcniporary 
circumstances, and therefore have only locfd and 
temporary force, as, e.a.t regulations about letters 
of commendation made at Cdiabc.don (451) in 
canon 11 ; but in other matters of discipline it is 
less easy to decide how fjir a priiiciiilc is involved 
which may tend towards some degreo of permanent 
authority. 

An iuHl.:iiice may show the complexity of tho problem thus 
rained. The Fir.sl Ecumenical Council, acting in aci.ordance 
with the coridomriation of ‘iiwury’ in canon 20 of the Coiiik;!! 
of Elvira (3i).'>), the excommiiiiicatiori of 'ministers who Icml 
money for interest’ in eanon 12 of the Coiincjl of Arles (314), 
and the regulatinu in the forty-fourth Aposfodiutl ('(tnon, that 
* a bishop, priest, or deacon, who seeks interest from those who 
owe him money muHt either cease from the pruciif'e or he 
deposed,’ enacted Uiat: 'Since many who are in the li.st of tho 
clergy, mowd by covetousness and the sjarit of gain, have 
forgotten tho divine word whii;h says, “He hath nut given his 
money upon Interest," and lend and recpiire one per cent per 
month, the holy and g.eat Gouiicil dei-lares that, if any one 
aftxir this decree be found to he receiving interest ... he shall 
he deposed from the clerical ottlce and his name shall be struck 
olf the list’ (canon 17); and this canon passed into the ordinary 
law of both East and West, ami became part of the Cor 2 m 8 
iiiris canonici {Decrctum, i. xlvii. 2, 11 . xiv. 4 (8)). This eanon 
differs markedly, on the one hand, from doctrinal decisions 
ermcorning central truth : anti, on the other hand, from regu- 
lations of merely local and temiiorary import. 

10 . The work of the Seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils. — Jfc has already been indicated that tho 
Kcumenical Councils dealt with matters of very 
varying character and importance, some doctrinal, 
others disciplinary. 

(1) Their great work was in regard to the 
theology of the Incarnation. — (a) l»y the accept- 
ance 0 / tho Niccne Creed, and in particular of the 
phrase in it ‘ of the same essence as the bli ther ’ 
{d/jLOO^moi Ti^ Harp/), the FIRST COUNCIL DF NlCdiA 
(325) affirmed the real Deity of ('hrist (see CON- 
FESSIONS, in vol. iii. p. 830, and Creeds [Ecu- 
menieal]). (/>) Tho First Council ok Constanti- 
nople (381) ratified tlie work of the Council of 
Nicaea (325) in regard to tho Deity of Cliri.st ; and 
in particular, by its condemnation of Apollinar- 
ism — the heresy which mainlaincd f liat our Lord 
did not uossess a higher human soul or sjiirit — 
protectiMi the comideteiicss of Christ’s manhood ; 
see canon 1 : 

‘The confcMsion of faith of tho three hundred and eighUjen 
FuthcTH who were asscmblpd at Nira'a in IVithynia shall not be 
nbolishi'd, but shall remain ; and evi>ry lu-rpsy shall he airnthc- 
m.atized, espenially that of the KunoiniaiiH or Auoiimvatis, the 
Arians or Eudoxians, the seini-Arians or PneunmUnnaehians, 
tho SabeUians, Marccllians, Photinlans, and Apollinarians.’ 

It has been thought by some that this Council 
alKrmcd the longer form of the Niccne Creed, 
sometimes called the (Jonstantinopolilan Creed 
(see C 0 NFK.SSI 0 N.S, and Creeds, nt svpra). (r) 
The Fiilst ('ouncil of Kpiiksus (431), by its 
approval of tbe letters of St. Cyril of Alexamlria 
and its condemnation of Nostorins, aflirnicd the 
one Ferson of Christ, .so that it is aceurato to call 
the iilcssed Virgin Mary ‘tlie Mol her of (.'od’ 
{0coT6Kos)y and to ssiy that *Go<l wa.s horn .snd dicil.’ 
{(f) The Council of Chalckdon (451) ratified the 
work of the three eJirlicr (Councils by its aflirmation 
of the Deity, comideto manhood, and one I’erson 
of Christ, and by its acceiitanee of the original 
Nicene Crceil and the ([Jonstaritinopolitan Creed 
(see Con FES.S IONS, and Creeds) ; amf declared also 
the distinctness and permanent reality of Christ’s 
two natures of Deity and^iauhood by accepting 
the To7nc of St. I./C 0 and by ackiiowlctlging 
‘two natures, without confusion, without change, without 
rending, without separation, while tho distinction of tho 
natures is in no way destroyed hwause of the union, hut rather 
the peculiarity of each nature is preserveil and concurs into 
one Pi rHon and one Hvpostasis’ (Act v., in Uardoviin, ii. 
4G3- 4:i<5). 

(c) The Second Council of Constantinople 
(653), by its condemnation of the ‘ Three Chapters ’ 
—that is (1) the person and writings of Theodore 
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of Mopsuestia, (2) tho writings of Theodoret in 
defence of Nestorius and against St. Cyril of 
Alexandria and the Council of Kphesua (431), and 
the letter of Ihaa to Maria— rejected anew the 
NoHtorian licresy and ailirinod the doctrine of the 
one Person of Christ. The words of the sentence 
of the Council are ; 

*Wc receive the four holy Oouncile, that is, of Nituea, of 
OiiiMlanUnople, the First of Kpiiesus, and of Chalcedon ; and 
wo havo ullinncd and do afllrin liiose truths which they donned 
in defence of tho one and the sanio faith. We declare those 
who do not receive these (louneils to he apart from the Catholic. 
Church. We condemn and anathematize, to(;elhcr with all 
other heretics who have been cmidemued and anatliumatizeil 
by the oforc.said four holy Councils and by the Holy Catholic 
and Apos^Iic Church, Theodore who was Bishop of Mopsuestia 
and hiH wicked writing:®, and the wicked writinjrs of Tlieodorct 
nifainst the rijrht faith and ntfainst the twelve chapters of the 
iioly Cyril and against tho First Council of Ephesus, and his 
writings in defence of Theodore and Ncst/irius. Moreover, we 
aiiuthematize also the W'icked letter which Ibas is said to have 
written to Maris the Persian, which denies that Ood the Word 
was incarnate of the holy Mother of Ood and ever Virgin Mary, 
and 80 was iiiado man ’ (‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 663, Coll, viii., 
in Ilaidouin, iii. 193, 194 ; cf. Evagriiis, HE iv. 88). 

(/) TUc Tihud Council ok Con.stantinoplk 
(680-081) concloiiined tho Monotlielite lieresy, ac- 
cording to whi(ih ihcro is only one will in Ohrist, 
and ainrined tlio reality of His human will as well 
as of II is Divine will. After declaring their ad- 
horeiice to tlu*. Coumuls of >lica‘a (325), (Constanti- 
nople (381), Ephasus (431), Chalccdon (451), ami 
Constantinople (553), ami after reciting the original 
Nicene Creed and the enlarged Nicene or (.\mstan- 
tinopolitan Creed (see Confessions, and (Jreeds, 
ut supra)t tho bishops said ; 

‘Thm holy and orthodox creed of the Divine grace wjis in 
itself enough for tlie complete knowledge and conllrmation of 
the orthodox faith ; but since tho author of evil has never 
ceased to find a serpent to iielp him, and thereby to dilluse his 
deadly poison among the human race, and so to And fit 
instruments to accom}>Ii8h iiis will— we mean Thewioret, who 
was Bishop of Pharan ; Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, Peter, who 
were bishofni of this royal city ; also llouorius, who was Pope 
of old Rome ; and Cyrus, who held tho bishopric of Alexandria ; 
also Macarius, who was recently in charge of Autiocli, and his 
discinlo, Stephen— he did not fail to bring through them 
scandalous errors on the whole Church by disseuiiuatiug In now 
fashion uiuoiig the orthodox ))eople the heresy of the one will 
and one operation in the two natures of the one Christ our 
true (lod, one Person of tho Holy Trinity, . . . the heresy 
which serves to take away the fullness of the Incarnation of 
the one Lord Jesus Olirist our (lod by means of a crafty notion, 
and whicli impiously brings in tho idea of His rationally 
quickened flesh as being withont< will and operation. ... In 
like maimer, following tho teaching of the holy Fathers, we 
proclaim two natural wills (<^cAr)(r«iv $«A»}paTa) in Him, and 
two natural operations, without division, without change, with- 
out severance, without confuisloii, and two natural wills not 
opposed to one another - Ood forbid — as tho wie.keil heretics 
said, but his human will following, and not resisting or op- 
Kislng^, but rather Buhjeet to His divine and almiglity will' 
'Acts of CoiiHtantinople,’ CSO 081, Act xviil., in Ilarduuin, iii. 
1396-1400). 

(< 7 ) Tho Second (.Council of Nica<ia (787) dc.alt 
with t he fontentions of tlm Iconoclasts that ('hrist 
might not l)e represented in a material form 
because of the inhnity of the Godhead, or, as the 
more moderate memhers of tho party taught, that 
tho ro]>rcscntations of Him might not he venerated. 
In view of these contentions, the (Council allirnied 
the teaching of tho six earlier Ecumenical Councils, 
and proceeded to declare tliat the material re- 
presentations of our Lord were the vi.sihle signs 
of tho reality of tho Incarnation, and that the 
veneration of these ami of the images of the 
saints— which was to he diHtingui.slicd from the 
adoration due to God alone — lifted tho thoughts of 
the worshippers to the realities which these visible 
things represented : 

•We, holding fast in everything the decrees and acts of our 
divinely guided Fathers, proclaim them with one mouth and 
one heart, adding nothing to, taking nothing away from, tho 
things which they dolivcreil to ii.h, hut in these wo are strong. 
In ihcHG w’ft arc cstabli.slied ; wo su coiifoM, we so teach, as the 
■ix holy Kcuincnlcal Councils have dutlneii and determined. 
And we believe in one Ood, the Father AJiuighly, Maker of all 
thini:^ visible and invisihlo ; and in one Lord Jesus Clirlst, His 
only-bvgotten Sou iind Word, through whom all things were 
made ; and in the Holy Chost, tlie Lord and Life-Uiver, con- 


substantial and co-eternal with the Father and His co-clcrn.al 
Bon — the Trinity uncreated, undivided, incomprehensible, im- 
circuinscribed, which wholly and alone is to l>« adored and 
venerated and worBhijipcd, one Godhead, one liordship, one 
Dominion, one Kingdom uml Power, which without division is 
apportioned to the Persons, and without confusion is Joinwl to 
the Kssenne. And we confess that One of the same holy and 
co-essential Trhiity, our Lord Jesus Olirist, tho true Ood, in the 
last days for our salvation bemme flesh and was made Man, and 
by the saving dispensation of His passion and resurrection and 
ascension into heaven did save our race and set us free from 
idolatry. . . . The liord of glory Himself, God who became 
Man, saved us and set us free from idolatry. To Him, there- 
fore, be glory ; to Him be grace ; to Him bo thanksgiving ; to 
Him bo praise ; to Him be majesty. His is redemption and salva- 
tion. He alone is able to save to the utt^ermost. This is the 
Work of no otiier men, who (uiuu; from the dust. He llitubelf, 
through the di.spensatjoti of His incarnation, has fulfilled for us, 
on whom the ends of tlie world are come, the words foretold by 
the prophets. . . . And we greet tho words of the Ixird, and of 
the apostles, and of the prophets, by which we have been 
taught to honour and magnify, first her who is actually and 
reany the Mother of God, wiio is above all the heavenly powers, 
and then the holy powers of tho angels, the blessed and illus- 
trious apostles, the glorious prophets, the victorious martyrs 
w'ho fought for Uhnst, the holy and God-fearing doctors, and 
all the saints ; and to seek for their inUirccssions, which are 
able to make ns at home with God, the King of all, if we keep 
His commandments, and strive to live virtuously. We greet, 
moreover, the figure of tlie honourahlo and life-giving cross, 
.and the? holy relies of the saints; and we receive and greet 
ami einhraoe tlie holy and venerable images, according to the 
primitive trudition of the Holy Catholic Church of God, that is, 
uurlloly Fathers, w'ho both received them and detenu in ed that 
they should be in all the holy churches of God, and in every 
]>Iaceof His dominion. These honourahlo images, as has been 
saicl before, we honour and greet and honourably venerate, 
namely, the image of the IiKUirnation of onr great God and 
Haviour Jesus Christ ; and of our unstained Liidy, the all-holy 
Mother of God, of whom lie was pleased to become flesh, that 
He might save us and set us free from all wicked idolatry ; 
and of the holy and liodiless angels, who appeared in tho form 
of men to the rigliteous; and the figures and images of tho 
divine and far-famed apostles, the God-s]>eaking pro))hets, tho 
triumphant martyrs, and the saints; so that, through their 
represental.ioiis, we may bo led to tho recollection and memoir 
of them who are represented, and may attain to some share in 
their holiness. ... In proportion as the saints are behold by 
their images, tlioso who behold tliem are uplifted in memory 
and affe(?l/ioii of those who are represented, so os to assign to 
these greeting uixl honourable vonoration, not the real adora- 
tion which, acscordiiig to our faith, Is due to the nature of God 
only ; but that lo these?, as to the figure of tho honourable and 
life-^ving enws, and to tho holy Gospels, and lo tlie other 
sacred obiocls, tliere should be brought incense and lights to 
do them honour, as has been the pious custom of men of old’ 
(‘Acts of Niciea,’ 787, Acts iv., vii., in Hardouiri, iv. S!04, 
afi6, 466). 

(2) Of tlie work done by the Ecumenical Councils 
in addit ion to the protection and doveloi>inent of 
tho doctrine of the Incarnation, only a few ro- 
prosontativo instances can he j^iven. The decision 
in regard to the schism caused hy Meletius, Hisliop 
of Lycojx)li.9, intruding into other dioceses and 
ordaining in them ; the decision about tlie dispute 
08 to the right day for keeping Easter ; tho regula- 
tion that ail were to jnay standing on Sundays, at 
Niciea (325) ; tho assigning of the first place after 
the Bishop of Kome to the Bishop of ("onstanti- 
iiople, at (kmstantinoide (381); tho prohibition of 
simony and the regulations about deaconesses, at 
Chalcedon (451)— show tlie wide scope of the dis- 
ciplinary enactments of the.se irouiuuls. 

II. Other important Councils.— Illustrations of 
Councils other than tlie Seven lOcumenical Coun- 
cils may bo placed in three groups. 

(1) IVte Councils held at Constantinople in S60 
and S79. — That in 869 was reganled in the WeAt, 
and is still regardeil bv the Church of Homo, as 
the Eighth Ecumenical Council. Its chief work 
was the condemnation of Photius, one of the 
claimants to tho See of Constantinople, who in 
866 had issued an eneyclical letter in which he 
attacked the Westerns for («) keeping Saturday as 
a fast ; (6) eating milk and cheese during part of 
Lent ; (c) not allowing married men to he priests ; 
(d) restricting conlirmation to bishops ; (e) teach- 
ing the double procession of tho Holy Ghost (A’/>. 
i. 1.3, in Migne, rC eii. 721-742) ; and who in 867 
had presided at a Council at Constantinople which 
had anathematized the Pope (‘Acts of Coristaii- 
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tmoplc,’ 8()9, ill Hardouin, v. 749 1196). The 
Council held in S79 is regarded in the East as the 
Eightli Kcumeiiieal Council. It revciTcjd the iiro- 
ceedirigs of the Council of 869 ari<l acknowledged 
PhotiiiM. Legates of the Pope wore present at it, 
and aasenteil to its work ; hut it was eventually 
repudiated by the Pope. The absence of Eastern 
acceptance oi the Council of 8()9 and of Western 
acceptance of the Council of 879 niakos both these 
Councils to bo without that universal acceptance 
which is a condition of ecumenicity. 

(2) Between the Council of Niciea (825) and the 
Council of Constantinople (381) a series of Councils 
concern in ff the Arif ni rontrorrrsff w’ero hold. The 
most important of them were those at Antioch in 
341, witli supnlementary assemblies later in tho 
same year and in 344, whicli dre.w up live Creeds 
which in themselves were orthodox, but w'hich 
played into the hands of the scmi-Ai ians by the 
use of ambiguous expressions about the Deity of 
Christ ; at Sardica in 343, which defended St. 
Athanasius ; and the simultaneous Council at 
Philij)popoli>*, wliicli condemned liini and accepted 
tho fourth of the Antiochene Creeds; at Sirmium 
in 351, 357, and 358, w hich were favourable to the 
semi-Arians, and the third of which drew' up a 
Creed of tho same character as the Antiochene 
Creeds; at Ariminum in 359, wdiich accepted a 
semi-Arian Creed ; at Scleucia in 359, which 
accepted the same (heed as that adojded at 
Ariminum ; and at Alexandria in 362, w hich, on 
the temporary return of St. Athanasius to his See, 
dealt with the various practical dilHculticss which 
had arisen thr<mgh the dominance of the Allans 
during the reign of Constantins ii. 

(3) Particular Councils of special importance . — 
(a) The Councils of Laodicea, held between 341 and 
381, of Carthage in 397 and 419, and the (inini- 
Boxt, or Trullan, Council of Constantinople (692) 
made regulations in regard to the books wliiedi 
might bo read in church.— (6) A series of Councils 
held in the 5tli cent, in Africa and I’alestino and 
Italy were concerned with tho Pelagian heresy. 
With t hese must be placed tlie highly important 
Second (Council of Orange (529), w liich conueiuned 
Senii-P(ilagianism, ami delinitely assorted the 
need of Divine gra<!e both to Icatf man t<» choose 
good and to enable him to give (ine,et to his choice ; 
but took pains to avoid exaggerations in the 
opposite direction, by adding to the canons the 
following statement : 

* When grare has bcoti recoivod ihrouffli bapti'^m, all tho 
bapliKod, by the hulp and co-operuliuit of (Jhr'iHt, aru able and 
outrht to fulfil thoHu thing's which pertain to the Hulvation of 
thu soul, if they are wiHin{r to labour faithfully. That any are 

| iredestine<l to evil by the power of (Jo<l, we not only do not 
lolieve, but ul«o, if tllere are any who wish to believe ho (^eat 
un evil, we nay anathema to them with all abhorrence. Thin 
also we healthfully confess and believe, that in every jfood work 
it is not we who hcKin and afterwards are aided by the meroy 
of Ood, but Clod Himself in tho first instaneo Inspires into us, 
without any yood deserts of our own preciedin^, belief in Him 
and love for Him, so that wo bolli faithfully seek for the Haora> 
iiient of Ibiptisin, and after Baptism am able with His help to 
fulfil those tlun(;s whieh are ])IeiiHin|^ to hlni’(‘ Acts of Orange,' 
621), in llarflouiii, ii. 1101, 1102). 

These decisions at Orange were accepted as ex- 
pressing the general mmd of tho Church (see 
PKLAaiANISM, Semi-Pelahianism).— ( c) A Coun- 
cil was held at Constantinuplo in 543, to which 
the b'iflecM Anal he mat isms on Orujen^ wliich arc 
sometiiiios ascribed to the Fifth Ecumenical tJoun- 
cil, probably belong. They include the anatlieiiia, 

‘ If any one maintains the legendary j>rc-oxistenco 
of souls and the monst rous idea of restitution which 
follows from it, let him bo anathema’ (see Jlar- 
donin, iii. 284). — [d) The Third (^oniKtil of Toledo 
(589) was tho occasion of the Spanish Church and 
nation repudiating their traditional Arianism, and 
accepting the Catholic faith as expressed by the 
orthodox Councils. It is of importance, in regard 
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to the history of the Creeds and to controvorsios 
between the East and the West, that the elausi' in 
tho enlarged form of tlie Nieene, (hecul was i‘e( i1<*«i 
at this Council us ‘ox Patre cl Filio proeodi'iiteui ’ 
(soo Hardouin, iii. 472). — (/) '^h(^ Lbiinisexi , or 
Trullan, (Council of (Constantinople (692) re- 
atlirmed the doctrinal declarations of the six 
Eciimenicjil Councils -which had by that tijoe 
been held, ami added to them a series of dis- 
ciplinary canons which hecaino a rt'cognized part 
of tho Eastern canon law. — {/) Tho Council of 
Frankfort (791), expressing tho general mind of 
the Church, condemned the heresy of Adopt ianism, 
declaring that it ‘ oiiglit to be utterly rooted out of 
tho Church’ (canon 1 ; see Hardouin, iv. 904, and 
cf. art. Ahoptiani.sm). Under a niisappreliension, 
it rejected tho )b‘cisions of the Second (’oumdl 
of Niciea al)out images (see above, p. 190^* n.). 

LiTTiiiATURB. ' - J. Hardouin, i'lmcillurum Coll/’i'tio Itf'/jia 
Maxima, Paris, 171 r>; N. Coleti, Snemmneta Cnnrihu'ad 
Ri-aium Uditiowm Rxarfu, Venier, 172S 1724; J. D. Mansi, 
AaCuncilia yenetn-Lahhfuna Supplmtentinn, l.m-i-a, I71s 17ri2, 
also Saerorvm Conriliorum Mnca et Ampfissima i’ullntio, 
Venice, 17.M)ff. (now ed. Paris, IDUUff.); C. J. Hnfelc, 

{tCMih., Freiburg i, Br. ISM) IT., an<l other edd.; H. Lcclercq, 
IJint. deg conciu’S (Vaprf’H les dociiinenfa ocitj. par V. J . lU u le, 
Paris, 1907 IT. [a greatly improved form of llefek’s book, 
indispensable even for tlmsc who possess the hist tierm. ed.]; 
C. H. Turner, Kedes. Orrident. Monmnenta /unn Anti- 
guittsitna, Oxford, 1891) If. ; F. Coustant, KpistuUe. liionanurum 
Ro.tHficnm, Paris, 1721 ; E. B. Piiscy, Tlie Covnnla of the 
rVo/re/i Oxford, 1867; A. W. Haddau, art. ‘(knlm il,’ 
in Bmith-Cheethum, OVA i. 473-485, Tiomloii, 1876; art. ‘The 
Seventh (Ecumeniral Council,’ in CQll, London, July isiiO; 
C. G. de la Luzerne, DiHserUttiimg mir lex droits. . . respi'ctijs 
deg tUiftnieg et des prCtrea dans I' Valise, Paris, 1844 fpOHtlnimous ; 
flo la Luzerne died in 18211; J. Forget, art. ‘ Conoilcs,' m 
Vacant-Mangenot, Diet, de Throl. Catnul. iii. h:kt-i’i70, I’aris, 
1908; J. Wilhelm, art. ‘ (kmncils,’ in Calhol. Eneyd. iv. 
423-435, Lmdon, 1908; A. Hauck, art. ' ,SyiuMlen,’ in 
xiv. 2(53-‘277, Leipzig, 1907 1‘ (.'ouneils and Synods,' in SchalT- 
Ilerzog, EfU'ycl. of Reliffious Knoniedge, iii. 279-284, New Y('rk, 
11K»9J : R. B. Rackham, ‘The Position of the Laity in tlie 
Early Church,’ in Ksmyn in Aid ff (lu; Jle/onn tf (he Chureh, 
ed. C. <!ore, London, 1898; C'nnterhnry" Convocation (’om- 
mittee, Report on the Pusitian of the hnity, Loudon, 1902. 

Dabwell Sto.ve. 

COUNCILS (Christian: Medhuval, 87U MOO). 
— The Counci 1.S of this protracted period w’i*re not 
imi)ortant from a doctrinal stand])oint, as compared 
w'itli tho Ecumenical Councils from 325 to S69, or as 
conij[>ared with the later ("Councils of 'I'lcnt ami tl)0 
Vatican. Tho dogma of Transnbstantint ion is tlie 
only dogma wdiich was dcliiied (at the Fourth 
J.atoran, 1215) that had not been delined by tme 
of the iirst eight Ecumenical Councils. These 
Synods are, however, of unusual value for tln^ 
light they throw noon the clerical manners of the 
period, ami tlio ailvocacy they gave to some of 
the greater social and ecclesiastical movements of 
the M iildle Age.s. They legi.slated upon t lie rclat ion 
of the Cbiircb to tho Empire, upon t he prerogatives 
and election of the Popes, upon (.’burcli reforms, 
especially against .simony and jiriestly concubinage, 
upon liere.sy .and its pnnislimcnt, upon the details 
of the conduct of w’orsbip, priestly dress and 
inaniicrs, upon the crusades, upon the evil.s of fend 
(through the truce of Cod), nml upon the tonrna- 
iiients. As regards locality, Jbntie wa.s all tlinm^^h 
the period the chief centre of Church asscmblie.s. 
Down to 1260, few^ Synods, of w Inch any account is 
proservetl, were held outside Cermany, France, 
Italy, and England. 'J’he important Synod of 
Szolndes (1092) in Hungarian territory was one of 
the excei»tions. After 1150 the Sjianish Synods 
came into prominence on a<-count td the regula- 
tions touching lieresy and its extir\)ation. A not- 
able feature is that not only the Synoils in Home, 
but many outside of it, were pre.sided over by 
Popes in person or tlirongli their legates. Sncli 
Avere tho Synods in France, Cermany, and Italy, 
attendcMl by Leo ix., Urban II., Innocent ll., Alex- 
ander III., Lneius ill. The presence of the .supreme 
head of Christendom gave to the acts of such 
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S^ods a »eini-Ec\imenioal importance. The jperi^ 
witnessed seven Ktniiiienical Councils, the first in 
the West, and all called and presided over by 
Popes. The decrees of some of them are of less 
importance than the legislation of some of the 
local Synods, such as the Reform Synods held 
in Horne in 1049, 1059, etc., the Synod of Cler- 
mont (1095), wldch set the first crusade in motion, 
the Synod of Verona (1184), which took up heresy, 
and the Synod of Tours (1229), which, in addition 
to other important regulations aimed against 
heretics, forbade laymen to possess copies of the 
Scriptures, We shall treat the subject under five 
heads. 

I. 870 - 900 . — The Synods of this dark age, so far 
as they are known to us, were only of temporary 
and focal importance. The subjects discussed 
were crimes against the clergy and their punish- 
ment, the payment of tithes, the rights of patrons 
over church livings, marriage and divorce. No 
new measures of Church reform or ecclesiastical 
polity were taken up. No new statements of 
doctrine were made. No Synod of importance 
was held at Rome. The Synod of Tribur, near 
Mainz (805), was one of the best of them (see 
Hofele, iv. 552 ff’.). It was attended by the three 

S eat German archbishops, Hermann of Cologne, 
aito of Mainz, and Kothod of Trfeves, by 19 
bishops, and many abbots. Twelve of its 58 canons 
concern marriage, which is declared valid only 
when the parties are equals. A man having a 
concubine was expressly permitted, in addition, to 
take a wife. A man committing adultery with 
another man’s wife was forbid<len to marry her, 
even if the husband died. The <ild Roman law 
evidently still had its inUuonco, but the movement 
of the Church was in the right direction, and at 
the Roman Synod (1059) under Nicolas II. a lay- 
man was forhiaden, under pain of excommunication, 
to have a wife and a concubine at the same time. 

II. 900 - 1050 . — The 10 th cent. witiie.ssed even 
fewer Synods than the 9th (Hofolo, iv. 671), and 
thi.s, according to the canonist ller^enrOther, was 
a sign of the decay of Catholic discipline {KathoL 
Kirchenrechtf 342). The Ottos and Henry HI. 
had a taste for calling Synods, regarding them- 
selves as the successors of Constantine, Theodosius, 
Marcian, and other Roman Emperors. After the 
year 1000 there is a very noticeable increase in 
the number of Synods. Here, again, no theological 
dogma is stated which had not already ^en 
denned. The prerogative of the Papal Chair, 
which was to form such a conspicuous subject of 
(kmciliar discussion after 1050, was not toucheil 
upon, except incidentally at the Synod of St. 
BAlc, near Rheims (991), where Gerbert, after- 
wards Sylvester ii., took a prominent part, and 
Archbisliop Arniilf was deposed. Sylvester, on be- 
coming Pope, restored him (Hefele, iv. 637 IF., 654; 
Loofs, Dogmengesch.*, Halle, 1906, p. 249). A 
Synod of Rome' under Sylvester (998), in the spirit 
of Nicolas I., inijxisod a penance of eight years upon 
Robert, king of Franco, for his marriage with his 
blood-relation, Bertha ; and the Archbishop of 
Tours and other prelates, who had assented to 
the incestuous relationship, were suspended. Of 
the Synods which took up the cases of individual 
Pones, the Synod of Rome (963) deposed John XH, 
and elected Leo viil. ; the Roman Synod of 964 
reinstated .John xii. ; and another Roman Synod 
(964) restored I^eo Vlll. Otto the Great callea the 
last of these Synods. The most famous of them, 
the Synod of Siitri, has a permanent interest, as 
bearing upon the relation l>etween a Council and 
the Pa]>acy. It was controlled by Henry III,, and 
disposed of three Pones and elected a fourth. 
Benedict ix. resigned, Sylvester III. was im- 
prisoned, and Gregory vi. deposed himself, his 


resignation being accepted by the assembled 
Fathers. Descending from the. throne, he implored 
forgiveness for having usurped the supreme seat 
of Christendom by simoniacal purchase. Cle- 
ment II. was then seated. 

The Synodical legislation of 1000-1050 shows a 
greiit revival of interest in ecclesiastical discipline 
and order, and is characterized by throe notable 
features a strong movement towards the moral 
reform of the clergy, the check put upon feuds and 
bloodshed, and tlio repression of heresy. The 
Synods of Pavia (1018), presided over by Bene- 
dict viii., of Goslar (1010), Seligenstadt (1022), 
and Bourgea (1031), busied themselves with ques- 
tions of reform, especially with the incontinence 
of the clergy. The deposition of all clerics who 
had wives or concubines was decreed, from sub- 
deacon to bishop. The Synod of Seligenstadt re- 
cognized the crying evil of excessive masses, when 
it limited a priest to three a day. The legislation 
against the deep-rooted evil of uninterrupted feud 
and blood-revenge begins with the oynod of 
Poitiers (KXX)). The Synod of Limoges (1031) 
threatened the interdict as punishment for such 
feud. The legislation whicn started in Franco 
was perfected there. The agreement of peace 
(pax Dei)^ dating from 10.34, which required a 
cessation of warfare all the days of the week, was 
found impracticable, and (about 1040) Synods in 
Southern France established the treuga 2>ei, the 
peace or truce of God, whereby cessation from 
hlooc^lshed was ordered from Wednesday evening to 
Monday at sunrise, thus including the sacred days 
of the Ascension, Passion, Burial, and Resurrec- 
tion. Later Synods, as the Synod of Narbonne 
(1064) and the great Synod 01 Clermont (1095), 
under the presidency of Urban II., extended the 
limits of the truce to the Lenten period and other 
holy seasons of the Church year. This humane 
legislation was confirmed by the first throe Ecum- 
enical Councils of the West (1123, 1139, 1179); 
and, in putting a check ut>()n the barbarism of 
medimval society, it stood probably for a more 
remarkable measure than the principle of arbitra- 
tion in international disputes which is now gaining 
recognition. The Synodal action on heresy opens 
with the Synod of Orleans ( 1022 ). There htul teen 
no oall for repressive measures for hundreds of 
years, as heresy was practically unknown in 
WeBtern Europe. It appearotl again in Southern 
France and Northern Italy; and at Orleans, in the 
presence of Robert, king of France, and his consort, 
13 persons were burned for erroneous teachings 
and practices. This legislation was taken up by 
the Synod of Arras, Southern France (1025), wnicn 
condemned heretics who lia»l emigrated from Italy 
and rejected baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
despised marriage, and ‘annulled’ the Church. 
Again, at the Synod of Rheims (1049), heretics 
wore condemned. This legislation was renewed 
at a later time and elaborated by many Synods, 
culminating in the measure of the Inquisition, laid 
down by Innocent III. at the Fourth Lateran, the 
rules of the Synod of Tours, and the decrees of 
Innocent’s successors. 

III. 1050 - 1122 . — In this, the Hildobrandian 
period. Synods are numerous. They are a sign 
of a new age in Church history, and an indication 
of the administration of vigorous iH^rBoiialitieB. 
Their decisions had much influence on the per- 
manent policy and practice of the Latin Church. 
Hildebrand (Gregory Vll.), the most imposing 
figure of the period, lent the great weight of his 
presence at these Synods and his confirmation 
to their enactments. Other powerful Popes who 
did the same were Leo ix., Nicolas li., and 
Urban II. The chief subjects legislated upon 
were the I’apal prerogative as involved in the 
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ceremony of investiture, clerical concubinage, eccle- 
siastical simony, the mode of electing the Pope, 
and the crusades. Tlie so-called lleform Synods, 
assembling in liome, which took up the first 
throe (picstions, form an epocli in tho liistory of 
the Western Church, and bear tho sumo relation 
to the earlier periods of the Middle Ages tliat the 
reformatory Councils of I’isa, Constance, and 
Basel bear to their last period. The Lord’s Supper 
was the only question of a doctrinal nature to 
be discussed, being taken up in connexion with the 
dynamic tlieory iSvocated by Berengar of Tours 
(d. 1088). The doctrine of tho transmutation of 
the elements was assumed, the word * transiihstan- 
tiation’ not being used. Through the influence 
of Lanfranc, Berengar’s views were condemned in 
Home (1050). Ho failed to yjpear at tho Synod of 
Vercelli (1060), over which Leo ix. presided. His 
case was subsetpiently taken up at several Synods, 
notably at the Homan Synods (1050 and 1079). 
At both of those Synods ho retracted his view, 
but afterwards recalled his denials, declaring that 
they had been made through fear. The 113 
bishops present at the Synod of 1059 he called 
‘wild beasts.’ The protection of Gregory vii. 
saved him. Tho famous law regulating Papal 
election and confining it to the cardinals was 
passed at the Homan Synod of 1059, under tho 
presidency of Nicolas il. The law was elalxirated 
oy Alexander III. at the Ecumenical Council of 
1179, and again at tho second Ecumenical Council 
at Lyons ( 1274). 

The Heform Synods began at the opening of the 
period in 1049. At the Roman Synod of 1047, 
Clement ir. had already declared against simony, 
and punished some bisliops who practised it. The 
Homan Synod of 1049, under Leo ix. , declared war 
in earnest against tho two evils of simony and 
clerical marriage, renewed the old laws on the 
subject, an<l forbade to clerics, from the sub-deiicon 
up to tho higher orders, the exor(;ise of religious 
functions so long as they wore married or kept 
concubines. Tliis legislation was repeated the 
same year by Synods at Kheims and Mainz, l)oth 
presided over by Leo. Vigorous laws were also 
passed by the lioman Synods of 1059 and 1061, 
under Nicolas li., and by the Syno<l of Molfi, near 
Monte Cassi no (1059), presided over by tho same 
Pontiff. The energy with whicdi tho canon of 
celibacy was pushed is shown by Nicolas’ despatch 
of legates to propagate the Papal views, and tho 
action of the Synods of Vienne and Tours (1060) 
along the same line. Gregory vii. won for himself 
a foremost place among Papal reformers by the 
boldness witli which he advocated moral reforms, 
and the suffering he was ready to undergo in their 
interest. Simony, clerical concubinage, and lay 
investiture were tho three evils against which lie 
waged vigorous war. At the Lenten Synod in 
Home (1074), the first of his pontilicat-e, he ordered 
all holding ecclesiasticiil omces by purchase to 
relinquish them, and all guilty of tho crimen 
fomicationist that is, having a ivifeora concubine, 
to desist from saying mass. To tho resistance 
offered by localities and bishops to the latter decree 
was added tho unfavourable action of the local 
Synods of Paris and Erfurt (1074). But such 
Synodal action was as a passing cloud. Other 
Synods came to Gregory’s aid, and those held 
at Rome year by year renewed the war ; and the 
legislation condemning the marriage of the clergy 
was repeated again and again, oven in far-off 
England, as at the Synods of Winchester under 
Lanfranc (1076), at London under Anselm (1102, 
1 108), and at Westminster ( 1 138), etc. These Synods 
extended tho war to the sons of priests, who were 
excluded from succeeding to tho benefices held by 
their fathers. The Homan Synod of 1083, the last 


under Gregory, placed in one and the same 
category tho sons of priests, the sons of adul- 
terers, and aill other bastards, and pronounced 
them ineligible for ordination. Tho difliciilty met 
with in putting a stop to the marriage of clerics is 
shown by the action of the Hungarian Synod of 
Szolaules (1092), which, for the sake of peace, 
grantaul jariests already married the indulgence to 
keep their wives (see llefcic, v. 204 ff. ). 

A positive prohibition of lay investiture was laid 
down by Gregory in the Lenten Synod at Home 
( 1075). Hencetor ward the custom was i Ilegal where- 
by the Emperor and princes had inducted bishops 
and abbots into their oflice by the gift of ring and 
staff. This right (irregoiy now reserved for the 
sniritual autlioritics, to wliom it properly belonged. 
Ihe principle was asserted at one Council after 
another, and thus the moral weiglit of Conciliar 
action was added to tho heroic boldness of Gregory 
in his personal struggle with Henry iv., until the 
matter was finally settled by tho Concordat of 
Worms ( 1122 ). 

Synods undertook an easy task when they 
began to urge Western Christendom to endeavour 
to rescue Jerusalem and the other sacred sites 
from tho grasp of tho infiilcl. The spirit of 
chivalry, as well as the impulse of piety, was 
touched when the ap|>eal was made to assei’t by 
arms the right of the (Jlmrch to tin? localities 
where the Hodeemer was born, bad dit;d, and lay 
in the grave for tlireo days. The subject was 
first brought to tho attention of a Council at 
tho Sy 110(1 of Piacenza (1095), when an (uubassy 
appeared from tho Emperor Alexins calling for 
aid against the encroachments of tlie Turk up(m 
tho Kiistern Empire. At the Council of (/lermont 
(1095), presided over by Urban li., the first crusade 
was determined upon. Urhan’s address, picturing 
the distress of Jerusalem, fired the heart of the 
largo assembly with such enthusiasm, that tho cry 
arose, ‘God wills it, God wills it,’ and multitudes 
took the cross. More effective sermon was never 
preached, and at once throughout Central Europe 
was heard tho noise of preparation for the main 
army which was to start under Godfrey, and tho 
preliminary swarms under Peter tho Hermit, 
Walter the Penniless, etc. See Cuusades. 

IV. X 122-1400 (tho Ecumenical Councils). — 
This period of 280 years is marked by sevtm 
Ecumenical Councils, a great increase in the 
number of local Symsls, and their spread over all 
Western Euroi)e. They were called forth by the 
crusades, tlie spread of heresy, the conflicts of 
the Popes with the Emperors, the evils in tho 
Church Avhicli called for reformation, and other 
considerations. The inclination of the Popes to 
Htrengiheri their hands and carry out tludr plans 
through the action of Synods continued to be a 
marked feature of tlie Papal j>olicy, as it iiad Ismui 
in the Hildebrand ian age. The great (jst of the 
Popes — Alexander iil., rnnocent ill., Gregory ix., 
ana Innocent IV. — summoned Synods^ anil laid 
their projects before tlumi. The Ecumenical 
Councils were called by l*upcs, and the secular 
prince had nothing to do with their being 
Huminoncd. Thus the theory of the arici(mt 
Church was set aside (see Dbllinger-Friedrich, Thta 
Papstthum, 88 ff.). The Papal ratification gave 
authority to their decrees, and tho first canon of 
the First Latcran runs ; ‘ Auctoritato sedis apost. 
prohibemuH,’ etc. It is true that tho approbation 
of the assembled prelates is sometimes mentioned, 
and it was assumed that it was given. The formula 
ran: ‘Sacro approhante coneilio,’ or ‘Saero 
praesente eoncilio.^ So the Fourth Lateran. The 
seven General Councils wore as follows 

( 1 ) The^ First Lateran (1123), so called from 
having met in the Lateran Church in Home, was 
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--followin}; the counting of tlie Latins— the 9th 
Ecumenical Council, or the next in the list after 
the Council of ConstaTitinopIc (8h{)). It was called 
by Calixtiia ir., ami had for its i)rint‘ipal object the 
ratification of tlio ('oncordat of Worms, known 
also as the Vimliini Vullxtinum. By that f»act the 
Church reserved to itself the exclusive right of 
investing bishops with the ring and the crozior, 
and of inducting tlicm into the spiritual functions 
of their sees, while the temporal prince retained 
the rigdit of inducting them into the temporalities 
and of being pres(uit at the elee,( ions. Our rejKirts 
of the First Jiateraii vary in giving the numlK‘.r of 
attending bishops and abbots as 3()()-997. It was 
the lirst Eeuiiienical Council to enjoin clerical 
celibacy. Following the example of Urban ii. at 
Clermont, it granted indulgence of sins to all 
particinatiiig in the crusades, and, in addition, it 
t<3ok their relatives and their gootls under the 
special orotcction of the Church. 

(2) Ttic Second Lateran^ or 10th Ecumenical 
(1139), was opened with an address by Tnnoeent 
II., witnessoil the <?loso of the disastrous Papal 
schism which hud distracted the Church for nine 
years, and pronounced against (he heresy of Arnold 
of Brc.seia (see Otto of Freising, de gestis Fredcriri, 
ii. 20). It also condemned .simony, priestly concu- 
bina/^e, and the ministration of the sons of priests, 
and introduced a new element in forbidding, for a 
term of years, tournaments. Jrike the First Latcran 
ami the Third I^ateraii, it enjoined the truce of 
God. 

(3) The Third. Latcran^ or 11th Ecumenical 
(1179), was summoned and pre.sidcd over by Alex- 
ander ITT. 2S7 <»v, according to other reports, 3(X> 
or 396 bishops were present, hcside.s many ahljots 
and other clergy. It celebrated the estahlishment 
of peace between the Papacy and Frederick 
Barharossa. It made some atlditions to tlie rules 
for electing a Pope. Falling hack on tlio 12th 
canon of the Second Lateran, it legislated against 
heretics, especially the ('athari and Pataririi, and 
ordered separate burial-places and (diurchcs for 
lepers, 

(4) The Fourth Lateran, or 12th Ecumenical 
(1215), was, with the Council of Constance, the 
most important ecclesiastical assembly of the 
Muhllo Ages, and one of the most eventful in all 
Chureli Iiistory. Its two chief acts were the 
declaration of Transuhstantiation as a <logma of 
the Chundi, ami the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion. Tlie Council was called by Innocent iii,, 
and attended by 412 bishops, 800 abbots, the 
reprc.sentatives of manv Jibseiit prelates, also the 
ropreseiitativcH of the Enii»eror Frederick II., tlio 
Latin F.inperor of Oonst/iutinople, tlio kings of 
Eiigdand, I ranee, Aragon, Hungary, and Jerusalem, 
and other luowneil hemls. Tlie Latin patriareh.s 
of the East were also there. The se.SMioiis w'ere 
opened with a sermon by (lie Pope on Tik 22'® 
*VVith desire I have <le.sire<l to eat thi.s passover 
with you.’ Ill his letter of convocation, Innocent 
had announeeil as the objects of the Council : 
measures for the re-eomjuest of Jerusalem and tho 
betterment of the (.'hurch. Tlie hiisiness was 
iasued by tho Poi)o, nn<l free disirussitm in his 
Imperial presence was not to bo tliougiit of. The 
doctrine of the Eucharist was discussed for the 
lirst time at a General Coumdl, and the assembly 
made the formal deelaration that (Jirist’s liody 
and blood are truly contained in the SMcrament of 
tho Altar under tho forms of bread ami wine, the 
bread being trnnsulMantiated into the body and 
the wdiie into the hloinl (Mansi, xxii. 982; lilirbt, 
Qnellen, 133). The formal adoption of the Inquisi- 
tioTi by the t’oum il intro«luced its harsh and 
un-Chnstian measures into the body of the 
discipline of the Latin Church. The Synods of 


Verona (1184), Avignon (1209), and Montpellier 
(1215) hml already taken dclinito action, but these 
were local assemblies, although tho first w’as umler 
the presidency of a Pope. The Inquisition, thus 
established by the highest authority of the Church, 
"“for both lV»])e ami Ecumenical Council ratified it, 
— was intended to crush freedom of thought wher- 
ever the (^Jatholie Church w^ent, and deliberately 
coituiicndod tliose measures of tlie civil power 
which resulted in tens of thousands being brought 
to tlie stake for errors of opinion. Tho third canon 
calls heresy herctUxt foeditas, and not only sum- 
moned all bishops to search out and xmnish heretics 
with ecclesiastical penalties, but required rulers, 
upon pain of excommunication, to clear their 
realms of heresy by the use of the sw ord. More 
especially was the decree launched against tho 
Albigenses; and the Catholics who girded them- 
selves with the sword for the reduction of that 
people to the faith w'ere promised the same indul- 
gence that was oBered to those who took part in 
tlie crusades against the Saracen (Mansi, xxii. 
9861!.; Mirht, Qiiellcn, 1.331!.). The ( *ouiicil also 
a])proved Innocent’s proposed crusade, which was 
fixed to start in Juno 1217. Tho Pope promised 
as his own contribution a vessel for tlie crusaders 
from Rome ami its vicinity, an<l £30,000 in money. 
'J’he imlulgence for sins was extended to those wJio 
contributed to the expenses of tho enterprise, ns 
w’ell as to those who w ent to tho East. The speedy 
ileath of Innoeent deprived it of his powerful 
HUpjiort, and, in spite of tho el!orts of his tw'o 
siicceBsurs, Honoriiis ill. ami Gregory ix., it was 
never realized, unless the bizarre expedition of 
Frederick IT. in 1229 he rogavtlod in tliat light. 
To these decisions of greater moment were added 
a .series of acts of a moral and eccdesiastical nature, 
wdiich would of themselves render the Fourth 
fjateran one of the notable (^Jouncils in tho history 
of the Church. The further estahrushmeiit of 
monastic orders was forbidden— a canon repeated 
with an important inoditieation at the second 
General (Jomicil of Tiyons (1274). The .lews and 
Saracens were ordered to wear a <lil!erenb dre.ss 
from the (Jiristiaiis, lest unawares there might 
be carnal intercourse betw’een them, and the Jews 
w'ere forbidden to appear out of doors during 
Passion week, and excluded from public office. 
Tournaments were forbidden for three years, on 
the ground that they would interfere with the 
crusade. This rule was repeated at the Ecumenical 
(kmncil of Lyons (1245). 

(5) The First (.■ouneil of Lyons, or the 13th 
Ecumenical (1245), was called by Innocent ly., 
who had Bed from Koine to escape Frederick ll. 
It took the place of tlio Council called by Gregory 
IX., whoso assomhlagc had been prevented by the 
violent action of Frederick and his son Eiizio. 
Innocent, in his o])pning address, called attention 
to live wounds of the Church, namely, tho low 
estate of the i^lergy, the distressed condition of 
Jerusalem, the Greek schism, the menace of- the 
Tatars in Eastern Europe, and the perseeiition of 
the Chimdi by Frederick ii. Tho last was tho 
greatest and most jiainful W'oiiml of all, and itself 
ju.stilicil the asscinhly. With the assent of the 
Council, Innocent formally deposed Fretlerick from 
his throne. No ecclesiastical Symsl before or since 
luis taken such ominous action against an exalted 
niouareh. Frederick was unequal to the contest, 
and dieil, defeated (1250). 

(6) The Second Council of Lyons, or the 14th 
Ecumenical (1274), was summoned by Gregory x., 
and attended by 500 bishops, 70 ahTJots; and 1000 
other ecclesiastics. Gregory ojiened the proceed- 
ings wdth an address on Lk 22'®, the text which 
Innocent ill. had used in 1215. The main topic 
was the re-union of Christendom. The Greek 
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Church was re^ireacnted by Imperial delegates — 
C^rtnaims, jxitrmrcli of Constantinople, the arcli- 
bisliop of Niwea, and other bishops. I’ho Kmperor 
through his represontatives announced his accept- 
ance of the double procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and the primacy of the Apostolic see. The Apostles’ 
Creed was sung in Latin, and then in Greek. A 
termination of the Schism seemed to bo at hand, 
but the articles of agreement, when they became 
known in the East, were rejected, and the Council 
proved a failure at its Iiistoric point. 

(7) The Council of Vienne, or the 15th Ecumenical 
(()cU)ber 16, 1311 -May 6, 1312), was called by 
Clement v., the lirst of tlio Avignon Popes, at the 
demand of Philip the Pair of France. The re}M)rt 
of the Council are unsatisfactory, but among the 
(diief ohjects of business were tlio abolition of the 
order of the Knights Tenii>lar, the establishment of 
leace between the two contending wings in the 
'Vauciscan order, and the condemnation of Ponifaee 
VIII. as a heretic. The condemnation of Jloniface, 
which I*hilip had strenuously demanded, was, after 
much discussion, set aside, in viow, it is supposed, 
of Clement’s concession to the Frerndi sovereign 
that the Templars should be destroyed. 

V. 1122 - 1400 (important local Synods). —Speak- 
ing in a general way, the local Synods of this 
period derive their chief importance from their 
rognlations concerning the detection and punish- 
ment of heresy. Tliey throw much liglit upon the 
religious conditions and clerical manners of the 
perioil. After the Council of Vienne, and until 
the close of the 14th century, Synods no longer 
had tlio importance they hall had before. This 
was duo to the distracted condition of Western 
Christ einlom, resulting from the exile of tlic 
Pajiacy to Avignon, to the growing tendency to 
freedom of tliought and expression, as manifested 
by l)a.ute and by the publicists in the age of 
Ponifaco vili., and the imweasing tendency, since 
Boniface Vlll., to autocratic Papal government 
tlirough bulls. Among the more important of the 
local Synods were the following (1) Toulmise 
(1110), wliicli passed important legislation against 
heretics. (2) ib//r.y( 1163), attended by 17 cardinals, 
124 bi.shoi>H, and 414 abbots. Alex.andcr III. 
Ijresidcd in person. Tliomas k Bccket, whose 
diilicnltics had begun, was present. The Synod's 
regulations against heresy are of historical im- 
portance. (3) The Council of Clnrendon (1164), a 
mixed council of hwmen and bishops, passed the 
famous (3arcndon (Jonstitutions, which struck at 
the root of ecclesiastical arrogance as represented 
by Bucli prelates as Thomas k Bccket, and led 
to his flight from England. (4) Verona (1164), 
presided over by Liudiis iii,, passed a lengthy and 
notable decree concerning the trial and punishment 
of heretics. It makes the lirst Conciliar mention 
of iha pauperes de Lufjduiw, or Waldenses. Walter 
Map, the English litUrateur, was present, and has 
left us an interesting account of Hic examination 
and appearance of the hurnhle Waldensian repre- 
sentatives. Impenitent heretics were turned over 
to the Avorldly authority, and magistrates and 
princes were ordered to aid bishops in spying out 
nereties and bringing them to trial, on pain of 
excommunication. (5) The Synod of Traces (1227) 
has a jdac.e of importance on account of its canons 
which bear upon the administration of the 
sacraments (sc.e ITcfcle, v. 944-55). (6) Toulouse 

(1229), presided over by the Papal legate, celebrated 
the close of the bloody crusades against the 
Albigenses, prescribed the final jmnishiuent of the 
house of Toulouse, and jiassed notable canons for 
the punishment of heretics, its 14th canon for- 
bidding laymen to have in their possession the Old 
and New Testaments in the original or in trans- 
lation. The laity— men and women -were ordered 


to attend the Communion throe times a year, and 
to visit the confessional tlie same, number of times, 
upon pain of being suspected of hcrc.sy. Tonlouso 
was in the centre of tlio territory liiost infected 
with heresy. 4’hero the l*apal impiisitors were 
niost active in the 13th century, and many Synods 
in that region and in Spain— at Be/iers, 'ranagona, 
Narbonne, Albi, etc..— repeat the rules for the 
detection ami piiiiishimait of tluj unfortmiate 
vhd.iiiis of the Inquisition. When, in a later 
century, perseiaitions for witchcraft were carried 
on, it Avas a Papal bull — the bull of Innocent Vlll. — 
and a book — tlic Malleus innlcf eft ruin -whieh 
encouraged that awful movement, rather than the 
acts of Synods. 

Litkr^iirk, — T ho t\t tli^» AcIh of Oounrils, hy 
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and il. in 4th ed. 19041. |), ,S. SCMAFF. 

COUNCILS (Christian : Modern, 14(H)-1910). -- 
It will be convenient to deal with the Councils of 
tliis period under four separate heads. Sujireimdy 
imiMirtant as were the uogmalic jironoum'cmonts 
both of Trent and of tho Vatican, they were tluMu- 
selves the utterances of two dissimilar as.som lilies, 
dcliberatiTJg under the stress of quifi! diflerent 
combinations of circ.iinistances, and animated by 
a notably tli/Ie rent spirit. On the other liand, tlie 
ecclesiastico-jjolitical inlliKuice.s at work in the 
earl^ part 0/ the 15th cent., owing to the Groat 
Schism, were ab.solutcly unique in tlie hi.slory of 
(fliristianity, wliile, from tlie outset of this period, 
the high relief and ijn])ortan(*e given to General 
Councils (owing to the gravity of the crisis and 
the desperate nature of the evils, which only an 
Ecumenical assembly could remedy) tended to 
throw altogether into the backgrouml tho decrees 
of diocesan and provincial Synods, and to roh 
them of all dogmatic character and influence. We 
have, then, fer our four divisions : (1) Tlie (kmn- 
cils of Pisa, of Constance, and of Basel- Ferrara- 
Florence, all of which were hold under the shadow 
of the religions anarchy created by the (Heat 
Schism of the West, ami in all of winch the posi- 
tion and power of a conriliuui ynierale in itself was 
a question of priniary importance. (2) Trent, the 
great Keforniatiori (louiiciJ, in rosixu t of Avliich 
the Fifth Lateran may be regarcled a.s an in- 
eflective preliminary, oversliadowed by tlie really 
important work wliicli the Papal legates and the 
Fatliersof Trent, in .spite of liisheartening political 
obstacles, carried steadfastly to a eoneliision. (3) 
Tlie Council of tlie Vatican, giving expression to 
that rc<*.ogiiition of the Papal nifte/isteriuni and 
tliat aciiuiesconce in tlie policy of central i/ation 
which three centuries of peace, organization, and 
discipline had bred in the hearts of tlie more pious, 
if not always the more learned, representatives of 
the Homan obedience. (4) We also require to give 
some brief consideration to the local Synods wlneli, 
in these last four centuries, liave done little more 
than popularize the great principles of dogma and 
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discipline laid down at Trent. To the influence of 
these Synods as a whole is also largely due the 
extension of those anti-Gallican tendencies which 
eventually took formal and articulate shape in the 
definitions of the Vatican. 

I. Councils of Pisa, Constance, Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence. — (1) Council of Pisa. — The one out- 
standing fact ill the religious situation at the 
beginning of the 15th cent, was the division of 
Christendom owing to the Schism. All attempts 
to bring about an accommodation between the 
rival Popes, (iregory xil. and Benedict XIII., had 
hitherto iiroved abortive. The situation was in- 
tolorable, and patience was becoming exhausted. 
Finally, in July 1408, cardinals belonging to both 
Papal courts met at lavorno and proposed as a 
solution the via concilii generalis tUriuaqnc ohedi- 
entifPt appointing 25 March 1409 for the meeting 
of such an assembly. The appeal evoked con- 
siderable response. At its maximum the attend- 
ance numbered from 22 to 24 canlinals, 80 bishops, 
87 abbots, etc., while 102 bishops unable to attend 
in person sent procurators. In its eighth sc.sKioii 
(18 May) the Council proclaimed itself ecumenical 
and canonically convoKcd. On 6 June it <le[Mised 
Ixitli the reigning l^ojies as notoriously guilty of 
schism and heresy, and empowered the cardinals 
then at Pisa to elect a new l^opo in their place. 
The choice fell upon l*eter Philargi, Archbishop 
of Milan (Alexander V.). Hut, as neither Benedict 
XIII. nor Gregory xir. was willing to submit, the 
only immediate result was that there were now 
three claimants to the Papacy instead of two. As 
for the second avowed purpose of convening the 
assembly at Pisa (the causa refwrrnatioiiis)^ it 
was agreed that a more careful preparation of 
measures of reform was necessary than could then 
bo attempted. Any siich projects must, therefore, 
bo left for the consideration of another Council 
to meet in throe years’ time. Accordingly, on 
7 Aug. 1409, the new Pope dissolved the assembly. 

It had boon tho custom to spoak of the Council of Pwa with 
scant respect as a foolish expedient, fore(loome<l to failure, 
wliich only acldud to the divisions of Christendom. Moreover, 
on Um ground that it was not summoned by a legitimate Pope, 
or by the whole Church, or generally acknowledged, it has not 
usually been allowed, except by avowed Callicarid, to rank 
among the Ecumenical Councils (cf. e.g. Hefele-liecleroq, Cnn- 
dies, 1907 ff., 1. 89); but a much more favourable view of its 
aiins and its results has recently found ac^ceivtaiice (see esp. 
Bllemetzrieder, Das Ganfralktnuil, 300-339). In any case, the 
assembly nt Pisa certainly did much to pave tho way for the 
solution ultimately reached. 

(2) Council of Constance, — Alexander V., the 
Pope elected at Pisa, died within a year of his 
election, when lie was succeeded by John xxill. 
(Baldassare Cossa), who, though not tho monster 
of depravity his enemies have depicted, was cer- 
t.aiiily unworthy of his high position, an<l was him- 
self the cause of scandal rather than a promoter 
of reform. Nothing in John’s behaviour seemed 
to promise an end of the Schism, and so, after an 
abortive Council at Horne (1412), which niainlv 
occupied itself with Wyclif’s writings, Sigismund, 
king of the Homans, put pressure on John and 
forced him to summon a Council to meet at Con- 
stance on 1 Nov. 1414. Under Sigisrnund’s patron- 
age, a vast and rather motley assembly gathered 
there, with the triple object (1) of delining the 
true doctrine of the Church with re;,^ard to the 
teaching of Wyclif and Hus {causa Jidei) ; (2) of 
putting an end to the Schism {causa unicynis) ; and 
(3) of reforming the Church alike in its head and 
in its members {causa reformationis). Tn respect 
of the first object a long series of propositions was 
extracted from the writings of Wyclif and bis 
Bobemiau folbiwcrs, and these were unanimously 
condemned. l)ii the question of Communion in 
one kind tho Council drafted a detailed decree, in 
which the custom of the Church was approved, 
that the Sacrament of the Eucharist ‘ should be 


received by those who consecrated it under both 
kinds, and by tho laity only under one,’ seeing 
that ‘ it must be most firmly held that the Body 
and Blood of Christ are contained entire botn 
under the species of bread and under the species 
of wine.’ 

In the 15th session of the Council (6 July 1416), 
Hus, who, in spite of his safe-conduct from King 
Sigisiiiiiiid, had been kept in close confinement 
for several months previously, was, after his re- 
fusal to retract his errors, solemnly degraded from 
the pricsth(»od and burnt at tho stake. No special 
]>leading cun palliate this breach of faith, whether 
the mam responsibility falls upon Sigismund per- 
sonally or upon tho ecclesiastics of tho Council 
(see Wylie, The Council of Constance to the Death 
of John Hus), 

Meanwhile, as regards tho healing of tho Schism, 
the path of tlio Couinul had not been so easy. In 
spite of John’s favoured position as the convoker 
of the assembly under the protection of Sigismund, 
men were not slow to declare that a settlement 
could he reached only by the resignation of all 
three Popes. To destroy tho numerical preponder- 
ance of the Italian bishops a plan was adopted 
of voting by nations (Italian, German, French, 
English, anti, at a later dale, also Spanish) to the 
exclusion, in the general sessions, of tho system 
Ijrevionsly adhered to, which based the decision 
upon the simple majority of voices. The outcry 
against Pope John made itself more insistently 
heard, and on 20 March 1415 he fled from the city. 
Despite the desertion of its official president, the 
Council, at the instigation nrimarily of Zubarella, 
d’Ailly, and Gerson, passou the famous ‘ Decrees 
of Constance,’ declaring itself to 1)6 ecunienical 
and lawfidly convened ; asserting the claim of a 
General Council, in so far as it holds its jurisdic- 
tion immediately from God, to the obedience of 
all men, even llioiigh of Papal dignity ; and 
finally proclaiming that contumacious resistance 
to its authority was a crime legally deserving of 
punishment, and involving, it might be, the guilt 
of schism or heresy. The formal deposition of 
John, on tho grounds of simony, immorality, and 
the fostering of schism, followed shortly after- 
wards. Gregory Xii. resigned, and Benedict XIII., 
after ho had been forsaken by the Kingof Arragon, 
was also deposed (29 July 1417). Finally, Odo 
Colonna (Martin V.) was elected Pope (11 Nov, 
1417) by 23 cardinals and 30 deputies— six from 
each of the five nations— thus at hwt ending the 
Schism. 

A few spasmodic attempts at reform were also 
made Udore the Council dispersed. Serious difler- 
ences of oiiiiiion among tho ‘ nations ’ — the Italian 
bishops, for example, favouring the Papal claim 
to Provisors— led to the decision that, while cer- 
tain general decrees should be passed upon matters 
as to which all were agreed, the Pope should be 
left free on the contested points to arrange Con- 
cordats with the diilerent nations separately. .The 
periodical convening of General Councils was^ abso 
aetermined upon, the first to be held at Pavia in 
1423 ; and on 22 April 1418, Martin V. dissolved 
tho assembly. 

The ecuinenlulty of the Council of Constance is a subject of 
much debate. No one, practically spoakinK, denies that char* 
acter to the Council after the election of Martin v. Again, the 
doctrinal decrees condemning Wyclif and Hus are certainly 
covered by tlie declaration of Martin v. in tho last session, that 
lie dcsirea to maintain and to ratify tho decrees, * in mattera of 
faith,’ which had been doterminea by the assembled Fathers 
concUiariler, But the decrees maintaining the superiority of a 
General Council over the Pope wore not, so it is held, arrived 
at eoncitiariter but rather tuiiwltuariter. In any case, Martin's 
language obviously suggests that he did not approve the de- 
crees of Constance en bloc, while, if he excepted anything from 
his sanction, it must have been the bold, and up to that time 
almost unheard of, pretension to exalt conciliar authority at 
the expense of the Papacy, which in 1682 became the founda* 
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tion of tho famous Galilean Articles (see, e.g., HofoIe*Iieclorcq, 
ConciU$, I. 09-72). Hy no Ilonmu theoloKian of the preMcnt 
day 1 h the ocuinonicily of the Council of Oonetaiice admitted 
without reservation. 

(3) CouncM of Basel -Ferrara- Florence . — In nc* 
cordanco with the provisions of Constance, Martin 
V. was bound to convoke a Council at Pavia in 
1423 : this was done, but the small attendance, 
the transference to Siena on account of pla«(uo, 
and other causes, furnished a reasonable pretext 
for dissolving the assembly altogether in May 
1424. Deference, however, was still paid to the 
agreement arrived at in Constance regarding the 
periodical recurrence of Councils, and Ba.st*l was 
selected for the next meeting in 1431. Martin v. 
died before the day appointed, and Eugeniua IV., 
who succeeded him, looking with apprehension at 
the spirit which had already manifested itself in 
the handful of delegates present at Basel— 'a spirit 
which still persisted in treating the Pope as only 
the caput mmisteriale decided to dissolve 

the Council even before the end of 1431. A period 
of great distraction followed. Eugenius, who had 
to some extent been niisinformea regarding the 
condition of affairs at Basel, ami who was also, no 
doubt, honestly inlluenccd by the desire to facili- 
tate the re union of the Greeks by summoning a 
Council in some, to them more accessible, town in 
Italy, was eventually constrained, by the deter- 
mination of the prelates at Basel and the political 
support accorded them, to set aside his bull of dis- 
solution and to suffer the Council to proceed. 
Meanwhile the assembly had explicitly renewed 
the decrees of Con.stanco asserting the supremacy 
of a General Council over the Pope, and denying 
to the Pope the right of dissolution without the 
consent of the Council itself. Notwithstanding 
this, Eugenius found himself compelled to pro- 
nounce [decertiimus et declaramm) the continuity 
of the Council of Basel as a legitimately <;onsti- 
tuted a.sscmbly from the beginning, to declare 
pure et simpliciter that it was in the enjoyment 
of his favour, and to annul {cassamus, revocajnust 
etc.) whatever he himself had attempted *to its 
prejudice or against its authority.’ 

During the period which followed, beginning 
with the 16th session (6 Feb. 1431), the assembly 
i^issed many useful decrees of reformation, but, 
)y its almost entire abolition of aniiatc.s and 
reservations, it boro very hardly upon the financial 
resources of the Holy See. 

With regard to some dogmatic points in the 
proposed re-union with the Greeks there was 
further friction between Pope and Council, and 
the unstable peace was at length entirely wrecked 
over the question of the locality to which the Ori- 
entals should be invited for the discussion of their 
differences. On this point Eugenius stood firm, 
and when, on 18 Sept. 1437, he convened a Ke-union 
Council to meet at Ferrara, Christendom at large 
gave him its support in the long run. The remnant 
of the Basel assembly, after uelining, on 17 Sept. 
1439, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin (Mansi, xxix. 184), proceeded, 
under the leadership of Card. Lewis Aleman, first 
to siLspend and then to depose Eugenius ; and 
on 6 Nov. 1439 they eleeted a new anti-Popo, 
Felix V. But the common sense of Europe re- 
volted against this renewal of the Schism. The 
handful of prelates at Basel were gradually de- 
serted by tneir supporters. In 1448 they were 
banished from the city, migrated to Lausanne, 
and eventually, in 1449, made their submission to 
Nicholas v. 

Meanwhile, at Ferrara, whence in Jan. 1439 the 
assembly, for sanitary reasons, was transferred to 
Florence, a conspicuously representative deputa- 
tion of the Greeks, headed by Joseph ii., Patriarch 


of Constantinople, and the Empfior John Pahro- 
logiis, had gathered for tlio llo-uiiion Council, 
inlluenccd mainly, no doubt, by the lu»po of in- 
ducing a united Christendom to make (rommun 
cause in resisting the Turks. Tim path of eon- 
ciliatioii was a very thorny one, hut eventually 
the Filwque difficulty was broached, and in tlu) 
end the Western doctrine was accepted hy all the 
Greek reprosentatives save Marcus Eugenkus of 
Ephesus. Agreement was also arrived at con- 
cerning the use of unleavened bread, the ‘ e)»i- 
clesis* question in the liturgy, the (loci line of 
purgatory, and, with more ditVieulty, the Konian 
primacy. Most, hut not quite all, of the matters 
discussed were enshrined in a I’apal hull Lfctrntur 
July 1439), which informed the world tliat 
the decree of union had received the signature of 
the Greek representatives. 

Though the main object of the Ke-union Council 
had thus, for the time l»eing, been attained, it 
continued to sit on, probably ns a counlerpoi.se 
to the schismatical a.sscmhly at Basel. Several 
other Eastern Chiirche.s — the Armenians (autumn 
of 1439), the Jacobites (1442), and, after the sessions 
of the Council had been transferred to the Lateran, 
the Syrian church of Mesopotamia (1444), and 
certain Maronitea and Nestorian Chaldicans (144,5) 
— sent in their siihmission. The conspectus of 
doctrine, however, in the respective decrees of 
union, notably the decretum vro Armen is and the 
decretuin pro Jarobitis (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion iiymbolorunO^^ Freiburg, 1908, nos. 
695-715), though very important as an indication 
of theological oiniiion, is not usually regarded as 
an infallible pronouncement, being considereil as 
aiming rather at disciplinary instruction than at 
deiinition of dogma. 

The question of the ecumenicity of the dccreoe of Basel- 
Ferrara-FIoronce has been much disc.iiHsed, and the tlieo- 
loiriftns of the extreme Galli(;an school in the 17th and ISlh 
centuries habitually maintuiiiod that the anti-Bupul ccliriH of 
Basel, like those of Constance, wore to bo reganli d as lh«> <luly 
aiitfiorized expression of the voice of the Church assenihicd in 
General CouneiJ. At present the more received view asserts 
that, while the sessions at Ferrara-FIoronce may he rcffarded 
as ecumenical, those at Basel ran claim e(;uincnicity only for 
the decrees passed before 1437 and concerned with the sup- 
pretwion of heresy, the peace of Christendom, and the reff)nn 
of the Church. The Papal approval nt'cossary for their validity 
cannot be considered to have extendt^d to ony other matter 
^co lief ole- lietdercq, Cmiciles, i. 80-86, and Baudrillart in Diet. 
TtUol. Cath. ll. [190B] 125-128). 

2 . The Council of Reform (Council of Trent). — 

The extravagant pretensions of the Councils of 
Constance and Basel hod had disastrous results. 
The hope of reform in the Church was almost 
crushed, for the very mention of the word ‘ Council ’ 
awakened resentment and mistrust. Still the ener- 
getic protests of such men as Savonarola and Geiler 
of Kaiscrsherg kept the idea alive, aiul, when the 
friction between Julius li. and Louis Xii. induced 
tlie latter to threaten the Fopc with a General 
Council and to organize the scliLsmal i( al a.sseriih]y 
at Pisa (1511), the need of leforin was put ft»r\vard 
as a rallying cry. .Julius responded by anathema- 
tizing the cvncilinbulum ana its authors, but at 
the same time ho convoked a Council himself, the 
Fifth Lateran (1512), generally reckoned the IHth 
General Council. It was not numerously attendcil, 
and, though it was prolonged by Leo X. until 
1517, the work of reform in the Cliureh, with 
which it profe.sscd to identify itself, wa.s taken in 
hand very half-heartedly. Stuno UH(*ful decrees 
were [)as.sed concerning Pa{)al pr(»vi.sions to bene- 
liccH, etc., but the chief work accomplished was 
the condemnation of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles Vll., for which was substituted a Con- 
cordat with Francis I. (18 Aug. 1516). This re- 
ceived the formal approval of the Council, 19 Dee. 
1510 ; and in the buU Pastor (cternus, issued with 
the approval of the assembled Fathei's in the 
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FiiiiHi (jonnoxion, tlio Poi»o m’rs tloclRred to possess 
authority over (Jencrul Couruil.s, which ho liad 
also the riglit to convoke, transi'er, and dissolve 
(Mansi, xxxii. 1)67). Indirectly tlie ‘ Gravainiim* 
drafted by VVimpfoIiii" in ir)l(), which in many 
respects were based on tlie lhii”:iiiatie Sanction 
of r»our;^os, receiver! their answer in the same 
bull. 

There was little, then, in tlie procecdinj»s of the 
Fifth Lateran to still the clamour for the suppres- 
sion of abuses, w hich made itself heard more and 
more insistently after the revolt of Luther in 1517. 
Soon tin; aj»]»eal came, in a form not to be ignored, 
from tin; great ruler and statesman w'ho found 
himself called u])on at the same time to maintain 
the i)eace of the Herman Kmjure ami tduphohl the 
ancient faith. The ])reliminaries of the Cuuiieil 
wliieh Charles V. asj)ircd to control form a long 
and extraordinarily intricate liistory, the details 
of which have only recently been given to the 
W'orld in such collections of original <locumcnts os 
tho N unt idturbarirhtc aus Dvutftchlaitd and tlie 
Coned. Trident. . . . novn cnlteeiio, iv., edited for 
the, (bines (jcsellscliaft by Khses, or, again, the 
fifth volume of Pastor’s Gesrh. dcr Pnpste. The 
(‘knincil was first to have met at Mantua on 23 
May 1537 (Khses, p. 3), but tlie unwillingness of 
the Protestants to take part in an assembly on 
Italian soil, together with tho numberless politieal 
coin]jIications, as well us the disagreements be- 
tween Po])e and Kmperor, caused many delay.s. 
In 1542, Paul Ilf. summoned the Council to meet 
at Trent on 1 Nov. of that year, but the diffi- 
culth‘s were su<‘h that a beginning w^as not mrnlo 
until 13 Dec. 154.5. Tliree lioiuan cardinals pre- 
sided as legates over its early sessions — del Monte 
(afterwards Julius ill.), (^erviiii (afterward.s Mar- 
cellusll.), and ll(‘ginald Pole. The city of Trent 
liad been seleeted, as situated upon Imperial terri- 
tory, though south of tlie Alns, and easily acces- 
sible both from Cermany and Italy. In tho 8th 
session (11 March 1547), on account of the apj>ear- 
ancti of the jilaguo, the tran.sfcronco of the Council 
to llologmi was deitided upon, in s])ite of the 
opposition of tho Emjieror. 8till, as Charles’s 
bishoj[>s remained at Irent an<l the number.s at 
llologna wore very small, no decrees were passed 
during (he tw'o sessions ludd tlicre. To put an 
end to the impossible situation, Paul III. prorogued 
the (k)uncil on 17 Sept. 1549. 

Julius HI. again convoked the Fathers in 1551, 
and business was transacted in tlie 13tli to 16th 
sessions (11 Oct. 1551-28 Apr. 1552) ; but, on the 
fresh outbreak of liostilities against the Kmperor, 
■when the troops of tho Klector of Saxony seemed 
to threaten the safety of the Council, another 
prorogation took place. 

Finally, Pius iv. (29 Nov. 1560) summoned the 
bishops to Trent for the third time. They should 
liave met at Faster, but the work of the Council 
did not begin until Jan. 1562. 1’lie lope’s inten'st 
in the proceedings, which were pushed on witli 
great energy, w’as manifested alike in the semling 
of live Cardinal legates to represent him, and in 
the voluminous correspondence maintained by the 
PontilPs nephew and secretary. Card. Charles Bor- 
ronico, aftorw^ards canonized (see Susta, Die, rom. 
Cnrie nnd d. Coned v. Tr. nnter Pius IV.). TJie 
17tli 22nd .sessions were hold betw'oen 15 Jan. and 
17 Sept. 1552, after which followed a long period 
of stormy discussions w'hich nearly brought about 
the ahandoniiicnt of the Council ; but, thanks t 
the tact of tho Papal legates, tw'o other public 
sessiojis were held in July and November. The 
2.»tli and conc.lndiug session took place under the 
presidency of (-ard. Morone, 3 4 Dec. 1563. 

It should be noted, as regards tho method of 
procedure, that by the word ‘session,’ which is 


always used in quoting the decrees of Trent (thus, 
for example, the famous ordinance for tho found- 
ing of seminaries in every diocese is cited ‘ Cone. 
Trid. sess. xxiv. de Ueforni. can. 14’), we must 
understand the public, and solemn sittings in 
which tlie Fathers ineb to record, by an as nearly 
as iioHsible unanimous vote, tho ueccptance of 
decrees already pre]»ared and agreed to. No dis- 
cussion took place at these sittings ; the subjects 
pronounced upon had already been fully debated 
m preliminary ‘ general congregations.’ Further, 
in antieipjition of thc.se general con^egations, 
schcilules of ‘ articles ’ w'ero usually drafted by 
the legates, and then certain theologians {theologi 
■minores)^ who themselves had no vote, were in- 
vited to exj>riiss t heir o])inion thereon before tho 
assembled Fathers, to assist them in forming a 
judgment. At the same time it had Ix^en arranged, 
almost from the beginning of the Council, that 
doctrine and discipline should be disc-ussed simul- 
taneously. The Pope had wished the dogmatic 
questions at issue hetw’een the Catholics and the 
Protestants to he authoritatively defined before 
the Fathers turned their attention to reform 
within the Church. Charles v., ou tho other 
hand, had w'ished tlicse delicate points of iloetrine 
to he dofened, and ho demanded precedence for 
the correction of abuses. Tlic (Council compro- 
mised by issuing, at each .session productive of 
legislation, a body of ordinances de Ueformationc 
together wdth a varying number of dogmatic 
decisions and canons. All questions w ere decided 
not by nations, but by a simple majority of voices. 
Pracucally speaking, only jindattis oi episcopal 
dignity and the generals of religious onlers had 
votes, though Paul HI., in the liist period of the 
Council, allow’ed the procurators of certain German 
bishops to vote, on the plea that the state of that 
country rendered it ditlicult for bishops to quit 
their dioceses. The Italian sees had at all times 
a great numerical preponderance. France, ow’ing 
to iU rivalry with the Emperor, sent hardly any 
representatives except its ambassadors. No Pro- 
testants aiqiearod in the first period of tho Council, 
but in the second jicriod, under Julius HI., a body 
of Prote.stant divines- -of course under a safe- 
conduct attended the deliberations wdiich pre- 
ceded the 15th session, in view of the possibility 
of arriving at some compromise regarding tho 
concession of the cup to tlio laity. They were 
not allowed a vote, being in that respect on tho 
same footing as those Catholic divines who were 
not bishojis. A safe-conduct was also oflcrcd t-o 
Prol«stauls of all countries in the I8th Rcs.sion 
(4 March 1562), but none availed themselves of 
the invitation. For various can.sos several of 
tlie sessions were barren of all legislation. F'cr a 
.summary of the de(;rer.s and canons of the Council, 
see art. (kmFK.ssiONS, vol. iii. jip. 839 841. 

The publishing of a revised index of j)rohihit.ed 
iNioks, os well as of a Missal, a Breviary, and a 
doctrinal Catechi.sm (tho famous Catechmnus ad 
Paroehos), wdiich last had already been sot in hand, 
was left to the charge of the Holy See ; and, with a 
recognition of the need of Papal confirmation for 
its decrees, the great Council concluded its work. 

A convenient summary of the more noteworthy 
addition.^ made by the Council of Trent to the 
body of doctrine previously defined is afibrded by 
the Prqfcssio Pidei Tridentina^ commonly known 
as the Creed of Pope Fins iv. Its Confessional 
importance is indicated by the fact that at tho 
present day a convert joining the Church of Konie 
18 required to make such a profession of faith in 
the same or equivalent terms. Formerly the 
Creed of Pope Pius itself wiw always used, but 
latterly tlie option has been given of employing a 
shorter form. Per contra t when in the year 1714 
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iiForm for admin iuij convert n from the Church of 
Home was drawn up and a}>i)r(ivcd by botli Houses 
of the Cojivocation of Canterbury, the proselyte, 
if ill holy orders, was to he asked : ‘Dost thou in 
particular renounce the twelve last articles added 
in the confession coinnionly called “ the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV.,” after having read them and duly 
considered them?’ — to which the proselyte was 
required to answer : ‘I do upon mature delihera- 
tioii reject them all, as founded upon no warrant 
of Scri}>ture, hut rather repugnant to the word of 
Cod’ (see The Mouthy Jan. 19U7, pp. 1-18). This 
Anglican form for the reception of a convert has of 
recent years bc(m consul e-rably modilied. 

Prof. Fid. Trid. is quoteil in fall in art. CON- 
FKSSloNS, vol. iii. p. 841 f. 

3. The Vatican Council. — The first hint of Pope 
Pius IX. ’s intention to c.onvoko an Ecumenical 
(kmncil seems to ilate from 6 Doc. 1864, and a little 
later all the Cardinals resident in Uome were in- 
vited to semi* in their written opinion upon the 

i uoposal. The majority favoured it, but a few 
eareil ])oliticaI complications. Only two of the 
twentv-one, when siieakin;' of the purpo.ses to be 
served by such an assemldy, made any reference 
to a delinition of Pajial infallibility (tlrandcrath, 
Gesrh. i. 44). 'i’he matter being further brought 
to the notice of a select number of bishops in all 
jiarts of Ibirono, together with certain Catholic 
Orientals, an almost unanimous reply was receivetl 
in favour of the scheme. The motive principally 
insisted on was the dangerous ami subversive 
nature of much modern religious teaching, which 
rendered it desirable to emphasize the powers 
inhcnuit in the Holy See as against the (iallican 
and Erastian tendencies of the times. In 1868, 
accordingly, a bull was issued convoking the 
Council for 8 Dec. 1860. A special Congregation 
of (.Cardinals had already been appointed to pre- 
pare the topics to be, <liscusse<l and pronounced upon, 
and, in subordination to this, five separate sub- 
committees, or ‘ comniissions,’ were created to 
deal with (i.) Doctrine, (ii.) Discipline, (iii.) the 
Itcgulars {i.e. Monks and Nuns), (iv.) the Oriental 
(Jiurchc.s and Foreign Missions, and (v.) Politico- 
ecclesiastical qiKJStions. Considerablo uneasiness 
was aroused in circles of Gallican sympathy by 
the strong Ultramontane Idas of many of the 
preliminary arrangements. The selection of con- 
suitors invited to sit on the commissions' a selec- 
tion which excluded such scholars as Didlinger and 
Von Schulte — iwoked protest from many moderate 
men, c.f/. from (\ardinal von Schwartzenberg, 
Archbisiiop of Prague. 

The endor-sement by the Civilld Cattolka, 6 Feb. 
1868, of a wish, attributed to many iniluential 
h'rench Catholics, that tlu; definition of Pajial 
infallibility might bo carried by acclamation, was 
taken to indicate the mind, not only of the Jesuits, 
but of Pius IX. himself. The occasion was used by 
Ddllinger to publish live articles anonymou.sly in 
the AZ of Augsburg, in which the main purpose 
of the forthcoming (Jouncil was assumed to be the 
delinition of the Dope’s infallibility, and the doc- 
trine was attacked on historical grounds. The 
articles were reprinted under the pseudonym of 
‘Janus,’ and were widely read outside Germany. 
Other publications, deprecating a pronouncement 
in favour of infall ibilit^’’, were issued by Mgr. 
Maret, titular Archbishop of Sura, ami Mgr. 
Duiianloup, Bishop of Orleans. 

The Papal constitution Midflplices infer of 27 
Nov. 1809, determining t he lu’ocedure of the Council 
and attirming the Popii’s cxitlusive right to decide 
what matters should be submitted for discussion, 
also gave considerable ilissatisfaction ; and, when 
the known opponents of the propo.sed delinition 
were systematically excluded from the ‘deputa- 


tions’ and from other sub committees appoint ed in 
the Council, it becuime clear that tlio infallibilists, 
secure in their overwhelming majority, intended 
to carry things with a high hand. They were, 
moreover, better organized, more nearly unanim- 
ous, and more energetic than their opj)oncrits, who, 
from the fact that the objection was, in the 
case of the greater number, one of exjicdieucy, not 
of principle, lacked cohesion, and were far from 
presenting a united front. Even those who most 
pressed the historical dilliculty knew that it was 
largely foundeil on a .series of highly debatable 
incidents about which we have no clear informa- 
tion. That the oiq>oucnts of the delinition w’ere 
sincere when almost all ilescribed themselves as 
* inojiportunists ’ rather than auti-infallibilistsmay 
be infeiTed from their subseiiuent submission, and 
may be illustrated from tiie famous letter of 
Newman to the Bishop of Birmingham, which, 
made public through an indiscretion, showed upon 
the face of it that it was written t<» his bishop in 
absolute candour. Herein, at the very time that 
lie describes the projected delinition as the work 
of ‘an aggressive insolent faction,’ he remarks: 

‘ When we are all at rest and have no doubts, and 
—at least practically, not to say doctrinally — hold 
the Hedy Father to be infallible, suddenly there is 
thunder in the clear sky,’ etc.; while, again, the 
conclusion of the letter makes it manifest that the 
writer had no intention of doing otherwise than 
loyally to accept the delinition, if it were pro- 
nounced (see Cmleetio LaeensiSy vii. 1513). On the 
other hand. Manning (not then a Cardinal) seems 
to have lieeii tlie chief and most energetic of the 
organizers of the movement within the Council to 
press forward the delinition as a matter of the 
utmost urgency ( see Grandcrath, Gesch. ii. 69, 73), 
and he himseli made no secret of the policy of the 
committee organized by him, to exclude from the 
deputatio de Jide every name known to be adverse 
to the definition. This, however, was the w ork of 
a section, who were carrying through a j)lan of 
campaign on constitutional lines. It was not the 
woi'K of the I’ope or the Curia (cf. Friedrich, Gesch, 
iii. 175). 

The first two public ‘sessions’ of the Vatican 
Council transacted only formal business (8 Dec. 

1869, and 6 Jan. 1870) ; but previously to the third 
session, which took jdaceon Low'-Suiiday (24 Apr.) 

1870 , a considerable amount of work w as done, and 
the Cvnstituiio dogmaiica de Fide GnthoUca was 
then passed unanimously. It consists of a pro- 
logue and four chapters — (i.) of God the (heator of 
all things, (ii.) of Jlevelation, (iii.) of Faith, and 
(iv.) of Faith and Reason — followed by 18 canons 
which sum up the princi]>al points ifofined, and 
subject the contrary juoposilions to anathema. 
The errors .so condemned iiiclmlcd some of the 
fundamental con(;e])tion.y of I’anthcism, Natural- 
ism, and Rationalism ; for exami)lc, canon 4 of (i.) 
runs thus : 

*If anyone ehall Bay Uml nnitc ImHIi corporeal aufl 

Bpiritua), or nt least BpiriLimJ, h:iM* ectMiuiled from tlie Divine 
Biibstuiice, or that the ln\ iiu> essem c, l).\ the luanifefiUilion or 
evolution of itself, heooinoB all IhinjjB; or, luHtly, th.'it (Joil is 
universal or indelinite heinjjf, which, hy dctorininirij; itself, con- 
Btitutes the universality of tliinKS, distinct according to i;enuH, 
8]>ecieM, and individuals: let him he anathema.' 

Again, in cli. ii. the Council, dcvelojiing some- 
what the doctrine defined at Trent (scs.‘^. iv.), 
dcc.larcs that : 

‘The hooks of the Old and New Testament la« enuinor&tod by 
the Oouneil of Trent] are to Ik* received as sacred and canonical, 
in (heir iriteffrity, with all their parts . . . not because, having 
been carefully composed hy mere Imtnati industry, they wore 
afterwards approved hy her Ithe ('hurch’s) authority, or merely 
becauHo they contain revelation, with no admixiuru of error; 
hut hecause, huvlnR been written hy the insiiiratiuii of the Holy 
Ghost, they have God for their author, and have l»een delivered 
as siicdi to the Church herself.’ 

It is to be noted also tliat, contrary to tlie usage 
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of earlier General Councils, the Vatiiian decrees 
are formally issued, not in the name of the Ecu- 
menical Syno<l, hut ‘ in the name of the Supreme 
Pontiff, with the bishops of tlie whole world as- 
sembled round us and judLun^j; with us.* An 
amendment, prop(»Hirdjf to add the wonl definienti- 
bus to the sedv.tUihHH Nobiscnni et judicantibm 
universi orhis epheopit of the decree, w’as rejected 
after a somewhat lu'ated discussion. 

Twenty of the ^^eneral congregations (10th to 
29th) which proceii(5d the third session were given 
up to questions of disciplinary reform, the most 
interesting of which was perhaps the proposal to 
draw up one form of elementary catechism, the 
use of which should bo obligatory throughout the 
whole Church. But this, like other disciplinary 
schemes, came to nothing, owing to the premature 
termination of the Council. Much time was, how- 
ever, wasted in debate, and the Papal ordinance 
of 20 Eeb. 1870, for abbreviating the discussioiiH 
and introduc-ing a form of closure, despite the 
violent protests it elicited from the minority, was 
really a necessary measure. 

By this time, however, the energetic agitation 
of Manning, Stbicstrey, and other leading infalli- 
bilists, resulting, for example, in a petition for 
the definition, signed by 480 of the Fathers, had 
lushed matters so far tnat the subject couhl not 
10 shelved. Originally the question of Papal 
infallibility had not formed part of the proposed 
decree ‘ on the Church of Christ ’ (see ColL Lamnsis, 
vii. 667-578), but it was later on added to the 
schema^ and became the subject of the liveliest con- 
troversy. The Cardinal Presidents in the general 
congregations opposed rather than favoured the 
efforts to declare this discussion urgent, but they 
yielded eventually to the agitation headed by 
Manning and S6nostroy (Grandcratli, Gatch. iii. 
270). Fourteen sittings were devoted to the in- 
fallibility question in general, and sixty-four 
speeches were delivered before the closure wiis 
applied. Thirteen other sittings and fifty-seven 
speeches were devote<l to amendments. Finally, 
when the vote was taken (1,*! July 1870), of COl 
Fathers present 450 vottnl placet y 88 non placet y 
ami 62 placet juxta modum. Throughout the 
debate not more than three or four siicakers had 
openly expressed disbelief in the doctrine itself ; 
tne minority, as a rule, contested only the oppor- 
tuneness of defining it. 

Before the public session, 18 July 1870, many 
of the minority loft Koine. Of the 635 Fathers 

S resent only two voted 7ion placet. The whole 
ocreo de Ecvlcsia Christiy like its predecessor, 
consists of four chapters. Ch. i. concerns the 
Apostolic primacy oi St. Peter, ch. ii. the per- 
petuity of the primacy in the Roman pontiffs, 
ch. iii. the powers and nature of the primacy, 
and ch. iv. Uie infallible teaching of the Holy 
See. The kernel of the doctrine thus set forth 
is expressed in the terms quoted above, in art. 
Confessions, vol. iii. p. 628*. 

Owing to the heat or summer and the outbreak 
of the Franco-Pruasian War, fewer than 200 
Fathers stayed on in Rome. Some further dis- 
cussions on matters of discipline took place, but 
tlio occupation of Romo by the Piedmontese troops 
occurred soon afterwards, and on 20 Oct. 1870, Po|»e 
Pius IX. formally prorogued the assembly. 

Severe oritioiflniH nave been directed by many Old Catholic 
and other writers (cf. e.g. Littlodole, art ‘ Vatican Oounoll,' In 
EBr^) againnt the proc<!dure followed in the Vatican Council, 
more especially witih regard to the infallibility definition. It 
has been urged that the minority wore coerced into a simulated 
ac<reptanco of the decrees, that the assembly was not repre- 
sentative, that the majority was largely forme<l of Italian, 
missionary, or titular bishops, who came without mandate 
from any nppreoiabln bo<ly of the faithful,! that free discussion 

* It has been pointed out, for example, that Mgr. Darboy 
(inopportunist), Archbishop of Paris, represented 2,000,000 


was not permitted, etc. There is no doubt foundation for some 
of these objections, but the facts remain that, owing to the 
facility of locomotion, the assembly was not less, but immensely 
more, representative of the Catholic episcopate than any of its 
pretlecessors ; that the vast majority were whole-hearted in 
favour of the definition ; that in no Council of the Church has 
it ever been the custom to attach weight to the suffrages of the 
bishops In proportion to the population of the dioceses they 
represented ; that the greater part of the opi)osition, whether 
sincerely or not, had from the beginning styled itself ‘in- 
opportunist,’ not anti-infailibilist, and so forth. No special 
pleading can disguise the fact that the subsequent action of the 
faithful at large has as completely justified the Fathers of 
the Vatican as the subsequent action of the faithful justified 
the Fathers of Nicma or Chalcedon. If the inopportunist 
bisho|)8 made their submission, as they all did without excep- 
tion, we may assume that either they followed the dictates of 
their conscience in so doing, or else they were convinced that 
their flocks would not support them in any act of schism. 
Whether we hold that tiie ultimate appeal lies to the collective 
voice of the bishops or to the sense of the great body of the 
faithful, the definition in either case, from the point of view 
of the Homan Church, is fully justified. The sensitiveness to 
the rights of minorities displayed by the critic^s of the Council 
is, after all, a thing of modern growth. Any alleged high- 
handedness or irregularity of procedure at the Vatican could 
probably be paralleled many times over in the history of earlier 
Council's. No view of the Divine constitution of the Church 
has ever regarded the assistance of the Holy Spirit as promised 
only to the learned few in any episcopal assembly, while the 
plea that the minority had not been able to make their objec- 
tions heard, after all the discussions on the spot, and after the 
sensation (‘aiised, long months before, by the writings of 
Dullingcr, Dui>anloup, and others, cannot be tniated seriously. 

4. Councils other than Ecumenical. — Upon tho 
plenary CouiudlH, provincial Councils, and diocesan 
Synods of this period, little need bo said. Al- 
though elal)orate disciplinary regulations aiming 
at the correction of abuses among both clergy and 
people were passed in such CouikuIb as those of 
Mainz (1461), Sons, or, more correctly, Paris (1528), 
(’oU)gne (1536 and 1540), and Augsburg (1548), still 
the political disturbances of the times, and the 
moral anarchy which almost necessarily follows 
in the wake of a fundamental change in religion, 
stood in tho way of aiiy lasting improvement. It 
was to the Council of Trent that men’s eyes were 
turned (not altogether in vain) to inaugurate anew 
era, and the annual diocesan Synods and triennial 
provincial Councils, which in many places (e.y. at 
Milan under St. Charles Borroinco) were convoked 
in strict obedience to tho Tridcntiiic decirees (sess. 
xxiv. de Jlcforrn. cap. 2), undoubtedly helped 
greatly to turn the Council’s measures of reform 
to practical account. But under Pope Sixtus v. 
the important Papal constitution innnensa (22 
June 1589) profoundly modilied the conditions 
which affected the legislation of these provincial 
Synods. It was now required that the decrees of 
provincial (though not uiocesan) Synods must he 
Buhinitted to a Roman Congregation, and could 
be promulgated only after correction, and subject 
to the momfications, or even the ailditioiis, of the 
congregation in question. This measure, which 
was made the ground of animated protest at tho 
Vatican (Council (see Granderath, ii. 179 ff. ), has 
greatly furthered the centralizing tendencies at 
work in tho Church of Rome during the last three 
centuries, hut it ha.s also much diminished the 
importance of provincial synods, now practically 
deprived of their independence. The same cau.se 
was probably not without its effect in bringing 
about the almost entire neglect of such CouncilH 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. In compara- 
tively modern times — possibly ns a result of the 
religious reaction which followed upon the French 
Revolution— a renewed energy began to make itself 
felt in convoking these assemblies. In France, for 
example, in the year 1849 Provincial Councils were 

people, while 05 bishops came from tho States of the Church 
with a pop\ilatum of less than 1,000,000. But stalistics of 
this kind are plainly most fallacious. The 2,000,000 uf the 
diocese of Paris include the hordes of tho Commune who twelve 
months later became masteni of the city, imprisoned the Aroh- 
bishop, and condemned him to death. It would bo as reasonable 
to arrue that Manninfir represented tho six millions of Loudon 
and adjacent counties comprised in his diocese. 
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held at Paris, Rlieims, Tours, and Avignon ; and 
in 1850 at Albi, Lyons, Kouon, Bordeaux, Sens, 
Aix, Toulouse, and Bourges. In Central Kuroj )0 
there were provincial Councils at Vienna (1858), 
Gran (1858), Cologne (1860), Prague (1800), Kalocsu 
(1863), etc. In the United States six bishoi)3 
assisted at the lirst Provincial Council of Balti- 
more (1829), but at the lirst Plenary Council, 
which mot at Baltimore in 1852, the presence of 
six archbishops and twenty-six bishops marked 
the develoninents of Roman Catholicism in the 
New World. In England four Provincial Councils 
have been held since the restoration of the hierarchy, 
viz. in 1852, 1853, 1859, and 1873. 

Historically speaking, apart from the Vatican 
Council, interest during the last three hundred 
years has centred chiefly in conventions of a rather 
unorthodox character. Such, for example, was 
the Gallican Assembly of the clergy summoned 
by Louis XIV. (1681-1682), which cfrow up the 
famous four Gallican Articles: (1) denying any 
jurisdiction of the Pope over the royal authority 
in temporal matters ; (2) declaring the Pope to 
be inferior to a General Council ; (3) limiting 
the exercise of the Papal prerogative by the 
(^onciliary decrees and by the customs of the Gal- 
lican Church ; and (4) afhrming that the Pope’s 
delinitioiis, even in matters of faith, become irre- 
formable only when confirmed by the con.sent 
of the whole Church, Louis xiv. imposed the 
teaching of these Articles upon the clergy through- 
out his dominions; but, in the face of uncompro- 
mising Papal opposition, he eventually withdrew 
them in 1093. 

Very similar was the spirit which, growing out 
of the ‘ Febronianisrn,’ or ‘ Josephisra,* current in 
Germany in the 18th cent., manifested itself at 
the so-called Synod of Pistoia (1786). The Synod 
wa.s convened oy Scipio Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia- 
Prato, at the instigation of Jiudolph, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany ; and it nassed a long array of decrees 
on points of canon law, ceremonial, trio rights of 
the secular authority in religious matters, etc. 
- all very Gallican and dansenistic in spirit. 
Pius VI., in the bull Auctore.m fidci (1794), con- 
demned 85 propo.sitions of tlie Synod of ITstoia; 
and Ricci, in 1709, and again in 1803, made hiimbio 
submission to the censure thus passed. 

LiTBRATnRB.— i. Gk^ HRA I ,.— of thc great collectioriH of 
the Councils, e.g. those of MariHi, llardouin, Labbe and Cossart', 
etc., have already been mentioned. It may be noticed, as the 
contrary has l>et‘n InipUcd in a printed adverliHcinunt emanating 
from the pnbliHhcr himself, that at the date of writlnic (Oct. 
1910), the volume of indexes long ago promiHcd as vol. xxxvi. in 
the facsimile renrint of Mansi has not yet appeared. On the 
Canon Iaw of Councils, see Wernz, Jus Dscretalium, Rome, 
1900, li. 22, 720 ff.; P. Hinschins, System des kathol. Kirc-hen- 
reohtSf Berlin, 1869, HI. 833 flf. lJj)ori the relations between Tope 
and Council, see J. Turmel, Hist. <Ia la t/uiol. positive du Coucile 
ds Trente au Condle du Vatican^ Paris, 1904, pp. 300-405. 

il. Fifteenth centvrv cotr vr/LX. -Hefele-Heryenrather, 
ComoUimgesch.f Freiburg im B. 1887-1890, vii. viii. ix.; Haller, 
and others, Caneil. Basiliense, Studien urid Quellen, vols. i.-v., 
Basel, 1890-1904; H. Finke, Acta ConcU. Constanc.^ Munster, 
1890 (only one volume published); H. v. d. Hardt, Maqnvm 
<Bcum. Const ant. Concuiurn, 6 vols., Frankfort and {.eipxig, 
1697-17(X); Monumenta ConcU. General. Son}. XV., published 
Inr the Vienna Academy, 8 vols., Vienna, 1867-1890; J. Haller, 
Fapsitum und Kirckenre/unn, vol. I., Berlin, 1903 ; K. P. 
BUemetzrieder, Das Generalkonzxl tjn grossen aliendtdnd. 
Schisma, Paderbom, 1904 ; L, Pastor, Gesch. der Fdpste, vols. 
1. and il.*, Freiburg, 1904; M. Creig^hton, History of the 
Papacy from the Great Schism, London, 1897; H. 

Finke, Forsch. u. Quellen z. Gesch. d. Konst. KonzUs, Pntler- 
bom, 1889 ; L. Salembier, Le grand schisme d’Occident 
Paris, 1900 (Eng. tr. 1908); N. Valois, La France et le gr. 
schisme d'Occid., 4 vols., Paris, 1890-1902; V. Vannutelli, II 
Concilia di Firenze, llorcnce, 1899 ; J. H. Wylie, Council of 
Constance to the Death of John Hus, London, 1900. 

iii. Council OF T RENT.— F. Bagucnault do Puchesse, Hist, 
du Cone, de Trente, Paris, 1870 [still Uie best general view in 
■mall compass] ; A. Theiner, Acta Genuina Cone. Trid., 2 vols., 
Zagrabia, 1874; Cone. Trid. Diariorum, Actorum, Kpistu- 
larum, Tractatuum nova eollectio, vol. i., ed. S. Mcrkle, Frei- 
burg, 1901; vol. Iv., ed. 8. Ehses, Freiburg, 1904 (two other 
TolumeB of this great work, which appears under the auspices 


of the Gorres Oescllschaft, arc aimounced to ho in the press ; 
ten or twelve volumes are contemplated); J. Le Plat, Menu- 
rnentoruxn ad Hist. Cone. Trid. spectantiiim ColUctio, 7 vols., 
Louvain, 1781-1787 ; 1. v. DOUinger, IT/ujedruckte Berichte u. 
'Tagebucher z. Gesch. d. Con. v. Tr., 2 vols., Ndrdlingen, 1876; 
A. V. Oruffel-Brandi, Monumenta Tridentina, 4 vols., Munieh, 
1885-1897 : J. Snsta, Die rdm. Curie und das Con. v. Tr. unter 
Pius IV., 2 vols., Vienna, 1904-1909: T. r. Si^el, ^ur Gesch. 
des Concils v. Tr., Vienna, 1872 ; L. Maynier, Ktuile hUtvr. sur 
le Cone, de Trente, Paris, 1874; O. Braunsberger, Beati P. 
Canisii Fpistuhe et Acta, vol. HI., Freiburg, 1901; L. Pastor, 
Gesch. drr Vapstc, vol. v., Freiburg, 1909. The two standard 
histories are, of (jourse, Sforza-Pailavicino, Istoria del Cone, 
di Trento, Rome, 1652 (3 vols., written, with access to the 
archives, from the oillcial and Ultramontane standpoint) ; and 
'Pietro Soave Polaiio’ (Fra Paolo Harpi), Hist, del Cone. 
Trid.^, Venice, 1029 (conspicnotisly antl-Papal in tone, and 
often distorting fuels in the interest of the writer’s prejudices). 
J. A. Froude’s Lectures on the Council of Trent, Ixnidoti, 1890, 
treats only of thc first period of the Council, and is written 
without any reference to the ahiiiulaiit new material published 
within the last fifty years. The. Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent nave hetni translated into English by J. 
Waterworth, London, 1848. 

iv. The VATICAN couNCJL. The Acta and Decrcta of the 
Vatican Council, with a very large nuinher of doeumeiits bearing 
upon the prclimiuaries of the Council and the lUseussions to 
wnicli it gave rise, have been printed in vol. vii. of the Collcctio 
Lacensis, Freiburg, 1890. ’I'he chief Histories are those of E. 
Cecconi, Storia del Cone. Keum. Vaticano, 3 vols., Rome, 1872- 
1879: J. Friedrich, Gesch. d. Vat. Koncils, 3 vols., Bonn, 1877- 
1887 (this is written from thu Old Catholic slAndpuint) ; T. 
Granderath, Gesch. d. Vat. KonzUs, 3 voJ.s., Freiburg, 190^1900 
(ill thc preparation of this work the author was affonled every 
facility by the Roman authorities, and it may be regarded as 
in some sense ths olHcial history ; a French tr. Is in course 
of pubHration) ; H. E. tAanning. The TrueStury^the Vatican 
Council, liomlon, 1877 ; cf. also E. OUivier, L’Eglise et VHat 
au Candle du Vatican, 2 vols., Paris, 1879; ‘Quirinus’ 
(I. V. Bollinger), llomische Brief e, Mtmich, 1870 (a collection of 
critical and denunciatory letters which appeansi in thc AIL 
gemeine Zeitung : there is an Eng. tr., London, lS7n). 

V. Other (’ot/AX’i/.s.—The prine.lpal collection is Acta el 
Decreta Sacrorum Condliorum recent iorum, 7 vols., Freiburg, 
1869-1890, but the protjeedings of many of the provincial and 
other Synods, e.p. those of Baltimore, Westminster, und May- 
nooth, are published 8Ct>uralcly. A very famous local collec- 
tion is also the Acta Neelesne Mediotanensis, 2 vols., Milan, 

1G99. Herbert Thurston. 

COUNSELS AND PRECEPTS.— Accordinff 
to the doctrine of the (hitholic Church, * precepts ’ 
are commands laid upon every (Christian, obedience 
to which cannot be avoided without riskiii^^ the lows 
of eternal salvation (‘quae sunt nccessaria ad con- 
sequendnm finom aeternae beatitudinis,’ Thoma.s 
Aquinas, SumDut, ll. i. qu. cviii. art. 4). ‘ Counsels ’ 
or ‘ coun.scl.s of perfection ’ are suggestions of very 
virtuous way.s of living, by the following out of 
wdiicli a man iii.'iy arrive more cpiiirkly and better 
at eternal life (‘per quae melius et expeditius 
potest homo consequi linem nracdictuin,’ ib.), but 
which he may yet refuse without incurring blame 
or imperilling the salvation of his soul {‘ eon.silium 
autem in optione punitur ejus cui datur,’ ib.). 
The ‘precepts’ are the new law of the gospel. 
‘ Counsels’ are something added to that law. 

This formal doctrine is simply a statement of 
the judgment formed by the (’hurch on Chri.stian 
living — a reasonable account of certain jdaiii phe- 
nomena wliich came within the view of all ob- 
servers. It was obvious from the very earliest 
times tiiat some men renounced more of the world’s 
goods, lionours, and pleasures than others did ; 
accomplishing, as it seemed, a more complete 
dedication of their mental and bodily powers to 
the Lord. These were naturally thought of as 
living a fuller and higher kind of spiritual life. 
The judgment tv as in accord with that of St. Paul 
(1 Co 7“‘’^')> where the virgin state is reckoned, 
superior to the married, although he that marries 
has not sinned. 

The distinction between a higher and lower Christian life ineeta 
U8 in Hernias (eAi> fi* rt dyaduv Troitjcr/jy c«ct 6( ti/ToXdv tov Otov, 
aravTw jrepiironjorp 5dfa»/ vtpiirooripav Koi ton iySo^orepos napa 
Tij» oC cfiehhtt tlyai [Sim. V. 3. 3, cf. Mand. Iv. 4. 2]) ; in Ter- 
tullianin greater detail (od Uxor. i. 3, ii. 1, adv. Mure. i. 29, de 
Monog. i., rZe Pudic. 16); in Cyprian, who repeats almost the 
words of his ' master ' (‘ nec hoc Jubet Dominus sed hortatur ; 
nec Jugum necessitatis imponit, quando maneat voluntatis 
arbitnum liberum . . . carnis desideria costrantes majorls 
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jpratiae pracnilui» In coclestibus obtiin* liD ’ [de Habit, Virg. 23]) ; 
in Orijfcii, whero a new idea in introduccKl and a new pa*ifla^e of 
Scripture referred to (‘ Donee qnis ho<;. ftuut ta?diim quod debet, 
id est ca (juae praccx'ptamint, iniitilis servus ent ; Hi autein addaa 
aliqui<l ])rae.ei!pUs, tunc jam non iniitilis servus eri»’ [ad limn. 
lii. :ij); in the ^weu<lo-Ulenu:ntine Kpiatlm to Virgim, where 
there is a repetition of flennaH* tea(!hiri}'(/i’p. ad Virg. i. 4) ; and 
In MetlwxIniH, who tearhen, as TertuHiaii does, the lawfulness of 
niarria^'O, but the superior winctity of the virgin state Wonvio. 
iii. 13, 14), 

The rise of Monustiiasiii j^avo a new im|)orbancc 
to the distinction between a liij^licr and lower 
Christian life. Hitherto the contrast hotween the 
most obviously ascetic and tho most naturally 
huiniiii kiixls of life had been plain but less strik- 
in;,% less clamorous for reasoned expression, than it 
was wbmi the whole Church became aware of the 
supreme self-denial of 8(. Anthony and his fol- 
lowers. 'rim drift of crowds of nominal Chrifitians 
into the Church, which followed the conversion of 
Constantine, tendin';, as it did, towards a relaxa- 
tion of the earlier strictness and a low'erin^ of the 
general standard of (diristian living, still further 
ernjihasized tho distinction, and made tlie formu- 
lating of a theory of Christian life whicli would 
cover all the observed facts an absolute necessity. 
It is noticeable that the early monks themselves 
neith(*r <dahorated nor seemed conscious of the 
theory tliat tlicir lives wore the fullow’ing out of 
(Miunsels of a higher way and transcended the 
oheclicnce to the commands obligatory on all 
(diristians. It was St. Ambrose who explained 
their position for them, and formulated more 
clearly than any tif his jiredecessors the doctrine 
of ‘ counsels’ and ‘ precepts ’ ; 

‘ Oinciuiii auluni oinne aut medium aut perfectum est, quo<l 
ae(|uu Seripturaruiu aucioritate probare posHunmn. llalK'tnuH 
ct<uiim hi Evanp;elio dixissc Dominuni : 8i vis in \ itam aoternnm 
venire, nerya mandata. Dixit ilk* : quaeV’ etc., following Ml 
lOn m, adding ‘ JIacc sunt media ottic ia, quibus n1 iquid diTHt. 
Deniqiiu (licit illi adolesceiiH ; Omnia haec custodivi/ etc., f<»l- 
lowing adding, ‘ Hoc o^t I'nitiir perfectum oftitdnm' {de 

0/lic. Min. I. xl,). Here for the tirst time in tliis connexion the 
paHNuge which afterwards became a standard proof of tho 
doctrine is (pioted from St. RIattht>w(.st!« also, for St. Ambrose's 
statement of f hi* dnetrine, de i'lVi. xii.). The use of tlic expres- 
sions 'medium' and ‘perfectum odlcluui ’ suggests that *St. 
Ambrose felt the influence of Stoic nliikwipliy. St. Augustine, 
In his Kuchiridion (121) and elsewhere, and* St. Jerome {adv. 
Jovin. i. 12), teach as St. Ambrose docs. 

So far the doctrine of the distinction between 
‘counsels’ and ‘jireeepts’ anjicar.s to have been 
quite a natural and probably an inevitable ox- 
pUuuiUon of observeil fact. The way of (llirisi 
was a way of renunciation. It is thus that He 
Himself sets it forth when He dcmamls absolute 
poverty (Mt 19*’”’-) and recognizes virginity per- 
Hi.ste(l in for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake (v.*^). 
It was obvious that some (diristians aeeoniplishc<l a 
more complete renunciation than others. Yet the 
general conseienco of tho Church refused to count 
blameworthy those who rerionnce<l less. It fol- 
lovfcd that the life of more jierfect renunciation 
was a higher kind of life voluntarily entered upon 
by those who were ambitious of perfection. It is 
probable that the doctrine thus enunciated by St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine was wholesome for 
tho Church. There was continually set before 
men a very lofty kind of life, and this was recog- 
nized as worthy of peculiar nraiso on earth and as 
inheriting a |;roat reward in lieaven. 

Tho doctrine of ‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ was 
Avorked out by the SchooJinen, and made to serve a 
puriMisc which was not conducive to spiritual life 
in the Church. As the power of the Church to 
remit tlie ti'inporal and imrgatorial punishments 
of sin caim* to he inort; and more insisted on, the 
need avms fdt of a theory which sliould justify the 
power claiincij and ult iniately make less hopoles.s1y 
unintelligibh^ the distribution of indulgences. The 
exist<mcc of a treasury of merits (‘thesaurus 
meritornm’ [P.s.-Clem. vi. ; IJnujcnitiis ]hi Filius^ 
134dJ) was siqiposed ; and it was placed at tho 


disposal of the head of the Church for distribution. 
Thi.s treasury was filled Avith the infinite merits 
of Christ and tho supcrtluous merits of those who, 
by foIloAving tho counsels of perfection, had done 
more than avius rerjuired [opera supererogationis) 
for their oAvn sal vation. ( ‘ In operibus poenitentiao 
supererogavcruiit ad mensuram debitorum siiorum, 
et multi etiam tribulationes injustas Bustinuerunt 
patienter, per quas imiltitudo poeiiarum potorat 
expiari si cis deberetur,’ Thomas Aq. Smmmt suppl. 
qu. XXV. art. 1). In the end the conscience of tne 
Church Avas shocked, and the Keforrnation precipi- 
tated, by the shameless sale of tlicse indulgences. 
Luther and his felloAv-Ucformers, in attacking the 
traflic, trailed it back first to the theory of a 
‘ treasury of merits ’ and then to tho doctrine of 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ (Luther, JFer^ef Er- 
langen edition, 1S26-57, lx. 256, v. 216, iv. 451 ; 
Articuli i^milcaldiri^ iii, 3, 39). It is plain, 
hoAA'cvcr, that, although the existence or the 
‘ troa.siiry of merits’ was logically tleduciblo from 
tho <loctrine of ‘ counsels ’ and ‘precepts,’ the de- 
duction need never have been made. The Seliool- 
meii might have stopjied short of it ; probably 
AA’ould ncA’er have thought of making it but for 
the necessity of completing and strengthening the 
doctrine of the remission of penalties. Also tho 
Itcformers might have recognized as justitiable 
and inevitable the original distinction between 
coiin.seLs of perfection and obligatory precepts. 
Their position probably would have been stronger 
if they had. 

In another Avay also the doctrine of ‘counsels* 
and ‘ precepts,* as elaborated by the Schoolmen, 
militated against spirituality, viz. by loAvcving the 
general tone of the Christian life. The harder 
sayings of our J^ord, especially those in the Sermon 
on the Mount, came to be reckoned as ‘ counsels,* 
and so remove<l from the life Ideals of ordinary men. 
'riius among the ‘counsels,’ ordinarily reckoned as 
tAvelve, are to he found : loving our enemies, giving 
alms not only from our superlliiity, not SAvearing 
Avithout necessity, and so on (see H. Liimmcr, Die 
'iHyrtrident. kalh. Tlmd.y Bcrl. 1858, p. 171 IK). It is 
inevitable that at periods of Ioav spiritual vitality 
there will be a tendency to transfer into the (lata- 
loguc of counsels of perfection duties Avhich make 
very high demands on devotion, in communities 
where the Catholic doctrine is fully accepted. This 
constitutes a serious danger and a real objection to 
the iloctrine. 

The Trotestant theologians denied that there 
was any choice given to man between a higher and 
a loAver kind of Christian life. The fumlamental 
conimand to love tlie Lord Avith all the heart Avas 
binding upon all, and, as there Avas no possibility 
of doing more than this, so every failure to attain 
to the fullness of such love AA'as sin (Luther, xiv. 
35). Cases like that of the young man in tho 
Gospel Avho Avas liidden to sell all and folloAV 
Christ (Mt 19*’®^-) Avere met by tho a.SHurnption that 
tho command in sucli cases Avas to an individual^ 
absolutely binding on that individual under pain 
of the sin of detinite and deliberate disobedience ; 
but, having nothing to do, either as a suggestion of 
higher perfection or as an example of eminent 
virtue, AA'ith those to whom such a personal com- 
mand Avas not given. This was Wyclif’s position 
(‘omrie consilium Christi obligat quenicunque ipso 
consultuin ’). It ignored the distinction (made, 
however, only in Mt., not in tho parallel passages) 
hclAveen ‘if thou Avilt enter into life’ and ‘ if thou 
Avilt ho perfect.’ This theory that a ‘ c;ounsel ’ was 
simply a precept given to an individual — according 
to Wyclit only to an ‘heroic’ individual— was modi- 
fied by the later lleforniors ; and ‘ counsels * came 
^ be considered as means suggested to certain 
individuals whereby they might fulfil the com- 
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mandments of which the * counsels * seemed to bo 
refinements. Sometimes foi* these particular imli- 
viduals the ‘counsel’ was the onlij moans hv which 
the ori^Miml comma mlnieiit could be fullillcMl at all. 
Luther, opposinj? Eck, says that ‘coiihsoIh’ are not 
‘ supra ’ but ‘ infra praecepta ’ ; because they are 
only moans of conveniently fullillin^' command- 
ments. Thus virginity is not a counsel to bo 
adopted at will or refused. It is a means, perhaps 
for some the only means, of fulfilling the law of 
chastity. To 8\ich individuals it is evident that 
to refrain from marriage is a j^recept, absolutely 
obligatory. To the others it is not a counsel of 
|)erfection, since, being able in the married state 
to observe the law of imastity, there is nothing to 
1)6 gained by renouncing marriage (Luther, de Votis 
Monastidii^ viii. 583, 30 If. ). 

The result of the Protestant theory is a reversal 
of the previous judgment of the Christian conscience 
alrout those who follow the evangelic ‘counsels.’ 
A life of virginity or of voluntary poverty ought 
no longer to bo consulered a very eminent kind of 
devotion. It is a confession of weakness, an 
absolutely less perfect way of following Christ 
than that of the ordinary citi/cn of the world. 
In comparison with the okt Catholic jmlgment that 
the way of greater renunciation is the way of 
nobler devotion, the Protestant view appears 
strained, and is not in accordance with the voice 
of the general conscience. It is not possible to 
alter the judgment of the common man’s conscience 
so as to bring it into lino with the deductions 
which theological thinkers make from the positions 
forced upon them by their polcmi<!H. In spite of 
their theory, Protestants still continue to regard 
as peculiarly admirable the lives of those who liavo 
sacrificed wealth, honour, or bodily desire for the 
sake of Christ (for full discussion of this fact see 
Anpend. ITT. of .1, O. Hannay’s Spirit and Origin of 
Christian Monastivisot^ 1903). It is, however, to be 
observed that the Protestant theologian’s denial 
of special honour to lives of comj»lcte renunciation 
has had a <*erlain efl’ect. Protestantism is less 
rich than Catholicism in examples of heroic Chris- 
tianity. The general tendency of Protestantism 
has been to raise to a high level the common 
Christian life and to develop certain virtues of a 
kind suitable to the lives of citizens. It has not 
made for, and, except in com])arativcly rare in- 
stances, has not achieved, the production of unkpie 
saints, like, for example, St. Francis of Assisi, 
whose devotion lays hohl upon the popular im- 
agination. This failure must be attributed to the 
denial of the doctrine of ‘counsels’ and ‘precepts,’ 
and the consequent unwillingness of Protestant 
teachers to hold up for admiration lives which must 
always bo rare, ami are never imitablo except Tiy 
those who realize the peculiar glory of very great 
kinds of renunciation. 

Further, it has happened that certain evangelic 
sayings, regarded by tho Schoolmen as counsels of 

f >erfcction, have, in times of high religious vitality, 
aid ludd of the consciences of earnest Protestants 
and compelled obedientte. Thus, during tho 17th 
cent, in England, our Lord’s tonching about the 
non-resistance of evil fascinated the early Quakers. 
In a (Catholic community their kind of life would 
have been recognized as a following of a cumnsel of 
perfeidion, and they might very well have bc<;ome 
an Order within the (Mmrch. The refusal of 
Protestants to recognize the distinction between 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ had a double ellect. It 
forced tho t^iakers, who in this matter tlnuight 
as Protestants, to defend their literal obedience 
to tho commands of Christ as tho only way of 
following Christ. It obliged those Ch ristians whose 
consciences did not forbid them to use force in 
self-protection or in the interests of society, to 


condemn the position of the Quakers as fantastic, 
exaggerated, and clclinitely wrong. The san\(‘ sort 
of thing happened in (Icrmany and Flanders at the 
time of the Anabaptist protest against Mic posses- 
sioii of private i>roperty ; iiml Jess stiikingly iu 
other similar cases (seo .1. U. llamiay, op. vit, 
cli. i.). The greater and more fully organized 
Prote.stant Churches have thus Ix'eti <lej>iived of 
tho services of many very enthusiastic, men and 
women who might have been most valmiblo in 
deepening the spirituality of the general life; and 
tho teachers of these (Minrchcs have been obliged 
to read glosses into certain passages of Scripture, 
notably certain ]>assagc,s ot the Sermon on the 
Mount, ill such a way ns to obscure their plain 
meaning and weaken their original force. 

It appears, therefore, that in formulating the 
doctrine of ‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ the Catholic 
Church did no more t han endorse and giv(^ scieiitilic 
expression to tho nal iiral ami obvious judgment of 
conscience which rccrogniztxl in the life of great 
renunciation a peculiarly high kind t)f life; tliat 
by formulating tho doctrine the Church rsii tho 
risk of deductions being made from it which would 
in the eml outrage, and actually have outraged, 
the eonscienees of simrere believers ; ami t he. further 
risk of the list of ‘counsels’ being enlarged and 
that of ‘precepts* diminished, until the comnion 
man’s standard of life was scuioiisly Jouered. It 
appears also that Protestant theologians, in refusing 
to endorse tho natural judgiinmts of (conscience, 
have not sintceeded, in fact, in preventing such 
judgments being made by tlicir followers, but have 
d<3privod Prote.stants of an irncentive to a lofty 
kind of life ; and have riskijd, and actually sutVenMi, 
the loss to organized Prot(‘stant (’hurches of souls 
who have felt the need of heron; self sacritice for 
the sako of Christ. 

Literatukk.— W orks citod in text, and J. Schwaiie, J>c open.- 
hm mpererof/aforiis ft conxiliiH /'^rniojr/iri.s, Mtmst. I.SdS; K. 
Thieme, art. ‘OoiiHilia Evaiigelifa,’ in ^ vol. iv. ; R. 

Roihe, Throl. Jithik'^, Wilt(‘nl)er^, lS(;i)-7(i, vol. iii. ; Newman 
Smyth. Christian Hthicifl, Kdin. ; L. G. Smith, The 
Characteristics of Christian Mura fit}/, liondon, ]S7f». 

James O. IIannay. 

COURAGE. •ourage has ligured as one of the 
)romiiient virtues in every ethical system. Yet it 
las from early times given trouble to sciiuilitic 
moralists, because it seems at lirst .sight com] )atible 
with an ntlcrly wmlliless (»r vicious character. 
This is, however, only the ease where it is identi- 
tied with fearlessness Absence of fear in 

idiysical danger may bo the result of temperament 
and so contain no moral eleimmt at all, while a 
certain dread of moral evil is not exclusive of 
courage as usually understood. Thus the Creek 
pliilos(»pbers discern(_*d that, to gain an accurate 
notion of courage, it was nei'cssary to define tilings 
xvortby or unworthy of fear. 

In some of Plato’s Dialogues, notably the Larhes 
and f lie Vrotagurasy w e are made to s(*e ( he ditlicult y 
of (indiug a place for cemrago in any .system whicli 
recognizes the jiaraimmnt positiem of wisdom or 
knowledge in moral life, since not only do brute 
iM'asts show .spirit and (iiidurance in combat, hut 
the conduct of men in vigorous military eUbrts 
lo.seH the merit of courage if jiruderice suggests that 
the forces are adc(|U.ite to tho occ.isioii. In the 
Jiepuhlir, liow'cvcr (hk, iv. diiJlf.), Plato distinctly 
Lays down the principle that the (kiardians of the 
f’ity (in whom the virtue of courage principally 
resides) must acejuire that (lualify by a sound 
training in the nature of things to be feared and 
of things not to 1 m^ feared. 

ArisUitle, in bk. iii. of the Nir. Ethics, submits 
the wdiole subject to a searching analysis. Accord- 
ing to bU principle of the Mean, eourage lies lie 
tween ra-shness on the one band and cow ardice on 
the other. As fear, the forclioding of evil, is nut 
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altogether to he disparaged , Aristotle, like Plato, 
has to dwtinfAiish legitimate from illegitimate fears, 
and finds that courage exists where danger is 
despised from a noble, motive -from preference of 
that which is most honourable. lie subsequently 
distinguislies real courage from live spurious forms ; 
(1) that which is induced by respect for authority, 
or for opinion ; (2) that wJiich comes from know- 
ledge that the danger apprehended is not real ; 

(3) courage arising solely from emotion — anger or 
vengeance —which man shares with some animals ; 

(4) the courage of a hopeful temperament ; (5) the 
courage of ignorance which cannot recognize dan- 
ger. It may, perhaps, be said that this distinction 
between genuine and spurious courage corresponds 
for the most part to the modern distinction between 
moral courage and that which is purely physical. 

Although Aristotle in his general treatment of 
courago seems somewhat nearer to tho modem 
ideas than Plato, in one respect Plato would seem 
to us more satisfactory ; ho includes in courage 
the power and will to resist evil generally, or to 
bear calamity without flinching ; whereas Aristotle 
would restric.t the term to its primary military 
significance, regarding other meanings as deriva- 
tive or metaphorical. Certainly it seems illogical 
to refuse the epithet of ‘courageous’ to a man 
who is not alarmed but stands to his duty in a 
shipwreck or an cartliquako, wliilo allowing it to 
one who behaves in like manner (hiring tho attack 
on a city. 

Courage thus held its place with tho three 
other virtues— wisdom, justice, temperance — in the 
system of Greece and Rome. These ‘cardinal’ 
virtues were combined with the three Cliristian 
graces of faith, hope, and charity, to form tho 
seven virtues inculcated in tho Christian morality 
of tho Middle A^cs. Yet in the new atmosphere, 
courage— or fortitude, as it is commonly called in 
this connexion— underwent some transmutation, 
St. Ambrose— who derived his ethical system from 
the Greeks via Cicero, and passed it on to St. 
Augustine, and through him to the Western 
world — would make fortitude include boldness in 
withstanding temptations to sin. To a certain 
extent, ho agrees here with Plato. Ihit lie also 
dwells much on heroic endurance of physical sufler- 
iiig as shown by the Christian martyrs. It would 
seem pr<;bable that the martyr-cult must have 
tended in the direction of emphasizing the passive 
side of courage or fortitude, by Avhicli it is 
assimilated to patience or resignation. 

The Christian idea of fortitude is expressed in 
many admirable M'orks of modicpval art. Many 
readers will recall llnskin’a remarks on the Forti- 
tude of Ilottb^elli {Mornings in Florence^ iii.) : 

‘Boitioelli’H Fortituclu in no it may be, for an^ that arc 

coininif. Worn, Honiewljat ; and not a little weary, instead of 
atanding ready for all comers, she is sittitif^, ap))arently in 
reverie, her fingers playing rcNtlesHly and idly — nay, I think, 
even nervously, about iho iiilt of her sword . . . and yet, how 
swiftly and gladly will they close on it, when the far-off trumpet 
blows, which she will iiear through all her reverie.’ 

It may be noticed that by mediaeval Christian 
moralists fortitude is regarded as the corrective 
of accidie {g.v.), the sin of gloom and inaction. It 
seems thus to contain necessarily an clement of 
cheerfulness, a resolution to live in an atmosphere 
of hope. 

Perhaps there are few virtues that have varied 
more than courage in their inanifeHtations among 
diflerent peoples and at difterent times. There is 
always an asthetic as well as a purely moral 
element in t lie conception of courage, and human 
notions vary even more about the beautiful than 
about t-ho. good. Thus, during the ago of chivalry 
in the West, the niaturer (dvilization of the East 
looked on the aggressive, unreiusoning courage of 
tho Crusaders as crude and barbarous, while the 


knightly spirit of the Franks despised Eastern 
subtlety as mean and cowardly. Non-military 
times call for the exercise of patience more than 
for that of intrepidity,— though both are essential 
t.o tho well-being of any people,— and there is 
occasionally cause for fear lest a comparative con- 
tempt for merely physical courage, or ‘ H]urit,’ may 
bring about general slackness of ellbrt. On tho 
whole, however, the actively combative powers 
are likely to retain their importance in popular 
esteem. 

There is one kind of coura^'e which seems especi- 
ally to belong to a highly civilized society — intel- 
lectual courage. By this is to be understood tlio 
power and determination to follow loyally and 
reasonably one’s own beliefs and principles, irre- 
spective not only of the disapproval of neighliours, 
hut also of painful disturbance in one’s own mind. 
1’he abandonment of an intellectual position, which 
has been reached by honest eftbrt, tor fear of the 
further efforts which may be required to recon- 
stitute one’s theories in the light of new know- 
ledge, is a cowardly proceeding, and ought to 
receive more reprobation than it commonly incurs. 

Of cowardice as tho opposite of courage, 

little need be said. It is commonly due to consti- 
tutional timidity not checked by habits of self- 
control, or to a sol fish propensity to exaggerate 
the importance of personal dangers and risks ; or, 
again, to a want of appreciation of ideals worthy 
of risk on the part of those who desire to attain 
them. 

IjItbrature.— P lato, Laches, Protagoras, Republic. Latv8,oUi.; 
Aristotle, iVic. Fth. ; H. Sidgwick, Iliet. of Ethics, London, 
1880; R. Thamln, St. Ambroise H la inorale ckrHienne, Paris, 
1896; Ambrose, de Offleiia Ministruruin; F. Paget, The Spirit 
of Discipline^, London, 1894 (introductory article on ‘ Acridlc ’) ; 
A. Neander, Church Uist^^, London, 1841, vol. viil.; also 
most ethical treatises. ALICE GAUDNEK. 

COURTESY.— See Civility. 
COUVADE.-See Bibth. 

COVENANT.— I. Introduction. — A covenant 
is a bond or agreement entered into between two 
persons or groups of persons, or between a man or 
a group of men and a god or gods. The covenant 
thus entered upon may be for a specified time, or 
for all time ; it may cover certain clearly-defined 
purposes, or it may be indefinite. Tho covenant 
state is usually produced, or — at a later time — 
symbolized, by artificial means ; eating or drink- 
ing together ; drinking, or being inociilated with, 
one another’s blood ; or by exchange of names ol 
of articles belonging to the covenanting parties. 
The relation produced by tho covenant, as well as 
the real intention of these ritual acts, is still in 
debate. According to some writers, the covenant 
produces kinship and introduces the stranger into 
the clan which now adopts him. 

‘ He who has drunk a clanHinan’s blood ia no longer a Rtrangor 
but a brother, and Included in the mystic circle of those who 
have a share in the life-blood that is conmiuu to all the olaii * 
(W. R. Smith, p. 316 ; cf. Hartland, LP ii. 237). 

This is regarded as the primitive purpose of the 
covenant, and, moreover, 

‘ if the individual kinsman made a blood-covenant with a 
stranger, the whole of each tribe was liound thereby,’ wliilu 
* the original form of alliance . . . was always and necessarily 
between clans, not between individuals’ (Jevons, Introd. to 
Hist, of Religion, 99, 142). 

The actual evidence hardly supports these views, 
nor does the covenant producing kinship appear 
among the lowest races. Generally the covenant 
is an engagement between individuals, between 
representatives, or between tribes; but there is 
hardly ever produced kinship or blood-relation- 
ship. Hence another theory maintains that the 
covenant relationship is that of the identity of 
individuals, who are mutually inoculated by cer- 
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tain ritual actions of which the blood-covenant 
is a well-known, though probably a late, instance. 
There is producetl identity of aims and interests, 
as well as mutual agreement and sympathy. 

* Each has a part of the other in his kcepin/?, and this part 
not only assimilates each to the other by transmission of pro- 
perties,' but is a pledge, deposit, and hostage. Thus identity 
of interests is seotired, and the possibility of mutual treachery 
or wrong is prevented, not only ny the fact that injury done to 
H by A IS e<|uivaUint to injury done by A tti himself, but also 
by the fact that, if B is wronged, he may work vengeaii <!0 by 
injuring ... the part of A which he possesses ’ (Crawley, 
JUj/8tie7luM, 237). 

Without laying too much stress on the latter 
part of this theory, it is certain that the covenant- 
relationship as one of identity fits the facta better 
than 08 one of kinship. Yet it may be observed 
that, if the covenant produces identity of aims 
and interests, since the aims and interests of the 
individual are largely those of his kin, the cove- 
nant state will so far produce a kinship relation. 
But, as a third theory, it is maintained that the 
ritual act (eating togetlier, transfusion of blood, 
etc. ), while it involves the parties to the covenant 
in certain duties to each other, ‘ servos as a con- 
ductor of conditional imprecations,* of potential 
punishments for tlm transgression of tliese duties 
(Westermarek, Moral Idewt, i. 590, ii. 208 ; art. 
Cursing and Blessing, p. 369^ below). 

Frequently the parties to a covenant take an 
oath to keep it, or execrate vengeance on each 
other if it is broken. And, as many examples 
show, the food, drink, blood, etc., is itself tiie 
oath or curse, or is the vehicle of either. Thus, 
in Madagascar, the oath-takers pray that the 
liquid may poison him who is faithless to the Im^ihI 
(Dumont d^Urville, Voy. pilloresque autour du 
tnonde, Paris, 18.34-1835, i. 81). Or, as in Morocco, 
a compact of friendship is sealed by eating to- 
gether at the tomb of a saint, and, according to 
the phrase used, ‘ the food will repay * him who 
hreakfl the compact (WestermarcK, i. 587 ; cf. 
below, p. 369^). 

Examjtles show now tlio working of the principle 
contained in one of these theories, now that in- 
volved in the others, hut the kinship theory is 
seldom oljserved in the complete form which tlio 
theory itself presupposes. It is not impossible 
that the primitive covenant contained lioth the 
idea of mutual identity and that of a conditional 
curse, for the two are nut mutually exclusive, as 
various examples suggest. But it should not bo 
forgotten tliat the covenant frequently implies 
no more than faithfulness to the object of the 
covenant, without any thought of its producing 
identity of persons, of aims, or of interests, much 
lc.ss of kinship. 

2. Covenants between men.— Of all the various 
outward signs of the covenant, that to which most 
attention has been drawn is that each party to it 
drinks or is inoculated with the others bloody or 
that ihe.y smear each other or some sacred object 
with it, Wliere the parties to the covenant form 
two groups, selected individuals undergo tlie cere- 
mony, wliich usually forms an indissoluble bond 
(see Blood ; Brotherhood [artificial], and works 
cited there). Probably the idea that kinship 
means hlood-relationship — a relationship which 
can be produced by the blood-covenant— is not 
primitive. More primitive is the idea that con- 
tact, eating and arinkiiig together, exchange of 
names, garments, weapons, and the like, will pro- 
duce a close bond, whether involving identity or 
relationship, between two unrelated persons. Here 
the underlying ideas are that the whole adheres 
in the part, Uiat whatever has been in contact 
with a person, whatever is his, is for all practical 
purposes him.self ; that for another to obtain pos- 
session of it brings the owner under his control ; 
hence to ofi'or it to another is in eil'ect to offer 


oneself. Thus mutual eating, especially where 
the food is exchanged, or the mutual exchange 
of common possessions, makes men entirely de- 
pendent upon each other, makes their aims and 
interests the same, or produces identity or, accord- 
ing to the first theory, kinship. Here, primi- 
tively, tlic art of eating or exchange is itself the 
eovenant, hut the food or articles exchanged are 
also seen to he vehicles of conditional oaths or 
curses verbally pronounced. At the same time, 
witnesses human or Divine may be called to the 
compact whicli has been made. The purposes for 
which a covenant is entered upon are, e.g.^ friend- 
ehip and comradeship between individuals ; the 
adoption of a stranger into a kin-group; mutual 
aid and protection— assist/inco in war, in revenge, 
or in some hostile ])urposo ; peace between tribes 
after war ; cximnicrcial purposes ; union between 
the members o. a society or association, usually at 
the time of initiation into it, etc. It is obvious 
that, since a covenant brings the parties to it into 
such close aflinity, their rcsponsilnlilies towards 
each other are great and must be ac-( mrately ful- 
filled, while also there are produced many mutual 
|)rivileges. 

Where a cvinvwn meal is the chief feature of a 
covenant, there is the idea that what is partaken 
of in common establishes a bond of union or of 
identity, and this is still more marked where 
there is an exchange of food. It is possible that 
the covenant-meal may have been the earliest 
form of the covenant, and it should he observed 
that, quite apart from the theoretic view of the 
offects of mutual eating common among primitive 
peoples, there is a natural basis to it. For, wher- 
ever men eat and drink together, they tend to he 
friendly towanls each other. But, where the 
theoretic view prevails, the eating together of un- 
related persons produces automatically the cove- 
nant-state. The stranger who cats with the Arab 
is no longer a stranger; the hyo parties have 
entered upon a bond of friendship, with mutual 
obligations which are absolutely sacred. The same 
is true elsewhere, as among the Omaha Indians, 
with whom, if an enemy 

‘ appear in tho lodge, and receive a mouthful of food or water, 
or put the pii>e in his mouth ... he is hound for the time 
heing by the ties of hospitality’ (Dorsey, S liliKW, 1884, p 
271). 

In general the stranger is regarded as a source 
of potential evil. Hence to give him food identi- 
fies him with his host, and probably at tho same 
time makes him liable, should ho do wrong, to a 
conditional curse swallowed with the food. Wo 
find also covenants of mutual friendship expressed 
by eating together, especially where there has 
hitherto been hostility Initween the parties. Thus 
in Morocco persons who wish to bo reconciled join 
hands before a holy man or at a saint’s tomb, 
usually after partaking of a common meal. This 
is the usual method of sealing a compact of friend- 
ship. If any party to the compact is guilty of a 
breach of faitii, it is coiiinioniy said that ‘Gml 
and tho food will repay him,’ tlie food being the 
vehicle of a conditional curse (Westennanik, ii. 
623-624 ; cf. Gn 26^ *^ 31^’" ; see also the article 
Cursing and Ble.ssing, p. .373*’). Between vil- 
lages, clans, or tribes, whicli have been at war, on 
the cessation of hostilities the covenant of peace is 
almost invariably marked by a common meal or a 
Bpecic.s of sacrament. A typical instance is found 
among the Battas, who, on making peace and 
forming unions, divide tho heart of a slain animal 
into as many pieces ns there are chiefs present. 
Kach chief roasts his piece, holds it up, and says : 

' It I should «vcr violate my oath, I am willing to he slaugh- 
tered like the bleeding animal which lies before me, and to be 
devoured like the pieoe of heart I am alxiut to eat * (Feather- 
wan, Soe. Hist, qf the Hacea of Mankind^ London, 1881-1891, 
U. 838X 
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Among the Ceraincsc the covenant of peat^e 
between two villages is entered aiK>n by the people 
of one village making a feast to which those of the 
otlier are invited. 'Fhe eliiefs drop some of their 
blood into a dish of footl, and weapons are also 
dipped into it. 'i’he focxl is then eaten alternately. 
A similar feast is also held at the other village, 
and the covenant is complete. Here there is a 
combination (found elsewliero also) of the blood- 
covenant with the covonant-meal (Kiedel, De 
sluik- cn krocff/iariffc rftssvn^ 'riie Hague, 1886, p. 
128 ; cf., for a simiiar instance among the Nilotic 
Negroes, Johnston, Uganda Vrotev.torate^ London, 
1902, ii. 705). 

Drinking together is another common form 
of covenant ceremony, the draught l>eing fre- 
quently accompanied by an oath, while, as many 
examples show, the liniiid partaken of is regarded 
as the oath itself, which will harm the breaker 
of it. Hut there is also such a simide form of 
friendship covenant as that of the anorigines of 
Formosa, who put their arms rouml each other’s 
necks and drink simultaneously a cup of wine 
{U Anthropologist v. [Paris, 1894] .*152). Survivals 
of such a ceremony as this are well known. Nor 
is it imj)robablo that drinking each other’s blood 
at the making of a (‘ovenaiit was an exLmsion of 
such a practice, while it is a common custom 
to mingle some blood w'itli the licpiid which is 
drunk. 

As the basis of a covenant of friendship, tho 
exchange of nanus is very frequent among savage 
tribes, the name being rcgardo<l as part of the per- 
sonality, while tho sacre<l nature of tho act is seen 
in the fact that the name is usually not revealed, 
lest any one should do its owner harm by making 
use of it. In such a case tho alliance is indis- 
soluble, and forms one of the most sacred of 
bonds. Other exchanges of personal belongings 
— garments or weapons-- form the basis of cove- 
nants of friendship, and will make busting friends 
of men who have been enemies. A temporary 
exchange of wives is occasionally found as a 
means of sealing a compact, especially among 
Australian tribes, wdth whom also, on tho occa- 
sion of making peace between tribes or certain 
other alliances, a general exchange of wives take.s 
place ft)r the time being. Hy this means tho 
identity or union of the two parties is assured (cf. 
Adui.tkkv, vol. i. p. 125 {b) ; JAI xxiv. 169, 173). 

Saliva is occasionally the vehicle of the covenant 
state. Thus, among the Orange in tho Bissagos 
Archipelago the ceremony for sealing a friendship 
is to spit in each other’s hands. The Ma.sai spat 
at a man with whom they swore (d-crmil friend- 
ship (Hindo, Last of the itns'uit London, 1901, p. 
47) ; and among the Somalis a stranger becomes a 
mcfiibcr of his host’s family by the host spitting 
in his right hand and rubbing it on tho stranger’s 
f orehead ( Pan 1 i ts<rh k e, Kfhn ogr. Nor dost -A frikas, 
Berlin, 1893-1890, p. 240). 

()p|K)Hile theories of tho meaning of tliia rite arc fouml. 
Mutual Hpitliiig is reganled as an iiitoivhaujfe of life, since by 
iimiiy p€'oph*» saliva is held to eonlaiii tho element of life 
(Uromhie, Trans. Intrr. FL Conn., 1S!)1, p, 24!) ff.). Woster- 
inarck, on the other iiand, is of the opinion that saliva is the 
vchii’Io of a conditional (uirse, since the .Masai spit copiously 
when ciirsinfr {op. cit. ii. 2(K.)). »S]>ittin{r ainoni' tho Masai is 
alst) reported (o be a si^n of the jjreatcst goodwill and a cotnpli- 
inent (Johnston, op. cit. ii. S:{.‘{). 

(.N)vemint.y of peace between tribes wliich have 
been at war are frequently stiabMl by a common 
meal (hoc above). In some cases the material of 
the covenant-meal is the llcsb of a hunutn victim. 
Thus, tlic. people of Vate kill one or more of their 
number ami sond the flesh for consumption to the 
hostile tribe w ith w hom they desire peace (Erskine, 
Journal of a (^ndsa among the Island.^ of the W. 
Pacijict T iondon , I S53, p. 334 ). 1 n other alliances the 
cannibal meal is fouml (Chiefs among the Banibala 


(a Bantu tribe), in making a covenant against future 
bloodshed, partake with their followers of tho flesh 
of a slave fattened for the occasion. Any (diief 
who kills a slave after such a covenant must pay a 
line to every villagtj w hich took part in the Ixuid 
(JAI XXXV. 404, 4U9). This is equivalent to that 
form of the hlojxl covenant in which the blood of a 
slaughtered victim i.s drunk by all the parties to 
the compact (cf. Herod, iii. 11 ; and the case of 
Catiline and liis fellow-conspirators, who drank 
the blood of a slave in wine). 

A pleasanter practice, and one ultimately based 
on the fact that sensuous satisfaction tcmls to 
goodwill, is that of smoking the calumet among 
American Indian tribes wiiich had been at w'ar. 
It was also done at tlie ratifiiuition of Irealies and 
as a symbol of hospitality, and was regarded as so 
sacred that to break the covenant thus made 
would ha\’e been follow'd! automatically hy fatal 
conseqiic.mtcs. 

Other ceremonies are iisdl elsewhere, with the 
uirposo of making a covenant of peace binding, 
n Tahiti a wreath was nuKh? of gr(‘cn houghs, to 
which each party contributed. Two young dogs 
were exchanged, and a band of cloth was maile 
together. Tim wrcatli and the chitli w'ere then 
ollci'dl to the gods, and imnrecations wcri! uttered 
on those who should brcaK the covenant (Ellis, 
Polytus. licscarchcs, imndoii, 1829, i. 318 ; see 
other instances in b'uTrer, Military Manners and 
CustomSt London, 1885, p. 16211'.). 

Where tho bodies of the parties to a covenant 
are c\it to obtain blood, the marks of the wounds 
serve as tokens of the covenant. Similarly the 
garments or weapons exchanged will he constant 
reminders of it. At other times a cairfi is set up 
as a witness of tho covenant stale (cf. On 3H'^ ; 
Frazer, in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. li. 
Tylory Oxford, 1907, p. 131 fl’.). 

In later times, and in more advanced civiliza- 
tions, the covenant htsmmes sim]»ly a bond or oath 
for mutual support, or for amity between men 
more or h'.ss animated by a common purpose. 
Here there is little or no idea of kinship or iden- 
tity, though some of the older ritual acts may 
survive, and tho parties to smih hoinis recognize a 
brotherly feeling existing between themselves as a 
re.sult of their bond and of their common purpose. 
In fact, the covenant at all times is intended to 
produce solidarity among tlio.so w ho arc parties to 
it, though in these later covenants brotherhood is 
not actually and automatically protluccd. And, 
though the breaker of the covenant risks great 
<langers, these are not supposed to result auto- 
matically from the oath which he has taken, as in 
many instances from savage life. 

3 . Covenants between men and gods, etc. — The 
ceremonies and symbolism of covenants are even 
more important than tlie W'ords of c<inlract used, 
and, in fact, they constitute tlic covenant. Hence, 
in great measure, all religious ceremonial anti 
worship is the expression of a covenant rclation- 
.sliip hetw'oen men and gods. For the w'orship paitl, 
men expect tho god to perform duties towards 
them, and this worship also teinls to confirm that 
relationship. But there are certain ceremonies, 
espetjially those of a sacramental or satuilicial 
nature, in whicli the covenant relationship appears 
more emphatically. In all sacrifices in whicli the 
victim is, or repre.sentH, the god, and in which a 
sacramental meal is made of liis flesh, tho meal is 
the expression of a close union or a covenant 
hctw'ecn tho god and the group of worshippers. 
This is seen in tlio fact that all the worship[)ers 
partake, while there are instances, as in Hawaii, 
W’here a refusal to oat would be followed by death 
(Bostian, Der Menschy Leipzig, 1860, iii. 152). 
But, even where the slain animal is not the god, 
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the Bacriiiue or the meal which followa it marks a 
desire for union with the god, and is an expression 
of a covenant alliance with him. In this case, as 
in covenants between men, there is a common meal 
of which the two parties to the covenant partake 
— the god and the group of w'orshippers. In the 
OT, God is often represented as making a covenant 
with individuals and their descendants, or with 
Israel (Gii Nii Kx 6^ l)t 6^ .Tor 

34^^), and the probability is that sacrifice was the 
basis of all covenant rites between Goil and the 
individual or the people of Israel ((d. Ps 50®, 
Jer 34'®). This is particuilarly noticeable in the 
case of the covenant with Abrnhain ((Jii 15®**^) 
and with Israel at Sinai (Ex 24*®j}- In the first 
case there is no mention of a sacrificial meal, and 
in the second the blood of the sacrifice is sprinkled 
on the altar and the people, thus uniting the 
covenanting parties, since the altar is the token 
of God’s presence. This rite of sprinkling image 
or altar and worshippers, or the analogous cusUmi 
of the Avorshipper shedding his blood or sprinkling 
it on the sacra (cf. 1 K 18^), is Avidely spread, an<l 
constitutes a simple method of union Avith the god 
— in other Avords, of ellccting or strengthening the 
covenant relation with him, or of reminding him 
of it. In other cases the covenant ritual consists 
in placing and leaving the Avorshipper’s hair, 
clotfiing, etc., on the altar, but frequently in the 
OT the sacrificial meal may be regarded as the 
basis of the covenant — the god or his Avorshippers 
eating together and reneAAung their union Avith 
each other. Hence, acciording to one theoiy, the 
meal itself unites god and men in an act of com- 
munion (W. K. Smith, p. 271); or, according to 
another vieAv, the food is hero again the vehicle of 
conditional curses mutually transferred to god and 
Avorshipper ( Wcstennarck, op, cit. ii. 623 II'. ). Hoth 
purposes may, hoAvever, bo serve<l by the sacrificial 
meal. It is certainly tlie case that, in the view of 
the OT writers, breaking of the covenant by the 
individual or the nation wjw foIloAve<l by punish- 
ment (Dt 17»^-, Jos 23'«, Jg 2^ 2 K 18»-‘‘-*), 
while blessing folloAvc<l its being observed (Ps 
132“). In any case, what holds true of these OT 
sacrifices is true of similar sacrifices elscAvlicrc. 
Indeed, in some aspects the mere ofl'eriiig of sacri- 
fn;e to a god, thus propitiating him, is the token of 
an alliance with him ; hence the worshipper asks 
and expects help from the god to aaIioiii he, for 
his part, is faithful. The same is true of the vows 
mane to a god by a worshipper, in which he pro- 
mises certain things, usually a sacrifice, for some 
specified help given him by the god. 

In the OT other things arc found as signs of a 
Divine ami human covenant, e.g. the rainlsiAV in 
the case of Noah and his posterity (Gii 9“), though 
here a covenant sacrifice appears also (8**"®^') ; cir- 
cumcision is the token of the covenant with Israel 
(Gn 17“'*), though it is to some extent a sacrificial 
rite ; and in Ex 31'* the Sabbath is to be kept for 
a perpetual covenant. Eor marks or cuttings on 
the body as signs of a covenant, see Badges. 

Toteinism, as ‘an intimate relation Avhich is 
supposed to exist between a group of kindred 
people on the one side and a species of natural or 
artificial objects on the other side, wdiich objects 
are called the totems of the human group ’ (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 1), is 
essentially a covenant relationship, since both 
parties have entered explicitly or implicitly into 
an alliance for mutual help and protection. This 
covenant state is generally furthered by various 
ritual acts, by Avhich men a.ssimilate themselves to 
tlieir totem, these being analogous to the covenant 
rites between human Iwings. The group of men 
is, in efibet, identified with the animal species 
Avliich is their totem ; the relation is one of 
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identity. Similarly, in the rites used at imbcrty 
for obtaining an individual animal guanlian or 
maniton, ana in the relative j)OHitions in Avhicdi t.ho 
individual and hi.s rmnitou stand to each other, 
there is the suggestion that this relation is essen- 
tially a covenant one. Blood-letting is the most 
significant of those rites. Thus, the Mosquito 
Indian.s are said to have sealed their compact Avith 
the mnniioii by drawing 'dood from dificrent parts 
of their body (A' A* i. 740). Among the Indians of 
Honduras each youth formed a contract Avith his 
nagual, by ofl’cnrig .some of his blood to it, 
*whereui>on Hiu-h friendship wan conlraotifil between them 
that, when one of them (tied, tlie other tlld not Burvive ’ 
(Herrera, General Hut. of . . . Attie.nca, 1740, iv. 13S). 

The Anieri(!an Indian youth generally killed the 
animal Avhich Avas to he his mauitoU, and useil its 
skin a.s a ‘ me<li( ine-hag.’ ‘rhiTc was thus some 
kind of blood-covcnant hetAveen tlvo youth and his 
guardian, and, as in Omaha Indian belief there 
Avas a bond betAveen them so (dose that the man 
atapiired the properties of the animal, so generally 
it Avas held that the youtli wouhl not survive the 
death of his nagunl ; and tlnire was a common id(*a 
of the identity of the tAvo, or perhaps of an inter- 
change of life hetAA'cen them. 

The meal eaten by survivors at a death, and 
repeated on anniversary occasions, and of wliicli 
the ghost is supposed to ])artake, has the inf eni ion 
of uniting the gliostly and human eaters, and of 
preserving the goodAvill of tho gliost hy shoAving 
that he is not lorgotten. It is thus a species of 
covenant Avith the dead. This is still more closely 
marked in cases wln^re the mourners <‘at the dead 
man himself — perhaps tho origin of tho funeral 
feast. Other methods of this’ implicit covenant 
AA’itli the dead nmy he looked for in smdi riles as 
that of the mourners cutting themselves, letting 
the blood drop on tho grave, making otrerings of 
their hair, or anointing themselves with the fat 
or decomposed matter of the corj)se. These are 
analogous to the similar rites in cjonnexion with 
tho cult of gods (see Hartland, vp, cif. ii. 27711'.; 
JoA'on.s, up, cit. 41 IK). 

Various customs in human covenants — in \cdiich, 
c.g., tho parties hold an animal Avhich is sacrificed, 
ils blood being sometimes sprinklcMl on a sacrecl 
cd>ject, or are sprinkled Avith sacrificial blood or 
that of an animal not apjuirently suctrificial are 
probably connected Avith that type of covenant 
sacrifice in Avhieh the parlies are a god and a group 
of men. Here, perhaps, the sacred nature of the 
sacritico makes it an important basis of t he human 
<!oveiiant, while sacrifices are frequently the vehicles 
of a curse ; or, again, the god to Avhom the sacritiee 
or the blood is ottered is regarded as a tliird party 
to tho covenant (for examples, set! Bkothephood 
[ artificial], vol. ii. pp. 859'’, 870* ; Wclllmusen, 
RcMe arnb. Berlin, 1897, p. 128; Lewin, 

Wild llar.es of S.K. India, London, 1870, p. 228). 
In many human covenant a god is exiu’es^ly called 
upon as Avitness to the contract, as in (he siniilar 
appeal in the case of an oalh. "i’lie go<l is then 
ex|)ected to visit Avith his wrath breaker of the 
covenant (cf. Herod, iii. S ; Tylor, Prim. Cull.*, 
London, 1903, ii. 342; Wilson, Western Africa, 
1856, pp. 210, 392). 

Litkkaturr.— A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 
1002; E. S. Hartland, A/', Ixindon, ISOr*, vol. 11.; F. B. 

i evons, Introd. to History of Rclitnon, liondon, 1800; J. 

[ohler, ‘Studien liber die kiinstliche VVrwandtBchuft ,’ Z V/Bv, 
V. 416 IT.; A. H. Post, Stiuiien zur h'ntwicklunysaesch. dea 
Familienrechta, Oklenbiirg and Jieii)zi;r, 18W) ; W. R. Smith, 
Jiel. Srm,^, London, 1894 ; H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Cove- 
nant, tjomlou, 1887, The Threshold Covenant, Edinburgh, 1890; 
E. Westermarck, Oriyin aiul J)eveivi»ment of the Moral 
Ideas, Irfindon, 1900 in<i8. J. A. M AC( 'ULLOCII, 

COVENANT (American).— -The substitution of 
ail artificial for a natural basis of subsistemu*. bad 
the effect in America, as elsewhere, of establishing 
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Ulo gods as iho princij^al members of the agri- 
enltural com m unity. On their co-operation tho 
maintenance of siicn a community depended. To 
some extent the obligation was mutual ; for, while 
men reaped much beneiitfroni tho encouragement, 
advice, and practical assistance of the gods, they 
were beholden to men for the sustenance tendered 
through 8acrili(^e. A delinite and tacit, if un- 
written, covenant thus came into being betw’oen 
gods and men, any human breach of which was 
visited with Divine jninishment. The arrangement 
was imrely one of self-interest on l)oth sides. Man 
felt the necessity of placating the only beings 
from whom lie could obtain foreknowledge of 
sciusonal and other ehanges, and, deeply seiisihle 
of tlie value of supernatural assistance, ho re- 
warded it 08 handsomely us he could— by gifts of 
such fooil, drink, and clothing as in liis sight 
appeared most desirable. 

(.kunmencing this practice by an ‘understanding’ 
with tho earlier tribal deities, he later extended it 
to tho ‘great gods’ of the heavens and earth, 
wliom from time to time he admitted into his 
pantiieon. lie felt tliat the wealth accruing from 
this co-operation with Divine beings should bo 
fairly divided. This applied (o the fruits of the 
earth nrixlueed under sujieriiatiiral guidan<;c, and 
to sueli live stuck as had been raised under tho 
same auspices. A stop further, ami we perceive 
that the logical outcome of such a policy was to 
set apart such lields and flocks as would satisfy 
the god, for his own sjiecial use — these to be 
worked and temled by (in all probaliility) the most 
skilful labourers. I’lius, according to Gumilla 
{Orinoco lllnstrado, Madrid, 1745, vol. ii. p. ‘27S), 
a tribe of tho Guayanos, in consternation at an 
eclipse of the moon, at once commenced work 
upon a plantation for tho moon-spirit, considering 
tlio eclipse to be a sign of his displeasure at their 
failure to supply him with a separate Held of maize. 
Tho gods of Peru had their o>vn herds of llamas 
and paces, the Hcsli of which was largely con- 
sumed on their altars, whil(3 the wool, woven into 
cloth, was Im rued to provide tliem with ‘astral’ 
clothing, or used in the provision of raiment for 
their images and attendants. 

When mere animal sacrifice fails, either, as in 
Mexico, owing to the lack of large animals, or, 
perhaps, because of a more sanguinary x>opular 
tenipcrament, tho blood of human victims is sup- 
plied to the gods as nutriment. Thus the Mexican 
god Huitzilupuclitli lived wholly upon human sacrU 
fico, countless thousands of viijtims, for the most 
part members of hostile tribes, being slain anmially 
u])on his altar. Tlie hunter, too, as well as tho 
cultivator and herdsinan, paid his debt <^) the 
gods, who assisted him to track his game in 
dreams. Thus the Nicaraguan tendered to his 
deer- and rabbit-gods clotted blood wrapped in a 
elotli, and the Gl-oiiii offered blood to the great 
Cloud-serpent, Mixcoatl. Dwellings, too, were 
sujiplied to the Divine beings. 

The natural comdiision of the savage in these 
circumstjinces is that a breach of his covenant 
with the gods brings upon him calamif ies of every 
description. There is much temptation on the 
l»art of tho cultivator to withhold a portion of 
the firstfriiits or ot her sacrilico ; aiul, should this 
temptation overcome him, lie becomes an easy prey 
to the malevolence of tho slighted deity. The 
I’eruvians lielievcd that in sueli a case the offended 
geil sent an evil sjiirit t/O haunt the wrongiloer, 
and that it lay in wait for him in his habitual 
resorts. His crons failed, his health gave way 
mnler some terrible disease, his stock perished. 
Such were thougiit to be tlie consequences of 
nucha, or sin, in Peru ; and, in tho event of a 
national calamity, every member of the com- 


munity was rigorously examined, until, the guilty 
one being discovered, restitution was forced from 
him. Througiiout the two Americas the idea of 
the covenant with the gods was quite as current 
as elsewhere ; and its inevitable workings have 
been observed in the economy of nearly every 
tribe. 

Litkratiirk.— B. Sahagiin, Hist. General de las Cosas da 
Nueva JSspaiia, Mexico, lS2J)-3() ; Bartolomeo de las Casa.s, 
Apolofjetica IJisturia, Soville, l.'iM ; Pedro de Arriaga, Kx- 
tirpacion, Madrid, 1020; Villa-Gomez, Carta Pastoral eontra 
los Idolatrios, Lima, 1649. LeWIS SpKNCE. 

COVENANTERS. — The subscribers of the 
National (k)venant and the Solemn League and 
Covenant rejected the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, and vigorously opposed tlio absolutism which 
crushed the liberties of tlie people. In tho days of 
James VI., Ixjfore the Covenants, the eonllict was 
liegun. George Ihichanan in 1579 published his 
De Jure Itcgni apud Scotoe, in which he taught 
that kings are chosen and continue<l in office by 
the peoi>lc, and, in particular, that the Scots had 
always claimed ana exercised the right to call 
wicked rulers to account. T>vo Scotsmen had 
already dealt with tho old question of the right of 
kings. As early as 1621, .John Major asserted in 
liis History that tho peonlo first made kings, and 
could dethrone tliern ; wnilo Ilcclor Iloeco in his 
History, published in 1527, assumed that tlie royal 
authority is derived from the oeople. In 1584, 
Ihichanan’s hook was condemned tiy Act of Parlia- 
ment, and in tho same year were passed the ‘ Black 
Acts,’ which declared, contrary to the teaching of 
Knox, that tho king was head of the Church as of 
the State, that asseniblicH slumhl not meet without 
his samdion, that there should bo bishops who 
should bo appointed by him, and that ministers 
should not discuss public affairs under pain of 
treason. When those statutes were framed , J anies’s 
adviser was James Stuart, Earl of Arran, who had 
succeeded Esm6 Stuart, Lord of Auhigny. Leav- 
ing the court of Henry in. of France, in wliich 
the doctrine of royal absolutism was cherished, 
D’Aubigny had proceeded to Scotl.aiid, on the 
mission oi the Guises for the restoration of Mary 
Stuart and the Catholic religion, and there had 
(aught tho young king to bo an autocrat. The 
Scots, however, feared a popish plot ; and honestly 
or dishonestly he approved the drawing up of the 
Negative (.Confession, assailing liomanisin, which 
in i.581 was signed by Janies and Ids courtiers. 
While D’Aubigny was direefing the king, Andrew 
Melvill was le.M,ding the Church and inveighing 
against ‘(die bloodie guillie of absolute .authority. 
By his inllueiico tho Assembly of 1580 condemned 
Episcopacy ; and in 1581 presbyteries wore estab- 
lished witli tlio king’s consent, and the Assembly 
approved the Seitond Book of Discipline. The Kaid 
of Ilutlivcn, which was devised for the liberation 
of James from the hands of D’Auhigriy, was suc- 
cessful ; but it could not make (he king forgot tho 
Frenchman’s lessons in absolutism ; and, when 
Arran was the chief counsellor, the Black Acts, 
with their assertion of the royal supreinaey, were 
passed. Though Arran’s rule terminated in 1686, 
.James was able, two years later, to persuade the 
Parliament to declare that all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty belonged to the crown. 

For a time, however, James did nothing for the 
bishops, and before and after his marriage seemed 
to favour Presbyterianism. In 1690 the Assembly 
ordained ‘the subscription of the hand of main- 
teaning religion and confession de novo,^ and, in 
1.592, Presbyterianism received from Parliament its 
‘ Magna Charta,’ whereby the ecclesiastical court, s 
wore legalized, and tho lilierty of the Church was 
ratified by tlio abrogation of the Black Acts, so 
fur as they interfered with its authority in matters 
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of religion. The royal favour to Preshyterianism 
was of short duration, and in 1596 Andrew Melvill 
t/old James that he was ‘but God’s si 1 lie vassal 1,’ 
and said : 

* Sir, aa diverse tyinca before, §o now apin I must teJl you, 
there are two kin^ and two kiri^'doines in Scotland ; there is 
Christ Jesus and His kingdome the Kirk, whOMO subject King 
James the Sixth is, and of whose klngdome not a king, nor a 
head, nor a Ijord, but a member.’ 

Tlie words did not convince, and James, casting 
aside tradition, calletl by hia own authority As- 
semblies, wliicli yielded to his pressure. At last in 
1610 an Assemblv restored Episcoiiacy, and in 1612 
the Estates ratified the new order of ecclesiastical 
government. In justification of his authority, 
James published, in 1598, Tlia Tnic Lav) of Free 
Monarchies, and set forth the Divine origin of the 
royal power. 

' Monarchy/ h« wrote, ’ as resombling the Divinity, approacheth 
nearest to perfection, as all the learned and wise men from tho 
beginning have agreed upon.* lie declared that ‘ kings are 
called by the prophetical King David, because they sit upon 
God his throne upon earth, and have the count of their ministra- 
tion to give unto him.' Sermturo texts were used to show that 
the people should pay obedience to the kin^ ’ as to God's lieu- 
tenant on earth, obeying his commandments m all things, except 
directly against God, as the commands of God’s minister, acknow- 
ledging him a judge set by God over them, having (lower to Judge 
them, but to be judged only by God, to whom only ho must give 
account of his Judgment.' 

In the Ba-silikon Doron., miblislied shortly after 
The Tr 2 ie Law of Free Monarchies, .lames in- 
structed his son to know and love God, who had 
made him ‘a little God to sit on his throne, and 
rule over other men.’ 

True to his exalted notion of his oHice, James 
used his authority to change tho government of tho 
Church, and then turned to tho customs and forms 
of worship. In the Assembly of 1610, called by 
him, and the first which met after 1610, a new 
Confession of Faith, Catechism, Liturgy, and Eook 
of Canons were projected ; and in an Assembly at 
Perth in 1618 royal coennon secured the passing of 
the famous Five Artiides, which were startling 
innovations in the Scottish ritual. When tho 
government of the Churcli had been changed and 
tho ritual modified, tho king was satisfied with the 
exercise and rccsognition or Ids supremacy ; but, 
while by his actions and writings he showed his 
attachment to the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, he ruled in tho Church through Assemblies, 
and, though t.hese were coerced, he preserved the 
recognized forms of legislation. 

Charles I. succeeded to his father’s belief in his 
Divine right, and continued, but without tact or 
dis(;retion, tho assertion of royal ab.solutism. In 
May 16H5 he signed the warrant for a Book of 
Canons, which in tho following year was imposed 
upon the Scottish (Miiirch, without tho sanction 
or either an Assembly or a Parliament, lleference 
was made in the Book itself to a Liturgy, after- 
wards known as Laud’s Liturgy, which was ratifie<l 
in 16.36, and in 1637, on the sole autliority of the 
king, was sent to Scotland. Tho Canons, as tlicy 
inaao no outwaid change in the Churcli, did not 
stir the people, though they saw in them a violent 
exendse of royal power ; but tlio Tiiturgy, also 
devised by the king as an autocrat, roused a 
popular clamour, and set tho nation against liini. 
The Liturgy met with instant opposition, and the 
riot which occurred in the church of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, when it was first read, inaugurated a 
revolution which spread through the CTcater part 
of Scotland. The Scots, ever fond of legal lioiids 
of association, preparctl a document which is 
known as the * National Covenant,’ and multitudes 
signed it. 

The document was prepared Iw .Tohiiaton of 
Warriston, one of the ablest of the lawyers, 
and the Rev, Alexander Henderson, minister of 
Leuchars, who was the ecclesiastical leader of the 


Presbyterians ; and with them most probably was 
associated Hope, the king’s advocate. It included 
the Negative Con fcs.sion of 1.581, which .fames vi. 
had signed ; a list of the Acts of Parliament con- 
firming the Coiifcs.Hion ; and the Covenant iiroper, 
by which the subscribers bound themselves to 
defend their religion and their king as guardian of 
it. The signing of the Covenant was begun on 28th 
Feb. 1638, in the (xroyfriars churchyard, wliich 
contained tho burial-place of George Buchanan, 
whoso De Jure helped to drive James towards 
absolutism. If the first Covenanters, drawn from 
all classes and renresenting the greater part of the 
country, were rebels against the king’s tyranny, 
their document infringed no law of the land. Yet 
it was the bond of a nation against the sovereign, 
and, with troubles in I'nglaiHl, Charles was forced 
to yield. He appointed the Marauisof Hamilton 
as his commissioner, who Irieo to divide the 
Covenanters by means of a new Covmiant, tho 
King’s Covenant, which ini;luded but <lul not 
enforce the Confession of 1581 ; and, when tho 
project failed, Hamilton in his ni.-ister's name 
promised a free Assembly, a Parliament, and the 
abolition of the Courts of High Commission which, 
w'itli bishops among tho judges, tried e«‘clesiastical 
cases. The Presbyterians did not arlmit that the 
royal assent was necessary for an Assembly, and 
accordingly they called one, which met on 2lHt 
Novcinlier in Glasgow. The Manjuis of Hamilton 
appeared as the king’s representative, and tho 
members chose Henderson os moderator ainl John- 
ston of Warriston as clerk. 

Henderson and his aasoidates had summoned the 
bishops, but these refused to recognize the authority 
of tho Assembly ; and, when Ibeir cases were (ton- 
si<lered, tho conunissioner declared the tuoceotlings 
illegal, and dissolved the Assembly. The Presby- 
terians, however, were undaunted, and llie business 
was continued, without and in spite of the king’s 
representative. The bishops were dejjosed, and 
some of them excommunicated ; the Book of Canons, 
tho Liturgy, and the Five Articles of Perth were 
condcmneil, and the Courts of (.’ommission alMilishcd, 
Thus did the Covenanters in the (ilasgow Assembly 
answer the king with his absolutism. Tho Earl of 
Argyle accepted tho Covenant in Glasgow, and it 
liad been signed by the Earl of Montrose in Edin- 
burgh. 

War was inevitable, and Charles devised schemes 
for which he had no money. Ho attempted, how- 
ever, to irritate the English by representing that 
the Scots were prci)aring an invasion ; and the 
Scobs, in defence of tlieir honesty, published ‘An 
Information for all good (’hristians Avithin the 
Kingdomo of England.’ Another document ap- 
peared, the ‘Tiarge Declaration,’ which Dr. Bal- 
canqulial wrote and Clifirles authorized. It was 
the King’s version of his troubles with tho Scots, 
and w'as not a e.ontrihution to truth. ISomething 
more than a distribution of jiamiihlets was rcriuired 
to settle the quarrel bct\ve<‘ii tlio i»coplo and their 
king, and Charles mustered an army of 21,000 
men at Berwick. The Scottish forces, numbering 
20,000 men, Avero entrusted to Alexander Leslie, 
who hail followed tho profession of arms on tlie 
Continent. Marching southwards, he fixed his 
quarters at Dunso J.aw, twelve mih's from Berwick. 
The First Bishoijs’ War was a demonstration and 
not a liattle, and on IStli Juno 1639 commissioners 
arranged the P.acification of Berwick, which secured 
their dem.ands for the Covenanters. 

By tho 'IVeaty an Assembly and a Parliament 
were to meet ; and on 12th August the Assembly 
sanctioned the Acts of the Glasgow Assembly, 
that they might have undisputed legal validity. 
The members requested the I’nvy (kiuncil to require 
every one in the nation to sign the Covenant, and, 
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80 doinu;, violated the rules of toleration. The 
Earl of Tra(j[uair, the kin^^’s comniisMionor, ratified 
the proceedings of tho Assembly, though Charles 
indicated to Archbishop Spottiswoodo that what 
had been done could be undone. Parliament 
approved the action of the Assembly in overthrow- 
ing Kpiscopacy ; and, in spite of his action as 
commissioner to the Assembly, Traquair refused 
assent in the king's name, and against precedent 
dissolved the I'arliament. War was once more 
inevitable, since the nation’s demands, in mute of 
the Treaty of Berwick, had been refused. Charles 
summoned an Jtinglish Parliament, kno^vn as the 
Short Parliament, and dismissed it when supplies 
for a war with Scotland were refused. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in collecting a force at York on 
2211(1 August 1640 ; and on the 20th of the same 
month Leslie entered England with an army of 
20,0iX), and marched to . Newcastle. The Second 
Bishops’ War was no more romantic than tho 
First ; and commissioners were appointed to meet 
at liipon, and to arrange terms of peace on tho 
bMis of the abolition of Episcopacy and the recog- 
nition of tho Covenant. The troubles in England 
forced (Charles again to yield to the Scots, though 
not till loth August 1641 was an arrangement made 
with tlie Long Parliament, which had taken the 
business out of the hands of the king. 

Hoping to create a party in his favour, Charles 
in 1641 visited Scotland, and remedied further 
abuses, especially in tbo Privy Council and Court 
of Session, which by his own act Avere filled with 
his partisans. He expected to strengthen the 
orqKments of the Covenant, already represented by 
the Incendiaries and tho Plotters or Bandera. The 
Earl of Trarpiair and Sir liobert Spottiswoode, the 
archbishop's son, were the chief men among the 
Incendiaries, Avho had been the advisers of Charles 
from the time of the Covenant ; while tbo Plotters 
were led by Montrose, who had nasaed to the side 
of the king, perhaps through jealousy of Argyle’s 
romiiieiico among the Covenanters. The affair 
nown as ‘ The Incident,’ whether it Avas a fact or 
merely a story, told against the king, and, Avhen he 
departed from Scotland in October, lie had neither 
weakened his enemies nor strengthened his oAvn 
party. 

In August 1642, Charles raised liis standard at 
Nottingham, and the (fivil War in England was 
begun. The king and the Parliament each sought 
tho aid of the Scots, who, though themselves 
divided, were in great numbers favourable to the 
l*arliamcntary (*.ause. The Parliament informed 
them that an As.scmbly at Westminster had been 
appointed to consider ‘a reformation in church 
discipline and ceremonies’; and on 2nd Aug. 1643 
the General Assembly, associated Avith the Con- 
vention of the Scottish Estates, put forward the 
Solemn League and Covenant, drafted by Alex- 
ander Henderson, as the condition of an alliance. 
The subscribers to tho Covenant Avere to bind 
themselves to preserve tbo Keformed religion in 
Scotland, to secure in England and Ireland a 
reform in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, according to the Word of God and tho 
example of the best Reformed Churches ; to seek 
the oxtiriMition of l*opery, prelacy, superstition, 
heresy, and schism ; and to defend the privileges of 
tho Parliament, and also the person and authority 
of tho king. Tho English Parliament accepted the 
Covenant on 2.'5th September, and in Jan. 1644, 
Leslie, Avho had been created Earl of Leven, led 
an army into England, Avliich helped to secure the 
victory of Marston Moor. In his ditficultios, 
Charltis granie«l a (roininission to Montrose, and, 
after an arrangement Avith the Marquis of Antrim, 
sent him a wild horde of Irish and Scoto-Celts. 
Victory after victory in Scotland Ava.s gained by 


Montrose, though at the expense of horrible 
cruelties perpetrated by the savages of his army ; 
and he did not know defeat till September 1646, 
when he met David Leslie, Levems nephew, at 
Philiphaugh. The triumph of the Covenanters was 
secured, and Avas cruelly celebrated in the execution 
of Sir Robert Spottiswoode and other Malignants, 
as the Royalists Avere called. 

In England, the Parliamentary party, after their 
victory at Naseby, had no furtner need of the 
Scots ; and they, on the other hand, being opposed 
by the Indcmcnclents, despaired of the success of 
the Suleiim League and Covenant. Charles under- 
stood the situation, and in May 1646 threw himself 
into the hands of the Scots. Yet he would not 
accept their Covenants, and they would not support 
him. Had he agreed to their terms, they would 
liave defended him ; but they handed him over to 
the English Parliament, on condition that his life 
shoirld he .spared, and the money due to them be paid. 

One last effort to save their king was to lie made 
by Bomo of tho Scottish nobles. The Earls of 
Loudon, Lanark, and Lauderdale visited him at 
Carisbrooke Castle, and made a comjiact, known 
as ‘The Engagement,’ according to which they were 
to find an army for him, and lie was to establish 
Presbyterianism in England for three years. In 
the Scotti.sh Parliament, the nobles, barons, and 
commissioners from the large towns showed^ by 
a decided majority that they trusted the king, 
though the clergy, on the other hand, would not 
believe that he Avas sincere. Hamilton, however, 
raised an army of 10,000 men, who when they 
reached England were met by Cromwell and 
defeated. 

Charles Avas executed on 30th Jan. 1649, and 
Covenanters and Royalists alike were honified. 
Charles was the victim of his cherished principle 
of the Divine right of kings, which, bequeathed to 
him by liis father, destroyed tho peace of Scotland, 
turning a loyal i>eople into rebels whom history 
has justified. James was a despot Avho know the 
value of discretion ; but Charles, with an erroneous 
doctrine of his personality and an archaic theory 
of his power, was destitute of tact, and the Scots 
strenuously opposed him in the defence of their 
liWties. Yet, though he was a tyrant in their 
eyes, they would have rememl>ere(I that he was 
their king and would not have taken his life. 

Six days after the execution at Whitehall, 
Charles II. was proclaimed king by the Scottish 
Estates, though no avius to be acknowledged only 
on condition that ho accepted the Covenants. The 
zeal of the Covenanters was not diminishing, and 
just before tho death of the king they secur^ tho 
Act of Classes, Avhieh excluded from civil and mili- 
tary posts all who Avore hostile to the Covenants. 
Montrose cared nothing for the Estates, and still 
dreamed that the countiy might be subdued. He 
failed, however, to gather the Royalist army of 
his visions, and yet Avould not cease from romantic 
expeditions and attacks. At last he was takop, 
and was beheaded on 21st May 1650 at tho Market 
Cross of Edinburgh. Charles ii. lauded in Scotland 
in June, and, according to an agreement already 
made, accepted the Covenants. His presence was 
a menace to England, and on 2*2nd July, Cromwell 
crossed the Border. David Leslie was in command 
of the Scottish army, which in the rush of events 
was now gathered for the defence of tho king, 
though many of the Covenanters, led by John- 
ston of Warriston and James Guthrie, minister of 
Stirling, did not put their trust in Charles. In 
their fanaticism tney sinjcecded in banishing all 
Malignants from the army, and so interfered with 
Leslie that CromAvell secured a decisive victory at 
Dunl>ar. Immediately after the battle they prepared 
a Remonstrance against the government of Argyle 
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and his friends, and presented it to the Committee 
of Estates, with the declaration that they rejected 
Charles till he proved ‘ the reality of his profession.* 
Argyle was forced to choose an alliance witli tlic 
Remonstrants or with the Malignants, and he 

g ive his support to the friends of Charles. The 
ominittee of the Estates accordingly passed a 
Resolution in condemnation of the Remonstrance, 
and the Estates abolished the Act of Classes. On 
1st Jan. 1661, Charles was crowned at Scone, and 
Malignants and Rosolutioners alike M'cre satisfied. 
Cromwell, however, was still in the country, and 
once more David Leslie was placed in command 
of an army. In hope of a rising in favour of 
Charles, the Scots marched into England, but 
Cromwell followed and utterly defeated them at 
Worcester. Scotland was suojected to English 
rule ; anti, though toleration was enforced, liesolii- 
tionors and Remonstrants continued their quarrel, 
till in 1653 the General Assembly was closed and 
its meetings forbidden. Enthusiasm for the 
Covenants was no longer national but sectarian. 
The National Covenant had boon the protest of a 
realm against the absolutism of the king, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant had been framed for 
the reformation of religion by those who believed 
that the true Cliurch should be Presbyterian. In 
the events which followed the National Covenant, 
Charles had been compelled to submit to the Scots, 
and after his death the Covenanters, true to 
the Solemn League an<l Covenant, became the 
guardians of Prealiyterianism. Fanaticism divide<l 
them, but the factions were none the less devotctl 
to the Church which James and Charles i. had 
assailed, and to its worship and government which 
had been saved from the hands of the destroyers. 

Scotland hailed the Restoration with joy, as the 
English rule was ended and the king was to reign 
who had been crowned at Scone. The Remon- 
strants or Protesters alone, in their anxiety for the 
Church, did not share in the joy, and soon it wtw 
iMsen that they were not foolisn in their alarm. 
Charles nominated a Privy Council, without wait- 
ing for a Parliament to advise in the selection ; 
and, while the members of the Council were with 
him in London, he entrusted the government to 
the Committee of the Estates, which ha<l not ac:ted 
after 1651. Remembering injuries and destitute 
of CTatitude, he committed Argyle to the Tower, 
and then sent him to iScotland fur trial, and at the 
same time issued an order for the seizure of Johnston 
of Warriston, who, however, escaped to France. 
The Committee of Estates, recognizing the atti- 
tude of the king to the Covenanters, broke up 
a meeting of Protesters, and seized among others 
Janies Guthrie, the minister of Stirling. In their 
eagerness to please they issued a proclamation 
against * all unlawful ami unwarrantable meetings 
and conventicles ’ ; and, in decreeing that there 
should be no meetings ‘without bis Majesty’s 
special authority,’ showed how the men in the 
king’s service no longer opposed the absolutism and 
supremacy wliich had been fatal to his father. It 
seemed at first that Charles, though ruthless 
towards the Remoiistraiits, would uphold the 
Church for the sake of the Resolutioiiers ; and 
James Sharp, minister of Crail and professor in St. 
Andrews, wdiom the Resolutioiiers had sent to 
London, returned on the last day of Augu&t with 
a communication to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
*We do resolve,* Charles wrote, ‘to protect and 
preserve the government of the Church of Scotland 
as it is settled hy law ’ ; but, while he referred to 
the government as it existed, ho soon afterwards 
put a strange interpretation on his words. On Ist 
Jan. 1661, a Parliament with carefully selected 
members met, and in its sessions passed a multitude 
of Acts. In an oath of allegiance, Charles was 


declared ‘supremo Governor of this kingdom ovtr 
all persons and in all causes and a Rescissory Act , 
wliich revoked the legislation of every Pailiiiment 
after 1G33, dt;stroycd what the niition had built up 
in the struggle against royal absolutism. The 
Church ‘sottlcvl hy law,’ to whi(;h (-liarles referred 
in liis letter to the Edinburgh Presbytery, was no 
longer Presbyterian, and in a communication to the 
Privy Council he wrote: ‘We have, after mature 
deliberation, declared to those of your Council here 
our firm resolution to interpose our royal authority 
for restoring of that Church to its right govern- 
ment by bishops, as it was by law before tlio late 
troubles, during the reigns of our royal father and 
grandfather of blessed memory, and as it now 
stands settled by law.’ '[’he Church was Ej»iscopal, 
hut only one of the bishops was alive ; and lour 
men, of whom w^ero James Sharp and Robert 
Leigh L>n, set out for London to receive episcoi>al 
consecration. 

The second session of the ‘ Drunken Parliament,’ 
as it was called, began on Sth May 1002, and, after 
an Act for ‘the restitution and rc-estahlishmcnt 
of the ancient government of the Church hy arch- 
bishops and hishoiis,’ the prelates >vero Jidmitted to 
the dignity of an Estate. Thereafter the Covenants 
were det^lared to bo treasonable, ami Jiolders of 
offices of trust were required to abjure them. 
Another Act was tragic in its consequ(in(;t?s. 
Patronage had lieen abolished in 1611), and the 
election of ministers had been entrusted to the 
kirk-sessions. TIio Parliament now decrce<l that 
every minister who had been ordained after 1649 
should receive a presentation from the patron, and 
in.stitution from the bishop. Tii the west and 
south nearly three hundred men refused to comply ; 
and churclies were closed till ‘curates’ were found 
for them. In the third session of the Parliament 
the Earl of Rothes took the place of the i'larl of 
Middleton as the king’s representative, tliough (he 
Earl of Lauderdale was the real direvtor of the 
business. Ecfdeaiastical aflairs Mere in hopeless 
disorder. The churches from which the ministers 
had been excluded Mere almost empty, and the 
people flocked to private houses in uhich these 
men preached. 'Phe Parliament sought a remedy 
in an Act Mhich required the ‘oiited’ ministers to 
abstain from proacTiiiig, and the people to atteiul 
the churches. Fines were to he imposed on those 
who M'ould not obey, and the Privy Council were 
to receive reports from the curates regarding 
olTendcrs. Betoro the close of the Parliament, 
Johnston of Warriston, who had l)cen apprehended 
in France, >vas sent to execution. Argylo and 
James Guthrie, and also a man named Govan, had 
been condemned; and Warriston followed them to 
the scallold and to martyrdom for llie Covenants. 
The victims of the king’s wrath w’oro few, and 
Argyle and Guthrie, conspicuous chaiujjioiiH of 
the j)oo])le’s rights, might have .satisfied hi.s 
vengeance ; but VVarri.ston was pursm'd till his 
death w'a.s accomi)lished. Samuel liutherfurd, the 
Principal of St. alary ’s College, Sfc. Andrews, Avas 
summoned to appear at Edinburgh, and died before 
ho could answer. In liis Lex Hex he had set, forth 
the democratic principles Avhich George Rm haiian 
taught in the De Jure ; and, w hen he could not be 
brought to sentence, his book was publicly burned 
hy order of the Government. 

Without consent of the Church, Charles il. 
changed its constitution, and the men who w'ould 
not obey his orders W'ere driven from their livings. 
James vi. had forced or corrupted Assemblies ami 
Parliaments to he his agents, while Charles i. hail 
imposed the Canons and IJturgy with neither 
Assembly nor Parliament. It is true that Charles 
n. acted throimh a Parliament and through his 
Privy Council, hut the Parliament was not freely 
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elected, and the Church itself was not consulted. 
The 300 evicted ministers could ur^^e the Presby- 
terian claim of free assembly. Their theory of the 
Divine oriftin of the Presbyterian polity mifjht be 
denied, but they could point to Knox and Melvill 
as the iijdiolders of the Church’s freedom, and to 
the struggles ami succtisses of the first Covenanters. 
Many of the ministers quictlv accepted the Epis- 
copacy ordaimul by the ‘ Drunken Parliament,* but 
the men wlio were ejected, and not the men who 
conformed, were obedient to the Presbyterian 
tradition, and as heirs of the Covenanters were 
entitled to their name. Opponents of the royal 
absolutism and advocates of ecclesiastical freedom, 
the second race of the Covenanters were destined 
to boar teHtimony through suffering to their 
devotion to the lost liberties of their Church. 

Fines were imposed hy the Privy Council on 
those who neglected the ministrations of the curates, 
and soldiers were miartered on offenders till these 
inu'e paid. At Arclibishop Sharp’s suggestion the 
Court of High Commission was re-instituted to 
deal with breakers of the law, and the troubles 
increased when Covenanters, to wliom an Act of 
Indemnity had not extemhxl, wore ordered by the 
Court to pay their fines. In the disaffected districts 
the jicople were galled by the tyranny of tlie Council 
ill imposing fines, quartering soldiers, and breaking 
up conventicles (y.v.) for worship. Passive obedi- 
ence was not a favourite custom of the Scots, and 
a rising of the oppressed was to bo expected. Sir 
James Turmjr, the most zealous of the soldiers of 
the Coveinrncnt, was in Dumfries, and on 15th 
Nov. IftCd was attacked and taken jirisonor by a 
company of men from Calloway, who liad been 
stirred by a shameful tale of c.ruelty. From 
Dumfries they marched, 3000 in number hut 
untrained, across the country to T^anark, where 
they renewed their adbereiKte to the (covenant. 
Intending to pass to Edinburgh, they turned on 
their wav to the city, as Sir Thomas Dalzicl, a 
fanatic lioyalist who hail served in Musitovy, was 
on their track, and they reached Kullion Creen, 
on the southern slopes of the Pentlands. Dalziel 
with his disciplined force routed them. Some were 
killed, many fled, and at least fifty were taken. 
Two of the leaders, John Neilson of Corsack and 
Hugh M‘KniI, who was a preacher, were tortured 
with the boot in presence of the Council, that they 
miLdit reveal a supposed league with the Dutch, 
and were afterwards sent to the scaffold. Ten 
men, and then five, were hanged in Edinburgh, 
and the work of execution was continued in Glasgow 
and Ayr. Many of those who had been engaged 
in the rising were fined atid their lands and goods 
confiscated. To Dalziel was given the task of 
quieting the disturbed places, and with his ruth- 
less severities ho terrorized the people. In 1667, 
however, a respite was offered when Lauderdale, 
who had oyortlirown Rotlies and Sharp in the 
Council, intimated an indemnify, under conditions, 
for the Pentlaml rising. While many accepted 
the terms, the sternest of the Presbyterians 
refused obedience to a Government which required 
conformity to an Episcopal Church and ignored tl 
Covenant. 

After the indemnity no further step towards 
conciliation was taken till 1669, when an Indulgence 
was offered. It was ordained that vacant jiarishes 
might be given to ministers who were willing to 
acceiit collation from the bishops ; and those who 
would not take collation might liavo the manse 
and globe, without the stipend, if they agreed, 
among other conditions, to administer the sacra- 
ments to their parishioners alone. Forty- two 
ministers, professing their adherence to Presby- 
terianism, were uclmitted ; but the most zealous of 
the Covenanters inveighed against them, and 


extreme Episcopalians objected to the Indulgence 
as an Act of Erastianisin. Lauderdale, tliough 
responsible for the Indulgence with any clemency 
involved in it, was an avowed supporter of the 
royal absoluf isni ; and under him the Parliament 
of 1669 declared in the Assertory Act ‘that liis 
Majesty hath the supreme authority and supremacy 
over all persons, and in all causes ecclesiastical 
within this kingdom ; and that, by virtue thereof, 
the ordering and disposal of the external govern- 
ment and policy of the Church doth properly 
belong to his Majesty and his successors, as an 
inherent right of the crown.* 

Burnet, the Archbishop of Glasgow, was deposed 
for his opposition to the king’s authority in the issue 
of the Indulgence, and Leighton, who succeeded him, 
proposed an ‘accommodation’ for peace between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, llie scheme was 
futile, as compromise pleased no one, and Leighton, 
resigning the archbishopric, departed to En^dand. 
The Indulgence did not remove the opposition of 
the Covenanters, and they flocked to the con- 
venticles, carrying anus for safety in attack. The 
Government, on the other hand, showed no leniency. 
In 1670 an Act was passed which required any 
one on oath to give information regarding conven- 
ticles and the men who attended them ; and an- 
other Act made death and confiscation of goods the 
penalty for ]>reaching at conventicles. Not content 
with these severities, the Parliament decreed that 
punishment, even to exile, should he inflicted on 
those who had their children baptized by the 
noil-conforming ministers, and also on those who 
for three successive Sundays absented themselves 
from the parish church. Tlie conventicles, in spite 
of the Government, did not cease, and the Baas 
Rock was turned into a prison. In 1672 the 
Parliament declare<l the ordination of ministers by 
the Covenanlers a crime, and decreed that parents 
should he punished who left their children unhap- 
tizod by the curates for more than thirty days. 
For some reason a second Indulgence wnspuolished. 
It was oll’cred to eighty of the clergy, and some of 
them accepted it, out the Covenanters were not 
quieted. The Government in their straits decreed 
tliat magistrates for the burghs and landowners 
in respect of their estates were to be made re- 
sponsible for conventiiilcs, and householders were 
to answer for fheir families and servants. Another 
step was taken in 1675, when letters of inter- 
communing wore issued against 100 persons, 
including men and women of social position, who 
were not to be harboured or fed or clothed by any 
one. Though landowners in 1674 had been made 
responsible for their tenants and servants, they 
were required in 1677 to take a bond for all persons 
on their lands. Many of these men in the disturbed 
counties, though friendly to the Government, 
would not sign such a bond; and in February 

1678 a host of 6000 Highlanders with 3000 Low- 
landers was sent to Ayrshire and let loose for 
plnmler. Tlie Duke of Hamilton and also tire 
Karls of Atholl and Perth appeared with expostula- 
tions before the king, and, tliough Charles approved 
Lauderdale’s actions, the Highlanders were with- 
drawn. The disorder increased, however, in spite 
of ^indulgences and coercive Acts; and the year 

1679 witnessed among other tragedies the murder 
of Archbishop Sharp. From the day of his 
acceptance of the archbishopric there w’ero few 
who even respected him, and the Covenantera 
hated him as their fiercest oppressor. Travelling 
to St. Andrews he was murdered at Magus Muir, 
three miles from the city, by a band of men who 
had been outlawed for attending conventicles. 
Those men were not taken, though a proclamation 
was issued for their arrest; and another tragio 
event was to increase the troubles. On 27th May 
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—the anniversary of tho Rostoratioii--a company 
of eiglity men gathered in Kuthergleii, and, after 
extingiiisliing the hontires, affixed to tho market- 
cross a paper denouncing tho Acts of Parliament 
against Presl)yteriani8iii. Tho same company, 
incrciised in nuinhers, held a conventicle on tlio 
Sunday which followed ; and Graham of Claverhouse 
with a troop of soldiers was sent to disperse it and 
to seize the men who had appeared at llutherglen. 
At Drumclog, two miles from lioudon Hill, where 
the conventicle had assembled, an engagement 
took place, and Claverhouse was defeated. The 
victors dcteriiiinod to form a camp, and many 
flocked to it. The (Government, on tho other hand, 
made ready an army, and the king sent the Duke 
of Monmouth to command it. The battle of Both- 
well Bridgo was fought on ‘22nd June with disastrous 
results to the Covenanters. They had enthusiasm ; 
but, divided over the Indulgences, they quarrelled 
when they should have been drilling themselves 
for action, and there was no capable and trusted 
leader. While tho number of tho dead wa.s not 
great, more than 1000 prisoners were taken and 
conveyed to Edinburgh. For months many of the 
wretched men were confined in the Greyfriars 
churchyard. Two of the ministers were hanged, 
and live men, who had not been involved in the 
death of tho Archbishop, were sent for execution 
to Magus Muir, that the murder might bo avenged. 
Many Avero allowed to leave their prison, after 
taking a bond not again to bear arms ; and others, 
to tho number of 260, Avero [lacked into a ship 
sailing to Barbados, that they might ho sold into 
slavery. The shiji, hoAvever, Avas Avrecked on one 
of the Orkney Tslands, and 200 of the unfortunate 
men, Avho were kept under tho hatches, Avere 
droAvned. 

Thanks to Monmouth, an Act of Indemnity aa'os 
passed for those Avho had been at BotliAvell Bridge, 
and a tliird Imlulgenco for niiiiisters was published. 
Conditions, hoAvcver, Avero attached, and there 
Avere foAv Avho did not reject them. Clemency was 
ac(tordingIy tliroAvn aside, and diligent search Avas 
made for those Avho had been at BotliAvell. The 
thumhkins and lighted matches to tho lingers AA'ere 
us(m 1 by the savage soldiers of the Government to 
force uiiAvilling informers to reveal their secrets. 
Oppression again had its natural conscqmmces, and 
Avild men aa'cto made wihler. Tho Presbyterians 
wh(» still remained staunch to tho Covenants 
separated from communion Avith those Avho had 
accented the Indulgences, and deliberately threw 
oft’ allegiance to the king. Tavo ministers, Richard 
Cameron and Donald Cargill, Avere the leaxlcrs, and 
they and their folloAA^ers called themselves ‘ Society 
People,’ and Avere known as Cameronians, 
Wanderers, llillmen, or Whigs. On 22nd Juno 
1680, Cameron arnl Cargill Avith some of their men, 
twenty-one in all, entered Sanquhar and alfixed to 
the market-cross a declaration that they disoAvned 
Charles Stuart as king for ‘his perjury and 
breach of covenant to Goil and His Kirk.* These 
men did at Sanquhar, in the tinio of Charles 
Stuart, what England and Scotland afterwards 
did Avlien James Stuart AA^as king. Cameron 
and Cargill Avero marked by the Govcrninent, and 
at Aird’s Moss, on 20th July, (Gameron Avas killed, 
when ho and Hackston of Katliillet, Avith some 
of the Hillrnen, Avcrc attacked by a company of 
dragoons. Jlaidcston Avas executed at Edinburgh 
with a display of abominable cruelty, and Cargill, 
Avhowas not at Aird’s Moss, became the Icailcr of the 
Covenanters. He ajipcared in October at Torworxl, 
and in a great assemblage cxe-ommiinicatod tho 
king, the Duke of York, the Duke of Lauderdale, 
and others; and, though the Rent, mice Avas futile 
and tho action altogether fanatical, the devotion 
to a cause consecrated in tho tradition of the 


country ma<le Cargill a hero in the eyes of tlm 
persecuted Whigs. He, too, Avas to <lie for live 
Covenant, and in 1681 was executed in EiHuhurgli. 

In 1681 tlie Duke of York epiieareJ in Scotlaiui, 
ami, in place of Laudcnlale, act oil as Ko\ai 
(Commissioner. After the Act for siM-uring ilie 
Protestant religion, the Parliament, at Ins direction 
and to suit his purposes as a (’atholic, passtal nii 
Act which declared that tho kings of llui realm 
derivetl their power from God, succeeding to it by 
lineal descent, and that the succession could not 
be changed. I’liis declaration, in favour of the 
Divine right of the king, Avas folIoAved by tho Test 
Act, Avhich reijuired every holder of olliee to swear 
that he owned tlie Protestant religion as set forth 
in the (kinfession of 1.567, lU’knowhalged tlie 
supremacy of tlie king in all causes, would not 
consult about any State matter Avithout royal 
licen<*.e or command, and would never endeavour to 
alter anything in tlie Government of the country. 
Never before ba<l the Scottish Parliament ilisplayed 
such abject subservience. Eighty of the ministers 
refused to take tlie test, and left t heir [larislies ; 
and in January 1682, fifty of the Covenanters 

I mblished at Lanark a frcsli dechiral ion, and 
mmed the Succession and Test A cts. '[’lie ‘ So<;i<‘l,y 
People’ Avero counted rebels, as they Avero, and 
were treateil with savago cruelty ; Dalziel and 
(.Javerhousc, mcreilesa leaclersof the rudest soMiers, 
earned infamous reputations ; and, Avhen the 
troubles Avere at an end, men continued to talk of 
the ‘Bloody Clavers,’ Avhile tluiy spoke, too, of 
the * Bloody Mackenzie,’ the Lord Advocate, Avho 
Avas pitiless in his prosecutions. Their victims 
Avere lined or sent to shivm y, and sonio Averc shot 
and some Avero hanged. In November 1084 the 
‘Society People’ published their ‘ Apologetical 
Declaration,’ draAvn up by Janies ReiiAvick, a 
young minister, which contained a warning to 
their persecutors that they counted them, and 
AA'ould punisli them, as the enemies of God and His 
covenanted work ; and they did not shrink from 
killing their foes. An oath of abjuration of tho 
Apologetical Declaration was at onco [irepared hy 
tho Government, and ho who diil not take it might 
be shot without [iretenco of trial. John Brown of 
Priesthill, in Avhose house Avero found bullets and 
treasonable pajiers, refuRcd to take the oath. 
‘Whereupon,' Avrote Claverhouse, ‘I caused shoot 
him dead, Avhich he sutl’ercd very uneomauiuslly.’ 
A fcAV days later, thoimh (.Javorlioiiso Avas not I ho 
perpctrakir of the deed, an old woman and a girl 
Avere droAA'ncd at Wigton, as they would not ahjure 
the Apologetical Declaration. 

James II. ascended the throne in 1685, anfl the 
Estates expressed their gratitude for tho blessings 
which they oAved ‘to tlie sacred race of tlieir most 
glorious kings, and to the soliil, absolute authority 
AvheroAvitli they were invcsteil by tho hist and 
fundamental hiAvs of the nnmarcliy.’ Acts Avon? 
passed against tho Covenanters, and in one it was 
declared that any person avIio j)reaclicd at or 
attended a eonventiclo Avas to ho punishe<l with 
death and conliscation of goods. The accession of 
James marked no change of policy in the treatment 
of tho Covenanters, and the lirst year was knoAvn 
as ‘tlio black year, tho killing time.’ Argyle, in 
tlic plot Avith Monmouth for the removal of 
James from the threme, landed in Scotland in 1685 ; 
but he received no lidp from tlio Covenanters, 
Avhoso cause, at an earlier time, ho had forsaken. 
Tho plot ended in failure, and Argyle Avas taken 
and carried to Edinburgh, Avhere he Avas beheaded. 
Before ho arrived in tlie city, the Government 
resolv'cd to make sure that their prisoners, avIio 
might bo in sympathy Avitli him, were securely 
Avanled. About ‘200 of the Covenanters Avere 
accordingly removed to Dunnottar Castle. Men 
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and women were thrown to^^ether into a vault, 
wiUi but t)nc w indow for uir, and the Kpaee hardly 
^ave them room to sit down. Days passed lieforo 
any of them were removed, and then forty men 
wer(! sent to anotlier vault, wliere a break in the 
>vall ^<avo the only current of air. After two 
months those who w ere alive 'were taken to Leith ; 
and, while a few promised allej^iance, the majority 
were sent ais slavtis to the Vlantations. 

James >vas a Koiuan Catholic, and, whatever 
his seliemes were for the return to Rome of the 
nations over w hich ho was king, ho determined to 
repeal the penal law’s against the Roman Catholics. 
The Scottish Parliament, which again and again 
had a<lmitted the royal absolutism, would not 
consent to more than a serious consideration of his 
communication regarding the repeal, and was 
dissolved. Thereafter the Privy Council received 
an intimation from him that his prerogative 
enabled him to dispense with all laws, and ho 
charged the Council to rescind the penal laws. 
Even the most subservient ( Government could not 
ignore the fact that Scotland dreaded a return 
of Popery. .lames accordingly extended to the 
Preshyterians the toleration ho desired for the 
Catholics, and they were allowed to meet in private 
houses or idiapels, if no <lisloyal doctrines w’ere 
preached. The ‘Society Peojuc,’ however, w’ere 
excluded from the now Indulgences, as they had 
thrown otr allegiance to the king, and tliey con- 
tinued in their opposition and frequented their 
conventicles. Their leader was James Ren wick, 
and in February 1088, having refused to acknow- 
ledge the Covernment, he W'as put to death, the 
last martyr for the (.Covenants. The year which 
witnessed the execution of the Covenanter in 
Edinburgh witnessed also tfie arrival in iiOndon of 
William of Orange and the flight of James. 

In the period between the imposition of the 
Liturgy and the death of (Jiarlcs I., and, again, in 
the period betw’cen the Restoration and the 
Revolution, the Covenanters were the guardians of 
freedom. After the Rest^^ration the nobles and 
barons, as if there had been no Covenants, a<l milted 
with extraordinary servility the despotism of 
the kings ; and even the Covenanters tliemselves 
were not united, since those who profited by the 
Indulgences submitted Li tlio king, who w’as an 
ecclesiastical autocrat. The ‘ Society People * alone 
were faithful to the Owenants. 

Recognizing Presbyterianism as Divinely in 
stituted, and declaring, therefore, the rights of 
their Church to bo tliose of the Redeemer, they 
fought for Christ and the Covenant ; and at last 
throw oir alh'gianco to the king as the enemy of 
their Lord. In Scotland throughout the 1 7th cent, 
the royal absolutism was displayed almost entirely 
in allairs of the Cliurch, and there was no clear 
issue, without appeals to religion, between despot 
ism and liberty. Yet in the sphere of the Church, 
wliere tyranny pressed, and wmere a contest alone 
W’as possible, the Covenanters asserted the rights 
of t he people. 
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COVENANT THEOLOGY.-i. Preliminary 
definition. - -Ry tliis term is designated a type of 
theological thought which expresses the relations 
between Cod and man in the formula of a covenant 
or legal agreement, formally entered into by two 
contracting parties. It was specially common 
among the English Puritans, from whom it passed 
to their descendants in America. On the C<in tinont 
it is first found among the Ceruian Reformed 
theologians in the second half of the 16th century. 
Its best known Continental representative is 
Cot^coius (John Koch, 1603-69), who is often 
wrongly said to he its author.* Through him and 
his successors (Burmann, Witsius, and others) it 
received its most elaborate literary expression, and 
ever since has constituted one or the recognized 
types of Calvinistic or Reformed theology. It is 
tne puri) 08 e of this article to ox 2 )lain the nature of 
this type, and to give some account of its origin 
and history. 

2 . Nature of the covenant theology.— (1) I'he 
orenant idea and the covenant theology distin- 
guinhcd . — At the outset it is necessary to distinguish 
iietwcen the covenant idea and tlie covenant 
tlieology. The covenant iilea is common (Christian 
property. It is an inheritance of Cliristiauity from 
the OT, W’liicli frequently describes the relation 
between Jahweh and His people in terras of a 
covenant, entered into cither with individual 
Israelites [e.g.^ Noah, Abraham, Phinchas, David), 
or with the nation as a whole. The covenant 
theology describes a special type of Christian 
thought which gives this idea a central importance 
not elsewhere assigned to it, and uses it as the 
organizing principle of the entire theological 
system. According to this scheme, God at the 
Creation entered into an agreemiuit w’ith Adam as 
the federal licad of the race, nromising to him and 
to his descendants eternal life on condition of his 
obedience to the Divine commanil that he should 
not eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowletige of 
good and evil, and threatening him with et<^mal 
death for himself and his descendants in v.ano of 
his disobedience. Adam liaving failed to stand 
the test, God entered into a second agreement with 
Christ as the second Adam, on behalf of the elect, 
promising them forgiveness and eternal life in 
consideration of Christ’s perfect oliedience and 
satisfaction immited to them by faith, as well as 
all the gifts and graces which are necessary to the 
realization of this supreme blessing in exjjeriencie. 
The covenant theology in its <leveIoped form is a 
scheme of doctrine in which the entire system of 
divinity is expressed in the terms of those tw'o 
covenants, and man’s aasuram^e of salvation baseil 
ujxin the fact that he is included within the latter. 
In order to understand its origin and significance, 
it is necessary to consider the problem which it 
was designed to solve. 

(2) The cot'enant a.<t a around of assiirnnc.e . — This 
problem was, in a w'ord, the reconciliation of the 
sovereignty of God with man’s assurance of salva- 
tion. The federal theologians, as they are called, 
were Calvinists. Their major premiss was the 
absolute sovereifnity of God. Man, in their view, 
had no independent right as against Ids Maker. 
Unqiiestioning submission to the Divine comuband 
was nis duty. Perfect ol»e«Uence, were such possible, 
carried with it no merit, and could giiarantee no 
reward. If, then, man was to be adniitied to the 
Divine fellow'shij) or assured of the Divine favour, 
it could be only by some voluntary condoscension 
on God’s part, establishing by arbitrary enactment 

> So by Strong (%s(«maBe Theotogyl, Philad. 1907, p. 612 f.). 
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relations whicli liud no neocswiry foundation in 
nature. The iinportanco of tlio covenant for these 
theoloj:;ijinH consisted in its assurance tliat such 
condescension had, as a matter of fairt, taken place. 
By the covenant (lod not only hound Himself to a 
certain definite line of corid iK^t, so far as man wax 
conceiTicd, and in so far restricted the frocilom 
of His own choice,^ but He made known in 
detail to His creature the nature ami c-onditions 
of His gracious purpose, and so removed the un- 
certainty to which he w'ould otherwise have Ijeen 
exposed. 

‘Ood,* nays Tlumian Shephard, In his prefaoo to Ihdkeley's 
Guapel Covenant, ‘i ‘ mi^dit have dotio (food to man before hia fall, 
as also since hia fall, without binding hiinaelfo in the bond of 
Covenant . . . hut the Ijoni’s heart is so full of love (especially 
to his owne) that it cannot be contained so long within the 
bounds of sccrccie, . . . but it must beforehand overflow and 
breake out into the many streaines of a blessed Covenant.* 

Arminian theologians also made u.sc of the 
covenant idea.® But for them it had leas im- 
portance, l)ecau.so tlieir view of the relation between 
man and bis Maker was founded on natural riglit. 
Thus, Arininius, while recognizing that (iod dealt 
with our first [larents hy way of covenant, distin- 
guished between tlio law of nature, which Go<l 
wrote on the heart of man, and the symbolical 
law, or laAv of pixs i^pt, which ilcals with matters 
in them.selves indillerent apart fiom tho Divine 
command. W hile it is man’s duty to obey in either 
case, the latter obedience is ‘ far infiii ior,’ and ‘ is 
not so mueh obedience itself as the external 


profession of willingly yielding obedience’ (JVor/cx, 
Eng. tr. ii. 370). To the (^ilvinistic theologians, 
on the other hand, tho highest virtue consisted in 
submission to the will of God simply liecaiiso it 
was God’s will, and the covenants gained their great 
importance because they delined tho speeilic form 
which, from age to age, that will assumed for man. 

This precision of statement oxjilains tho promin- 
ence of the covenant idea in Buntanism. ruritaii- 
ism, as is well known, is a type of thought which 
makes much of uniformity. The Puritan belicvc<l 
that God had not only revealed a u ay of salvation, 
but had established certain institutions and laid 
down certain laws, by means of which tliis salva- 
tion was to be mediated to those whom Go<i had 
chosen to enjoy its blessings. He was a church- 
man as well as an indiviilualist, and valueil the 
covenant not only as the ground of personal assur- 
ance to the individual (diristian, hut as tho charter 
which cstahlislied the existence and defined the 
laws of the Christian society. 

From this fact tw'o further conscipienees follow 
which are necessary to t he couiidcU*. delinition of 
the covenant theology : the covenant furiiishcil 

the framework for the treatment of (’hristian 
ethics; and (ft) it gave the key to the Christian 
interpretation of history. 

(3) 77ie coveiKiut as the staudard of Christian 
duty.~V\\Q use of the covenant os n standard of 
duty, important as it later Ijccaine, is derivative, 
not jirimary. The earlier theologians knew of hut 
one covenant between God and inau, namedy, the 
covenant of grace. In this the Father, in con- 
sideration of Christ’s promise of obedience even 
unto death, agreed to accept His satisfaction as an 

1 Of. John PreHton {The New Corenant, or the Saint’a J*or(wn, 
I^iiflon, 1029): ‘ ThcMC wonts contain a further and a greater 
favour expressed to Abraham than the former words do . . . that 
is, I will not only tell thco what I am able to doe, I will not 
only cxpreHB to thee in general 1 that I will deale well with thee, 
etc. . . . hut I am willing to enter into covenant with thee, 
that is, 1 will bind myself, 1 will ingage myself, I will enter into 
bond, as it wore, I will nob Ik* at liberty any more, but I am 
willing to make a covenant, a compact and agreement with 
theo,* etc. (p. 70). 

a The GoHikil Covenant, or the Corenarit of Grace opened, etc. 
. . . preached in Concord in New England, by l’eU*r Uulkeley, 
Jjondon, 1640. 

* Of. Anninius, Works, Kng. tr. by Niebola, Ixuidon, 1826 If., 
11. 869 ff., 889 if. ; Limlmrch, Compleat Sgittein, Eng. tr. by 
Jones, London, 1702, bk, lii, ch, i. 5 7, p. 211 If. 


equivalent for the punishment due hy guilt y man, 
and to accept the perisons of the elect as righteous 
for His sake. Coil’s dealings witli Adam in 
I’aradiso were not hrouglit under the covenant i«h a 
except in so far as the promise to Eve that her 
secjd should hriiiso the serpent’s head ((in 3*®) was 
regarded as an anticipation of the later covenant 
of grace. In the course of time, how ever, the idea 
was extemled to include nil (iod’s di^alings with 
man, before as w'ell as after the Fall. Tw’o 
covenants were distinguished — the covenant of 
works made in Paradise w ith Adam as tlie federal 
head of the race, and the covenant of grace made 
with Christ, (lie second Adam, or with the elect in 
Him as their rcprcHcritativo. In tho former, (iod 
reveals tho suhstance of tho moral law ns the 
condition which He prescribes for the attainment 
of salvation. In the fatter. He acquaints men with 
tho machinery wliich He devised for the repair of 
Adam’s fault. But the substitution of tho second 
for tho first covenant iloes not render tho moral 
law obsolete ; it only alters man’s relation to that 
law. After as well as l>eforo tho Fall perfect 
holiness is essential to salvation, and not tlie least 
of the blessings of the covenant of grace is its clear 
repetition of the substaruie of the law originally 
promulgated in Paradise. The covenant of grace 
diflers from the covenant of works in the fact that 
it adds to tho law the promise, i.e. tlie disclosure 
of the means through wiiiith Adam’s original fault 
is to be repaired ami tho lilessings of salvation won 
by Christ to be meiliatcd to the elect. Accord- 
ingly, the (50venant of grjuo includes, with the 
substance of tho moral law, institutions of worship 
{i.e. sacraments and ceremonies) which, varying 
from age to age, typify Christ, and seal to believers 
the grace whicli lie has merited for them.^ 

The literature of tho covenant, therefore, is full 
of discussion as to tho nature of the ("hurch ami of 
the sacraments. Since tlie sacraments are signs 
and seals of the covenant of grace, it is cH.sential 
that they should he rightly administered, and (hat 
those only should bo ailniiftod to partake of Hieiii 
who are really t‘ntitled to tho privilege. Here we 
find differences of opinion among those who were 
agreed as to tho general signifiiwince of the covenant 
and w ere at one in their opposition to Arminianisrn. 
Some held (hat the regenerate only liarl any right 
to the privilege of the sacraments ;'** others were 
willing to take a Christian profession {i.e. a dog- 
matical, 08 distinct from a justifying, faith) as 
priina facie evidence of right of ailmission to the 
sacraments.® The controversy as (o tho Imlf-w ay 
covenant, which agitated New England in the 
latter part of the 17th ami in the 18th (tent., is an 
echo of these earlier disputes. 

There w'as also difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which tho conditional language properly 
applit'ablo to tho covenant of works could he 
rij^itly employed of tho covenant of graite. In (he 
case of the covenant of works we liavo to ((o witli 
a real condition. The w hole significance of the 
agreement into which Adam (uitercd with hi.s 
Maker turned upon his posscs.sion of the freedom 
of contingency. But, in the case of Adam’s 
(h^scendnnfx, such freedom is laerking. The con- 
tracting Jiarty in (.he second eoveniint is (Mirist, 
the second Adam ; and orui of th(^ most important 
considerations in tlie compact into wliich 1 1 c imtered 
with the Father was that the Holy Spirit should 

J The later Covenant IheolojfianH, IntoreHted in Hhowint; the 
iinifonnity of God’s method w'lth man, carry back Ihii idea of 
the sacrament to Paradise, and associate it with the law as well 
ns W'lth tho Gospel (cf. Thomas Mlakc, The Covenant Sealed, or 
a Treatise of the Saeranusnt a of both Covenants . . . liondon, 
ia65, p. 9(1. ). 

'^e.g, Richard Itaxter, f*lain Scripture Protg of Infants' 
Church-MeinJu'tship and Baptism* (London, 16f»6), p. 827, 
quoted hy Blake, op. cit. p. 114. 

s Thomaa Blake, op. cit. p. 114, 
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bo j:;rantod to the elect to make a faith of 

which they are incapahlo by nature. It would 
860111, then, an abuse of lan«;uagc U» speak of any 
condition to be fullillcd on the part of tlie elect as 
distinct from Christ, ami this was the position 
taken liy some of the more rijjorous Ihiritans. 
Clirist, they held, Avas t he st>le party to the covenant 
of grace. ^ Others, however, distinguished two 
covenants ; th(5 covenant of redemption entered 
into between the Father and the Son, and the 
covenant of grace made with tho elect through 
Him. The covenant of grace, no less than that of 
works, they regarde<l as conditional, tho difl'erenco 
iKuiig that in t he former case the solo condition was 
faith in Christ, which faith was itself made possible 
through tho gift of the Spirit. 

But, Avhatover ditlorenoo of opinion there may 
have been as to the conditionality of tho covenant of 
grace, all agreed that no one could ho saved whoso 
life did not conform to the standard which it 
revealed. Of all heresies Antiiiomianism {q.v. ) was 
most abhorrent to the Puritan, and many contro- 
versial tracts reveal the eagerness of the advocate.s 
of tlio covenant theology to clear their skirts from 
any imputation of sympathy with so abominable 
and dangerous an opiiiioii. ^l^lu^ assuraiico in which 
tho 1‘uritans rejoiced was indeed an assurance of 
salvation, but it was a salvation which included 
ultimate conformity to tho Divine law.* 

(4) The coventtnt ax a key to the Christian inter- 
pretation of history . — 'riius far we have considered 
tho covenant theology primarily on its practical 
side, but it had an imjiortaut theoretical signi- 
licanco as well, since it furnished the formula for the 
Christian interpretation of history. The Biblical 
writers speak of a numher of diticrent covenants 
entered into by (lod with dillerent individuals at 
difFercnt times, and it Avas natural that the problem 
of tho relation of these covenants one to another 
should engage tho attention of Christian theolo- 
gians. Protestants Avere agreed that God folloAved 
a uniform method in If is treatment of men, and 
hence could not admit any essential difference in 
principle betAveen tho covenants ; but they could 
not sliut their eyes to the contrast betw'een the 
covenant with M<wcs at Sinai and tlie ncAv covenant 
foretold by Jeremiah and the [)ronhet8, wdiich tlie 
Apostle Paul idontilies witli the Cmri.stian gospel; 
nor could they overlook tho contrast draAvn by 
Paul himself hetAveen tho promise to Abraham and 
the laAV given by Moses. Thus, the relation be- 
tween these ditrerent covenants constituted a 
problem, the solution of which furnished the 
nearest approach to a \)hiloHophy of history >vhi(ih 
the theology of the time possessed. 

In general, it may be said tliat it Avas tho disposi- 
tion of the earlier Ihot estaiit theologians to minim- 
ize the difference between the Christian gospel and 
its preparation in tho religion of Israel. AH tlie 
Reformers roco^izo the contrast hetAveen the OT 
and the NT, ana devote a seijlioii of their theology 
to a discussion of their differences. But they are 
agreeil that these differences are superficial, and 
that, ill substance, tho tAVO Testaments are the 
same. VVliat the old dispensation shadows forth 
in types, the neAv fuHlls in reality, hut both alike, 
tho (Vr and the N'F, tho laAv of Moses and the 
gospel of Christ, are to bo regarded as ilifferent 
forms of tho one covenant of grace (cf. the We.st- 
minster formula, *ono covenant under different 
administrations,’ West7n. Con. vii. 5, 6). 

1 So John SaltmarBh, Free Grace^ or the Flomngt of Christ’e 
Bhml freely to Sinners’^, I^iorKlon, Wi(\, p. 125; Tobias Crisp 
(1000-10-12), ChriM Alone Exalted, U)4»-0. 

* e.fi. lianipl Willliim«, Gospel Trnth Stated and Vindicated, 
ci<\, lioniloii, 10'.);?, a ruply to Crisp. 

s This ronsi ii)UHnprt.s of Hiriot moral responsibility found ox- 
prsfMtion in tl)e National Covenants, to which rofercnco will 
presently be made, as well as In tho laree space given to the 
exposition of the moral law in the Oatechisms of Puritanism. 


With tho recognition of the twofold covenant a 
further distinction is introduced. We have uoav 
the contrast hctAvccn the covenant of works entered 
into between God and Adam, tho substance of 
Avhose rciiuircment is repeated in the law given on 
Sinai, ana the covenant of grace under its tAA^ofohl 
administration, the OT and the NT. Another 
distinction meets us in William Ames (Amesius),' 
and was further devejoped by Cocceiiis and his 
successors in tho early part of the 17th century. 
These theologians, while making use of the general 
formula already described, distinguished Avithin 
the administration of the old dispensation various 
historic stages marked by characteristics of their 
own.* Thus, there are the periods (1) from Adam 
to Noah, (2) from Noah to Abraham, (3) from 
Abraham to Moses, (4) from Moses to David, (5 ) 
from David to Christ, each of which has its own 
institutions and sac.rainciits. In like manner, tho 
NT has its own divisions, e.y. (1) from tho Advent 
to the Uesurnic.tion, (2) from tho Resurrection to 
tho Second (k>mirig, and (3) tho Final Consummation 
in tho world to come. Such a treatment made it 
possible for those theologians to do more justice to 
the facts of Biblical liistory than Avas possible under 
the more rigorous .schenio of their predecessors. 
Rol>ertHon Smith, speaking of tho federal tlniology 
of Cocccius, says Avitli justice that, ‘Avith all its 
defects,’ it ‘is the most important attempt, in tlio 
older Trotostant theology, to do justice to tho 
historical dovelopraont of revelation’ (RropAcfj of 
hrael, Kdin. 18S2, p. .SV.*)). 

Thus the covenant theology has a threefold sig- 
nitic.ance. In the Urst nlaco, it is a theory of sal- 
vation ; in the second place, it is a programme for 
conduct ; in the tiiird place, it is a philosophy of 
hist-ory. Tho section that folloAvs will attempt to 
show how tlie different interests cross and re-cross 
in the course of the history. 

3. History of the covenant theology.-— (1) I'he 
antecedents. — Tho Biblical basis for the covenant 
theology is found partly in the account given in 
tho OT of various covenants made by JahAvcliAvith 
Israel* or with representative Israelites,^ partly in 
the Paulino identilication of the Christian gospel 
Avitli tho new or spiritual covenant prophesied oy 
Jeremiah and other proplicts. 

The lh!l>. word I)’*)?, tr. ‘ coA'cnant ' in our vereionN, donoiRS 
vithcr a treaty or alllanco entered Into between equala {c.g. 
between Abrahatn and tho ArnoritRH, Cln AV and UV 

‘confederate'; Tlinvin and Solomon, 1 K 5*’“*, AV and UV 
‘league’), ora constitution or ordinance cslablishing the rela- 
tion between a monarch and hi.i HubjcctH (e.g, Davul and tho 
IsraclitcB, 2 8 6* ; Zedekiah and Iub people, Jer Tliis 

difference of meaning is not without its iMsaring on the later 
history. 

If wo analyze tho transactions described In the f)T hy the 
term ‘covenant ’(n nil), wo find that they fall into two ciassea 
—those in whlcli Janweh reveals to Ilia servants a puriwse 
which He has oonceived irMlependently of man, and whoso 
execution is depemlc-nt upon no one but Himself, and those in 
which the conduct of tho people with whom the c,ovenant is 
madu is a detcrinining factor. Of tho former c-lass are the 
coveiuint/H with Noah and Abraham ; to the latter belong the 
covenant at Sinai and the lat cr covenants with Jcboiada (2 K IH^)^ 
Iluzekiah (2 Ch 21)1^)^ and .Josiah (2 K 23*'‘). Tliu proiniHu to 
Noah that day and night shall no more f)til (Gn 8-'*)), or to 


1 (157(M633) Medulla S.S. Theologicp, Eng. tr. 2'he Marrow of 
Sacred Dirinup, 11142, chs. xxxviii.', xxxix. 

'-•Gass {Geseh. der prut. Dogniatik, Berlin, 1867, it 265), 
following Schwclzer (Itrform. G laubensle.hr e, i. 103 IT.) and 
Hchnockenburger {Vergleiehende Darstellung, etc., ii. 140), 
regards this disposition to apply the covenant form to tho 
different stages in the history of religion ns characteristic of 
the Kefonned theology from tho first, and finds its beginnings 
in Bullinger and Leo .Tud. 

3r.fj. at Sinai (Ex 103 247f- [E] 34 l 0 - 27.28 fj] aiW, Lv 213 (Pi 
248 20«ff-, Dt 418) ; in the plain of Moab (Dt 29i- 2i). 

*e,g. Noah (On y»i7 [pj, Ig 6410, Jer 33 »>. 2 .i); Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Gn 16>8 fjj 17221, Ex 6“*f-, Lv fp), 
2 K 132:1, 1 (lh lOiOff-, Vs 1058 10, Nell 98, Jer 34*8); Phinchns, 
(Nu 26i2f. rVJ); Joshua and Israel (Jos 24*33 [E|); David (Ps 
g93. 28. 84. !» 1321», Jer 88*1, of. 2 S 7, 1 Oh 17) ; Jehoiada and 
the people (2 K lin, 20h 28W); Hexekiah (2 Ch 29i0); josiah 
(2 K 238) : and Exra (Bxr 108X 
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Abraham that in his seod all nations shall be blessed (On 12^ 
etc.), is obviously not in the same class with the promises which 
accompanied the gU iii|; of the Law to Israel, which were, in tho 
nature of the case, conditional upon the future condiurt of the 
Israelites. Yet both alike are described by the Maine word. 

Uesides these c^ovenants there is also frequent reference in 
the prophets to a new covenant which Jahweh is to establish 
with redcoine<l Israel in the future (Jer cf. Is 42** 49*^ fifj* 

60“* 01«, Jer 32‘*0 5()«, Ezk 1 B 0 «- 63 20 ^ 34“ 87“, Iloa 
Unlike the old covenant, this is to lie inward and spiritual, a 
law written on the hearts of tho people (Jer and will bo of 
everlasting validity. 

This new covenant the NT Identifies with the (Christian gospel, 
which is contrasted with the Mosaic law as the former or ohl 
covenant (Gal 4“, lie Qis. cf. 8«», 2 Co 3«). Like the latter, it 
was sealed with sacrifice— even the blood of Christ, who by Ilis 
voluntary obedience and submission unto death has rendered 
the older sacrificial system superfiuous and become the inediatrir 
of a new and better covenant (lie 86-» 1234), ginc‘,e it is an 
everlasting one (13“). This new covenant is symbolizc^d in tho 
cup wliich Jesus gave to Ills disciples at the I-amI iSupper(Mt 
26!®, Mk 1434, Lk 22“, 1 Co 11“). It has its anticipation in the 
covenant of proniiHO made by Jahweh with Abraham (Gal 
cf. Eph 213, Ao 3“), which, being prior to tho Law, could not 
bo superseded by it. 

Wo find thus in the NT the same double usage which wo found 
in tho OT, tho word fita/bjKij being UHcd now to denote a free 
promise of God, as to Abraham and his seed, and later to Chris- 
tian believers in tho gospel, now of a scries of procicpls and orders 
given through Mohom and his successors, and (wniditional in their 
effects upon the obedience of the people. 

In lie 016 the idea of the covenant is interchanged with that 
of the testament, or will — a substitution which explains tho 
uniform rendering of SiaOrjmf in tiie Vulgate hy tho Lat, tcn/a- 
m-efifvint and its frequent translation in AV by the word 
‘ testament * (e.g, Mt 26“, Mk 1434, Lk 22“ 1 Co 11“, 2 Co 3«* i*. 
He 723 oiDff.). 

In view of the emphasis laid by the Biblical 
writers upon tho covenant idea, and their use of 
the conception to describe the difVerent steps in 
tho Divine training of mankind, it is surprising 
that it shouM so early and so completely have 
fallen into tho background. Irenocus is tho only 
early Christian writer who makes much use of 
it. He distiiiguishoa several diderent covenants 
{diaOi^Krif testamcnlmn) into which God has entered 
with man, ami regards the study of their nature 
and relations as a legitimate subject for Christian 
investigation.* His interest in the subject is, 
doubtless, due to tlie fact that, like St. Paul, he 
was chictly concerned with tho question of tho 
nature of tho dill’eronco between Judaism and 
Christianity— a diflerenco wliicli naturally ex- 
pre.s8ed itself in tho contrast lietweon the old 
covtmant and the new. When tliis question fell 
into the background, as it soon did, the covenant 
phraseology went out of use. Augustine makes 
no use of the idea in his City of ami it i»lays 
no important part in the theology of Uoman Calhol- 

1 WliIIo in one paRsage (m. xi. 8) Ircnaiua distingulMhcs four 
distinct covenantH (namely, tbese with Noah [so the Greek text ; 
the liHlin readH *AJam,' and substitutes Noah for Abraham, 
omitting the latter], Ai)raham, Moses, and Christ), In general 
he recognizes only two, namely, the old covenant, or law, given 
through Moses, and the now, or gospel, given through Christ 
(ill. xii. 11 ; IV. ix. 1, xxxii. 2). According to this division, Go<r8 
dealing with man in the pre-Mosaic period is not to be conceived 
under tiio covenant relation, tho reason being that law is not 
needed by those who are just (iv. xvi. 2). The J4aw, !>>’ which 
Irenants means llio Jewish (iHremonial law, was added later 
be(‘4iUHO of sin, and was dcsliucd in time to be replaced by the 
Cliristian gospel, or now law of liberty {lex vinijicatrix, iv. xxxiv. 
4 ), as tho means tiirougli which alone full rigtiteousnoHS and 
salvation are made possible. 

We iiave thus in Irenwus three distinct stages in tho process 
of tiie Divine training of man— Uie pre-Mosaic period, typified 
by Abraham, In whicdi man W'orksout his own salvation through 
obedience to tiie natural law written on the heart; the period 
from Moses to Christ, in which his salvation is oonditioned upon 
fidelity to tiie Jewitih ceremonial law ; and the period of the 
gosywJ, in wliich tho ceremonial law is abrogated, and salvation 
deiMUids upon man's free fulfilment of the mond law, which 
Christ has realllrmed and reinforced with new sanctions. 
While, in general, the covenant idea is applied to the two 
later of these pcriotls only, in principle tho three belong to- 
gether, and, in one passage, tho covenant Idea is extended 
backwards to include tiie pru-Mosaic period. In this, as wo 
shall see, Irenseus is typical of the development of the later 
covenant theology. 

On the theology of Irenams, cf. Werner, ' Der Paulinismus des 
IrenHus,’ In 7V7, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 179-202, On the significance 
of IrensBUS in early Christian theology, cf. W. A. Brown, 
Ibtenct c/ Chritlidnityt Eidinburgh, 1903, p. 64 9. 


icisiii. ft was only when tho riso of a now ivlinious 
type, historically derived from ('atholicism” l,ut 
iiiuepeudcnt of it, brought tho (jiK'stiou of the dis- 
tinctive nature of Christianity again into i la* fore- 
ground, that tho subjects which engaged Iren.eus’ 
thought heoamo again of general ini (‘rest. Tliis 
eondititm emerged at the Keformatioii, and ono 
of its coiiseciuencos was tlie revival of the covenant 
idea. 

But, though (Catholicism contributed littledirectly 
to the preparation for this typo of theology, its in- 
direct contribution was jjreat. The conception 
of (jod as lawgiver and judge, tho expression of 
Christ’s work in terms of satisfaction and equiva- 
lence, the Conception of the (Christian (Uiurch as 
the inheritor of tho rights and juivileges of the 
Jewish Church, and the lo.ss of St. Paul’s sense of 
the novelty of Christianity as a historic religion, 
all lielped to prepare tho way for tlio use by Pro- 
testant theologians of OT legalistic ])lira.seology 
to describe a type of religious expcineneo wlio.se 
characteristic hiaturo w^as the denial of the possi- 
bility of salvatioJi hy w'orks. 

(2) The beginnings of the covenant theology . — 
Til tracing the history of the covenant theology in 
Protestantism, w’e have to recall tlie distimdion 
already mado between the covenant idea and tlie 
covenant theology. Tlie idea of the covenant or 
testanierit is used hy all tho KoforrmuH to oxpre.sa 
(Jlod’s gracious revelation to His jieople, both before 
and after Christ. Two such revelations were dis- 
tinguished, the CVr and the N'T, agreeing in sub- 
stance, hut ditfering in admiiiistratiou, and the 
nature at oiieo of the ngrtumient and of the dilVer- 
once forms the subject of a special locus in the 
early Protc^stant dogmatics [e.g. on the J^aw ami 
the Gospel ; on tlie diffcrcn(;e between the OT and 
the NT).* Bub the conception was not given the 
structural importance in the system wliic^h it later 
acquired, and which warrants us in speaking of a 
covenant theology as distinct from the covemant 
idea. 

Wo may take Calvin as typical of all fho Re- 
fc^rmers. Ho distinguishes the Cosjicl not merely 
from tho Law, but from earlier gracious revelations 
of God within the OT, yet ho hastens to add that 
we most not imagine tliat tho (io.spel has 
* HU<jce(xi»*(I tho wholo I.aw in Bnuh a HeriHo as to introdnro a 
(lilTerent method of Bivlvation. It ratlu'r eoiiflrmB ilm Law, and 
proves that everything whieh it }>i(>jnibcd is fulfilled. What waa 
shadow, it has mude subHlunoe. When Christ Hays that the Law 
and tho Trophota were until John, he does not eonsign Uio 
fathers to the eurac, which, as tho blaves of the I. aw, I iu-y could 
not cacape. He intimates tiiat they were only iinlmcd with tijo 
rudiments, and remained far beneath tho height of tlie Goh|k1 
d<M*trine. . . . Heneo we infer that, when the w’hole Law is 
8)Hikeii of, the Gohim‘ 1 diffcrH from it only in respect of clearness 
of luaiiifestiition’ (//wtifutes, ii. lx. 4).® 


1 Thus Calvin finds the agreement (1 ) in the eommon hope of 
immorUlity; (2) in the fact that lM)th were osUMished hy the 
mercy of God ; (3) in that 'they both had and kneu Christ, f he 
Mediator, by whom they were united to GwI and nuidc f'a]iabJo 
of receiving his promises.’ The ditTereiiCft consiMted (l)iii that 
in the old covenant the heavenly inheritanoo was exhibited 
under tho form of temporal hleMBings, wliich was not the case 
in fho now; (2) in that the OT typified Christ undor cerenumies 
which oxhihitod ‘only the image of truth, the shadow, not tho 
sulManco,' wheroas the NTgives us ‘ both tlie full Irulh and the 
entire body ’ ; (3) in that tho OT is litoral, and tho NT BiiiriUial ; 
(4) In that tho OT i« one of bondage, tlie NT one of liberty ; and, 
finally, (5) in that the OT is for ono people only, while tho NT is 
for all. Cf. Drown, Kneence of Christianity, p. 103 f. 

2 It is instructive to compare Calvin's view w'ith that of 
Ireritcus. Ho fnIhm’S Irenams in conceiving of two covenants 
or testaniontM, tho Old and tho New. He agrees with him further 
in that he doc.s not apply the term * covenant ' to God's primitive 
revelation to Adam in Paradiso. lie differs from Tremeus in that 
ho brings both covijnants under tho conception of grace rather 
than of law. Irenanis, like the (-'arly theologians in general, 
conceived salvation primarily in terms of the fulfilment of law. 
To Calvin, as to all the Reformers, salvation Isa means of repair- 
ing the damage wrought hy man’s transgression of law. Like 
IrcnwuB, Calvin reganls both covenants as expressions of a singlo 
principle. But, whereas Ircnmis carries forward tho idea of mi'rit 
from the Iaw and applies It to the Gospel, Calvin carries back the 
idea of tree grace into the Law, and interprets the latter by the 
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In thus emphasizing the essential unity of God’s 
dealings with His people, (Calvin is representative 
of all the Ueformcrs. Luther Miiid Melanchthon * 
recognize no ditrorence in principle between Gml’s 
dealings with His people under the old dispensation 
and under the new. Tlic lirst specific treatise on 
the covenant which the present writer has been 
able to discover is tliat of the Swiss reformer, 
Henry Bullingor, whi(di bears date 1534, and has 
for its title De TtHlanienlo sive ftxdtr^ Dei unico et 
(etemo. Bullinger, like his predecessors, recognizes 
only one covenant, namely, the covenant of grace.* 

The beginnings of the covenant theology in a 
technical sense are to be found on German soil, 
and precede the more famous school of Cocceiiis by 
more than lialf a century. Its representatives were 
Keformed theologians who, under tlie influence of 
a warm and vital piety, had developed a theology 
which differed in several respects from the stricter 
predestinarianism of Switzerland and France. This 
theology had three main characteristic-s. In the 
first place, it used the conception <>£ the Divine 
covenant, with its synonyms, f lic Church or the 
Kingdom, os a comprehensive theological idea to 
express the purpose at once of creation and of 
r6aem])tion, and to give unity to the rest of the 
system. In the second place, it associated this 
conception with the idea of the believer’s mystic 
union with Christ; and, in the third place, it 
deduced from the combination of these two con- 
ceptions, rather than from the doctrine of pre- 
destination, its doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints.* The two best known representatives of 
this theology wore Caspar Oleviamis and Zacharias 
UrsinuH, the authors of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism.* 

Olovianus’ most imjiortant dogmatic monograph, 
published anonymously in 1585, is entitled J)e mb- 
atantia fwderl^ gratuiti inter Deum et electos^ 
itemque de imdivs^ etc. This work, ns the title 
indiciates, discusses the nature of the free covenant 
between God and the elect, and the means through 
which its substance is coininunicatod to us. The 
substance of the covenant consists in God’s promise 
and oath that He will never be angry with His 

former. We may say, ind(‘o<l, that the characteristic feature of 
the Reformed theoloi^y la the attempt to use lo^al phraseology 
to express a gospel which is essentially antidegal ; aud the reason 
why the covenant idea finds such favour with its representatives 
is the foot that the covenant expresses an obligation voluntarily 
assumed on either side, and heuco not properly to bo brought 
under the sphere of necessity. 

1 Gt. the references in Kiistlin, LtUhers Theologie in ihrer 
g€§ehichtlichen Knlwicklung und ihrem inneren Zmam- 
menhaiuje\ {Stuttgart, 1S8S, 2 vols., esp. ii. 376 ff., Eng. tr. 
ii. 859 IT. 

3 Cf. his Loci Communes, ed. Kolde, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1690, 
esp. p. 21 1 ft. 

• The design of Ruliinger’s treatise Is to show that the gosi>eI 
is older than Judaisni, Muhainmoilanistn, and Catholmism ; 
indeed, that it goes back to ' Noah, Enoch, 8eth, Abel, Adam, 
who without circumcision pleased God through faith.’ Re holds 
that there is no Christian virtue oommended In the NT which 
was not equally cxeinpllflefl in the words and deeds of Abraham. 
Cf. the citations given by Rockwell, Die Doppetehe detf Land- 
gra/en Philipp von Hessen, Marburg, 1904, p. 223, note 2. 

4 So Ileppe, Dogmatik des deutschen Protest atUismus im 
IBten Jahrhwulert, Gotha, 1857, i. 14.S ff. Ileppe is the 
best authority on the German Reformed theology, and this 
work gives much information concerning works otherwise 
inaccessible to English readers. Cf. esp. pp. 1.39 ft., 18817. 

4 Besides Olevianus and Ursinus, }Iep{M uientions, os repre* 
sentatives of the covenant theology, Ancirew Il^turius, Professor 
of Theology at Marburg from 1641 to 1664 {Methodi theologuv 
siw ■prmcipuoruvi Christianas religionis loeorum eommunium, 
Basel, 1606) ; Peter Bo<iuinus. Professor of Theology at Heidel- 
berg, died 1.582 {Exegesis aivinm alque humancs Mivtavias, 
Heidelberg, 1561); Joachim Ounous {Exegesis perspicua et 
fertne integra contruuersias de sacra ccena, 1.574, ed. Scheffer, 
Marburg, 185.3) ; Sohnltis (’ Methodus theologim,’ 0pp. ed. S, i. 
2^.®-)*. Rapliael Eglin, Professor of Theology in Marburg 
{IHexodus theolofjica de jnagno Ulo iruitionis nostree in Chris- 
tum mysterio Horn. 6 ; De feedere. gratias ex loeo Rom. 8*1, 
Marburg, 1613), and esp. the theologians of Bremen, Matthias 
Martinius (CArMtiame doe^rinas mtmma capita. 1603), and 
Ludwig CrocMus {De pi-rseoeratUia sanctorum lihri septsm 
dogmatxci et apologetiei, Bremen, 1616). 


elect, but will receive them as sons of God and 
heirs of eternal life in Jesus Christ. This nromise 
ctmsists in the offering thnmgh the gospel of the 
Son of God, with the double benctit which He 
brings, namely, the remission of sins and renewal 
after the Divine image through the life-giving 
Spirit. These gifts are mode Known to us out- 
wardly, by the word and by visible signs, as a 
testimony of iigreenient between God and our- 
selves, and are conlirmed with inner eflicacy by 
the free gift of faith through the inflnite mercy 
of God to the elect. The work is introduced by a 
discussion of the following questions: (1) Who is 
(xod, the author of the covenant? (2) Who is man, 
with whom God establishes His covenant? (3) 
What is the nature of the covenant itself ? 

Kven more striking in its historic significance 
is an earlier treatise of Olevianus, the Expositio 
Symboli,^ in which the Ainistles’ Creed is inter- 
preted under the form of an exposition of the 
covenant of grace, the articles of the Creed being 
regarded as a brief statement of the terms of the 
covenant. It is to be noted that the first book of 
the De mh.Hnntia fvederis also takes the form of 
an exuosition of tne Apostles’ fJreed, the second 
book Being given to the proofs of tbo covenant. 
Under this lieail Olovianus discusses the function 
of the Church, ami more specifically the word ami 
the sacraments. Here wo see the covenant idea 
given structural signifieance and nuulc a com- 
jirehensivo conception under which the whole 
content of Christian faith and practice may bo 
brought,* 

Olevianus recognized in principle but a single 
covenant, namely, the covenant of grjice. It was 
reserved for his successors {e.g. Kapliael Eglin, 
and Matthias Martiuius) to extend the covenant 
idea to the relation of man before the Fall and 
to distinguish two covenants — that of works and 
that of grace.* With this distinction the scheme 
of the covenant theology in its later form is com- 
plete. 

(3) The covenant theology in PurUnjiiam . — 
Parallel with the movement already describeil, 
>ve find another developing on the other side of 
the channel. In English Puritanism, as we have 
alremly seen, the covenant idea found congenial 
soil, and the later treatises of Cocceiua ami his 
school ow^e quite as much to the impulse gained 
from English writers* as to the German theo- 
logians already referred to. 

1 Expositio SifviboU Apostolici, sive artieulorum Mei, in qua 
mmmti uraluiti Jwderis wterni inter Deum et fldeles breviter 
elversjniyue traelatur, Frankfort, 1.576. 

3 While aifreeingr in subatance with Oleviaima, Urainns does 
not irivo the covenant so important a place in tho strunture of 
his system. His views are set forth most fully in his Sum of 
the Christian Religion of 1598 {Corpus dontrince chrisliance 
ecclesiarum a papatu reformatarum, oontinens exjdicationes 
catecheticce D. Zachariee Ursini . . . studio Davidis Parti 
. . .). This work was tho outgrowth of Ursinus* lectures on 
the Heidelberg Catechism, first published in Geneva in 1584 ; 
afterwards in a fuller edition by David Parous in 1591. Parens’ 
work was a revision and amplification based upon his own notes, 
and included much matter for whicli Ursinus was not re- 
sponsible. This matter the later edition of 1598 omits, ami it 
may be regarded os the most authoritative statement of Ursinus’ 
views. It was often reprinted, and was translated Into English 
under the title. The Summe qf Christian Religion, by Dr. Henry 
Parry, rx>ndon, 1646. 

The discussion of tho covenant is introduced by Ursinus 
liotween Questions 18 and 19, which deal with the me<liatorship 
of Christ, and the gospel, and includes the following sub-heads : 
(1) What a covenant is ; (2) Whether it can be made without a 
mediator; (8) Whether there bo but one and the same cove- 
nant, or more; (4) In what the old and the new covenant 
agree, and in what they differ. 

*Cf. Heppe, op. eit. p. 197. It la an interesting auestlon 
when the inea of the covenant of Ood with Adam first makes 
its appearance. We find no trace of it in our canonical Scrip- 
tures. Schmidt (art. * Covenant ’ in E Bv) finds the first appear- 
ance of the idea in Sir 171*. but the reference is not altogether 
clear, and other commentators refer the passage to Sinai. 

4 Among Cocceius’ teachers, besides Martinius and Uroclus, 
was the English Puritan, William 
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The covenant idea makes its earliest appear- 
ance in English history in - practical rather than 
theoretical ftnn, in the ^National Coveiiaiita entered 
into by the Scottish people and their rulers. 
Those were solemn engagements, in which the 
nation as a whole pledged itself to be true to 
the revealed will of God as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, and interpreted with the stern literalism 
of the Puritan conscience. Such a national cove- 
nant is the so-called Second Scottish Confessivny a 
practical appendix to the early Confession of Knox 
(1560), to which the people publicly subscribed in 
the year 1581. It was frequently renewed in the 
course of the later history, and played a momentous 
part in the struggles of the Stuarts with their re- 
bellious felloAv-couiitrymen. It is not strange that 
an idea familiarized to the Scottish people in so 
dramatic a way should have received early literary 
expression. See art. Covenanters. 

One of the earliest Scottish monographs on the 
covenant l)ears date 1596, and is by Robert Kollock 
(1565-1698), a distinguished Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh {Qmcstioncs ct Rcspomioncs 
aliquot de fotdere Dei deque Sacramento quod 
foederis Dei sig'dlum est). llere already there is 
emphasized the close connexion between the cove- 
nant and the sacrament which is characteristic of 
the later history.* 

English nionographs wore frequent during the 
first half of the 17th century. An anonymous 
treatise, bearing date 1610, is dedicated to the 
mayor and magistrates of the town of Feversham 
in Kent.^ Like Olevianus, its author uses the 
covenant idea as a framework for the exposition 
of the Creed. His practical interest is apparent 
ill his emphasis upon the imiMu tance of renewing 
one’s covenant made in Imptism through ‘a con- 
tinual repeating ’ of it, which takes place in cate- 
chizing the chihlren of the faithful (p. 63). Other 
treatises by John Preston {The New Covenant ^ or 
the Saints" Portion^ lAmdon, 1629), and George 
J^owname {The Covenant of Grace, or an Exposi- 
tion upon Dublin, 1631), arc likewise 

practical in nature. 

The theological significance of the idea is appar- 
ent in the place given to it in systematic treatises. 
William Ames (1576 -1633) in his MediiUa S.S. Theo- 
logim (Eng. tr. Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 1642)* 
distinguishes two covenants — the law or covenant 
of works given to Adam in Paradise, having as its 
symbols the two trees of the Garden (l. x. 33), and 
tne covenant of grace made with the redeemed 
through Chri-st. Ames traces the various steps in 
the administration of the covenant of grace, dis- 
tinguishing not only the periods before and after 
Christ (the OT and NT), but also, under the first, 
the periods from Adam to Abraham, from Abraham 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ; arnl, under the 
second, the period from Christ to the end of the 
world and the eternal reign of the saints in heaven 
(I. xxxviii. xxxix.). In this he anticipates the 
later teaching of his pupil Cocceius. 

Even more detailed is the description of the 
covenant given by Ussher in his Body of Divinity.* 
Here the nature of the compact made by God with 
Adam is described in great detail, and man in the 
person of our first parent is declared to have pro- 

1 Mitchell ( AuMinhly, LonUuii. 1883, p. 377) c;iteH 
Uowie a8 another early Scottish rt.'prcsentative of the covenant 
theolojjy, but the present writer has not been able to verify the 
reference. 

2 Ths covenant between Ood and man playnely deAilared %n 
laying dotvn the chief est points qf ChrUttan religion, I^ondoD, 

Uf. also William Perkins, A Golden Chain, or the description 
of theoluffie (Workes, hoinlon, 1035, i. 70 f.); An exposition 
of the symboU or Vreede of the Apostles (ib. p. 104 ff.); John 
Downanie, The Swnme of Sacred Divinitic, London, n.<l.,bk. 1. 
ch. xvi., bk. ii. ch. I. , o , . ^ 

♦ A Body of Divinitie, or the Suninie and Substance qf 
Ckrietian IttUgion, Loudon, 1046. 


iiiiseil ‘by that power wliich ho had received to 
keep the whole law, liinding himself over to 

S Linishment in case ho did not obey’ (p. 120). 

11 tho other hand, the covenant of graeo was 
made by ‘God alone,’ who, immediately after 
man’s fall in Paradise, declare^l to Adam His 
gracious purpose to save the elect through (Christ 
(p. 158).* 

Through Ussher the covenant idea received its 
first confessional expression in I’uritanism. It 
appears in the 21st article of the Irish Articles, 
of which he was the author, and from them passed 
^ the Westminster Confession of Faith, in which 
it forms the subject of a special chapter (vii.).* 

Tho covenant was frc(|uently discussed in the 
latter half of the 17th century. It appears not 
only in the work.s of the great Puritan theologians, 
Kicliard Baxter* (1015-1691), and John Owen* 
(1616-1683), but in niaiiy monographs by men less 
known to fame, e.g. John Saltniarsh,® Tliomas 
Blake,® William Allen,’ Edward Leigh,® and 
Daniel Williams.** It filled an important rOle 
in the controversies that divided tlio <lificrent 
parties in the Church, and a correct understanding 
of its nature and scope was regarded as one of the 
prime requisites of a sound orthodoxy. 

Thu.s, as we have alreatly seen, the stri(‘ter and 
the looser prtMlestiiiariaiis were divided as to the 
conditionality of the covenant of grafts. The 
stricter preilestinarians denied that it was con- 
ditioiial at all. Like Ussher, they ludd that God 
alone was its author, or, at most, God an«l Christ. 
Representatives of this view were Saltmarsli and 
Crisp. Others, like Owen and Baxter himself, hold 
to a true conditionality. They distinguished be- 
tween tho cfivenaiit of redemption, made lielween 
the Father and the Son, and tlic covenant of grace, 
made by the Father with the elect in Christ ; 
and, while they held that tho redeemeil were 
enabled to fulfil their ])art only throiigli the grace 
which (fiirist had merited for them, yet they 
believed in preaching as though all depended upon 

1 Cf. ftlHo The Marrow of Mmlern Divinity, in two])art9, 1646, 
1649, by E. F.,edite<l with liilnxIiK tioti, Notes, andnn Ai>pendi3i, 
Biographical and Bililiographlcal, by C. G. M‘Urie, 1962. Tho 
sub-title of this ' epoch'inarkiiig, if not epoch-making,' work, as 
M'Crie calls it, reads: ‘Touching hotli the Covenant of Works, 
and the Covenant of Grace : with their use and end, lioth in the 
time of the Old Tustaiiicnt and in the time of the New ’ (Confev- 
sions of the Church of Scotland, K<lin)>iirg)i, 1UI)7, p. 60). 

2 Even more prominent is the iiso made of the covenant idea 
in the.S’wmo/ Saving Knowledge, a lirief compendiuin of do<v 
trine which appeared in Scotland in 1660, and is hound up with 
the Confession and Catechisms in many of tho later H(;otlish 
ediliniis. Here the lanmiagu of hargain and sale appears in its 
haldest form {e.g. Head II.: ‘By virtue of the foresaid bargain, 
inatle l>efore the world ix'gaii, He, i.e. Christ, is, in ail ages, 
since the lull of Adam, still upon the work of applying actually 
tlie purf.hased benefits unto the elect : and that lie dotli by way 
of entertaining a covenant of free grace and reconciliation with 
them through faith in IJimself, by wiiioh covenant He niakes 
over to every believer, a right and interest in Himself, and in 
all His blessings.’ 

SCI. his riain Scripture Frwf of Infants' Church- Member- 
ship and Baptism*, London, 16.66 (i»p. lOOff., 112 ff., 223ff., 
326 IT.), o-s well as his Preface to Allen’s Discourse on the Nature, 
Ends, and Difference of the Two Coreiumls, Ix>ndoji, 1673. 

4Cf. his Doctrino of Justification by Faith, chs. viii. xiii.; 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Terse re ranee {Works, etl. G«KiId, 
xi. 205), Edin. 18.61-55, Salvs Klectorum Sanguis Jesti, or the 
Death of Death 171 the Death of Christ (floold’s ed., x. 16811.). 

s Free Grace, or the Flountufs of Christ's Blood freely to 
Sintters“. l<oiiilon, 1640. 

« Vindirias Fwileris, or a Treatise of the Covenatit (\f God, 
etitered with f/winkinde, eU:., Jjondon, 16.63, The Coccnanf 
SealeA, or a Treatise of the Sarramenls of both Cooe7iante, 
pole7aicaU and practicall, especially of the Sacraments of the 
Covenant of Grace, Ijondnn, 16.66. 

7 A Discourse of the. Nature, Enils, and Difference of the Two 
Covmaiits, liOiidon, 1673. 

6 A Treatise of the Divine Pronmes, in fire books. ... hi 
the. foure last a declaratiun of the covrnant itself, the b^mdle 
and hotly of all the Prumisvs, London, HW.3. 

^Gospel Truth Stated and Vindicated, ivhcrem some of Dr. 
Crisp's opinions are conKidercd, and the offposile (Tilths are 
jdainly stated and ctmfirmed, London, 1692. 

w Cf. Owen , Doctritie of Juatificatimi, by Faith , ch. viii. ( H'oritu, 
ed. Qoold, v. iOl). 
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the action of the human will. The tract of W illiams, 
already referred to, gives an iiiteresting picture of 
the^ auoBtiouH in controversy, and the extent to 
whicn the stricter party were willing to carry tlieir 
logo. 

That these controversies were not confined to Old 
England, but speedily found their way across the 
water, finds intcrestinfv confirmation in a treatise 
of Peter Bulkeley, which n.p|>eared in London in 
1640, and is entitled The Goapel Covenant^ or the 
Covenant of Grace opened. It gives the substance 
of sermons preached by its author in his parish in 
Concord, in New England. Ho speaks of groat 
divisions which had arisen about the covenant, and 
some busybodies who called the preachers * legall 
preachers,’ and said that they were ‘ wholly ignor- 
ant of the covenant of grace, and . . . shut up 
under a covenant of workes.’ The reference is 
evidently to the rising Antinomianism which is 
associated with the name of Anne Hutchinson, 
• that wretched Jezabell,’ as Bulkeley calls her 
(p. 293). Bulkeley, who himself seems to have 
been a man of moderate views, gives a list of the 
questions in dispute, e.g. (1) whetlier the covenant 
of grace was made between (lod and man, or only 
between God the Father and Christ ; (2) what is 
the meaning of the refereri(;e to Abraham’s seed in 
Gal 3*® ; (3) what the <;ovenant of Sinai was, 
whether of works or of grace ; (4) whether justi- 
fication may be evidenced by sanctification ; (6) 
whether the commandment commanding faith be a 
commandment of tlie law ; (6) whether faith be 
a condition antecedent to justification or only conse- 
quent ; and (7) whether the conditional [uomises 
be promises of free grace or no (Preface, p. 3). 

The theoretical difference had its practical effect In the 
doctrine of the C’hnrch. The quention here turned on how far 
it was iKisHible to preserve the purity of the Church in the 
administration of the Ha<'ranu>ntH an<l utu'.lusiastioal discipline. 
All but the Uaptists a^rreed that the ct^venant of grace, like the 
Abrahamic covenant of the t>T, included the children of beliovere, 
and therefore defended the practtice of hifanl luiptlsm. But this 
position raised perplexing questions as to the adminiatration of 
the other sacraments, flinco baptism could rightfully be ad- 
niinisturud to some who were not regenerate, why should the 
]i<ml's Supper be condnod any more strictly '( Why not rccoff- 
ni7.e that tbe covenant c-onferred tijK>n the children of believers 
certain ecclesiastical rijjfhts which extended beyond the circle of 
the elect, and be willinj? to accept a dogmatical, as tlistinct from 
a Justifying, faith as the sufficient ground for admission to the 
Supper Y This was the position taken by Blake in his intereHting 
treatise entitled The Covenant Seated — a position which brought 
him into a controversy with Baxter, in which it must bo con- 
fessed that he puts that sturdy defender of the larger liberty to 
sore straits to defend his more exclusive position on this point.^ 
These practical controversies also had their echoes in America. 
The question as to those who could rightly be admitted to 
the liorfl’s Supper was one wliich agitated the New Kngland 
churches for many years, and in the so-called half-way covenant 
the laxer practice advocated hy Klake was long prevalent.^ 

A typical exauqilc of the I’liritaii treat ineut of 
the covenant is William Strong’s postliunious 
Discourse of the Two Covenants (Lonaon, 1678), a 
voluminous treatise of 447 largo quarto pages, tlif 3 
substance of which was originally delivered in the 
form_ of sermons. Comparing it with similar 
treatises by Continental writers, W'O notice its 
practical interest, wliich appears (1 ) in the constant 
ai)i)lication of the points made to tlio dillcrcnt 
Classes of peojde living in Strong’s own day ; (2) in 
the enijdiasis laid ujum the obligations created by 
the covenant as distinct from its liencfits ; and 
(3) in its full discussion of the covenant relation of 
the children of believers. On the last point he 
leans to the views of Blake rather than to the 
stricter views of Baxter. H e claims federal holiness 
lor the chihlrcn of the righteous n.s ilistinct from 
the peisonal holiness of regeneration ; but he does 
^ pp. 114, 1S9. Blake's argument wlt-h Baxter turns ujion 
the quosuon whether faith that is short of JuKtifying entitles to 
oapttHin, but the principles involved apply with oven greater 
ron*e to the more radical position taken by Blake with reference 
to the Lord’s Supper. 

nn ^ IHatory qf the New England 

Thevlogy, Chicago, 1907, p. glff. 


not specifically apply the principle involved to the 
question of the Lord’s Supper. 

(4) Cocceius and his school . — The moat eminent 
representative of the covenant theology is un- 
doubtedly John Koch, or, as he is better known by 
his Latin name, Cocceius. He was born in Bremen 
in 1603, studied Hebrew under Matthias Martinius, 
and theology under Ames and Crocius. He was 
Professor of Theology successively at Bremen, 
1630-1636 ; at Franekcr, 1636-1660, where be suc- 
ceeiled Ames ; and at Leyden, 1660-1669, where he 
died. He became the leading opponent and re- 
former of the scholasticism [of his aay, and by his 
more historiidil treatment of theology prcpareu the 
way for the later discipline of Biblical Theology. 
In this attempt he found a fruitful clue in the 
covenant idea, which he used as the organizing 
principle of his system. 

Cocceius’ leading monograph is entitled Summa 
docirinoR de fasdere et teatamento Deit and was 
published at Leyden in 1648.' After a discussion 
on the meaning of the word foedtia, or * covenant,* 
he defines the covenant of God as nothing else 
* than the Divine declaration of the method {ratio) 
of perceiving the love of God and of obtaining 
union and communion with him’ {Operaf Amster- 
dam, 1673, i. 10). It diftbrs from human covenants 
in the absence of the mutual feature. God alone 
initiates it, yet it becomes complete only when 
man hy Goa’s grace hinds himself to accept its 
provisions.* 

Cocceius, like earlier theologians, distinguishes 
two covenants, that of works and that of grace. 
The sum of the former is the law, both natural and 
written. It is made with Adam for himself and 
for all his descendants, except Christ. It was 
abrogated in a fivefold way ; (1) so far as the possi- 
bility of its fulfilment is concerned, hy sin ; (2) so 
far as its condemnation is concerned, by Christ, as 
sot forth in the promises and apprehended by 
faith ; (3) so far as its terror is concerned, hy (he 
jiromulgation of the new covenant; (4) so far as 
the struggle with sin is concerned, hy the death of 
the body ; and (6) so far as all its enccts are con- 
cerned, oy the resurrection from the dead. 

The new covenant is the agreement between the 
Father and Christ as the second Adam, wherein 
Goddoclare.sHis purpose, in consideration of Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice, to save certain individuals hy 
working in them faith through the word of promise 
and the gift of the Spirit, and to confirm the same 
by the institution or the Church, with its sacra- 
ments. This covenant is set forth in various ways, 
both before and after the coming of Christ. It was 
made known to Adam in Paradise through the 
institution of sacrifice, and renewed to Abel, Enoch. 
Noah, Abraham, and to all the people of Israel 
through Moses. But its most glorious promulga- 
tion was through the coining of Christ Himself in 
the flesh, and the full revelation of God’s loving 
purpose which He made. In this connexion, 
(Jocceius is led to treat at length of the difference 
iKitween the economics of the OT and of the NT, 
and to iiidicate wherein the superior excellence of 
the NT consists. 

The novelty of Cocceius* treatment consists not 
so much in the special ideas which he eniuiciates as 
in the detail in which they are carried out, and, 
above all, in the free use which lie makes of the 
Biblical material. The idea of the twofold covenant, 

1 Later enlarged edd. 1664, 1660. The covenant Is also treated 
at length in (j^ceius’ Summa Theologioe ex Sacria Scripturis 
repetita (Leyden, 1602, Ainsterdani and Geneva, 1065). of which 
Uie covenant of works forms the subject of the eighth locus, and 
the covenant of grace of the fourteenth and following loci. 

Cocceius distinguishes between that form of covenant !n 
which no condition is required on man's pari (e.g. the promise to 
Noah that day and night shall never fail) and the more usual 
form, which includes the stipulation of acceptance and obedience 
by man. 
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as we liave seen, goes back to Cocceius’ teacher, 
Matthias Martiiiius ; the distinction of dillerent 
periods within tlic OT dispensation is recognized by 
Arnes, but there is a breath of freedom and of 
originality about Cocceius* treatment which gives 
it a distinction of its own. It broke away from the 
prevailing tradition of the contemporary scholas* 
ticism, and it called forth, as such innovations 
always do, bitter opposition on the part of those 
who sat in the scat of authority.^ Cocceius, tem- 
IK'ratc, and devout as lie Mas, soon found himself 
the centre of a hitter controversy, and, what was 
probably the last tiling in the world which lie 
intended, the founder of a school. 

Among the representatives of the scdiool of 
Cocceius may bo mentioned Wilhelm Momma, ^ 
Francis Ihirmann,* Johann Braun, ^ Johann van 
der Wayen,® and Hermann Witsius.® Tire treatise 
of Witsiua on the economy of the covenants was 
early translated into English, and had many readers 
iHjtli in England and in America. It is one of the 
best sources for the knowledge of the covenant 
theology in its later and more developed form.’ 

After an initial discussion of the covenant in 
general, Witsius begins by describing the covenant 
of works. He takes up successively Uie contracting 
parties, the law or the condition, the promises by 
which it was accompanied, the penal sanction 
which was att.achcd to it, and the sacraments by 
which it was sealed. He speaks of its violation by 
man’s sin, and its conseiiucnt abrogation hy Codin 
favour of the neAV covenant of grace. Like Cocceius, 
Witsius distinguishes between the covenant of re- 
demption, made by the Father with the Son, and 
the covenant of grac-e, made by Cod M’ith the. elect. 
The substance of this is set fortli under the familiar 
theological heatls of ‘election,’ ‘ eilectnal calling,’ 
‘ regeneration,’ * faith,’ etc. ; and then its ditlerent 
economies or dispensations in the OT and NT, 
with their siwmal sacraments and ceremonies, arc 
discussed at Icngt h. 

With this treatment, the covenant theology 
reaches its final ilevclopment. Those M’1 i<» come 
after add notliing in principle to that M'liich has 
gone before. 

{.'i) The later history.— It is not ncc!c.saary to 
follow the later history in detail. Treatises on the 
covenant continued to he written bf>tli in England 
and on the Continent. Ezekiel Hoi»lvins, Bishoj) 
of Londonderry, left the manuseri])t of a series of 
sermons on tlie doctrine of the two covenants, 
posthumously puhlishetl in 1712, in wdiich ho de- 
clares that ‘of all the mysterious depths in Christian 
religion, tliero is none more necessary for our 
information or more influential upon our practice 
than a right apprehension and a distinct knowledge 
of the do(!triiie of the covenants ’ (p. 2). Thomas 
Boston, a Scottish rresbyterian ( 167G-1732), wrote a 
treatise on the covenant of grace,® which was often 
roimhlished both in England and in America, and 

1 Among the leaders In the attack jiikmi Cocceius were Samuel 
MaresiuB, Professor of Theologj’ at Oroningen, and Gisbertus 
Voetius, Professor of Theology at Utrecht. 

J)e varia Miiditiane et statu ecclfsiw Dei sub trijMci 
(Tconomia pafrinreharutn ao Testamenti Veteris ac deni<jM 
JVort, Amsterdani. 2 vols., 4th ed., llasel, 1718. 

» S.ijnopsis TheologUe et specmtiin ceconomuje firderum Dei ah 
initio 8(rmlorum usque ad consummatioium eorum, Utrecht, 
1671. 

4 Doctrina ferderum, sive systema theologioe didacOcce et 
elenctUue, Amsterduin, 16^._ 

* Sv liana theol<uji<p Christiana), 1689. 

« De. amnomia jirdcnim Dei cmn hominitais lihri in., 1«77. 

7 Olliers wlio were Inlluenccd by Crxiceius were Abraham 
ITeidaniis (iri{)7-l678 ; Corpus thenloipm Christiana iri to. lueos 
diffestnvi, KiSO) and van Til {The.ohujia utrivsqve compendium 
cum natnratis cum revelata, Leyden^ 1764), though in the irose 
of both those writers the Oartesian influprice is also apparent 
(«d. Gass, np. cit. ii. 360 iT. 321, note). 

H A View of the. Coreuant of Grace, from the Sacred Recorils, 
posthuninusly jiublished by his son, ^omas Hoston. Boston also 
left among his jiapors a similar treatise on the covenant of works, 
whicli was published in 1798, with a preface by Michael Boston. 


had tlie rare compliment paid it of being embodied, 
with scarcely the change of a word, in a M-ork 
written nearly a hundred years later (.1. Cohi^uhoun, 
Treatise on ike Coveimnt of Graeey — not, indeed, 
without handsome acknow^'ledgment on tlie part of 
the borrower. On the Continent, Turretin “ gave 
the covenant idea a large place in his theology, and 
with his system it passed to America, to reajipoar 
in the feueralism of the Princeton theologians, 
Charles and A. A. Hodge.* It has continued down 
to our day to form one of the prominent tenets of 
evangelical Calvinism.^ 

On the other liand, Jonathan Edwards makes 
little use of the covenant idea. W bile the covenant 
is occasionally mentioned in his history of redemp- 
tion, the reference is only incidental, ainl the idea 
exercises no formative influence upon the structure 
of the work. This is the more striking because of 
the extent to which Edwards holds fast to the 
main tenets of the older Calvinism. The reason is 
not far to seek. Edwards’ primary interest was in 
the eternal law of tilings. Not will, but nature, 
was fundamental in his thought of (lod. To such 
a theology the covimant idea, born as it was of the 
effort to Iniiit the Divine arbitrariness, was foreign. 
With the stricter predestinariaiis, like Crisp and 
Saltmarsli, the covenant idea had long been simply 
a form into which the wdne of a very different 
gospel had been poured.® Eihvards, before all 
things the original thinker, was not interested in 
preserving a form to which then*. Mas no content to 
correspond. To tho federal theologians, on the 
other hand, the covenant idea answered a real 
need. Their conception of freedom involved powder 
to the contrary, both in tho case of man and of tiod. 
In the former case, it was the foundation of human 
rasponsildlity, and tlie covenant of Morks Mas 
conceived as a real transaction hctM cen different 
individuals.® In the latter case, it gave free scope 
to the electing grace of Cod ; and the covenant of 
grace, as we have already seen, lupl its significanco 
iis determininL^ tho channel witliin whicli (hxl, in 
the exercise of His Divine sovereignty, had deter- 
mined to confine tho river of His grace. God 
might have acted otherwise, if Ho had chosen, so 
the argument ran, hut Ho Mas pleased to do thus 
and BO, and this sovereign pleasure He lias made 
known to us through the gracious covenant 
int<7 which He has entered M'ilh man through 
(Jirist. 

It is, no doubt, the M’eakening of this conc(‘ption 
of frceilom in our day M'hich explains the falling 
into the background of the covenant theology. 
Arhitrarines,s, whether on man’s part or on (Murs, 
is no longer the prevailing danger against which 
theologians are concerned to guard, and, in a M’orld 
of law, other terms than those of private ngreement 
seem better fitted to express the profound est and 
most abiding relationships hetM ceii God ami man. 
It M'ould, however, he a mistake to minimize the 
services rendered by the covenant tlieology to 
Chri.stiaii progress. Artificial in its account, of the 
relation lietwecn God and man, it M’as in reality 

1 K«linburifh, 1818. Araon)^ others to wlioin tho author ox- 

proHSoB his indobtvdncss aru the not tiifln rto inon- 

tioaodia this art. : C’loppeiihurjr, Moor, Krskiiio, brown, llervcy, 
Gib, M airhead, and Gill. 

2 Kraacis Turretin, Jnstitulio Thcohujite Kleiieticir, Goneva, 
KJTtl-SS {Opera, New V'ork, 1847, I. OllilT., Ihjcaw viii. ; li. 
161 IT,, fyicuB xii.). 

3(Jh.'irluB nodffp, Systematic Theologp, New York, 1871-73, ii. 
117 IT-, 354 IT.; A. A. llodtjo, Outlines t>f Theology , rewritten and 
enlarged, Now York, 1876, pp. 3()‘,1IT., 307 fT. 

* Cif, the use of thf covenant idea l)y Timothy Dwight, in hla 
I'henluqy, Explained and Defended (Middletown, 1818, i. 437, 
ii. 267 ff.). 

6 lloppo (op. dt. i. 143 IT.) calls attention to t.lio difTerence of 
interest which separated tho early covenant theologiuiiH from tho 
BtricbT predeBtinariaiiH, wit h whose teaching their system had so 
much else in common. 

6 This interest appears with special clearncsB in the American 
federalists. Cf. A. A. Hodge, op. cit. p. 3l6f., (Questions 6, 0. 
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deuigned as a protest against arbitrariness. Un- 
trustwortliy in its view of tlie development of the 
Biblical religion, it helped to prepare the way for a 
more scientitic treatment of the Biblical history. 
To its more earnest advoirates the covenant the<i- 
logy, as distinct from the type of thought which it 
opposed, expressed tin? dinereiiee lietween a God 
whose purpose was known and whose character 
could be trusted, and a God whoso nature was 
mysterious and whose ai^tions were unpredictable. 
Few terms were riclier in experimental significance 
to those who had been trained to understand it 
than that whicli gives its title to this article, for 
none more fully revealed the heart of God. Writ- 
ing to his son-in-law, Fleetwood, Cromwell sends 
the following message to his daughter : * Bid Jier 
bo cheerful, and rejoice in the Lord, once and 
again ; if she knows the covenant, she cannot hut 
do so.’ ^ ‘ The covenant,’ says Kdward Leigh, in 
the title to his Treatise of the Divine Promises, 
Lond. 1()33, ‘ is itself the bundle and body of all the 
promises.’ 

Litbratpr*.— T he more iiniM)rUint works on the oovonant 
have betn o.ited in the article. On the Iliblical iisafye, H4*e A. B. 
Davidson, Theol. of OT, Edin. 1904, p. ‘2Hy IT., and his art. ‘Cove- 
nant,* in IJDB ; art. ' Covenant,’ in Klii ; R. Kraetaschmar, 
Die Bundeswrstellunij ini AT, Marburg, 1896; Valeton, in 
ZATW xii. [1892] 1-22; 221-260, xlii. [1893] 245-279 ; A. Bertho- 
let, Die SMlunff der Israeliten nnd derjtiden zu den Fremden, 
Freiburg, 1890, pp. 46, 87 ff., 176, 214 ; W. Robertson Smith, 
Rel. Sein.'J, Lomion, 1894, pii. 269ff., SJ2ff., 47»ff.; W. M. 
Ramsay, art. ‘ Covenant,’ in Expositor, 6th Her. viii. (Nov. 1898), 
321-330. 

On the history of the covenant theology in general, cf. Diestel, 
‘Htudlen zur Fodoraltheologie,* Jahrh. /. deutHch. Theol. x. 
[Ootha, 1805] 2091!.; T. M. Lindsay, art. ‘Covenant Theo- 
is tirit. and For. Keanael. RevieuK3\\\y 1879, p. 621 ft, ; 
G. P. Fisher, Discussions in llmory and Theology, N.Y.,1880, 
pp. 855*409 ; M. Schneckenbnrger, Ve.ryleichende Darstellvng 
des Inther. vnd reform. Lehrltsgriffs, Stuttgort, 1866, il. 1401!. ; 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Chrisil. Dogmatik'^, Konigsborg, 1803, i. 77 ff. ; 
and the relevant sections in the histories of W. Gass (GrscA. der 
prot. Dogwulik in ihrem Zuminmenhaiuje rnit der Theol. iiber- 
naupt, Merlin, 1867, ii. 2341!.), and A. Scnweizer(Z)te Glaubens^ 
lehre der evangel. ’Tefirrm. Kirehe, Zurich, 1844, k 108 flf.). Cf. 
also Emanuel Graf von Korff, Die Anfdnge der FQderaltheologie 
und ihre erste A nsgestaltung in Zurich vnd Holland, Bonn, IJKiS. 

The most reliable account of the beginnings of the covenant 
theology in (lerinany is found in H. Heppe, Dogmatik des 
dextfschen PruteMantiinnus ini lOten Jahrhun<lerl, Gotha, 1867, 
i. 139 ff., 1881!., in which a full description is given of the 
content of many works otherwise inaccessible to English 
readers. The theology of CocA'eius and his school is fiUIy dis- 
ciiHscd in the works of Gass and of Diestel, already mentioned, 
where references to the literature imw bo found. On the 
covenant theology in HiiritaniMin, cf. C. G. M’Crie, The. Confes- 
sinns of the Chvreh of Scotland, Edlnbmgh, 1907, p. 06 ff.; A. F. 
Mitchell, The Theology of the Reformed Chxirch, with special 
reference to the Westminster Standards (in Report of Proceedings 
of the Second General Council of the PreMbytorian ChurcdicM, 
1880, p. 477). 

Besides the works ciU>d in the text may bo mentioned 
F. Gomanis, De Fmlere Dei, 1594 ; Wendelin, Systema 
Majus, 1666 ; J. Ball, Treatise on the Covenant of (irnee, 1045 ; 
Burgess, Vindicitv (referred to by Blake, in his Cownant 
Seal^)’, Cotton, 2'he Covenant of God’s Free Oracr, (164.5); 
and S. Charnock, Discourse of God's being the Author tf 
Ileennciliatixm (Nichol’s ed. of the Puritans), iii. 371 ff. H. 
Malcom, in his Theological Index (references to the princip.al 
works in ever^ dcnartiuent of religious literature), UosUiri, 
1808), p. 180, gives the titles of a number of works not ocxies* 
sible to the present writer, but wif.hout exact description {e.g. 
HiiLsemann, De Facto Dei ; Mu.saeus. De Factis Dei aim 
Uominilms ; Bostock, On the Covenant of Grace ; BelK Covenant 
of Groce and of Works ; Dixon, Nature of the Two Covenants ; 
Taylor, On the Covenant of Grace ; Kelley, The Divine Cove- 
nants, etc.X 

A good monograph on the history of the covenant theology is 
still a desideratum. W. ADAMS BROWN. 

COVETOUSNESS.— CovetousnesH in its most 
general meaning expres.sos an eager desire to gain 
some pos8cs.sion on whicli tlie heart is set. At first 
the desire, though strong, may bo innocent and 
even commendahle. Tliu.s (kixton says (Gooffroy 
de la Tour-Tdindry, i. ii.) : ‘ She ever covey ted the 
liees and love of her lord,’ and Shakespeare re- 
iiresents the King in Henry V. (Act iv. Sc. 3) as 
saying : 

I Letter 199, tkrl\U«'M edition, quotofl by Lindsay, In Brit, and 
For. Evangel. Rev., July 1879, p. 621 ff. ' 


* By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed uiKin my cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my gannents wear ; 

Much outward things dwell not in my desires ; 

But If it bo a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive.’ 

In the AV of the Bible the word * covet* is com- 
monly of evil significance, but it is also used to 
tran.slatc words of gootl import. Thus in 1 Co 
12*^ we have St. Paul’s exhortation, * Covet [RV 
“Desire”] earnestly the best gifts,’ Keen desire, 
how'cver, was u.siially associated with unworthy 
objects, and Hobbes {Leviathan, I. vi. 26) went so 
far as to declare : ‘ Desire of Riches [is called] 
Covetonsnesse : a name used alwayes in significa- 
tion of blame.’ 

In distinction from avarice {q.v.), covetousness 
emphasizes the desire for things not possessed ; 
avarice, the undue retention of actual possessions. 
Thus, in covetousness the very desire may consti- 
tute ail evil, and possibly St, Paul, in his declara- 
tion of the way in which sin came home to him 
(Ro7^*^*), dwells upon the part played by the Tenth 
Commandnicnt in the prociws, because inonlinate 
desires are there condemned. The possessions 
sought may not he an evil in themselves, hut the 
lieart’s desire may he iimliily set upon them. An 
all-ahsorhing passion for material oossessions may 
Ihj restrained by the experience of their inability Ui 
constitute real liappiness in life, and by the know- 
ledge that, sooner or later, all material things 
must lie left behind at death ; but this passion is 
efiectively curbed only when a still more passionate 
desire for the nobler possessions of mind and spirit 
and life lays liold of the heart. 

The evil in covetousness may bo due, however, 
not merely to tlu? streimth of the desire, hut to the 
fact tliat the object or desire is the |)Ossession of 
some one else. It may he noble to seek to possess 
the spiritual insight or the Cliristian grace of 
another, for the imparting of sucli a gift ennobles 
and enriches both giver and receiver ; hut to desire 
a nciplilionr’s land or goods is to seek his im- 
poverishment. When A hah coveted Naboth’s vine- 
yard (1 K 21), and David coveted Uriah’s wife 
(2 S 11), they fell into deadly sin, and similar 
desires bring shame and guilt on those who cherish 
tlieiii. Wlicn these desires are expressed in acts, 
they are condemned by the law as crimes. True 
restraint is exendsed only wlieii the rights of others 
are recognized and honoured. 

’rhe very spring of covetousness is found in the 
coinmoii experience that what is not possessed 
seems always most desirable. The viitucs ami 
defects of actual possessions arc known by the 
owmers, but the blessings tliat are lieyond reach 
are painted by the imagination in glowing colours, 
and incite the heart to ardent desire. This tendency 
lias led to some noble achievements, hut it is also 
the source of amusing comedies, and of many of the 
deepest tragcilics of life. The very opposite state 
of mind is lia})pily represented in the reply that 
Janies Smetham gave to a friend when he was 
asked t-o go to Rome and Venice : 

‘I Huppoae I ought to wish to go with you to Rome and 
Venice. . . . Nothing but a bjuihc of duty will ever drive me to 
Rome and Venice. My ditllculty is to appreciate our little hack- 
garden, our copper beech, our weeping ash, our little nailed-up 
rose tree, and twisting yellow creepers' (Letters of James 
Smetham, London, 1892, p. 86!.). 

Literaturb.— H. L. Martensen, Christian Ethics (General), 
Erllii. 1886, p. 106ff. ; Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
Killn. 1902, p. 866 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the 
King, I^ndon, 1887, p. 460. D. MACRAK TOD, 

COW (Hindu). ‘—The belief in the sanctity of 
the cow, which is a very prominent feature of 
flindiiism, seems L) have lieen inherited by the 
Indians from pre-historie times, heiore they and 

1 For the place of the cow in other religions, see art. Animals 
in vol. i. p. 606 ff . 
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the Iranians liad separated. In tlie Ave.sta' we 
meet with a Divine heinj^ callril urnni (<>r 

(josliunin), lit. ‘the seal of tin? eow,’ who is re- 
gar<l<*(l (IS the. ])ersoiiilicaUoii and ;;uardian of 
livin;' heiiij^s. Similarly, in the Kigveda tlni 
iriystiea! relation l>etwe<m the eow and the niii- 
verse is several tiim’.s alluded to.^ It is further 
developed in the Atharvaveda, one liyiuii of which 
(x. 10) is addressed to Vasa, tlm prototype <»f cows, 
arul a kind of generatiiij( yu’iiKhplo of the universe ; 
and another (iv. 11) to Anadvan, the primeval ox, 
to whom a similar function is attributed. In Vedic 
times the word go^ ‘cow,’ was iiHe<l to express some 
other ideas, not merely in an allcy^orical way, but 
rather in a mystical sense so as to suyijy^est a 
mysterious connexion bctw(ien tlieni and the cow. 
Thus in the NaigJKtnhtkn (the nTicieiit list of Vedic 
synonyms, on wliicli Yaska commented in the 
Nirukta) the word <70, which ori^^dnally and usually 
denotes ‘ cow,’ is y^iven as a synonym of (1) earth, 
(2) heaven, (3) rays of light, (4) speecli, and (0) 
singer.^ The Earth especially was concrcived under 
the ligurc of a cow, and is so reproscntetl in latiw 
mythology, d’his idea goes back to the Vedic 
Samhitaa, In a hymn, or rather a urose piece, of 
the Atharvaveda (viii. 10), Virjij, wlio ‘verily was 
this universe in the begiIl^i^g^’ is extolled, and she 
is said to have come to various classes of being.s ; 
in paragraphs 22-29 sho <!omes to Divine beings 
ana men, who milk from her things characteristic 
of their functions — the milker, the calf,'* and tlic 
milking-vessel being stated in each ease. I’ara- 
graydi ‘24 runs thus ; 

‘She asopiidfd ; she catno to mpn; men calhsl to her: “O 
rich ill chppr, come !" ; of hor Manii non of VivaH\uiit wa8 yoiinyf 
(lit. earth was v<'HK('I ; her I'rMii son of Vena inilki'd; 

from her ho milked both cultivation and ^rain.*® 

This passage cordains the germ of a mvth which 
}ia.s been fully developed in the Punltias.® 

‘l^fthu, son of Vfiia, having heen conKtilntcd univt.TKal 
monarch, desired to ri'cover for his subjects cdiblo plants, 
which, durinjf the prp(u>dimr pfriod of anarcliy, hud ail pprished. 
He therefore assaihsl the Earth, which, assnmiiiff the form of a 
cow, tied from him ami trttvcr8<*d all the heavenly regions. At 
last she yielded to him, and promisorl to fecundate the soil with 
her milk. Thereupon 1‘rtini flattened the surfa<'e of the earth 
with hia liow, uprooting and thrusting away hundreds and 
thousands of mountains. Having made Svayadihliuva Mann, 
the calf, ho milked the Earth, an<l receivc<l the milk into his 
own hand, for tho benefit of mankiml. Tliem*e proceeded all 
kinds of oorii ami vegetahlea njKm which people subsist now 
and always. By granting life to tho Earth, I’llhii w.a.s us her 
father; ami she thence derived the palronyinic appellation 
(“ daughter of ITthu"). Then llie gmls, t he sages, the 
deimms, the Itaki^'usas, the llandharvas, Yak.Mis, I 'itrs, serpents, 
mountains, and trees took a milking vessel suited to their kind, 
and milked the Earth of ujipropriate milk. And tho milker ami 
the calf wore both peculiar to tlieir own siM-tiies.' 

Thi.s story in mo.st frcipiently (illudcd to in rln.^.'^i- 
cal San.sknt literature. In legends ari<l popular 
stories tho Earth is occasionally sai<l to assume tho 
ligtiro of a cow, especially in times of illstn^ss, and 
to implore the gods for hclu, or to give atlvicc to a 
king or queen, to whom sue a] (pears in a dream. 
Again, the mythical idonDlication of the Earth 
with a cow furnishes tlio basis of many poetical 
conceits, e.g. that a kiii<» should milk the Earth 
tenderly in order to get plentiful revenue, etc. (se<; 

1 <?.(/. Yofna, xxvlil. 1, xxix. 5. 9 (for a complete list of refer- 
ences, SCO Bartholomae, Alliran. Worlerh. l.')40 (Stmssbiirg, 
IIKU); cf. also thu Pahlavi texts trauslaUsl in SUE v. iSOf., 

402, xvii. .‘{SO, xxxvii. 237 ff. 

u I. 163. 3, vlil. 90. 16, X. 11. 1. f)ti (ho cow in the pcrifMl 
of the Iligvoda, see Ma<xlc)ncll, IVdic Mythol, (= (iJ A H iii. la), 
Ntrasshnrg, 1897, Index, s.rv. ‘Oow,’ ‘Cows'; and Zimmer, 
Altind. JjehfiH, Berlin, 1879, p. 221 fT. 

3 Naigh. i. 1. 4, 6, if. iii. 10. (Classical loxio.jgraphors atl.rihii(,e 
still further meanings to the word gn ; Hemaehandra in the 1 
Aixekdrihasinhgraha (i. fi) enumerates tho folhiwing meanings : 
sun, water, eye, heaven, heavenly quarter, kine, ray of light, I 
thunderbolt, earth, arrow, and speech. 

^ The Hindus suppose that a cow yields milk only in tho 
presence of her calf. 

8 Harvard Oriental Scries, viii. 614. 

* The account In the text is from the Vi^t^u (Wilson’s 

tr., London, 1804-70, i. cli. xiii.). More details given in other 
Purkyas are mentioned in Wilson, i. 188 (T. 
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Dolitlingk-Iloth, SanslvU.Wortrvh, , St. retorsl.uinr 
ISr)."! 76, s.iK ‘do,’ 12). 

'riic iilciitilication of cow and spcccli 1ms not 
given rise to popular iiiytlis, but, as sikmm Ij is to 
gardod as something Divine iii oiigiii and holy in 
elniraefer, it added to the .‘^anility of tin; (a)w, 
though thi.s ideutilieatiou was jieiliaiis due not 
so mueh to a popular n.ssoeiation of ideas as to 
a clianec similarity of sound between the two 
won Is ^70, ‘cow,’ and yr7, ‘to sing,’ or jieihaps (jir 

riio .saiictily of the cow, which has boeri.shoun 
to underlie ceil ain aueieiit mythical conee[)tion.s, 
ha.s a pract ical ))e;ning on religion. It was eon- 
sidercif a lieinous sin to kill a eow or to eat her 
llesli. A well-kn(»wn viuse^ says; ‘All (hat kill, 
eat, and permit tin? slaughter of, cows, rot in hell 
for as many years as there are. hairs on the body of 
tho cow so slain.’ I’lie .same feeling is aln‘ady 
present, but not yet, so strongly d(oelo])ed, in 
Vedie times. The Sitfitpritlm UrnkuKUht., when 
prohibiting the eating of the lle.sh of ' the eow 
(iii. 1, 2, 21), add.s the interesting statement: 
‘ Yajnavalkya said; “I, for one, cat it, provided 
that it is tender." ’ Aiul tho (jrhjfd Sritiufs permit 
the slaugliter of a e.ow on the arrival of a gue.st., 
especially at a wedding or a sacriliee. ihit this 
ancient praetieo Avas given up in later time.s, wlimi 
.substitutes for the llesli of a cow Isjcamo the rule 
ill the entertainment of guests. ^ 

111 the dreat Epie the saerediiess of the eow' is a 
firmly establislicd fact. Clmpters G9-H2 of the 
Anusfisana imcvan of the Mfffioh/idrrtto,^ which 
chiefly treat of the giving of cows and (he merit 
acquired by it, contain mue.li curious information 
about the reJigiou.s ideas reganling the cow, whieli 
hecamo deeply engrained in tlio Hindu mind 
through the siinerstitious veneration of tlio cow. 
The rea.son alleged for its saeredness is that 
cows are the e.s.sential re«|ulsites for sacriliee, 
and that ‘with their milk and with tin.' Ilavis 
iiianufaetur<.*d therefnan (hey uphold all creatures 
of the universe ’ (81. 2 ) ; they are tlnunselves sai retl 
and <*apahlc of eleansiiig others. Not only two (ho 
COW'S thein.selves .sacred, hut tho live prodinds of 
the cow {iJniir/i(igfH.\i/(t)- ui\\k, curds, giii, dung, 
and urine- are means of purifying man, and are 
nseil in many ways for tliat inirpose, some of 
which are rather ifisgusting. Hut tho pious aro 
told ‘novel- to feel any re\(Ugnaneo for the urine 
and tho dung of the. eow’ (ih. 78. 17). A curious 
myth relating to the latter item is told in tho 
j}/(ihtlOhdnfta (xiii. 82) : 

.Sn, Iho goilfh.HS j)f Forlene, wlio had left Ihn demons ff»r th(( 
godn, eaiiie to the rows, ilesiring to reside in llu tn. Tiiey 
would, how«*>er, have nut hing to do with that, fickle deity, hut 
in the end the^> were ino\eil by her entreaties iiml eniisi-nO'd to 
linnour her: ‘l»o ihou live in our urine und dung ; Imth (lie.so 
arc sacred, O auspi< iotis goddess ! ’ 

Cows are tho claughters of tho lieavenly Surahhi 
(‘tlie fragrant mie,’ so called from the [ns tiliar 
smell of cows),, who wa.s created by I’rajajmli from 
his breath {Sfitft/Ktt/uf, lini/miomf, vii. r>. 2, (i). 
This notion gives rise to tlie following myth :* 

‘ Daksa the j-reator, for the Hiike of (he Iteings lie had eren(«‘d, 
Iraiik a quantity of nectar. He heeanu* ^;ratitie(l witl( t(iu 
icctar he had quaffed, and lhereu])(»n an eructation came out, 
difriisiiig an rvcc llcnt perfume all rouu<l. As the result of (hat 
eruelatioii, ]>ak.s-a saw tliat it ga\ t; birth (o ;v eiov which lju 
called .Surahlii. This Surahhi was tlms a (lau;;blcr of (lis, 
which had (Sprung from his mouth. The cow calhsl Surahhi 
brought forth a iiumher of cows, which came, to be regarded us 
the iiiotluTH of the world.* 

• lUaficfi/tnrafa, .\i 

'-*The ancient primlicc w.'is noticed by a writer of the 7th 
cent., BhavatihutJ, in his rlramalical play ITtlararihnachartta, 
4th Act; hnt, as tin* scene is laid in the reinoto past, w« cannot 
draw any c<*nclusion fonn it with regard to the usage at tlie 
time of the author. 

■* Wo quote from Pratdpa Chandra Ray's translation (Calcutta, 
18!):0. 

■* ifahdhhdrata, xiii. 77. 
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There Is also a cow-lieaven, Goloka, the resi- 
dence of Snrahhi. Once the mother of coavs prac- 
tised austerities, and so pleased Brahma by her 
freedom from cupidity that he granted licr immor- 
tality and assij^iied her as residence a rcf^iori above 
the three worlds, the famous (ioloka, Avhilo her 
daughters live among men. In another account,^ 
however, Surabhi is said to dwell in liasatala, the 
lowest region in the nether Avorld, and to have for 
daughters tlie Dikpalis, or goddesses presiding over 
the heavenly quarters. The cow-heaven, Goloka, 
is frequently mentioned in the epics and the 
Puranas. It is described as a kind of paradise, a 
most beaul iful place of the greatest splendour and 
happiness, which can be attained only by the m<»st 
}>ious an<l virtuous, especially by givers of cows 
and by their worshippers. Por the cow became 
the centre of a p«*.c.uliar worship, with proper 
7 tmntrns {MaJuiblmrata^ xiii. 80. 1-3, 78. 24 f.) and 
rites. ^ The devotees had to recite the names of 
the cows, and to bow their heads in reverence to 
them {lb. 78. IG), an<l they were enjoined to subsist 
on the live products of the cow, to bathe, using coav 
dung at the time, etc. For some religious pur- 
poses the devotee has to live and to sleep among 
cows in a cow-pen, or to follow a coav everywhere, 
as <li<l Dilipa in the story t<»ld in the second b<M)k 
of the liaghuoam.ia. 

Lastly, attention may be called to the story 
according to which Krsna, one of the most popular 
gods of India, passed his youth among cowherds 
ami became the lover of tlie go/ih', their daughters, 
especially of the lovely Badlul. This fact illus- 
trates the high reputation Avhiith resulted from the 
connexion Avith cows, since even herdsmen were 
thought the lit guardians and companions of the 
highest god. 

Uevercnce for the cow has not diminished in 
moileni times.^ It is avcII knoAvn tliat the Hindus 
of the present (hiy are filled Avith horror at the 
slauglitcr of the cow, which is therefore prohibited 
in native Stati's un<ler treaties Avith the English. 

LiTKRiTCHii.— The literature is given in the article. 

II. JACom. 

COYOTEROS. “ The Ooyoteros are a tribal 
division of the Apaches {(i.v.), said by Drake 
{birJinn Trihrs of fne U?iitat Slates, IMiiladclphia, 
1884, i. 424) to I’lave been tlie largest ami fiercest 
of all the Apache tribes, although, owing to the 
indiscriminate method in Avhicb tribal names have 
been apolietl, it is dilliciilt to make certain that 
other triocs are nob included in the esl iinate of its 
size. The original home of the Coyoteros Avas on 
the hcad-Avatevs of the Gila, betAveen that river 
and San Carlos ; hut they Avere of nomadic habits, 
and ranged tbrougli Arizona and western New 
Mexico. Gcogvapbically, they are divided into 
tAvo groups — Pinal (Coyoteros and White Mountain 
Coyoteros. The greater number of them are iioav 
located on the San Carlos reservation, Avitli other 
tribes of the Apaches. They took a prominent 
part in the rebellion caused by the discontent 
wliich folloAved Avlieii the Apaches avcto moved 
from their tribal grounds to a reservation. 

The Spanish name Coyotcro is said to have been 
given them on account of the fact that they sub- 
sisted partly on the flesh of coyote.s, or prairie 
Avolves (Hardy, Travels in the Inferior of Mexico, 
Loudon, 1820, p. 430, Quoted by Bancroft, NR i. 
474). Buxton (Journ. Et/mol. Soc. Loud., 1st ser., 
ii. 95 [1850J) calls them coyoteros, or ‘ AA'olf -eaters.* 
It is suggested, however, that the name may have 
been derivoil from their roving and unsettled 
habits (Hoilgo, Handbook, j). 356). Among the 

1 Mahnbharatn, iii. 102. For other references to Qoloka, see 
Bohllingk llolh, h.v. 

^ Of., fnrtlier, llillebrandt, Rittiallit. (*= GIAP iii. 2), Strass- 
burg. 1897, \\ 83. 

3 Sec the very full discussion of this subject in PR !I. 226 ff. 


Ton to Apaches they are known ns Paldwi or 
Pawilkna (Gatsehet, Yunm-Spr. i. [1883] 371, 411 ; 
ZE XV. 123), while tlie Navaho name for them Avas 
SilJcd, ‘on the mountain’ (ten Kate, Synonymie, 
Aiiisterdam, 1884, p. 6). 

In culture they did not diflhr materially from 
the other Apac^hes. Among tho A pacho tribes 
themselves, distinctions wero recognized in the 
character of the wc.apoiis, the distiiiguishinj^ mark 
of the Coyotero.s being the method of winging the 
arroAvs. These bore three feathers on the shaft, 
which was of reed, finished with hard Avood and 
tipped with iron or flint (Cremony, Life among tho 
Ajfaches'*, San Francisco, 1877, p. 103). Like other 
members of the Athapascan linguistic stock, they 
readily assimilated the culture of neighbouring 
tribes; and, just as the Lipan followed the Co- 
manche, the Pinal Coyoteros showed traces of 
Pueblo customs. Their nomadic habits, as well 
as the character of the «!ountry, Avere unfavourable 
to any great advance in civilization, Avhile their 
habitat in Sierra Blanca was peculiarly adapted 
to the raids by which, like other Apaches, they 
acquired food and Avealth. Tlieir captives wore 
held as slaves until ransomed or sold. The Pinal- 
cuos earned an unenviable notoriety by their suc- 
cess in this tribal pursuit (see Bartlett, Personal 
Narrative of Travels in New Mexico, New York, 
1854). Apaijhes are divided into clans, hut those 
are not totemic. Their names are taken, not from 
animals, but from natural features of tlieir locality. 
Afliliation of tho clans in difl’erent tribes is recog- 
nized. Among the Coyoteros, clans have been 
recorded, counterparts of Avhich have boon found 
among other Ajiaehe divisions and also among the 
Navanos; while Bourke [JAFL iii. [1800] 112) re- 
cords a number of identilications between the White 
Mountain Apaches and tho Pinal Coyoteros. 

The Apaches displayed little care in the disposal 
of their dead. The method followed by the (Two- 
teros is described by H. C. YarroAV (‘A Further 
Contribution to tho Study of the Mortuary Customs 
of the North American Indians,* i RBEW, 1881, 
p. lllf.), who says they take the least possible 
trouble. A hole in the ground made by a tree 
stump or a stone is found, and into this they cram 
the body, partially wrapped up. Tho stone or 
stump is then rolled back. They mourn for thirty 
days, uttering loud lamentations at intervals ; hut, 
ho adds, unlc8.s they are reminded of it, this is 
frequently forgotten. 

Literatuhb.— Kefcrenceg to th? Coyoteros are scattered 
through the literature doaliiig with the Apaohes (see above, 
and at end of art.. Apaciiks, in vol. i.); cf. also especially foot- 
noleM, pasaim, In Bancroft, iVit; ami F. W. Hodge, Hand- 
book of American Indiam^ - JitUl. :fo BE, Washington, 1907), 
pt. 1, under ‘Apache ’ and ‘Coyotero.' 

E. N. Fallaize. 

CREATION.— -I. The conception in primitive 
heathenism.— Tho principle of causality is a neces- 
sary category of tliought. The desire for know- 
ledge of tlie nature and origin of things is inborn. 
It stimulates the eager wonder and prompts the 
clamorous questions of eA^ery child and savage. 
Primitive man is philosophical in so far as he does 
not take things as a mat.ter of course, as he makes 
the phenomena around him objects of reflexion, as 
he is keen to understand how everything came 
about. He is mentally a child, Avith a child’s 
vague fears of the unknown, a child’s love of a 
thrilling tale, and a child’s readiness to be satisfied 
Avith any explanation, however grotesque and 
ahsurd, of tho things which arouse his interest. 
Curiosity and credulity are tho characteristics of 
the primitive mind, and the roots of all mythology, 
Avhich has not inaptly been called * primitive meta- 
physics.’ At the same time it has to be remembered 
that the childhood of tho race included the maturity 
of the individual, and in not a few creation-myths 
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there are features wliich reflect the vices and 
passions of grown men as well as the siinjilicity of 
children. The tlieorics of the savage are of neces- 
sity like their inventor, matching his l)arharic 
manners and customs, his crude emotions and rude 
conduct. Primitive man stands helpless in the 
midst of a iinivorso of whi<;h ho knows not the 
laws, hut he is of imagination all com]>act, and 
therefore never at a loss for an answer the 
questions which are the subject-matter of science 
and philosophy. lie can explain the phenomena 
of Nature, tno making of the universe, the descent 
of man. The background of all myths is the 
experience of primitive man interpreted by himself. 
The tales he spins, the theories ho invents, may be 
grave or gay, prosaic or poetical, attractive or 
repulsive, clever or absurd ; enough if they satisfy 
him. Ho does not know how defective is his logic, 
how riotous his fancy. He is experimenting in 
thought as best he can, and ‘the science of tho 
modern savant has been evolved out of the errors 
of the simple savage’ (Jevons, Tntrod. p. U). 

But tho problem of origins has to bo .solved b^ 
religion im well as hy philosophy, tboimh it is 
approached from a dillerent side and in a diircrent 
spirit. Man has not only a speculative, but a 
religious instinct. Religion is one of his native 
vital forces, witlioiit wliich he would have what 
Schelling termed ‘an original atheism of conscious- 
ness.’ No one can manufacture his religion, which 
is a native personal datum ; all that he requires is 
the due exercise and cultivation of Nature’s supreme 
gift. It is this clement in tlie common conscious- 
ness of all generations which makes the scarcli for 
a Creator a continuous pursuit. Tlie question 
whether ‘ tho savage state . . . represmits aii 
early condition of mankind’ (Tylor, Prim, 
i. 32), or whether we might ‘ ns well judge tlie wine 
by the dregs as jirimitivo man by the savage’ 
tCwatkin, Knowledge of God, U)0S, i. 253), may be 
left open. For in the genuine products of tho 
religious sense, iimtontaminato^l by the fiincics of 
the mythopccic faculty, there seems to bo no con- 
trast of high and low. Increasing research into tlie 
inental habits of tho least advanced ra<;es of man- 
kind now living tends to <huiioiistrate that, side by 
side with tlie most foolisli, U^tlious, ami often 
repulsive myths, there is almost iiivariuhly a high, 
if vague, conception of a good Being who is the 
Maker of all things, the undying Guardian of tho 
moral life of men. I’he evidence is prcsente<l 
witli adequate thorougliness ai\,d witli literary 
charm in Uie writings of Andrew liUiig and K. B. 
Jevons. 

A. Tiari{f stands in wonder ])cfore ‘ the ijods of low races’ 
(^Making of lieligion^, p. !!« must needs smile at th« 

opinion expressed by Flint in the carlit*r days of (Comparative 
tteligion (in Faiths of the World, Edin. 1882, p. 41 H), that ' at the 
bottom of the relinious scale ... it in always easy to see how 
wretchedly the divine is conceived ol . . . how little cx>nHciuui<' 
of hit own true wants ... is tho poor wnrsbipjMT’ (ift. p. 253). 
He is convinced that the animistic theory of Spencer and Tylor 
does not fit the farts. ‘ The high gfod.s of savages arc not ghosts 
(p. 250). ‘ It is a positive fact th.at uniorig some of tho lowes' 
savages there exists, not a doctrinal and abstract Mono 
theism, but a belief in a moral, powerful, kindly creative Heing 
while this belief is found in JuxtapoBitioii with ghosts, totein.** 
fetishes, and so on ' (j). 254 f.). Lang presents ‘ an array o 
moral and august savage suirreine Heings’; and he believei 
that ‘an old, nay, an obsolete theory — that of degeneration in 
religion- has tads at its basis, which its very su])porLcrs have 
ignored, which orthodoxy has overlooked’ (p. ‘2.52). 

Ho finds that ‘the belief in relatively pure creative lioings, 
whuthcr they are morally adored, without sarriflcH, or merely 
iieglocted, is so widely diffused that Anthro|iology must ignore 
them, or account for tlieni as “ loan-gods," or— give up her 
theory' (ib. p. 229). He observes that tho idea of a (Jood 
Maker, once reached, becomes ‘ the germ of future l.heism,’ and 
he seeks the highest conffrmation of his theory in tho religion 
of Israel, which is ‘probably a revival and ])iiriiicutioii of th' 
old conception of a moral, benelicont creator, whose cree< 
had been involved in Na<Tiflce and anthropomorphio myth 
(Lang, Myth, Hit. and ltd. i. 321)). 

Unfortunately this involution of religion in 


lythology is all but universal. \Vhcu primitive 
Jian tries to explain hoio the wurhl was iiiado, hi.s 
pcculative faculty lands him in all kinds of error 
iml confusion ; liis Uit'ories are iiicrodihly childish 
lid whimsical. 

I Savages begin ... by mythically reganling various animals, 
piders, gra8Hhopi>ers, ravens, eagles, cockatoos, as thy creators 
tr recoverers of the world. As civilization advances, thoso 
liiiuils still perform their bonefleent functions, but arc looked 
n as go<l8 ill disguiso ’ {ih. i. 241 f.). 

Bunjil, the Soutli Australian maker of men and 
hing-s, is iden titled witli the eagle-hawk ; Cagn, 
.ho Biislimsiii CreaUir, with tlie mantis- insect ; and 
iven Brahma or Visnu, with a hoar, a lisli, or a 
ortoise. Among llm luilivo tribes of America the 
lawk, the coyote, or the musk-rat is the demiurge ,* 
.mong others the crow, the raven, or the hare plays 
-he chief rClo in tho task of creation. If tho 
Jreator does not partake of the character of a 
X)tcm or worshipful lieasf , lie is identitied witli a 
wizard or medicinc-nian. Kvery^ race has had its 
‘ependaiy account of the origin of things, and, 
vliilo creation-myths can never he far in advance 
f the ideas ami sent imeiits of a jieoide, tliey may, 
.nd often do, lag far hehiiid. Kidigioiis conser- 
atism makes adult nations slow to put away the 
hildish t.hing.s that faith has once consecrated. 
T a creation -legend has found its rates sneer, and 
,>een incorporated with the ritual of tho altar, 
scarcely anything short of a miracle is strong 
iioiigh to charm it from the (lopuliir mind. 

2. The conception in civilized paganism.— All 
.ho early ideas of ( reation are, of coursi*, geocen- 
ric. Tlie ‘earth’ of which mythology oilers au 
iceouiit may bo hut a circle of hills and valleys 
known to some wandering tribe. But the great 
phenomena of Nature -sun, moon, and stars, dav 
fiml night, storm-wind and thuiidor-eloud, birds 
wid beasts and men are much tho same every- 
where, and they form the warp and woof of all 
Bosmogonies, In spite of immense diversities of 
detail, there is a family likeness in the ereat ion- 
niytliH of tho world. Nothing is more striking 
than the paralleli.sm bet ween Hesiod’s savage 
stories and those of the Maoris and Mangaians of 
Lo day. 'riie primit ive mind, working on the same 
naterials, seems everywhere to evolve the same 
•rude and infantine siiecnhitions regarding tlie 
uigin of things. (Jf. the artl. on CosMunoNY and 
'OSMOT.O dY. 

(1) Kggpt.- -The religious history of Rgyi>t, ex- 
tending over many thousands of years, is the history 
.)f a theism almobt choked by an animism which 
deilied b3asts and hinls and trees. The priests of 
the temples, who were the advaiieisl thinkers of 
(he nation, endeavonred to he true to the high 
theistie tradition, and therefore chose to regard 
the innumerahle popular gods as only various 
manifestations of the one Divine i reative energy. 
Even the jn’icsts were lieiiol heists rather than 
monotheists, worshiiijiing one god un if there were 
no other, ascribing to him all I he highest at(ri- 
imle.s of deily, but without any id(!a of lo/;:ically 
denying I he reality of other goils. rial.i, the cliiof 
god of Me.ni])iiis, whom the Greeks identified with 
IIepha*.stu.s, was call e< I by his priests the *masler- 
artisuii,’ i.e. the Creator. At Elcjihuntinc, in the 
clay distiict hesklo the cataracts, klmum was the 
demiurge, who moulded liis cn*al ures like a potter. 
At Heniiopolis it was 'I'hoth who made the world, 
speaking it into existenee. ‘ 'J'hat which flows 
from his mouth, hajipens, and that which he 
.speaks, comes into being.’ 

The (ollow'iiiK hymns flalo fiom at loaht 2(MM) n.o. (1) To 
Amua-Ua : 'Hail to thee, iiiak( r of all tbiiim, lord of law, 
father of the ifods ; maker of men, creator of beastif. . . . Tlio 
one without a second . . . kirl^^ alone, single ttimnig tho ^ods.’ 
(‘2) To I'tal; ; ‘To him is due the work of the Viands, tho walkiiiff 
ol the feet, the Bi{;ht of tho eyes, the hearintf of the curs, tho 
breathinif of tho nostrils, the courage of the neart, the vigour 
of the hand, activity in body and in the mouth of all the godi 
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and men, and of all living aninialH : Intelligence and speech, 
whatever ia in the heart and whatever ia on the tongue* 
(Renonf, ()ri(j. and Or iu th of Itel. of Anc. Kfjypt, p. 220). 

In a papyrus at Turin, tlie following words are put into the 
mouth of ‘the almighty (hxl, the self existing ' : ‘I am the 
maker of heaxen and of Ihe earth, I raise its inoiintainH and the 
creatures whi« h are upon it : I make the waters. ... I am the 
maker of lu'uven, and of tlie luysteries of the twofuhl horizon. 
It is 1 who have given Ui all the gasls the soul which is within 
them. When I open my eyes, there is light; when I close 
them, there Is darkness. I make the hours, and the hours come 
Into existence. I am Chept ra in the morning, Ra at noon, Timi 
in the evening’ p. 221 f.). And tlie following is an extract 
from a hymn preserved in the museum at I3ulak : ‘Hail to thee, 
Amondl^ . . . lord of all existences, the support of things, the 
BU])port of all things. Thu One in his works, single among the 
go<ls . . . Lord of truth, father of the gods ; maker of men, 
creator of beasts . . . Most glorious one, chief maker of tlio 
earth after his image, how great arc his thoughts alKivc every 
God I Atmu, maker of men . . . giving them life . . . listening 
to the poor who ia in distress, gentle of heart when one cries 
unto him ’ {iU. 2‘25). 

In Kixypt, however, as evcrywlicre, the niytliical 
inin;:;le<i with the relif^iouH, the irrational with 
the rational. See Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(EOTti-T-n). 

(2) India . — The nroblern of the origin of thinj^H 
naturally faaeinated ‘the hrooJing mind of Tn<lia.’ 
For a^^es the I'iast was ‘plunged in thon;::ht,’ and 
brought ui» a few jiearlf^, with many omjiiy shell.s, 
from the iie[)th.s. Some of the liyinns of the 
voda are, if not monotliei«tic, at Jca-st hcnothoi.stie 
in their imre and lofty idea of creation. Vanina 
is praised ns the maker of all things : 

‘Truly admirable for grandeur are the works of Him who has 
separated the two worlds and flxe<l their vast extent: of Him 
who has set in motion the tiigh and suhliino linnament, who 
has spread out the heavens above anfl the earth l)eiieath. . . . 
This Asura [Lord), who is tMupiainted with all things, has 
propped up those lu'avetis, he has flxcal the houmluries of ihe 
earth. Hu is oiithruned ahoxe all thu worlds, univursal king; 
all the laws of the world are the laws of Varuya. . . . Ite- 
tween this earth and thu stihlime heaven above, all things, 
O Varuya, are of thy creation ’ (Darinesteter, Set. Essayii, p. 284). 

Butin India, too, wo soo tho inevitable conllict 
lietweon religion and mythology, with religion 
often defeated and defiled. The gods of tho Vedas 
are, on the whol<;, of tho usual polytlieistic tyi>e, 
and side by side with tli<i intijt'stio hymns of 
creation wo find a crowd of faneiful, humorous, 
often obscene, myths (jf the making of the world, 
all in flagrant contradiction with every pure reli- 
gious conception. See Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology (Indian). 

The advance<l thinkers of tho Vrddnta accepted 
a philosophy of idcjilisni, and carried it so far as to 
atlirm that the world of phenomena had no real 
existence ; to tho enlightened it was all illusion ; 
only to tho soul which was entangled in the 
deception of the stuises did it still apj»car real. 
Instead of explaining the universe, tlioy explained 
it away, and they did not (h'eni it necessary to 
answer the ([uestion, ‘Who created 7naijaV 

(3) Pi'rsia . — The Avesta, tho sacred book of the 
Persians, begins with tho words, ‘I proclaim and 
worship Almra Mazda, the Creator.’ The religious 
poetry of Persia does not stop short of monotheism, 
while its mythology and theology t<;ach a dualism 
of the mo.st pronounced typo. 

‘It 1 h through me,’ says Ahura to his prophet, Zoroa.ster, 
‘ that thu Urmamunt, with its distant houndurius . . . subsists 
without pillars to rest U|)ori ; It in through me that the earth, 
through me that tho sun, Mu; im)on, and thu stars take their 
radiant uoiirso through the atmo.s])h»‘re : it was I wdio formed 
tho MuudH 111 8ut‘h a manner (hat, when sown in the earth, they 
should grow,’ etc. (Durnu Htetur, op. cit. ji. ‘.!SS). 

Much more poetical is the following piece, which 
in its eager questioning singularly resembles Job 
38 39 : 

‘ Reveal to mo the t ruth, O Ahura ! What was the beginning 
of Ihc good creation? 

the father, who, at the beginning of time, begat 

Wlio has ti‘u«'ed for tlie sun and the stars the paths that 
they must follow ? 

Who maki's the moon increase .'ind deiTease? ... 

Who has 11 \(_hI the earth ami tho imniovahle stars to establish 
them firmly, ho that they might not fall? Who has fixed 
the waters and thu trees ? 


Who has directed the rapid course of the wind and of the 
clouds? What skilful artist has mode tho light and the 
darkness? . . . 

Those are the things that 1 wish to ask Thee, O Mazda, 0 
lienullccnt Spirit, G Creator of all things ! ’ (i7>. p. 200 f.^ 

The Iheulogv of Persia ft‘.ache.s that from the 
beginning the kingdoms of Ormuzd (Ahura Mazila, 
‘the Lord Wisdom ’) and Ahriman (Angra Maiiiyu, 
‘destructive spirit’) were independent of each 
other. Ormuzd crcatetl this material world os a 
kind of rampart hettveen the two invisible realms. 
Heaven and its lights were first made by his word ; 
then, in succession, the w’aters, tho solid land, the 
plants, the animals, and, lastly, man. But his 
rival tried to undo all the work, to spoil the fair 
creation. He confronted light with darkness, he 
pitted demons against angels, and to life, love, 
virtue, and truth he opposed error, vice, hatred, 
and death. Since then, tho history of the world 
has been tho history of the conflict between the 
two kingdoms of good and evil, w'herein this earth 
is the broad field of battle. See, further, Cos- 
mogony AND (losMOLOGY (Iranian). 

Lagardo and other Hc.holars have strongly muiriluirii'd that 
the Hebrew cosmogony in Gn 1 is in some res})c(;t8 tlcpundent 
onlthu I'crHian crcaliou-story, particularly as regards the order 
of events ; but it is more i>robablc that tho I’ensiau influuneo 
on Israel did not begin till after the time of the writing of tho 
Priestly Document to which Gn 1 belongs. He that as it may, 
the Persian dualism, with its eternally opposed prim-ijiles of 
light and darkness, good and evil, had its obvious parallels in 
Greek thought, and was revived in Maniehii-ism, while even 
shrewd thinkers like J. 8. Mill have thought that the defei'ts 
of the univ(!rs« can be best explained by supposing the Creator 
hampered through tho itiHUlIlciuncy and intnu-tubleness of tho 
materials with which Ho hud to work (J. 8. Mill, Three Kssaya 
on JleligioH, Loud. ud. 1004, pp. 178, 180). 

(5) 6r;*ecc6.— See COSMOGONY AND Cosmology 

(Greek). 

3 . The Biblical conception. — Tho OT has three 
tyiies of ideas regarding the Creation, (*m bedded in 
threo strata of its literature. (I) 'Flie lirst is found 
in (Jn The narrative has all the fresh charm 

of the ancient writing (J) to which it belongs. It 
is full of naive anthropomorpliisms, representing 
God as mouldiim, breathing, planting, walking, 
and it undoubtedly has a background of pojuilar 
mythology. But the writer adorns whatever be 
touches, transfusing old legends with a new spirit, 
so that ‘in depth of moral and religious insight 
the passage is unsiirpasstMl in the O'F’ (Skinner, 
Grncsis, 52). There is no attenqit here to represent 
the creation of ‘heaven and earth’; these are 
taken for granted ; speculation is not yet a<lvanced 
enough to grapple with sueh magnitudes. Tlie 
whole interest centres in the making first of man, 
and then of a ])lea8aiit and fruitful place for his 
alN)de. See, further, Cosmogony AND Cosmology 
(Heb.). 

(2) Another type of ereation doctrine is found in 
the Dcutero-Isaiah. It was the mission of this 
nro|ihet to comfort Israel in her exile, and he 
minis it by giving her a lofty conception of God 
the Creator. lie teaches that Jaliwch is not 
iiiercdy tho God of Israel, but tho only God, who 
lirouglit all things into being by a free act of 
creation. ‘Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand? . . . Lift up your eyes on 
high, and see who hath created these’ (Is 40^“-“). 
.Jalnveh is greater tlian the infinite sea and sky. 
It was this prophet who made the crcatorship 
of Jahweh a fumlamental Jewish belief, and it is 
to bo noted that in his doctrine there is not the 
faintest echo of the old creation-legends, not the 
remotest suggestion of a primeval chaos, or of a 
conflict between light and darkncs.s, to say nothing 
of a slaying of ‘dragons of the iiriine.’ As if to 
lay tho ghosts of all such superstitions, he makes 
the Goa of creation say: ‘I am Jahweh, and 
there is none else. I form tho light, and create 
darkness ; I make peace, and create evil ; I am 
Jahweh, that doeth all these things’ (la 45®*^). 
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Pure religion has gained an absolute victory t)vcr 
mythology. 

(3) The third type of cosmogony is found in 
Gn 1. This majestic prologue to the llihlo belongs 
to those Priestly Writings (P) of the post-exilic 
period which form the greater part of tlio llexa- 
tem;h. Our interpretation of the opening sentences 
is nirected by our solution of a diirujult and delicate 
probleiu of syntax. Most scholars now read the 
passage thus : 

* When God began to create the heaven and the earth - -the 
earth being without form and void, and darkncKM being upon 
tiio face of the <leep, and the spirit of God brooding upon the 
fa<*.e of the wuterH — Go<l said, Let there be light, and tiiero was 
light.’ 

If this exegesis is correct, the writer teaches a 
dualism. He thinks of a dark watery chaos exist- 
ing hefore tlie creation began, and gives it the 
iiiythieal name jftVtb/a {‘the Dceji’), which is evi- 
dently the I lei), eijuivalent of the iJjib. Tinmat. 
This is the lirst of many parallels between tlic two 
famous Epics of creation. See, further, Cosmo- 
gony AND CoSMOf^OGY (HcK). 

The doctrine of a creation out of nothing — ex 
fn’/oVo— is nowliero expressly tauglit in Holy Scrip- 
ture. 'riie lirsfc near ap])roacli to it occurs in the 
words of the mother of the MaccalMics : ovk 6ptu>v 

4TrolTj<nv ai/ri 6 (2 Mac. 7‘”), which are too 

definitely remlercd by the Vulgate: ex nihila fecit 
ilia Dens. The Wisdom of t^ohm on, im the other 
hand, distinctly reproduces the Platonic doctrine 
of the creation of the world ‘out of formless 
matter,’ dfxSpcpov liXTji (IP"). In the NT the 
Divine creation of the world is presupposed in 
many sayings of our Lord and His Apostles, as in 
those which mention the foun<lation of the world 
(Mt ‘25=^ Lk dn 17“^ Kph l\ He 1 P l"«), 
the creation of man and woman (Mt Ac 

]'724-2«^ 1 Ti 2*’); and those which represent Him 
as the Maker of heaven and earth (Mt 1 1'-®, Lk 
Ac l?***^), the Source of all things (Ro U^, 
1 Co 8®, Kph 4'h, the E’ather who tlirough the Son 
made the world (Jn H, Col He H). E'aith 

grasps the fact ‘ tliat the woihls have been framed 
oy the word {l)i)iuLan) of God ; so that what i.s seen 
hath not been made out of things which do apj)car’ 
{fi^ is (paivo/ilvup, Ho 11*’). 

4. The Greek conception. — While the old cos- 
mogonic myths were fuuing in the light of the pure 
religion of Israel, the wise iimn of Gre.ece were 
turning upon them the light of jdnlosophy. The 
great decisive step which the Ionian cosmologists 
took once for all consisted, as Grote and Zeller 
have shown, in the substitution of impersonal 
causes acting according to law in place of personal 
causes acting arbitrarily. Burnet expresses the 
matter by simply saying that they ‘ left off telling 
tales.’ This was the l)eginning of a new era in 
the evolution of thought, and ‘history teaches 
that science has never existed except among 
those peoples which the Greeks have influenced’ 
{Early Greek Phil., 1892, pp. 8, 27). For details 
of Greek speculation, see Cosmogony and Co.s- 

MOLOGY (Greek). 

5. The dogmatic conception. — Till recent times 
the Church’s (hnrtrine of creation was based on the 
acceptance of Gn 1 as literal history, and parti- 
cularly on an nngranirnatical exegesis of the first 
three verses. Most of the Faf,h(!r.s, the scholastics, 
and the Protestant theologians believed that the 
world was miraculously created out of nothing, in 
six days, some six thousand years ago. This w'as 
a trutli of revelation, which closed all (juestions. 
Luther comments on Gn 1, that ‘Moses is writing 
history an<l reporting things that actually hap- 
pened’ (* meldct gesrhehnie Binge*). The matter 
thereforo cannot bo troate<l speculatively. To 
reason about it were profane. ‘ God Avas pleased,’ 
says Calvin, ‘ that a history of the creation should 


exi.st,’ and he re})eals a story of Augustine's about 
‘a good old man, who, when some cme pertly asked 
. . . what God did before the worhl was created, 
an.swercd : He made a hell for the impiisilive’ 
(Instil. I. xiv. 1). But the doetiine of rriftfio ex 
nihilo cannot bo de(hice<l from Gn Avliic.li 

rather, as wo have seen, te.aches a dualism. I'liis 
wa.s, indeed, the explicit do<*tririo of some of the 
early Fathers, wlio reiuainetl in closer touch wit h 
the Jews, and therefore correctly interpreted the 
passage in que.stion. Justin Martyr, quoting Gn 
H says that Pl.ato (whom he accuses of attieiziiig 
Mo.scs) and liis followers ‘and we ourselves’ h.'ivo 
thence learned that ‘ thiongh the Word of (*od the 
whole world came into existence out of things 
subjacent and bebne decl.'ired by Moses’ (Anol. 1 . 
69). Clement of Alexandria also maintained that 
Plato took from Moses his doctrine of a formless 
ni.atter, ex]»res.sly referring fur the latter to Gn H 
(Strom. V. M). 

But Christian thought could not rest in a 
diiali.sni, whether Mi»saic or Plattmie or Gnostic. 
The doctrine of an etciiial matter was s(*en to be 
a dangerous rival to the iloetrine of the eternal 
I^gos, and almost with one accord tlie theologians 
of the blast and West alike set themselves to 
demolish the pagan eonc-ejdion of an uncreate<l 
v\tj. With the LXX or the Vulgate instead of the 
Hebrew text hefore them, they h<»ncstly counted 
Moses as a monist. But, though revelation tliii.s 
seemed to he on their side, they still habitually 
hase<l their <lo'.;tiine ut>oii reason. They were 
Christian philosophers meeting olher philosophers 
on common grouml. 'riieir arguments have been 
restated in (k M. Walsh’s recent book, 'J'hr, Doe- 
trine of Creation (1910). *Goil alone is without 
beginning’ Avas tlio tliesis they dedendod. If 
m.attor Avero uncreated, it Avould he equal Avith 
God-“a second (bxl. If there Avero two lirst ])rin- 
ciples, they Avould bo inconimunicable wilhoiit a 
third, which would bo the iiltimnto nrini’iple. 
IMainly the one must come from the otlier, and, 
yet more plainly, mattcu* from (bxl rallier tJian tl»o 
reverse. J’o bo Lord of all, Goil must have created 
matter. If it Avere uncreated, the Avorld could not 
he constructed out of it, for it could not bo rece.p- 
tive of the qualities which (Jod wished to ininoHo 
upon it, unless God Himself had made it sucii as 
He wished it to he. That Avhi< h is cajiahle of 
being made into an artistic Avorld must itself have 
had a Aviso and skilful Maker. 

These arguincuils are certainly sufficient to prove 
the dependonee of all things ui)Oii God, and the 
derivation of all things from God. But the atlir- 
mation of a time — or rather an eternity— in Avliiib 
God was not a Creator, in which the universe Avas 
non-existent, is another matter. Some of tlie 
greatest minds found it imjiossihlo to eoneeivo sucli 
acosinism. Origen held that before the creation of 
our Avorld God had creatctl oHkus, as He Avill 
create others after ours, Avitlumt beginning or end ; 
that matter, or the substance uinlcrlying all the 
successive worlds, is eternally ercate<i (de. Prinrip. 
III. V. ,3-4). Augustine hml the deep and pregnant 
thought tliat the preservation of the Avorld is a 
eontinuous creation (do Cir. pci, xii. ‘26). Scotus 
Krigeiia, the profoumiest thinker in the Middle 
Ages, taught that God’s working is equally eternal 
with His being; tli.at cre.ation is involvisl in His 
essence; that lie necessarily manifests Himself in 
the AVorld ; that He prec^edes it not in time but only 
in the idea, as its cause [de. Dirisione Naturw, iii. 
26). Thomas Aquinas confessed that reason could 
only bo satistiiid Avith the assumption that the world 
had no hoginniiig ; that, God being the suficiens 
causa mundi, the. cause must api>arently nhvays 
liave its effect ; and that the doctrine of a begin- 
ning, or the noii-ctcrnity of the world, is to bo 
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received sola fula^ i)y an act of pure faith, in defer- 
ence to authority: ^ Mundum inctu’/nsse c.st credi- 
hUCy non aufr.ni dtunonslrdhile vfl srihile^ (c. Gemt. 
ii. 38; Snmma, i. 40, 104), I’he Theologia Ger- 
funnica has this profound passage : ‘It belongeth 
unto the Will, and is its property, tliat it should 
will Honiething. What else is it for? For it were 
vain, unless it had soino work to do, and this it 
cannot have without the creature (or creation). 
Therefore there iiiiist he creatures, and God will 
have them, to the end that the Will may he put 
in oxereist! hy their means, and work’ (ch. 61). 
Jacob lloelime likewise saw that a hidden will, 
which did not hcconie present to itself in the object 
of its creation, wouhl not attain to manifestation 
for itself, and so would remain unconscious. 

6. The philosophical conception. — Philosonhy 
entered upon a new’ era when it lirst ventured to 
ignore and then to repudiate the orthodox doctrine 
of creation. For a time it claimed its independ- 
ence very modestly and tentatively. It Keemod 
still content to bend the knee to authority. Jlacon 
imwle a distinction between ‘one who philo.MO|»hizes 
according to the .sen.se alone,’ and ‘Sacred VVrit’ — 
the former representing matter .as ‘self-existing,’ 
the latter as 'from God.’ That ‘matter was 
created from nothing, we know’ by faith,’ as it 
is ‘ one to which tho.so phiIosoi»hi«?s could not rise’ 

( IVorlcMy (m 1. S|)e<lding, v. 4t)l), Jlescarte.s introduces 
his revolutionary ideas in tlie luiniblest tone. ‘ It 
may be believed, w’ithout discre<lit to the miracle 
of creation, that the nature of things purely 
material is much more easily conceived wdien they 
are beheld coming . . . gradually into existence, 
than when they arc only c<msi<lered as produced at 
once in a linished and perfect state’ {On Method y 
V,). Locke did not feel justilied in rejecting the 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo. He maintained that 
the iiii[)ossibility of conceiving the making of 
something of which no )»ar(, existed before cannot 
1)0 regarded as a reasonable criterion to set a limit 
to the opiuations of an intinite Mind. To him the 
existence of an extra-mund.ane Creator was c<a]>ablo 
of demonstration. Its evidence, if he was not 
mistaken, w-as equal to mathematical certainty 
{Hum. Vnderstandingy iv. 10). Such demonstra- 
tions w’ere numerous during the age of Natural 
Keligion, and (’oleridge, not without rca.son, com- 
plained that men li.ad come to reg.ard the relation 
of the (b’cator to the universe in the, same light as 
that of a mason to his w'ork. Sucli mechanical 
deism easily gave place to pure materialism. It 
was Spinoza who led philosophy into more fruitful 
fields. As opposiid to those vierJumicnl concep- 
tions, ‘ the developed idea of Go<l as the omni- 
present Jdfe of the world, constantly operating in 
and through natural laws, is common to educated 
theism wdtn pantheism, and is wh.at modern theism 
owes to jiantlieistie exaggeration ’ (Fraser, P/iil, of 
Theisni^y j). 83). Spinoza regarded the traditional 
theory or creation as making the nature of (Jod 
arbitrary and the existence of the world a matler 
of chance. He therefore entirely reieeted it. For, 
though his Natura natumnSy or Nature active, 
may in a manner be calle<l the Creator of liis 
Natura naturatay or Nature passive, tlie.se are 
consubstautial and co-oternal, neither before nor 
after the other. There is no beginninj' in the 
universe ; there can he no end. Tin* existing order 
of things is the only one possible, .and in its in- 
voluntary evobition it Hows from its cause, the one 
innuite reality, with the same mathematical neces- 
sity with which the angles of a triangl(3 are 
derived from the triangle. Fichte follows Spinoza 
in emphati<‘.ally repiulLating the doctrine or crea- 
tion, calling it ‘the root error of all false mota- 
physics and dogmatics,’ which perverts the idea of 
God from the outset, investing it with caprice, 


and changing thought into a dreaming play of 
bincy (‘ein triiumcmles I’luiiitasiren,’ Werkey 1846, 
V. 479). Hegel accepts the category of creation, 
blit lills it with a new' content. ‘God,’ he 8ay.s, 
‘is the Creator of the W’orkl ; it belongs to His 
being, His essence, to be Creator; in so far as Ho 
is not this, He is inij)erfectly conceived. Creation 
is not an act undertaken once upon a time. What 
bidoiigs to the Idea belongs to it as an eternal 
nionient or determination’ [WevlcGy 1832, xii. 
167 f.). ‘ God does not create the w’orld once ; He 

is the eternal Creator. This eternal self-revela- 
tion, this uvtKHy is His notion, Ilis delinition’ {ib, 
p. 181). * Ohne Welt id Gait nicht GotV (xi. 122). 

Schleicrmaeher felt that the idea of a beginning of 
(b>d’s creative activity jdaccs Him as a temporal 
being in the domain of eliange. He regarded the 
work of God as Creator as one witli His work os 
Preserver, and the tw’o together as identical with 
the totality of causation in Nature [Dcr christl. 
frVn/M 6c, 1889, i. 294-297). 

All the English Idealists agree in identifying 
the Creation with God’s self-maiufe.station, which 
tliey regard as an eternally necessary moral act. 
‘It* is of llie very essence of mind or spirit,’ says 
John Caird, ‘ that it contains in it the necessity of 
self-manifebtation in objective form, and therefore 
that which w’o speak of as “the creation of the 
world” must bo conceived as the expnission not of 
arbitrary w’ill, but of tlie very nature and being of 
God ’ {Pnnd, Idcaa of Christ ianiig, i. f-)- Green 
expressed the .same profound tliouglit more daringly 
by saying that the w’orld is as necessary to God as 
God is to the world. The w'ords of tw’o leading 
German thinkers will show how the later philo- 
sophy and theology have welcomed the new con- 
ce])tion ; 

‘ The will to create,’ says Lotze. ‘ is an absolutely eternal pre- 
dicate of Clod, and on^jfht not to l>e nsed t<o doHi^natc a deed of 
His, so much as the almolute de]>eii(l(.‘ruu) of the world upon Ilia 
will, in contradistinction to its voluntary enuiiiation from His 
nature' (Old. o/ I'hil. o/ Jlrl. 74). ‘ 11 is a kimisuous representa- 
tion,’ says liipsius, ‘to trucu creation back to a single act itnw 
lying in the past, or to Hpeuk of a first beginning of creation ; 
father is the whole world development, so soon as it is viewed 
religiously, lo bo brought under the idea of creation, conse- 
fluently to be regarded as without hegliming or end ’ {Dogmatik, 
‘Zy;4). 

We cannot do better than clos(3 this section with 
(he calm pronouncement of the Nestor of Scottish 
pliilosophy ; 

‘ I do not find,' says A. U. Fraser, ‘ that the presence of order 
and design within tlie cosmos means that the cosmos must 
have had a beginning. That the universe should exist witliout 
cither a beginning or an end of its orderly metamorphoses, 
does not seem less consistent with the ideas of theism and 
providence, than the hyiiothesis of its sudden creation in time 
- w'hatever that may mean. . . . We seem to be born into 
an unbegiiming and unending divinely natural evolution* 
{Theism'^ pp. 125, 133). 

7. The scientific conception. — Science has 
widened nian’.s cosmic view and increased his 
cosmic emotion. His doctrine of creation is trans- 
fij^red in the light of astronomy and geology, 
biology and pal jeon tology. His vision of the 
making of this world at a certain recent time, and 
of the re.st of the universe with it, is replaced by 
a grander vision of the slow and progressive for- 
mation, by the action of physical forces, of a 
universe in which countless new worlds are being 
formed to-day just as this one— this satellite of the 
sun — w’as formed hundreds of millions of years ago. 
Ilis idea of a primeval chaos, which found expres- 
sion in all his antique cosmogonies (as in Gn H), is 
discarded for the conviction that, when he goes 
back as far as the wings of imagination can carr^ 
him, this universe, however changed in aspect, is 
still a cosmos. And his old belief that * there are 
just as many sxiecies of plants and animals as 
there were different forms originally created by 
the Infinite Being ; and that these ditll’erent forms, 
according to the laws of reproduction imposed 
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upon them, produced others, but always forms like 
themselves’ (Jdnnmus), has yielded to ‘a view of 
life, with its several powers, having been origin- 
ally breathed by the Creator into a few forma or 
into one ; and, that, whilst this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the lixed law of gravity, 
from so simulo a beginning endless forms most 
beautiful aiiti most wonderful have been, and are 
being evolved’ (Darwin, Origin of Species'^ ^ p. 403). 

‘ The progress of science,’ as Driver frankly otl- 
mits, ‘ has brought the Cosmogony of Genesis into 
sharp and undisguised antagonism with the Cosmo- 
gony of science, . . . and to expect to find in it 
8ui)eniatural information on points of scientific fact, 
is to mistake its entire purpose’ {Genesis^ p. 33). 
There is nothing, however, in the cosmogony of 
science that is in conllict with that conception of 
* a great and good Maker of the world * which is 
found at the heart of so many primitive and 
savage religions ; or with Isaiah’s idea of a Creator 
who ‘ hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out lieaven with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the oartli in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance’; or with the Platonic faith 
expressed in the Timcnus : ‘ Let mo tell you, 

then, why the Crcjitor created and made the 
universe. He was good, and desired that all things 
should bo as like Himself as possible’ (Jowett, 
iii. 613). 

The scienyiic conception of creation has import- 
ant bearings upon religion. It has at once made 
God greater and brought Him nearer. It has not 
only immeasurably expanded the heavens which 
declare His glory, but it has substituted the action 
of an immanent for the action of a transcendent 
Creator. ‘ The general efi'ect of the intellectual 
movement of modern times,’ says J. Fiskc, ‘has 
been to discredit more than ever before the Latin 
idea of God as a power outside of nature and occa- 
sionally interfering with it’ (Through Nature to 
Gvdf 147). The ‘ Great Original’ can no longer he 
conceived as a Demiurge or Master-builder, put- 
ting forth His power once and then staying His 
hand ; His creative action is .sjirea^l all along the 
lino of CTadual development, revealing itsmf in 
ever hi^3icr potencies. And in pltwe of a God 
beyond the stars, wlio created tlio world once upon 
a timo and then was content with ‘ seeing it go,’ 
we have a Sjnrit who is ‘closer tliau breathing, 
and nearer than haud.s and feet.’ 


Further research into the ultimate uatuie of 
matter seems destined to upset uuany hyiK)tbeses. 

‘There is nothing/ said Lor<l Kelvin, ‘btt\NLvn ubsolulu 
sduntiflu in a (-’rcutive power, and ( ho acceiilanoo of thu 
tiieory of a fortuitous cotu'ourso of atoms. ... If you tliink 
stronffly eiuju;ch. you will be forced by soicnco to (ho belief in 
God which is ilio foundation of all reliyion ’ (A’t/H'bT/ifA ( V-nf., 
Juno 1UU3). And now, oven the atomic (luory of tlio origin of 
tliiuifs, after a vo;,uio of more than 2{K)d yearH, is ut lfii;<th beinjj' 
set aside, for it is found, as Sir O. Loilge says, Unit tho * iiLoiiis 
of matter/ instead of being ultimate, ‘are liable . . . to lueak 
up or cxpltKlc, and ho resolve (.heinsclves into simpler forms/ 
called electrons, which again are desiiribed as * knots or twists 
or vortices, or some sort of cither static or kinetic modification, 
of the ether of space’ (Life and Al after, 2H, .*(2). Kther ‘is 
probably the fund.'unental substratum of the whole material 
world, underlying every kind of activity, and cnnKtituting the 
very atoms of whicrh our oivn bodies are composed ' (77ie 
atance of Faith, 74), ‘ If any one tliinks that ether, wi(h all its 

massiveneHB and energy, bus probably no j»Hyrhical HigtiUb'/inee, 

I find myself unable to agree with hha’(77is Ether of f^itace, 
1909^ p. 114). 

The scientific idea of creation as involution and 
evolution has thus bronglit us nearer than ever to 

‘the Mind which, like our own, must underlie tho material 
fabric,' the Nous of Anaxagoras. ‘The proccHs of evolution 
Ciin be regarded as the gradual unfolding of the Divine 
Thought, or Logos, throughout the universe, by the action of 
Spirit upon matter’ (Substance of Faith, .'jO). There are hoiuo 
who ‘recognise in this extraordinary development a contact 
between this materia] frame of things and a nnivorso higher 
and other than anything known to our senses: . . . a titiiverso 
capaide of infinite development . . . long after this planet . . . 
shall have fulfilled its preRcnt spire of destinv, and r<>tired cold 
and lifeless upon its endlchs way ’ (Life and Matter, l!)l) f.). 
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Bab.-Assyr. (T. G. Pinches), p. 231. 

Buddhist (J. H. Hateson), p. ‘232. 

Christian (A. K, Burn), p. 237. 

Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 242. 

CREED (Bab. • A HHyr.).— Though the religion of 
Babylonia ami Assyria was practically homo- 
geneous, tlu'ro were probably nearly as many 
differont beliefs as there were States or provim;e.s ; 
and the creed of tho people became moaified from 
timo to time, either through the progress of thouglit 
or on account of political exigencies. TIicro changc.s 
in tho Imliefs of tlie people, which sometimes Iwre 
upon the nature of tho gods whom they worshipped, 
wore in some cases such as to form cither importmit 
variations in the original creeds, or transformations 
sucli as might have made a fresh statement of their 
position needful. 

Notwithstanding that tills was the case, it is not 
certain that in any of the centres of religious 
teaching tho priests ever thought of putting forward 
anything in tlie nature of a creed, as we understand 
the word to-day ; indeed, no document in which 


Hebrew. — See ‘JowiRli.* 

i ewish (H. Hirschfeld), p. 244. 

Muhammadan (S. Lane- Poole), p. 246. 

Parsi (N. Sodkrblom), p. ‘247. 

they have formulated the artieJes of their belief 
has yet come down to us, except the well- known 
legends of their gods (which, however, are more of 
the nature of Bucred books), and ee.rtain intnjduc- 
tions to incantations. ’Jhat tliey should liave 
formulated a statement of tlieir religious beliefs, 
however, would not by any means have been cither 
an impo.saible thing or against tluiir idiais of religious 
propriety. Gften enough, and seemingly at all 
periods, they declared llieir ereisls in tho names 
they bore. Thus, in the time of faigal-anda and 
Uni-ka-gina (e. 40(10 h.(\), we meet witli names 
similar to the following: (S)ur-Jh(H, ‘ man of Ban’ ; 
Ura-Dnmuzi, ‘servant of 4’ammuz ’ ; Nni/u-Suru- 
pak^ -ziila, ‘the word of Surupak is true,* or tho 

1 Or Sukurra, This was tho Rod of Surippak, or Suruppak, 
now Kara, whldi was the city of Ut-napUtiiii, the Babylonian 
Noah. 
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liko ; Amar-A&nnn, ‘tlio corn food’s steer,* etc.; 
and names of tlie same character continued to be 
used all through the succeeding periods. During 
the early Semitic period {‘2tK)0 B.C.) there occur 
names like t^umrnn ilii4d-Uiny * if (5od were not niy 
god’; ^umirm-Uu-ld-^fnnfjS^ ‘if my god were not 
the sun god’; t>in-ld-^tman^ ‘Sin (the inoon<god) 
hasnoeoual’ ; Zf r~pnvUum-nmm.i^ ‘ Zerpanttum is 
my motiicT’; Ynttm-ihi, ‘Jah is (b)d’; Nabiiim- 
Uu, ‘ Noho is god,’ etc. In Assyrian literature we 
likewise find such namo.s na AiSnr^taklalc, * 1 trust 
in Assur’; Tnhulti^Nhup^ ‘my trust is Ninip,* 
with its synonym TukaUi-dpil-Hfirra (Tiglath- 
])ilcscr), ‘my trust is the son of fi-sarra*; U^tr- 
dmat - f!a, * keep the word (or command) of Ea’ ; 
Siti-Sadi'of, ‘ Sill is our mountain (of ilefence),’ etc. 
Some names express belief as to the identity of 
divinities — jiossildy in opposition to those whoso 
creeil wasdill'ercnt : for instance, Nahd-yd'u^ ‘Neho 
is Jah’; Yd-nttynDu, ‘Jah is Dagon’; and auch 
names as Yd-dhhri^ ‘Jah is our father,’ form an 
interesting series. The Babylonians, like all the 
Semite.s, were intensely religious, and seldom 
ohjeeloil to asserting tlieir creed ; indeed, some of 
tlie above names show that the Western Scmitiss 
in general announced it lK)l«lly, and that what men 
called thmnselves beeame, as it were, a challenge 
to sucli as they regarded a.s hot<‘rodox. 

Naturally, these are very .short jirofe-ssions of 
faith, and it is doubtful whether longer ones are 
likely to be found. Sometimes, however, it seems 
to have been considered necessary to make some 
kind of a st atement before beginning the utterance 
of an incantation. This took the form of a recital 
of some religious or mythological event, which 
justified the mystic words and the ceremonies 
which \vere to follow. Among those are the .stories 
of the various evil sjdrits, the poetical ilescrijit ion 
of the vine of Eri<lu, and the primitive account of 
tho Creation prcfixiMl to, and forming part of, the 
incantation to toothache. The composition most 
like a creed, however, is Ihat known as tho 
bilingual story of the Creation, wliich i.s prefixed 
to an incantation for purifi(!a(ion : 

J ncauUition . — The holy house, the house of tho ffods, in a holy 
l»la(’c liiOd not been made ; 

A plant had not been brought forth, a tree had not ]»ecn 
created ; 

A brick h.vl not been laid, abeam ba<l not been sbapf'd ; 

A luHiHc liad not been built, a oily had not becMi cotiHlruct*-*! ; 
A ••ily biwl not l^ecn nuule, the inhabitanta hod not 
installed (?) ; 

NilTer had not been built, K-kura^ had not been coriHlrucicd ; 
Erech had not been built, E .anna^ bad rjot breu constructed ; 
The Abyss h.oti not been made?, Eridu bud not been con- 
structed ; 

The holy houae, the house of the gods - ita seat h.ad not been 

mafln ; 

The whole of the lands were sea. 

When within I he sea there wa;n a stream, 

III that <lay Eridu was marie, E-s,ngila was const ructed— 
E-sugila, which the );od Lugal du-aziiga had fouti'led within 
the Ab_\ss. 

Babylon was built, E-sagila was comph’terl ; 

IIo made the gods and the Aminnaki altogether, 

The holy city, the seat of their hearts’ Joy, supreme be 
pror'lalmrd. 

Mardiik bounrl together a reed-bank before the w.aters, 
lie made earth, and ]>onred it out against the bank. 

To settle the gotls in a seat of joy of heart. 

Ho made mankind 

Aruru made the ser’rl of mankind with him. 

He m.ade the beasts of the liehl and the living creatures In tho 
rlesert ; 

He made the Tigris and the Euphrates, and Het(tlieni) there. 
Well 3 ])roc!laiincd he their name. 

Herb, the mursh-planl, the rer-rl, and the thicket, he luarli* ; 
Ho made the vr'nlure of t.lie plain ; 

The lands (and) t!n! marslu's were the reedy hank. 

The cow, her yming, the steer; the sheep, her young, tlie 
lamb of the fold ; 
riiinttilions and forr sts also. 

The gout and the wild goat were dear (V) to him. 
l/f>rd Marduk marie a bank on the sea-Bhore, 

. . . . [will jell at first he made not, 

I The temple at NilTr'r. '■* The temple at Ercch. 

* Or, 'os (being) goorl.' 


he caused to be. 

[He ma]de [the i»lant), he imulo tho tree - 
(Everything] he made there — 

[He laid the hiick], he inarh- the beams ; 

[Ho constructcrl the house), he huilt the city ; 

[Ho huilt tho <’itv), he established the community ; 

[Ho huilt the city MtTcr], he built E-kura the temple ; 

[lie huilt the city Ercch], lie h[uilt E-a]na [the temple]. 

Hero the rdnersrj breaks off, and, where the text hocomea 
legible again, on the rex ersc, it is an incantation for purifica- 
tion. similar U> many others in Assyro-Babylonian literature, 
lb sceiuH proliable that the other cciiti*e» of Divine 
worship in Jlahyloiiia had siinilar statements of tho 
crecrl held in the jilace, and this presuppo.sos theo- 
logical schools and colleges for tho priests. At 
jnesent we do not know much, if anything, about 
theiii; hut I lie tcmirle- libraries may ultiiiiatelv 
yield information upon (.he point, together with 
statements of their beliefs similar to that trans- 
laUid alMive. 

Cf. also artt. Babylonians and A.ssykian.s, and 

Co.SMOGONy AND COSMOLOGY (Bah.). 

Litshaturk.— M. Jastrow, Jiel. Bab. u. Anayr., Giessen, 
lOO.'iff. ;‘ T. G. Pinches, ‘Rclig. Ideas of tho Babylonians’ 
(Journ. of Vic. Imt., Jiel. of Hah. and Asayr.^ Lomlon, 

1900, ‘ Bel. dcs Bahylrmiciis 2000 ans avanf. J.-G.’ {1st Cnngr. 
for Hist, of Jietujions, Paris, 1900), ‘Y& and Ykwa’ {I'SJiA, 
1892), ‘ Tin* Bah. Gods of War ' {ih. 1900) ‘ The Legend of AUto- 
dach* (ib. 1908), ‘The Goddess Wtar’(io. 1909); F. Delitzsch, 
Hahel -and Jiibel, Leipzig, Ilia'S, p. 74, and passim. 

T. (I. Binohrs. 


CREED (Buddhist). — Nearly six centuries be- 
fore the birth «>f Christ, at a time when religious 
siieculation ii) India was rife, Siddhilrtha Gautama, 
the son of a SAkya chieftain, went furth from Ids 
home to ‘seek af(d* what was right.’ Keveronco 
and atl’ection for the founder of one of the world’s 


greatest redigions have led his diseii>les, during 
many centuries, and in ditl'erent Eastern countries, 
to omlieUish, in aiiocryphal literature, tlie story of 
Gautama’s life and teaehiiig. But it i.s beyond 
doubt tliat the sebemo of life, religion, s faith, and 
moral standards attributed to the founder of Bud- 
dhism rejiresents his act ual teaching. In regard to 
t.hi.s the greatest authorities on Buddhism are 
agreed. 

‘When it is rciolkotcd,’ says Ilhys Davlcla, ‘that Gautama 
Biuhlha did not leave behind him a numher of deeply simple 
sayings, from wliich his fullowers subscfiiicntly huilt u]) a 
system or systems of their own, hut had lilni.s(«lf thoroughly 
clnhorated his doctrine, partly ns to details, after, but in ita 
furidamenfjil points even before, his mission began ; that, during 
his long career as toactu r, he had ample timo to rejieat the 
principles and details of the 8yntcm ov<*r and over again to 
his di.sciples, and to test their knowIe<tge of it ; and finally, that 
his le.ading diseiples w’ore, liko himself, aecustomod to tho 
suhUcst metaphjsical distinctions, and t rained to that wonder- 
fid command of memory which Indian ascetics then jMissesscd ; 
when thi'se fads arc recalled to mind, it will he seen t hat much 
more reliance nmy reasonably bo placed upon tho doctrinal 
parts of tho Buddhist Scriptures than uimn i-orrcspondingly 
late records of other religions’ {Buddhism, p. H(5f.). 
tddeidiorg {liuddha, p. 20(1 f., Eng. tr.) spi'aks to the samo 

{ general effect : ‘ On t he whole we shall he aut horized to refer 
o Buddha himself the most essential trains of Umught which 
we find reconled in the sacred texts, and in many places it is 
probably not too munh to believe dial tho very worns in W’hich 
tho ascetic of the Sakya house couched his g^ospel of deliverance 
have come down to us as they fell from his lijts. We find that, 
throughout tho vast complex of ancient Buddhist literature 
which has lieeii collected, certain mottoes and formulas, the 
expre.HMion of Buddhist convictions upon some of the weightiest 
problems of religious thought, are expressed over and over 
again in a standard form adopted once for all. Why may not 
these be xvords which have received their currency from tho 
founder of Buddhism, which had been spoken by him hundreds 
and thousands of times throughout his long life, devoted to 


In the valley of the Ganges, the birthplace of 
Biiddliisni, there was, at the time when the new 
religion ranio into being, a maze of interacting 
idea.*i, wliii^h Bbys Davids {Early Ihiddhisnit p. 
23) ha.g claHsilictl as follows: (1) The very wide 
and varied group of ideas alKiut souls supposed 
to dwell witliin the bodies of men and animals, 
and to animate moving objects in Nature (trees 
and plants, rivers, planets, etc.). Those may bo 
summed under the convenient modem term of 
Animis^m, (2) Wo have later and more advanced 
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iileaH al>o\it the souls supjwHcd to animate the 
greater pheiioiuena of Nature. These may he 
summed under the convenient mo<lern term of 
Pohfthdsm. (3) We have the still later idea of a 
unity lying behind all these piienoirjena, both of 
the first and of the second class— the hypothesis of 
a one First Cause on which the whole universe in 
its varied forms depends, in whicdi it lives and 
moves, and whicli is the only reality. This may 
be summed under the convenient modern term 
of Monism. (4) We have tlie opposite view. In 
this the First Cause has either not been reached in 
thought, or it has been considered ami deliberately 
rejected ; but otherwise the whole soul-tlictny has 
Iwcn retained and amplified, and the hypothesis of 
the eternity of matter is held at the same time. 
This may be summed under the convenient modern 
term of Dualism. 

‘These modem WosWrii terms, thonjjh tiseful for clsissiflca- 
tion, never (ixaetly fit the ancient Eastern Uioufflit. And we 
must never forjjet that the clear-cut distinctions we now use 
wore then perceptible to only (juite a few of the clearest 
thinkers. Most of the people held a strange jumble of many of 
the notions current around them. The enumeration here made 
is merely intended to show that, when Uuddhism arose, the 
country was seethinp:, very much as the Western world was at 
the sumo period, with a multitude of . . . theories on all sorts 
of questions — ethical, philosojdiical, and reli^fious. There was 
much Hiiiierstition, no doubt, and no little sophistry. Hut, 
owing i>artly to tho easy economic conditions of those times, 
partly also to the mutual courtesy and inUdleotual alertness of 
the people, there was a very large proporl.ion of them who were 
j-arnestly 0 (>mpie«i in more or less successful attempts to solve 
tho highest problems of thouglit and cotiduel ' (tft. p. ‘itl). 

'Places of tho inlluonco of all these idctis upon 
his mind cun be found in tho teaching of Cautania, 
but the current beliefs satislied iieitlic.r bis nature 
nor bis aspirations. In two authoritativo texts he 
reveals tho reasons why prevailing beliefs were 
imuotent to satisfy him, and why ho set liiinscif to 
cnclcavour to get to the fountain-head of truth. 
The lirst is as follows ; 

‘An ordinary imscholarcd man, though himself siihiect to old 
age, not escaped hej'oml its jiower, \Nhen he hcliolds another 
man old, is Imrt, asliamod, disgusted, overlooking the uhile his 
own condition. Thinking that that would be uusuitahlc to me, 
the infatuation of a youth In his youth departed utterly from 
me' (i4?V«wUam, i. l-Kij. 

'Phe other text says ; 

‘ llefore the days of my enlightenment, when I was still only a 
Htslhisat, though myself subject to re-mr(.h, old age, disease, 
and ileath, to sorrow and to evil, I sougld. after tilings subject 
also to thrill. Then muthought ; Why stioukt I ae.t thus? I.et 
me, when subject to these things, seriiig the ilaiiger therein, 
seek rather after that which is not subject thereto, even the 
supremo bliss ami security of Nirvana' {MaJjhuna, i. 103). 

After having followed, to no purpo.sie, the paths of 
metaphysical speculation, of mental discipline, and 
of ascetic rigour, (lautaiua reaped on one memor- 
able night the fruit of bis prolonged spiritual 
ellbrt, the truth of things being of a smlden so 
clearly revealed to him tliat tlienceforth he never 
swerved for a iiKiriieiit from devotion his creed 
and to the mission that it imposed upon him. 

The enlightenment which (lautama recTUved, and 
which was regarded by liiinself and bis followers 
as a victory over all the powers of darkness, is 
uniformly described as 

'a mental state of exaltation, bliss, insight, altruism. Tho 
different Suttas emphasize different phases, different facets, ns 
it were, of this csondition. But they regard it as one ami the 
same uplieaval of the whole mental and moral nature,- will, 
uinolioii, and intellect being eijiially eoiiccrned. Thus one Sutta 
(tho Maiitl-saccaka) lays stress ou the four Raptures, and tho 
three forms of Kiiowlcdgo ; another (the Dvedhti-vitakka) on the 
certainty, the absence of donht; another (the IJhaya hherava) 
)n the conquest over fear and agitation ; anot<hcr (the Ariya- 
pariyesaiift) on the bliss anfl security of the Nirvnan to whi<*h 
ne t.iien attained.’ 

Ill the first of these Suttas the recital ends : 

' When this knowledge, this insight, had arisen within mo, 
my heart was set free from the intoxication of lusts, set free 
from the intoxiiuvtion of bei^oinings, sot freo from the intoxica- 
tion of ignorance. In me, thus omaiicipated, there arose the cer- 
tainty of that emanci}iation. And I came t.o know ; “Ke-hirlh 
is at an end. Tho liigher life lias been fulfilled. What had to 
be done lias been aceompllshod. After this present life there 
will be no beyond.” This last insight did I attain to in the last 
watch of tho night. Ignorance was beaten down, insight arose, 


darkness was destroyed, the liglit came, inasmuch as 1 was 
there BtremiouH, aglow, iiiaster of myself (Uhys Davids, Karly 
Buddhism, p. :gj f.). 

Having received enlightenment, Ibiddha pro- 
cceded to Henares. There he met Home of bis 
former dineiples, tlie live aseeticH, and explained 
to them the fiindamcutal trutliH of his religion — 
an (ixpositioii preserved in the Dhamuutvlialcka- 
poavattana Sulfa , \\\q Sutta of the Foundation of 
the Kingilom of l?ighteousnes.s. 

‘Tins expiession is nsiially translaUMl “Turning the wheel of 
llic Law,” which, while retaining the Buddhist figure of speecli, 
fails fo rtqirescnt the idea the figure was meant to convey ; the 
rondcriiig in the gives up the figure in order to reUin tho 
underlying meaning. The “ cidra ” (Pali cakka) is no ordinary 
wheel ; it is the Kign of cKiniinion ; and a " ntknivarti’* is “ho 
who makes the whoelH of hia chariots roll unopposed over all 
the world”- a univi rsal inomirch. Dharma {vAi l>hamma)\B 
not law', but that which underlies and imdudes tlie law,- a 
word often most dilllcult lo translate, and best rendensl here 
liy truth or righteousness; whireas the word “ law ” suggests 
ciiremonial observances, niitwanl rules, which it was preeisely 
the object of (lantama's leaidiing to do away vvitli. Pruvurtana 
(I'ali liimvatiana) is “setting in motion onwards,” the ooin- 
meiiccment of an a«.-lioii which is to continue. The whole 
phrase means, therefore, “To set rolling the royal chariot- 
wheel of a universal empire of truth and righteousn’esa ” ' (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, p. 4f»). 

The full text of tlie Sutta is as follows : 

‘There are two extremes which ho who has gone forth ought 
not to follow’ — habitual devotion, on the one hand, to the 
passions, to the pleasures of sensual things, a low and pagan 
W’ay (of socking satisfaction), Ignoble, iiriprofltalile, fit only for 
the worhlly-nii tided ; and habitual devotion, on the other hand, 
lo self-mortification, which is painful, ignoble, unprofitable. 
There is a Middle Path discovered by the TuUiAgala - a path 
which opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, wJiich leads 
to )H.*ace, to insight, to tho higher wisdom, to Nirvana. Verily ! 
it IS this Aryan Eight-fold Path; that is to say, Right Views, 
Right Aspirations, Riglit Speech, Bight t’onduet, Rij.j;ht Mode 
of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rap- 
ture- 

Now this is tho Noble Truth as to suffering. Birtli is attended 
W’ith pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, <leath is painful. 
Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from 
the pleasant; and any craving unsatisfied, that, Wo, is jiainfui. 
In brief, the five aggregates of clinging (that is, tlio conditions of 
indiviiluality) are painful. 

Now this is the Noble Tiiith as to the origin of suffering. 
Verily! it is the craving tiiirst that causes the renewal of 
be<‘(*mlng8, that is accoinpanic'd by sensual delights, and seeks 
satisfaction, nowhere, now there,- that is to say, the craving 
for tho gratification of the senses, or the craving for a future 
life, or (he orav’ing for prosperity. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as tn the passing away of pain. 
Wrily ! it is the jiassing away so that no passion remains, the 
giving lip, the gi'tting rid of, the emaninpation from, the 
harbouring no longer of, this craving thirst. 

Now this is the Noble Trnt h as to the w'ay that li*ads lo the pass- 
ing away of pain. Verily 1 it is this Aryan Eighl-IoUl Path, that 
is to say, Right Views, Right Asiiiralioiis, Right Spec-eh, ( londuct. 
and Mode of Livelihood, Right Effort. Rigid MindfulnesH, and 
Riglit Rapture' (Rhys Davids, F.arl]i Buddhism, p. 01 f.). 

This concise statement contains all the essential 
clement s of tlie BmUlhist creeil. The gresit delivor- 
anee, of whieb liautaiiia himself was eonscions, 
and the means whereby he had attained it, formed 
the basis of all his siilisernient teaching. It was 
this gosjicl of deliverance which won his earliest 
disciples, and whicli they in (urn wme eomniis- 
sioned hy the Hnddlia to jireach to siiHering men. 
Sixty monks were soon enrolled as converts of the 
new* faith, and they were sent forth as its first 
apostles. In sending them forth, (huitaina thus 
addressed them : 

‘I am delivered from all fellers, human and flivine. You, 
loo, O monks, are free«l from the same fclters. Go forth and 
wander everywhere, out ot conijuission for th(* vvorlil, and for 
the welfare of ginls and men. (»o forth, «jne hy one, in ilifTercnt 
dircclioiiH. Breach the itoctrine, Ralulury in its hcginiiing, 
middle', and end, in itn spirit, and in its letter. I’rocl.Tim a life 
of i»erfocl reslrainl, chaMlily, and i-elihacy-. ... I will go also 
lo |»roneh this doctrine ’ (Mahdrttrfifa, i, 11, 1). 

>Vhen tlie band of lielievers was increased to a 
thousand, Gautama preaclied his ‘burning* firo- 
sorinon, on a hill Gaytisisa, near Gaya : 

* Everything, O monks, is burning. . . . The eye is burning ; 
viaible things are burning. The seiiwition pnnlnecd hy contact 
with visible things is Imrning— burning w’ith tho fire of lust 
(desire), enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, dejection, and despair. Tho ear Is burning, 
sounds are uurning ; the nose is Viurtiing, odours are burning ; 
the tongue is burning, tastes arc burning ; the body is burning, 
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objeotH of sense are burninff. The njirui \n burning, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning with the lire of paHeions and 
lusts. Observing tbis, f) niouks, a wise and noble disciiile 
beroines weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visiole 
things, weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, 
weary of Utstes, weary of the body, weary of the niin<i. Becom- 
ing weary, ho frees himself from jmssions and lusts. When 
free, he realizes that his objeet is accomplished, that he has 
livetl a life of restraint and thastily, that re-birth is ended* 
{Mahdoaifga, i. 21. 2£f.). 

Shortly lieforo hiH deatli the same teaching was 
again committed to the faithful Ananda : 

* 0 Ananda, I am now grown old, and full of years, and my 
Journey is drawing to its close ; I liave reached eighty years - 
luy stun of <lay»— and, just as a worn-out cart eun only with 
rniKjh earo be made to move along, ho my body can only be kept 
going with difliculty. It is only when I become plunged in 
meditation that my body is at ease. In future be ye to your- 
selves your own light, your own refuge ; seek no other refuge. 
Hold fast to (ho truth as your refuge ; look not to any one but 
yourselves as a refuge’ (J/aAd-parmif/trtna-safftf, ii. 32, 83X 

(lautama afterwards delivered a fuimmary of the 
duties of the nioi;ka who were to he tlie mission- 
aries of his faith to the world : 

* Which then, O monks, are the truths (the seven Jewels) it 
behoves you to spread abroad, out of pity for the worhl, for the 
pood of gods and men ? They are : (1) the four earnest rellex- 
lons (Rwifift, 8atipa{\hdna \ on the impurities of the bo<lv, 
on the impermanence of the sensations, of the thoughts, 
of the conditions of exiHtence); (2) the four right exer- 
tions {mmmappadhana ; viz. to prevent demerit from arising, 
get rid of it when arisen, protiuce merit, increase it); (3) 
the four paths to supornaturul ])ower (iddhi-pdda ; viz. will, 
effort, thought, inbmse thought) ; (4) the flvu forces (paflAd-hata ; 
viz. faith, energy, recollection, self-conccutratiou, reason); (5) 
the proper use of the five organs of sense; (b) the seven 
“limbs” of knowledge {bf)dhy-ai\ga \ viz. recollection, investi- 

{ ration, energy, Joy, serenity, coiutentration of mind, cqiianim- 
ty) ; (7) the noble eight-fold path ‘ (Mahd-parinibbdnat iii. 6.^). 

In order to form an accurate judgment regarding 
the moaning of the teaching of ihiddha a.s set forth 
in the Dhaminachakka ppavattana Svtta, it ia 
necesaary not only to explain the terms used in 
the Sutta, but ttlso to understand the doctrines 
which it involves. Tn nubsequent Suttaa each 
word, each clause, and each idea in the Discourse 
is fully commented and enlarged upon. It is 
possible, in the light of these explanations, to 
arrive at a true conception of the meaning which 
the DiscouiHcs conveyed to early Buddliists. From 
the same sources a gtuicral idea of tlie underlying 
beliefs may be gained. 

I. The Buddhist scheme of life.~ln Bmldhist 
thought man is not regarded as a soul resi<ling in 
a physical body, or as pos.scssing a soul which may 
be separated from the l)ody and continue to exist. 
A belief in self or soul is regarded so distinctly as 
a heresy that two well-known words in Buddhist 
terminology have been coined on purpo.se to stig- 
matize it. The lirst of those msakkaytt-dHihi^ * the 
heresy of irulividuality,^ the name" given to this 
belief as one of the three ]»iimary delusions (the 
others being doubt, and belief in tlie cllicacy of 
rites and ceremonies) which must bo abandoned at 
the very lirst stage of the Buddhist path of holiness. 
The other is attaviXda^ ‘the doctrine of soul or 
self,* which is a name given to it as a part of the 
chain of causes which lead to the origin of evil. 
It is there classed — with sensuality^, heresy (as to 
eternity and annihilation), and belief in the efficacy 
of rites and ceremonies— as one of the four t/pa- 
ddnas, which are the immediate cause of birth, 
decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and 
desoair. 

What then is man? Ho is an aggregate of 
different properties or qualities — called skandluis, 
or aggregates. These skandfuis are as follows; 
(1) the material properties or attributes (n7pr); 
(2) the sensations (vedana) ; (3) the abstract ideiis 
(saniui) ; (4) the tendencies or potentialities (lit. 
‘confections,’ sethkhdra) ; and (5) thought, reason 
{vifiMna). 

^^^Imctly laid down that none of these 
8ka7idhns separately, nor the skandhas as a whole, 
is the soul. 


‘ Th«^refore, 0 nionka, whatever In the wav of material form, 
BcnRatione, p«r(;eptioii8, etc., resjHjctively, tiae ever been, will 
be, or is, eltner in our case or in the outer worUl, or stroiii;; or 
weak, or low or high, or far or near, it is wd se\f\ this must 
ho in truth perceive, who possesses real knowledge. Whoso- 
ever regards things in this light, O monks, being a wise and 
noble hearer of uie w'ord, turns himself from sensation and 
perception, from conformation and consciousness. When he 
turns tlierefroni, he becomes free from desire : by the cessation 
of desire he obtains deliverance ; in the delivered there arises 
a consciousness of his dellvcranoe : re-birth is extinct, holiness 
is completed, duty is accomplished ; there is no more a return 
to this world, he knows' (3/rtAdi'oj7/7a, 1. fl. 44 fl.). 

(lautama rcfiiHcd not oidy to give a definite 
an.swer to questions concerning tlie relation of the 
body to the soul, but even to discuss the matter. 
The question ‘ whether the soul is the same as the 
body, or (liHerent from it,’ was one of the Indeter- 
minates, prohibited questions. 

It is the union of the skandhas which makes the 
individual : 

* Every })erson, or thing, or gml is tlicreforo a putting tog^ethcr, 
a (^impound. Aiul in each individual, without any exception, 
the relation of its cotiiponent parts is ever changing, is never 
the same for two consecutive moments. It foIIowH that no 
sooner has Hcparatcnrss, individtiality, begun, than dissolution, 
disintegrulion, also begins. There can bo no individuality 
without a putting logctlier: there can be no putting together 
without a Iwoomiijg ; there can he no beconiiiig without a 
becoming different : and there tuin bc no becoming diffeivnt 
without a ilisMolution, a passing away, which sooner or later 
will inevitably be euuiplete* (Ubys Davids, Early Ilvddhmn, 

p. {/;). 

The great fact of life is tho ‘ Wheel of 
Life,* eailod Paticca-Sammnppdda {i.e. origination 
through dependence); (1) on account of Ignor- 
ance, tho sanklulras ; (2) on account of t he snhkh- 
draSt Consciousness ; (3) on account of (k)nscious- 
ness, Name and Form ; (4) on account of Name 
and Form, the six I’rovinees (of the six Menses) ; 
(5) on account of the six Provinces, Contact ; 
(b) on account of Contact, Sensation ; (7) on 
account of Sensaiion, Craving ; (8) on account of 
Craving, Attachment; (9) on account of Attach- 
ment, Becoming ; (10) on account of Jiccoining, 
Birth; (11) (12) on account of Birth, old age, and 
death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, 
and desiiair. 

Buddhism loaches that everything in life has a 
cause, and that the Wheel of Life 7nust revolve, 
one cause leading to another, according to an 
irresistible law. But there is no attempt to 
explain the ultimate cause of all things. This 
Doctrine is embodied in the familiar stanza, which 
is engraved upon many an imago of tho Buddha, 
and impressed upon the moulded ashes of the 
dead : 

* Of all the phenomena sprung from a cause 
The Buddha the cause hath told. 

And ho tells, too, how each shall come to ils end, 

Such alone is the word of tho Sage ' {Vinaya, i. 40). 

Death does not cause the Wheel of Life to cease 
to turn ; it is only a link in the ceaseless chain of 
existence. At tho moment of death a new life 
comes into being. The skandhis re-cornbine, under 
conditions determined by the amount of merit or 
demerit which their previous combination has 
accumulated. The man is tho same as his prede- 
cessor in the chain of re-birth. And yet he is not 
the same ; he is on a higher or a lower scale of 
existence, according as his previous life has been 
good or bad. This is karma (q.v.), tho doctrine on 
which the whole of Buddhism turns. 

Existence is conjoined with pain — pain to which 
there is no ending. The conditions which make 
an individual are the conditions that give rise to 
pain. Birth, death, disease, unions, separations, 
unsatisiied cravings, in fact all that goes to make 
individuality, are painful ; existence, from begin- 
ning to end, is painful. 

But why this pain of life, this life of pain ? The 
second truth answers the question. Rhys Davids 
says that the last words in this Noble Truth nii^ht 
be rendered ' the lust of the flesh, the lust of life, 
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and the love of this present world ’ {Early Bud- 
dhisni, ]). 55). 'Fhe antlior of The Creed of Buddha 
says (p. 80), witli refcnnjoo to this eravin;^, or 
thirst, which (iautama alHrined to he the origin of 
Hunhriiig ; 

‘Oc'siro for the pleasures, or rather for the joyK, that 
minirtti-r to the real self is wholly good. It is desire for the 
pleasures that nuuiHt.er to the lower self ; it is the desire to 
aftinu the lower self, t<5 live in it, to cling to it, to rest in it; 
it is the desire to identify oneself w ith the individual self and 
the impermanent world whi<‘.h ixuitrcs in it, instead of with the 
Universal Self and the eternal world of which it is at once the 
centre and the circumferonco :--it is this desire, taking a 
thousand forms, whicli is evil, and which i)roveH Itself to he 
evil by clausing ceaseless HufTcring to niankitnl. If the self is to 
be delivered from sniTrriiig, desire for what is inipernianeiit, 
changeable, and unreal must he extinguished ; and t he gradual 
extinction of unworthy desire must therefore he the central 
purj’ose of one's life.' 

The question that (lautania set himself to solve 
was the ces.salioii of the pain consequent upon and 
inlierent in existence itself, and the answer to his 
search was the attainment of Nirvana, hy way of 
the Noble Eight fold Path. 

2. The Eight-fold Path. — Tlie divisions of the 
path are, as already stated : Right VTews, Right 
Aspirations, Itight Speech, Right (>onduct, Right 
Mode of Livelihood, Right Ellort, Right Mind- 
fulness, Right Rupture. The four stages of the 
path are: (1) The ‘entering upon the stream, 
Conversion ; which follows on companionship 
with the good, (6) hearing of the law, (e) enlightened 
reflexion, or {d) the practice of virtue. The uncon- 
verted man is unwise, under the inihience of sin, 
enmity, and impurity ; but if, hy oiuj or more of 
the means jnst mentioned, he has arrived at a 
perception of tho ‘four Noble Truths,’ he has 
Dccomo converted, ami has entered the first path. 
While in this path, he becomes free sueeessivcly 
from the delusion of self, from doubt as to the 
Ruddha and bis doetrines, ami from the belief in 
the eliicacy of riles and ccrcmoni<5s. ‘ Rettor than 
universal empire in this world, better than going 
to heaven, butter than lordship over all worlds is 
(this three-fold) fruit of tho iirst jiath ’ {Dham- 
iruipadUf verse 178). (2) The j)ath of those who 

win only once return to tliis world. The converted 
man, free from doubt and the delusions of self ami 
ritualism, smuieeds in this path in reducing to a 
minimum lust, hatred, and delusion. (3) Tho path 
of those who will never relnru to this world; in 
which, tho last remnants of sensuality and male- 
volence being destroyed, not the least low desire, 
for oneself, or wrong feeling towards others, ean 
arise in tho heart. (4) The i)ath of tho holy tuies ; 
more exactly, worthy ones, arahats ; in which the 
saint becomes free from desire for material, or 
immaterial, existence; from pride and self-right- 
eousness, and ignorance (Rhys Davids, Bud- 
dhism, p. 108 f.). 

Several words are used in this description of the 
Eight-fold Path which require explanation. 

i. liiyht Ficww.— Right Views refer princiiially 
to tho four truths, enunciated in the Dhamma- 
ehxikka-ppavaitana Sutta, and the ‘three signs,’ 
which include (a) the first of tho four truths, (ft) 
impermanence, and (c) non-soul, i,e. the absence of 
a soul. Impermanence ami non-soul are both 
declared to be the ‘signs’ of every individual, 
whether ‘md, man, or animal. 

ii. The Buddhist faith does 
not teach the suppression of all desire, but the 
suppression of evil desires, low ideals, useless 
cravings, idle excitements, by the cultivation of 
the opposite —right desires and lofty aspirations. 
In the Majjhima (iii. 25) examples arc given of 
right desire, e.g. the desire for emancipation from 
Bensuality, aspirations after the attainment of love 
for others, the wish not to injure any living thing, 
the desire for the eradication of wrong, and for 
the promotion of right dispositions in the heart. 


iii. Bight Sj)eer,h. — To shun th(3 company of the 
Avitless; to hold communion with the Aviso; to 
give honour where honour is duo : t his is a great 
blessing {Mahu-jiarinihhann tiutta, i. 31). 

iv. Bight Conduct. — Tho tAvo most imjiortant 
features' of this quality are love and joy. Love, 
in the Pali, K’^nielid, and the Mcttd Sutta {Svtta 
Nipdta, viii. 7-9) says : 

‘ Ah a mother, even at tho risk of her own life, protecta her 
Mui, her only aon, ho li-t him cultivate lovo without iiuiiMuri! 
towards all Iuiukh. Let him cultivato towanls the uholo 
world— above, below, around— a heart of love unstinted, un- 
niixe<I with tb*' wnm? of diiTiTiinf or opposing interests. I^et a 
inun maintain Ibis tnindriilness all the wliilu he is awake, 
whether he ho standini', walkin^f. Bitting, or lyinjf down. This 
state of heart la the best in tbe world.’ 

Again, the Mnjjhiina (i. 129) : 

‘bur mind shali not waver. No evil speocdi will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in heart, voi<l 
of malice within. And wo will be ever suffusing such an one 
w'ith tho rays of our Io\ ing t bought, .And with that feeling aa 
a basis wo will ever be Hiiltusing the whole world with the 
Uiought of love, far-reiK-hiiig, grown great, beyond measure, 
void of anger or ill-will.’ 

And the Itivutfrika (xxvi.) : 

* All tho means that can be used as bases for doing right aro 
not worth the sixteenth part of the emani iitalioii of heart 
tlirough Love. That takes all those up into ilst lf, outshining 
them in radiance and glory, JuHt as whatsoever stars there 
be, their radiance avails not the sixti-cnth part of the radiance 
of tho moon. That takes all those up into itself, ontshitiing 
them In radiance atid glory -Just as in the last numth of tho 
rains, at harvest time, the sun, inountitig up on high intx) tho 
clear and cloudless sky, oversvhclms all darkness in the realms 
of sp;ice, and shines forth in radiance and gIory--just as in the 
night, when the dawn is breaking, the Morning Slivr shines out 
in radiance and glory -just so all the means that can bo used 
as helps towards doing right avail not t he sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through Love.’ 

The joy of tho faith is referred to in tlie ‘Dia- 
logues of the Buddha’ : 

‘When these ftve Hittdrances have been ])ut away within 
him, ho looks up(»u himself as freed from debt, rid of disease, 
out of jail, a free ma>i, and secure. And glailness springs up 
within him on his realizing that, and joy arises to him thus 
gladdened, and so rejohung all his frame becomes at ease, 
and being thus at case he is pervaded with a sense of peace, 
and In that i>eaee his heart is stayed’ (Hbys Das ids, Dialnyurs 
of the liuthlha, i. 84). 

V, Bight Mode of Livelihood. — ‘ Whoso hurts and 
hariiiH living creatures, destitute of sympathy for 
any living thing, let him he known a.s an out- 
caste ’ {Vasnla Sutta, Sutta Nijuitn, vii. 2). 

vi. Bight Effort . — This signilies ‘a constant in- 
tellectual alertness.’ The three cardinal sins of 
Buddhism are: sensuality {dosa), ill-Avill {moha), 
and stupidity or dullness {ruga ) ; the last menlioued 
being regardtul as the Avorst. 

The * Four Great KHbrls’ {saminAippadMnd) are 
the elVort or exertion {a) to prevent sinfulness 
arising, (ft) to put away sinful states Avhich have 
arisen, (c) to produce goodness not previously ex- 
isting, and {d) to increase goodness where it does 
exist {Muhd-purinibhdnu-sutta, SBE xi. 63 n,). 

‘The Four Roads to Saintship ’ arc 

four means hy Avhich saintship is obtained, viz. 
(a) the will to acquire it, (ft) the necessary exertion, 
(c) the necessary preparation of tho heart, and {d) 
investigation {SBE xi. 63). 

vii. Bight Mindfulness. — ’J'his is closjdy con- 
nected Avith Right LUbrt. Dialogues in the Digha 
(ii. ‘290-315) and Majjhium (i. 551.) are devote<l to 
the subject : 

‘The djH(!iple, whntfloever he doen, wlielhcT puing forth or 
coming hack, Htandlng or walking, aj)caking or Hilent, eating or 
drinking, ih lu keep clearly in his mind all that it mcariH, the 
temimrury charaeO>r of tho act, its ethical signiliettiice, and 
that, above all, behind the act there in no actor (goer, seer, 
eater, speaker) that ih an eternally persiHlent unity.’ 

viii. Bight Jluplurc. — In the Dhammupddn 
(verses 197-200) this Right Rapture is thus de- 
Hcribcd : 

‘It is in vory bliss we dwell, we hate not those who 
hate UH ; 

Anumg men full of hat-o, wo continue void of hate. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, wo in health among the ailing ; 

Among men weary and Hick, wo couliime well. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, free from care among the care- 
worn ; 
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AmonfK nn*n full of worries, we continue nalin. 

It Is in very IjUhm wc <1wcI 1, we who have no hindrances ; 

We will hef;oiiif fcedcrH on joy, like the tfo<ls in their shining 
splendour 1 ’ 

In conforinity 'vvitli tho Pali text, all the divi- 
HJons of the Kij:jiit-fold Path arodoHc.rihod by a sinfcle 
Word — ‘rij^ht.’ This is, perhaps, the best transla- 
tion of the oripnal srfmnul. The word signilies 
‘going with’ ; used as an adjective, it is rendered 
‘general,’ ‘coimnoii,’ or ‘corresponding,’ ‘mutual’; 
as an adverb, ‘ connnonly,’ ‘usually,’ ‘normally,* 
or ‘ littiiigly,’ ‘properly,* ‘correctly.’ It is used, 
in a secoiufary sense, to mean round, fit and per- 
fect, normal and complete. ‘ Right, ’ therefore, in 
th(! s<Miso of ‘correct’ has to be understood, i.c. in 
agreeiuen t with the teaching of Gautama. The word 
is not used with a moral .significance. Tho eight- 
fold description of the i)erfect life is of such vital 
importance for the correct understanding of the 
Bmldhist creed that it may be convenient to snm- 
mari/e the meaning of eaeli division of the path : 

1. Right vieAVS ; free from superstition or delu- 

sion. 

2. Right aspirations ; high and worthy of tlie 

intelligent man. 

3. Right speech ; kindly, open, trntliful. 

4. Ilight conduct ; peaceful, honest, pure. 

6. Right livelihood ; bringing hurt or danger to 

no living thing. 

6. Right eflhrt ; in self-training ;ui<l self-control. 

7 . iiight mindfulness; the active, watchful 

mind. 

8. Right rapture ; earnest thought on tho deep 

mysteries of life. 

Gogerly \ Journ. O^j/ion ,Voc., ItSfi,")) gives a 
sliglitly dillerent rendering : 

1. Correct views (of Correct tlocirines. 

truth). 

2. Correct thoughts. A clear peicoption (of 

their nature). 

3. Correct words. Inllexihle veracity. 

4. Correct conduct. Puri tv of conduct. 

5. Correct (mode of A sinless occupation. 

obtaining a) live- 
lihood. 

0. Correct elfin Is. Perseverance in duty. 

7. Correct medita- Holy ine<litation. 

tion. 

8. Correct tranquil- Mental tranquillity. 

lity. 

3. The hindrances in the way. — The hindrances 
in the way of treading the Kiglit-fold Path, and 
thus securing deliverance, are very clearly iletailed. 
They arc described under ilifi’crent headings -‘ the 
Rive Hindrances,’ ‘ ( he Ten Fetters,’ and ‘ tho 
Four Intoxications.’ 

(a) ’J'ho Five Hindrances {nivarand) are sensu- 
ality, ill-will, torpor of mind or body, worr^, and 
wavering. Tlieso afi'ect a man like debt, disease, 
imprisonment, slavery, and anxiety. — {b) 'I’lie Ten 
Fetters {sanfjyojnncts) sire •. (1) delusions about tlie 
soul [sakk-dya-diithi), (2) doubt (vicikifchd)^ (3) 
reliance on ceremonies {srilahhata-pardmrtsn)^ (4) 
sensuality (kdnm)^ (5) ill-will {patigha), (6) dc.sirc 
for re- birth on earth {rupa-rdga)^ (7) desire for re- 
birth in heaven (arfipa-rdya), (8) pride {mdno)^ (9) 
self-righ teousness (Mrfrf/i«cm),( 10) i'ptioraiiee {a rijjd). 
— (c) The Four Intoxications consist in tho mental 
infatuation arising from sensual nleasure.s, from the 
priilo of life, from ignoramre, ana from speculation. 

4. The ultimate aim— Nirvana.- -When the 
iravclhu- lots resolutely trodden the Kight-fold 
Fath, overcome (be Hindrances, broken tho Fet- 
ters, and rcsistetl ( ho Intoxications, ho has reached 
the goal of all Ithddhist ambition and elfort— 
Nirvana. 

‘To him who iuiH nni^ht-d the Path, and passed beyond sor- 
row, who has freed himself on all sides, and thrown away every 
letter, there is no more fever of arief.' * Him whose senses have 
becomu tranquil, like u horse well hrokun-in by the driver; who 


Is free from pride and the lust of the flesh, and the lust of exist- 
ence, and the defileuicnt of ignorance liiin even tho gods 
envy. Such a one whose conduct is right, remains like the 
i>road earth, iin vexed ; like the pillar of the city gate, \in- 
niove<l ; like a }>elliicirl lake, unruffled. For such there are no 
iiioru births. Tranquil is tho inin<l, tranquil the wonls and 
deeils of luiii who is thus tran(iuilli/.ed, and made free by wis- 
dom '(/MfUrtwiapdcfo, verses IM), iM-lMi). 

‘Tlu'V who, by steadfast mind, have l)ecoine exempt from evil 
desire,* ami well-trained in the kaohings of Gautama; they, 
having obtained the fruit of tl»c Fourtii Path, and immersed 
themselves in that atnbro.Hiu, liavo receive<l without price, and 
are in the enjoyment of, Nlrvaya. .. Their old kanrm is ex- 
Imusteil, no new karma is being produced ; their hearts arc 
free from the longing after future life ; the cause of their exist- 
enre being destroyed, and no new yearnings springing up within 
them, they. Urn wise, are extinguislied liko this lump’ {/Ja/ana 
Sntta, 7. 14). ‘ That mendimtii conducts himself well who has 
conquered (sin) by means of holiness, from whoso eyes the veil 
of error has been removed, wlio is well-trained in religion, and 
who, free from yearning, and skilled in the knowlwlge, has 
attained unto Nirvana ' {Sainmdparibhajanii/a Sutta, 14). 

Tho word Nibhdna (Pali for Nirvana) occurs 
only infroq^uently in tlic PiUikas. A few illus- 
trations of its use in the Dhammapada are given : 

‘Th«jse wise people fspeaking of Arahatsl, meditative, perse- 
vering, €jver ftill of strength, attain to NirvAya, the lii^in-st 
bli.sH* (verse 23). ‘Tho iiK’ndicarit who delights in diligence, 
ami leM)ks with terror on sloth, cannot fall away,— ho is in the 
very presence of Nirviina' (verse 32). ‘If thou keenest thj self 
OS silent as a broken gong, thou hast attained Nirvuya ; no 
angry clamour is foniKi in thee ’ (verso 134). [The prece«Iing 
verso condemns harsh speaking.] 'The liuddhas deolaro thu 
he.st self-inorlineulion t<0 he patience, long-suffering; tho host 
(thing of all) to ho Nirviaya; for he is no (true) monk who 
strikes, no (true) meiiilioant who insults others’ (verso 184) 
‘There is no fire liko lust, there is no sin like hate, there is no 
misery like the skandfias, iliere is no happiness like 
Hunger is the worst disease, tho mnkdras tru* worst suffering : 
knowing this ns it really is, is Nirv.ina, the highest bliss’ (verse 
‘202 f.). ‘ Those who are ever on the watch, wlio study day and 
night, whow heart Is set on Nlrvaya, their sinfulness dies away ’ 
[lit. ‘ their Xsavas go to an oiul ’] (verso 22(0- 

In tlH3 light of these jjassaf^^os, what is Nirvana? 
In the original it means ‘going out,’ ‘extinction.’ 
It cannot mean the extinction of the soul. 

* It is tho extinction of that sinful, grasping condition of mind 
and lieart, whieli would otherwise, according to tlie great mys- 
tery of Karma, lie the cause of renewed individual existenoo. 
Tliat extinction is to lie lirought aliout by, and runs parallel 
with, tho growth of tho opisisite condition of mind and heart ; 
and it is complete when that opposite condition is reached. 
Nirvaya is therefore the same thing as a sinless, calm state of 
mind ; aJid, if translated at all, may best, perhaps, be rendered 
“holiness” holiness, that is, in the Iluddhist sense, perfect 
peace, goodness, and wisdom’ (Rhys Davids, Buddhmn, p. 
Ill f.). Sec, further, art. Nirvana. 

DcRcribing Nirvana, Rhys Davids says {Early 
Buddhism y p. 72 f.) ; 

‘One inlgiit fill columns with the praises, many of them 
among the most beautiful passages in Pali poetry and jirose, 
lavished on this condition of mind, the statu of thu man made 
pvrfee.t tte,t^ordin|; to the BiidiUiist faith. Many .are the pet 
names, tlie poetu: epithets, liestowed upon it, eacih of them— 
for they are not synonyins— euipluisizing one or other phase of 
tliia many-sided eoneeptlon — llio harbour of refuge, the cool 
cave, the island amidst tho floods, the place of bliss, umuncipa- 
tion, liberation, safety, the supreme, the transcendental, the 
uncreated, the tranquil, tho home of ease, the oatm, the end of 
suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, 
the immaterial, tho imperishable, the abiding, the further shore, 
tlie unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, tho Ineffablo, 
the detachment, the holy city, and many others. Perhaps tho 
most frequent in the Buddhist texts is Arahatship, “the state 
of him who Is worthy ” ; and the one exclusively used in Europe 
is Nirvana, tho “dying out,” that is, the dying out in the heart 
of tho fell fire of the three cardinal sins — sensuality, ill-will, and- 
stupidity ’ (Saihyutta, iv. 251, 201). 

Such, then, according to the authoritative Bud- 
dhist scripture.s, is the creed of Buddhism. But is 
it the whole of the creed whic.h Gautama preached 
to the world ? Was this tho faith by which Buddha 
won tho ‘deepest heart of the East’? The new 
religion was matcrialisticy i.e. Buddha denied tho 
soul, or ego ; aiheislicy i.c. there was no place for 
God in his system of thought ; i.e. he 

regarded all existence as intrinsically evil ; egoistic. y 
i.iL in his scheme of life he taught men to think of 
themselves and their personal welfare ; nihilisticy 
i.e. he regarded Nothing as tho .supreme reali^. 
Oldenlierg says of the philosophy of Buddha ; ‘ Wo 
have a fragment of a circle, to complete which, 
and to find the centre of which, is forbidden, for 
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it would involve an inquiry after things which 
do not contribute to dcdivorance and happiness’ 
{op. cit. p. 208). Some writers have accepted 
this view, and have sought to coniploto the ein-Ie 
from its segineut, aiul to liiid its centre, argu- 
ing that a creed involving materialism, atheism, 
pessimism, egoism, and nihilism could never have 
achieved the triumph winch attended the propa- 
ganda of Buddhism ; and therefore only a part, 
and not the whole, of Buddha’s teaching has Vum 
handed down. It is claimed, for instance, that the 
central truth of Buddhism was ‘the conception that 
the Universal Self is the true self of each one of us, 
and that to realize the true self is the destiny and 
the duty of man.’ The early triumj)h of the faith 
may he difficult to understand, but there is no 
ground for assuming that the Buddhist scriptures 
contain an incomj)lete statement of the great, cen- 
tral, and essential truths preached by Gautama. 
Details of the teaching may be lacking, but >ve are 
in j)Ossession of its essence. 

There can be no doubt that Gautama’s scheme 
of life and religious teaching lost its charm over 
the minds of men in the course of a few centuries 
— among other reasons, on account of its negatimis, 
and the ahsenee of an cllectivci dynamic. Hence 
the rise of the Mahayiina school ol Buddhism, and 
its new do(drine, namely, (1) help from God to savtj 
oTU'self and others from sutrering ; (2) comnnmion 
witli God, which gave the Iiighe.st ecstatic rest to 
the soul ; and (3) the iJossibility of participation in 
the nature of Go<l, so that mortals might become 
Divine and immortal.’ One rc.sult quickly fol- 
lowed. 'rhe old Buddhists of the Hinay ana school 
were unwilling that tlndr teacher, {^akyamuiii, 
should occupy a second place in Llie new enjed, 
and so tlioy deified him, and worshipped him ex- 
actly as the Mahayana school worshinped God. 
From the time of the deification of Buddha, Bud- 
dhism Look a new lease of life, and hc<*ame one of 
the world a greatc.st ndigioua. Modem Buddhism 
presents to the world to-day a curious comhiiialiou 
of the earliest teaching aiul its later developments. 

Moiiier-Williains tlius sujuinarizes the aehieve- 
inents of tlio Buddhist faith in its earliest years in 
the land of its birth : 

* W'liut the Diuidha Hicn did was this : first he stretohed out 
the hand of hrothprh<)<Mi to ull mankind i)y invitiiiji all, withotit 
exception, to join his friiternitv of eeliluito mofiKs, whh’h he 
wislied to ])u eo-extonsivp witri Iho world itself. Thou he 
abolished tiio Brahiiiinical “ ways of salvation,'' i.e, Yajna 

sacri flees, " and Bhakti “devotion to personal gods,” and 
substituted for these me{litation and moral c.ondin t as the only 
roa<i to true knowUnlgu and emanciiiulion. And then, lastly, 
he threw open this highest way of true kriowlc<lge to all who 
wished to enter it, of wliatever rank, or caste, or mental calibrt! 
they might be, not excepting the most degraded. Without 
doubt, the distinguishing feature in the liuddha'.s gospel was, 
that no living btdug, not even the lowest, was to be shut out 
from true enlightenment’ (nuddhimn, i>. 90 f.). 

Litkraturk.— T. W. Rhys Davids, liitddhi8in^\ London, 
189ft, also Early Bwhlhixm, do. 1908, Buddhist Sxittas (.S’/yA', 
vol. XI.), tlxford, IftOO, Dialogues of the. Buddha, do. 1899, 
Questions of King Milinda {SliK, vols. \xxv. xxxvi.), 1890 1 ; 
R. Spence Hardy, Matmal of Budhism'^, London, 1880; 
H. Ofdenberg, Buddha, 1881 (Kng. tr., London, 188:0, '•th ed , 
Berlin, 1907 ; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldeiibere, Vinaga 
Texts (SBE, vols, xii. xvil. xx.), (Ixfoitl, 188l-fi ; R. S. Cwlc- 
ston, liuddhisin, Primitioc and Dresvnt^, Ixmdon, IftOS; D. J. 
Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo, 1908; M. Monicr- 
WUliams, Buddhimi, London, 1889, The Creed of Buddha, 
Tiondon, 1908 ; Timothy Richard, The JST of Higher 
Btuldhism, Edinburgh, 1910 ; Max Muller and V. Fausbull, 
JJhaimnapada and Snttn Ei])ata (.S'///*;, vol. x,), Oxford, 1881 ; 
P. L. Narasu, The Essence of Buddhism, Madras, 1907. 

J. H. Batkhon. 

CREEDS (Kcumenical). I. The Apostles’ 
Creed. — VVitliiii two gciicratiouH from the i\po.stIc.s 
acatechistat Home proiluccdthe famous form which 
lies at the root prohftbly of all similar forms, cer- 
tainly in the ^Vest, and rctlecU without question 
the recent teaching of the great Apostles Peter 

1 Hence, also, the evolution of tho thought of a Divine Saviour 
In the person of AvalokitcAvara (q.v.), which was a purely meta- 
physical invention, and of Maitreya, tho future Buddha. 


and Paul. Kattenlnisch tracea the ()M Uoman 
theod hack (o the yt'jir 100 A. D. , and tinds in if the 
archetype of all oihm- fonns iu both and West. 
Other writers, iiolaldy Zalin and Sunday, conicc.- 
ture an Eastern t^viu*, Ji sister I’onn, wliich tlicy 
tra<e back to Antioch, regarding t lie l.'itcr legend 
of Apostolic autliorship, taught, by Kuliiiua 

(c. A.l). 4<K)), as enshrining this modicum of truth 
— that the Anostles liad agreed on such a form, 
wliich in the East and West pns.sed through many 
modi Heat ions. Tt will he convenient to quote Ibis 
Old Koman Greed ; 

OLD ROMAN CREED. 

I. 1. 1 believe ill llfxl, (till.*) f Father Almighty ; 

II. 2. An<l in Christ Jesus, Mis only Kon, our Lord, 

S. Who was born of the Holy (jliost and the Virgin Mary, 

4. oruoifled under ronlitis Pilnfe and hiiried, 

5. tlm third day He rose from the deafi, 

6. He ascendi’d into heaven, 

7. sitteth at the right hand of thu Father, 

8. thence He shall (‘.oiiu! to juilgu living and dead. 

HI. 9. And in the Holy Uhost, 

10. (ihtO Holy Clmreh, 

11. (the) reniisHion of sins, 

12. (file) resurn'ction of the flesh. 

At lirst we can trace only bare allusions, ns in a 
i>a.s.sageof Marcion’s revi.sed New Ti.'st ament whore 
lie .speaks of the ‘ covenant whicli b(‘gcls us in the 
Holy Gliurcb,’ and im[dicH that tlie word.s ‘ Holy 
Church’ were contained in the Baptismal (h'ecil 
which had been taught liim in Koine before hi.s 
breach with the (Church in A.l). 1*1.5. So, again, in 
two passages of Tertii Ilian : 

tie. Virg. Vel. i. : ‘The rule of faith, indeed, is one altogether 
... of heliuviiig in one Cod Alniighly, Maker of flio world, and 
in His Son Jesus Clirist, born of Mary lho Virgin, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate ; tho third day raisiat from the dead, rcoeivfd in 
the heavens, sitting now at the right hand of the Father, alsmt 
to come to judge <iuit!k and dead, through the resurroelion also 
of tho flesh.’ 

de Pra'ser. xiii. : ‘What, the (Roman) Clmreh has made a 
common token with the African Churches : has reeogni/.ed one 
Ood, Creator of the universe, and Christ Jesus, of the Virgin 
Mary, Hon of Clod, the Creator, and tho resurre«*tion of the 
flesh.’ 

With .scanty ref crcni'cH in DionyKiUHand Nuvatian, 
we pass on to the 4th cent., when Greeds come out 
to tlio light of day, and, greatly to our advantage, 
Marccllus, Blshojiof Aiieyra, who had liecn kindly 
received as an exile by Bishop Julius of Home 
(c. A.l). 337), left on record bis acceptance of the 
faith of the Koman (Jiurch. Tlie accuracy of Ids 
quotation, recorded by Epipliaidus, is (ronlinned 
by tb« testimony of liulinus, priest of Aqinleia, 
who (c. A.D. 400) wrote a commentary on this form, 
and compared with it the slightly dillercnt form of 
Aquileia. It is quite jiossible that Katlcnbusch 
has ndnimized ilio evidence, for the existence of 
similar Eastern fonns of the 3rd cenlury. Ho 
thinks that tho Greeds of Gu'^arca and .Icnisalem, 
recovered from tho pages of Athanasius and Cyril, 
were derived from the 1 toman (heed after the date 
when Paul of Samosata was deposed (e. A.l). 272) ; 
ami that the Koman (’rce«l was altered to nu'etthc 
nocd.s of tho East, and became tin; parent of ( heeds 
in Asia Minor and Egyjit as well as in 1’ah‘stinc. 

At pre.sent the theory of Kal tenlMi.sch ,s(ill holds 
tho lield, and is supj>orted )>y Ilariiack ; but bis 
critics are closing him in on every side. Kunze, 
>vorking on the same lines as Z.'ilm, reeonstruclsan 
Aiitiocbenc Oeed of the 3rd ecnit., \vhieli he el, aims 
as an inileperident si.slcr form : 

CREED OF ANTIOCH. 

I. 1. 1 bi lio\o in one unci an only tnn* (Sod, Father Almighty, 
M.akcr of ull tliinge, viHihlu arid invisihle. 

IL 2. An<I in oni! Lord JcHiisi ’hrist, His Son, I he only -begotten 
and firstborn of .all creation, begotten of Him before 
ail the ugeH, through whotn also the ages were e.stah- 
llshcd, and all things caino into exi itciice. 

8. Who, for our sakes, came down and was horn of Mary 
tho Virgin, 

4. And crueitli:d under Pontius Pilate, and buried, 

5. And the third day rose according to the Heripturcs, 

1 Tho dt'flnitu article is enclosed in brackets when It is not 
found in the Greek text of Marcellas. 
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0 . And ascended into heaven. 

7. 

8. And is emnin^f a^ain to Jlnl^:e quick and dead. 

III. 9. [The hejjiriniiig of the tliird article has not been re- 
corded.] 

10. 

11. Keinissiorj of sins. 

12. Rctftirrection of the dea<l, life everlaating.i 

The Creed which Zrhn has reconstructed from 
the Vi(lasr,alia, a hook writt<iii in the 3rd cent, not 
W from Antioch, aflords an instructive contrast. 

OllEKL) OF THE DIDASCALIA. 

I. 1. I believe in flod Almighty. 

II. 2. And in our Lord Jesus Christ (Ills Son?), who for us 
came and 

3. was t»orn of (Mary the?) a virgin, 

4 . and wan i;ruoifled under Pontius Pilato and died, 

fi. the third day rose from (the?) dead, 

0. aiul ascended into the heavens, 

7. and sitteth on the right hand of Cod the Almighty, 

k and is o< 'ming with power and glory to Judge deatl and 
living. 

IN. 9. And in the Holy Chost . . . 

10. (a Holy Cliurch?) . . . 

12. resurrection of the dead.^ 

The uncertainties at tending such rcconstrud ions 
stand in marked contrast with the comparalivo 
certainty witli which we can trace back tlie Old 
Koinan Creed, the only really doubtful point about 
wl ic.h is tlio (jiiestion whether ori^dnally it did not 
road : ‘ I believe in one (Jod, the Father Almij^hty,’ 
which is 8u;^<''^8tcd by tlie tc.stiniony of Tertullian. 
Tertullian, in his criti(usm of Fraxeas, tlie lir.st 
modali.st Monarchian (tliat is to say, a theologian 
who confused the distinctions between the Divine 
Persons), says {arfv. Praarmn^ i.) ; ‘Ho routed the 
Paraclete, and crucified the Father.’ Under these 
circumstances wo (tan commenil the nrudenco of 
the leaders of the Uoman Church if they drooped 
the word ‘ one ’ as liable to misiinderstandinjj;. 
Zahn quotes a passage from Eusebius in which 
heretics are said to have accused the Homau (’hurcli 
of re-coining the truth like forgers, and makes the 
acute suggestion that the reference wn,s to .some 
change in the Baptismal Creed. We cannot sup- 
pose tliat the immutability of the Homan (.'reed 
praised by Kufinus would neces.sarily extend 
through all tho past centuric.s. 

Again, Loofs,^ comparing 4tli cent. Eastern 
Creeds, ciuleavours to jirovc tlie existence of an 
Eastern type which would include the word ‘one’ 
in Article I. with a reference to the (heator: 

‘ cnicilie<l under Pontius I’ilato’ ; and in the third 
division the words ‘catholic’ and ‘eternal life.’ 
But the resultant form wouhl he on the same plane 
of development as l.ho Ilomaii, as compare.d with 
the theological Creeds of the 4tli ci'iitury. Tliero 
ia always the possibility that such a Creed may 
have been brought to the East from Home in the ‘2iid 
century. .Justin Martyr has close coincidences of 
language, Avlii(;h, in Kattenhusch’s* opinion, prove 
his nc(|uaintance with tho Koniaii Creed, though 
Zahn® thinks that he is quoting his own (?recd of 
Ephe.siis. Tlie same may lie said of Ircnauis, whose 
writings must bo seartuied in the light of tlicsc 
opposing theories btiforo we can deidilo whether lie 
brought his creed from Uonie ; 

c. 1 . X. 1 : ‘The Church, tliough flisporseil Uiroughoiit 
the whole world, even to the ends of the eai lh, has rer-cived 
from the apstles and their disciples this faith : [.She believes] in 
one Cod, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
the sea and all things timt are in them ; and in one Clirist JesiiH 
the Son of who became im;urnate for our R.alv«Llun ; and in 
the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through tho projihcts the dis- 
pensationa of God ana the advents, ami the birtii from a virgin, 
and the passion, and the resurrection from the dead, and the 
ascension into heaven in tlio flesh of U»e beloved Christ Jesus, 
our Lord, and Ilis [future] manifestation from heaven in the 
glory of the Futlier “ to gatlu r all things in one," and to raise up 
anew all flesh of the whole Jmnian race, in order that to Olirist 
Jesus onr Lord and (Jod ami Saviour and King, according to the 


1 TheuL Littprnlurhfatt, xvxiii. [15)11] 15), 221. 

J ‘ Neur re Ueitruge zur Geserh. des apust. SymboluiiiH,' in 
A. Kirrhl. XritHchr. vh. (IS'.m) 2!$. 

8 SymboUk, Tubingen, UK)2, i. 19. 

4 Dat apoHt, tiyuibul, ii. 283. » Apost. Symb. p. 87. 


will of the Invisible Father, “ every knee sliould bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in cartli, and things under the earth, and 
that every tongue should confess to Him," and tliat Hu shoulci 
excmite lust judgment towards all.' 

While Ireim us has some phrases wliich remind 
us of the Komaii (heed, the lack of any mention of 
tlio Holy Cliost at t)u^ end of this rule of faith 
makes it doiihl ful whether his personal (ireed was 
any more Mian a .short Christological (loiifession, 
tho longer form ([noted aluive representing a sum- 
mary of his ordinary teaching on tho Hues laid 
down by tradition. Here is a nroblem which 
demands further investigation, and we must say 
tho same of the very interesting researches of 
Connolly in tho writings of Aphraatos, from which 
he deduces tho existence of an early Syriac Creed.* 
This includes mention of the Creation in Art. 1. ; 
confession of our Jjord .Jesus Clirist as (xod, Son of 
(jod, Light from Light, who came and put on a 
body from Mary tho Virgin of tho seed of the 
house of David, from the Holy Spirit, and suHerefi 
(or was crucified), went down to the place of the 
dead, rose, ascended, sat on tho light hand of the 
Father, is judge of tho dead and of tlie living ; 
confession of the Holy Spirit, followed by ‘[Ami 1 
believe] in the coming to life of tho dead ; [and] in 
the mystery of Baidism (of tlie remission of sins).’ 

After all, it docs not mailer which way the 
question as to the form is answered ultimately, 
since the facts taught were tho same in the liast as 
ill Jtome. 

Tho larer history of the Creed is still at some 
points ob-smirc. We know that it wa.s ii.scd by the 
Abbot i’irminiu.s, who founded monasteries at 
Kci(!henau and Hornbach. It i.** quoted in the 
Coihx KinHidlemiH H>9 of the 8fch (unit., and (he 
Dirta Abhniis Pu'nimii, which was written about 
A.D. 730. I’rohahly it was bvouglit into its ]ircsciil 
shape at Luxeiiil or Bobbio. All the lat('r addi- 
tions, such as ‘ dc.scenchul into hell ’ .and ‘communion 
of saints,’ were in use in the Galilean Creeds of tlie 
5tli c(mt., with the exception of ‘ maker of heaven 
and earth.’ ’fliis latest additiim may h.avo come in 
some way through the travels of Columhan, who 
in Burgundy and Illiietia came .acro.ss relics of the 
Old Twitin Church of the Datiuhe, and tho stream of 
irilliien(je w hi(‘h had tl()W(id from tho b’ast in earlier 
t.imes.® Nicetas of Itcmcsiaim had both ‘ maker of 
Imaven and earth’ and ‘c.omnmnion of saints ’in 
his Crc(;d ; and tho Faith of St. Jeroine, recently 
di.scovered by Morin, which is another connecting 
link between East and West, probably includes 
phrases which St. Jerome had learmxl in his native 
Fannonian Creed. Any way, wo can make sure 
that it was from Koine that tho Kc(5eived Text was 
finally siiriuid, since there are iTidications (,hat 
Pirnimius was qucitiiig from a Roman source, and 
there would bo every reason for the decision in 
favour of a revision of the Old Koimiii Oeed in the 
light of experience 'which had found each of the 
a<Tded phrases useful. The desire of (]!harles the 
Grefit for uniformity, and his careful impiiries 
about the diliorent uses in Gaul and in Rome, led 
to the trinnqih of this Revision throughout the 
Western (3iurch, as the (h eed of daily use, although 
the Baptismal (Jreed of the Church of England 
still retains certain Gallican peculiaritie.s, ‘only- 
iHjgotten ’ ( = Mw/ycM/Vw-v, not uniem)^ ‘shall come 
a<jai)i at the end of the worlds and ‘ everlasting life 
after dxath. ’ * 

2. The Nicene Creed. — Tlie history of the 
Niceiie Creed begins with the (Council of Nictea, 
when the Creed presented by Eusebius of Camrea 
w.as deliberately revised to gu.ard against tho 
doctrines of Ariaiiism. Whether he had composed 
it for tho occasion, or had simply quoted verbatim 

1 ZSTW, 1906, p. 202. 

* T. Barns, ‘ Some Creed Problems,' in JThSt^ 1906, p. 601. 

3 Of. A. E. Burn, Ttu Apoitlti* Creref, London, 1906, p. 8 t 
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the Creed of his Church, la uncertain. So far as it 
goes, it no doul)t follows the lines of the Creed of 
Cfoaarea, as his opening words imply ; but he adds 
a free warning against Sabellianisin, and a Ibipl is- 
mal Creed is not likely to have ended abruptly 
with mention of the Holy Chost. But the Connell 
was not satistied. Prompted by lioaius. Bishop of 
Cordova, the Kmperor Constantine himself pro- 
posed the insertion of the term homoousioSt which 
tarded against all evasions of Scripture teaching, 
ther changes may be noted by comparing the two 
forms. 

CREBD op ECMKBITIH. CRRKD op NiOKKH COUNCfli. 

We hiAwvo Wp holieve 

I. 1. in one (Jod, the Fatiie I. 1. In one God, the Father 
Alnnehty, the maker Almighty, niakor of 

of all things visible all things visible and 

and Invisible. invisiblu. 

n. 2. And in one Lord Jesus II 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Word of Clirist, the Son of 

God, God of God, God, begotten of the 

Liglit of Light, Life Fatlier, only-begot- 

of Life, Son Only-be- ten, that Is of the suh- 

gotten, first iMirn of stAiu-e of the Father, 

every <ireaturc, before G^kI of G<xl, Light of 

all the ages, begotten IJght, very Go<i of 

from the FuUiit, by very Qod, begotten, 

whom also all things not made, of one 

were made ; suhiitance with the 

Father, hy whom all 
things wore made, 
both those in heaven 
and those on carlh. 

8 . Who for our salvation 8. Who for us men and for 
was mudo fiesh, an<l our salvation <‘ain« 

lived OH a citizen «lo\vn and was made 

among men, llesh, and lived as 

Man among men, 

4 . And 8uffere<l 4. SntTc re<I, 

6. AJid rose again the (l. An<i rose the third day. 
third day, 

6. And asciended to the fi. Ast ended into heaven. 

Father. 

7. 7 

8 . And will come again in 8. la coming to judge the 

glory to judge the quick and dead, 

quick and the dead. 

III. 0. And we believe also in III. 0, And in the Holy Ghost, 
one Holy Ghost ; 

Believing each of these to be But those who say ‘Onoe He 
snd to exist, the Father truly vvas not,' and ‘ Before lie was 
Father, and the Son tndy Son, begotU-n He w'oh not,' and ‘ He 
and the Holy Ghost truly Holy came into existence out of 
Ghost, as also our Lonl, send- what was not,* or ‘That the 
ing forth Ills disciples for the Son of Go(i was of a dilTcrent 
preaching, said, ‘Go teach all essence {h!/))ONtn.siK) or being 
nations, baptizing them in the (niwn),' or ‘That He was 
name of the Father, and of the ma<iR,’ or ‘is <'haiigeable or 
Son, and of the Holy GhoHt.’ mutable,’ those the (JathoUc 
Uoncernirig whom wo confl- Church anathematizes, 
dently allinu that so we hold, 
and 80 we tliink, and so wo 
have hold aforetime, and wo 
maintain this faith unto the 
death, anathematizing every 
godless heresy. 

As C Wilt kin has shown so clearly, the viclory 
of Nicica was a surprise rather than a solid c(»ii- 
quesfc — a revolution wdiicli a minority had forced 
tlirou*'}! by sheer strength of clearer Christian 
thought.* Therefore a reaction >vas inevitable ami 
a long controvtTsy followed. It was not till A.r>. 
362 that all the scheming and creed -making on 
Arian lines came to an end, when the mostiuiluen- 
tial of the seiiii-Arian Jenders, wlio had coii.sistently 
opposed the introduction of nn-Scriptural wonls, 
sucli as ho777oonsiofi, into Creeds, were won over to 
the orthodox side because tluiy found that only 
thus could they guard the sense of Scripture. 

About this time many local Cn?ods were revised 
by the insertion of Niceiie terms. By far the 
most important was the revised Jerusaleiii Creed, 
which is found in a treatise of Kpiohanius, Bishop 
of Salamis, called The Ancho7'al One^ written 
about A.l). 374. A French scholar of the 17th 
cent., Denys Petau, pointed out that this was the 
Creed afterwards ascribe<l to the Council of Con- 
stantinople. But it w'as Hort -^who first pointed 
1 Studies ()/ Aria 7UHm, Cambridge, IS82, p. 54. 

* 7hoo bisserlatious, Cambridge, 187t}. 


out the importance of tlie argument which may bo 
built up on the fac-t, and his theory connecting it 
with (.-yril of ilerusalem has been a<’coj)ted by most 
critics. He compared it with Hu? form which 
Cyril taught his catechumens in his (catechetical 
Lectures (c. 347).* 

CltKKP OP jRIU’HAIiRM. CRKKD OP El’irilANIUB. 

I. 1, Wf l)Rli<ive in on« God, I. 1. We bpliwe in onv God, 
Uui FaMu r Almighty, the Father Almighty, 

maker of lu'uvcn and maker of heaven and 

ourtli, and of all earth, and of all 

things visible and in- things both visible 

visible, and in\ isible. 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, tlm only-bo- Christ, the only-bo- 

goUeii Son of God, gotten Son of Oo<f, 

begotten of His hegotton of His 

Father, very (bid, Faliier before all 

before all worlds, by wurltls • that is of 

whom all tilings wore the axtbstinice of the 

made, Light of 

Light, very Go<l of 
very God, begotten, 
not made, being of 
one substance with 
the Feather, by whom 
all things were made, 
both that are in 
heaven and that are 
in earth ; who for us 
men and for our sal- 
vation came down 
from heaven, 

8. and was incarnate and 8. and was incarnate of 

was made man, (lie Hctt( Ghost and 

the \ irgiii Mary, and 
was made man, 

4 . was crucified and was 4 . and was crucitled (or 

buried, us under I’ontius 

Pilate, and snlTcred 
and was burled, 

5. and rose again the 6. and roue again Hie 

third day, third day, acconling 

to the Scriptures. 

6. and ascended into 0. and asce.iid«(l Into 

heaven, heaven, 

7. and sat at the right 7. ami siltelh at the right 

hand of the Father, hand of the Father, 

8. and is coming in glory 8. and is coming again 

to judge the rpiiek with glory to judue 

and the dead, whoso tlie qui(‘k and the 

kingdom shall have doiid; whoso king- 

no end. dom shall have no 

Olid. 

III. 9. And in one Holy Ghost, HI. 0. And in the Holy Ghost, 
the Faracicte, who < lie f/ird and Giver of 

spake in the jirophcts, life, who procevdeth 

from the Fatlii r, who 
with the Father and 
the Son together is 
worshipped and glori- 
fied, who spake by 
the prnphetH ; 

11. and in one baptism of 10. iiionclIolyCatholicand 

repentance for the Apostolic Church, 

remission of sins, 

10. and in one Holy Catho- 11. We acknowledge one 
lie Church, baptism for the re- 

in is.Mion of j-ins. 

12. and in the rcHurroction 1‘2. We look for the resur- 

of the flesh, and in reetioii of tho dead, 

the life eternal. anti the life of the 

worltl to come. 

Three important eban^es must be noted, wbicli 
tend to lu’ove that (^yril wus II»o author of fliis 
rcvi.sion, .since th(jy a‘,uoe willi the tcachiri^^ in hi.s 
lectures; (i.) Art. 7 from .w/f to sitfrth'r (ii.) Ait. 8 
from iti ghrtf to with glot'if ; * (iii.) Art . 12 frotii yr.vf/r- 
rertioti of the. Jlesh to trsunrrtioti if the (lend A To 
these wo add the skilful insertion of some of the 
Conciliar language, includinj,^ Mie term hvnioousios^ 
which marked the return to full communion with 
Atliaiia.siu8 ami liis allie.s. What could bo more 
natural tlian that Cyril, after his rt^turn from exile 
in A.D. 362 364, shoultl so revise liis Creed? 
Epiphanius had connexions with .Jerusalem and 
had lived in Palestine, so his aeouaintauce with 
the Creed is easily explained. The theory has 
been iiiio.stioned by Lebedetf', who maintains that 
Eiiiphatuiis wrote down the original Niccne Creed, 
and that the revised Creed has been interpolated 
1 Cat. vi. xviii. * Ih. xi. 17, xiv. 17-80. 

3 lb. XV. 8. 4 ib. xvlll. 1-21. 
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W a copyist. He also inaiiiUiins that the J erusaleiu 
Creed rcconstnHded from the paj;(;s of Cyril is the 
invention of scliolarn.* Gibson also calls attention 
to the now material in the second division of the 
Creed ‘new lK)th to tlie Creed of Miea*a and to the 
Creed of .Ternsalem, so (hat oven if the (heed i»f 
Jerusalem lies at tlie basis of tlni Knlarged Creed, 
it has been revised by tlio help of other Creeds, as 
those of the Ajwstulir Constitutions the Church 
of Antioch.’"-* This dependence had not escaped 
the notice of llort, and the sources may bo re- 
garded as one, since the Seventh liook of the 
Apostolic Const Hut ions conies from Antioch, and 
was put together c. A. I). 375. Cyril’s friendship 
with Medetins, Hishop of Antioch, is quite enougn 
to explain why ho should also make use of the 
Creed of Antioch. 

Wo may regard the ease for the opposition as 
‘not proven,’ but it is clear that Hort’s theory 
must 00 tested again in the light of all new evi- 
dence. Ho siijjposcd that tho subsequent con- 
nexion of the revised Creed with the (Council of 
Constantinople in A.I). <!ould 1 m^ explaim^d by 
the suggestion that Cyril brouglit it to prove his 
orthoiloxy. Hut, since Cyril’s leader, lSleh*tiiis, 
became lirst President of that Council, there 
could be no question about (-yril. A more i>rob- 
ablo theory has been suggested by Kunze. After 
tho death of Meletius, and tho ii'signation of 
(jlrogory of Nazianzus who su<icee.ded him, the new 
Bishop of Constantinople was Nectarius, Prietor 
of tho city, who at tho time of his election wa.s 
unbaptized. His name seems to have been sug- 
gesteil to tho Kinpcror by Diodore of Tarsus. At 
tho eml of tho Council of Chalcedon (A.i). 451) 
all tho Bishops signed the dec^nsis with little 
notes. One of them, Callinieus, Bishop of Apamca 
( = Myrlea) in Bithynia, referred to the Cmncil of 
Constantinople as having been held at tho ortlina- 
tion of tho most pious Nectarius the Bishop, and 
Kunze suggests that thero >vas some connexion in 
his mind between the (Veed and the consecration 
of Nectarius. Probably tho revised Creed was 
professed at his baptism, and bocamo from that 
date tho Baptismal Creed of the city. It would 
naturally lie quoted in tho Acts of the (.’ouncil, 
now lost, from which it was cited at the Council of 
Chalcedon as the Creed of tho 150 Fathers, the 
original Niceno Creed being accurately distin- 
guished from it as the (Jreed of the 318 Fathers. 

It is not easy to decide on the true form of the 
text cited at Constantinojile, simte the form quoted 
at the second Session varied from the form <|uotcd 
at the sixth Session, and both from the form in 
Kpiphanius. Copyists were coniinually at work 
assimilating the forms, and to them may be attri- 
bul.ed the slight variations found in tho pages of 
Epiphnniiis which are printed in italic.s. It is 
possil)le that tho variations in the texts used at 
Chalcedon represent the already divergent texts 
useil at Constant inoi)le and Kome.^ 

The later history of the Creed is coming out into 
clear light. It is probable that the wonls ‘and 
the Son ’ in the clause about tho Procsvssion of the 
Spirit were added not by the Council of Toledo 
in A.D. 5S9, when King Ueccared accepteil the 
Nicene Creed and abjured Arianism, but by later 
copyists. The Creed thus interpolated spreatl 
into Gaul. In A.i). 802, Charles the Great .‘<ent 
a deputation to consult Pope Leo on the text, 
controversy having already arisen in I’alcstine 
between rci>re.sentat ives of the Eastern and Western 
(3iur< heson the point. Leo freely admitted that 
it was quite ortbodox to teach that the Spirit 
proceeded from tho Father and tho Son, but de])re- 

> Tht‘o!,»fieal Mcnsftiqrr, 15)0*2 (a sunmiary of his artfument 
was puhUalu'il 'm ./’/’/i.S'f, Jan. 1D03, p. 2S&iI.). 

2 The Three Creede, p. 17 \. 

» Of. A. E. burn, l^\iC8imiles of Creed Texts, Canib. 1908, p. 10. 


cated the insertion of tho words in the Creed, the 
Roman Church agreeing with tho Eastern theo- 
logians as to its form. He even advised the 
Emperor to give up singing it in his cluiprd, thus 
emphasizing the interpolation. But the use con- 
tinued, and ill A.D. 1014 the Em[»eror Henry li. 
prevailed on Benedict Vlir. ‘ to chant tho Symbol 
at tho Holy Mysteries’ ; and thus came in tne use 
of tlie interpolated Creed. 

Tho Western theologians start from the point of 
view of the immanent Trinity, from meditation on 
tho coinhcrcnce of the Divine Persons, while their 
Eastern bret hren are willing to accept tho phrase 
‘from tho Father through the Son,’ as guarding 
the truth that there is only one Fount of Deity. 
It is one of tho saddest facts of history that a 
merely verbal difiorenco should keep (Jhurches 
apart, since frank explanation on both sides could 
clear up the tlieological as well as the historical 
question.^ 

3. The ‘Athanasian’ Creed.— The history of the 
so-<!alled Athaiiasian Creed — more correctly desig- 
luited, after the analogy of tho Tc Drum, by its 
first words, Quicunque viUt~is still at some points 
obscure. But we are no longer in doubt as to the 
dates of the important MSS. With the help of 
photographs, paheograplicrs are enabled f o decide 
that some MSS belong to the Sth (tent. ; one, in tho 
famous Ambrosian Lilirary at Milan, may even bo of 
the end of the 7tb {Coil, Anihrosianns, (). 212 sup.). 

The famous two-portion theory, put forward by 
Swainson and Lumby, has been shown to rest on 
precarious foundations, and may ho dismisseil with- 
out further notice. Wo have not yet reached 
ultimate certainty about small details in tho text, 
tho order of eertain words, tho use of the conjunc- 
tion et, or the (daim of the form surrexit against 
the reading rcsiirrcxit, but any ])olishing which 
the Creed had received in the eonrse of its long 
history is of small account, now tliat we can say 
that it reai'hes us substantially as it was written, 
it belongs to the class of individual, private con- 
fessions of faith, and is, properly speaking, an 
instruction rather than a (.h*ee«l, whicli may bo 
oflered as a substitute for tin* Apostles’ Creed, or 
a caiiiiele parallel to the To J)cum., with wdiich it 
found its way into an appendix to the P.salter 
from the end of the Sth century. 

There is little doubt that it can he identified 
with ‘the Faith of the holy prelate Athanasius’ 
commended by a Synod of Autun, which was jire- 
sided over by Bishop J^codgar (c. A.D. 070), to be 
learnt by heart by all clergy. 

Some forty years earlier, in A.D. 6.33, it had been 
quoted by the Fourth Councdl of I’oledo togedher 
with the so-called Creed of Damasus. 'I’lie claiis<‘s 
quoted were 4, 20, 21, ‘22, 28. 20, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
(30), 40, .so that it is evident that the Spanish theo- 
logians liad tho whole text before them. 

We can also trace quota!, ions with great prob- 
ability in the sermons of Ca'sarius of Arles, the 
great preacher of the Gth cent. (t543), as has been 
proved beyond question by Morin.- 

Any dolibts which may be felt about the author- 
ship of the pseudo- Aiignstinian sermon 244 do not 
aflect tho general argument. Morin jiointed out 
that the (^reed rejirodnces both the qualities and 
the literary defeids of C.^sarins. In his recent 
lectures at Oxfonl he was disposed to put the <late 
later. ^ 

The proof is not yet forthcoming that the 
Quicunque belongs to tho time of (V'sarius, if it is 
not from bis pen. The argument of Watcrland, 

) (^f. A. K. Uurn, The Nieene Creed, London, 1905), p. 40 ff. 

2 ‘ Le Symbole de 8. Athanase et son premier leinoln : Saint 
OeH:iiro d’Arlcs,’ in Revtie b^nMicti'ne, xviil. (1900) 3H7 ff. 

3JTA.SI, .Jan. 1911, p. 161. Hia eriticiBUi of all currunt 
t.heorieu, inoluding his own, is loo sweeping, but deserves most 
careful study. 
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that it belongs to Apollinarian times, still carries 
much weight. The fact remains that the illustra- 
tion from the constitution of man’s nature in clause 
35, though it had been used freely by St. Augus- 
tine, as before him bv St. Ambrose, was misused 
W tlie Eutychians, who pleaded for one nature in 
diirist, as soul and body make one nature in man. 
After the rise of their heresy, Catliolic writers 
shrank from using it, but there is no hint that the 
author of the Quicunq^ue feared such doctrine, since 
he could easily have inserted teaching that Christ 
is consubstantial with us in the one nat ure as He 
is consubstantial with the Father in the other. 
Such phrases had boon used in (xaul by Cassian 
before the rise of Eutychianism, and so were ready 
to hand. 

Waterland points out that the Unity of Christ’s 
Person is taught, but not os if it were endangered 
by Nestorian error. ‘There is not a word of the 
Mother of Cod, or of one Son only, in opposition 
to two Sons, or of God’s lieing born, suffering, 
dying— the kind of expressions of which the Creeds 
are full after Mestorius’s times, and after the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus.’^ Indeed, the parallels to clauses 
3^35 in Vincentius and Eaiisfcus are, as it were, 
sharpened by subtle turns of phrase, just as we 
find Alcuin and Paulinus of Aquileia sharpening 
by slight changes their quotations from the Qiii- 
cunqtte^ against the revived Ncst^orianiam of the 
Adoptianists of the 8th century. 

Moreover, there is a new line of argument which 
was not open to Waterland. In the recently dis- 
covered writings of Priscilliaii we have trustworthy 
evidence of a heresy which H}tread from Spain to 
Gaul in the beginning of the 5th cent., ami w'hi<',h 
called for close vigilance and rea.soned arguments 
from Church teachers to counteract it. The de 
Fide of Ba(!chiariu8 is the apology of a monk who 
came from Spain into Gaul at that time, and was 
closely examined by the Gallican bishops as to his 
faith, and it is a significant faiit that it has Imtui 
tireserved only in the Ambrosian MS of the Qtii- 
cunque. The heresy of Priscillian was both 
Sabellian and Apollinarian. He confused the 
Persons of the Trinity, and denie<l that the Lord 
had a human soul, as the following passages may 
Huiliee to prove. In his Blessing over the. Faithful 
he writes : 

‘ For thou art God who . . . art believed as one Gwl, inviNiblc 
in the Father, vinihle in the Son, and art found as Holy Spirit 
united in the work of both’ and * Finally our Gwl assuming 
flcKh, assif^ning; to Himself the form of God and Man, that is, of 
Divine soul and human tlcsh ' . . , * 

When language so inaccurate was vehemently 
put forward as Catholic teaching, there w'as need 
of a summary of Catholic bedief on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, wliich should lay due stress on the 
responsibility of the intellect in matters of faith, 
ana at the same time do justice to the moral 
aspect of these problems, and prove that faith 
worketh hy love, that only they that have dime 
good shall go into life eternal. The Quieunque 
exactly meets these requirements. May it not 
have been written for the purpose?^ 

This suggestion of the present writer has been 
warmly accepted by Kiinstle,® who lias made a 
special study of Spanish canons and treatises 
against Priscillian ism, though ho vitiates the argu- 
ment by assuming that all such writings against 
Priscillian must have a Spanish origin — for which 
there is no proof. 

From the time of Antclmi the parallels in the 
Commonitorium of Vincentius of Larins have been 
held to prove his acquaintance with the Qnicunqiie 
if not his authorship, which seemed probable to 

1 Critical Histary, p. 149. 

5* Ed. SchepHM, Vienna, 1889, p. 103. 

• 76., Tract, vl. § 99. 

• Of. A. E. Burn, Introd. to the Creeds, p. 144. 

• AntipriecUKana, p. 
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Onimanncy (1897) as to Antclmi (1693). IVibaps 
it is rash to attempt to discover tlie author, ( ur- 
ainly Waterlamrs quotation from I lie funeral 
icrinoii which Hilary of Arles preached after the 
death of Honoratu.s, his predecessor Ixitli in the 
See of Arles and in the Abbey of Leri ns, if it 
suggests aciniaintanco with the Quiruvqnr, sug- 
gests also that lloiioratus, rather than Hilary, 
was the author : 

‘A d.aily witness wast thou, inoreovor, in thy most Hincero 
discourses of Uu; conf^Hsion of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: 
nor surely has siny one treated so emphutie^lly, so clearly, of the 
Trinity of the Go<lhead, aineo thou didst (listiti^uish the I’ithoiis 
therein and yet {iulst associate them in eternity and iiiiijeHty of 
glory ' (Fita Jiunorati, us). 

With tills wo may eoinparo a quotation from a 
sermon on the same lines by Faustus, who, like 
Hilary, had been a loyal discijile of Honoraliis : 

‘Therefore, beloved, that wo may gain that which ho has 
obtained, let us first follow that wliich ho taught : an<l, first of 
all, lot us hold the right faith : let um believe Father aiul Son 
and Holy Ghost (to be) otiu God. For, where there is unity, 
there cannot be ineijuality : and, since the Hon, bcH'auHo Hu is 
God, is perfect, complete, and full, that fullness certainly (lannot 
be dc.scribed os “less” ’ (in Deposit inne. S, llonuraii). 

Whatever may be thought about the praise liere 
given to Honoratus as a teacher on the very lines 
of the Quieunque^ there can l>e no quo.slioii as to 
the ability and carrieHtiie.s.s of the community 
which he had gathered round him during the years 
A.D. 4‘J9-4.3(). In their liai)py islainl-ltome wuis 
foeused all that tho Gallican Church could show of 
learning' and piety. Their age contrasts favour- 
ably w’ith tho following century, when Cicsarius 
represents the last hope of the ancient culture, 
ami when the rising tide of h-urharism w'as about 
to sweep away all it.s landmarks — a century in 
which the composition of tho Quieunque. would 
seem to be incredible. 

The arguinent-8 of Brewer, that the QmeviKim is a work of 
St. AmhroHC, have not received any measure of support, mnl do 
not seem to be based on any fresh evidemee ; but they c erluinly 
strengthen tho argument for a Gth cent,, date, by proving, far 
more conclusivuly than anyone has hitherU) iliscovered, tint 
Ht. AnibroHO, no less than Ht. Augustine, euiuo clo.so to I In* A ery 
language uf the Oeed. 

The early history of tlic Creed is, however, of 
less impoi taiico tlian the iiistory of its use. Tho 
revived intcre.st in tlliurcli music, which w^a.s 
fostered in the schools of Charles ( he Great, led In 
its use as a Canticle. Ahhot Aiigilhert of St. 
Kiipiier (c. 814) records that it w'as sung in pro- 
ce.SHion on Kogation Days, and before long it wa.s 
so sunj' in the GHice of Wime. Hut such was not 
the only use made of it, or, indeed, tho most 
primitive, since the extremely interesting preface 
to the (so-callctl) Oratorian (Commentary, possibly 
from the pen of Theodulf of Orleans, speaks of its 
use by clergy as a manual of Christian teaching, 
which reminds ns of the Canon of Autun ns well 
as of the u.se made of it hy Cicsarius. Address- 
ing a Synod, the writer says that ho has earried 
out their instructions ‘to provide an exposition 
of this work on tho Faith, W’hieh is up and down 
recited in our churches and continually made tho 
subject of inedital-ion by our priests.’ Similar 
use is directed in the 9th cent, by many promiiuuit 
teachers — Hayto of Basel, Aii.skar of Bremen, and 
Hincmar of Ubeims. 

In the Middle Ages the use at Prime spread 
everywhere, and recent re.si'arclies have proved 
that the whole service of Matins, including Lauds, 
Prime, and Terce, was nii^st popular in England as 
a preparation for the Mass. William Langland, 
in ‘ Piers the Plowman,’ at the end of the 14tli 
cent., writes of the duty of all classes to cease 
from w'ork on Sundays, ‘God's service to bear, 
Both Matins and M.ass.’ But the fact remains 
that comparatively few of the peo])le understood 
Latin, altliough the devout layman of the ujipcr 
classes who could allord to possess a breviary 
would, of course, be able to read and follow' it iii 
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tho Oflice. Tlirre are several early translationB 
into tho vernacular, at one lime Norman French, 
at another OKI Kiij^lisli ; but there is no evidence 
of any wide-Hpread ac(juaintaiice witli it in such 
trunsfations. In tlic First Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. tlio lui”lish Kotormers directed that tho 
Atlianasian Creed slioiild be * sunj; or said ’ after 
the Beinulictus, at tlie greater Feasts. In the 
Second Prayer Book tho number of Feasts was 
increased at whicli the use of it was obligatory, 
and only in 1C()2 was it substituted for the Apostles* 
Creed, wliich had hitherto followed it. 

In the controversy of the present day no amended 
translation is likely to hnng })eace, such ns tho 
translation put forward by tho Arc.hbishop of Can- 
terbury’s Committee. Tne real crux lies in the 
dilVumlty which is felt about using the warning 
clauses in a mixed congregation on days wdien it 
is impossible to preach an explanatory sermon. A 
relaxation of tho rule, such as permission to use it 
at the first c.vensong of the P'cstivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Wliitsunday (when the clergy, and 
presumably the instructed faithful, could well make 
it, as the author of the Oratorian Commentary 
suggests, ‘a subject of meditation’), would meet 
tho diffi(!ultles of Avounded consciences on l)oth 
sides. J’he Roman Catholic Cliurch uses it still in 
Prime, chiefly in Advent and Lent. The Eastern 
Chiircdi has only put it in an Appendix to the 
Hour Oflices, without any directions for use. 

Conclusion . — Looking back over tho history of 
the three great (heeds, one is amazed at the com- 
parative simplicity of tho great truths thus singled 
out by the common sense of the Church, through 
the centuries, as of jirimary importance. We are 
not concerned with the credibility of miracles as 
such, only with the evidence that the first wit- 
nesses believed that Christ rose from the dead and 
sent down 1 1 is Spirit. The earliest forms of Creed 
present an Historic h'aith which summed up their 
gratitude for the mystery at last revealed through 
the Spirit to the tfliuroh, Avitli the assurance of 
forgiveness of sins and resurrection to a better 
life. Tho the<dogical terms of the Nicene and 
Athaiiasiaii Creeds do not bring in metaphysics of 
sot purpose, or condemn the (Jhiirch to Avander in 
a barren AviUlerness of controversy, Athanasius 
himself did not invent or suggest the use of the 
phrase * of 07ie substuncc.^ He Avas moulded by it. 
He found in it a Imlwark of the ancient belief 
that the Son was one Avith the Father (Jn 
and to be Avorshii»pcd Avith Him. He had no Avonl 
for ‘ Person.’ It Avas reserved for the genius of 
Augustine to make that Ln in current coin, oven 
though he shrank from the boldness of his thought. 
Let us note that it AA'as on psychological rather 
than metaphysical lines that he approached the 
problem, UmI on by deep musing on tho inysUiry of 
Ids own personal ily to speculation on tho deeper 
mysteiT of Divine Personality. And in tho first 
part 01 tho Qtiiciuujm, Avliether the author owed 
little or much to Augustine, it is by the measure 
of such iiiusings that it must bo valued. The very 
bravery of the antitheses ranging through tlie 
great series of Divine attributes — uncreated, in- 
linite, eternal, almighty — shadoAVs forth tlie truth 
of the equal glory and co-eternal majesty, and 
excludes every rationalistic exjdanation — Sabel- 
lian, Arian, or Priscillianist. But thi.s is definitely 
the (heed of the Cliurcli teacher, face to face Avith 
errors Avhich are common to the human mind in 

cry ago and everywhere. In the hour of death 
the words of the ancient Baptismal Creed sullice 
as ‘ an anclior of the soul . . . entering into that 
Avhieh is within the veil’ (He 6"»). 

See also CoNFKssiox.s. 
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CREED (Egyptian).— Til seeking to arrive at 
a conceiition of tho Egyptian creed, we are met 
by the flict that, generally speaking, the Egyptian 
never attempted to formulate or ciefine a Body of 
doctrine Avith roprd to tlie multitude of gods 
Avorshijiped in his land. This ahseiuie of any 
systematic theology is due mainly to the pre- 
valence of the idea of the loiuU god. Tho Egyptian 
State rose out of a number of small independent 
tribes, and, even after the unificatioii of the king- 
dom at the beginning of the Dynastic period, the 
original subdivisions still existed in the shape of 
the ‘nomes* or provinces, roughly 42 in number, 
into which the land Avas divided. Each original 
tribe possossed its own local god, supreme in his 
own (fi.strict ; and these gods continued to be 
Avorshippeil as separate divinities, though they 
were, in many cases, mere duplicates of those 
existing in other localities. The Egyptian never 
attempted to bring any unity out of this confused 
mass of deities, to reduce to order the conceptions 
held with regard to them, or to discard their in- 
consistencies and contradictions. If, os frequently 
happened, one local god came to be acknoAv- 
ledged in another locality, his new worshippers 
simply took over his old titles and myths, regard- 
less 01 the fact that thus they sometimes duplicated 
the legends of their OAvn local god, and sometimes 
introduced contradictions to them. The extra- 
ordinary confusion of ideas thus produced is 
apparent everywhere, and can perhaps bo scon 
most clearly in the diflerent strata of oclicfs with 
regard to tlie life after death Avhich lay side by 
siae in the Egyptian mind, apparently without its 
ever being perceived that they were inconsistent 
Avith one another, or at least Avithoiit any attempt 
being made to remove their contradictions and to 
arrive at a coherent system of belief. 

This statement has to be qualified to some 
extent by the fact that, at certain periods of 
I^^J?yi>tian history, particular gods did rise to much 
more than merely local supremacy, and attained a 
more or less general acknowledgment. Thus from 
the time of tlie Vtli dynasty the solar god Ua, Avho 
was looked uixm as the founder of tho reigning 
house, rose into iirominence, and from that time 
onwards securod fairly general acknowledgment, 
the local gods being frequently identified with 
him. In the XVIIllh dynasty, again, Amen, the 
local god of Thebes, rose, with the rise of the 
Theban princes, to a position of sujiremacy which 
was not lost till far on in the decline of the Empire. 
And the Avorship of Osiris, the god of the dead and 
of the resurrection — probably one of the very oldest 
of Egyptian cults— was always more or Jess general, 
though he, too, had his local supremacy. In sjiite, 
hoAvever, of those exceptions, tho local gods still 
continued to ho Avorshippetl side by side Avith the 
deity Avliose cult Avas for the time prevalent, and 
their myths were still accepted, regardless of the 
fact that they might be either identical with, or 
contradictory to, those of their brother god. It is 
evident, therefore, that we cannot expect to find 
any single and definite summary of doctrine which 
can be called the l^gj^-ptian * creed.’ All that can 
be done is to summarizo the beliefs most generally 
accepted on certain aspects of religion. 

I. Beliefs with regard to the Creation and the 
cosmic gods.— Various attempts Avere made to 
Lirrive at something like a systematic idea of the 
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cosmic gods and their relationship to the Creation. 
Tlie most complete and popular of these was due 
to the priestly college of An, or Heliopolis (the 
Biblical On). The priests of the sun-god at this 
town— from the most ancient times the most note<l 
theological centre of Egypt — elaborated at a very 
early period a scheme of the relationship of the 
various members of the cycle of cosmic gous to one 
another and to the universe, and their doctrine of 
the great Heliopolitan ennead gives us what was 
perhaps the prevailing belief in the land, though it 
was held with various modifications in different 
localities. In their scheme there existed in the 
beginning a primordial liquid element, the Nun or 
NUi from which there emerged the sun-god Ua- 
Tum. Ra-Tum begat of himself, and produced 
the male and femiue divinities Shu and Tefnut, 
who may be regarded as representing air (or the 
firmament) and moisture. From Shu and Tefnut, 
or perhaps by a fresh procession from Ka, came 
Seb and JNut, the earth and the starry heaven, and 
from Seb and Nut came the two further pairs of 
gods, Osiris and Isis (the Nile and the fruitful 
ground [?]), and Set and Nephthys (the barren desert 
land and its animal life [?p. Tlie Creation reached 
its present form by the interix>sition of Shu, the 
air-god, who came between Seb and Nut, the earth 
and the heavens, as they were locked in embrace, 
and lifted up Nut, who since his interposition 
stands arched over Seb, her hands and feet touching 
the earth at the cardinal points, and her body 
adorned with the stars. 

The Heliopolitan ennead must have been formu- 
lated at a very early period of Egyptian hist/ory, 
for in the Pyramid texts the list of the nine gods 
is given as above. The popularity of this scheme 
gave rise to various imitations of it, and other 
towns and districts formed enneads of their own, 
sometimes displacing one of the nine gods of Helio- 
polis to make room for their own local god, some- 
times adding him to the nine, careless of tlie fact 
that thus their ennead contained ton divinities. 
Even as thus modified to suit local preferences, 
however, the Heliopolitan scheme did not meet 
with universal acceptance, and side by side with 
its doctrine of creation there existed other beliefs 
quite inconsistent with it. At Memphis the fabri- 
cation of the world was attributed to Ptah, who 
carved the earth like a statue ; at Eiephantui6 to 
Khnum, who fashioned the world-egg like a potter 
working with his wheel ; and at Sais to Noith, 
who wove the universe as a weaver weaves a piece 
of cloth. In the Creation-story preserved in the 
famous legend of the destruction of mankind, the 
heavens are represented, not by the woman-goddess 
Nut, but by the celestial cow, across whose body 
the sun-god journeys in his barque. It is probable 
that this attempt at a scientifie grouping of the 
gods and explanation of the Creation was not so 
much a popular doctrine as a cherished possession of 
the various priestly colleges, who elaborated it and 
modified it to suit their local tastes and rivalries. 
See Cosmogony and Cosmology (Egyp.). 

2. Beliefs with regard to immortality and the 
life after death. — In dealing with these, we come 
into touch with what probably makes the nearest 
approach to a universally accepted body of doctrine 
to which the Egyptians ever attained. The idea 
of immortality has been nowhere more tenaciously 
held than in ancient Egypt, and the documents 
relating to it have an overwhelming preponderance 
in the religious literature of the nation. The most 
accepted form of belief is that associated with the 
cycle of Osiris legends. Osiris appears in the 
Heliopolitan ennead, though in a comparatively 
subordinate position : but as early as the period of 
the Pyramid texts he figures in a much more 
important r61o as the god of the dead and the 


source of immortal life to the blessed dead. The 
details of his myth do not concern us ; but, briefly, 
the doctrine of the l^gyptian religion taught that 
Osiris, a beneficent god and king, after being 
slain by the treachery of Set his malevolent 
antithesis, was restored to life again, justified 
before the gods against the accusations of Set, and 
made god and judge in the under world. Already 
by the time of the Vth dynasty the idea had been 
conceived that the story of Osiris was repeated in 
the case of each Tliaraoh, and the conception 
gradually filtered down, until it was held that 
every man who was possessed of the necessary 
knowledge might after death become an Osiris, bo 
restored to life, be jiistilie<l before the gods, and 
enter into everlasting blessedness. Practically the 
Egyptian believed, from the earliest historical 
period, that, because Osiris died and rose again, 
and after being justified entered into everlasting 
life, therefore those who believed in him would 
share the same destiny. Ch. cliv. of the Book of 
the Dead makes the definite assertion of parallelism 
between the god and his worshipper : 

‘ Homage to thee, 0 my divine father Osiris I Thou hast thy 
body with thy mombers. Thou didst not decay . . . thou didst 
not become corruption. I shall not d«><‘ay . . . and I shall not 
see corruption ... I shall have iny being, 1 shall live, I shall 
germinate, 1 shall wake up in peace.' 

It is impossible to say whether or not the 
Egyptian believed that Osiris sufFered death on 
his behalf ; certainly ho believed that there was an 
essential connexion between the death and resur- 
rection of Osiris and his own immortality. This 
belief is held, with no esHcntial variations, through- 
out the whole historic period. 

Definiteness ceases at once, however, when we 
pass from the fact of immortal life to the manner 
111 which it is to be spent. Nowhero is tho jiimhlo 
of inconsistencies, wliich seemingly never vvorrie<l 
the Egyptian mind, more hopeless than here. The 
prominent beliefs regarding the state ami tho 
alK)de of the hlc.ssed dead are at least four in 
number, each quite distinct from, and quite in- 
consistent with, all the othens. 'I’ho oltlcst and 
most wide-spread belief was tliat after death the 
deceased leads a second life iimhjr much tho same 
conditions as those which rulc<l the first, dependent 
upon constant supplies of food and drink, and 
partaking in his new existence of joys siinilar to 
tho.se of his former state. In thi.s state tho centre 
of the life after death is the tomb. Another very 
ancient idea places the abode of the dead in heaven, 
whore they shine as stars in tho firmament, and 
are privileged to take a place in the banjue of the 
sun-god and to accompany him on his voyage 
through the heavens. A third conception assigns 
to the bloased dead a life of blissful lal)our and 
pleasure in the Egyptian Elysian Fields. The 
dead man flies up to heaven like a bird, or ascends 
a gigantic ladder, and, after j)as.sirig through many 
dimcultics, arrives at tho Sc/chat' A aru, or ‘Field 
of Bulrushes,' where ho spend.s Ins tirno in the 
same agricultural pursuits and field-sports which 
had occupied him on earth. 

Finally, another belief was that the souls of the 
departed dwell in the under world through which 
the sun passe.M during the hours of the night — a 
land that in tho daytime is one of darkrie.ss and 
desolation. Only at night, as the sun in his barquo 
passes through the twelve domains of the darkness, 
do the deceased experience something of joy and 
activity in the hour when he traverses the particular 
domain in which their lot is cast. Later tho belief 
arose that the illuminated soul, if instructed in the 
proper formuUo, might share tho voyage of tho 
gotl through the Duatt or under world, instead of 
merely being gladdened by a passing glimpse of 
him. These various views co-existed witu the 
Osirian doctrine, though they are essentially quite 
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indcj»<*,n(Uuit of it, and, indcod, can Iw accora- 
inodated to it only with dilliculty. The popularity 
of the last of them — the belhif in the aboae in the 
Duaty and tlic voyage of the sun-god there — was 
mainly conlincd U) the period of tlie XlXth and 
XXth dyn.'istujs. 

3. Beliefs with regard to the nature and attri- 
butes of the gods. ~1 hscarding all that is of merely 
local signilicaiicc in regard lotlio various divinities, 
it is pos.'sil^le to arrive at a fairly clear idea of what 
the Egyntian believed concerning the nature of the 
go<ls. The material is mainly to bo found in the 
various hymns extant, and especially in tliose 
addre.sscd to Jta, to Amen-Ka, to Osiris, and to the 
Aten, tho god whom Amenhotep IV. (Akhcnaten) 
attempted to make solo god of Egypt. In mo.st of 
these hymns wo are met by a great and almost 
mcaiiiiiglesH aeeuiiiulation of epithets which are 
applitid indinereiitly to various gods in tho most 
bewiblering fa.shion. yetting these ashle as mere 
formalities, we generally find a residuum of evi- 
dence as to the nature of tho god who is laiing 
addressed. Thus, from a fine hymn to Amen at 
Cairo, wc have the following : 

* Solo form, i)ro<luf:ng all tliiiif^s, the one, the sole one, who 
cre.^l.e» all hein^rs. All human bcinj(8 have come from hin eye, 
am! the ((ods from the word of Ills mouth, lie it is who makes 
pastures for the herds and fruit-trees for men ; who <T«‘ates that 
whereby fish liv«i in tho river and the birds under Uu* heuvens. 
. . .’ Amen is thus the creator and Hustjiiner of beiiifjr. Further, 
he is a god of menw and justice, ‘ listening to the poor who is 
in distress, gentle of heart when one cries unto him ; deliverer 
of tho timid man from the violent, jmlging tho poor and the 
oppressed. . . . Ijord of juercy most loving, at whose coming 
men live. . . . Maker of beings. Creator ot existences, Sovereign 
of life, health, and strength, chief of the gods. Wo worship thy 
spirit, who alone hast mode us, ... we give thee praise on 
account of thy mercy to us.' 

Again, from a hymn to lla in tho jiapyrus of 
Ifu-nefer, wo have a remarkably cl oar stateinont 
of tho unity, the otornity, and the inscrutable 
nature of tlio god : 

‘Thou art unknown, am! no tongue is worthy to declare thy 
likeness ; only thou thyself. Thou art One. . . . Millions of 
years have gone o\ or the world; T cannot tell tho numherof 
those through which thou hast passed. Thou dost travel through 
unknown spaces rct|uiring millions and hundreds of thousands 
of years. . . . This t hou docst in one little moment of time.* 

Strangely enough, it is in the hymns to O.siris, 
otherwise ‘ the most human of all tlie gods,’ that 
we tiinl, on the whole, the most endless multiplica- 
tion of ceremonial epithets, and tho greatest dearth 
of statement as to Ins nature and aU ribute.s. There 
arc, of course, in the hymns and other portions of 
the Hook of the Dead frequent references to his 
functions as the bcistower of immortality, and 
orayers that tlie deceased might share in ever- 
lasting life ; beyond Unit Uiere is little that distin- 
guishes Jiim from such gods as Amen and Ka. One 
of the he.st known of his hymns lias the following : 

‘ Thy circ.lc of the solar disk is under his orders ; winds, rivers, 
inundation, fruit-trees, as well as all the annual plants. . . . 
Every being invokes him, every man adores his beauties. l>e- 
lightful for us is his love ; his grace environs the heart.’ 

There is nothing here which might not be said 
of lla, Amen, or any other of the great gods. 

Hy far the most rcmai kahlc .statement of belief 
in Egyptian religious literature is to be found in 
the hymns a<ldres.sed to the Aten, or vital power 
of tho solar disk, the god of the heretic king 
Akhcnaten (XVJTIth dynasty), The.v;e hymns, the 
composition of wJiicli lias been ascribed to the king 
himself, cxpiGHs the elements of that belief in a 
sole god, invisible, s]dritiial, and universal, which 
Akhcnaten endeavoured to make tho national 
religion. Tho longer of the hymns has been 
frccpicntly translated, and its U'ac.hing may be 
Hniiiinji,ri/od as follows ; 

ascribed rule over ihe iinn-Mof Ihc day and the 
wo 1 ? J’*- f^Tiimals. The strcnwlli in which men go 
wh « yjvir labourH c,omP.s from him, and all the blvsgiiigs with 
dci f ^‘’0 **«*»•« ^^'0 '■‘ver and the 

ffi k>u?L‘ o, aro hi. gilta. He ig uoiilegscd w 

existcm.Lti. Thou createst conception in womuu, making the 


issue of mankind . . . the smaU bird in the egg, chirping within 
the shell, thou givest it its breath within the egg.’ Aten is 
omnipresent, and is the universal gO»i of all mankind, apiK)int- 
ing to men tholr different abodes, and their diversity of appear- 
ance and sneech. ' In the hills from Syria to Kush, and in the 


&nce and speech. ' In the hills from Syria to Kush, and in the 
plain of Egypt, thou givest to every one his place, thou framest 
thoir lives, to every one his bolongiuM, reckoning his length of 
days. . . .Asa divider thou dividcst tlie strange peoples ’ (of. Ao 
17*i4-a8). Further, Aten is the source of all fertility in tho world, 


17*i4-i<).’ Further, Aten is the source of all fertility in tho world, 
tho maker of that Mile in heaven which brings ram for the out- 
landish folk, and of the Nile from the nether world which 
fortilizcM Egypt. * Thou ulacest a Nile in heaven, that It may 
rain ujKin them. . . . O, ijord of Eternity, the Nile in heaven Is 
for tho strange people . . . the Nile that cometh from below 
the earth is for tho land of Egyi)t, that it may nourish every 
field.’ Finally, ho is the creator of the seasons and the maker of 
(he far-off heaven for his own abode. The hymn closes with a 
notable declaration of personal relationship to God : ‘ Thou art 
in my heart, there is none other that knoweth thee, save thy eon 
Akhcnaten. Thou hast made him wise In thy designs and thy 
might. . . . Thou hast raised them up for thy son, who came 
forth from thy limbs, ihe king living in Truth, the Lord of the 
Two Lands, Nefer-kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra.’ 

On the whole, while the hymn to Aten is im- 
ineaRurably liner as a poetical composition than tho 
hymns to the other gods, it can scarcely said to 

1 )rescnt any very original thoughts, two points 
)eing excepted. All the statements about tho 
Kreative aim su.sti 


being excepted. All the statements about tho 
creative aim sustaining po\ver of the Aten could bo 


fairly matelied in Hiibstance by phrases from liymns 
to lla and Amen. The real distinctions of the 
poem are its aeknowdeiigmcnt of a god who is 
universal, whose providence and rule are not for 
TOgypt alone, but for all lands; and its profession 
of a personal relationship of faith and inspiration 
between the royal psalmist and his divinity. 

Slimming up, we tind that, in his best presenta- 
tions of his faith, ihe Egyptian professed belief in 
a self-existent God who was the Creator and Pre- 
server of all things, merciful and gentle, specially 
careful of the most helpless of His children, 
invisible and inscrutable, one alone, eternal, om- 
niscient, and onmipresciit ; while the development 
of thought under Akhcnaten gives tlie further 
collections of His spirituality. His universality, 
and His personal relationship to His adorer. All 
thi.9 was overlaid and confused by the chaos of 
merely local aspects of divinity which forms tho 
surface of Egyptian reli^don ; but still this avos 
the nature of tlie God behind the gods of Egyi>t. 

LiTKKATaRK.— A. Erman, Uamlhouk of Egyv. Religion, I^on- 
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CREED (Jewish). — Articles of creed in the 
modern sense were unknown in the earlier period 
of the poat-Hiblical Judaism. No necessity had 
been felt to express man’s relation tx) God in other 
forms than those found in J)t 6^*® 10^^ and similar 
passages of the OT. The belief in God being 
oased on the Biblical report of revelation to tho 

( latriarchs, and assuming the character of a postu- 
ate, obedience to His law was considered a mere 
logical consequence. The simplicity of this system 
contrasts strangely Mdth the elaborate array of 
articles of faitli adopted in later centuries. It is 
therefore ilesirable to examine the factors that 
bridged the gulf. 

It was inevitable that Judaism should alworh a 
certain amount of the motaphysitjal speculations 
of the various Greek schooLs. The first outcome 
of this was Philo’s theology. In the concluding 
chapter of Ids treatise on the * Creation of the 
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World* {de Opijicio Mundi^ ch. Ixi.) ho gives the 
result of his investigations in the form of the 
follow i II gytue ‘lessons’ taught by Moses: 

(1) Ood Iia« real existence ; (2) God is one ; (;{) the world is 
crcaied ; (4) the world is one ; (6) God’s providence embraces 
the world. 

The early Jewish Rabbis, however, being con- 
cerned with the practice of the Law rather than 
with speculations, sought to check their propaga- 
tion among the peojile. 

‘ Tho work of creation,' the Mishnft teaches, ‘ should not be 
studied by a company of two. and tho Chariot not even in 
solitudo, unless the student be 8aga<dous and capable of draw- 
ing tho right conclusions’ (llayvjd, ii. 1). 

The terms ‘work of creation’ and ‘Chariot’ stand 
for metaphysics in general. In an additional note 
tho Mishna says explicitly that for him Avho in- 
quires into 

' what is above and below, what was heretofore and will be 
hereafter, or deals lightly with tho glory of his Maker, it would 
be better for him never to have been born.’ 

Moreover, Ben Sira (Sir utters a solemn 
warning against tiie study of metaphysics, and 
several autlioritics of tho Talmud (of the 4th cent. 
A.I>.), commenting on tho w’ords both of the Mislina 
and of Bon Sira, make no other concession than that 
of allowing the communication of the ‘headings 
of tho chapters’ to scholars of ripened wisdom 
{llaaigdf fol. 13). Wo find, however, in the 
Mishna an attempt to formulate, in a negative 
w'ay, something like a creed. 

'The following,* we read (Sank. x. 1), ‘have no part In the 
future happiness : he who asserts that the resurrection of the 
dead is not intimated in tho Torah ; that tho Tcirah is not of 
Divine origin ; and the horeti<;.' 

The passage thus enjoins, by way of climax, tho 
belief in retribution after death, revelation, and 
tho oxistcnco of God ; and wo shall see, later on, 
that the same passage was mtulo the basis of real 
articles of creed. The authorities of the Talmud, 
however, proceeded in a dillerent way. Instead 
of formally demanding theoretical lielief, they 
selected from the moral code three of tho most 
important prohibitions, viz. idolatry, incest, and 
murder, ana laid down that death was to be cdiosen 
rather than transgression even under compulsion 
{Sank, fol. 74). An enlarged list of laws was 
imposed upon mankind in general under the name 
of the ‘ Seven Noachian Laws,’ forming tho nucleus 
of a religious system. They comprised tlio 
command of jurisdiction, and the prohibitions of 
blasphemy, iilolalry, murder, incest, robbery, and 
tho eating of flesli from a living animal {Sank. fol. 
66). A kind of creetl in epigrammatic form is 
llillel’s famous recommendation to the heathen 
who desired to learn tho essence of Judaism in a 
moment: ‘What is hateful to thee, do not do to 
thy neighbour’ (Shabh, fol. 31). 

The first steps in tho changing of this attitude 
were indirectly prompted by Muslim theologians, 
who created a speculative theology known by the 
name of Kaldin. The Muliammadan criticism of 
tho anthropomorphisms of the OT interfered witli 
tho Jewish antipathies to metaphysical research, 
and the struggle was carried right into the Jewish 
camp by the sect of the Karaites who, rejecting 
all Rabuinic tradition and attaching no value to 
the authority of Mishnft and Talmud, took up the 
inctliod of tne Mu'tazilito (dissenting) Kaliim for 
their own needs. Tho consequence M'as that 
Rabbanito Jews were compelled to follow suit 
and to employ philosophic arguments for the 
defence of revealed religion. This marks the 
beginning of the religious philosophy of the Jews, 
and its oldest expounder was Sa’adya of Fayyflm, 
who died in 942 at Sura, in Babylonia. In his 
work on ‘ Creeds and Beliefs ’ he set aside the 
warning of tho Mishna against metaphysical 
speculation, on the plea that the Sages did not 
forbid honest rellexioii [AmCniCit^ ed. Landauer, 
p. 21). He was also tho first to venture a defini- 


tion of tho idea of creed. ‘ Faith,’ he says, ‘U a 
notion arising in the soul with reganl to a subject, 
the true nature of Avliich has been recognized’ 
{ib. 11). What ho really means is conviction 
gained by one of the various processes of recogni- 
tion, su<*h as personal perception, trutlifiil evidence, 
and logical concliision. As none of these applies 
to tho tenets of the Jewish religion, ho adds, as a 
fourth source, ‘reliable tradition based on revela- 
tion ’—a phrase which marks tho diflerence between 
the creed of Rabbanito Judaism on the one side, 
ami Muhammadan as well as Karaite Kaldm on 
the other. Beyond this first attempt, however, 
Sa'adyfi has specifietl no real artitdes of faith, em- 
ploying for tho remainder of his theories the usual 
tnethotls of the Mu'tazilile Knfrun^ which hcbl 
sway among Jewish philosophers for tw’o centuries 
afterwards. 

Tho heterodox colouring of tho Kaldm in tlie 
writings of the famous Arab philosopher Avicenna 
(Ibn Sliifi), in connexion with the criticism of 
Muslim theologians and the growing pretensions 
of the Karaites, gradually brought about a re- 
action in favour of a more decided accentuation 
of the tenets of Rabbanito Jewish religion. As 
its doctors, however, had little practice in formu- 
lating articles of creed, they again turned tx) tlie 
Arabs, who employed the term 'agJda (plur. '(Kul’id) 
for this purpose. The first Muslim who formiilatcd 
articles of creed was the famous Abul-Laith Nasr 
of Samarkand (t993), who laid down the tenets 
of his faith in a work entitled Mou/a (Cud. Brit. 
Mils. Add. 19413), xvritten in the form of a cate- 
chism. Of greater popularity, in fact the standard 
work on the subject, is the 'AnCCid of al-Nasafi 
(tll42), which, it is probable, served Jewish 
writers as a model for the formation of their 
articles of creeds. For it should be noted that 
the first Jewish w’ork which contained sound hing 
approaching axioms of faith did not see the light 
till that period. About 1140 the poet and philo- 
sopher Judah Hallevi of Caslile composed his 
famous work al-Khazan in defence of ‘ the despised 
faith.* Tho book (which is written in Arabic) is 
based on a narrative dealing with the search of 
the king of the Khazars for the right belief. 
Being dissai-isfied with the doctrines oll'ercd to 
him i)y a philosopher of tho Avicenna type, a 
Christian scholastic, and a Muslim doctor of the 
Mu tazilite school, he linnlly asks a Jewish Rabbi 
for Ills creed. The last named, in contradistinction 
to his predecessors wdth their more or less specu- 
lative theories, answers ; 

* I believe in the God of Abraham, laaao, and Israel, who led 
the children of Israel out of Kgypt with signs and nilracloB . . . 
our belief is comprised in the Torah ’ {al-Rhazari, p. 44). 

This formal confession is suV>sequently supple- 
mented by tho following sentence : 

‘To this [prayer] the believer attaches the following articles 
of creed ['a/pi’tdj which complete the Jewish belief, viz. (i) 
the recognition of OckI’s sovereignty. (2) His elcroity, (8) the 
provident ial cure which Ho bestowed uimui our forefathers, (4) 
that the Torah emanated from Him. and (fi) that the proof of 
all this is found in tho delivery from Kgypt’ (i6. 154). 

From these yvords yve conclude that tbo nolion 
of articles of creed w^as familiar to Judah Hallevi, 
though he saw no necessity to formulate them for 
the ueiielit of his Jeivish brethren. Sweeping 
away speculation of all kinds, he substitutes for it 
a priori belief, from which everytliing else follows 
as a necessary consequence [ib! 270). In order to 
show tho contrast betw’oen his attitude and that of 
religious speculators, he reproduces in ten axioms 
the system of the Karaite Kaldm (ib, 275-278). 
Judah Ilallevi’s omission to condense tho results 
of his investigations into a similar system is thus 
far quite consistent with his views. A more 
delinite attemiit to formulate axioms of belief on 
Arab-Aristotelian lines was made by Abrabam b. 
David of Toledo (U61)--the author of a work (like- 
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wise written in Arabic) wiiich bears the name aU 
' Aqida al-rafia (‘'I’ho Lofty Creed’). The first 
part is pur(5lv speculative, but the second consists 
of six somewhat crudely formed do^^iuas, viz. 

(1) Uod’B existcncR ami im'orporrality ; ('2) lli« unity or 
oiioiicsa ; (lU llig attrilmlRH ; (4) Ills nik* uf the universe ; (6) 
beliff haaccl on tradition ami belief in jirophecy ; (6) meta* 
phorie-al names of Clod, Divine Providence, and human free 
will. 

This attem])t was subsequently eclipsed by 
Abruliam’s (Muitoinporary Moses Maimonidcs, who 

3 lied what he consiuorod to Iw a want, being, 
jubt, urged to take this stop by the continued 
atta(;ks of Muslim tbeolo^dans, as* well as by bis 
inborn love of systematizing. It is to him that 
Judaism owes the famous ‘Thirteen Articles of 
(’reed,’ wliieli l)oth in abridged Hebrew prose and 
in verse were introduced into the Jewish prayer- 
book, and which enjoy an unbounded popularity 
among Jews all over the world. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this was his aim. The Articles 
were originally composed in Arnbiii, and form part 
of his commentary on the Mishna Sank. x. I quoted 
above. A perusal of these Articles makes it clear 
that they were meant, in the first instance, as a 
protest against various Christian and Muhninmadan 
statements: (1) that Biblical anthropomorphism 
was a departure from pure monotlioism ; (2) that 
Moses’ prophetship was eclipsed by that of 
Muhammad ; (3) that the Ilabbis had altered the 
Torah ; (4) that the law of Moses had been abrogated 
by that of Muhammad ; and (5) that the Messiah 
was still expecited. The Hebrew version of these 
Articles by Samuel b. Tibb5n (o. 12(X)) is attached 
to the ordinary editions of the Talmud. For the 
purposes of this sketcli the following short abstract 
of tne Articles must sufiice : 

I. God exists, and is the cause of all existing beings. 

11. GotPs tinity is absolute, and is not to be compared with 
other units which are eubjoct to division. 

III. God Is incorporeal and, tlRTofore, exempt from any 
accidental attribute. The antliropoinorphisticpassages 
in the Jiiblo iiiust be taken uiotaphorically. 

IV. Go<i‘s unity is without beginning. 

V. No ottier being besides must be worshipped. This 
also holds good for angels, spheres, and elements. 

VI. Prophecy is a distinction granted to human beings of 
superior degree, whose souls enter into intiuiate 
connexion with the Creative intellect, 
yil. Moses is the father of all prophets Ixith before and after 
him. He is distinguished from other prophets by 
four characteristics. (1) With no proplict did God 
hold direct intercourse as with Moses (Nu 12«). (2) 
God di<l not appear to Moses in ilroums, as to other 
prophets (v.8). (3) Other prophets experienced in 
the hour of vision a weakening of their vital power, 
an<l a great fear (Dn !()»• lO), which was not the case 
with Moa<!s. (4) Other prophets were obliged to 
wait for rcvulat.ions (2 K 8U>), whilst Moses was 
empowered to scilieit them (Nu hv 10“). 

VIII. The Torah is of Divine origin : ‘ It is incumbent to 
believe that the whole of this law, as it is in our 
hands this day, is the Tdrah which was revealed to 
Moses. It is oil Divine, which means that it reached 
him by what is metaphorically tenued speech.’ 

IX. This law will not be alirogated, nor will there be any 
other law of Divine origin. Nothing will bo added 
to, or taken away from, it. 

X. God knows the actions of all mankind. 

XI. God rewards those who obey the Law, and punishes its 
transgressors. 

XII. The Messiah will arrive without fail, no matter how 
long he tarry. 

XIII. Resurrection of the dead. 

It can easily be seen that these thirteen Articles 
consistof three groups, viz. I.-V.,VI.-1X.,X.-XIII., 
reducing the whole system to the throe funda- 
mental principles of belief in God, Kevelntion, and 
Retribution after death. This reduction was, 
indeed, carried out and proved by Joseph Albo 
(first half of ir>th cent.) in his work on ‘ Funda- 
mental Principles’ (Iiitrod. and pt. i. ch. 4). It is 
impossible that Mainionides should not have been 
aware of this, but the anti-Muhamma<lan as well 
as anti-Christian tendencies of several of the 
paragraphs cannot be mistaken. Tlio anonymous 
redactor of the most popular recension of these 


Articles for liturgical purposes prefaced each 
paragraph with the words ‘ 1 believe with perfect 
faith ’—words which are absent from Maimonides’ 
original. It was Samuel b. Tibbdn who placed 
the word pDsnS (‘ to believe ’) at the heiul of several 
articles. Of the ilivcrse attempts to reproduce 
these articles in poetic form the most popular is 
the Yigdal hymn by an unknown (but probably 
Spanish) author.' Those who followed Maimonides, 
writing on the same subject, as (Jisdai Crescas 
(t 1410) and Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508), have 
added nothing new, and need not, therefore, be 
further considered. 

I’hero now remains a word to be said on the 
tenets of tho creed of the Karaites. By rejecting 
the Rabbinic mclbod of interpreting the Bible, 
they avoided tho Muhammadan charge of having 
altered the Torah, and, being disciples of the 
Miitnzilito school, they were under no suspicion 
regarding their conception of Biblical anthropo- 
morphisms. They had, however, to defend their 
belief in (1) the prophetship of Moses and the other 
prophets ; (2) the validity of tho T6r&h,^ and their 
own interpretation of it ; and (3) the arrival of the 
Messiah. Now tho ten axioms reproduced by 
Judah Ilallevi (see above) touch only the meta- 
physical side of tho question, and it was left to 
otliers to supply the religious element. Judah b. 
Klijah Hadassi (1149) was tho first to attempt this 
by grouping the Karaite laws round tho Decalogue, 
l^aleh Afendomilo, who (in 1497) wrote an in- 
troduction to lladassi’s work, extracted from it 
the following ten Articles : 

I. God is tho creator of all creatures. 

II. He is one and etornal. 

III. Every [othcrl existing being Is created. 

IV. God sent Moses and all other prophets mentioned In the 

Bible. 

V. Tho law of Moses is true. 

VI. Believers must have knowledge of tho Tor&h and It* 
interpretation. 

VII. Tho Sanctuary [at Jerusalem! is the palace of the Most 
High King. 

VIII. The resurrection of tho dead [will take place) at the 
time of the arrival of the MoHaiah. 

IX. There will be a final judgment. 

X. JuHt retribution. 

In view of the close relationsliii) between tho para- 
graphs I.-IIL, IV.-VIll., IX. -X., the artificiality 
of tfie number ten is conspicuous. Israel Iladdftyyan 
of Alexandria, who (in 1257) composed a digest of 
tho Karaite laws, condcnseil tho Articles into tho 
following six; (1) God; (2) tho messencership of 
Moses; (3) the other prophets; (4) the Torah 
revealed through Mosos ; (5) Jerusalem ; and (6) 
the day of judgment. 

LiTRRATCiin. — Sa'adya b. Yusuf Al-FayyUml, A'lfdft ol- 
Amanat wa’l-rtiaddat, ed. S. Landauer, Leyden, 1881 ; Judah 
Hallfivl, Kitdb al-Khazari, tr. from Arab, with an Introd. by 
Hartwlg Hirschfcld, London. 10U5 ; E. Pocock, Porta Mosii b, 
diasertationts alvniot a R. Moae Maimonida^ Oxford, 106.'>, pp. 
13.3-180; Josef Albo, S^er Jkkarim . . . (ed. W. and L. Schlo- 
Hinger, with Introd. by L. SchleHlngcr), Frankfort a. M., 1844; 
Judah b. Elijah Hadassi, Kahkol Ilakkofer, etc. (Ilobrcw), Eu- 
patoria, 1836; A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothekf 
etc., I.uipzig, 1866; S[ebastianl Munattr, TredecimartieulifldH 
JudiTorum, Worms, 1629 ; J. B. Carpatov, n'nvi' nnOK 'rir, 
Leipzig, 1661 ; J. Lindsay, 2’As Jews' Catechism, containing 
the Thirteen Articles, London, 1826; Abraham b. David 
Halevi, Das Buck Emunah Ramah oder der erhabene Glaube, 
tr. into Gunn, and cd. by Simson Wcil, Frankfort a. M., 1862; 
J. Guttmann, Die Religionwhilosophie dss Abr. ilm Daud aua 
Toledo, Obttingen, 1879; E. G. Hirsch and K. Kohler, 
» ArUcles of Faith,’ in JE il. 148-162. 

Hartwig IIirschfeld. 

CREED (Muhammadan). — Tho Muhammadan 
creed or profession of faith {kalirmt al-sluthMa^ 
or, shortly, knliTna) is the well-known formula, ‘I 
testify that there is no god but God, and I testify 
that Muhammad is tho apostle of (Jod.’ It is one 
of tho article.s of faith {’imdn), and also 

one of the * five pillars * of practical religion {dln\ 

1 According to Luzzatto {Meho, Leghorn, 1866, p. 18) and 
Zunz {Literaturgeseh. der eynagog. Poesie, Berlin, 1866, p. 607), 
thifl hymn was completed in 1404 by Daniel ben Judah Dayyan 
of Rome. 
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see Islam). Tlie creed as a whole is not formulated 
in Ihe Qur’an ; but the first article is enunciated 
in Sura cxii. ; *Say, **He is One (jod ; God the 
Eternal ; He bcgetteth not, nor is begotten, nor 
is there one like unto Him.”* The creed, how- 
ever, occurs in a tradition of *Omar, the second 
khalif, who related that the Prophet, on being 
asked to define Islfiin, said : * IsUm is that thou 
bear witness that there is no god but (ilod and that 
Muhammad is His messenger ; and be steadfast in 
prayer, and charitable ; and fast during the month 
of liamadan ; and make the pilgrimage to the 
Ka'ba if it is in thy power* (^lisMcdt al’Masdhlh^ 
tr. Matthews, Calcutta, 1810, I. i. 1). According 
to the Shark al-Wiqaya (ap. Hughes, /)/, s.v, 

‘ Creed *), the kalima is to l>e recited by every 
Muslim aloud and correctly, with full comprehen- 
sion of its meaning an<l belief in his heart, at least 
once in his lifetime, and to be always professed 
without hesitation until his death. 

Stanlky Lank-Poole. 

CREED (Parsi). — i. According to Yns. xxx. 2, 
man must make a choice between the two * creeds * 
or ‘confessions’ (dvareno). In the bej^inning the 
Holy Spirit said of himself and of Ins spiritual 
antagonist that their ‘confessions* {varand) did 
not agree ( xlv. 2). The word translated * con- 
fessions* implies a choice, and the corresponding 
verb is used in the middle voice with fra- as a 
technical term to express the professmn of a 
religion, especially of the Mazdayasnian faith : 
fravaretai\ * confessor,* frdvardne, ‘ I make my 
rofession of faith,* etc. Although from the very 
eginning Zarathnshtrian Mazdaism thus meant a 
sharp contrast with surrounding worship and 
practice (cf. Vend, xix. 6: Zarathuslitra’s mother 
iiad invoked the Ahra Mainyu), neither prosely- 
tizing aims nor doctrinal discussions proa need a 
creea in the same sense as in Christianity. The 
Zarathushtrian reform was of a moral, economic, 
and ritual kind, rather than intellectual. But the 
Avesta contains several formuhn, used on diflerent 
occasions, «.y. in putting on tho sacred cord, on 
rising in the morning, in tho nydyishes and other 
prayers, etc. These formul® sum up the most 

t ieculiar tenets and practices of tho Parsi religion, 
t may be that some of them originated during the 
Sasanian restoration, owing to the noe<l of briefly 
distinguishing their own faith from Christianity 
and other rivals. We shall mention only the most 
important fonnulro. In the post-Avestan time 
the Parsis who settled in India were reouirod to 
present a summary of their beliefs and sacred 
customs to In<lian rulers. 

2 . In its shortest form the Fravarani {Yas, 
xi. 16, xii. 1, xxvii. 12; Yt. xiii. 89, etc.) contains 
four points : Fravardne Mnzdnyasno^ Zarathtish- 
trishf Vidaeiw, AhuratkaeJfho ; ‘I profess myself a 
Mazda-worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, an anti-devil 
(enemy of tho demons), a servant (or proclaimcr) 
of the Lord. * That is, the believer declares himself 
(1) a monotheist ; (2) a member of a historically 
founded religion ; (3) a dualist. Or, to put it 
differently, (I) the revealed God is Ahura M^azda; 
(2) tho revealer is Zaratlmshtra ; (3) tho peculiar 
higher form of life instituted by the revealer as 
the duo service of God consists in the fight amiinst 
the demons. Those points are co-ordinatea in a 
way characteristic of revealed or founded religion 
(cf. Tranfsactions of the 3 rd Int, Congr. for the 
Hist of Eel, Oxford, 1908, ii. 403 ff.). (4) The 
last word seems to sum up comprehensively the 
whole faith, yamo designating more particularly 
the Divine worship, and tkafusho designating the 
doctrines and tenets of religion in general. Addi- 
tions are somotimes made to tho Fravnrdne: 
homage to the genii of the j/d/w (hours, watches), 
of the days, of the months, of the seasons, of tho 


years (Introd. to tho Yaxna ; Yas, xi. 16, x xiii, 5; 
csp. in the live gdhs recittMl at the five Iiouih of 
prayer of tho day and conlained in tho Khordah 
[tho booK of prayer], etc.); or- a moio 
authentic addition— homage to l-ho Ameslia-ypen- 
tas {Yfis. xii. 1), or other amplilications. A alill 
shorter form (Fnj. xii. 8) runs thus: ‘I profess 
myself a Maz<la- worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, 
having made both my avowal and my profession 
(of faith).* Another short formula in Pahlavi 
runs : ‘ I declare my adherence to tho Mazda- 
w'orshipping religion, and reiioiinccmont of all evil 
beings and things ’ (E. S. Dadabhai Blianicha, 
Khortla-avestd-arthah, Bombay, 1900, p. 2). 

3. A more explicit cr(*ecl is formed oy the Has 
xii. and xiii. of the Yasmt^ designated, according 
to Anquetil Diiperron, by tho Tarsis ns Frnorcti, 

‘ confession,’ * creed,* and called after the opening 
words Frastuye, ‘I praise’ (17^^. xi. l7-xii. 7), 
and Astuye, ‘ 1 avow* {Yas. xii. 8-xiii., as divided 
by Darmesteter). Asiuve^ with the shortest Fra- 
vardne, belongs, e.n., to toe prayer of tho investiture 
with tho kosti. Frastuye is placed at the head c)f 
each Yasht and of each Patet^ and it occurs in a 
shorter and in a longe>r— evidently more original — 
form, which contains elements of really ancient 
aspect. It begins with tho usual Aveslan triad : 

‘ I avow good thoughts, good words, good nctifms.* 
In tho course of the confession, cattle-stealing and 
destruction of the villages of the Mazdayasnians 
are abjured ; folk and cattle ought to live in 
peace. All communion with demons and their crew, 
with sorcerers and their crew, anil with all kinds 
of Oflvcrsaries and devilish, treacherous persons, 
is abjured. As Zarathushtra abjured the devils 
in his collomiics with Ahura Mazda, so tho Mazda- 
yasuian anu Zarathushtrian gives up communion 
with them. In addition to tho predominating 
tight against the devils, and in particular against 
savage disturbance of the regular cattle-breeding 
village-life (‘ tho Mazda- worslupping religion sup- 
presses battles and lays down anus’), two other 
features of this creed deserve attention : (a) the 
importanco of tradition ; this creed has been pro- 
fessed by the waters, by the plants, Iw tho cattle, 
by the Creator, by the first man, by Zfarathnshtra, 
by Vishtaspa, by Erashaoslitra and Jamaspn, by 
ail the Saoshyants ; (6) tho excellence of inter- 
marriage between the nearest relations, repudiated 
and interpreted in a different sense by later Parsiism. 
The xvaetvadathi, or next-of-kin-marringe, is also 
exalted l>y the Astuye. 

4. Annuetil Duperron describes the ceremonies 
to lie nndortaken oy an nnheliever desiring to join 
the Parsi faith. The Parsi creed belonging to that, 
ritual ami included by Spiegel in the Khordah 
Avesta is evidently much later than the Avestan 
formula'. It runs : ‘The good, pious, right religion, 
which the Lord of the created l)eings has sent, is 
the ono brought by Zartiisht. 'I’lie religion is the 
religion of Zarlusht, the religion of Oinmz<l, given 
to Zartilslit.’ The recejdion of an outsider into 
the Parsi communion is, in fact, nowadays almost 
ail unheard-of thing ; such reipicsts have been 
reject e<l lately. 

5. The Mazdayasnian who confesses his sins and 
seeks absolution is, of course, in quite a diU’ercnt 
position from a proselyte not belonging to the 
sacred blood. The explicit formuhe of penance, 
Pattis, give a good idea of what was considered by 
later Mazdaism to be essential to the Parsi practice 
and faith. In tho so-called Iranian Patel,^ after 
having enumerated at length the sins and wicked- 
nesses repented of, and having refmrcd to the fact 

I Translated by Av. ubersu'tzt, Leipzig, 18.''i2-63, iii. 

210 ff., and J>arinr-strtor, Zewt-Avesta, Turis, 1802-93, iii. 
167 ff. ; e<l. dc Munnel de Pthleui. Vurla, ISSO, p. 144 ff. 

Tho I’azand West, OIrP ii. 109 1.) are now accessible 

In Antia’s Pazend Texts, noinbay, 1909, pp. 118-162. 
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tliat the Baine faith luid been profeswed by the men 
of tlio holv ira<lition, mentioned in the Frastuye^ 
and by Adarbad Maliraspand (4th cent. A.D.)f the 
believer pioelairns that neitlier happiness nor a 
loiif^er life, power nor wealth, nor even tlie penalty 
of deatli, ean sj*parate liirn from the right religion, 
because lie dreads hell and hopes for paradise. 

6. On tlio arrival of the emigrating Parsis at 
Sanjan in A.D. 710, they presented to the Indian 
)rin(-e of Onjarat a list of sixteen .UokaSt composed 
jy the most leai rasl of their daaturs, and containing 
tiie principal riibis and tenets of their religion, 
selected and stated in n way litted to conciliate 
the ruler, without denying or concealing the real 
(‘ontmit of Mazdaism. The points were as follows : 
(1) the adoration of Ahura Mazda, of the Sun, and 
of the five elements ; (2) silence during the bath, 
in ro<!iting prayers, in presenting oH'eringa to the 
lire, and in eating ; (3) the use of incense, per- 
fumes, and flowers in religious ceremonies ; (4) the 
honour aceordod to the cow ; (5) the use of tlio 
sacred shirt, string, and can; (6) singing and 
music at wc<ldings ; (7) the auornments and per- 
fumes of ladies ; (8) the precepts of generosity in 


giving alms, and of digging tanka and wella ; (9) 
the precept to extend one’s synijiatliies to all male 
and female beings ; ( 10) the ablutions with yomrUra 
(euphemistically called ‘one of the prodmtts of the 
cow ’) ; (11) the wearing of the sacred cord in pray- 
ing and in eating; (12) the sacred lire fed with 
incense; (13) the live devotions every day; (14) 
conjugal fidelity and purity ; (15) the annual cere- 
monies in honour of tlie forefathers; (16) the pre- 
cautions to bo observed by women after child-birth 
and during menstruation. There exist dilferont 
versions in Gujarati and Sanskrit. 

LiTKttATURB.— D. Menant, ‘Les Parsia,’ Bibl. d*^tudea du 
Guirnet, vii., Paria, 1808; Dosabhal Framji Karaka, 
lliat. of the Pargis, IjOtidon, 1884. 

Nathan SiiDKRnLOM. 

CREEK INDIANS.— See Muskiiooeans. 

CREMATION.— See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead. 

CRESCENT.— See Symuols. 

CRETE.— See Aegean Religion. 
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Primitive (J. A. MaoGttlloch), p. 248. 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Finches), p. 257. 

Buddhist (T. VV. Rhys Davids), p. 260. 

Celtic (K. Anwyi.), p. 201. 

Chinese (W. GiidiEHT W.M.SHK), p. 209. 

Christian.— See Criminology, Rewards. 

Egyptian (P. l.L. Griffith), p. 272. 

Greek (A. (b Pearson), p. 273. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Primitive 
and {Savage). — i. Introduction. — While revenge is 
the action of an individual against one who has 
done Iiini wrong, punishmetit is the action taken by 
Hocicjty against one who has transgressed its laws. 
Revenge may, how'cvor, be followed up by a group 
of persons in sympathy with the injured person, in 
this case passing over to the bloo<l-feu«l {q.v.) ; and 
individual or collective revenge may bo recognized 
by Mie society as the specific form of punishment 
to wdiich it lends its sanction or its aid. Men seek 
revenge because they feel that their rights or 
interests have been encroached ujkjii. The act of 
revenge is one strictly of self-defence, and is 
primarily a reflex action. It seeks to destroy or 
render powerless what constitutes a menace, but 
it contains a rough notion of justice, of the idea 
that no one can intrude upon the rights of another 
without suirering the consequences. The exercise 
of justice by a community or its representatives 
against an individual who is obnoxious to it, or to 
any of its members, is based ])riinarily on the feeling 
which underlies revenge. Punishment is to some 
extent vengeance — the vengeance of society for its 
own preservation. The criminal rnii-st suller, must 
expiate his crime, whatever other notions may in 
time enter into the idea of punishment. Private 
vengeance and public justice are thus so far similar 
in their point of view and in their action, save 
that the latter t<cnds to be more di.scriininating 
and impartial. Not the individual sulleror iiirnsolt, 
but others judge and condemn the guilty person. 
Public justice at lower stages is extremely limited, 
and side by side with it exists private or collective 
vcngesinco {e.g. the blood-feud). This is to some 
extent justi(!e, since society recognizes the right to 
Its execution. It has become a spetufio form of 
l)umshnicnt because society has sanctioned it. Or 
public justice may, again, recognize private revenge 
by handing over the evil-doer to the injured person 
01 his relatives, or by making him or them the 


Hebrew (W. H. Bennett), p. 280. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), \k 283. 

Japanese (W. G. Aston), p. 285. 

Jewish (H. liOEWK), p. 288. 

Muhammadan (Th. W. Juynboll), p. 290. 

Parsi (M. N. Diialla), p. 294. 

Roman (J. H. Reid), p. 296. 

Teutonic and Slavic (0. Schrader), p. 300. 

executors of justice. Public justice, save in the 
case of a few crimes which more particularly 
menace the existence of society as a w hole, has 
to content itself with regulating private revenge, 
or with Buggesting a system of coiupeUMatioiis. 
Finally, ns it advances, often throngh the growing 
supremacy of chiefs, it eliminates private revenge 
more or loss completely, though this can hardly bo 
said to be true of any savage society. 

Tljo Hinipkitil form of roij^iilated revenjfe diiel - tho right 
of the injured parly to nhallenge the aggresHor to Hinglc* coiniiat, 
or the caao whore the aggreHHor muHt HtAnd up to tho throwing 
of 8pearB(as in eoiue Australian iuHtances), or iniiiitt eubinit to 
the plumluring of hia houMo. Ur, again, revongts is rugulalcd by 
being limited to a cretain jicriod or to certain offenoea. The 
bloo(l-fcud la the Iwat example of regulated revenge (aoo Post, 
GrundriM der ethml. Juri»jmuienz, ii. 236 ff.; Weatorinarek, 
Moral Ideas, i. 408 ff. ; aee 9 6, ii. (1) itelow). 

In the earliest times, if men, like some of the 
higher apes, lived in separate families, the family 
would, when necessary, assist any individual 
member of it in following up an act of revenge, 
because they were bound to be in synii>athy with 
him for the wrong done. Thus individual revenge 
easily passed over into collective revenge. It is 
out of this feeling of sympathy that justice, strictly 
so called, arises. Actions by which any individual 
feels aggrieved are generally those by which all 
individuals feel aggrieved when they are done to 
themselves ; and the condemnation of such actions 
temis to formulate itself as a custom or law which 
cannot be transgressed without risk of incurring 
the hostility of the society or of individuals com- 
l^osing it. Custom is, in fact, a strong exi)rcs.sion of 
savage man^s sense of right and wrong, and it is 
the test by which actions are judged, although, 
indeed, some of the actions, from a strictly ethical 
point of view, may l>e indillerent. Hence, both 
collective revenge and public justice are the ex- 
pression of moral indignation, though the latter 
expresses it more strongly. For, the more men 
realize their solidarity, the more is any ill done to 
one regarded with indignation by all, as a result of 
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the working of syini)aMiotic emotion. And, as the 
ill done has tran8grf3ssed that customary law,— 
the exi)ression of what is right and what is wrong, 
— the punishment inllicted is an expression of moral 
indignation at the wrong»loer. It may he out of 
all pro^iortion to the oireiice committed, and in such 
a case is on a level with mere unthinking revenge, 
but, generally speaking, at lower levels of savage 
society, punishment has some proisirtion to tlie 
oHbnce. It is at higher levels, in barbaric and 
despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel 
and disproportionate to the ollbnce. 

The tendency of punishment to supplant mere 
revenge (ivhicli is occasionally regard o<i as wrong) 
is aided by the fact that the latter often causes 
great inconvenience to the society, and tends to 
multiply the revengeful actions. The society, by 
itself or by its heads, steps in, therefore, Ijetween 
the avenger and the wrongdoer, and decides u])on 
the punishment, or restrains the amount of venge- 
ful action. Thus the judgments of a central tri- 
bunal are gra<lually preferred to revengeful acds. 
Casalis says of the Basutos that the chief has been 
given powers over all the community because of 
the fear of anarchy arising out of private revenge 
{The Basutos, 1861, p. 225). The injurious results 
of the blood-feud are well recognized by savages, 
among whom the head-men or the chief will often 
interfere to st/Op its excesses ; or it soinetimea gives 
place to an appeal to them, or to the payment of a 
compensation by the offender, as a matter of private 
arrangement, or one suggested by them. This 
compensation generally tends to pass into a regular 
practice, with a graduated scale of payments accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the offence (§ 5). With the 
growth of the power of the chief, he not only ad- 
vises or suggests, but determines and orders the 
carrying out of justice over a wider field. More- 
over, where the injured person or his representa- 
tives are too weak to take revenge against a 
powerful tribesman, or, on the other hand, where 
revenge is out of proportion to the offence, the 
sympathetic emotions of the society, being aroused 
in the one case for the victim and in the other for 
the aggressor, gradually contribut/e to the forma- 
tion of a tribunal in some shape or form, and to 
the cessation of private revenge. 

Yet private revenge often exists side by side with 
punishment by a tribunal or a chief. This is 
natural when we consider what savage character 
is. But, on the whole, there is a tendency to make 
such revenge the expression of judicial action. 
Thus it may be recognized as the right way of 
punishing certain wrongdoers, provided that it 
does not exceed certain limits. Tliis is particularly 
true whore the husband is allowed to avenge him- 
self on the adulterer. Or it may be permitted that 
the criminal caught red-handed in certain crimes, 
e.q. theft, should be slain at once. Or, again, the 
biood-feud may be the approvc-d method of punish- 
ing the murderer. Or the aggrieved person or his 
relatives may be chosen as executioners of the 
sentence passed by the tribunal. Thus, among 
many of the Bantu tribes, a murderer proved 
guilty is jxiven over to the relatives of his victim 
to deal with him as they choose (Macdonald, JAl 
xxii. 108). Many other instances might be cited. 
Private revenge sometimes continues alongside or 
in spite of ostahlislied judicial tribunals in the 
case of largo societies scattered over wide areas, and 
in which there is little feeling of homogeneity, 
and hence little prospect of general sympathetic 
action in favour of an aggrieved person. Revenge 
may also bo pursued in all societies in matters not 
usually taken cognizance of by the laws. 

2. Crime, morality, and religion.-- Even in the 
earliest stages of human history man may have 
dimly felt it ethically wrong to murder, commit 


adultery, or steal, apart from the faid, that the in 
stinctive act of revenge brought it home to him 
that in coinmitting sucTi actions he was trespass! iij> 
against the rights of another. Those crimes are so 
universally condemned that there can have been 
no time when they were not rcgarde<l ns dceiis 
which it was wrong to commit. 'Die sense of 
wrongness with regard to these an<l other a(;ts was 
largely incren,sed with the growth of society, of the 
group in which men lived, because such actions 
tended to destroy tlio unity of the group. Custom 
laid down that tliere were certain things which 
must not be done, and it was, therefore, highly 
immoral to do them. Nor is it improbable that, 
even at the very earliest stages of the growth of 
the ideas of right and wrong, man may have 
thought vaguely that in <loing wrong to another he 
was incurring the anger of whatever worshipful 
being or beings lie was aware of. This thought 
abso would become more delinito with the growth 
of society. Where a group of men living t<jgether 
worship a being whom they believe to be interested 
in the group, any transgression of custom will 
be regarded as transgression against him, because 
the cust/Oms would certainly be regarded as having 
been instituted by him. Whatever constituted a 
menace to the group or any of the individuals com- 
posing it was also an oUbiice against the divinity, 
who natur.alJy favoured the community and not 
him who menaced its existence. Tlie god is apt to 
unish the group for the breach of custom, and 
ence the offender is made to suffer speedily for 
his evil-doing, in order to avert this. Some crimes 
are punished by the group as a whole. Others are 
not HO punished, but the group approves of the act 
of revenge by which the offence is requited. 
Revenge or punishment is thus supposed to satisfy 
the auger of the god. Some 8upj>ort for the view 
here taken is found in the fact that the divinities 
of very primitive tribes are also to some extent 
moral governors, who are thought to dislike par- 
ticular crimes and to punish them. A mong savages 
at a higher level there is a certain amount of 
evidence proving that their gods take account of 
crime and arc guardians of morality. Whether 
or not it bo true that all morality from the first is 
connected with religion, it is at least certain that 
religion soon strengthened and assisted morality 
by its insistence on the fact that the god or gods 
of the group desired its welfare, and that all offences 
against that welfare wore thus more than offences 
against laws imposed by men. 

3. The administration of justice. — A regular 
organization for enforcing justice or maintaining 
custom hardly exists at the lowest levels of society, 
though its beginnings may be seen. Justice is a 
matter of individual action ; and yet, as among 
the Yahgansof Tierra del Euego, where the feeling 
of the community gives support to the existing 
customs, some help in avenging wrongs may always 
be look^ for from relatives or nciglihours (Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, i. 46, citing Hyades 
and JDeniker, Miss, scient. du Van Horn, Paris, 
1891). This is an approach to collective revenge, 
and, as a rule, the greater the wrong, the more 
likelihood is there of the avenger being supported. 
Rut, Avlierever crime is regardeil as a serious breach 
of tribal custom, the breaker of a custom is the 
breaker of a law, and bis action arouses strong dis- 
approval. Hence, society approves the action of 
the avenger, e.g., in cases of murder or ailultery ; 
or it takes joint action against the wrongdoer. 
The latter course is most frequent in the case of 
crimes which are regarded as bringing the whole 
community into danger or subjecting it to Divine 
anger, e.g. sorcery and incest (breaches of 0x0- 
gaiiious custom). Or, again, a whole clan or tribe 
will put to death or banish a man who makes him- 
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self a nuisance to every one, os ainon^ tho Kskimos, 
■whore a whole village has occasionally riHun 
against and slain an atrocious murderer (Nansen, 
Eskimo Life, 18911, p. 103). Conjoint a<;tion by 
tho community is found amongst tho Mpongwo, 
who drown or burn the murderer (llurton, Two 
Trips to Gorilla Land, 1870, i. 105), and is common 
among Australian tribes, where tho whole camp 
joins^ in punishing the ill-doer (Westermarck, op. 
cit. i. 171). But, even when such joint action 
occurs, in<lividual revenge or blood-feud is com- 
monly found, nor is it condemned by society. 
Indeed, it is usually tho case that any ono disre- 
garding tho duty of revenge is held in contempt, 
and this tends to show the general disapproval of 
crime by the whole group or tribe. 

Where imblic justice is administered by certain 
individuals, it seldom ousts the practice of private 
revenge, and in general takes cognizance only of 
public ollbnces (sorcery, incest), or of various petty 
crimes. But this ‘court’ may be eflective in en- 
forcing or in rognlating private revenge, or in 
arranging compensation. A council of dder men 
is frequently found among Australian tribeii, who 
try various offences and decide upon the punish- 
ment (Krascr, Afjor. of N.S. Wales, Sydney, 1892, 

f j. 39fF. ; Woods, Native Tribes of S. Aust., Adc- 
aide, 1879, p. 34 ff,). Hut it is t)robable that, as 
among tho Uontral Australian trines, those offences 
are broaches of the strict marriage laws (incest), 
and murder by sorcery. In such cases the ehlers 
arrange for an avenging party to go out and punish 
the offenders (Spencor-dillcn*, pp. 15, 477; **^5, 
550 ff.). In some instances the council has nothing 
to do with cases of murder, adultery, etc. ; and 
only those relating to property or to litigation are 
brought before it (Nagas [Stewart, JUASBe xxiv., 
1856, p. 609J, Kandhs [Dalton, Eth. ofBenfjal,CnXi\, 
1872, p. 294], and Formosans [Letourneau, L Evol. 
juHdique, p, 94]). Or, as among some N. American 
tribes (Ojibwas, Wyandots, etc.), the avenger 
apnears before a council, and, having obtained 
judgiiient in his favour, demands compensation. 
If this is not given, lie falls back on revenge 
(Kohler, ZVE W xn. [1897] 407). In many cases, 
too, the council (as in the case of the chief) delegates 
tho execution of justUiC* to the person who would 
otherwise be the avenger. Sometimes the leading 
men of a group will intervene to prevent disputes 
or to arrange com|M)sition. Less usual are the 
instances where the decision of a council is taken 
as final in all prival.e cases (Todas and other 
aboriginal Indian tril)es [JShortt, TKS, new si»r. 
vii., 1868, p. 241 ; Forsyth, lliqhlands of Cent, India, 
1871, p. 301], Tagliuana [Worcesler, Philippine 
Islands, New York, 1898, p. 107], and a few others). 
Thus, generally speaking, the savage council seldom 
constituti^s a court in tho strict sense of the word. 

With the advancing; power of tho chief, tho 
administration of public justice passes largely into 
his hands ; yet even here private revenge— the blootl- 
feud, or tho right of the nusband to punish incases 
of adultery — is still used and jierinittcd, and often 
the chiefs prerogative is exerci.sed only when 
appeal has been made to him. But there now 
comes into great prominence, especially among 
higher savage tribes, a regular system of comiierifwi- 
tion or fines for various crimes, payable to tho 
aggrieved person or his representatives, or, in some 
cases, to the chief. We find also in many places 
regular codes of laws, with punishments appointed 
for dillerent offences. Sometimes the chiei merely 
intervenes to prevent exces.sive revenge and to 
suggest compensation, ns among many American I 
Indian and African tribes ; sometimes his power 
of intervention is limited to certain crimes, generally 
those of a public kind ; or, again, he merely acts 
as arbiter or adviser rather than as judge. But, 


tho more his power is established, and the more 
autocratic he is, so much the more do his functions 
as jmlge increase. This is especially true of many 
of the chiefs and petty monarchs of Africa, and in 
general of all tribes whose social organization is high. 
Frequently the chief may associate with himself a 
council of elders ; or, again, as among the Kafirs, 
village chiefs judge lesser matters, while chiefs of 
clans hear appeius against their judgments and 
try all more serious crimes, aided by the advice of 
a council (Letourneau, p. 87). With few excep- 
tions, where justice is administered by a chief he is 
careful to act in strict accordance with the estab- 
lished customs. There is, however, a tendency 
among chiefs to regard every real or imaginary 
offence against themselves as a serious crime, while, 
where their power is autocratic and fines are paid 
to themselves, or where they are naturally cruel, 
there is great danger of injustice and of atrocious 
punishments being meted out. But, with the 
decAy of private revenge, the administration of 
justice becomes more definite and strict, especially 
as wo advance from savago to barbarous societies. 
The court or chief maintains order, iinholds the 
rights of every member of society, and punishes 
all crime. Generally speaking, wherever a tribunal 
exists, it is seen to be a guarantee, not found in 
tho exercise of more revenge, that all offenders 
shall suffer, and suffer proportionately to tlieir 
offence. 

Where civses are brought before a council or a 
chief, a palaver usually takes place, at which lioth 
parties are fully heard. Sometimes the method 
of tho oath or ordeal is resorted to in order to 
liiscover tho truth and to point out the guilty 
person. The oath is frcniiently in the form of a 
curse, and accompanies tne drinking of a poison 
or of some liquid, which is supposed to act fatally 
uiM>n the perjurer or the guilty. The oath is thus 
a species of ordeal. But tho ordeal may occ.ur by 
itself in various forms ; the ordeal by fire, by reel- 
hot metal, or by boiling oil or water, in which cases 
the innocent person is not burned, or his wound 
heals within a certain time; tho ordeal by water 
— remaining under water for a certain time with- 
out ilrowning, or passing safely through water in 
which crocodiles lurk; the ordeal by poison (see 
Oath; Ordkal; Tost, ii. 4.59 ff.). The person 
who is proved to bo guilty, if he has not already 
Buccumoed to the ordeal, is then punished according 
to tho nature of his crime. Among savages, secret 
societies, such as the Duk-Duk of New Britain, 
Bupploment the action of private revenge or public 
justice where these are imperfect, and ininish any 
ono who commits crime. 

4 . Variety of crimes.— The idea of what con- 
stitutes crime in savage society is largely akin to 
that entertained in civilized societies. But there 
are important exceptions to this, bound up with 
the nature of savage society and belief, c.y. breach 
of tabu or religious custom, sorcery, and the like. 
Again— perhaps as a natural outcome of uncon- 
trolled revenge operating in later times -there is 
the idea that accidental woundings or homicides 
are equally punishable with those committed 
intentionally, though in many cases there is an 
approach to tho modern view of accident, and a 
distinction is made in tho punishment inflicted, or 
no punishment follows (cf. Westermarck, i. 217 ; 
Post, ii. 214). Sometimes killing in self-defence is 
punishable, though not to the same extent as 
murder; and, frequently, there is a distinction 
Ixitw’oen meditated crime and that committed in 
the heat of tho moment. More serious is the view 
entertained by most savage tribes that, while to 
kill or to steal from a fellow-tribesman is wrong, 
these actions when committo<l against strangers or 
inombors of another trilie are not crimes, and are 
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even praiseworthy. They are awfc to be considered | 
wronj^, however, if tliey are likely to bring the | 
vengeance of the other tribe upon the tribe of the 
oflendcr. With the dawn of a higher morality and 
a wider sense of responsibility this view tends to 
disappear. Again, wo generally meet with the 
idea that the weight of the crime varies both : 
accordiim to the ramc (and often the age and sex) | 
of the oimnder and according to that of the victim. 
Chiefs or men of rank may commit crimes with 
impunity or with slight punisliment, but crime 
committed against them is generally punished 
more severely than that against lesser men. This 
is especially seen where the system of composi- 
tion for crime prevails, tho olocxl-price or the 
fine varying strictly according to the rank of 
the victim, and often also according to the rank 
of the offender. These views continue to prevail 
in higher societies. Approximating to the custom 
of moro advanced civilization, there is frequently 
a distinction made between a first crime and its 
repetition. A first offence may bo punished com- 
paratively lightly ; a second or tliinl will receive 
the utmost penalty — death or banishment. 

Thus among tho Bambara, (or a first theft a hand fa ampu- 
tated; (or a second tho penalty ia death (Letoumeau, p. 78). 
The Aleuts puiUMh a first theft with corporal punlHhment, a 
second with amputation o( somo fingers, a third with ampu- 
tation of a hand and lips, a fourth with death ( Petroff, ' Report 
on . . . Alaska,* Tenth Census of the United States, Washing- 
ton, 1S84, p. 162). Among tho Wakamba, a first murdor is 
punished by a fine, but on a second conviction the murderer 
18 killed at once (Dodo, Three Yean in Savage Africa, 1808, 
p. 487). 

In general, those crimes which may l>e considered 
public, inasmuch as they arc committed against 
the customs, or to the danger, of the whole com- 
munity, are sorcery (involving, according to current 
belief, all natural death), breaches of tho customary 
marriage laws (incest), sacrilege (breaking of tabu), 
and treason. Private crimes— those committed 
against private persons — include murder, adultery, 
unchaatity, theft, perjury, and tho like. Some 
of the latter may m regarded as public crimes if 
they are committed against the chief, because 
of the relation in which he stands to the com- 
munity. There are, of course, many lesser crimes, 
while, especially where chiefs have the power of 
making laws, there is a tendency to multiply 
offences. With the greater development of savage 
society, and with the gradual forination of a cen- 
tral administrative body taking the ]ilaco of mere 
public opinion and custom, these private crimes 
are regarded loss and less as offences against an 
individual, and more and more as breaches of law 
and transgressions against social order, llut it is 
rather at the next higher stage, in barbaric and 
semi-civilized societies, that a real approximation 
to this view is found. 

5 . Punishments. — Punishment administered by 
pnolic justice in savage society has generally the 
intention of making the offender suffer pain, and 
is thus analogous to punishment inflicted as an act 
of private revenge. The lex talionis, or priiiciplo 
of equivalence in punishment, is perhaps originally 
connected with tne reflex and instinctive move- 
ments of the person who i.s hurt, and who attempts 
to make the aggressor suffer a similar hurt by a 
natural process of imitation. There must be blow 
for blow. At the same time this movement is one 
of Bolf-presorvation, and this also ia an element of 
nil punishment. Such instinctive resentment is, 
liowever, indiscriminate in the amount of ven- 
geance which it employs, and this primitive instinct 
of blow for blow, whilst suggesting the Ux talionis, 
is not sufficient as an explanation of it. We may, 
therefore, with Westermarck (i. 179), look for a 
further explanation of it in tho feeling of self- 
regarding pride which desires to bring the aggressor 
to the same level as the sufferer, and in the social 


feeling that members of the same society liavo 
equal rights, and hoiic.e, if one iiiakea anotbor 
suffer, he must suffer in a similar way and to the 
same extent. 

The simplest form of the lex talionis is found in 
tho blea 0 / life for life, Avound for Avound, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. Put it also assumes some 
curious forms; for example, especially in the case 
of the blood-feuil, there is often tho desire tliat the 
vengeance should fall on one of the same rank, or 
the same sex, or the same age, as the victim— the 
real aggressor thus escaping. Again, the ven- 
geance is exacted with the same kind of Aveapon, 
and in tho same manner. Or, Avhoro a system of 
compensations and fines exists, these are in due 
proportion to tho aniount of pain caused. Or it ia 
seen working in still another Avay ; the thief is 
deprived of sight, of an arm or hand ; tho perjurer 
loses his tongue ; the adulterer or ravisher is cas- 
trated ; or, again, tho thief must not only restore 
the goods stolon, but must submit to be pillaged 
to the same extent (see Post, ii. 238 ff. ; Uobhouse, 
i. 84, 91). 

But, while tho Ux talionis is found as an under- 
lying principle both in savage and in more advaiiceil 
systems (cf. e.g. tho OT and the Bab. Code of 
ffammurabi), there ia often a disposition to exceed 
it, so that methods of private revenge as well as 
public punishments are often out of all proportion 
to the crime committed, especially in places where 
the people are naturally cruel, where a despotic 
chief rules, or where it is held that a Divine as 
well as a human law is transgressed. In tho last 
case, as well as in cases where tho chief is regarded 
as Divine or as having Divine authority, any 
transgression of law is apt to involve the Avhole 
society in Divine vengeance. Hence the punish- 
ment IS swift and proportionately severe jcf. Durk- 
hoim, *Deiix lois do revolution p^nale, A»S'oc iv. 
64 ff.). Savage acta of revenge, unregulated or 
regulated, as well as methods of punisliment, are 
also often excessive, since they involve tlie punish- 
ment of an innocent person in place of the real 
oilender (in many instances of tlio blood-feud or 
of the lex talionis), or that of innocent persons 
in addition to the real offender (his Avife and 
children, especially in cases of sorcery, and these 
as well as follow-clansmen in somi3 instances of the 
blood-fcud), as a result of the blca of solidarity 
and collective responsibility — a principle lingering 
on in more advanced societies. 

In a few cases capital punishment seldom or 
never occurs. But, as a rule, it is meted out in 
most tribes for one or other of such crimes as 
sorcery, murder, incest, treason, sacrilege, adul- 
tery, and theft. Some tribes punish capitally only 
for sorcery and murder, or for sorcery and adultery 
(especially with the Avives of chiefs) ; but nob un- 
commonly all these offences are liable to the 

I uinishment of death. Further, in sindi despotic 
angdoms as Ashanti or other regions of Africa, 
os well as sporadically elsewhere, even small 
offences are punishabhi with doatli, at tho capri- 
cious will of the chief (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 
1887, p. 166 ; Kollmann, Victoria Nyanza, Berlin, 
1899, p, 170 f.). 

Th« methods of death vary; they include decapitation, 
strangulation, hangring, stabbinf^ or s|>earlng, cudgelling or 
flagellation, empuleiiient, orucinxion, drowning, burning, flay- 
ing .'dive, burying alive, throw'ing from a height, atoning, nending 
the criminal to sea in a leaky canoe, cutting in two, lopping off 
the limiMi. In some canes, where tho crime is believed to be 
particularly olTensivo to the gods, the criminal Is offered in 
saiTiflce, while this ia not an unusual way of obtaining 
vkitims where human sacrifice prevails (Melanesia lGo<lririgton, 
Melanesians, 1891, p. 186], Sandwich Islands [von Kotzebue, 
Fojy. of IHseov. into the S. Sea, 1821, 111. 248], Tahiti [Kllis, 
Poiynes. Res., 1820,1. 846); cf. Caesar, vl. 16 [Oauls]; Grimm, 
Teut. Myth., 188’^, 1. 46 [Teutons]). In certain regions where 
cannibalism prevails, criminals are killed and eat^n, probably 
M an extreme form of gratifying revenge and ibowing contempt 
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(of. OANKiRALisif, s ii. xs : OodriiiK'ton, p. 344 ; von Martiufl, 
TraveU in flrazu, 1824, 1. 88). 

Of all these methods the most cruel are found in Africai, 
where also mutilation before death, as well as other Utrtiires, 
ia practiswl (cf. Letourneau, pp. 71, 81, 82, 88; I'ost, ii. 274 ; 
Westemiarck, i. 195). 

Other punishments consist of various bodily 
mutilations — cuttinj; off Icj's or arms, hands or 
feet (or parts of tliese), nose, ears, lips; castration ; 
and plucking out the eyes. All these are found 
commonly in Africa, among Amer. Indian tribe.s, 
in the South Sea Islands, and occasionally else- 
where. Flog^ng or beating with various instru- 
ments on various parts of the body — back, hips, 
shoulders, legs, stomach — is also used (in S. 
America, among the Mongols, in Africa). En- 
slavement is found as an occasional punishment for 
crime or for debt (commonly in Africa and in the 
Malay Archipelago, and sporadically elsewhere); 
or, wliere the criminal has failed to pay the due 
compensation, he is often enslaved, or the usual 
pumshineut is inflicted upon him. He becomes 
the slave of his victim or of the latter’s family, or 
of the chief, or ho may be sold. Confiscation of 
goods, in whole or in part, is a frequent punish- 
ment in cases of theft. Banishment occurs here 
and there (Now Zealand, Mongols, some African 
tribes) as a punishment for certain crimes, but it 
is often the result of general bad or unruly 
iKihaviour threatening the peace of the tribe (see 
Wcstormarck, i. 172; iSteiiimctz, Ethnol. Stud, 
zur erstan Kntwick. der Strnfe, vol. ii. cli. 6). Lack 
of filial duty among the Kafirs, and lying among 
the Bannavs of Cambodia, are punished with 
banishment (Lichtenstein, Travels in S. Africa, 
1812-15, i. 265 ; Mouh(»t, Trnv. in Central Parts of 
IndO‘China, 1864, ii. 27). Other punishments are 
various forms of dishonour — cutting off the hair, 
insulting exhibition or para<lo of the culprit, dress- 
ing in women’s clothes. Imprisonment as a punish- 
ment is rarely found among savages, but inst ances 
are noted in various parts of Africa (Krapf, 
Travels ... in E. Africa, 1860, p. .58 j Letoumoan, 
pp. 80, 84; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 61). 

There is also a wi<Ie-spread system of compen- 
sation or fine for certain oflenees. 'I’his method of 
indemnifying the victim or his relatives is itself a 
species of punishment, though, where the aggressor 
is wealthy, it is easy for him to pay for his crimes. 
The system probably originated in the custom 
of paying blood-inouey to the relatives of a niur- 
dorc(f man. The aggressor, to avoid a blood- feud, 
would otter presents to the relatives to appease 
their anger, while at the same time appealing to 
their love of gain. This, defective as it may he 
from the point of view of justice, was soon seen to 
have the good ettcct of staying the excesses of the 
blood-feud, and would bo encouraged by the com- 
munity or the chief. Similarly, compensation for 
theft may also have been suggested by the custom 
of subjecting the chief to pillapi of his goods. The 
system of compensation was largely adopted, and 
passed over into the administration of public justi(5e 
08 a inethcKl of assessing criminal actions. But it 
was far from being universally accepted either in 
systems of private revenge or in public punishment, 
and, even whore it prevails, certain crimes cannot 
laj compensated for, e.fj. sorcery and deliberate 
murder. It has a wide-spread vogue, however, as a 
regular custom, or as an alternative to punishment 
in cases of murder, adultery, seduction, theft, etc. 
(cf. Post, ii. 2.5611’., for a list of peoples among 
whom it is found). Where it prevails, a regular 
system of payments is fixed according to the injury 
done, according to the rank or sex of the victim, 
and sometimes according to the rank of the 
aggressor. 

In many instances — in such serious crimes as sor- 
cery, iijurder, or crimes committed against a chief 


or Ills household — the wife and children of the 
aggressor suffer with him, or are sold as slaves. 
Or, where compeusation has not been paid, wife 
and children may bo taken with_ the defaulting 
criminal and enslaved ; or he himself may sell 
them in order to o))taiii the wherewithal to pay the 
compensation. In tho first two instances the 
savago doctrine of human solidarity is seen at 
work — a principle emphasized in the blood-feud, 
whero the murderer’s fjuuily or clan ia often held 
responsible for his act ami tiie mombors are liable 
to be slain for it. 

As a further form of indignity and punishment, 
the body of a criminal is often left unburied, or is 
thrown into tho forest to he devoured by wild 
be.asts (African tribes [l*ost, Afr. Jur. i. 46]; 
Eskimos [Kink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 
1875, p. 54] ; Cent. America [Prouss, Die Begrdb. 
der Amer., Kbnigsherg, 1894, p. 301]). 

6. As has already Leen said, a distinction ia 
drawn even by the most backward peoples between 

{ mblie and private crimes. 8omo exam pi os of 
>oth will now bo discu.sHed, showing the attitude 
of the savage with regarfl to them and the punish- 
ments meted out to the aggressors. 

i. Public Crimes. — As examples of public 
crimes may ho taken sorcery, incest, and sacri- 
lege. 

(1) Sorcery, — As distinct from magic, wliich is 
authorized /or the j)ublic goo«l, sorcery, though its 
methods may often be similar, is almost universally 
punished by the cotiimoii action of a tribe or by 
the central authority acting in its name. The 
sorcerer is employing unlawful means for anti- 
social ends, especially to bring about the sickness 
or de.ath of his neighbours, or to cause sterility in 
field or fold. Further, inasmuch as tho crime is 
an anti-social one, it is for that very reason a crime 
against tho divinity of the social group, its guardian 
or tutelary spirit. As among the Eskimos, it is 
adverse to the interests of the community and to 
the supremo rule of things in which the people 
believe (Kink, op. cit. p. 41). Further, whore 
spirits invoked in magic are evil and maleficent, 
they are such as are opposed to tho rule of the 
iMuievolcnt spirit or divinity, according to the 
usual ilualism whicli prevails in savage religion. 
'I’lius, sorcery is condemned on religious as well as 
on social or moral grounds, an<l those who are 
most active in pursuing it are generally the 
approved fetish-men or priests. Moreover, the 
divinities are somolimes said to abhor wiUdicraft 
and to imnish it in the future life (Kink, p. 41 ; 
Barker, Euahlayi Tribe, 1905, p. 79 ; Codriiigtoii, 
p. 274). As it is a wide-spread oolief that all sick- 
ness or death is due to unnatural causes, one of 
which is sorcery, there is a wide field for the 
exercise of juiblic justice against tho sorcerer, who 
is generally regarded as a murderer of a particularly 
offensive type. Hence, not only in tlio lower 
culture, but at higher levels, law, and custom con- 
demn liim. He is a danger to society ; he ottends 
against its gods ; and, because of the solidarity of 
the society, it may bo visited by them for his 
offence. Therefore he is almost invariably pun- 
ished with death. Sorcery is sometimes the only 
crimo which is so punislied, while the method of 
death is often very cruel. In most cases the 
authorized magician, modicinc-man, fetish-man, 
priest, or witchdoctor, takes steps to discover the 
sorcerer. When he is found, ho is often subjected 
to an ordeal, e.g.hy poison. If this does not kill 
him but proves him guilty, he is then publicly put 
to death. Tho ordeal is thus equivalent to the 
trial of the suspected person. 

Amongf Australian tribes, with whom all natural death ia 
attrihuU'd to Honiery, death is th« invariable punishment. The 
medicine man ideiittaca the guilty person, an avenging party 
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id arranged by the* rounoil of old 111011 , and the culprit id fol- 
lowed up and slain (Speiioor-Oillen'*, pp. 46 f., 477 ; '^26, Sfid). 
With the Kskinios, the atigekiitm are hostile to sorcerers and 
cause them to be put to aeath (Rink, pp. 34, 41 *, PotrolT, op. 
cit. p. 162). The punishment of death w’as generally muted 
out to Borcerurs, who were much feared among the American 
Indian tribes of all degrees of culture, from the lowest tribes 
up to the Aztecs, the method of death being often cruel - 
e.g. burning fWyiindots, Quatenialans) and cudgelling (Vera 
l*az). With the Aztecs the victim was sacrificed to the gods 
UyR II. 462 ; cf. Post, ii. 396 ; Kohler, XVliW xii. 11897J 412-410 ; 
W'aitz, Anthroj)ologu!, Leipzig, 1869-1872, iil. 128). Among the 
Nufors of New Guinea sorcerers arc stabbed and Uirown into 
the sea (XK viii. [1888] 193), and the punishment of deatii is 
usual in N. Guinea and among the peoples of the Malay penin- 
sula (Wilken, ' llet stafr. bij de volkuti van het nial. ras,' in 
Bijdragen tot de taal-, land-, en volkenkunde van Ned.-IndU^ 
Tlie Hague, 1883, p. 21). In Fiji, where witchcraft exerted the 
strongest influence on the minds of the peotile, the person 
detected in using it was slain (Williams, Fiji, 1870, i. 248). 
In New Caledonia, old women are often put to death os sorcer- 
esses, and men who are suspecttnl of causing death by sorcery 
are formally condemned and forced to jump over the rocks 
into the sea (Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 342). In W. Africa, any 
one may kill the sorcerer ; but generally after detection by the 
witch-doctor an ordeal is necessary, and the spirit of the onleal 
sometimes kills the sorcerer. Otherwise he is put to death, 
and his private property is often confiscated (cf. Nassau, 
Fetiehinn in W. Afr., 1904, p. 123 ; Kingsley, If. Afr. Studies'^, 
1901, p. 169 ff. ; I..otourneau, p. 68; Post, A/r. Jur. ii. 66 67). 
Among the Lendu, a forest tribe of Uganda, the sorcerer is 
executed, and his body is thrown into the bush (Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, ii. 664 f.). In E. Cent. Africa, when 
the suspected sorcerer has lieen iliacovered before the assembleil 
community by the wiU'.h-finder, he must drink a poisoned 
cup. If his stoinaoh rujocta it, he is acquitted ; if it causes 
his death, this proves him guilty. In some trasos he is burned 
alive (Macdonald, AfHeana, 1882, 1. 43, 206 If. ; Leiourncau, 
p. 69). In 8. Africa, witch-doctors discover sorcerers, who are 
thought to bo verv numerous and powerful. When discovered, 
they are put to death (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 229; Decle, op. 
eit. n. 76 ; Maclean, Fajir Lato* and. Cwlomti, 1838, p. 36 IT.). 

Where the punishment of death is not inflicted, tiie sorcerer 
may be sold as a slave (some African tribes [Post, A/r. Jur. ii. 
60-67]) ; and occasionally a fine is all that is demanded, but this 
is very rare (Bondei natives [JA I xxv. 227]). 

Not infrequently the punishment is visited on the relatives 
of the sorcerer and upon his goods. Boine.times all these are 
destroyed (Decle, p. 163 [Matabele] ; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 06-07, 
140 [Zulus and other Afric.an tribes]). In Bali, the parents, 
children, and grandchildren are put to death, and the pro{M>rty 
is conflscat/e<l (Crawfnrd, Ind. Archip., Kdinb, 1820, iii. 13 h). 
In the Rabar Arcbipidago, the sorcerer and all his adult blood- 
relations are slain, ana the children given to the relalive.s of 
his victim to sell as slaves (Rie<lel, /)<; slink- en kroeshar, Itassen, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 346). Among many W. African tribes, 
while the sorcerer is executed, his family are sold os slaves 
(Post, il. 07, 164). 

(2) Incest. — While the civilized man’s horror of 
incest is usually conlined to cases of marriapje or 
sexual relations between parents and children or 
brothers and sisters, anionj; primitive and savage 
peoples the bars to marriage, while generally in- 
cluaing these, usually extend much further. 
Where the dassilicatory system prevails, the 
society is divided into (dasses, from certain of 
wliieh a man must not choose a wife. Or, again, 
ho may not marry within his totem, his clan, his 
village, or even his tribe. Again, marriage may 
be prohibited within the kindred absolutely, or 
witliin the kindred on the mother’s side, where 
mother-riLdit prevails (generally a totemic prohi- 
bition). In the last case a man might marry his 
wife’s daughter, or Ids brother’s daughter ; or a 
brother might marry a sister by a dillerent mother, 
since they would be of dillerent totems. Hut, as 
a rule, these unions are also looked upon with 
abhorrence. Thus, while in savage life consan- 
guineous unioiLS arc, with certain exceptions, re- 
garded as incestuous, the ))rohibitions have usually 
a much wider range, and all broaches of cxoganious 
law are equally regarded as incestuous. While 
adultery is mainly punished os a private olFence, 
incest is an oirence against the whole group, and 
is often considered to bring ill-luck and l>ivine 
punishment upon the gioup, who are collectively 
responsible. It is, therefore, punislicd as a public 
on'encc. Usually it is looked u[k)ii with so much 
horror that it is unhcartl of ; but, where it dot;s 
occur, death to both oll’cnders is the usual punish- 
ment, though lighter punishments are occasionally 


found. With rare exception.^, the prohibitum ex- 
tends also to all sexual relations oulsiile maiTiji;;e 
between i)ersoiis Indonging to exogamous groups. 
(For various theories of the prohibition of mar- 
riage, of exogamy, and of the horror of incest, see 
Westermarck, Marrimje, 1894, p. 310 ft. ; Lang, 
SorAal Orit/ins, H)()3 ; Durkheim, ‘La Prohib. de 
I’inccsto et ses origines,’ ASoc i. [1898J 64.) 

Some oxaiiiples of the belief that incest brings 
ill-luck or is obnoxious to the gods may be cited. 
Ruin to the croi)s, continuous drought, continuous 
rains, are the result of incest, according to the 
Dayaks, the Rat las, the Galclareesc (who also 
attribute earthquakes and eru])tions to the same 
crime), and oth(‘r tribes (Frazer, GJi^t 1900, ii. 
212-213 ; Post, ii. 388). 'I’liey must be atoned for 
usually l)y a sacrihci*, aud the criminals are pun- 
ished. Or, as in Kalir and Aleut belief, the 
oll’spring of incestuous unions are monsters, the 
Katirs believing this to be brought about by an 
ancestral spirit (Shooter, Kafirs of Nataly 1857, 
p. 45 ; l*etrotr, op. dt. p. 15.5). Tlie Samoans re- 
gard it as a c;iimo abhorred by the go«ls (Turner, 
p. 92), and the Pasemah believe that those com- 
mitting it are annihilated by the gods (Post, i. 41). 
As in many cases both adultery and unchastity 
are supposed to bring gcncr.al misfortune, or to 
bo ahhorreiit to the gods, it is possible that with 
such peoples the marriage-laws are lielieved to 
have been ordained by the deities. 

Anioiiij; the AuBtralian tribes, the usual punishment for 
breaches of the e.vo);aniou8 ciiHteins was death, oocuNionally 
cultin)( ami burniiij?. As amuna the Central Australian tribes, 
the punishment is determined by the head-men, who orKanizo 
a party to carry out the sentence (Westermarck, Marr. p. 
299 f.; Spcnccr-Gillen», pp. 16, 100, 496; »• 136, 140). The 
Ve<lda8, often wrongfully actnised of practimng brother-Hisf^r 
unions, abhor incest, and punish it with death (Nevill, in The 
Taprohanian, Bombay, n.d., i. 178). The same punishment is 
iiHuallv inilicted throughout Melanesia {JAl xviii. 282 ; Mac- 
donald, Oceania, 1889, p. 181). The Kandhs, Gonds, and other 
aboriginal tribes in India also punish incest (luarriagu within 
the same tribe, gens, et<.5.) with death (Pcrcivol, Land of the 
Veda, 1864, p. 846; Kohler, XV RW vill. [1888] 146). Among 
the Bhlls it is punished with bunishmunt (Kuliler, ib. x. [1892] 
68). Throughout the Malay Archipelago Ihe •Icath puniflhinrnt 
was often of a very cruel kind committing to wa in a leaky 
vessel, drowning, or throwing into a volcano, burying alive, 
killing and ealing (Wilken, Globus, Jix. [1891] 22 ; Fnazer, GB\ 
ii. 213-214 ; liiedel, up. cit. pp. 195, 232, 46(J). Similarly, among 
the American Indians, death w'os the usual punishment 
(Kohler, XV RW xil. [1897] 412-410; FR il. 406, 669; Frazer, 
Totemirm, 1887, p. 69). 

Possibly in some of these cases the victims wore regarded as 
expiatory sacriflees offered to the gvxls or spirits. In some 
instances of sapposed incest, animat sacri tiers are offe.reil, or 
the blood is sprinkled on the ground to avert drought and 
sterility (Frazer, Q&, ii. 212-213 ; Post, ii. 389). The death of 
the criminals or of the animal victims averts danger and a 
curse from the community. 

As opjioBed to exogamy, most peoples have 
endogatnems rules forbidding marriage outside a 
certain circle, narrower or wider as the ca.se nitiy 
he — the family, clan, caste, tribe, etc. Such a 
marriage is regard eil as disgraceful, and in some 
ca.so8 as a crime which may be ptiiiished in various 
ways. Rut these rules have a uiU'erent origin from 
those of exogamy, and result mainly from jiride, 
antipathy, or prejudice (see Westermarck, Marr. 
p. Tost, i. 3211’.). 

(3) Sacrilege.— 01 all forms of sacrilege in savage 
life, that which concerns l>reach of tabu is the most 
general. Tabu i.s an interdiction upon iloing or 
saying sonic juirticiilar thing, an embargo jilaced 
on some thing or some jierson or persons, the 
infraction of w’hich is frequently supposed to carry 
its owm iiuuishnient autoinali<‘ally, preconceptions 
about tabu bringing about the fatal result through 
auto-suggestion. Rut, as the person who breaKs 
the tabu is supposed to spread the danger by a 
Biiceie.s of contagion, and as breach of tabu fre- 
quently brings disa-sU'.r to the tribe or its land, 
even where the automatic punishment may be 
looked for, he is often puiii^ied by society os a 
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whole, because ho has sinned aj^ainst the gods, or 
has committed a breach of social order involving 
supernatural results. He is put to death, for such 
a aangcrouH person is sahir out of the way. Tabu 
need oe considered hero only in so far as it illus- 
trates the savage view of public crime. Many 
irrational tabus have probably been im[K)sed at 
one time by public opinion for some dohnite reason 
arising out of experience, real or imaginary. If 
sometTiing is conceived to be dangerous for any 
reason, e.g, on account of its connexion >vith spirits 
or gods, then it is wise to avoid it. The avoidance 
constitutes a tabu, and it bocomoB sacrilege to 
break it. Other tabus, those on food-stufls or 
animals at certain seasons, have been imposed as 
a wise precaution, or in the interests of a class or 
sex. Many others are wilfully imposed by chiefs 
or priests. Generally all tamis have a super- 
natural sanction, and the automatic punishment 
is regarded as the working of the Divine anger. 
Tabus are sometimes of a private sort (tabus on 
property), but more often they have a imldic char- 
acter — protective (as in the cases of food-supply, 
interdiction of places, etc.), political, sexual (as in 
the case of incest), or more purely religious. Tabu 
has to some extent subserved tlie growth of the 
idea that crime is wrong. Tims, where a tabu is 

f dacod on private projicrty and the thief is bc- 
ievod to su/rer automatically for his theft (cf. 
Turner, p. 185 f.), it is obvious that this belief 
would foster the idea that theft is wrong. On the 
other hand, many breaches of tabu, though crime 
in the eyes of the savage, have nothing inherently 
immoral in them. 

Where society imposes a punishment for breach 
of tabu, that punishment is generally death. In 
Polynesia, where the institution was most fully 
developed, every infraction of tabu, or even the 
merest susnicion of it, was visited with death, 
the victim ueing usually sacrifuted to apj)CH.se the 
gods, since all diseases and calamities wore imblic 
manifestations of their wrath at breach of tabu 
(Letourncau, p. 61). Hut in some other ca-ses it 
is the violation of conspicuous tabus which is 
regarded as sacrilege meriting death. 

Thus, with most savage triix'S the fruits of the harvest 
cannot be partaken of until the flrstfruits have been offered 
to a god or eaten Hacramentall}' by selected individuala—chief 
or priest — or by all the people. In many casus to eat them 
before this solemn ceremony would be visited with Ihvinc 
anger— madnoss (B'iji [JAl xiv, 27J), or death (Tahiti {Ellis, 
op. cit. i. I3ut, even where death Is thus held to follow 

automatically the act of sacrilege, detection carries with it a 
pul)llu puuishmeni, as among the Zulus (death or conflsixilion 
of all the man’s cattle [Fraxer, OB* 11. 320]) and Polynesians 
(Moerenhout, Voi/. aiix lies du Grand OcMn, Paris,' 1837, i. 
631). An analogous crime is that of boiling milk among the 
pastoral Masai. This is believed to cause cows to go dry, and 
]g punished as an i/isult to the sacred catllo, with death or 
a very heavy fine (.lohnston, KUhna-njaro Expedition, 1886, 
p. 426). 

A more obvious form of sacrilege is the viewing of various 
sacra by those to whom they are interdicted, e.g. women and 
children ; or the communication of initiation secrets to the 
uninitiated ; or intrusion upon sacred mysteries— those of men 
by women, those of women by men. Among the Australians, 
no woman may look uinm the sacred mysteries of the men on 
pain of death, and the iundun, or bull-roarer, must ne%'or be 
shown to a woman or child. If it is, the woman and the man 
who shows it (and sometimes his mother and sisters) are put to 
death. Death is also the punishment to women who look 
upon the sacred tolcmio drawings, or (among the Arunta) 
intrude upon the place where the socred objects are kept. 
Generally the danger of revealing these things is told to boys 
at initiation (see JAIW. 271, xiii. 448, xxv. .311; llowitt and 
Fison, Kamilaroi and Kumai, 1880, p. 2{i8 ; Spencer-Gillen*, 
pp. 11, 132, h f)(K) ; also above, vol. il. p. 880). The same is true 
of the natives of the Papuan Gulf {JAl xxxii. 425). Among the 
Indi.ans of Mrazil, women are warned off the mysteries by the 
playing of the jimtpan pipes, the mere cliance sight of which 
18 punished witli death (Wallace, Amaztm, 1896, p. 349). Death 
w also the j>eiudlv tor infringing the initiation rules among the 
l^orres SLraita tribes (lladdon, JAI xix. 836X The initiation 
rites of girls are also IaIju to men in most districts, generally 
under ptun of death, inflicted by the women (Beaae, Savags 
.ifricn, lS(i3, p. 2ttt; (’rawloy, Myntie Rose, 1002, p. 207). 
IntJ udcib on tliu m^skricb of the Porro fraternity in the Timul 


district of W. Africa are put to death or sold as slaves, and this 
Is generally true of all savage * mysteries ’ praertised bv men ; 
wmle, as in some African mysteries, any infraction of oaths and 
covenants by their members is believed to be punished by the 
god (R^ville, Rel. des pexiples nmi civilises, Paris, 1883, !. 110 ; 
CF, p. 817). Similarly, as in the case of the female NJembe 
society In W. Africa, the mysteries of women must not bo 
looked on by men umior pain of ileath (Nassau, op. eit. p. 201 ; 
CF, p. 818). In some cases, religious rites as well as sacred 
places are tabu to women, as in the Marquesas Islands, where a 
woman is put to death if she touches the sacred ground whore 
festivals are held (Melville, Marqxiesas Idands, 1846, p. 100). 

Examples of the dangerous results of tabu-broaklng by the 
automatic working of siiggostion. even in cases where the 
breach has been unconscioiis, and has been made known to the 
breaker sometimes only after a long lapse of time, will be found 
in Dennett, Folk-Lore of the Fjort, 1898, pp. xxvi, xxix ; Old 
Few Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori, liOndon, 1863, p. 06; ./A/ 
ix. 458. Suggestion also produces similar automatic results 
where magic, gliosLly w'ariiings, etc., are believed in, ami 
where a man thinks that he is a victim of these (see Erskine, 
W. Pacific, 1853, n. 109 ; Howitt and Fison, op. cit. passim ; 
Thomson, Savage iHlarid, 1002, p. 98). 

It should hu observed that, where there are definite laws 
against the marriage of certain persons, the breach of which 
would be incest, these persons are generally tabu and must 
not speak to each other. Similarly, as a precaution against 
adultery, men's wives are tabu to otlicr men, who must not 
even speak to or touch them (of. Bustian, Loango-Kiiste, Jena, 
1874-76, i. 168, 244). 

ii. Private Crimes. — Among private criiucs, 
those of murder, adultery, unehastity, ami theft 
may bo examined here in detail. Some of these, 
e.g. adultery and unehastity, tend to become public 
crimes, since they are sometimes believed to pro- 
duce evil results upon the whole tribe or upon its 
land— a visitation by the offended spirits. 

(1) Murder. — Tylor has pointed out that ‘no 
known tribe, however low and ferocious, has ever 
admitted that men may kill one another indis- 
criminately ^ (CR xxi. 714). This statement is 
supported by the express ideas of the horror of 
murder entertained by many oven of the lowest 
savages. In many tribes, murders are extremely 
rare, and are felt to be wrong. But generally the 
feeling of abhorrence is restricted, and it is con- 
sidered a harmless or even praiseworthy action to 
kill outside the limits of the clan or tribe. But the 
limits of the restriction vary considerably among 
different peoples. Blood -revenge for murder is a 
duty or a custom insisted ui>on by public opinion 
in most savage societies, and often legally ^>er- 
mitted, while it is probably a survival of the time 
when no supremo authority existed for the execu- 
tion of j nstice. Tliough in many cases the rel ati ves 
of the murderer or any members of his clan or 
tribe are slain in revenge, because of savage man’s 
idea of Imman solidarity and of the collective guilt 
of the murderer’s family, clan, tribe, or more speci- 
lically because of the working of the lex talionis 
(son for son, daughter for daughter, etc.), and, 
though the custom often gives rise to tribal wars, 
yet the evidence shows that the revenge is directed 
in the first place most frequently upon the mur- 
derer himseli. Often his death satisfies the dosiro 
for vengeance, and it is only where it has been 
found impossible to lay hands on him that the 
vengeance falls on another. In the insistence upon 
blood-revenge as a sacred and moral duty, which it 
is disgraceful and irreligious to avoid (sometimes 
because the dead man’s ghost finds no rest till the 
vengeance falls), and in its falling first upon the 
murderer, we see exemplified the general savage 
view of justice.* Where a local tribunal exists, it 
may arrange the hlood-feud and set the machinery 
in motion, or it may go further and, after hearing 
the respective sides, give judgment in favour of the 
avenger, and apjxiint execution to he done, some- 
times by him ; or it may try to arrange a compen- 
sation. But only where it is strong enough will its 
decisions he enforced or its suggestions bo heeded. 
This action of the local tribunal may be regarded 
In the light of a compromise, where the custom of 
mother occasional causes of a blood-feud are wounding, 
adultery, seduotion, rape, and kidnapping (c(. Post, i. 239). 
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blood-feud continues after the rise of such tribunals. 
It is tlius a stop towards justice being done in the 
case of jnivate wrongs. Tlie j>rogres8 to true 
justice Ls further seen where the central authority 
steps in to forbid revenge, to decide guilt, and to 
award punishment. Frequently the practice of 
compensation, the wergda, takes the inace of the 
blood -feud or is even obligatory, the relatives being 
satisiicd with the payment of a heavy line, fixed 
according to rank, sex, age, etc. (cf. Post, i. 24911.). 
Where the acceptance of compensation was seen to 
lessen the protracted hostilities in the case of the 
blood-feud, it would be fostered by custom and 
authority ; and in many cases, though not all, its 
existence may bo traced to the intervention of the 
central authority, the elders of the tribe, or the 
chief (see Bloou-Fkud). 

It should be noted that, though there are marked 
exceptions to the rule, infanticide is very wide- 
spread and meets writh little or no disapi)roval, 
while the killing of the sick and aged, not out of 
wantonness but lor certain definite reasons, is not 
uncommon in many parts of the world. Sindlarly, 
though by no means generally, it is often the case 
that a master has the right to kill his slave (Post, 
i. 373). In a few cases infanticide is punished with 
death or in some other way, or is regarded as 
wrong and liable to bring misfortune ; and, where 
the killing of aged parents for the specific reasons 
referred to is not customary, parricide, when it 
does occur, is regarded with abhorrence, and is at 
once punished (cf. Westermarck, i. 40211'., 386; 
Steinmetz, op. cit. ii. 153 ft'.). 

Where blood-rcvcii^e does not exist, as well as 
in many cases where it does, the murderer is pun- 
ished by the community, or by some special 
authority, though it is not alw'ays easy to dis- 
tinguish, from the statements made, between true 
blood-revenge and the administration of justice. 
In most cases the punishment is death. 

Amonjf tho Fuegians, the murderer is placed under a lian, 
and perishes of iiunger, or death is inflicted his fellows 
(Hyodcs-Dcuiker, Mistitm setenf. dii Cap IJom, vill. 374, 248). 
Among; soino Australian tribes, as has been seen, the council of 
elders arrun>;;es the avenging party in oases of murder by sorcer}'. 
But, as among tho tribes of N.W. Central Queensland, the o^mp 
or a council of the camp punishes the murderer (Roth, Ethnol. 
Sttidies among the jV. tr.C. Qwetialand Abor., 1897, pp. 139, 141). 
With some tribes a ceremony of spear- throwing at an offender 
appears to take tho place of tho blood-feud proper (Woster- 
marck, i. 171). The Eskimos and Aleuts occasionally make 
common cause against a murderer and put him to death (Nan- 
sen, Of), cit. p. 162 ; cf. Petroff, op. cit. p. 152). With many N. 
American Indian tribes tho nmrclurcr had to appear before the 
chiefs for trial, but ho was often handed over to the relatives of 
his victim lor punishment (Giw\wr^Muihme« IliUi, 1873, p, 238; 
Morgan, League of the Iroquois, Rochester, 1861, p. 8:J() ; School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1851 00, i. 277 ; Adair, Hist, of 
Amtr. Ind., 1776, p. 150). Many African tribes also inflict 
capital punisliment on the murderer, tho chief frequently de- 
cioing ms guilt and enforcing the sentence (Westermarck, 1. 189 ; 
Letourneau, pp. 80, 83-84 ; Johnston, op. oil. ii. 882 [murderer 
executed by warriors among the Mutei]), or, as among the 
Mpongwe, the community burn or drown him (Burton, Tieo 
Trips to Gorilla Land, i. 105). Capital punishment for mnrder 
is also found in Polynesia ana New Guinea (Turner, Samoa, pp. 
178, 296, 884 : Thomson, J AT xxxi. 143 ; Chalmers, Pioneering 
in N.O., 1887, p. 179). In other cases, banishment, usually fol- 
lowe<l by death, is found, or, as among the Oraahas, a species of 
boycotting and penitential expiation m the case of a murderer 
whose life has oeen spared (Dorsey, in S RBEW, 1884, p. 869). 
Or. in some instances, as in the commutation of blood-revenge, 
a flne is all that is insisted on for murder (Shooter, Kafirs of 
KateU, p. 108; Casalis, op. dt. p. 228; Griffith, JIlASHe vi. 
[1887] 332 [Mishin is, offender cut to pieces if flne is not paidj ; 
Johnston, op. dt. ii. 882 [Kamaalas, confiscation of goods of 
murderer and his relatives]). This flue is not seldom a real 
commutation of blood-revenge, and the composition is often 
recommended or expressly insisted on by the central authority. 
If it is not paid, tho murderer is generally put to death (cf. 
Letourneau, pp. 72, 80, S9, 96 ; Elphinsione, Kingdom of Caubul, 
1889, ii. 105 ; Von Martins, Beit, zvr Ethnog. Amer., Leipzig, 
1867, i. 130). 

The vengeance of tho society upon the murderer 
is in part due to the belief tliat he is a source of 
danger to the group. lie is infected with the un- 
cleannoss of death, or is surrounded by spirits, 


oapccially that of his victim, wdio will alllict not 
only him but others. Hence he is tabu, and, if he 
is not put to death, he must undergo ceremonies of 
purification, or be isolated from his fellows, as in 
tlie case of the Omalias (see above, and cf. Kohler, 
ZlfJUV xii. [1897] 408; Frazer, i. 33111.). 
These ceremonies, or the period of isolation, are 
then a species of punishment. 

In some cases it is expressly said that murder is 
punished because it is hated by a Divine being, or 
IS a broach of his law. This is the case among the 
Omahas (Dorsey, loe. cit.), wdiile in other instances 
murderers are believed to be punished after death 
(Australians by Baiame [Parker, op. cit. p. 79], 
Andaman Islanders [Man, JA T xii. 161-2], Mela- 
nesians [Codrington, p. 2736’.], New Hebrides 
[Turner, Sattioat p. 326], Awemba [ISheane, JAI, 
xxxvi. 150ff.], Aiiierican Ind. [above, vol. ii. p. 685“]). 

{2) Adultery. — Sincein all savage societies the wife 
is regarded os the property of her husband, adultery 
is generally a serious crime. Before betrothal or 
marriage the woman may dispose of herself as she 
chooses, though here the fatiier or guardian has 
sometimes the right of controlling her action, hut 
after marriage her husband has entire right over 
her. Adultery is therefore regarded as an infringe- 
ment of tho husband's projirietary right, and is 
frequently a serious form of theft. Add to this 
the working of jealousy, and it is easy to under- 
stand why to the savage mind adultery is so serious 
an offence and often a capital crime. In many 
instances, even where there is a regular tribunal, 
the husband and those whose duty it is to help 
him have the right of dealing as ne pleases with 
the culprits, espciually if ho catches them in flag- 
rante adicto. The local tribunal and, in any case, 
custom and opinion justify his action, and often, 
indeed, expect him to avenge himself. lie may, 
however, in such a case bo liable to hostilities from 
the relatives of the wife or her paramour ; and in 
a few cases, where the established tribunal is 
jealous of all such personal action, ho may bo 
punished by it, ospccially when he lias put tho 
woman to death instead of inflicting a lighter 
punishment. Or he may appeal to the tribunal, 
with confidence that due punishment will be visited 
upon tho offenders, the execution of this punish- 
ment being occasionally allotted to him. 

Tbo punishment of death not only fur adullury but, in Home 
coses, for slis^ht indiscretions or oven for touchint; a wile, especi- 
ally the wife of a chief (Bastian, op. dt. i. 244 ; Post, ii. 358 ; 
MacLcnnan, Studies in Anc. IJiat.. 2nd ser., 1896, p. 412), ia 
visited u;)on the offending; wife or the paramour or both, either 
by the husband or by a legal tribunal, among a large number of 

^ 1138 (see AncLTitKY [Primitive and Savage] ; Westermarck, 

) ; Post, ii. 362, 371) ; and in some CAses adiilte^ is tho only 
orime which is capitally punished (Minhinis [JRAsBs vi. [1837] 
382]). Occasionally tlie punishment is meb^d out to the wife 
only after repeated offences (Macdonald, Africana, 1. 140). In 
other cases the seducer has to suffer slavery, mutilation, 
emasculation, beating, or some other bodily indignity ; he must 
submit to his wile's l^ing outraged ; or he must pay compenHa- 
tion, usually equal to the value of the woman, to the injured 
husband (Post, ii. 866-9, 878; Letourneau, pp. 20, 43, 05-06, 78, 
83, 96). Similarly, where the unfaithhil wife is not put to death, 
she is mutilated, disfigured, beaten and ill-treated, enslaved, 
repudiated, divorced, or prostituted (PohI, ii. 364-5 ; f,ptoiir- 
neau, pp. 87, 65, 66). In a few excepl.ional caHt'S iiie wifn is n(it 
punished (Westermarck, Marr. p. 122; Post, ii. 37(i). The.‘'e 
various punlnbinents are UHn.alIy inflicted by <ho liuslmnd, !)ut 
occasionally by a tribunal or by the chief. A<lultcry is onra- 
sionaliy the cause of a blood-feiid or of a species of blood-revenge 
(du Chaillu, Equat. Africa, 1801, p. 61 ; Letourneau, p. 90). 

The punishment of adultery is Hometimes in proportion to 
the rank of the offenders or of the husband ; or, where a system 
of fines i.s in use, the fine is similarly proportionerl (Post, Afr. 
Jur. ii. 82-83; Letourneau, pp. 65^; .loiinsUm, op. cit. ll. 
590, 689; Ellis, Etoc-speaking Peoples, 1890, p. 202). Generally, 
icK>, adultery with a chief wife is more severely punished than 
with a lesser wife or concubine (sec CoNciimNAap.). 

As a jjcncral rule, in savage societies the wife 
can obtain no redress for the husband’s adultery ; 
but there are occasionally exceptions to this eviui 
at low levels {e.g. with some Australian tribes), and 
the husband is punished more or less severely, or 
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his adultery (or oven bringing a second wife or 
concubino to the house) is a ground for the wife's 
divorcing hini (see AdulteIiy [IViinilivo and 
Savage], § 6; Westennarek, ii. 432; Post, Afr, 
Jur. i. 4G5, ii. 7‘i). 

There is a certain amount of evidence that 
among savage tribes adultery is regarded as a 
grave moral ollciico, which may bring general 
calamity, or must be expiated, or which is oH’en- 
sivo to the go<ls, or will be punished in the next 
W’orhl (see art. ADUf/rKRV, § 8 ; Crawley, op. cif. p. 
143 f. ; Mason, JJiASfie xxxvii. [1868] pt. 2, 14711*. 
[Karens] ; Westerinarck, ii. 075; Perham, JR AS 
Straits branch, no. 8, p. 150 [Sea JJayaks] ; Man, 
JAI xii. 157 [Andaman Tslainlers]; Shcane, t/.d[/ 
xxxvi. 150 ir. [Awemba] ; Codrington, Melanesians ^ 
p. 273 IF. ; Jones, Ojehway Ind.^ 1861, p. 104). 

(3) Unchastity. — Unchasbity before marriage is 
variously regartled among savage pcojilcs. In some 
instances a girl is allowed the utmost licence, but 
in many ipiarters unchastity is reprobated more or 
less severely. The diderence in attitude doubtless 
involves ditlering moral conceptions, but there can 
be little doubt that much is due to the question of 
the girl’s position. If she has been bctrotheil in 
early yeans to a prospective husband, she is ex- 
pected to remain chaste, or she may bo rei)udiated. 
Or, again, unchastity is held to lower her value in 
her father’s or guardian’s oninion, because a smaller 
bride-price will be obtainable for her. Bub, as the 
severity of the punishments show.s, unchastity is 
frequently regarded as a moral olFenco even among 
some vci*y low tribes (see Westerinarck, Marr. 
p. 6UF.), and it is sometimes thought to bo offen- 
sive to the higher powers, or to bring misfortune on 
the tribe or tlie crops. Hence it must bo expiated 
in one way or another, as well as punished (St. 
John, ForesU of Far East, 1863, i. 63, 69 [DayaKs] ; 
Mason, JASJi xxxvii. 2 [1868], 147 [Karens]; 
Frazer, (rli^ ii. 212 [Battas] ; Bastian, Indoncsien, 
Berlin, 1884-99, i. 144 [Coram] ; Koclus, Pritn. Folk, 
London, 1891, p. 52; Post, Afr. Jur. i. 460; 
Westerinarck, Mat'r. p. 61 [Loango] ; Cosalis, 
Basutos, p. 267). 

The punishments are various, and may be inflicted by the 
housc-tatlier, tho tribunal, or the chief. Sometimes both 
seducer and seduced are put to death (Rost, Ajfr. Jur. ii. 70 
[Marea, llenl-Aincr] ; CunninKhain, Uganda, 1905, p. 290 
[naxibii] ; .Toiuiston, op. eit. ii. 747 [Kavirondo] ; Dawson, Awtt. 
Abor., MollKuirnu, 1881, p. 23 (W. Victoria] ; Tost, ii. 375 [NiosJ). 
In other cases the girl is put to death (Post, ii. 375 (Home 
Igorroto tribes]), or she is banished or enslaved (Westermarck, 
Marr. p. WIT.; Pust, A/r. Jur. 11. 72; Cunningham, op. cit. 
p. 102 (Ilakokl] ; CJhanler, Through Jungle and Desert, 1896, 
p. 817 (Rendile of K. Africa] ; Post, il. 380 [some Malay tribes]), 
or she is scourjccd (Post, AJr. Jur. ii. 71-72), or has to pay a fine 
to the chief (Post, ii. 380). In some of these cases tlm seducer 
sliares tho punishment, but generally he has to pay com- 
pensation or a fine, usually equivalent to the value of tho girl 
(her bride-price or blood-price), and sometimes much lieavier 
(Post, ii. 375-6 ; Westerinarck, ii. 426-6, 436). In some instances 
he must also marry the girl, and often, if tho fine is not forth- 
coming, be is enslaved. Se<lnction may at one time have been 
a common cause of a hlood-feud, later compensated for by tine, 
but oooasionally it still leads to a feud (Post, AJr. Jur. i. 81). 

(4) Theft. — Proprietary rights are recognized by 
all savage tribes, most of whom condemn or abhor 
theft, while all of them punish it in one way or 
another, Tho thief is frequently punished by the 
owner of the stolon property (more e.s])e<ually when 
he is taken rod-handea) ; and in .such cases the 
latter may even have the right to kill him or en- 
slave him. Or ho may force him to restore the 
stolen goods or tlieir value, and somotiraos tw'o, 
three, or more times their value, or may subject 
his belongings to ])illage. Here, generally, custom 
has arranged a system of n‘gnlH(,ed conqiosition. 
In other enses tlie t hief is piiiiisbcd by the tribunal, 
or the chief, with death, enslavement, banishment, 
nmlilalion, or beating ; or ho is forced to pay a 
tine, or to restore the goods or their value. In ! 
general, the higher the value of the goods stolen, ' 


the heavier the punishment. Stealing such things 
as any tribe sets mmdi store by — cattle, pro<luets 
of tlie tii'ld, weapons, and tho like — is u.sually 
severely punished. Sometimes the punishment 
ilepends upon the place from which the theft is 
made (held, garden, or house), the time at which 
it occurs (iiiglit or day), or whetlier the thief is 
taken in the act, and also upon the .social position 
of the jierson robbed or of the tliicf. Usually, too, 
the punislinieiit increases when acts of theft are 
repeated, a notoi ioiis thief being usually put to 
death. Where a system of lines exists, there is 
generally found a r(‘gular scale of values for differ- 
ent tilings. And, when a fine or conipoeition is not 
pai<l, the thief is often killed, enslaved, or jnin- 
islied in some otlu;r way. But, before undergoing 
punishment, the prisoner’s guilt or innocence may 
DC attested by oath or ordeal. In many cases 
property is protected by tabus involving tlio tliief 
m an automatic punisninent or in the results of a 
curse. Or, again, when a thief cannot be found, 
resort is often had to cursing him, a god being 
invokeil to (mnisli him (see Westernuirck, ii. 636'.). 
In .some instances the gods arc .said to abhor 
and jmiiisli theft cither in this world or the next 
(Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii, 161]; some 
I’olynesian and Melanesian tribes [’rnrner, Samoa, 
pp. 301, 326; Codrington, op. cit. p. 274; Mac- 
donald, Oceania, p. 208] ; some American Indian 
tribes [above, vol. li. p. 685*^ ; Bossu, 'Trav. through 
Lo'uisiatm, 1771, i. 2.56]; Dayaks f Brooke, Ten 
Years in Sarawak, 1866, i. 55 ; I’ernam, op. cit, 
p. 149]). 

The thief iH killed wlien taken in the act, by the Fnc|riang 
(Kin(; and Pit/.roy, ages, 1839, ii. 180), peoplea of the Malay 
Archipolago (Westennan'k, ii. 8), Mfioris (Moerenhont, op. cit. 
ii. I8l), some African tribes (Weatorinarck, i. 289, ii. 13; John- 
ston, li. f)9l ; Post, AJr. Jur. il. 92 -3) ; or he is enslaved (Post, 
ib. ii. 93). Aiiionv peoples with whom cu]>ital puniHliment for 
variouH kinds of theR existH are some AuHtraliun tribes (Ixjtour- 
nean, p. 28); trilies of the Malay ArchipelajfO (Javunesu, Alfura, 
liatAtcR, Achinose, etc. (Post, ii! 434 ; Westermarck, il. 8]); tho 
.Shans (JAI xxvi. 21); American Indian trilies (Post, if. 434 ; 
W/lii. (W>8; Petrotf, op. ctf. p, 152; Hannon, Andover, 

1820, p. .348 : Von Martinn, op. cit. i. 88) ; PolynuHiaii and Mclaii* 
e.Mian trilies (Westerinarck, li. 9 ; Post, Anjdnge dcs Staata- und 
Jtrc/Uslebena, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 224; Letourneau, p. 54 f.); 
African tribes (Letourneau, pp. 61, 07 ; We.sternmrck, ii. 12 ; 
Post, ii. 88 f.). Knslaving or bani.shment (eHnecialJy in cases of 
repeated theft) is the punishment ainonpf the Kantis, Yolofs, 
Diagara, and other African tribes (Post, ii. 87 ; Letourneau, p. 
64), the Karens (habitual thieves [Mason, JASB xxxvii. 2, 146p, 
tribes of the Malay Archipelago (Westenuarck, ii. 8), Maoris 
Post, Anjdnge, p. 224), some Amer. Ind. tribes (Nn ii. 058; 
lod^e, Our Il'iW Indians, Hartford, 1882, pp. 64, 79; Dali, 
Alaska, 1870, p. .382), Mongols (Post, op. eit. p. 224). Mutila- 
tioiiH of variouH kinds aH an application of the lex talionia 
(cutting off Ungers, hands, arms, feet, or legs, plucking out tho 
eyes, or oven cutting off nose or cars, and castration) are found 
among several African tribes (Post, AJr. Jvr. ii. 81, 88, 00 02 ; 
Westermarck, ii. 12), peoples of the Malay Archipelago (Wester- 
inarck, ii. 8; Post, Aijanne, p. 223; Kieilel, op. cit. p. 232), 
Ainus (TJatcJielor, Ainu ana their Folklore, 1901, p. 286), various 
Mongol tribes (Post, op. cit. 223), Kamchadales, some Amer. 
Ind. tribes (Letourneau, p. 10; Post, op. cit. p. 223), and in Fiji 
(Williams, Fiji, p. 23). Beating or flogging occurs among the 
Brazilian Indians (Post, op. cit. p. 222), Kalmuks (ib. p. 222), 
an<l some African tribes (Post, AJr. Jur. ii. 88, 91 f.). 

Probably the earliest form of rovengo for theft, apart from 
death, was relaliation in kind. The vict im of the theft would 
either pillage the thief or seek to recover his property. Acts of 
pillage are found sporadicallv sanctioned by pubfio opinion 
(Maoris [Ellis, iii. 126]; in Malaysia [Letourneau, p. 76]); but, 
where these occur, they may he in default of restitution. 
Sometimes simple restitution of gooils sufllces, but more fre- 
quently this acoouipanies another punishment or the enforcing 
of a twofuld or inanitold restitution (Indians of Brazil [Von 
Martlus, i. 88J ; Amer. Ind. tribes— Wyaridots twofold [1 
1881, p. 66]; Mayas [NJi ii. 658]; Kirghiz ninefold [Qeorgi, 
liusaia, 1780-83, iii. 337] ; Malay Archipelago twofold or more, 
sometimes a fine [Westermarck, 6. 8 ; Post, AnJ^nge, p. 218] ; 
African tribes, twice to ten times the value [Westermarck, fl. 
12 ; Post, AJr. Jur. ii. 84, 86]). Sometimes confiscation of a 
thiePs whole property occurs (Cunningham, Uganda, p. 804; 
Johnston, ii. 882 ; Post, ii. 4.39). Such forms of compensation 
may be regarded in the light of a fine, greater or less, accord- 
ing to tho magnitude of the theft, or the general feeling with 
regard to its wiitkedneMS. Sometimes also severe punishments 
- death, mutilation, etc.— may be expiated by a fine. Among 
Australian tribes a not uncommon method is that tho thief ia 
cihallonged to single combat by his victim. 
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An especially vile form of theft, always severely 
punished when it occurred, and perhaps to be re- 
garded as a form of sacrilege, is that of stealing 
oU'eringR, etc., from a grave (Westcrmarck, ii. 
618-9). 

7. At those festivals which mark the beginning 
of a now year or the oHering of lirstfruits among 
savages, and which are usually ac(;ompanicd by 
ceremonial confession of wrong(roing amf by ritual 
purifications and riddance of the contagion of 
wrong, very frequently there is considerable licence, 
and such crimes as may bo then committed are not 
afterwards punished. At such festivals there is 
great excitement, with much drinking, dancing, 
etc. Crimes would then be readily committed, 
but had not to be accounted for, bcicauso they 
occurred during a sacred season, while their con- 
tagion had already prospectively been got rid of, 
or would shortly bo got rid of, by the ceremonial 
purifications usual at such periods. 

Among most savage tribes the right of asylum 
or sanctuary for the criminal is clearly recognized, 
the sanctuary being generally a place sacred to 
gods or spirits, or the abode of sacred persons 
(priest or chief), in which it would be dangerous 
for the avenger or the executioner of justice to 
shed the blood even of a criminal (see art. Asylum ; 
Post, ii. 252 ft*.). 

Summary . — The execution of justice among 
savage tribes is, on tlie whole, an extremely rough 
and ready process. Where tlio practice of private 
revenge is coninion, it militates against the indc- 

endent and impartial weigliing of the evbleiicc 

y a disinterested tribuni^ And, even where 
there exists a recognized TObunal, it generally 
lacks the most elementary requirements for the 
discovery of truth as found in a civiliztsl court of 
justice. Impartiality is seldom found, the weigh- 
ing of evidence and the reliance upon it alone being 
practically unknown ; the common resort to ordeals 
IS an extremely defective method of arriving at the 
truth ; in many cases not only docs the guilty 
escape, but, where he is punishetl, the innocent 
often share his punishment. Punishments, too, 
are often extremely severe. On the other hand, 
the evidence seems to show that there is a general 
hatred of crime among savages, and that it is 
probably of comparatively rare occurrence among 
many tribes. 

liiTKKATCKR. — E. Durkhelm. ' Do\ix loii de I’^volution p^nale,' 
ASoc. vol. iv., TariB, 1901, D« la Division du travail social, do. 
18dS; L. T. Hobhou.se, Morals in Evolution, London, 19(i0, 
vol. i. ch. 8; C. Letonrneau, U volutkm jxiridimie dans les 
dimrses races humabies.VsxSs. 1891; M. Mauss, ^ I^a lleli((iou 
etluB orl(i;lnea du droit p6nal,’ HUH. voIh. xxxiv. xxxv., Paris, 
1896-7 ; A. H. Post, QrundriM der ethnol. J urieinmdenz. 
Oldeuburtf and Leipzlii;, 1891-{>, A/rikan. Jurisprwlenz. do., 
1887 ; S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. StudUui zur ernf^n Entwick- 
lung dsr Strafe. Leydon and Leipzig, 1S94 ; E. Westermarck, 
Or^n and iMvelopment of tha Moral Ideas, Loiidoti, 1900-8 ; 
ZVRW, Stuttgart, 187811. See also the other authoritieB cited 
in the article. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Assyro- 
Babylonian). — These are revealed to us mainly by 
the Bab. codes of laws, of which throe have been 
found — the first and the last, fragments only ; the 
second — that of ^amnmrahi — nearly complete. 

I. The first (the earliest known) are the Sumerian 
laws, of which examples occur in the 7th tablet of 
the Ulutindbi-Su (‘ punctually *) series. This work 
contains specimen-phrases for students of Sumero- 
Akkadian, the laws being among the legal and 
other phrases which the student had to learn. 
Tliough the tablet dates from the time of Asliur- 
banipal (c. 650 B.C.), tliero is no doubt as to the 
period during which theso laws and their penalties 
wore in force ; their reproduction in the contract- 
tablets of the time of the dynasty to which yam- 
murabi belonged indicates that tlie code of which 
they formed part originated previous to c. 2000 B.c. 
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The language in which they are written (Sumn iau) 
.shows that they were drawn np dtiring the Sum- 
erian period, and they may, tliereiore, date 1 10m 
3.500 B.C., or oven earlier. The erimpH or misde.- 
nieanours ladeiTcd to therein are not serious, and 
belong rather to the class of otl'eneos against morals 
than to rcnll}" criminal acts. JSeverlhcle.ss, they are 
exceedingly interesting, and are of considerable 
importance in that tliey contain the earliest onli- 
naiices in existence concerning punishment for 
wrongdoing : 

‘If a Hon say to hiM father, “Thou art not my father,” they 
may shave him, put him in fflUrs, and soil him for silvfr.’ 

‘ If a son say to his mother, "Thou art not. iny luothor,” they 
may shave iiis forehtad, lead him round the city, and <lrivo him 
forth from the liouse.’ 

‘If a wife hale her husband, and say to iiim, “Thou art not 
iny husband,” they may throw her into the river.’ 

‘If a husband say to his wife, "Tlum art not my wife,” ho 
shall pay her Inilf a iiiuna of silver.’ 

*lf a man hiru a alave, and he ^lies, is lost, r»ina away, gets 
locked up, falls ill, ho sliall puy as his biro every day half a 
measure of grain.’ 

Though the above laws refer only to adopted 
son.M, the re.sjtect for foster- jKinmts which the 

f mnishments for denial of them imidy sltows 
low strong the feeling of the Sumerians was in 
this matter. The adojiteil son might be sold a.s 
a slave, and it may be supposed tliat a rettl son 
would have been treated with even greater stiveril y. 
Tho denial of a foster-mother brought u[)oii the 
culprit all tho disadvantages of alavery, as is im- 
plied by Ihe shaving of bis forehead. His heing 
taken round in tlio city was probably for the jmr- 
poso of making bis misdemeanour known; and 
driving him forth from tho houso implied his being 
cither left in utter destitution, or relegated to tho 
position of a slave. 

Tneiiuulity in tho status of the husband and the 
wife is implied by the dillcring punishments for 
the same or similar olFenecs. Hi voicing a husband 
was punishable with death, but the divon’ing of a 
wife only incurred tho line of half a niana of .silver. 
There is no doubt that women had fewer rights 
than men in ancient Babylonia, bub it must bo 
admitted that they are not altogether their equals 
even now. 

The last law of the five shows the respect paid 
to iiroperty. The penalties inllieted are rather hard 
upon tho hirer, who is respunsihlo for a slave whom 
ho has hired, even if a misfortune befalling him is 
not due in any way to tho fault of the hirer. Per- 
haps it was nece.ssary— the SumeriaiiH may have 
been (criminally) careless of otlicr people’s juoperty 
delivoreil into their hands ; in any case, if tho liirer 
thought the conditions too severe, he could easily 
.stipulate, on hiring, that he should not ho visited 
with the full rigours of the law in tho case of an 
accident happening. 

2 . Tho next laws in chronological order with 
which we come into (Jontact are those drawn up 
by the great Babylonian legislator, 

W’hose coile is now i)reserv(-*d in tln^ Louvre at 
Paris. Here wo have a list of crimes and juinish- 
ments far more complete than any whicli tho 
ancient nations of the East preceding tho Jews 
have ever hamlcd down. 

How far tlieso laws wore regarded as binding is 
doubtful — tho comli Lions of life probably changed 
from time to time; and it is unlikely that the 
same ideas regarding penalties and punishiiionts 
for broaches of the law prevailed in Assyria as in 
Babylonia, notwitbstanaing that the Assyrians 
studied those old Bab. laws. Perhaps tho tablets 
of tho Ululimlhi-Stt stwies, like many another 
ancient com jiosi lion, and tho law's of U^Bimurabi 
himself, were kept in tlio libraries at Nineveh, 
simply because they were ancient and venerable 
works, useful to the law-student. Upon this point, 
however, wo shall be better able to judge later on. 
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In considering such a matter as that of crimes 
and punishments, it will probably be admitted that 
the Babylonian mind was not trained in so severe 
a school as that of the Roman or the modem legist. 
Moreover, the diiierence in the manners and cas> 
toms of the East and the West, to say nothing of 
the question of period, must bo taken into con- 
sideration. Thus, many ollences against morality 
and decency were pn)bably not thought worthy of 
punishment by the Babylonians, notwithstanding 
that they may have been regarded as moat repre- 
hensible. Bigamy was not a punishable ofience, 
and the game-laws were probably merely rudi- 
mentary. Bribery was not punishable, except when 
it was intended thereby to pervert the ends of 
justice. 

Nothing is said, moreover, concerning bestiality, 
blasphemy, breacli of ritual, drunkenness (except, 
uerhapH, m the case of priestesses and devotees), 
wing (though we know, from certain texts — see 
Conscience [Bab.], above, p. 33 — that this was a 
thing unpioasing to the dei^), malice, prophesying 
falsely, the desecration of holy days, speaxing 
evil of rulers {Use nmjesU)^ uncleanness, usury, 
and many other things which are not only regarded 
as crimes or misdemeanours amon^ the European 
nations, but also appear os such with the ancient 
Hebrews. Idolatry, magic, sorcery, intercourse 
with demons and spirits, and prostitution wore 
naturally not counted as crimes ; though blas- 
phemy, sacrilege, and similar offences against the 
gods were probably severely punished — certainly 
the latter (sacrilege). Whether blasphemy was a 
crime or not probably depended upon the place 
and the deity, for none would speak slightmgly 
of a deity in the place where ho was worshippea, 
except a fanatic.^ It is to be noted, however, that 
nothing certain can be stated with regard to many 
acts which iiHHlerti Europeans would consider as 
crimes in law, for the simple reason that wo have 
only one code in any sense complete, namely, that 
of Hammurabi (c. 2000 B.C. ), and even that has gaps. 

The death penalty. — In the Code of Hammurabi, 
as is fitting, respect for what is just holds the first 
place, and the penalty for false accusation of killing 
IS death (§1). In the case of a (false) accusation ol 
sorcery, the accused person h^ to dive into the 
river, and, if the river refused to drown him, the 
accuser suffered the penalty of death, and the 
accused took the house of his dead defamer. 
Heath, in fact, was the penalty of any false accu- 
sation in which a life was involved. In all other 
cases, a false witness bore the cost of the action 
(§§ 2-4). 

Next to the safety and integrity of the person, 
that of the projperty of a man was held to be the 
most sacred. Theft was not generally punished 
with death, unless the property stolen belonged to 
a temple or to the palace (of the king), in which 
case tiie receiver suffered the same punishment 
(§ 6). In later times, the penalty for sacrilegious 
theft (with the damage inflicted upon the images of 
deities by stripping them) seems to have been death 
by fire (Pinohes, The OT in the Light ^ etc.*, p. 561). 

Strange, however, is the severity of the law (§ 7) 
ordaining death for buying the property of a 
man, either from his own hands or from tiiose of 
his slave, without witnesses or contracts; or for 
receiving such property on dej^sit. Probably 
possession of a mau\ property without justifying 
documents suggested receiving it on false pre- 

Mn all proba1)ility the word nUatu, when applied to Botne* 
thiiiK epokou aifainst a deity. corre8t)ondod with ‘ blasphemy,' 
as we uiuluratand it. The followers of SamaA-Sum-ukln (Saos- 
uuuhlnos^ Ashurbanipal's brother, who uttered liUaiu against 
the god A&Hur, were put to death after their lips Ivar. tongues) 
httd torn away (Afisur-Uni-Apli, cyl. A, col. W. 66 IT.). In 
another puiwtage, referring to chiefs of Oambulu, the culprits 
were nayc^ after the tearing out of their tongues (O. Smith, 
^s«ur6antpaf, liOndon, 1871, pp. 137, 74 ff.). 


tences, which the laws of the Babylonians evi- 
dently wished to discourage, the more especially 
as it presupposed the neglect of those legal forms 
to which tlie people seem to have paid special 
attention. 

Though theft did not entail the death -penalty, 
the neglect or failure t(» pay lines and make resti- 
tution transformed it into a capital offence (§ 8). 
There were probably two reasons for this — the 
sacredness of property-rights, and rcHi)6ct for the 
law. Theft, with the sale of the stolen object, was 
even more severely punished, as the penalty was 
not only death, but the restitution of the property, 
in addition, to both partie.s (the owner, and the 
person to whom the property haff been sold), the 
purchase-money being returned in full (§ 9). It 
seems not improbable that a purchaser of property 
sometimes found himself in serious difficulty, for, 
if ho could not produce the seller or witnesses, he 
was regarded as a thief, and was executed accord- 
ingly (§ 10). This law naturally presupposes that 
he had no documentary evidence of the purchase. 
A claimant of lost property had likewise to be 
careful, as absence of witnesses was regarded as 
proving him to be a rogue ; and the penalty in that 
case, again, was death, because ho hati falsely 
accused the person claimed from (g 11). 

Housebreaking, too, entailed the deatli-penalty, 
probably because theft was regarded as being in 
contemplation, though the damage to the house was 
naturally taken into consideration. The house- 
breaker was killed and buried in front of the 
breach (§ 21) — an undesirable position in any 
country where the dead were regarded as return- 
ing to visit the living. Brigandage was also pun- 
ished with death (§ ^). Theft at a house where 
a fire had broken out, under the pretence of enter- 
ing to extinguish it, entailed being thrown into 
the Dames (§ 26). One is left to surmise that the 
thief got out if he could. 

Offences against the person were likewise pun- 
ished severely. Kidnapping a freeborn child was 
a capital offence (§ 14). Negligence wliich proved 
fatal to any person was punished with death ; and 
such would be the {penalty if a biully built house fell 
on the occupier and killed him ; the builder bad 
constructed a defective dwelling, possibly from 
motives of cupidity. In the case of the aei)end- 
ants of the owner, the lex talionis scorns to have 
been applied, for the death of the owner’s son was 
punished by the death of the builder’s son (§§ 229, 
230). 

The position of slaves as a man’s property prob- 
ably hsm greater importance than any respect that 
may have been regarded as duo to their persons, 
and the death-penalty was therefore applied in tlie 
following cases : allowing a palace slave or serf to 
escape, or sheltering him (§§ 16, 16) ; or detaining 
an escaped slave (§ 19). Evidently it was regarded 
as the duty of a citizen to restore a slave to his 
owner, especially if that slave belonged to the 
palace, uetting a barber to mark a slave wrong- 
fully was, it seems, e(]uivaleut to stealing him 
(§ 227), and was punished with death and burial in 
his (the wrongdoer’s) own gate. It was likewise a 
serious offence if a soldier {redd) hired a substitute ; 
and, besides the death- penalty being enforced, the 
substitute might take the soldier^ house (§ 26) 
—apparently tlie dwelling allotted to him by the 
State. In the same manner, a highly-placed official 
could neither himself hire a substitute, nor accept 
a mercenary os substitute (for another), and incor- 
porate him, the penalty being death in both cases. 

The duties of a ‘ wine- woman ’ (meaning, evid- 
ently, a woman keeping a public-house) included 
assisting the government by capturing criminals ; 
and, if she failed in this, she also met with the 
penalty of death (S 109). 
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The real nature of these wine-houses, which were 
kept by the wine-women, has yet to be discovered. 
That tuey were places of evil repute seems certain, 
and a devotee not dwelling in a cloister who opened 
a wine-house, or who entered a wine house for 
drink, was burned to death ^ (§ 110). It seems to 
have been the duty of wine- women to accept pay- 
ment for their drink in kind ; and any such woman 
refusing to do this, or accepting a low tariff, might 
be thrown into the river (§ 108), she having thereby 
contravened the law. 

Infidelity and incest were also under the pain of 
capital punishment. An adulterous woman and 
her paramour were to be tied together and thrown 
into the water, unless pardoned (apparently), the 
former by her husband, and the latter by the king 
(§ 129). Violation of a virgin-wife dwelling with 
her father entailed death to the man, but exile (?) 
to the woman (§ 130). A thriftless woman making 
her poverty an excuse for marrying again during 
her husband’s absence, was condemned to be thrown 
into the water (§ 133)— the punishment meted out 
to a disreputable w'oman who repudiated her hus- 
band (§ 143). In the law reports (see Uugnad, 
llammurabVs Gesetz^ iii. nos. 1,8; iv. 776), a rebel- 
lious or faithless wife was thrown down from the 
tower, or sold into slavery (no. 7) ; and slavery (as 
a milk-maid ?) in the palace was the punishment 
meted out in such a case, in a t<ixt from the 
Khabur (Johns, in PSBA xxix. 177 ; Ungnad, 
op, cit, no. 6). For incest with a son’s bride the 
penalty was drowninj^ (§ 165); and for incest with 
a mother,*-* death by nro for both (§ 157). 

Mutilation. — This penalty was not uncommon, 
and in some cases roughly indicated the crime by 
destroying that which was regarded as the ollencl- 
ing member. Thus, if the son of a chamberlain 
(palace-favourite) or of a public woman denied his 
foster-parents, his tongue, the organ with which 
the denial was made, was cut out (§ 102). In the 
case of an adopted son learning who his real father 
was, despising in consequence his foster-parents, 
who hod brought him up, and returning to his 
father’s house, the punishment was loss of an eye 
(§ 193).* A nurse substituting, without the know- 
ledge of the father and mother, another child for 
one who had dio<l whilst in her care, was punishcil 
by the cutting off of her breasts, thus ensuring, as 
in most pumshments of this nature, that the 
oU'enco should not occur a^ain (§ 194). A son 
striking his father was punished by the 1oh.s of a 
hand— the limb with which the otl’enco had been 
committed (§ 195). A slave striking a freeman’s 
son received the same punishment as a slave deny- 
ing his master,* namely, the loss of an ear— prob- 
ably as a mark that ho was a criminal, and a 
warning that ho was untrustworthy (§§ 205, 282). 
As we have seen above (p. 258‘), defamation, when it 
was a question of a life, was a capital oil'ence, but in 
other cases a less severe punishment was decreed — 
thus, if a man * raised the finger ’ against (accused 
of unchastity) a priestess or a married woman, the 
punisliment was the shaving of the forehead — a 

roclamatioii to the world that a inisdeineanour 

ad been committed. Priests alone, in all prob- 
ability, shaved the whole of the head, so that 
there was no danger of the obliteration of the 
distinguishing mark, whilst it lasted. 

1 Tho severity of the penalty would seem to Imply that nn- 
chMtity was presumed in such a case. 

* ‘After the father,' ai»part*utly ■= ‘after the father's death.' 
But perhaps ‘ step-mother ' is meant, in which case ‘ after the 
oonsummation of tho marriage ' may be intended. 

* According to the tablets (Ungnad, op. cit. iv. nos. 14, 19), an 
adopted child who was rebellious was sent away, or, as in the 
Sumerian laws (see p. 267'»), sold into slavery. Ill-treatment 
of an adopted child oniaile<l loss of proijerty to his benefit (tf». 
noa. 14, 16). 

* A slave-wife denying her imsband’s mother was marked (by 
a tonsure) and sold. 


Exceedingly interesting, and among the laws 
which have attnmted the most attention, are those 
ordaining retaliation. Injury involving the loss of 
an eye entailed the loss of an eyt; to the person 
who had inflicted tho injury, and it was the snmu 
for the other menibers of the body— hone for bone 
{i.c, broken limb for broken limb), teeth for teeth 
(§§ 196, 197, 200). 

Fines, with alternatives (mutilations, etc.). — 
Whether these puniBlimenta could be compensated 
for by a money -payment, or in any other w ay, is 
not stated. In each case, however, they refer to a 
freeman injuring a person of his own rank ; but 
a freeman committing the Haine oilence against a 
man of inferior rank got off by paying a fine (I 
mana for the limb or the eye of a serf ; and ^ niana 
for the teeth, with lesser indemnities in the case of 
a slave). For striking a man of equal rank on the 
head, also, tho lex talionis did not apply, but a hue 
of 1 mana of silver was iiilli(*,tc<l. If the man 
struck was of superior rank, tho striker receivcil 
60 lashes ‘in the assembly’ with an ox hide wdiip 
(§ 202). A serf striking a serf paid 10 shekels of 
silver (§ 201), but a slave striking the head of a 
freeman lo.st his oar (§ 205). Thus were intentional 
injuries atoned for. 

For unintentional injury, even in a (piarrel, 
things were diil’erent. In sindi a (^ase, a freeman 
hurting another had only to sw ear that he had not 
struck him knowingly, and was then responsihlo 
only for the physician’s fees (§ 206) ; and, if death 
ensued, ho maue amcmls by paying ^ mana of 
silver, and for the son of a serf i only (§§ 207, 208). 
Striking a freeman’s daughter, so that she lost her 
expected ott'spring, entailed a fine of only 10 shekels 
of silver (§ 209), and, if tho woman died, they 
killed the smiter’s daughter. The punishment of 
tho culprit was in such a case a sore atlliction, 
calculated to satlden him for the nsst of his days, 
but hero, as in other cases, the innocent siiflered 
for tho guilty simply because tlic riahylonians 
would nob admit that a woman was the equal of a 
man, and said that, wliatever the sex, the penalty 
must be *a life for a life.’ Striking a slave- w'omaii 
with tho same serious result entailed a lino of 2 
shekels of .silver, and, if .she died, i mana(§§213, 214). 
In thi.s case it W'as not ‘slave for slave,’ probably 
because the expected oflspriiig had to he allow c<l 
for, the line, it appears, being more than the value 
of a slave. 

Among the worst examples of tho niutilat,ion- 
pcnalty, however, arc those quoted by UngnaJ 
{op. cit. iv. 03, no. 1049), where, if certain people 
bring action against ea<di other, their noses aro 
to be pierced and their hands disloeated, and in 
this condition they are to go to the niarket-iilaco 
at Sippar. In another case {ib. no. lO.'il) tho hair 
of the forehead was to bo shaved on account of 
bringing an action, the alternative being a lino (no. 
1050). An attempt to rescind, by legal juition, the 
gift of the king, entailed a lino of 10 sliekels of 
silver, and covering the claimant’s head w ith hot (?) 
bitumen {ib. vol. iii. no. 458). Tliis last text comes 
from tho independent KState of yana (Thureau- 
Dangiii, MA iv. 17). The punisliment for false 
witness w'as a line of 2 shckids of silver (Ungnad, 
iii. no. 699), and shaving of the forehead {ib. 707). 

Tho lex tnlionis also existed for injuries in- 
flicted unintentionally in the course of ]trofessioiial 
(surgical) attendance. For death or loss of sight 
after an operation for a grave injury or for a 
cataract (?), the penalty was loss of tlioliands — the 
same as for a son striking his father, tho object in 
both cases being the same, namely, to prevent a 
repetition of the misfortune (§ 218). A serf’s slave 
having been treated for a grave injury, and dying 
under the operation, the penalty was restitution 
(* slave like slave ’) (§ 219). If the slave lost an eye 
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after an operation, the j)hyHiiinn had to pay the 
owner halt Imh value m nilvor. A veterinary 
Hurgeou who had operattid upon an ox or an aas, 
whieh lisid died thereafter, jiaid to the owner a 
quarter of its value {§ 22o). Tlit; ‘ crime, ’ in these 
cases, was w^ant of skill or judgment, and the 
penalties were probahly as near as the framers of 
the (kule could get to tlio ‘ just mean’ in each case, 
for the slave or the aniiiial might have been of 
greater or less value, taking the injury into consider- 
ation, hut the penalty wjis the same.^ In the case 
of a man hiring an ox, and causing its death by 
negligence or by blows, the penalty was ox for ox 
(§ 24.1), and the same penalty was imposed if he 
liad broken its foot or cut its nape, thus rendering 
the animal useless (§ 246). Destroying the eye of a 
hired ox entailed an indemnity of half its value in 
silver (§ 247) ; and breaking oll its horn, cutting off 
its tail, or piercing its nostril was made good only 
by paying a quarter of the animal’s value (§ 248). 

* A(;t of (lod left the hirer free from obligation 
(§ 240). 

Though not a crime, an accident which brought 
an owner within the purview of the law arose from 
injury by a imul ImiII. On the first occasion, in 
which the hull’s vifiousimss could not be known, 
there was no penalty (§ 2o0) ; but the death of a 
man by a known vicious hull, horned and at large, 
entaihid a ptmalty of ^ niana of silver (§ 251), and 
i mana if the person killed was a slave (§ 152). 

In certain cases (see above, p. 258^') the punish- 
ment for theft or dishonest dealing was death, but 
the case of an (uaployd* dillered. Thu.s, if a man 
hired to do the w'ork of a farm stole the wheat and 
the vegetables, and these things were found in 
his hands, his hands were cut of! (§ 253). Hero 
again, we seem to have an instance of vengeance 
against the otlending mcnibcrs ; for ho wlio, instead 
of working for the benefit of his employer, used 
his liands (o roh him, was accounted w'ortiiy of this 
mutilation. In one case not very clear in the Code, 
the person who took away ne<H5ssary things and 
weakened the oxen had to make up the damage he 
bad caused {§ 254) ; and in another, if ho lent out 
the oxen or stole t he grain, so that he w'as unable 
to cultivate it, ho luni to pay 60 gar for every 
ganoi ground left uuculfivated (§255). It seems 
strange t hat a thief, in smdi a case as this, should 
be let off so easily, but it was the same for other 
things— a man stealing a watering-machine paid 
5 shekels of silver, and the theft of a shadouf or a 
plough entailed an indemnity of 3 shekels (§§ 259, 
260). Tlie question naturally arises wheflicr, in 
this in.S(!ription, the verb Sarngu has always the 
meaning of ‘ to steal.’ A herdsman was under the 
same liability as the farmer -if a man, duly in 
re(^eipt of a salary, reduced the oxen or the .sheep, 
or their natural uKjrojise, he had to make up the 
amount (§ 204) ; and, if Ik? idianged their natural 
increase, or sold it, the penalty was that he made 
up the amount to the owner tenfold (§ 265). 

Deprivation of office. — Apparently only one kind 
of nnsdoeti entailing this is referred to in IJam- 
inurahi’s Code, and, as is fitting, it boars upon the 
administration of justice. If a judge changed a 
sentence, Mins mailing it to be of no effect, he was 
punished with twelvefold restitution of the sum 
involved in the lawsuit.^ In addition to this, he 
M’as dismissed from the justice-seat, never to re- 
turn ; nor w’as he to sit with other judges when 
trying a case {§ 6). 

Imprisonment. It is noteworthy that, in all the 
enaftiiumts (>f the (^ode of ]Jainmurahi, there is no 
mention of iiuprisitnnient. 'fhe nahyloniaiis, how- 
of diHiulvaiita-ros of t,he cut-and-aried lejflglation 

resULution ia frequently referred to in contracts 


ever, certainly had prisons, as the expressions htt 
^ibitti and htt kiliy and the fact that arrests were 
ordered by the king, show.^ In all probability, 
however, they were not houses of detention as a 
punisliinent, but simply places where an accused 
person or a criminal (rould be confined until tried 
or punished. An interesting text referring to this 
is printed in Oun. Textity vi. jd. 8 (Ungnaa, op cit. 
iii. no, 743), in which a man speaks of being placed 
in bit drarri by his judges, whose names ho gives. 
He states tliat ho was not to be released until 
he had fulfilled a certain order — probably the 
delivery of a document, but the details are not 
clear. 

Possibly imprisonment was more common in 
later times than at the early period of Hammu- 
rabi’s dynasty. A letter published in Recueil des 
TtamuXy xix. 107-108 (82- 3-23, 845), a-sks : ^Why 
takest thou my child and phwtest him in the prison- 
house {JbU kili) ? None shall take him, and thou 
must bring him forth (again). Send my .son 
quickly.’ Conlinemeiit w'as also effccte.d in a man’s 
own house: ‘Shut up Arad-liau (who sits in the 
city-gate of Hadad) in his own liouse with the 
men’ (Pinches, Outline of Anfiyr. Gram., 1910, 
p. ii). The reason of this order is not stated, but 
something of the naturo of a revolt or conspiracy 
may be suggested. 

llesistance to Assyrian dominion entailed all 
kinds of horrors, and, though the Assyrian king 
may have regarded such resistance as amuug the 
worst of misdeeds, and wortliy of all the pains and 
tortures whicli he inflicted, it hardly comes within 
tlie scope of the present article. Nevertheless, 
there is one noteworthy instance of punishment for 
what might bo descril)ed as a crime, tlunigh those 
who suflcred for it were only obeying their king’s 
orders. Certain Elamite magnates liad been sent 
by Te-umman, the king, to Asburbaiiipal, king of 
Assyria, asking for the delivery of certain fugitives. 
The message was an insolent^ one {^ipir 
and the Assyrian kiiij^^ had the ambassadors do- 
taincil. It seems not improbable that To-uminan 
made preparations to invade Assyria before, the 
return of nis ambassadors on the occasion of their 
final visit to Assyria ; so, after tlie defeat and de- 
capitation of To-umman, they were shown his cut- 
oll head, the sight of which is said to have driven 
them mod. The success of the Assyrian arms luul 
such an effect on Riisfl, king of Ararat, that he 
sent ambassadors to Arhela to greetiAshiirbanipal, 
who showed them the bodies of the Elamite am- 
luiHsadors with the ‘ insolent message ’ which they 
had brought. 

Litbratorb.— V. Scheil, ' Owlo doa loia do Uaimnourabi,’ in 
MtUn. de la di'Wjation en I'entn, iv., HM)‘J ; R. F. Harper, 

The Code of Hamimirabi, Chicago, 1904; Pinches, The OTin 
the Lighty etc.», j.ondon, HK)8, pp. 174, 176-177, ISf), 488-.626, 601 ; 
and, cap. Peiser, Kohler, and Ungnad, UammurahVa Gesetz, 
Loipzig, 1904-1910. (J, PiNCIlES. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Bud- 
dhist).— Crimes arc for the most part committed 
by irreligious people ; and the punishments are 
determined upon and carried out (oven under 
hierarchies like Romo and Tibet) from political 

* The liritiah Miiaoum iahlefc D.T. 1, generally called ‘ Warn- 
ings to kings against hijnstico’ (WAl iv.a pi. 48), which 
refers to certain penalties, is rather a tablet of rewards and 
puniahments, mostly referring to the rulers of the land ; but 
it is unfortunately not clear in every part. Among other 
maxima given it ia slated that a king’s ifl-favour towards his 
princes or his burghers was likely to entail in the one (?ase an 
untimely end, and in the other rebellion. It ia interesting, 
however, on account of its references to imprisonment: ‘The 
son of Nippur, Sippar, Ilabylon, committing wrong, is caused 
to enter the prison-house — where the wrong has been done, the 
town shall pour out (? supply provisions) to the fortress (7).’ 
’The sons of Slppar, Nippur, and Babylon, giving their provi- 
sions to the Btaflions, ate the stallions for their provisions-- 
they were delivered into the custody of the foe,’ etc. 

3 ‘Treacherous* geeme also to be a possible rendering. 
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or legal, rather than from religious, motives. It 
is, therefore, a com plicated problem to decide how 
far a religion, dominant at any timo in a country, 
is or is not an important factor either in deciding 
what acts shall bo called crimes, or in determining 
the punishimmts for them. This is so even when 
the lacts are known and classiiied ; and no attempt 
has yet been made to write the history either of 
crime or of its ininushincnt in any Buddhist country. 
The following remarks must, therefore, be tenta- 
tive and imperfect. It will be convenient to di.s- 
cuss the subject (1) as regards the Order, and (2) 
os regards the laity. 

I. The Order. “The standard text-book of Canon 
Law consists of the ancient Kules of the Order, as 
current in the timo of the Buddha (see * Pati- 
mokkha,’ in art. LITERATURE [Buddh.]), edited, 
about lifty years after his death, with notes and a 
commentary, and accompanied by twenty supple- 
mentary chapters. These atlditions by the emtors 
show the development that had taken place, during 
that interval, in the interpretation of the Kules 
themselves as well as in the method of enforc- 
ing them. Of the 227 Rules, more than 20(1 
relate to matters of deportment, to the oommon 
property of the Order and the proportion allowed 
to each member, to the time anti manner of taking 
food, and so on. The penalty for any infraction 
of these minor reflations was repentance ; that 
is, the olFender had to confe.s.s his fault to a brother 
hhikkhu, and promise not to repeat it. This penalty 
involved forfeiture of any [)ropcrty held contrary 
to the regulations. 

The major oflenccs were divided into two classes 
---piirdjika and aam^hadisesa. The former class 
comprised four crimes — the sexual act, theft, 
murder, and juittiiig forward a false claim to 
religious insight. The penalty was expulsion 
from the Order, or, to use the words of the Ktiles, 
‘ ho has fallen into defeat, ho is no lonf r in 
communion.’ ^ The notes and supplements discuss 
cases raising the point whether some act does or 
does not amount to an infring(!mcnt of one or 
other of these four Rules. The cases put are 
ingenious, and the decisions harmonize in a rc- 
niarkahlo Avay witli the equitahlo views of modern 
writers on criminal law. 

The second of the above two classes comprises 
five oll'ences ilcpcnding on or inciting to sensual 
impurity ; two connected with building a residence 
without obtaining the approval of the (Jrdcr ; two 
with slander ; two with stirring up discord in the 
Order; one with intractability; and one with 
general evil life (l>eing a disorderly jicrson). The 
penally for these oftcnces was suspension for as 
many days as had elapsed between the olFenee and 
its confession. A suspended member of the Order 
is under disability in regard to 94 privileges of an 
ordinary member — he is t-o take the worst seat or 
sleeping-place, cannot sit on a Chapter, cannot 
travel without restriction, and so on.* When the 
fixed number of days has passed, the suspended 
hliikkhu may be rebabilitated. Both suspeusioii 
and rehabilitation can be carried out only at a 
formal Chanter, where not fewer than twenty 
regular hhikichus must be present. There are some- 
what complicated rules to ensure the regularity of 
the proceedings, the equity of the decision, and 
opportunity for tho putting forward of the de- 
fence. These are too long even to summarize. 
Wo must be content to note that, for instance, 
the rules as to the constitution of tho court are 
given in Vinaya Texts, ii. 2639*., iii. 46 ; those a.s 
to the accusation being invalid, unless brought 
forward under the right heading, in ii. 276 ff.; 
those 08 to both parties being present, in iii. 47. 

1 Vinaya Textii, i. 4 f. 

* Tho whole ot the 04 are srlven In ViiMiya Texti, ii. 886 ff. 


Kvery member of thcCrder resident in the looaUty 
had the right to attend siu-li a Cini,[»ter ; and, if 
tho matter were too complicaliMl to he adiMpnitoly 
consiilcred in so large a meeting, it <;ould be re- 
ferred to a committee of arbitrators chosen by the 
Chapter {ib. iii. 4911’.). 

The above are rules and practices evolvinl by (he 
early Buddhists, for use among themselves only ; 
they do not give, or pretend to give, any udeipiato 
treatment of tho question of crimes, or of that of 
punishments, hut they show that the early Bud- 
ilhists had a very fair grasp of the general prin- 
ciples underlying tlie equitable administration of 
criminal law, and tliat in tho matter of ]miiish- 
ment they took, as might bo expeetcil, a lenient 
view. They show also Idiat, at the time when 
Buddhism arose, suoli crimes as murder and theft 
were no longer looked upon as oll’ences against 
individuals only, but had already come to be con- 
sidered ns oH'enccs against the eommunity, as 
moral ollences in themselves — in other words, that 
this step forward in tlio treatment of crime was 
not in any way due to Huddliisrn, but was the 
outcome of Indian civilization. 

2. Laity. — The Buddhist scrijitures frequently 
refer to their ideal of a perfect king, a righteous 
king who rules in righteousness, witliont punish- 
ment, and without a swonl [adandena asufthena). 
In tho Kuiadtmtft,^ Kbig Wide-real ni’s country is 
harassed by dacoits, who pillage the villages and 
townships and make the roads unsafe. He thinks 
to suppress the evil by ilegradation, banishment, 
lines, bonds, and deatli, but bis Binldliist advisor 
tells him that there is only one metho<l of putting 
an end to the disorder, that is, by providing 
farmers with food and secd-corii, traders wilh 
capital, and government ollicials with good wages. 
If this method be adopted, ‘ the king’s revenue 
will go up ; the country will ho quiet and at pea<io ; 
and the jicople, pleased with one another and 
happy, daneing their children in their arms, will 
dwell wilh open doors.* In the legend the plan 
succeeds ; and it represents, no doubt, fairly accu- 
rately, the Buddhist vague ideal of the right 
theory of crime and punishment. In tho Buddhist 
historical ehroriieles wo have no instance of its 
having been realized. Crime and its punisbment 
have been dealt with according to the views cur- 
rent at each time and place, and it would be im- 
possible, with our present evidences, to attempt 
any statement as to whether, and in what degree, 
(hose views have been modilied by the Buddhist 
hleal. 

Literaturk. — Vinaya, erl. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-8.1 ; 
Rhy.s Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts {SHE, vols. 
xii., xvii., XX.), Oxford, 1881-8^ ; Rhys Davids, Dialmjues of 
th$ Buddha, Oxford, 1899. q\ W. RlIYS DaVIDS. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Celtic).- 
1. Tlie treatment of crime and of criminals among 
tho ancient Celts is wrapjied in great ob.scurity. 
Cwsar {de Bell. Gall. vi. 13) informs us that the 
Druids of Gaul were judgi's in Initli public and 
private disputes, and tliat they awarded damages 
and penalties ; and wo are told {ib. vi. 10) that, 
when human sacriliccs were oll'ereil, criminals were 
sacrificed in tho first instance, before recourse was 
had to innocent vic;tinis. It is not improhahlo, 
therefore, that among the Cells, as among the 
Greck.s, Romans, and other raco.s, tho idea pre- 
vailed that certain forms of conduct were dis- 
plca.sing to tho gods, and that, in conseouence, 
communion with deity could not bo re-establisbod 
without the purification of society by ibo death or 
expulsion of the persons who were guilty of such 
conduct (see Communion with Deity [Celtic], 
vol. iii. j). 749). In this treatment of its un- 

1 Dhjha, i. 115 ; tr. In the present writer's Dialogws of the 
Buddha, 1. 175 f. 
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dcBirable members by tbo community it is prob- 
able that attention wan paid to the general type 
of character no less than to sjiecific acts of wrong 
conduct, j\iHt as, in the process of compurgation 
by oatli in Welsh law (s(^e below), the witnesses 
who were called to testify on oath gave evidence 
quite as much to the general character of the 
accused as to his non-p(‘rformaneo of a particular 
act. The types of character which are always 
abhorred by communities where custom miles, as 
it did among the Celts, are those W’hich are in 
different to the observance of customary prohibi- 
tions (in Homeric language those of men la<;king 
in aiSiis), such being consjuenous by their want of 
scruple and by the quality of OHpis. One of the 
Celtic roots for ‘good’ (Ir. (/ecn, Welsh de [now 
obsolete], cognate with Or. dixofJLai), meant ‘ac- 
copbihle’j ainl the other Celtic terms relating to 
character show the prevalence among the Celts 
of the same moral conceptions as among other 
men of Tmlo Euroiiean speech. The idea of a 
detilement attaching to crime is found in a state- 
ment made in the Anrifint Laws of Ireland (iii. 97), 
that lK>dy and soul are Ixitli defiled by committing 
crimes. 

2 . Side by side with tho penalty of sacrifice, and 
probably eunnocted with it, was that of excluHimi 
from participation in religious rites. Ciesar (vi. IM) 
tells us that any contumacy with respect to the 
judgments of the Druids was punished by exclusion 
from the ritual of sacrifice ; and this sentence, he 
says, was tho severest among the Gauls, since the 
men so punished were treated as outlaws, and were 
cut offlrom all the rights ami privileges of human 
society. In Caul theie aiipcars to have been a 
measure of centralization in the administration 
of justice, since tho assembly of the Druids, 
meeting, according to Ca‘sar, in the territory of 
tho Cariiutes, held a court for the trial of cases 
brought from every district around. In the case 
of the Druids it is clear that the decision wiu* in 
the hands of tho religious leaders of the community ; 
and this suggests that among the Celts, as in other 
early communities, tiie etliKial and the religious 
aspects of crimes and their punishments were not 
very clearly distinguished. Tho conception of 
outlawry, or the loss of civil status, was a marked 
feature of the Celtic treatment of wrongdoers in 
the historical period, hut this form of punishment 
was resorted to only in extreme cases. Tn Irish 
law, and to a somewhat less extent in Welsh law, 
recourse appears to have hetm had wdtli extreme 
reliKitance to the punishments of death and out- 
lawry. 

3 . In Irish law, also, it is remarkable that 
imprisonment and all forms of corporal punish- 
ment, Avhel her by mutilation, beating, or torture, 
are conspicuous Ly their absence, and mutilation 
and imprisonment are rarely alluded to in the 
Welsh laws. It is not iiiiiaissible tliat ordinary 
crime was almost as rare in Ireland and Wales in 
ancient tiiiieu as it is to-day, and that the com- 
munities in question seldom found it necessary to 
have recourse to very extreme punishments. 

4. Another feature of Celtic law, which links it to 
certain aiicituit forms of social organization, is the 
cin]ihasis laid by it upon the responsihility of tiio 
family groun for the conduct of its members, as is 
seen especially in the case of the crime of homicide 
(see, further, art. Hlood-FEUD [Celtic]).* Both in 
Ireland and in Wales the family group of tho 
slayer bad to nay compensation to tho family 
group of the Hlain for tho loss of one of ilieir 
number. This collective aspect of criminal juris- 
prudence is one of the chief differences between 
the older Celtic point of view and that of tho more 

* L” the family groups in (|uoMilon were known as the 

getyiMf derbjine, iarjine, and indjUnc. 


individualistic jurisprudence of the present dajy ; 
but even in Ireland {Anc, Laws of Ireland, ui. 
245) the penalties for all crimes except killing fell 
on the offender, provided he had the means of 
X>aying. 

5 . Sources of information. — In the case of Ire- 
land there is a large body of knowledge relating 
to crimes and punishments, as well os to other 
branches of law, contained in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (Rolls Series, 1869-73). This work com- 
prises various legal treatises, such as the Senchus 
M6r, the Corns Ilcsena, the Book of Aicill, etc. 
'riieso treatises are the work of the Brehons (the 
hereditary lawyers of Ireland), who decided the 
c ases that were brought to tliem. The Ixxly of 
law in question retained its authority among the 
Irish until the beginning of the 17th century. 
Tho law of England, which was introduced into 
Ireland by Henry ii., was for a long time hardly 
followed except within the English pale, which 
consisted of Ixiiith, Meath, Westmeath, Kildare, 
Dublin, and Wicklow. A statute of Henry Vlli. 
(Stat. 13, c. 3), promulgated in 1522, mentions that 
English law was not ooserved beyond tho counties 
named. The main liody of Irish law is called the 
Odin ; local modifications of general laws were 
called urradhus, and in ter- territorial regulations 
eairde. 

6 . In tho case of Wales there is abnndant 
information concerning criminal procedure in 
the Ancient Jmws of Wales, puluishcd under 
the editorship of Anenrin Owen in the Rolls 
Scries (London, 1841). There is also a very con- 
venient edition of the 8 o-(?nllod Gxmntian Code, 
published by A. W. Wade-Evans, under the title 
Welsh Medieval Law, from a Ilarleian MS (Brit. 
Mus. 4353) of the 13th cent. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909), to which references will be made in 
this article. The Welsh laws consist partly of a 
Code, issued under the royal sanction and autliority 
of Hy wel Dda, and partly of a collection of legal 
maxims arranged in groups of three, or tria<lH. 
Tho Welsh laws are based on a recension of 
existing customs by the prince Hywel Dda (‘Ilowel 
tho Good’) (c. 930), and vary somewhat for tho 
different regions of the Princteality. Tho oldest 
MS is the Black Book of Chirk, now in the 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwytli (I 2 th 
cent.), which appears to have been a form of the 
code of Gwynedd (N.W. Wales) ; hence its usual 
name, tho Venedotian Code. Another form of the 
Coile is known as the Diinetitin, or the Code of 
Dyfed (S.W. Wales), perhaps better regarded as 
that of the larger area known os Deheubarth (the 
Southern region), while another form is usually 
known as the Gwentian, from its sup^sed asso- 
ciation with the district of Gw'ent (S.E. Wales). 
It is probable, however, that this Code, as Wade- 
Evans has shown, was that of Powys (Mid- Wales). 
The Code of Hywel is found in a Latin as well as 
a Welsh form, but the precise relation of these 
two forms is uncertain. 

7. Attitude of the community to crime.— Among 
the Colts tho community recognized the right 
of vengeance (Ir. dijjal, Welsh dial), whereby 
tho individual or his family might themselves 
obtain satisfaction or compensation for a wrong 
done to them. This right, liowever, was one that 
was greatly restricted m practice, and was not to 
be put into operation except when other remedies 
failed. Ancient Irish law, and probably at one 
time Welsh law, made no distinction between 
crimes and torts (though originally some offences 
may have been viewed as offences against religion), 
ana dealt with them alike as cases for compensa- 
tion through payment. Where^ in modern com- 
munities crime is regarded mainly as an offence 
against the State, though individuals may bo 
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wronged therobv, Irish legal practice, which was 
in the hands of a liereditary caste of arbitrators 
called Brehons, develoiied to an unusual degree the 
remedial aspect of oompensation for wrong to the 
suttcrers — an aspect which in the English law of 
crime has sunk largely into the background. In 
Welsh law there are abundant traces of an earlier 
state of things resembling that of Ireland, but 
there are also signs of the growth of a ^loint of 
view resembling tliat of modern States. 

8 . In Ireland, if the guilty party did not pay the 
amount which tho Brelions awarded, the party 
that was aggrieved was allowed to exercise his 
right of vengeance by means of reprisals or private 
war. In Wales, the latter process was called 
myned ar herw (‘ to go on a plundering expedi* 
tioii’), and the regular term in Welsh for plunder 
was a/trAai^A (' absence of law’). The aggressor, 
if his family cared to support him, might oiler 
resistance, or might become an outlaw, and, in 
that case, the avengers, if they chose, might put 
him to death. There are indications, however, 
that this power was restricted in Irish law by 
making the right purely nersonal, to be exorcised 
only by the person w’ho hoa been specially wronged. 
The Welsh legal triads state (Wade-Evans, Welsh 
Medieval Law, p. 264) that there are throe legal 
periods for avenging a dead body : 

* Butween two kindreds who do not ori|;itiute from the same 
gwlofl (“a district under one rule’’), oouimctiolng a claim on 
the first day of the week following that wherein the dead waa 
murdered ; if there cotnua no anawer by the end of a fortnight, 
the law makea %’engeaiice free. The second is, if the two 
kindreds are in the Mama canfrav (** hundred”), ooniniencltig 
a claim on the third day after the dead is slain ; if there 
cornea no anawer by the end of the ninth day, the law makea 
vengeance free. The third la, if the two klndroda are in the 
same cyimod (“oomruot”), uouuuencing a claim on Uie third 
day after the dead is murdered ; if there comes no anawer by 
the end of the sixth da)', the law makea vengeance free.* 

In three MSS of the Welsh laws (X211b, W99b, 
and U65a ; see Anc. Laws of Wnks^ i. 778, and 
Wado-Evans, op. cit. p. 306) there is found the 
following statement ; 

'There are three incitements to reven^; one of them, tho 
shrieking of female relations. The second is, seeing tiie liter of 
the rolative going to the graveyard. The third is, seeing the 
grave of Uieir relative without enjoying satisfaction.' 

The Welsh laws make the following exceptions as 
to the persons who could take part in a blood-feud 
(Wade-Evans, ojy, cit. p. 187): 

'And if there be any one of the kindred of the murderer or 
the murdered who is an eocleslaatic in holy orders or a religious 
or leprous or dumb or an idiot, he neither pays nor receives 
any of the galanas ("blood-fine”). 'They are not to take 
vengeance for a person murderen, nor is vengeanco to be 
taken on them ; and it is impossible to compel such by any law 
to pay anything, nor are they to receive.' 

9. Family champion. — In Ireland (see Anc. 
Laws of Ireland^ iii. 83, note) there existed the 
institution of family champion, whose place it was 
to avenge family quarrels. The chani[iionsliip in 
question foimea one of the seven grades of a 
territory. The Welsh laws contain no reference 
to this institution. 

10. Outlawry.— In the Book of Aicill—i\k% most 
important treatise on Irish criminal law {Anc. 
Laws of Ireland^ iii. 381)— the question is asked, 
What is it that makes a stranger of a native 
freeman and a native freeman of a stranger ? The 
answer is os follows : 

' That is, ati outlawed atranger : he is defined to be a person 
who fre<}uently commits crimes, and his family cannot ex- 
onerate ihumsolves from his crimes by suing him fur them, 
until they pay a price for exonerating themselves from his 
crimes, i.s. seven cumhala (a mmhaX » 8 cows) to the chief ; 
and seven cuinhali for his seven years of neiiaiice are paid to 
the Church, and hia two ewnhaU for oairds-relatlons are paid 
to each of the four parties with whom he ha<l mutual cairde- 
relations ; and when they (the family) shall have given In this 
way, they shall be exempt from his crimes until one of them 
s^ves him the use of a knife, or a handful of grain ; or until he 
unyokes his horses in the land of a kinsman out of fkmUy- 
friendship. And, if they give him these, they shall not be 
exempt from his crimes, tintil they pay the same amount amin 
for exoneratiug themselves from his crimes’ (<6. p. 886). 


'The son whom he had begotten before he had been nia<ie an 
outlaw is to bo like every other lawful man of the family . As 
to the son whom he may nave hegutten after he had been made 
an outlaw, his liabilities shall be on the family of his moihor, 
t.e. they ray the full debt of a stranger out of their own 
rightful a/tis (" legal units of value ”) for his liabilities, and thuy 
obtain his liody-flne. . . . The case in wliich a man may be 
killed with impunity — i.e. every man is exempt from liability 
lor killing him — is when these things before mentioned wore 
given for him, and the king has not neglected to restrain iiiin, 
and he is not on the land of any particular person, aixi there is 
no parti<‘ular person who feeds him. But, if the king has 
neglected to restrain him, ami if ho is not In the employment 
or hire of any particular person in the territory, ho (the king) 
shall pay for his crime ; and, if he be killed, the bod^ -iine of a 
stranger who has a firsritu- (“ mcxliis vivendi ”) compact shall bo 
paid for him. Neglect of restraint on tho part of the king 
means that he did not restrain him to thu employment of a 
particular person, or did not have liim living on a particular 
land, or fed by a particular person.’ 

This passage is of interest as being ouo of tho 
few passages in the Ancient Laws (f Ireland which 
refer to the royal power or re.sponsihility. Tlie 
reference is important, inasmuch as it shows that, 
even in Irelanu, the king had a clear place in the 
legal system of tho community, tliongh the 
Brehons made little mention of it. In Wales 
the term direitt though not used in the Laws, 
meant originally a person who was outsido the 
social order. 

11. In the Anc. Laws of Ireland (iii. 463) tho 
text of the Book of Aicill says, 'The life of every 
law-hreaker is fully forfeited,’ hut this is ex- 
plained in the commentary as follows : 

'That is, it is lawful to kill tho thief without name, who is 
not knowu, when there ia no power at thu time of commiuing 
the treepasB ; and he (the aluycr) la exempt on account of every 
person killed in his (the thief's) guiao.' 

The various eases that might arise under this head 
are then considered, and it is said {op. vit. p. 409) ; 

'The person who is exempt from liability for killing the thief 
is he from whom he came to thieve, or who is entitled to 
fine for the theft. If he (the slayer) be the }>uraon to whom 
^Wc-fino is not due for the theft, full body-fine is due from him 
for killing him, whether tliere was or waa not power to arreat 
him. Or, according to others, it may he lawful for any person 
to kill him, whether tho ^raon to whom he mine to thieve, or 
the person to whom he aid not come to thieve.' ' It is then 
there is no exemption for killing a person in the guiae of the 
thief, when ho is seen stealing tne hMs ("chattels^'), or when 
the track of any jiarticular thing stolen was found after him. If 
he was not seen stealing the or if the track of the par- 
ticular thing stolen was not found after him, there shall be 
paid full bcxly-flne for killing him, whether there was or wae 
not power to arrest him. The person who came to inflict a 
wound upon the body may he safely killed wiien unknown and 
without a name, and when there waa not power to arreat him 
at the time of committing tho trespaae, and there is exemption 
lor every one killed in his guise.’ 

12 . Administration of iustice.— In Ireland the 
picture presented by the Brehon legal treatises is 
that of a community without an oHicial magistracy 
or police, where the remedy in the case of any 
wrong done (whether a crime or a tort) was in the 
form of damages assessed by an arbitrator po.s- 
sessing hereditary expert knowledge of Irish 
custom, the main problem for the arbitrator l)eing 
in each case tho accurate assessment of damages, 
which varied with the status of the person wronged, 
with tho act committed, and with otlier circuin 
stances. Allusions to the king’s power or laws 
are very rare in those legal treatises. In Anc. 
Laws of Ireland (iii. 409) we are told that the 
crimes of the man who violated the kiii'j’s laws 
were adjudged on the seven houses in wliich he 
got beds, that tho iienalty for violating tho king’s 
laws varied according to the nature of the tenancy 
and local laws, and that there was a penalty for 
supplying lodging to the violators of tho king’s 
laws, and siniilarly for the violation of a king’s 
inter-territorial law ; but it is clear that tlie idea 
of a crimo in its relation to the community as a 
whole was in Ireland more implicit than explicit. 
In Wales the Laws refer to hrawdwyr (‘judges’), 
who had a recognized status in the community, 
but whose payment appears to have come mainly 
from the parties to tlie action. 
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13. Effect of intention. — Tlui dist inction iKjtwcon 
criininal and non-criminal injuries was recognized 
in Irish law, tliougli witliont altering the type of 
compensation rccjuircd. Wlmnever a wrong action 
was shown to bo due to malice aforethought, the 
firu?H on a(!count of it had to be doubled. Intention 
liad always {.see A nr. Laws of Ireland^ iii. 460, 
471) to bo taken into account in the ease of theft, 
wounding, and homicide. In op. rit. iii. 139 there 
is a minute ilisciLs.sion of the line due for the in- 
tention to wound, when the attempt to wound wa.s 
not .successful. The Welsh process of galanas 
(‘recovery of compensation for murder’) was 
always comluncd with the recovery of the fine 
for .saa/m?/ (‘ insult’) — a combination which shows 
that, in historic times at any rate, intention was 
clearly recognized. It is said, for example (Wado- 
Kvans, op. clt. p. 255), that an unintentional blow 
is not sarhad. 

14. Responsibility. — In Irish law {Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, ii. 45) it is recognized that certain persona 
could not be considered responsible for their actions, 
and the rule is laid down that 

'a fool, a tnatlman, a tnulo idiot, a female idiot, and a dumb 
pwrHon Khali not diKtrained : thrir adult guardians who hear 
their crimMi and ((et their wu((Cfl Hhull be distrained.' 
fn op. cit. iii. 157, it is said ; 

' The man who inoites a fool ih he who pays for hifl crime, in 
which case the man who comniitM the crime, i.e. the fool, is 
exempt ; for this is the Instance In which lines of design aro 
paid, another iiiun who paid had not dc.sign8.‘ 

In Roiiio cases (see op. cit. iii. 159) there was a 
dilfcronco of opinion, and we read : 

* When a fool has committed a furious assault alone, of his 
own accord, without cause, without enmity, it is then lawful to 
give every fool up for his crime; or, according to others, 
compensation must he i>aid on his account hy his lainily or the 
person with whom he is. If there be enmity, each of them 
pays compensation.’ 

In op, cit. iii. 601 it is stated that neglect on tho 
part of the .sane in not looking after the insane 
would have to he compensated for ; and, according 
to op. cif. iii. 507, damages would have to be paid 
for leaving an epileptic lunatic unguarded. The 
same conce]>tion underlies op. cit. i. 167, 161, where 
it i.s slated that a person is liable to distress for the 
crimes of his messenger and of his liired woman, 
and a man is also liable to a fine for the crime 
of his je.ster. 

In We-lsli law (Wadc-Evans, op. cit. p. 255) it is 
stated that 

' a free man b to answer for hb alltud (“foreign servant ”) In 
every claim for which he is not to lose the tongue, and life, and 
limlm; for no one is lose tongue and life an<l limbs hy (ho 
tongue of another person.’ It is further shatiMl (ift. p. 
that no one is to make answer or satisfaction for an act of bis 
bondman, except for theft.' 

Tlie extiuit to whicrh children could l»e held 
ro.si)on8iblc was carefully considered in TrLsh law, 
ana the Ane:. Laws of Ireland (ii. 66) discuss 
minutely the que.stion of their re.sponsibiUty at 
various ages, as well as that of their parents and 
foster-parents. In op. cif. v. 161, it is stated ; 

‘ Little boys are safe in all the rights of lawful sports, until 
they have come to the age of having to pay damage of dire 
(“ rustilutlon-Hue”) for violence.* 

Women, in re.spect of their first and second crimes, 
were placed on the same footing as boys. 

15. Advocacy. — Tho Irish troati.scs make no 
mention of .advocacy, but the Welsh legal triads 
contain the following slulemerit ; 

‘Three perMons who are entith'd loan advocate for them In 
court : a wuman, and one with a natural impediment in s^icech, 
and an alini of foreign Kpcoch.’ 

16. Crimes in Irish law.-— The forms of what 
would now he called crimes, or serious wrongs, 
wit h which Irish law deals, are homicide, wounding 
and imitilatlon, criminal assault, theft, assault, 
perjury, insult, libel, slander, using charms, 
trespass, damage to property (both living and 
dead), gross negligence, ah.sconding and har- 
bouring a fugitive, abduction, stripping of the 
dead, and disturbance of the peace. 


17. Crimes in Welsh law.— The above wore 
crimes or serious wrong.s also in Welsh law, with 
the omission of the using of charms, and the 
luldition of arson, waylaying, indecent assault, and 
trea.son. 

18. Penalties in Irish law.— Tho normal penal- 
ties of Irish law consisted in the payment of certain 
fines, winch were a.s.scssed liy the Brehons (see 
above). The principle underlying these fines was 
that they were viewed as the equivalents of the 
amount of vengeance which the person or persons 
aggrieved would bo justified in exacting in a par- 
f icnilar cose. Hence an imjiortant consideration 
which entered into the assessment of every fine 
was the value and status of the person iniured. 
Irish law (as well as that of Wales) was based upon 
the principle that each person and thing in the 
community had a definite legal worth. In the 
case of perfions, various considerations entered into 
the calculation both of a person’s direfne (‘ honour- 
price’) and of his dric-Jine (‘body-price’). In the 
Anc. Laws of Ireland (v. 97) it is asked what it is 
that gives dire (‘ honour-price’) to a person, and 
the reply is ‘ desert and worth and purity.* Of 
desert it is further explained that it refers to 
property, of worth that it refers to the person’s 
word, and of purity that it refers to his deed. In 
tho matter of rank as conferring status, there were 
in Ireland two chief grades; (1) the i-acr-nemcc?, 
and (2) the daer-nerned. In op. cit. v. 15, the 
former are said to consist of ‘churches, chiefs, 
poets, and fHne* (free tenants), while the latter 
consist of the practisers of every art in general. 
A passage from one of these grades into the other 
(with a consequent change in honour-price) was 
possible. A saer ( ‘ free ’)-man might become a doer 
(‘ unfree ’)-man by selling his laud or his property 
or his body into servitude, while a daiir-man might 
become a 5«cr-man by purchasing land or law or 
freedom by his act or by his husbandry, or ‘ by his 
talent which God bestowed upon him.’ A loss of 
‘honour- price’ might result from a defect of char- 
acter. In op. cit. 1. 55 it is said : 

‘There are four difcnitaries of » territory who may be 
de^'raded : a fal8c-Jud|,dni; kin^, a itumbling bishop, a fraudii- 
lent poot, an unworthy chieftain who does not fulfll his duties.’ 
Again, in op. cit. p, 57 : 

‘Kalne Judgment and false witness and false tostlinony and 
fraudulent security and fraudulent pledging and false proof and 
false intoriualion and false charocter-fciving and bad word and 
bad story, and lying in general, whether in the case of the 
Church or the laity, — every one of these deprives the man who 
is K^iilty of such of half his honour-price up to the third time, 
but it docs not deprive him with regard to every one of them 
until the third time.’ 

The Irish law-troatiso referred to enters mi- 
nutely into the question of the loss of full and half 
honour-price in the ca.se of kings, bishops, chief- 
tains, poets, and others ; and it is of interest to 
note tno importance attached in Irish law to 
character and right conduct. 

It was not character alone, however, that 
determined lionour-price, and Irish law reflects 
differences of opinion as to the extent to which it 
depended upon a man’s profession, his separable 
property, or the rank of the chief under whom he 
served. 

Apart from the coses already mentioned, where 
it is stated that under certain circumstances a 
wrongdoer might be put to death (see above), there 
is no reference to the death-penalty in Irish low, 
nor is there any reference to imprisonment. The 
king appears to have had power to assign a wrong- 
doer to the service of a particular person, but no 
mention is made of imprisonniont as a form of 
punishment. The only reference to castigation as 
a form of punishment is in tho case 01 a child 
under seven, who could be chastised only by its 
parent. In certain cases other fines called airer 
(‘ redemption ’) and smacht (‘discipline’) were ex- 
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acted, and there are occasional references to pen- 
ance. 

19 . Penalties in Welsh law.—Welsh, like Irish, 
law was based upon a consideration of the status 
of the individual, and upon the determination of 
the legal worth of every person and object (living 
or dead). These ideas enter prominently into the 
questions of mrluid and galanas, the former being 
compensation for insult, and the latter compen- 
sation for homicide. 'I’hus the same dominant 
conceptions govern Welsh and Irish law, and they 
clearly go back to a similar stratum of ideas. In 
Welsh law, however, the central p(»wer of the king 
in each territory had attained greater prominence 
than in Ireland, with the result that the lines 
called dirwij and carnhvnv for various oflenc.ea 
were not paid to the individuals wronged, but 
usually to the king ; and the same rule governed a 
third of each galanas (‘ body-tine’), while sarhad 
was paid to the person or persons wronged. In 
certain cases a part of the camlwno was payable 
to persons other than the king, and in the case of 
a religious community the whole of the camlwno 
appears to have been paid over to the abbot and 
the lay impropriators. The dinoy was a larger 
line, paid directly to the king (according to a Latin 
text of the Laws written about 1250), for fighting, 
theft, and criminal assault. The penalty of emas- 
culation was imposed upon a ravisher who could 
not pay the fine, and a bondman striking a freeman 
was liable to have his right hand cut oil’. 

Though there is no allusion in the W(dsh laws 
to imprisonment as a penalty for any specific 
olfence, yet the fact of imprisonment is implied in 
more than one passage. For example, in Wade- 
Evans {op. cit, p. 177) wo read that the smith of 
the court was to receive four pence from every 
prisoner of! whom he should remove irons. Again, 
of the court-portcr it is said that he is to get four 
pence from every prisoner who shall be lawfully 
imprisoned in the court. One M 8 (U45a) gives 
imprisonment as one of the lawful cxc!uses for 
neglecting a summons. Tho Welsh word carchar 
(‘prison’) is derived from the Latin career, and is 
a term used in Welsh for tho fetter placed on an 
animal to prevent it from straying. It is there- 
fore probable that liberty was impeded, whenever 
necessary, more by tho use of chains and fetters 
than by confinement in a building. 

Though Irish law contains no reference to a 
death penalty, Welsh law has a few allu.sions to 
the penalty of hanging. This was in Wales the 
recognized punishment for theft (as is stated in the 
Mabmogi of Manawyddan fab Llyr). In Wadc- 
Evans {op, cit. p. 213) wo read : 

‘ Ono poreon escapes from an admi(.t.p«l theft with flesh and 
skin on nis back (viz.] a necessitous allt%ul alien ”) who shal’ 
have been three nif^hts and three days without alms, withoul 
relief, and who shall have traversed three (“townships”) 
daily, with nine houses in everv trev; and then, owinif to 
hunger, shall commit theft, and then shall be caught with 
flesh and skin on his back. He is to be let free without gallowr 
and without payment.’ 

Similarly, if a thief was found burning a house 
stealthily, and was caught, his life would be for 
feiteL In tho case of a thief the Welsh law! 
recognize the penalty of sale. 

Among the fines mentioned in tho Welsh laAvs is 
that of dilysdod (‘acquittance’), which was en- 
forced as a payment to a woman hy her ravisher. 
This was probably meant as a payment to guar- 
antee her status as a virgin in the eyes of the law 
There was also a similar payment called gwaddol, 
payable by a man who failed to rebut a charge o 1 
criminal assault upon a woman walking alone. 

20 . Medium of payment of fines. — In Irish law 
the terms used in estimating fines are cumhnl and 
8id. By a cumhal was originally meant ‘ a femal 
bond-slave,’ but, in course of time, the word came 


.0 mean the equivalent in value of Unco cows. 
The method of payment of lines was iu a fixed 
iroportion of certain goods. When half a rnmhal 
liaii to be paid, it had to be in one species of goods; 
tvhen one cmnhd was required, it had to be in 
wo species ; and, wdien three or upwards of three 
umtmls were required, they bad to be in three 
pccics. In that case one-third would have to \Hi 
n cows, one-third in horses, and onc-tldrd in 
lilver. Of the cattle onc-third had to be male, 
me-tbird of the horses had to be mares, and one- 
hird of tho silver by weight might be copper 
alloy. A sM was defined as follows {Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 463) : 

* A common eanily divisible tfd moans two live chattels or 
dead chattels, or one dond ohatUd tlie value of which is not 
lessened by its being divided.' 

Of s6ds tho most prized was a milch cow. In 
Welsh law the line called camlwno consisted of 
Lhree kine, paid as a rule directly to the king, and 
sometimes doubled. The fine called dinoy con- 
sisted of twelve kine, paid directly to tho king, 
and was also sometimes doubled. Sarhad and 
galanas were paid in various ways, as directed in 
bo Laws. The coins mentioned in tho Welsh 
aws are: {\) kcinhatoc kyfreith, ‘a legal penny’ 
.SCO Wode-Evans, op. cit. p. 330) ; (2) keinhnwc 
iota, ‘ a curt penny ’ {ih.)\ (3) diniei, ‘ a half-penny ’ ; 
ind (4) punt, ‘a pound.’ 

21 . Initiation of legal process.— In Ireland the 
aggrieved party compelleii the ag^^ressor to submit 
the case to arbitrators, by levying distress (Ir. 
athgahhail) upon tho latter. In its most solemn 
form the levying of distress required that the 
person aggrieved should * fast against’ the aggressor 
(.see Asceticism [Celtic], vol. ii. p. 72**), that is, 
call Heaven to witness that he would starve to 
death if his opponent did not submit the case to a 
Brehon. The consideration of questions connected 
with distress is one of tho most elaborate sections 
i)f Irish law. In Wales, in keeping with tho 
greater development of tho central power, a man 
could be called to appear in answer to a gwys 
(‘summons’). The legal method of accusing for 
theft is described in Watle-Evans {ojt. cit. p. 246). 
Even in Ireland certain people {Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, i. 105, 107) might be arrested for tboir 
liabilities, instead of being distrained upon, and 
the circumstances under winch this process might 
take place are fully considered. 

In Irish law a pledge had to be given {op. cit. 
i. 277) to stop the process of fa.sting, especially in 
judgments of theft, robbery, and violation ; and 
the contingencies arising from the giving of the 
pledge and its possible loss form an important 
section of the Law of Distress. In Wales, the 
term rnach ( ‘ pledge ’) was used in tho Laws only in 
connexion with civil matters. In criminal jiro- 
codure the accused person had to obtain a goi'vudog, 
i.e. a personal surety, for ono who was charged 
with crime (see Waue-Evans, op. cit. pp. 258 f., 
312). In the Irish legal treatises the question of 
evidence is not discussed to the same extent os it 
is in the Welsh laws, and it is noticeable that the 
latter assign considerable prominence to the oath, 
both of tho accuse<l and of his compurgators, as a 
means of clearing his character. The Welsh term 
for this process was to put a person upon his rhaith 
(a word cognate in formation with Lat. rectus), 
and, in this process, ho had to bring forward a 
certain number of persons to swear on his behalf 
to the justice of his claim or defence as a whole. 

22 . Penalties for particular crimes.— (1) Homi- 
cide. — («) In Ireland homicide was divided into 
intentional and unintentional. The fine for the 
former was double that of the latter. The account 
given in the Senchus M6r suggests that there was 
some difference of opinion as to whether homicide 
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should in all cases be treated as a matter for com- 
pensation throuj^li paymentj but the customary 
law with its 6ric (‘body-fine’) appears to have 
prevailed. In the case of secret homicide the 
ooncealmcnt was regarded as a separate act, and 
compensation had to be paid for it accordingly. 
When a freeman was slain ny a freeman, the slayer 
had to pay the aiiiount of his oAvn honoiir-priee, 
together with a line of seven cumhalst as coin- 
pensation for the death. For concealment the 
slayer paid honour-price, together with seven 
cumhals. If the body was found, the fine for con- 
cealment was remitted. Looking on at a murder 
was a wrong which was liable to a fine. Whenever 
a person found a dead body, he hod to give in- 
formation at once ; otlierwise, he was liable to the 
fine of a looker-on, or, according to others, of an 
accomplice. The Anr.. Laws of Ireland (iii. 101, 
etc.) consider with great fullness the various cases 
that might arise in connexion with homicide. 

Ag illugtralin^ the growth of % different mental attitude 
from the preceding, It may be stated that the commentator to 
the OoriM Besena treats homlcldo, and all other wrongs done 
wiUi malice aforethought, as being in the nature of ex<-optiong 
to the ordinary law, and holds that the slaver should be given 
up, with all his projierty, to the family of the slain man. 

(1) In Wales the term for a ‘murder-fine’ was 
(jalamiSt and, along with the murder-fine, in every 
case of homicide sarluid (‘ compensation for insult ^) 
had to be paid. Tho amount of the murder-fine 
varied witii the status of the person murdered. 
Tho niunlerer was helped to pay by his kiusmen, 
to tho fifth cousin, and the liabilities of these were 
fixed by law. According to the Welsh law (Wade- 
Evans, op. ciL p. 19.3), a thinl of every galanas 
was paid to the king, and also whatever of the 
irturtlerer’s chattels was from time to time obtain- 
able. The reason [jiven is that it is for the king 
to enforce where it is not possible for a kindred to 
do so. The murder-fine of a king was three 
times tho amount of his sarhad with three aug- 
mentations ; tho amount of his sarhad being as 
follows : 

*a hundred kino for every cantrev (“hundred") in his king- 
dom, and a silver rod wliich shall reach from the ground to the 
king’s pate, when ho shall sit iii his chair, as thick as his ring 
finger, with three knolw at the top and three at the bottom as 
thick as tho rod ; and a golden oup which Hhall hold the king’s 
full draught, as thick as the nail of a ploughman who shall 
iiave ploughed for seven years, and a golden cover thereon as 
thick as the cup, as broad as tho king's face.' 

There was a similar murder-tine for the heir- 
apparent. Tho galanas of a chief of the household 
was a third of tke king’s, * without privileged gold 
and silver.’ A steward, a judge of a court, a 
falconer, a chief huntsman, a chief groom, and a 
page of the chamher all had the same galanas, 
consisting of ‘ nine kino and nine score kine with 
three augmentations.’ For the galanas of the 
other ollicers, except the chief of the household 
and t)io priest of tlio household, six kine and six 
score kine ‘ with three augmentations ’ had to be 
paid. In the case of tho priest of the houseliold 
the murderer had to submit ‘ to the law of the 
►Synod.’ The laws fix the galanas of various other 
persons, but it is sufficient to mention that the 
galanas of a free Welshman of pure descent con- 
sisted of ‘three kine and three score kino with 
three augmentations.’ This was also the amount 
of the galanas of a king’s serf, 'while the galanas 
of a nobleman’s serf was half of this amount. For 
a thief there was no galanas. (For various ques- 
tions connected with homicide, see Wadc-Evans, 
op. (tit. pp. ‘Z36, ‘248, 252f., 264, 294, 299f., 320.) 
In the case of a fratricide the kindred were not to 
pay galanas with tho murderer. 

(2) Wounding ami mutilating. — (a) In tho Anc. 
Ijaws of Ireland (iii. 349, etc.) there is a very full 
disc^sion of the penalties due for wounding and 
inutilaUng, and the various wound.s and losses 
that might be intlicted are considered in great 


detail. For a foot, a hand, an eye, or a tongue, 
half the fine of every person was to be paid, 
and in the opinion of some the full ^ric-fine should 
be paid for the mouth, tho nose, and the tongue. 
According to op, eit. iii. 472, the sick maintenance 
of a wounded person hod to be compensated for, 
and a substitute hud also to be provided. Among 
the wrongs requiring compensation was that of 
shaving bare the beard or tuo whiskers. 

{b) In Welsh law there is an assessment of the 
worth of each part of a person’s body (see Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. D. 190 f.). The following quotation 
will Butlico to illustrate the list of values : 

* All a iHinou’s members when reckoned together are eight 
and four score pounds in value. A oerHon’s finger is a cow and 
a score of silver in value. The worth of the thumb ie two kino 
and two score of silver. A person’s nail is thirty pence in 
value-* 

With reference to a serf’s linilm there is a passage 
in MS U27a wliich rca<ls as follows : 

'The worth of the serf’s limbs by law is as much as the worth 
of the king’s limbs according to worth. Tlie qalanaa and the 
sarhad, however, of every one are paid according to his status 
when a limb shall be broken.' 

(3) Arson. — The Welsh laws alone deal with this 
ofieiice, and refer to tho necessity of compurgation 
to meet it : 

*lf an aociisatlon of tho crime of burning stealthily he 
brought against a person, the oaths of fifty men will hu 
necessary for him. If he obtain his rhaith (“acquittance”), it 
will be sufficient for him ; if he obtain it not, he becomes a 
saleable thief. A saleable thief is worth seven pounds.’ 

The case of attempted arson by a thief has been 
mentioned above. 

(4) Waylaying . — This crime is also specifically 
mentioned only in Welsh law, n.s follows ; 

'Whoever shall waylay pays twofold, heciause it is a violence 
against a ];>erHon to kill him, and a theft to conceal ; an<l that 
is the one place in law where violeiu'e and theft become con- 
nected. And it is to be thus denied ; the oaths of fifty men to 
deny wood and field, and three of them under vow to abstain 
(rum flesh and woman and horse-riding.* 

This oiFeiice was piinislied by hanging and confis- 
cation. 

(6) Criminal assault. — [a) Irish law required 
the payment of a heavy tine for attempting to 
violate a person’s wife, and a still heavier lino for 
actual violation (seo Anc. Laws of Ireland, i. 163, 
167, 177, 181). In op. cit. ii. 405, w e read as follows : 

* If the girl has been defiled within the ago of seven years, 
full bCKly-fine shall bo paid for her, and honour-price in right of 
Ood ; full body-fine also till she reaches the age of ten, and half 
tho honour-price of her father ; two-thirds of bwly-flne for her 
fnim the age of ten forth till she rea<dioa fourteen, and half the 
honour-price of her father; and there is no division of the 
body-fine from that forth.’ 

(6) Welsh law punished criminal a.ssault, accord- 
ing to one ac<;ount, as follows ; 

* Whoever shall commit a rape on a woman, let him pay her 
aobr (“maiden fee”) to her lord ; and her dirwy (“ fine ”) and 
her ailysdod (“acquittance”) and her agwsddx (“dowry”) 
and her sarhad (“ fine for insult ”) hu pays to the woman ; and, 
if she be a maia, let him pay her coun/U (a gift i>ayahle by the 
husband to the wife on the morning after the marriage).’ 

Some texts add : ‘and a silver rod to the king in 
tho manner ho is entitled ; and, if the man cannot 
pay, his testicles shall be taken.’ (For the oath of 
the woman and the oaths of fifty men required for 
compurgation, see Wadc-Evans, op. cit. p. 237 f.) 

In Wade-Evans, op, cit, p. ‘240, the case of assault 
by two men upon two women is considered as 
follows : 

* If two women shall be Journeying through any place anrl 
there be no one with them, and two men meat them and violate 
them, they are not to bo compensated. If, however, there bo 
one person with them, although ever so little, unless he be a 
carried child, they lose none of their right.* 

In MS U4‘2a the following is added : 

* A woman who shall be violated. If she know not who has 
violated her, is not to pay avwbr (“maiden fee”); since the 
king preserved her not from violation, he loses her arnvbr; and, 
it the woman be doubted in that respect, let her give her oatli 
that she knows not who violated her, and that she was violated 
as aforesaid.* 

One legal triad speaks of the violation of a woman 
as ‘ one of the three disgraces of a kindred.’ 

(6) Indecent assault, — In the Welsh laws (Wade- 
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Evans, op, cit, p. 270) the following statement 
occurs : 

* Three sarhad$ of a woman there are, one of which ia aug- 
mented, and one diminished, and one is a complete sarAaa. 
When a kiss is given her against her will, a third of her sarhad 
is wanting to Tier then. The second is feeling her with the 
hand, and that is a full sarhad to her. The tiiira ia being con- 
nected with her againat her will, and that is augmented hy the 
third/ 

(7) T/ui/L~{a) Irish law deals very fully with 
the various lines which have to he paid in the 
case of theft, the amount of compensation vary- 
ing chiefly with the nat ure of the object stolen. 
Among such objects are lan<l, cattle, grass, rushes, 
turf, fruit, fish, boards, firewood, wattles, etc. ; 
and among the special cases considered are that 
of stealing from a liouse and from a hunter's 
cookiiif'-tent, and that of stealing a smith’s tools. 
According to the Anc. LavJs of Ireland (iii. 463), 
it was lawful to kill the uiiKiiown or nameless 
thief, but this right was personal only (op. cit, iii. 
469). There was a further rule that no one was to 
trade with a thief. 

(6) Welsh law dealt severely with thieving, and 
punished it (jirobably when liabitual) with execu- 
tion by hanging. In Wade-Evans (op. cit. p. 188) 
there is a list of naw ajfeith lledrat (‘the nine 
accessaries of theft’), which are given as follows : 

* The flrut of the nine accessaries of theft ia devising deceit 
and seeking an accomplice. The 8e<’on<l is agreeing concerning 
the theft. The third is giving provision. The fourth is carry- 
ing the food while accompanying him (the thief). The fifth is 
tearing tiown the cattle-yarfi, or breaking the house. Tlie 
sixth IS moving what is stolen from Its place, and walking day 
or night with It. The seventh is knowing and informing as 
to the theft. The eighth is sharing with the thieves. The 
ninth ia seeing the theft and concealing it for reward, or 
buying it for worth. Whoever shall deny one of these acces- 
saries, let him give the oaths of fifty men without bondman 
and without alien.’ 

There is a reference to the death-penalty for 
stealing in the following statement, where it is 
said (w. p. 189) that one of the nine persons who 
are to be believed in giving their testimony, eacli 
one of them separately on his oath, is 
* a thief without hope of mercy concerning his fellow-thiol, 
when brought to thu gallows ; because credlblo is hia w’ord 
concerning his companions and the chattels they thieved, 
without a relic ; and his companion is not to he destroyed on 
his word, but is to be a thief for sale.’ 

In the case of the stealing of gooils entrusted 
a guardian, if the keys aro safely in his custody 
and a breach has been made into the liouse, 

‘ the Book of Cynog (a text of the Ijiwa) says it is easier to 
believe him if there be chattels of his own taken together with 
the other chattels which were taken by stealth from him. lie 
is, however, to swear conjointly with all the persons In the 
house as to hia being i^lear as to those chattels. If the soil, 
however, be excavateii umler the house, after he has carried 
out the law that he is clear, the king owns the soil, and there 
is to be no guardian answerable for it. Every chatXel which a 
pardian asserts to have been brought to him to bo kept, let 
him make good, except the chattels conveyed througu the 
soil. 

The case of theft by a necessitous alien has been 
already mentioned. The theft of a king’s cat had 
to be made good os follows : 

* Whoever shall kill a cat which guards a bam of a king, or 
shall take it stealthily, its head is to bo held downwards on a 
clean level floor, and its tail is to bo held upwards ; and after 
that wheat is to be poured about il until the tip of the tail bu 
hidden, and that is its worth. Another cat is lour legal pence 
in value.* 

A dog, on the other hand, might, according to 
some MSS, be stolen with impunity ; 

* There is no dirwy for a dog, although it he taken stealthily, 
nor eamlwrur. The oath of one man is sufilclent to disown a 
dog, for It is a back-burden of an unclean animal.’ 

The triads in the Dimctian Code-y however, say 
that a dog-stealer should pay a camlwrw. llogu- 
lations as to the manner of bringing a charge of 
theft legally and of compurgation in the face of a 
charge aro given in Wade-Evans, on. cit. p. 244 f. 

A thief mij^ht bo punished by neing sold, and 
the value assigned to *a saleable thief’ is seven 
pounds. In Wade-Evans (op. cit. p. 259) are found 
the following further provisions as to theft ; 


*A thief who shall be placed upon sureties is not to he 
destroyed. No one is to make satisfucllon or answer for an 
act of his bondman saving for theft.’ 

(8) Assault. — (a) Irish law dealt with assault 
under the same section as wounding and muti- 
lating, and drew a distiiutioii between a ‘red 
wound’ (with bloodshed) and a ‘white w’ound ’ 
(without bloodslicd). In the Anc. Laws of Ireland 
(iii. 352 11 .) a ‘ lump- blow ’ is defined. Eor a clean 
lump-blow two cows were an adequate compensa- 
tion, wliile for the foul lump-blow aircr-line (one 
of the lesser tines of Irish law) was exacteil. 

(h) Welsh law" ( Wadc-Evan.s, op, cit. p. 193) 
punishes assault as follow's ; 

Whoever shall strike a person, let him pay his sarhad, first 
because attack and onset constitute a sarhad to every person ; 
end a penny for every hair pulled out from his head by the 
root ; and a penny for every Unger wiiic-h shall touch the head ; 
end twenty-four pence lor the front hair.’ 

Again, 

* If a person strike a Ixmdman, let him pay him twelve 
pence ; ... if a Imtidman strike a free man, it is Just to cut 
off his right hand, or let the bondman’s lord pay the person’s 
sarhad* (ib. p. 104). 

It is clearly stated (ib. p. ‘2,10) that a blow 
received unintentionally is not sarhad, and the 
following three buflets aid not need expiation : 

* one by the loni on Ids man in ordering him in the day of 
iiattle and fighting ; and one by a father on iiis sou to punish 
him ; and one by a chief of kindred on his relative in order Ui 
counsel him.’ 

(9) rmr.wn.— Irish law, though severe upon 
lying, treachery, and all forms of deceit, (ioe.s 
not deal specilically with treason, but in Welsh 
law the following passage occurs (ib. p. 202) : 

* Whoever shall commit treason against a lord or waylay, la 
to forfeit his father’s trev ; and, if he bo caught, he is liable to 
be execulwl. If ho be not caught and he wnl to lie reconciled 
to his lonl and kindred, a twofold payment of dirwy and 
galanas is to bo levied on him ; and, if he repair to the court of 
the Popo and return with tho Pope’s letter with him, and 
show tliat he is absolved by the Pope, ho has his father's trev 
(** homestoad ”).’ 

Ill Ireland, treachery deprived a jierson of his full 
honour- mice. 

(10) rerjury. — (a) Irish Jaw dealt witli false 
swearing, more especially in the case of con- 
tracts, and visited it witli a line (A nr. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 397). False witness also lowered a 
man’s Iionour-jiricje. 

(h) W elsh law deals cliielly with perjury (nnudon) 
in relation to suspected testimony (see Wude- 
Evana, op. cit. p. 260 f. ), but denial <»f suretyship 
and contract is also discussed (ib. p. 230). 

(11) Insult.— (a) III Irisli law the maintenance 
of a man’s honour wa-s a primary consideration, 
and certain fines in addition to the dirr.fne 
(‘honour- price’) appear to have been specially 
instituted for the defence of personal honour. 
Among these are the encch-gris (‘blush-lino’), 
the enech-ruice (‘defamation ’), and the cneehdann 
(‘ reparation of honour ’). To ask a question with 
a view to exposing a blemish (Anc. Laws of Ireland, 
iii. 347), and to give a person a nickname, rimdered 
the offender liable to a line (op. cit. iii. 93), while 
one form of insult spceilically mentioned (tw. cit. 
iii. 409) was that of opposing a bishop on a * hill of 
iiieoting.* 

(6) Welsh law attached the utmost importance 
to the maintenance of a person’s dignity, and coin- 
jieusation for .virhad (‘insult’) plays a prominent 
pait therein. The violation of a person’s pro- 
tection constituted one specified form of in.sult. 

(12) Libel. — (a) In Irmand tlio fort of a man 
wno tolerated satire or satires (/Inc. Laws of Ire- 
land, V. 169) lost its dire, or honour- price, but in 
another passage (op. cit. i. 59) it is stated that 
satirizing, though ilone intentionally, did not 
cause loss of tho full honour-price until a person 
evaded the law with respect to it. Satirizing a 
dead person was also liable to fine (op. cit. i. 186. 
189). 

(6) There ia no specific mention of libel or satire 
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in Welsh law, and, in view of the practice of the 
Welsh poets, at any rate afttn* IIJOO, it would 
appear that satiri7Anj» on their part was tolerated. 
At an earlier date, libel was probably counted 
under sarhad. 

(13) Slandci\-~{a) In Ireland the Ancient Laws 
(i. 175, 177) specilically mention a lino for slander. 
A line was also obtainable for circulating a cal- 
umnious story {op. dt. i. 195, 199), or for wrong- 
fully questioning a person’s legitimacy (i, 185, 
193). 

(6) The Welsh laws make no specific mention of 
slander {vnUib) other than slander against women 
(Wade-lOvans, op. dt. p. 238), or against an inno- 
cent man for murder, and probably included other 
slander, along with libel, under sarftad. 

(14) Using charms. — 'hiere is no reference to 
this ollencc in the Welsh laws, hut in Ireland (he 
person committing it was liable to a fine, whether 
it was committed against a human being or against 
a dog (see A7ic. Laws of Ireland^ i. 177, 181). 

(15) Trespass. — {a) Irish law in several pas.sage.s 
defines the compensation required for various 
forms of trespass, such as ‘dirtying a road’ (op. 
cit. iii. 76 n.), bringing a horse into the narrow’ 
part of a road {ih.), the digging of a churchyard, 
and the removal of bones from a churchyard. 
The type of line called the .^innrhtA'mQ w'a.s levied 
chiefly in the case of trc.spass by men or animals 
(see Anc. Laws of Ireland, iv. 83, 87, 89, 93, 95, 
107, 109, HI, 116, 117, 119, 121, 123, 141, 145, 
153). 

(6) The forms of trespass which are specifically 
mentioned in the Welsh laws are : excavating the 
land of another to hide anything therein, making 
a snare, digging a kiln-pit, or building a house on 
anotlicr person’s land. The fine irdlicted was four 
legal pence, with certain additions in particular 
cases. 

(16) Damage to property . — {a) Irish law had 
rnindi to say regarding oficnces arising under this 
heiwl (i4nc. Laws of Ireland, i. 107, 169, 171, 175, 
185, 189, 233, 235, 237). The Book of Aidll {op, 
cit. iii. 357, 358) deals very fully and humanely 
with the maiming, mutilation, and over-working 
of animals. 

{h) In Wales all damage to property, whether 
Jiving or dead, had to be compensated for in ac- 
cordancii with a scale of legal worth laid down 
in the laws. 

(17) Gross negligence,^{a) In Irish law cases of 
the kind are, for the most part, dealt with under 
other heads, such as trespass and <lamage to pro- 
perty ; but the expression ‘ trespass of viciousness 
with neglect ’ is used for the ofl'en(;e of bringing a 
horse into the naiTow part of a street. A fine was 
also inflicted for neglect of fencing. Attendants, 
too, w’ere punishable for not guarding the houses 
of persons of dignity {op. cit. iii. 511), and a similar 
penalty was inflicted for neglect in not guarding a 
captive (iii. 499 f.). A judge who was negligent 
was liable to a fine (iii. 305), and so were sane 
adults for not guarding the insane. The Irish 
believed that ])lotches arose on the cheeks of 
judges wlio pronounced false judgment. 

{b) The tw’o instances of punishable neglect 
mentioned in Welsli law are the following (Wado- 
Evaiis, op. cit. 258, 268) ; 

(1) If t wo peraons shall be walking through a wood, and the 
one In front let a bough strike the one in the rear so that ho 
loBfs an eyp, hr is to pay the worth of an eye to the other. 

(ii) If a Hpoar were not so placed as to prevent its }>oiiit from 
aocLdenliilly killing a person, its owner, in case of such a death, 
Jiad to pay a third of the slain person’s galanas. 

(18) Absconding and harbouring a fugitive. — 
(a) It w’ns an oiVonee in Irish law’ to entertain a 
fugitive w’ho was known, and there w’as also a 
penalty for sumK)rling and advising the women 
and children of foreigners, as well as for feeding 


or sheltering a stranger generally {A tic. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 385, 387, 389). In the same manner a 
person feeding a houseless person was liable to a 
line, the intention in all these cases doubtless 
being to make it difficult for persons to escape 
from justice. 

(6) In Wales the law (see above, p. 266*) appears 
to liave been a little more symi>athetio towards 
necessitous aliens, and Welsh law also provided 
that an alien of foreign speech should nave an 
advocate. 

(19) Abduction,— {(i) Irish law jo». cit, iii. 403, 
641, 543, 645) deals very fully with the question 
of abduction in its cfl'ects upon family life. The 
children of the abducted woman belonged to her 
mother’s family, and might be sold by them, but 
the father was bound to buy them if they were 
sold, and if ho got them gratis ho was bound to 
educate f hem. 

(6) Abduction w'as a punishable ofi’ence in Welsh 
law’, and the various contingencies wliich arose in 
connexion tlicrcwilb are fully dealt with in the 
Law’s (.see Anc. Laws of Wale^^ pp. 86, 88, 92, 
14 ; and Wade- Evans, op. dt. pp. 237, 238, 239). 

(20) Stripping of the dead.—\n Ireland there 
W’as a fine tor strijq)ing the dead in general, and 
the slain in battle in partiiailar (see Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, i. 175, 177) ; and a Welsh legal triad 
speaks of the ‘three disgraces of a dead body’ — 
when it is slain, when it is stripped, and when it 
is left lying. 

(21) Breach of the peace. — The Welsh laws con- 
tain no explicit references to oflences under this 
head ; hut Irish law' {op. dt. i. 231, 235) required a 
fine for quarrelling in an ale-house, and also for 
disturbing a fair. 

(22) Adultery. — It is probable that in Irish law 
adultery should be counted with the above oflences, 
hilt the absence of a clear distinction in Irish law 
bctw’cen crimes and torts makes it dillicult to class 
adultery with crimes, as was done in some coun- 
tries. In its ctl'cet upon the honour-price of a 
person, adultery, according to the Anc. Laws of 
Ireland (i. 67-01), was more disastrous for ecclesi- 
astics than for laymen ; but, in the case of all 
alike, adultery and cohabiting with a kinsw’oman 
had ( he same ett’cct upon the honour-price as un- 
faithfulness in W’ord {op. dt. i. 59). In the case 
of adultery by a married man the Welsh law.s 
require (Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 239) that he 
should pay six score pence to his lawful w’ifo as her 
wynclnverth (‘compensation for insult’). When 
a wife committed adultery, her liushand was 
entitled to thrice the sum of his sarhad {ih. p. 
242), and it is further stated {ib. p. 244) that she 
loses her agweddi (‘dowry’), while her chattels 
are brought by lier kindred to licr husband. One 
of tbe three disgraces of a kindred, according to a 
Welsh legal triad, is to bring another woman to 
the house, suxiplanting the wife and driving her 
forth. 

Ill the present article Celtic crimes and punish- 
ments have been considered chiefly with reference 
to Ireland and Wales, owing to the fact that it is 
only for these countries that legal treatises of the 
type here considered are obtainable. In Celtic 
Scotland the law was based upon a development 
of the same ideas os tliose which are embodied in 
the law of Ireland. The legal practice of Brittany 
and Cornwall, too, doubtless closely resembled 
that of Wales ; but it would be highly interesting, 
if it were possible, to know what modifications of 
the Irish system were developed in Scotland, and, 
similarly, wliat local variations of the British 
system arose in Cornwall and Brittany. In the 
absence of legal treatises such an inquiry would 
have to be based mainly on historical and linguistic 
evidence. 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Cljinosc). 
— The Chinese character for ‘ crime ’ is Bij^nilicant 
of the attitude of the nation towards tlio infrac- 
tion of law, being corni) 08 ed of the radical for 
‘ failure/ under Unit for ‘ net,’ representing tiie net 
of the law deacendini^ upon the offender ; in other 
words, ‘crime’ or ‘sin’ (for the terms are used 
interchangeably) is regarded as consisting not so 
much in the commission of a condemnable act os in 
the discovery of tlie fact and the infliction of penal 
consequences. Eor this reason the term is an un- 
fortunate one when ap()lie<l by Christian mission- 
aries to a Chinese audience, for the majority of 
those thus addressed would strongly object to bo 
denominated ‘ criminals,’ althougii tiie intention in 
the mind of the speaker is merely to bring home to 
them a sense of sin. 

1. Early enactments. — The Chinese penal cx)de 
is based upon enactments for which a remote 
antiquity is claimed, and the earliest system of 
punishments is ascribed to the ‘Krnjieror’ Shun 
(2255 B.C.), who is said to have established the 
‘Five Punishments’ which were in vogue to the 
end of the Chow dynasty (255 H.C.), viz. (1) brand- 
ing on the forehead, (2) cutting olf the nose, (3) 
inniniing, (4) castration, and (5) death. 

The founder of the Han dynasty (202 n.C.) 
enacted the ‘Three Penal Sentences,’ viz. (1) life 
shall bo given for life, (2) compensation for wounds, 
and (3) imprisonment for robbery. 

The first regular code of penal laws is repre- 
sented as being brouglit inUi operation in theTs’in 
dynasty (249 R.C.), cornpreheruted under six heads, 
tfie 6th of which, represented by 11 vols., is occu- 
pied with criminal laws concerning treason, robbery, 
theft, homicide, criminal intercourse, disturbing 
graves, quarrelling and lighting, ainl incendiarism ; 
and, tliough each succeeding dynasty has contri- 
buted some modilication or audition to the original 
enactments, the ultimate source of insj)iration may 
still bo traced even in the existing legislation. 

The laws of the present Maiichii dynasty, which 
in China bears the name of the Ta Is ing, or 
‘ Groat Pure Dynasty,’ may be grouped as follows ; 
— (1) The I'a Taking Lu Lt, or ‘I’enal Code of the 
Ta Ts'ing dyna.sty,’ which is .subject to revision 
every 6 years. The sections included under the 
first term, Lu, may be desc.ribed as the original 
laws or .statutes ; and those under Uie second luuid, 
Li, as the supplementary clauses, or common law, 
established by precedent or usage. (2) The Ta 
Tsing Hui Tim, or ‘Regulations of the Ta Ts'ing 
^nasty.* (3) The edicts and decrees issued by 
Emperors and high provincial ollicials. (4) Cus- 
tomary law. 

The first of these, the Lu Li, i.s tomprehended 
in 2906 octavo pages, the criminal laws being 
enumerated in tlie 0th division, arranged under 
the following heads: (1) robbery and theft, (2) 
homicide, (3) quarrelling and fighting, (4) abusive 
language, (5) indictment.s and information.s, (6) 
bribery and corruption, (7) forgeries and frawls, 
(8) incest and adultery, (9) miscellaneous ofl'ences, 
(10) arrests and escapes, and (11) imprisonment, 
judgment, and execution. 

2. Punishments. — The modes of punishment 
which are recognized by the code are five : 

(1) Flogging on the* thighs with a light bambo<^^ 
cane, aliout 3 ft. 6 in. long by f in. wide, and ^ in. 
thick at the end. The jumishment admits of 6 
degrees of severity, nominally from 10 to 50 blows ; 
but in actual practice only 4, 5, 10, 16, and 20 
blows respectively are administered. 


(2) Flogging with a heavier eano of bamboo, 
about 3 ft. 6 in. by IJ in. by \ in,, in <as«‘s of 
greater gravity, the number o/ blows ranging from 
60 to 100 nominally, but reduced in univiusal 
practice, to 20, 25, 30, 35, and 10 respectively, 
maiichu subjects, or ‘ Jlaniiermen,’ are punished 
with a wbij) instead of the bamboo. 

In adminisku’ing the puiiislimeiit the lictors are 
so expert that they can apply 1000 sounding blows 
to the bare flesh without raising a blister, or draw 
blood if requinul with three strokes, and actually 
make the flesh fly if they set themselves seriously 
to work. (This is done by the ‘dragging’ stroke, 
which is tlifferent from the usual up-and-down 
method ; (he cane when it reachca the flesh is 
drawn back along the surface, and in a short time 
the skin is litiually torn off in strip.s.) ’rhis skill 
in applying the baiulKJo is said to^ attained by 
long juactico on a block of beau-curd, a substance 
resembling a stiff custard, the b(‘jiters kneeling 
face to face, and striking alternately on the bean- 
curd which is placed on (lie ground between them. 
When they have learned to strike the .substance a 
great many times, producing an appreciable ‘ note ’ 
each time, without breaking the delicate surface 
of tho ‘custard,’ they are supi»osed to boprolicient, 
and are allowed to exercise their art on the un- 
fortunate human beings who may be Kurieudered 
to them. Another power which they must culti- 
vate is that of counting alternate numbers at a 
great rate whilst administering the .strokes ; the 
man kneeling on one knee at one side of the victim 
calls out the odd numbers, whilst the other counts 
the even numlx^rs, and this requires long and fre- 
quent rehearsal ; it also presents an t>pportunity 
Uyr ‘sharp practice,’ for the number called does not 
necessarily correspond with the blows strmdi ; and 
it is very easy for skilful performers to run up 
a very large total of figures without a]»plying an 
equal number of strokes. Thus a man condeiiined 
to receive 1000 .strokes may be let off with 700 or 
so if he ha.s a proper understanding with t he lictors, 
though the full number is reported by thorn vioa 
voce at the time of inqjosition. The rod is steeped 
for some months in a saline bath before it Is con- 
sidered lit for use, as this is said to ensure that 
mortification will not set in when the lb;sli is 
lacerated ; it no doubt also increases the sufferings 
of the victim. 

(3) Ranishment, for a limited period, to a dis- 
tance not exceeding 500 li (= 170 miles). Here 
again 5 ilegree.s are admitted, viz. I year and 60 
blows, years and 70 blows, ‘2 years and 80 blows, 
2i years and 90 blow.s, 3 years and 100 blows. 

(4) Transportation, for life, to any distance vary- 
ing from 2000 to 3000 li(~~ 1000 Inih's), with loO 
blows; in extraordinary cases the distance is in- 
creased to 4()tK) li, or the criminals are condemmMl 
to reside in malarious or savage districts. The 
exiles arc3 nominally required to remler military 
service, but are usually perinitte<l to engage in 
humble occupations, such a.s tho managing of in- 
ferior pawn-shops, etc. The wives of criminals are 
expected to accompany their husbands into exile, 
ami their cliildren and other relative.s may do so if 
M illing. IJannerjuen are subjected to the ‘ eangue ’ 
(.see below) in lieu of banishment. 

(5) Death by slrangnlntioii, decapitation, or the 
so-called * lingering- process.’ Tho death sentence 
is usually confirmed by the Jimperor ; but in cases 
of miinrer, piracy or highway robbery, rebellion, 
uttering false coin, forging official seals, arson, 
robbery with violence, criminal assault on girls 
under 12 years of age, fraudulent methods at 
public examinations, or smuggling salt, the local 
authority is empowered to put the sentence into 
execution at once, unless ext.<muating circum- 
stances can be urged for delay. In cases of piracy. 
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highway robbery, etc., the criminaU are decapi- 
tated, and their Iieads exposed over the city gates 
as a warning to all. 

(a) Strang'ulatiun.—'X\\o, penalty of Htrangnla- 
tion is indicted in the cases (d murder of a stepson 
by a stepmother, abuse of parents or paternal 
grandparents, abuse of husbands’ parents or grand- 
parents; also in certain cases of homicide where 

I iremeditation is not alleged, or where death is 
nought alK)ut by indirect means ; also in cases 
of opening coffins and rilling the dead, refusing to 
pay tribute, or inciting to riot. In extreme cases 
the process is aggravated by the method known as 
‘ three strangulations and three recoveries,* which 
means that the victim is throttled into unconscious- 
ness three times, and restored to animation before 
the final garrotting takes place. In some instances 
high officials who have offended are presented by 
the Emperor with a silken scarf, with which they 
are expected to strangle themselves in lieu of 
the heavier and more disgraceful punishment of 
decollation. 

{ft) Decapitation. — Decapitation is the penalty 
inflicted in the case of a large number of olfencea, 
especially those of a troa.soiiablo nature — a classili- 
oation which includes: (1) rebellion, (2) disloyalty 
(as, c.y., ilostroyiiig or attacking the Imperial 
tombs, palaces, etc.), (3) desertion, (4) jiarncide, 
(6) maasacre {i.e. where throe or more persons arc 
killed), (6) 8ac5rilego, (7) impiety, (8) discord, and 
(9) insubordination. The treasonable character of 
these olfenccs consists in their being hurtful to the 
Sovereign either in his person, his property, or his 
honour, or the persons and property of his subjects. 
The principal olfendors are sometimes sentenced to 
the /if? 7 cat. 

(c) the ling c/i’i.— The third form of capital 
punishment, i.e. iXx^ ling eK% or ‘ lingering process,’ 
which is popularly supposed to consi.st in an in- 
deflnito number of cuts inflicted on the victim’s 
body, before the administration of the coup cle grdee^ 
does not amount, in ordinary cases, to more than a 
few slashes on the face and Ixxly before the linal 
blow is struck. It is intended to make the death 
process more lingering and shameful, as the words 
ling cKi mean ; but the degree of aggravation of 
the penalty is left very much in the hands of the 
executioner. Tlie lingering process is ordered in 
the ca.se of treason against the Imperial jierson, 
palaces, or tombs, no distinction being made be- 
tween principal and accessaries ; also in the case 
of parricide, murder of a hushand, etc. 

(rf) The death cage. — Another form of capital 
punishment is the * standing cage,’ which consists 
of a tall frame or coop, in which the victim is 
placed, the floor being a foot or so from the 
ground. His neck is enclosed by the bars which 
form the top or lid of the cage. In this position 
he is unable to touch the floor with his feet, hut a 
nuinl)er of bricks are inserted upon which he is 
permitted to stand, and these are gradually re- 
moved until at last he is practically suspended by 
the neck, unless death intervenes, ns generally 
happens, the process being hastened by the admini- 
stration of an opiate supplied by a relative or 
friend. Victims of this form of punishment have 
been known to survive four days of torture, even 
when exposed to the burning rays of the summer 
sun. 

(6) Tlie canguo. A minor form of puniKlinient 
which is recognized by the Lij or ‘ supplementary 
laws,* is that of the ‘ great collar,’ or ‘ wooden 
ncck-tie,’ a.s it is nicknamed, gonorally known 
amongst Europeans as the ‘canguo* (from the 
Portuguese ernuja = yoke). It consists of a heavy 
wooden framework in two parts, through whicli 
the bond of the victim is introduced by means of 
a scallop on the inner edges of each ; the two parts 


are then brought together and fastened in position 
upon the wearer’s shoulders, and an inscription is 
aaded stating the nature of the crime committed, 
etc. The weight of the cangue is generally from 
20 to 30 lbs., but larger frames are sometimes used, 
in which as many as live men can be secured. In 
some COSOS the hands of the suflerer are also in- 
.serted in smaller holes as in a pillory. In cither 
instance it is impossible to reach the mouth with 
the hands, and the prisoner has to be fed by others, 
'rhe canguo is generally exhibited in the davtime 
at the spot where the offence was cominittea, and 
at night the hearer of it is removed to the prison, 
where, in the majority of cases, he is relieve<l of 
his burden until the next day. The imposition of 
the canguo may cover a period of a few days or 
may continue for three months, and is ordered in 
cases of stealing, gambling, damage, extortion, etc. 

(7) Branding is also in vogue in cas^ of steal- 
ing, and the designation of the crime is indelibly 
stamped upon the forearm, e.g. ‘ Stealer of grain,* 
‘stores,* or ‘ silver,’ as the ca.se may be. 

3. Methods of Chinese thieves. —Chinese thieves 
are divided into various classes, whose methods 
difler very considerably ; for instence, in order to 
obtain entrance to a building, some elect to prise 
open the window or doors, or lift tliem off the 
hooks which do duty for hinges, while others prefer 
to throw a rope, with grapplers attached, to the 
balcony or roof, and climb up hand over hand ; 
others drill holes in doors with the usual carpenters’ 
instruments, or burn out a piece of the woodwork 
by means of a blow-pipe and a brazier of lighted 
charcoal, so as to insert the hand and withdraw 
bolts and fastenings ; others, again, employ a 
bamboo pole for vaulting or scaling walls ; ames- 
thetics are used by some thieves for rendeiiug the 
occupants of a house unconscious ; holes are also 
bored in ualls, or subterranean tunnels are made 
by experts in these departments. 

The ‘ swift-horse,' or constable (see l>elow), being 
himself an ex-thief, is familiar with the methods 
of the several classes, and the individuals composing 
them ; and can always diagnose with accuracy tlie 
cases which are submitted to him. 

4. Punishment of women.— iSpeoial punishments 
are reserved for women, such as piercing the breast 
with a hot iron, in the case of attempts on the life 
of a husband, assaulting a mother-in-law, etc. 
When the bamboo is ordered, the blows are usually 
intlicted on the mouth or hands, in order to avoid 
exposure of the body. 

5. Martial law. — Martial law is particularly 
severe, and summary punishment is meted out to 
offending soldiers by their officers. In ancient 
days the penalty of tearing asunder by live horses 
was exacted in certain cases ; oven now the death 



6. Character of enactments. — The punishments 
above enumerated may seem to exceedingly 
severe, but it must be remembered that, until 
quite recent years, there was no police force of 
any kind in (Jhina, the only substitute bein^ the 
local beadle, or tipao, in each district or divuion, 
with his subordinate.^, including the * swift-horse,* 
or thief-catcher ; and the result of long experience 
was the conviction that severity, at all events in 
the promulgation of the law, was necessary, 
though its application might he tempered with 
mercy; and tno Chinese penal code, though it 
may not satisfy the high ideals of 20th century 
Christianity on the score of justice and equity, 
‘for the repression of disorder, and the gentle 
coercion of a vast population, appears to be equally 
mild and efficacious ’ (G. T. Staunton, The TaTsing 
Leu Lee). 

7. The conduct of law.— The almost total absence 
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of legal inachinory is another feature which is 
worthy of notice. There is no such thing as tlie 
empanelling of a jury ; no assistance of counsel for 
the prosecution or tlie defence ; no assiiciatioii of 
judges on the Iwucli ; no demand for asseveration 
upon oath. The magistrate sits alone to try the 
case, unless ho deciiles ux)on inviting another 
magistrate to assist him. The cases for and 
against are prejuired by self-constituteil lawyers, a 
somewhat degraded class of literary men, who do 
not appear in person before the court. The magis- 
trate is furnished by his secretaries with whatever 
information he may require as to law or jprecedent, 
and decision is given, ordinarily, w'ithout long 
delay. The accused c<annot be punishe*! until he 
confesses his crime ; and, slioula ho hesitate to do 
so, the means are available by which such con- 
fession may be elicited. Some of these methods 
have the sanction of law, whilst others are en- 
forced without sucli authority. The legal instru- 
ments of torture consist of wooden pr'isses for 
^ueezing the ankles or fingers, and the bastinado ; 
in addition to these, however, there are many 
others which have been in force until quite recently, 
but which have now been nominally abolished — 
such as forcing the victim to kneel upon liot bricks, 
iron chains, powdered ghuss, sand, or salt ; twisting 
the ears ; suspending the body by the thumbs or 
fingers ; tying the hands to a bar placed under the 
knees, so as to bend the Isidy forward in a kneeling 
posture, etc. 

8. Popular courts.— So great is the terror in- 
spired by the law-courts and the ‘ pens * which do 
tluty for prisons (the Chinese word for prison 
means originally a ‘corral,’ or stable for cattle), 
that many people prefer to settle their cases out of 
court, by resorting to the ‘ tea-houses,’ whicli are 
the equivalents of our public-houses, and sub- 
mitting the question to tno arbitration of those 
present— the nearest approach to trial by jury; 
and the practice has become so well established 
that these tea-houses are often called * Little Halls 
of Justice.* 

9. Standard of guilt. — An interesting feature of 
the Chinese enactments is tliat the standard of 
punishment, in many cases, is not measured by 
the character of the ott’cnco, but by the amount of 
profit secured by the ofl'onder; the penalty, for 
instance, of stealing 120 oz. or more of silver is out 
of all proportion to that whi(;h is incurred by 
stealing 1 oz. ; it is assessed on a scale indeed which 
would seem to place the act in an entirely difl'crent 
category of crime, for the latter is punished by 60 
blows, the former by strangulation. 

10. Treason.— The piinishiiient of treason is 
particularly severe, and the list of crimes which 
are classified as treasonable is very compreiionsive. 
Tho penalty of making even an attenqit against 
the persons, palaces, or tombs of the Imperial 
house is execution by the lingering process, and no 
distinction is made between principals and acces- 
saries (though in ordinary cases of crime a careful 
discrimination is made, and accessaries before the 
fact are j>iini8hed one degree less severely than the 
principals). All male relatives of tlie condemned, 
m tho first degree, i.e. father, grandfather, sons, 
grandsons, paternal uncles and their sons of the 
ago of 15 or older, are sentenced to decapitation, 
togctlier with all other male relatives, within the 
same limit of age, who may bo living with the 
ofiender at the time. Male relatives of tho first 
degree under the age of 15, and all females simi- 
larly related, are distributed as slaves amongst 
the great officials. Tho property of the condemned 
is confiscated by the State. All who renounce 
country and allegiance are liable to decapitation. 

zi. Homicide. — The definition of homicide is 
also very comprehensive, no fewer than 10 possible 


cases being included under the term, viz. (1) 
killing with deliberate intent, tho peimlty of which 
is decapitation ; (2) killing in an affray, whoio 
perhaps no special individual is singlecl out. for 
Klaughtcr (the punishment in these cases is strangu- 
lation) ; (3) killing by dejn iving of food or cloj liing, 
by the removal of the ladder hy which the victim 
has reached an inaticessible position and is unable 
to return, by taking the bridle from a rider’s 
horse so that he cannot continue his jornney and 
is stranded in tlie wilds, by the administration of 
noxious substances to the mouth, eyes, ears, etc. 
(in such castis strangulation is decreed) ; (4) kill- 
ing by means of <langcroiis weapons, such as tire- 
arniH, etc., though used only in play ; hy luring a 

f ierson into danger by false reprostmfal ions, e.g, 
eading a man to walk into th^en water, assuring 
him that it is shallow and fordable (strangulation 
is the penalty in these cases also) ; (5) killing a 
person by mistake when intending to kill some one 
else (the penalty for this oltence is beheading) ; 
(6) killing acciueutally when using legitimate 
instrumentH or weapons (compensation is deemed 
sufficient in such coses) ; (7) killing through care- 
lessness (punished by beheading) ; (8) killing by 
the administration of improper luedicines (punish- 
able by Indieading, but, if inadvertence can bo 
urged in defence, compensation and rotiremeiit 
from medical practice are ordered) ; (9) killing by 
moans of traps and snares (punishable by blows 
and banishment) ; (10) killing hy the utterance of 
threats which lead to suicide on the part of the 
threatened person (punished by strangulation). 

The removal of a body from the spot where the 
murder has been committed is treated as a capital 
ofl'ence. In cases of iniiiry produced in fighting 
and quarrelling, a earonil assessment is ina<le of 
tho amount 01 damage done; the tearing 
away of one inch of the opponent’s hair is punish- 
able by 60 blows, the breaking of one toof li by 
100 blows, of two tooth by 60 blows and a yearns 
imprisonment. Causing a person to be incapable 
of becoming a parent is punished by 100 blows and 
banishment to a distan<;e of 3000 li, and, in the 
case of male ott'enders, with forfeiture of estates. 

12. Privileged classes. — There are no fewer than 
ten instances where privilege is claimed, as in tho 
ciuse of those enjoying hereditary rank, or high 
office, or relationship to the reigning dynasty. 
These classes are excepte<l fnun the ordinary ^iro- 
c(‘.sses of law, and tho Imperial saiietioii must be 
obtained before the law can be put into operation 
against them. No privilege, however, of whatever 
kind can avail in a case of treason. The c.ircuni- 
Btances of tho accused, in ordinary cases, are 
taken into account: as, e.g.^ extreme youth, i.e. 
under the age of 15 years ; or extnmie age, i.e. 70 
years and upwards; infirmity, too, is recognized 
as an occasion for tho exorcise of lenity and tho 
relaxation of the heavier penalties, with exemption 
from torture. The condition of the ])arent8 of the 
accused is abso taken into account, and an erring 
son is mercifully dealt with if it be Hh()wn that 
his parents deT>end upon him for Mipport ; even 
tlie death penalty may be remitted in the case of 
an only son, lest his parents should be deprived 
of the worship which is expected from him after 
their decease. 

13. Favourable treatment of women. — Women 
are seldom iinprisonod, except on cariital charges, 
or for oxlultery, but are placetl in the custody of 
their nearest relatives ; and, if they are arrested 
when in a pregnant condition, the full penalty of 
the law is not exacted until 100 days have passed 
after parturition. Injured husbands are permitted 
to kill, out of hand, the guilty wife and her iiar- 
amour, if discovered in flagrante delicto ; but, if the 
parties have already left the apartment where the 
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act was committed, or surrender themselves to tho 
husband, or some little time has elapsed since the 
event, the husband is not justiiied by law in exact- 
in^i^ the (ixtreme penalty. A inaster who is accused 
of killing; a slave is not rcKarde.d as guilty of a 
capital olleiicc, but a slave who murders his inaster 
is sentenced to ling rh'i as guilty of petty treason. 

14. Patria potestas.— The patrui potesliis is 
still ill force in China, and the slaughter of one’s 
offspring is dealt with as a minor offence, or indeed 
as no offence at all, if, for instance, a parent 
lias been struck by a son or daughter. The law 
decHiCs that the penalty for strikmg or cursing a 
parent is death, as was tho case with the Hebrews. 

15. Professional bullies. — The killing of a pro- 
fessional pugilist, or ‘strong man,* is not regarded 
as murder, on the ground that such persons volun- 
tarily subject themselves to danger and death, 
and must be prepared to take the consequences of 
their rashness. 

16. The law of debt.— In cases of debt a stated 
period is allowed by law for repayment, viz. tliree 
months after the expiry of the time sti]mlated in 
the original arrangement between tho partie.s. In 
the event of this period of grace being allowed to 
elapse, tho debtor is liable to the bastinado. In 
some cases tho creditor will take up his quarters at 
tho house of the debtor, and continue to live at 
his exjienso until the debt is discharged. The fear 
of being unable to meet one’s obligations before 
the Chinese New Year causes many suicides to 
take place at that season. 

17. Bad company. — Amongst miscellaneous en- 
actments it is worthy of notice that the sons of 
families enjoying hereditary rank, and officers of 
government, are prohibited from associating with 
prostitutes and actors, under penalty of 60 blows. 

18. Treatment of domestic animals. — Special 

laws are enacted with a view to the proper treat- 
ment of domestic animals; when draught 

animals are improperly harnessed, and sores are 
thus produced on the back or w'ithcrs, the penalty 
of such carelessness is 20 to 60 blows. Similar 
penalties are imposed in cases of insufficient feed- 
ing, etc. 

19. Care of the young. — Amongst the laws relat- 
ing to the care of tho young, it may be noted that 
tho ‘age of consent* m China is 12 years in the 
case of both boys and girls, and that a recent edict 
decreed that smoking on the part of boys under 
18 was a punishable offence. 

20. Improper conduct. — The comprehensiveness 
of the (fiiinese penal code is remarkable ; there is 
hardly a circumstance connected with law and its 
infraction for which provision is not made ; and a 
large liberty is oxtomled to judges in the treat- 
ment of what is described as ‘improper conduct’ 
— an expression wdiich is interpreted to mean 
offences again.st tho spirit of tho laws, though not 
necessarily involving an actual breach of tho letter 
thereof. 

21. Lynch law,— In addition to the ordinary 
legislation there are many unorthodox methods in 
practice amongst the people in count ry districts. 
Lynch law is very common, and the treatment of 
crime by the peoi)le themselves often induces 
cruelties which fully deserve the designation of 
‘savage.* Theft is severely punished, as are also 
fraudulent practices in connexion with marriage 
negotiations. A favourite method is the suspension 
of the culprit by bis thumbs and groat toes to a 
horizontal branch, so that the body is arched like 
a Imiw ; sometimes a large stone is placed in the 
middle of liis back to increase liia sufferings. In 
extreme cases, where death is decreed by the 
village tribunal, a fiendish ingtinuity is exhibited 
in the invention of new incthodH of torture. In 
the case of village feiuls ‘a life for a life* is the 


universal standard of justice ; annual outbreaks of 
a kind of vendetta arc common in some distriitts, 
and continue until the blooil-feud is settled by the 
slaughter of an equal number of persons on both 
sides. 

22 . Reform. — The revision of tho penal code, so 
OB to bring it into conformity with Western models, 
is at present under consideration ; and a number 
of Chinese coinmissioiicrs visited Europe last year 
[1910] for the purpo.so of studying Western prison 
methods, with a view to a reform of tho Cninese 
houses of detention. 

LiTERATiTiiB.— G. T. Staunton, Th» Ta Taing Len Lee, Lon- 
don, 1810; A. Lind, A Chnptcr of the Chinese Penal Code, 
Leyden, 1887 ; J. Dyer Ball, Things ChineseA, Shanghai, 1903 ; 
Herbert A. Giles, A Gloemry of Reference, Shanghai, 1900; 
W. Gilbert Walshe, Ways that are Dark, Hhanvhai, 1900. 

\V. Gilhkrt Walshk. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Kgyp- 
tian). — 'riiere is no reliable record of the principles 
which guided tho Egyptian judge in the punish- 
ment of crime. Tlicre may have been muidi that 
was arbitrary in tho administration of justbje, 
even in the ticst bureaucratic period of the New 
Empire, but that rules dating from a remote age, 
and at tributed to the god Thotli, were appealed to 
is certain. A charge given by the king to his 
newly appointed vizier is preservetl, but scarcely 
touches this q^uestion. 

The Negative (kinfcssion in tho Book of the 
Head (see Confession [ICgyptiaii]) contains a long 
list of moral and religious obliquities, incliuling 
adultery, falsification of measures and weights, 
and cursing the king. More to our purpose is a 
list of charges brought against a shijuiiastor at 
Elephantine, preserved in a pajiyni.s at Turin ; 
amongst liis offences are breaking into stores and 
stealing the grain, emliezzling corn put in his 
charge, extorting corn from the people, burning 
a boat and concealing the fact, also adultery, ana 
apparently the misuse of cattle bred by tho sacred 
Mnevis sire. There is no record whether the 
charges were proved, or of the punishment, A 
decree of King lloremheb to repress military 
exactions and opiiression in Egypt imposes a 
severe penalty on the unauthorized commandeer- 
ing of boats ; the offender loses his nose and ears, 
and is transported to tho frontier city of Zaru 
(agreeing with Diodorus’ account of the city of 
khinocoTura) ; and soldiers who stole hides were 
to 1)0 beaten with 1(K) lashes so as to open five 
wounds, and to restore the property to its owners. 
Other documents indicate Ethiopia as tho place 
of banishment, where perhaps convicts were forced 
to toil in the gold mines. The condition of sus- 
pccteil persons after examination ‘ by heating on 
their hands and feet ’ must have been miserable in 
the extreme, but probably the law contrived to 
make it still worse for the convicted criminal 
in the end. Accounts of several criminal trials 
are preserved — of robbers of the royal tombs 
(in Breasted, Anc, llixordsy London, 1906-1907, iv. 
499-556), and of a consjiiracy in the harem against 
tho life of the king (ib. pp. 416-456). .The nuiiish- 
ment of the men and women condemned lor par- 
ticipation in, or guilty knowledge of, the conspiracy 
is not specified, but it was evidently death in some 
form, and many seem to have been permitted to 
commit suicide. Two of tho judges and two 
custodians who had misconducted themselves with 
female eriininals during tho time of the trial were 
condemned to lose their noses and ears; one of 
these committed suicide, while a fifth was perhaps 
let off with a severe reprimand. 

From the end of the Middle Kingdom there is a 
de<ucc of a King Antef deposing a nomarch (?) and 
high official of tho temple of Coptos, apparently 
for harbouring the king’s onomics. He and all liis 
descendants were deprived for ever of the power 
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to hold the olfico. The conRoauenccs of desertion 
to .anotln^r countiy are hinted at in the; storv of 
the fu;ritive Sinuhe, who was plainly in peril of 
death (Masjicro, Cvntes jwpnlaircs'^^ Paris, p. 
t>2). In the treaty between the Hittite king and 
Rainses ll. restoration of deserters and free pardon 
for them are stipulated for on Ixith sides. 

F. Ll. (Griffith. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Greek).— 

I. A crime may be considered as an act of <lis- 
obedieiice to a Divine command, and, as such, 
punishable, if at all, by Divine retribution ; or 
else, in its stricter sense, as an oll'ence against 
the ethical sense of the community, for which a 
ilehnite punishment is prcscrilKMi by law. Rut it 
is only gradually that the latter notion has laien 
evolved. In the Greek States, none of whicli suc- 
ceeded in working out a scicntilic system of juris- 
prudence comparable with that of Rome, many 
crimes continued to t>e treated, as in primitive 
communities, as wrongful acts done to an indi- 
vidual, for which ho was entitled to claim com- 
pensation in a court of law (see Maine, Ancknt 
cd. I’ollo(dv, London, 1907, p. 379). Al- 
though the familiar distinction lietween a crime 
and a tort was increasingly recognized with the 
progress of time, acts delinitely criminal in char- 
acter (as being injurious to the (•-oniinunity, such as 
homicide and theft under certain conditions) were 
te<*hnically made the subject of a civil action (Uk-^) 
rather than of an indictment {ypa<tt'n)> Even in the 
latter the State was only indirectly concerned ; for 
a further distinction was made })etween a private 
and a publi<! prosecution, and in private prosecu- 
tions, which lormeil by far the more numerous 
(^lass, the proseiMitor was regarded as acting for his 
own satisfaction rather than as fuUilling a piiblic 
duty (seo Demosthenes, xxi. 25). 

It woulfl be ifiii)O.S8iblc, within the limits of an artic^le like the 
present, even if the mutcrial existed, to dewsribe in delutl, or 
even satisfa^'torily to miinniarize, the progroHsive dovelopmcnt 
in the establishment of legal penalties for crime by the various 
divisions of the Hellenic race, from the dawn of history down 
to Lbu lime when their independence was Anally lost. All that 
we shall attempt is a short survey of the general ideas relating 
to the subject of eriinea and punishments which prevailed from 
time to lime according to the most important literary records, 
toget her with some account of the partunilar remedies provided 
t)y the Athenian law-c-ourts, in the period for Iwhich our in- 
formation is most abniKlunt, namely, the fith and 4th cents, n.c. 
For States other t han Athens the necessary evidence is almost 
entirely wanting, and there is not much advantage in reconling 
such scraps os have come down to us, when it is inipossihle to 
present them in their proper setting, or to make a trustworthy 
estimate of their value. There is the less inconvenience in 
talking this course, inasmuch as the pre-eminen<*e of the 
Athenian judicial sysUmi is rcAected in the remark that the 
Athenians invented the regular administration of justice 
(/Flian, Y'ar. HUt. Hi. 38). Still, it would l»e a mistake to 
suppose that the Athenian courts wore a uniiiue product of 
IlfUenic civilization. Of the better-known Oreek States it 
seems probable tliat Sparta was the most backw'ard ; and the 
existence of an elaborate judim'al organization in remote and 
semi-harlmrous conmmnities such as Gortyn and Western 
Loc.ris leads to the conclusion that great commercial cities like 
/higina, Mej^ara, and Corinth had a legal system as highly 
developed, if not so famous, as that of Athens herself (L. 
Whihky, Greek Olvjarchiet, Ijondon, 1806, p. 177). 

2 . With crime in the wider sense, as a breach of 
religious obligation, and the Divine punishment 
which it thereby merits, W'e do not propose here 
to deal, since they will be sufficiently discussed 
elsewhere {e.ff. Kihnys, Ksciiatology [Drcek]). 
Nevertheless, the gradual growth of a system of 
lurisiirudenee was so largely conditional by re- 
ligious belief that we cannot entirely put out of 
view the religious as distiju*,t from the legal aspect 
(see, generally, Maine, p. 381). Tlieir connexion is 
most strongly luarketl in tl»o case of the most 
important of all crimes, that of homicide. Jii the 
primitive age, for which our autlioiity is to be 
found not only in (lie Homeric poems, hut also in 
the writings of the Tragedians, so far as they 
reproduce the ohl legends, beliefs, and customs 
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f irevalent in the Epics now lost, it w as univiMsally 
lelicved tliat the slicdder of blood was pursueil and 
punished by the avengers ('Kpo'ws) of the slain man 
(/Esirli. Cho. 401; Soph. 7^/. 113). These su|»ri- 
natural visitants may l»e regarded as the emhodi- 
inciitof the curse pronounced by the injured victim 
Against the wrongdoer (/Escli. 'I'hrf), 70), or even 
as the punishment itself (Iloo'af). In Homer, how- 
ever, they never apjieur as punisiiing munlcr, but 
rather os protectors of parents against wrongs done 
to them by their children, and as guardians of the 
sanctities of family life. 'I’he mother of Meleager 
cursed her son for slaying her hrolher, and jnayed 
for his de.ath ; her inayer was heanl by the Ei inys 
that walks in darkness (//. ix. .571). Similarly, 
Avc find tEdij>us visited hy tln^ enrse of loeashi 
(Orf. xi. 280) ; the Erinyes were summoned to 
avenge the dishonour clone by Phomix to his 
father Amyntor {11. ix. 451) ; and, so far as eaii 
be seen, tliey were ready to visit every crime 
committed against the ties of family or society 
(Amcis-Hcntze on Od. ii. 1.35). There is nothing 
in Homer to sliow tliat the Erinyes diil not punish 
homicide in a proper case ; and, inasmueh as they 
avenged wrongs done to kindrc'd, they might well 
have been found harassing Orestes for the murder 
of his mother, if Homer had narrated lliis version 
of the story (T. I>. Seymour, Life in the. numeric 
AfjCy New York and London, 1907, p. 89). The 
subjects handled by the Tragic poeis, lieiiig more 
nearly concerned with the idea.s of crime and 
punishment, regularly present the Erinyes as the 
avengers of bloodshed, and more jiarticularly of 
the murder of kinsfolk. Their victim, driven 
from pla<;e to place, in his vain effort to escape 
(..Escli. Knm. 210), was attackeil by madness (Eur. 
Iph. Tanr. 1481) or wasting sickness (Dr. 39811'.), 
until lie either wuis released by death or etfected a 
reconciliation with those wdioiii lie liad wronged ; 
such was the fate of the matricides Orestes and 
Alcmieon. 

3. Again, in primitive times luiiiishnient was 
believed to be exaidod in this lim (//. iii. 278 is 
exceptional), and the vigil.ance of the retributory 
pow'er to be as unvarjdng as it W’as rc‘lcn(less. 
And, when experience seemed to show tliat the 
olfender often eseajied with impunity, it, was easy 
to reply that vengeance was certain, even if it 
was slow to come (vEsch. Ag. 58, iVTcptiTroo'oc 
'EpiriV ; Soph. Ant. 1074 ; Jebb on (Kd. (\)l. 1.536) ; 
and that retribution would visit his descendants, 
even if the original olfemler was allow ed to escape 
(II. iv. 160 ; Solon, frag. 4. 27 ft’.; Rohde, li. 

228). Until a comparatively late date this was 
oiiH of the excuses alleged by the Stoics, w ho w ere 
hard put to it to reconcile the existence of moral 
evil with tlieir doctrine of Providence (Pic. Ltd. 
Dear. iii. 90). Rut these cnule notions failed (o 
satisfy the curious inquirer or the .ardent chain pimi 
of Divine justice. ^Escliylus, a profound religions 
thinker, attempted to justify the gods hy (he as.scr- 
tion that the sin of the ancestor licgcts a tendency 
to sin in his descendants (Af/. 755-766), so Ih.at 
the actual sufferer is punisheii, not directly for liis 
ancestor’s guilt, hut because he liimself has yielded 
to temptation. Rut popular .suiierstitioii re<|uijcMl 
a Jess subtle solution. Even if the innocent must 
suffer for the guilty, it could not lie supposed that 
the guilty themselves escape altogether. Heiico 
came the belief in jiunislimcnt after death, which 
may properly be called post*Ilomeric, though it 
appears in an isolated passage of the Ncicvfa (Od. 
xi. 576-669 ; see Seymour, p. 468). It was a 
leading tenet in the iTeed of the devotees of 
Orphism (Plat. lien. 364 E; Rolnle, Vsyeh^*^ ii. 
128). The same aoctrino took firm resit in the 
convictions of tlie initi.ated, who liad avaihsl 
themselves of the reward ott'ered to the partici- 
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putorH in the Klcnsininn mysteries, that they, and 
they alone, could look forward to a blessed exist- 
ence after death (Soph. frag. 753) ; though how far 
it is correct to speak of the ‘ symbolism * of the 
mysteries theinsmvcs is a ditlicult and doubtful 
mi(‘stion (Ib)hde, i. 294 IF.), hrom such sources 
the doctrine spread even to nhilo.sophic circles, 
where it j)rovidcd tlie material for several of the 
myths in the writings of i’lato (Pluxiluy 110 11, 
Itcp. 614 B, Gorg, 523 A), as well as for those of his 
imitator Plutarch (S'e7'a Nwn.Vind. p. 56311'.; Gen. 
Sorr. p, 590), and was countenanced by the SUdes 
in their elForts to make common cause with the 
upholders of the popular religion (A. 0. Pearson, 
Pnuf merits of Zeno and Clea7itn.es ^ Cambridge, 1891, 
p. 146). 

4. The belief in the pow’er of the spirit of the mur- 
dered man to exact vengeance persisted throughout 
the historical age, but the practical consequences 
to the murderer in the attitude of his fellows were 
widely ditl'erent in Iloimuic society from those 
which prevailed at a later time. The homicide in 
Horner was under no di.sability, so long as he kept 
outside the range of the intluonco exercised by the 
clan among whom the murder was committed ; but 
within those limits liis life was forfeit fo tlie kins- 
incn of the murdered man {Od. xv. 271 IF.). So 
long as the munlerer remained at home, the kin.s- 
mcn Avere bound to exact the blood -penalty, if 
they themselves wished to avoid the wrath of the 
dead man’s ghost ; only by permanent exile, by 
renouncing for ever the ties of home and country, 
could even one who had accidentally caused the 
death of another escape from the vengeaiua} of the 
blood fcud. Such is the inference to be drawn from 
the fate of Patroclus {ll, xi. 769 IF., xxiii. 85 IF). 
But once he reached a now country, no moral dis- 
gra(!e and no religious tabu att aidied to the person 
of the fugitive murderer, although his act was 
delibern te. Even assassination scorns to excite no 
moral disap[»ro})ation {Od. xiii. 267). Exile, how- 
ever, was not always inevitable. If the relatives 
were willing to accept a fine, the murderer might 
by a payment acsieptable to them compound for 
his life, and remain at home {II. ix. 628-632). 
There is nothing hero of ceremonial uncleanness, 
or of the propitiation of an olFcnded deity (liohde, 
j. 271); a murder is a wrong done to the family 
which has lost a member, and it is for them to 
exact a suitable expiation. The only reference to 
judicial ])roceedings in connexion with homicide is 
in the description of the shield of Achilles {II. 
xviii. 497-508). Unfortunately, however, critics 
are not agrc.ed on the nature of the trial scene; 
and tho question is still open whether the Issue to 
be tried before the elders was one of fact — had the 
blood*i)rice been paid or not? — or whether the 
community had undertak<*n lo decide the que.stion 
of right, when a blood-price had been ottered and 
refused. (See, on the one hand, Seymour, p. 89, 
and IdpsiuH, if is attische liechtf p. 4 ; and, on the 
other. Leaf, in /or., and Maine, p. 406.) 

5. When we pass to historiiwil times, we find 
an entirely ditt’erent state of attairs. The only 
adequate explanation of tho change seems to be 
that in tho interval a new religious influence had 
grown up, strong enough to modify completely 
the (Ireek conception of murder. This was tho 
Delphic cult of Apollo, which at one and the same 
time emphasized the moral guilt of the shedder 
of blood, and by its cercnionie.s of purification 
opened the means of escape from tho need for a 
blood-requital. But it is not easy to understand 
why tlie possibility of compounding by a money 
line, wiruh the Homeric poems attest, should have 
given way to a stricter estimate of guilt (Rohde, i. 
267 ; DcmosUienes, xxiii. 28, 33), which appears to 
be a ruveisiou to tho primitive rule that every 


murder must bo expiated by blood (A>ch. Cho. 
311). ft has usually been inferred that the prac- 
tiee of Homeric soiuety was a temporary deviation 
duo to special conditions, which suspended the 
normal development of Ureek ethics (T. Gomperz, 
Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., 1901, ii. 4). 

6. The Athenian criminal code,— TTow’ever this 
may he, when we nt length reach the system 
administered by tlie Athenian courts, we find 
that the punishment no longer depends upon the 
choice of the individual avenger, lait is prtsscrilied 
by the State (Deniosth. xxiii. 69), although the 
kinsman is still required to appear as the instru- 
ment wliieh sets the law in motion, unless tho 
murderer has been forgiven by bis victim before 
his death (i6. xxxvii. 59). The circumstances and 
motive of the homicide are no longer regarded 
as iiidittcrent, hut tho various grades of guilt 
are distinguished with precision. Thus (1) the 
supreme court of the Areopagus, instituted, ac- 
cording to (ho legend, on tlie oeeiision of the trial 
of Orestes, had jurisdiction in cases of wilful homi- 
cide {<h6ros The judges w'cre the Council 

of the Areopagus, a body recruited from those 
who liad served the idFice of are/um and had 
passed a suhsequent scrutiny, under tho presi- 
dency of the ‘ king ’ archon, who, as exercising 
the priestly functions of tho old kings, tosUliea 
by his presence to the religious character of a 
trial for olood-guiltinesH. The penalties of death 
and confiscation of goods followed a conviction 
(Demosth. xxi. 43). The Areopagus also had 
jurisdiction over cases of wounding w ith malicious 
intiCnt {rpavfjLa tK vpovolas), of arson (iri/pxaid), and 
of poisoning {ipap/iaKwv tdr rts diroKTrlvip 5oi's). The 
penalty for wounding and for poisoning, if death 
dul not result, was banishment and confiscation of 
property ; if the poisoning was followed by death, 
it was punished in the same manner as murder 
commilted by violent methods. 

(2) The second of the (courts dealing with homicide 
sat at the Palladion, a sanctuary of Pallas, outside 
the walls, on the east side of Athens. Here w’ere 
tried cases of involuntary homicide, and of con- 
8})iraey against the life of another (/JocXecais : Arist. 
Itesjp Am. 67. 3), as well as those relating to the 
killing of a slave, a resident alien, or a foreigner. 
The sentence on a person foun<l guilty of involun- 
Liry homicide required him to remain in exile until 
he had appeased the relatives of tho deceased, or, 
if he failed to do so, for a delinite (but not ascer- 
tained) period. The death of a non-citizen seems 
also to have been punishable with banishment. 

(3) Not far from tho Palladion was the Delphinion, 
or Temple of Apollo Delphinios, where all were 
tried who alleged that thebomicido commil|fed was 
jusliliahle or excusable. The examples given arc 
tho slaying of an adulterer taken in the act, death 
on the batlle-lield in consequence of mi.staken 
identity, and the fatal result of an athletic 
c.onl.est. 

(4) Of minor importance W'as tho court in the 
precinct of the hero Phreatus (Lipsius, p. 130), on 
the Pineijs peninsula, where any person was tried 
wdio, while in exile for involuntary homicide, was 
accused of murder or malicious wounding com- 
mitted before he Avent into exile. In such circum- 
stances tho accused pleaded his case from a boat 
moored off the coast. 

Tho judges in the three courts last-mentioned 
were a body known as the iifdrai, 51 in numl^r, 
about whose qualifications and mode of appoint- 
ment there is no iiiformaiion ex(!ept the vague 
.s(atemcnt that they were chosen from among the 
wx‘ll-horn citizens. Their number may be explained 
by the ‘ king ’ archon being counted as one of them, 
or may be due to the same principle as prevailed in 
the jury-courts— tho necessity of an odd number in 
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order to Hecure Uic <leci.sion of a inaiority (LipsiuH, 
p. 18; of liorwise Gilbert, Htuulhurh d. fjr. Stftnts- 
oHerthunuir^f p. 136). This system seems to have 
lasted from the time of Draco until about the yciar 
400 B.C., when, in place of tho ephetm^ a pamd of 
ordinary jurymen (^Xtacrrat) was substituted (ld[)- 
sius, p. 41). The president in these courts was 
always tho ‘ kin;^’ archon. 

(6) Lastly, there is tho court of the Prytaneum, 
composed of the four tribal ‘kings’ (0cXo/9a(riXtis) 
together with the ‘king’ archon^ wdio, when tho 
actual criminal could not be discovered, conducted 
a ceremonial trial of the weapon or of any other 
inanimate object, such as a stone or a piece of 
timber, by means of which a death luul been tiaused. 
At the comdusioii of the trial tho inanimate instru- 
ment of deatli was cast beyoml the boundaries of 
tho State. A similar proceeding took place if 
tho death was due to an animal (Arist. JCesp. 
Atk. 67. 4). Here we have obviously the sur- 
vival of a custom which went back to a remote 
antiquity. 

Tn regard to trials for homicide, the following 
])oints of interest may be noted, [a) The connexion 
of the trial with the primitive blood-feud is pre- 
served in the requirement that tlie prosecution 
must bo undertaken b^y tin*, nearest relatives of the 
deceased, {h) Tho trial always took place in the 
open air, in order to avoid any possilue pollution 
to those present from being under tho same roof 
with tho accused, (c) The fact that the place of 
trial was always a temple is derived from tiie time 
when the slayer >vas protected by the right of 
asylum, until he had agreed with his adversaries on 
tho amount of the blood-price, {d) 'I’lio acemsed 
could withdraw himstdf from the trial not later 
than the conclusion of his opening speech (Demosth. 
xxiii. 69), ami, so long as tie remained abroad. Ins 
life was protected; but, if he returned to Athens, 
he could oe put to death with impunity, {e) (Cere- 
monial purification was required before even an 
involuntary homicide could bo restored to his full 
rights. { / ) The court of tho A reopagus was closely 
associated with the ctilt of the Krinyes, >vho appear 
as tho accusers of (Jrestes not only in ^lischylus, 
but in the acemunt preserved in Demo.sth. xxiii. 66 
(llohdc, I). ‘269). 

At Sparta, cases of homiende were tried Ijcforo 
tlio council of ehlers (yepovaLa), where other public 
proceedings also took place (Arist. Pol. iii. 1, i27r)b, 
10). From a case in which permanent exile was 
tho penally for an act of involuntary homicide 
committed in childhood (Xen. Arutb. iv. viii. 25), 
it has been inferred that the rule of primitive 
society had received banlly any modification. For 
oflences punishable with death the Si)artans adopted 
tho curious rule that, if a man was once acquitted, 
be remained still liable to stand a second trial 
(Gilbert, p. 89). The death penally was carried 
out hy night ; and the condemned man was either 
strangled in prison or throwui from a height into a 
hollow calletl ^ald5as (Pint. Ages. 19 ; Time. i. 134). 
Wo hear also of banishment, disfranchi.scment, and 
money lines being inflicted as punishments; but 
our information is so meagre that wo can sehlom 
distinguish the various crimes to which they were 
assigned ; it appears, liow ever, that cowardice in 
battle was punishable with exile (Time. v. 72), and 
iraidepaarla with permanent disfrancliiscmcnt (Pint . 
Mor. p. 237 C). Tn Tkeotia murder trials took 
place before the council (Xen. Hell. Vii. iii. 6). 

To return to Athens : it is desirable, before pro- 
ceeding further, to mention certain salient charao- 
toristies of the administration of the Athenian 
criminal law wdiich distinguish it from the system 
established in Great ITritain. Kvery criminal pro- 
ceeding was assigned to the oflice of a magistrate 
or board, who took charge of the necessary docu- 


ments, heard all the preliminary appliciaiuns, and 
presided at the actual trial, llut ll»ese ollicials 
were very far from exercising the funclions of a 
modern judge. They had no legal training or 
experience, I nit w'ere simply laymen holding oflice 
for a year, a few lieing chosen hy elect ion, hut the 
niaj\»rity ow ing their position to the chance of tho 
lot. Their duties were for the most part minis- 
terial, and at the trial they exercised no control 
over the jury, who were supreme as rejircsenting 
tho sovereign peoph*. These latter — in criminal 
trials a panel, generally 601 in number and often 
far larger, chosen by an e.l a borate system from a 
body of 6000 dicasts annually enrolled — were little 
apt to stop ail irrelevant argument, if it ai)p(!aled 
to their fancy, or to require every statement of an 
advocate to be proved by strict evidence (Maliafl'y, 
Social Life in (Ircccc^, London, 1877, J^. 387 tt.). 
Their freedom from resjionsihility tempted them to 
decide according to tbti caprice ot‘ tl»c moment, and 
their ignorance enable<l auvocates to misrcj)re,scut 
the law witliout any check but the speech of the 
other side. Moreover, they w'ero often sw'ayed by 
political j)rejudiee and passion, and even, as we are 
credibly informed, were prcjiarcd to swell tlie State 
revenues by conliscatiou of the goods of the accused 
in order to improve the security for the jurymen’s 
pay (Aristoph. Eg. 1359 f.; Lysias, xxvii. 1). They 
voted by ballot, and a simple luajority prevailed. 
In many eases the sentence was lix<‘d by law (d^wj' 
dripiffToi ) ; Imt, where it was left to tho discretion 
of the court (dydj/ rigT;r(is), the jurors liad only a 
choice botwc-cn two alternatives, as presented to 
them by the contemling parties. It is ol>vious that 
any wider liberty w'ould have been attended with 
serious practical diflicultics. 

If the crime of treason {TpoSoffla) was not jire- 
eiscly defined in tlu‘ir code, it w'as not because 
the Athenians eared little about tlie security of 
their constitutional liberty. Du tlie <!(>nt rary, tlie 
names of Jlarmodius and Aristogiton weie always 
elierlshed, and special privileges granted to their 
descendants, in order that the Athenians might 
never forget the dangers from which their ancestors 
htul been li berated. Charges against ( ho oligarchi- 
cal party of conspiring against the dcunocracy 
(Aristoph. Eg. 236), or against some p(»])nlar leader 
a.s aiming at a tyranny, were freely bandied to and 
fro during the troublous times of llio Ikdojumnesian 
War: ‘Aye “conspiracy” and “tyrant,” these 
with you are all in all, | Whatsoe’er is brought 
before you, be the matter great or small ’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 488f.,tr. Kogers). The iiiquulaiicc. at tacbe<l 
to the safety of the democraey is altestiMl by the 
provision of a special process {( l(rayyt\la) for the 
imiicacbinent of traitors. Historically, indeed, it 
may be regarded as a survival of the only form of 
criminal procedure known to the primitive State, 
in which there Is no distinction betw een a criminal 
trial and an act of legislation (Maine, pp. 3s.3, 393). 
Hut in prairt ice tliis solemn iiroceediiig was reserved 
for the trial and piinislimcnt of serious public 
oflences which do not admit of delay (Harnoer. s.if. 
daayytXla). A law of Soloii entriisled tlie Areo- 
pagus with tlio trial of tlmse who eonsjdrod to 
overthrow the democracy (Arist. Jicsp. Ath. 8.4); 
but it was at a later date— wdiieh lias been fixed as 
cither about the iiilldfoof ihelfli ceiifiiry (Lipsius, 
p. 192), or soon after the fall of the Four llutidred 
(Thallieim, in Ilcrnirs, xxwii. [1902j 312 IV. ) - -that 
a coiiiprehensivo enactment enumeraling and de- 
fining various treasonable acts {vSfios dffayyfXriKd^) 
was passed into law'. The oflences comprised in 
it may be divitled rouglily into four classes: (1) 
attempts to overthrow the (auistilutioii, either 
aetual or constructive ; (2) the trcacdierous surrender 
of a fortified place or of a military or naval force ; 
(3) desertion to the enemy, or assistance given to, 
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or briljes reotuved from, ilieiii ; ^ (4) corrupt ii^vico 
givon l)y a spowtli in tlic assembly (Hypcria. iii. 22). 
Either as iiurbided in the scope of this enactment 
or as authorized }>y earlier or separate legislation, 
wo find provision ma<le for juoceeding by impeach- 
ment against those who made <leceitful promises to 
tlm people, ainl against ambassadors who were false 
to their duty (Demostli. xix. 277, xx. 135). The 
procedure, as miglit have been expected, was en- 
tirely dilleront from that of an ordinary criminal 
indictment. An impeachment might be either in- 
stituted before the Countul of the Five Iliindred or 
brought ilirect to the Assembly. In the former 
event, if the Council approved the prosecution, the 
accused was forthwith arrested (or held to bail in 
a case of les.scr importance), and the BeafioOirai 
M'ere authorized to Viring the matter before the 
Assemblv. If the matter came in the first instance 
before the people, it ivas eustoinary to <lirect a 
preliminary investigation by the Council ; and 
from that point the lu'ocedure was the same as if it 
had been initiated i)efore tiie Council. The trial 
was either held in the Assembly, or, according to 
the im>re usual practice, remitted to one of the 
ordinary laiv-courts. If the trial took place in a 
law-court, the number of dic^nsts was at least 1000, 
and \vc road of as many as 25(K) being empanelled 
(DinanjJi. i. 62). The jieiialty was usually deatli 
and confiscation of goods, and invariably so after 
about the middle of the 4tfi cent.; but there arc 
grounds for thinking that before this time it 
was subject to assessment, or was sometimes fixed 
beforehand by the people, conditionally upon 
conviction. As an additional penalty, in order 
to mark the enormity of the crime, the body of 
a traitor was refuseu burial in Attica (Hyperid. 
ii. 20).* In early times, in order to encourage 
prosecutors to undertake proceedings, it was pro- 
vidc<l that any one who failed to obtain a fifth 
part of tlio votes should not be liable to the usual 
line of loot) drachma* ; but in the year 330, when 
the facilities thus given were abused, the privilege 
had boen witlnlrawn (Demostli. xviii. 250). 

IMio remedy of fl(rayy€\la was also prescribed for 
certain oirences of a less serious character, such as 
official maladministration, particularly in the ofltcc 
of an arbitrator or in the dockyards ; and also to 
rectify wrongs committed against those who were 
in a dependent position, or had special claims to pro- 
tection, such as orphans or heiresses. In the latter 
case tlio process, though called by the same name, 
was altogether different, but was distinguished 
from the ordinary indictment in various respects, 
to the advantage of the prosecution. Thus the 
prosecutor (1) was not restricted in point of time, 
but was allow'ed to speak as long as he wished; 
(2) was subject to no penalty, if he failed to secure 
a fifth part of the votes ; and (3) w'as not required 
to make use of a writ of summons {Trp6<rK\‘n<nt) wdieii 
laying his plaint (Wyse on Isicus, iii. 46). But, 
instead of going to the Council or to the Assenihly, 
the prosecutor made liis ‘ denunciation * to the 
chief fttchon {Mvvfiof), avIio exercised a criminal 
jurisdiction in this matter corresjxmding to his 
official superintendence of inheritance case.s. The 
chief archon was, in fact, in a position similar to 
that of an English Lord Chancellor, who, as repre- 
Rented nowadays by the judges of tlie Chancery 
Division, ha.s full jurisdiction over the persons and 
properties of his w’ards, and can punish for con- 
tein])t of Court tliose who offend against his 
decrees (cf. Demostli. xliii. 75). But, wTiereas the 

i A famotis iiinlAnce of a trial of this kind was the prosecution 
iriKtitutcd l>y Lv<Miru:n8 ajfainst Lcocrates, wlio was allp^ed to 
have altandoned his coxintry after the fatal battle of Chmronea. 

- It is intcrcMtinif to find that the last-named provision was a 
tnulitional usa^'e of imnieniorial antiquity, since it is implied in 
tin? story of tliu burial of Polynices by his sister Antiirone (see 
Kur. iVtun. IIWO). • 


English judge exercises plenary |>ower8, the Athen- 
ian archon, apart from a limited power of imposing 
a fine, only conducted the interlocutory proceed- 
ings and prepanul the case for the decision of the 
dicasts. In this connexion we are informed that 
the analogous offence of injuring parents included, 
liesides corporal injury, refusal of fooil and lodging, 
and neglect in performing the customary rites at 
the tomb. A son convicted of maltreatment of 
parents was punished with complete disfranchise- 
ment i&Tijula), hut the procedure m his case was by 
way of an ordinary indictment before the archon 
(Lipsius, p. 351). Whether there was any other 
penalty is unknown ; but, even apart from a prose- 
cution, candidates for oflice were liable to bo re- 
jected on the scrutiny (SoKifia<rla), and speakers in 
the Assembly ran a similar risk, if it could be 
shown that tney were guilty of undutiful conduct. 
Proceedings for injury done to orplians and 
heire.sses {ivlKXijpoi) might be taken against their 
miardians, and in the latter case also against their 
husbands, or their nearest male relatives, if these 
attempted to avoid the obligation imposed uiHin 
them either to marry the heiress or to furnish her 
with a suitable dowry. The penalty was assess- 
able by the court ; but, though Isssus (iii. 47) speaks 
of the extreme punishment as applicable to such 
cases, it is unlikely that the offence usually entailed 
more than a heavy fine together with disfranchise- 
ment. There w'as also the ottence of injuring an 
orphan’s estate (ofxou dptpaviKov KaKuacw), which 
appears to include misappropriation or unlawful 
retention, as well as fraudulent or negligent mis- 
management. As another parallel to the Lord 
Chancellor’s powers, it may be mentioned that the 
chief archon had jurisdiction in lunacy ; for to him 
was preferred an indictment by tlio relatives, when 
it was alleged that any one had become incapable 
of managing his private affairs (Arist. Jiesp. A th. 
66. 6).* The chioi archon had also jurisdiidion in 
the indictment for idleness {dpylas ypaip-ff), generally 
supposed to have been capable of enforcement 
against a man who liad no property and refused to 
exert himself in order to obtain an honest living. 
Unfortunately, the information respecting it is 
scanty, hut it has recently been suggested (Lipsius, 
p. 34*0) that its real purpose was not so much 
educational as to vindicate the concern of the State 
for the due preservation of family property, and to 
punish the dissipation or improper alienation of an 
inheritance. Draco is said ^ have made death the 
penalty (Pint. Sol. 17), but Solon (or Plsistratus) 
substituted a fine of 100 drachma) on the first and 
second conviction, and complete disfranchisement 
on the third (Poll. viii. 89). 

The * king* archon, whom wo have already mot 
in connexion with murder trials, was the presiding 
magistrate in prosecutions for impiety (dtr^/Seta). 
This offence had a wide ambit, ranging from acts 
of sacrilege to the expression of speculative opinions 
on tiic origin and government of the universe. It 
corresponds, therefore, in part to blasphemy, which 
is still an indictable offence in England, although 
prosecutions are nowadays practically unknown. A 
prosecution for impiety was a convenient weapon 
in the hands of the obscurantists, if they desired to 
check the ^^owtli of revolutionary opinion, or to 
interfere with the teaching of a successful op- 
ponent. Thus it was used against Diagoras^ of 
Melos and Theodorus the Cyrenaic, for miDlishing 
atheistic doctrine (schol. on Aristoph. Han. 323 ; 
Diog. Laert. ii. 101) ; against Anaxi^oras for call- 
ing the sun a fiery mass (Diels, Fragimntc der 
Vorsokratiker, i.* [Berlin, 1906] 294) ; against Pro- 
1 Tlie boBt-known Inutance !■ that of Sophocles, ad^ainst whom 
proceedings of this kind are said to have been taken by his son 
lophon (K<f. Soph.\ Plat. Mor. p. 7W A>— although the story 
may well have arisen from the malicious gibe of a comic poet 
(Lipsius, p. 8M>. 
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tagoras for opening his trealise on the gods with a 
profession of inability to nay whether they existed 
or not, or what they wore (Diels, ii/-*[l907J 525); 
and against Socrates, whose indictment charged 
iuiii witli corrupting the young men by introducing 
the worship of deities other than those recognizetl 
by the State (Plato, Apol. 24 B). On the other 
hand, Alcibiades was impeached {elariyy^^^Orj) on the 
delation {pifivvats) of an informer for holding a 
mock celebration of the Kleusinian mysteries in his 
own house (Pint, Alcib. 22) ; and an information 
{fvd€i^is) was laid against Andocides for taking 
part in a sacrificial act, while under a ilisability 
previously imposed (Andoc. i. 71). The sacri- 
legious robl)ery of sacred property from a temple 
was treated as a distinct crime, ana was punishahle 
with death, deprivation of the right of burial, and 
confiscation of goods, on an indictment preferred 
before the thesmothetee {ypa<l>i} lepocrvXLa^). Thus 
various forms of procedure may have been open to 
the accuser, as Demosthenes (xxii. 27) takes oc<;a- 
sion to remark ; but, so far as our information 
goes, the trial always took place before a heliastie 
court. A single exception, known to us from the 
7th speech of Lysias, relates to the charge of 
uprooting the stump {aj}K6s) of a sacred olive-tree. 
Here the cause was pleaded before the Couiudl of 
the Areopagus, unefer whose supervision these 
olive-trees had been placed. In this ctuse the 
punishment was fixed by law* — death for destroy- 
ing a tree, and banishment for removing a stump. 
For impiety in general, however, the pcnalty-- 
death, banishment, confiscation of goods, or money 
fine— was left to the assessment of the jury, as is 
known from the celebrated trial of Socrates. 

Adultery (/ioix^fa) was treated at Athens as a 
criminal oUence, and was punished with severity, 
as was natural in a society which tolerated concu- 
binage. The adulterer might bo prosecuted on an 
indictment laid before the t/iesmofhctcp (Arist. 
Jicsjj, Ath. 59. 3), and the sentence w'as probably 
left to the dci’.ision of the court (Tdpsius, p. 432). 
But the injured husband could also take the law 
into liis own hands. Ho might either kill the 
adulterer, and plead iustifiablo homicide in answer 
to any proceedings taKen against him ; or he might 
detain or exact sureties from him, until ho w'as 
satisfied by a money payment. In the latter case, 
however, the alleged adulterer could maintain an 
action for false imprisonment (dSkws elpxOijmi wj 
potx^v) against the husband, and, if successful, was 
released from any undertaking he had given under 
duress. If the husband continued to live with a 
declared adulteress, ho suflered disfranchisement ; 
and the adulteress herself was forbidden to enter 
the temples or to wear the customary ornaments of 
free women. If she infringed these restrictions, 
she might be subjected with impunity to any injury 
short of death ([Dcm.] lix. 87). Stringent ponaitie.H 
were in force against those who procured youths 
or girls for immoral purposes (Tpoaya^elas), and 
a total disability was imposed automatically upon 
those Avho had prostitute themselves, so that, if 
they exercised any civil right, they became liable 
to an indictment {ypa4>^ iraip-fyreus), and, if con- 
victed, to be sentenced to death. Cf. also art. 
Adultery (Hreek). 

In dealing with other crimes of violence against 
persons or property, we have to take into a(;count 
a large variety of procedure. Thus Demosthenes 
(xxii. 25 ff.), having occasion to point out that 
Solon, in providing diflerent remedies for single 
crimes, intended to ensure that no law-breaker 
should go free by reason of the i^ovcrty or in- 
capacity of his accuser, illustrated his remarks by 
the example of theft, in which the injured party 
might proceed either by way of arrest (dirayfary?)), 
by leading the magistrates tuemselves to the spot 


where the culprit was to be found and requiring 
them to seize him (d^Z/y^^ats), by an ordinal y 
indictment {ypa<pii)^ or, lastly, by a civil ad ion 
{Uku]). Similarly, he thinks it dillieulL to imagine 
that any one who was juovod to havu comiiiiltcd 
assault and battery could escape |miiisliiiient at 
Athens (liv. 17). For, in the first place, an action 
for slander {naKtjyoplas dUrj) had been d(‘vised to 

{ ircvcnt tlic commission of the offence at all, or at 
east to minimize its occurrence ; and, if it was 
committed, in addition to the ordinary indictment 
for assault {ypatpi} I'/S/itws), there was an action for 
battery (S/ai? aULai), or, if the offence was so grave 
as to require it, a prosecution for unlawful wound- 
ing {rpavparot) before the Areopagus (see above). 
In certain circumstances there wius still another 
remetly. When Demosthenes, acting as chorr,g7is 
at the Dionysia, was grossly assaulted by Midias, 
in.stead of contenting himself with a personal 
suit, he made a public complaint {irpof^oXi)) before 
the Assembly in order to obtain tlic antborizatiou 
of the jieople for the institution of proceed- 
ings. The object, of course, was to make full use 
of the prejudice which would be excited against 
the defenuant by a decree of the people ; and 
perhaps, in the ease of an aspiring politician, it 
might be more advantageous to obtain the ad- 
vertisement of a public debate on his wrongs than 
to rest content with the satisfatftion to be gained 
from a bcliastic court alone. But the irpo^oXifi had 
only a limited range, being confined, ucconling 
to our authorities, , as now interpreted (l.ipsius, 
p. 214 f.), to charges against sycophants, i.c. false 
accusers, or those who luwl made use of legal pro- 
ceedings in order to extort money, or for some 
fraudulent purpose, but only when their false 
professions had misled the people ; and against 
those who committed an outrage during the pro- 
gress of certain religious festivals, such as tJie 
Dionysia or Kleusinia. If a vote was given 
against the accusetl {Karax^tporovla), the ]>roscc.utor 
proceeded to lay his complaint before tlie t/usnio' 
thetm (Arist. Mesp, Ath. 59. 2), and the trial 
proceeded in tlio ordinary way. 'riiere was, liow- 
ever, one pe(;uliarity which, according to a recent 
view, attached to the trial of a tt/jo/SoXt) as dis- 
tinguished from all other prosecutions in which the 
punishment was assessable by the court. In 
ordinary cases, as we have already seen, tlio 
judges were compelled to select one of two 
alternatives ; but, in the speech against Mi<liaH, 
Demosthenes invites the jury to assoss any penalty 
which they think adequate, and implies that this 
may range from death or confiscation of goods to a 
paltry fine (§§ 21, 151, 152). (See (lood win’s Dcnn/.'t- 
thenes against Midias^ Cambridge, 1906, p. IGl ; 
otherwise, Lipsius, p. 218.) 

Of the other processes mentioned above, tlie most 
im|)ortant was the arrest^ which M as am»lical)lc to 
certain classes of t>f!enders, when ojieiily detected 
in crime. Tliese Mere knoM’n ctnnpreheiisively as 
malefactors {KaKovpyoi), and sj)ecifically as thieves 
(/tX^iTTat, a term not including every otrcmicr of 
this kind, but only such as stole by night or in a 
gymnasium, or, ii the theft took place by day 
and under other conditions, stole property of the 
value of more than fifty (Irachmie, or, if the crime 
was committed in the harbours, of more than 
ten draclim.'o [Demosth. xxiv. 113]), kidnappers 
{dvSpairodiffTal), liighM'ayineii (XwTroSyrac), l>urglars 
(Totx«puxo0» *Dnl pick]) 0 (“kets {fiaWavTiordpLoi). Such 
ca.scs came under the jurisdiction of the police 
magistrates knoM ii as the Eleven, and the punish- 
ment was death. If the crime was admitted, 
punishment followed at once ; but, if it was denied, 
the culprit was kei)t in durance until trial (Arist. 
Jksp. Ath. 52. 1), unless ho was bailed out by tlireo 
citizens (Autiph. v. 17). The process of arrest 
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seems gradually to have been cxtciule<l, ho that it 
was somctiinca einjdoyed against innrdercrs, as in 
the speech of Antiplion, ik c(r(k Jfnrodkf and in 
that of Lysias against Agoratus. An entirely 
distinct application of iJn; jnocess must be recog- 
nized when it was directed against those who, 
while under disability (drt/toO, had usurped the 
privilcg( 3 s which tliey had forfeited, and against 
exiles who had returned home. In the last- 
nientioiied cases the penalty was assessable, except 
for tliose Avlio wore already under ban of death, if 
the intending prosecutor had not snlheicnt strength 
or courage to arrest the felon liimself, he could 
fetch a magistrate to the spot and get him to act 
It is probable that this proceeding was 
the complement of arrest, and applicable to tho 
same crimes ; but the evidence is scanty, and 
touches only the cases of theft (Demosth. xxii. 
26), tho harbouring of fugitives, and the secret 
retention of State property {Suid. s.v,). 

There is often mentumed, in conjunction with 
arrest, the process of ivfornuUion This 

answers to the second kiml of arrest meniioned 
above, and was emidoycd against State-debtors, 
returned exiles, murderers, and generally all who, 
being under disability, frcrjiiented places or per- 
forme<l acts from wdiich tliey were excluded by 
law. Til the case of State -debtors the presiding 
officers were the ihr.smothcke (Demosth. xxiv. 22); 
in other cases the Eleven (A rist. Ik^ip. Afh. 52. 1). 
The penalty naturally varied according to the 
gravity of (be ofVence, and was often assessable, as 
ill the ease of a <lis4inaliliccl dicast assuming to act 
as such (Avist. liesp, At/i. Oil. 11); hut, if a Slate- 
debtor usurped the functions of a public oliicial, he 
was liable to the <leatli-pcnalty (Demosth. xx. 
156). 

If a man wliose goods had been stolen was cither 
unable or unwilling to use tho process of arrest, lie 
might jirocccd by way of indictment for theft {ypatftn 
AfXoir^s) before tho thpftmotheta\ as an nllcrriativo to 
the civil action for the same delict. Draco’s code 
had made death the solo penalty for theft (Pint. 
Sol. 17), but later legislation allowed t he court to 
fix tho penalty. Imprisoninent might be intlictcd 
in addition to the main penalty, and disfranchise- 
ment followed a conviction. 

For personal injury resulting from an assault, or 
for acts of shameful and indecent insult to the 
person of child, woman, freeborn man, or slave, the 
appronriato remedy w'as an indictment for wanton 
assault (I'lfiptus yfKi(fnj), before the themnothetfr. Tho 
essence of tho ofTcnco, as distinguished from tho 
battery wdiicli might bo made the foundation of a 
civil action {aULai SIkt]), lay in the motive which 
pronijited the outward act, A mere blow, accord- 
ing to Arist otle {Rhet. i. 1,3. 1374a, 13), is not neces- 
sarily a sign of wantonTi(?SH, but only when tho 
object to be attained is the disgrace of the suflerer 
or tho jilcasure of the striker. 'J’lie penalty was 
assessable, and might amount to deatli in serious 
cases ; but it was subject to the piuailiar provision 
that the vote was taken immediately after the 
verdict on tho main issue, without the usual op- 
portunity being given to the parties to recommend 
(heir respective assessments (Lij)sius, p. 428 f.). 

We must next consider oflcnces (ronnectcil wdth 
tin; unlawful assumption or fraudulent exercise of 
civil privileges. Pericles had carried a law that 
an Athmiian citizen must bo the ollspring of a 
fatiuu* and mother who were both Athenians 
(Avi'.t. Pr.s’/). Ath. 20. 4); and it was re enacted in 
the iin honship of Kmdidcs, with a saving clause to 
guard exist ing riglits. Any one who exercised the 
rights of a eilizon without being entitled to them 
was liable to imliclmcnt by a common informer as 
an alien (t>v/as ypa(p^), ami, if convicted, was sen- 
tenced to be sold as a Hlave. Further, if such u 


person procured his acquittal by bribery or collusion, 
ho w’as amenable to the same penalty {dupo^evlat 
ypaaftii). Similarly, a resident alien (p^toikos), who 
neglected to enroll himself under a patron, could bo 
indicted {arpoaTaalov ypo.<t>’fi) before the third nrehon^ 
known as the * poleniarcli,’ who exercised over 
plroLKoi tho same jurisdiction which belonged to 
the chief archon in r<‘gard to full citizens. 

U is obvious that, the cxisLcnce of suc.h proceedings opened % 
favourable Held for the crime of malicious prosecution, and 
helped to swell the class of persons who made their living by 

S ing on the fears of their fellow-citizens. Tho plays of Aris- 
anoH are full of refereneca to Iho eontempl.ible class of 
Hycophaitls which flourished during the latter part of the 5th 
cent., and, in order to protect society against their depredations, 
tho fullest opportunity was given to proceed against them by 
indictment or otherwise (Isocr. xv. 318 ff.), and the assessment 
of the penalty was in the dist'.retion of the court. 

Tt is remarkable that the olfence of perjury— the 
onlj crime which Homer {II. iii. 278) mentions as 
visited with punishment after death — was con- 
sidered, if committed by a witne.^is in tho course 
of a trial, to diunand nothing more than a civil 
remedy {ypevSopaprvplojp SUi}) ; altlioiigh disfranchise- 
ment was one of tho consequences which might 
result if the defendant lost such an action (Isams, 
V. 17) ; and it followed automatically if ho was 
convicteil thret*. times. On the other hand, falsely 
to sw'ear to the service of a summons rendered tho 
p<!rjurcr liable criminal proceedings {yl/evdoKXrjTftas 
ypatfit))y in wliich ho might even l>e punished with 
death (Demosth. liii. 18). A triple conviction led 
to tho same result as the similar conviction of a 
Iierjured witness. 

An indictment for bribery {Sibpuv) might he laid 
not only against uthcials, hut against all others 
who rt‘ceived, or gave, or promised a bribe, with 
the object of conferring or })rocuring an advantage 
to the iletriment of tlu^ Stale or of any individual 
eitizeu. Moreover, a magistrate who, at the ex- 
j>iration of his term of ollice, was convicted, at 
the scrutiny conducted by the Xcyiaral, of having 
embezzled or taken bribes, was lined ten times tho 
amount in (luestion (Arist. Reap. Ath. 54. 2). The 
penalty of tenfold compensation also attached to a 
conviction on the general indictment, and was 
exaittcd from any olliitial convicted of the om- 
hezzlenicnt of public funds, on an indictment 
before the thssmothctfn {kXottt] ^i/jpoaluv, or Upup, 
XpvlpdTuiv). A separate indictment (Stxao-poO) ex- 
isted to meet the case of bribes given to, or 
received by, a member of the Assembly, tho 
Council, or the jury-panel, or an advocate 
(<ruvi 57 opos), for the purpose of intluencing a 
decision by any of the l^odics concerned. The 
only penalty mentioned is that of death (Isocr. 
viii. 50). 

Tlio earliest, rccorrlod instance of Uio bribery of a jury is that 
of Anytus, afterwards notorious as the accuser of Socrates, who 
succeeded by this means in escaping an adverse verdict after 
the failure of the expediiiou to I’ylos in 409 (Arist. liesp. Ath. 
27). Demosthenes is said to liavo been ordered to pay a flne of 
fifty talents in connexion with the affair of llarpalus (Pint. 
/}em. 26); but neither from this not entirely cretlible state- 
ment, nor from the mention by Dinurchus of the death-penalty 
(i. CO), can any inference be dra\vn os to tho penalties iricfdunt to 
an ordinary prosecution for hrihery. 

Debasing the coinage was a crime punishable 
with death (Demosth. xx. 167, xxiv. 212). 

Military offences were tried before the generals, 
with a jui^ (H)nijK).'^ed of tho comra<les of tho 
oftendor. Our authorities distinguish refusal to 
join when summoned (do-rpare/as), cowardice in tho 
ranks (AtTroraf/oe), loss of the .shield in flight, and 
corresponding delinquencies in tho naval .service 
(dvavpaxkvf Xivopavrlov). Conviction was followed 
by loss of civic rights, hut not by confiscation of 
property. 

If a State-debtor procured the erasure of his 
name from the register without liquiilating the 
debt, both he and tho oliicial by who.se neglect or 
fraud the State had been prejudiced were liable to 
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indictment before the thcsvwthcUr. (Aypatfilov) ; and 
any one whose name was wrongly insorted could 
take similar proceedings against the wrongdoer 
[4^€v5tyypa<li7}s), or if the proper ollicer did not 
erase his name after he Inul paid (/^oiAecjews). 

The general formula dolining grades of punish- 
ment <listinguishcs bodily .stijferbiy arul mmicy 
payment ( 6 ,ti Tradelv f) diroTuiTai). I )cath, as wo 
nave seen, was not infrequently imposed by law ; 
but, on the whole, the temper of the administra- 
tion was lenient, and a death sentence was less 
frequent in i)ractue than might have been ex- 
pected from the place which it occni»ies in the 
code. A striking testimony to the humanity of 
the Athenians is the abhorrence excited by any 
punishment involving torture or mutilation ; and 
penal acts of this kind are hardly ever mentioned 
m literature except as characterizing the excesses 
of tyrants or the savagery of barbarians (see esp. 
iEsch. Eum. 18611'.). Imprisonment is rarely 
mentioned as a penalty (Lys. vi. 22 ; Plat. Apot. 
37 C) ; and it might be said that, where we immure 
the criminal for the benefit of society, the Athenian 
code secured the same end by disfranchisement 
(dTigfa). This requires a few words of explanation. 
For the members of a modern State, who are more 
conscious of tho burdens attaching to citizenship 
than of its privileges, an cllort of imagination is 
needed in order Ui realize what (snnpleto dis- 
franchisement meant to an Athenian. Athens 
was a compjirativcly small city, as measured by 
the standards of to-day, with a proletariat slave- 
class, and a considerable number of resitbrnt aliens ; 
and yet at the same time an imperial city, proud 
of its past and with a world-wide rcpntalion. An 
Athenian citizen valued his civic privileges as 
highly as his life. To bo excluded from holding 
any otlice <ir exercising any public fund ion in a 
community where all citizens aspired to share in 
tho government, and to be forbiaden to appear in 
tho market-place or to take part in any public 
festival whore every one lived in the open air, an«l 
where the frequently recurring festivals were the 
chief cnioyinents of life, placed a ban upon tho 
convicted man which made him an outcast from 
all his fellows. Thus we lin«l disfranchisement, 
Avith or without conlis<;ation of goods, as a normal 
punishnient for all kinds of serious oli'cnces, such 
as sacrilege, treason, hribery, emhczzlenicnt, and 
injury to parents (Andoc. i. 74). In these cases 
the disability Avas permanent; but it was also 
adopted against State-debtors as a moans of en- 
forcing payment, and Avas removed as so(»n as the 
liability Avas discharged. There were also cAse 3 S 
of partial disahility, as Avhon a man Avas forbidden 
to speak in tho Assembly, or to bccomo a member 
of the ( 'onncil (Andoe. i. 7.')). So, if the prosecutor 
in a public indictment threw up his case, or failed 
to obtain a fifth part of the votes, he lost the 
right of again instituting another proceeding of 
tho same kind (Demosth. xxi. 103). Cf. also art. 
Atimia. 

Lastly, it remains to notice tJie formalities 
attending the execution of the senlcyicc. If the 
sentence Avas one of de.ath, or if imprisonment 
Avas involved in it, the convicted pmson passed 
under the cJiargo of the Fleveii, Avho had control 
over the State prisons. Common criminals, knoAvii 
as malefactors wme fastened in a frame 

and cudgelled to death (dTrorugTrai^ergdy) by the 
exe(!utioner (5/)gi05). IMie same otlicial undertook 
the duty of ‘ tlirowing into the pit ’ (tA rb fidpaOpov 
4fi(ia\€iv)—a. form of execution which Avas at one 
time employed for traitors (Pint. Aristid. 3 ; Xen. 
Hell, I. vii. 20). Tho more familiar penalty, 
however, Avhich is moritioned for tho first time 
during the domination of the 'riiirty (Idpsiiia, p. 
77 )i was to give to tho condemned criminal a cup 


of hbmlock-iuice (/cwmox'), Avhich was admiui‘^tore^l 
by an official acting under tho orders xif the Klrvcn.^ 
Ii the accused Avas condemned to be sold as a slave, 
lie Avas handed over to the ttoxX^/tcu, who sold him 
to the highest bidder. Confiscated gooils were sold 
by tho same board, and, in order to prevent con- 
cealment, a common informer Avas permitted to 
make a sehedule [diroypa<f>f)) of any juopeity Avhich 
he alleged to be liable to confiseation, ami, if ho 
succeeded on the trial of the issue, he was entitled 
to retain for himself three-quarters of the value 
(Demosth. liii. 2). Sometimes, in important cases, 
a special Ixody of commissioners {^rjTt^Tai) was 
appointed to inako nn investigation of t he property 
liable to seizure. Fines imposed by tlie court 
were collected by the who handed tho 

money over to the treasury officials (diroS^/crai). 
The enforcement of the negative penalty of dis- 
franchisement Avas secnreil by the severe punish- 
ment provided for those who ventured to infringe 
the limitations imposed upon them by their 
aeiitenee. 

7 . Sucii, in rough outline, Avas the criminal codo 
which was administered in the Athenian law-courts 
at the height of their power. That a legal system 
so searching and comprehensive should have c.ome 
into (;xistenc .(5 within so comparatively short a 
time is remarkable enough ; hut the spii it of 
humanity and enlightenment wliicli it ilisplays, 
the v.ariety of pn)ce<lure, the minuteness of sub- 
division designed to meet every possible manih^sla- 
tion of crime, and tho sec-nrities taken against 
every form of personal viohmee, alike show that, 
in the province of law, Grtude civilization dhl not 
fall far short of the eminence Avhieh it attained in 
art and litoraturc. Tho defects of tlie aystein, as 
has already been indicatod, were duo to its faulty 
administration by the juries, to tlie ahstmeo of a 
trained legal profession, and to the non-existence 
of records to secure continuity of decision. 

8 . Views of Plato and Aristotle.- The laws of 

Athens AA'ere the expression of tho best opinion of 
an unii.sualiy intcIligcMib community, and oven tho 
most advanced thiiiKers, who Avero ready enough 
to erlticizo defects in tlie conslitiition, loiind but 
little to improve upon in the criminal codo. AVljcn 
Plato set out, in tlie 9th book of tho to 

provide the citizens of his pattern State Avith a 
revised series of statutes, tho amendments which 
ho atlvocatod Avero made, not so much from dis- 
satisfaction Avith the Atlicnian code, as from a 
desire to preserve intact the essential feature's of 
his reformed eommunity. Thus, he ohjectcil to 
tho punishment of disfranchisement, and to that, 
of perpetual banishnienl, because they would 
interfere Avith the jiermanent ocenpation of tlie 
lots Avhich were assigned to the cit izens (So.! B, C). 
For similar reasons, lines Avere to be indicted more 
sparingly than Avas usual at At, bens; mid a more 
frequent resort to flogging and the j)illory forms 
of puiiisliment odious to the At limiimi mind, how- 
ever familiar at Sparta (Grote, VUdo, London, 
1865, iii. 433) -Avas recommended. Tho motive 
whieli pronqded these cluiiiges, and Avhicli informs 
the Avhole body of his legishation, is diTive^l from 
his coiKMqd-ion of ( he real nature of crime ami the 
object which punishment sliouhl seek. It should, 
IiowoA'er, bo rcmeinbereil that, us his citizens were 
a carefully .scleided and highly educated body, ho 
anticipated tliat crime Avon Id he a rare occurrence, 
and tliat legislation Ava.s iiee<led only by Avay of 
[irecaution against the perversity of human nature 
(853 (3-E). Now, Socrates had taught that virtue 
is fundamentally a matter of knoAvledge, and that 

1 There are occasional references in Greek literature to 
.stoiiiti)^ a.s a traditional mode of execution for heinous ofTences; 
but it was rather a survival of tho custom of hunma socriMce 
than the enactment of a Ic^al code. See J. O. Frazer, PautaniaSt 
f.ondon, 1898, lii. 417 ; Verrall on Alsch. Ag. 1107, 
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wrongful action necessarily proceeds from ignor- 
ance. Hence the paradox that no one is willingly 
unjust ; for, if a man know.s the good, he will 
follow it. To this doctrine Plato consistent!}^ 
adhcrcjl in his latest work (8()() D, E), and it is 
obvious that it <*uts at the root of the eommon 
distinction of jurisprudence bed- ween volunt-iiry 
an<l involuntary wrongs. l>ut Pluto did not deny 
the existence of injustice or of voluntary wrong 
{ho/iffia a^apTijfiara) ; only he gave a new connota- 
tion to these terms, based Upon the principles of 
his own psychology. 'J'hus, injustice is due to the 
dominance in the soul of unreasoning emotion — 
cither anger or desire, the stimulus of pain or of 
pleasure ; but if, on the other hand, the emotions 
are controlled hy the reason, it is no longer possihle 
for a man to commit an unjust act, althougli his 
actions may be misguided and harmful to others. 
For, though the reason may be strou" to master 
the lower iinmilses, yet its suecessful oj)eralion 
nuiy be iinj)cded by ignorance or prejudice ; and 
ill this manner voluntary error is possible ((rrote, 
hi. 399). It follows that the chief aims of the 
law giver will bo at once hy education to subdue 
the passions, by eompensation to make amends to 
the siiHerer, by prescribed penalties to <b;ter, and 
by enfonted poiialties to cliasten and reform.* 
Above all, the sf)irit of his laws must he siicdi as 
to strengthen and guhle the rational faculty by 
prescribing such beliefs as are agreeable to abso- 
lute reason. It is only when the evil is recognizeil 
as incurable that death is a suitable ficnaliy, best 
for the criminal himself, and useful as an example 
to others. 

IMato recognized two aspects of punishment, the 
corrective (A<lam on liep. 380 11) an<l the yireven- 
tive, both of which are to bo distinguislied from 
u purely vimlictivo exercise of authority {Gorq, 
525 A ; Prot 324 A ; Le(fg. 854 B, 934 A). In tfio 
same way Aristotle ilistinguished vengeance, the 
object of which is the satisfaction of the inflicter, 
from chastisement directed to the good of the 
criminal (Jihet. i. 10, 13G9b, 13; EGi, Aic. ii. 3, 
11041), JO); and, in entire agreement with Plato, 
he held that, W’hcreas good men may be ad- 
monished, others, whose vice is incurable, must he 
cast out {ih. X. 9, 1180a, 9). Klsewhere he speak.s 
of corrective justice (diopOwriKitv dUaiov) as proceed- 
ing by arithmetical proportion, indemnifying the 
injure«l party by subtracting from the gam of the 
wrongdoer an amount equivalent to the loss of his 
victim (ib. v. 4, 1132a, 10), as distinguished from 
distributive justice, which seeks to cstahliHh a 
geometrical proportion according to the resjiec- 
tive merits or the individuals concerned ; but in 
the Polities^ where wo might have looked for a 
reasoned treatment of punishments, nothing of 
the kind is to be found. 

It is unnecessary to detail the provisions which 
Plato rccommende<l for the punishment of sacri- 
lege, homicide, and wounding; hut it deserves to 
ho remarked, as showing tliat he was alive to 
the defects of the Athenian jury-courts, that he 
refrained from drawing up precise enactments to 
fit every possible contingency, because he truste<l 
largely to the discretion of his select and w'ell- 
trainetl court, which was established to take tlio 

f laee of the Council of the Areopagus (876 B-K). 
t should further Iw noticed that, wFile generally 
adopting, with slight alterations, the provisions of 
the Athenian code, in dealing with the oHence of 
battery he left the beaten person to defend himself 
as best be might, unless ho happened to be twenty 
years older than his assailant (879 C). In thus 
» Siiuilurty the Stoics, as reiK)rtod by Senet«, Clem. I. 22. 1. 
As prju-tlcttl reformers they were very far from carrying to its 
doclri!ie that all crimes are equal, not- 
wlth^ndm^ the banter of Horace {Sat. 1. 8. 121) and Cicero 


training the young to endure blows, and in inculcat- 
ing reverence for old age, Plato was showing his 
preference for the methods of Spartan discipline. 
But the must extraordinary of all Plato’s legis- 
lative experiments was the intolerant enactment 
against religions heresy. Ho distinguiHho<l three 
classes of heretics: (1) those who do not believe 
in gods at all; (2) those who believe that gods 
exist, but do not concern themselves with human 
affairs ; (3) those who believe that the gods may be 
propitiated by prayers or sacrifice (885 B). Of 
these classes the third is the most peruicLoiis ; but 
any one who was found guilty of impiety as falling 
under any of the three masses, even if his conduct 
was otherwise free from blame, was to be im- 
prisoned for live years ; and, if at the end of that 
time be was still unrepentant, he must be put to 
death (909 A). Further, if the offence of heresy 
was found aggravateil by bad conduct, the offender 
must be kept in solitary conlinement until he 
died, and, after (leaMi, refused the rites of luirial. 

FaTKRATi'ttB.— The chief authority on Athenian Jurispnalence 
is J. H. Lipsius, Das attin'he Jiccht unit Jicchtsverfahren, pt. 
1., 1D05, pt. ii., 1008 ; but, aa the work ia not yet com- 

plete, it is still necessary to refer to the same writer’s revised 
edition of Meier-Schbtnann, Der attlsche Prncew, Herlin, 
lHH:i-1887. See alHO C. F. Herm.ann, J^ehrlmch der yriech, 
llechtHalterthiimer, ed. 'Tlialheirn, Kreihurj;, 1884 ; G. F. Schu- 
mann, Lehrhiich der grieeh. AltrrlJiuiner\ ed. Ui>8inH, lierlin, 
1897, esp. vol. 1. pp. 606-637 ; G. Gilbert, Uandhuch d* r griech. 
Staatifattflrtkuiner^, Leiprigr, 1803, esp. vol. 1. pp. 4*21-467. 
There are also numerous articles bearing on the subject by 
T. Thalheim, In Pauly-Wissowa. For the primitive hellets 
connected with the blood-feud, see E. Rohde, J\syche*, 
Tubingen, 1907, i. 269-277. A. V. PkAUSON. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hebrew). 
— Crime, strictly speaking, is an ott’cncc against 
the law of a State, wliich the State punishes, as 
distingulsheil from sin against God, and other 
wrongtloing of wliich the State takes no cognizance. 
This ulea had not been formulated by the Israelites, 
and there is no Hob. word exactly equivalent to 
our ‘crime.’ A crime was a form of ‘evil’ (y“j, 
m'). In the same way there was no one general 
tenn for ‘punishment’; it might be denoted by 
and other wtirds for ‘ recompense’ ; or 
by j'ly {'dw6n) and other words for ‘sin’ or 
‘iniquity’ (j)unishment being regarded as an effect 
of sin), or by forms of the root ipD {pqd), ‘visit.’ 
The crimes ami punishments recognized ]>y tlie 
Israelites may be classified tlius (only the more 
common Hcb. words are given) : 

I. CRIMES: I. Religious offences: hlnsphnny 
(derivatives of Ti3 hrkj gdp^ j'si Lv 24'“ *'0 ; 
breaeftes of ritunl^ as to foo*! (Lv 7“)) nneleanness 
(7*^), sacrifice and offerings (19“ etc.); idolatn/y or 
the worshij) of false gods (Dt 13); illrgitimata 
assumption of the, priestly or prophetic office (Nu 16. 
17, IH IS’*") ; magwy divination^ sorcery, and witch’ 
craft (Dt IS'*'*'*); Sabbath-breaking (Nu Ib*'’^'*^*); 
■perjury (Ex 20^®) ; war against Israel on the part 
of idotatrovs nations^ which was regarded as an 
offence against Jahweh (of. II. i).— 2. Offences 
ag’ainst the State: treason (1 K 21*^ 2 K 14®); 
bribery and oppression (Ex ‘ 2 : 4 * *').-— 3, Sexual 
offences: bestiality (Ex 22*^, Lv 18**^) ; prostitution 
(Lv 19^); incest (Lv 18®''*); sodomy (Lv 18“^). — 
4. Offences against property: adxdtery (tleriva- 
tives of »jKi, w 7 >. Ex 20*'*) ; kidnapping (Ex 21*®) ; 
leaving jnt xincovcrcd, or otherwise causing damage 
throxigh carelessness (Ex 21'**“'®® 22®"*®); theft (Ex 
22*"®); xmiry (Kx ‘22^); seduction or rape of 
rfaM<7/4<er (Ex22*«'*, Dt22“"").— S Offences against 
the person : murder (Ex 20**) ; injuries (Ex 21*“**”). 
— Offences against the family : cursing parents 
(Ex 21*’). 

II. PUNISHMENTS: I. Religious penalties.— 
Many ritual offences might be atoned for by 
sacnfccs, seclusion, washings, and other rites : 
e.g. touching an unclean thing was atoned for by 
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gacrifice (Lv ; eating flesh of an animal not 
properly killed was atoned for by washing one’s 
clothes’ jiiid person, and remaining unclean until 
the evttning (Lv 17*®). Sacrilices seem to lui 
required in connexion with all sins which could 
be forgiven. A person in a state of umde.anness 
could not be present at the Temple services, or 
partake of the Pa.ssover. 

Excnmmunicatiim waa pruciiseU in later Judaism, but it is 
doubtful how far it had any equivalent in ancient Israel. The 
Vriestly Cotlo prescribes the penalty of ‘ cutting off from the 
people ’ for numerous offences, mostly apfainst the ritual lows, 
but sometimes for fjross forms of immorality. A comparison of 
parallel ptwsag^es shows that in some coses offences punished in 
one chapter by * cutting off ’ are punished in another by * death ' 
nd. Lv 18. 20). On the other hand, some offences punished by 
^cutting off’ seem to us trivial, e.g. omitting, without valid 
excuse, tt> observe the Panaovor (Nu 0i3), but such luattem 
might not seem trivial to Die Israelites. It is practically certain 
that death was never regularly inflicted for the various offences 
which were to be punished by * cutting off.’ The difficulty is 
explained by the history of the Priestly Code ; it was compiled 
by Babylonian Jews ; its authors had no experience in infli<;ting 
death iienalties, and no immediate prospect of such experience. 
They indulged In a theoretical seventy, untempered by practical 
necessities ; they used the term ‘ cutting off,’ because it would 
also serve to de»c:ribe excoinmunlcatioii from social fellowship 
and religious privilege— a penalty within the power of the exiles 
to inflict. 

Heathen nations stubljornly fighting against Israel were to lie 
subjected to the ban (D'in, ?n?rcw), i.c. to he niasaacred in 
honour of Jahweh, according to certain texts (e.g. Dt 7^). The 
leading instance is .lericho (Jos In later Judaism, uxcotn- 

iiiuniculion of varying degrees of seveiity was iiifllctc<i for 
ecclesiastical and other offences ; and the ancient name Jterem 
was used for the severest form. 

Some laws and historical precedents sliow that 
Go<l Himself was bebl to inflict punishment on 
certain occasions by direct intervention — Divine 
vhitdtion. Tims (Lv lO”*) Nadab and Abihii are 
struck dead by J ah well for ottering the WTong .sort 
of incenso ; and the adulteress who 1ms denied her 
guilt and submitted herself to the trial by onknl 
by drinking ‘the bitter wmter which causeth a 
ourse’ is smitten by God with disease— *h<‘r belly 
shall swell, and her thigh shall rot’ (Nn 5*'’). No 
instance is recorded. 

2. Secular penalties.— (^) Death.— i'Wm penalty 
is often jirescribed without specifying how it is to 
bo inflicted. In many instances the culprit M’a.s 
slain with sword, .spear, or dagger, according lo 
the conveiiience or choice of the executioner (e.y. 
Elijah and the prophets of liaal, 1 K 19*). There 
is no clear case of beheading in the OT, though 
the head was often severed from a dead liody (e.g. 
Goliath, 1 S 17®*). In the Nl', John the Baptist 
(Mk 6*’’) was beheaded, and James (Ac 12*'*) ‘slain 
with the sword.’ ‘Hanging’ is referreil to in 
Dt 21®®, but what is in view is probably exposure 
after execution (cf. Gii 40®®, riiaraoh’s chief baker ; 
Jos 8®**, the king of Ai). Stoning seems to have 
been the most usual mode of capital punishment, 
and burning to death was inflicted for some otrenec.s 
(see below). 

The Bible and the Apocrypha refer to other 
forms of execution practised by heathen nations. 
Thus 2 Mac, in desin ihing the Syrian persecution, 
mentions throwing down from the wall of a city 
(6"'), heating to death on a wheel or ilruiii 
(r^iixiravovy 6**** “), and torturing to death with fire 
(7®). Crucifixion, a common Homan punishment, 
was used in the case of oiir Lord ; and Ho 11^ 
speaks of martyrs being sawn asunder. Daniel 
and ins accusers were thrown to the lions (Dn 6). 
The severity of the death penalty was sometimeH 
enhanced by refusing to allow the relatives of the 
cuiprit to bury the corpse (2 S 21*®). 

The following is a list of th^ crimes for which 
death was inflicted; the mode of execution is 
given in square brackets ; where nothing is stated 
on this point, we have no information ; 

Varimm forms of homicide : munlvr (Ex 2in, Lv 24H) ; child* 
^wriflee (Lv 2(i2 (fttoiiiiigl) ; manslaughter, If the avenger of 
blood caught the slayer outside the city of refuge (Nu 35*«); 


keeping an ox known to be dangerous, if the ox kifliMl a huuiin 
being (Kx 21®*). 

Bearing false witness on a capital charge (IH '-ii). 

Kidnapping (Ex 21*'*). 

Insult or injury to parents (Lv 2()**, K\ 21*''’. *7, In. 21-' 
rstoniiigl). 

Various forms of sexual immorality : incest (Lv 2o'* 
[burning)); uncb.aHtity (1)122® '*** [HtoningJ); aflullei-> or im- 
iialural vices (Lv ‘iO*'* '**); fornic-ution on the i>ai t of a i»riest’s 
daughter (Lv 21*) [ImriiiiufJ) ; fornication on the jiart of a 
betrothed woman (I)t 22-."*^ (stoning], Gn 38-* [burning |). 

VarioMS religious and ritual offences : witchoruft, magic, 
etc. (Ex 22*«, Lv 20« '*17 [sUmingl); idolatry (Ex 22-‘<>, T)l 1.1*" 
(Htoniiigj); blasplioiny (Lv 24l<*-'‘S* [stoning]) ; false claim to be a 
prophet (Dt 13*‘ I" [wtoningl); IntruMiun of alien into sacred 
place or ofllce (Nu 15* .'1*" -w iy7); Sabbath-brenking (Kx HI**). 

According to Lv 27®“*-, human beings may be 
made Mrem (‘devoted’) to Jalnvcli ; and, if so 
devoted, must be put to death. Probably only 
criminals or heathen enemies (cf. above) were 
subject to such treatment. 

(h) Mulilatiuti is involvml in tlic [»rinci])lo ‘ an 
eye for an eye,’ etc. (Ex 21®'** ). No instance is 
mentioned of the application of this law, but we 
may compare the cutting olf of the tlinmb.s and 
great toes of Adonibezek (Jg I®*®). Mutilation is 
mentioned in 2 Mac 7^ and blinding in the cases 
of Samson (Jg 16®*) and Zedekiuh (2 K 25®). 

(<3) Flogging., limited to a maximum of forty 
8tripc.s (t)t 25“), was inflicted on a betrothed slave- 
girl guilty of fornication, and on her [lartncr in the 
oll'ence (Lv 19*’),* and for other minor oll'em^es. The 
references in Proverbs iin])ly a large use of this 
punishment, especially for children ; and in the NT 
it is spoken of as used in tin*, synjigogues for 
religious otlenccs (2 Co 11®**). The actual oraclice 
in ancient Israel was much more severe tiian the 
prescription of the Deutcronomic and Priest ly laws. 
Ex 21®®^* deals wdth cases in w’hich a master flogs a 
male or female slave to death, and deimles tliat he 
is not to be punished unless the victim actually 
dies under his hand (cf. Jg 8®, 1 K 12**). 'I'lio 
Homan scourging, the Egyptian bastinado, and Hie 
various forms of flogging amongst heathen jicojiles, 
vvero much more severe than the Jewish ‘ forty 
stripes save one.’ 

(a) ExjKi.sure of the person . — The figurative 
de.scription of the iiunishmont of Jerusalem in 
Ezk 16*® may imply that this punisliment was 
inflicted on adulteresses in Israel ; hut, as these 
chapters were Avritten in Bahylonia, the imagery 
may have been suggested by lieathen practices. 

(e) Stocks [e.g. Jer 20® nianpekcth ; Ac, 

16®^ TO fuXoi'). 

(/) Slavery^ for theft (Ex 22®), or as a resull of 
debt (2 K 4*, Nell 5®). 

(17) Imprisonmr.nt is not appointeil in the Law as 
a punishment. It was used for the deteidioii of 
ott'onders before trial, or pemiing execution, as well 
as in cases Avhere it w-as desired to kcci) a danger- 
ous or obnoxious person under restraint, or to 
secure the persons of slaves and cajitive.s. Tliere 
is no evidence that terms of impri-sonment were aj)- 
pointed expressly a.s a punishment, except in K/.r 7'’”. 

(A) Exile is not ap])ointed in the Law; the 
fugitive from justice might exile himself (Ahsalom, 
2 S 13*®). Exile is mentioned as a penally inlUcted 
by the I'crsians (Ezr 7®**).® 

(i) Childlessness for immorality is probably a 
Divine visitation (Lv 20®®), 

(j) Faadlics in money and goods . — Coinjiensation 
is required for tlieft, and in cases wliero person or 
projicrty ha-s been injuretl through carelessness or 
malice. In ca.ses of mere carelessness an equivalent 

' Tlie Hebrew (ri'T**’' biggorcth tihyek) means literally 

‘there shall be an exainlnation ’ (UV ‘ they shall be punished ’). 
The inter[trctation given in the text is cuininonly an<i,ile<l, and 
is proliably eerreet. Cf. the use of the term examine * for 
‘torture.’ 

2 The Aram, sh^rdshfi (Kothib), or shrrfisM (Q«r<' ; 
AVm and RVni ‘rooting out’), is Interpreted In thin seriHt* by 
RV, etc, 
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compennation was roquircd (Kx 22’); but, wlicro 
there was moral guilt, tliecomponsatiou was heavier, 
e.<7. for theft the thief must restore fourfold, fivefold 
(Ex 22^), or sevenfold (Pr Compensation for 
the killing of a slave by an ox known to be danger- 
ous is lixed at thirty sli(‘k(‘ls (Kx 2P-) ; for the 
seduction of a<hiugh(or at lifty shekels, thesiulueer 
to marr^ her ( I )t 22*'^) ; for a false ae,(;usation of 
unchastity against a newly married wife, one 
hundred shekels, to be paid to her father (Dt 22*"). 
In some <;aseH lines might be accepted in place of 
cajiital punishment (cf. below, 111. 5). See also 
Ezr 7"**. 

(k) Unspecified penalties. — Numerous a(!ts are 
enjoined or forbidden without any penalty being 
attached to the breach of the law ; e.g. nybrids 
must not be bred (Lv 19*"). 

III. Moral and religious signifwanck.— 
I. Progress. — AVe may distinguish, on the one 
hand, the practice of tne Israelite monarchy, and, 
on the other, the system of law cmliodied in tho 
Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes. 'J'he practice of 
the monanihy is shown in the liookof the Covenant 
(Ex 2P-23*" [E]) and in tho references in the nar- 
ratives. I’his jiractico Avas a development from 
earlier times ; changes must have come about as 
the Israelites passed from the nomad period to that 
of tho Judges, and again to tho monarchy ; but our 
information is not sullicicntly full t<A enable us to 
trace this development. Even for tho monarchy 
our data are meagre ; our extant narratives were 
intondcil to edify later gesmuations, and references 
to obiectionable f(;atures in early practice have 
probably been larg(*ly omitted, especially avIhui 
they Avere conncctc<l Avitli David and others Avho 
were regarded as rei>resenlativos of true piety. 
Moreover, tlie l)fint<5r(momie and Priestly Codes 
never had a fair trial as tlio working laws of an 
independent State ; they ahvays remained more 
or less religious ideals. Such theoretical codes may 
bo both higiicr in some respects and loAver mothers 
than tho actual practice of their OAvn time. For 
iiistarnte, provisions that call for large sacriliccs on 
Ihenart of the pOAverful and wealthy in the interests 
of the poor are easy to iirescribo on ijarchment, but 
dilHcult to enforce in real life. On the other hand, 
the cruel p(;nalties by Avlii(:li enthusiasts seek to 
promote and safcguar<l religion are mitigated in 
their practical application by considerations of 
humanity. A Deuteronomic scribe in the quiet 
seclusion of liis study, or Avhatever correspoinled to 
a study in thos<} days, might enjoin wholesale 
massacres without compunction ; hut lie might have 
shrunk from putting into force his oavii IaAA\s on 
real living men, Avomen, and children. 

At the same time, the available cvulenco makes 
it probable that, if Jiidali had continue<l an in- 
dependent State, the development of its legal 
system would have been in the direction of 
humanity and righteousness, under the inlluciice of 
tho prophets of the school of Isaiali, Jeremiah, and 
EzcKicf, ami of tho priests Avho shared their vicAvs. 
For instance, according to ancient hiAv, if a man 
were gmilty of a heinous ollence, his family might 
sliare his punishment (C..7. Achaii, Jos and the 
kinsfolk of Saul, 2 S 21* "). Put Dt 24*« forbuls 
Ihe practice. Again, marriage Avith a half-sister 
was regarded as lawful for Alnaham ((in20*"[Fd) 
and for Amnon (2 S but is forbidden by Lv IS**, 

On the other hand, the later legislation sIioavs a 
tendency to religious fanaticism, and toAvards the 
subordination of public Avclfare to tho material 
interests of the priesthood ; and probably this 
temh'Tuty Avould not have been altogether dcfealeil 
if Judah bad remained an independent State. 

The final redactors of the Torah combined tho 
various emlier ami later codes, Avithout attempting I 
te reconcile or co-ordinate them ; equal sanction 1 


Ava.s given to inconsistent laws ; crude, primitive 
customs Avero placed lui tho same level as tho more 
humane enactments of later times. Obviously this 
happened because these Babylonian Joavs Avero 
compiling a record, and not providing for praidical 
needs. 

2. Classification. — There is no formal (dassitica- 
tion, but certain principles are implied. The 
inclusion of secular laAvs in the Torah indicates 
that all crime was re^uirded as sin against God, and 
that tho aiiministration of justice rested on Divine 
authority. This is an axiom of all religions as to 
the iileai State; hut it was more cmphasizeil in 
ancient times than it is noAv, because religion and 
the State were more intimately associated. IJam- 
murahi, for instance, receives his laws from the 
sun-god, Shamash. Ezk 20'-® is a striking illustra- 
tion of the way in Avhich the actual legal system of 
Israid Avas regarded as a Divine institution ; even 
iniquitous laAvs are imposed by God as a punish- 
ment: ‘Moreover also I gave them statute Miab 
Ai'ere not good, ami judgments Avherein they slumld 
not live.* On the other hand, the protests of tho 
pre-exilio prophets af^ainst the corruptions of their 
times involve a distinction betAveen secular anil 
Divine laAv ; the tAvo might clash. 

Tho modern recognition of purely religious 
offences, Avith Avhich the State docs not deal, is not 
found in tho OT. As in mcdiieval Christendom, 
such offences might incur secular as Avell a.s re- 
ligious penalties ; tho idolater was to be put to 
death. Again, tho Ijaw docs not clearly distinguish 
be tAvecii human punishment and Divine visital ion ; 
the ^lenaltics of similar olfences may include both ; 
e.g. in Lv 20 some forms of sexual immorality are 
to bo punished Avith death ; in other cases it is said 
that tlio culprits will die childless. Tlie prominence 
given to Divine visitation suggests a distinction 
between crimes Avhich can be detected and punished 
by men and those hidden from men, but knoAvn to 
God, and de.alt Avith directly by Him. The imposi- 
tion of a tine for such oliences as homicide and 
seduction (II. 2. {f)) sIioavs that these Avere regarded 
partly as offences against property. 

There is a distinction drawn between wrongs 
done to a free Israelite, to a slave, and to foreigners 
respectively; e.g. the slaying of a free man is 
severely punished, but a .slave may bo beaten to 
death provided he does not actually die under tho 
rod (Ex 21'“"^') ; if an ox knoAvn to bo dangerous 
kills a free man, tho owner may bo put to death 
(Ex 21’®); but, if the victim is a slave, thirty 
shekels are paid to his master (v.^*). ‘ 'fhe stranger 

Avithin thy gates’ (tho yrr, or ‘resident alien’) 
enjoyed tne protection of the law, and a-lliaiices 
Avere maintained with some neighhoiiring States ; 
otheiAvise history suggests that might was mostly 
right along the borders ; cf. David's doings in the 
Negeb (1 S 27“*‘), the Danito conquest of Laish 
(Jg 18), and the exploits of Samson (Jg 14 f.). 

3. Range of offences.— The list of omissions and 
commissions recognized as crimes indicates a high 
moral standard, 'riie wrongfulness of ritual irregu- 
larities is, indeed, exaggerated by treating them as 
sins and crimes. On the other hand, the I’enta- 
toucli strives to jironiote .social righteousness in 
many matters Avhich modern law does not venture 
to deal Avith ; e.g. J)t 24*® enjoins the prompt pay- 
ment of Avnges, and Lv 19“ forbids lying. But tho 
ditrerence is only apparent ; the Pentateuch com- 
biniAS moral ad monition Avith legislation, and draws 
no hard and fast line hetAveen tho tAvo. Again, the 
comparatively Ioav stage of social development 
readied by the Israelites excuses such blots as 
the toleration of polygamy and slavery, and the 
ab.scnce of any full recognition of international 
morality. 

4. Subjects of punishment. — In .some cases 
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animals were put to death ; e.g, an ox that had 
ored a man or woman was to be Btont*d, and its 
esh might not bo eaten (Ex 21*^ of. Lv 
Animals and even goods whieh could bo burnt 
might be destroyed in the herem^ or btan (Jos 7"^). 
In earlier times the family iniglit bo put to death for 
a crimo committed by its hca<l (cf. III. i), but the 
practice is forbidden, as already noted, in L)t 24“*. 

There is nothing to show at what ago young 
persons became legally responsible for their actions. 
The census in Nu I® incluaod all males from twenty 
years old ; and the age at which Levites be^aii 
their service is variously given as twonty-nvo 
(Nu 8®^), or thirty (4“), all hough responsibility 
must have begun earlier. Nothing is said as to 
exemption from punishment on account of mental 
weakness. 

Naturally the legal codes did not recognize the 
principle tliat tho powerful and wealthy might 
commit crimes with imimnity ; but they often 
enjoyed much licence in practice, as is shown by 
tho narratives of Micah and tlio Danites ; of David 
and Uriah; Amnon, Tamar, and Absalom; and 
the frequent protests of the prophets. 

5. Humanity : adjustment of severity of punish- 
ment to heinousness of crime. — The legal codes 
were evidently anxious that llie punishnumt should 
ho justly proportioned to tho ollcnco, hence the 
obvious principle of equal retaliation, found in tho 
codes of many peoples, of an ‘ eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,* and tho laws providing for 
compensation for injury to property or person. 

The list of capital oll'cnccs (II, 2. {a)) is a little 
long, and includes some which, according to niodein 
ideas, do not permit so severe a punishment, c.g. 
insult to parents, Sabbath-breaking, etc. But, as 
wo have said, it is doubtful whether death was ever 
regularly inflicted for ritual oirences ; and, at any 
rate, tho laws are duo to an exaggerated S(mse of 
tho wickedness of such acts rather than to rccikless 
severity. The usn of harharous punishments - 
burning alive, mutilation, and flogging — is strictly 
limited ; and there is no trace, either in the Law 
or in the history, of tlie torturing of witnesses or 
accused persons in order to obtain evidence. 

Tho principle of bloo<l-inoney is recognized only 
to n very limited extent: Ex provides that, 

if an ox known to ho ilangormis kill any «»nc, tho 
owner shall be put to death, but that ‘ if there be 
laid upon him a ransom, then he shall give for the 
redemption of his life wluitsoever is laid upon him* 
— in the case of a slave thirty shekels to tho slave’s 
owner. Similarly, any one flogging his slave to 
death, without the slave actually dying under the 
rod, is sutticicntly punished by tho loss of his slave 
(Ex 21**“ ) ; and in the ease of injury to slaves the 
lex tnlionis is not to bo onforce,<l, any mutilation of 
slaves being atone<I for by emancipation (Ex 2D***’). 
So, too. Ex 21“* *® permits compmisation for bodily 
injury to a free man. On the other hand, Nu 
35®*’* (I*) prohibits tho acceptance of hhaKl-monoy 
for intentional murder, or even the reJease of a 
man who has committed unintentional homicide 
from the obligation of remaining in a city of refuge 
till the death of the high priest. 

6. Connexion with methods of administration of 
justice in other nations.— Israel was always part of 
the international system which comprised Western 
Asia and Egypt ; and there was a constant action 
and reaction octween the various members of tliis 
system. At the outset, Israel was a group of nomad 
tribes, and the original basis of its Law was tho 
tribal custom of the Betlawin. The })osition of tho 
go' elf the next-of-kin, the avenger of blood, goes 
liaek to this source. The sell lenient in Canaan 
must have led to the adoption <d many (.^anaanito 
laws. Now, Canaan and all Western Asia were, 
from a very early period, dominated by Babylonia ; 


the conquests of Sargon I. of Akkad (c. 2700 n.r.) 
extended to the Mediteirancan, so that the instil, \il 
tions of Canaan were partly shaped by Bahylonian 
influence. But, again, both tho Canaaiiiles and 
(ho Babylonians probably siirang originnlly from 
Arabia; so that Israel, Canaan, and llahyhm all 
ilrew from an original common stock of tribal 
customs ; and it is very ditlicult to dclrrmine 
wliether a law is a purely Israelite survival from 
this common stock, or has been derived through 
Canaan or Babylon. Moreover, during long periods 
the Egyptian kings exercised a suzerainty over 
Syria; and Egypt had its sliare in monldiiig tho 
life of (!)anaan (cf. the A mama tablets, c. 140(J 
11.C.). Something, too, may perliaps be due to the 
I iMHidage ’ in Egy])t ; but not much, for tho Israel- 
ite tribes for the most part lived a nomad life in tho 
border provinces. 

The recently discovered Code of yamnuirabi 
(king of Babylon, c. 2100 b.g.) shows how much 
the Israelite institutions had in common with those 
of Babylon. There are iminerous jiarallels be- 
tween this (’ode and the Bcntatcuch, especia”y the 
ancient Book of the Covenant, Ex 20®--23. Botli, 
for instance, lay down the principle of an ‘ eye 
for an eye,* etc. ; both prescribe the [)iinishment of 
death for kidnapping; and both direct Unit if a 
man is in charge of some one olse’s cattle ho may 
clear hiinsclf by an oath and need not make com- 
piensatioii. As the Code of yainmiirabi was cer- 
tainly known in Babylonia and Assyria as late a.s 
tho Exile, Israelite legislation may nave bc(’n in- 
fluenced by it at any time ; but the parallels may 
he largely duo to common dcpcndcnco on the 
primitive tradition of Arabia. 

In cemiparing the ethical and religious value of 
Israelite justice with that of other nations, wo have 
to distinguish tho practice of the monarcliy and 
earlier times, as depicted in the history and tlx 
20'“®-23, from the ideal set forth in Dtuil-eioiiomy 
and tho Priestly laws. J twill have been seen that 
our knowhnlge of the early practice is fragmentary. 
It is possil)Ie, too, that the redactors of the litera- 
ture suppressed evidence that was discrcditahlo to 
Israel, tJiougli it i.s not likely that this has been 
done to any great extent. But, as far as our 
information goes, it does not app(‘ar that the 
administration of justice in ancitmt Israel <litVercd 
conspicuously from that of nedghbouring Semitic 
nations in the same period, as illustrated, for 
instance, by the (dodc of IJammurabi. And in Hiich 
matters Israel would compare favourably with 
Greece, or Koine, or China, or with mo.st Christian 
nations before tho close of tho 18th cent. A.D. 

The Deuteronomic and l*rip.stly ideal aims at a 
level of social righteousness whicli has never been 
attained in praeti< e, and ranks witli the Ulo]»iasof 
niwlern social reformers. Tho Priestly b’gislatioii 
is, indeed, disllgnred by an umliio care for tbe 
material interests of the sacerdotal caste ; but 
neither the practice nor the tlie(»ry of tin; religious 
law of Israel irieludes anything like the Tmiuisition 
and similar systems institute*! by the Cliristian 
Church. 

Litkuatcrr. -Art. ' Crinic.^ and Piinifthnionts,’ in /JDJi; artt. 
‘Law and .TugtK*o,’ in anrl ‘Geriidit mid liei den 

Hohraerii,’ in (liv BenziiiKor); the relevant wctionH of 

the OT A rrhirjilfHjii'S (tt Ew.vld, Beiiziutfcr, ami Nowack ; and 
the st.’indai'il eoiiiin(>nlai'ii-snii thu i’ciitutoiK'h and other iliiiiieal 
iKiHKajreM. I'Vir the t'odu of J liunmnrabi, see the art. on that snh- 
Jeet by C. H. W. Johns in 11 Dll, vul. v. p. f)S4, and S. A. 
Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of ffainnnmtlji, I.ondoi 

1003. w, 11 . Bknnktt. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hindu). 
— I, Most of the terms designating ‘'rime’ or 
‘oflence’ in .Sanskrit are essentially religious in 
tlu'ir nature, an«l no strict lino between sins and 
puni.'^hablo ollenees has ever been drawn. Tho 
Pharmaklslras (law-books) contain long lists of tho 
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various degrees of crime or guilt— from mortal sins, 
such as sexual intercourse with one’s mother, 
daughter, or daughter-in law, down to crimes 
merely r<‘ndeiing the perpetrator unworthy to 
receive alms, su<*h as receiving gifts from a desnic- 
iihle person, sul/sisting by money-lending, telling 
lies, serving a Sudra, or to (;rimes causing dehle- 
inent, such as killing birds, amphibious and aquatic 
animals, worms or insects, and eating nutmegs and 
the like. Analogous lists of sins may be found in 
the ancient religious literature of the Buddhists of 
India. Many of these sins recur among the offences 
mentioned in the secular laws of the Brahmans. 
Thustlio killing of a cow, the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, is a punishable otience as well as a crime. 
The commission of a heavy sexual offence is to he 
visited with punishment by the king, and at the 
same time the stain caused by such sin is to he 
rcmovcil by religdous atonement. Killing a Brah- 
man, or depriving him of his gold, is a crime 
deserving capital punishment of an aggravated 
form, no doubt because the religious law affords 
special protection to the sacred person of a 
Brahman. Many eccentricities of the criminal 
law arc due to the religious element entering 
largely into it. Thus the Ha(;redno.'5S ascribed to 
^he Vedas comes out in the following rules : a 
Sudra listening intcntionallv to a recitation of the 
Veda shall have his ears filled with molten tin or 
lac ; if he recites Vedic texts, his tongue shall be 
cut out ; if he remembers them, his body shall be 
split ill twain. The sanctity with which Brahmans 
are invested has led to establishing the principle 
that no corporal punishment shall ever be resorted 
to in the case of a criminal of the Brahman caste. 
Nor could the lianishment of a Brahman be con- 
nected with the confiscation of his property, the 
oriUnary consequence of banisliment. The f^udnis, 
on the other hand, were treated very badly, be- 
cause they wx*ro c(»nsidered to have no share in the 
ro- birth caused for the higher castes by their 
initiation with a sacred prayer from the Vedas. 
Thus, e.gf., a Brahman who tUmses a Sudra is 
condemned to pay no fine. A Sudra, on the con- 
trary, undergoes corporal punishment, if ho only 
assumes a position e<pial to a member of a high 
caste, in sitting, in lying down, in conversation, or 
on a road. Money-lending is viewed as an unholy 
act ; Brahmans are, therefore, forbidden practise 
usury. Cerlaiii kinds of interest on loans are 
entirely prohibited. Among sexual criiues, inter- 
course with the wife of a spiritual teacher is looked 
upon as a very heavy offence, equal to iiu est, and 
so is intercourse witn a Buddhist nun. Gamliling 
is stigmatized as a .sinful practice, though some 
legislators do not object to gambling in a public 
gaming-house, where tlie king may raise a certain 
percentage on the stakes. False witnesses are de- 
simated as thieves of words. Heaven is the reward 
of a witness who speaks truth ; in the contrary 
case, hell will be his portion. Other crimes of the 
Brahmanical law savour of Oriental despotism, as, 
e.ff., when the forgery of a royal document is 
visited with capital punishment. The caste system 
becomes visible in the gradation of crimes and 
punishments according to the caste of the offender, 
as will be shown below. 

2. ‘Punishment’ ((/ani/a) in the Code of Manu 
(vii. 14 ft*.) is personified as a god with a black hue 
and red eyes, created by the Lord of the World 
as his son, and as an incarnation of Law, formed of 
Brahman’s glory. Punishment is declared to keep 
the wliole world in order, since without it the 
strmii^x'r would oppress the weaker and roast them, 
like lish on a spit ; the crow would eat the conse- 
crated rice ; the ilog would lick the burnt oblation ; 
ownershij) would not remain with any one ; and 
all barriers would Ihj brokeu through. Puuishment 


is declared to be in truth the king and ruler, 
although it has to be inflicted by the king on those 
who deserve it. The king in person should every 
day decide causes in the court when brought before 
him, or else he should send a Brahman acting as his 
deputy. A king when punishing the wicked is 
comparable to the god Varuna, who binds a sinner 
with ropes. If a king does not strike a tliief who 
approaches him, holding a club in bis hand and 
proclaiming his deed, the guilt falls on the king ; 
the thief, whether he he slain or pardoned, is 
purilied of hi.s guilt. The king should first punish 
by admonition, afterwards by reproof, thirdly by a 
line, after that by corporal cliastisement (Manu, viii. 
129). As a matter ot fact, tines are by far the most 
common kind of punishmeiit in the criminal code 
of the Sanskrit law-books, and they were equally 
common, shortly before th<j times of British rule, in 
the Hindu kingtloms of Kajputana (Toil), Mysore 
(Dulx)is), and others. The hues might extend to 
confiscation of the entire property of a criminal ; 
but in such cases, according to Narada (xviii. 10 f.), 
the tools of workmen, the weapons of soldiers, 
and other necc.ssary implements are to he exempt 
from coiiiiscation. Capital punishment, in various 
aggravated forms, such os impaling on a stake, 
trampling to death by an elephant, burning, roast- 
ing, cutting to pieces, devouring by dogs, and 
mutilations, are also frequently in dieted, even for 
comparatively light oireiices. 'riie talionis, 
which is BO universally renresented in archaic legis- 
lations, becomes especially conspicuous in tlie.se 

{)unishments. Thus a criminal is (condemned to 
ose whatever limb he has used in insulting or 
attacking another. The thievish fingers of a cut- 
purse, ami the jjvil tongue of a calumniator, are to 
1)6 cut off. A Sudra using insulting language is to 
have a red-hot iron thrust into his mouth, or boiling 
oil droi>ped into his mouth and ears. The breaker of 
a dike shall be drowned. The killer of a Brahman 
shall be branded with the figure of a headless 
corpse, a drunkard with the flag of a distillery 
shop. Banishment, public disgrace, imprisonment, 
fetters, foroe<l labour, beating, and other forms of 
chastisement are also mcntioneil. Brahmans, how- 
ever, are not to be subject to corporal punishment. 
Nor is this the only privilege enjoyed liy BralimaiiH, 
who are allowed spetdal inclulgences in almost every 
case, the reduction of punishment in consideration 
of the rank of the person being one of the »iiost 
salient features of the ancient legislation of India. 
Thus a Ki^atriya insulting a Brahman must he 
fined 100 pana;<; a Vaisya doing tlie same, labor 
200 panos ; a Sudra doing the same must receive 
corporal punishment. On the other hand, a Brah- 
man shall pay only 50 panas for insulting a 
K^atriya, 25 panas for insulting a Vaisya, and 
nothing at all for insulting a Sudra. A similar 
grailation of fines may be o^erve<l in the punish- 
ment of adultery and many other crimes. It a man 
insults a Brahman by oflering him forbidden food, 
he shall be amerced in a heavy line ; and, if he 
gives him spirituous liquor to drink, he shall be 
put to death. Another characteristic feature of 
the Indian criminal code is the infliction of worldly 
punishments for violations of the religious law, as, 
e,g., when an apostate from religious mendicity is 
doomed to become the king’s slave. King AsoKa, 
os early as the 3rd cent. B.C., appointoa censors 
who were charged to enforce the regulations con- 
cerning the sanctity of animal life, and the observ- 
ance of filial piety. King IIar§a, in the 7th cent. 
A.D., indicted capital punishment on all who 
ventured to slay any living creature. King 
Kuimlrapala of Gujarat, in the 12th cent., is said 
to have confiscated the entire property of a mer- 
chant who liad commit^ the atrocious crime of 
cracking a louse. A Hindu Raja of Kolhapur, in 
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A.D. 1716, issiiwl a roHcript onlai nine due punisli- 
ment for all l-hoso who should be niscovered to 
entertain heretical oninions in his kingdom. This 
union of Church and State was specially marked 
under the rule of the Marfi-thfi. kings ; Init even 
in 1875, when Dr. Biihler visited Kashmir, he 
found the Mahiirajfi eagerly intent on looking 
after the due performance of the prava&chittas, or 
penances prescribed for breaches of the command- 
ments of the Smfti, The enforcement of these 
religious punishments otherwise rests with the 
caste, which levies lines for every breach of the (taste 
rules, and, in serious cases, excludes the offender. 
(See Expiation and Atonement [Hindu].) 

IjTRRATrRR.— G. Buhlcr's and J. Jolly's translations of 
Sanskrit law-books, SUE, vols. ii. vii. xiv. xxv. xxxiii. ; J. Tod, 
A finals and Afitwuiti/ss of Jiajasthan, revised ed. , Galc.titta, 1894 ; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners^ Cmtoms, and Ceremonies, tr. 
by ncaiiohamp, 2nd cd., Oxford, 1899; Sir R. West, ‘The 
Criminal Law and Proce»lure of the Ancient Hindus,’ /nd/an 
Manazine, 1893; V. A. Smith, T?ie Early History of India‘S, Ox- 
ford, 1908 ; K. T. Telang, ‘(Ileanings from Mar&thU Ohrouiclos,* 
Trans. IHh Congr. of Onentalists, liondon, 1893 ; A. Steele, 7'he 
Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, new ed., Ix)ndon, 18(JS; 
J. Jolly, Recht und Hitte, Strassburff, 180(1, pp. 116-448 (=(r/A 7’ 

it 8)* J. Jolly. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Japan- 
ese).— Long before the dawn of .Japanese history, 
Cliinese travellers to Ja])an brought back accounts 
of that <‘oiintry which contain our earliest informa- 
tion on this subject, dating from the later Han 
dynasty (A.D. 25-220). One of these notices says : 
‘There is no theft, and litigation is unfreciucnt. 
The wives and children of those who break the 
laws are confiscated [.sold as slaves], and for grave 
crimes the offender’s family is extirpated.’ Another 
account says: ‘The laws and customs are strict.’ 
There is not much to be learned al)out crimes and 
punishments from the mixture of myth, Ieg(;nd, 
and chronicle which takes the place of history in 
Ja])aii for a thousand rears mevions to the 7tli 
cent. A.D., though we hear or a staff or gdld of 
executioners, ami of capital punishment by decapi- 
tation ; and a piinishiiiciit by fine had its origin at 
this time, but it was only for such offences — com- 
paratively few in number -as involved ritual un- 
cleanness accor<ling to Shinto. An ordinance, 
enacted in 801, regularized what was, no doubt, 
an old i)ractice, by which neglect in connexion 
with the ohonihe, or coronation ceremony, the 
eating of flesh, visiting the sick, being concerned 
in any way witli capital sentences, or touching 
anything impure during th(5 month of special 
avoidance of impurity, subjected the culprit to 
an ohoharahi (‘greater purification’), i.e. he was 
obliged to provide the materials for the ceremony 
of his own purgation. This eventually became 
simply a fine. Other ritual offences which required 
purgation were incest, wounds given or received, 
uestiality, and leprosy. Homicide had to be atoned 
for in the same way, but the ritual character of the 
ofience apoears from the circuinstan(!e that even 
justifiable nomici<le caused uiicleanness. 

Weipert ihinkH that in these fines for cuTeinonial imrifleation 
we have ‘the first source of Japanese criiniiial law' (mjotisl by 
Florenz in TASJ xxvii. [1899J 67); but, in the opinion of the 
preHcnt writer, the evidence hanlly bears out this cfUMtluHioii. 
VVeipert’s theory does not ao<X)unt for the gravest of all piininh- 
ments, that of death, nor iloes it apply to robbery, rciM’Illon, 
adultery, arson, and other grave offences. Moreover, the abso- 
lution ceremony was seldom performed for individual offences. 
The Mikado twice a year celebrated a ‘great purification' of 
the offences of the nation, and similar minor celehratinns were 
usual before all the great ceremonies of Shinto. In such cases, 
of course, the idea of a fine was out of the question. There 
is abundant evidence that a criminal law existed from very 
ancient times which had nothing to do with the purgation of 
ritual offences. 

Eventually the fines for ccrcinonial oflences fell 
into abeyance, owing to a strong current of (fliinese 
influence which set in during the 6th and 7th cents., 
and whicli led in 702 to the enactment of the code 
of civU and criminal law known as the Taihorio, 


It was based on the laws of tlio 'IjiMg dynnsly of 
China, though modified somewhat in acconlancc 
with Japanese usages. The p(;naltic.s pn*scrihctl 
were five, viz. capital pnnishimmt, exile, penal ser- 
vitude, beating (with a stick), ami scourging (with 
a whip). The.se arc simply copied from tlie ( 'hinesc 
code. Of the older five puni.shments of Cluna — 
branding on the forcheacL cutting oil” the nose, 
maiming, castration, and death — only (he first 
and last were ever practised in Japan. A History 
of Japan, published by order of the Japanese 
Government (1S‘.)8), mentions ‘treason, contumely 
(slander [?]), unfilial (onduct, immorality, ami so 
forth ’ [«e], as the eight great crimes of the Tai- 
h-drid. Perhajis the excuse for this very unsatis- 
factory enumeration is the eircumstance that a 
very substantial part of this code lias not come 
down to iis. It is the liasis of all sulisequent legis- 
lation. When the Taiko Hideyoshi came into power, 
in the latter part of the lOth ^‘ent., he contemplated 
its ro-cnactment for the whole count ry, hut he died 
before giving any pract ical idfect t,o liis intention. 

At first the Tokngawa Shoguns (1000-1808) fol- 
lowed the old methoa of making the laws known 
to those only who were required to enforce them. 
Hut this rule was subseciuently modified. New 
laws wore read to the jicoplc, and inscribed on 
notice- boards set up in conspicuous places. Towards 
the end of the ToKiigawa period, a reaction to the 
former policy took place. 'Phe authorities con- 
sidered it expedient to keep the people in ignorance 
of all but tlio most general principles of criminal 
law, thinking that the unknown would inspire 
gn*ater terror. Such meagre information as they 
vouchsafed to the people was contained in a few 
brief edied-s inscribea on notice-boards at the Nihon- 
hashiin Yedo and other conspicuous places through- 
out the Empire, prohibiting the evil sect callc<l 
(fliristian, conspiracy, insurrection, plot ting to leave 
the village to which one Indongeil, murder, arson, 
and robliery. That was all. Tliis .system left room 
for much that was arbitrary in the administration 
of the law, which varied considerably in diflerent 
parts of the Empire. The judicial oflicials did very 
much as they pleased, 

A Japanese servant of a iiieinher of II.M.’s Legation stoic a 
few dollars, and was handeil over to jusLloe. Threo months 
Inter, a visit was received from an official, who gave his m.aster 
the option of having him released -there was no room for him, 
it was explained, in the prison -^r derapit.ated. Needless to 
say, the former aiternative w'ns accepted. 

One of the worst features of the early Tokngawa 
legislation was the impli(;ation of the otl’cnder’s 
family in the crimes of its heatl. 

* If a man or w’onian, sentenced t o 1)0 crucified or hiirncd, had 
male cliildren above 16 years of age, they were similarly exe- 
cuted, and younger (Children w'ere placed in charge of a rclatiso 
until they reached that age, when they were banished. Even 
when a parent suffered the ordinary capital punishment of 
beheading or handng, it W'os witliin the discretion of tlie judge 
to execute or exile the male cliildren. Wives and daughters 
were exempted from the rule of iinjilication, though they might 
be reduced to the ranks of slaves ’ (Urinkley, Jaj>an, iv. 60). 

Thuiiberg {Travels in Europe, Africa, Asia, Eng. 
tr. 1795-96) says that, in the towns, a whole street 
was often niatlo to sufl'er for the malpractices of a 
single individual, the master of a lioii.se for the 
faults of his domestics, and parents for tluvse of 
their children. These cruel provisioii.s wen? greatly 
modified in 1721, but the more lenient rules were 
not applit^able to the samurai class. 'I’hcft was 
severely punished, nsnally with death, which was 
the penalty also for swindling or attmniited extor- 
tion by foiTe. Pickpockets, liowever, were let oil” 
with branding, or rather tatuing, though a repeti- 
tion of the oflcnce involved dcatli. Not before the 
close of the 18th cent, was the execution of a preg- 
nant woman deferred until after her delivery. 

The law up to the close of the Tokugawa period 
required that an accused person must be induced 
to confess before his guilt was finally determined. 
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The result w.as tliat, in many cases, torture was 
freely ain)lied. Tlie coiiimoncst device was to bind 
a man with ropes in some const rained position, or 
to make liini kneel upon a gratinj^ of Avoodon bars 
dacod edge upwards, and tlum to jdle weights on 
lis knees. On the wliole, the tortures employed 
judicially in Japan were not so cruel as those used 
in inediicval Euroj)c. A mviurai Avas not sent to 
prison. If his ollcnce was not grave enough to call 
for immediate suicide, exile, or decapitation, he 
was ordered to go into confinement in his oAvn 
liouse. There Avere dillercnt degrees of this kind 
of imprisonment, tlie most severe of which involved 
a complete cessation of egress and ingress for him- 
self and his family. 

.Siehold, Avriting early in the 19th cent., gives a 
description of the iienal code of Japan at that time, 
Avhitdi was similar in all essential respects to the 
Taihorioy introduced from China 1100 years before. 
He draws a broad distinction hetAveen the punish- 
ments of the samurai and those of the common 
people. In the latter case, the culprit might he 
simply cut doAvn by the man of higher rank Avhoin 
he might have insulted or injured, or if he had 
been caught in the act of committing a grave 
olleuce. l)cca]>itation Avas more usum. Cruci- 
fixion, burning, and saAving off the head Avith a 
bamboo saw Avme also })ra<!tised. There Avero tAvo 
kinds of crucifixion. In one the criminal Avas 
lashed — not nailed — upside down to a cross Avhich 
had tAvo bars, one at Uie head and one at the feet, 
between the tAvo being a small scat upon Avhich the 
Avcight of the victim rested. Aba given command 
an expert spearsman stood on cadi side, and the 
two drove their spears simultaneously so that they 
passed crossAvisc through the vital organs. Death 
was instantaneous. Burning Avas a matter of form. 
The culprit was tied to a stake and strangled before 
the lire was lit. Sawing oil' tlie hea<l Avas of rare 
0(!<!nrrcncc, and was limited to such Inunous crimes 
as cliicf- or parent-murder. The name and ofieiice 
of the criminal Avere usually inscribed on a board 
Avliich Avas set up close to the place of execution. 
Sometimes the ofiendor was mounted on a sorry 
nag and led round the city, Avith a similar placard 
fastened to his breast. The head might be set on 
a post, and alloAved to remain from five to ten day.s. 
Sometimes the Ixidy Avas hacked to pie(;e8, or iiiado 
a subject on which the samurai might test their 
skill and the temper of their sAvords. In lator times 
it inighl bo handed over for dissection. Among 
minor punishments at this period AAcro branding, 
the pillory, and degradation to the hinin, or pariah 
caste. Eor political ollences by men of the samurai 
class, banishment to an islanu Avas the usual form 
of pimishmont ; and there is an ancient instance 
of a Mikado being so punished. The term was 
immmonly for life, though there was a miniinum 
limit of live years. A milder form Avas an injunc- 
tion to live under supervision at a distance from 
the capital. Whilst liis case Avas under trial, the 
ucvnuva Avas confined to his own house, Avith the 
same forms as if he Avere in mourning. When tlie 
ollcnce AA'as committed unintentionally, a partial 
or complete conliscalion of his property might be 
the consequence. Deprivation of office or incapacity 
for holding office Avas not unusual. Occasionally 
the ofiender Avas alloAved to become a monk of a 
certain order, known as Ao?nus6, Avho wore a basket- 
hat Avitli a small grating in front, completely con- 
cealiiig liis face. This was never removeef, and 
practically ho Avas a beggar Avho roamo<l the high- 
Avays, playing on a flute in order to attract the 
aH(MiUou <)f tlie charitably disposed, 

J/arfti'iri. - 'VUin Avell-Kiiown institution is of 
cousiJcralde antiquity. It is of purely Japanese 
origin, and cojihists in making a crindform incision 
on tlie belly, Avhcnce its name, which means ‘ belly- 


cut.’ The ^ Inqipy ilispatch ’ of some writers is only 
a joke. Sometimes a determined man succeeded 
in ending his life in this Avay, or he might complete 
the act of suicide by stabbing himself in the throat 
Avith the same instrument — a short SAVord or dagger 
Avith a blade nine inches in length, llarakiri might 
be simply a form of suicide, or it might be the duty 
of a man of the samurai class under various cir- 
cuniHtance.y, such as hopeless family troubles or 
loyalty to a dead superior, or as a protest against 
the Avrongful conduct of a superior. For example, 
when the Japanese (lovcrument yielded to the de- 
mands of Franco, Uussia, and tlermany for the 
retroccs.sii>u of Liaotung, forty military men em- 
phasized their protest by committing suicide in the 
timu-bonoured fashion. A comiiioii motive was to 
free from punishment the family and relatives of 
the person involved, who Avould otherwise, under 
the old law, liavo shared his guilt. Very fre- 
quently, however, /laralciri was no more than an 
honourable form of execution. It Avas carried out 
Avith great ceremony, tlio incision being only for 
form’s sake, and the real execution consisting in 
decapitation by a friend. In 1869, a motion Avas 
brought forward in the Japanese Paiiiament in 
favour of the abolition of fmrakirif ami 200 meiii- 
bers out of a house of 209 voted against this pro- 
posal. Jlarnkiri is no longer recognized by laAv, 
though it cannot bo said to bo extinct. 

Vendetta. — A Japanese samurai was permitted 
by law to avenge the murder of a parent or chief ; 
but, before oxerc/isiug this right, he Avas bound to 
give notice to the authorities, and, Avhen cutting 
down his enemy, to repeat some such formula as 
this : ‘ I am A. *11. You are X. Y., Avho miirdereii 
my father at such a time in such a place. There- 
fore do I noAv slay you.’ In justification of this 
laAv, an ancient Cnineso saying is often quoted to 
the cfTect that ‘a man must not allow the same 
heaven tc3 cover himself and liis father’s enemy.’ 
It is noAV abrogated, but Avas in vogue up to the 
Restoration of 1808. A teacher of the present 
writer Avas a victim. It is to he observeil that 
fines have no })lace in the pre-Uestoration legisla- 
tion — a cironnistancc which is adverse to Wcipcrl’s 
vieAV that Japanese criminal law had its origin in 
the imposition of lines on oUenders against tho 
ritual laAV of the older Shinto. Kaempfer [History 
ofjapany Glasgow, 1906, ii. 114) notices this feature 
of the former ilapaiiese law. 

Kxtra-ten'itoriality, — When tho treaties Avoro 
negotiated which opened Japan to foreign trade in 
1859, the criminal code Avas in a very un.satisfactory 
condition. It was scarcely knoAvii to the pe(q)le, 
and Avas administered in a most irregular, arbi- 
trary, and often cruel fasliion. It Avas quite out 
of the question to ask foreign PoAvers to make their 
subjects amenable to it, and, indeed, the Japanese 
were probably not sorry to ]>e relieved or such 
re.s|H)nsibilitics. Hence arose the so-called ‘ extra- 
territorial jurisdiction,’ by which the Japanese 
Government transferred to foreign PoAvers, tho 
jurisdiction over their subjects when the latter 
AA^ere defendants in a civil case, or the accused 
under a criminal charge. When in 1868 tho 
Mikado resumed tho reins of authority, it was 
felt that such an arrangement Avas contrary to 
the dignity of the Japanese nation, and in any 
case a radical reform Avas a jialpable necessity of 
the situation in the interests of humanity and 
good government. A code Avas, therefore, drawn 
u]) and promulgated in 1 87 1 . It was simply a selec- 
tion from the codes of the tAvo Chinese tlynasties— 
Ming and Tsing— modifications being introduced 
into the amount and nature of tho punishments 
prescribed for different offences. Barbarous modes 
of execution were eliminated, tho death-penalty 
Avas greatly circumscribed, merciless and excessive 
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yhip|>ings were al>oli»lied, and ih« punishiacnt of 
iinprisoimienfc \vitli ciorrectivo labour -was intro- 
<luccd for tbo first time. A sutjornl code was noti- 
fied ill 1873, by which many new and more humane 
provisions wore add<;d. 13y these coties, an oUcndcv 
who lias been .sentenced to a term of |.)cnal servitude, 
is placed in the penitentiary of the district in which 
ln3 has been tried and sentenced, and work suited 
to his ago, pliysical condition, anti acquirements is 
allotteil to liim, so that * by toil and labour ho may 
be gradually brought to repent of hia past misdeeds 
and be restored to virtue.’ The punishment of 
death was by hanging or decapitation, the latter 
ftirni being considered more severe owing to the 
prejudice entertained by most Jajianese against 
any mutilation of the body. In certain cases, the 
pillory in iron stocks within the prison yard wuh 
substituted for imprisonment, ana fines might be 
permitted in the case of ofVences by officials, per- 
sons inadvertently implicated, aged people, infants, 
maimed or deformed person.^, or females. 

But these codes still pre.scrved an essentially 
Chinese character, and they contained many pro- 
visions which unduly favoured officials anil the 
samnrai class. A husband was permitted to kill 
the lover of his wife or concubine along with the 
•woman herself, if caught in the act ; but, if a cer- 
tain time had elapseu, the puni.shment was penal 
servitude for one year, while under the older law 
the husband could, in this case, only recover a 
penalty of no great amount. If a woman who had 
oecn guilty of adultery or incest was, on the dis- 
covery of her guilt, driven by shame to commit 
suicide, the punishment of the male oll'ciider W'as 
increased one degree, (‘veii though be might have 
had no knowlc<lge ot the woman’s intention to do 
so. Masters and parents were punished with much 
less severity for oilences against their servants and 
chihlren than in the contrary case. Abusive lan- 
guage to an official entailed* penal servitude for 
one year if the person insulteu was of the highest 
rank ; for ninety or sixty days if of lower grades. 
In Jan. 18711, tlie jiractice of u.sing torture to compel 
confession --rendered ncce.s.Hary by the old principle 
that confe.ssion must precede condemnation — was 
abolished, and it was enacted that the evidence of 
witnesses, documents, or circumstances, or the ad- 
missions of accused persons, should alone be taken 
as liases for determining guilt. 

It will be seen that, altliough these codes marked 
a considerable advance on the Tokugawa system, 
they still left much to bo desired, when viewed 
from the more enlightened standpoint of Europe. 
Now legislation was therefore initiated, after a 
tborongli study of the various systems of European 
law, w ith the as.sistance mainly of French jurists. 
Distinguished service was rendered by G. Bois- 
sonado in framing the new co<le.s, whicli, after 
arduous lalxiur and repealed revision, came into 
operation from Ist Jan. 1882. They have an essen- 
tially French character. A further revision of the 
Code of Criminal I’roceduro was ell'ccted in 1890. 
B. H. Chamberlain, in his Things Japanesf?^ gives 
the following account of the present system ; 
‘Crimea arc of three kimls: (1) against the State or the Iin- 
erial Family, and in violation of the piihlio credit, peace, and 
eallh, etc. ; (2) crimes a^fainsl perHon and property ; ond (3) 
police offences. There is a 8uh-di\ ision of (1) and ^2) into major 
and minor crimes. The punishments for major crimes aro : (1) 
deati) by hiui^in^; ; (2) deportation, with or without hard labour, 
for life or for a term of years ; (8) imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labour, for life or for a term of years. The punishments 
for minor crimes include confinement, with or without hard 
laliour, and fines. The punishments for iK>lico offences are 
detention for from one to ten <lays without hard labour, and 
fines varyinj; from sm to ircw. The court which tries 
persons accused of major crimes consists of Uiree jud^fes ; that 
for minor crimes, of one judge or three, according to the gravity 
of the charge ; and that for police offemtes, of one ptge de paix. 
Contrary to West ern usage, an appeal is allowed, m tiio case of 
major crlntes, for a trial of facta. Criminals comlcmiied to 
deportation are genersdly sent to the island of Yezo, where 


they Bomotiines work in the luincs. A person who 1ms siilTered 
injury Iiy crime lodges his cciuplaint at llic police ottlco, or 
with the prmmrator of any court Imving JuriMiici inn over ’llic 
crime in cpiestion. rolicemen can arrest an nlh ndcr wll(.^c• 
crime was committed in their presence, or wliit li tlte complidu- 
ant avers to iiave seen actually comniittod. In all other cases 
they f.^u arrest by warrant only, liail is allowed at the dis- 
cretion of liic judge. Accused persons are oflen kept in prison 
for a coiisiderahle time befrire trial, and no lawyer is .allowcii to 
be present at the preliminary examin.'ition. TIjo conducting of 
criminal cases, from tlie very beginnitig down to tlio exeeutiou 
of the criniiiml, if he be cundeiiiiu'd to suffer death, rests with 
llie procurator, who unites in his own person the functions of 
public prosecutor ami grand jury.’ 

Tho refoniis of 1882 extended to tlio judiciary, 
which waH now separated from the executive. 
Judge-s, ])rociirators, barristers, notaries, and a 
new system of police, as well as law-scliools, wero 
eslablisbed. Under tho new ri^ginie there are far 
fewer capital punisbments. In Tokugawa tiTiie.s 
the number of persons consigned to jail in Yedo 
was about 7000 annually, and of these over 3000 
were executed. At present the yearly number of 
capital punishments for the whole Empire averages 
above eiglity. 

It is claimed that, on the whole, the new legis- 
lation has resulted in a body of law in uni.son with 
the most advanced princiides and the most ajiproveil 
procedure of Western jiiri.sprudcnce - all punisli- 
ments not recognized a.s consonant wilb modern 
civilization being abolislied, due jirovision lieing 
made for adapting penalties to degrees of crime 
(the previoiLs legislation left tho judge loo little 
discretion), the riglits of suspects and criminals 
being guarded, ana the privilege of appeal guaran- 
teed. This contention is sulistanlmllv correct, 
though traces of old usage remain. All men arc 
not equal before the law\ the mililary re.laining 
some special privileges. Bobb(‘ry wilb violence is 
still punishable with death, and a man does not 
render himself liable to any penalty for heating 
his servant, unless ileatli ensues, Tho i>relimiiiury 
examination of prisoners is secret, tlie assistance 
of counsel not being allowed. This last feature 
will soon be modified. Trial by jury is unknown. 

In 1899, after protracted negotiations, treaties 
wore concluded with foreign Bowers, by which tlio 
extra-territorial jurisdiction was abolished, and all 
foreigners became siihjeiJt to Japanese law. 

Prisons. — Under the old regime, imprisonment 
was not one of the recognized forms of punishment, 
though it was necessary to provide some places of 
detention for prisoners who were awaiting their 
trial, sometimes for long periods. 'I'lie inmates 
sull’ered very great hardship. The cells were 
wooden cages open to tho four winds, and the 
arrangement B for Banitatioii, food, and clothing 
were of the most wretched kind. The internal 
discipline was entrusted to the elder jirisoncrs— 
generally hardened criminaks— with results which 
may be imagined. Soon after the rest oral ion of 
the Mikado's authority in 1868, a coniniis.sion was 
sent to visit a number of foreign prisons and make 
a report, and ultimately a complete oljaiige was 
effected. Sir Henry Norman, who recently visited 
the convict prison of Tokio, says {Real Japan^ 1892) : 

‘The dormitories are enormous cages formed of bars as thick 
08 one's arm. There is not a particle of fiiniitnrc. Tliick 
quilts, ot futon (the Japanese bedk are providtid. ICach dormi- 
tory holds 96 prisoners. The sanitary orrangenn nl.H could not 
well be improved. No vermin couin harbour an.>wlHTe. It 
was almost an ideal prison striicliin?. The ininisbinent cells 
were hardly ever occupied. There was no flogging. Two hun- 
dred prisoners were employed making machinery and steam 
boilers, working nine hours a day. Wood-curving, weaving, 
pottery-making, and paper- and cloisonne-making aro also 
among their ocmipations. Only a few are so clumsy or stupid 
as to be employed in kKiunding rice or breaking stones.’ 

LiTitKATURs, — ^The present writer's acknowledgments are due 
to F. Brinkley, Javan and China, liondon, WH, vol. iv. ; 
P. F. von Siebola, Rippon'i, heip/ig, 1897, vol. i. ; and 
Longford, ‘Suininary of Urn Japanese 1‘enal Codes,’ in TA.SJ, 
vol. V. (1877) pt. ii. Consult also B. H. Chamberlain, 
Thingt London, 1891; G. Bousquet, Le Japan, 
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Parin, 1877, vol. ii. ; W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 

A. von Sicbold, Drr Eintrilt Japoon in das eAtrop. Votkar- 
rfcM, Hc^rlin, 1900; History of the Empire of Japan, 1893, 
published by the order of the liepartnient of Education, Tokio ; 
G. Boissonade, Projet de code de proerdure crimineUe pour 
I’rinpire dit Japan, Paris, 1883, also Projet reAns^- du code p^nal 
pour Vempire du Japan, Paris, ISSO; A. B. Mitford, Tales of 
(Ud Jnpan'i, Loinlon, 1874 (for harakiri); Friedrichs, *Zum 
ja]>an. llecht,' in XyUti' x. (1802) 351-375; Kohler, *8tudien 
uus dcin Japan. Reciit,' ib. x. 37iM49. 

W. G. Aston. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (JcAviah). 
— 'I'lie transition from the Biblical to the Mishnic 
period is marked by external and internal limita- 
tions in the functions of the Jewish tribunals. 
Ext-ernally, the Jewish f;ourts of justice lost tlie 
power of inflicting capital and other punishments, 
— a power exercised by the Roman procurators and 
officials, — and in the course of time the limits to 
the jurisdiction of the B6th Dtn were still further 
narrowed. Internally, we note a growing tendency 
towards the restriction of certain forms of punish- 
ment, hy making it a matter of difficulty to secure 
a conviction. Tn practice, capital iiunishracnt was 
obsolete long before the fall of the Jewish State, 
and, in all probability, long before the courts were 
deprived of the legal power of inflicting it. This 
is clearly shown by such NT passages as Jn 
and the Talminl. Thus, in Jems. Satih. 18a (p. 
228 of M. S(!hwab’s tr., Paris, 1888) it is stated 
that this right was 8U.spended some forty years 
before the fall of the Temple, and that the right 
of giving decisions in questions involving iinancial 
matters na<l been already abolished in the time of 
R. Simon b. Shetali, that is to .siur, during the 
reign of Alexander Jannacus (d. 7o B.C.). Bab. 
Sftnh. 4l<» brings out this fact even more emphatic- 
ally. Nor may the trial and crucifixion oi Jesus 
be cited as an instance to the contrary. It is 
now the generally accepted opinion, among both 
Jewish and Christian scholars, that the trial of 
Jesus was not carried out in accordance with Jewish 
law, and that TIis execution was an act in which 
Pharisaic Judai.sm had neither initiative nor share. 

Thus Robertson Smith (EBr^ xxll. 812, at end of art. 

* Synhedriuiii ') writes : ‘ The meeting in the palace of the high 
priest which condcinnod our Loro was exceptional, ifte 
proceedings also on this ot^casion were highly irregular. If 
monsured by the rules of procedure which, according to Jewish 
tradition, were laid down to secure order and a fair trial for 
the accusctl.' So also Monteflore {Synoptic Gospels, I. [London, 
lOWl] 345 f.); 'The trial of Jesus— if trial it can be called — . . . 
violates that I Itabbiiiic] law in almost every particular. ... It 
does not follow because the trial of Jesus . . . violates Jewish 
law in many important points, that therefore the account given 
of it cannui be true. There have been illegal trials at all times, 
and even the flimsiest legal forms have sutfleed to get rid of an 
enomy. . . . That there was any nieeting of the full Sanhedrin 
is most doubtful; doubtful also is the part played by the 
“Scribes” and Pharisees; but tiiot the Sadducean priesthood 
was at the bottom of the arrest and of the “ trial ”... cannot 
reasonably be douiited.’ 

In the passage from the Jerus. Talmud mentioned 
above, R. Simon b. Yobai, a tanna of the 2nd cent, 
expresses his gratitude for escaping the responsi- 
bility of condeiiiniiig a liuman being to ueath. 
Otlier passages, of a siiiiiJar cliaracter, in the 
Talmud and Rabbinic writings point to the same 
conclusion— that the Romans took away from the 
Beth Din the right to inflict capital punishment. 

In addition U> these restrictions imposed from 
without, the sentences of Jewish tribunals were 
mitigated by various internal and voluntary 
limitations. It may perhaps be that, in proportion 
to tlie severity with wliicli Rome exercised the 
power removed from the local courts, the.se felt 
thomselves drawn to the side of leniency in other 
Jinictions. But tliis tendency to leniency was 
originally spontanetms, however much it may have 
developed afterwards in consequon(!e of external 
h:irsline.s8 ; it began while tlie Sanhedrin still held 
the |)o>ver of life and death. An exact date cannot be 
given ; it is difficult to tell whether and when punish- 
ments enacted in the i’cntateuchal legislation were i 


carried out in all litcralnes.s, and t^o what extent 
and with wliat frequency. Does that legislation 
represent primitive practice, or did the mitigating 
force of the Mishnic recensions of these laws at all 
times modify their execution? The ortliodox 
Jewish belief, which regards the Oral Law os a 
contemporary concomitant of the Written Law and 
of equal force, would take the latter view, namely, 
that tlie traditions emlK)died in the Mishna 
accompanied the practice of all Mosaic enactments. 
It is, nowever, held by many that the Tannaitic 
law was new and original ; that in early Mishnic 
times it was felt that the Pentateuch demanded 
the death sentence U>o readily, and that the Itahhis 
took steps to prevent such sentences from being 
carried out. This subject need not be discuissed 
here ; it is sufficient to snow that the death penalty 
was almost ahandunod, without entering into the 
question of whether this was brought about by new 
prescriptions or not. 

The infliction of death was surrounded hy many 
preliminaries and obstacles. The law (hmianded 
not only the presence of two satisfactory eye- 
witnes.ses, whoso testimony must support vigorous 
scrutiny (see Mislin. Sank. iv. v., ed. Struck, from 
which all quotations are taken), hut also, before 
committing the crime, the accuiscid must have 
received formal warning from tlie bystanders as to 
the consequences of his act ib. v. 1 ; Bab. 

Sank. 8ft, 80ft ; Tos. i^anh. xi. 1, cd. Ziickermandcl, 
Pasewalk, 1880, p. 431). No circumstantial evi- 
dence whatever was mlmissible, nor c-ould the 
accused be convicted on his own confession. The 
stringency in examining and in (diallenging 
witnesses, the necessity of proving hafhrtVah, the 
elaborate aids given to the accused — all tend to 
show that the infliction of capital punishment must 
have been practically impossible ; and this scerns to 
liave been the nrecise aim which the Rabbis had 
in view. Mnhiioth la records the dictum that a 
Sanhedrin which condemned a prisoner to death 
once in seven years earned the reputation of 
‘destructive’ (n')73C*) : according to R. liliczer b. 
'Azarya, once in seventy years .sufficed ; while R. 
Tryphon and R. 'Aoiba state that, had they been 
present, tlicy woula always have suc.<*,oe(led in 
advancing some plea to invalidate the procee<lings 
in favour of the pri.s<)ner. Nor was this tendency 
limited to cases of capital punishment alone ; it 
was extended to other branches of criminal law, 
e.g. to the kx tuliunis. The eighth chapter of 
Baba Qamma shows quite cleiirly that even in 
early days this command could not Jiavc been 
intended to receive littjral interpretation, for a man 
who had lost his eye could receive no compensation 
through a similar iniury being done to his assailant. 
Comiiensation could consist only in the worth of 
the eye being restored to the loser, and this was 
estimated by assessing the value of the injured 
party, if sold as a slave, before and after tlie 
accident, the difference repre.senting the amount of 
the damages (incidentally, cf. Raslii on Ex 21^"*). 

Even wiien acapital sentenccliad been prononntted 
and was alxmt to be carried into execution, every 
chance of proving liis innocence at tlie eleventh 
hour was accorded to the accused. The court 
remained sitting all day in order to receive appeals, 
and an elaborate system of signals was devised to 
stay the execution in the event of any unexpected 
piece of evidence becoming known (Mishii. Sank, 
vi.). Punishment was to be so arranged as to 
prevent the repetition of the oflfence by other 
parties, in otlier words, to act as a deterrent, and 
to secure the extinction of the crime itself and 
of its consequences; ‘Thou shalt put away the 
wrong from tny midst ’ ; * and all Israel shall hear 
and shall sin no more.’ Care had to lie taken that 
no additional suffering or humiliation was incurred 
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by the guilty party. Any dishonour to the JxkIv 
resulting from the punishment was to ho avoided, 
in BO far as it was not expressly provided by 
the seiitenec. In executions and in liagellations, 
particular caution had to be exercised in this 
reflect. 

Oapital puniHhmeiit as ordered by the BHh, Din 
could be etlceted by lapidation (n^'P9)i burning 
decapitation strangling (pjn) (see 

Miahn. Sank. vii. 1 : p ^994 nin'p y3i» ; and 
Singer’s Prayer Book^ London, 1900, p. 202). Cruci- 
ii X ion, as a means of death, was a Homan form. The 
last two methods are not mentioned in the Fenta* 
tench, where, in fact, stoning is most usual. There 
seems no reason I.0 doubt that s^qild and f^rfphd 
in the Pentateuch mean what is commonly known 
as stoning and burning ; but the provisions of the 
Mishna show a great alteration in the manner of 
the execution. In the case of burning (Mishn. 
Sank, vii. 2), the criminal was lirmly fixed in pitch, 
up to his knees. A strong cloth, covered witli a 
soft wrapping, was twisted round liis neck, and its 
two ends were imlled by officials. The soft cloth 
was added to avoid unnecessary pain and in order to 
prevent death by strangulation. The criminal was 
thus forcetl to open his mouth, into Avliich there 
was poured a stream of molten lead which instantly 
consumed his vitals, death being speedy and 
merciful. The Parthians treated the body of the 
Roman general Crassus in a similar manner after 
Carrhffi (.53 B.C.). R. Kliezer b. Sadoq, a tanna of 
the 1st cent., relates that once ho saw the daughter 
of a priest who had committed uncliastity (Lv 21®) 
bound in vine tendrils and burnt {Snnii. vii. 2 ; 
Tos. ix. 11, etc. Contrast the burning of R. 
'Aqiba, in A.D. 13.5, after the Bar Cochba revolt, 
when ‘sponges of wet wool’ I'?'*®?] were 

placed round his heart to prolong the agony). In 
Bab. Sank. 526, R. yama b. Tobia ordere<l Imarta, 
a priest’s daughter who had lived unchastely, 
to 1)6 wrapped in vine tendrils and burnt. Both 
these cases are distinctly reprobated. In the 
former, the Sanhedrin wliieh could have permitted 
such a method is said not to have been competent 
{hAqt). In the latter instance it is suggested that 
the BHh Din may have been Sadduccan, or that 
the narrator was too young to rcmembtT details. 
Any departure from tho procedure described above 
is stated to bo illegal. 

In tho case of stoning also, modifications were 
adopted with a view to hastening death. Mishn. 
Sank. vi. 4 states : 

* The )iui(;;ht of tJic place of atonint; was twice a man'H Icn^rth. 
One of tho witnessoe pushorl CiSnSn) the criiuinal on tho loins so 
that he fell down (forward) on to his breast, an<l tho witncHH 
immediately turned tho body over on to its lark. If tbo 
criminal was alreaily dead, then tho duty was a<H;utnpliKh(‘d, 
but, if ho still lived, I, hen tho second witness took a stone and 
cast it OD to his heart.’ 

If necessary, all tho hystanders followed suit 
until death intervened. According to the Penta- 
teuch, tho witnesses had to cast the first stone, 
since it was through their testimony that the 
execution took place (Dt 17^). With the hurling 
down of tho criminal may bo compared the pro- 
cedure with the scape goat in Mishn. Yoma, vi. 5. 
Tho official pushed (']n’i) tho goat backward.^, so 
that it rolleu down and immedi.ately hecamo dis- 
membered. In some cases the body was hanged, 
or rather crucified, after execution, for a limitctl 
period (Mishn. Sank. vi. 4). 

Decapitation (Mishn. iianh. vii. 3; Bab. Sank, 
626) was practised with a sword, in the same Avay 
as with the Romans ; but R. .ludah b. Klai, a tanna 
of tho ‘2iid cent., objected on the groun<l that it 
involved degradation. To strike oil tho heiul of a 
man who was standing caused tho body to fall 
down, and for this additional humiliation there 
waa no authorization, conse<iuently R. Judah 
VOL. iv.— -19 


describes a diflerent method, viz. beheading with 
an axe (o'pSp, kott/s) on a block. The other Uabbis 
considered this method even more liumiliatiiig, jind 
rejected it. It seems that the criminal was tied 
to a post, in order that the body should remain 
upriglifc. Finally, strangulation [ib.) was carried 
out as in tho preliminary process of Imrning, only 
that tluj two ends of the cloth wtue pulled so hard 
that they caus<;d death. 

Tho object of these modifications was, in tbo 
first place, to mitigate the horrors of death. On 
this account a cii[> of drugged wine and incenso 
(pi h’q e-j^p) was given to the criminnl 

in order to produce insensibility {<’.</. Bab. Savh. 
41ke, Mk 1.5"^ and otlnu* rofenmees). Tho sccoinl 
motive w’as to avoid dcsecraling l,he body beyond 
tho necessities of tlie death penalty, ’fhe pursuit 
of l)oth these aims caused a groat internal restric- 
tion of the functions of the Jewish t ribunal. 

The various crimes for which the penalty was 
death are enumerated in Mishn. Sank, vii.-xi. 
Lapidation is tlie punishment for eigliteen offences 
— iticluding incest, sodomy, bestiality, blasphemy, 
idolatry, the giving of one’s cliildreii to Moloch, 
necromancy, sorcery, Sabbat h-broaking, the 
cursing of parents, criminal intercourse wifli a 
betrothed virgin, the inviting of others to idolat ry, 
the perverting of a whole city, tlio i>ractice of 
magic, and for tho stubborn and rebellions son. 
Burning was reserved for a priest’s daughter w ho 
violated her chastity, and for nino forms of iius'st 
— only, however, when committed during th<‘. life 
of tho legal wife. Murderers and tho inbabihints 
of an apostate city (Dt 13'“) were bclx'adisi, and 
tbo following wero strangled ; one who beat a 
parent (ef. Vergil, Arn. vi. 009), one who kid- 
napped a Jew for slavery, a sago who opposial 
his superior authorities, a false pro]>hct, one who 
prophesied in tho name of false gods, tho adul- 
terer, and one who boro false witness against a 
priest’s daughter. 

The nuinher <d crimes for wliicdi stripes could ho 
inflicted was very largo iii. etc.). ’I'liis 

penalty could, with certain rcstrictijms, bo iinposeil 
by tho judges at tlieir discretion, unless the 
Scripture demanded a specified punishment for 
Some particular sin. In no case could tho stripes 
exceed thirty-nine, and, whenever possible, fcw'cr 
W'cro given. The presmice of tho judges was 
obligatory. (For full details, sco Mishn. xiv. 

— Makkoth, iii. ; also Abrahams, Jewish Life.) 
Tho Mishna {Makkoth) enumerates liffy trans- 
gressions punishable by tlagellation. Maimonides, 
ill tho Yadh hd-lfazaqa, gives a far longiu and 
more coinprcliensivo catalogue. A culprit who 
received stripes wuis ipso faeto freed from excision 
(nnj), and recovered all those rights from which 
ids crime might havo debarred him (Mislm. 
Sank. xiv. 16). 

'J’lie principle of making the punishment as 
lenient as jjossible, si(((rlfir in rr, (>f»eratcd also 
in ro.spect of those sins I lie punishment of w'hicli 
w'as reserved for tlie future life. ’I’he famous tenth 
chapter of Sanhedrin gives a list of those who havo 
no share in the w'orld to come, hut every endeavour 
is iiia<l« to make the list short. The principle is 
that all Israel aro enl it led to a share (on^ 79 

a;? pi’n) unless they forfeit it. 

‘Ho who H&yn that tho thx trine of the n’Hiirrcotlon In not 
contJiiiMMl ill tho lVnf,ali-in'h (lUHordinjf looihur rruditiffH, ‘ho 
who denies the doclrino of resurreotioa ’) ; he who denies tho 
iiiKpirutiuii of 8<Ti)iluro ; tho Kpieurean ; aceordinj? to U. ‘Aqilm, 
he who reads external {i.e. uncanonical) hooks ; he who utters 
enehantmeut over a wound . . . ; Ahha Saul says, whoso 
pronounces the Tetrajfraiiinmtou.’ In all those oasos referoneo 
shoidd bo ma<le to tho conimentary of MaiTnonidos (* d. Ilolzrr). 

Seven porsons— three kinRS (Jorohoain, Ahah, and Maiiassoh) 
and four private individuals (llahiain, Ahilhouhel, and 

(loha/j)— aro deprived of their future life, hut in each ease tho 
lUbbis Bouifht for extenuating circumBtances in order to And a 
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loophole from perpetual doom. Similarly, exfmscs are made for 
the ifcncration of the Flood, and for thu (;euoratiou of the 
WlldorricsH, 

KxGoiiiiiniiiicatiol) coulil, according to Bab. 
Berakh. be imposod for ii variety of oflbnces, 
all of a less heinoii.s nature than those punisliable 
by stripes. It consisted of three grailea of sopai'a- 
tion : (1) n'ztfdy (2) niddui^ and (3) Mrcm, The 
period of n'zifd was one day, of niddui seven days, 
while Mreni could bo indoliiiite. One who died 
impenitent under niddui was not buried with the 
usual ceremonies, and the force of herem was very 
severe. In the Middle Ages the power of het'em 
was great owing to the institution of the Glietto, 
but it was always felt to lie a terrible weapon, fi.ff. 
in the cases of Uriel Acosta and Spinoza. The 
very gravity of here7n caused groat reluctance to 
inflict it, and it was very sparingly employed (see 
Abrahams, Jewish LifCt pp. 62, 292). Of. art 
Blasph kmy (Jewish). 

Tlio penalty of excision (nni) prescribed by the 
Pentateuch was not carried out by human agency, 
except in so far as guilty parties were scourgea ; 
hence this mode of punishment scarcely calls for 
consideration in this article. But, just as in the 
case of exclusion from a share in the future life, — 
a fate which also could not be determined by 
human agency, — so, too, in the ea.se of excision, the 
Babbis attempted to find pleas for the wicked. In 
Mishn. Sank. xiv. 15 it is stated that all those 
condemned to excision find immediate pardon after 
receiving tlicir scourging, if they are fienitent. 
Tills conclusion is ilnistrated by a play on the 
words of the text (T)t 25’), ‘ Lest thy brother lie 
brought to dishonour in thy sight^ (•^i’l?!]). H. 
^ananya b. Gamaliel says : ‘ as soon as he is scourged 
be Ijccomes thy brother in thy sight.’ Fines 
were imposed by the Bible for breaches of moral 
conduct in sexual matters (Dt 22, Kx 22), and for 
allowing a dangerous ox so much freedom that it 
killed a slave. In other cases the Mishna knows 
nothing of this means of punishment. In the 
Middle Ages lines were sometimes paid to the 
general funds of the community hy persons liable 
to bo scourged for a breach of Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion. 

Imprisonment, though known in the Bible {e.g. 
Joseph and Jeremiah), was not frecnieiitly practised 
in Mishnic times. As a means of immshment, it 
was omployc<l in what may be described as indirect 
crimes, that is to say, for the contumacious and 
for the suborner. It could be imposed if conclusive 
evidence was not forthcoming though there was a 
strong presumption of guilt, or if a person punished 
twice by flagellation hod committed the otlence a 
third time. 'J’hcso cases are dealt with in Mishn. 
Sank, ix. 5, and Bab. Sanh. 816. 

‘ IIo \vl»o has soourtfwl, aiul has repeated the offence, Is 
sent by the BCth Din to a dungeon, and fed with barley bread 
until liis Ixilly bursts. One wiio slays another without witnesscH 
is sent to a dunifcon and fed on 8<miity prison fare (D'QI ly onV 

ro!’)-’ 

The Geniara explains that the scourging refers 
to the stripes whicli always accompanied the 
penalty of excision ; the diflerence in the two 
expressions for food is also explained. According 
to It. Sheshoth, the motlioil is the same, only in 
each instance different stages are quoted: the 
prisoner was in each case first given very scanty 
rare until Ids belly contracted, then barley was 
given to him so that it caused him to burst. The 
imiiractical nature of the treatment is clear proof 
tliat no Itabbi had ever heard of a case of its 
aiiplication. Such a rare situation as the Mishna 
presupposes makes it plain that the penalty of 
imprisonment could scarcely ever have been in- 
liicliMl. 

It must ho ronicmberod that, in the time of 
which the Mishna speaks, most of the decisions 


were theoretical (see Strack’s introduction to hU 
edition of Mishn. Sanhsdrin-Makkoth^ p. 5*) ; 
consequently we have there recorded the practice 
of an earlier period. In the Middle Ages there 
wa.s a great revival of Jewish jurisdiction (see 
Abraliams, Jewish Life^ p. 49, etc.). In Spain (i6.), 
up to 1379, Jewish courts could impose punish- 
ments and even pronounce a death sentence, which 
was carried out by the civil courts. Imprisonment 
was a form of punishment adopted by Jews, though 
it seems probable that they maae use of the 
ordinary prison — or some separate portion of it — 
for their own offenders. The institution of the 
Jewish Quarter gave the BUh Din ^eater powers 
and fostered the growth of two principles : (1) that 
it was unpatriotic for a Jew to cite another Jew 
before the civil courts ; and (2) that no mercy was 
to be shown to the informer. The activity of the 
Jewish tribunal in secular matters can scarcely be 
said to have survived the breakdown of the Ghetto, 
though in religious questions its authority re- 
mained unshaken. In many instances, plaintiff 
and defendant have, of their own accord, agreed 
voluntarily to submit their differences to the 
arbitration of the 'B6th Din rather than to the 
civil judge — a system at present in great vogue in 
the East End of London. By this means many 
disputes are settled without taking up the time of 
the magistrate. But this does not I^lorig to the 
domain of criminal cases. Here the jurisdiction 
of Jewish courts has long ceased. 

liiTSRATiJRK.— The Miehna, Ueniara (Pol. and Bab.), and 
Tosephta of Sanhedrin-Makhtlh should be carefully studied. 
For the Mishna there are critical editions : (1) with vocab., 
notes, and trans., by H. L. Strack, lieipzig, 1910 ; (2) by Samuel 
Krauss, Leyden, 19t)9, with introduction, notes, and glossary ; (3) 
for those who are iffiiorantof Hebrew, a tr., with notes, etc., 
has boon prepared by Jiolsc^herCHebiiif’s Series), Tubintfen, 1910, 
with Biiecial reference to NT questions ; Maimonidcs’ comm, is 
edited by J. Holzcr, Berlin, 1901. The Jurus. Talin. is translated 
by M. Schwab, Paris, 1888. The best edition of the Tosephta is 
that of Zuckermaiidol, Pasowulk, 1880. Sue articles in Bltr^ 
on * Synhedrium,* in JE on ‘Capital Punishinunt,* 'Stripes,' 
'Excommunication,' ‘Crime,’ 'Punishment,' 'llatra'ah,' ^Ail- 
mission in Evidence,' etc. ; in the present work, sec Aditltbrv 
(Jewish), BIiASPIIRMV (Jewish) ; cf. I. Abrahams, Jewinh Life 
%n Middle rif/es, Ix)ndon. 1890 ; A. Btichler, ‘Das Synhedrion 
in Jerusalem und die Todesstrafen der Bibel iind der Jiid.- 
nachhiblisohcn Zeit,' in MGWJ, 1900; see also biblio^^raphies 
in JE Hi. 658, Iv. 869. H KHBKKT LOKWE. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Muham- 
madan). — x. Introduction. — In Ancient Arabia, 
crime was often regarded os impurity, and punish- 
ment as purification. In Mualim tradition also it 
is mentioned that a certain adulterer who desired 
to do penance for his sin said to the Prophet, 
tfihhirnl (‘purify me’), whereuiwn ho was stoned 
to death.' 

In the heathen period, manslaughter and other 
crimes often gave rise to blootly feuds among the 
Arab tribes. The revenge of the injured party or 
of the members of his family or tribe extended not 
only to the guilty jierson who had killed or injured 
any one, but also to all who l>elonged to the same 
family or trilw. It is true that by this solidarity 
of family and tribe the public safety was in some 
respects Inuiefited ; but, on the other hand, there 
was the disadvantage that many innocent persons 
had to suffer for the sins of their relatives, and 
that long-continued blooil-feiids often arose from 
insignificant beginnings. Usually on both sides an 
attempt was made to put to death as great a 
number as j^ssihle of enemies of high rank in re- 
turn for eacli fallen tribesman ; for many regarded 
as insufiicient mere retaliation (ji^d.^), by which no 
greater injury was done to the other party than 
had actually been suffered. Blood-guiltiness was 
sometimes bought off by moans of a great numl^er 
of camels, but the acAseptance of such a price of 

1 8ee I. Qoblzlher, * Dos Htrafrocht bn Ittlain ' (ItJC. eit. infra^ 
pp. 101, 104 n. 2), and Muhamin. Stndien, 1889-90, 1. 27 n. 
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Mood ('aqUiX dijfii) wiw often re|?arded ii.s a hiiiuilia- 
tion. See, further, Hmon-FEUi) (Muslim). 

'riio l)Iood-fcud was so deeply rooted in the 
customs of tlie AneJent Arabians that it was im- 
Missible for the Tropheb completely to forbid it. 
n Islam, therefore, retaliation remaineil perniis- 
sl bio, though with important restrictions. Not long 
after the Ilijra, circumstances at Medina compelled 
the Prophet to issue regulations as to this matter, 
in order to prevent the old blood-feud from con- 
tinuing even among the Muslims ; he therefore 
strictly forbade a Muslim to revenge himself on a 
fellow-l)eUever for blood-guiltiness dating from the 
heathen period. If, however, a Muslim were 
attacked unjustly by a fellow-believer, ho rotaine<l 
the right or retaliation ; and, if ho were killed, 
his heirs had also this ri|;ht, but the question must 
henceforth be properly investigated, and only the 
guilty person himself might be punished after his 

f piilt had been proved. It was, moreover, estab- 
ished that for Muslims only the qi^ds, i.e. the 
talio in the most restricted sense of the word, was 
permissible ; the attacked party must not do any 
greater injury to the attacking than he had him- 
self suffered. Redemption of the blood-feud was 
permitted for Muslims, but the acceptance of the 
price of blood instead of retaliation was not 
expressly made a religious duty. 

See Qur'&n, ii. 173-174 : * II any ono ffaina forgivenoss from hia 
nei(fhhour, [the ono party] inuat oondm't hia (‘umu (ooncorning 
the price of blood] with moderation, and [the other part^ ] must 

t >ay Iho price of blood willingly. That ia a mitigation from your 
x)rd.* 

If the guilty person bad acted deliberately, bo 
must in future pay the price of blood himself, as a 
personal punialiment ; only if be had killed or 
wounded some one accidentally did bis relatives 
remain obliged to support him in the payment of 
the price of blood. 

Ror other crimes not consisting of killing or 
wounding, the Rrophet (li<l not in general issue 
express reguhations. Only in consequence of 
special circumstances ho pres(!ril)ed a Jutdd (‘ fixwl 
penalty’) for some misdemeanours. TIio best- 
known instance is de.scribed in art, AdulTKRY 
(Muslim). When Muhammad’s wife ’A’islia was 
accused of adultery, it was prescribed in (Qur’an, 
xxiv. 1-5, that a person who was guilty of fornica- 
tion (zind) should bo hencofortb punished with 
100 stripes of the whip, but that they who accused 
an honourable woman of that crime unjustly must 
be punished with 80 stripes (see, further, art. 
Adultery [Muslim]). Otner instances of lixe<l 
penalties are the hudd for theft, which is prescribetl 
in Qur’an, v. 42-43, and the luidd for highway- 
robbery {ib. v. 37-38). In other cases, when no 
special punishment is prescril>e<l, the judge is 
entitled to inflict such punislinieiit on the culprit 
as seems to be the most suitable in view of the 
circumstances. This form of punishment is called 
tazir ( ‘ correction ’). 

Muslim canon law thus distinguishes thre<; 
categories of crimes and punishments: (1) the so- 
called jindydt, i.e. misdemeanours consisting of 
killing or wounding, which must be punished 
either with retaliation {(md^) with payment of 
the diya (‘price of blood’) or other damages; (*2) 
adultery, robbery, and other crimes, which niu.st 
be punished with a fixed penalty {/uidd ) ; and (3) 
all other kinds of transgressions, which must be 
punished with tdzlr (‘correction’). 

According to Muslim canon law, the punishment 
must be regarded in some cases as a haqq Allah 
(‘right of Allah’), iu other eivses as a haqq ddftmi 
(‘human right’). When, for instance, a Muslim 
has the right to exact retaliation or the payment 
of the price of blood, such a (!aso conc^erns haqa 
ddamiy just as when he reclaims stolen or loaned 
property, or demands the payment of a sale price. 


In these cases the injured person (or his heir) may 
als«i give up his right and forgive the injurer. 

Ill cases in which the jmlge has to (hs-ido as to 
a ‘right of Allah,’ certain special principles ap[dy. 
In many traditions it is expressly put iu the foie- 
grouiid that Clod will base His relation to man, 
above everything else, on compassion and forgive- 
ness; that Ho is, therefore, always ready so far as 
is po.s.siblo to cover the sins of 11 is servants with 
the (doak of love, but only on condition that they 
also act iu this way an<l cover both their own sins 
and those of their fcl low-men. 

On the ground of tbese traditions, the judge, the 
witnesses, and the culprit must all do their best to 
prevent the inllictioii of piiiiishiiH'iit, if it is a haqq 
Allah. The e.nlprit is then not bound to acknow- 
ledge his guilt if he is accused ; ho may even 
revoke his confession Indore (he judge; tor the 
witnesses it is not regarded as meritorious tt) give 
evidence against the, culprit ; the judge must 
expressly point out to the at‘cuse.d lln^ means by 
which he may esca])e j)unisliment ; ami he may not 
condemn him Indore his guilt has been proved, 
according to the demands of the canon law, even 
though ho personally knows with comj)letc certainty 
that the crime has actually been (;oniniitled. 

In pra<di(;e, the <‘rinies which innst he j>iinislied 
with hadd can liardly ever be provcul exc(q»t by the 
voluntary confession of the culprit, hecausc! the 
legal proof is too diilicult. To j»rove fornic,ation, 
for instance, it must he possible call four 
W'itncsses who have all observed the act (see 
Adultery [Muslim]). If thi? guilty person does 
not desire to do ptunince for his crime, and in this 
way to purify himsedf from his sin, it is therefore 
usually impossible to punish him. If, however, 
his guilt is formally certain, the judge is obliged 
to inflict the hadd precisely according to the 
regulations of the canon law, 

2. Retaliation {qiyds ). — According to the Muslim 
law-books, retaliation is still [>erniitted in only 
two cases : (I) wlioii any one has dediberately ' and 
unjustly^ killed anotlnu*, the heirs of the latter 
have the right to kill the murderer ; (2) if any ono 
is deliberately and unjustly wound«;d or uiutilatod, 
he has the right to revenge hinibLdf on his injurer, 
if it is possible to make him sutler preeisefy the 
same wounding or mutilation. Accoiiling to 
Muslim lawyers, this is iu general possible only 
when a hand, foot, arm, leg, ear, linger, nos(‘, toe, 
tongue, eye, or tooth, or other part of the body, 
has been cut oil’ or <lestroyoil. Moreover, retalia- 
tion is in both these <‘ases nermissible only(l) if 
the guilty person was of full age when his crime 
was committed, and in the full possession (d his 
iiitelloctnal powers ; (2) if the inpivetl l>nrty is at 
the same tune an equal of the guilty person. 
According to the majority of Muslim lawyers, a 
slave is not the equal of a free man ; only the 
yanalites hold that the rules of retaliation are 
applicable also to a free man who lias killed or 
wounded the slave of another. If an nnboliever is 
killed by a Muslim, it is not, as a rule, permissible 
to take vengeance for blood on the latter unh^Ks 
the deceased unbeliever lia»l luaui expressly 
promised protection of bis life by a Muslim. Also 
the father may not be put to (leath when ho has 
killed his son. 

Those who have the right to demantl rev^enge for 
blood are the heirs belonging to the lirst and 
second classes, iho' asabdt and the dhawul fant id 

1 According to Muslim canon law, the fpiesUon wheUuT the 
culprit ac.twi deliberaleh- or not depends on the sort of weapon 
with which his act was ac<;<)inpIiHhed. Tho opinions of tho 
various y>ViA-Hc;hool8 differ as to the details. 

'4 The not applicable to onu who haa killed or wouihUmI 

another if ho ha<l a rijjht to do so. He, for Instance, who tlnds 
a thief in his house, or any ono untraKiu^ his wife, nmy ini* 
mediately kill him without incurring (Hinalty— not only lii solf- 
defence, but also in vengeance on the offender. 
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(see art. Law [Muhammadan]) ; according to the 
M&likites, however, wivea cannot exendae any 
qis^s. If the heira j;ive up their rijijht to the 

guilty j)cr8oii is obliged to i>ay the price of blood 
{dit/fi); according to the I,laiialitcM, however, the 
diya cannot bo demanded in tliis cfiso, if the guilty 
person does not himself agree to it. If the deceased 
tios left various heirs, and some of them are willing 
to spare the guilty, no vengeance for blood may be 
exacted, but only the dii^a. 

Vengeance bn* blood is carried out personally, 
under the supervision of the judge, hy those who 
have instituted the proceedings against the guilty 
pfirson. If there are several who demand it, one 
of them is appointed to carry out the punishment. 

3. The price of blood for manslaughter {diya). 
— The price of blood for manslaughter may he 
demanded: (1) when any one has been killed 
deliberately and iiniustly, and his heirs give up 
their right to exact tlie qi^'ci ^ ; (2) when any one has 
been killed unintentionally.^ In both cases the 
diya consists of 100 camels, or 1000 dinar of gold, 
or 12,000 dirhams of silver (according to the 
IJanalites, however, 10,0(MJ dirharns of silver), lint 
in the first case the so-callcd ‘heavy,* and in the 
second ease the ‘light,’ price of blood is incurred. 
In the fiqh it is accurately decided what sorts of 
camels must be given in each of these cases. If 
gold or silver is paid in place of camels, according 
to some Muslim lawyers a greater sum may bo 
demanded for the ‘ heavy * diya than for the ‘ light * ; 
but according to others it is not so ; and, aecording 
to the later opinion of Shali'i, no fixed payment of 
gold or silver is duo, but the worth of the 100 
camels. The ‘light* price of blood must be paid 
within a period of three years by the so-called 
'dqda, i.e. by those who pay the* 'aql (‘price of 
blood ’). To these 'dqila belong, according to the 
^anafites and Malikites, all 'ai^ahdt {i.e. the male 
relations on the paternal side) of the culprit, and 
according to them ho must also himself pay part of 
the sum incurred ; acconliiig to the Sliafi'ites, on 
the other haml, neither the culprit himself nor his 
bloml-relations in the direct line belong to tlio 
'dqila. 

When the Muslims after tlie great conquests 
©.stahlishod themselves in Kgypt, Syria, Persia, 
and other lands, the Old Arabian family-organiza- 
tion partially lost its importaneo, and there arose 
a new grouping of persons who had the same 
interests to defend. According to the Uanafites, 
the same rules concerning the paymont of the price 
of blood are ajiplicable to these ncAV groups as to 
the blood-relations of the guilty person ; aijcording 
to them, therefore, all persons belong to the 'dqila 
who are bound to give tlieir mutual support to each 
other (among others, neighbours, those who practise 
the same profession, those who belong to the same 
army-corps). The ‘ heavy * price of blood, on the 
other hand, may be demanded only from the culprit 
himself ; and, according to most faqlhsy he has no 
right to postpone jiayment. According to the 
|,Tanafites, however, lie also is only obliged to pay 
the sum within a period of three year.s. 

(3) Besides the cases in which any one is killed 
either intentionally or accidentally, INiiislim law’vers 
distinguish yet a third case in which the culprit 
did, indeed, attack the doctoased intentionally, but 
wdtiiout meaning to kill him. In that the 
'dqila must pay the so-called ‘ heavy ’ diya. They 
are also obliged to do this, according to some 
Muslim lawyers, if he has killed another accident- 
ally, cither in tlie sacred territory of Mcccaorduring 
one of the four sacred months (Mnharram, Rajah, 

> It luuHt be noliot'd that, according to Muslim lawyers, any 
one who han RcMnch nlully killed another is punishable even if 
no fault altarhed to liini in so do1n{f. The price of blood may 
even be dcnianded if, for instance, any one has fallen from the 
roof and in his fall has killed another. 


Dhu’l-qa’da, Dhu’l-bijj a) ; further, if the deceased 
was a mahrain {i.e. a relation whom it is forbidden 
to marry) of the <?ulprit ; according to others, how- 
ever, they are in this ca.se liable only to tho ‘light’ 
diya. 

For the death of a woman only half the price of 
blood can he demanded ; for the death of a Christian 
or a Jew, according to the Malikites, also only half 
the diyat according to tho Shnti’itos only one 
third, but, aecording to tho ^aua^itcs, the full 
price of blood. 1 f any one kills the slave of another, 
according to most Muslim lawyers he must himself 
make good to the owner the full value, even though 
this cost more than the diya for a free man ; 
according to tho l.TanafiteH, however, the owner 
has never a claim to more than the value of 100 
camels decreased by one dlndr. If the culprit was 
under ago or mad, tho price of blood must be paid 
out of his property by the guardian or curator ; if 
the culprit was a slave, his master is responsible, 
but he can free himself from all further ooligation 
by giving up tho slave. 

In addition to tho or the rfiya, manslaughter 
demands a kaffara (‘atoning sacritice’); and, 
according to Qur’an, iv. 94, this must consist in the 
setting free of a Muslim slave, or, if this cannot ]>o 
done, in fasting for two months. Tho feeding of 
60 poor persons, which in some other cases of 
kaffara may take the iilace of fasting, is in this 
case, according to most juqlhs, iiisullicient. Accord- 
ing to the ^analito3 and Malikites, this kaffara is 
incurred only when any one has been put to death 
accidentally (on the ground of thew oraaof Qur’an, 
iv. 94) ; but, according to tho Shaft' ites, also if the 
culprit has acted intentionally. 

4. The diya and other damages for wounding. 
— The woimded person, as has already been nokm, 
if he gives up his right to qisds, claims tho diya in 
place of it (according to the llanaiitea, only if the 
guilty person agrees). The full diya is incurred 
when, because of tho wound, a part of ( he body is 
lost {e.g. the nose) of which a man has only one ; 
he wlio loses a part of the body of whic.Ii men have 
two {e.q. an eye, ear, hand, or foot) may claim the 
half of the diya as damages ; in the same w’ay ^ 
of the full price of blood is incurred for an eyelid, 
-iV fur a finger, and for a ioint of a linger of 
the diya. The rules and uistinctioiis concerning 
the diya for manslaughter apply also to the diya 
for lost parts of the body. 

Damages are iiunirred also for w'ounds for which 
no qim.'} can bo demamUMl, as, for instance, those 
which are caused by stabbing or cutting the 
body. In the Muslim huv-books, regulations con- 
cerning the various sorts of these wounds are 
worked out in detail, 'fen of tliem (all wounds 
caused hy cutting on tho head or tho face) are 
known as the shijdj ; the mudiha is a wound which 
has cut to tlie Inme, etc. The damages which the 
culprit must pay depend in some, cases on an 
express regulation of the law-books, and are then 
called arsh ; in other cases they must be fixed hy a 
legal sentence {liukuma)^ according to tho loss 
sullered by the injured. An expert has then to 
estimate what value the body of tho w'ouiided 
person would have had before ami after the wound, 
if he was a slave. If it appears that tho value of 
his lx)dy was diminished hy, for instance, fb*’ 
judge seutcnccs the culprit to pay iV of the full 
di i/a. If any one has been wounued simultaneously 
in several |ilaces, he may claim damages for each 
wound separately, and therefore in some cases may 
receive even more than the diya for manslaughter. 

5. Misdeeds which must be punished with a 
badd. — For tho hadd in consequence of zind^ see 
art. Adultery (Muslim). The punishment for 
apostasy from Islftm, which is regarded by some 
Muslim jurists as a hadd, is treated in art. 
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Apostasy (Muhaininadan). We liavo therefore 
here to treat only of the otlier Jixed penalties, vi/. 
those for qadhf] wine-drinking, theft, and liigh- 
way robbery. 

(1) Qadhf . — By this the Muslim eanon law 
understands only such slander as is meant in 
Qur’an, xxiv. 4. Since only slander of ‘ honour- 
able’ women is mentioned there, the crime of 
qadhf consists, according to Muslim lawyers, of 
the accusation of fornication brought against a 
muh.^an (i.e. an ‘honourable’ person, who is, 
moreover, a free Muslim of full age, in the full 
iwssession of intellectual newer) without its being 
nossible to ad»liice proof oy four male witnesses. 
Ho who is guilty of this crime must bo punished 
with 80 strij)es if he is a free man, and with 40 if 
he is a slave. This hadd is not enforced if he is 
under age, or insane, or if ho is the husband of 
the slandered woman and swears that she is guilty, 
invoking All Ah by moans of the ao-callcd li'dn (see 
art. Law [Muhammadan]). According to some 
Muslim lawyers, the slandered person has the right 
of excusing the punishment of the guilty, but not 
according to others; there is also a dillerence of 
opinion as to whether the heirs of the slandered 
person have the right of exacting this hadd. 

(2) The hadd for the drinking of wine and other 
strong drinks consists of a certain number of 
stripes, on the ground of the tradition as to the 
way in which the Prophet punishe<l drunkards in 
Medina. As to the number of stripes, there is a 
diflerence of opinion : according to the Shall' ites, 
the punishment consists of 40, according to the other 
AyA-schools, of 80 stripes for a free man, and l,he 
nnlf of that number for slaves. The guilt of him 
wdio is accused of this crime can, according to 
canon law, be proved only by two male witnesses, 
or by the confession of the guilty. Moreover, the 
punishment is not a[»[ilicable to ininors, insane 
Jiersons, and unbelievers. 

(3) The hadd for theft depemls on the command 
given in Qur’an, v. 42, 43, ‘ From the man thief 
and woman thief cut oil' the hands, as a warning 
example from (jod.’ Acconling to the Shali'ite 
and the Malikito doctrine, a thief after his first 
theft must lose the right hand, after the second 
the left foot, after the third the left hand, after 
the fourth the right foot, and afUir the fifth and 
following thefts he must be punished by ta'zlr. 
According to the J,lanafitos, however, the thief 
must never lose more than the right hand and the 
left foot ; if he continues to steal after his second 
ofl’ence, he must be kept in prison until he is re- 
formed. 

Theft is, however, punished with this hadd only 
when the stolen article had boon put away in a 
proper manner, and, moreover, had a certain v.alue 
(the so-called nisdh). According to the Shali'ites, 
the hadd is applicable only if the value of that 
whicii is stolen is at least i of a dhUir (about 3 
shillings) ; according to the Hanalites, only if the 
worth was at least one dinar f or 10 dirhama ; 
according to the Malikites, \ of a dinars or 3 
dirhams. 

The hadd for theft Ls also not applie<l if the thief 
was under age or insane, or if he could make good 
a certain (daim to the stolen property. The last is 
the case if one of those who nave taken part in a 
liattle steals something from tlie Iwoty before it 
has been (livided among the troops, or if a Muslim 
steals from that which was inteiiue<l for the general 
use of Muslims. If one of a married couple steals 
something to the injury of the other, according to 
some Muslim lawyers the culiirit must be punished 
with hadd^ but not according to the opinion of 
others. 

The person whose property was stolen has the 
right to reclaim the stolen article ; and, if this has 


been lost, the thief must jiay dain.ages in lls ]dace. 
According to the Ilaiiafite doctriiic, however, the 
thief Ih not obliged to make siuh payment of 
duiiiages if the hadd for theft has been applied to 
him. 

(4) The hadd for highway-robbery is deduced 
from Qur'an, v. 37, 38 : 

‘The puiiishineiit for those who fl^fht against Allaii und liis 
a|WHtle, and jiass through the latul Hpreadiiijr disaster, kIiuII he 
that they mIhiII he hIiiiii or cnieifled, or have ttu ir hamls and feet 
cut off eross-wa^K, or that they be hanishe<I from the lamf . . . 
utilesfl they reform l)efore they fall into your hands. God in 
forifiviiiK and compassionate.' 

Since, therefore, this hadd was not accurately 
defined, there arose much diil’erence of ojiinion 
among Muslim lawyers as to the punishment of 
highway-robbers. 'L'lic various opinions cannot all 
be mentioned here in detail. According to tbo 
Shafi'ito doctrine, four eases must be distinguished : 
(1) if the culiirit has only imulc the road unsafe, 
he must be btanished ; (li) if be has also jiraetiseil 
robbery (namely, in the sense that lu? would incur 
the hadd for theft if he Averc not a highwayman), 
his right hand and left foot are ent oil' (in tiic case 
of fi repetition of the oll’ence, the left li.T-iid and 
right foot as well) ; (3) if he has deliberately 
murdered any one, he must bo put to death, even 
though the heirs of the murdered person Avere 
willing to content themselves with the diija ; (4) if 
he bus os a liigliAvay-robbcr robbed ami killiid, not 
only is he punished Avith death, but his corpse is 
exhibited for a time on a cross. According to the 
other nytdhhabsy regulations obtain Avhich are 
partially diirerent. 

When the robber repents before be has been 
captured, the special hadd for bigliAvay-roldiery is 
no longer applicable lo him, but be reui.ains, for 
instance, obliged to restore that wliicli has been 
stolen ; and, it ho has killed any one, the heirs of 
the latter have, just as in other eases, the right of 
exacting t he f/Zw diya. 

6. Ta’zfr (‘ correction ’). — VV’^ben no special piin- 
ishiiicnt is prescribed, the judg(‘, as has alrc.ady 
been noted, must condemn tlie culprit to tho 
piinisbment Avbicli seems to him to be tlie most 
suitable in vicAV of the circumstances. He may, 
for instance, send him to prison, exile him, or 
sentonce him to bo puldiely put to sli;inie or 
scourged, etc. Acc4)rding to the Malikite doctriiie, 
be is even entitbsd in this case to condemn him to 
a.s many stripes as are prescribed in the case of 
hmldy or even more ; according to the other fiqh- 
schools, hoAvever, this is not permissible. Accord- 
ing to them, the tazlr must ahvays be less severe 
than a hadd. The fa' sir is, among other things, 
applicable to a thief Avhen the stolen property has 
not so much value Unit tho culprit must he 
condemned to the hadd ; furthermore, in general, 
to all kinds of transgressions for Avhich no otlier 
kind of punishment or any special atoning sacrifice 
[kafdra) is prescribed. 

The judge is not ahvays obliged to apply the 
tazlr; according to the Sli.^li ites, only Avhen the 
injured person expressly reejuires him to punish 
the culprit ; and, according to the Haualitcs and 
MAlikitcs, also Avhen he is convinced that tho latter 
Avill not reform Avithout punishment. A hadd, on 
the other haml, must always he iiitlicted when the 
guilt of the culprit has been ])roved, because this 
iiunislmient is expressly pr(*,scribed in tho canon 
law. 

I.iTKRATUHit.— J. Wellhausen, Heafe arab. Ihidentuins^, 
Berlin, 1W)7, p. ; A. von Kreitier, CuUurgesch. des 

Orients unter den Chalifen, Vienna, iSTfi, 1. 450-4(59, .540 ff. ; O. 
Procksch, Oher die THutrache bei den vorislani. Arabem und 
Mohamineds Stellvng zu ihr, Leipzig, 1809; 1. Goldziher, ‘ Das 
Strafreeht im I slum ’ {Zvm dltestcn Stra/recht der Kulturvblker : 
Fragen zvr Jteehtsrergleichnng gestelU run Th. Mommsen, 
beaittu'ortrt ran II. liru niter, u.a., Leipzig, 1005, pp. 101-112); T. 
Kohler, ‘ Hber daa vorislam. Rooht dcr Araber* (ZVHW viil. 
238~‘J!t>l); E. Sachau, Sluhamm. Kccht nack schajiit. Lehrs, 
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Berlin, 1K97, pp. 767-849 (cf. C. Snoiick Hurifronje'a review In 
liii. 11S991 161-167); J. Krcsiiiarik, ‘Jleitrage zur 
Beleuchtunjf cl»-H islam. Strafreclil^, init Kiinkfiinht auf Theorie 
und I’raxlH in dcr Tiirkei’ Iviii. [1904} 69-113, 810-860, 
539- 5S1) ; L. W. C. van den Berg, * Le Droit p<inal de la 
Tiinjuit)' (K. von Diszt, La LiUiislatKm p^nale compar^,e, i., 
Berhn-Paris, 1S9I); M. B. Vincent, * fitudva sur la loi imiBul- 
mane (Rite de Mairk),’ {IJfjislalion criminelle, Paris, 1842); 
and the present writ< r’H I/anilhiich dfs islam. Gesetzes, Lcyden- 
Leipzig, 1910, pp. 284-309. TH. W. JuYNBOLL. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Parsi).- 
Froiii llio list of the eon ton ta of the original 
twoiity-ono n^/.s/.v of tlic Zoroaatriari canon, the 
hulk of wliich in irretrievably lost, we find that 
seven of them consisted of tlie ^t\h^ or ‘legal* 
literature (Dinkart^ yiii. 1, 11). Of these the 
VendiiUtdf ‘the Leviticus of the Iranians,* is pre- 
served in its entirety, and this work, with some 
other portions of the extant Avesta and Pahlavi 
books, forms the chief source of our information on 
the criminal law of the ancient Persians. 

Ollenders against law are punished, first, in this 
world, ac,(iording to the penalties laid down for 
various crimes; and, secondly, in the next world. 
The usual form of c.orfioral punishment is the pre- 
scription of a certain number of strijies (upazatm) 
witli the two imjilemonts ( ‘ horse-goad *) 

and srfudo-carinid (‘scourge’). The niiniber of 
such stripe.s prescribed for ditforont crimes ranges 
between live and ton thousand. The extravag.aiit 
number of strokes and the physical inijmssibility 
of a human being enduring this torture have led 
scholars to think, with Spiegel, Ueiger, and Dar- 
ine.stetcr, that the stripes were not actually meant 
to bo laid on the culprits, but that the number of 
strokes either meant that the sinner should kill so 
many noxious creatures, or that they were so many 
strokes intlicted upon the realm of darkness, or 
that they were only meant to impress on men the 
gravity of the crimes. For instance, it is pre- 
H(!rihea that a woman who has been delivered of a 
still-liorn child shall refrain from drinking water for 
the good of her own health for some time ( VcmL 
vii. 60-7*2). The violation of this precept is punish- 
able with two hundred stripe.s. Now this would 
bo brutal, and the later writer of the Jiivdi/nt 
states that in such a wuse, if she should thus drink 
water to avert serious illness, it would be sutiicient 
for her husband to atone for her fault before a 
Dastur by or ‘penitence* {Old lUvayat^ p. 

986, quoted by Darmesteter in SBE iv. 92, n. 5, Le 
Zend'A v('}itay ii. 112, u. 88). In the later Pahlavi 
period, these stripes are converted into money 
value, and certain fines are laid down for the 
various number of strijics. Very often the woril 
marqarzfmy ‘ worthy of death,* is loo.sely einiiloyed 
to ilenoto the hiueousnesa of a luiiiie. Some 
offences are termed anCiperetfui^ ‘ unatonable.’ 
The chief among them are the burying, burning, 
and eating of dead matter, and sodomy. 

The characteri.sti<! feature of the Mazdayasnian 
law is that it ^irescribes very rigorous punishment 
for the violation of the rules of sanitation and 
hygiene ; for it is said that the man who violates 
the.so rules imports or furthers epidemic, and 
endangers human life. The punishment for the 
ill-treatment of the various classes of dogs is ex- 
orbitant, and is calculated to ensure good treat- 
ment of this faithful animal, who as a sentinel 
guards the flocks of the faithful, and jn otects them 
from the attacks of wolves and other wild bea.sts, 
as also from the depredations of thieves and 
bandits. Any wilful liarm done to so useful an 
animal is believed to dejirive the (;omiiiiinity of 
bis services, and to exjiuse life and property to 
danger. 

(hipital ])imlshment is prescribed for the man 
who carries a ilead boily alone, and for the man 
who falsely undci lakes to cleanse one deli led with 


dead matter. Strange as it may seem, only ninety 
stripes are preseribea for one who commits murder. 
Instances are found in Persian history in which 
capital punishmont is meted out to manslayers. 
When the Sasaninn king Ardashir discovers the 
plot of his queen to poison him, he consults the 
Dastiir as to what should be done in the matter. 
The high priest thereuixin replies that one who 
attempts t4) take the life of another deserves death 
(Kdrnanmk-i Artakhshlr-Fdpakdn^ ix. 16-17). 
The cruel punishment of cutting off the hands, 
ears, and other jiarts of the laxly, is not unknown. 
Darius orders the nose, ears, and t-onguo of his 
rebel victim to be cut off, and bis eyes to be put 
out {Old Per.<i. Insfcriptions on Mount Behistan, ii. 
74, 89 ; see F. H. Weissbaoli and W^ Bang, Die 
altpersischcn Kcilinschrifteny Leipzig, 1893, i. 21). 

z. Assaults. — I'here are seven kinds of outrages, 
which are called in Pahlavi pdyak vindSf ana in 
Sanskrit padani pdpdni^ meaning ‘chief crimes* 
{Bfulyast id-Shdyast^ i. 1 ; Patet Pashimdnl^ iii.). 
These are (1) dgerepta^ ‘stroke* : when a man lifts 
his hand and wield.s a weapon with the intention 
to strike a blow, he becomes guilty of this crime 
( Vendidad, iv. 17). The punishment for the first 
offence is five stripe.s with the asp(i-n.Urd and five 
with the srao&d‘Carand, The penalty increases 
proportionately with the repetition of the crime, 
until, on the eighth committal of the same, the 
man is termed a peSOtanUf ‘ of sinful body,* and is 
to be puiiislied with two hundred striiies [ih. 18-21). 
(2) amoiriSta, ‘blow.* This is tho name of the 
a.ssault wherein a man brandishes a weapon ( Vend. 
iv. 17). He receives ten stripes for tJie first crime, 
and the maximum jicTialty of two hundred stripes 
is prescribed in his case if, without atoning for 
his previous crimes, he repeats it seven times {ib. 
22-25). (3) areduSy ‘ wound.* The penalty for this 
crime begins with fifteen stripes, and makes tho 
culprit liable to two hundred stripes on the repeti- 
tion of the same for the sixth time {ib. 26-‘29). (4) 
xtfara, ‘sore wound.* This is punishable with 
thirty stripes for the first crime, and two hundred 
for the lifth repetition (ib. 30-33). (5) tacn(- 

vohunlf ‘bloody wound.’ The penalty is fifty 
stripes for tho first offence, and the fourth com- 
mittal of the same rai.ses tho punishment to two hun- 
dred Htri})es {ib. 34-36). (6) astd-hidy ‘ hone-break- 
ing,’ Ixsgins with the punishment of severity stripes 
for tho first offence, and closes with that of two 
hundred strijies for its third repetition {ib. 37-39). 
(7) frazd-haodhahy ‘ rendering unconscious or caus- 
ing death.’ The punishment for this crime is 
ninety strijies for the first offence, and two hundred 
for the second {ib. 40-42). 

Tho FahJavi Slulyast Id-Shdyttst variously speaks 
of eight or nine classes of crimes (i. 1, xi. 1). The/ar- 
mdn and sraoSo-carand are the additional sins men- 
tioned Iiere. Certain degrees are assigned to the 
various crimes, and the bodily punishment is con- 
verted into fines. Thus the degree of the smallest 
crime, farnultiy is estimated at four stars (a star 
being equivalent to four dirhams). The degrees of 
the crimes rise in proportion to the gravity of the 
offences, until the tandfur sin is estimated at three 
hundred stars (i. ‘2, xi. 2, xvi. 2-5). 

2. Theft. — The tdyuy ‘thief,* and htzanhay 
‘robber,’ ‘Imndit,* who rob the faithful of their 
cattle and property, are severely punished . Accord- 
ing to the Mazdayasnian declaration of faith, a true 
Zoroastrian undertakes to put down those crimes 
{Yaswiy xii. 2). Haoma is invoked to warn the 
Liithful of tho cunning iiiovcmeiits of the thieves 
{ib. ix. 21), and Rashnu, tho angel presiding over 
truth, is spoken of as tlie best killer, smiter, and 
destroyer of the thieves and bandits {Yasldy xii. 
7f.). The sacrifices offered to Khurshod, asking 
him to help the pious to withstand these evil 
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forces, is said to be equivalent to offering the 
same to Orniazd (Yt. vi. 4; Nyuish, i. 14), and 
Ardvisura is invoked to pour down her waters as a 
source «>f torment to the brigands ( Ks. Ixv. 8). The 
routing of the thieves and robbers is eagerly 
prayed for (Ksr. Ixi. 3J. The man who takes a 
loan from another, with the evil intention of not 
returning it, is a thief ; and the commentator ex- 
plains that, if he bluntly refuses to restore it, he 
oecomes a robber ( Vend. iv. 1 ). 

The culprits hud either to pay lines, or their ears 
and hands were cut oft‘, or they were imprisoned. 
If a man stole a dirham (about 7d.)» he had to pay 
two dirhanus^ one of his ears was cut off, ten blows 
with a stick were inflicted upon him, and he was 
imprisoned for some time Dar^ Ixiv. 2-3). If 
he stole another dirham^ four dirhams formed 
his fine, he had to forfeit his other ear, to receive 
twenty blows, and to bo imprisoned for a period 
twice the length of that inflicted at the time of his 
first crime {ib. Ixiv. 4). The third repetition of 
the crime was punishnlde by cutting off his right 
hand (ib. .'3), and if, persisting in his evil work, ho 
finally stole five hundred dirhams^ he was to t)e 
hanged (ib. 6). The bandit who had robbed a per- 
son of something by violence, had to restore to the 
owner four times as much as he had taken, or he was 
to bo killed if public, safety required it (ib. 11 ; cf., 
further, on theft, Dlnkart^ viii. 20. 123, 21. 1-14). 

3. Breach of contract— The man who lies to 
Mithra is guilty of Mithro-druj^ and brings death 
to the whole country (Yt. x. 2). The faithful are 
exhorted not to violate contracts entered into with 
any one. The six important forms of contract are : 
(1) word -contract, (2) hand-contract, (3) the con- 
tract to the value of a sheep, (4) the contract to 
the value of an ox, (6) the contract to the value of 
a man, and (6) the contract amounting to the value 
of a field (Vend. iv. 2). The penalty for breaking 
these contracts begins with tlireo hun<lred stripes 
with aspa-aStrd and an equal number with sraoio- 
carandf for the violation of the first class of 
contract, and rises to the maximum punishment of 
a thousand stripes each in case of the breach of 
the final contract, namely, the field-contract (ib. 
11-16). 

4. Crimes connected with the defilement caused 
by corpses and dead matter. — The earth, being 
one of the sa<!rcd elements of nature, is to be kept 
pure from delilement. Ahriman created the sin 
of interring corpses in the earth, for which there 
is no atonement (Vend. i. 13, iii. 39), and it is 
therefore the sacred duty of the faithful to disinter 
the dead bodies, wherever possible. If a man lets 
a corpse remain buried, and neglects his duty to 
dig it out within six months. Ids punishment is 
five hundred stripes with each of the two punish- 
ing rods. The penalty is doubled in the case of a 
corpse remaininj^ buried for a period of one year, 
amt if it is not disinterred wdthin a period of two 
years, it makes the man guilty of andperetha, for 
which there is no atonement (ib, iii. 36-39). 

Under no circumstances is a corpse to be carried 
^ a single person, lest he should bo defiled, 
dnnital punisiiment is meted out to him who 
violates this precept. The culjirit is to be removed 
to a barren ijlaco, and to he kept there until he 
grows old, after which his head is to be cut olF (ib. 
16-21). The man wdio does not jiro^ierly observe 
the rules of removing the corpse to the top of a 
mountain, and fastening tlie body with brass or 
stones by the feet or hair, to prevent the dogs and 
birds from carrying the dea<l matter to water and 
trees, is to he punished with two hundred stripes 
(ib. vi. 47 f.). If a man, happening to touch a 
corpse in the wilderness, api)roachcs water and 
trees without cleansing himself, he receives four 
hundred stripes with each of the two instruments (t6. 


viii. 104-106). Wilful carrying of the dead matter 
to water or fire makes one worthy of <b‘atli {Sad 
Dnr^ Ixxii. 1). Unnecessary waste of anything is 
deprecated, and a man who throws more cloth on 
the corpse than is essential has to sull'er the 
punishment of four hundred stripes, rising to one 
thousand stripes with Ijoth the whips, in projior- 
tion to the ouantity thus wasted ( Vend. viii. 23-2.5). 

Among the worst crimes ctreated by Ahriinun is 
that of cooking corpses, for which there is no 
atonement, ami of which the penalty is death 
(Vend. i. 17, viii. 73 f.; Strabo, p. 732). The 
eating of the carcass of a dt)g or tiie corpse of a 
man makes one unclean for over, ami it is pre- 
stirilied that the heart of the man guilty of this 
crime shall he torn out, and his jmt out 

(Vend, vii. 23 ; ^ad Dar, Ixxi. 2 ; Grand liivdyatf 
p. 123). 

The ground on which a dog or man has died is 
not to bo tilled for a period of one year. The man 
who does not observe this rule is punishable with 
two hundred stripes. Tlic man wdio tills the 
ground without cleansing it of the bones, hair, 
urine, and blood lying on it becomes a pr.<otanUt 
and receives tw’o Immlred stripes with the two 
instruments of punisiiment as a penalty (Vend. 
vi. 8f.). It is sinful to throw bones or a dead 
dog or a dead man on the ground, as the 
marrow flowing from them pollutes the ground. 
The penalty of throwing a bone of the size of tho 
top-joint of the little finger is thirty stripes, and 
rises proportionately, to tho maximum penalty of 
one thousand stripes when the body of a dead dog 
or a dead man is thrown on tho ground (ib. vi. 
10-26). bringing back fire into a house in whi<*h 
a man has died, within nine nights in winter and 
a month in summer, is punishable with two hun- 
dred strit>e8 with the aapn-aMra, and two hundred 
with tho sraoSd-cnrand (ib. v. 43 f.). 

5. The crime of ill-treating the dog. - TJjo 
I ranians held the dog as tlio Ha<Ted aniiiFal created 
by Orinazd, and rigorous punisliinents are nre- 
scribed for lii.s ill-treatment. The giving of Viad 
foml to various claascs of dogs is punishable with 
fifty to two hundred stripes, in accordance with 
the iraiKirlance of tho class of dogs (Vend. xiii. 
24-27). Seven liuiulred strii)cs with each of the 
two iniidcinents are prescribed for him who smites 
a bitch that is with young (ib. xv. 60). Five 
hundred to one thousand striiies are the lot of 
those who kill various kinds of dojjjs (ib. xiii. 4, 
12-16). The murder of a w ater-dog is to be atoned 
for by ten tbousand stripes, or by carrying ten 
thousand loads of sweet-scented wood to the fire, 
or an equal number of barsoni twigs, or by carry- 
ing the same number of zaothra libations to tho 
waters, or by killing os many snakes and other 
noxious creatures, or by helping to contract 
marriage between tho faithfuX and by doing 
various similar redeeming works (ib. xiv. 1-18). 

6. Crimes relating to women in menses.— 
Elaborate rules are laid dow’ii for the jM«riod of 
menstruation, during which a woman rcniains in 
seclusion, the violation of which is generally 
punishahle in the next world. Interconrso with a 
woman during this perkxl amounts to wilful mur- 
der, burning of the life-giving seed, and is pmiiKhed 
with thirty stripes for the first oflcnce, and rises 
to a penalty of ninety stripes in case of its ret>eti- 
tion ( Vena. xvi. 14-16). The penalty rises to one 
thousand stripes when the oflonding parties wil- 
fully and knowingly indulge in the crime, and the 
man has to atone for J)is sin by^an mhlitional 
performance of meritorious deeds, as those of kill- 
ing alioiit nine thousand noxious creatures such as 
snakes, frogs, and ants (ib. xviii. 67-74). If the 
woman who has brought forth a still-bom child 
drinks water for the good of her own health, she 
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becomes her offence is pnnisliable with 

two livmdreti stripes {ih. vii. 70-7‘2). 

7. Crimes reg^arding the purificatory rites.— 
Capital piinlslniicnt is muted (uit to him who 
officiates as a efimnser without liimsclf being well 
versed in the rites of cleansing. 11 is hands are to 
1)6 bound, his head is to bo cut off, and his body is 
to bo thrown to the vultures { Vend. ix. 47-49). A 
later work prescribes that he shall be nailed with 
four nails, his skin taken oiF, and his head cut off 
{Fra^rr Jiirdijat, p. 398, as guotcd by Darmesteter 
in SliE iy, 1.35, n. 1, Le Zend-Avesta^ ii. 170, n. 55). 

8. Unnatural crime.— Zoroaster denounces this 
deed as t he worst crime against morality (Fiv. li. 
1‘2). Ahriman is its creator { Fcncf. i. 12). There 
is no sin greater than this, and the man practising 
it becomes worthy of dcatli [Sad Dar^ ix. 2). This 
is the only crime which entitles any one to take the 
law into his own hands, and to cut off the heads of 
the sodomites and to rip up their l)cllies (?‘6. ix. 
3 f.). The Ddtistdn-l Venik (Ixxvi. 3) modifies this, 
anti states that, before taking the law into one’s 
own hands, one should try to impress the heinous- 
ness of the crime on the minds of the wicked 
sinners, but, if that is of no avail, one may kill 
them on the spot. The sodomite is calletl a 
demon, a wonshipper of demons, a male paramour 
of demons, a female paramour of demons, a wife of 
demons, as wicked as a demon ; he is a demon in 
his whole being while he lives, and remains so 
after death {Vend. viii. 32). The faithful should 
nob have any intercourse with such a man, except 
by way of attempting to reclaim him from this 
inex])iable crime {Datisldn-i Denlk, Ixxii. 10). The 
crime puts one on a i)ar with Ahriman, Afr.asiyab, 
Zohak, and other wicked ones {Sad Dar^ ix. 5), and 
greatly increases the joy of the Evil Spirit {ib. 0). 
Eight hundred stripes with each of the two rous 
is the penalty for him wlio has been forced by 
violence to this crime, but there is no atonement 
for him who voluntarily submits to it {Vend. viii. 
20 f.). The same crime committed with a woman 
is equally heinous {Sad Dar^ ix, 7). 

9 . Adultery and abortion.— See Adultery 
(T arsi) in vol. i p. 133 f., and FETICIDE. 

LiTKRATURie.— J. Darmesteter, L« Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892, 
ii., Introd. pp. xv- xxiv, SBE Iv., Intrud. Ixxxii-Ixxxvii ; W. 
Geiger, Ostiran. Uvltur im AUerlwn, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 

(Eng. tr. by Daraii, Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians 
London, 1886-lSSO, ii. 3{)-43); M. Fluegel, The Zend-Avfsta 
and Eastern Jieligions, Raltiinori*, 1808, pp. 109-204; V. Henry, 
Le Earsisitie,, Paris, 1905, pp. 120-120; Christensen, L’/i'mpiVc 
dcs Sassiinidcs, Cnpenhugon, 1907, pp. 68-74 ; P. K. Motiwala, 
‘The (Criminal Law of Annient Iran,’ In Cavia Memorial 
Volume, liombay, 1900, pp. 183-199; A. K. Vesavevala, 'The 
Signiflratiou of the Words “ IlpUzananain Upazoit,”’ in Spiegel 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 126-120. tin putiishnuMiUt 
(often little else than barbarous caprice) In the Persian Empire, 
see especially B. Brisson, De regio Persarum principatv, ed, 
Le<l«rl4nn. Strassburg, 1710, pp. 18‘2fT,, 600 fl., 709; G. Rawlln- 
son, Fifth Oriental rntmarchy, L<jndon, 1807, oh. iii. suh fin. 

Maneck.ti Nussjcrvanji Uhalla. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Roman).— 
Roman law never acci^uired on its criminal side the 
(dearness and precision which characterized its 
civil applications, in an ever increasing degree, 
until the collapse of the Empire came. Among 
the many causes for the imi)erfect development of 
criminal law, the most important is tlie compara- 
tively largo influence winch political conditions 
exercised upon the definition and punishment of 
crime. Under the democratic system, when the 
nsseinbled citizens were in theory sovereign, cvoln- 
tiuii was slow; with the advent of autocratic 
lulors— Sulla, Julius Cmsar, and the Emiierors — 
clvange })roceeded apace, and criminal administra- 
liun was made more systematic. For the purposes 
of our bri(.*f exposition, three sections of the sub- 
ject may bo distinguished. The first comprises 
the notions attached to crime, the gradual ahridg- 
iiient of the gulf between criminal law and morality, 


and the widening jurisdiction of the Stnt^ over 
offen(‘.es. The second branch concerns the pro* 
cedure leading up to punishment ; the third, the 
nature of the punishments inflicted. Needless to 
say, the bounefaries between these throe divisions 
cannot be j)rccisely drawn. 

In the earliest days of the Roman community, 
most functions of the State were rudimentary, 
an(i there w^as little scoi>e for the public punisn- 
inent of actions committed by citizens, even when 
they shocked the moral sense. Much was left to 
the vengeance of lieavon, and in some cases any 
citizen could make himself the champion of the 
ofl’ended gods. The close-knit organization of the 
family {J'amilia) and the clan (gens) also greatly 
restricted tlie scope of criminal law ; and, though 
the framc^vork of the gens early fell to pieces, that 
of the familia retained many of its primitive 
elements until Roman civilization succumbed. 
Survivals in the historical period clearly show 
that the head of the family {paterfamilias) once 
possessed uncontrolled authority {iniperium) oyer 
the lives of all who were in his power. The wife, 
the child (born in the family or brought into it by 
adoption from without), and the slave were in this 
respect all on the same level. Of course ancestral 
custom {7nos maiorum), powerful in every ago of 
Rome, restricted in practice the exercise of this 
authority, though in principle it w^as ahsolnte, and 
required it to be used wdth a certain formality and 
reasonableness. The law stepped in later and 
protected to an increasing cxt<uit the freeborn 
members of the family. New forms of marriage 
enabled the wdfe to escape from the absolute 
imperium of her husband. Examples of the execu- 
tion of w'omen by family decree are found in the 
2nd cent, n.c., and of men in the Ist; hut the hare 
right of the head of the family to put to death 
those subjected to him was only renmved by Con- 
stantine, and the cruel exposure of newly-born 
children was permitted long after his tinie. Even 
the slave was protected by the Imperial legisla- 
tion. See art. Constantine, above, p. 80. 

In so far as the State corrected crime, the 
supremo in.agistrate, whether know'ii as reXy die- 
tatoty conmly or praetor y was, in the remoter age, 
in the same position as the paterfamilias y that is 
to sny, his imnerium was, within its own sphere, 
in principle unlimited, though he would often have 
to submit, in the case of citizens, to the force 
7 najcure of custom, and in the case of aliens to 
that of treaty obligations. The Republic intro- 
duced, ns one of its few fundamental innovations, 
the right of appeal (nrovocatio), which entitled 
every citizen to a trial by his fellow-hurgcsHOs in 
all w'cightior matters. Only in special circum- 
stances, which will be described later, was he 
subjected to arbitrary treatment during the 
Republican age. The protection afforded by the 
provocatio was at first valid only against magis- 
trates who acted within the city and a thousand 

f aces outside, hut it was gradually extended to 
taly and even to the provinces. The changes 
which w^cre brouglit about by the Empire were 
profound. As in other departments of govern- 
ment, BO in criminal administration, the Emperor 
became supremo. From the first his autocracy 
W'as pra(;tical, and in the end it was undi.sguised. 

Ajiart from the traces of primitive practice 
preserved in later institutions, the first glimpse 
afforded to us of the criminal side of Roman law is 
given by the fragments of the Tw’elve Tables. 
Punishment of individuals by special enactment 
{privilegium)y i.e. by an act of attainder, is for- 
bidden. The State recognizes as offences against 
itself only a few acts-^treason {perduellio)y aggra- 
vated murder {parricidiuin)y arson, theft of grain 
from the soil, lampooning, and possibly false witness. 
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Tlie defuiition of crimes was vague, especially (as 
was natural) in the case of treason, but later legisla- 
tion gave more precision to tlio legal view of crime, 
and extended the range of criminal inquiry. Sulla 
carried out a great codification of criminal law, 
and grouped crimes under eight or nine heads. To 
each group a separate court (fjucBstio) was assigned, 
each with a fundamental law, dealing carefully 
witli the substance and the forms of its jurisdic- 
tion, and Sulla’s regulations were further elabor- 
ated by Julius Ctcsar and Augustus. The courts 
set up by Sulla dealt with the following crimes : (1) 
extortion by oHicials in the provinces 
(2) theft to the detriment of the gods (sacrilefjium)^ 
or of the State {peculatus) ; (.3) murder and oilencos 
akin to it — brigandage, misuse of criminal pro- 
cedure in capital cases, poison, magic, arson, and 
wrecking; (4) public bribery {arnbitiis); (6) treason 
(now termed nviiestas); (6) forgery {falsuvi); (7) 
the iniliction of bodily damage {iniuria) ; (8) 
public violence {vis) ; and (9) kidnapping {plagium). 
The crimes mentioned are only the principal ones 
which came before these courts, for tliey also dealt 
with many other outrages (such as sexual olFences) 
by direction of particular statutes, under conditions 
which are dillicult to determine. Augustus esta- 
blished separate courts to deal with (1) adultery, 
which hati not been previously treated as a public 
crime ; and (2) usury, against wdiich many Kcjmb- 
lican statutes had been directed (mostly in vain), 
and the ofieiico of artificially raising the price of 
corn. Ijatcr on, many forms of wrongdoing, «.</. 
delatio (the trade of the informer), received speci.al 
attention from the government. Thus, by the 
time of the early Fnqiire, a multitude of deeds, 
not formerly punishable, or punishable only by 
tine, came to be included in the category of crimes, 
while others that had been vaguely classed to- 
ctlier as criminal were separated and precisely 
efincil. As will be explained later, many acts 
which did not come before criminal courts properly 
so called were subject to punishment in other 
ways. Tlio repression and prevention of erime 
were much more rigorously carried out by the 
Kmpire than by tlio Republic. For instance, 
Augustus first effectively suppressed brigan<lago in 
Italy and piracy on the high seas. The range of 
private vengoam;e, which was wide in the early 
age, was now narrowed almost to vanishing point, 
and only violent attacks against which tbero was 
no defence but violence excused homicide. The 
Twelve Tables permitted the nocturnal thief to be 
killed unconditionally, but later the killer had to 
prove urgent need for liis action. 

One department of crime needs special comment 
—that or treason, the treatment of which is vital 
in Koman history at every period. The old 
name perdudlio indicates by its derivation that 
treachery in connexion with war was solely or 
chiefly viewed os treason in the early days; but 
soon the name was made to cover any act which 
the assembly of citizens could be induced to regard 
as a deadly injury done to the community at large. 
In the later ago of the Republic, the otreuco was 
called niaicstaSf which is an abbreviation for 
crimen maiestatU imminutcCy a charge of inii>air- 
ing the greatness of the country. The range of 
acts which might come under this description was 
wide, so that many breaches of a citizen’s or a 
magistrate's duty, besides those closely connected 
with w'ar, belonged to this category. With the 
establishuient of the Einjnre, treasonable actions 
came to be viewed as directed against the Emperor 
alone. Tliis was the natural ultimate develop- 
ment of the Republican idea that insults to the 
higher magistrates were treasonahlo. One of the 
most interesting Roman applications of the doctrine 
of treason, and one somewnat remote from modem 


ideas, made it cover disrespect for, or attackH on, 
the recognized religion of the State. Regard for 
religion was a matter of civic <luty, tlioiigli tlio 
State did not force religious observances on the 
citizen as such until the conflict between Chris- 
tianity and the Empire became acute in the 3rd 
ceiilury. Till th6n, a Christian’s religion would 
rarely bring him into antagonism with the govern- 
ment, unless some public function, such us that 
of magistrate or soldier, required him to join 
in heathen ceremonies. Tlio deification of the 
Emperors provided for the first time a cult which 
was common to the whole Empire, and rendered the 
position of the Christians more dillicult. Rut the 
persecutions which they sulfered were duo mainly 
to local fanaticism, and were seldom enjoined or 
favoured by the central administration. When 
Christianity became the Imperial religion, both 
heathenism and heresy were treated as public 
ollcnces. 

As has been stated, the absolule control of the 
chief magistrate over piinishincnt was abolished 
on the foundation of the Republic. The right of 
appeal {provocatio) entitled the citizen to a trial by 
his fellow-burgeases, and the magistrate who set 
the right at naught was himself subject to penalty. 
Rut limits were imposed on the provocatio ^ some- 
times by law, sometimes by custom. At first the 
dictator was not bound to grant an ajipeal, but he 
was placed in the same position as other magis- 
trates by a lex Valcrid^ enacted in 301 B.C. 
Military rule naturally excluded the provocatio. 
The idea that a lex Porcia^ passed before 108 B.C., 
witlulrew from the commander in the field the 
right to impose the ileath penalty, rests on a wrong 
inference from a passage in Sallust {Jug. 59). The 
statutes which conferred power on Sulla, and 
on tho Triumvirs in 43 B.C., establi-slicd naked 
autocracies, and Icgalizeii the proscrijitions. The 
Senate from time to time claimed the right to 
authorize the magistrates to inquire into ofi’encos 
and to punish them without regard to the assembly. 
The earliest recorded cx.'tmplo of this usurpation is 
afforded by the suppresHion of tho so-called Rac- 
chaimlian conspiracy in 186 n.C., when, in a time 
of panic, many citizens, as well as mcinbers of 
allied communities, were arbitrarily executed. 
This was done in tho interest of religion, over 
which the Senate exercised an unquestioned super- 
vision, but later the special criminal commisBion 
was used as a political engine. After the deaths of 
the Uracchi many of their supporters suffered in this 
way, though the younger brother W'as the author of 
laws which wore designed to put an end to sueh 
proceedings. The decree of the Senate, commonly 
known as senatn.v consultmn nltimum^ which em- 
powered magistrates to attack by force and slay 
men whom the senators chose to rcgaril as rebels, 
was a device which belonged to the dei^adonce of 
the Republic. It was first put into force against 
the younger (Iracchus and Iiis fidlowers; tho 
slaughter of tho elder with his parlisans was not 
even covered by this form. The tlccrco was re- 
peatedly ]>assed and acted on afterwards, though 
its legality was fiercely contested by the democrats. 
Apart from tho special criminal comiiussions issued 
by the Senate, and iho ifciuitus consiiHnm tdtimum, 
some cases existed in which custom .sanctioned the 
summary punish men t of a wrongdoer. Thus err- 
ing Vestals were sentenced to death by the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, though in the later Republican 
age they were sometimes arraigned before the 
assembly. A citizen who transgressed against the 
rights oi a foreign people could bo surrendered to 
that people. Due who did not appear when sum- 
moned to military .service could ho sold into slavery, 
and so might the burgess who disregarded the call 
of the censors at tlie periodical registration of 
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citizens and il»eir property. In these instances the 
citizens were deemed to have passed judgment on 
themselves by their absence ((he. pro (jtec, § 99). It 
may be added that, in the last century of the Re- 
public, the tribunes of the jdebs sometimes asserted, 
though tliey were not allowet^ to exercise, the 
privilege of imtting to death summarily any one 
who insuJte(f tliem. Tliis was assumoa to bo in 
accordance witli the provisions of the ancient 
leges sarratrp, wliich rendered the persons of the 
tribunes inviolable. Tliese laws, like others of an 
early date, m<?n*ly decreed against tlie olVender the 
vague condeiiination contained in the words sacer 
c.s'fo(‘let him be accursed*). The scholars of the 
later Kepublic, and the tribunes along with them, 
held that the clause deprived the guilty man of all 
legal protection, gave every citizen tiio right to 
decide upon his criminality, and allow-ed his blood 
to be shed without blame, though, from the earliest 
days of Roman civilization, some public control 
must have existed over such executions. 

The establishment of the plebeian tribunate (494 
B.C.), the enactment of the code of the Decemvirs 
known ns the ‘Twelve Tables’ (450 n.c.), and 
the laws which were adopted when the Decemvirs 
w'ere overthrown (449 B.C.) had a profound effect 
upon the tiourse of criminal justice. The right of 
appeal was strongly <*on firmed. Arbitrary punish- 
ments of individuals by the assemblies, apart from 
the provisions of general statutes, were forbidden. 
Such resolutions of the assemblies wero callc<l 
jirivilegia. (Jicero rightly contended that his 
uaniahmont in 58 B.c., by an act of the coviitia 
centurinta^ was unconstitutional. The T>velvo 
Tables also prescribed that no citizen’s ca/mf, that 
is to say, his life or his status as a burgess, should 
be placed in peril except before the ‘greatest 
assembly’ (comitntu ^naxitno), by which we must 
understand the comitia centvriata. As the i>rin- 
ci pal State crime in the earliest days was 
duellio, or treason connected with war, it was 
natural that the assembly w'hich comprised the 
warriors, past and present, of the nation should 
constitute the highest criminal court. On the 
other hand, a man’s property could be assailed in 
either of the two other assemblies, the comitia 
trihuta^ which met under the presidency of a 
magistrate invested with the imperiumt or the 
conciliuvi plchis, which was summoned by the 
plebeian tribunes, and was organized, like the 
comitia trihuta, on the basis of the local tribes. 
An old statute pcrmitte<l all magistrates to impose 
fines without appeal, up to a definite amount; 
beyond the limit, one of the two assemblies had t-o 
decide. No motion in a criminal trial w'as con- 
stitutional which invited the citizens to combine a 
personal punishment {pfjena) with a tine (multa). 

The inconvenience of using as courts of justice 
the legislative assemblies, at which hundreds of 
thousands of citizens had the right to be present, 
was very groat. The criminal trial, for the more 
important oflences, required four meetings at 
state<i intervals before the final verdict eoiild be 

f iven ; but it may be inferred from a lino in 
laiitus, which describes the burgesses as making 
a pastime of their duties as judges {Captivif 476), 
that there w'as little ceremony about cases of less 
consequence. All acts of assemblies wore in 
theory subject to the elaborate rules of veto on 
which the whole Republican government was 
based ; but custom seems to have restricted within 
narrow Ixuinds their application to criminal aflairs. 
The tribunes of the plebs acquired a prominent 
Msition as prosecutors for high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, though at Rome no burgess was ever 
in theory debarred from entering on a criminal 
prosecution, unless ho had forfeited the right by 
some misconduct of his own. The difficulties 


attendant on the comitial system led to a new 
arrangement, and in 149 B.C. the epoch-making 
lex Calpurnia repetundarum established a special 
court [queestio), with delegated authority to try 
governors who were charged with robbing the pro- 
vincial subjects of Rome. As has been stated 
above, Sulla placed all recognized crimes under the 
sway of such standing courts, and, though recourse 
to the more cumbrous process before the comitia 
was still possible, it was rarely atteini>ted. The 
queestiones were exempted by law from the opera- 
tion of the magistrates’ veto {inter cessio), (jeea- 
sionally temporary courts were established to deal 
with particular oflences. In this way the men 
who luwl trafficked with Jugurtha wore punished, 
and Clodius was tried and acquitted by special 
judges. The jurors were originally drawn from 
the Senate, for which Gains ()ra(;chus substituted 
the equestrian order. Sulla reinstated the Sena- 
tors, but after 70 B.C. the two tiodies shared the 
privilege with men of a somewhat lower station. 
Both qualilt(?ation8 and procedure were varied from 
time to time by legislation. The qwestioma con- 
tinued to exist till the 3rd cent. A.D., hut the 
parallel jurisdictions which the Empire introduced 
continnnlly impaired their aiithonty until they 
were cxtiiiguishe<l. 

There were modes of ^umishment which did not 
depend on an arraignment before a criminal tri- 
bunal, properly so called. I’he censors in the time 
of tho Republic could i)enalize the citizens in many 
ways, degrading their status, and even irilli<d,ing 
on them pecuniary loss. They wero not bound by 
the criminal statutes, and took cognizance of moral 
and social ()irencc8 which were outsidt) tho pur- 
view of the laws. But succeeding censors were 
not tied to the decisions of their predecessors. 
Tho forms of civil law were employed to vindicate 
some breaches of public order, anti also to provide 
redress for certain forms of fiiiud whicli couM not 
be adenuately punished by exactions in money. 
Not only in ’Rome, but in every miinici{)al com- 
iminity, there were lines which were*, recovcrahle 
by civil process, on the j>uhlic behalf. In some 
private suits, the defendant, if condemned, incurred 
additional penalties which were nob i>cciiniary. 
The judgment innicted on him a stigma 
or infamia) which impaired the value of liis citizen- 
ship and left him unuer many disqualifications for 

I mblic life. The circumstances w'ere such that the 
osiiig litigant was held to have been specdally 
bound to honourable action, as when one partner 
in business had cheated another, or a guardian 
defrauded liis ward. Theft, when practised by one 
citizen against another, without violence, was 
tecdmically not a crime, but condemnation in a 
suit for damages in pursuance of theft carried 
ignominy with it. The same stigma rested ipso 
facto upon men engaged in occupations regarded 
as degrading, that of an actor, for instance, or a 
public auctioneer (projco), or a gladiator. 

Roman jurisdiction over offences was exercised 
at first only as far as the Roimnus ager extended, 
that is to say, in the regions of Italy possessed of 
burgess rights. Outside this pale foreign law pre- 
vailed. After the Social War (90-89 B.C.), Italy 
was parcelled out among Roman municipalities, 
and there had to be a division between the local 
jurisdiction and the central courts in ^ Rome. 
Little is known of the principles on which the 
discrimination was l»ase<l, but we read with some 
surj)rise that the statute of Sulla relating to 
murder restricted the court at the capital to cases 
arising in Rome. Before the end of tho Repub- 
lican period, the rule was established that a Roman 
citizen outside Italy could claim to be tried in 
Italy for any serious offence, and in the provinces 
the authority of the provincial governor in matters 
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of juriK(li(;tion tended peri)etuaUy ^ encroach unon 
the autonomy of the municipalities and iwopiea. 
As is well known, the Koinan government granted 
ftpecial privileges to the Jewish connnunities. 

The advent of tlie Em^iire brought about a great 
transformation in the criminal law of Rome, as in 
all otlier parts of Roman polity. The paramount 
authority of the Kmperor, and, in particular, his 
power 01 panloning, leil ultimately to a complete 
recasting of criminal procedure both in Rome and 
outside it. At Rome now officials, especially the 
pra/ectiM urbi and the prefect ut prwtoriOy gratlu- 
ally acquired a large jurisdiction ; and, in the end, 
practically all imiiortant charges came to be tried 
by oflicors who were Imjierial nominees. As 
the world became Romanized, locral diversities 
in privilege disappeared, until the celebrateil 
decree of Caracalla was passed (A.D. 212), wdiich 
conferred the franchise on the whole Empire, and 
led to uniform, or nearly uniform, legal practice 
all over the Roman domiiiions. In the early days 
of tho Emj>iro every citizen had a right of appeal 
to tho Emperor, os is exemplilied by the case of 
St. Paul (Ac 25^^), but by the Ilrd cent, each pro- 
vincial governor rcc-eivecf from tho Emperor the 
‘right of the sword’ {kis gtmfii), which enabled 
him to dispose of the lives of provincial citizens, 
except in the c-juse of Roman senators and mcml)er8 
of the municii>al senates {dcAnirionca). After the 
accession of Augustus to power, the Roiiian Senate 
l^camo a high court of justice, trying for the most 
part senators Avho were charged with the more 
serious crimes. Rut, just as tlie quwdioncs w’ere 
ultimately destroyed by the dominance of the 
Emperor, so the jurisdiction of the Senate was 
reduced to nnmicipal proportions under the mon- 
archy established hy Diocletian and Constantine, 

As in Italy, so in the provinces, tho extent of 
local autonomy possessed by the <lifrerent cities 
and peoples who were subject to Rome varied 
greatly wliile tho great process of assimilation 
was being <;arricd out. Tho tendency, however, 
to increase the authority of tho Roman governors 
was strong from the lirat, and in the end nothing 
but a limited control in matters of police, and in 
other minor allairs, wiis left to the municipal 
courts, Italy being placed in this respect on the 
same footing as the provinces. Tlie history of 
police jurisdudion, at all periods of Roman history, 
IS obscure. During tho Republican periotl, citizens 
of tho criminal class at Rome seem to have been 
dealt with severely, little regard being paid to 
their right of appeal. Indeed, tho value of the 
provocalio greatly depcn<led on the willingness of 
the magistrates — in tiie last resort, of tho tribunes 
— to secure it to tlie burgess, while to the red- 
handed assas-sin or the thief taken in the act tho 
leges Valerite and Porcice were of little avail. 

The nature of the punishments inllictcd by the 
Romim State varied greatly in the course of its 
history. We can clearly discern a time when the 
community, if it interfered at all, indicted the 
penalty of doatli and no other. Under the system 
of trial before the this was tho only 

punishment which the chief assembly, the comitia 
centuriata, could assign. But tho custom wiwj 
early established whereby the culprit, before the 
final verdict Avas given, could shake tho dust of his 
country from off his feet and go into exile. In 
this case, at tho final Iiearing the iilea was put in 
that ‘ he had changed liis soil with a view to exile’ 
{solumvertisse cxilii rausa), whereupon tlie assembly 
passed a resolution known as inUrdktio aqua el 
igni (in tho full form tecto was added), refusing 
the offender (now no longer a Roman) the right to 
receive the chief necessaries of life — shelter, water, 
and lire — within Roman territory, as technically 
defined by the phrase Pouutnus ager, which for 


this purpose was never deemed to extend beyond 
Italy. The quccstioncsy in the case of the more 
serious offences, followeil the earlier practice of the 
centuries. Exile Avas such a common incident in 
the early civic community that many treaties made 
betAA'cen Rome and other States included a (;lauhO 
binding the contracting parties to give harlmnrago 
to ontlaAvs. Until the time of the Social War, 
Avhicli led to tlie enfranchisement of Italy, a 
Roman couhl find a refuge no further aAvay than 
Tibur (Tivoli) ; but Milo, condemned for the murder 
of Olodius in 02 n.(\, bad to place himself beyond 
the liounds of the peninsula, at Massilia. Aliens 
Avitliiii the Roman us tiger could be Avarned to quit 
it by the magistrates, unless international agree- 
ment stood in the Avay. This form of removal 
AA'as called rclcgaiio. But after the llannibalic 
War tho government readily disregarded treaty 
obligation, and the repeated indiscriminato ex- 
pulsion from Rome of Jiatins and other Italian 
allies did much to bring on the great Social War. 
This form of banishinent avius extended to Roman 
citizens in the Imperial period. The rckgatus 
Avas merely ordered to live in a particular place 
during the Emperor’s pleasure. Tliis w^as the only 
restriction on tho person’s privileges as a citizen, 
and Ovid, banished to Tomi, Avas careful to insist 
that ho was only relcgatus, not ex id. 

(hcero laiil it down in the year fid n.C. (pro Cac, 
§101) that exilinm Avas not a punislunent known 
to Roman law', but a means of escape from jninish- 
ment ; yet he himself broke throngli this technical 
principle three years lal.er, Avlicii, as consul, he 
passed a law to check public bribery. Thereafter 
cxilium Avas freely used as a penalty, and new 
forms of it Avero devised in tho Imperial ago. The 
old intcrdiclio aqua et igiU tcmhul to fall out of 
use, and for it was substituted the deportatio in 
imulamy rendered familiar to ns by Tacitus and 
Juvenal, Avbo describe the islets of the /l^lgean as 
crammed Avith exiles. 

The death penalty, except in the military sphere, 
Avas, as we have seen, hardly ever exacted m tlio 
Republican age, but in tlie more important cases 
it could not be so escajioil under tho Empire. 
I’robably notJiing else so fostered the bitterness 
entertained by tlie nobles against the Imperial 
syateiii on its first institution. Yet the inlUction 
of death was excmiUonal in the first tw o centuries, 
and was conliiicd ehictly to the more important 
crimes which came before the Senate and the 
Emperor. Both these authorities were, fuacti- 
cally, law-making ])OAvers, and Averc not bound by 
statute, as Avere the regular courts. Eiom tlie 
accession of the Severi (A.D. 193), capital punish- 
ment became more and more common, and the 
number of ofl'eiiccs to Avbicli it Avas allotti'd Avas 
continually increased. In the end not only treason 
and murder, but arson, magic, coining, kidnaiipiiig, 
aggravated violence, and a number of otiicr wrong- 
ful acts miglit be treated capitally. 'Hic forms 
of execution Avero also cliangcd an<l extended. 
Originally, as a rule, the offender Avas tie<I to a 
stoke and Hogged, then releaseil and beheaded. 
This Avas symbolized by the hundles of rods 
(fasces), each containing an axe {sccuris), which 
Avere carried by lictors in front of a magistrate 
invested Avith the unimpaired imperium. In the eity 
the axe Avas laid aside. Belicauing hy tho axe was 
common in the earlier Imperial age (cf. Rev 20*), 
but Avas forbiilden later, when the havodI was sub- 
stituted. The old formuim connected Avith the pass- 
ing of a death sentence by tho comitia centuriata 
shoAv that, before the time when cscajie into exile 
was permitted, the condemned criminal was some- 
times Hogged and crucified. The practice Avas 
revived liy the Empire, ‘ according to tho custom 
of our ancestors’ (imre nvaiorum)^ as the saying 
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wont. During tlie itiain part of tlio llcpublican 
period, orucilixion was restricted to slaves, except 
in rare instances, such as the case of men con- 
victed of misconduct with Vestals. A quaint 
early meth(»d of disj)osiiig of one who had slain 
a near kinsman {pnn irida) was to sew him up in 
a sack with a cock, an ape, ami a serpent, and 
then to drown liim. The Vestal Avas Availed up, 
and died of starvation. In both tliese cases the 
sentence hatl originally a domestic character, and 
we have in them strong ovhlenco of the primitive 
objection to the slicilding of blood within the 
domestic circle. The Vestals Avero the daughters 
of the great State Jam ily, and were condemned by 
the J’ontifox Maximus, who stood to them in the 
relation of paler fain ilias. Something of a religious 
character attached to the spilling of the criminars 
blood by the community. But the gods of the 
family could receive no such offering. Tvater, 
when the paterfamilias executed a member of 
his family, he was regarded as the ilcputy of the 
magistrate. The cross was used against nee men 
without scruple by the Imperial administrators, 
until its employment Avas aoolished by Constan- 
tine on religious grounds. The e<pially cruel death 
by burning was also familiar to tlio Empire. It 
was aj)plied, ])y a crude sort of honKEopathic re- 
taliation, in the ago of the TavoIvo Tables, to the 
citizen guilty of arson, and, lat<;r, it Avas occasion- 
ally a form of vengcan(;e for military crime. The 
killing by lire of the Christian martyrs was techni- 
cally a consecnienco of treason. Before the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, the exposure of offenders 
to death in the arena, by Avila hcMists, Avas rare, 
though wo hear of it as inflicted on slaves, deserters, 
or prisoners of war. But later it became one of 
the commonest forms of execution, and it lasted 
into the Christian period, being still in use in the 
time of Justinian. Malefactors who Avere executed 
in prison, like the Catilinarian conspirators, Avere 
usually strangled by tlio carnifex^ or public execu- 
tioner, under orders from the city commissioners 
of police, the tresviri capitales. We hear also, in 
Republican Rome, of Avrongdoers being hurled from 
the Tarpeiaii rock on the Capitoliiie liill ; and the 
same thing happened occasionally later, by order 
of the Senate ; Avliile the Twelve Tables prescrihe<l 
this form of punislunent for hearing false Avitne.s.s. 
The application of it in the age of the Empire 
seems to have been restricted to no particular 
oirence.s, and to have been irregular. Penal servi- 
tude AA^as a novelty introduced by the Empire. 
Criminals Avere often eondeinned to Avork in tlie 
mines, Avhich Avere mostly the jnoperty of the 
government, or to do other menial services, some- 
times in chains, slaves and the loAvest class of 
freemen chielly being exposed to this kind of 
suffering. Another Kind of penal slavery Avas 
enforced enlistment among the gladiators. While 
the Reimhlic lasted, citizen rights Avere completely 
lost only os a secondary consequence of conaomna- 
tion for serious wrongdoing, but smsh loss Avaa 
later on bound up directly Avith dcpvriatio and the 
more severe forms of penal servitude. In all ages, 
some particular privileges of the citizen might be 
taken aAvay Avhile others Avere left. Imprisonment 
was not regularly inflicted on criminals either by 
the early or by the later Roman law. Incarcera- 
tion Avas teiiiporary, for ])ur[)oses of inquiry, or 
for safe cusk>dy, till a sentence Avas carried out, 
although, on the otlierhand, Mie condemned debtor 
could he held in lamdage by his creditor. Bodily 
chastisements Avero seldom imposed in the Re- 
publican epoch, excepting in the camp, where 
mutilation and scourging occurred, until the latter 
was forbidden liy a /c.c Pnreia. In the 2nd cent. 
B.C. earlier Porcup hml protected citizens in 
their civil capacity against stripes. Yet we know 


that St. Paul suffered the punishment (2 Co 1 1“) 
though ho Avas ‘liorn froo^ (Ac The so- 

called lex talionis — ‘ an eye for an eyo, and a tooth 
for a tooth ’- seems to have been sanctioned, prob- 
ably Avith an order of a court, by the Twelve 
Tables. Under the absolute monarchy, after Dio- 
cletian came to the throne, mutilation of various 
kinds was permitted for a number of offences, and 
Ave often hear that Christian martyrs were sub- 
jecletl to it, and so, a little later, Avero horotios 
and Avorshippers of the old gods. The sub- 
jection of free men to torture during judicial 
inquiry crept in soon after the foundatiim of the 
Empire, and in the end heeamo regular in certain 
cases. 

Ah hsxs been mentioned above, public fines were 
in early days partly inflicted by the magistrates 
Avithout appeal, partly ordered by the comitia or 
qumstio after appeal, and partly recoverable by 
civil process. Although tJio legislation AvhicTi 
ensueii on the fall of the Decemvirs rendered it 
illegal for a prosecutor to ])roi>ose a personal 
penalty along Avitli a pecuniary line, yet in cases 
of perduellio the condemned man’s property Avas 
forfeited to the exchequer. When the quccstio 
was substituted for the coiiiitial trial, this penalty 
ceased, 'riie conliscation of Cicero’s property Avaa 
by special legislative act, and Avas irregular, hut 
Caisar introduced forfeiture for aggravateil murder 
{parricidium)t and Au^stus for treason (maicstas) ; 
and, later, it usually folIoAvcd upon relegatio and 
deportatio. In tlie case of other offences there 
was, iiniler the Empire, as a rule, iiartial conlisca- 
tion. The opjwessivo regulations (tonnected Avith 
the Imperial Jiscus, and tlie lex Papia Poppaia, 
Avhich penalized celibacy, led to frequent and 
extensive deprivations of projierty. 

It only remains to note tluit, Avliilo the Republic, 
in theory at least, treated all citizens as equal before 
the criminal hiAV, the later Empire frankly re- 
spected persons. Subjects Avere ilividcd into tAVo 
classes, tlio ‘more honourable’ {honest\ores)y and the 
‘more humble’ {humiliorts) or plebeians {plebeii). 
I’lie higher class consisted of national and provin- 
cial senators, knights {rquites), veteran soldier.s, 
and certain grades of Iiiipcrial oflicials. These 
Avere exeinjit from crucilixion, from death in the 
arena, from iioiial servitude, and from scourging 
and t-orUire ; and it was a privilege even of a local 
senator {dccAirio)^ after the ‘2iid cent., that the 
governor of the province could not put him to 
death Avithout a confirmation of the sentenije by 
the Emperor, 'riie regular Imperial courts took a 
more extensive cognizance of crimes committed by 
slaA-es than was the case earlier. 

LiTisHATCRB.“Tho whole criminal law of Homo has lieen 
exhaustively treated by T. Mommsen in his JiOyn, Stra/recht 
(heipzig, isyu), by which earlier works on the subject arc, 
in the main, Biiper8e<lcd. For the Judicial system of tlic laUir 
Knipire, with its complicated arrangements, the work of O. 
Karlowa, JiOtn. Jiechtsi/esch. (Lei))/i^, 1885) is most valuable. 
A brief summary will be found in thoart. * Judicium,' in Sniilb's 
Viet, of AyUiquitieif '-*, 1890-1801; more information in the artt. 
'Judicium' and ' Praifectus,’ In Darcmberg-Hiiglio, Diet, dea 

anfiyiribls-A, 18 H 6 ff. J. S. ReID. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Teutonic 
and Slavic). — z. General conceptions of crime 
and punishment.— (1) Teutonic. — We learn from 
Tacitus that the practice of blood-revenge was an 
iiiiporlant element in the legislation of the Teutonic 
peoples of his time.^ The Avord used to express 
the execution of such revenge appears in nearly all 
the Teutonic languages ; thus, Goth, ivrihin^ 
ijawrikany A.S. wrevan (Eng. ‘Avroak’), O.H.G. 
rthhan (Germ, rdchen), ‘avenge,’ ‘persecute,* 
‘punish.* The possibility of commuting hlood- 
revonge to wergeld and lino is also mentioned by 

1 derm. 21 : * Huscipcrc tarn inimicitiaa seu patrla seu pro- 
pinqui quam amicitios neuesse cat.' 
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Tacitus,^ an<l, as may be inferred from the afTiriity 
of A .S. urrn, M.II.G. werfit ‘wergeld,’ with Skr. 
raim (cf. I^lood-Ficud [Aryan], vol. ii. p. 724^’), it 
goes back to the primitive history of the 'rciitonic, 
race. From that remote age come also tlie terms 
O.H.C). buozUi O.Sax. io/rt, O. Norse />(>/, ‘line,’ 
which arc cognate with (Jotli. bntiza^ hatists^ 

* better,’ ‘ best,* and originally sigiiilied ‘ re]>air of 
damage’ ; likewise Goth, skuldo, ukula^ ‘debt,’ 
‘debtor,’ aculd^ sculda^ A.S. snjld^ which 
are all derived from Goth, skaly skidum, ‘ to be 
owing,’ and mean literally * the obligatitm to pay’ 
(wergcld or fine), and then, figuratively, guilt in 
general, whether before God or man (cf. art. 
Aryan Keligion, vol. ii. p. 49‘'). For the (ioth. 
dulf/s, ‘guilt,’ etc., see below. 

liven by the time of Tacitus, however, blood- 
revenge and its remission by wergcld and line were 
treated as something more than the private affairs 
of tl»e familie.s concerned. The injured grou]), 
instead of exatiling blood-revenge, might, as is 
implied in Tacitus,’* refer its ‘cause’ {Sacha; 
Goth, sakjo, O.H.G. sahha, A.S. .vara [Eng. ‘sake’], 
O. Norse, aok) to the public assembly. The com- 
pensation fixed by this tribunal was regarded as in 
some sen.se a penalty, and the amount was shared 
between the injureef party (or his relations) on the 
one hand, and the chief or (in rei)ublican States) 
the community on the other.® 

If we regard the intervention of the puldic 
assembly as involving no more than an attempt on 
the part of the tribe to bring about a jieacefiil 
settlement of such feuds as were espe(rially 
dangerous to the common wcal,^ then the germs 
of tlio procedure among the Teut<ms may he 
referred to a very remote age. fn the main, 
however, the offences dealt with by the assembly 
(Goth, ma)?/, A.S. mwX)dt O.II.G. mthalf O. Norse, 
mdl) in its imlicial capacity would be, alike in 
antiquity ana in the time of Tacitus, those which 
are included under a term common to Gn^ek and 
Sansla-it, viz. Ayoi — iigas^ expressing an idea that 
must go back to the dawn of Aryan history (cf. 
art. Aryan Kklkuon, vol. ii. p. ,00“). 

Of the primitive Teutonic terms applied to 
crimes against the community or its tutelary 
deities, and punishable by the community, .special 
account must bo taken of the following three : 
(1) O.Sax. sundra^ ‘misdeed,’ O. Fris. sinne, 
‘crime,’ A.S. sijnnj ‘transgression,’ ‘wrong,’ 
‘enmity’ (Eng. ‘sin’), O.H.G. ftvntca, ‘sin’; (2) 
Goth, frawaii rh f a*, A . ^.forwurht ,0. Sax . farw urh f , 
‘sin,’ O.H.G. farworaht, ‘sinful’; (.3) Goth. 
fairinaj ‘ground of accusation,’ O.Nors<^ yirn, 
A.S. fireUf O.H.G. /?rm«, ‘ crime,’ ‘ sin.’ Of these 
the nearest equivalent to Gr. dyos — Skr. Cajas clxo 
the first series (O.Sax. sundea, etc., probably 
related to Lat. sona^ ‘guilty’), and the second 
(Goth. originally .signifying ‘being 

liable’ ; cf. Germ, eine Strafe venvirken^ ‘ to incur 
a punishment ’). In seeking to render the primi- 
tive connotation of these word.s, we mu.st, of 
course, guard against introducing Chri.stiau idca.s ; 
yet tlie fact that the Church selected precisely 
those terms to express the conception or sin, i.e. 
transgression against God, shows that even in 
heathen antiquity they must have implied some 
notion of trespass against the gods. The third 
series (Goth, fairina, etc.) has not as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Some connect it with 
Lat. per in j)eriuro, pcrperani, (ir. iripav, and 

^Gerrn. 21: ‘iioc iuiplacobiles durant [iniminitiae]; liiitur 
enlni etiam homi<‘i<lhim wrlo armontorum ac peconim nuiiitTo.’ 

a Germ. 12: ‘J.i« et apud concilium accimre quoqiie et dU- 
crimen capitis intendcre.* 

8/&. : ‘equonim pcconimquo numero convict! nmlctantur : 
pan mulctaa re^ vcl civitati, pars ipsi qui vindicatur, vel 
propinquif eiua, exsolvitur.' . . . 

♦ Germ. 21 ; ‘ periculosiores sunt InlmiclUao Juxta libertatem.* 


interpret it as ‘a deed that goes beyond,’ i.c. 
beyond the crimes usually entailing hlood i<‘V(‘ngn • 
oUiers connect it with Goth, ferft , ‘ snarer,’ O. Il.tl’ 
fCtra, A.S. fvt\ ‘ snaring,’ and regard it as signify- 
ing an ollenee involving the element of .Kecre< y. 
It is in any case certain, as appears also from tlie 
language of Tacitus,* that the 'I’outons Inid at an 
cfirly period drawn relatively fine distinetion.s 
within the general idea of wrongdoing. Among 
the various groups of words thus employed are the 
forms with the ])rcrixcs mcuu (e.sp. (j. Norse mein- 
ei<5r, A.S. indn ii\) [ef. O.F.ng. ‘ mansioear ’], O.II.G. 
mein-eit [Germ. Mrinrid, ‘perjury’!) and missta- 
(Goth. O.H.G. 7 nissii(it, ‘ misilccd ’), 

implying rcsp(‘etiv('ly the attribut-es deceitful- 
ness and perrerifity in conduct. This tlcopcncd 
conception of wrongdoing is also indicated by the 
words Goth, sknnda --O.H.G. sennta^ ‘disgrace’; 
0. 1 r. G. Scania, ‘ sense of shame,’ and O. H.G. lastar, 
(). Norse lostr, ‘error,’ ‘vice,’ ‘disgrace,’ from 
lahan, ‘to hlanio’ (ci. also O. Irish lucht, ‘error’). 

The primitive Teutonic wonl for ‘ jmnislimerit* 
is found in the scries: O. Norse viti, A.S. irite 
(M. Eng. and Scots witv), O.H.G. wizzi; it is 
related to Goth, fraincitan, ‘avenge,’ O.H.G. 
U'izan, ‘ punish,’ and far-v'lzan, ‘ punish,’ ‘ banish,’ 
and, as connected with tlio root rid (l^at. ridrn), 
seems to bo equivalent t-o the Lat. aninuidrcrtere 
in aliquem, ‘to ]>r()ceeil against one.’ A hirm 
peculiar to the Western Teutonic dialects is 
O.H.G. haranisearu, A.S. hcannAveare, i.e. some- 
thing impOHcil as a disgrace (O.H.G. haram, A.S. 

^ mr/a *-?0. Slav, .'iramii, Kuss. soroinit, ‘disgrace’). 
The O.H.G. antnn, anadOn, ‘punish,’ ‘ blame’ (cf. 
O.II.G. anto, anado, ‘indictable offence’) is ex- 
clusively German, as are also the much later and 
still etymologically obscure words M.H.G. strafe, 
‘punishment,’ and veime, ‘ vehme.’ 

(2) Slavic . — Turning next to the Slav.s, wo note 
that, apart from the treaties of Prince Oleg (A.i). 
912; direcok, no. 1) and Princo fgor (A. I). 945; 
Jlrecek, no. 2) with the Greeks, the earliest 
Kussian document of a legal character is the 
collection of ancient prescriptive laws, decrees of 

J /riiicea, and (3iristian - IJyzantino enactments, 
mown as the Unsskaja Praeda. This has been 
haniled down in two form.s, a shorter and a longer, 
and its original draft is attributed to Jaroslav 
(1019-54), by whose sons it was brought to com- 
pletion (tJirccek, nos. 3 and 4). We have, accord- 
ingly, no (lirect information regarding the legisla- 
tion of the earlier centuries, and must fall hack 
upon a posteriori arguments and philological data. 
From the records of the ancient annalists wo infer 
that in the period before the migration, i.e. in the 
early centuries of the Chri.stian era, Hh! social 
fabric of the Slavs was of a character which may 
bo outlined as follows. The Slavic people were a 
congeries of elans and tribes, each group r(*sting 
upon a basis of kinship,** At the. head of eacli 
group stood the ‘eiders’ {starcpnia), who are called 
zupani {ivom iupa, ‘domicile’) hy .some foreign 
writer.s,® and /i/ryes hy ethers.'* Tn the early 
centuries of our era the Slavs had borrowed their 
word kunezi, ‘jirince,’ from the I’entons ((). H.(t. 
/'MW 177 / 7 , ‘king, ^ etc.). The form of government 
was purely democratic, and the decision of all 
question.s rested with the public a.sscmhly.® 

I Grnn. 12 : ‘ Distinctio jioetiarnin ex delicto . . . Divernitag 
Hiqqiliedi illue reHpieit, t-'iin(juain scelera OHtendi oporttsal, dura 
piuimutur,yt(/i[7/Oa ab»cf»ndL’ 

2 Nestor, Chronicle, xii. : ‘They lived each with his kindred 
(rodjt), and nwn his own territory, everyone rulitu; over his 
own kindred.^ 

3 CoiiHtantinuB Porpliyroifenitus, cap. ‘20 : ‘ rrlncijieshl jKipuU 
hahent nulloH praetor /.upanos, seneB, Huniores, raaiores nat\i.’ 

* Munrikios, Arg milHarig, xii. (ed. ScheWer, llpsala, 1604, 
p. 2.S1) : iroAAol prjyeK «cat t\oeT«i wpo? wAAjAovs. 

8 Procopius, do Bello Gothico, iii. 14 : ra yap tdyr) ravra, 
2KAa/37)V0! T€ xal ’Avrai, ovk apxovriu npit^ avipit^ <v<Sv, aAA’ tv 
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As among tlie Gormans, tho legal relation of 
tlio varions t^lana to one another wius Imaod upon 
the laws of hlootl roveiige, of whieh tho priiiiitivo 
Slavic doHigiiatioiis an*, found in O.Slav. 

Kush, ‘ revenge, ’ and O.Kuss. vrazida^ Pol. 

wrviddy etc., lit. ‘eiiiiiity.’ That tlio practice of 
blood-revenge perHisted among the Slavic pco]>leH 
until the dawn of historical tradition, and among 
the Southern Slavs, indeed, until recent times, has 
been shown in Blood-Pkud (Slavonic), vol. ii. p. 
733 ff. There is no doubt, moreover, that in very 
ancient times the blood-revenge could be adjusted 
by means of tho wergeld, and this IioWh good 
whether the lluss. term for wergeld, viz. vim, is 
of cognate origin with the above-mentioned Skr. 
vaira and A.S. were, or was borrowed from one of 
the Teutonic dialects. If the latter alternative is 
tho right one, the original Slavic term must be 
looketl for in such words as Czech Klava (Uuss. 

oUrva, ‘head’), Pol. wroida^ or Serv. h'V (lluss. 

rovi, ‘blood’), all of which mean l)oth ‘homicide* 
and the ‘ compensation ’ paid therefor. 

In process of time blood-revenge was gradually 
abolished, and superseded by ransom (Kuss. 
vyknpil). The Kusskaja Pravda^ which in its 
older form sanctions bloo<l-revenge only in coses 
of murder or serious bodily injury, and confines it 
within certain degrees of kinship, brings us to this 
stage, as in other cases it substitutes for blood- 
revenge tlio prodatdi * compensation,’ ‘ money- 
payment for an ollence,’ lit. ‘ sale ’ (of vengeance?). 
The prodaha either fell to the chief alone, or was 
shared between him and the injured party. That 
for which compensation was paid was usually 
called za obiduylmt it should be noted that obiaa 
is tho common term for dSida, and is not limitcsl 
to its modern sense c)f ‘ insult.’ The classical 
tongues were then drawn upon for words to 
express the idea of compensation ; thus we find 
(Ir. epitimia^ originally ‘ penance imposed by tho 
Church,’ then ‘compensation for any oirence,’ 
while from the sphere of Latin culture comes 
penjd (Lat. posiia). 

'I’ho question arises, however, whether in the 
case of the Slavs, as in that of tho Teutons, the 
conceptions of crime and punishment in general 
did not spring from the narrow'er ground of trans- 
gression against the community an<l its tutelary 
deities. Of Slavic terms for ‘crime’ there is 
only one which is refjreseiilcd in all the various 
dialects, viz. O.Slav. griichU, ‘sin,’ a word etymo- 
logically obscure (cf. Ucmckcr, i<lav. ctym. 
Wdrterh,^ lleidellHjrg, p. 3501.). It is 

certainly the case that this word, as used in a 
literary trmlition under Christian inlluenco from 
the lirst, is, in general, nractically equivalent to 
‘ sin against God,’ precisely like the O.II.G, siintca 
and Goth, fmimurhts (see above) ; it always 
signilies a transgression in the ecclesiastical sense, 
while a civil oUcnce is called prestupUnii', It 
should be borne in mind, however, that, as grhhil 
is found in all the Slavic dialects, it must go back 
to heathen times ; and it is natural, therefore, to 
see in this word the Slavic (as in minted or 
fravJdurhts tho Teutonic) equivalent of the Gr. 
d 7 of=:Skr. agas. And since, as we saw above, all 
matters were referred for decision to the public 
assembly, and as there is also evidence for a 
primitive Slavic word signifying ‘ tribunal’ (O.Slav. 
mdfl)t it will harilly be counted imh, tho present 
writer thinks, to assume that here too, as among 
the Teutons (for the co7icilium, see above), and 
also the Macedonians,^ the tribal assembly was a 

itlftoKparlif. tic naXaiov PioTtvovcrf /tai ito, tout© avroit ruiy 
ir pay fiariov art to t€ (upiftopa icol tA fii;<rKoAa xoiyby 
aS!i(Mitbly) ayrrai. 

^ CiirtiuH, N I. \ I'll. 25 : ‘ Do capitalibus robiw vetusto Maco- . 
donutii tiMxlo imjnirebat «'xercitii«, in pace erat vulgl.' Cf., , 
further, O. HolTiimnn, Pie Makedonen (aottingen, 1900), p. 21, ‘ 


court which might deal inter alia with offences 
(griirhtt) against the (jommunity and its gods. 
That such infringemenU of tho public interest are 
not mentioned in the Uusskaja Vravda is explained 
by the fact that the latter is not, and does not 
pur|K»rt to bo, a complete legislative code. 

In the Slavic languages there are two distinot 
groups of words signifying ‘ punish,’ ‘ punishment*: 
(1) tlio derivatives of a root knr- (0.81av. and 
O.Kuss. karati, Czech Mmfi, Pol. punish’); 
and (2) those of a root kaz- {oi. Russ, nnkazdti, 
‘punish,’ kazni, ‘heavy civil penalty,’ kdznitl, 
‘ punish,* Czech kdzati, mzniti, etc. ). The funda- 
mental meaning of the latter seems to be some- 
thing like ‘ banish,’ perhaps in the .sense of Gr. dlKt), 
SelKvvpt, ‘law,’ ‘punish’ (cf. Russ, pokazdtl). The 
first-named group goes back to a primitive form 
* kara, whuui is found, with or without deriv- 
atives, in many Aryan languages, and means 
‘army’ and ‘wuir’ (O.Pers. kara, ‘army,’ Lith. 
kdras, kar^, ‘ war * and ‘ army,’ Goth, harjis, 
O.Pruss. karjis, Irish cnire, ‘army’). If this 
series be correctly interpreted as originally denot- 
ing ‘the national army drawn up for w'ar’ 
(O. Schrader, Jieallexicon, Strassburg, 1901, p. 
349 f.), one is tempted to take tho further stop of 
connecting karnti, ‘ punish,* with the judicial 
functions which Ave liave conjectural ly ascribed 
to the Slavic ‘assembly* (cf. also Kdpvrj^l’Tjpla in 
Hesychius). 

2 . Particular crimes and punishments. — As it 

cannot bo expected that tho present article should 
deal Avith tho entire criminal laAV of the ancient 
Teutons and Slavs, the Avriter [uoposes simply to 
emphasize such aspects of the sulijecX as may be 
jmlged of special importance for tho reailers of 
this work. 

A. Crimes. — Here it Avill be the Avri tor’s special 
object to determine Avhich of these first developed 
a definite terminology. There is, unfortunately, 
a great lack of ])reparatory Avorks in this field, 
particularly on the Slavic side,^ so that only a fcAv 
of tho more important points can bo referred to. 

We saAv al)ove that the Teutonic and Slavic 
races from tho very first droAv a distinction between 
those offences Avhich, as directed against tho 
community, had to bo nunished by tho community 
{i.e. the j)ublic assembly, and subsequently the 
State), and those Avhich, bearing merely on the 
individual, Avere subject to the laAvs of blood- 
revenge or the private feud. Even at a very early 
period, however, Ave find that penal offences coming 
under the latter category, such as murder or llag- 
rant theft, Avero really assigned to tho former, so 
that it is impossible to make tho distinction in 
question the principle of an exact classification of 
crimes. But avo can hardly doubt that the species 
of crime referred to by Tacitus {Gerrn. 12), viz. 
coAvardice in Avar and treason,® Avas always clearly 
discriminated from that which embraced personal 
assault, ordinary liomicido, robbery, etc. The 
original Teutonic Avord for ‘coAvardice’ .would 
seem to be found in tho O. Norse argr, A.S. earh, 
Lombard arga (a term of abu.se), O II. G. arag, 
‘cowardly’; while an old term for *tren.son’ 
appears m O.H.G. herisliz, ‘desertion from tho 
army.’ An O.Kuss. term for a related (Time AA'as 
perevetH (cf. Kus.s. otvHH, ‘answer,’ O.Kuss. v^ce, 
‘public assembly,’ O.Pru.ss. waitklt, ‘sjieak’), 

‘ secret treasonable communication of intelligence,’ 
for Avhich, of course, as for the crimes mentioned 
by Tacitus, the penalty was death {Pskovskaja 
Ui'amota, Jirocek, ix. 14). 

We shall, therefore, treat of the various offences, 
apart from those against honour, under the follow- 

* For the Teutons, Grimm, Devtaeke RechtaalteHUmer, p. 
023 flf., ifl still the best work available. 

a * Ignavi ot imbelles, proditorcs ot transfugae 
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ing heads : (1) crimes against the person, (2) crimes 
against property, and (3) crimes against morality. 

(1) Crimes agnhist tlte p&rson . — It is creditable 
to tlie Teutons that they discriminateil between 
killing in goncral and murder, i.e, (according to 
the ancient point of view) the wilful and secret 
(or, at least, stealthy) taking of human life -a 
crime denoted by the following series of words : 
Goth, maur^r^ O. Norse morS, O.H.G. rrwrd^ cog- 
nate with the Lat. mors, mortis, ‘death,* though it 
should be observed that Ulfilas (Mk 15^) uses the 
term in connexion with Barabbas, who is said to 
have committed a maurpr {(ftdvos) in the insurrec- 
tion {ip ardaei), and, therefore, not in secret. 
The idea of secrecy receives its first distinct ex- 
pression in the exclusively German forms com- 
pounded with mnhh, viz. muhhUswert, muhhUdri, 
meuchelmord *, cf. O. Irish formtiigthe, ‘abscon- 
ditus.’ A somewhat dillerent shade of meaning 
appears in the Slav, razhoj, which is the usual w'ord 
for ‘ murder ’ in several of the Slavic languages, 
and which in Old Russian means both ‘highway 
robbery* and ‘ambuscade.* According to the 
Busshija Prrtv</rt (Jirecek, iv. 4 and 5), one who 
kills another openly in a quarrel or at a feast may 
be absolved hy money, but, ‘if one sets out to 
commit razhoj without any quarrel, the people 
shall not nay a fine for the razhojnikil, but shall 
surrender iiirn absolutely, with wife and child, to 
iXxQpotokd and the razgrahhnu' (for these punish- 
ments, see below). Of the numerous Teutonic 
terms for the infliction of bodilv injury only the 
Frisian doleh need be referred to Ihug. In the J4ex 
Frisloiium \\i is the most comi)rchensive term for 
wounding of all kinds. A familiar phrase is doth 
und doleh, ‘ killing and wounding ’ ; cf. also the 
O.II.G. noch tolk 7ioeh tOt, Doleh comes from 
Goth, dulgs, ‘debt,* related to O.Slav. dlttgit, 
‘debt,’ and 0. Irish dllgcd, ‘duty,* ‘law,* ‘right.* 
There was thus a term signifying ‘debt,* ‘obliga- 
tion,’ common to all the languages of Northern 
Euro}>c, and this acquired the ai)ecial meaning of 
‘obligation to pay compensation for bodily injury,’ 
and eventually that of the ‘ injury ’ itself. Beyond 
this, however, no rigid distinction was made 
between homicide and wounding, and O. Norse 
words like vig, stir, and drep may signify either. 
In the Ensskft ja Pravda the only uill’erence is that 
the line for liomicide is termeu vim, while that 
for wounding is termed prodata (see nlK)ve): 
‘Shoubl any one strike with the sword, but not 
cause death, he shall pay [to the jirince] three 
griveimicks, and to (he person injured one grive.n^ 
nick, and money for the doctor ; but, if he does 
cause death, the vit'a must be paid’ (Jirccek, iv. 
24). 

(‘2) CHmes against property . — Of all crimes the 
first to acquire a precise terminology was theft ; 
this takes us back to primitive Aryan times— cf. 
Skr. .tterid- and tCtyii-, ‘thief,* O.Iran. tdya-, 
‘theft,’ O.Slav. tafl, O.Irish tdid, ‘thief,’ and 
also Gr. kKiirru, T^at. clepcre, Goth, hlifan, and Gr. 

Lat. fur. A form common to all tho Teutonic 
dialects is represented by Goth, stilan, while all 
the Slavic languages have teriiis corresponding 
to O.Slav. krada, krdsti, ‘steal.* Tho fact that in 
all these languages tho words (connoting secrecy 
are related to the terms for ‘ thief,’ ‘ theft,* ‘ steal ’ 
{e.g. Skr. stdydt^, ‘ secret,* to stend - ; O.Slav. taj 
Uitat\\ O.Pruss. aukliptas, ‘concealed,* t(» Goth. 
hiifan, etc.) clearly shows that it was the ele- 
ment of concealment which distinguished theft 
from open robbery (Goth, hirauhon, A.S. riajian, 
O.II.G. roubon ; and O.Slav. grahla, Russ, grdbliu, 
Pol. grabii, etc.). As roblxuy, however, was not 
in primitive times countetl dishonourable (cf. 
Schrader, Iiealle.c. s.v. ‘Raub’), and as, even in 
historic times, theft was often punished more 


^verely than robbery, it is obvious that the cthiral 
idea.sof later ages must have undergone a eemplete 
transforniatioii. Tho horse- tirnd was punislicd with 
signal severity hy 'foutons ami Slavs alike. H is 
rceorded,c.7., m the Vita Ludgerl, i. 20 (ed. Broncr), 
that hy order of Duke Wittekiiul of Saxony a 
horse-lhief was put to death by stoning, while the 
above-cited passage of the Pskovska/a Granwta 

S uts the horse- thief [konevoy tati) aiid the incen- 
iary [zaiignlnikit, id. O.Fris. morthhrond) on a 
level with Wxn perevctnikil (see above) ; they are all 
liable ^ tho penalty of death. In the ancient 
Teutonic codes the general term ‘ theft ’ comprises 
a large number of subordinate species with distinct 
names, for which, so far as the present writer is 
aware, the Slavic codes furnish no equivalents. 
Thus we have O.H.G. walarovpa, A.S. mcelredf, 
‘stripping of corpses,’ and O.H.G. herireita, etc., 

‘ ravaging,’ i.e. ‘ the perpetration of crime— esiwci- 
ally robbery— in hands.' Closely allitul to this is 
JJeimstichung (O.Fris. hemseke; in Scots Law, 
hMimsuckcn), ‘ domus invasio in aliquam fainiliam,* 
which, however, may be committed by a single 
person, and in Unit case resembles tho modern 
nausfriedensbrueh (Lombard ‘ curtis ruptura, (piod 
est ooeroa facere ’). 

(3) Crimes against morality . — In marked contrast 
to the class of crimes against projKu ty, the class 
embracing what would now be nM:kone<I crimes 
against morality has a singularly meagre voca- 
bulary. This is, of course, explained by the gi‘eat 
change that lias taken place in luun’s ideas regard- 
ing sexual morality (see also art. Chastity jTcut. 
and Balto-Slav.]) — a change for which, alike in 
Teutonic and in Slavic countries, tho way was 
prepared by the Christian Churc^h. With reference, 
iirst of all, to incest, tho Teutonic family of 
languages, ho far as the present writer knows, has 
but one specific term applicable to this crime, viz. 
A.S. sibdegcr, ‘lying (i.e. cohabitation) within the 
family,’ which jioirifs unmistakably (o family 
exogamy. In Anglo-Saxon glosses the Lat. 
incestum is rendered ha-med, which, liowever, 
misiiiia coitus simply —lawful or unlawful, or even 
adulterous. No O.Riiss. term for ‘ incest ’ (modern 
Rus.h. krovomcSetiie, ‘blood-mixing’) is known to 
the writer. Any such term would, of course, bear 
the stamp of the Church. We find, for instance, 
that the metropolitan Johannes il. imposed penance 
uixm marriages between persons as far apart as the 
fourth degree. In northern Europe, however, 
even in pre-Christian times, marriage within the 
family-group would doubtless be prohibited on 
economic grounds, although a moral repugnance to 
consanguineous unions would not tluui exist. 

Tho crime of adultery, as was shown in art. 
Chastity (Tout, and Balto-Slav.), vol, iii. pp. 4h9- 
503, could he coinmiltetl only hy a wife, a marrioil 
man being held culpable only in case of iritcrcoiirse 
with tlie wife of another. The terms apjdicd to 
this ollence are of very general comiolatioii ; e.g. 
O.II.G. huor, O. Norse and A.S. hor, sigiiifj’^ any 
kind of illicit interconrso; simiJarly O. H.Ir. 
ubarligida, ‘ adulterium.’ A higher degree of 
nrecision belongs to A.S. forliges, ‘adulteress,’ 
lit. ‘she Avlio lies amiss.’ Tho oldest Russian 
designations are smiimoje, zastavanie.^ liobodfyanie, 
etc.-- all, of course, of ecclesiastical origin. The 
vernacular name is iztncna, ‘treason,’ ‘unfaithful- 
ness.* Tho ]>unishment of this offence among 
tho Russian peasantry — tlie primitive vyvodii — is 
described in art. CHAs'riTY (Tout, and Balto-Slav.), 
vol. iii. p. 601 ; it is identical with that inlUcted 
by |»easant criminal law upon the femalo thief. 

finally, rape was in all ])robability regardwl 
originally as a specic.sof robbery— of the alxl action 
of women. In the glo.sses to the Lex Salira the 
phrase per virluiem mocchari, ‘ to violate hy force,’ 
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is rendered by thiuucrofen^ theorufa^ * women- 
stealing’: cf. also notzogoji, ‘to abduct 

forcibly,’ notnumfty nCdnemany A.S, nydnatniey 
O.Norao nothtekt {not is lit. ‘force’). In Old 
IlusHian the term nasilicy ‘ violence,’ is also used 
for the crime of rape. 

It would be intcresliiig to know the Teutonic 
name for the corpore infanwSy who, according to 
Tac. {Germ. 1‘2), were punished by iKiing sub- 
merged ill a marsh. It seems probable that the 
reference is to sodomy (0. Norse sorSinn, strofUnn, 
* muliebria passus ’). There seems to be no recorded 
evidence regarding the Slavic practice in tliis 
respect. 

A Particular PUNisnMEi!iTS.—n&te we dis- 
tinguish (1) capital punishment and outlawry, 
(2) corporal punishment, and (3) abridgment of 
personal free(foTn. 

(1) Capital punish7nent and outlawry (banish- 
ment). — That the penalty of death, ns aecreed by 
the public assembly, was knowui to the Teutons is 
shown by Tac. 12).^ The commoneHt form 

of execution was hanging, and the root-word 
denoting this penalty is common to all the Teu- 
tonic languages: Goth, galga^ O. Norse galge^ 
A.S. (Eng. ‘ gallows ’), O.W.Cx. gatgo. In 

ancient Kussia likewise, according to the passage 
already cited from the Pskovxkaja Granwtay the 
perpetrators of more atrocious crimes were executed 
t)v order of the public assembly {nice) or of the 
chief, and in this case also resort was usually had 
to the gallows (Sreznevskij, s.v. ‘ Povesenijo, 
Povesati se’). 

Among the Teutons, ‘outlawry* (banishment, 
exile), i.e. expulsion from the tribe, was in its 
effects practically equivalent to capital punish- 
ment. The most ancient word applica to a 
person so proscribed is retained in the Lex Salica 
as wnrguSy ‘hoc est expulsus de eodem pago* (cf. 
Goth. gauHirgjan ddiibaUy ‘ to condemn to death,’ 
O. Norse vargry ‘wolf’ and ‘ outlaw,* A.S. 

‘the malefactor sentenced to the gallows or to 
outlawry,’ etc.). He was altogether outside the 
law (O. Norse lUlagry A.S. utlagh)^ and any one 
who met him might kill him, and was, indeed, 
bound to do so. This penalty was often combined 
with ‘laying waste’ (O.H.Ci. wuostan); i.e. the 
members of the judicial community assembled 
together in order to burn or demolish the criininars 
house and property. The term ‘ outlawry,’ supple- 
mented thus Dy the idea of ravage, corresponds 
with the potoku or potoku and razgrablcnie of the 
oldest Kussiau legal documents. The latter word 
means ‘ plundering ’ ; the former should possibly 
be translated ‘expulsion,’ ‘ biiniKhuiont’ (Kuss. 
tocitly lit. ‘to cause to How,’ iekuy ‘flow’). The 
penalty affected not only the criminal, but his wife 
and children also, and was inflicted for murder 
with robbery, horse-stealing, arson (see above, 
p. 303^ and Sreznevskij, s.v. ‘Potokti’), and 
similar grave crinic.s. 

For the special objects of this article it is a 
question of jjjrcat importance whether the execu- 
tion of criminals among the ‘reiitons was — as the 
foregoing observations regarding their concep- 
tions of crime suggest — a religious ceremony, i.e. 
whether at bottom it was designed to operate like 
a sacrifice in appeasing the wrath of the gods. The 
affirmative has the support of such distinguished 
writers on the history of law as H. Brunner 
{Deutsche Bechtsgeschichte, i.*) and R. Schrcsler 
{Lehi’b. d. deutsmen Rcchtsgeschir.hte^)^ though E. 
M()gk (AiSG xxvii. [Leipzig, 1909] 17) has recently 
called in question the practice of human sacrifice 
among the Teutons. In any case there is the 

I \ * traiisfiij-as arboriliiio suspendunt, igfnavos et 

ItiiiKMles ot corpore intaines coenu ac paludo, iniccta iiisuper 
crate, merjfunt.’ 


evidonco of a passage in the Vita Wulframi^ to 
show that among the Frisians executions were 
performed at the festivals of the gods (cf. Mi'illen* 
lioir, Deutsche AUertumskundCy Berlin, 1870-1900, 
iv. 244). As regards the Slavic practice the 
present writer Inw no evidence to offer. 

(2) Corporal imnishimnt . — Punishments involv- 
ing mutilation of the body — cutting off the nose or 
ears, severing the hands or feet, blinding the eyes, 
or even severe flogging — in so far aa they were not 
BitnT>ly preliminary to the death penalty, were in 
all likelihood introduced at a relatively late period. 
In primitive times, among Slavs and leutons alike, 
even the infliction of bodily injuries was dealt with 
by private revenge, and tne practice survived till 
tne time of the liusskaja Pravda (cf. Jirecek, 
iii. 2 : ‘or if ho has been beaten till blood comes or 
till he is blue, it is not necessary for him-— this man 
— to seek an eye-witness. . . . If he cannot avenge 
himself {mhiiti\ he shall receive for the crime \za 
vhidu ; see above] three grivennicksy but the doctor 
[receives] the wages ’). Huch vengeance would, of 
course, bo carried out according to the principles 
of the lex talionisy and cannot, therefore, bo 
regarded as punishment in the technical sense. In 
course of time private revenge for wounding was 
superseded, both among the Teutons and among 
the Slavs, and partly in consequence of their 
mutual relations, oy a regular system of fines. 

A more difficult question to decide is when and 
how corporal punishment found its way into the 
ancient codes. On the one hand, such penalties 
were probably first of all inflictiul upon slaves and 
serfs, who, of course, couhl not i)ay the r(?gular 
fine. The Lex Frisionimi,^ for instance, recognizes 
corporal punishment only in two cases, viz. {a) os 
merely antecedent to the penalty of death, for 
those who had been taken in the act of robbing a 
temple (cutting off the ears and crustral ion), and (6) 
as meted out to a delinquent serf whose master 
refused to pay the fine. Similarly the Russkajti 
Pravda (Jirccck, iii. 16): ‘if a serf {cholopU) 
strikes a free man, but takes refuge in the house, 
and his iiuvster refuse.s to give him up, then let 
afnother] serf be taken, antf the master shall pay 
twelve grivennicks for him. But if afterwards the 
man who was struck finds him, he shall beat him’ 
{da hijutl ego). So far as the present writer knows, 
this is the earliest record of beatJng as a legal 
penalty in Russia. On the other hand, the credit 
of introducing corporal punishment must bo 
assigned to the clergy, as is proved with special 
clearness in regard to Russia. In point of fact, 
the clergy suffused the conception of punishment 
with new ideas, such as, e.g.y that it amends the 
evil will, deters others, and the like. For the 
attainment of these ends they believed — after the 
example of the Byzantine legislation, which had 
elaborated this system with great fullness — that 
such bodily penalties as blinding, severance of 
hands, etc. (many of them on the Mosaic principle 
of ‘an eye for an eye’), and flogging formed the 
appropriate means. Accordingto Jaroslav’s Ustavit, 
— the ecclesiastical counterpart to the Russkaja 
Pravday — a sorceress, e.g.y must be punished 
{kazniti) after conviction, and she must further 
pay a lino {penja) of six grivennicics to the metro- 
politan. The nature of the kazniti appears from 
a warrant of the Russian metropolitan Johannes II. 
(1080-89), according to which the officers shall 
‘smartly chastise’ {jaro hazniti)y i.e. flog her, ‘but 

1 * Mob crat . . . ut corpora hominum damnatornm In snoriim 
Bolciiuilis tleoruiu . . . Baepissime tliversis litaret ntodis : 
qiiosdam videlicet ffladlatoruiu nnimadverBionlbus lnteritn«nn, 
tilioB pntibullB appendena, nllla laqueia acerbiaaimo vitam 
extorquons, praeterea et alios marinorum alve aquarum 
fluctibuB Biibniergebat.’ 

5*Cf. R. HiB, Dot Stra/recht d. Friesen im MittelalteVy 

Leipzig, 1001, p. 109. 
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not to death, nor cut off her limbn.* It is a well- 
known fact that under the jM^wer of the clerj^y, the 
Czars, and the serf-holders, flogjjinc became the 
recognized inode of puiiisliineiit m Russia, and it 
is curious to note how a punishment so degrading, 
and, ori^nally, quite unknown, should in time 
come to TO practically a public reouirement. 

Less than a t(«ncration ago a Russian village would funiitth a 
scene like thin : a sedate and well-to-do peaaanL the head of a 
honee and the father of a grown-up family, unshrinkingly lays 
himself on the ground in order to receive his tale of lashes, and 
when the business is over, he trudges homewards, conversing 
upon trifles with his companions in punisliment (of whom there 
might Ik) thirty on a court day) and smoking cigarettes (cf. 
Ololifl Uupenskii, Klostt zemli, 1882, p. 60 ff.). It is also re- 
corded that a Russian peasant actually asked for twenty-flve 
strokes of the ro<l, and that, when he had got them, he said : 

* Thank you, that did me good. 1 was drunk yesterday, fooled 
away fourteen roubles — all I had— in the kabak. and ill-used my 
wife. 1 have now got my deserts' fV. Uenn, J)e moribua 
Ruthenorum, 1892, p. 214). Another, who hod just been beaten 
and was asked why, answered : * For a good reason, bdtjuika. 
A man is not punished for trifles in our place. No such thing 
occurs here — no, lloaven forbid t We have not a master of that 
kind. We have a master. Such another master is not to be 
found in all the district.* * Old Russia I * comments Turgeniev, 
who relates the incident (J^apuriirt, 1898, xlli.). 

(3) Punishment by abridgment of personal 
freedom. — Tlie law-breaker might have hia liberty 
restricted either by enslavement or by coniine- 
ment. The former method was resorted to at an 
early date, but for tlie most part only a.s the con- 
comitant or sequel of other penalties, and need 
not, therefore, oe further con.sidered here. Im- 
prisonment, on the other hand, alike in the Teutonic 
and in the Slavic area, is of relatively late origin, 
as is evitleiit from the fact that Goth. Jearkdra^ 
O.H.G. charchdrif A.S. carcernf are derived from 
Lat. career^ and the Russ, tjurima^ ‘ prison,’ from 
Germ. Turm. In Russia the introduction of penalties 
involving tlie abridgment of personal freedom was 
likewise due to the iniluence of the Church. The 
most ancient mode of restraint was * putting in the 
stocks ’ ; cf. the Russ, kolddka.^ denoting two 
hoards with a hole for the foot ; koMnikit^ 
‘convict,* and I’ol., Russ., and Little Russ, duhy, 

* shackles for the feet,’ from dubU^ ‘ oak,’ ‘ oak-log.’ 

r.iTRaATnRR. - J. Grimm, Deutsche RechtsalUrtuiner, Cldtt- 

ingen, 1828, v. (‘ Verlirochun, Dussen, Strafen ’) ; H. Brunner, 
Deutsche RecMsgeseh. I.*, Leipzig, 190fl; R. Schrdder, Lehrb.d. 
deutschen Hechtsgesch.e^ Leipzig. 1U()7 ; T. Mommsen, Zum \ 
dltesten Strafrecht d, KtUtur\mker, lAiipzig, 1905, containing ! 
contribniiniiH by H. Brunner and G. Roethe dealing wiUi | 
Teutonic penal law ; G. Ewers, Das alteste Recht d. Rxissen in 
seiner geschichtl. Entiviekhmg, Dorvat and Hamburg, 1826; H. 
Jirecek, Svod zdknnuv Slovansky^ (‘ Collection of Slavonian 
Lw 8 ’), Prague, 1880 ; V, Sergejevic, SkeUh o/ a Hist of Russ. 
Law [Russian ], 81^ Petersburg, 1882; V. Kljucevskij, CWrss 
of Russian History [Russian], Mo8(;ow, 1904 (Lectures 13-16 on 
primitive Russ. I^aw); EncyeUyp<edia Dictumary [Russian], 
xxviii., 8t. Petersburg, 1899 (containing a treatise by M. 
Dijakonov on the historical development of the general 
conceptions of crime and punishment m ancient RiiNsian law ; 
and one by V. Necayev on the criminal law of the jieasantry, 
with an ample bibliography) ; J. J. Sreznevskij, Materials for 
a Diotionary qf Old Russian [Russian], 8t. Petersburg, 1893 ff. ; 
L. K. Goetz, ‘ Das rusHische Recht,’ Zeitschr. f. vergleichende 
Reehtsgesch. xxlv. [1910] 2, 8. O. SCH RADER. 

CRl M I N OLOGY. — i . Penal codes. — Tlie actual 
extent to which any penal code may he made to 
conlributo to the repre.S8ion of crime depends much 
more on the justice and equity of the [irinciples 
on which it is founded, and the nrmness with which 
it is administered, than on the severity of its 

rovisions. Those who are familiar with the 

istory of crime in Great Britain will romemher 
that in the 18th cent., when capital punishment 
could he inflicted for a hundred offences other than 
murder, crime flourished exceedingly. Similarly, 
in the early part of the 19th cent, crime was 
rampant, and a further impetus was given to its 
CTowth by the uncertainty of tlie death penalty. 
Thousain^s of death sentences were pas.sed, hut 
only a small proportion of them ware carried out, 
BO that offenders came to regard the sentence w'itli 
contemptuous indifference. Again, in the latter 
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half of the centui-y the long and severe sentences 
of |)enal servitude, which seemed to prisoners tlu ni- 
selves, as well as to many others, vindiidivo in 
aim and effect, had no repressive influence on 
crime, the numliers of those in penal servitude 
at that time l>eing more than three times as great 
as in 1910. No real and steady fall in (trinu; took 
place till in 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
put an end to these long sentenco.s. Almost simul- 
taneously a uniform system of jn i.son administra- 
tion and treatment was inaugurated, and all local 

S risons were handed over to the State, The coinei- 
ent fall in crime which begun then, and has 
steadily gone on since, may fairly ho ascribed, to 
a largo extmit, to these two reforms, which may 
bo said to eoinhine mitigation of penalties witli 
uniformity and certainty of application. From 
time to time the penal treatment of offcmlers 
oscillated between extreme severity and extreme 
laxity ; but, when both these princii>lcs were in 
force at the sanio time — denoting instability of 
admini.stration — tho very worst results ensued. 
About the year 1830, when capital scntenc-es were 
freely piussed and not inflicted, the convict pojnila- 
tion oi (xrcat Britain, with its population of 15 
millions, consisted of no fewer than 50,000 persons, 
some in hulks and prisons at honn;, others in penal 
settlements and (Colonies. The cost of niaiiiten- 
ance, which was enormous, was surtiasseil only by 
tho futility of tho system of punishment. Subse- 
quently the Penal Servitude Act of IS').'!, and tho 
refusal on tho [lart of our Colonies to receive 
convicts, put an on<l in Great Britain to transporta- 
tion. The iiunibcr of convicts meanwhile declined, 
till in 18.52 it was 17,000; and in 1878, when the 
local prisons w’ere handed over to the State, it 
amounted only to 10,000. At present (1910) the 
number is alsmt .3000. 

lieerudesccnce of .severity in punishment occurred 
now and then, as, for instance, when flogging was 
freely resorted to in order to down garrotting; 
but on the whole tho tendency of our criminal law, 
since tho Prison Act of 1865 at all events, has been 
in the direction of leniency in prison treatment; 
and tho results have been satisfactory. To a largo 
extent this spirit of leniency may ho regarded as 
in itself a reflexion of the improvement in tho 
character and conduct of our people, which, again, 
depends largely on the general uavance in irivili/.a- 
tion, together with the spread of education, inlellig- 
ence, temperance, and other influences designed to 
elevate the people. Such influences have a much 
larger share in preventing crime than any jmnitive 
meojiures can have in repressing it ; nevertheless, 
a penal code of some kind is an unhappy m?cesHity 
for every civilized State. Imprisonment in .some 
form, therefore, appears to ho the only means at 
our disposal, short of capital punishment, for the 
punishment or restraint of those per.sous whose 
conduct renders them a danger to society. 

2. Foreign penal systems. — A glance at tho 
penal systems in other countries — that of our own 
being reserved for consideration later on- -is of 
interest in connexion with the subject. Kngland, 
to her shame, too long neglected tlie w^arnings of 
the far-seeing John Howard. The overcrowding 
of her gaols, tho indiscriminate herding together of 
criminals of both sexes, and of all ages and varieties, 
and t!m total neglect of tho authorities to bring any 
religious or moral influences to liear on the unhappy 
inmates, produced an inevitable crop of profligacy, 
moral anu physical corruption, wide-spread disease, 
and death. When at lost she woke up, ami found 
that proper .sanitary buildings and He]»aralioii of 
prisoners w'crc eH.sential to reform, and when 
rcntonville Brison was built in 1842, an iiiipctua 
was at once given to sane administration. Since 
then England has been amongst the foremost oi 
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the nations in the search for some equitable, moral, 
and 8(;iontilic sclicino of orison treatment calcu- 
lated to reconcile the ri^;nts of society with the 
reliabilitation of the criminal so as to enable him 
to return to a law-abiding^ life. It is, however, to 
the United States tliat the jialm must be f?iven for 
progressive experiments in this direction. No 
metlioda of reform and no social experiments 
appear t/oo (!ostly or troublesome to the indefati^- 
aDlo philanthroiusts of America who take up this 
subject, if only they are reasonably likely to 
reclaim criminals. Starting with the root-idea, 
which may he over-saiigiiine, that no one is abso- 
lutely irreclaimable, they have established at 
Elmira, and other prisons, or ‘State Reforma- 
tories,’ a system based on the indeterminate 
sentence, combined with conditional liberation on 
parole when the prisoner gives satisfactory evidence 
of reform. A somewhat strict discipline, with 
drill of a military character ; inst.ru(;tion in skilled 
industries ; moral, religious, ami secular education, 
united with various kinds of amusement, are 
expected to alter character, and (urn the subjects 
into good citizens. Further, every one is enabled 
to lu’olit pe(uiniarily by his own work, and is 
expected to deiiionslrate his htiiess for discharge; 
but he must first find employment. Frobation 
ollicers supervi.se and help those on parole, and 
misconduct leads to forfeiture of licence. 

From this sketch of the system, which is a type 
of others, it will he seen that Elmira is practically 
a reformatory for adults, who are received up to 
the ago of tnirty. All are known as ‘inmates,’ 
not prisoners, thoiii;!! they arc under sentences of 
from one to a possible twenty years. Considerable 
success is claimed for the Elmira system, but 
statistics are not convincing as to the number of 
reclaimed cases, originally alleged to be 80 per 
cent. According to a report of the New York 
Prison Association, wlii<;h rcctently analyzed the 
cases on parole from IClmira, ‘probably not over 
70 per cent of men parohsi can be classed as 
reformed,’ while some other authorities put the 
percentage at 50. ‘Society is best protected,’ 
they say, ‘by the reform of the criminal.^ One 
point emerges, however — the actuality of the 
incorrigible, of whose too frequent appearance at 
Elmira they make eoinplaint. The tracing and 
folloAving up of the reclaimed is difficult in so vast 
a country, with unlimited facility for travel. 

But, i^ the United States has some of the laist 
and most progrcs.siv 0 prisons, it has also many of 
the worst in Christendom. Race prejuditse against 
the negro, who is held to be either irreclaimable or 
not worth reclaiming; Jjalxmr Laws which, in 
many of the States, either prohiliit altogether or 
restrict the sale of prison -made goods, ami so 
keep prisoners idle, or employed in unproductive 
work ; constant changes of the wardens or governors 
as political parties (!ome and go ; public apathy 
and parsimony in regard to pri.soncrs ; and a 
general desire to make prisons pay their way — 
these are the conditions which make the state of 
most of the county and city gaols fall very far 
short of modern ideals. The late Secretary or the 
Howard Association, Mr. Edward Crubb, made a 
tour of some of tliese prisons in 1904, and found 
them very unsatisfactory, and in startling contra.st 
to the State I’risons ana Reformatories. He says ; 

' Thoflo instltiit iorm (coiuity and city ^aols), desid^ned for the 
most |>art for prinoners await.ing trial, and for the eerving of 
Bhort by inisdenieanantB, are, with little exception, 

far from sutisfartory, oven in the Northern States. The best I 
Raw ^yas jii UoHton. At Indianapolis, and at Cleveland and 
AlaiHlii-ld (Ohio), tr) say nothing of the South, the gaols were, 
f()r the most part, far from olean, an<l the prisoners were shut 
up togi tlu-r, with full opportunity to cornipt each other. 
Kitlicr Uiey ha<l no occupation (at Mansfield they were engaged 
In jdaying at cards), or, if employed (oa at the IIouso of Correc- 
tion at Cleveland), they were working in a very half-hearted 


manner.* He descriliei the state of the convict camps as teem- 
ing with abuses— indiucriininate association, negro women 'con- 
stantly having Imbics ’ ‘terrible cruelties and even murders,* 
and barl sssiitary conditions (see the pamphlet published by the 
Howard Association). 

Even in the lietter class prisons,* many of the 
privileges cxtemled to prisoners seem to breathe 
a freedom which would prolmhly be unsuitalde for 
our class of habitual. Buying and selling, the 
free use of tobacco for smoking and chewing, card- 
playing, cinematograph exhibitions of prize-fights, 
and so on, are too advanced expedients for moral 
inijirovement to appeal t/O Britisli sentiment. 

liike everything else in the United States, crime 
is on an immense scale. A country so huge in 
itself, containing such a varied population, black 
and white, ami receiving every year hosts of 
immigrants from everywhere, is, in the nature of 
things, a hunting-ground for criminals. Further, 
it has almost as many penal systems as it has 
States, so that it is difiicult to estimate the general 
efloct on crime of any special penal measures. The 
Americans themselves, however, are drawing 
public attention to the appalling list of murders 
committed— not only to the large proportion that 
go unpunished, hut also to the small percentage of 
c4i.se.s in which the death penalty is inflicted after 
a conviction has been obtained. They are also 
holding an inquiry into their methods of adminis- 
tering the criminal law, which hitherto have been 
so slow and uncertain as to lead to the belief that 
crime is getting out of hand. They seem to be 
alre.ady on the way to find out that a firm adminis- 
tration of criminal law is essential to the repression 
of crime. 

The penal systems in force in Continental coun- 
tries diller very widely from one another. Several, 
like Russia, France, and Portugal, adhere to trans- 

I iortation as a punisliment for the moro serious 
[inds of crime, although Great Britain discarded 
this penalty as costly and inefTective more than 
half a century ago. The principle of cellular con- 
finement on the separate system, whieh was estab- 
lished by law in England in 18C5, finds favour with 
all European nations, as it does with all British 
Colonies, and with progressive Japan; but in 
practice it is by no means universally adopted. 
The magnificent modem prison built by France at 
Fresnes has been designed for separation, but 
there is considerable scope for association also, 
in order to i)revent overcrowding. It may be said 
generally that all the European nations which have 
built prisons in recent years have designed them 
with a view to carrying on t separation. In Belgium, 
where much public attention has been given to 
prison treatment and the repression of crime, 
cellular confinement has been carried to its utmost 
limits. Prisoners have been kept in solitude com- 
pulsorily for ten years, after which they have been 
oflered a modified fomi of association, which many 
are sai<l to have refused, so that instances are on 
record of over twenty years of this kind of seclusion. 
Of late there has been a revulsion of feeling on 
this question, and the new school of penologists 
are now working for drastic reform. Russia, too, 
carries out the Belgian system in several of her 
prisons. Austria-Hungary was said to have hod 
only 15 per cent of her prisoners under the 8ej)arate 
system a few years ago, although approving of 
that system in theory. Many of the new prisons 
are of a palatial character, but none of them 
surpasses our own in sanitation, and w^e possess an 
undoubted advantage in having the whole pri.son 
system of the country under the single control of 
the State— an a<lvnntago which has Iwcn found 
voiy difficult of attainment in the other countries 
of Europe, and practically impossible in America. 

The results of the various systems are very 
difficult to disentangle from the official statistics 
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supplied by each country. For purpoHea of coni- 
parisoii with our own reaiilts it has beciii found 
impossible to arrive at any definite or valuable 
conclusions. If murders only were rechotied as a 
test of tlie amount of crime, Great Britain would 
certiiinly rank lii^^h ; but this w'oiild give a false 
idea of the extent to which otlier serious crime 
prevails. Ofrences against the person are much 
more common in some countries than in others, 
while oflences against property form the bulk (as 
in our own country) of the crime in others. There 
is, however, one conclusion whicli can be drawn 
from the general survey. Ilcci<Uvisni is rampant 
everywhere. In France it has been specially pre- 
valent, and the recrudescence of crime, particularly 
amongst the Apaches, or hooligan class of youths, 
who commit murderous assaults on police and 
others, is of sinister omen, and has already led to 
a revival of capital punishment. Whether or not 
these phenomena are to be regarded as only tempo- 
rary manifestations of a prevailing state of general 
social unrest, of which we have had recent examples 
in the strike-riots in France, Germany, and Wales, 
it is certain that a heavy responsibility rests on 
those who preach anarchy. It is well they should 
remember that crime is a much worse social evil 
than discontent, and that they are ])rol)ahly stimu- 
lating the one by encouraging the other. 

3. No universal system of punishment practic- 
able. — Although the study of crime has already 
attained to the doubtful dignity of an ‘ ology,’ and 
learned experts of most of the civilized nations 
have been laying their heads together in congress 
for several years with a view to investigating its 
causes and devising Tcmcdios for an evil from 
which they all suffer alike, it cannot be said that 
criminology is yet hy any means to be reckoned 
amongst the exact sciences. Human nature with 
its faults and foibles may he the same all the world 
oyer, but the ditterent phases of criminality, the 
different moral standards, and the different national 
temperaments which characterize various races, all 
tend to modify our pre-conceived ideas as to tJie 
possibility of repressing crime, os a general evil 
affecting the world at large, by any remedy, or 
by any set of remedies, wliethor preventive, re- 
formatory, or punitive in intention, winch cjin be 
held to be of universal application. It is well to 
understand that there is no royal road to the 
solution of comnlicated problems of this kind. 
We are in the habit, from time to time, of institut- 
ing more or less disparaging comparisons hetwcicn 
our o>vn methods and those of our ncighlKuirs in 
matters of social reform. Introspection of this 
kind is undoubtedly a national characteristic: that 
is highly advantageous, tc?Tiding, as it does, to 
check complacency and stimulate progress; but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that many 
features of the judicial procedure and the penal 
systems in force amongst Continental nations are 
utterly foreign to our ideals, and ill-adapted to 
our use. The well-known practice, for instance, of 
• interrogating ’ accused persons which, in onr eyes, 
amounts to heckling of a particularly cruel and 
vindictive typo, is so foreign to the basic principle 
of our criminal law, which holds every man 
innocent until his guilt is proved, that we could 
not, if we M'oiild, lit so incongruous a practice into 
our scheme of things. In the same way, the life- 
long periods of solitude and seclusion in vogue 
with some Continental nations, by the side of 
which our brief terms of mitigated separate con- 
finement seem uiiheroic and contemptible, are so 
repumant to our national sentiments of justice 
and humanity that we decline even to look at 
them. 

It has been said that every country has the govem- 
tnent it deserves. The dictum applies with equal 


cogency to its laws, to its administ rative machineiy , 
and to the penal and disciplinary measures whirti 
it deems necessary for the giii<lance and control ot 
its citizens. We may assume, iu fact, that every 
country knows best the main lines on which its 
subjects can be kept in order j and it will ho fouml 
that national liahits and customs, nat ional senti- 
ment, and national teniper.ament are factors which 
have much more to do with the shaping of penal 
Hvstems and codes of moral discipline for peoples 
than the degree of civilization to which these 
peoples have attained. We find, accordingly, that 
the civilized countries generally diller very widely 
from one another in the matter of eriminal law ad- 
ministration, that the range of variation is almost 
as great as that which dist ingnishes civilized from 
uncivilized methods, and that each country seem- 
ingly adopts tho practice wdiich to a large extent 
may he said to reflect the genius and character of 
its people, just as it selects the gnilloline, the 
clcctroeiition cli.air, or tlie rope for the infliction of 
the death penalty. It is probably for these reasons 
that International Prison Coiigi*c.sses do not waste 
their time and energies in tho fruitless search for 
an ideal and universal penal system ; but seek 
rather to improve existing systems, or to iliscover 
some general 2)rinciples, or some details in working, 
that may bo oclapted to those which arc alreajly in 
force, aiid which are presumaljly suited, in their 
main outlines at all events, to tho countries in 
which they have had their origin and develoiunent 
— all due weight being given, on tho other hand, 
to tho consideration that indigenous plants do not 
always thrive in foreign soil. 

It would appear, then, that very little is to bo 
gained by comparing or contrasting one 2)enal 
system with another when they are not really 
parallel, and much less by trying to glorify one at 
the expense of another. We may feel convinced 
that our own systmu, which has been evolved from 
our experience by steps so deliberate that they 
never can bo said to approach rashness, is fairly 
adapted to our }>rcscnt-nay re(juircmcntH ; hut it 
is very doubtful whether it would meet tho wants 
of dirterent states of society in other countries, or 
even in our own under tho social conditions that 
prevailed half a century ago. The criminals of 
that period would undoubtedly have been attracted, 
rather than repelled, by tlie comparative amenities 
of life in a modern prison. Hosts of them would 
have taken a long-wishcd-for rest in so comfortable 
a retreat, seeking conqiensation, in a restoration 
of their liealtU and energies, for any inconvenience 
or boredom they might have had to imt uji with 
while undergoing moral repairs. It must seem 
strange to those who are unfamiliar with our 
Britisli moods of self-depreciation and ]»essimism 
that tho very eonlident theorists who are never 
tired of reminding ns that wo are on an entirely 
wrong track, and that onr system is a liasco, .should 
practically all bo found in our own camp. Out- 
siders l.ake by no means so disj>ar aging a view'. 
Recognizing, ns tliey do, the enormous reduction 
that has taken place in recent years in our number 
of criminals, they look .somewhat askance at the 
rhetorical exiilanation, w hich is frciiucnt ly resorted 
to in similar cases, that improvement has eoiiio ‘ in 
spite of the system ’ ; they regard tho system, as a 
matter of fact, with a much more favouring eye. 
Further, it is a matter of some signilicance that, 
after due nllow’ance has been made for the elVccts 
of family tradition, our ])rogressive and up-t< 3 -datc 
younger brothers in Australia, who are neither 
visionaries nor dreamers of dreams, follow very 
closely our procedure and jiractice. The fashion- 
able outcry against modern penal treatniuut is 
really traceable to the fluent pens and forensic 
accomplishiTicnts of ex-criiniiials, who by tlieir 
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ex parte allc^^iitionH wcein to liavo cantured the 
greater part of tlio press and a eonsidoraole portion 
of the general ])uhlic. 

In Vnma <nid (1910) the present writer 

made an ell'ort to stem tlie tide of delusion and 
misrepresentation on the subject., but it still ad- 
vanees. The basis of this pessimistic outcry is a 
complete fallacy, rrison treatment, we are told, 
is a failure because ‘ it neither deters nor reforms 
the habitual criiiiinal.’ But all the authorities are 
agree<l that the distinguishing characteristic of 
the habitual criminal i.y that he actually prefers 
his vocation to the humdrum alternative of a 
sternly and active working life. The writer’s own 
intimate and lirst hand acquaintance with the 
living type enables him emphatically to conlirm this 
discouraging conclusion. Whether the habitual 
criminal^ vicious propensities are innate or ac.* 
quired, it is (.ertain that his habits, when ho 
roaches maturity as we find him in prison, are 
practically ineratlieahle. The spirit of the road 
seems to be in him, and his predatory instincts 
have already developed into fixed habits, .so that 
he is, to all intents and purposes, a hopeless 
iiicorrigibh*. Hero lies the diiliculty. No system 
yet invented can fairly Ihj expected to alter a 
person of this typo. To corre(^t the incorrigible 
appears k) be a feat analogous, both in sound and 
sense, to squaring the circle. M'o are not, how- 
ever, without some means for dealing with him. 
If methods of cure are not feasible, prevention and 
restraint are still open to us. The Jiorstal system 
of treatment for the incipient habitual, and 7?rc- 
ventive detention for the veteran, typify these two 
modern prison expedients re.spoctively. For the 
present, however, the writer is more concerned 
to point out tlie fallacious reasoning on which the 
theory of failure is based. No notice whatever 
is taken of the important fact that the number of 
habitual criminals at present in business has been 
brought within such manageable proportions that 
it may quite reasonably be said that wo have them 
in a hn^ fence. The same set pass in and out of 
prison with ajiparently unvarying n^gularity, and, 
for tho most part, for the same kinds of oUences. 
{Specialization in crime, indeed, has become so 
marked in our time that the police authorities of 
Scotland Yard claim t-hat they can, in most 
instances, toll, from the manner in which a clever 
burglai-y or robbery lias lieen planned, the name 
of the expert who committed it. One might fairly 
expect that the reduction of a staiiding convict 
|M)pulatioii of 10,000 persons in 1880 to 3(K)0 persons 
in 1910 would he considered a respectable achieve- 
ment under any system, and would give rise to 
some doubt, if not disbelief, in the minds of think- 
ing people, as to the truth of the failure theory. 
Tho current of general opinion, however, if wo are 
judge from the jness, sets in qiiik the opjKJsite 
direction ; and wo are led to believe that we 
are going from bad to worse because habituala 
and incorrigibles, although they decrea.se steadily 
enough in numbers, decline to amend their ways, 
or to vanish cw vtasse inbi the obscurity of Boiiie 
honest calling. It is well we should cherish no 
illusions on this subject. Our repres.sive inea.sure8 
stand in constant need of tightening up for this 
intractable class of criminal, and our reformatory 
methods in like manner need constant widening in 
Rcope, if w’o are to arrive at better results ; but no 
conceivable combination of them will ever succeed 
in totally eliminating those obnoxious jiersons from 
the community. In regard to the system itself, it 
is not claimed that tho mere absence of failure 
denotes the presence of perfection. It i.s quite 
(!onceivablo, and perhaps oven probable, that more 
good might he accomiuishod in other countries by 
a dillerent set of principles and macliinery ; but it 


is claimed that our own system has produced fair 
practical results, and that it is better suited to our 
national reqiiirement.s than any exotic system with 
which we are acquainted. 

4. Theories of punishment. — But, if public 
oiiinion is unsound in regard to the treatment of 
the criminal, public sentiment is maudlin and 
unheal thy on tlie tlieory of punishment. A general 
tendency’ to miniiuize almost to vanishing point 
individual and personal responsibility, and to set 
up in its stead the fantastic substitute of a col- 
lective and huge unlimited liability company, 
comprising the whole body politic, is a pernicious 
feature of our time. Surely a more demoralizing 
doctrine, destitute alike of the sanction of religion, 
morality, law, and common sense, has never been 
promulgateil for the edification and guidance of a 
free and self-resiiecting people. Those who aspire 
to regenerate society by tnis egregious piece of 
social philosophy are hugging a very vain delusion. 
It abolishes at a stroke the exercise of free will, 
without wliich society could not hold together, and 
it is quite outside the realm of logic. ^ If any sane 
imiividual in the community be permitted, even in 
the name of idiiloso])hy, to divest himself of bis 
social and moral responsibility by the simple pro- 
cess of becoming a criminal, it is obviously open to 
any, or all, of the other individuals of whom society 
is composed to claim a similar privilege. A premium 
is thereby plained on evil-doing, and every man is 
tempted to become a law unto himself. The practi- 
cal result of such a relaxation of our moral code 
would undoubtedly l»e that tho maintenance of 
social order would be rendered difficult, if not impos- 
sible ; wo shoiihl find ourselves retracing our steps 
in tho direction of barbarism ; and, incidentally, wo 
should find the world a distinctly unpleasant place 
to live in. 

It is not to be supposed, how’ever, that the theory 
of personal responsibility is to be applied rutlileasly 
to those w ho are, from mental deficiency, actually 
incapable of fully appreciating the significance 
of their oircnce.s, and who are, to this extent, not 
answ'crable for unsocial conduct. It should be tho 
aim of any humane system to apply disciplinary 
methods very sparingly, if at all, to this unhappy 
class, who at present amount to 3 or 4 per cent of 
our prison population. Hitherto these hapless 
offenuers — ‘ weak-minded, hut not insane,’ in the 
language of tho Courts — have been a source of 
much anxiety to the magistrates who have had to 
deal with them, as Avell as to prison authorities 
who are c-onstantly receiving them on sliort and 
useless sentences. In prison they have been treated 
under a very modified lorm of discipline, and ell’orta 
have been made to improve their conduct and con- 
dition. Medical protection has shielded them from 
actual physical detriment, Init the atmosphere of a 
penal institution is by no means conducive to their 
moral im2>rovement, iior is it one in which they 
should be compelled to live even for short periods. 
The Royal Commission on the Care and Control of 
the Feeble- Mindeil has fully recognized this weak 
sjiot, and lejjislation is now urgently needed to 
carry out their recommendations. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
principle of vicarious rcspoinsibility, if applied in 
practice, would not tend to the repression 01 crime. 
Nevertliele.ss, it is vehemently insisted on at street 
corners, in tho pulpit, and in the press, while the 
dramatic jiossibilities of impulsive criminality and 
temporary irresponsibility are exploited in sensa- 
tional drama. Many good ^ and benevolently- 
miruleil people seem to get periodically conscience- 
stricken on lx)half of the oriminal as a victim of 
circumstances. Not only are they willing to bear 
the burden of their own small vices, but also, in 
their emotional fervour, to take up his larger ones. 
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and condone hia crimes, however heinous. They 
almost apologize to liiiii for his existence as being a 
victim oihcredity, and palliate his misdeeds on the 
grounds of his bringing up, so tliat every vulgar 
felon comes to think lie is in reality a very ill used 
person. Criminals are eonseouently quite ready 
to adopt the extenuations ana excuses which are 
urged in their behalf, not only by their legal advo- 
cates, but also by theorists in criminology. In the 
writer’s recollection, twenty or thirty years ago, 

‘ jxiverty ’ and ‘ drink ’ were the two main causes 
given by prisoners for their downfall ; but now 
these pleas have gone out of fashion, in favour of 
imeni ploy men t, parental neglect, slum-life, and 
iinancial embaiTassinent. That aueh social evils 
exist to a deplorable extent at present— although 
twenty years ago they were mucu worse ami much 
more common— no candid inquirer can deny ; but 
that they have had any material inlluence on the 
manufacture of the /u'e/emona/ criminal who 
selects his own calling, or, as he himself iniglit 
put it, ‘chooses his own pitch,* is a very doubtful 
proposition. A prolonged study of the actual 
living specimen lias led the Avriter to the con- 
clusion that the professional criminal is possessed 
of qualities whicii would enable liim to emerge 
with case and credit from any, or all, of these 
alleged social disadvantages, if only ho had the 
will to make the attempt. The inexperienced, 
occasional oll'ender is much more handicapped by 
those conditions, and he is not generally gifteil 
with the staying or enteri)rising imaracteristics of 
the old hand. It is inmth more probable that the 
genesis and development of the latter typo are 
traceable to a garnhling spirit which characterizes 
his class, in his spells or freedom the race-course 
is the special scene of his recreation. Familiarity 
with risks breeds contempt, and he gambles with 
liberty much more light-heartedly than others do 
with stocks and shares. Hut the cure of social 
evils which are so wide-spread is of necessity a 
very slow process. Their total extinction, if such 
a thing were possible, would umjuestionahly tend 
to the of much crime and human 

suflering; hut there would still Imj left n sub- 
stantial residue of crime unconnected with tljose 
social evils, and society would bo compelled to 
prt>tect itself from this by the infliction of some 
kind of punishment. Even in tho ideal Socialist 
community of tho future, when it gets into work- 
ing order, this problem is not unlikely to crop up, 
ami compel attention ; but meantime what are we 
to do with the persistent ofTender ? 

Another strange theory wliich is promulgated by 
the apologists of tlie criminal, and which hears on 
the ethics of punishment, has a somewhat captivat- 
ing eftect on short-siglited reformers. There is, 
wo are told, something immoral, or unfair, or at 
least pusillanimous, in inflicting punishment on a 
person in order to deter otiicrs from crime. 
Ifixcept on the grounds that tho guilty person is 

S unislied with excessive severity, or beyoml his 
cserts, this specious theory cannot be sustained. 
If we bog this part of the question, as is generally 
done for tho purposes of tho argument, the immoral 
and unjustifiable nature of tlie proceeding is clear 
enough. Otlierwise tho practice is both rational 
and equitable. The actual criminal suffers no 
wronq^ the strictly non-criminal nerson is totally 
unaftected, while the person with aormant criminal 
proclivities, who is tottering on the verge of 
criminality, is provided with a strong and valuable 
incentive to virtue. ‘ Encouraging the others’ 
cannot Ixi considered an immoral ex jxidiont in 
dealing with crime. Tho deterrent principle, which 
has always been recognized by law, is in reality a 
double-edged weapon of the highest value. Its 
effect on the actual offender may lie, and often is. 


absolutely negative ; but on others its force is 
incalculable, and invariably many times grcalt r 
ami more far-reaching than on tho individual. 
This fact is too often ignored by those who criti- 
cize and under rate tho deterrent effects of penal 
iiieasnres ami systems which do not ah.soliitoly 
disclose supcrtieially tho indirect eirccts which they 
really produce. Statistics show clearly enougu 
that our penal system deters occasional anti lirat 
offentlcrs, though it has very little deterrent etlect 
on habituals. Fresont day conditions of imprison- 
uieut are not rml punishment U> this latter class at 
all, but merely a form of restraint which removes 
thorn from temptation for the time htdiig. Tho 
most recent device, therefore, which has boon 
adopted for dealing with them in the Prevention 
of Crime Act of 11)08 — that is to say, preventive 
detention for long periods — is really a measure of 
inhibition and restraint, adopted primarily in the 
interests of society, although tlie extension of time 
that will be at tlie ilisposal (d the authorities for 
effecting moral improvement in the prisoners them- 
selves is also expected to yield more encouraging 
results. In regard to the principle of determent, 
tho only profitable use to which the habitual can 
be put, until lie renders himself more amenable to 
reformatory inlluence, would appear t>o be to make 
him a warning to other pcojile mr whom in ison has 
more terrors. This, after all, is a trilling repara- 
tion for him to make to a community on which he 
persistently preys for a living, wliether he be in or 
out of prison. 

Hut tlicse various iloctrines which tend to tho 
extenuation, or, it might be said not unfairly, to 
tlie ciicoiiragement, of crime are ipiite overshadowed 
by the much wider and more comprehensiv<! one 
that wo have no right to punish, and no moral 
justification for pnnisliing, onr fellow creatures at 
all. Count Tolstoi was tho leading exponent in 
recent years of this impossible crccii, and he 
gained many disi'.iples, wlio have been attracted, 
apparently, by the magnetism of Iiis genius. In 
hiH novel liesurrccHou ho makes his hero Nohliidof, 
who is really a replica of himself and his own 
theories, ask tho quest ion, ‘ Hy what right do some 
people punish otliers ? Why, and hy what right, 
do some people lock up, t*)rment, exile, tlog, and 
kill others, while they arc themselves just like 
those whom they torment, Hog, and kill?’ It is 
obvious to plain people that the latter part of this 
question embodies tho underlying fallacy of tho 
whole theory. The greater part of society is law- 
abiding, or at all events non-criminal in conduct. 
If an individual member is ])ermitted to torment, 
flog, or kill another individual member with im- 
punity, why should society collectively be denied 
the same right? Every State or community lias 
an inherent moral right to make laws and regula- 
tions for the maintenance of social order. If social 
laws are merely optional in character, and no 
penalties are attachcil to their violation, they cease 
to have any force outsiile Utopia, so that every 
man’s hand is against his neiglilionr. The mind of 
this gifted philosoplier in his latter years seems to 
rellect the state of chaos and anarchy to which his 
teaching led liirn, so that at the last ho was utterly 
weary of tho world ainl its problems. Theories 
denying tlie right of society to punish, which have 
no foundation whatever in the Moral Law (on 
which the regulations of all civilized States ulti- 
mately rest), have no more than an academic 
interest for practical rulers. However suitable 
they may ho for the land of dreams in which 
Tolstoi’s spirit scorned to dwell, they are quite 
unfit for a practical world, in which a mere touch 
of tlio actual suffices to sliatter them to pieces. 

It may be regarded, then, as axiomatic that 
punishment in some form is essential for the cor- 
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rection of persona who inflict wrong on society ; 
that the riglit t,o punish is in no sense iiniiioral ; 
and tliat every system of eoiToctioii should have in 
it a i>CTial element. It is true that tiiese prim iples 
arc strenuously denied hy theorists who hold that 
risoii treatment slit>uld be purely reformatory ; 
ut no one pretends to have devised a working 
Hcliemo for carrying out this bemdicent intention 
with full-grown criminals. All prison treatment 
must be, in the nature of things, to some extent 
penal, since it deprives persons of their liberty. 
Kven KImira iniposes this restraint. To a large 
number of criminals, moreover, deprivation of 
drink is penal, while others lind regular w<»rk a 
kind of punishment. It cannot bo contemplated 
that the ideal prison is to altolish these restrictions 
on liberty under any coming regime. It is already 
on rccorti that a prison without work existed some 
years ago under a local authority, and the results 
were found to be neither reformatory nor deter 
rent. It came to lie known as a ‘ Ueading-lieadiiig 
Reading Gaol,’ and one prisoner ox^ained his 
return to it ]>y saying ho had come ba(;k to linish 
his book. Many sanguine persons arc too ready 
to assume in this connexion tliat a kind of ‘ Free- 
Library ’ treatment, combined with musical enter- 
tainments, will alter the nature and habits of even 
hardened criminals ; but those who Jive outside 
doctrinaire circles know that much deeper moral 
and spirit ual inlliicnces are needed for those who 
persistently covet and desire other men’s goods. 
At the present time it is the fashion to de<‘.ry, or 
to ignore, mindi of the silent work of prison 
chaplains. This work is very often esirriod on 
umier the mo.st disheartening of conditions, espe- 
cially amongst the habituals. The writer knows, 
however, that prisoners themselves, wlio show any 
wish to do better, get an enormous amount of 
encouragement, gui<lance, and help from the chap- 
lain ; ami that they appre(!iato the unadvertised 
work of his department much more highly than do 
the general public, or those who write on prison 
reform. 

5. Penalties a necessity. — Although reformatory 
treatment is an essential element of every good 
prison system, it is nevertheless lacking in two im- 
portant respects. It is inapplicable in practice to 
the prisoners with very short sentences, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the whole prison population ; 
and it embodies none of that deterrent principle 
which is necessary not only for the repression, hut 
also for the prevention, of crime. It is obvious, 
therefore, that mins and penalties of some kind 
must Iks rcsortea to in order to check or restrain 
liabits of crime ; and it is very important that 
these penalties sliould hear some proper and ade- 
quate relation to the nature of the offence, the 
character of the offender, and the general sense of 

{ mblic pi.sUce as between injurer and injured. No 
qnger is it necessary to brand, or mutilate, or in- 
flict permanent injury on those whom it is our 
interest to cure. Society has, however, the right 
to seek redresa (not revenge) at the hands of wrong- 
doers, and it i.s compelkMi to take this course if it 
would ])rcvcnt the substitution of private venge- 
ance for public justice. Now, the only medium 
through which thi.s redress can be exacted* at present 
is the purse or the person of the offender, so that 
in the last re.sort wo are driven eitlier to the in- 
fliction of capital punishment or to some form of 
imprisonment. The offender, in fact, is confronted 
with the footpad’s u.sual alternative, ‘Your money 
or your life,’ or at least a part of it. If any one 
could invent a less objectionable form of punish- 
ment which would restrain the criminal, and at 
the same time reform him, and deter liiin and 
Others from the committing of crime, he would 
merit public gratitude, and lay our penal code less 


open to even a suspicion of inhumanity. But, as 
this is merely a visionary possibility, we can only 
look meantime for such a mitigation of the con- 
ditions umlcr which these two iiieasurcs are ordered, 
or carried out, as will meet with the approval of a 
humane and iu.st public. Much has already been 
done in thisuircction. Capital punishment is now 
practically reserved for the worst cases of wilful 
murder, though it is still on the code for a few 
other offences, such os treason, setting fire to public 
arsenals, etc. 

6. Capital punishment. — Without entering into 
the merits or demerits of capital piinisliment, we 
shall note some facts in connexion with the subject 
which tend to justify us in the use of it. A return 
laid before the House of Commons in 1907 shows 
that most of the chief Kuropoan States, and most 
of the States in America, retain the death penalty 
in their codes, though many of them use it spar- 
ingly. Baron Garofmo, the rresident of the Appeal 
Court at Naples, in his book on Criminology (see 
Lit. at end of art.) tells us that in Italy, where, 
since 1876, there have been no executions except 
under military law, homicides average 3814 a 
year, compared with about 3lX) in England. He 
notes similar results in Belgium and Prussia, where 
few executions take place. In Switzerland, when 
the death ])enalty was abolished, murders increased 
76 per cent in five years, so that several Cantons 
re-introduced the penalty, in Franco, in 1824, 
juries were allowed by law to add ‘extenuating 
eirciimstances’ to their verdicts, with ilio result 
that the annual average of executions fell to 1’8 in 
11M)1-1905. Homicide was meantime increasing, 
but in 1006 Government brought in a Bill for 
abolition. Soon after a Inutal murder occurred — 
‘I’affairo Soleilland’— and public fooling was so 
stirred that the Bill was droppe<l ; so that, instead 
of the death penalty being alxilished, it became 
much more common. In America, Mr. Hugh C. 
Weir tells us (in The World To-Day, in regard 
to a recent census of American crime) that ‘in 
only 1*3 per cent of our homicides do we secure 
a conviction.’ Further, he states that Chicago 
averages 118 murders a year. liondon, which has 
four times the population of Chicago, has only 20. 
It is notorious tnat tlie death penalty is scldoiii 
carried out in the United States by law, though 
lynching is often practised niercilejisly. Since 
1868, abolition has been discussed eight times in the 
House of Commons, and negatived on each occasion 
by large majorities. Several committees and c{)m- 
missions have decided in the same sense. The 
opinion of the Scottish Judges at one of the In- 
quiries was : 

* It would not bo for the interests of humanity that the well- 
conducted and usofiil moinhers of the community should be 
more exposed to deprivation «)f life by murder in order that the 
lives of the murderers may be saved.’ 

A French Professor of T.aw put the same idea nithily, when he 
said that if abolition were Ham.'tionod it sluitila be announceil 
that— ‘ henceforth tho law in France will (cuaruntee the lives of 
none but murderers.' 

An incidental justification of the death penalty 
would seem to bo that, under it, tho newspaper 
hero of a sensational crime passes quickly into 
oblivion ; whereas, if he is left in prison, liis career 
furnishes endless opportunities for tho dissemina- 
tion of unauthentic, unwholesome, and demoraliz- 
ing gossip in the press, which makes a direct 
appeal to the perverse imitative faculty of other 
criminals. Lastly, it is the opinion of Lacassagne, 
and many other observers, tnat the English .stat- 
istiiis of crime aro probably the most satisfactory 
in Europe, 

With a view to securing a fair trial, and to 
preventing mistakes in capital cases, both law and 
cuhIoiu in England provide elaborate safeguards. 
An accused person, aRer having the charge against 
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him investigated successively by coroner, magis- 
trate, and Grand Jnr^, is tried by Judge and Jury, 
when he has the o])tioTi of giving evidence in his 
own behalf. After conviction he can take his case 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal, if iinsuccessful 
there, he can lay before the Home Secretary, either 
in petition or through his legal advisers, any 
additional evidence that may not have been forth- 
coming at his trial. Every scrap of evidence in his 
favour is most carefully examined, and, if there 
is the slightest suspicion of any mental deficiency, 
medical experts in criminal lunacy examine him, 
and report to the Secretary of State before a final 
decision is made to carry out the sentence of the 
law. 

7 . Penal servitude. — Criminal offenders, other 
than those who pay the penalty of death, are 
sentenced in this country either to * penal servi- 
tude,* which is mainly served in convict prisons, 
the sentences ranging from three years to life ; or 
to ‘imprisonment,’ which is earned out in local 
prisons only, the sentences ranging from three days 
to two years. Death sentences are carried out 
at local prisons. Convicts— that is to say, those 
sentenced to penal servitude — generally undergo 
the first part of their sentences in local prisons in 
separate confinement : the remainder is served in 
a convict prison, where they work in association^ 
for the most part out of doors, though some work 
in shops. The length of the perioil of separation 
varies at present from three months to one, accord- 
ing to the antecedents of the convict. This part 
of the sentence is most criticizotl by reformers, ns 
l)eing inhumane and likely to lead to mental 
troubles, morbid introspect ion, irritation, and mis- 
conduct. As a matter of fact, results do not bear 
out this a priori reasoning, nor is the treatment as 
severe as is commonly supposeil. The Stage is 
responsible for a good deal of misconception on the 
subject. Although ‘separate’ confinement is, for 
controversial purposes, (tailed ‘solitary,’ the two 
are (luite diflcrent. Solitary, or, ns it is called 
legally, ‘close confinement,’ is never resorted to 
except ns a punishment for offences committed in 
prison, and it is ordered solely by the Governor 
or superior authority. Under separate confinement 
a man works in his cell for the gnmter part of the 
day, bub ho gets many reliefs. He is allowed at 
least ono hour’s oxentise daily, attendancto at one 
chapel service on week days, and generally two on 
Sundays ; he is also unlocked for various sanitary 
services, and sometimcH for school ; and he is fre- 
quently visited during the day by officials— gover- 
nor, chief warder, officers serving him with work, 
meals, etc. Further, he is under careful medical 
supervision with a view to preventing mental or 
physical injury. The period of separate confine- 
ment, nevertheless, is one of the vexed questions 
of prison treatment at present. Its effect is penal, 
in so far os the average convict dislikes it ; on the 
other hand, it does not seem to be without advant- 
ages in the direction of reformation of character 
for those who wish to profit by them. Iiitrospe(!- 
tion is not necessarily all morbid, and a period of 
seclusion gives time for reflexion and for a kind 
of moral readjustment, while it affords many 
opportunities to the chaplain for inflmiiicing the 
mind of the prisoner, away from the distractioiiH 
of association with fellow-prisoners who too often 
urge him in wrong directions. 

When this part of his sentence is over, a convict 
is drafted to a convict prison, where ho works on 
the land— at reclaiming, tilling, gardening, quarry- 
ing, etc. ; or at building, with allied industries ; 
or in shops— at tailoring, shoemaking, carpenter- 
ing, printing, book-binding, moulding, fitting, or 
other useful employments. He sleeps and takes 
his meals in a separate cell, which is well warmed, 


lighted, and ventilated. Ho is warmly dud, and 
hiis a very good and ample plain diet, m ithont any 
canteen j)rivileges. His working lioiirs are much 
shorter than those of outside labourers, and the 
work, which is not laborious, is very cnrefnlly 
graduated to his physical capacity, wliilc at the same 
time it is chosen, as far as possible, witli a view to 
utilize any skill he may have, so as to lit liim for 
hoTi(3st employment on discharge. His education, 
both religious and secular, is carried on by the 
chaplains and schoolmasters, and he has an ex- 
cellent supply of instructive and interesting books 
to read, ily way of stimulating self-help, he is 
made to pass through successive grades or classes, 
W earning marks for industry and good conduct. 
Each step gained entitles him to additional prison 
privileges, as well as to a considerable money 
gratuity on discharge, and to a remission of sentence 
up to one fourth for men and one third for womcin. 
On release, he can avail himself of the help of a 
Discharged rrisoners’ Aid Society to get work. 
He is, of course, kej)t under close supervision and 
strict discipline ; but no bullying is allowed. Con- 
versation is prohibited except as a special privilege 
at stated times for exemplary condmtt ; but under 
the conditions of associated oiit-door labour a good 
deal of talking is earned ou, whi(;h, though not 
recognized, is inevitable. Misconduct of any kind 
renders liim liable to forfeiture of the privileges 
which he may liave already gained. 

From this necessarily brie? sketch it will be seen 
that the scheme is undoubtedly punitive in clfiMtt, 
but it is also reformatory in inttuition. Strict 
(UscipUno conduces to sc^lf-coulrol, st(*ady and 
regular emjdoy merit to the work-habit, tlui system 
of progressive privileges to industry, good eonduct, 
and selMielp ; wliile the moral and educational 
training tends to strengthen character ; and the 
whole scheme is designed to fit Ibc prisoner for 
earning an honest living on his release. 

The latest device of our penal system for dealing 
with the habitual criminal is preventive, detention. 
The Prevention of Crime Act ( 190 S) gives power 
to declare a man who lias been leading a persist- 
ently (triminal life to be an ‘ habitual enminal.’ 
Such a person is to he sent in the first instanec to 
penal servitude for not less than thn^e years, and 
he may be kept for a furllior period of not less than 
five, or more than ten, years in a state of prevent ive 
detention by order of the (^ourt. A special place 
of detention is to be provided, in wliii h more in- 
dulgences and privileges can bo granted than in a 
convict prison, so as to make the gfuicral eondirions 
of life less onemms, and to fostiir habits of iuduhlry 
ami self-control in the inmates, and tit them fin* 
conditional licence. This ruiw plan for dealing 
with recidivism is, in fact, a modification of the 
indeterminate sentence. So mii(*h attention has 
been given in vain to the reelamation of I Ik; pro- 
fessional criminal that the skqi is taken mainly 
for the protection of society, Miougli hopes anj 
entertain(*d that he, too, luay bem lit under the 
new conditions, with more? time availaldo for (dfia-t- 
ing cures. Preventive det (nation does not come 
actually into fonro till 1911 , but rcspoiisihle aul liori- 
ties oxjiect good results from it, since they have 
advo<!ate(l for y(*ars some means of imposing a more 
permanent kind of restraint on this intraclable 
class of ottbndcr. In the United States the indeter- 
minate sentence and the release on parole are 
worked on such liberal lines that many thoughtful 
Americans say serious crime is triflcif with, under 
the guise of reclamation ; while our Legislature 
hesitates to entrust the liberty of the subject, even 
though ho be a confirmed criminal, to the discretion 
of prison authorities, who might keep him for life. 
Mr. Grubb tells us that the average term of actual 
detention at Elmira is about one and a half years. 
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It certainly seema atrango to us that a dangerous 
burglar, or a coiner, or even a murderer of 30 
years of age should he set free, cured in so short a 
time, when we require a year, or two years, to cure 
Borstal youths of 16 to 21 years of age under a 
system very similar to that of Elmira. If such 
tilings can he done in America, we must either have 
much to learn from them, or their reputed success 
must l>e doubtful, or the sulyect must he a very 
ditlerent one from the British specimen. Un> 
fortunately, the statistics on the question are not 
capable of verilieation, although undouhtodly good 
roHuItH arc obtained in many cases. Meantime we 
adopt such parts of the American system as seem 
suited to our national requirements. 

8. Imprisonment. — In re^^ard to punishment by 
‘ imprisonment,’ as distinguished from penal servi- 
tude, local prisoners now enjoy many more advant- 
ages in the matter of associated labour than they 
did when the * separate ’ system was established by 
law in 1865. Associated work in shops or working 
parties, under strict supervision, is now carried out 
at all local prisons, uut out-door employment, 
except in the grounds, or at ollicors* quarters, is 
limited, as the situation of the prisons in or 
near large towns does not give much scope for 
actual lalioiir on the land. The term of separate 
confinement for local prisoners, which haif boon 
fixed at three months by the Prison Act of 1865, 
was limited by the Act of 1877 to one month, and 
is now commonly reduced to a still shorter period. 
Very largo numhers of local prisoiiens are unskilled 
worKers, and are under such short sentences that 
cell employment of some kind is necessary, unless 
they are to he kept in idleness, which is utterly 
demoralizing. 'I'lic last Report of the Prison 
Commissioners shows that 61 per cent of males 
and 62 per cent of females were sentenced to tw'o 
weeks or less ; 93 per cent of males and 97 per cent 
of females to t hree months or loss ; and only 5*62 
per cent of males and 1*91 per cent of females to 
six months and over. For prisoners with short 
sentences tho eflect of imprisonment is probably 
penal and deterrent rather than reformatory, since 
little in the way of trainin|^ can be accomplished 
in short periods. The low diet of the short sentence 
has a like effect, tho object being to make tho 
lesson for a petty or occasional offender short and 
sharp, so that he may not come bock. A spell of 
brief seclusion for tiiis class is surely a samtary 
provision. Local prisoners are housed in comfort- 
able and sanitary cells of 7(X) to 900 cubic foot, kept 
at a proper tmnperature, and well lighted and 
ventilated. Daily exeri!iso and chajiel service 
relieve tlie monotony of tho cells. Diet, which is 
not on so libtiral a scale as that of convicts, is 
graduated according to length of sentence, and 
18 carefully adjusted to tho physical requirements 
of the prisoners, while medical officers have a 
free hand in ordering extra food in special cases. 
Like the convict, tlie local prisoner works his way 
through the stages of a progressive system, earning 
privileges for industry ana good conduct, and for- 
feiting any he may have already obtained if he 
is idle or breaks tho rulas. lie can also earn 
remission of a part of his sentence if it is more than 
a month ; but this, too, is liable to forfeiture. 
Secular instruction is given liim under the direc- 
tion of tho chaplains ; and religious ministration 
is provided for by thorn and by the clergy of the 
ditlerent denominations to which the prisoners 
belong. A 11 these regulations are subject, in their 
working, to medical safeguards and rostrictions ; 
and they are carried out generally on liberal lines, 
80 as not to cause individual hardship. There is 
a gradual relaxation of conditions for the well- 
comlucted as their sentences proceed. Those con- 
yicts who reach the Long Sentence Division at the 


end of ten years are allowed to purchase out of 
their gratuity some approved articles of extra diet, 
but not aleoliol or t obacco, 

9. Borstal treatment. — The tendency of recent 
legislation has been towards a lenient treatment, 
especially of tho young and of first otlenders. The 
Probathin of Olienders Act gives power to the 
Courts to release the latter, and order them to 
come up for judgment if called upon. The Chil- 
dren Act prohibits all children under 14, and prac- 
tically all young persons under 16, from being sent 
to prison at all ; and tho Prevention of Crime Act 
establishes a new form of sentence and a new type 
of Institution for otlbnders between the ages o! 16 
and 21. The sentence is detention under penal 
discipline in a Borstal Institution for not less than 
one and not more than three years. This is in- 
tended for those whom, by reason of criminal 
habit or tendency, it is expedient to detain for 
long periods under such instni(;l-ion and discipline 
as appear most conducive to reformation and the 
repression of crime. The treatment adopted in 
these Borstal Institutions closely resembles that 
of Elmira, already described. It is based on a 
well-devised scheme of moral, mental, and physical 
training, combined with spceilic instruction in some 
trade or skilled industry aesigned to lit the inmates 
for honest living. Rewards are given for industry 
and good conduct ; penalties are inllicted chiefly 
by forfeiture of privileges; conditional licence is 
extended to those who are (leserving ; and work is 
also found for them on discharge ; while an After- 
Care Association of benevolent workers supervises 
them, and gives not only encouragement, but moral 
and material help, so as to enable them to lead 
useful lives. Over 600 youths are now under 
training; and the land, buildings, ami training- 
ship of Foltham Industrial School have been pur- 
chased from the London County ('ouncil for their 
accommodation. A scheme on similar lines has 
also been established for girls; also a modilied 
Borstal treatment for youths in prison whose sen- 
tences are too short to let them have a full course. 
Splendid results have already been obtained, and 
still better are expected when tho Institutions be- 
come firmly establislied. 

10. Habituals and vagrants.— From tho outline 
given of our penal system, as bearing on tho general 
subject of crime aiia its punishment, candid readers 
will see that it is not unjust or unmerciful, and that 
it does not sacrifice the interests of tho criminal to 
those of the community. The general principles on 
which it is based would seem to be that it should 
l>e penal without being vindictive, reformatory 
without being demoralizing, and deterrent with- 
out l>eing inhumane. Administrators wdio keejt a 
watchful eye on statistics are quite alive to its 
weak pointe, in so far as it fails to reform or deter 
certain classes of prisoners. It is notorious that it 
does not reform individual professional criminals, 
who come hack time after time to prison, though 
it reduces tho numliers of this clasa very consider- 
ably by cutting oil the recruits. It is idle to expect 
that they will over he totally eliminated ; but it is 
highly jirohahle that the new remedy of preventive 
detention will considerably limit thoir depreda- 
tions, and deter many from entering their ranks. 
The system, again, seems to bo ineffective with 
vagrants, who nave been increasing lately at the 
rate of 4000 a year. Prison life sits lightly on an 
idle class, and measures of indulgence in the nature 
of physical comfort, dictated by an exaggerated 
Bontimentality, are not likely to check idle habits. 
Unfortunately, much of our social teaching at 
present tends to encourage this evil. * To latxjur 
truly to get one’s own living’ has become for many 
persons a very disagreeable obligation ; and State 
Aid, which is a popular panacea for social evils, (a 
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too often invoked where energy and welf -reliance 
would be the more manly remedy ; while Society 
is too often called upon to saddle itself with the 
vices and follies of individuals. To a large extent 
these doctrines would seem to be responsible for an 
idle spirit in our lower ranks. According to the 
last olTicial returns, no fewer than .3.3,766 persons 
found their way to prison in 1910 for olFenctjs 
against the Vagrancy Acts. When it is Iwriie in 
nund that several more thousands of this idle class 
are in workhouses and at large, it will bo obvious 
that the question of dealing with them is becoming 
very urgent. No economic remedy for mere un- 
employment will meet their case, since the work- 
habit in practically all of them has been lost. A 
Committee appointed in 1905 to investigate the 
subject mode recommendations that such persons 
should be dealt with otherwise than under the 
Vagrancy Acts — that they should bo treated, not 
as criminals, but as persons requiring detention on 
account of their mode of life. The object aimed 
at is to train and compel them to do some kind 
of work, so as to aid the solution of the problem 
which they themselves present. Legislation is now 
urgently wanted to carry these recommendations 
into effect. 

zi. General results of our penal system. — Recent 
enactments in reference to inebriates, first ollend- 
ers, habituals, and youthful dclinq\ient,s, together 
with the recommendations of committees for fur- 
ther legislation for weak-min<led prisoners and 
vagrants, suflice to show that our penal system 
has by no means reached perfection or finality. 
But how far has it served its purpose in the re- 
pression of crime? Some general considerations 
nave to be taken inb) account in deciding this 
question. We have no trustworthy ilata for esti- 
mating with any aiiproach to accuracy the sum 
total of crime committed in the country. Unde- 
tected and unproved crime still flourishes, and we 
can judge the pnqiortion it bears to detected crime 
only by general indications. We know, however, 
that our methods of detection and identification of 
criminals have improved, so that it is at least prob- 
able that less crime goes undetcct<;d now than in 
former years. Further, wo know that life and 
property are as secure with us as elsewhere, and 
that res[K;ct for human life is certainly greater in 
this eoiiiitry than in most civilized countries. But, 
although we can base no conclusions on figures 
representing the total criminality of our popula- 
tion, we have, in the daily average population of 
our prisons, a statistical basis for estimating coin- 
paratim progress or retrogression. The figures arc 
simple ; they have beeit arranged on the same lines 
since the local i)risonH were handed over to the 
State in 1878 ; and they include all the proved crime 
of the country, both minor an<l grave. If, then, we 
compare the (laily average population of the prisons 
of England and Wales in 1880 with that in 1910, 
we got the following results ; 


[England and Wales.] 


Year. 

Daily Average Population. 

Poptilution 

of 

Country. 

Convicts. 

Local Prisonere. 

1880 . . 

1 10,209 

19,8.% 

26,708,000 

1910 . . 

8,189 

18,521 

35,756,616 


The outstanding feature of these statistics is the 
very conspicuous deiTcase in nerioua crime indi- 
cated by the fall in the convict population, in the 
proportion of ten to three, during the last thirty 
years. The general shortening of sent-ences, which 


followed on the passing of the Summary .Jnrisdic. 
tion Act in 1879, accounts for a certain inoportion 
of this decrease, but cannot altogether explain it 
away, since the missing convicts are not found in 
the local orison [topulation, whi(di has al.s«> declined 
coiisideraoly, despite the addition of many miiu>r 
»frences to the statute book since 1880. If wo take 
the two sets of figures— those of convicts and local 
prisoners — together, and place beside them the 
mcreasc of ten millions in the general population, 
it will be seen that the criminality of the country 
must have declined very substantially to show 
these results; and, although we look for still 
better things in the future, it must he admitted 
that our penal system has, on the whole, serve»l 
us well. It would, however, ho very erroneous U» 
infer that the decrease of crime is duo solely to our 
methods of punishment, although it is also very 
doubtful whether such marked decrease could take 
place under an inefficient penal system. Social 
progress, of course, aiiconni s for much of it. The 
training and discipline of the schools are conducive 
to moral improvement, self-control, and law-abiding 
habits ; wdulo the steady progress of temperance is 
probably one of the most important factors of all. 
Bank holidays have long ceased to be carnivals of 
drunkenness, and the statistics of crime show a 
steady decline in this offence. 

12. Drink. — The latest returns show that in 1010 
the total number of prisoners, male and female, 
received in the prisons for drunktmness had been 
less than the total of 1909 by 585‘2 cases. These 
figures are satisfactory as showing progress, but 
there is still room for much improvement in a list 
which reaches the enormous tol al of .57,418. With- 
out any desire to minimize these figures, which 
represent an appalling amount of human misery 
and degradation, we w’ould point out that miicn 
misconception prevails as to the actual connexion 
between drink and crime. Exaggerated statements 
that 80 or 90 per cent of crime is c.aused by drink 
depend to a large extent on the statistics of minor 
crime, which do not justify such sweeping conclu- 
sions. Many thousands of offences tried summarily 
have no connexion with drink. It should he re- 
incml)ered that the relation of cause and effect 
existing between drink and the major kind of 
crime, which entails a long sentence, is by no 
means so direct or clear as it is in the case of minor 
crime, since drunkenness is in itself one of the 
minor crimes, and one which figures most promi- 
nently in the statistics, and is nlso the exciting 
cause of several such oftencos. The commission 
of serious eriine, on the other hand, is very often 
inconsistent with drunken habits, which are by no 
means so constantly found amongst inofessional 
criminals as amongst minor offenders. None t he 
loss, drink is, without douht, Imth a direct and an 
indirect cause of all kinds of crime, and the spread 
of temperance is the most hopeful means wo can 
employ for limiting its perils. Although the drink 
evil is pre-eminently one which is best (l<‘alt with 
at its source, and before it attains large dimen- 
sions, supplementary measures, both curative and 
penal, arc also necessary at the later stages. Hero 
our system has been somewhat weak and inefliMr- 
tive. Abuse of alcohol is certainly the most potent 
factor known to us in the production of crime, and 
yet the steps wo have bitiierto taken to suppress 
this predominant cause of criminality have been 
slow, unscientific, and uncertain. Up till 1898, 
wdicn the Inebriates Act was passed, our measures 
for dealing with drunkenness w'ero for the most 
part penal, and the penalties wore much the same 
as they had been for fifty years previously. Fines 
an<l short imprisonments were the stock remedies, 
although they had long iKsen known to lie practically 
useless. Occasional drunkards were regarded too 
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much ill the lij;hb of social ‘ sports,’ instead of 
anti-s«)(;ial oltcndcrs and pul»li(; nuisances. An 
attempt was made by the limbriatos Act to stem 
the evil by ap])lyirij( curatiie treatment to cases 
of inebri(*ty, and placing' tlieiii under control and 
medical care for pioion^jMl [uniods. The intention 
of the Act was jj^ood, and it was based on seientilic 
tcachinjj^, but, unfortunately, it did not work well 
in practice. No Ic^al obligation had been placed 
on the local authorities, who were expected to co- 
operate in the scheme, to provide accommodation 
and maintenance for patients, and the Courts were 
reluctant to deprive of liberty, for the long periods 
nece.ssary for cure, any persons except the most 
confirmed inebriates. Those, as might have been 
expected, quickly relapsed into their former habits 
on discharge, and the Act was thereby discredited. 
For those who were less confirmed in drinking 
habits, and who might have gained benefit from 
the Avt, it became a dead letter. The liberty of 
the subject in their case amounted to liberty to 
ruin themselves, and to i n II ict trouble, anxiety, and 
expense on their friends. Further, dilutes arose 
between the local aiitlioritics and the Treasury as 
to the co.st of maintaining the Tfornes, which led 
to further deadlock. A Committee of Tmpiiry has 
a1r(;ady recommended that, in order to meet these 
difliculties, the State should take over the control 
of the Homes. Whether or not this pro^m.sal be 
carried out, the Act requires stiffening in some 
way, if it is to fulfil its object. The occasional 
drunkard also needs more attention. If he is to 
be restrained from drifting into the habitual class 
iKjforo his will-power disappears under continued 
indulgence, cumulative penalties must lie dealt out 
to him more freely, and the risk of becoming an 
inebriate under the Act must be constantly kept 
before bis eyes. 

LiTfSRATCuB.-H. Havelock Ellis, Ths Criminal*, Ixindon, 
1901: W. D. Morrison, Juvenile Offenders, Ijomlon, 1896; 
A. Cleveland Hall, Crime in its relation to Social Progress, 
New York, 1002 ; C. Richmond Henderson, Jntroduetum to 
the Studj/ of Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes and 
their Social Treatment*, Doston, 1001 ; C. E. B, Russell, Young 
Gaol Birds, London, 1910; The Criminology iSVne# (Ijondon, 
1805 iT.), ed. W. D. Morrison [ooiupristis translations of works 
on this subject by Loinbroso, Ferri, IVoul, etc.] ; G. L. Duprat, 
La Criminaliti dans I’adolescence, I'aris, 1909 ; G. Tnrde, ha 
Philosophie p^nalc*, Paris, 1903; X. Francotte, L’Anthrojio- 
logie criminelle, Paris, 1801 ; A. Baer, Der Verbrecher in 
anthropolonischer Beziehung, Leipzig, 1893; H. KurcUa, 
Naiurgeschichte des Verbrechers, Stuttgart, 1893; C. Lom- 
broso, I/Uomo delinquenfe, Turin, 1876 (several editions since); 
R. Garofalo, La Criminolugie, Paris, 1888; E. Ferri, La 
Sociologia oriminale*, Turin, lOuO. 

R. F. Quinton. 

CRIOBOLIUM. — Like the taurohaliurn (wh. 
see) tlio erinhttjium was a sacrifice performed in 
connexion witli the worship of the (heat Mother 
of the Gods and Attis, with the difference that the 
victim was a ram* instead of a bull, and was slain 
in honour of Attis. When the trioholium was 
given in conjunction with the taurobolium, the 
altar was, witn rare exceptions, inscribed to both 
deities ; whorojis, when the taurobolium alone wtus 
given, the inscriiition was usually to the Mother 
only, though symbolic decorations on the altar 
even then often indicated the participation of 
Atf.is. 

Unlike tlie taurobolium, wliicli, if not an original 
feature of the worship of the Groat Mother in 
Asia, was borrowed by her priesthood at Homo 
from the Cappadocian religions which wore brought 
there in the early 2nd cent. A.D., the rriobolium 
seems to have been a special sacrifice instituted 
aft(w the rise, and on the analogy, of the tauro- 
bolium, for the purpose of giving tullor recognition 
to the duality of the (Jreat Mother and Attis, which 
had recently become more prominent through the 
rise of Attis to greater importance. There is no- 
thing to indicate its existence either in Asia or in 


Italy boforo its first celebration in honour of the 
Mother and Attis. 

In the ah-senco of direct evidence, wo may sup- 
pose the rriobulium to have been similar to tlio 
taurobolinm botli in details of eeremony and in 
spiritual clfect. Its celebration was wiile-sprcad, 
and its imi)ortanco such that it could be an alterna- 
tive to the taurobolium {CIL vi. 605, 500), though 
the latter was held in greater ostoom. It was 
inevitable that the ancients should ilraw a com- 
parison between tlie pagan doctrine of luirilication 
and regeneration through the taurobolium and 
rriobolium and the Christian doctrine of rodornp- 
tion through the blood of the Lamb (Firmicus 
Maternus, rfe Error. 27-28). 

LiTKiiATiiRK.- See references under Tauroroluim. 

Grant Showkrman. 

CRITICISM (Old Test.).— Criticism is the art 
of estimating tlie qualities of literary or artistic 
work. M. Arnold defined it as ‘a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thoiiglit in the world’ {Ess. Cnt. i. 38), 
ft is not to be mistaken for censure or dispraise — 
the expression of hostile or unfavourable ojiinions. 
Realizing that the word verge.s on this adverse 
significance, I*ater and others have preferred to 
speak of literary ‘appreciations’; and certainly 
tne true liihle critic desire.s chielly to share hia 
ailniiration with his reader. Rut ‘eritiidsm’ and 
the allied terms should be used without prejudice, 
to signify the efiort of tlio mind to sec things as 
they are, to apjiraise literature at its true worth, 
to judge the records of men’s thoughts and deeds 
impartially, willmut obtrusion of personal likes or 
dislike.s. In distinction from ‘lower’ (a term 
seldom used), or textual, eriticisiu, wbieb aims at 
ascertaining the genuine text and meaning of an 
author, ‘higher’ (a term ajiparently first used by 
Kichhorn), or historical, erilicism seeks to answer a 
series of questions allecting the eomjtosition, edit- 
ing, and collection of the Sacred Rooks. The 
higher critic’s task is to show how the ideas of any 
particular writing are related to the envirorimenb 
m which they grow, to the spirit of the age, to the 
life of the people, to the march of events, and to the 
kindred literary productions of other times or, it 
may be, of other lands. It is a scientific method 
of ‘searching the Sitriplures.’ It substitutes the 
inductive for the a priori moile of inquiry, observa- 
tion and experiment for tradition and clogma. It 
is a new application of the Soeratie princijile that 
an unexammed life — of man or book — is not w'orth 
living. 

TMie critical movement, which has shed a flood of 
light on the OT, and given the Church a new and 
more human conception of the mode of revelation, 
did not begin till the middle of the I8th century. 
The traditional view of tlie composition of the 
Sacred Scriptures w'as a bequest from the Jewish 
to the Christinn Church, which no one ever tliought 
of closely examining. There were, indeed, a few 
sporadic attempts at literary criticism, which tan 
counter to the received ojunion. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia relegated some of the ‘ Psalms of David ’ 
— such as the hist, 65th, and 127th — to the period of 
the Fxile. Ibn Ezra, the aeutest Jewish scholar 
of the Middle Ages (1070-1138), detected a number 
of anachronisms in the Pentateuch, but ailvi.sod 
the reader who understood these things to bo dis- 
creet and liold his tongue. Luther was a fearless 
critic of both the OT and the NT. Ho asked wdiat 
it would matter if Moses was not the author of the 
Pentateuch ; ho saw that the Book of Kings was 
more credible than that of (phronicles ; he surmised 
that some of tho Prophetic hooks received their 
final form from redactors ; and he would have pre- 
ferred if tlie First Rook of Maccabees instead of 
Esther had been included in tho Canon. Spinoza’s 
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philosophical acumen anticipated not a few of the 
modern crit ical results. ‘ Kx his omnibus,* he says, 
Muco meridiana clarius apparct, Pentatem^hum 
non a Mohc, scd ah alio et qui a Mose multis i>ost 
sacculis vixit, scriptuiii fuisse’ {'Tmrl. theol. polit. 
vii.). Richard Simon, the French Oratorian, ob- 
served some double accounts of events in the 
Pentateuch, and suggested a diversity of author- 
ship. But the critical opinions of these and other 
individual writers were mere ohitar dicta, which 
made little im})re8sion upon the mind of the Church, 
and never disturbed her dogmatic slumber. They 
inaugurated no critical movement. 

Tt was reserved for one who was neither a scholar 
nor a theologian, but n man of s<uence, tlio FVencli- 
man and court- physician Jean Astruc, to discover 
the critical stjcret, nn<l to forgo the novum organiim 
which was ‘ to destroy and to overthrow, to build 
and to plant.’ Ills study of the Pentateuch was 
the 'parvrgon of a busy life chiefly devoted to the 
writing of books in his own special department, 
and his supreme merit was that ho brought to the 
search of the Scriptures a mind thoroughly trained 
in the methods of sidence. In this pioneer work ho 
left a perfect example for the imitation of all his 
followers. As a devout (catholic believer — he 
takes his readers int^i his confidence in a beautiful 

t iro face — he refrained for a while from publishing 
lis book, fearing that he might, much against his 
will, put a weapon into the hands of the free- 
thinkers— esprits forts — of his time. lie could 
not doubt, however, that l)is discovery would 
serve to remove some serious diflicuiltiea from the 
pages of Scripture, and in his seven tioth year he 
was constrained to give liis book to the world 
(1753), The very title of the work at once gave 
expression to the characteristic modesty of a true 
seeker after truth. He merely ollered Conjectures 
sur les mf nwircs originnux dont it paroit qne Moysc 
s^est se 7 'vi pour composer le livre de l<t Genise^ ilo 
did not know whether they would be accepte<l or 
rejected, but in either case nothing could ever alter 
his ‘love of Truth and of Religion.* It is worth 
while to state his argument in his own words — hero 
slightly abridged. 

* In th(! Hebrew text of Genesis, Go<l is dfslffnated by two 
different names. The first is Klohim, for, while this name has 
other meanings in Hebrew, it is especially applic*! to the 
Supreme Ueiiiif. Tlie other is Jehovah, m.T’, the great name of 
God, oxpressinff essence. Now one might suppose that the 
two names were used indiscriminately as synonymous terms, 
merely to lend variety to the style. This, however, would Imj 
an error. The names are never Intermixed ; thero are whole 
cha]>tcr8, or largo parts of c.hapters, in whic.h God is always 
called Elohini, and others, at least ns numerous. In which he is 
always named Jehovah. If Moses were the author of GenusiH, 
wo should havo to ascribe this strange and harsh variation to 
himself. But can wo conceive smdi negliffenp in the composi- 
tion of 80 short a book as Genesis ? Sliall we iinputo to Moses a 
fault such as no other writer has committed ? Is it not more 
natural to explain this variation hy supposing that Qonesis was 
composed of two or three memoirs, the authors of which gave 
different names to G(m1, one using that of Elohim, another that 
of Jehovah or Jehovah fJohim?* 

That Astnu! was conscious of leading the students 
of Scripture into nntroddtin jiatlrs is proved by the 
motto from Lucretius (i. 926 f. ), which he put on las 
title-page : 

* Avia IMerldum peragro loca, nailing ante 
Trita solo.' 

In the 6(K) pages of his liook ho carried his criticjil 
analysis through the whole of Genesis and the 
beginuing of Exo<lus, ns far as the point where the 
di^.inction of Divine name.s appears to cease (Ex 6). 
He discovered some passages which he could not 
attribute either to the Filohist or the Jahwist. 
He displayed his results by arranging the whole 
text in four parallel columns. His attempt had 
the inevitable defects of all pioneer work, and he 
was far from dogmatizing as to the details of his 
criticism. But, with a true scientist’s confidence 
at once in the precision of his methods and in the 


general accuracy of his conclusions, he wrottj at the 
end of liis prefatory exposition : 

*So wc must oithcr renouiu^w all pretenw uf i‘v«>r proving any- 
thing in any critif.al qiinsLion, or elso iign o tl)ut tlio proof wlii«‘li 
Uio ijumbination of Umso facts aff<jniH amounls in a ronijiloto 
Jenionsl ration of the theory of the comiHjMition of Genesis which 
1 have pro|M)un(k‘r|.‘ 

Astriic’s Con jert ares received hut a cold welcome 
in his owu Gatholic communion. No single com- 
patriot of his inliei ited the critical mantle, and it 
was destined to ho the work of a long succession of 
patient Genntiii scientific theologians to continue 
and complete the process of literary analysis which 
the brilliant Frenchman had Inigun. The great 
Hebraist Eichhorn came to know Astruc’s theory 
at second-hand, and rlelibcrately refrained from 
reailing the book till he had independently, and 
still more tlioroughly, gone over the same ground, 
with the same general results. He had no ditfi- 
culty in finding a cood many criteria besides the 
Divine names to aitlorenliate tbo original docu- 
ments, and, instead of pausing at the begiiiiiing of 
Exodus, ho carried his investigations to the end of 
the Pentateuch, expressing the opinion — long since 
antiquated— that the last loiir books were compiled 
from separate writings of Mo.scs and some of liis 
(;oii temporaries. J^icliliorn’s results were published 
ill an Eiutcit. in das AT (1783), and, as ho ha<l 
some of his friend Herder’s gift of style and love of 
the Bible as literature, his book made almost as 

I irofoiind an impression on his age as WellhauscTi’a 
^Prolegomena has made on ours. 

'rho only contrilmtion which Britain offered to 
the solution of the critical problmn in its earliest 
phase was the work of Alexander Geddes, a Scottish 
]>ricst, educated in Paris, whore he had had the 
privilege of stiuiying Hebrew at the Sorbonne. 
His Holy liihUfadh fully translated from corrected 
Texts of the Originals, with Various Headings, Ex- 
planntory Holes, and Critical Iicinark's (1792), fol- 
lowed by a separatii work entitled Critical Hcmnrks 
on the flebrew Scriptures ( 1800), gives vigorous ex- 
pression to his vieus. Ho was a remarkable man 
and no mean seliolar, wlio certainly deserves to 
Ik) remcmlx*.red among the pioneers of e.rificism; 
but by excess of zeal — the pr?fervidum ingenium 
Scotorum—ho bsl criticism astray, and tended on 
tho whole to discredit the nioveiiuiiit. Scorning 
the timid theory of Astruc and Eichhorn, — that 
Moses used only two fundamental documents in the 
composition of (xcncsis,— he launched the hypothesis 
that the whole Pentateuch was nothing but a col- 
lection of loose scraps, of various ago arul worth, 

I irobably compiled in the time of Solomon. He 
lail no difliculty in pointing out an immense num- 
ber of these originally independent fragments, in 
the conjunction of which he saw no orderly plan or 
lending motive. He thus became the author of tho 
‘Fragment Hypothesis,’ wliich was introduced 
into (Tcnnany by Vater, who translated or j>ara- 
phrased a large part of Geddes’s Critical Henmrks. 
Vater thought the Book of Genesis was eomposed 
of thirty-nine fragments. ’I’he theory made much 
noise for a time, hut recoivtsl its death-blow at the 
hands of the greatest 01’ scliolar of last century, 
Heinrich Ewald of Gottingen, in his Die Composi- 
tion dcr Genesis kntisch 7(ntcrsucht, which he wrote 
when he was a youth of nineteen (1823). Geddes’s 
opinions cost liim his jiriestly ottico. Aberdeen 
consoled him with a doctorate of laws. 

Meanwhile a real and imixu tant advance, from 
which there have been nulla vestigia retrorsum, 
was made by Ilgen, Eich horn’s successor at Jena. 
This fine scholar — who afterwards acquired a 
scholastic fame similar to that of Arnold of Rugby 
— detected tbo presence of tVH) writers in Genesis, 
ea<di with an unmistakable stylo of bis own, who 
habitually use the Divine name Elohim. This 
discovery did not receive much attention at the 
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time of its pnblication (1798), and it was nut till 
it was independently made nj;ain bv ITupbdd, 
more than half a centiirv afterwarns, that its 
Biguiiieance was recognized by tlie foreiiKwt scholars 
of Germany. It is now accepted as ono of the 
assured results of criticism. As the second Elohist 
is devoted to the ideas and institutions of the 
Lcvitical system, ho is usually known ii.s the 
‘Priestly Writer,’ wliilo the name ‘Elohist’ is 
reserved for the earlier author, who, like the 
Jahwist, is more akin to the prophets. 

Still another step in advance was taken at Jena, 
this time by one of llgen’s most brilliant pupils. 
As a candidate for the doctor’s degree (in 1805), 
de Wette juesented a Dissertatio Critka on the 
Book of Deuteronomy, which proved to be epoch- 
making. lie argued, from the individual qualities 
of style and the detinite circle of ideas which he 
observed in this book, that it stands by itself, 
distinct in origin and purpose from the rest of the 
Pentateuch ; and heidentilicd it with the law-book 
which was at once the manifesto and the pro- 
gramme of the reforming party in the reign of 
Josiah (621 B.C.). This brilliant theory brought 
the critical movement for the first time into direct 
contact with Israel’s national history. It shed an 
intense light upon the record of a great spiritual 
crisis. Criticism thus ceased to bo merely literary, 
and became the handmaid of the history of religion. 
De Wette’s hypothesis has now been tested by the 
scholarship of a century, and Deuteronomy is 
universally regarded as the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the spiritual evolution of Israel. 

Attention was next directed to the Book of 
Joshua, which the Jewish canon sharply separates 
from the Pentateuch and places at the noait of the 
‘Former Prophets.’ Already, in 1792, Goddes had 
joined it to the Pentateuch, regarding it as ‘ com- 
piled by the same author.’ Careful and minute 
investigation convinced de Wetto and Bleek that 
this proceiliire was correct. The real atlinitiesof 
Joshua are with the writings which precede, not 
with those which follow, it. Of the ‘ Five Books of 
Moses’ it forms the necessary continuation and 
completion, taking up the various threads of the 
narrative and recording how the proini.ses were 
fulfilled an<l the laws enforced. Subsequent criti- 
cism has confirmed this view, by proving that each 
of the Pcntateuchal documents, with its favourite 

S hrases and formulsB, reappears in the Book of 
oshua. Hence it is now the astablished practice 
to speak and write of the IJexatemh^ or ‘ Six Books ’ 
(reOxov, * a weapon,’ being post- Alexandrian Greek 
for a hook), instead of the rcntateuch. 

For the next half century there was ono inspir- 
ing name which dominatoa the study of the OT. 
Wellhausen, who dcilicated his Prolegomena ‘to 
my unforgotten teacher, Heinrich Ewald, with 
gratitude and honour,’ was one out of many who 
felt the spell of this scholar’s genius. It must be 
admitted, however, that Ewald lent his authority 
to a hypothesis which for a con.sitlerable time 
retarded rather than furthered the progres.s of 
criticism. He began where Astruc and Eicliliorn 
left off, and neglected Ilgon’s dis<',oveiy of the two 
Elohists. Regarding an undivided Elohist docu- 
ment, which he called the ‘ Book of Origins,’ as 
the ‘ groundwork ’ of the Hoxateuch, ana finding 
its unmistakable ideals and formulas giving order 
and unity to the whole structure, he maintained 
that the Jahwist sections were merely added to 
supplement the work of tho Elohist. This was the 
famous ‘ Supplement Hypothesis.’ Defended by 
Bleek, Schrad<^r, and many other scholars, it was 
viewed for long as the citadel of criticism ; but it 
oould not permanently stand the cross-fire to 
which it was subjected, and it has now no more 
than a historical interest. 


In 1834, Eduard Reuss was lecturing on OT 
Gieology at Strassburg, and applying his strong, 
keen intelligence to the critical problem, which he 
approaclied from I ho historical rather than from tho 
literary side. Ife, found it psychologically incon- 
ceivable that a nation should begin its history with 
a fully developed <!odG of laws. Ho thought it 
inexpli(;ablo that a whole succession of prophets 
should ignore tlicir country’s laws, which they of 
all men ought to have reverenced. How was he to 
solve tiie enigma? Tho critical movement, at the 
point which it had then reached, did not help him 
much, for Deuteronomy was the only book of tho 
OT, apart from tho Projihets, which had yet been 
replaced in the historical environiiiont out of which 
it grew. Rcuss’s problem was to determine the 
age and origin of tho ‘Law of Moses’ and tho 
‘ Psalms of David.’ The answer came to him, as 
he told long afterwards, rather as an intuition than 
an the result of a careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion. It was this— that in the true historical 
sequence the Prophets are earlier than tho Law, 
and the I’salras later than both. In the following 
year (18.35) practically the sjime theory was in- 
dependently propemnded by Vatke in his Bibl. 
Thnol. ivissenschaftlich dargestelUy and by George 
in bis Dwi iilteren jiid. Feste. If neither of these 
Ixmks <;ommandod any great attention, tho reason 
was that they were too theoretical. They <lid not 
present a thorough analysis of tho language and 
ideas of the Boclks of Scripture. Vatko’s w'ork 
was, indeed, a very remarkable instance of the 
smrcessful application of Hegelian pririciple.s to tho 
study of a national and littwary development. But 
it was intended only for tho initiatoa, Avbo were 
sealed of tho tribe of Hegel. The author warned 
off the very threshold of his book all who did not 
understand tho master’s terminology. Reuss, who 
tried to read it and failed, deferred tho inildi cation 
of his own conclusions for nearly half a cent ury. 
His Vliktoire minte et la loi appeared only in 1870, 
and his Geschichte der Schriflen aes A T in 1881. One 
of his most brilliant pupils, K. H. Graf, professor 
at Leipzig, had forestallcfl him by a dozen years in 
his Gcachu'htl. Bucher des AT (1866), ami conse- 
quently tho theory is known to all the world as 
tlie ‘Urafian Hypothesis.’ 

Hupfcld, one of tho eminent Hebraists of Halle, 
where he was the successor of Gesenius, brought a 
fresh mind to tho problem of the literary composi- 
tion of Genesis, and was rewarded wdth more suc- 
cess than almost any previous scholar. Indeed, it 
was he who most nearly read the riddle of the 
fu)hinx, and it is a remarkable fact that his hook, 
Die Qticllen dcr Genesis (1853), was published 
exactly a century after tho famous Conjectures of 
Astruc. Having sliaken off tho obsession of 
Ewald’s ‘ Supplement Hypothesis,’ ho had the 
good fortune to repeat llgen’s almost forgotten 
discovery of the two distinct Elohist writers in the 
Pontateu(!h. Ho laid hare the work of tho Priestly 
Writer (tho second Elohist). Ho demonstrated 
tho close affinity of tho first Elohist to the Jahwist, 
and tho wide difference between both and the 
writer of the Grundschrift. Under his spell each 
of these ancient writers seemed to come forth a 
living personality, with a style which revealed the 
man. He showed that tho additions by whi(;h J 
was alleged to have supplemented 1’ wore <ifteri 
entirely out of harmony with the latter’s circle of 
ideas. His own theory was that tho productions 
of three originally independent writers (now known 
as J, E, and P) were at length combined by an 
editor, who — fortunately for us — left his sources 
much as ho found them, being content to establish 
a merely superficial unity. 

Tho literary problem of the authorship of the 
Hoxateuch was thus solved. But the vitally im- 
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portaiit historical (luostion of the date of the Beveral j 
writers, and of tlieir relations to the other authors 
of the O'P, still loft much work to do. (Iraf, as we 
have seen, was inspired hy tlie teacliiug of llcuss, 
and developed his masters theory [op. cit. supra). 
Taking the date of the publication of l)enteronomy 
(tV21 IJ.C.) as his first starting-point, ho worked 
backwards and forwards from it. By careful com- 
parisoiiB he proved that I) is, on tbe one hand, 
much more fully developed than the law-book- - 
small in size but gieat in val ini— known as the 
‘Book of the (Covenant’ (Ex ‘20‘'“-23), and, on the 
other hand, much less fully developed than the 
l^riestly Code. The inference was inevitable that 
these three strata of legislation belong to three 
widely separated ages. 'Phe Vrieatly Code, how- 
ever, is partly historical, partly legal, and Graf 
felt constrained to divorce these two elements, 
ascribing the historical to a pre-exilic, and the 
legal to a post-exilic date, with some centuries 
between them. But this part of his theory com- 
mended itself neither to tlie right nor to the left 
wing. As the Priestly Code is a compact and 
indivisible whole, and as the style of its narrative 
portions dillers in no way from the stylo of its legal 
sections, it must as a whole be either pre-exilic or 
post-exilic. Now, this was one important (piestion 
as to whicli the most eminent critics remained for 
a while divided among themselves. Ndideke, 
Kiehm, ami Dillmann were on tlio one side ; Reuss, 
Kayser, and ultimately Graf himself, on the other. 
Tlien came a new generation of scholars, with 
Duhm, Kuenen, and Wellhausen at tlieir head, 
who vigorously attacked the problem once more, 
and almost unanimously declared in favour of the 
post-cxilic theory, thereupon proceeding to adjust 
their conceptions of the whole OT literature and 
history to this revolutionary conclusion. 

Duhm in his Theol. dcr ProphHcn (1875) chose a 
new jioint of view. The work of the prophets gave 
him the sure hisUirical vantage-ground from which 
ho could look both before and after, and a keen 
scrutiny of all the conditions of the problem con- 
vinced him that the phenomenon of prophecy is 
independent of every Mosaic law but the moral law 
written in the heart. To him the great proidicts 
are not the children of the Taiw', hut the inspired 
creators of the religion of Israel. Prophecy is the 
supreme initial fact which transcends explanation. 
The Levitical system, which gave the death-blow^ 
to prophecy in the post-oxilie age, couhl never have 
been its nursing-mother in earlier times. The 
inner expansion of the prophetie spirit now’here 
requires the Law for its explanation or illustration. 
The tradit.ional succession — Mosaisni, I’rojjhecy, 
Judaism — cannot, therefore, he maintained. Juda- 
ism is not a mere revival of antiquity ; it is a new 
fact. The post-exilic poems sung in fervent praise 
of the Law have a freshness of feeling wliich be- 
tokens something other than an artilicial restora- 
tion. On the assumption that Ezra, working on 
the basis of Ezekiel, was the real creator of .1 mla- 
ism, everything becomes clear. While tlie whole 
previous history of Israel, internal and external, 
can be traced out indepondently of the Priestly 
legislation, the whole subseciueiit history is just the 
history of the Law\ The study of the Prophets 
thus proves that the Grafiaii iiypothesis is both 
psytdiologically and lii.stoncally superior to the 
traditional one. Por it is less likely, as Kuenen 
says, ‘ tliat the so-called “ Gnimlsclirift” dropped 
from the sky some few centuries before any one 
wanted it . . . than tliat it grew up in its own 
historical environment when its hour had come* 
{Histor.-Crit. Inquiry, etc., Eng. tr. 1880, p. 
xxxvii f.). 

Wellhausen’s Gesch. Israels apneared in 1878, 
and of its reception in Germany Pltciderer says : 


The ftrt'iiinentfl for the now iiy)K)tho8i8, derived from the 
parallel development of law, ritual, ami liU rature, were exhihited 
with such cogenc*y that the iiupression prwlueed on (lermun 
theologians (esiHurially of the younger generation) was almost 
irresistible. ... It was a special merit in Wellhauson’s book t<j 
have excited interest in these questions outside the narrow circle 
of Hpuciulists by its skilful handling of the materials and its 
aliiuiHt perfect combination of wide historical considerations 
with the t;aruful investigation of details, and to have thus 
removed t)T criticism from the rank of a subordinate niiesl ion 
to the centre of theological discussion ’ [Dcvelopmmt <>/ ThcoOtyy, 
ling. tr. 181)0, p. 2{iy). 

Kuenen was perhaps justitied in regarding 
the publication of AV^ell hausen’s book ‘os the 
“crow'ning fight” in the long campaign’ [op. cit. 
p. xxxix). The work of criticism was not yet 
ended. But, at any rate, its methods Avere viiidi- 
c-ated, and its main results assured. The subse- 
quent history of the critical movement is, therefore, 
outward rather than inw'ard, supplying mattm- for 
an interesting chai)ter of giuicral (jluirch History, 
a record of the spread of criticism to one country 
after another, of the opening of the doors of colleges 
and schools to critical teaching, and of the gradual 
loavening of the modern mind with a iicav concep- 
tion of the Bible ami of revelation. ( )f the direction 
of the current of educated opinion there cannot be 
any doubt. 

‘ For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, hooding in, the main ' (A. II. Clough). 

It W'ould be .strange if traditional ism did not 
make a brave light for life, and the battle has often 
Avaxed hot. Critical freedom has sometimes been 
purclia.Hed at a great price. Those who are l>orn 
tree have a sacred heritage. The cause of the 
scientific study of the OT has been championed 
and won for ‘England by Colenso and Stanley, 
Cheyne ami Driver ; for Scotland by Davidson, 
Robertson Smith, and G. A. Smith ; for America 
liy Briggs and Harper, Toy and Browii—to name 
in each i Instance but a few^ scholars out of many. 
Criticism is represented in modern Judaism by 
MonteJiore, and the writers of the JE ; in tlio Rom, 
Cath. Church hy the Ahl)6 Loisy, Baron von 
Hiigol, lV*re Lagrange, and Salvatore Mino(!chi. 
It ha,s become, as Sanduy says, international and 
inter-confessional. And, sineo all light ami truth 
are of God, Biblical science can bring to Churches 
and nations nothing hut good. It is inevitable 
that tlie art of criticism should sometimes be 
practised by men of little faith, or of no faith, and 
tliat ill their ea.so the critical spirit should bo 
captious rather than sympathetic, the critical 
Aveapon debtructivo rather than constnictive. The 
fault is not in the instrument but in the n.scr. Of 
tAvo scientists who study the open lx)ok of Nature, 
one sees only a strange adjustment of the atoms 
of dead matter, while the other has a vision of the 
living garment of God. And of two critics of the 
Bible, which is * literature and not dogma,’ the 
one is merely conscious of the pathetic upward 
strivings of the human spirit, Avliile the other bows 
in reverence before a revelation of the iTniiiarient 
God of truth and Ioa’^c. 

Ap]>L'al is often iiiwlo from criticism to arcliwology. Ex- 
ploration is callcii to bo the haiidnifiid of rex eliitioii. The spade 
18 taken to confirm the pen. Many ronfidont statementa have 
been circuloU’d in the namo of this romantic young sciimci*, 
which 18 bringing so many old tilings to light. ‘Wherever 
archaiulogy has been ablu to test the negative (uincluHioim of 
(triiiclsm, they have disaolved like a bubhlo into tho air ’ (Sayije, 
Monxiimnt Facta and Higher Critical Fancies, !>. 26). Assyrl- 
oiogy ‘ has for over shattered tho “critical ” tlieory which would 
put the Prophets before tho Law* (p. 87). From buried 
palaces, from monuinentH, from long-lost libraries, ‘a voice has 
gone up rebuking the Hcorm-r’(.f. Orr, The liUdc under Trial, 
p. 121). Jlut is criticism really oi>iK)sed by the facts of the 
monuments, or only by illegitimate inferences deduced from 
these facts r On inuny points archasology is certainly quite 
neutral, and on many others it is in perfect accord with the 
views of the critics. Wliile It lias to some extent conflrined t he 
Hiblo statements regarding Sldsliak, Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Snrgon, 
and Hcnnacherih; while it has proved that tho art of writing 
was AA'ide-spreod in the K^ist long before the Hebrew invasion of 
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Canaan ; while It has found in yanimuralii a law-gIver far older 
than Mohcs : it has not hitherto a])|irc(*iabl.v alTcctcd a single 
critical ooucluHiun aa to iHrud’H historical and literary develop* 
ment. ‘Archseology has refuted only the argument which 
Prof. Sayce has imaginatively attrlhuU;d to critics : the arra* 
nients which they really use, with, of course, the entire position 
which depemls upon them, it has loft ahsolutely untouched* 
(Driver, LOT^, p. xx). Sayce, Uoininel, and Winckler have 
rendered splendid service as arohioological specialists, and every 
discovery thev have niiwlo has been welcome<l: but science 
would prefer to receive tlicir facts neat, ‘nstead of having t^m 
diluted with cheap anti-criticism. Prof. Orr is the atiiMt 
opponent of criticism in this country, but he has personally 
accept^ a good man v of its results ; and, when he still contrasts 
the traditional with the modern position by saying that ‘ the one 
scheme is naturalistic ; the other is jioMitively Onristian : there 
must in the long run 1)6 a more decisive choice between them 
{JixpTixvm. [1007] 125), he is needlessly confusing the issue. 

The TirogreHS of criticism has been slow. The 
lalx)ur has lieen spread over a century and a half. 
Every critical theory that had ever been advanced 
has been severely tested and strenuously contested. 
Criticism is bound to be self-critical, proving all 
things and holding fast that which is good. It is 
not to be imagined that finality has been reached 
on every minor detail of criticism. All along the 
line there are matters that still await adjustment. 
In the improvements which it is receiving at the 
hands of a new generation, the Grafian theory 
resembles the Darwinian. 

Allusion can bo modo to only a very few points. (1) Tho 
Jahwist and Klohist have often been called * prophetic ' writers, 
as if they had come under the iiifiuence of Amos and Ilosca ; 
but Ounkul has ina<]o it appear very probable that the stories of 
J and E, which in his view rep jHent the work of schools rather 
than of individuals, had taken shape in all essentials hy 12(K) 
B.a While, on the one hand, ‘ we must assume their existence 
in order to account for the appearance of the Prophets,' they 
have, on the other hand, ‘ much tliat must needs have been ex- 
ceedingly olTensive to the Prophets ' (U. Gunkel, The IjegeruJs of 
Genesis, Eng. tr. 1001, p. 140 f.). (2) While scholars like Baudisain 
and Kittcl hold that tho Law of Holiness (Lv 17-20) precedes 
Deut,, and Driver and Jlyle that it is later than Deut., but prior 
to Ezekiel, Addis has argued very ably for placing it after noth 
these writings {Ueb. Hel. n. 241 ff.). (S) The division of Isaiah into 
two iNirts at ch. 40 is indisputable, but in both parts there are 
sections that require to be removed into different historical 
settings, and in nearly ail the Prophets some later additions 
an<l rcdtuitions have been discovered, (4) The Psalter as a whole 
Is probably |)ost-oxilic, but it is in the nature of things scarcely 
poHsililo to determine the precise environment into which each 
jK>em should ho fitted, ana the theory that many of the Psalms 
reflect Maccabasan and Ptolemaic conditions has not met with 
much acceptance. (5) The Wisdom literature and the relation 
of its later developments to Greek thought still need much 
attention. While Job is recognized as post-exilic, and Ecclesi- 
astes may be little older tlian Daniel (which belongs to the 
great fiob! of Apocalyptic literature), it still remains probable 
that the kernel of the Book of Proverbs represents the oral 
wisdom of Israel in the time of the monarchy. 

Some gains obtained hjr tho criticism of the Old 
Tostaniont may he mentioned. It has eatahlished 
the broad principles that ‘ God never sjnike a word 
to any soul tliat was not exactly lilted to the 
occasion and tlio man’; and that ‘separate . 
from this context, ... it is no longer the same 
perfect Word’ (Robertson Smith, OTJC^, 1892, p. 
10 f.). It lias reconstructed the history of Israel 
in the light of that otlier modern principle — ‘ there 
is no history hut criti(;al history.’ For the in- 
credible d(>grna.s of verbal inspiration and the equal 
divinity of all parts of Scriptun?, it has suh.stituted 
a credible conception of tho Bible as tho sublime 
record of the Divine education of the human race. 
It has traced the development of tho religious con- 
ceptions and institutions of Israel in a rational 
order. Moving tho OT’s centre of gravity from 
the Law to the Prophets, it has proved that the 
history of Israel is fundamentally and essentially 
the history of Prophecy. It has made a sharp and 
clear distinction between historical and imaginative 
writing in the OT, and so enhanced the real value of 
both. It has appreciated tho simple idylls of Israel’s 
folklore, ])ervadcd and purified as they are by the 
spirit of the earliest prophets, and used by them to 
transfuse the devotion of a higher faith into tho 
veins of the people. It has thrown light- as Astme 
saw that it would — on the many duplicate, and oven 


contradictory, accounts of the same events that 
are found in close juxtaposition. It has eimlained 
the moral and theological crudities of the Bible as 
the early phases of a gradual religious evolution. 
It has denuded the desert pilgrimage of literary 
glory, only in order to enricii the Exile. For the 
‘Psalms of David’ it has substituted the ‘ Hymn- 
book of tho Setrond Temple,’ into which are garnered 
the fruits of the religious thought and feeling of 
centuries. To the legendary wisdom of one crowned 
head it has prcferre<l the popular philosophy of 
many generations. For a religious history which 
looked like an inverted pyramid, it has given us 
one which is comparable to an ever-broadening 
stream— the reeoril of a winding but unwavering 
progress in the moral and religious consciousness 
of a people. I nstead of crowding the most complex 
institutions and ideals into the infancy of the 
nation, it has followed the order of nature-^* first 
tho blade, tlien the oar, then tho full corn in tho 
ear.’ 

Prof. B. I). Kiirdinana, Kuenen’s pupil and succosflor, is re- 
garded aa tlie leader of a reaction. He be^finu his AWest. 
Sttidien (Giosscri, 3 parts, 1908-10) by announciiil' that he has 
quitted the Grat-Wellhausen-Kuenen School. Criticism has been 
wrong from tho outset. * Astruo led her into false tracks ’ (p. iv). 

* Tho theory which uses the Divine names as a guide throiigii tho 
labyrinth of the traditions is an error, and must be set aside ’ 
(p. 1»4)l Instead of taking these names ns literary criteria, let 
us have an historical-religious investigation of their moaning. 
In the 'Book of the Covenant* (Ex 20“'‘'^-23'*^Oi ‘Elohini ' isannot 
refer to the (hxl of Israel. It is a real plural. The ‘judges’ 
(Ex 218 228-8) ftre gods. This is tho key with which tlie new 
critical school opens the door. Polytheism is to be found not 
only In the * Book of the Covenant,’ but in the narratives of 
Genesis. 'For the knowledge of the hiHU)ry of Israel it is of 
great importance to see clearly tliat the legends which have 
been gradually collected in Genesis have received but a faint 
mouuthcistio colouring.’ Hound tho figures of the patriarchs 
have gathered (1) stories in whicli the polytheism is undisturlied. 
(2) others which recognize Jahweh as one of the gods, and (.*1) 
others in which the polytheism has been adapted to monothe- 
istic faith. Some parts of P— which to ICenlmans is ‘ a fiction * 
— are much older tlian the Exile, and round all tlie ancient 
legends there have gradually accumulated many additions and 
redactions, dating from the earliest to the latest times. 

Eerdmans has failed to take account of tho fact that for the 
recognition of J and E in tho Hexateuch there iiro many oUicr 
important criteria — language, stylo, point of view, religious 
tendency— besides the Divine names. It will be found that tho 
difference between him and his master is after all not very 
great. His vigorous and suggestive criticism is a tnnnpet-iuill 
to all OT scholars to re-examine their position, and they are 
cheerfully responding ; but It does not appear that the solid 
walls of P liave been shaken. 

Litrratitrb (chiefly additional to books cited above).— J. W. 
Colenso, Pmtaterich'and Book of Joshua critically examined, 
7 parts, fjondon, 181)2-70; Th. Noldeke, Die AT Literatur, 
Leipzig, 18G8, also Untersuchungen zur Kritik des A Ts, Kiel, 
1869; A. Kuenen, Jlietor. Krit. Onderzoek'^, Leyden, 1885-03 
(Eng. tr. of pt. I under title The Hexaleuch, Iiondon, 188C); 
Karl Budde, Urgeschichte untersxicht, Giessen, 1883, also 
Religifm of Israel to the Exile, New York and London, 1899 ; 
Ed* Riehm, Kinleit. in das AT, ' Halle, 1889; W. W. Graf 
Baudissin, Oesch. dee AT Priest erihums, Leipzig^ 1889; A. 
Westphal, Les Sources dn Pentatexique, 2 vols.. Pans, 1888-011; 
H. Holzinger, Einleit. in den Hexateuch, Freiburg, 1893 ; W. 
E. Addis, The Documents of the Hexatexich, 2 vms., London, 
1892-8, also Tfehrew Religion, do. 1906; C. A. Briggs, The 
Bible, the Church, and the Reason, Edinburgh, 1802, also The 
Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, New York, 189.3; S. R. 
Dnver, LO'P^, I'ktinburgb, 1909; W. R. Smith, OTJC^, Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 1892; B. W. Bacon, The Getiesis of 
Genesis, liOndon, 1892 ; C. H. Cornill, Einhit. in das AT*, 
Freiburg, 1806 (Eng. tr., 2 vols., N.Y. 1907); OT Theoloaies, of 
Schultz® (ItYankfort, 1896 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892), Sinend^ 
(Freiburg, 1899), Pieponbring (Berlin, 1886 ; Eng. tr.. New York, 
1803), Hiehni (ed. Paiincke, llalle, 1880), A. B. Davidson (Edin- 
bui^h, 1904), Duff (Ix)ndon, 1892), Dennett (London, 1806); 
Histories of Israel, of Ewald^ (Gbltingen, 1864-8), Guthe 
(Freiburg, 1809), Kittel (Gotha, 1888-92; Eng. tr., London, 
1896-6), Cornill (Leipzig, 1808; Eng. tr., Chicago, same year); 
T. K. Cheyne, Founders of OT Criticism, lx)udon, 1893, also 
Jetoish Religious Life after the Exile, New York and London, 
1898 ; G. A. Smith, Modem Criticinn and the Preaching of the 
OT, London, 1901 : J. E. McFadyen, OT Criticism and the 
Christian Chureh, London and N.Y., 1008 ; W. Sanday, I nspira^ 
turn, Oxford, 1893 ; F. Giesebrecht, Die Gruii\deilge des israelit. 
ReligvmsgeschichU, fjoipzig. 1904 ; F. Hommel, The Ane. Heb. 
'Ibradition, London, 1897 ; A. H. Sayce, Monument Facts and 
Higher Critical Fancies, Iiondon, 1904 ; T. Orr. The Problem of 
the OT, London, 1906, also The Bible under Trial, do. 1907, and 
The Faith of a Modem Christian, do. 1910. 

J. Straciian. 
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CRITICISM (New Tost. ). —The crifu ism the 
NT limy he treated in two divisions— tliat of the 
Gospels and Atds, and that of the remaining 
hooks. In the Gospels and Acts wo are dealing 
with narrative mat/erial, wdiich may, therefore, he 
appniaehed from the standpoiTit.s and methods of 
{a) literary, {h) historiital, criticism, lint in the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse we have to do witii 
hooks where tlio historical element is sulKirdinate 
and the literary predominant. Consenuently, liter- 
ary methods of criticism will find lurthcr .scone 
than historical methods, and there is likely to he 
less divergence of opinion on the results obtained. 

I. Criticism of the Gospels and Acts.— 
To the dispassionate inquirer the present state of 
this department of investigation must l>e strangely 
bewildering. This is not due tx) variation of opinion 
in the region of literary criticism, for there it has 
long h(?en seen that the possibility of obtaining 
sure results is very limited in se.ope, and agreement 
has heem largely reached on all ptiints where agree- 
ment is possible. But, in the region of historical 
inquiry, results are surprisingly contradiittory, and 
there seems at present to be no likelihood of agree- 
ment being reached. 

I. Literary criticism.—So far as the Synoptic 
Gospels are concerned, important results have been 
reached by the mctlio<ls of literary crithusin. These 
may l>c briefly summarized as follows, (a) It has 
been shown that the Second Gospel was used in the 
compilation of the First and Third Gospels. J {h) It 
has heen further shown that behind the First and 
Third Gospels lies a compilation of the laird’s Say- 
ings (=Q) which directly, or after passing through 
intermediate stages, was used by the editors of 
the.se later Gospels.* (c) It has also been made 
probable that the editor of the Third Gospel used, 
m addition to Mark and (^, at least a third writtei 
source ; but no agreement has been reached as to 
its s<!ope.* {(!) Some recent attempts to analyze 
tlio Second Go.spel into two or more documents 
which were originally distinct rely more u|)on 
historical considerations than upon purely literary 
methods, and arc too recent to have been fully 
considered.^ 

In the Fourth Gospel literary critical methods 
linve recently found much i)lay. Wellliamsen® has 
attempted to lind traces of composite authorship, 
and he has Ijeen followed by SpitUi," who endea- 
vours to distinguish between a Grumhehrift^ to 
which he assigns a very high historical value, and 
n Bearheitunrf . But it may bo questioned whether 
the unity of the book is not too apparent to be 
lightly sfuikeii.^ 

The attempt to atialyze the Acts into its original 
sources finds ever new disciples. The late.st is 
Harnack,® who finds in Ac 2-15 a compilation of 
three documents. But the grounds allegiMl do not 
seem adequate to support the conclusions.** Or 
tlio other hand, the identity of the editor of tl 
Acts with the writer of the ‘We’ sections and 

1 Siuditu in the Synoptic Problem, cd. 8 arifla 3 ', 1911. 

2 For rfcont attempts to reconstruct Q, see A. llarnock. Say- 
inu8 of Jnue, Eng. tr., bond. 1908 ; B. Weiss, 'Die t^uellen der 
syiiopt. Dbcrliefurunjc' {TU xxxii. 8 [1008]) ; and Studies in the 
Synoi>tir. Problem (wt svpra). 

s Weiss, 

4 Wendtinc, Die Entstehvng dee MarcMB-Evanyelmme, Tubin 
cen, 1908 ; B.*ic,on, The Reginninneuf Gospel Story, New Haven, 
1009 See ‘ Survey of Recent Literature oil Synoptic GoMpcN, 
In Review of Theology and Philosophy, July 1909 ; and Williams 
In Studies in the Synoptic Problem. 

5 Z)a« ./oAannj.^, Berlin, 1908. 

® Das Johannes- Eoangelium als Quelle der Geschxchte Jesu 
GdUiniren, 1010. 

7 See in criticiBm of Wellhausen, Clregory, Wellhamcn ww 
Johannes, Lelpzijf, 1910 ; for earlier • Partition ’rheones, Sanday 
Criticism of me Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 190.^»; and, (or reeen 
literature, 'Review of Theol and I'hil., Feb. 1911, and Bacon, Ih 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, Now \ork, 191(). 

» The Acts of the AiwsGes, En^^ tr., Loud. 1909. 

9 See Cloiiicn, in the Uibbert Journal, July 1910, p. 780 IT. 


with the editor of the Third Gospel has received 
die weighty support of Hariiack him.Mclf, and on 
purely literary grounds is hardly deniable. ‘ Those 
who dislike this conclusion have to fall back upon 
listorical ooiisidoratioiis. 

So far we have been dealing with literary 
•rilicism in its cfl'ort.s to determine or to detect 
inderlying sources in the narrative literature of 
the N'V. It will oe seen that the most inqiortanl 
and assnrcil results have been reuclKul in those 
•uses where the data are the fullest. The use of 
Mark in Matthew and Luke has been rather 
hserved than discovered ; and, if Mark did not 
exist, literary analysis c,(!rtainly eould not recon- 
struct it out of the later Gospels. For that very 
reason, attempts to rcconstnict Q can he at the 
be.st but tentative. The uttempted analysis of 
the.se IxMiks into sources wliicli are not no>v extant 
is a matter of great dillic.ulty, arising from the 
fact that the writers have so re-east any sources 
which tliey may have used that reconstruction of 
them is now almost impossible. It is for that 
reason that attempts on purely literary gioiinds to 
re-discover sources used in the Acts are little likely 
to .succeed. 

2. Historical criticism. — It is, however, in tlie 
region of historical critici.sm that the variety of 
opinion spoken of alxive chiefly e.xists. Ami the 
reason of it is not far to seek. Inquirers into tho 
(joHpels and Acts arc di dded, broadly speaking, 
into two classes, guided by ditlereiit conceptions as 
to tho right method of approaching tho narratives, 
and consequently employing dillerent standards 
or criteria in estimating their value as historical 
material. 

(I) Investigators of tho first class start from tlio 
aasumiitioii that tho facts of history which lio 
beliina tho narratives are purely natural facts, 
similar in nature to other facts known to us. In 
particular, they take it for granted that desiis was 
a man, whoso personality underwent the normal 
process of gradual development, so that the growth 
of Ilis intellectual conceptions can be Ir.yed on 
psychological lines. Inquirers who are guided by 
principles like these are, of course, bound to apjily 
to tho material before them such criteria as tho 
following, {(i) Goes a writer state as fact an event 
which lies outside the range of the known laws of 
Nature ? Then, not only did tho alleged event not 
happen, but some account must be given of the 
nature of the process which enabled the writer to 
state os fact wliat i.s incredible. Under this head 
the whole of tho so-called miraculous element in 
the Gospels and Aets is removed from the sphere 
of history, and translated into the realm of myth, 
legend, jiopular exaggeration, svmlMilism, allegory, 
or transference of the miraculous fnnn other de- 
partments of tradition into the life of Jesms. In 
the early days of criticism this generally led to t he 
transference of tlio Gospels into the 2nd cent.,* in 
order to allow time for tiic growth of legend round 
the few traditional facts of the life of .lesus. Moro 
recently it has been argued that such growth may 
have I>eeii very rajiid, and is consistent witli a 1st 
cent, date for the Go.spcl.s.* (A) The mmital develop- 
ment of Jesus must be similar to our own, and it 

1 Luke the Physieian, Enjf. tr., Loiul. 1997 ; see also J. 0. 
Hawkins, Horce Synoptica’, Loud. 1H99. 

2 Tho Second (iowpol Is now nio.st >,o*Tn*rnlly a8Ml«:ned to A.l>. 
00-70, the Third to c. A.d. 80, uriil Ifui First to varyinj? daUe 
tietween the imblication of Mark and tin? end of tho century. 
The tendency nowadays is to puhli tho SyimplictJospols and the 
Acts backwards rathor than fnrwurdH. This is ilbistmtod by 
Harnack’s adinission Uiatlbe Ads may have been written ‘so 
early us Uie licginninjr of the sovoiith docAde of the first oontury ' 

^"^2 Harnaok^ now (Neue Untersxtch. zvr Apoi'*eljeHcMchte, 
Ixiipziff, 1911) places Acts before the doatli of St.. Paul, St. 
Mark ami St. Luke earlier, and St. Matthew shortly iieforo or 
after a.i>. To. Tlie present writer lias arjfiied for a date about 
A.D. 60 for St. Matthew {ExpT, July 1910). 
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is not poHsihlo that He could have tauj^ht doctrines 
which appear to us to ho logically in<!onsistent. 
This has heoii applied in particular, in recent 
times, to the problem of the eschatological teach- 
ing in the (?ospels as coinp.ared with the moral 
teaching of Christ. Christ, it is argued, cannot 
have been both the same unclouded thinker of the 
moral sayings an<I the apocalyptic fanatic of the 
eschatological passages. Wo must, therefore, give 
up one of tho two as hi.storical, and the teaching 
generally clioscri as most conveniently to be got 
rid of is the eschatological,^ which is then re- 
garded as an intru.sion into Christ’s teaching of 
elements derived from Jewish Anocalyptic writ- 
ings, remoulded in Christian circles. Of course, 
on lines like these the task of criticism is very 
largely one of explaining away the evidence which, 
at first sight, tho Gospels set before us as to the 
facts of Clirist’s life. 

It would be impossible to give here an exhaustive 
list of all tho ways in winch criticism attempts to 
do this, but the following are some of them 

Adaptation of Christ’s life to the narrative and prophecies of 
the (JT. (This would account in part for the narrative of the 
Virginal conception, tho stories or the Maj;i, and of the flight 
into Egypt, Adaptation to His life of Jieathon mythology 
(the Virgin birth). Aduplution to Ills life of the cnirrent Jewish 
doctrine of the Messioli. The attrUmtion (iO Him of sayings 
prophetic of later events, e.ff., the manner of llis death, or the 
fall of Jerusalem. The hardening into narratives of foci of 
words s]>okeri by Him in allegory or metaphor. 

Tho main difficulties which many will feel with 
criticism of this kind are these : — 

(a) It starts from prcsupiKisitions with which the evidence of 
tho narratives immediately conflicts, (b) Its methods of explain- 
ing the origin and genesis of much of the evidence are conjectural 
and fanciful— nob the application of st^ientiflo principle, but an 
appeal to any or every supposed cause that might have given rise 
to the creation of the evidence, (e) Its results are hopelessly 
precarious. The Jesus who emerges from its labours is some- 
times a simple minded lover of Gu<l, who is crushed between the 
political and theological wheels of His day ; sometimes an ethical 
teacher of high value ; sometimes a dreamy enthusiast, who died 
hooause He deluded Himself into the belief that He was the 
Messianic King. The Gospels, as manipulated by the uncertain 
methods of this sort of criticism, seem capable of yielding a 
picture of any sort of Jesus that the critic desires. 

(2) Inyestigatora of tho aocond class approach 
the subject from a very much wider and more 
liberal hi.storical background. They argue that a 
cursory reading of the Gospels gives us at once a 
coiisinteiit picture of One whose personality, whilst 
truly human, yet transcends the limits of human 
personality as elsewhere known to us. They, 
furtlier, argue that the same kind of evidence 
which is given to us iu the Gosuels i.s also given, 
without break of continuity, in tne history of the 
Christian Church ; so that tlic Gospels arc only a 
first stage in a continuous stream of eviilence to a 
Person, dead yet living, human yet more than 
human . I n view of this deepest ami most profound 
fact of human experience, we cannot, they urge, 
apply to the Gospel evidence those rough and 
ready tests of the historical which critics of the 
first claas are so eager to u.ho, Christ i.s reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critics of tho first 
class say at once : [a) ‘ The miracle did not 
happen ’ ; therefore (6) ‘ the narrative is very late,’ 
or (c) ‘ it is to be explained as due to one of the 
causes summarized above,’ and {d) ‘ it is worthless 
as evidence of historical fact.’ Clirist is re|K)rted 
to have worked a miracle. The critic of the second 
class will say at once, ‘Why not?’ ‘What does 
this mean save that from the inexhaustible 
treasure-liouse of the Personality of Jesus flowed 
some iulhieiice or j)owcr whi<!h so dazzled the 
numbs of tlu; witnesses that tlicy recorded their 
impression iu the simple words that have come 
down to us ‘i ’ Or, again : Christ is reported os 
having taught moral principles which jiresupposo 

1 But see A. Schweitzer (The Quest of the liUtorical Jestes, 
Kny. tr. , Loiiil. lyio), who rightly refuses to eliminate the esebato- 
logical element from the life of Ckirist, but over-eiuphasizeB it. 


the continuance of human society, and as having 
spoken about the Kingdom of heaven as something 
which was to leaven human society. Ho is also 
reported as having announced the near approach 
of the Kingdom, ami His own ‘ Coming to in- 
augurate it, as the ‘ Son of Man’ coming ‘ on tho 
clouds of heaven.’ Critics of the first class say 
at once ; ‘ Christ cannot have spoken these two 
divergent lines of teaching. We must choose 
between them.’ Critics of the second class will 
rather argue that we are dealing with two types 
of teaching which are ultimately harmonious; 
that difficulties arise if we unduly press, or too 
literally interpret, sayings of the one or the other 
typo ; and, in particular, that underlying the apoca- 
lyptic utterances arc statements of j)rofound truth 
ns to the future of the world, and ot the relation of 
Christ to humaiiitv, which are essential for a right 
understanding of llis being. 

So long as NT critics start from different 
assumptions, and employ different methotis, it is 
obvious that they will arrive at different con- 
clusions. It is clear that sooner or later some 
agreement must be reached, if possible, as to the 
truly scicutilic method of ai)proaching the (4ospels 
and Acts, ami as to tho principles or criteria by 
which wo are it) test their historical value. In 
other words, arc we or are we not to look upon 
them as isolated records wliich can be examined in 
and for themselves, regardless of the continual 
corroboration in hisl^>ry of the more than human 
Personality to which they Ijcar witness? Or, is 
tho representation of Jesus as given in the Gospels 
as a whole one which tho experience of the Chris- 
tian Church in later history has proved to he 
substantially true? If the latter ne the truer 
alternative, wo shall be bound to approach the 
Gospel with some such canons of criticism as these; — 
(«) vVo are dealing with a record of One whoso 
personality and force of character transcend, as is 
proved W the witness of history, all human know- 
ledge. We cannot, thc 3 refore, rule out as evidence 
statements which ascribe to Him power and in- 
11 iicnce which arc not found in normal experience 
of life, (h) There is, therefore, a general prob- 
ability in favour of the credibility of the Gospel 
narratives. Tho area of uncertainty arises later 
in the attempt to reconstruct from them the 
original facts as they occurred. For instance, the 
narrative of the raising of Jainm’ daughter will 
leave us with tho certainty that an impression was 
mode on the minds of the witnesses of that event 
that a diuid person had been brought back again 
to life. What ‘ death ’ and ‘ life * here involve can 
never lie known to us. The suh.stantial fact is 
that the force and power of the Personality of 
Jesus effected tills astonishing thing that tho 
girl, who otherwise would have been numbered 
with tho dea<l, took her place, through His iii- 
Huence, once more in the world of living men and 
women. 

The question of the necessity of approaching blie 
Gospels as historical witnesses, with some sort of 
prosupiiositions in favour of, or against, their testi- 
mony, has not yet been treated in a serious scientitic 
manner. Yet nothing is more certain than the 
fact that historians approacli all ancient documents 
with certain presui)iio8ition8. These are, in large 
part, inferences drawn from our experience of lire 
treuteil as a whole. The question concerning tho 
Gospels takes the form whether there is in our 
experience any element wliicli should innuence us 
in the C 4 ise of these books which is absent when wo 
are dealing with other ancient literature. Tho 
historian who answers No will necessarily approach 
the Gospels with a presupiiositiou against their 
evidence. And this presupjiosition seems to be due 
to a denial on his part of an element in life which 
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otbera affirm, and which causes them to say Yes. 
This element is tlio sustained witness of tlie Chris- 
tian consciousness to a rersoaality now acting uisni 
human life, of whi«ih they Hrid tlie tirst aecoiiiit in 
the Gospel history. It has always ^•laim(•d to 1 m‘ 
not merely witness t-o the powerful inlluence exerted 
by the life of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, but 
witness to the intluence of Jesus Himself, exerted 
on individuals, not merely through the record of 
His life, as tlie memory of a dead friend may 
inlluence one living, but immediately os living 
Spirit upon living spirit. This sustained witne.ss 
is a psyc.hological fact whicli is deserving of more 
serious treatjnont than has hitherto l>een accorded 
to it. If it is in any sense true as a phenomenon 
of consciousness, then it necessarily becomes a pre- 
supposition with which the inquirer must approach 
the Gospel evidence. If tlie IVrsonality of Jesus 
acts upon consciousness through tlie whole period 
of history since His death in a way in which no 
other i>ersonality known to us has ever acted, then 
it will ho clearly unscientilic to apply to the record 
of His life the same axiomatii; rules, as to what is 
or is not probable, that we are temjited to ajqdy to 
the evidence a.s to the personality of ordinary in- 
dividuals. This docs not make any investigation 
into tlie life of Jesus useless, or lead us to aitccptas 
literally true anything or everything that has neen 
recorded about Him. The ordinary rules of his- 
torical investigation will apply in large part to 
the Gospels as to other ancient literature. Hut 
it will cause us to exercise caution in ruling out 
evidence which points to the presence in Him of 
resources of power over psychical and natural 
phenomena which wo shoiihl reject in other 
cases. 

What has been said above applies mainly to the 
Gospels, yet it also concerns the Acts, b'or there, 
too, the same question arises. When wo read 
anything tJiat is of a non-natural kind, arc we on 
that ground to relegate it to a position of late date 
and historical valuolessncss ? Tnis is what Haruaek 
does, e.gr., with Ac 1. He speaks of the narrative 
of the Ascension which it contains a.s probably the 
latest tradition in the 13ook.^ 'Fho only reason 
apparently for that judgment is the nature of the 
event recorded. But what if heliiml the narrative 
lies a historical fact, the precise nature of wliich 
can only l>e dimly surmised behind the strong 
colours in which it has been painted? Christ had 
left the disciides finally : tnat they knew. No 
more would He appear to them as at the Galihean 
Lake. Ho was lienccforth to he with them in 
another .sense. And He was to come again. What 
if some strange experience of fact lies Injliind this 
narrative? Need it then be so late in date? What 
prevents it from being one of the earlie.st traditions 
of the Christian Church ? St. Paul is witness to 
sucli a tradition. 

Criticism of the Gospels and A<;ts which is based 
on quite unscientific pre.siippoHitioiiS' - that is the 
point — introduces hopeless confusion into NT criti- 
cism. It condemns offhand certain narratives as 
fictitious, and then invents the most iiiiproliahle 
causes to account for their genesis and growth. 
This is not criticism based on principle, but arbi- 
trary and caj|)tiou8 rejijcfcioii of evidence. We 
want, if possiide, some sort of scientific method or 
principle, and this can he reached only by .i pre- 
liminary investigation of all tlie facts. Chri.st a.s 
presented in the Gospels, Christ as experienced in 
history, Christ as experienced in niotfcrn life,— is 
this all of a i»iece, one long eonsei iilive witness to 
a supernatural Christ? If so, whatever other 

1 Harna<;k a<*tually inakcB th« presence in tlio Acts of the 
narrative of the Ascensioti an ariifument against asoribintf the 
book to a (late before A.n. 78, tiiongh on other grounds he 
Inclines to an earlier date (p. 201). But hoo now his more 
recent treatment of the dale of Acts (cf. p. 310*', note 3, above). 
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iiietliod may be WTong, nothing can he more fuuda- 
uumtally unsound than the attenii)t to go to Iho 
Gospels and from the lirst to eliiiiiiiato that element 
to whic.h Gospids, history, modern eonseioiisness, 
all alik(^ hear k^stiniony. 

The alnivo eonsiderations apply also to the Fourth 
Gospel. But hero the further question ari.se.s, Is 
the (Hirist hero presented the same as the Jesns of 
the Synoptic, Gosnols? Is there, in other words, 
behind the Fourtii Gospel a suhstantial basis of 
historical fact, dm*, allowance laung made for the 
translation of this into the language and thought 
of the p«».riod of the writer or writers who composed 
the hook half a century or more after Christ’s life ? 
To that (iu(^stion dillerent answers will probably 
always lie given by piuqtle who approach the Gospel 
with differmit presiH)positi(His. Interest has re- 
cently been dinurttul in particular to the narrativ(^ 
of the raising of La/arus. Gii the one hand, it is 
contended that, in view of the imjuataneo which 
atta<*hes to it in the Fourth Go.s[)cl, it could not 
have hi^eu omitted in the Synoptic Gospels if it 
was a fact of history with which the writers of 
tho.so Gospels were acquainted.^ On the other 
hand, it is urged that the narrative does nut 
receive the emphasis wdiicdi some modern critics 
assign to it,*** and that the argunient from the 
.silence of St. Mark and the oth(;r Synoptic writers 
is hopelessly precarious.® In tlnj dehato about 
the authorsliip of the Fourth Gospel interest has 
centred largely in the th (Miry of Schwartz * (based 
u|Mui an alUiged statement of Pai>ias that .Fames 
and .Tohii were killed by the .Tews) that John died 
too early to admit of his being the author of the 
Gosptd.® 

Quito recently the whole Johanniiie question has 
been raised into a new atmosplune by a new dis- 
tjovery. The old axiom of critical writers w’ho 
denied the Johaniiine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel wa.s that the h(.>ok is thoroughly Alex- 
andrian in spirit and nliraseology. Some writers 
have always urged tiiat, in spite of aiqiarcnt 
parallels with Alexandrian terminology, it is 
thoroughly Hebraic. This lias recently received 
striking conllrin.atioii from an unexpe('.ted (piarter. 
In 1909, Ilendel Harris published from a Syi iait MS 
a volume to which he gave the title Odes and Psnlins 
of Solomon, He argued that these Odes were not 
Gnostic, but Christian, and that they date from 
th (3 last quarter of the Ist century. Ilarnae.k® 
believes them to bo of Jewish origin, edited by a 
Christian, If he is right, it follows that a large 
p.art of the supposed Alexandrian element in the 
Fourth Gospel is really Jewish. And Harnaek 
draw's the conclusion that ‘ in the Johaniiino theo- 
logy, apart from the Prologue, there is nothing 
essentially Hellenic* (p. 119). If this is true, aim 
if the date assigned ti) the Odes is right, a great 
many arguments for a 2nd cent, date for the Fourth 
Gospel, and a large iiumher of objections to the 
Joliannine authorsliip, cease to havti any validity. 
It is possible that the ‘ Odes of Solomon ’ will 
jjrove as e]M)ch-ni.aking for the .roh;iniiine question 
as was the publication of the Book of Enoch for 
the Synoptic Gospels."^ 

1 F. O. Biirkitt, The Gospel Ilistwy and its Transtnission^ 
E«Hii. 19he, p. Z 21 IT. 

2 J. ArniitaKe Kol)iiiMOii, 77ie Historical Character of St. John's 
Gosj)el^ Lomi. 1W)8, p. 34 ff. 

3 W, Sanclay, 'The UriticisTn of the Fourth Gospel, Oxf. 1906, 
p. 170 f. 

4 ‘ liber den Tod d«!r Stihno Zebediii,' In Ahhandl. d. khnujl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wiseensch. zu Gottingen, rhil.diist. Klagse, newser., 
vii. 6. 

3 .See this Sanda}', p. 103 flF. ; AntiitAfl^e llolilnHon, 

p. 04 IT. Cf. alHo HpitU’d vxutiii nation of ,S< hwarlK'«i Uicory in 
ZNTW xi. innoj 39 ff., and Schwartz’s reply, ib. p. 89 ff. 

«*Ein iud.-<^hnfttlic'hes Psalinhuch aus (1cm ersten Jahrhim- 
durt ’ {Tv 111. V. 11910] 4 , published separately, Leipzig, 1910). 

7 See, mi the Odes, Strachan, In ExpT, Oct. 1910 ; Bernard, in 
JThSl, Oct. 1910 [holds the Odes to lie Christian Baptismal 
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II. Criticism of the Epistles and A poo- 
ALYPSE.^—i, The Pauline Epistles. —The move- 
ment of criticism in rc(tcnt years with regard to 
the Pauline Epistles has iKicii in the direction of a 
return to tradition. With few exceptions, critical 
writers are disposed to admit as Paulino 1 and 2 
Theas., Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Homans, Philippians, 
and Philemon. Gf those, 2 Thess. is the most 
doubted. It is argued that, viewed as literature, 
it reads like an imitation of the First Epistle, 
whilst from a theological point of view the second 
chapter presents us with an eschatology different 
from that found elsewhere in St. Paul. Ilarnack' 
lias recently attempted to meet this second ob- 
jection, anil to preserve the letter for St. Paul by 
the novel argument that the First Epistle was 
written to the Gentile converts at Tliessalonica, 
whilst the Second was written for the Jewish 
converts there. 

The Enistle to the Galatians has been the 
subject or much controversy with respect to the 
date of writing and the people addressed. The 
theory revived and advocated liy Uamsay, that the 
Churches addressed are to bo found in the southern 
part of the Homan province of Galatia, would 
make It possible to (fate the lotticr at any time 
after St. Paul’s visit to those Churches on his 
second journey. Thus Zahn dates it from Corinth 
on the secoinl journey, llamsay® liiinself prefers 
a somewhat later date, from Antioch, between the 
second and third journeys. Against this it may 
1)0 urged that St. Paul would probably have 
preferred to make a personal visit from a jilace so 
near to Southern Galatia as Antioch, instead of 
writing a letter. Others still prefer the older 
chronology, which placoil the letter in close con- 
nexion with 1 and 2 Cor. and Romans. A com- 
jiarison of Ac 16* with 18” favours the view that 
the editor of the Acts believed that St. Paul visited 
the old kingdom of Galatia ; but that does not, of 
course, scttlo the question of the locality of the 
chnrclies to whiidi the letter was written. The 
strongest argument in favour of the later date is 
the (dose resemblance in tone between Galatians 
and Homans. 

The return to a traditional position spoken of 
above is illustrated by the iiresent state or critical 
opinion with regard to the Ei)istle to the Colossians. 
A generation ago it was assigned to the 2nd cent, 
by a majority of critical writers, the arguments 
alleged being that the Eidstle contained a Chrisld- 
logy too developed for the ago of St. Paul, and that 
the false teaching was a 2nd cent, form of Gnosti- 
cism. But, although some of the more advanced 
critical writers still believe it to be post- Pauline, 
the view is gaining ground * that the Christology 
is not necessarily un- Paulino, and that the teach- 
ing, if in any sense Gnostic, is an early form of 
Gnosticism, which thore is no reason to place out- 
side the life of St. Paul. 

Denial of the authenticity of Ephesians is more 
wide-spread. Its theology is said to be too ad- 
vance(i for St. Paul, especially in re-spect of the 
Person of Christ, and the doctrine of the Church; 
whilst the difficulty of reconciling the address to 
Ephesus with the entire lack of local colour has 
never been quite satisfactorily explained. But, if 
Colossians be admitted to be Pauline, those 

IlyinuR dating from the time of JuRtin Martyr] ; Menzics, In- 
terpMer, 1910 [the Odes rc-j^arded as written by Gentiles 
ininroHMed with tlio truth of the Jewish relijfion]; Spitta, in 
Z^T\V xi. (1910] 193 IT. and IT, [holds strongly to Jewish 
chiiracterl ; Gunkel, ib. p. 201 flf. [mainUins Gnostic origin]. 

1 Dan Problem den zufeitm Thensalonicherbri^g, 1910 

der kdniyl. preuss. Akad. d&r WUsenneh, xxxl. 

J Jntrod. to the NT, Eng. tr.», Edin. 1909, f. 190. 

8 Uistorical Com. on Galatiann, Lond. 1890, p. 242. 

* The Epistle in regarded ns Pauline by llamank, Julichcr, 
Clemen, von Scalen, von Wrede, Alibott, Peake, and MofTatt. 


arguments lose their force. In view of the fact 
that all the elements of the Christology of these 
letters can he found in St. Paul’s undoubted 
Epistles, it is quite arbitrary to argue that he 
would not have written thorn, if the circumstances 
necessary to the development of his thought on 
these lin(>s liad arisen. And to argue that they 
could not have arisen is mere dogmatism about the 
unknown.^ 

The Pastoral Epistles arc regarded as post- 
Paulino by a numoor of critical writers, on the 
following grounds ; 

(1) Tho style and language are not those of St. Paul. This is 
true it stated in tho fonn that style and language differ froui 
those of the other Epistles. But, if genuine at all, tho letters 
clearly date from a later period of St. Paul’s life than any other 
of his extant writings. And it is not at all clear why changed 
circumstances should not have caused a corresponding change 
in the Apostle’s expression of his thought. 

(2) The nature of the false teaching combated is said to be 
that of a period which lies outside tiio probable limits of St. 
Paul's life. This is pure conjecture. There can bo no evidence 
that teaching of the kind presupposetl, whether it be an early 
form of Gnosticism or a debased Judaism, had not begun to 
affect the Churches at a very early date. 

(8) The Church, as described in these letters, has a developed 
organization. The main point here is the status of tho cn-io-iroirov. 
If, as Booms probable, this term is here Hynonymous with 
vrpeo'PvTepo^, tne Eplstlo must not be brought down t.fjo late 
— not, that is to say, Into the 2nd cent.— and would suit a date 
at the end of St. Paul’s life. 

(4) There is a lack of othor testimony to support the evidence 
of tnese letters that St. Paul was released from his imprison- 
ment at Rome. There are, however, hints elsewhere in the NT 
that the Apostle was so roIca.scd. Of. Ph 224, Philem 22, and Ac 
2880, which, as narna(‘.k2 has recently urged, implies that St. 
liUke was acquainted with the fact that St. Paul was rclcase<l. 
If the evidence of tho Pastoral Epistles on that point he 
oflinittcd as historical, the other objections to their authenticity 
lose much of their weight. For it is not difficult to suppose 
that the Apostle, feeling that his de{>arture could not be long 
delayed, might well see tho necessity of making provision for 
the future organization of the Churches, which were soon to be 
deprived of his guidance. In any case it is difficult to believe 
that any one but St. Paul could have written 2 Timothy.* 

In the case of t he last Epistle ascribed by tradi- 
tion to St. Haul, the Epistle to the Hebrew.^, 
modem critics are almost unaniinona in their 
verdict that the letter cannot bo Pauline. But 
none of tho ancient or modern conjectures os to 
tho authorship is more than a shrewd guc8.s. 
Tertullian thought of Barnabas;* Luther, of 
Apcllos;® TIarnack,* followed by Hendel Harris^ 
and Peake, * favours Priscilla and Aquila ; Ramsay* 
and Canon (now Bishop) Hicks prefer Philip the 
Evangelist. 

2. The Catholic Epistles.— Hero, too, opinion is 
divided into two mam classes. On the one hand 
are tho writers who defend tlie traditional author- 
ship of most of these documents, on the ground 
that they can find no reason for rejecting it. On 
the other are the critics who seem to be po.sse.saed 
at the outset by the feeling that it would bo 
treasonable to admit that tradition can ever be 
right in its ascription of these writings to Apostolic 
authors. And yet, how little probable it is that 
none of the earliest Apostles except St. Paul should 
have loft behind them any written record 1 .How 
very probable it is that others besides St. Paul 
should have written letters I How improbable it 

1 The authenticity of Ephesians is denied by the majority of 
German writers ana by Moffatt, but is asserted by Abbott and 
Peake ; Harnack and JiilUiher think the question an open one. 

Acts, p. 40. 

* An intermediate position is taken by those who believe that 
enuino Paulino fragments have been worked into those Epistles 
y a later writer. 8o Harnaok, McOiffert, Moffatt, Knoke, 

Peake. 

*de Pudieitia, 20. So recently Weiss, Barllet, Aylcs, and 
Dibeiius (Der Verfasser des Hebr&erhrie/es, Strosshurg, 1910), 
who regards Hebrews as originally a Sermon, not an Epistle. 

* Enarr. in Oen. 48. 20. 

6 ZNTW i. [19001 10-41. 

^ Side Lights on NT Research, Lond. 1908. 

8 Com. on Hebrews (Century Bible), Edin. 1902. 

® LuJee the Physician, Lond. 1908, p. 304. Philip is regarded 
as representing the Cwsarean Church. 

JO Interjrreter, Apr. 1909. 
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ia that the Clmn^h should have failed to preserve 
some such writinjjfs, and should rather liave let 
them Hlij> into oblivion, and preserved instead ‘2iul 
cent, wntin'^s which went by false names ! There 
is an a priori pr(d)al)ility in favour of ( ho tra<liti<»nal 
authorship, and somethin}? a])proachinf? to over- 
whcIminiDj proof of its impossibility is required 
Ixifore it can bo set aside. From the perusal of 
the objections repeated, with as inueli cAUtainty as 
though they were axioms of Euclid, by succresaivo 
critics of the advanced type, the candi<l reader rises 
with the feeling that tfiey are forced comduaiona 
from evidence which ia capable of more than one 
interpretation. ‘If tli ere were no tradition as to 
authorship,’ he will say, ‘ I could only concludo 
that these writings were composed within the first 
150 years of the existence of the Christian Church. 
But within that period I find no reason why some 
of these writings sht)iild not have boon written by 
the men to whom tradition assigns them. On the 
other hand, I do see reason to suppose that tho 
early Church wouhl have prefernid to ]>rescrve 
Apostolic ratlier than later <rocuments.’ 

Apart from ‘2 Peter, where the argument from 
literary dependence on Jude seems fatal to fhe 
Petrine authorship, the arguments against the 
authenticity of the other members of this group 
seem insuHicient to outweigh the tradition in their 
favour. They are of the following nature : 

(o) The writer is ari^uiriji jiKainstSt. I’aul’a 

teaching about JustiQcation l>y Faith, or a(;ainHt a corrupt 
form of' it; thu Crock of the letter istootfoo<l for St. J:uih‘h; 
the writer does not refer to early <!ontroverHlea such an that 
about thu aJinisMiou of Oontilea into the Church ; ho nuikes no 
reference to, or use of, <»rdinal dootrines of the priiuilivo 
Church, such ns the Messiahship of Jesus, Ilis dunth and 
resurrection ; the reference to healing throu(^h the ‘ elders ’ is 
a mark of late date ; the condition of tho Christians addressed 
is that of a late and decayed Christianity. 

(6) Against Peter. -*Tho chief question here has turned on 
the nature of the i>crsucutlon implied in the letter ami tho 
hearing: of that upon the dat e of the authorship. ItauiMsiy has 
tried to show that tho references to persecution Imply a date 
about A.D. 80. Others prefer the rei(^n of Trajan 3 (on the 
ground that tho references to persecution in the Epistle accord 
well with the account given by Hliriy to Tra tan) or of Domitian.^ 
Hut there is really no (ground for so prcsslnfi; the language of 
the letter as to make it impossible to suppose that it was written 
during: the Neronian persecution.® Then, as afterwards, there 
may have been reason to ur^o Christian converts to let it be 
known that they wore sullerinfi: as Christians, and not for 
moral offences wliich would have been inconsist-ent with (heir 
profession. The other main ground for reje(!ting tho Petrine 
anthorsliip of llio letter is its alleged I’auliiiism. But wo may 
admit a certain .ainoniit of Pauline Influence upon tho writer 
witliout necessarily denying that St-. Pirtcr can have been tho 
author. Argumeiils against the authenticity on this and other 
grounds seem to be captious and arbitrary, such as ‘ This is un- 
likely,’ or ‘That ia improbable in the case of St. Peter.’ After 
all, how very little we know of tho Apostle’s life after a.d. 44 1 
And how are wo to determine what ho may or may nut have 
written, or how much or huw little ho may have seen of St. 
Paul in the later years of his lifo V 

(c) Ayaiiist 2 Peter. -Thi: dei)ondcnco of tho writer upon 
Jude is really fatal to the authenticity of the letter. Thu c^asc i.s 
parallel with that of the First Gospel. The composer of that 
nook has carefully worked over the Second Gospel in such a 
way that it is little likely that Matthew or any other Aimstle 
can have written it. So in the case of 2 Peter ; if it is de{ietideiit 
on Jude, it is improbable that Peter or any Apostle caii have 
penned it. (Attempts have been made to save t he rest of the 
letter by supposing ch. 2 to bo an interpolation dependent on 
Judo.) Further arguments against the authenticity of the 
Epistle are found in its late attestation, and in its reference to 
St. Paul's Epistles (3l«). 

(d) Agahist Jude . — ^Tho reference to the Apostles; the 

reference to ‘the Faith’; the 8up|>03cd similarity between 
the teaching combated and the teaching of the 2nd cent. Carpo- 
cratians. . , ^ , . „ . . 

(«) Tho question of the authorship of the J(dinnnme hpisiU'» 


IThe latest commentator, Oestwrley {Kxpimtnr'a Gr. TchI. 
iv. [19101), thinks that the arRumeiits for and against an early 
date are eipiallv balanced. Ho suggests that tho Epistle may 
have been writien by St. James, but that it was originally a 
great deal shorter than it now is. 

* Church iH the Homan Kmpirc'*, Lond. 1897, p. 282. 

3 So Pfleideror, Julicher, Cone, and others. 

4 .So von Sodon, Harnack, an<l recently Gunkcl (Die Schnftcn 

desNT,im). .. , ^ 

®So the most recent commentator. Hart, in Expositor » Gr. 
Te9t, v. (1910). 


is 80 closely eomieeted with tliO eomplieato<l (iuesli||ii uf Ute 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel that it i.s best tu pa^a t.lu iu 
over ill a cursory survey of N'l criticism like Ibo present. They 
are widely reganled as by tho same writer as lliu Fourth fJospi i, 
tliougll some would seiiarute thu Second and ’ritirtl KpistU i 
from tho First, aiul attribute them to a dilfercnt author. 

Thcs(j argil iiuMitH may iKt dividoJ into two cla.ssos : 
(1) liliMary, and (2) those which rest upon tho 
.siippusod hackground of ideas and of (‘eclesiasti<*al 
dovelopiiuMit suggested by tho writings in question. 
Tho argiimonls ol‘ tho first elasa are the most likely 
to leail to positive eoncliisioiis, and in one case they 
do .so, a.s IS recogni/ed l»y most critical writons, 
including some wlio in other respects come to 
conservative conclusions. It is generally admitted 
that the literary depmidenco of 2 I’eter on Jude 
rules out the Apostolic authorship of the former. 
Ifere, then, we have one case where t he (Jiurch 
has admitted into its (\anon a writing of a later 
date, lieeause it iMire an Aiiostolie name. But how 
«Ioes»it stand with (hii otlier writings’' Here the 
literary argument leads (o no mkJi positive re.sult. 

1 Peter may (hqu'iid on Homans and Kjihesians, 
hub St. Peter may have written it nevertheless. 
Jude shows aeqnaintaiiee with St. Paul’s Kpi^th*s, 
but ■why may not fhe .Tude to whom the l»d,ter has 
generally been assigncil have been so acquainted '' 
WJieii we turn to tlie firguments of the other (dass, 
they fail to carry i-onviction to minds which are 
not preposse.ssed with the conception tlint none of 
these writings can ho Apo.stolic. 

3. The Apocalypse. — Modern investigation has 
done much, and will do more, to re.scue this hook 
from the fetters of 1 radil ional linesof interpretation, 
and to reconstruct tins atmosphere in whicli it was 
WTitten, and in which tlierefore it ought to ho read 
and interpreted. The following are tlie main points 
at issue : — 

(1) The authorahip. It is now very widely hedd 
that Apocalypse and Fourth (jros]>el cannot ho by 
tho same author. This is, of course, not a now, 
hut an ancient critical inference (cf. Dionysin.^^ of 
Alexandria,///?. I'his. IfK\\\. 25. 15). (2)T/w({ntc. 
Wa.s tho book w ritten in the reign of JVero, or of 
Domitian? The majorit y of recent writers favour 
the later date.^ (3) hrpnidnice upon rnrlirr 
litcrainrr. Attempts liavo lieen made to sliow' that 
the hook in its present form is a Jewish Ai>oealypse 
re-edited by a Christian, or a eomposite work into 
which fragments of Jewdsh Apocalypses have 1 m.mmi 
loosely incorporated, 'i'hcse attempts at analysis 
of the structure of the book may lie saiil to havo 
faileil. 'I'he unity of purpose ami idea is ( 00 obvious. 
No doubt, the writer was deeply read in tho (J'P, 
and very probably also in current Jewisli Apoca- 
lyptic literature. But the book is no mere com- 
pilation of fragments of earlier writings. “ In 
another form, however, attempts to nrovo de- 
pendence of the writer upon tho past liavii met 
with suceess. Since the publication of (hinkel’s 
SvhitpJuutj unil (liana (1SB5) it has hecome increas- 
ingly clear that the writer has nuule very largo 
use of ancient mylli, and of language and symbol 
long current in Apocalyptic w idlings. Not, of 
course, that such borrowMiig is jiccnliar to him. 
The long stream of rrojilietic and A[)oea.lyi)tic 
speakers and writer.s from Isaiah downwards, not 
exeludiiig our Hord Ifim.sidf, have this in common, 
tliat they do not entirely create a new language as 
the vehicle of their teacliing, but largtdy adopt and 
borrow the wovtls ami symbols of an earlier age. 
To take a simple examjile, the writi*r of the A])oe.- 
alypse, like all the writers of tlie NT wdiere they 
are dealing with the future, burrows very largely 

1 So S\ve<<*, The Apoealftpse of John‘', Eond. 1997 ; and 
the Inivst roinmvMitator, Moffatt, in Hxjmitor's Gr. Test. v. 
(1919). 

3 Th.at. Hn* author may h»vn employed and worked Into tho 
scheme nt hia hook }X)rtion8 of earlier writings is, of coiirBe, 
quite probable, but difficult to prove. 
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from Diiniel. That, of course, will bo readily 
admitted. But modern invest i^^ation Ima penetrated 
liehind this .simple handin^f on of plirase and 
symiiol fnnn writer to wril«‘r, and has suUjL(ht to 
fcliow that iiiucIj of the common symbolism so 
traiismitte<l goes hack to a primitive mythology, 
the origin of wliich is hidden in the speculation of 
peoples whose histmy lies on the border line where 
history fades into the obscurity of legend. Tliis 
is, no doubt, largely true, and, if true, is of great 
importance for tlio right interpretation of the 
Apocaly])so. If the author is making use of an 
ancient myth, which has ^)assod through a long 
course of trans?nission, it is prohable that much 
of the detail which forms part of it will be repeated 
by him because it is already tliere, and therefore 
it has no particular signiiicaticc for Iiim. We shall, 
therefore, look for the outstanding ideas behind 
his jiictures, and not seek lo press a historicjil 
allu.sion, or a forecast of some detail of future 
history, out of every phrase and symbol. 

Summinj,- -li we turn now from this survey to 
a forecast of the future, there is reason to think 
that the NT criticism of the days to come will, if 
we may judge from the general tendency of the 
more recent writings, inoie ami more emancipate 
itself from tlio.se piejml ices which have iiia<Ie it a 
byword in the past. Tliere is much that is hope- 
ful. On the one hand, there is a readiness to 
admit that the larger part of the NT writings have 
quite correctly been assigned by tradition to the 
Ist century. On the other, there is not the same 
eagerness to maintain the correctness of tradition 
in all its details that once inspiretl writers of the 
conservative school. Such a popular Introduv.livn, 
as that of Peake (lOOD) may be taken as a good 
example of tlio newer spirit, wbicb is anxious 
neither to aflirm nor to deny traditional positions, 
but only to come to the conclusions to wliicli the 
evidence points, and to keep an open mind where 
the evidence is inconclusive. Of course, prejudices 
die hard, and the determination to keep the 
Catholic Epi.stlos out of the 1st cent, has still 
much life in it in Germany. But, speaking 
generally, there scciiia to be growing up a school 
of critical writers who are freeing themselves from 
the axiomatic dogmatism, whether theological or 
anti-traditional, of the past century. As this 
school inc-reases, it may be hopeil that, even with 
regard to the Gosiiels, sonictliing like a really 
scientitic inethoil ot inquiry may be reached. At 
present it must sadly be confessed that the 
Prolegomena for such an inquiry have yet to be 
W’ritten. 

Litiratcrb.— This la given in the footnotea. J. MofFatt's 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (Edin- 
burgh, IHII), \v}il<-h appeared too late to he UHed in this arti<!le, 
should he Hpe(‘irillv referred to, as the most <‘otnplete survey of 
the fluid of NT iTilifistn. See .also reviews of the hook by the 
prusuiit writer in Kxp'l\ May and June, 

W. C. Allen. 

CROMLECH. See Heath and Dlspo.sal of 
THE Dead (European). 

CROSS. — The cro.ss (Lat. crux) is the figure 
produced by two lines intersecling one another, 
usually at right angles. This figure gives rise to 
numerous varieties according to the direction of the 
limlw and the form of their extremities. W. Berry 
in liis Encychpaidia Heraldka mentions no fewer 
than 385 dillerent cro.sscs, but the greater nuniljer 
have scarcely any interest except for decorative art 
ami the science of heraldry. From tlie point of 
view of religious symlKdism the only important 
types are the following : the eiiuilateral cross, called 
also the (Jreek <toss (a in illustration) ; the so- 
calletl Latin cross (crux iumissa or capifata), in 
which the lower limb is longer than the three others 
(o) ; the Tau-shaped (potenefe or co 7 n 7 nissa) cross 


(c) ; the crux ansata or handled cross (^/) ; the 
crux dccussnta or St. Andrew’s cro.ss (c) ; the 
gammate cross (/) ; the Maltese or rayeil cros.s 
(g)\ tlie Jjorraine cross, wdtli double or triple 
traverse (h)\ the cross that is to say, 

mounted on steps (i). 

abode/ g h % 

Fio. 1. 

I. Non-Christian crosses.-;-!. The equilatei'al 
rroys. —The equilateral cross, like the straight line, 
the curve, the circle, the crescent, the triangle, 
etc., forms so simple and natural a geometrical 
figure that in many instances it coulu not fail to 
present itself s]>ontancously to the imagination in 
<iue8t of a sign to indicate anything that extends 
ill the principal directions of space— tlie sky, the 
earth, rays of light, the wind-rose, etc.— and, by 
an extension of meaning, to stand for the alistract 
notion of space itself. It is ca.sy to understand 
how, in the symbolism of some pcojiles, the cross 
may have served as a conventional representation of 
certain material objects wliose contour it suggests 
— birds on the wing, men with outstretched arm.s, 
a double-headed hammer, the bow and drill appar- 
atus for producing fire, etc. But, everywhere, it 
may be said to have been used, above all, to repre- 
sent radiation or spaced 

Thus we find that tlie equilateral cross was 



Fio. 2.'-* 


adopted by the Chaldjco-Assyrians as the symliol 
of tne sky and of its god Aim (see fig. 2, a). The 



Fio. 8.» 

same peoples represented the sun and its eight 
regions by a circle from which eight rays pro- 
a b 

V t 

PiO. 4.< 

ceeded (2, 6). By coujiling these rays in nairs there 
was produced the radiated cross which tne king of 

1 At the name time it munt not bo forgotten that the crona, 
like the triangle and other geometric figures, is aometimea 
merely ornamental in origin, with no symbolic aignifleance 
whatever. 

* See Kawlinaon, WAI, vol. il. pi. 48, 

*See Perrot - Chipiez, i. 308; of. Layard, Mmxmeide (/ 
Nmeoeh, 1840-53, pi. iv. 

4 See Schliemann, llios, Paria, 1885, No. 1959. 
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Assyria wore suspended round Ms neck, like the 
cross worn by a ("oinniander in our oiders of 
knightlioml (see fig. 3). 

Schliemann lias noted the presence of the cross 
iiism the pottery and the whorls of the Troud. 
The solar meaning of this symliol is attested 
by its alternating witli the rayed disk. At times 
the two emblems appear in juxtaposition (sec 
fig. 4, «). 

Among the Greeks the scefitre of Apollo as.sumes 
at times the form of a cross (cf. coin of Gailienus 
reproduced in Victor Duruy’s Hist, dua Homani.a^ 
Paris, 1885, vol. viii. p. 4*2), lig. 4, b. The cross is 
associated with the representation of Castor and 
Pollux, perhaps in <»rder to emphasize their stellar 
cliarjicter (so on coin of Oracalla). 

In India likewise the equilateral cross alternates 
with the rayed disk. On an amuent coin repro- 
duced by General Cunningham {Bhiha Topcs^ 1854, 
pi. XXXI.) the branchc.s of the cross terminate in 
arrow-heads (see lig. 5). 


Fio. 6. 

Among the Gauls, as well as among the jieoples 
belonging to the Bronze period, the cross appears 
frecuiently on pottery, jewels, and coins (see G. 
de Mortillet, Lc Sujne ae la croix avant h chris- 
tianismCi Paris, 18^, n. 44 fi’.). Here again the 
emblem is clearly solar (see fig. 6). On the 


Fia. 0.1 

statuette of a Gaulish deity, discovered in Franco 
in the department of Cote d'Or, we seo (he tunic 
covered all over with <;ro.sses. TIio god, wlio is 
Sued his (on whom cf, Kenel, Religions de la Gnnle 
avant le ehristianisinef Paris, 1906, pp. 252-257), 
holds in one hand the mallet w'hich symbolizes the 
thundcrlxilt, and in the other a jar or olla (see 
fig. 7). 



Fio, 7.* 

The cross is found in like manner in Mexico, in 
Peru, and nlxive all in Central America, where its 

1 See Flouest, Deux siHes de laraire^ Paris, 1886, pi. xvii. 

* See Revue Celtique, 1870, p. 2. 


presence ujxm religious monuments did nf)t fail 
to astonish the companions and the snccossois of 
(^)himbu.s, who saw in it a trace of a viMt paid by 
St. Thomas, the apostle of the Indies {scm* i.'ongri's 
enternat. des Americanistes^ vol. i., Brussels, 1879, 
p. 601 If.). We km)W nowfulnys that these crosses 
are designed in allusion to the four (piarters from 
which lain comes, and consequently to the winds 
that blow from the four cardinal points (see (1. 
Mallery, in 10 RHKW, 1893). The cross of pre- 
('o)umbiin Aimnica is a vcrilahle ‘ wind-ro.se,’ and 
we can ]iciccive how it thus became, among the 
Toltecs, the symbol <if the god who dispenses the 
celestial waters, 'Plahic (sec Beville, Relufions 
du Mextqne, I’aris, 1HH.5, p. 91 [also in Fug. tr.]). 
According to Beville, the Mexican cross was called 
the *trce of fecundity* or the ‘tree of life.* 
There has been found in the ruins of l*alcnqu6 
a bas ielief representing peisons in the act of 
adoration before a eioss, on which rests a fan- 
tastic bird, more or less resembling a parrot. 
Perhaps this was the symbol of (he god Quetzal- 
coatl (the feathered serpent), who himself also, 
according to Beville, stands for a god of the wind 
{op. cit. p. 82; see also Thomas W’ilson, The Swas- 
tikay 1896, p. 933 6*.). For a cross, representing 
the four w inds, as thought of by the I)alv(»tas, see 
fig. 8. 



The arrow at the top of tliiu rross marks (he piereliitr Mast of 
the north winrl. Onee the* north wi?nt is lo(‘file<l at ttic head of 
the rroHH, the cast wind will hi? syniholi/ed hy the heart, whit^h 
in the human )»CMly is placed umjfr the Jelt arm. The south 
wind is pictured l»y the sun, as it shines from the ri'KOon of 
Jluht and warmth, and the wtjst wind l»y a sUar, as it blows 
from the region of the night. 

But the Amerit'an cross may have assumed also 
a solar or stellar cliaracter, if one may judge from 



Fin. 9.2 

the alx)ve figure (9), which has been met witli on 
shells found in the mounds of New Mexico ; and 



Fro. 1<).3 

from those, not Ic.^^s signilie.ant (10), which have 
been found among the Dakota pictographs. See, 
further, following article. 

1 See W liBliWy flg. 12‘Z5. 

2 See Holmes, in H RBEW, p. 282. 

8 See Garrick Mallery, in to RBEWyt^ 1118-1120. 
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Among tlic (’liinese, the equilateral cross in 
scrihed within a wjuarc, m , st ands for the earth. 

According to Samuel lieal [Imliuu AtiHquarif^ 
issn, j», (»7) tiu-ie is found in ('hina oven the 
dictum ‘(iod la^liioned tlie earllj in tin* form of a 
cross.’ It is curious to nu'ct witli an analogous 
symbolism in a (’Inin-h l'’athor. ‘The asjxu't of 
the cross,’ writes .lerome {Coin, in d/orcam), ‘ what 
is it hut the form of the world in its four dina*- 
tions? s'/irrir.s' eriiris, qnui csf ni.u furma 

qinuh'titti mmidi ^\. The east is represented hy 
the toj), the north by the right limb (looking/y<o>/ 
the cross), the south hy the left, the west hy the 
lower portion.’ 

2. Th'. handled crosa and I he eross potenede , — The 
2 )ofeii(:tc form Xi l>roduccd hy sunju’essing the 
upper limb of the Latin eross, is called also the Tail 
cross, hecausii it reproduces the form of the (Jrcck 
letter 'J\(u. The magical virtue which <lown to 
our own day has been attrihutoil to this sign 
ow’cs its origin unquestionably to the veneration 
paid by the Kgyptians from their ] ire- historic days 
to the handleil cross, or krif of life, represented 
by a cross ^uditiret: surmount cil by a bamllc (see 
fig. IJ). This cross, wliich is met with on the 
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most ancient nionumcnts of the Egyptian mon- 
archy, is frequently to be seen in the hand of 
a god, a priest, or a, king. Arclncologists have 
inaintairuid by turns tliat it reiir<*,sents a Nilomoter 
(PJuekc), tlie key of a canal-lock (Zoegn), a jar 
upon an altar ( Ungarelli), a degimerate form of 
the ■winged globe (Layard), a phallus (.labloriski), 
the loin-cloth worn hy the Egyptians (Sayce), In 
the paintings on the tombs it appears U» be em- 
ployed liy the diviniti<‘s to aw’aken the dead to 
a newv life. The following inscription may be 
read upon a bas-relief «»f th<? l‘2th dynasty, where 
the goddess Anukit is seen liohling the extremity 
of the handled cross to the nostrils of the king 
Usertesen ill. : ‘I give thee life, stability, purity, 
like Jta, eternally.’ Elsewhere the ideogram 
formed by the handled cross in the hiiwoglyphic 
script, ‘t’ (pnmounced ankh), signifies ‘life,’ ‘living’ 
(E. M. Loemuns, Manufl de laiapte n/i/ptininr^ 
Ghent, lvS5S7, jd. 1, [j. 4(i), AVhatever m.*iy lie the 
material object of which the liandled cross is the 
representation, its abstract sense is not doubtful : 
it IS a symbol of life, of the vital germ, and it is 
not without reason that it has been called the Icc/f 
oflifed 
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From Egypt the kri/ of life, now' becrome n 
magical and nropitiatory sign, sjiread to tho 
Plucnicians ami then to the W'hole Semitic W'orld. 


• I how 

MuiistiT, 1: 


owovor, Wipdoiuann, Ilclitjion der alien Agppler, 
. s‘.K», ]). ifo f. , who iiKiiiiUiiiis that the ankh connotes 
iiH-rily a l>nn(l <)r fillfl, .'uul is only hniiionyjiiotis with ankh, 
life. «o that ‘ it ini's rioLliinjr to fh) with a criiSM.' 

J Iroin a coin of I’a^ihos (r/.S. vol. i. fasc. i. p, 6). 
n t'arlha',iii (Iturclay V. lleiwl. Vtnns in the 

lfrihi<h Mynennt, hiindon, IHSl, pi. xxw.. No. m 

r roin int £1^:1108 of Sars.tiniu (.1. Mpimut, rierren gravies de la 
Haute Asie, Pans, lSb3-&5, \ol. ii. pp. 250, ‘258). ' 


Its jiresencc bas been noted on bas-reliefs, tombs, 
jiottery, jewels, coins, from 8arilinia to Susiana, 
along the shore of Africa, in Fhrygia, Palestine, 
and MesojMitainia. Uiion monuments of Pluciii- 
<‘ian or llittite origin it is held in the hands of 
kings or jiriests, as with tlie Egyptians, and is 
associated with the tree of life and the lotus flower. 
Its extreme symbolical importance led the peoples 
who borrowed it from the Egyptians to combine it 
with such emblems of their own as jiresented an 
analogous form or suggested a cognate idea. Thus 
the Plifcnicians derived from it a mixed emhleni, 
in which the handled eross is graft e.d upon the 
cone representing the goddess Astarte or Tanit, 
‘ .‘-he who gives life’ (.‘<ee lig. 1‘2). 

The Greeks {inthrojioniorphosed it so as to repro- 
duce the fcaturi's of tluiir goddesses of life — 
Aphrodite, llarmonia, Artemis of Eiihesus, etc. 
(.see lig. IH). 



Fio. 13. 

AVith tho Gauls the X comes to stand for tho 
hammer of 'I'Jior, which was regarded not only as 
an (‘iigine of destruction, hut also, after the manner 
of tho storm, as an insti iimenbof life and feeumlity. 
Even with the Eg 3 q)tians the two-headed mallet, 

became in the hieroglyjihs a Latin cross, 

with the meaning of ‘crusher,’ ‘avenger’ (do 
JTarlez, ‘ liC Cnlte. do la (uoix iivaiit hi ehris- 
tianisme’ in La Science, e.athol iqiie., 15th Feb. ISDO, 
p. 163). 

In Egypt there have been found a whole series 
of signs which mark t he transition from a handled 
cross, or cross an.s'afa, to* the chi-rho, or mono- 
gram of Christ (see tig. 14). 

I f f ^ x 

l-'Ki. 14.:‘ 

The handled eross or a similar sign is met with 
also in India (see lig. 15), and in America, wliero 


Fia. 15.-* 

it is found engraved on monuments in tho ruin.s 
of I’alenqmS as well as on the pieces of jiottery. 
recovercil from the mounds. 

* Ijcnoriiiarit, in GA. 1876, p. 68. 

J*. iX'ciianjiP, Mythologie de la Grt'ce antique, 1879, fi>f. 145. 

3 Chi-rho8 of Phifm (Letronne, ‘ Ua Croix ansi^e a-t-t*llw «:‘t6 
employee iwur exprinuirle monoffratniue dii Christ ?’ in MAIBL, 
vol. xvi. pi. i. flffH. 47, 48, 49). 

4 On a silver ingot (Etiw. B. Thomas, in tho Numieinatio 
Chronicle, vol. iv., new scries, pi. xi.). 
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In a Maya niaiiUHcript two oorstnis apucar to 
I)e ill tlie act of adoration before a tree which 
alfectH the form T> wlierc a parrot-like bird 
lias taken the place of the upper arm of the cross 
(see lig. 16). 



Fio. 16.1 


3. T’/wJ gamiiiatG crosfi, or gammadio7t, — This 
cross derives its name from tlie fact that it can 
be resolved into four gamma.’t joined at right 
angles (see lig. 17). In spite of its aj)parently 
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compli(?ated structure, it is, next to the e<|uilatcral 
cross, the form most widely (lifluHed throughout 
all antiquity. It has been mot with on torra-cotta 
articles at Hissarlik, from the time of the second 
or burnt city. In Greece proper and tlie islands of 
the Archipelago it makes its appearance first upon 
articles of pottery with geometrical ornaments, 
which form the second period of Greek ceramics. 
It is frequent upon the ancient vases of Cyprus, 
Ithodes, and Athens. Upon an Athenian vase, in 
a burial scene, it appears thrice repeated before 
the funeral car. Ujion a vase of Thera it accom- 
panies the image of the Persian Artemis. Else- 
where it adorns the riilva of an Asiatic goddess. 
Upon a vase now at Vienna it appears as an orna- 
ment on the breast of an Apollo standing njwn 
a qiutdriga (cf. Goblet d’Alviella, The Migration 
of Symbols ^ London, 1894, pi. i.). It Injcanie a 
favourite symbol on coins, and passed along with 
the other monetary symbols of the Greeks into the 
numismatic art of all tlie Mediterranean people.s. 

This cross is also fonml engraved upon those hut- 
shaped funeral urns which have lieen dug uj) in the 
terrnmares of N. Italy. It likewise appears on 
the jewels and the weapons, not only of Gallic, but 
also of German and Scam! inavian people.s. * In com- 
pany with the wheel and the thunderiiolt, it adorns 
the votive altars of tlie Gallico-Koman period, from 
Aquitaine to Great Britain. In the t^aucasus it 
has been noted upon weapons and jewels which go 
back to the Bronze period. In Lycaonia, on a 
Hittite monument, it is intro<luccd as an ornament 
on the border of the rolie of a person engaged in 
oftering sacrifice. 

In India, where it bears the name of smastika 
(from ‘well,’ and asti, ‘it is’) when the limbs 

1 S HBKW, im, p. 

® In the north it has received the imivig fylfot (‘ many -footed '), 
but the assimilation implied in this name is very uncertain. 
Bee, further. Renet, op. cit. pp. 217-220. 


are bent towards tlie right (fig. 17, o), and samuif!- 
tika when they are turned to (he left (lig. 17 , h)^ 
it is already found upon the domino-shaped ingots 
of .silver which preceued the use of coins, and tlicu 
uiMHi the coins thcinsclve.s. The Bmhlhists em- 
ployed it largely. A notable instancf^ of i(s um*, 
along with othc symboN, is in the classi<{il 
representation of the linddluipada, or fool[)rint of 
Buddha (see fig. 19), among tlie bas-reliefs of the 
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famous strqya of Amaravati. It passed, no doubt , 
along with Buddhism, into the iconography of 
China and .Japan, wliere it occniiios a pre eminent 
place on the jicdestal of Biidclhist statues, and 
even at times adorns the breast of Buddha and the 
Bodliisattvas.* In China, moreover, the swastika 
found a place among the written characters, whore 
it conveys the notion of ‘plurality,’ and, by ex- 
tension, of ‘abundance,’ ‘prosperity,’ ‘long life’ 
(Thomas Wilson, The. Swastika, p. 799). The same 
is the case in .Japan, wliere, according tode Millouo, 
it represents the number 10,0(X), and conseiiinmtJy 
the idea of abundance and prosperity [USA/., 1881, 
p. 191]). The Empress Wu (684-7U4) of the Tang 
uyna.sty decreed tliat it sliould be usc<l as a sign for 
the .sun (Yang y Yu, in Wilson’s Swastika, jil. ‘2). 

Even at ilie jircsmit day tlie Hindus make 
frequent use of this Jigure, whicli they may trace 
in their account books and, on certain occasions, 
oil the tbresliold of their houses. According to Sir 
George Biidwood,* they distinguish clearly between 
the swastika and {\\a sanvasUka , the first represent- 
ing the male i>rinciplo and the god Ganesa, tlie 
second the female principle and the goddess Kali. 
In an extended sense, the first stands for the sun 
in his diurnal course, or for light and life; the 
second for night .and desl ruction. Tlie sect of tlm 
Jains in India has chosen the swastika as the 
emblem of the seventh of their twenty-four s.aints, 
or Tirthanknras (Colehrooke, ‘On the daiiias,’ in 
Asiatic Hescarches, Calcutta, 1788-18:10, p. :108). 

The gamniute cross h.as been met with sporadic- 
ally also on bronze articles among the Ashantis 
of Africa; and also on native implements from 
l^iraguay, Costa Bica, and Yucatan. In the 
ancient Maya city of Mayapfin it adorned a stone 
slab whicli IK) re also (he im.ago of the solar disk, 
exactly as in Gaul, Italy, Asia Minor, East Tialia. 
In N. America it is seen among the crosses engraved 
on .shell and copper ornaments from the iuoutkIh, 
and the I’uehlo linlians still use it to decorate their 
trinkets, bead ne<*klaees, baskets, and rugs.-* 

bVom the eirciimstanees in which the gammate 
cross hiis been traeeil or employed, it follows that, 
in every instance in which a symbolical meaning 
lia.s l)ecn attributed to it, it is a sign of good omen, 

1 Tlie Buddha Aniitubha (MuHt'C nuliiiet) ; also in Wilson’s 
Swastika, pi. i. 

2 Old Itecords of the India Ojfke, Titaulon, iKdl, p. xf. 

» See d’Alviclla, 1 (ravers U t'ar Wed, Brussels, 1900, p. 100. 
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of propitiation and bc»e<liction, an emblem of 
prosperity, of life, of safety [llio sn unastikn.^ where 
a distinetioii is drawn between the two foriiis of 
the j;aiiiinnte eross, is an tjxceplion which proves 
the rulej. Jhit whence comes tliis general function 
of Iuek-hriiijL(cr and talisman? 'I'liere is scarcely a 
synibol wliicli has j;iven rise to such diverse inter- 
pretations. Afen iiave seen in it, fi.f/., running 
w'ater (Waring), the air or the god of tlio air (li. P. 
Greg), fire or the how and drill apparatus for pro- 
ducing fire (Kmile Ibirnonf), tlie lightning (W. 
8cli>vartz), the female sex (George Jiirdwood), 
the union of the two sexes (J. Tloirman), a Pali 
monogram (General Gunningham), the reunion of 
the fo\ir castes of India (Fred. Pincott), the nautilus 
[Gr. TToXijTrocs, cf. the fylfut'\ (Frederick Houssay), 
cranes flying (Karl von aen Steinen), the primitive 
god of the Indo-Europeans (de Zrnigroclzki), the 
sun in his course round the heavens (Ludwig 
Miillcr, Percy Gardner, Edw. B. Thomas, Max 
Muller, lleiiri (>aidoz, Goblet d’Alviella). 

It miglit even be maintained, on (he strength 
of the monuments, that, after having served ns a 
symlK)! of the sun in motion, the gammate cross 
came to symliolize a-stronornical motion in general, 
and thus to l>e applied to the moon, the stars, the 
sky itself, and to everything that appears to move 
of itself — water, wind, lightning, fire, etc. In this 
way it would readily become a symlsd of jirosperity, 
fertility, blessing, or the appurtenance oi such 
deities as secured the development of man and of 
Nature (see figs. 20, 21). 


Solar ucttiuniadion.i Lunar eauiniadion.S 

Fio. 20. Fiq. 21. 

The question may bo asked whether the gammate 
cross can be assigned to a single birlhplace. Its 
two most an<!icnt known hahitals are : the one in 
the burnt city of the mins at llissarlik, the other 
among the ternnnares of N. Italy. It is possible 
that both of these districts hornJwed it from the 
valley of the Danube during the Bronze ago. From 
these tw'o centres it may have sjiread — while retain- 
ing its donhlc Hignilicance as a solar synibol and 
as a sign of life or of blessing — on the one liarid, 
towards the west, to the extremities of (he Celtic 
and German world ; on the other, towards the east, 
by W7iy of the Caucasus, India, CJiiria, and Japan. 

Again, has the gammate (iross of ( he New World 
an independent origin? The supposition is by no 
means inadmissible that it arose sjMintaneously, 
But the answer to this question depends in some 
pleasure upon whether infiltrations of Asiatic 
iconography did not make their w'ay across the 
ocean during the era of pro-Colnmban civilization. 
And this is a problem wnieh appears to be yet far 
from being solved. 

II. The Christian cross. — The cross in the 
Christian sense is the erravpi^ or lignum iiifclixy a 
W'ooden post surmounted by a cross- beam, to which 
the Komans, following the example of the Greeks 
and th(^ Easterns, nailed or attached certain classes 
of c.endeiiined criminals till they died. The fact 
that ilosus sud’erod denth on tfio cross lias con- 
verted (his infamous figure into a .symbol of 

*'* gaxUoUy 

{Humimmiic Chronicle, vol. xx. (No. 8J 


resurrection and salvation. ‘I determined to 
know among you nothing save Jesus Christ and 
liim crucified,^ writes St. Paul (1 Co 2^). The 
early Christians saw the cross in all the inter- 
secting lines which presented themselves to their 
view in ordinary life, in art, in Nature. The ‘ sign 
of the cross’ was their favourite symbol. *At 
every Htej), at every inoveiiient, at every coming 
in and going out,’ wrote Tertullian at the beginning 
of the 3rd cent, {de Corona, 3), ‘in putting on 
our clothes and our shoes, in the batli, at table 
in the evening, lying down or sitting, whatever 
attitude we assume, wo mark our foreheads with 
a little sign of the cross.’ Moreover, Cliristians 
had to ihifend thtmiselves against the charge of 
pagans that tlicy paid iwloration to the cross like 
an idol. ‘ Crmcs non colimus nec ojdfmms,* wrote 
Minucius Felix.* But it is plain that the great 
mass of Christians attached a magical value to 
this sign. At all overita they used it as a form of 
exorcism, a means of warding off umdean spirits. 
One of the most ancient portable crosses, found 
in a Christian tomb at Home, bears the inscription : 

* Crnx est vita mihi ; mors, inimi-ce, tihi ’ (‘ The 
cross is life to rne ; death, () enemy [the devil], to 
thee’). Soon the cross came to work miracles of 
itself. People went the length of marking cattle 
with it to protect them from disease.* 

'riie cross, according to a Bonian Catholic archm- 
ologist, P. Oidroii, is more tlian a figure of Christ ; 
it is in iconography Christ Himself or His symlxil. 

* Thus a h^gend lias been created around it as if it 
were a living being ; thus it has been made the 
hero of an epopee germinating in the Apocirypha ; 
growing in the Golden Legend ; unfolding and 
completing itself in the works of sculpture and 
painting from the 14th to the 16th century.’* 
This is an allusion to the celebrated mystical poem 
of Giacomo da Varaggio (13th ccnt\iry), where 
it is related how, af(er the death of Auam, Seth 
planted upon his tomb a branch taken from the 
tree of life. When the slip had grown into a tree, 
Moses obtained from it Ins magic rod. Solomon 
took from it the wood for his temple. Finally, 
the executioners of Jesus cut from it the materials 
for fashioning the cross. This cross, buried upon 
Golgotha, was disinterred in the time of the 
empress Helena; and the Church commemorated 
its discovery by appointing H»e 3rd of May (13th 
Sept, in the Eastern Churcli) as the annual festival 
of the Inmntio Cmcis, Carried off by Chosroes, 
it was miraculously recovered by Heraolius four- 
teen years later, m honour of which event the 
Clmrcn instituted another annual festival on the 
14th of Sept., the Kxaltatio Crucis. liOSt once 
more after the Muslim invasion, it is to reappear 
finally in the sky at the end of the world. 

The Holy Cross hod its special churches as it 
had its festivals ; not a few cities even we.re named 
in its Iionour. Tims Boruan Catholic writers 
admit that the cross lias become the object of a 
veritable cult. ‘The cross,’ writes Didron {loc. 
cit.), ‘has received a w’orship similar, if not equal, 
to tiiat of Christ; this sacred wood is adcired 
almost equally w ith God Himself.’ Many churches 
possess, amongst their miraculous relics, alleged 
fragments of the cross. A legend, intended to 
exjilain tlieir abundance, relates that these frag- 
ments had the miraculous prerogative not only of 
healing diseases, but even of reproducing and 
multiplying themselves indefinitely. 

Strangely enough, the early Cliristians, in spite 
of the importance they attaclied to the cross, 
refrained from reproducing it in their iconography. 

1 Migne, PL Hi. 846. 

ItossI, JhUktino di Areh. Crintiana, 1873, p. 138; see, 
further, art. Charms and AuuiiVTS (Chr.), vol. iii. p. 420. 

s P. Didron, Histoire de Dieu, 1843, p. 851. 
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During the fjr.st three centuries (witii nosKil>ly a 
ninglo exception, that of the equilateral ciomh eut 
on a sej)ulc,liral inscription, which de Rossi helicvcs 
may be assigned to tlio end of the 2nd or the 
beginning of tlie 3rd cent.) the cross of (’lirist is 
invariably dissiinulated under the form *)f an 
object which recalls its image: a tride.nt, an 
anchor (sco ligs. 22, 23), a ship with rigging; or 
under the forms of the cross already employed by 
other cults . the cross potcnc6e and the gaminate 



cross. The cross potenedet according to certain 
arclueologists, is, hy the way, tlie form which 
most accurately recalls the instrument of cruci- 
fixion ciniiloyea by the Romans. 

At tlie close of the 3rd cent, the Christians 
designated Jesus Christ hy a monogram composed 
of the first two letters of ’IrjtTovs Xpiards, X or 
of XPto-rAs, The addition of a transverse 

har, ^ or exhibits the cross or, better still, 
Christ upon the cross, especially when, by an after 
pro<!es8 of simplification, the rhi-rfio becomes 
or "1“. Further, the Latin cross already appears 
upon certain coins of ("onstantine, altbmigh this 
emperor, true to his policy of religious cch'cticisni, 
shows no scruple about introducing on the same 
coins represcMitations of Mars or Ajiollo as gods. 
Julian, of course, suppressed liotli cross and 
chi-rfio. Bub, after las time, the cross finally 
takes its place upon coins and even upon the 
Imperial dindom. At the same time it asserts 
itself under its proper form in funeral inscriptions, 
U]K)n altars, reliquaries, lamps, jewels, and even 
upon the facades of houses and tlie tops of hasiUca^y 
where it takes tlio place of the monogram ; and 
before long it may be seen furnishing tlie ground 
plan of cliurchcs. In the 5th cent, the employ- 
mcTit of the cross ptdencH Iwcomos rare except in 
Celtic countries, wiicro it continues to show itself 
in inscriptions. In like manner the gaminate 
cross now appears only spoiwlically, in the west 
and the north of Ihnope, upon tombstones and 
sacerdotal vestments. 

The so-callcd Latin cross and the eijuilateral 
cross were at lirst employed without discrlminalioii. 
Only gradually did the ciiuilatcral come to lie the 
specialty of the East, and the form with unequal 
limbs that of the West. 

As to the crucifix, i.o. a cross with the body of 
Jesus nailed (xi it, this re i) resell tat ion docs not 
make its appearance till tne 7tli century. The 
art of the Middle Ages w as not slow to heighten 
its realism still more. But at tlie same time a 
distinction was draivn hetw'ccn the cross of the 
l^assion, wliicli is accompanied by all the inqde- 
ments of crucilixion, and the cross of the Resur- 
rection, with which Jesus ascends to heaven. 
The first is painted sometimes green, liecause it 
was cut from a tree ; .sometimes red, because it 
was stained with the blood of Christ. 'Die second 
is painted sometimes blue, the colour of the sky ; 
sometimes wliile, as symbolizing tlie invisible 
Divinity. Tt is this last which is curried at the 
heail of processions. 

The cross became a hierarchical symbol in tlie 

1 Seo T. Roller, Les Catacombes de Home, raris, 18«1, vol. L pi. 
xix. nos. 8 and 11. 
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Chur<*.li. Thus the Rope has the privilege of 
having carried before him a cross with three 
bars, while cardinals and archbishops have to be 
content with two, and bishops with one. 

Finally, the cross served also in the prime of the 
Middle Ages as a symbol of certain popular riglits. 
Such were the market crosses in Germany, which 
implied the inunicijial jurisdiction ; the perrov^, or 
cn)ss<*a mounted upon a column, which in certain 
towns of Belgium and Germany were regarded as 
an enihlem of pirisdiction, and even as the palladium 
of local liberties. When Charles the Bold wislied 
to punish the inhabitants of Idfege, lie carried away 
their j)crrun and set it uj) for six years at Bruges. 

For n number of centuries tlie phrase ‘ to take 
the cross’ meant to devote oneself to fight the 
infidels. Hence the orders of knighthood and the 
crosses of honour, the liestowal of wliicli has now 
nothing to do with religion. 

After all that we have said, it is needless to 
stop to examine theories, anciimt or modern, which 
seek to claim a pagan origin for the Christian 
cross, on the ground that earlier cults liad cruci- 
form signs among their symlsilisni, while others 
would discover in pre-Christian crosses lueligura- 
tions of the Crucifixion. Wo must content our- 
selves with referring the reader to tlie respective 
supporters of these theories {e.g. Emile Burnouf, 
Galiriel de Mortilleb, Moiirant Brock, Abl>6 
Ansault, etc.). 

liiTKRATURK.— i. Geskral.-], A. Martlgnv, Dietionnaire 
den antiquities chr^tiennes, Paris, IStr), s.v. ‘ Croix ' ; Gabriel de 
MortUlet, Le Signe de la croix- avant U christianisme, Paris, 
ISCO; E. Bunsen, Das Spnltol det Krevzes l>ei alien Mafionen, 
Berlin, 1870 ; B. Burnout, La Science des religions^ Paris, 1870 ; 
Mourant Brock, The Cmss, Ueathen and Chrutfian, Ixnidon, 
1879 ; W. H. Holmes, ‘ 'i'he Cross iiMed as a Hynibol by the 
ancient Americans,* in Trans, of the A nthropolngicai Svdety of 
America, Washington, 1883, vol. ii. ; Hochart, ‘ Le S.vmbole de 
la croIx,’ in Annales de la Faculty des Lettres de Bordeaux, 
1880, no. 1; W. Wilson Blake, The Cross, Ancient and 
New York, 1888 ; Ansault, ‘ I^e Culte de la croix avant 
Jt^sus-Christ,’ In the French review, Le Correspondent, 2r»th 
Ocl. 1889, p. lOSf. ; C. de Harlez, ' J<e CuHc du la croix avant 
lo ohrintianjsine,' in the Knench review, La Sriimce catholique, 
Iftth P’eb. JH90; F. Cabrol, art, ‘Croseand Orncifix,' in Catholic 
hJncf/clopu-dia, New Vork, vol. iv. ; J. Roinilly Allen, Early 
Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ireland, Iiondon, 
1887. 

ii. On the (lAMMAtiJON on swastika - L. Miiller, Det 
saaknMte Jlagekors, Ctojwnhagen, 1877; E. Thomas, ‘The 
Indian Swastika ami its WcHti rii (Counterpart*,’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1880; R. P. Greg, 'The Fylfot and Swastika,’ in 
Archceologia, 1885, p. 29.311. ; G. Dumoutier, ‘I,c Swastika ct 
la roue solairo en Chino,’ in Re.rue d'ethnugraphie, Paris, 1886, 
vol. iv. p. 3*27 f. ; Goblet d’ Alvieila, ‘ De la croix gainin^'e ou 
swastika,’ in Bulletins de V Academic royale de Belgique, 1889; 
D. G. Brinton, ‘The Ka-ti. the Swastika, and tlie Cross in 
America,’ in Proceedings of the. Awer. Philosophical Society, 
vol. xxvi., 1889, p. 177 If. M. de Ztnigrodzki has collected, in 
various publications, all the known instances of the ifiimmadion 
(see his Gesehiehte der Swastika, Brunswick, 1890, and his 
Przeglad arehcoloji, Krakow, 1902). As for the literature on 
the suhUH-t, Thomas Wilson mentions In the Appendix to his 
work The Swastika (Washington, 189ti), 114 hooks and articles, 
licsides his own, dealing with the gaminate cross. 

GOMLKT D’ALVJELLA. 

CROSS (Amcri(tan). — 'J’Jm appearance of the 
cross symbol among the .semi-eivilized and .savage 
peoples of America in all jirobafiility admits of a 
gciiuiiiG two-fold interpret atioii. Tt amalgamates 
in nil likelihood two cognate ideas; (1) that of the 
cro.s.s as a .symbol of tlie four winds belonging to 
or emanating from tlie four canlinal points ; (2) 
that of the ‘world tree,’ ‘tree of life,’ or * tree of 
our flesh’ (Mexican 7'onarafju(fhuitl), analogous in 
some ways to the SeaiKliiiavmn Yggdnisil, or cosmic 
tree, whose roots surrounded tlie nniverse. The 
first, in its pictorial and mural form, wa,s probably 
evolved from the second as an art convention. 
There can be no (luestioii of the genuine aboriginal 
character of tlie moss symbol as found in America. 
Its origin .appears to liave been analogous to that 
of the symiMd in use in tlic Old WorbT— evolution 
from a symbol of tlie four cardinal points; but 
any liypothesis of its iuqxirtation from Europe 
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or Asia would rtM|uire nmcli weightier proof of 
Europoan or Asiatic colonization than has yet 
been advanced, and is easil;/ discounted hy the 
unqucwtioiiahle signs of its wide spread aboriginal 
use throughout the American continent. 

On tlio discovery of Yucatan, where the lieu- 
tenants of Cortes found crosses at Cozumel and 
elsewhere, the wildest thoori(?8 were propounded 
to account for their appearance in the ISew World. 
These crosses were aiwut 3 ft. in height, and were 
usually found in ari enclosure called tcopan, or the 
buildings surrounding a temple. The Spanish mis- 
sionaries helicvcd that they had been introduced 
by the apostle St. Thomas, or that early Spaiii.sh 
colonists, driven out by the Moors, had souglit 
refuge in America, and had brought with them 
the sacred symbol. The missionaries then pro- 
ceeded to inquire after rcprcsontatioii.s of the 
Crueitixioii itself, and it wa.s discovered that one 
had existed in pictorial form on a manuscript 
which had been buried to prevent its destruction 
by the invaders, but which had subsequently 
rotted underground. Tliis figure undoubtedly 
represented a human sacrifice to the Sun, always 
intended in Mexicjo when the word *Cod’ {TeMl) 
was employo<l, as in the present instance, without 
any indication of the particular deity which the 
figure was meant to represent. 

I. As a symbol of the four winds.- -As a symbol 
of the four (tardiual points from which the winds, 
and therefore the rains, came, the cross was well 
entitled to the dcsi^ation of ‘ tree of our life ’ in 
the arid climate of Yucatan, To each quarter of 
the heavens a quarter of the ritual year belonged. 
The Aztec goddess of rains, Chalchiuuitlicuo, bore 
a croas in her hand, as most of the principal deities 
of Egyptian mytholo<^ carry a cognate symbol, 
the ankhj or ‘ key of life ’ ; and, in the feast cele- 
brated in her honour in the early spring, victims 
w'cre nail'ed to a <;rosH and shot with arrow's. 
Quetzaleoatl, as god of the winds, is represented 
as carrying a spec.ies of cross, and nia robes 
wx*re decorated with cruciforiri symbols. The form 
which we find, for exanqjle, in the famous bas- 
relief of Palenqu6, and W'hich was also discovered 
upon the temple w alls of Cozumel, Popayaii, Cun- 
dinamarca, and elsewhere, was undoubtedly a 
conventional form evolved from that of a tree, 
consisting of the lower part of the trunk and two 
cross -branches. The Mayan designation of the 
cross was indeed Vahom c/ie, * the tree erected or 
set up.’ In the Palcnqu6 cross, at the ends of the 
branches knobs appear, which are probably in- 
tended to indicate leaves or fruit. On the summit 
is perched a bird, probably a turkey, docked out 
in the brilliant plumage of more brightly-feathered 
fowl. The cros.s in question was probably regarded 
as in some measure the pedestal of the living turkey- 
fetish. The flesh of the turkey was a staple of 
Mexican diet, and in this way, it may be, the bird 
had become associated with tlie idea of subsistence 
and the * tree of life ’ itself. In any case the cross 
of Palenqu6 was known as QiMtzalhuexoloquahuUlf 
or *tree of the plumed turkey.* A priest stands 
on the proper right of the bas-relief, ollering as a 
sacrifice a small human figure iria<le from maize 
paste, and not a newly-born child, as some aiithori- 
ticH state. On the proper left stands an acolyte, 
ofl’cring up a stalk of maize. At the roots of the 
cross a Iddeous head appears. It is that of Cihxiaco- 
huatl (female serpent), or Tonanizin (our Mother), 
to give her her Mexican designation — the earth- 
goddess, the most bloodthirsty of the Central 
American deities in her lust for liuman flesh, and 
the one from whom the ‘ tree of life * has its being 
and nourishment. 

Many American peoples believe in the efficacy 
of the cross as a symbol w’hcrcby rain may be 


obtained. The rain makers of the Lonui Lenape 
draw the figure of a cross upon the ground, with 
its extremities towards the cardinal points, and on 
this they place a gourd, some tobacco, and a piece 
of red material, afterwards invoking the rain-spirit. 
The Creeks, at the ceremony of ‘ the Busk,* cele- 
braUjd to the four winds, dispose four logs in the 
shape of a cross, the ends of which are set to the 
caruinal jmints, and in the centre of these they 
kindle the New Year’s fire. The Blackfeet used 
to arrangi; large boulders in the form of a cross, 
on the prairies, in honour of Natoso, * the old man 
w'ho sends the winds.’ The Muyscas of Bogota, 
ill order to sacrifice to the goddess of waters, ex- 
tended ropes across a lake, thus forming a gigantic 
cross, at the point of intersection of which they 
cost in offerings of precious stones, gold, and odor- 
iferous oils. In the State of Wisconsin many low 
cruciform mounds are found, exactly orientated. 
These were probably altars to the four winds. In 
the mythology of the Dakotas the winds were 
always conceived as birds ; and the name of the cross 
in the Dakotan language signifies ‘ the mosquito- 
haw'k 8i)rea<l out.’ 

2 . As the ‘ world tree.* — In those Mexican and 
Mayan pictures which deal with cosmology t.he 
world tree is depicted as standing in the centre of 
the universe, its roots deep in the waste of waters, 
its branches among the clouds, as if in search of 
rain. The Mexicans worshipped the tree as Tota 
(our Father), whom they further described as ‘ god 
of the waters and of vegetat ion,’ although he also 
appears to have some connexion with fire. Among 
the Kiche (or Quich6) of Guatemala, women 
desirous of children sought out a tree overhanging 
a pool, to which they prayed as the emblem of 
fertility ; and this indicates the possible phallic 
origin of the tree of life. The vax r/ie, or cciba 
tree, is still an object of veneration in many ham- 
lets of Central America. The sacred pole of the 
Omahas typifies the cosmic tree, the centre of the 
four winds, and the dwelling of the thunder-bird ; 
and tree-biirial among the western tribes of North 
America probably bore some mythical relation to 
placing the dead m the tree of life. The Mbocobis 
of Paraguay believe in a tree hy which the dead 
once climbed to Paratlise, and the Yurucares of 
Bolivia in one wlienee mankind originally emerged. 
The sacred tree also appears symboliealfy thrtmgh- 
out America in the form of the polos and stakes 
whicli surround the prayer -houses and kivas of 
many American tribes. 

Litbraturh.— I xtlilxochitl, Uistoria Chiahiimra (fd. A. 
ChBYcro), Mexico, 1801-02; Las Casas, Hint. Apuloyvtica, 
Seville, 1652 ; Sahagun, Zftst. «/(*n. . . . Nueoa Espafla, hh.i. 

cap. ii., Mexico, 1820-80: Garcia, Origen de los Imiios, lib. iii. 
cap. vi., Madrid, 1729 ; CogoIIndo, Hist, de yucatkan, lib. iv. 
cap. ix., Madrid, 1688 ; de Charencey, Le Mythe de Votan, 
Alenyon, 1871 ; W. H. Holmes, Z RBEW, 1888, p. 270 f. ; art. 
‘Gross ’ In Handbook of American Indian* SO B-ull. BE\ 
i. 806 f., and the literature there cited. 

Lewis Spence. 

CROSS-ROADS. — Cross-roads are very gener- 
ally regarded as the dwelling-place or resort of evil 
spirits, ghosts, etc., and honco are considere<l un- 
lucky or even dangerous, while various expedients 
are resorted to in order to ward off their dangers. 
On the otlicr hand, they are sometimes associated 
with a divinity — probably, in the first instance, 
because images of the divinity were jilaced there to 
counteract the powers of evil, and a cult of the 
divinity was observed at the cross-ways. Or they 
may ho regarded as sacred in themselves. Thus in 
the Avesta a formula runs : * We sacrifice ... to 
the forkings of the highways and to the meeting 
of the roads’ {SUE xxxi. [18871 ‘21)1). In ancient 
India they were not to be defiled or obstructed 
(id. xxii. [1884] 182, xxxiii. [1889] 158). But the 
reverence for such a divinity of cross-roads was 
soon mingled with the fear of the demoniac in- 
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ilueuces, and we liiid the divinity often regarded as 
sharing in Uie oharanteristic evil and horrilde traits 
of the very demoniac heings whi<di he or she was 
8iipi)osed to liold at l)ay. The association of evil 
beings or of a divinity with crosH-roads is an 
extension of their association with roads in g^meral, 
and is already found among some lower tribes in 
connexion with the rough paths loading through 
forest or jungle, and witn their intersoetions. 

I. Burial at cross-roads.— (a) 'I'liero is evidence 
that the dead were sonietimes buried at cross-roads, 
and this wouhl be one reason for their being 
regarded as particularly ghost- haunted ]>laces~ a 
belief wliich is certainly very remote and wi<le- 
H]>read. Among the anci(;nt Hindus there vvas a 
practice of erecting a dCtgoba or stupa (a mound in 
which the hones and aslics were placed) at cross- 
roads. These were to he erected there in honour 
of a king of kings or a Tathiljala {Mahapari- 
nibhdna Suita, v. 20, vi. ‘d'S^SlJE xi. [1881] 93, 125 ; 
cf. Oldenberg’s remarks, Rrl. dcs Veda^ Herlin, 
1894, p. 502). In Slavic lands, cairns and tumuli 
are often found at cross-roads, and the older litera- 
ture aomotimes refers to a cult of the dead there 
(Grimm, Klcimrc Srhriften, Berlin, 1805, ii. 288). 
Other instances are reported among the Greeks, 
Germans, ete. (Lipperl, Jiel. der europ. CuUur- 
vdlker, Berlin, IsM, p. 310 ; Wuttke, Deutsche 
Volksabergl. der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1900, § 108 ; 
Winternitz, Dcnksvhr. der kais. A had. der Wis- 
sensch.f Vienna, xi. [1892J 68), In llimgary, per- 
sons believed to have succumbed to the inalice of 
a witch or demon were sometimes buried at cross- 
roads, to deliver them from this innueiiee, as 
witclies had no power there- an uiuisu.mI belief 
{FLJ ii. [1884] lOl). This is an in.stanc(* of the 
riddance of evil at cross-roads (see g 5), It is not 
iiiipossihlo that one reason for honourable burial 
at erosH-roa<lH was the desire for re- incarnation. 
Among the Mongols, among many N. Amori(?aii 
tribes, and in W. Africa, children are often biirie<l 
by tho side of a path or I'oad, in order that the 
gljoHt may have an opj)ortuiiity of entering .some 
woman i)assing that way, and so })eing re-born of 
her (Jietourn(‘iiii, Soeiologg, 1893, p. 239; Owen, 
Folk lore of the Musgiutkie. Ind., 1902, pp. 22 23, 86 ; 
Dorman, Friin, Stiperstilions^ Phila(lcl})hia, 1881, 
j). 35 ; Kingshiy, Travels iu IK. Africa, 1897, p. 478). 
As more women are likely to pass a cross-way than 
on any single, path, the cliances of re-incarnalLou 
would he greater there. 

(6) But in the case of i»ersons whose ghosts are 
regarded as dangerous, another re.tuson for burial 
at cross-roads must be sought. Among sucli per- 
sons are those who have committed suici<le, and 
occasionally murder. Custom and law in England 
prescribed that the suicide should be buried at a 
cross-road, with a stake driven through his body. 
A stone was also placed over the face (Stephen, 
ffist. of Grim. Law, 1883, iii. 105 ; FL viii. [1897] 
199, The custom was abolished in 1823). Criminals 
also were executed at cross-roads, e,g. Tyburn, the 
mooting- place of tho London, Oxford, and Edge- 
ware roads. Stake and stone wore intended to 
prevent tho restless ghost from wandering and 
troubling the neighbourhood. It has also been 
suggested that tho constant traffic over the grave 
would lielp to keep tho ghost down, or that tlie 
number of rojwls would confii.se it, and so prevent 
its finding its way home, or that the cross would 
act as a disperser of tho evil energy concentrated 
in the body or tho ghost, or that sacrificial 
victims (these being frequoTitly criminals) were 
formerly slain on the altars at cross-roads, wliich 
were therefore rej^arded as fitting places for the 
execution and burial of criminals, after the intro- 
duction of Christ ianity (/'X viii. 264 ; Westermarck, 
MI, 1908, ii. 256; EBr^^ vii, 610). To this it 


should be added that suicides wiuc generally hiu’ie<l 
in out-of-the-way places ; and the cro.ss roads, Ijeiug 
a place of evil repute, would naturally be selected 
for the grave. Tlie niidcrlyin;' thought is that of 
riddance of tlie contagion of' evil, and in no better 
place could tliis be ellocted than at t he cross-roads 
(''•-o § 5). A parallel cusbrni of burying at the cro.ss- 
road.s tlic bodies of children still-born or born 
feet-foremost (a mode csmsiderc-tl unlucky) is found 
in Uganda, wberc also the liodies of suicides, with 
the tree on which they banged themBclves or tho 
hut in whicli tlu'y took their live.s, wore burned at 
cross-roa<ls. Ami it is noticcahlo that women who 
pass that way t hrow a few blades of grass, or sticks, 
or stones, oil tho grave to j»revent tho spirits from 
entering Ihoiiiand being rc-horn (Boscoe, ‘ Manners 
and Customs of llui Baganda,’ JAI [1902] 30, 
and Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, ii, 607, 
iii. 1.52). In Greece, persons who murdereil father, 
mother, brother, or child were slain at a place out- 
siile the walls where three mads met, and their 
bodies were exposed naked (I’lato, Leg. ix. 873). 

2. Ghosts, spirits, and demons at cross-roads. 
— Cross-roads are universally believed to he the 
common resort of evil spirits. As places of burial, 
cro.ss-roads would naturally he haunted by the 
ghosts of tho dead ; bn t also, as ghosts would he often 
passing along tho roads from other placc.s of burial 
to their former homes, they would he more numer- 
ous at cro.ss-roads. The ghostly train is often 
seen on roads, hut more particularly at their inter- 
sections ; hence, to see them one would naturally 
go there, as in the Ahruzzi, where, at the festival 
of the dea«l, the thronging ghosts can he seen at 
the cross-ways by any one standing tlicre with his 
cilia resting on a forked stick (Finamore, (Jredenze, 
usi, e eostumi abruzzesi, Falcrmo, 1890, pp. 180-2). 
But, besides ghosts, all kinds of evil powers frequent 
the cro.ss- w.'tys. This is a wide-spread belief in 
India, one particular class of demoniac lieiiigs - 
hhiits — b(?ifig ii.siialJy found at cros.s-roaf?s, while 
other ‘ waylayors ’ lurk there also (Olden herg, 267 ; 
Crooko, rlt i. 290; FL viii. .330 ; SBE xxx. [1892] 
49). Among the Muliainimulan poojdes, cross- 
roads are one of the numerous re.sorts of iha jinn 
(L;uie, Arabian Society, 1883, p. 37). In Kiissia, 
vampires are thought to lurk by night at i^ross- 
rojwls, ready to attack the belat eil t ravcllcr ( Ralston, 
Jiuss. Folk-Talcs, 1873, p. 311). In Eurojie gener- 
ally, witches were associated with the cross-ways. 
There they gathered ui» money scattered by the 
devil ; there, too, they met, anil, in some cases, tho 
Saldiat was hidd at the i unction of roads, csi>ccially 
on Walpurgis night, when they might be seen by 
him who put on his clothes inside out and crept 
backwards to the place ; while the ringing of conse- 
crated l^lls oil that night hindered tlicir dsmeing 
with the devil at cros.s-roads (Grimm, TcaU. Myth. 
[Eng. tr. 18S0-8J, 1074, 1115, 1799, 180.3, 1824 ; 
iStewart, Snpcrstiiums of Witchcraft, 1865, p. 128). 
On the otlier hand, witches jire occasionally re- 
garded as having no power at cross- road.s. fn 
Naples it is held that they must go round them 011 
their way to a meeting, as tiiey < aiiiiot pas.s them ; 
anil in Hungary cross-roads are oclieved to neutralize 
their evil powers {FI^ viii. 3 ; FLJ ii. 101 ). Here, 
probably, the form of tho cross acts as a prophy- 
lactic. Spriti^s, koholds, and fairies are also 
.sporadically associated with cross-roads (Grimm, 
838, 1115; (iocllic, Faust, Jit. i. 40). In medueval 
superstition there was no belter place than a 
cros.s-road for tho purpose of evoking evil spirits, 
especially the devil, and making a compact with 
them. "I'lie magical treatises then current explicitly 
set this forth ; thus tho Clavicula Solornonis says : 
* For magical operations a secret, remote, deserted, 
and uniuhahited place is ncce-ssary, hut best of all 
are the cross- ways.’ 
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Tliig notion is found in the Cth cent, story of Tlieopiiiluti, and 
in the old tradition it was at a cross roail near Wittenberg that 
Faust sold himself to the «k'\il. The custom was to go to the 
cross-way hy night, and there make a magic cinde in which 
cabalistic signs were inMi^rihed, and then to call up the devil. 
Similarly, witches made their compact with Satan at cross-ways. 
In the case of the Swetlish witches in the 17th carnt., they first 
put on a garment over their heads and danced near a cross-road. 
Theti, going to the rro.sH-road, llicy llirice called on the devil to 
come and carry them to the meet ing yround. When he appeared 
they promise(f to serve him lK)dy and soul, and he then conveyed 
them to the Sahhat(Griiiiin, 1074 ; Jluring-Gould, C’wrtotwr Uythn^ 
1888, p. 630 ; Hist. . . . (fe Jean Fawst.e, Ainsterdatn, 1674 ; 
Odrre.M, Die chnsfl, Myntik, Kegerishurg, 1842, bk. vi. ch. 10 ; 
Wright, Narratiri H of Sorcery and Magic, 1851, 1. 134, ii. 240f.). 

I' or tlic.se reasons, wayfarers took precautions at 
the cros.s-way.s. In India, mantras must bo said ; 
e.g. at a bridal jiroccsHion ilie bridegroom had to 
say, ‘ May no waylaycrs meet iis 1 ’ They should not 
be stopped at, and the traveller should pass with 
his ri<^ht hand turned to them {SBE ii. ‘226, vii. 200, 
XXV. 135, 150, XXX. 49). Similarly, in Sweden, no 
bridcjjjroom muU stand near a (!ross-road on his 
wedding day— a precaution against ‘envy and 
malice ' (Cliamhors, Book of Days^ 1803, i. 45). See 
also § 5. 

The origin of the belief in the presence of evil 
agencies at cross-roads may he found in the simple 
fact that, as j)C<)r)lo were more numerous at cro.s.s- 
rood.s, so naturully would all evil powtirs l>e, .such 
at least a.s were so often a.s.sociatc<l with road.s or 
patlbs. Men always fiiar demoibs and spirits which 
they believe lurk on the edge of the forest oath or 
rude roadway, ready to pounce upon the t)clatcd 
traveller, ana in many cases roads arc believed to 
he infested hy them (Monier-Williams, licL Thought 
and Life in India, 1883, p. 216 ; Maspero, Dawn of 
Civilizatiott, 1894, pp. 032, 630). Hence they would 
ho rcguirded as lurking at the intersections of roads, 
especially hy iiijjht, when wayfarers were uncertain 
of the direction in which they ouglit to go (cf. Ovid, 
Fasti, V. 3). A further reason may he sought in 
the fact that paths and roads often form houml- 
ario.s, as is shown hy the fact that images and 
altars of boundary-gods often stood on roadways 
(MaePherson, Khonds, 1805, p. 67 ; <;f. § 3). Rites of 
riddance and aversion intended to drive evil powers 
oil' the fields or tribal lands would, in common 
belief, have the tendency to force them on to the 
boundaries— a kind of neutral ground (for such 
rites, see Frazer, GB^, 1900, iii. cli. 3, §§ 13, 14, 15, 
jnmini; Ralston, h'ongs of the liussian Pagde, 
187*2, j)p. 21 1, 390). And, as boundary so frequently 
signified road, or was marked by a oalhway (as in 
Samoa [Brown, Melanrsiftns and Polynesians, 1910, 

. 339] ; see other cxainphjs in this art. ), there would 

ere be aiiotlier reason for evil sjiirits haunting 
roads. Htmee the cross- ways, where boundaries or 

aths met, for the reason give.n alH)ve, would again 

e more open to their prc.senee and inllucnco. Kvil 
powers associated with eross-roatis are, in fact, 
often statoil to he also found on roads and Inmnd- 
aries, or a boundary-stone is found at cros.s-ways 
(cf. (iriium, 1051, 1113, 1804, 1821 ; Crooke, Pji 
i. *200). Hence magical rites which are cireetive on 
roads are still more oflectivo at cross-roads, as many 
instances of their use in both coses show. 

3. Divinities at cross-roads. — Divinities are 
frequently associated with cross-roads. This is 
sometimes with the intention of iej»elUng those 
evil powers which otherwise would throng them, 
though, as oxaniples show, there is a tendency for 
the protective tlivinity to take on some of the 
aspects of those evil powers, as in the case of 
Hecate. Or again, since evil powers are connected 
with cross-reads, divinities who.so character is evil 
rather than good are often wor.shii>ped or i»ropiti- 
ated there. 

In 1ml ia, from early times, the cross-ways were 
tlio abode of siiii.ster gods, especially of Riidra, 
lord of ghosts and of i;vil powers generally, who 


was propitiated at the yearly festival of the dead 
hy a saerifi(;e of cakes— the offering to Rudra Try- 
ainhaka, for tlie deliverance of descendants from 
his ix)wor, and for the securing of his beneficent 
action. I’his wa.s oifered at cro.ss-roads, because 
Rudra roves on the roads, and ‘the cross-road is 
known to ho his favourite haunt’ (isatapatha- 
Brdhnmna, SHE xii. [188*2] 408, 438 f. ). The cross- 
road is also tlie halting-place of the Agnis (ib. 439, 
11. 1). Travellers addrc.s.sed lx)th paths and cross- 
roads witli mantras: ‘Adoration to Rudra, who 
dwells on paths; adoration to R., who dwells at 
cross- road .s ’ (16. xxix. 366, xxx. 180). In the 
yearly ritual the connexion of ghosts with the 
cn)s.s-w'ay8 is also apparent. Lesser evil divinities 
also hail their cult at cross- ways, but usually 
for specilic mirposses — the repelling of disease or 
demoniac innuence, or the contagion of evil. To 
get rid of disease, one should go by ni;^ht, naked, 
to a cross-way, ami there make an ofi'ormg of rice 
with a mantra, returning in silence without looking 
hack. This must ho repeated until the evil spirit 
(ITsacha) appears and say.s, ‘I will end your ail- 
ment* (Kathd’-sarit'Sdgara, Tawney’s cd., 1895, 
i. 2.56). The sacred writings also ordain that a 
student who has broken a vow of chastity must 
olfer an ass to Nirriti, goddess of destruid ion, at a 
cross-way, then put on the skin and proclaim hi.s sin 
{SBE ii. [1897] 289 ; cf. xxix. 361). Elsewhere ho is 
directed to light a fire at the cross- way.s, and to offer 
an ass to the RAk^asas and an oblation of rice to 
Nirriti {ih. xiv. [188*2] 117 If.). 

In Japan, phallic symlxds, chimata-no-kamit or 
* road-fork gods,’ were set up on roads, and wor- 
shipped at cross-roads and waysides, as protectors 
of travellers. They were said to have been pro- 
duced from the articles thrown down by Izanagi in 
his flight from Hades, or at his purihe-ation (see 
vol. ii. p. 700’"). Their festivals were held at cross- 
roads ouhside the capilaJ, or at the frontier, at the 
end of tim 6th and l‘2t]i months, or in time of pes- 
lilonco, while offerings took place at other times. 
Other phallic symbols, .surhi-no-kami, or ‘ preventive 
deities,’ were also worshipped at roads and eross- 
road.s, and hence came to he regarded as guides and 
frieiuls of wayfarers. Their cult was popular, they 
were inquireu of in divination, or jnayed to before 
a journey ; or an offering ■was made to them hy 
travellers on their journey. Accidents on a jour- 
ney were the result of neglecting them. Rut the 
primitive function of all these deities seems to have 
been that for which tliey are still addressed in the 
liturgies, viz. protection against the unfriendly 
beings and evil spirits of pestilence from Hades. 

‘Whenever from the Root-country, the Bottom -country 
f = there lu.iy come savn^e uml unfriendly bcin^^s, 

consort not and parley not witli tht iri, l)ut, if they jfo below, 
keep wab.-h below ; if they jjo above, keep watch alwve, pro- 
tecting us ai^ainet pollution with a night guarding and with a 
day guarding.* 

'nrrcc of these are mentioned in one norito -Yachimata-hiko, 
the Eight- rood-fork prince, Yachimata hime, the Eight-road-fork 
prinoeMM, and Kunodo, whoso name, ‘Cotne-not place,’ is sug- 
geutivo of his fnniitions as a repeller of evil beings. The first 
two are represented os male and female figures with sexual 
organs, the last as a simple phallus. Another phallic god, 
8aruta-hiko, dwells at the eight cross-ways of Heaven, and is 
said to have a(d.cd os guide to Ninighi on his coming to oarth. 
He Is also called Dosojin, or * Road-ttiiocstor deity,* and is 
found at cross- ways in the form of a phallic boulder, over which 
is streU'hcd a rope supported by bamboos. Jizo, the Buddhist 
children’s god, now oec-uplea his place ut cross-ways (Aston, 
Shinto, 1005, np. .3(K5, 187, 180, JOl, 197, 340). 

The phallic origin of these gixls, in accordance 
with the well-known property a.seril)cd to the 
sexual organs as warders off of evil sjarits, their 
protective powers against demoniac and pestilen- 
tial iiifluence.s, and tlieir ultimate position as gods 
of travellers recall the p(»8ition of the Greek Hermes 
and the Hennie (cf. p. 333**). 

Among the Teutonic peoples occurred a yearly 
procession of the image of a god or goddess (Frey, 
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Nerthus, Holda, Berchta, etc.) round each district, 
for the imrposo of prornotin^ fertility (Tac. (irrni. 
40 ; (Iriiuni, ‘213, ‘251, ‘268, ‘275). In hiler t radition 
the remenibrance of this procession was inin;^lcil 
with the myth of the Furious Host or (lui witches’ 
jaunt, headed by one of those divinities— a mylli 
which in ])agan times told of an aerial course of 
the god or goddess witli their suliordinatcs, corre- 
sponding to the course of their images followed by 
tne jubuant crowd on earth. It w'as connected 
with the latter, and perhaps in part originated 
from it, as an letiological myth (ci. Grimm, 1055- 
56). These processions, douLtlcss, went round tho 
bfmndarios, and the divinity would tlien l)o associ- 
ated with iKjundarics, and so with roails and cross- 
ways. In some of tlio later traditions, cross-roads 
appear to be unlucky to these warulering hosts, 
now become demoniac and associated witli sorcery, 
with the devil and witches. Bendita’a waggon 
breaks down at tho cross-roads, so also docs that 
of Frau Gaudon, and tho help of a mortal is neces- 
sary to repair it (see the traditional tales in Grimm, 
275, 926). Perhaps there is liore a distorl-ed remin- 
iscence of a halting of tlie procession of the image 
and waggon at cross-roads, either for a saerilieo to 
the divinity, or for the performance of some rite 
by which liis or her protection would be secured 
against the evil powers of the cross-roads. Later, 
wlien the divinity became a more or less demoniac 
being, the folk-memory of the baiting of the waggon 
produced the story that the waggon broke down. 
Tlie divinity no longer repelled evil inlluenccs at 
cross-roads, but was now subject to these inllueiicos, 
cross-roads being unlucky to liim or her, as in the 
case of witches (cf. § 2). On the other hand, it is 
not impossible that oireriiigs were l.ahl at cross- 
roads for the divinities to partake of in their aerial 
wanderings, as in tho case of Hecate, As her 
images stood there, so probably images of sonic of 
these Teutonic divinities may nave been set up at 
cro8.s-roiwls. This is suggested by traces of a cult 
to gods or ghosts of the dead at cross-roads (the 
haunt of souls), anathematized by the Ciiurcli. 
I’raycrs, ott’erings, and the consumption of such 
oirerings, votive ollcrings {vota; jicduni similitudincs 
qaaa per hivia ponunf), and tho vilual lighting of 
candles and torches at cross-ways {hitiia, tnvia) are 
all forbidden, and the prohibitions probably apply 
to Celtic as well as to Teutonic custom (S. Kligius 
and Burchard,in Grimm, 1738, 1744; de la Saussaye, 
Hcligion of the Teutons^ Boston, 190‘2, p. 290; 
Grimm, Klcincre Schr. ii. 288). Sitting on a bull’s 
hide at cross-ways in order to consult tho future 
is also forbidden. The hide was probably that of 
an animal sacriliced there (Grimm, 1744, and cf. 
his comment, 1115, and tho common ritual use of 
the skins of sacrificial victims elsewhere). Divini- 
ties were also sometimes seen at cross-roads by 
their worshippers ((irimm, 1‘202). The cult of 
divinities, Teutonic and Cclii<?, at cross-roads is 
further liorno witness to in the oijcasional refer- 
ences in witch-trials to gliastly oflerings made to 
demoniac powers (their successors) at cross- rt)atls, 
as in the trial of Alice Ky telerand lier accomplices 
at Ossory in the 14th cent., in which there is refer- 
ence to a sacrifice of living animals torn limb from 
limb and scattered at cross-roads, or of nine red 
cocks and nine peacocks’ eyes (Wright, i. 28, 30). 

Among the Greeks, Hecate, a gomlcss whose cult 
W'as probably introihiced from the iiortli, and wfio 
had several varying aspects, w'as associated with 
cross-roads as Hecate rptoSiri?. Her primitive con- 
nexion with these and also with roads an<l doorways 
was probably that of an avertcr of ill. Her images 
or symbolic, figures stood lieforo doors and at cross- 
ways, to keep out ghosts and to counteract the 
gloomy iiill ueiiccs prevailing at cross-way s. In both 
cases the chief evil influence to bo averted was that 


of the ghosts of the dead. These images were i-.all(‘<l 
^Adrata, ami frequently reprosen U mF her in triple 
form. Througli her connexion with roads ami 
cross-roa<iM, slie, as Ifrrate 4v(>dia, was the lieljter 
and guhle of travellers who f-ought her aid (schol. 
ad Thcocr. ii. 1‘2). But she was also regarded in 
a more sinister light. As an infernal go«hless, she 
was ruler of ghosts, jdianloms, and demons, causing 
them to appear on earth to frighten travellers, asso- 
ciatc«l with sorcery, and seen often on moonlight 
iiiglits W'ith her ghost ly train and Itfiying hounds, 
like the Teutonic Holda. In this character site 
wa.s more narlicnlarly Hecate rplfiojufio^^ of amali- 
cioii.s and Jangeroiis nature. Hence she liad to bo 
invoked and propitiate<l, lest she shouhl .send harm 
on men. The triple form of the goddess has been 
variously explained, but, in all probability, it arose 
from the fact that lier im.ages at cross-ways had 
faces looking ilow'n tho converging roa<ls, so as to 
watch over each. In her w o see a goddc.s.s who, at 
first regarded as an avi-rter of ills, is later associ- 
ated with those very ills which she averts. She 
ttaii keep them at hay, or she can cause them to 
appear, and she herself is imaged in tiieir sinister 
forms. Otl'erings were made to Hecate at cross- 
roads, and her images there w'ere consulteil for 
divination. Monthly oUerings were made to her 
at cro.sa-roads by rich people, in order to get rid of 
evil intluences and to render lu^r favoiirabh*. These 
were called* Serirro, or ‘ suppers of Hec-ale,’ and 

included cakes set round with candles, lish, eggs, 
cheese, honey, etc. T'hese dishes of food were oil tm 
consumed by the poor, 'riujy were connected with 
the rites of riddance j)erformod in her name. 11 ouses 
W’ere swept and fuimgated, and the sweepings taken 
away in a potshcnl to a cross-road, and tb(*re thrown 
down, tho iiearcr going away without U»dcing back, 
it would be natural also to get rid of the food re- 
maining in the house before the piirilieation. Tims 
the evils, or the ghosts wdiich hacf infest (*d the house, 
W’cre sent awaVi and the ct^reiiiony may only a(;ci- 
dentally have been connected with the goddess of 
cross roads. It resemhlcH other rites of riddance 
at cross-roads, primitive in character, and usually 
unconnectial with a divinity (see § 5). These puri- 
ticalions were called 6^v0i'ipia (see Ifarpoi’.rat. and 
Suidas, SA*. ; scliol. on A^sch. Choeph. v. 96 ; Flat. 
Quant. Kom. iii.. Quasi. Vonv. 708 F ; schol. on 
Arist. riut. 594; I.iKian, Dial. Mnrt. i. 1 ; Atheii- 
leus, vii. 125, 127, viii. 57, xiv. 53 ; Forjdi. dc. .A hstin. 
ii. 28). Travellers also (leposited otl'erings at cross- 
roails. All adiologij*al myth told how ll<‘eate, as 
a newly liorn infant, was exyjosed at .a cross-way, 
but rescued and brought up by sheyduuds (schol. 
on Lyeoydiron, 1180). This pnibably y>oinls to an 
actual custom of c‘xpo*'Ure at cross- roa<ls (found 
also ill Chaldjca), made use of to cxj»iaiu Hecate’s 
connexion with them. 

Hermes, as god of roads and bonndfiries, and of 
travellers, was also associated willi the cross-waj’s 
as an avertcr of ills. On roads and houinlaries, 
but e.s|iecially at cross-roads, stood a heap of stones 
with a pillar, later rudely sliay)c<I in human form. 
The passer-by added a stone to the heaj), as a rite 
of riddance and in order to avert tlie evil in- 
fluences as.sociatcd witli the idace. Thcs(3 liecame 
the more shayady Hernue or later times, us<‘d as 
boundary and mile and direction yiosts, and jdncctl 
at cross-roads as well as on streets, roads, and at 
doors. The y)liallus was a itnunincnt object upon 
them (Herod, ii. 51), in aceordance with the belief 
in ydiallic emblems as averters of ill. As in tho 
ease of the Hekalaia, tliese Hermm had often 
several heads, and for tlie samo reason. Offerings 
were made to them, ami were sometimes eaten by 
hungny wayfarers. Tlicophrastiis in his Char- 
actern describes tlio yuoiis man yamring oil on the 
sacred stones (Hermm) at cross-roads, falling on 
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his knees and sayinp^ a prayer before passing on 
his way. Cf. Aryan Religion, voI. ii. p. 36 f. 

Christianity replaced the divine images at <'.rosH- 
ways by crucifixes or images and shrines of the 
MadontUi. At the latit'r, especially, llowers and 
candles are olFere*! and prayers said, cxacdly as in 
the case of the Hernia; and llekataia (TreAe, 
IleAdtnthum in dcr rum. Kirche^ Cotha, 1891, 
iv. 205, 208). 

An example of a cult of a divinity at cross- 
roads from a lower lev^l of civilization is found 
among the Yaos of the Sliire Highlands who, 
when on a journey, oiler a little Hour to the 
god Mulungii at a place where tw’o ways meet, 
exactly as in the case of Greek and Roman 
travellers, to He<;ate, Hennos, or the Lares (see 
vol. ii. p. 358*). 

4 . Omens at cross-roads.- -The connexion of 
supernatural beings, divine or demoniac, with cross- 
roads caused those to bo rccardod as places where 
omens might be sought. Yu East Central Africa 
a traveller who comes to a cross-way lays two 
roots, carried for the purpose of divination, against 
the blade of a knife lahl borizontally. He jioints 
to one road saying, ‘ Shall I take this one ?’ If the 
roots remain still, he takes it. If they fall, he 
takes the other (Macdonald, Afrirana^ 1882, i. 21.5). 
This rescmble.s the rite used by the king of Ihibyhui, 
probably to discover wliether he should proceed on 
the way to Jerusalem to atlack it. He * stood at 
the parting of the way, at the head of the two ways, 
to use divination : he shook the arrow's to and fro, 
he consulted the tcraphim, he looked in the liver’ 
(Ezk 2 i'^‘). In Germany it was a custom to listen 
at a cross-way on Christmas or New-Year at mid- 
night. In this way the seeker heard or saw what 
would befall him during the year. Or, if he heard 
horses neigh or swords rattle, there wouhl bo war 
(Grimm, 1113, 1812, 1819). The listening was 
intended to catch what the sjurits were sjiying as 
to coming' events. In Japan a nndhod of cross- 
road divination {tmji-yrtt), u.se<l by women and 
lovers, is to place a stick representing the god 
Kunado at a cross- w’ay at diisK, and to interpret 
the words spoken by passers-by as an answer to the 
question put by the inquirer. Another method is 
to sound a comb three times at a cross-road by 
drawing the finger along it, then, worshiiiping the 
sahi-no-kami, to say thrice, ‘ O thou god of the cross- 
roads-divination, grant me a true response.’ 'I’lie 
answer is found in the words .spoken by the next 
or the third passer-by (Aston, 340). With this 
may be compared a Persian custom of sitting at 
cross- ways by night and applying to oneself as an 
omen of good or evil .all that is said hy passers 
(J. Atkinson, Women of Persia, 1832, p. 11 ). In 
Germany a girl went to a cros.s road to discover 
whether sVic wouhl he married during the year, or 
she shook out a Lihle-cloth there. Then a man 
apxieared and saluted her. The future husband 
would be of the same height and appearance 
(Grimm, 1115, 1797). An old Hindu custom h^r a 
man to discover whether a girl will make a good 
wife is to let her choose one of several clods taken 
from liudvy and unlucky places, one of the latter 
being a cro.ss-ro.ad (Oldcnborg, 510). In India the 
balance for ordeals was erected at a temple or in a 
cross-road — a favourite abode of Dliarmarfija, the 
god of jiistice, when he appears on earth {SEE 
xxxiii. [1889J 104). 

5 . Magical rites at cross-roads.— 'Fhe .sinister 
chpacter of cross-roads made them jmrticularly 
cihcaciousas places to perform charms and magical 
riles, especially of aversion or riddance of demoniac 
intlucnces (ef. p. 331‘’, bottom : ‘best of all are the 
cross-ways’).' Evil powers, or x^erhaps the divini- 

' Ko7:ma is of the tipinion that the use ol the aivn of the cross 
in cbaruis has no roft-rem e to Ghristianity, but to the form of 


tie.s whose images stood there, lent their influence to 
the success of the rite. A few' ex{imx)lc 8 of general 
magical rites imiy be cited lirst. Sitting out or 
working .sxk^IIs .at cross-ways w^as used amon^ the 
Tciikms as an evil kind of magic, for raising 
tempests, etc. 'Die details arc not known (Vig- 
fus.son-Pow'ell, (^orjnis Poet. Eorcale, Oxford, 1883, 
i. 413). In the Ilindu Gfhya Siitra, visiting a 
cross-ro.ad .it twilight, lighting a lire there, oliering 
rice and repeating charms, together with other 
ritual ohserviinces, is recommended to those who 
desire gold, or companion.s, or a long life, or who 
wish k)he rulers, etc. {SEE xxix. 431, xxx. 119, 
124, 125). A charm for recovering lost ju-operty is 
addressed to 1 ’ush.an, the sun, who watches over 
the ways, and the rite includes placing 21 pebbles 
at a cross- way. They are symbolic of the lost 
|)roperty, and I’ounteract itslostcondition (Atharva- 
Veda [SEE xlii. 159, 542]). In Kumaon, to cause 
rain to ce.ase, a harrow is lixed j)erpcndicularly at 
a cross-way. The god of rain, stieing it in this 
unusual condition at such a place, huirns that in- 
justice is being done, .and makes the rain cease. 
Or sugar, rice, and other olneets used in ritual are 
placed at a cross- Nvay and lUdiled, till Iho rain is 
ashamed to fall on them (Pli i. 76-77). At Naples, 
to detach a husband from his mistress, a wife goes 
barefoot and w'ith unbound h.air to a cross-way. 
There .she takes a x>ehble, it under her left 

armx)it, and repeats an incantation. Thi.s is done 
at a second cross-way, with the pebble under the 
right arm, and at a tliird, having it between the 
chin and breast. Returning home, she throw's it 
into a cesspool (Andrews, FL viii. 7). This is an 
examide of the belief that all things at cross- w’ays 
are charged with the magic or evil energy concen- 
trated there, or are unlucky. I’lants growing 
on boundaries or on cross-ways arc beli(;ve-<l to 
M>s.sess maxjieal jiow'cr (see Reiss, ‘ Aberglaub(^,’ in 
’auly-Wissowa, i. 47). In Bombay a (;harm 
against tins evil eye is to carry seven pebbles 
picked lip at the mi.'Cling of three w ays ((Jamxibcll, 
Spirit Easis of Eel ief and Custom^ Bombay, 1885, 
XL 208). 

In the ease of rites of riddance and .aversion the 
underlying idea is th.at the evil powers lurking at 
the cross-W'ays are eompelletl to take over the evil 
(di.soa.se, ill-luck, etc.) which is of demoniac origin, 
or is imjiiiro and a source of d.anger. In some of 
these cases the x>‘>wers of the cross-way are pro- 
pitiated by an ottering. Or the rite takes place 
there, because the place is one where the contagion 
of evil is more likely to be got rid of or transferred 
to another, while Oldenbcrg suggests (p. 287) that 
the cross- way was used because, after the rite, the 
performer would go one way, the evil or unlucky 
inlluenco the other. A simple ex.amx)le of riddance 
of fatigue is found among the Guatemalan Indian.s, 
who, on passing the usu.al pile of stones at a 
cross- way, gather gru.ss, rub their legs with it, spit 
on it, and then lay it with a stone on the pile, 
thus recovering their strength (Frazer, GE'^ Wi. 4).. 
Rites for riddance of dise.aso at cross-ways are 
w'ide-spread. To rid themselves of any disease of 
demoniac origin, hill-natives of N. India plant a 
stake in the ground at a cross-way and burv some 
rice below it. The rice (prob. the vehicle or trans- 
ference) is disinterred and eaten by crow's {PE i. 
290). In Rihar, during sickness, certain articles 
are jdaced in a saucer aiul set at a cross-road 
(Grierson, Eihdr Peasant Life^ Calcutta, 188.5, 
j». 407). Similarly, in ancient India, such rites 
w'ero eommoiily performed at cross- w ays, as specific 
instances in the sacred books show. A patient 
X»os.sos.seil by demons was to bo .anointed with the 

the crosB-wayH {FLJ ii. 101). It would thus be used as an act 
of imitative ina^c, producing the effect obtained by the croai- 
way iteelf. 
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remains of a saorilice of gin and fragrant substances 
(probably because the latter are obnoxious to 
demons^) and i)ljiced on a cross-road. A wicker 
basket with a coal-pan was sot on his head, and 
sonio of the sacrifice was sprinkled on fbe coals 
(Ath.-Veda [SHK xlii. 32, 519]). Tn aiioUior ebarm 
for riddance from hereditary disease, the patient 
is sot on a cross-road, ami there washed and 
sprinkled. The charm includes f-ho words, ‘ May 
the four quarters of heaven be auspicious to thee 1 ' 
{ib, 292). In other ca.scs not only riddance hut the 
transference of disease to another person is cfTected. 
Thus an ancient Hindu charm to avei-t evil rums: 
‘If, 0 evil, thou dost not abandon us, then do we 
abandon thee at the fork of the ron,d. May evil follow 
after another (man)l’ The commentary explains 
this as a charm to remove all diseases, and the rite 
includes t.he throwing of three rice-puddings at the 
cross-road (ib. 163, 473). In modern India, to get 
rid of smallpox, some of the scales from the 
patient’s body arc phic.e<l in a pile of earth de<rkod 
with flowers at a cross-way. The disease may 
then bo transferred to some passer, the original 
patient recovering {PJi i. 165). Or, at an outbreak 
of smallpox, a pot of wine, bangles, money, cakes, 
incense, and a cloth with the image of the goddess 
of smallpox, are oirered to her, and then left out- 
side the village at a <!ross-road. Any one touching 
tliese or meeting the priest who carries them out 
will take tlu^ disease and die at once. The goddess 
receiving the oflering passes on to tlie next village. 
Hero oflering and vehicle of aversion are combined, 
and the artieles are called nikasi, ‘ averters.’ Prob- 
ably the poor, in eating’ E/cdTi;? Suttuou^ at once an 
oflering and a vehicle of aversion, — ran the risk of 
transference of evil to tlicmsclves rather tlinn 
starve. Tn Hohemia, to get rid of fever, an empty 
pot was carried by the patient to a cross-road, and 
thrown <lown. He then fled. The lirst passer who 
kicked it would get the fever, and the patient 
would bo cured (6'Z?^ iii. 22), Tn Sufl'olk a euro 
for ague is to go by night to a <Tos.s-way, turn 
round thrice as tlie clock strikes twelve, <Irive a 
tonpenny nail up to the head in tho grouml, and 
then retire backwards before the clock is <lone 
striking. Tho next person passing over tho nail 
will get the ague {County Folk lore of Suffolk^ lH95, 
p. 14). For other European instances, see Wuttke, 
op. cit. passim. 

Lustral rites of riddance at cross-way.s are also 
common. In India one who had committed a 
crime had, after other rites, to go to a cross-way 
and repeat the formula, Sinihe me manyuh. Then 
he was free from all crime {SBE xiv. 330). In E. 
Africa, when a child is able t,o speak, it is taken to a 
cross-way, waHhc<l and rubbed with oil, and given 
to the father, who may then, hut not till then, cohabit 
with his wife, else the child will die {FLJi [18S2] 
V. 168). Riddanco of tho contagion of death is al.so 
eflected at cross-roads, by carrying there the thing 
or things which have sufl'ered impurity. In India, 
at a death, the fire became impure, and with the 
receptacle was carried out and placed on a cross- 
way with the words, ‘1 semi far away tho flesh- 
devouring Agni.’ Tho liearer then w'aikcd round 
it three times, keeping his left side towards it, 
heating his left thigh with his left hand, and re- 
turning home without looking back {SBJi! xxix. 
247). In the orthodox death-rites of modern Prah- 
mans, lamps are set at cross-Avays (Colchrooke, 
Life and Essays, 1873, iii. 180). All oyer E. 
Africa, at a death, the water used in Avashing tlu3 
body, the ashes of the (ire, the thatch of the hut, 
and the remains of tho dead man’s food, are huricfl 
at a cross-way {malekano), or deposited there with 
broken pots, egg-shells, etc. (Macdonald, Africans, 

1 Of. D. W. Bousaet, Uaupt2>robkine der Onosis, Gottingen, 
1907, p. 801 f. 


i. 109; FLU V. 168). Other rites cf liddjnice or 
aversion also occur at cross- ways. In Nijc'gorod, 
the Siberian plague is ke])t of! by stake's ilrivon into 
tho ground at a cross-Avay (Ralston, Sontfs, 305). 
Ill Pali, at tho periodical expulsion of devils, ofler 
ings of f()(Kl are placed at a cross-road for the 
demons, avIu> are summoned to partake of thorn 
and then go out of tho houses to this feast (GB^ iii. 
SO). In Polictnia, in order to get rid of witches, 
youths meet on VValpurgis night at a cross-way 
and crack wliijis in unison. The witches are thus 
ilrivcii ofl‘(i'&. lii. 92). With the monthly purifica- 
tions in (Ireece (S 3 ) may be compared a custom in 
Gujarat of sweeping houses and laying the refuse 
at a cross-road tin a rite of riddance of evil (Camp- 
bell, 329). For other rites at birth among the 
Chams, see vol. iii. 347“, 359“. 

The custom of burying^ .suicides at a cross- way 
has thus in all probability some connexion with 
rit^js of riddance at cross-roads. The danger brought 
alxnit to the community Avas in this way got rid of. 
Images of diseased limbs hung at cross-ways Avore 
]>crlia]»s less votive oflerings than magical means of 
ridding the limb of the disease by transferring it to 
the spirits of the cross- way or to a passtT-hy. 

6. Cross-roads and the four quarters.— Not im- 
probably tho sneredness of cross roails may he 
connected in some ca.ses Avitli that of the four 
Avinds, coming from tho four quarters of the heavens 
or the four corners of the earth, which were Avor- 
.shipped as gods and creators, and gave a sanctity 
to the cross {q.v.) among pre-Christian races, espe- 
cially ill North America (see art. Am). Hence 
ceremonies for scaring evil spirits were ellicacious at 
<!roHs-ways, because they looked approxinuilely to 
the four sacred quarters. Thus, in the Gujarat 
marriage-ritual or the Pliarvads, halls of flour are 
flung to the four quarters as a charm to frighten 
olT evil spirits {BG ix. [1901] 1. 280). Tn Peru a 
yearly rite of riddance in connexion Avith tho four 
quarters took place at the square of each toAvn, out 
of which ran four roads leading to the four cardinal 
poinhs. Four Incas of tlie blood royal, Avith lance 
and girded mantle, stood in tho great square, till 
another ran doAvn from tlie (emi>le of the Sun, 
carrying a message that tho Sun liade tliem as his 
messengers drive all evils from tho city. They 
separated and ran down tho four roads to tho four 
q^uarters of the Avorld. Relays of runners received 
Uie lances from them, and finally set them up at a 
boundary, Avhich the evils might not pass (Ganr. de 
la Vega, Royal Comment., 1869-71, li. 228; Rifes 
and Laws of the Ynras, Hakluyt Soc., 1873, p. 20fl‘. ; 
cf. vol. iii. p. 308'^). The Yoriihas have a cult of 
the four winds, and a figure with four heads called 
Olori merin is usually found on a mound near the 
centre of tho toAvn, so that each head faces one of 
tho four points. ’rhu.s he protects tho town, ami 
no pcstilcnco brought by tho four Aviiuls or hostile 
force arriving by the four roads can aftnek it. 
Formerly these roads passed out of llie city by the 
four chief gates on each side (Dennett, Aiyrria.n 
Studies, 1910, pp. 70, 85). This connexion of eross- 
waya Avith the four quarters does not universally 
hold good, more e.speeially in tho case of the meet- 
ing of three road.s, and only forms one of many 
roa.sons for the suiierstitious connexion with cross- 
roads. 

r<iTKRATi 7 HH, — Tliis 18 iiicntionccl throufjhout tho artlrlo. 
Thfre is no special work on tho subjfot. 

,J. A. MAC(]ULLOCn. 

CROSS-ROADS (Romnn). — It Avas a custom 
of tho Roman peasant, in order to ensure the pro- 
sperity of his e.rops, to make a i>roccs.sion round 
tlie marches of his land, praying tlie while to Mars 
for protection against visible and invisible disease, 
ravage, and storm (Cato, de Agricult. 141). In 
ancient times these various evils Avere regarded as 
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demons who gloated over siiirering, and this cx» 
plains why Fever {Febris) was worsliippod in Home 
as a goddess (G. Wissowa, Url. n. Knit, dcr Jibnu-r^ 
Municli, iyO‘i, i». 197). Hnl , if such noxious sjdrits 
were ]»ri;venU*cl hy the iinocution of Mars from 
intnnlirjg upon the (illod land, they would tend 
to haunt the iMuindaries ; and, as tho latter were 
often formed hy roads, it came to he believed that 
the roads were traversed hy demons as well as 
by liuman kungs. Now, the place where several 
roads converged — w hetlier by the bifurcation of one 
thoroughfare (ainbiciniHy biviutu), or by the inter- 
section of two {qnndrivittm or trivium, according 
as the way hy which the traveller approaches is 
counted or not ; see If. Usener, * Dreiheit,’ in Uhein. 
Mas. Iviii. [190, *1] 339)~-was naturally a focus of 
human intercourse ; as every one must pass the 
triviu/n, (jaiiie to mean *conimon,’ ‘ knowm 

to all.’ For corresponding reasons, cross-roads were 
regarde<l as tho .yj)ecial nisorts of tlonions. The 
Koiiians lielieved that things connected with the 
cross-ways liad magical pow’ors, and this supersti- 
tion do\ihtlcsH rests ui)on the iilea that tlemoiis 
haunted tho spot., and infected the surroundings 
with their supernatural inllncnc.e. Thus, hu* in- 
st^incie, frogs boiled at tljo cro.s.s-w'ay w'ere a cure 
for fever (Fliny, HN xxxii. 113) ; a person wdio hy 
night sets his foot ui)on iilth at the cross- way is 
thereby howitched (Fetronius, 134); while the i)er- 
plexity and anxiety which fall upon the traveller 
in a strange dlstriet a.s he comes to tlie cross-roads, 
and hesitates as to the way ho shouhl take (Ovid, 
Fasti, V. 3; Minucius Felix, Octavhis, xvi. 3), would 
he ascribed to the haurd.ing demons, as w'otild also 
the actujil choice of the wrong way (Roschcr, vol. i. 
p. 1890). Again, tho cross-way w^as occasionally 
tho site of the special object revered hy tho fetish- 
worshipper (Tibullus, I. i. Uf. : Miahet . . . vetus 
in trivio florida serta laj»is’). Tho fetish was 
decorated with w'leatlis ; and by such homage, as 
also hy prayers and votive oll'erings, it Avas hoped 
that the demonic pow'ers would be induced to re- 
frain from injuring their devotees, and to act as 
the dispensers of grace and sure guidance. 

Anthropomorphic deitie.s of this character had 
likewise a place in the Roman religion, hut the 
cult was not indigenous. Homo of the deities were 
simply takem over from foreign religions ; others, 
w liilo of native origin, became the tutelary spirits 
of cross- roads only at a later period. To the former 
group belongs the goddess Trivia, who, from the time 
of Ennius [Smi. l‘2l [ Vahlen]), is often mentione<l in 
Latin poetry, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
in inscrijitions {CIL x. 379.'3 [Capua]; ‘Dianao 
Tifatinae Triviao sacrum ’). She Avas in reality 
the Hecate Trioditis of Greek mythology, and, 
like tho trivimn, Avas of triple form ( Usener, lac. cit. 
pp. 107 f., 338 f.). Hecate Avas a gloomy and mali- 
cioii.s goddess, and, in order to propitiate her, 
recourse avrh had Uraco ritii to every possible ex- 
pedient, such as loud nocturnal invocations (Virgil, 
iv. 609; ‘nocturnisquo Hecate triviis iilulata’) 
and ofFeiings of food at the cross-roads. The latter 
faitt explains why the trivinm Avas a resort of dogs 
(Ovid, Fttysti, v. 140) and faniislicd people (Tibullus, 
I. V. 50, Avitli the comments of Hissen). Tn the 
Imperial period wo find quite a system of goddesses 
of the cross-Avay, all of non-Roman origin, and for 
tlic most part linked togctlior in groups as Bivhe, 
Trivi.e, or Qiiadrivite, e.specially in Upper Ger- 
many. ’riioy were apparently indigenous to that 
region, and their cult forced its way thcrico into 
Lower Germany and tlio countries about tho 
Danube. (M. Ihm, in Roseher, iv. 111'.). In some 
districts we find also male deities of the cross-way 
[Cl fj \n. 5021 [Gaul] ; ‘ (de)i8 dea(bu8) Bivis Trivis 
Qnadrivis’ ; vii. 103 [Britain] ; ‘ Deo Trivii Bellicus 
donavit aram’). 


Our knoAvledge of these deities is derived from 
votivo ofi’erings, principally small altars with in- 
scriptions, Avhich Mirow no light, however, upon 
the character of the associated cult. In many 
cases the dedication Avas made in fulfilment of a 
vow, and tho donors Avere mostly soldiers. The 
vow would, no doulit, be made for the purpose of 
winning tlio protection of tho deity during a jour- 
ney or throughout a campaign, and so ensuring a 
safe return therefrom ; for hy this time such deities 
were regarded, not merely as local guardians of par- 
ticular cross-ways, but ns divine patrons of all roails. 

Similar hlens Avere current regarding the genuinely 
Roman deities to whom was latterly assigned the 
tutelage of the cross-roads. These wore known as 
tho ‘ l.ares compitalcs,’ and were worshipped mainly 
at the place ‘ uhi vine competunt ’ (Varro, de Ling, 
Lat. vi. 25 ; G. WissoAva, in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 
792 if.), i.e. the cross- way. But the Avord cmnjdtum 
must liave liad a further ni caning, for Cicero [de 
Lege Agr, i. 7) explicdtly distinguishes between it 
and triimim; as is rightly oliscrved by Wissowa 
[Rel. u. Knit, d. Homer, p. 148 f.), it also signified 
the i>oint at Avhich the boundaries of the lields 
convorgcil. The worshiji otlered to the Lares at 
the compUa was an oxpres.sion of the belief that 
tliey Av» e the guardians of the soil (Tibullus, I. i. 
19 f.: Digri ciistodcs’). Originally, therefore, the 
Lares were invoked as patrons of licld-houiidarics, 
while their association with cross-roads Avas a later 
developiiient, due to the circumstance that bound- 
ary and path frequently coincided, tn this acquired 
character they are known to us from such dedica- 
tions as are found in OIL xi. 3079 (Falerii) ; ‘ liari- 
bus comjdtalibus vialibus semitalibus,* and xiii. 
0731 (Mainz) : ‘ Laribus compitalibus sive quadri- 
vialibus sacrum.’ The next stage w^as that the 
Lares became the gods of roads in general, as likc- 
Avise of travellers, Avho therefore made to them the 
same kind of dedications as were ofi'ered Deahns 
Quadrivils. The dedicated objects were placed in 
shrines, and, as these shrines of the Lares Avere 
set up at tho cross-roads, they too bore the name 
Com pita (Persius, iv. 28). 

We must not confound such erections at tlie 
cross- way with fabrics reared over the cross- way. 
Tho rectangular towers Avliich Ave find Hurmonnting 
two piissages intersecting at right angles suggest 
tho thought that they Avere originally built over 
cross- ways. Of such towers, nine in all are knoAvn 
(Baumeister, Denhmilcr d. klass, Aliertums, iii. 
[Munich, 1889] 1867). The most famous of them is 
the Janus Quodrifrons in the Forum Boarium, dating 
from tho 4th cent. A.ii. (11. Jordan, Topugraphie 
der i^tadt Jlomim Altcrtum, I. ii. [Berlin, IHS.'iJ l?!); 
but its original purpose was that of a monument of 
honour, and it is impossible to say Avliether tho 
ancient Roman ideas regarding cross-roa<ls Avero 
present to the minds of its huiluers. In any case, 
these ideas Avere hy no means extinct at that time, 
for, even as Into as the Middle Ages, it was still 
frequently necessary for the preacher to castigate 
the practice of lighting candles and ofi'ering sacri- 
fices at the cross-roads (see, e.g^, C. 1*. Caspari, 
Kirchenhist. Anccdota, Christiania, 1883, i. 172, 
176, 199) — a practice which is undoubtedly a 

vestige of heathen, in some eases perhaps of 
. - . 


romischen KircJie, Gotha, 1891, iv. 205). 

LiTKaATUOfl.— This has been given throughout tho article. 

R. WUNscir. 

CROWN. — As a preliminary to this article it 
may he advisable to cite Selden’s wmrds distinguish- 
ing between * diadem * and ‘ crown * ; 

' However those names have been from antient times con- 
founded, yet tho diadem strictly was a very different thing from 
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What a orown now is or was ; and it was no other than only a 
fillet of silk, linen, or some such iliiiig. Nor appears it that 
any other kind of crown was used as a royal ensign, exi^pt only 
in 801110 kingdoms of Asia, but this kind of fillet, until the 
beginning of Christianity in the Roman Empire* {TitUa o/ 
Honors, 1672, o. 8, 8 2> 

The Gr. didByfiO't Lafc. diadenia^ was a iillet of linen 
or silk, sometimes adorned with precious stones, or 
occasionally a flexible band of gold. This was the 
true emblem of royalty, the ficuriKtlas ypu>purfjM 
(Lucian, Fisc, 35), or insiane reffium (Tac. Ann, 
XV. 20). On the other hand, the Gr. ariipapost Lat. 
coronat a wreatli or garland of real or artificial 
(usually gold) leaves, was not a distinctive royal 
eiiibloni, and was applied to the victor’s, the 
bridal, the festal ‘ crown * (see also Trench, 
Synonyms of the NT^ s.v. vW^ai'os, diddij/xa). The 
same distinction occurs in other languages, e,g, 
Gorman Krone, the royal crown, Kranz, a garland. 
The English wonl ‘ crown’ comprehends lul kinds 
of coronal head-dreases, royal and other. 

X. Coronal head-dresses. — distinctive head- 
dress of persons of high degree, but especially of 
kings and princes, originated from the cust')m of 
wearing various kinds of head-dresses, coronal, 
etc., on festal or other occasions, or by particular 
classes of people — men as contrasted witli women, 
or, vice versa, rich as contrasted with poor, chiefs, 
medicine-men, rneinlH^rs of a mystery society, and 
the like — or at festival dances such as are found 
among savages and European peasants (cf. AhlK>tt, 
Mticeao7iian Folklore, Canib. 1903, p. 31), or, again, 
from royal personages wearing a more ornate and 
valuable form of tlie custoniary head dress. The 
crown, os a distinctive head dress, may thus be 
traced back to very early times. Following upon 
elaborate methods of dressing the hair, su<^h as arc 
found among Polynesian and African tribes, the 
next step is to decorate the hair with Iwnca, teeth, 
shells, feathers, leaves, flowers (see § 2), or other 
ornaments. Or a hand or fillet of fibre, skin, 
leather, ivory, or metal serves to prevent the hair 
from falling over the bujo. This is found among 
the lowest tribes (Andamanese, Australians, Bush- 
men, Euegians, etc.), but, from being merely use- 
ful, it soon becomes also ornamental or has orna- 
ments of vai’ious kinds afUxed to it — tufts of 
feathers, fur, or wood shavings, teotii, shells, etc. j 
or it may bo worn only on special occasions, like 
the coils of wire lK)und round the forehead and 
nape of the neck by Mukamba youths at dances 
{JAI xxxiv. [1904] 139). The fiilct, thus widely 
worn, would have a distinctive character, or would 
bo more decorative or formed of more precious 
material, when worn by persons of higher rank; 
and it is a direct forerunner of the royal fillet or 
diadem worn by kings as an emblem of sovereignty, 
either with or without some other distinctive head- 
dress. The gold lunultc with the characteristic 
chevron decoration of the Bronze Ago, found in 
the Celtic area, may be classed with ornaments of 
this kind, and were perhaps worn by chiefs 
(D^chelette, Man, d^arch, pr6-hist, celt., Paris, 
1910, p. 363; Komilly Allen, Celtic Art, Lond, 1904, 
j». 39 1 . ). More elablorate crowns are derived from 
the simple fillet or diadem by the addition of de- 
corations around its circumference, as, e.g., by 
fixing upright feathers in it (Fuegians, American 
Indians). Other elaborate head-dresses, combining 
the fillet and crown, or evolved from the former, 
arc often worn by special classes or at special 
times. 

Thus a Tibetan female hea(l-dru88 (chief’s wife) coneistH of a 
orown of large amber cliekH, In each of which is a (uirul beiuj, 
with elmilar orrianietiie on ealin bands, holding tlie hair plaits 
together (Ruckhill, Laiul of the Lamas, 1801, p. 184X Among 
the Kabylea rich women wear a coronal hcad-drtjss of highly 
ornamental open metal work, with numerous pendent orna- 
ments and chains; and a female head-dress in Java consists 
of a richly adorned head-band with star-like ornaments stuck 
round the upper edge (liutchiuson, Livinn Ilacea of Mankmd, 
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n.d. I. 78, 11. 393-4, 399). A circle at jowelled gold, the \jpner 
edge heightened to four or more points, surrounding a jt.wclkd 
»iap, was formerly worn by Arab ladies of high rank (Lane, A ralK 
Society, 1883, p. 218). A Samoan heod-drefts worn by cbitds, and 
by girls at certain dances, consists of a triple band of teeth or 
shells on the forehead surmounted by an iiiiix>sing head-dress 
{ib. i. 12 ; Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 68). 
Among the natives of Torres fitralU are found head-dresses of 
feathers, of fish teeth, or dog’s U cth coronets, or the dri, a fan- 
shaiH^d arrangement of white feathers of the egret {JAI xtx. 
(1890J 309). Among the tribes of Braxil the men ut feasts wear 
a coronet of bright red and yellow toucan’s feathers, di8]K>8ed 
in regular rows and attached to a circlet of plaited straw. 
These feathers, being specially prepared, are very rare, and the 
coroneU are never parted with (Wallace, Amazon, 1896, pp. 
194, 202). Chiefs in Haiti wore a gold circlet similarly decorated 
(SUdl, GesehUchtsleben in der Volkerpsi/ch., Leipxig, 19(i8, p. 467 ; 
and, for a similar head-dress worn by chiefs among the i>ucaii- 
dones, Nli i. 702) 

As an emblem of royalty such a e.rown was worn by the Im^ 
of Peru. It consisted of a turban with a ttisselled fringe, in 
which were sot upright two feathers of a very rare bird, the 

S iliar emblems of the Inca, which no one else might wear, 
head-dress was buried with him, and two new feathers bod 
to be procured for each coronation. The heir-apparent wore a 
similar fillet or fringe of a ycliDW colour as liis insignia (i’rescott, 
Peru, 1890, p. Ilf. ; Sl-oll, 467). Among the Alayas the king’s 
crown was a golden diailem wider in front, surlnounU-d by a 

S lume of feathers which no one else might wear under i«in of 
cath(iVyf ii. 635). Mexican kin^ were crowruMl by the kings 
of Texcuco with a diadem higher in front and running up there 
to a point, and adorned with beautiful feathers. The diadem 
was made of thin gold plates or woven of gold thread, anti it 
hung down behind over the neck. Noble Axteo warriors wore 
head-dresses of feathers set in gold fillets (Of. ii. 148, 376 6, 406, 
441V All such crowns have followiMl the line of development 
which has produced the European crown from the dimlem (9 8). 
For savage head-dresses, see Speticer-Qillerd', 087 ; E. Urosse, 
Anfdnge der Kunst, Freiburg, 1894, ch. 6 ; Stoll, 119 ; Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, pp. 729, 787, 843, 868, 880 ; Deniker, 
Saces of Man, 1900, pp. 178, 371, 602, 622; Mary Kingsley, 
Travels in W. Africa, 1897, p. 224 ; and for the heatl tirt^s*^ 
peculiar to the higher classes In Bab., Assyria, and iVrhia, sue 
Rawlinson, Anc. Monarchies, 1862, t. 133, ii. 199, iv. 191, 33.3. 

The hu^ or elaborate masks and head-dresses worn at the 
performance of totemic or tribal ceremonies or in mystery- 
dances by Australians, Melanesians, Africans, etc,., sometimes 
a.<Muming a form mure or less coronal, need only l>e referred to 
hero as decorations reserved for certain persons, and worn only 
on specific occiisions and at no otluir time. 'They are insignia 
of ulllce, or form fiartof the necessary <*oHl,ume, HometimcH sym- 
bolic or rcpru 80 nUitivo(seo Spencer-CJillcn*- •> pa^tsim ; Kirigsloy, 
483 ; Deiiiker, 179 ; Brown, 60 ff. ; JAI xix. [ 1889 - 9 ( 1 ] .364). 

2. Chaplets. — From the custom of 
the hair witli flowers on festal occasions as a method 
of betokening joy, arose the use of clmplels or 
wreaths [ar^tpavoi, coroner), though these may be 
also connected with the simple hllet or hair- band 
into which flowers are sometimes stuck. Among 
savages, it is witli the i^olynesians and occasionally 
the Melanesians that the general wearing of flowers 
or regular chaplets is found most extensively. 
Among the former, women at dances wore wreaths 
interwoven with their hair, and garlands and 
wreaths on forehead and breast. This custom ha.s 
been largely given up since the introduction of 
Christianity (Elli.s, Folynvs. liesearchcs, 1831, i. 
134, 216 ; ci. also Brown, ,317 ; iJutehinson, i. 6, 9, 
II, 17, 18; and, for n similar praeticte of wearing 
wreaths of grass and leaves among the Sakais, ib. 
i. 90). The custom was sporadic in America ; thus 
the Nahuas wore garlands at banquets and dances 
(NR ii. 284, 290). Among peoples of antiquity 
the wearing of wreaths on festive oee^usions was 
wide-spread. From an early time in E’^ypt eliaidets 
(tucA) of lotus, myrtle, etc., were worn by the guests 
at banquets (Wilkinson, ii. 38, 330). and the custom 
was also in use among the Greeks and Konians. 
Perhaps under the iniluence of Greek usage it 
sxjreau to the Hebrews, and is often referred to 
as a common practice at times of rejoicing, especi- 
ally in the Apocryphal hooks (Wis 2** ‘ Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds’ ; Ezk23*^, Ca3“, dtli 15^*, 
Sir 32^ 2 Mac 6^ 3 Mac 4* 7^® ; cf. Arts of Thomas, 
crowns of myrtle and other flowers at a banquet, 
in W. Wright, Apoc. Acts, liond. 1871, Ii. 149). 

Wreaths and crowns were also worn ritually at 
festivals of the gods and at sacrifices (see next art. ; 
cf. Ac 14**, 2 Mac 6’). Tertullian writes that, 
besides the wreaths offered to tlie gods or their 
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images, ‘ the very doors, victims, altars, servants, 
and priests are crowned ’ {tie (Jar. 10). Tho sacri- 
iicer wore them (cf. the wreaths worn by Persians 
over their tiaras at sacrilices [Herod, i. 132]), and 
they wore placed on the lieads of the victinis 
(Teutons [d«i la Sanssaye, Rd. of the Teutons^ 
Poston, 1902. pp. 3()S, 377], Hindus [Monicr* 
Willhiins, Rel. Thoiujld and Lifc^ 1883, p. 247], 
Mexicans [^JH iii. 359] ; for other instances, see 
Tert. dfi Cur., Pausan. cd. Frazer, v. 7. 7, vii. 20. 1, 
viii. 4S. 2, X. 7. 8, and notes ; (Iranger, Worship of 
ih' Romans, 1895, pp. 287, 30ti). Animals >vcrc 
aih»rncd with them on festal occasions {(kdts 
[Arrian, Cyntij. 34. 1], Persians [the crown royal 
on the horse’s head, l^st 6*]). Garlands and crowns 
are also worn at 8a(!red dances (Mexico [NR iii. 
392J, Melanesia [lluddon, llmd-Uunters, 1901, pp. 
113, 187]; see also above). They were phu^ed on 
city gates (Jos. B,J IV. iv. 4), on temples (crowns of 
gold on tho Jewish temple, 1 Mac 4®^), or were 
worn by conquering armi<\s (.1th .V 15*^), or given iitt 
much coveted prizes at tho games. In the last 
instance, from the myths a.ssociated with the 
origin of the custom and from tho ritual used in 
the making of the wrcatlis, their religious asjiect 
is evident. Crowns were also worn by the pilgrims 
to the teJiiple of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis 
(Lucian, da Daa Syria). In tlie Taurobolium the 
carididate was crowned with gold ami wreathed 
with fillets Ix'fore undergoing the baptism of blootl 
(Frazer, Adonis\ 1907, ]). 229) ; and in the Mithraic 
initiations one of the rites was the presenting of a 
crown on the point of a sword to the candidate, 
who put it on his head and then transferred it to 
his shoulder with the words, ‘ Mithras is my crown ’ 
(Tert. da Cor. 15, dc Riaasc, Jlar. 40). Wreaths 
were also w'orn by those initiated into tho mysteries 
of Isis (A[)ul. Mctam. xi. 24). In tho baptismal 
cenunonies of the Maiuhvans a crown W'as used 
(W. Hrandt, Dia inandiiische RdigioUt Leiiizig, 
1SS9, pp. 108, 113). 

Wreaths are also worn at the end of harvc.stin 
European folk*custom. Tliey are made of the last 
ears of corn, somc(.imfi.s with the addition of flowers 
and tinsel, and are worn often by tho person wdio 
has cut them. Ho or she rcjirescnts the corn- 
divinity, and is drcmdied with water as a fertility 
(diarm. In tliis ca.se the wreath is tho direct link 
between the corn and the human reiiresentative of 
tho divinity of the corn (Frazer, Adonis^, 195 f,; 
llalston, Songs of the Russ. Peupla, 1872, p. 250). 
At the Jewish feast of Tabernacles- a festival of 
ingathering of fruits— it was cu.stomary for tho 
Jew's to sit ill booths with wreaths on their heads 
(Juh. bP^). Booths and wreaths suggest a former 
cult of vegetation. Hence also divinities as.so<d- 
ated w ith fcu’lility or with tho cro])s wore wreaths 
of corn : r.y. Isis, w ho was said to have discovere<l 
corn (Tert. <le Cor. 7 ; Aug. de Civ. J)ci, viii. 27 ; cf. 
also (Jie wreaths of corn worn hy the chiblron sacri- 
ficed t») Artemis [Pau.san. vii. 20. 1]). In European 
May-day custom.s, bcsiilcs the lioops covered w’ith 
garlands ami carried in j)rocessioii, girls wear 
chaplets, as do also the May or Whitsuntide 
queen, and the May king or .fack-in-the-Green, 
besides being <lresso<l in or adorned with loaves. 
These (diMplels are an imijortant part of the sym- 
bolic dress of a former anthropomorphic represeiita- 
ti\e of tlie vegetation spirit {FL xi. [1900] 210; 
Wilde, Anc. Cures, Charms, etc., 1890, p. 101 f. ; 
Frazer, L7P i. 196 fK, 213 0'., Early Hist, of iU 
Kingship, 1905, p. 100 f.). 

3. Bridal chaplets and crowns. — Those arc 
already found in antiquity worn by tho bride or 
bridegroom, or by both (tert. de Cur. 13). They 
m.arked an oceaM(Ui of joy, but may in some cases 
have had a magical purjiosc, in w’arding oil* evils 
from the head. IJeiug used hy jjagaus, tliey were 


at first rejected by the Church, as it rejected 
generally all wearing of flowers on the head. 
But the custom was already found among the Jews, 
the bridegroom wearing a garland or crown (Is 6F®, 
Ca 3”), tlie bride a ‘beautiful crown* (Ezk 10'^). 
The custom was in abeyance from the time of 
Vespasian, but was resumed later. Among Chris- 
tians also it hccamo usual, the bridegroom wearing 
a garland of myrtle, the bride of verbena (Sid. 
Ajioll. Carm. S, ‘ad Anthem.’) ; and it was regarded 
as improper for the uncba^ite to wear them (Cliryso.s. 
Horn. 0 in / Tim.). The wearing of bridal garlands 
and crowns is still customary over a great part of 
Europe— Switzerland, Germany, Itumania, and in 
the north. 

In the Greek Church ritual of marriage the brkl<?groom crowns 
the bride in JSomine, and the bride the bridegroom, while the 
priest blesses them and nays, ‘ O Lord, crown them with glory 
and honour.’ The service is hence called dKoAovdta rov 
0 'Tciftai'w/uLaTot. In Maceilonia the bridal wreaths are made of 
real or artiUclal llowers, or are silver garlands belonging to the 
tdiurch (rd <rTc</>oi'a). They are exchanged in church at the 
crowning ceremony — a])|)lied to the whole wedding 

rite (Abbott, <>/>. cit. pp. 108, 170). Kalston (op. cit. p. 279) 
describes a local ceremony in Uussia. In church, over the 
heads of the bridal pair the groomsmen hold crowns, and must 
press them on the heads, but not hurrieiUy, else ilMm^k and 
misfortune wnuUl follow. The rite i.H c.allcd vyeruihanif, 
‘crowning.’ In Survia, when a youth ilies, a girl represent iug a 
bride conies to the grave carrying two crowns. One is thrown 
to the (iorpso, the other she keeps for some time. This is part 
of the old ritual of the ‘dcath-weddlng’ (Ralston, 810; see O. 
Oc.hrader, Totenhochztit, Jena, 1904, and Aryan Reuoion, vol. 
ii. p. 22 f.). In Germany and Switzerland the bridal wreath of 
myrtle is made by tho bridesmaids, but occasionally elsewhere 
more elaborate e.rowns are worn, formed, e.g., of a series of 
diminishing circlets, one above the other, to which aro fixed 
flowers, beads, figures in metal, some of whii'h aro probably 
in I ended as amulets. They are not worn by girls known to be 
already cncemts (see Stell, 45f>f., 469; Kossmatm- Weiss, Mann 
uml Stuttgart, 1890, 11. 184, 188). Among tlic Letts tho 

bride wears u (.rown of gold iMi>er and silk, on a framework of 
wire and piistebo-ard. She receives it from an honourable 
matron, who keeps it for the use of the brides of the district 
(ih. ii. 190). 'rins elaborate Norwegian bri«lal crown is hanilcd 
down as an heirloom in wcll-to-<lo fumilicB, but in each village 
it, as well us a set of briilal ornaments, is kept for tlio poor 
bride’s temporary use (Chambers, Book of Days, 1808, i. 720-721 ; 
Hutehinsori, li. 427). 

Among tho Hindus, from Vcdic times, the custom of wearing 
garland.^ or crowns of precious metal or tin.sel at marriage has 
been common, and they are believed to have a prote(.'tivo 
efllcaej' against evil Hpirits which might enter bv the head. 
They are worn both by Hindus and Muhammadans (Crooke, PR 
I. 239 ; KoHsmami-Wei!is, ii. 104, 107 ; ERE iii. 448‘>). Among 
the Muliammadans of Kgypt the bride wears a jKiHteboard cap 
or crown under the veil which covers the heatl and face, and to 
which oriiaments of value are att«chf‘d externally (I^ane, Mod. 
Eijupliann, 1840, 1. 220, Arab. ,Soc. 234). Ainong the Nahuas, 
bride and liridcgroom w'ere crowm d with garlanus (NR ii. 267). 
Fur Chinese bridal crowns, see Hutchinson, i. 140; and for 
I’oivncsian and Fijian bridnl wreaths, ib. L 19, and Lclouriicau, 
EoU. if Mart., 1907, p. 124. 

4. Funeral chaplets and crowns. — Among Hie 
Greeks and Konuins the dead were crowned with 
cliajilets, or these were placed as oOcriiigH on 
tombs (Lucian, da Luctu, 11; Tert. de Cor. 10 ; see 
next art. § 2). In Egypt it was customary to place 
chaplets of llowers or leaves on the licad or the 
mummy at the funeral ceremony, and these some- 
tiiiievS remained on the head in the colfin. They 
were called ‘ the crown of tho true voice,’ and 
assured to the deceased, through the power of 
Thoth, tlie right intonation, without which the 
magic fonnnlm were useless, or perhaps signified 
that lie would he crowneil t riumphant and justified 
in the otlicr world. iSpecial gardens were set 
apart for t he flowers used in making these wreaths. 
The statue whiidi represented the mummy was also 
crowned with flowers, and tho funeral ritual con- 
cliid(;d with a prayer in which it was said of tho 
deceased, ‘Thou wearest the crown among the 
god.s.’ Part of tlie ritual also consisted of brandish- 
ing t he oirhikau over the statue, aild repeating a 
formula, part of whicli ran : ‘Nut has raised tliy 
head, Horns has taken his diadc.m and his powers. 
Set has taken his diadem and his jiowcns, tlieii the 
diadem has come out of thy head and has brought 
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tlio f;o(lH to thee.* This referred to the myth of 
Nut raising the head of Osiris, and the gods Horns 
and Set placing the crownsof the north and tlie south 
upon it. This would be done to the dead, and the 
inagio virtue in these crowns, or in the uratus 
which adorned them, would bring tlie gods into his 
power. Garlands and wreaths decked the tombs, 
just as the tomb of Osiris was said to have been 
crowned with flowers; and wreaths were also worn 
by guests at feasts in honour of the dead before the 
lintu burial (Maspero, Etudes de myth, ct d'arch. 
eg., Paris, 1893, i. 218, 306, 316, 318, 368 f. ; Pleyte, 
‘ La Couronne de Justification,' Actes da 6""“ Cong, 
intcrn.des Orient. , Leyden, 1 884, pt. vi. 1-30; Wilkin- 
son, i. 403, iii. 396, 430, 432 ; Plut. de hid. 21 ; see 
Charms and Amulets [Kgyp.]. vol. iii. p. 43P, on 
models of diadems of Osiris ouried with the dead, 
who, assimilated to the god, would wear those 
crowns in the other world). Flowtus and garlands 
are also carried to the graves in motlern Kgypt. 

In the Br&hmanic funeral ritual the liodies of 
the dead are decked with wreaths and flowers. 
Wreaths are also ollercd in the funeral rites and 
given to Brahmans (Colebrooke, Life mid Essays, 
1873, ii. 173, 175, 178, 193 ; cf. SBE i. [1900] 137, xi. 
[19(K)] 93, 122-3). Among the Nahuas, a statue 
was placed beside the body of a dcml king, with a 
garland of heron's feathers on its head {Eli ii. 606). 
Wreaths anti garlands were also used in Polynesia 
and Melanesia to decorate the dead, or the altars 
in the houses used as depositories of tlicir Imiics 
(Brown, 387 ; KHis, i. 404). The early Christians 
refused to make any use of funeral cliaplcts (Tert. 
de Cor. 10; Min. Felix, 12, 37 ; Clem. Alex. Bmd. ii. 
8), but it was not long before the nreiudice against 
them was overcome. As a symbol of the martyr's 
death a crown is found among the emblems on 
tonibs, an<l chaplets or wreaths be<!ame a common 
adjunct of Christian funerals. Tn modern Greece 
dead maidens and (diildren even are crowned with 
flowers (Abbott, 193). 

5. Crowns and chaplets as offerings.— Crowns 
and garlands being so intimately associated with 
cult, tliey are a common species of sacrificial 
offering, besides being pla<’-ed on the heads of 
victims (see next art. ; Pausari. ii. 17. 6, v. 12. 8; 
Lucian, de Dca Syria). At the fc'ast of Ceres 
women presented corn-wreaths as an offering t>f 
lirstfruits to her (Ovid, x. 431 tt'.). In India, 
wreaths, garlands, and flowers are freipient objeebs 
in most sacrifices. The Egyptians ottered chaplets 
and wreaths to the gods and laid the.m on the 
altars, and presented golden diadenus with the 
urceus at the slirino of the statue of a king 
(Wilkinson, iii. 356, 417). Of great interest aro 
the votive crowns of early inediieval times. These 
were offered by monarchs to shrines or churches, 
and dedicated oy them to God on some particular 
occasion. There is no doubt that, besides imita- 
tion crowns, the actual crowns were often dedic.ated 
in this way and occasionally used for coronations. 
They were suspended by chains over the altar, and 
from the inner side usually hung a richly- jewelled 
cross. Other ornaments were suspendea from the 
lower edge, or the de<licatory inscription wa.s some- 
times formed of separate letters depending from it, 
e.g. in the crowns of Svintilla and Rcccesviuthus 
the pensile letters form the inscriptions, *Svintilla 
Box offert' and ‘ lieccesvinthus Ilex offerefc.' Be- 
sides the cross a lamp often depended from these 
crowns, and from them the pensile coronas lucis of 
churches have originated. 

Exampleg of such voUvo crowns aro numerous. The iron 
crown of Lombardy ia a baud of Iron (»aid^ to have been ham- 
mered out of a nail of tiie cross) etiHiirined in a circlet nu^e of 
six gold platen, richly emiincllcd and jewelled, and hin;cod 
tORother. Tins crown is known to huvo been used at the 
coronation of Audlulfus in fiOl, anrl it was in all probability a 
votive crown (FonUnini, tie Vor. Jcirca, 1717 ; Lahurte, Arts 


iiulxut. au tnopen dge, Paris, ii. 66 f. ; Chambers 

Hook of Days, i. 0V8). Ei^ht uinRiiirK ent votive cro\Miii of 
RecccsvIiiUiiis, king of the Si>aiilMh VisiRoths, his (lueen, und 
family, dating from tlio 7th cent., were found in 1868 at La 
Fuenle do Guarraz near Toledo (lAbarte, i. 400; R Lastevric, 
Descr. du Msur (/« Quarrazar, Paris, 1800 ; f Jhiunbprs, ii. l.fiO)- 
Another beautiful 8})edineii is that of Svintilln, king of the 
VihiRottis (621-031), now at Madrid. On the whole subject, see 
the works cited, and Way, Arch. Joum. xvi. 268 If. ; DCA i. 
400, 506. 

Crowns or wrealh.s of gold formed a species of 
tribute pre.soiitcd by subject peoples to kings, an 
example being found in the tribute of crowns 
coniiimtcd to a money payment, the <iown-tax 
paid by the Jews to Demetrius and Aiitioclius 
(1 Mac lO*^" 13^*-^ 2 Mac 14^ ; Josephus, Ant. 

XII. iii. 3). 

6 . Priestly crowns. — The T)ractice of special 
head-dresses being used to mark oil* certain classes 
led to the use of these by me(licine men or [priests, 
and not infrequently they took a coronal form, or, 
as in Greek and Komaii ritual, chaplets were worn 
by priests. 

AmoiiR the Ruriats the shaman formerly wore a crown con- 
sistiiiR of an iron rinR with two iron convex arches crossiiiR it at 
right auRles — an elaboratioti of the simple tlllct or band {ERE 
Hi. 16^). In Mexico the chief priest of the great leinplo wore a 
crown of green and yellow feathers, his assistants inLT«‘ly having 
their hair plaited and Imund with leathern thongs. The priest 
of TIaloc at the festival of the god wore a crown of hiisket-work 
closely fitting below and spreading out above, with many 
pluiues rising from the mlildm of it. The Toci priest, in offering 
Biu;rific« to the Mother-goddess, had a square crown, wide 
above, with banners at the corners and in the middle (iVif ti. 
807, iii. 341, .%6). In Japan part of the distinctive dress of the 
Shinto priest is a hlat'k cap (chonhi) bound round the head with 
a broad white fillet (Aston, Shinto. p. 204). Among the 
Teutons the Gothic priests belonged to the nobility, the pilrati, 
those wearing a onp, as compared with the common people, the 
capillati, with flowing hair ; garlands were also worn (do la 
Suussayu, 806; fJriinm, Tent. Myth., 1880-81, pp. 91, 009). 
Tibetan priests at their (Tremonies wear a species of iiehnot 
mitre, fitting over the back and crown of the head, and of a red 
or yellow colour, according as the wearer belongs to the one 
or the other great Buddhist sect (Kockhill, op. cit. p. 86 f.). 
Sculptures in Cappadocia show the un(!ient pru>Ht or priest-king 
of that region wearing a high round head-dress i‘ncircle<l with 
fillets ana ornamented in front with a rosette or bunch of jewels ; 
the god beside him wears a high pointed head-dress (Frazer, 
AdmUh^, 101 ff.). The priests of Samian (Heracles) at Tarsus were 
called ‘ crown-wearers,’ and elected to Hiat One of I hem, 

LysioM, wore a golden laurel wreath (Athen. v. 64 ; Frazer, 111). 
The high-priest of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis wore a 

g olden tiara, the lesser priests a hat {iriKot, Lueian, de Dea 
yria, 42). The ancient Tarsi ])ricHfs wore liigh c*)nic.al head- 
dressuH (Stroll, 40H), and AssjTian ])rieslH a kind of high truncat.ed 
cone or mitre of im))0.sing appearance, or sometimes a richly 
ornamented fillet (Rawlinson, ii. 109, 270, 2/8). Babylonian 
priests wore an elaborate mitre, assigned also to the goils, or a 
second kiml of mitre, or occasionally a horned cap. The head 
is usually represented covered in sacrifices and other rites (i6. 
HI. 434). Among the Hebrews the ^irieHts’ mitre or liead-dress, 
plur. (KiSapif, AV ‘ bonnet,’ IIV ‘ head-tire,’ Ex 2840 20“ 
M®, Lv 813), was made of swathes of linen covered with a jance 
of fine linen hiding the aeuniK of the swathes and reaching to the 
forehead. Tossibly it resembled the Assyr. and Bah. t;orii('al 
cap, truncated (cf. Jos. Ant. iii. vii. 3, ‘not brought to a conical 
form ’). Joseplius says it rcseiiibled a crown. The high-priost’s 
mitre or turban (Ex 284- 30)^ hpiyp (a word applied by Jos. Ant. 
HI. vli. 3 to the ]trieHtM' mitre also), ])rohahly differed in shape 
from the former. In addition a jilutu of gold, p’y (ireVoAoe), 
was fastened on blue lace and affixed lo the front of thy mitre 
or on the forelieud. It boro tlio words * Holy to Jahweh.’ The 
plate is also called l]), ‘ diadem ' or ‘ mark of 8e]»aration ’ (K.x 2i>«, 
c;f. 81)30-31 ‘ the plate of the hol3' crown of pure gold '), and is on 
the mitre. Tliis suggests a fillet rather than a plate, worn 
round the mitre (cf. Sir 4613 * g(,id crowns,’ and 1 Mac Ih'**®, 
where Alexander senda to Jonathan ‘ a crown (<iTC'/»avov] of gold.’ 
In Is 281 the ik parallel to .Tipy,, ' diadem '). If the was a 
fillet of gold, there would then bo a close corresiiomlencH (o what 
.)nNephus(/lJ V. V. 7) says of the golden crown or fillet ((rT«'«f»aeo«) 
with the sacred characters, whicli surrounded the mitre of fine 
linen, ericompassed by a blue rilihoii. The di'.^oriptions suggest 
a head ilress like the royal TiT^ian kfighntrani, a cap swelling 
out to the top, and surroundcii by a fillet or diadem (nee fi 8). 

Josephus ^ives a different description of tlio higli-priest’s mitre 
in Ant. v. vii. <!, which is not rc oncilalilc willi the deHcriplion 
in the other passage, and which is fur from clear (see HDD and 
ElU, H.V. ‘Mitre’). 

Occasional roforcnccH arc made in early ecclofli- 
astical writings to a head-dress worn hy the clergy 
during service. The mitre of a bishop, a head-dress 
cloven above into two erect tongiuvshapfMl parts, 
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was at iir«t an Kabtern head-dreBs, especially 
characteristic of ri\)yjj:ia, and hence formerly 
called ‘ IMiry^^iuF)).’ It is rarely alluded to before 
A. I). KXX), but ill 1049 Leo ix. placed a mitre on the 
head of Ehcrliard, Abp. of Treves {PL cxliii. 595). 
From this time the references become much more 
common, showinji' that the use was spreading. The 
mitre is usually made of line or rich material, 
embroidered, and often studded with gems. From 
the hack depend two fringeil bauds hanging over 
the nape oi the neck. It is unknown in the 
Eastern Church, but is worn by all Homan Catholic 
bishons and by abliots exempt from Episcopal 
jurisdiction and others privileged to wear it. Its 
use was discontinued after the Keformation in the 
Anglican Church, but it is now commonly worn by 
bisiiopH, and has always hoen a syrnhof of their 
ol lice (see W. 11. Marriott, VcstianumChrUiitnmm^ 
Lond. lSt)8, p. 22011*.; Ilefele, ‘Inful, Mitra, und 
Tiara,’ z. KirrJiengesrh., Tiib. 1864, ii. 223 f. ; 
VCAt s.v. ‘Mitre’). In the earlier centuries, 
virgins assuming the veil wore a head-dress called 
a mitre (llingham, A7it. Vir. iv. 6; Isidore, de 
Ecvl. o£ic. II. xviii. 11). The Papal tiara (a word of 
Persian origin, signifying a high head-dress) is a 
swelling ixiiiited and closed head-dress, wliich has 
varied much in shape (in tlie 14tli cent, it was 
dome-Hha{>od mid oval). To this was added, at 
some date unknown, a single crown (symbolizing 
the temporal sovereignty of the Popes) encircling 
the lower part, and, pioWbly in the 1‘ifch cent., a 
second crown was set alK)ve this. The third crown 
was added by Urban V. (1362-70). At the top is 
lixed a small hall and cross of gold, and, as in the 
case of a mitre, two bands hang down behind 
(Hefelc, ojp, cit.). 

7. Divine crowns and chaplets.— As various 
plants Mere sacred to the gods, cliaplets of such 
plants were often associated wi Lh them. Tertulliaii 
{dc Cor. 7) cites a Mork 011 croMiis by Claudius 
Saturiiinus, which described how every fh»wer, 
branch, or shoot was dedi(5atod to the liead of 
some divinity. Ilciice the custom of oil'eriug 
chaplets to the gods, of crouriing their images 
with them, or of re[)reseiiting (hem M'eariiig chaj>- 
Icts. They also Mcar < rown3 (Pausan. ii. 17. 4, 6, 
V. 11. 1; Granger, 2oI, 305; sco next art.). In 
many cases the cro\vns with uliich images are 
represented are renlicas of the kingly cro\vn, or, 
where a king was tudd to be divine, he often wore 
the head-dress peculiar to the god w’ith >vhom he 
was identitied. The god u jis naturally regarded 
Rs a heavenly king who 'wore the royal insignia ; 
and, contrariwise, the divine king wore the insignia 
of the god. 


In Mexico, at tho festival of IluitzilopochtU his ininRe was 
crowned with a pajMir crown, wide ut the top arnl set with 
pIiinicH. Many other Meximn inmt^ca wore crowns, or were 
ftdorne<l with them at festivals, and crowns were alw) worn by 
their Imman representatives {NR ii. 337, iil. 844. 852, 369, 
3Sfi, etc.). The of U»o enakc-K^xlduss found in the Ail^can 

area wear a hi^j^h tiara, over which a snake roars its head (see 
flff. in vol. 1. p. 143). On the head of the jfod sculptured on the 
rocks at Ihreez is a high pointed cap adorned with a hllei and 
several pairs of horns, and the goddess of the Ilittito sculptures 
at iJoghaz-Keul wears a flat-topped head-dress with ribbed sides ; 
this is also worn by her female worshippers (Frazer, Adoniifl, I()0, 
105). The goildess Cy bole W'ore a turreted crown, and so also did 
the Syrian goddess, Atargatis (hiicr. ii. 600 ; Lucian, d* Dea Syr. 
81 ). rursian divinities wear a tiara like that of the kings or that 
worn by court officials (Uawlinson, Iv. 8.‘13), and on the monu- 
inents of the Mithraic cult the god is frwjuently repre^nted 
wearing an Oriental tiara riou tain, ‘ Legendo de M.,' Ettulet 
de la myth., 1909, p. 231 ff.). The orown of gold and precious 
slcnes whi(jh David captur^ and placed on uis head liolonged 
tc an Imago of the Ammonites (2 S 12»>). Bab. atid Assyr. 
divinities uro usually representeil wearing the characteristic 
hcfid-iirfSH of the monarchs — a rounded cap with ])arallol horns 
encircling it from behind, and curving upward towards the hont 
wujunit meeting. This head-dress soineiimcs symbolizes the 
divinily on the astrological tablet-g (Uawlinson, ii. 244, iv. 834 ; 
Maspero, Dawn of VivilKation, 1894, p. 655). Bab. divinities are 
also said t») have been crowned with golden crowns (Ep. Jer.»). 
In the Vi’iti'rnt nj i filar, uL the lirsl gate of Hades UlO keeper 


deprives IStar ol * the mighty crown of her head.’ In Egypt 
the statues of tlie gods were often crowne<l with chaplets and 
wreaths, but, besides this, they are usually represented with 
some symbollo head dress— the sun, and horns, or plumes, or the 
uranu and disk, etc. But they frequently wear the crowns 
characteristic of the kings— the high white crown of the south, 
or the re<l crown of the north, or both together, enclosed or side 
by side, just as the kings wore their emblems: e.g. the king as 
Ammon wore the tall hat, with long plumes, of the god. Osiris 
is frequently represented, e.g. hi the small golden images of the 
god ns a mummy used iu the festival of the inontli Oholak, or in 
the Judgment scenes, wearing the white crown flanked by two 
plumes, or with the uroius, worn also on the crown ol the sun- 
god. The af</ crown is also worn by some gods (Wilkinson. III. 
cli. 13 ; Budge, God$ of the Egyptians, 1908, passim ; Book of ths 
Dead, cvii.-cxxii.). Images and pictures ol llindu divinities 
usually show them wearing simple or elaborate crowns or tiaras, 
Houieumcs with a nimbus. Or separate crowns form part of tho 
decoration and dress of an image. These are often of great value, 
and are encrusted with precious gems—diamonds, pearls, rubles, 
etc. The myths and sacred books occasionally refer to tho 
crowns of the gods (Wilkins, Hindu Myth.^, Calcutta, 1882; 
Monicr-Willlams, 219, 449). In Buddhism the figures of Buddha, 
of IkKlhisattvas, and (in GKbet) of the divinities of the Buddhist 

K 'heon are frequently represouted with crowns or coronal 
-dresses or tiara-like structures (Wilkins, 225 ; Uockhill, 103, 
131, 293; Orhnwedel, liuddh. Kunst, Berlin, 1900; Stoll, 692). 

In later (;)Iiristian art, God the Father is repre- 
sented "with the current re^al or imperial crowns, 
or with the Fai)al tiara encircled, according to the 
period, witli one, two, or three crowns, but also 
soiiietiines, os if to show Ilis superiority to the 
Pope, with five crowns. In earlier art, Christ is 
.sometimes rtjpresenled with the brow encircled by 
a <liadein, and later with the regal or imperial crown 
or the Papal tiara; to this is sometimes added 
the croAvii of thorns, Avhich, by itself, is figured 
in many other representations, especially of tho 
Crucifixion. Where the Trinity is represented 
OH one Person with three faces, the head is often 
adorned with a single crown or tiara (A. N. Didron, 
Chr. Icovographi/, Lond. 1886, ;;rmw?i). The Virgin 
is also represented with a crown, or is depicted in 
the act of being crowned by tho Father or tho Son 
or the Trinity with tlie cro>vn of a queen or empress, 
reference being made to the texts Ps 21® 8®, as in 
the case of the croNvning of tho Son by tho Father 
after tho Ascension. This was in accordance with 
the legend of the Virgin’s coronation in heaven 
after lier Assumption. Angels and Christian vir- 
tuc.s, and even tlie figure of lieatli, are often repre- 
.sented with a crown (Didron, jht.s‘sitn). Some of 
the Gnostics cropned their sacred images (the Car- 
pocratians [Iren. adv. liwr. i. 25. 6]), and from this 
or from the similar |)ngan practice tho custom 
passccl into the Christian Church, and images or 
])ictureB were crowned with special ceremonies 
when they were dedicated (Trede, D(ts Heidcn- 
thnm in dor roin. Kircho, Gotha, 1891, i. 104, 283, 
ii. 34311, iv. 245-48, etc. ; for the modern Roman 
usage, see Cath. Encyc. vii. 670). Images of the 
Madonna on waysides are also crowned with chap- 
lets (ITede, iv. 208). 

8 . Royal crowns.— Wo have seen (§ i) that tho 
royal crown originated from the wearing of a special 
head-dress by special classes, or it is a sjiocialized 
form of the ordiiiaiy head-dress. A iiiong tho higher 
savages, some sucli head-dress is M'orn by chiefs, 
like the band of clotli ivorn round the temples as a 
kind of croAvn by some cliiefs in E. Africa, or tho 
frontlet or crown with a wig of woman’s hair worn 
by chiefs in Samoa (Macdonald, AfricanUt i. 16; 
Brown, 316 ; cf. also the other instances in § x). 
We turn now to tho higher nations of antiquity. 

In Assyria the royal crown consisted of a head- 
dress of felt or cloth, shaped as a cone rising in a 
gracefully curved line, and truncatoil at the apex. 
The upper part receded into the lower, so that 
the top alone was visible and proiected above tho 
former. It was ornamented with rod and white 
bauds with embroidery or plates of gold. Round 
the lower edge was a band or diadoin rising in front 
with a large rosette, with the ends hanging down 
behind the ears to the shoulders. Sometimes such 
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a fillet, lii{;;lier in front or uniform in width, is worn 
alone, and in the earlier scnlptiires the tiara is 
lower than in the later. The queen wore a <liadem 
with turrets like the erown of Cyhele (Uawlinsoii, 

ii. 1()0, 108 ; Stoll, 210, 4ri9, 460). In iiahyhm the 
kind's wore the homed eap, the syinlNd o( divinity 
—a kind of rounded cone witli a double pair of 
horns surround ini' the sides and front, or a tower- 
shaped head-dress with or without these horns, 
terminating in a coronet of feathers. The lower 
space was decorated with rosettes, etc. Ft was 
made of richly coloured felt or cloth. The higher 
classes, both in Assyria and in Babylonia, wore a 
distinctive head-dress (Kawlinson, i. 133, iii. 433; 
Maspero, 719; Stoll, 459). The royal crown of 
Persia, the khshatram^ was a high cap of bright 
coloured felt or cloth, swelling out slightly towards 
the flat top, and terminating in a projecting ring. 
Round the bottom ran a fillet or * band of blue * 
Hjotted with white — the diadem strictly so called. 
It was adopted by Alexander and his successors. 
In some cases the kings are represented wearing 
more or less omanicntal diadems or radiated 
crowns, or a head-dress resembling that of the 
Medes - a high-crowned hat, with ribbed .sides, 
called tifira or kidaris ( = khshMram), the latter 
word being applied to the royal tiara (Rawlinson, 

iii. 86, iv. 155). In Egypt, diadems were worn by 
princely personages, but that peculiarly symbolic 
of royal authority was the i^rflpi/.s’-.serpent, of metal 
or mfdcd woo<l, the coiled body forming the diadem, 
and the hea(l poised above the forehead of the 
monarch. It was also atfixed to other head-dresses 
worn by the king in common with the gods. 

Of these the nioMt im|K)rtant were the white crown of Upper 
Eefvpt, a tall conical head-dress swelling out Hlighlly in front 
ana terminating in a rounded knob; atxl the red (;rowtt of 
Lower Egypt, cylindrical in form but widening out upwards, 
and with the hack pari carried higher than the front. Thu 
combination of the two crowns, the white worn within iho rod, 
was called pshent. They were put on at the coronation ; atnl on 
bas-reliefs, female figures syinlKilic of the two Egypts, oa<'h 
crowned with the respective crown of her district, statxl on 
either side of a king wearing the pshent. In other casus, Nubti 
or Sot and Horns (Town Uio king, and goddesses Invest the 
queen with her insignia— two long feathers and the globe and 
horns of Halhor. Tlieso crowns were also worn in battle and 
on other occasions, and they, with other forms, were common 
to gods and kings. Tims the king is described as * son of the 
Sun, decked with the solar crowns ’ (Wilkinson, 11. 8‘27, iii. 301 ; 
Maspero, 205; M. Brimmer, h'gi/pt, Camb. IJ.S.A., 1892, p. 12; 
A. Moret, Du Caraettre rcl. de la rnyaviA pharamiitpif, Paris, 

1002, p. 810). 

In religions ceremonies the king wore a strii>e(l 
linen head-dress, descending in front over the 
breast, and terminal ing in a queue fastened by a 
ribbon, h'illets of gold and, oci^isionally, radiated 
crowns were worn by the Pto]<Miiya, Among the 
llebrcw.s a common word for crown is njb which 
signifies ‘consecration’ or ‘mark of separation,’ 
and is applied both to the gold plate or fillet of tlie 
high priest’s mitro (Ex 29** 39*“), ami to the royal 
diadem or fillet, which may have been of gold or 
of embroidered silk decorated with jewels (2 S 
2 K ir* — the only reference to coronation ; cf. Zee 
9*® ‘ the stones of a crown *). Another word, 
is also usoil, both for the royal <!row'n and for the 
crown in a symbolic sense (2 S 12*’“, Ezk 21”®, Is ‘28*, 
Job 19®, Pr 4® etc.). This word may signify a 
diadem, since in Ca 3** it is apjdied to the bride- 
groom’s garland, but in Job 31*® tlio nnpy, can be 
bound to the head. This may refer to a head-dress 
of a turban form. Possibly tlio diadem proper 
surrounded another head-dress of a turban shape, 
or like the Persian or Assyrian examples. 

The crown of a conquered monarch was some- 
times set on the head along with the ciinqucror’s 
own diadem. Fn I Mac 11**, Ptolemy set (he erowms 
of Egypt and Asia on his head when entering 
Antioch in triumph (cf. Diod. Sic. i. 47 ; Rev 19**). 

The early Christian emperors wore fillets or 
diadems of gold adorned w ith jewels, or of rich 


silk (the latter finally disappearing in the time of 
Justinian [Laharte, ii. 39j). Tin? (Tiiidcm is some- 
times worn alone, or it surrounds a cupola or 
jewelled <‘,ap, tlie conibiiiation of caj) or tiara and 
diadem rcsornbliiig that of the Persian kings. In 
antiquity the fillet or diadem easily j)assed over into 
a crown by tlio addition of a row of ornaments or 
symbols to the upper edge of the circumference of 
a metal diadmu. This is already seen in the corona 
muralis^ naoalis, vallaris, etc., or in the radiate 
crowns of the Persian kings, the Ptolemys, and 
Nero and later Thjman miqHirors. The uirm of 
these radiate crowns is also (connected probably 
with the radiate nimbus with which kings wore 
often represented, and w hicdi was the adornment of 
the sun-god as well as of other divinities in art. 
Such crow ns were thus a symbol of tho monarch’s 
divinity (Dieterich, AV/ryjVV, Leinzig, 1893, p. 419 ; 
Didron, i. .34 11*.). Crowns, as (listinct from dia- 
dems, apnear in early medimval Europe. In 
England tno diadem soon gave jilace. to the crown. 
William tho Conqueror and otlier Norman kings 
wore diadems ornamented on tho upper edge wdth 
trefoil uprights, and the crown form soon hocarno 
more elaborate. The first English exanudo of an 
arched crowm dates from the reign of Ilenry IV. 
The coronets of English peers are cirrlel-s of gold, 
variously ornamented according to rank (like tho 
crow'ns of Continental nobles), and enclosing a 
crimson velvet can edged w’ith ermine. The 
earliest is tho ducal coronet, 1302 ; tho latest that 
of Rarons, 1060 (sec Logge, English Coronation 
Records f 1901). 

o. Sacred and magical aspects of the crown. — 
^Ve find, sporadically, medical or magical virtues 
ascribed to wreaths an<l chaplets (Atlum. xv. 10, and 
cf. tho rnngical ellicacy attributed to bridal and 
to funeral wTeaths in Egypt, §§ 3, 4). This w'onld 
be a natural restilt w’licre garlands w’ere made of 
tlio flow^ers or loaves of sacred plants or trees. 
Wherever tho king is honoured as divine, tho 
crow'n, as tho peculiar symbol of royalty, w ill have 
a magic.al character, moro j)ar(icurarly as it is so 
frequently w'orn also liy tlio gods. 

The RolftcM wi’paths and ('hajdrfs of oak I«-avcs worn by early 
Greek and Italian kinjijH, as well an i)y oLlier per5«ons in later 
times, are suiijm.srd U) have originally marked the wearer as \ ice- 
gerenfc of a god of whom iho oak was tho sacred tree, and in 
which 09 w'flTas in th(> w»’ar(!r of tho wreath ho was HUpposed to 
be incarnate (Cook, FL xvil. [11)0(1] .*{15 ; Trazer, King'<hxpy 19s ff.). 
While this is not Impossible*, and while, generally speaking, 
wreaths of leaves or flowers may denote a connexion with 
divinities, it is probable that the diadem of a nvjnarch did not 
necessarily denote his divinity, though, as representing the 
highest sovereiirnty, it was natural that gods should also bo re- 
presented with it. The god was repn'aentcxl under the highest 
forms known te men, and these were generally royal. 

Tho regalia of kings tend always to bo regarded 
as peculiarly sacred. In some quarters piossossion 
of them ‘ carries with it tho right to the throne,’ 
and they have w ondcr-w’orking properties, as among 
tho Malays (Frazer, Khigship, 121, 124; Skeat, 
Malay Maylc^ 19UB, iiji. 23, 59). Generally siicak- 
ing, the word ‘ crown ’ comes to bo used figuratively 
for all that tho monaicliy implies. In Fgyptthe 
urcens diadem, emhleni of sovereignty, Iiad a 
magical power, and could execute tho king’s secret 
purposes or inlli(.*t v(‘ng(!anco. It is said to ‘burn 
his enemies with its llames’ ; it throw itself upon 
those who approached it, and choked them in its 
coils. Tho supernatural virtues thus communi- 
cated to the crown gave it an irresistible force, and 
tho royal crown was also regarded as having divino 
power (Forman, Die ayypfiscke Rel.t Rerlin, 1905, 
p. 40 ; Masjicro, 205, Etudes, i. 78-79 ; ef. also 
Eludes, ii. 134, for other magical crowns ; and for 
tho magical pow'ers of tho crowns of the dead, see 
§ 4). Crowns may have been occasionally used as 
instruments of divination, e,g, in tho choice of a 
king. Ill a Transylvanian folk-tale the crown is 
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laid before the assembly on a hillock. It rises, 
floats in the air, and lij^dils on the head of ilio 
destined kin^ (J. Ilultricli, Devfarhe VolLwuirchen^y 
Vienna, lSSr>, p. llir)). Tlie Yoruhas of W. Africa 
look upon the royal crown as posscssinj^ magical 
powers, and slieep an; occasionally sacriliccid to it 
oy the king himself (MacGregor, Jour. Afr. >SV>c., 
no. 12 flDOi], [». 472). l’rt)wns are Bometiincs 
mythically said to ])av(* descended from heaven 
upon the king’s head (Bonsset, Gnosis^ Gdttingen, 
1907, p. 147). There may also have been current 
an idea that the life of a king depended on the 
s«ifety of his c-rowii. In the Manfla^an myths of 
the conquest of the dark powera Ur and lltihA by 
Maud A dTIajjft and by Hibil ZiwA, Ur is deprived 
by both hoToe.s of his crown ‘of living lire,’ in 
which hia strerigtli lies, and in this way ho loses 
all his might {\V. Brandt, Mnnda{.8ch.G SrJirifteMt 
Gottingen, 1893, pp. 131, 175, 178). The.so myths 
are ccrtaiinly base.d on some current belief in the 
magical virtue of the crown. 

10. The crown in early Christian thought.— In 
the N'r the victor’s crow'n at the games (ort'0ai^os) 
is used symbolically of the reward of a faithful 
(Jhristian course, the incorruptible aTtcfxtvos being 
contrasted with the corruptible (I Co 0 ; cf. 2 Ti 
2“). It is a ‘ crown of riglileousncss’ (2 Ti 1^), the 
‘immortal crown of glory’ (6 Afiafidvrivos ryi SS^ri^ 
(rW^ai'o?, 1 PS**), the ‘ crown of life ’ (Ja Kev 2''* ; 
cf, 3"). Hence in visions of heaven the crowns are 
prominent. The ciders in Ilev 4^ wear crowns 
{(TT^<lHiPoi) of gold ; in the Ascension of Isaiah the 
nopliet sees crowns laid up in the Uigh(3st heaven 
or the saints ; in Barlaam and Josaphat^ Jo.sa[)hat 
sees the people of the heavenly city with crowns in 
their hands (J. F. Boissonade, Anec. Grceccti Paris, 
1829-31, iv. 360). Christ has on His head ‘many 
diadems’ (SiaSrigara iroXXct, Kev 19*^), one fillet bound 
above the other, signifying dillerent sovereignties 
(cf. 13b where tlie dragmn has ten diadems). This 
conception is already fi)und in later Judaism ; the 
faithful receive crowns and palms (2 Ks 2“*^). The 
>vearing of garlands and crowns on earth being ob- 
noxious to the early (Jiristians on account of pagan 
associations, stress was therefore laid on the worth 
of the syml)olic heavenly garland ((rr<^0ai'os), and 
especially the immortal crown of martyrdom {Mart, 
of S. Polycarp^ 17 ; Tort, de Cor. 15, ‘ Why d<i you 
condemn to a little chaplet, or a twined head-band, 
tile brow destined for a diadem?’). Lactantins 
(f/e Mori. Pers. 16) describes the martyr’s garland 
of vic.txuy as ‘ an unfa<ling crown laid up in the 
kingdom of the T^ord.’ In IfcTinas {Sim. viii. 2) the 
angel commands garlands of palms to be brought 
out for those iiiMdio.se rods he found brandies Mdth 
fruit (cf. also Euseb. HE v. 1 [Letter of the 
ChiircJies of Vienne and T^yons]), Sucdi references to 
the crown of immortality or joy or to the martyr’s 
crown arc copious in early Christian literature, and 
the symbol of the crown also appears in Christian 
archmology. Hands stretched from heaven present 
crowns to the martyrs, or angels descend and crown 
them (Didron, i. 95). The crown by itself, or with 
a palm branidi or other symbols, is also symbolic of 
the eternal reward in lieaven oflcred to the victor. 

IjITkrati)rr.--L. F. Day, 'The Crown, its fJrowth and 
Dcvclopiiirrif Magazine of Art, vol. xi. (18Ss) ; W. Jones, 
Crawtw and CorunatUmzt. isSJ; J. Labarte, ilintoire des arts 
indiist riels an imyen dge, T’aria, 1872-5; O. Stoll, Das 
Ueschleehtsleben in der Volkerpsycholngiet J^cipzig, 1908, 
p. 4ri2ff., aiMl other works cited Uiroughout the article. 

J. A. MacCuli,och. 

CROWN (Greek <fnd Roman). — The words <rr^- 
0ai'os, roromi^ and their variants are used by 
(xrooks arul Romans of circular ornaments that 
could h(‘ phicctl on the head, carried in the hand, 
or hung on a support as ollering or decoration, 
either made of, or aTtificially reprc.senting, or by 
their decoration more or loss remotely suggesting, 


flowers, leaves, or fruits of the field. The origin 
of the custom of iv caring such ornaments lay pro- 
bably in the more instinct of decoration rather 
than in any notion a symbolical signilicance in 
tiic plants used. Sudi decorations arc a natural 
expression of a joyful state of inind^ and, as the 
primitive worshipper attributes to bis deity feel- 
ings like his own, they would be considered accept- 
able to the gods. As expressing joyfulness, they 
would in time become customary or de rigueur on 
all festal occasions, whether sacred or profane, 

1 . The use of crowns for religions purposes is 
not mentioned in Homer ; nevortlieless the use of 
sprays of foliage for dedicatory purposes seems 
to have prevailed very early in tlie Aigean ; at 
Cnossus wius found a spray of foliage made of thin 
gold plate and wire in a flat bowl {BSA viii. 
[1901-^02] 25), and the employment of natural sprays 
probably preceded that of metal imitations by long 
ages. Now the most convenient and decorative 
way of carrying such sprays, or of attaching them 
to ciiltus-figiires, was to twine them into wreaths, 
which couul bo worn on the liead of the wor- 
shipper or placed on the figure of the deity. 

As early as tho 7th suoli (pirlands were essential In 

»racticftlly all sacTiflees (Sappho, nuoted by Athen. xv. ii7ie). 
n Aristophanes (Thesnn. 44<} li.) a widow who had supported her 
Svti children by niakiti|f wreaths coitiplains that more than half 
her business has i^one since Euripides persuaded people that 
there are no gods. 

Being part of tlie furniture of ciiltus, the wreath 
imparted sac^rctlncss to the wearer for the time 
being ; the slave in Aristophanes considers that, 
while M'caring a wreath, he cannot bo beaten by 
his master {Plvt. 20 f. ). 

2. The essentially joyful associations of the 

) proved by tlie fact that mourners did 
9wt wear (hem at funerals. Xenophon, w'hile 
sswjrificiiig, heard of the death of his son ; in sign 
of mourning he took olf the eroMm that he was 
w’earing. But when he heard that his son had 
died like a brave man, ho resumed his crown anil 
proceeded with tho sacrifice (Val. Max. v. 10). At 
mournful ceremonies, such as tho Spartan Ilya* 
cinthia (Athen. iv. 1.39), the crown was not worn ; 
tho Sicyonians used flowers only, instead of wreaths, 
in sacrificing to the Eiimcnides at Titan e (Fans. Ii. 
xi. 4). XVhore wo see wreaths, fillets, etc., dc- 
positeil at a tomb, these aro brought as ofl’erings to 
the spirit of the deceased, not ns tokens of mourn- 
ing. Such wreaths the Christians regarded as 
essentially ott'erings to a deity, and therefore to 
be condemned (cf. Justin Mart. Apol. i. ‘24 : ‘ The 
Christians do not worship tho same gods os tho 
heathen, or offer up libations or incense, or bring 
them crowns or sacrifices* ; so, too, Minuciiis Felix, 
p. 43, ed. Ouzel, 1652, *nec mortuos coronamus’). 
Typical of the Greek custom is tho beautiful 
Attic Ickylhos {JHS xix. [1899] pi. 2), showing 
a twnia tied round tho tombstone, oil-flasks and 
wine-jugs, some with wreatlis laid over them, 
rangcil on the steps, and a woman bringing a 
tray full of wreaths and twnia;. Sometimes tomb- 
stones were matle with a receptacle suited for 
holding a crown of loaves {Arch. Zeit. 1871, pi. 
42). Idle dead body itself was crowned {KaTaerri^eiv 
rhv vsKpbp^ Eur. Primn. 1632), as part of the last 
honours, in keeping with the washing and anoint- 
ing of it, and drcKsing it for its lost journey 
(Lucian, de Luctu^ 11). Members of some associa- 
tions, such as tho lobacchi, were entitled to a 
crown at their death, provided out of the common 
funds (E. S. Roberts, Introd. to Gr. Epiyr. ii. 
Cambridge, 1906, pp. 91, 160). Inscriptions of tho 
Fhrygian Hloranolis often mention the ffrctpavwTiKdv^ 
a sum loft by tne deceased, the interest on whicli 
was devoted to the annual renewal of wreaths on 
his tomb (Humann, etc., Altertumer v. IlierapoliSf 
Berlin, 1898, p. 129). At a Roman funeral tlieie 
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were cai'ried not merely crowns offered by the 
mouniers, Imt such as tho dwnl might have won 
by his own deeds, fn later times, the idea of 
the propitiation of th(^ dead gradually dying out, 
tho wreath came to bo laid on tlie tomn merely 
as a mark of honour ; but it would bo hard to 
say where tho primitive signifniance of the usage 
merged into the modem, liy far tho greater 
nunmer of the crowns actunlly preserved eorae 
from tombs ; but this is only because the conditions 
in tombs are more favourable than elsewhere for 
the preservation of them, as of other antiquities. 

3. In ritual the use of wreaths was manifold. 
They might bo used, as t(rnim were used, to 
decorate tho image of the god (see Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlcm of Clnxsical Antiquities^ London, 
1894, xiv. 3). They could be worn by those who 
performed the sacrifice. They could be olfered up 
(Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 1084). They could be used 
to decorate tho victims (Lucian, dc. Sacr. 12) ; thus 
was Iphigenia decorated (Kur. Iph. in Anl. 1477). 
Tho garlands brought by the priest of Zeus at 
Lystrato Barnabas and Paul (Ac 14^'*) were either 
offerings to them or decorations for the oxen which 
he proposed to sacrifice. (Jarlands were used to 
decorate the shrine, tho altar, sacired trees, and all 
sorts of instruments and vessels employed. The 
whole scene was thus made at onco cheerful and 
solemn, the objects so adorrie<l lieing brought into 
intimate relation with the god. Woollen fillets 
served the same purpose, whether made up into cir- 
cular form, or merely hung on tho victim or object, 
or used to attach it to the ligure of the deity. 

The lover’a practice of han^^in^ K<^rlundfl on tho door of the 
object of hla affections is explained by Athenojiis (xv. 070(f) os 
inspired by his dcHiro either to honour tlu> beloved one (just os 
tho doors of ternides wore ^^arlanded), or to Itunour Eros (the 
i)e1ovcd being regarded as liis iniage, and the house therefore as 
his temple), or, luiving Iteon roblicd of tlieorniuueiitof his soul, 
to give to the roi)l)er iiis body’s ornament in addition. In sjk'CU- 
latlons such os tiu'se we see the idea that tiiese garlands were, 
at any rate, a setni-reiigious kind of offering. 

Probably the most importjint crowns from a 
ritual point of view were tho ‘priestly coronets’ 
(cf. above, p. 339*’) worn by the officiating persons, 
whether professional priests or not. VVfien the 
crowns were madt! of /lowers or leaves, these were 
usually of the kind sacred to tho deity served, 
although in a very great number of cases the plant 
U9e<l seems to have been laurel. I’lns may have 
been owing to its purifying property, although in 
many monuments the appearance of laurel may be 
due to defective representation. The wreaths 
worn by priests were sometimes, especially in 
latoT days, decoratetl with medallions amuopriate 
to tho cult. A priest of Cybele (relief in Cnpitolinc 
Museum [llaumeistor, Denkm.^ Munich, 1885 88, p. 
801]) wears on a laurel wreath three ine<lal lions re- 
presenting the Ida^an Zeus, Attis, and another deity. 
Domitian, when presiding at the Capitolino Games, 
wore a crown decorated with images of the Cani- 
toline triad — ^Tuppiter, Juno, and Minerva ; tiio 
Hamen dialis and the liigh priest of the Flavian 
dynasty, wdio supported him, had crouns also 
containing the image of the Emperor himself 
(Sueton. Domit. 4). Recent discoveries have 
further illustrated this practice. Tho crowns worn 
by high i)rie8ts of the Imperial cultus were not 
merely of bronze but of even more precious metal, 
elaborately decorated with busts of the Empt'rors. 
In Ejiictetus (i. 19) the prospective priest of the 
Augustan (!ult says, ‘ 1 shall wear a golden crown ’ ; 
and Tertullian speaks of the golden crowns of the 

S rovincial priests {de Idol, 18, with Oehler’s note). 

lusts of such priests, and an actual bronze crown 
from Ephesus, ns well as ropresentations of sucli 
crowns on coins of Tarsus, make this clear, and 
throw light on such a title as Upeft tQv Sf«a<rTwv 
Ka) toO alr/xiravTOi aMv oUov {Jahres- 


hefU d. Oest, Arch, Inst, ii. 245 f.). Another 
peculiar form of ritual crown is the ‘ archieralic, * 
crown shown on certain coins of Syrian Antioch 
{Brit. Mas. Catal. Coins, ‘Galatin,’ el<;., p. 167). 

So essential was the crown in tlic cult that 
{dpaM^aaOai, etc.) rdv rod 0toO orlipavov is eqJiivulent 
to assuming the priesthood (Dittcnbergcr, Orientis 
Greed Inscription es Selectee, vol. ii., Leipzig, 
1905, no. 767, note 14), and <rT€<pavr)</>tipoi include 
all professional priests and all magistrates who in 
virtue of their office take part in public rites (i7>. 
332, note 24). The right to wear a crown at all 

f mbllc festivals is expn'ssly included in the privi- 
eges of the priest of Foseiihm HcliconiuH at 
Sinope {aTt<f}avo% iv airdakroU dyQfriv \ Michel, liecueil, 
Brussels, 1896-19(X), p. 734)). Sucli official crowns 
are to bo distinguished from those awarded to 
priestly officials by their grateful fellow-citizens on 
their retirement from office or even after their death 
(Dittonbergor, op. cit. 470). 'I'liese are analogous 
to the crowns awarded to other officials. 

4. The wcdrimj of crowns by deities is closely 
connected, as wo have seen, with the custom of 
offering crowns to them at sacrifices. When 8i)ecial 
plants were associated with certain (lenities, a wreath 
of such a plant was a natural attiil»uto and a 
convenient means of iderit i lice t ion, althougli tho 
latter feature would a])poal less to the ancient 
worshipper than to the modern arch.cologist. Tho 
associations of vegetable crowns aro in many cases 
miite clear. Demetcr and Ferscplioiio wear barley ; 
tlio Dodomcari Zeus wears oak ; Apollo has laurid ; 
Athene, olive (which she wears as a rule round 
her helmet); Aphrodite, myrtle; Heracles, poplar 
or styrax ; Dionysus and his train wear ivy 
(seldom, if ever, vine-loaves) ; Foscidon on coins 
struck by Antigonus Gonatas or Doson, and on a 
rare coin of Aradus of 174 li.c. [livit. 2Mus. Cutnl, 
Corns, * Fhfcnicia,’ nl. iii. IS), has a curious marino 
plant ( Fncus ifcsirnlosus jt ) ; a bust from Futooli re- 
presenting a local water-deity iserow ned with grapi's 
and vine-leaves (Koscher, Lex. i. 16S6). But these 
appropriations are not exclusive : Zeus, for instanee, 
is usually laureate ; as ive have already seen, 
the laurel seems to have been tho jdant most 
commonly used for wreaths. Vhirious dcMlies are 
representcMl in Greek art w'i\'iring crow ns of a more 
elaborate kind. 'I’hat of tho ILua of Folycleitus 
at Argos w’as decorated with figures of the Graces 
and Seasons, probably in bigh reliid ; and on coins 
(of Argos, Elis, Croton, etc.) and other works of 
art Hera is usually shown wearing a somewhat 
elaborate crowui with floral designs in relief. Gii 
coins of Mallus, Cronus 'wears a metal diadem ; 
and Cyhele is commonly represented as City- 
goddess wearing a walled crown (see City). The 
Cyprian Aphrodite, in stat ues, terra-cot las, and 
coins of Cyprus, wears a richly decorated ( lown, 
obviously meant to bo of metal ; on some coins of 
Salaniis and on a stone liead from Dali sho has a 
peculiar crowm madt; of seinieireiilar jtlates {Beit. 
Mas. Cfitdl. Coins, ‘(.\yprus,’ p. cxi). Often sho 
seems to lie identified with the City {ib,). At 
Faphos she wears a combination of the Oriental 
polos, decoratcil with palmettes, and the w’alled 
cro'wm {ib. j)l. xxii. 10). On some Cy]»rnite terra- 
cottas 'W'c also lind a decoration of palmettes or 
sphinxes (/fn7. Mas. CntoL, ‘ Terra-cot-tas,’ A 275). 
These rich erowms are characteristic of t he Oriental 
element in her cult; nevertheless the ordinary 
Greek Aphrodite often w'cars an elaborate melul 
crown, and sometimes, ‘ though descended from tho 
early polos of the q^ueen-godtlessos, it is in form 
curiously like a modern royal crowm’ {JUS xxv. 
[1905] 78). A variety of the inoLil (rW^avos \sn>ru by 
various goddesses is known as tho (rre^dioj ; it rises 
to a point in front, and narro'svs as it passes to 
the back of the head, which it does not completely 
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Hurround. One of the most widely dintributed 
fonns of crown in art is the crown of rayM, which, 
like the nimbus, represents the divine light eman- 
ating from the j)erHons of deities or heroes. Hut 
Buch a halo was j)robnbly not represented by a 
concrete crown until <‘onij)arat.ively late tiincH. 

^ 'I’he giving of crowns as prizes probably had a 
refigions origin. 4' lie material rewards ollered in 
heroic times seem to have lx*en replaced at a fairly 
early date— in the 6th cent, at latest — by crowns 
of leaves, etc. (Pans. X. vii. 3, of thePythia \ Mann. 
Par. 3S=:r)88 n.C. ; note that the palm, being un- 
suitable for a crown, was carried as a braneb). 
The festivals at whhih crowna were given were 
under the special patronage of the local deity, and 
the material for the crown would be gathcrca from 
t he local sacred enclosure, although in the case of 
the Pythia the laurel was brought all the way 
from Tempe (Frazer on Paus. X. vii. 8). It was only 
in later days that the crown of foliage— olive, 
laurel, pine, etc. — was replaced by a metal crowm, 
so that in the 2nd and 3rd cents, of our era the 
decoration carried by the victorious athlete w'os an 
elaliorate structure more like an um without a 
l)ottom than any tiling else (Urosscl in CIL xv. 2, 
no. 7045). The crowns thus won were often dedi- 
cated in the teinplo ; in the case of a tie, which 
was for this reason called Ifpd, t he < rown rcniained 
the property of the god {JUS xxv. 17 f.). But the 
rewards might also be carried away by the winners, 
and the entry of such a winner into fiis native city 
was a solemn function, ns when Pausimachns 
brought borne to the (.-nrian Antioch the crown of 
the Delphic Sotoria (Dittenherger, Or, Or. Inser. 
234. 31). At Khca in Asia Minor, when Attains 
III. (138-133 IJ.C.) W'as received in state by the 
citizens, ho was met by all the state ofliclals and 
by the w'inners in sacrerl festivals carrying their 
crowns with them {ib. 332. 31). 

6, Prom the use of crowns as rewards in actual 
athletic and other contests, such as musical or 
literary (an ortlinary temi for lieing vicjtorions with 
a tragedy ia <rre</>aroO(r0ai, cf. Bacchylides, frag. 33, 
Jebb), is i»rol>ahIy derived their u.se as marks of 
honour generally. They could he given as rowarefs 
for good service to the community ; and decrees 
of Greek (;oinmunities rewarding their oflicials or 
private members are among the (jornmonest of ex- 
tant official dotriiments. 


Thus the Athenian council and people in IBl B.c. vole a 
laurul crown to l’rota(;ora8 the priest of AHklopios for hia 
8ur vices to the shrine (Michel, 089); at liissa in Asia Minor in 
the yrd cent. B.c. a similar crown is voted to Mcnek rates 
for his ^neral gooil services to the community (Ditten- 
berger, 67); at Ptnlmnais in Egypt ilie artists of the gild of 
Dionysus and the Brother Qods grant a crown of Ivy, to lie 
given at the Dirmpria, to Uicir life-president Dionysius, son of 
Mussus (ib. 60). At Delphi services to the shrine and 8tAi« 
ore rewarded with * a crown of laurel from the god’s grove, ac- 
cording to the traditional Delphic custom’ {ib. 846; Sylbtfie^, 
Loipz. 1808, p. 216). An Athenian decree of 100 n.C. records the 
crowns conferred on the epiubi and their kosmetes by the 
(Council and Assembly, and by the f^laminian demos^ and on 
their kostnetes by the ephebi (Roberts, JSpigr. 11. 06). A list of 
the eighteen crowns (of gold or laurel) conferred on OasHaiider, 
son of Mene.Mtheus, was inacrilied on a marble slab in the temple 
of Apollo Smlntheus in the Troad (Michel, Jleo. 1312). 

Smdi honorilic crowns were presented not merely 
to individuals or associations, nut to a whole peojdo 
or their official representatives ; thus the Athenian 
people rcccive<l crowns from various States, such 
ns Paros, Andros, Cnossns, etc. (IG ii. 700, 701). 
The mural, rostral, and civic crowns of the Romans 
were special developments of the crown as re- 
ward for services to the State. 


7 . From employing the <trown as a row'ard, it 
was but a step to presenting it a.s tribute, often 
with a sense ot favours to come. | 

Stra^, son of Oerostraius, king of the PhcDnlclan Arvad, 
went to meet Alexander tho Cl real and crowned him with a , 
golden crow n, at the wme time laying his father’s dominions at 
13- 8)- Machareg, son of 1 
MiMiradates, offered a crown to Luoullus worth 1000 gold pieces, ' 


begging for an alliance with Rome (Plut. Lucull. 24). Rlinon 
the Hasmonaian sent a golden crown and palm as tribute to 
I»emetriu8 of Syria (1 Mac PluUrch (^’m. Paul. 34) says 

that at the triumph of A*imiliu8 Paullus were carried 400 
golden crowns which the conquored States had sent to him as 
tho prize of his victory. 

Thus the crown hecaino the symbol of victory, 
even more than the palm-branch. It is the most 
common attribute of Victory in art ; and Christi- 
anity, in spite of certain protests (cf. Tert. de Cor,), 
adopted it whole-heartedly as a symbol of spiritual 
victory. 

8. The crowns received as civic rewards or 
htuioura were, like athletic decorations, frequently 
dedicated at shrines (Rouse, Or, Vot. Oj/erinqs, 
Camb. ltK)2, p. 266). At Athens those conferred by 
a foreign State had to be tledicated in the Par- 
thenon, perliaps to prevent 0/3pts (yEschin. in Ctes. 
46). Crowns of less importance were usually kept 
by tho recipients. When tho semi - barbarian 
princes Spart^cus and I'lerisadcs of Bosporus were 
voted golden crowns by tho Athenians, the decree 
laid down the very form of words which was to be 
inscriiicd on tho crown when dedicated (Hicks, Gr, 
Hist, hiser."^, Oxf. 1901, p. 140). To judge by the 
lists in insfu iptions, vast quantities of siidi crowns 
must have been in tho temples. Sometimes the 
lists record the terms of the iledication ; e.(/. from 
tho Delian treasure-list (Dittenherger, SylL* 688. 
102) a golden laurel-crown bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘ Publius son of Publius Cornelius consul of 
the Romans’ (».«. Scipio Africamis, who probably 
made the dedication in 104 B.C.). 

o. The crown, being part of the apparatus of 
refigiouH service, vvas worn not only at sacrilicea, 
but also at other ceremonies, such as musical or 
literary contests, which wore under the patronage 
of a oeity. Such wore the sacred contests at 
which Pliny says it was originally the custom to 
wear crowns of natural leaves {IlN xxi, 4), tlio 
use of crowns variegated with flowers being later, 
and the use of artilicial crow’ns later still. De- 
mosthenes {in Mid, 16) describes golden crowns 
among the ‘sacred vestments’ worn by the chorus 
which he provided at the Biunysia, Musicians 
are often represented -wearing (jrowns (Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas, vii. 9, Ixxviii. 7; Baumeister, 
Denkm., fig. 591). The use of crowns at bridals 
was undoubtedly religious, and therefore con- 
demned by Tertullian {de Cor, 13). It is tho 
bridal crown that is carried or worn by Eros and 
Hymenajus. Religious also must have been tho 
origin of the decoration hung oiittiido the house- 
door at Athens after tho birth of a child : an olive- 
wreath for a boy, a woollen fillet for a girl. On 
the other band, we may well hesitate to see any 
direct religious signiflcance in the use of crowns at 
banoucts. They were connected especially with 
drinking, and were probably first used to uromote 
cheerfulness. It may be doubted wbetiier the 
theory that they mitigated headache (an ancient 
theory mentioned by Aristotle op. Atben. xv. 674) 
was more than make-believe. Whatever may 
have been the original significance of the use of 
crowns on such occasions, it was doubtless included 
in the general condemnation of the custom of 
wearing crowns on the head which was uttered by 
more than one Christian apologist (Minucius Felix, 
Tertullian). The Christians used flowers both 
loose and in garlands, but not on their heads, 
doubtless because the wearing of them was so 
intimately associated with pagan cultus. 

la The diadem worn by monarclis, tboii^li pos- 
sibly its resemblance to the tcenia with which the 
heads of deities were often ailorned niay have 
given it a suggestion of Divine significance, was 
probably not religious in origin. In any case it 
was adopted by Alexander the Great from the 
Persian king, so that its original significance must 
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be Bought in the East. The plain round decoration 
Been, c.7., on the portrait-head in the Louvre called 
Antiociiufl the Great (Be van, House of Selemus^ 
Lend. 1902, frontisp.), or on heads of Selcucus and 
I’Jnlet^^rus on early Eerganione coins, is probably 
not a diadem, but a sacred fillet. The laurel 
crown is rarely, if ever, represented on the iK>r- 
traits of living Greek kings. It is worn by the 
dead and divinized Ehiletjerus, sometimes inter- 
twined with a diadem, on coins of I’ergamuin. 
It was worn by Julius Cmsar and by practically 
all the Emj)erors from Augustus onwards, while, 
until the time of Constantine, they eschewed the 
royal diadem. It was a symbol, despite its origin, 
of honour, but not of divinity. Even the crown 
that is being placed on the head of Au^stus by a 
female figure, herself wearing a walled crown and 
veil, on the famous Vienna cameo (A. Eurtwiinglor, 
Ant, Qemmeny 1900, pi. 56) representing the Em- 
p(iror’s apotheosis, is a sign of honour merely, not 
of divinization. This crown is of oak leaves. When 
the early Emperors wished to express divinity by a 
crown, it took the radiate form. The same thing 
could be expressed by placing a star over the 
Emperor’s head. On coins struck after his death, 
J)ivus Augustus is frequently represented wearing 
a crown of rays. The use. by a king of this radiate 
crown, properly the head-dress of the sun-god, is 
found on coins representing Ptolemy III. of Egypt 
(247--222 n.C.). In Syria it appears first on coins 
struck by Antiochus Kpiphanes (175-104 B.C.), 
who expressed his godhead thus, as well as by 
placing n star over his head. It may be doubted 
w'hether this radiation, ho far, roprericnts any con- 
crete crown, and not merely an imaginary lialo. 
Nero was the first living Homan Emperor to wear 
it, so far as the evidence of coins goes. But it was 
not until the time of (^aracalla, who introduced a 
silver coin called the anloninianust on whiidi the 
Emiicror’s head is radiate, that the radiat e crown 
became common in reijresentations of monarchs. 
It was apparently not w’orn by the Emperors after 
Coiistantine the Great, obviously because of its 
religious significance. 

Litbuatitiik.— P liny, /A/V xxl. Iff.; Atlienxus, xv. 071 ff. 
TertulUan, CorttTut MlUtu ; Stephani, ‘ Nimljus ti. Sirahlcii 
kranz,’ in Mnn. de I’Acad. dea iicirncra de ISt.-PdterHfMivra, 
6th Hi-r. vol. ix. (18.^jy); Egger-Fournipr, art. ‘Corona,’ in 
Dareinliorff-Saglio’s Dict.des antiquities, Tarifl, lS8fl-00; Saglio, 
art. ‘Pjaileuia,* ift. ; Mau, art. ‘iMadema,’ in i’anly-Wissowa’s 
liJi V. 30Sf. ; Steng^el and Oehniichcn, ‘Die Kricch. Kultus- 
altertiimcr in Iwan v. Mullfir’s Ilandhuch, v. 8(Munloh, 1890), 
]». Oft; Hill, ' rrioflterdiademo,’ in Jahreshe/te d4!^ Omtfirr. Arch 
Inst. li. (Vienna, 1900} ‘.Il&ff. (}. Hill. 

CRUCIFIX.-See Symbols. 

CRUCIFIXION.— See Crimks and Punish 
MENTS. 

CRUELTY.— See IIumanitabianism. 

CRUSADES.— I. Causks of the Crusade,^ 
— The Crnsados may be defined as the technical 
name given to certain special events in the Ion; 
struggle between tlio Muslim and the Christian 
Eor the immediate or special causes of any par 
tieular Crusade, see below. Of general causes 
whether political or religious and ethical, tlr 
following may be noted. 

I. The decay of the Eastern Empire, — Th 
reader even of liberal culture is often ignorant o: 
the fortunes of the great Empire that continued 
Constantinople the name and authority <»f Rome 
Ho fails, therefore, to recognize the debt whieV 
the common civilization and Christianity of Europe 
oAve to it (cf. E. Harrison, Meaning of History^ 
1894, chs. 11 and 12). Charles Martel saved the 
West at Tours (Oct. 732) from the Saracen in- 
vaders, but his eilorts w’ould have been fruitless 


!iad not Constantinople for centuries pn'stMited a 
.secure barrier agsiinst all attacks from tlie side of 
Asia. The first shock of Muslim conque.st had 
oiind her unprepared (first Saracen siege of Con- 
fantinoulo, 674-6 j 2nd siege, 716-8; deliverance 
liiefly through ‘Greek lire') ; but under the great 
‘hnperor liCO the Syrian (718, often mistakenly 
ailed the Isaurian) and his son Constantino v. 
740), the Ea.«»teru Empire recovered her strength 
J. B. Bury, Later Unman Empire^ London, 1889, 
irol. iu bk. 6). As part of his general programme 
‘or driving hack the Saraceii.s, Leo oridcavoured to 
abolish the ‘ cikons,’ and tried to develop a strong 
yoomanry hy reforming tlio land laAvs and emanci- 
pating the Serfs. As a result, the Basilian dynasty 
(867-1057) regained much lost territory in botn 
Asia and Europe, through the conquests especially 
of John Ziiiiisces (963-75 ; Antioch recovered, 969). 

But, with the close of the 11th cent., the powers 
►f resistance of the Eastern Empire Avere becoming 
ixhaustcd. The Iconoclastic (controversy ancl, 
alwive all, centuries of pernicious laud laws had 
■capped her vitality. The provinces of Asia Minor 
lonsisted of vast ciomains cultivated by scirfs under 
ilwentco landhuds at Constantinople, or belonging 
X) ecclosiasticRl corporations exemot from military 
Imrdcns. The result Avas inevitable. One by one 
he provinces which had hitherto stood out against 
.ho Muslim sucenrnhed. The respite which Con- 
tantinople had provided had been invaluable. The 
Ircck Empire iiad saved Europe in her hour of 
AA’oakness. But noAV missionaries had suhducjd the 
mrbarians, and under Charles tlie Great had Avcdd(*d 
Europe, in idea at least, into oiu? great Christian 
commonwealth, under one leader of the faithful 
.t Homo (Xmas Day, 800). Whatever its internal 
Aveakneaa, the idea of the Holy Homan Empire 
was of tremendous powt^r for dealing with a noii- 
Chriatian foe. The eoniUct between Crescent and 
Cross was bound to be rencAvod under a new form, 
with a new champion of Christendorn^nd in a 
wider arena, no longer as a frontier w’ar, i)ut one of 
inter-con tincntal cliaracter. Thus the Crusades 
(ui)on the seven or nine divisions of whhch stress 
should not bo laid) must be regarded as a ncAv form 
of the old stniggle. A clear recognition of this 
fact, and not the belief on(jo fashionable that the 
Crusades Avere a sort of 12th cent, outbreak of 
madness or chivalry, lies at the root of a right 
iindorstanding of history. 

2. The rise oftheSeljulf Turks.— In the 9th and 
10th cents, tho j>OAvor8 of resistance of Constanti- 
nople had Iwen assisted hy the disunion of the 
Mu.slim. There were rival Khalifates of h'ast and 
West (Western Khalifate inaugurated by 'Ahd 
al-Hahmfin HI. in 929) ; the struggles of Sunnites 
and Shi’itcs (ffy.v.), and of the dynasties and sub- 
dynasties of Umayyads, 'Abbasias, Eatiinids, Idri- 
sids, etc. (see, for complete lists, S. Lane- Poole, 
Mahominedan DyncutlieSt 1894) ; and the revolt of 
the ‘Carmatians’ {q.v.) at Knfa undicr llamdan 
ihn Ashat or Qarraat, and the pillage of Mtecca by 
these Malidists in 929. But, Avith the ra])id rise 
of the Selju^ Turks, all this was dianged, and 
Constantinople was sejmiHted from the Muslim 
merely hy tlie Dardanelles, and threatened by a 
Turkish Heet (constructed hy (Jreok (captives. So, 
in the spring of 1088, Ahexius Coinnenus in a 
letter {lienucilt iv. 1.3111*; or, Ixdtcr, llagenirKcycr, 
Kreuzzagsbriife, Innsbruck, 1901, p. 12) to Robert 
of Flanders besought the aid of the Latins.* 

In 1039 the Turkomans defeated Mas’Od, tho Gliaznavid, at 
Dauii^han. HulMlued Persia, and elected as their head Ahh- 
3’alih-Tughril Beg, the grandson of 8eljuk b. Yakkk of Saniariand 


1 For the controversies over tlie genuineness of this letter, sec 
Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 2C1 n., or, more fully, Ilagenmeyer, op. dt. 
pp. 10 44. The date is from Ilagenmeyer, whose defence of its 
genuineness (against P. Fi. D. Riant, AUx, Com. Ep. Spuria, 
Geneva, 1879) may be accepted. 
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(a pervert, possibly, frcmi Christianity to Islam). In lOiSfi, 
through his deliverant’c of liagluiiul from the liu^ids, 'T'^tfhril 
was oonsLitiit«*(l ‘stillan’ or captuin of the bo<l.\f'uard of the 
'Abbasid Khallfn. His son Alp Arslan (1003-7-) conquered and 
ruined tljo Nesloriun kin^oloni of Arnieniii (10»!t) hikI tJeorjfia, 
and after three cainpaijrns defeated and eapt tired the (Ireek 
Kniperor Ronianus I)io;;enes, at Manzikert near Hake Van (•’(il.h 
Aujf. 1071);! nn<l, as a result of the eonseqtictdi weakness and 
dissensions, the Seljfik Sulainifm won Anatolia and Antioch, 
the neat of tlin Seljuki.ui dynasty of Kum being established at 
Nieiua (1077-I3 (Kj). Moreover, in 1070-1, Jerusalein had been 
taken by a lieutenant of Malik Shah, Atsiz ibn Auk the 
Khwariztnian, from the mild rule of the Fatimid Khalifa of 
Kgypt, and its Hoverninent handed over to the exactions of 
the Tnrkoniaii Ortiik b. Aksab (see below). ‘<1 The Ortuklds 
were expelled ‘-'(51 li Ang. 1008 by the Fa|,imidR, anil retired to 
kVIessa.^ 

1 , The pilgrims and the Holy Places. — The 
inuiience of the Holy IMaces n^ioii the Middle Agon 
was not due to hlstorie —the hist-orie sense was not 
yet l)orn — hut to religious and psychological senti- 
ment. The Middle Ages were powerless to realize 
an idea witliout turning it into the concrete. Of 
Christ and 11 is saints men must have visible images. 
By a sort of logical inversion they went ono step 
further. Where the imago was, there was the 
spirit. Thus the image, or material realization, 
became the vehiijle of grace, jicssessing not only 
sanctity hut life, while the suiritual was constanfly 
assuming form and colour, lleiiec, to the mcdi:eval 
mind the Holy Phice-s were far more than religious 
or historical memorials. They were tlieiUHclvtJs 
sacramental — an essential })art of the spiritual 
provision of the age. The early origin of pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem is seen in the journey of 
Helena in 320, the foundation hy her sou Con- 
stantine of the Church of the lloly Sepulchre 
(Socrates, JiJC i. 17 ; Euseh. Vtf. C'onut. iii. 30, 
34-40), and the record in 333 of the Bordeaux 
pilgrim (see Jtin. Anon, Ihirdigohnse, in 
xxxix. Iff.; Kng. tr., A. Stewart [Bondon, IWJ). 
On tlie conquest of Jerusalem hy Omar (038), the 
Christians had been assured of their religion ; a 
quarter was a.ssigned to the patriarch and his 
people; n#d the Holy riaces w'cre left in their 
liands. The ’Ahhasul Klialif Harfin al-llashid 
even presented Cliarles the Great (23rd Dec. 800) 
with the keys of tho Se[)iilclire (Kginhard, de Vita 
Carol. Mag. ch. 16). On Jernsalern lapsing to the 
Eatiinid Ivhalifs of Egyiit (909-1076), special con- 
cessions were granted to the republic of Amalfi for 
the transport of pilgrims. But the era of tolerance 
was changed when the famous ^Irikim (al-I,lakim 
Ahil- Aluu-Mansur), the Fatimid Khalif (996-1020), 
burnt the Churcii of the Tlesurrection and destroyed 
tho Holy Sepulchre (27 th Sept. 1010 ; for date, sco 
Rtthricht, op. cit. 9 n.). On his assumption of 
divinity (1017), in his now hatred of tho Muslim, 
al-^aklm once more granted toleration, and the 
pilgrimages recommenced, greatly stimnlated hy 
tho new outburst of pitdyin Europe which marked 
the lltli cent., and hy the rc-operiiiig (see lldhricht, 
in Hut. 'Jaschenburhf Leipzigs lS7r), v. 5), through 
tho conversion of Stephen of Tfiingary (997-1038), 
of the old land -route which was followed as early 
as 333 hy tho Bordeaux pilgrim. But under the 
rule of Ortnk the cruelties inllicted upon, and the 
exaction.^ from, pilgrims, hitherto fi.ved at two 
gold pieces a head, became excessive (William of 
Tyre, Hist. i. ch. 10; Urban ii. at Clermont in 
Gnihert, (ir.sta Dei per Franros, ii. 4 [Jicrifcil, iv. 
140]). Either a >vny of redress must he found, or 
tloi pilgr'unnges must cense.^ 

4. The new Europe.— Tlic wrongs of previous 

1 For the hattlo, nee Finlay, Hint. (]re4!C£^ iil. 32-4; Oiuan, 
llial. of the Art of M'ar, 2l7-!>. 

5* For date, see Ubhrirht, Krnt. 233 n., from Mujir-al- 

Diu’h lint, de J^rvmlnn, Lr. Suvairc, 1S70, p. 09 f. 

* For «lute, see llohrl«-hl, f.c. 

* There Is a ronqweheiiHive study of the (lernian iiilifrlins in 

5' r. (iesch. d. Krent. vol. ii.; of. also 

1. h. 1). Rmut, KxpMitiona et pHcrinatjea des Scandvuives en 
Terra itainte, Taris, isofi-q mul ll. Raynaud, Itin^ruires d 
J4naalem, rari*. 1877. 


ages, iueluding the desecration hy al-^akim, had 
apjMjalcd to a distracted J^uropo in vain. But, hy 
the close of tho 11th cent., a new Europe hatl 
arisen, instinct witli religious chivalry, conscious 
of its spiritual unity, tio longer distracted hy 
heathen Huns and Nortlimcn. Hy the recital of 
tho wrongs of tho ]>ilgj ims ‘ a nerve was touched 
of exquisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to 
tho ho<art of Euroi)e’ (Gibbon, vi. 258). Politically 
Europe was ready, (ire^jory Vil., as part of his 
immense plans, first conceived (De(!. 1074) the idea 
of arming Europe against Asia {Epp. ii. 31),* and 
the two expeditions of his Norman ally and pro- 
tector, Robert Wiscard — who had already con- 
qu(*red Sicily from the Saracens— into Greece 
(1081-2,1084) might have established as a pre- 
liminary step tho Normans at Constantinople, and 
tho Ibipal supremacy over tho Eastern^ Church, 
hut for the death of Robert at Bundicia in Epinus 
(17th July 1085), leaving his Eastern dreams to his 
son Bohemond. Tho diversion of these into the 
Crusado was easy and natural, while in the Fourtli 
Crusade we see the reversion to Robert’s original 
plan. Nor must we forgot tliat, in addition to tho 
religious motives — to the strength of wliich tho 
utmost importance should bo attached — tho East 
was (o the llth and 12th cents, what tho New 
World was to the Elizabethan sailors. Motives of 
commerce, wealth, adventure, and religion were 
united (cf. the six camel-loads of Tancred’s spoils 
[Alb. Aq. vi. 23 ; Recueil, iv. 479], or the letter of 
Huj'h do Reitaste [i.e. R(dhel] Ixiasting of the 1500 
marks rental ho had w'on [in Gnihert, Gesta Dei 
per Francos^ vii. 38 ; Renteil, iv. 254]). 

Tlie drift of the timefl is clparly Kcon in the popularity of the 
romance VitaCarnli Mapni et /tu/andi (cd. CiampI, Florence, 
1822), asHlgnod to John Tili)lnuH or Turpinus, Archbishop of 
Rhelms, 773. In this romance, which was accepted everywhere 
as history, Charles achieves the conquest of tliC Holy J.aiid. 
Uaston Faris, g.v. ‘De Paeudo-Turplno * (in Hint.. Puet. de 
Chari., Taris, 1806 ; or enlarjfed. 1906), shows that the first part 
was composed in the llth cent, oy a Spanian! ; the setJond part 
fi. 1110 by a monk of Vienne. There is an ICnjj. metrical tr. by 
T. Rodd, 2 vols., 1812. 

5. The system of Penance. — A powerful motive 
both to the pilgrimages to the Holy Places and to 
tho consequent Crusades may bo traced in tho 
current Penitential system of Europe. In tho 1 1th 
and 12th cents, this system was in full o!>eratioTi. 
We SCO tho cHoct when Urban II. at Clermont 
])roclaimed a plenary indulgence to all who enlisted 
fertile Crusaao (Mansi, xx. 827 ; of. Girald. (yamb. 
de Princip. Instruct. 238 [ed. G. F. Warner, in 
Rolls Series, 1891] ; see also Rdhricht, Erst. Kreuz. 
21, II. 5). To this sboiild bo added tho temporal 
advantages. The crure sigriaii wore freed from 
arrest for debt, and from usury ; they were 
guaranteed justice ; the Pope wa.s the guardian 
of their wives, families, etc. Tn consomience the 
crusaders were a mixed company, demtors and 
criminals abounding. 

II. History of the Seven Crusaves.^—i, 
First Crusade. — To the general causes already 
detailed no special cause need be added save — 
though very doubtfully — tho preaching of Peter 
tho Hermit. 

Peter (b. 1063) of Amiens (Ouibert, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
il. .S), stirred by the wronjfs he witnessed in 1090 and 1004 at 
.Jerusalem (Alb. Aq. Iliat. 1. 2-4), on his return to Knrono is 
said, acconiin;; to the well-known story, to have addressea the 
Oouiiril of Pari and aroused Urban it. to a sense of the need 
of a Crusade. The last part of this story, to tho doubtful 
character of which von Syhel first drew attention, appears 
In Albert of Aachen {Uiai. i, 6 ; cf. Anna Oomnena, Alex. x. 
284), anil is otherwise unknown (of. Bernard’s contemntuons 
reference, Ep. 363. 8). Thence it was copied Into tho Ohanmn 
d'Antinche. of the pilp;rim Richard (a romance without historliral 
■alue, written c. 1146 ; first cd. by A. P. Paris, 2 vols., 1848, tr. 

1 Cf. tho letter of Sylvester 11 ., May 984 {Ettialolce Gerhrrti 
fed. J. Ilavrt, Paris, 1880), p. 22), which is, however, of very 
doubtful value and authenticity. 

2 Divisions Into seven or nine of what was In reality a con- 
tinuous struipgle are arbitrary but useful. 
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1862). Peter in not mentioned by Guibert or otherK as present 
At Clermont. Of Peter's preiieliingf in Pic-ardy and Herry after 
Clermont tlu-re is, liowever, little <ioubt (see Oiiiberl, typ.cU. 
ii. 8 : Anna Comn. /.c.), I)ut I'rban ii., a disf.ij>lo of Orejfory vii., 
would use rather tlian follow his prearhin^. Cor iVli r. s.t* the 
ci iti« al monojfrapii of Ha^usiimeyer, Peter tier Pirmile {\.v\\t7.\g^ 
187l>), which traces tlte geneKla of the myth. 

At tho Cotiiiril of ritimmtia (7tli Marcli lo9o) the 
ambassailor of Alexiiis Comnenua i)lea<lctl tlio peril 
of Connhuitiiioplo (Mansi, xx. 802; (Jiiibert, op. 
cit. ii. 1), but Urban ir. postponed the deeision 
until after a second Council at (Clermont (I8th- 
27th Nov. 1095; Mansi, xx. 821 ft'.). There, amid 
cries of * Dens vult,’ the undertaking was com- 
menced, a retl cross (hence tho title ‘Crusade*) 
being sewn on the ])reast or shouhlers.' So far as 
the Muslim world was concerned, the times were 
opportune, the great Selju|^ Kinnire of Malik Shah 
having broken up, at bis death (1092), into four 
warring portions. Kgypt bad recovered its pos- 
sessions, and in 1090 tho Fritimi<l vizier Aphdal 
conquered Jerusalem from Ortuk. While (he main 
expedition was preparing, a vast mob, cbiclly from 
the lihino districts, under Ueter, Walter the Uenni- 
loss, and Walter de Poissy, with a gooso at tlieir 
head (Alb. Aq. i. 30; Ciiibert, op. cit.\ iv. 

251), after inassjicring (May 1090) the dews in Spiros 
and Worms (Salomo bar Simeon, in Neiibaucr and 
Stern’s Quellcn znr llatich. dcr Juden in Deutsch., 
Herlin, 1892), crossed Hungary, and, willi thinned 
numbers, arrived at Constantinople {30th July 
1096). On crossing into Asia, they were over- 
whelmed (21st Oct. 1090), near the river Dracon 
and at Civitot, by Kilij Arslan, the son and suc- 
cessor (1092-1100) of Sulaimaii (Anna Comn. 
Alex. X. 274 ; there is an cxc<',ll(‘nt account of this 
Crusade in Uohricht, Erst. Krevz. chs. 2, 3, or in 
Hagenmcycr, Pefn' d, Eremite y chs. 4-6). 

The main (Irusado was under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Hugh of Vermandois, Uobert of Normandy, Uohert 
of Flanders, Uaymond of St. Gilles and Toulouse, 
Bohcniond, and his nephew Tancred (see lists in 
Alb. Aq. ii. 22. 3), with a vast host of barons, etc. 
Marching tlirough Hungary, tho various forces 
converged on Constantinople (Godfrey, 23rd Doc. 
1097 ; Bohcniond, c. lOth April 1097), and were 
carried over the llos[)onis by the anxious Greeks. 
After Alexius liad secured their homage (Alb. Aq. 
ii. 10-18, 28) and reviewed the hosts (of whom 
Fulcher of Cliarl.res enumerates nineteen nathms, 
or about 60,000 armed horsemen [see Alb. Aq. 
ii. 41 J plus a vast mob of pilgrims ami camp 
followers), they captured Nicjoa, tho capital of 
RQin (19th June 1097), defeated tho Turks at 
Dorylauini (Kski-Shehr, 1st July 1097), c.rosse<l 
the desert in a burning summer, eapture<l Antioeli 
after an exhausting siege of nino months (2lHt 
Oct. 1097-3rd June 1098), during tho dire famine 
of which many deserted for liome (Alb. Aq. iii. 
60-62, iv. 34) until stoppeil by the discovery of a 
Holy Lance, ^ and defeated the vast relief forces of 
Kerhugha of Mosul (28th June). After ten months’ 
delay, the remnant of tho crusaders, re<hiccd now 
to less than 40,0(K) all told (Kohriclit, op. cit. 183 n.), 
disdaining tho profTered terms of the Egyptians, 
marched on Jerusalem (13th May-6th June 1009), 
tho capture of whicli (15th July 1099) was followed 
by tho massacre of 70,(X)0 Alu slims and Jews, 
women and children included (Alh. An. vi. 20-23). 
Eight days later Godfrey was elected king (real 
title, ‘advocate of tho Holy Sepulchre’) of Jeru- 
salem (22nd July 1099 ; William of ’L’yre, op. cit. 
ix. chs. 1-12). His overthrow of the Egyptians 
at Ascalon (12th Aug. 1099) \vas followed by the 
disaster of his death (IStb July 1100). The two 

1 For critical exaniination of this rouncil, nee Rohricht, Erst. 
Kreuz. 2.‘lf) 0. For Urban’s other Councils after 01«?rmont, at 
which al«t» be preached tho Crusade, see ih. 22. 

a On this incident, sec Itaynuind of Aifiles, ‘ Hist. Francorum,* 
In Reoutily iii. 


Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who Mn(c,>,.ded 
him, slowly extended the limits of the kingdom 
(Tripoli, 1109; Tyre, 1124), which began tothcliue 
after 114.3. 

At its wiih-st e\( id, the four flofs f>f Ihn V ndnin of .h rn- 
H.’ih-ni were: (1) tiu princifnildy of .lerus.ihni (2) (he «’Munty 
of Kd^h^:l, \v hirh fill lo ll:ild wi the hrothiTof Uodfity, who 
Imd detached himself from the naiii Imsi, (or the purpoHu in 
l(>t»7 ; OO Iht) prineipalily of Antioch claimed hy llohemond, 
and always iiiidlnod to independetiee ; ^ (4) Uio county of 
'rripoli.’J The Rcttleniciit of the kin^<lom on a feudal basis was 
marked by thu gradual compilation (see Miiry's tlihhon, vi. 
App. 10; Stubbs, Jtin. Reg. iiicartl., Introd. p. xe) of th.at nioHt 
iiitorestiu;; eoib* of feudal eustoms, etc., the * Assizo of Jeru- 
salem,' ns also by tho foundation, for itsdofence, of the various 
orders of mildary knights (see below, p. Sfd). 

Litkuatcuk. The original Hourc.os for Iho First Ousado are 
to bo found for the most part In tho ponderous though incom- 
plete Itfcueil lies histnrivm des croisadca [Hist. Occident.], 
6 vols. (Faria, 1844-h^)- a collect ion whicli auperscdcs tliat of 
J. Bongars, OeRta Dei per Pro neon (Hanover, U'dl), used by 
UihlMm. In vol. 1. (1) tliero is a good Itinerary of tlio various 
Crusades, by S. Jacobs. »)f the sources tiio following are the 
most important: (1) (Jesta h’rancorum, by an unknown 8. 
Kalian knight who took part in the First Crus.uie. He de- 
posited his nook at Jerusalem, possibij'in the Holy Sepiilohre. 
where it was frequently consulwl liy other writers, of several 
of whom it forms tho basis.'* (2) Guibert of Nogent (b. lOft'.U, 
Uesta Dei per Erancos; almost entirely depemient on (1). 
Guibert was prosmit at t^’lcrmont, and writes down to 1104.* 
(J) Rnyinnnd of Agiles, IJiat. Francorum qui ceperunt .Jeru- 
salem-, also dependent on (1) : a narrative by a I’rovern*aI eyo- 
witnesaJi (4) Fulcher of Chartres, Hist. UiertmdyinUnna\ 
the only eye-witness of the events in Kdessa ; coritinutstlowii to 
1127; also depends on (l)."^ (f>) Baldric, Arelibislmp of Dol, 
llht. Uierosoli/mitana, written in 1 IdS ; entirely founded on (l).o 
((•) Albert of Aachen, Hist. Ilirros(tli/mitttna--& vivid narra- 
tive of Uio First tJriisade, written after 1121) ; really copied from 
an unknown crusader from Lorraine, Uigether with use of (1).® 
(7) Ralph of Caen, (Jest a Tane.redi\ a fiiendof Tam reil, for 
whose exploits ho is of great value. lo (8) Ekkcdiard of Aura, 
near Kissmgnn(d, 1125), llierosolymita. He wont to Palesliiio 
in Uhl and was there about six weeks.)* (h) Caf.aro dl 
Caschifeioue, de Liberatione civitatum Orientis, The writer 
(b. 1080) went out In Aug. 1100, returning in July 1101 (see 
Hecneil, v., Intrml. p. xvii). It is of Bpecial value for (lenoeso 
mutters up to 1 JOO.la Other minor sources of no great historieal 
value, including the poem of Hilo of Toucy and Foulk, I'ua 
leremlymUnnee (wTilten c. 112.5 [see Hecneil, v., Introd. exlvj) 
are ed. in liceneil, vol. v. (10) Of (Ireck writers, Anna 
Comnena (h. liK-kJ), owing to her jtosltiori as daughter of tho 
Emperor Alexius, cannot i'O neglce.lofl, duo account being paid 
to her bias,))) 

Of mcKlern works dealing witli tho First Crusade (sen also 
below) tho first critic.al sltidy was H. v. Sybel, Desr.h. des 
er.'iftu JCrcuzznijs'^ Dnsseldorf, 1881. Two (ierman historians 
have since spent a lifetime in the jireparation of a series of 
important monograidis : H, Hageiiineyer, /V/er der Freinile, 
Leipzig, J870(for I'irst (Irnsadc, see chs. 6 ami t>), with a good 
‘Chronology ’ (1004-1 KM)) in Appendix, ami his Die Kreuzzugu- 

1 For its history, see E. H. Hey, ‘Re*8um6 chron. de ta hist. 
d’AntuKdie/ in Herne, de Vorienl latin, iv. IT., 1806. 

2 Hn Iho limits of those flofs, see .Jacobs, in Jtecueil, i. [1] 
Introd. eh. 2 ; or Lane-Foolo, Suladin, Now York, 18'.»8, p. 26 f. 
For t.ahlos of kings, dynasties, rulers, oUi., sou Lane I’oole, 
op. eit. 

3 Bested, by de HengTic)t,2 vols., 1841 and 1R4II ; fora eiitique, 
SCO Huston Dodu, Hist. de,it in.RtitutinnH ynonarchiqneH dans U 
roynnme latin de .Jifrusalem, Baris, 189 1. 

4 I’.est c<l. by H. H.agenmeyer, Ifeidelborg, 1890, with intro- 
duction and Holes ; also in fbrneil, iii. 121 (T. 

B In Hecveil, iv. llS-263. 

0 .See H. Klein, Haimnnd v. Agnilers (IJerlin, 1892), and v. 
Svbel, Erst. Kreuz. 16 tt. In /iecwei/, iii, 2.‘d .'ilO; .Mignc, PH 
civ. .591-606. 

See V. Sybel, op. eit. 46 (T.; Tlagonmoyer, (.'c'tta Franc, p. 
68 IT. ; Hecneil, iii. Jill IT., or .Mignc, /*L dv. 8'26 i)12. 

»Sco V. Sybel, op. cit. :J.51T.; Hecneil, iv. 1 111. 

»Seo llagonmoyer, op. cit. 62 68, or 13. Kugler, Albert v. 
Aachen, Stuttgart, I8sr», who mainlniris ids value as against 
V. Sybel's doubts ; Hmieil, iv. 2(i.5 71.3. 

Hreueil, iii. 687 716 ; Migno, /’// civ. 489-.500, or Mnratorl, 
Script, rer. Hal. v. 2S.5 :w.3. Hn Ralph, see v. Sybel, op. cit. 
64; Il.agennieyer, cit. (10, 

H Bested, by 1*. K. I). Riant, in Hecneil, v. 1 1^9.5) 1 10, or, 
separately, by H. Hagenineyer (Tubingen, 1877), with valuable 
inlriMluetion* ’riui cd. in MarU'UC (.4 »»p//ks. (’olh et., 1729, \ol. 
V. coll. ,5i;j-:;.5) is very dofoiflivo, and that in I’ert/. i»^ Waitz 
(.WL7/ vi. 26.5 ff.) is scurcely complete. For many events 
Ekkehanl is our only source (see Hecneil, v,, Pref. p. vii). 

)■.* Hecneil, v. 48-7H; or IVrt?:, MdH xviii. 40 8; or, separately, 
e<l. by L. T. B<>Igrano, Rome, Ihuu, 

la Of hfif zlfearms (complete ed. in Migne, PG cxxxi. ; or 2 vols. 
in Corjma script, hist. Dyz, [Bonn, 1828-97] ; or ed. ReifTerscheid 
(TmibnerJ, 1884), tho books dealing with the First Crusade 
(x.-xiv.)arein the RenneildeshistoriensdeseroiMades[Ifist(n'ievit 
grecs], i. 1-204 (2 vols., Paris, 1876, 1881, with liSt. paraphrase; 
the 2nd vol. contains annotations only}. 
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hritt/e {1088-1100), Innsbruck, 1901, with complcf e bibliod^raphy 
of all minor sources, magazines, etc.; R. Rohricht, Owh.den 
erit. Krem., Innsbruck, 1001 (perhaps the best single workX 
and Heilrdg* z. (iezch. d. Krevz., 2 vols., licrlin, 1874, JB78. 
P. E. D. Riant must nob be overlooked among those who 
have done goofi work (of. Rfewil, v.). Ills Invent, crit. des 
kttrea {7C,S I lOO), Paris, 1880, is of vnliio for advanced work. 

2. Second Crusade.— iniiny years the Latin 
kingdom liad l)e(;n threatened bv the growing 

S ower of the Atabeg amir of Mosul, 'Imad-al-l)iii 
engi, or Zanghis, twisted by tlie Latins into 
Sanguineus (ll‘27-14th Sept. 1146),^ to whom must 
be attributed the first stemniing of tlie tide of 
Latin com|uest. His capture and massacre of 
Edcs.sa (25tli Dee. 1144)® was followed by the suc- 
cesses of his great son, Nilr-al-Din Mahmud. Tho 
fall of Edcssa aroused the West, chiefly through the 
preaching of St. Bernard (see art. Bkhnaud, voI. 
li. p. 630), first at Viizelay before Louis vir. (31st 
March 1 146), then later in the Khine valley,* where 
tho persecMit ion of the Jews which usually attended 
a Crusade had broken out. Asa result of his meet- 
ing with Bernard at Spires (27th Dec. 1146), the 
Emperor Conrad III., wdth reluctance, took the 
cross (E. Vacandard, S. Bernard, Baris, 1895, ii. 
288 ff.). Conrad started from Bamberg (May 1147) 
by tho overland route, with about 1(M),()(K) fol- 
lowers, including many w’omcTi, and, after a dis- 
or<h5rly journuy, reached Con.staiitinoplo, followed 
(doscly by JiOiiis, who set out from Metz (11th 
Juno 1147). An attempt of Conrad to push on 
was followed by the loss of 30,000 Germans, and 
he was forced hack \ipon Nicnca to await Louis. 
From there the armies marched, though in two 
divisions, to Eidiesus, whence the wounaed (yonrad 
returned, after Christmas, to winter at Constan- 
tinople. Louis, how ever, and Ji part of the Gennsins 
under Otto of Freising, continued their mar<4i. 
Otto’s for(;o was cut to piec?e,s near Laodicea, ami 
Louis was <lisastrously defeated in the deJihjs of 
Phrygia (0<lo, cit. vi. : a remarkable story), 
but managed with diminished forces to reach 
Antioch (lOtli March 1148). Meanwdiile Conrad 
set sail from Constantinople (10th March 1148), 
and reached Acre in April. The two armies 
mustered at Palma, near Acre (24(h .Tune 1148). 
But tho attack on Damascus failed (Bernhardi, op. 
cit. 663-78), and Conrad sailed homo (8th Scj»t. 
1148), followed by Louis (Easter, 1149). Bernard 
and Sugcr thereupon planne<l a scismd expedition, 
and at a (youncil at Chartres (7th May 11.50)^ 
Bernard was actually elected coinmandcr-in-chiof 
— an otlice wdiich ho refused (Bernard, Ep. 256). 
Tho miserable termination of the crusade md to a 
reaction of anger against 8t. Bernard {de Con.sid. 
ii. 1). As an important episode in the Crusa«le we 
may note the undesigned eompicst, by an English 
fleet, of Lisbon from tiio Moors (Bernhardi, op, cit, 
579-90). 

biTRRATCRB.— For tlio Sccoiid dni.'iade the chid Hourecs, in 
addition to Williatii of Tyro (see below), are Odo do Diogilo 
(t)euil), de Frofcctwne Liid. Vlt. (in Migne, PT/olxxxv, 1205 IT.), 
and two ononjnnonH writem, (re»ta Lud. Vii. and the Htst. 
gtonotii Lvd.i^ For Conrad, see Otto of Freising, Oest. Pn'd. 
!. 34-.89, 58-59 [In P«rU, MG II xx.l. Of Greek writers, 

Nicetas Acominatos continues the work of Anna Comnena from 
1118-120fl with more fairness (hoo lUcxuil [Uist. grecs\, Paris, 
1875). Of modern works, B. Kugler, Analekten z. Gesch. den 
zumt. Kreiiz., Tiibingen, 1878, 1885, and Nette Analekten, 
Tubingen, 1885 ; W. Bernhardi, Conrad in., 2 vols., Leipzig, 
l8H3(e8p. pp. 691-084). 

3, Third Crusade.— Tn 1164 and 1167 the Turk- 
ish amir Shiraconah (Asad al-Dln Alm-l-T,Taritli 


^ For life, Heo [.ane-PooIe, Saladin, ohs. .8 arnl 4, and J. F. 
Mu^liauJ, Bib. (U'$ eroisades lVnrls, 1829), Iv. 78 ff. 

For dat(!, see Hernhardi, Conrad in. 513 n. ; William ol 
Tyre, op. cit. xvi. 4 . 

* Odo of Doiiil, op. cit. i. 1 ; Bouqiict, RecneU, xii. 91. 

’ iTja Gonneil, which Mnbillon, Baronins, and others put 
in 1146, thus leading to grave error, repeated in most writers, 
5* Vacandard, S. Bernard, li. 430 ff. 

» A. Duchesne, Hist. Franc. Script., Paris, 1041, iv. 390 ff, ; 
or, better, e|l. by A. Molinier, under the title Pis de Louie le 
Qtos, Pans, 1887 (written 1153 and 1172). 


Shirkiih) attacked the FAtiniids of Egypt and 
their Frank allies. But the treacherous designs 
of the advisers <»f Amalrie of Jerusalem (1162-73) 
to seize Egypt led llie Ffit-iniids to turn to the 
Turks for help. Aflcr the burning of Cairo (i.d. 
Fnstat, 12Ui Nov. llfiS), Anmlric was forced to 
letiini; hut Saladin, at the command of Nflr-al- 
Din, dcHtroyed the l^Yitimid dynasty (Seiit. 1171), 
restoring Egypt to the allegiance of the'Abbasid 
Khalifs of Baghdad (William of Tyre, xix. 6-7, 
12-31, XX. 5-12). On the death of Shiracouah 
(23rd March 1169), his nephew the Kurd Saladin 
(Salah-al-Din : b. 1137) without delay (26th March) 
w'as recognized as his siu^cessor as vizier of Egypt. 
Tho disunion due to tho death of tho Sultan NUr- 
al-Din (16th May 1174) was not taken advantage 
of by the Latins, who allowed Saladin to extend 
and consolidate his dominions (Syria, 1174-6). The 
inglorious expedition of Philip of Flanders (Aug. 
1177-Eastcr 1178), and the groat defeat of Sahulin 
at Kainleh by 376 knights under Reginald of 
(fliAtillon (25th Nov. 1177), led in 1180 to a truce 
for two years. Tho violation of the truce by 
Reginald of ChAtillon’s seizure of Karak, and 
.subsequent plunder of Arab caravans (1179, 1182, 
1180), and the rapid decay of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem throiigli dissensions, finally issued in a de- 
tcrmineil attack by Saladin, whoso soldii^rs were 
now trained in Frank methods. His great viidory 
at 'riberias or Hattin (4th July 1187) was followed 
by tlic siege (20tli Sept.) and capitulation of .Jeru- 
salem on 2nd Oct. 1187.^ Saladin’s siege of Tyro 
(Nov. and Deit. 1187) was thwarted by Conr.ad of 
Moiitfcrrat, hut tho rest of tho country w^as over- 
run, and a conditional promise was made of the 
surrender of Antioch if not relieved within seven 
months. 

Meanwhile Europe onee more armed, being 
terrified by tho tidings which reached it (end of 
Oct. 1187 ftJirald. Cainh. <le. Princ. Instr. 239]) of the 
hms of Jerusalem. The first to move was the great 
Emperor, Frederick Barharossa, who as a young 
man luul taken part in tho Second Crusade. Start- 
ing from Rogeiishiirg (11th May 1189), Frederick 
c;ro.sso<l Hungary and Bulgaria, and wintered at 
Adrianople, sore harassed, as usual, by the treacli- 
ery of the Greeks. Soon after Easter 1190 he 
cro.ssed tho Bosporus, avoiiling (yonslantinople, and 
struggled through the deserts of Cilicia. On the 
death, by drowning, of the great Emperor (10th 
Juno 1190) in the Saleph (Gouk Su or Calycadnus, 
rtifi. Uic. .55), the Germans made their way, in part, 
to Antioch (.Juno 2l8t), in part to Tripoli. 

LiTBRATCRK.--Fnr this oxnrtiitloti WO have the narrotiva Of 
two spcctatonj : Tageno of Passau, Descript. Fj-^pcdil. Frid. I. 
(in M. Freher, Germ. Her. Script. \. 400-10, c<i. Kt.ruv, Strass- 
burpr, 1717), ami Urn anonymous Exped. A vniiea Frid. I. (in 
Oanisius, Lect. Antig. iii. (2) pp. 498-620, ed. .1. Basna^^ef Amster- 
dam, 1725]), For modern works, see A. Chroust, Tageno, 
Ambert, und d. Uiet. Peregrinonon, Graz, 1892. 

Richard of England (Nov. 1187) and Philip 
Augustus of Fran<*e (Jan. 1188) had been the first 
to take the cross. But, owing to their quarrels,, 
they did not start from V6zelay until Juno 1190. 
They journeyed together to Marseilles, and by 
separate fleets (Genoese and English) to Messina 
(23rd Sept.), where they wintered. Sailing in the 
spring, and on the way couquering Cyprus in a 
fortnight {[tin. Uic. 18311.), Richard arrived at 
Aero (8th Juno 1191), which Guy do Lusignan had 
sat down to besiege (28th Aug. 1189) and Saladin 
to defend, both sides passing tnrough the extremes 
of pestilence and famine. Richard ha<l been pre- 
ceded by Philip (20tli Apr.), ami on 3rd July a 
united assault was made on the town, which sur- 
rendered on the 12tli of the same month. Tho 
quarrels of Philip and Richard were, however, 

1 See F.rnoiil, in L'Estoire de Bracks, xxlU. 66 ff. {Becueil, 11. 
82 ff.), (or interesting narration. For the events of the years 
1187-9, see B. RShri^t, Beitrdge z. Geseh. d. Kreuz. 1. 116-208. 
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disastrous, and, on 31st July, Philip set sail home, 
lliehard with 100,000 men marched down the coast 
to Jaira, protected by his licet, and on 7th Sc])t. 
inflicted at Arsuf a great defeat ujmn Saladiu 
(good narrative in Itin. liic. p. 259). After si.v 
weeks’ delay in re-fortifying Jafia, lliehard twice 
marched within sight of Jerusalem (Jan. and Juno 
1102 ), hut was forced to fall back on Aacalou. 
Disseiisloiis, treason, luxury, and immorality (cf. 
Itin, liic. ]>p. 284-5) among the crusaders, and 
trouble at home {ih. p. 331), led Richard to come 
to terms with Sahnlin (2nd Sent.). The Christians 
were to retain the coast from Tyre to Jaffa, and to 
have free access to the Holy Sepulchre. On 9th 
Oct. 1192, Richard left Palestine. Such small 
successes as this Crusade had accomplished were 
wholly due to his marvellous skill and daring (of 
the latter the most remarkable illustration is in 
Ralph Coggeshall, Chron.^ Rolls Ser. 1875, pp. 41- 
51). On the death of Saladiu at Damascus (4th 
March 1193) his dominions were divided, and the 
Christians obtained a respite, a great victory being 
won by German crusaders in 1197, which led to the 
recovery of the coast towiis. 

Literaturr. — K or Uichard’s CruHado the f(iI]owin;( are the 
chief Huurces. (1) Tlio anon^iuDUH Itln. RicariU (ed. by 

W. 8tub1m, witli vuliuible Iiitn^d. in RoIIh Sfr. The 

old attiiripLiun (duo l.u (Jalo s ed. 1087) to aeuffruy ViiiHuuf is 
incorrect. Stubbu (Inirod. up. cH. xliff.) advocates Uie author- 
Bhip of Richard, a canon of the Holy Trinity in Aldt'ate, by 
whom it woa publiBhed li!()O-20 {ib. «. fxx). It ia now fj;eiierally 
afj'roud (in spite of Hiubbs, l.e. p. Iviii) that it h a free Uitin 
translation of a French poem of a Norinuii kni^ditculhKl Aiuhroisf, 
IhB luiust.rol of Itichard (cd. by F. Liebcruiann and It. Pauli in 
Pertz, 3l(JJl xxvii. llH8r»] &32iT., also ed. Gaston Paris, L'Estuire 
(h la guerre sainte, 18h7 ; tho powni was discovered in 1873). (2) 
Sundry rofercnccs In the Chr<>niclen of Roger Hoveden (ed. 
Stubbs, In Rolls Sur., 4 vols. Lsos 71) Matthew of Paris (ed. 
11. U. Luard in Rolls Sur., 7 vols. 1872-83); and Ralph de 
Diceto (ed. Stubbs in Rolls Ser., 2 vols. 1870).i (8) Two con- 
tfMiiporur.v narratives : the anonymous Libdltis de expugnatione 
Terrcp Ennctir {minU'd, with the Chronicle, ot Ralph Oogge-shall, 
in Rolls Ser., ed. J. Stevenson, 1876, p, 20911. ; also in Mart6ne 
(AmpUea. Coll. v. 644, 1720), i and the (Tusader's journal (Stubbs, 
Jtin. J{io.t lutrod. p. xxxviii) in lieru'dict of Peterborough's 
Geata llenrici If. et Jtio. /.l (ed. Stulibs, In Rolls Ser. 1807).2 
(4) Thu great Arabic work of Bohadin (iialia-al-DIn, b. 1146, 
d. 1234), the friend of Saladiu (ed. with French tr. under title 
‘IjR Vie du Sultan Youssof ’ (£.«. Saladui), In Uecueil dest hist, 
dee eroisatks [Hist. iii. fl'aria, 1S84J ; also od. Schul- 

tens, Loyilen, 1782). The tr. of 0. W. Wilson, published by ti»o 
Palestine Pilgrims Text Society (London, 1897), is said by Lane* 
Poole to bo unHoli(jl:ij-ly.i* Of inoclern w'orks, S. Lane-Poole, 
Saladin^ New York, Ihos, is of special value. Lauo- Poole speakB 
in high terms of F. L. C. Marin's Hist, de Safadin, 2 vols., 
I’aris, 1768. G. L. Sr.blumbcrger, Renaud de ChdliUon^ Paris, 
189b, may also be oorisulteiL 

4. Fourth Crusade, — Ah tho HO-call(Ml Fourth 
Crusade, in sidto of Innocent iii.’h iiii/ention, never 
became a Crusade at all, hut Him[dy a succeH.sful 
atUmipt by tho Latins to seize Constantinople and 
the Eastern Einnire, for our present purpo.se it may 
1)0 dismissed. Note should, however, ho taken of 
the ancient hatred thus accentuated between 
Greek and Latin ; of the evidence tho Crusado 
alFords of the fatal dissension between tho Eastern 
and Western Churches, the exi.stenco of which was 
one great cause of the failure of the Cru.sades (c:f. 
below, p. 350*'); of the indiilerenco of the great 
trading towns of Italy, e.specially Venice, to all 
motives except gain ; and of the terrible weakening 
in powers of defence of Constantinople which the 
Latin conquest and pillage (I2th-13th Apr. 1204) 
and subsequent Latin rule (1204-61) produced. 

From tlie first, the Crusade, which Innocent ill. 
had preached immediately on his accession, was 
betrayed by Venice, whi<!h had agreed to provide 

1 For the Crusades these works ran also Ikj rea<l in tho eon* 
venient ed. by F. Liubermaim and R. I'auli, in Pertz, MCU 
xxvii. (1886). 

^The above have l)e<-n extraet^nl and truiiHluted by T. A. 
Archer, Crusade of Richard /., Lomlon, 1888 (in ‘ Eng. Hint, by 
Ck)iitemp. Writerfi ’ series). 

* Dohadin’s panegyric tiaii be corrected by the works of Ihii- 
•LAthir (ll(JO-P23:5), History of the Atabegs (tho eiieiniuB <if 
Saladiu) and AUKamiU or the Perfection of History (both in 
UeewU {UUt. orient.U vols. i. ii., Paris, 1872-87). 


soa-pow'cr (March 1201). Tho ostensihlo ohioct 
was Egypt, the centre of Muslim ]jow’(‘r ; hut, w hile 
the cru.sadcis were a.Hscmbling at Venice, the Ke- 
puhlie eoncludetl a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt 
(13th May 1202)Ho <Iivert the Crusade, in return 
for valuable eommcrcial juivileges iu Alexandria 
and Jeni.salem (see Riiry’s Gibbon, vi. 3S.) n., 528). 
'I'he pri(Mi tbe Republic W'rung out of the cinsaders 
wa.s four marks a iiorse, tw’o per man, or £180,000 
(Fears, ludl of Cunstantinoplef p. 234). As they 
liad nothing wlierewdth to pay, tlie (unsaders were 
then disgraecfully n.sed by tfiedo^^e Henry Dandolo, 
and Ronifaccof Montferrat, for tlieir own purposes. 
Until recent invest igal ion.s, lii.storiaiis, inclmling 
Gibbon, w'ore succtjs.s fully misled by the ollicial 
narrative of Villehiuihuiin, who seems himself to 
have been in the plot. 

Litkratukk. — O f G. de Villcliarduuin, Cumnifte de Constant.. 
the best editions are by N. de W'ailly, 3rd cJ. (1882), who still 
inaintaiuB V.’a ejiruhmr, and F,. OouLhot, 2 vols., Paris, 1891. 
other sources are (1) Gunther’s Hisluriu (c<1. I*. E. D. Riant, 
1876; also In Canisius, Antuj. Lect. iv.); (2) tho eye-witness 
Robert de Clary, Li estoires dc chiatis gui cong. Vunst. (MS 
privately published by P. E. D. Riant in 1898 ; cid. by Oh. Uopf, 
Chron. grko rom., lierlin, 1873, p. IfL); (3) (lie anonymous 
Deraatalio Constant, (another recent discovery ; ed. in Pertz, 
Men xvi., and, better, in llopf, op. cit. p. 80 tY.). Of mcxlum 
waiters, E. Pears^ Fall of Const nnlinoplc, Ijondon, 1886, should 
bo specially studied for its cle.ir survey; see also G. Finlay, 
History of Greece from its Conquest by the Crusaders, etc., Edin- 
burgh, 1861. 

5. Fifth Crusade. — At f he Latcraii (kumcil (Nov. 
1215), Innocent III. unfohle<l his jilans for a new 
Crusado. The cross was taken, among others, by 
Andrew II. of Hungary, who arrived at Acre (1217), 
hut accomplished nothing. In May 1218 somo 
Northern crus;idcrs under John dc Frienno sailed 
from Acre to I lainictta. After a siege of scvcnt-ci'n 
months, Damictta was captured (5th Nov. 1219); 
hut, owing to discord, was lost again (8th ISept. 
1221 ). 

At hifl coronation in Rome (Deo. 1220), and on 
his marriage with Volande of Joni.salem (Nov. 
1225), Frederick II., * the w onder of tho world,’ had 
taken tlic crusaders’ oath. Finally', after excoin - 
munication for delay by Greg»>ry JX., Frederick 
landed at Acre with only 000 knights (7th Sept. 
1228) ; but, owing to Ins excommunication, tJic 
Military Orders refused to serve under him. Hy 
treaty, how ever, w ith the Sultan ul-Kamil Muham- 
mad (1218-38), but chieliy through the dissensions 
of tho Turks, Frederick ubtainea (24th Feb. 1229) 
the cession of Jerusalem (save tho Temple), Beth- 
lehem, and Nazareth ; and on 18th March 1229 
crowned himself in Jerusalem. Hearing that in 
his absence Gregory IX. had instituted a Crusade 
against him, Frederick returned from Acre and 
landed at Brindisi (10th June 1229). 

In August 1239, on the appeal of Gregory IX., an 
abortive French Crusarle, under Theobald, king of 
Navarre, set sail from Marseilles; followed (June 
1240) by Richard, earl of Cornwall, who Ijad taken 
the cross at Winchester (June 1230), and Simon 
do Montfort. Ricliard reached Acre on 11th Oct. 
(Matt. J^iris, iv. 71), and hy piircluibe bcciircd tho 
release of many captives {ib. iv. 111-3). Nothing, 
however, was accomplished, and on 3nl May 1241 
he returned homo {ib. iv. 144). In 1243, by negotia- 
tion, Jerusalem was once more restored. But tlie 
calling in of the Chnrismians (an EaHtcrn tribe 
driven from their homes by Gengliis Khan) as allies 
hy tho Sultan of Egypt led to the annihilation of 
the Templars and Hospitallci'B at Gaza (14th Oct. 
1244), the sack of Jerusalem, and the ma.ssacre of 
30,000 of its inhalntaiits. 

Litrraturs.— F or Iho FifUi GriiHadc. lii oilditiuu tx) Ernoul, 
wo havu us special soxirces : (1) James of Vitry, Hist. Hiero- 
sulymitana (in Uongara, Gesta Dei, 1. 1U47 IT.),* who was an ey»*- 
witiiuss of tho siege of Haiidutta (seu his Epistula de capfa 
Damiata [ed. J. Gretscr iu hia Horius S. Cruets, Ingolatodt, 


1 Tho treaty is hinted at by Ernoul {Recueil, ii. 260). 
* There is an Eng. tr. by A. Stewart, London, 1890. 
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1610, or In hl8 Op. Omn., vol. 3, RfjfPiisbiirff, 1734]); and tho 
continuation of William of Tvrchy Bernard the Treasurer (hcu 
below, p. 851*»). The tlef<lu vbsidtoiiiH Dinniatie (Miirulun, 
Rerrim Hal. Script, viil. 1084 f.). (3) de Qninto hello Saero 
TenHuumia Minora (ed, R. Uohrioht, (Imieva, 18H2, for Hoc. de 
roricnt lat.). This work contairiH u most iiscfiil collection of all 
the Hinallcr lJ«!l|{ian, Knjfliah, l''rciich (includinff Eriioul), Ger- 
man, Italian, Scandinavian, and Spaniah B»jurce«; also Quinli 
belli Sacri Script. Min. (ed. R. Kdhricht, Geneva, 1870-8*2, for 
the name Society). (4) For Frederick ii. we have Richard de S. 
Germano, Chron. (1 iso 1243), in Muratorl, op. dt. vii. 1U02-13; 
l*t!rU, MG/[ xlx. 323 ff. Of modern wriUirs, for the OruHade of 
Arnlrew and the c.apture «»f Oamietta, see R. Rohricht. Stwlien 
Zur (fetick. d. funjten Kreuz., Innshruck, 1801, ch. 2. For 
Fredcriiik n., Kdhricht, Die Kreuzfahrt 1^. ll.^ Berlin, 1872 
(printed also in his licit rdge z. Getfch. d. Kreuz., 1874). 

6. Sixth Crusade. — The fallof JeruHiikmiljeforo 
the ChariMiiiiaiis led St. I^oiuh IX. to take the cross, 
lie sailed from Aigues-Mortes (25th Aug. 1248) 
witli 1800 ships and at least 50,000 men, wintered 
ill Cyi)ruH, and reached (Stli Juno) Daniietta, which 
the Saracens abandoned. After six months’ delay 
the Frencli pushed on towards Cairo, hut were 
almost annihilated (8th Keb. 1250) at Mansurali (see 
Oman, up. cit. 338~.50). Comiitdled to retreat, Louis 
was captured HSth Apr.-Otli May 1250), but secured 
his freedom from tho Maiiiluks by a ran.som of 

400.000 livres and the surrender of Dami<‘tta. 
After four ycar.s in ralcstine, spent in tho forfi- 
fieation of tho seaports, Louis departed witlnmt 
having reached Jerusalem, arriving home 11th 
July 1164. 

hiTKRATURB.— For this Crusade, boo tho narrative of the eye- 
witncHs J. do Joiuville, II Ld, do S. hoays IX. (most convenient 
cd. ia that of Natalis de Wuilly with Fr. tr. [1808, 1H74J, or the 
Paris ed. of 1761) ; E. J. Davis. Invasion of Egypt in IH7 (1897), 
U a good modern ac.count. 

7. Seventh Crusade. — Tu 1203 tho sultan Bibars 
(Baybars al-Bundukdftri) of Kgypt began the 
systematic cori<piest <d Palestine (Arsuf [1205], 
Safed [1266 J, Jall'a (1208], and Antioch [Pith June 
1268J). In July 1270, Louis IX., provoked by the 
loss of Antiotdi, set olf from Aigucs-Mortes with 

36.000 troops, hut was induced to turn aside to 
Tunis, in the siege of which ho died (25th Aug. 
1270). Kdward of Kngland (afhuwards Edward I.) 
reached Tunis (9(h Oct.), and, after wintering 
there, reached Aero (9th May 1271) just in time 
to save tho city from the Muslims. Owing to his 
father’s failing health, Edward was driven to patch 
up a ten years’ truce, and return (14tli Sept. 1272). 
Throughout his life he, however, cherished the 
hope of further Oustules. Meanwhile the growing 
luiarrels of the Military Orders, and tho rivalry of 
Genoese, Venetians, and Pisans, led U) renewed 
disasters, in the strip of the Latin kingdom still 
left — by the canture of Tripoli (1289), and liiially 
of Aiue (IStli May 1291), when the luassacrc of 
60,6(19 Christians elose<l ‘ the World’s Debate.’ 

In a HCI19C tho (JniHadcM, as the stniRRlo of Muslim and 
(IhriHtian, may he 8ai<l to have been cotuiiiued by tiie hIow 
c<)in|ucst of Spain from the Moorrt, by the war of Sitfiamiind 
with tho Turks (i::!Hi), by Mufiamrmul n.’s capturo of Con- 
utantituiph' (11.03), hy tho ^real naval virtory of Don John at 
Le])aiito (l.'j/l), nnd that of John SohioHki at Vienna (Sept. 
1683). But all i)ii>tive of ro.stmc of tho Holy Sepulchre, etc., wan 
iiow lo.st, ami tho hoIo idea was political -to roll hack Uic 
Invasion of the Turks from Europe. 

hiTKRATi'UK. -For tho Seventh OruNado, the expedition of 
St. 1 a)uI 8 ia in William de Naugris (^. H. G/raud, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1818). Ftir Edward wo have T. Wykes in Annales 
Alona.Htici (f Roils Kor.] ed. Liianl, vol. iv., 1809); and tho 
Chronicon of Walter Gisburn or Hemitig burgh (cd. II. C. 
Hamilton, 1818, vol. i. pp. 329-37). For tlie final siogo of Acre 
tho anonymous </« Ejccniio urbia Aecunis, in MarHmc, Ampliss. 
Collect. V. 7r>7-S4 ; and AbQ-1 FidA’s account in lienteil [flint, 
or.] vol. i. 

III. OE FAILURE OF TIIE CRUSADES. 

— I. Lack of sea-power. -’rhis applied especially 
to the early (Jru.'^adt^s. The long march overlanil 
from Genn.-iny or France tliroiigh Hungary, the 
Eastern Kmjtirc, tlitui across tho deserts and 
iiuuiutains ol Asia Minor, would have tried the 
Rlnhty of Alexander or Napoleon at tho head of 
their seasoned legions. IL was fjital tu Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Louis yii. and, of course, to tho 


luidiseipliiied thousands who followed Walt-er tho 
Penniless.' With sea-power, Barbarossa might 
have won. On the Held of battle tho crusaders 
were irrcsisl ihlo. But enl angled among mountains 
and deserts their numbers became their ruin. Tho 
lack of sea-power, the possession of which would 
have led tf> success, was the cll’ect of a still deeper 
cause. Sea- power in tho Mediterranean was in 
the hands of the Greeks, or of the cities of Italy - 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. Of the.se, Venice, once 
the subject, wa.s now tho ally of Constantinople 
(see Bury’s note, Gibbon, vi, 381), and Genoa was 
chiclly intent on guarding its trade with tlio 
Crimea, 'i’he sca-power of England and North 
Europe was used advantageously at Jatla in 1102 
ami 1107, but was not available for the transport 
of tho Contiiiontal crusaders. After the First 
Ousjwlo the West woke up to the advantage of a 
sea-power. But the (jicck Empire had now be- 
come bitterly antagonistic to all Cru.sades (sco 
below, § 2 ), nnd so sea-power was deiiicil by 
the Greeks and Venetians, excejit on exorbitant 
terms (ef. above, * Eourtli (ynisade’). 

2. The division of Christendom.- -But the chief 
cause of failure was undoubtedly tlio disunion of 
the crusadtii's, and the deep hatred betw’cen the 
Greek and Latin Churches. A united (yliri.siendom 
would have been invincible : it recoiled broken and 
dispirited by its own divisions. Tlie disunion was 
of a double nature — national and religioii.s. Of 
the national dissouHiona the Third Crusade will 
serve as an example ; or, better, the fact that at 
Acre, Avhen it fell, there were no fewer than 
seventeen independent commands. FVom tho first 
the Crusades w ere a F rcncli rather ilian a Gorman 
movement ; and the Germans— the Empire, in fact 
— in consequence dul little. Of tho religious 
di.sse.nsions— largely also national— the anlagonism 
betw'eeii tho Greek and Latin Churches and 
Fhnj)ire8 was even more fatal. Tlio Greeks after 
tho First Crusiulii rarely di«l anything to as.sist the 
Crusaders, and often soc.retly thwarted them. 

3. The bad organization of the Latin kingdom. 
— ’rile confpiOHts achieved by tho h'irst Crusade 
w’ere organized on a feudal tasis. Latin in char- 
acter, liy over-taxation and intolerance it hopo- 
le.ssly estranged the natives (11. G. Prutz, Kultnr’ 
ijeneh. d. Krcuzzugef j). 167), especially the native 
Churches (Nestorians, etc. ). There is some evidence 
lliat Jerusalem was betrayed to Saladin by Chris- 
tian Melcliite.s {Recneil, ii. 85 n.). One result of 
the feudal sy.stem, when worketl in connexion wdtli 
a country of enervating clirnato and constant 
warfare, was the number of lieire.sses, and, in 
consequence, of diH])utcd and changing successions.* 
The only sound clement in the country in this 
matter was the organization of tho Military Orders, 
with llioir constant succession of new blood from 
Europe. 

IV. Results OF TIIE Crus A DEs.~i. Political. 
— The iinmeiliato political ellccts have been dealt 
w'itU under the several Crusades. Other com 
sequences w^ero : 

(1) Increased importance of the Panacijt as the 
embodiment of the unity of (Uiristerulom, nnd the 
leader in the call to war, in spite of the fact that 
Urban ii. in his summons left out those great ideas 
of military method and jiolitico-ecclcsiastical 
conquest upon wdiich Gregoiy had impressed tho 
stamp of his charai^ter. But the crusaders were 
the soldiers of the Poj|)e, who alone could remit 
their vows. By the ‘Saladin tax ’ a tenth of the 
revenues of the clergy w'luo poured into tlie Pa]}al 
coffers. The increasoil importance nttaidied to 

I Oman (o;>. eit. 288) points out the gcograpiiical ignorance 
shown in these land routes. 

« See Stubhs, Jtin. Reg. Ric., Introd. pp. Ixxxlx-cxl, for • 
hrilliant analyHis of the causes of Hie fall of the Latin kingdom, 
and consequent failure of Uie Crusades. 
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iiidulgeiicef} ilirongli the Crusades, and the effect 
on the Piiijacy, must not bo overlooked. IIow 
completely the Tapacy was identiHcd with the 
conception of Crusades is seen in the disastrous 
extension of the id(*a to all the wars engineered or 
encouraged by tlic Papa<;^ against its enemies, 
the Albigonses ; against I rederick II. and Manfreu ; 
or against the Hussites. In the long run this 
power of inaugurating a Crusade told by its misuse 
against the Papacy, and was one cause of its fall. 

( 2 ) JVeaAne,^^ of the Eastern Empire. — Un- 
fortunatel V, one result of the Crusades, espetdally 
of the Third Crusade, was the weakening of 
Constantinople, — this altogether apart from the 
fatal Fourth Crusatlc, — and thus of the barrier of 
Kuropo against the Muslim (see Pears, op. cit. 
eh. 6). This result — the exact opposite of the 
intention — was the direct outcome oi the religious 
feud between the Creek and Poman Churches. 

(3) Rise of the Military Orders. — An imj>ortant 
conse(^uence was the foundation of the various 
Onlers of military monks, whose influence and 
history overleap the narrow limits of the Crimades 
(see also Hospitality [Christian], Monasti- 
CISM). [a) Of tliese the oldest, the JlospUttl of aR. 
John of Jci'usrfle/m, was in existence as a hos])ital for 
pilgrims at an early but unknown <lato.^ On the 
institution of the 'rtmiplars the hospital was turned 
into a Military Order, (i) The himous Order of 
the Temple was instituted about 1118. Hut its 
real start was not until Bernard at the Synod of 
Troyes (.Ian. 1 128) lent it his a^lvocacy. To Viernard 
was assigned the composition of its Ilulc, t.ho 
greatisr ])art of which, however, is by a later hund.* 
\c) The Teutonic Order of Knights was founded in 
1190 at the siege of Acre. Its vast importamjc f<»r 
European history by its conquest of Prussia from 
the heathen must not be forgotten, (d) There was 
a fourth Order, Knights of Ht. TJmnas of Acre ^ of 
interest ns almost purely English.* 

2 . Commercial and social. —( 1 ) Growth of liberty. 
— The oxi>cnses of the crusaders led to the sale of 
estates, advowsons, town-rights, manorial rights, 
etc., to merchants, burgesses, and others; and so, 
to the growth of liberty, 'riio sales to the Jews led 
Inr reaction to an outbreak against them (W. 
Cunningham, Growth of Eng, Iridustry u7id 
Commerce^ vol. i. [5th ed., Cambridge, 1910] p. 
205). In commerce we seo the opening up of the 
East to the West (H. O. Prut/., Kullurgesvh. d. 
Kreuz.\ especially to Venice and Cenoa (Cunning- 
ham, ojj?. ci^. 147, 198). As the monks did not go 
on crusade, the sales of estates ministered much t/O 
their wealth, and to that of the Churcdi generally. 

( 2 ) hitroduction of Aristotle to Europe, — The 
contact of East and West led James of Venice to 
bring back and translate (1124) the books of 
Aristotle, including the Physical Works, previously 
known only in imperfect translations. The effect 
of this was one of the causes of the rise of Scholas- 
ticism (see H. B. Workman, Christian Tlumght to 
the H^rmation^ London, 1911, ch. 9).^ 

3 . 'Hieological. — Through the realization of the 
Bufferings of the Saviour — pow^erfully aided by 
the Crusades (cf. the (husatlers’ Hymn, ‘Salve, 
caput cruentatum *)— the idea of the historical but 
dying Jesus was formed side by side with the 
growing moditeval conception of the sacramental 

1 See Hohrieht, Ergt,. Kreuz. 11 n. JWiirfl, v., Pref. clx., dwtrg 
a)x>ut ](KiO, from William of Tyro, xviii. 4 and f>. W. Jloyil, 
(Jesch. d. Leoantehandelx itn voIh.j Stutt^'^art, 1879, 

Prenoh tr. by F. M. Raynaud, Paris, 1SS5, i. 10» C), ar;'iiiH 
against the aceoptod view that it was founded by iiicrobants of 
Arnalfl v. 401). 

SSce noU(|Uet, JiccueH, xiv. 2.T2; I.abbo, C(mc. \\i. 300; 
Op. Bernard, ii. 643, in /’// elxxxii. 010. 

• For its history, sec S1 iiI)I>h, Ilia. IHe., Ini rod. p. <*\ii n. 

* The infinenoe of the Arab pbiloHoiilieiH uimii W'osU-rii 
thought must not be pul down to the Crusades, as it caiuo 
through Spain. 


and eternal Christ. ‘The primitive Cliristian 
intuitions were restored. The sacred places si i rred 
the imagination, and led it to I ho Christ of the 
Cospels’ (Haruttck, Hist. Dvi/jiutt Kng. tr. vi. 
[1899] 9). 

LiTKRATiJRit.-^ Orkunal SoVRCES.—ThQ i»arlioular sources 
for the Huvoral Crusades have already been noted under eaeli. 
It remains to add the more general works. Tlie ln'sfc work 
ooyeriiig the whole period is William of Tyre (i». 1127), whose 
iiitimato. actiuuiiiianoe with Palestiiio was su])pli'iiic-nted by a 
knowledge of Arabic. His Uist. rerwn in partibuz tian.'n'na- 
riniitueiilannn Ciecwil [Uist. occid.], i. 11844 J) is one of tlie great 
works of niediieval history, and should bo studitMl even by those 
who cAiinot afford time for researeli. Until ree-ent yt'ars it was 
the basis of ail histories dealing with Uie Crusades, llooksl.-xv, 
(to 1144) are indebted to earlier writers, esp. Albert of Auelien * 
xvi.-xxiii. (to llS4)1o bis own ot)servation. It was contnuied 
ill French by F.rnoul, who was present at the battle of Ilutliii 
and the capitulation of Jerusalem, down to 122y ; by Ilernard 
the Treasurer, dtiwn to 1231 ; and by anonymous writers, <lown 
to 1277 (see J. M. de Mas Tiatrie, Chroniime d'Knuml et de 
Bernard U Triitorier [Vurni, 1H711; or A. P. Paris, G. de Tyreei 
zez continuateurz, 2 vols. [Paris, 1H7»-S0]). The wliole was 
translated into Freiieh bpff»re tlie publieation of thecont iniiation 
(de Jleugnot, RrctiWf [Hist, nccid.], I. pref. p, xxv) under the 
absurd title of L'Estoire de Kraelez Enija reur (i.e. Ilernc-Iins), 
the opening words of the Uisioria ; in Hecwil. vols. i. and ii. 
For tne charters, etc., of the kingdom of Jerusalem, see R. 
Rdhricht, Regtzta reyni Ilienmlymitani. Innsbrut-k, 181>3, 
lU(t4. Of the general Oriental sources, ‘Ali-Ibn-al-Athlr’s (h. 
lieu) history from 1098-1190 will be found in liccueil [Hist, or.], 

l. 189 ff. 

Mookhr Authorities.— S peoia} monographs. Iiudnding the 
valuable works of H.agenmeyer and Kdhriclit, have been 
indicated under the several Urnsadcs. Of general Histories the 
following may be noted : E. Gibbon (ed. Pury [new ed. in prep. 
1911], with appendixes, corrections, and notc.s by 8. Uine-Poole) 
is valuable for the First Crusade, poor for the others, ami 
misleading for the Fourth, on which, however, when the main 
idea is corrected, ho is full and good. The best summary for 
the general reader is T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford,' The 
Cmsades, Ijondon, 1894, but without notes. Complete surve.^s 
aru found in Bernard KukIrt, Geseh. der Krenzzuye, Periiii, 
ISSO, and L. Br6hler, I/Kylise et I'oricnl au vioyen dyr, Paris, 
1007. The older F. Wilken, Gesch. d. Krcuzzihje, 7 vols., 
Leipzig, 1807-32, and J. F. Michaud, IJht. de.'icrni.sadrs, 6 orO 
vols. (Paris, 1812-17, 1825-9 : also new ed. Brussels, 1857, Kng. 
tr. in 3 vols. by W. Rohson [18621), may bo neglected willioiit 
much loss. For the kingdom of Jerusalem the most u< i urate 
account is in R, R6hricht, Gesrh. d. Hoaiijreiehs Jmis., 
Innsbruck, 1898. The reiuier may also con.su It C. R. Cunder, 
The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, London, 1S97 ; E. G. Key, 
Les Colonies franquesde Kyrie, i'aris, 188.3 (.soi-ial hi.story, etc.). 
Military matters are dealt with in C. W. Oman, Hist, of the. 
Art if War, London, 1898, bks. Iv. and v. ; the (Iroek view in 
G. Finlay, Hist, of Greece, 7 vols., ed. 11. F. Tozer, O.vford, 
1877, vols. ii.-iv. Guy le Strange, 1‘alestine undre the 
Moslems, liondon, IKUU; S. I.nne-Poole, Moors in Sjiain, 
Ixnidoii, 1897 ; H. G. Prutz, Kult-urgesch. d. Kremriige, Berlin, 
1883 (in many points exaggerated), deal with important side- 

m. atters. For the Children’s t Jru'cidc of I'U*’, reference may ho 
made to G. Z. Gray, Children’s Crtisade, New Vork, 189.S. 

11. B. Workman. 

CRYSTAL-GAZING. — ‘ CryHUil-gii/.ing’ is tlio 
curruiit namo for the attunipt to jirovoko llio 
ii]q)carance of visions Ly coiiconl-rating the gazo 
on any clear ilcptli — a c-ryslal, a glass l»all, water 
ill a vessel, water in a poml, a iiiirror, a piece of 
polished basalt, or unyUiiiig of the kind. With 
certain Biibjects it Budiees to stare into the dark- 
nes.s of a funnel ; in fact, granting the faculty for 
being hallucinated in tlio course of gnziyig lixeilly, 
— say at ink in the palm of the hand, or at ink in 
an ordinary inkstand— the details are iinimiiortant. 
In practice the ensic.st method i.s to look steadily, 
for perhaps live minutes, at a glass or crystal hall 
laid on any dark surface, at the distance from the 
oyc 8 of a nook which the experimenter might he 
reading. If the gazer has the faeulty, he usually 
sees a kind of mist or a milky oliscurily cover the 
ball, which then seems to become clear and black ; 
pictures then emerge. Sometimes the hall cea.ses 
to ho present to thf^ conscioii.''nosH of the gazer, who 
feels as if he were beholding an actual seeno. An 
Arabian author of the Htli cent., Ihii Khaldun, 
dcscrilies the experience in similar lerms.* 

Any one who is fortunate enough to have the 
coininand of lci.su re and solitmle for len minutes 
on four or live occasions can dis< ovcr whether or 

1 Notices et Extraits dcs MsS de la Bihl. Nat. xix. 221 f. ; cf. 
A. liUng, The flaking of Hcligion, Lund. 1898, p. 308 f. 
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not ho or she has the faculty of seeing ‘crystal 
visions.* The gaze should not Iw prolonged when 
the eyes begin to feel fatigued, or if a sense of 
Hoiuiiolcjicc ajjpears to bo api)roaching. Solitude 
is here recoiniuended, becs-iiiMc the mind, though it 
may follow any train of thought, is not the better, 
in the experiment, for the irresponsible chatter of 
the frivolous and talkative. In actual life, in the 
present writer’s experience, it is very rare to lind 
any person who lias tlie leisure and the resolution 
to make sofitury experiments of the duration of ten 
inhiutes on four or live occasions. None the less, 
in spite of the scarcity of time and the insistent 
demands of society, it is now admitted, even by a 
niimlier of orthodox students of experimental psych- 
ology, that hallueiiiations of sight really are pro- 
voked in some sane and lionourablc and educated 
persons, by gazi rig into a clear depth. These people 
see ‘ crystal visions ’ representing Iversons, events, 
luid plac,es, known or unknown, lamiliar or un- 
familiar, to the gazer, and not summoned up by 
any conscious attempt to ‘ visualize.’ 

'riiis set of facts is quite os certainly authentic 
ns the coloured visions of aritlinietical figures, 
which, as Sir F. Galton has convinced science, ari.se 
before tlio ‘mind’s eye’ of many persons on the 
mention of numbers. In both ca.scs, so far, the 
‘ visions ’ are atteslod only by the iinuibcrs and 
personal character of the ‘ seers.’ 

A third kind of visionary experience is perhaps 
less Gommon than we might suppose. Many per- 
sons are unacquainted with illusions hinmagogiques 
— the bright and distinct views of faces, places, 
persons, and landscapes, usually unfamiliar, which 
flit before the closed eyes in moments botwoen 
sleeping and waking. I'liese pictures, like those 
of crystal vision, come unsummoiied, and often 
represent persons or place.s which wo do not ro- 
iiiemhor over to have seen. People who have no 
experience of those illusions are apt to lUsbeliove 
that other people have it. In short, all kind.s of 
experiences — visions of numerals in the mind’s eye, 
illusiims hypnagogiqueSj and crystal visions — are 
* automatisms,’ and are not produced by the action 
of the conscious intelligence. 

lleforc the experiments of the Society forPsyehi- 
eal Ueseanrli, in the matter of crystal-gazing, were 
made (181H) -1910), most persons of sense believed 
that the faculty for seeing such hallucinations was 
a mere fable of romance- writers, or a delusion of 
|)eu.saiits. Put, when many experiments had made 
it certain that the faculty is far from hediig very 
rare among members of both sexes, young or old, 
ill all ranks and all degrce.s of education, attention 
was drawn to the u.se of crystal-gazing in many 
ages and lands as a form of divination. It was 
found that the pictiire.s seen by the ‘scryor,’ or 
gazer, were suppo.'^ed to ho .sent by spirits, and to 
imlieato events distant in space or destined to 
occur in the future ; or they revealed persons guilty 
of theft or other crimes. Thus crystal-gazing got 
a had name, and was a.ssociated with invocation of 
evil spirits, and even now the average man or 
woman thinks crystal-gazing synonymous with 
divination. ‘Tell me wdiat horse will win the 
Derby,’ says the average man, ‘and if you succeed 
I’ll believe that there is something in it,’ Another 
initicisni is, ‘What is tlic ii.so of it?’ Savage 
peoples, almost every whore, and the people of 
(rreeee, Home, Egypt, the subjects of the Incas in 
South America, and the magicians of the Middle 
Ages and later thoiiglit they found ‘ the use of it’ 
to he tin; gaining of knowledge not acec.ssihle by 
any normal means. 

Thus, In when an> object has been Hmieii, the 

priCMt, afltr pruyinK', *'.18 n. hole thij? in the floor of the house 
ana ullea with water. 'I'hen hi' ^a/es into tiio water, over 
which the god is Hupposed to vhu t he spirit of the thief. ‘ The 
image of the spirit . . . was, aeeordiiig to their account, reflected 


iu the water, and being pt^rccived by the priest, he named the 
individual, or the parlies, who had uummitt^ the theft.’ i P6re 
Lejeune, h.J., found that among the American Indians of his 
flock (about ld60), the tnedicine-men mafle their patients gaze 
Into deep water, and, it they saw in it visions of anything 
edible or medicinal, it was ' exhibited ’ and was supposed to do 
them goo<L Captain Bourke of the U.8. cavalry discovered that 
among the Apache Indi.ans the medicine-men used quarU 
crystals, by looking into which they could see everything they 
wanted to see.^ Among the Iroquois iho phantasm of the per- 
son wlio has iicwitched another is looked for in a gourd full of 
w’aier, in whicli a crystal is placed.^ The Huilloclio of South 
America gaze * into a smooth slab of black stone.’ * In the 17th 
cent, the people of Madagascar divined by gazing on crystals, 
and ncc,onling to do Flacoiirt divined successfully.® The Zulus 
end I he shamans of Siberia gaze Into vessels full of water.® Tlio 
Inca king Yupanqiii used a crystal.? Australian savages use 
crystals or imlished stones.® The Konians used water in a vessel 
of glasM.B In Egypt and in India ink Is used, whether in a black 
spot on a piece of punier or in a drop in the palm of the baud. 
Examples of mcdiroval and modern practice are collected by 
• Miss X.‘ (Miss Goodrich Freer) in Proc. o/ Soc. for Psychical 
Heseareh, v. 486. 

It 18 manifest, then, that the production of visual 
h.allacinations by various mode.s of crystal-gazing 
is of world-wide difl’ii.sion and unknown antiquity ; 
and that the ‘ use ’ of the practice has been tne 
dLscovery of knowledge not otherwise accessible, 
though knowledge of the future has not perhaps 
been much sought in tliis fashion, oxcc])t in modern 
Kuropo, and in a well-known tiiicc^dote of the 
RAgent d’Orh^ans told by Saint Simon. 

Miss Goodrich Freer, in her essay already 
cited, was (after W. Gregory [Animtil Ma(j7ieiistn, 
liondon, 1851], and II. Mayo [Truths in Popular 
Hujm'stitityns, Frankfort, 1849]) the first autnor to 
examine seriously the (juestion of crystal-gazing. 
She herself poaseascs the faculty, and she analyzeil 
the phonomena in her own experience. She found 
that the visioms represented (1) lost memories which 
thus arose into her ujiper con.sciousness ; (2) ideas 
or images which might or might not he jircsont to 
her normal consciousness ; (3) visions, possibly tele- 
pathic or clairvoyant, implying acqui.sition of know- 
ledge ‘ by Bujiernatural means.’ J’ho oxaiiiples of 
this last class which the author gave were not very 
striking ; hut the pre.scnt writer has known her to 
bo much more successful. 

It has been the writer’s fortune f-<i meet a large 
number of very normal persons of both sexes, and 
often of high intelligence and education, who, on 
making experiments in a subject entirely new to 
them, exhibited the faculty in various degrees. In 
its lowest form ligure.s of persons and objects w'cro 
seen in black and wliite ; not in tiio colours of 
mature. Letters in the printed Itomaii alpliahet 
were also seen, A higher form of tlie faculty i.s 
the beholding of figures in the costumes of various 
nations, engaged in various ways, some of them 
romantic ; in other cases they appear to represent 
some unknown incident in history. Fcrsoiiages 
known or unknown to the gazer very frequently 
occur. The figures, wearing the colours of nature, 
move about in a free natural way, ami often remain 
long in view, oven when the crystal, after being 
laid down, has been taken up again. In some wcll- 
.attested cases two persons see the same crystal 
vision simultaneously, or one after the other. Rut, 
in the second category, the writer has only once 
known tlie vision-novel to the gazer— to ho litteil 
later wdth a real objective counterpart, discovered 

1 W. Elba, Polynesian ResenrehtM^ London, 1830, IL 240. 

®J. Q. Bourke, ' Medicino-mcn o! the Apache,’ 9 RBRW 
(1K92), p. 461. 

3E. A. Smith, ‘Mytha of the Iroquois , ’ t RBJSJV (1883), p. 
68 f. 

® K. Fitzr<»y, Narrative of Voyages of ll.M.S. Adventure^ 
Loudon, ii. 384. 

® E. de Klacourt, Hist, de Madagaffcar, Paris, 1661, ch. 76. 

® H. Callaway, Religious System of the A mazulu, London, 1868, 
p. 341; JAI xxiv. (18»4) 166, citing Bychkov, ZhumaL p. 86. 

7 CriHto> al de Molina, Rites and haws of the Yneos, ed. 
and Ir. Markham, Hakluyt Soc. 1873, p. 12. 

® A. Lang, The .taking of Religion^ p. 00 ; K. I^angloh Parker, 
The Euahlayi Trihe, London, 1905. 

® Varro, in Aug. de Civ. Dei^ vii. 36. 
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accidentally. What he saw actually existed in all 
its details, unknown to him and to the writer, who 
was looking on at tlie experiment, made in his 
smoking-room. In 1S97, tlie writer met at St. 
Andrews a young huly who was visiting the place 
for the first tiiiie and wdio had uev'cr heard of 
crystal-gazing. Jieing presented with a glass l)all, 
she made a number of experiments. The method 
was tiiat any one who pleased (and all were but 
very recent acquaintances of the gazer) thought of 
anything or anybwly that he or she chose. The 
laoy then looked into the glass ball and described 
what she saw. A dozen cases of her success (which 
included seeing persons unheard of by her, in 
places unknown to her, persons dressed and occupied 
as inquiry proved that they had been clad and 
engaged at, or shortly before, the hour of the 
experiments) are inibfished in the writer’s The 
Making of Reliiiion, pp. 90-112, from signed and 
attested records. Many other successful cases arc 
known to the writer, and, during the course of the 
experiments alreatly mentioned, it very rarely 
occurred that the gazer saw nothing, or something 
not consciously present either to the sitter’s mind, 
or — what is more curious — to the mind of a scepti- 
cal looker-on, not the sitter. If tolenathy be the 
cause of such occurrences, they illustrate the 
tsasiial and iiuialculable quality of that agency. 
For example, in some experiments a lady in the 
south of England was to try to send impressions to 
a gazer, who had never heard of her, in the north 
of Scotland. The message, of a very simple kind, 
did not arrive ; what arrived was a vivid jdeturo of 
certain singular incidents of a private nature which 
had much impressed tlie distant c<unmuiucat<)r, hut 
which she had no intention of transmitting. As 
fortuitous coincidence could not explain so many 
successes in the experiments of 1807— the crystal 
pictures being full of minute details— the writer 
was reduced to supposing that some unascertainc<l 
cause, going sometimes beyond telepathy as usually 
defined, was at work. Many other curious ex- 
amples of the posseBsiim of the faculty, apparently 
accompanied by telepathy, have oceurrcct in ex- 
periments by friends and kinsfolk of tlie writer — 
liealtliy, normal men and women. The gazers have 
never shown any traces of drowsiness or dissocia- 
tion, or even any tendency to form thc<»rics almut 
their experiences, except in one instaiico, when 
experiment destroyed the theory. 

In the writer’s opinion experiments of the kind 
described are more trustworthy than investigations 
into the hallucinations of promssional and trained 
female hysterical patients in French hospitals. 
Pierre Janet has published such experiments with 
professional neurotics at the SalpCtrifero in his 
N^vroses et idHs fixes (Paris, 1898). llis account of 
the experiences of Miss Goodrich Freer in her 
paper, already cited, is of the most fantastic 
character, as becomes manifest when her narrative 
is compareil with the document which, in addition 
to his own imagination, is his source. In all'airs of 
this sort few people who have not personal ex- 
perience of unaccountable successes can be expected 
to believe in them ; while few who have been 
present at such successes, and have had their own 
thoughts read (of course without idiysical contact 
— ‘ mustde-reading ’ — Iwtwoen the sitter and the 
crystal -gazer), can persist in scepticism. It is plain 
that in most countries and ages crystal-gazing in 
one form or another lias been practised, ami suc- 
cesses would greatly increase the hold of priest, or 
wit<*.h, or medicine-man, over his patrons. Fraud 
would doubtless he used wherever it was {Kissihle ; 
knowledge normally acquired would he presented as 
of supernatural origin. Wlien fraud is exeludetl, 
successful crystal-gazing offers a problem even 
more diflieult than success with other automatisms 
VOL. IV.— -23 


such as the .so-called ‘ tlivining-rod ’ and the tilting 
table. These automatisms ajmeur to present tt> the 
normal consciousness knowledge within the, range 
of the sub-eoiiHcious mind, though we eaniiot t«‘ll 
how the suh-coiiseious mind in many eases ohtaLns 
its information. 

l.rrKUAii KK. - Ah lliis i4ul)jt <“l, has ttUrarlnl allcnlion oiil> in 
rrwilt > cars, the* lilcraturi: uf it is very scaiily, atnt iiio-l of it 
has heon oiU U by Mi.ss Goodrich Freer (as ‘ Miss X.‘) in Vro- 
crnliiujs of the Hoc i el n for J'aychical Iteaearch, \o\. v. ]t|i. Is*!, 
&21, vol. viii. pp. 4fiS Mf), 27(»: refcrfiieu shonlil also i)H 
luiule to A. Lanir, The Making 0/ Iteligion, London, ItXiS, an<t 
later editions, i>p. N. W. Thomas, Crystal tiazimj, it it 

Iliatory and I'raelice, London, lUOft ; E. W. Lane, Minlrrn 
Kijf/ptiitn»\ I;ondon, ISOO ; ijuarterlii Rerir)i\\o\. liv. ; L. do 
Laborde, Gtminu'nfai’rr, I’aris, isil ; F. W. H. Myers, 
IJiwuin Personality, Londuii, 1003. 

. Andiikw Lang. 

Ct^CHULAINN CYCLE. — i. (hicluilainn, the 
chief hero of the Ulster cycle of romance, is 
regarded as a re incarnation, or avatar^ of Lug 
Lamlifadu, * the long-lianded,’ the solar deity of 
tho ancient Irish ; he i.H coiisidta'ini in his birth- 
storics sometimes as son of Lug, soinetimes as Lug 
him.self ro-l)om. His mother was Dechlire, sister 
of king Conor (Conchohhar) of Ulster; she and 
filly y^iing maidens, her companions, were traiis- 
fonned into a lloek of birds wJio disappeared for 
three years from the king’s court, and uei(‘ found 
in the noighliourhood of Jlriigh on tlie Loyiie, 
where are tumuli traditionally helloved to he the 
burial-places of tho Tiiatha He Datianii deities. 
Here Deehtire gave birt h to a l»a]>e ; in one, version 
of the tale it is revealed to Dechtire by Lng tliat 
he himself is her little child {i.e. that the chihl is 
a re-incarnation of liimself) ; in another, Jaig is 
tho noble young warrior whom she has espou.seil, 

Tho idea of ra-incarnation is nut unfandliur in IriNh litt'iature. 
In the telo called 'The Wouinif of ICiiut* it is tdated that the 
men of ( 'Inter wiehod to provide a uifu lur CJuchulairjn, ‘ ktjuwiiiff 
that his rc'birth would hoof hiniH<‘lf,’ i.e. that only from him- 
»el( conhl another tnmh as he have oripin ; and in tlm liilt' of 
‘The Gemmation of tho SwineherdM,’ wliirh explains (hr orii'in 
of the KuIIh who take part in tho preat mytholojrjcul warfare of 
the Tdin Bti Ciialtige, wo hnd that thcHo prodi;^ioiis kino iinve 
Konu thronvh a series of incarnations before their tlnal appi ar- 
ance as bulls. 

Throughout his career, Cficliulaiim is watcheil 
over l>y liis divine kinsman, laig, and he points 
proudly to his connexion with Lug wlicii questioned 
as to his origin. He has also a fatlier, Sualtach or 
Sualtam (variously s]>elt Soaltaiun, S(»aUa, etc,.), 
to whom, according to one of the birth-stories, 
Dcchtir© is married by king Conor after her con- 
nexion with Lug. The stories are much confused, 
and there are suggestions in one of tliem of an 
inccstuoua connexion hetweeu Dechtire anil her 
brother the king himself. The child is nanu*d 
Setanta by Lug^ command. Tattle is known of 
Sualtach ; though usually regarded as a human 
Wng, he is more than once called in Old Irish 
literature Sualtach or Sualtaeh sUlhevh, i.e. 
‘Sualtach of tho fairy haunts’; and ho is spoken 
of as possessing through his mother, who was an 
clf woman, ‘ tho inagieal might of an elf’ (e,f. Hook 
of Leinster [XZ], fiSft, 21 ; Coir Ainnann, Ir. Tcjctc, 
hi. sect. 282). Like all the j>crsoiiage,s of tlic cycle, 
ho is clearly regarded as a mythological being. 
His name liivs becomo cuiiimsly mixed up witli the 
genealogies of Fionn mac Cuiuhall (cf. ilrit. Mus. 
MS F.gcrton, 1782, in which he, a]>poars as Fioiin’s 
grandfather). In tho Tdin Jid Ctudnge he comes 
to his sou’s ahl when he is cxhansl.ed by the lalamrs 
of tho war, and arouses the hosts of Ulster to his 
assistance. He is there called ‘ Sualtai h or Sunl- 
taiii, son of Hecaltach (Be<-toItac,h) nme Moraltach, 
father of Cilchulaiiin nuic Sualtaeh’ (LL Olki). 
Ho was killed by falling accidentally upon tho rim 
of his own shield. 

Although Cfichulainn is the prime hero of Ulster, 
and his feats of lieroism arc performed and his 
wars undertaken in defence of that province, ho is 
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nevertheless said (in MS llarl. 5280, fol. 53 B, 
Brit. Mus.) not to ‘ belong to Ulster’ ; and, when 
the whole of the male inhabitants of that province 
were overtaken liy the physical weakness which 
recurred among t hem jit intervals, and which seems 
to have been the result of some sort of geis, or 
‘tabu,* Ciichiilainn and his father Sualtach were 
exempt and able to light. Though usually and 
otlicially described as of si)lendid appearance and 
witli ruddy and golden hair, Cdcliulainn is some- 
times s]>oken as ‘a dark sad man * (‘Wooing of 
Emer ’ jVl rcA. liev. i. 72]), or a ‘littio blaek-browed 
man ’ {Mnscft. Vlad^ ]). 29), which would not suggest 
descent from the Ultonians ; in connexion with 
Ciicdnilainn’s original name, Setanta, Khys points 
out that there was a district between the Mersey 
and Morecamho flay once inhabited by a people 
called Setantii, and refers to Ptolemy’^s mention 
(IT. iii. 2) of a harbour of the Setantii, the position of 
which corre,sponds with the mouth of the liibble 
{Odt. Heath. 4,55 and note). An obscure Irish poem 
relating to Ciichnlainn alludes to a Setantijin stream 
{curoch fri sruth Setinti, ‘a coracle against the 
stream of Setanta’) (Lenhhar na hUidhre [Af/] 
125/d. 

2 . Cdcliulainrrs prc<!ocity is ahiiormal ; already 
at the age of seven years he performs his lirst 
feats, and can fight ’ w ith and ilestroy warriors 
of renown ; his lengthened war of the TAin Bd 
Cdalnge, sustained single-handed in defence of 
Ulster against the combined forces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, and continued during an 
entire winter, from before i^amhuin, or Hallowe’en 
(Oct. 3lst), till after St. Bridget’s h'estival (hV-h. 1 ), 
ia represented as having taken place Avhen the hero 
was only seven teen and still a beardless youth ; 
and ho is said to have died at the age of twenty- 
seven {A^in. TighenmrJi). Among Ids feats per- 
formed when he was a mere child ia that from 
wJilcli be received bis heroic title of CAchulainii. 
(Ju (gen. (/on), ‘ Jiound,* was a title often bestowed 

denote a lioro of renown, in rtjferenco to the use 
of largo lioiinds in battle and the bravery shown 
by tliem. ( Uiidiulainn says of himself : 

* i wan a Imunrl atroriK for combat, 

1 was a bound who visited the troops, 

1 was a hound to guard Kinania.’ 

He received this name from his combat with a 
lierco dog, said to have been brought from Spain 
(gloss ill LU), which guard e<l the fort of Culaiin, a 
smith of Ulster, and which W'as slain by tho boy 
when ho was scarcely six years old. The child 
himself took tho oflicc of tho watc.h-dog until one 
of the dog’s whelps Avas KuHiciently grown to 
replace him. Henceforth the name Vu Chulaintiy 
‘ llouiul of Culaiin,’ clung to him.- 

It is said in Mesca Clad tliat a district extending from Uanecl. 
in MoatJ) northward along the coaab to DOn Ualgari (Dundalk), 
and culled Uonaiilu MiiirUifinne and Cuolnge, bcTongtal perMon- 
ally to Ciichulainn (Todd Lecture Herlos, 1889, i. 2). It embraced 
the pro8t*nt county of Louth and |)art8 of Meath and West- 
meath. At that time the province of Meath, with it* over- 
kingship of Tara, had not c-ome into exiMtonce, and UlsW 
extended uouthward to tho Boyne, touching tho provinc’ea of 
Leinster and Munster at the Hill of Usnech in Westmeath. 
This district seems to have been bestowed on the hero by king 
(Jt)nor, and w’as not his fiy inheritance. Ciichuluinn's own fort 
was Ddn Dalgan (now' Dundalk). 

His wife was Kiiier, dnugliter to Forgall the Wily, a landowner 
near Lusk, in the present county of Dnidin. A special tale 
relatus his wooing of Kmer. Tliungh she appears to liave bee.n 
his only real wife, slie bad numerous rivals, of whutii tho most 
formidable was Fnn<l, wife of Muniinnan mac Lcr, a gotidess 
who enticed liini away for a tiin® into fairy-land. 

3 . The Red Branch. — CAchulainn is the central 

ligun^ of a group of champions commonly known 
as ‘the Uhampions of tho Hod Branch,’ so calloil 
from (uio of the throe halls in the kingly palace of 
Kmain Maclm or F.manin (now Navnn Fort, S.W. 
mi " ratlis remain to tho present day). 

I he history ami feats of t hose heroes uro described 
111 a series of oviu’ a hundred distinct talcs. There 


are, besides these longer talcs, numerous detached 
episodes which lill up gaps, so that the career of 
each hero of importance can lie traced from birth 
to death in a very conipleto inannor. They form 
a connected whole in the mind of the story-teller 
and reader, much as the originally isolated tales 
referring to Arthurian knights ultimately came to 
lie formexl into a complete cycle of stories. Tho 
three most prominent champions, who are fre- 
quently exposed to tests of strength or prowess 
against eacii other, are Conall cernarhy ‘ tlie Vic- 
l/orioiiH,’ Liegliaire bundach, ‘the Triumphant,’ 
and GAcliulainn ; but Ciichulainn invariably proves 
himself to he the greatest hero of the three. 

These talcs seem to have originated in, and deal 
largely with, that eastern portion of Ulster which 
lies between the R. Bann and Lough Neagh on the 
west and tho sea on the east. The capital was 
Emain Madia, and Avi thin tliis area lay the forts 
and dwelliiig-iilaces of most of tho chief heroes of 
tho Ulster cyctle. The king, Avho appears in the 
talcs as ruling from Emain Macha, is named Conor 
(Conchobhar), and his death is synchronized with 
that of our Lord in Jerusalem. Tho reign of 
Conor and the exploits of the heroes are thus 
traditionally laid in the first century. Though 
king Conor and all the channiions are acciqited 
by It. O’b’lahorty (Ogygia, Dublin, 1793, pt. iii. 
c. xlvi.-xiviii.) as historical personages, there is 
no place found for them in the Annuls, though 
Conor is said, in some versions, to be tho son of 
Eachtua/i'i/Aac/i, ‘ the M' iso,’ who, according to the 
Annals of the Four Masters, ascended the throne 
of Ulster in the year of the world 5042 (152 ILC.). 

Tlio I'ntry runa: — ‘a.m. ft042. Tho first year of Farhtna 
/athach in the Hovtrfigniy of Ireland'; and fifteen years later 
we have the entry of his death : ‘ a.m. 0057. Fuchtna fathach, 
son of Rossa, son of lindhraigh, after having been sixteen years 
in the sovereignty of Ireland, was slain by Koi haid feidhleaeh 
(i.c. Uio constant sighing).’ 

Blit this attempt to connect king Conor Avith a 
king of all Irtdand Avas evidently a late one, and is 
the loss to bo taken into account na there is no 
.sign in these tales that tlie central province of 
Meath, Avith its capital at Tarn, lunl at this time 
been erected into n separate division, or that any 
OA'cr-king (called in Ireland ./I n;?- /if, or ‘ High King ) 
as yet reigned over Ireland. Ulster is rcpresentiid 
as liaiightily independent, and each of tho other 
provinces had its own king, who acted with perfect 
freedom independently of any central authority. 
The provinces, or ‘ Four Great Fifths,’ of Ireland 
w'cre, at the time of which we siieak, Ulster, 
fAunster, Connaught, and East and West Munster. 
Meath, the future central royal province, created 
for the support of tho High Kings of Ireland Avlio 
ruled from Tara, did not then exist. Nor, con- 
sidering that Fachtna died 137 B.C., could ho have 
been father to Conor, Avho reigned in the beginning 
of the 1 st century. Another and probably older 
version makc.s king Conor son to the druid and 
jioet Cathbad, hy Nessa his Avife, a AA'oman Avarrior. 

Though Conor’H death is Byiiebronizcd with the iiiuinent of 
our Loro’s crucifixion, tiic Annala of Tighcrnach dale his death 
at ‘18 B.c. O’Flaherty, probably observing soino of theso Incon- 
BisteiKtioM, Bays that 'the king came near committing suicide, 
but lived fifteen years after.’ 

We may regard these attempts to fit the career 
of king Conor and of the Champions of tho lied 
Brancii cycle into the actual history of Ireland in 
much the same light as the conmixion of the heroes 
of tho Nibelungen with tho early history of tho 
Teutonic peoples or of king Arthur’s knights Avitli 
the history of Britain. The tales sprang un at a time 
Avhcii the poAvor of eastern Ulster Avas still a living 
tradition among the literary class in Ireland. ’Iho 
ratlis at many of the sites of tlie traditional forts, 
such as Emain Macha (Navan Fort), tho king’s 
dwelling in Ulster, and Rath Cruachau or Raui- 
crogaii (Co. Roscommon), tho fortress of Queen 
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Meave of Connaught, show that the IcgendH were 
connected with known historitjal aitoH, hnt it is 
unnecessary on that account to consider the actual 

rsonages of the cycle or their careers {is historic'til. 

ley {ire pl{iinly rcgarde<l as mythological, and 
the chief events and w{irs in which they were 
engaged hear a inytliological iiiterjind-ation. 

The talcs have a close rclationshin to the legends 
of tho race of gods known as tlio Tmitini Do 
Danaun ; a few' of them, imleed, both in style and 
subject, belong emially to both cycles. Such are 
‘The Wooing of Etain ’ {ind ‘Tlio Dispute of the 
Swineherds.’ The pedigrees of the heroes of the 
lied Bninch are all traced up to the Tiiatlni Do 
Daiuinn, although, according to tlio Annals, there 
is u bipse of 1500 years between tho tw'o epochs. 
Rudhraigh, or Kury, is the head of the house, and 
from him and from tho goddess Maga, daughter of 
Angus na Brugh, by her marriages with Rosa 
ruadht ‘ tho Red,’ and Cathbad the druid, all the 
chief lieroea are descended (see genealogies in 
E. Hull’s Cuvhullin iiaga^ Iidrod. p. Iv). The 
extraordinary feats {ind prowess of tho champions 
are supposed to bo aeeouiited for hy their divine 
origin. Aiscording to this <loseent, Ciichuhiinn is 
grandson of Maga, who is mother to Dechtiro, 
whieh brings him W'ithin (he kingly line of Ulster, 
and de,ni(is the statement (luit ho ‘was not of 
Ulster’ (see above). I’rob.'ibly that statement 
was merely an eUbrb of ( he story-tellers to exphiiii 
what they could not otherwise understand, viz. 
why Ciichuhiinn nn<l his mor(-{il father Sual({ich or 
Siialtam w'ere exempt from (,he (tiirso w hich pros- 
trated the wlnilo male populaUon of Ulster in sick- 
ness {it a critical moment in tho history of their 
province. 

4. Ctichulainn as a sun-hero.— Ciichiilainn was 
therefore, on the oma siile, directly connected w’i(h 
Lug, tho snn-god, and, on tho maternal side, wiUi 
Miiga, {I Tnatha Do I ({iminn goddess. King Conor 
also is called a dOt or terrestrial giid, in 

LU 1015; {ind Declitire, his sislcr, tho motlier of 
Cdchulainii, is called a goddess: (Jiiehulaiim mac 
dm. Derhtire.t ‘the son of the goildcss Dechtiro’ 
{LL 1235). 

The two marvellous Bulls for the posses.sion of 
which the great war of (be lYiin Bii Ciialnge was 
undertaken were of supernatural origin, and h;nl 
existed under innny dill'erent forms before they 
were ro -born as bulls ; they had been (irst sw’iiie- 
herds of the gods of the umler w orld, then ravens, 
warriors, sea-monsters, and insects. Under e{ieli 
of these forms (.Imy had livetl through v{ist periods 
of time ; out of ( hern they had come aifter {i terrilic 
struggle which shook tho borders of Ireland, only 
to p{iss again throiigb some now transformation 
[h 'larJiG TextCj III. i. 230-278). Thesis slruggles 
proved to be preludes to the war of tlie T;iiii, in 
whieh all Ireland was destined to eng.age, ami to 
the gigantic struggle {it its close between tlio tw'o 
Bulls themselves, in which both were lorn to 
pieces. The mythological warfare of these Bulls, 
the hotmach, or ‘White horned,’ and the 

JJunn^ or ‘ D.ark ’ or ‘ Brown ’ Bull, belonging respec- 
tively (o the East and West of Ireland (Ciialnge in 
Co. Down, and Radi Cniachan in Connaugld), 
seems to symbolize tin? struggle between summer 
and winter or tlio struggle b<?tween day and night. 
The Donn is a terrific creature in strength and in 
size. On his back fifty little boys could iday 
their games. He moves about accompauiea by 
fifteen (or fifty) heifers. His ferocity and violence 
are so great tliat, when ho is driven into a narrow 
pass, he revenges himself hy tramplin'^ his keeper 
to death and treading bis body fbirty feet into the 
earth. His bellowings strike lerror into all wlio 
hear him, ami those who meet him after his final 
conflict with tlie Finn bennach are trampled and 


gored to death. This oonfliet, which lasted a day 
and a nmht, /iml during which the Bulls travinsed 
the whole of Irclaml, was ended by the Ihtnn 
tenring bis a4lvors{iry to jdeces ;iml returning, head 
in ;iir, to liis mitivc home in Ciialnge, wlierc, in (he 
madness of his frenzy, he placed his laick to a 
hillock «nd ‘vomited his h(?{irt up through his 
month with black mminfains of d.ark-n'd gore,’ 
ami so expired. In like m.anncr Ciicliulainn is in 
every way {ibnormal. 11 is rapid develojmient and 
bis pro<ligi<»us stn-ngtlinml jioivers are everywhere 
insisted upon. When he is about to perform any 
special proiligy of valour, his whole person expands 
and undergoes an extraordinary eliange ; ho grows 
monstrous, (i?rrilic, so tluit his own friends cannot 
recognize him ; he is known as ‘Tlie Distorted’ 
{rinslartha)^ or ‘ I'licM.'idman ’ from Emain Madia. 
\V hen he puts forth his strinigth, his appearance 
is HO terrilic that none can stand before liim ; bis 
very look destroys bis f«n's, not by twos or threes 
but by linmlreds; fi stream like dusky blood, 
representing bis energy, rises upward from bis 
forehead, and over his head his ‘bird of valour’ 
hovers (cf. the liglit over the head of Achilles 
caused by Athene, [1. xviii. 2(15 [Butcher Linig’s 
tr. p. 372 f.j). Ilis body gives o(f a lieirt wbidi 
melts tlio snow' around him, or raises to iKiiling- 
point (br(?o vats of w .-iter in w Iiidi be is suceessii ely 
immersed. Yet this formidable personngo is fre- 
(ineiitly derided by liis enemii's for the boyisliness 
and insigniliiaince of his usual appearance. Prime 
hcroe.s, until tb«*y expericnco his bidden powers, 
refuse to light w ilh him ; (iuecn Meave is visibly 
dis{ippoint(Ml when she first comes face to face wilJi 
tlio clnimpion w ho iuis been holding her forces at 
b{iy through weeks of (iombat, and killing them by 
the hundred merely by bis look ; 011 one o<*casioii 
bo has to bbieken a moust.adie witli bl.aekberry 
juice ill order to jtrosenl a more manly appeiir- 
aiuM*. 

If we regard Ciicliulainn as (ho sundn'ro, these 
indications of liis nniinposing nppe/irance {it ordi- 
ii;iry times, sueceedcMl on oi easions by strango 
distortions and manifestations, siieiii aptly to re- 
present (ho impression wliicli iiiiglib bo jirodneed 
oil (lie H{ivago mind by the contrast between I bo 
orb of (bo sun on ordinary oeeiisions ami its ajipear- 
{ince in oelipsi*. Again, tlie tine poetic simile of 
tlio threefold hues of his liair, ami (lie acemint of 
bis sjdcndour when lie ajipears before (lie forces 
of Mii.ave to display bis person in its iiatnnil 
beauty, seem designed to illustrate the glory of 
the full .sunshine of sumnier ; so, too, do the heat 
generated in his pi?rson, the energy of lii.s niovo- 
imnits, his w.amlering habits, and the deslnictivo 
power of liis look. We may also note; that ‘ hliiid- 
iiess liefell all women who loved him ’---which may 
possibly liave reference to tlie dillicnity of gazing 
directly on the sun. It is possible tliat ( 'uehiilainn’s 
light, from which lie so inirdly escaped, with tlio 
tw'eiity-seven sons of Cal.'itfn, fiideous jind crooked 
beings, w ho formed armies out of jiulf-balls and out 
of the foliage of the oak, jirid ( {line furiously riding 
on tho ‘wimr.s swift clouds,’ m.ay symliolize tho 
hiding of (lie sun’s face lielore the ‘ armies of tho 
storm,’ i.r. (lie m.assive clouds, formed, as it miglit 
.‘-eeiii, almost out of nolliiiig. (Cf. .a similar sort of 
ineiuitation in ‘Tlio DiniI h of Muirchertach mac 
Ereii,’ JlCcI xxiii. [1902]; the ‘Baltic of Kat 
Godeu,’ Skene, Four Aiir. Jhxifcs of IPo/r.v, i. 277 f., 
ii. 138; and ‘The Maliiimgioii of Math, son of 
Matlmnwy,’ Lady C. (iuest’s Mub., Loud. 1877, 
p. HO.) A remarkable ‘t;ibu,’ or i/r/.v, of Cuchu- 
laimi’ was to ‘sec tlie horses of Maminnan mac 
Lcr’ ({.♦’. the billows of the ocean-god), whieh 
might he ii reference to the apjiarent extincfnin 
of the sun’s niys wdien he sink.s dow'n ut night 
beneath the ocean waves. 
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Ciichulainn possesses two steeds which 

rise out of the (irey Loeh of Slievo Ftiaid and Jjoch 
Diihh Sainglenii respectively, and wliieh he tames 
by springing' unawares u]k>ii tlieir backs and wrest- 
ling with tliein. hor a whole day they career 
around the circuit of Jn*laud,tl)e horses endeavour- 
ing in vain to throw their rider. Tfenceforth they 
are his obedient ehariot-horsos, a gre.y and a black, 
possibly symbolizing day and night. After his 
death they return into their respective lakes again 
(G. Jlcmmrsoi), Feast of BricriUt JjOiidon, 1899, 
see. 31, p. 119 f.). 

5 . 'File stories relating to Ciiolmlainn are of 
diHereiit ages, and often vary in ditlerent versions, 
the long tale of the 'Fain B«S Ciialng<‘, in particular, 
having come down to us in two (some critics would 
say three) main recensions, with considerable 
variations in arrangement, detail, and literary 
style. TdinSf or ‘ cattle-raids,’ form the subject (if 
a numlier of romances, which arose naturally out 
of conditions of life in which wealth <;onsistcd in 


the possession, not of land or money, but of flocks 
and lierds, the acquisition of which, by fair means 
or foul, foniie<l one of the chief objects of every 
chief or person of position. Tlio long central bale 
of the Tdin Jid Cnalnge, or Cattle Spoil of Ciialnge 
(pron. Cooley), i.e. of Cucliulainn’.s country in Co. 
Louth and Down, is prctasled by a number of lesser 
tdins and short stori(is ilescribing the ofForts of 
Queen Meave of Connaught to collect cattle and 
other provisions for her army, or otherwise elucidat- 
ing special points in the mam < 3 pic. A brief outline 
of this (jomposite tale is as follows : 

Tho war was un(i(‘.rtukun by the united provinces of Ireland, 
under the leadership of tho Amazonian Queen Meavo (Medb) of 
Connanffht, and the {f'S’hnico uf Fergtis nuu; Roy (or Uoich), a 
former kini; of Ulster, who had been deposed in favour of kin^ 
Conor, an<l had (;one into exile into (.'onnauKht. lie consented, 
out of revenge, to lead the foe against Iiis (»wn people. 

Tho inairt object of the war was the capture of the Amn, or 
Brown Bull of Ciialnge, which Meave desired to poBsess, but 
which had been refused her. The romance takes the form of a 
number of separate epiaodoa—usimlly oombaU undertaken by 
warriors from Meavu's army contending with Ci'iehulainn, wlio, 
alone and Hingledianded, guards the borders of Ulster during the 
entire winter. The w'urriors and men of Ulster are all disabled 
from fight through a mystoHous sifikness brought ufMin them 
by tho curse of Macha, one of the goddesses of war ; anil it is not 
until the close of tho Tdin that they urise from their lethargy 
and come down in force to light the final battle. Meavo is finally 
dufeated and fonied to fly in rout across tho Hhannon at Athloiie ; 
but the Bull, though ca]>turo<l by her and driven westward, ends 
itscarcer by figliling with ami killing Meave’s own Bull, thoi'Vnn 
bennach, and finally returiiB to its own country, whuro it dies by 
its own ferocious energy. 

Tlie combat of Ci!iehulainn and Ferdlad at tho ford of Ath 
Ferdiad (Ardee) forma a long ojiisodo in the story, and is prob- 
ably in its expanded (f^L) form u late introilnction. 

There are a large number of pocuiB in Ihisepisode ; <ither8 are 
found occasionally in Ibu remaining portions ot the Tain. Some 
of tlio Ulster prose romancoB contain poems ; others do not. 

6 . Among tho more important of the skiriea 
relating especially to tlie career and deeds of tho 
hero Ciichnlainn are the following ; 


(1) Ciichulainn's Birth .StoriVs. -Twochiof variants exist, con- 
talnefl in LU (IU»0 a.d.) and in Kgerton, 17,S2 D.M. (Ifith cent.). 
Considerable dilFcreni'es iip|*ear not only in tho details of those 
storius, hut in their general inoaiung. In Z/ff a wonderful troop 
of birds comes one day to devastate tho pluitis of Emain Mocha. 
King Conor (Conchobhar) mounts his chariot with his sister 
Deentire to hunt them. They pursue thorn till nightfall in a 
storm of snow, and arrive at an isolated house, inhabited by a 
man and woman. The w'oman gives birth to a son, w’ho is 
carried by I)e<;htiro to Emain Mocha. The chihl dies, and in a 
vision by night Lug mac Kthleiin appears to Dechtire and tells 
her the child who hail died was himself, that it was lie who hod 
arranged all that had happened te her, that she will bear a child 
by him, and that he will bo himself her son. Conor bids her 
marry Siialtam ; she betxinies whole and well again, ond obeys 
his iM hcst. She then bears a child, Betanta, afterwards called 
Cu« Imlainn. In a discussion wiilch follows, the babe is foniially 
handed over to tho charge of tho nhiof bard and warriors of 
Ulster to rear, und to Finrichoern, Dochtirc's sister, to foster. 

In liie other chief version, Deiditiro bus di.sajipearcd for three 
years with fifty maidens ; tltey return as binls to devastate the 
plain of Emain Mocha. Conor and his warriors follow them. 
They reach a hut, which ex|iand8 into a noble house, inhabited 
by a prim^ely young man and woman. They learn that it is the 
house of I>e<'htiro whom they do not recognize. (Tho young 
man is evnlenlly Lug.) In tho night Dechtire gives birth to a 


boy resembling Conor. He Is called Setanta. Tho house seems 
to represent one of the tumuli on the Boyne, thmighl of by the 
people as fairy haunts or dwellings of the giMls. It is In this 
direction tJiat the hinls take flight (Windisch, Ir. Texte, i. 
1:J4--14.0. te.Kt only ; flumiimry in Nutt, Village 0 / Bran, ii. 72- 74) 

(‘i) The Courtahiji <>J' Kinrr dwrihcs Cuchulainn's wooing of 
his future wife, und’ his long apprenticeship to arms umler 
Kcathach, the Amazon of Alha or Britain (other versions wiy 
‘JScylhia, cast of the Alps’ ; Kiino Meyer, Bl'cl xi. 442-453, and' 
Arch. Ben, i. 118SNJ, rcvisiHl for E. llull’s CuchuUin Saga, 
pp. 50 -M). Tlicre exist wiiarate xersions of Cuchiilainn’s e<lu- 
cation with Scathac.h (cf. \N'hitIey Stokes, ItCel xxix. 1908). 

(3) The Tragical Death o/ Conlaech relates Ciichulainn's mortal 
combat with his own son Conlaech, or Oonla, born of AilT6 in 
Alba after Ciichulainn's return to Ireland. He had left a ring 
with AilI6 for the hoy, with a proviso that he was never to reveal 
his name to any stranger. He learns only when the youth is 
dying that it is his own son whom he has killed. The story has 
a strong resemblance to the Persian tale of Biihrab and Rustam 
(fi'rii/, vol. 1. pt. i. p. 113 ; 0. Brooke, Ueliques qf Irish Poetrg, 
Dublin, 1816, p. 363, metrical version). 

(4) 'The Sleiibcd or Wasting A wap of Ctic/iu/ai/m.— Oiichu- 
lainti deserts Emer for Fand, wife of Maniinnau, who in a 
series of beautiful poetiis descriljes the glories of Mugh Mell, 

* Plain of Ilunpiness,’ the Invisible Irish Elysium, and woos him 
thither. A dramatic episrslo at the close of tho tale describes 
Emer’s attempted revenge and tho contest between the tw'o 
women for his affeialon. The tone is lofty ( Windisch, Ir. 'Teste, 
I. 197-2.H4 (text only] ; O’Ourry in Atlantis, vols. i. and ii. ; 
Leahy, Ohi Irish Rotnanees, i. 61 [Eng. ir.J ; Thurneyscii, Sagen 
aus dc.rn alien Irland, 81). 

(5) Brieriu's /•’canf.— This is a long rambling tele founded on 
tho motif ot a contest for priority and for the carving of the 
‘ Champion's Bit’ (cd. George Henderson, for Irish Texts Soc., 
vol. ii., 1899 ; Wlndiscli, Ir. 'Teste, i. 254 303). 

Tales connected with the death of Cilchuluitin and the events 
immudiutely preceding and sucooeding it uro : the Great Rout 
of Magh Aluirliienine (8. II. O’Grady in E. H nil's CnchuUin 
Saga), Cilidmlainn’s Death (Whitley Stokes, IlCel iil. 176-185). 
the Red Rout of Oonall Cernacli, the Lay of the Heads, and 
Einer’s Death. Tho events leading to his ilcath form the subject 
of the long tele untitled tho ‘Battle of Rossnarce’ (ISdmund 
Hogan, Boy. Ir. Acad., Twld Lectures, vol. iv., 1892). 

All accounts agree in making Ciichnlainn ilie 
young. The Ann. TIfjh. jilace his ago at 1 7, —the 
usual" account,— hut MS H. 3,17i in the Library of 
Trill. Coll. Diibl., says : ‘ The year of the Tdin was 
the 59th of Oichulainn’s age from the night of his 
birth to the night of his clcalli.’ The actual hc- 
heatling of Cui'huhiinn is varion.sly iisc.ribed to 
Lugaid, son of Cdroi, whose father Ciichulainn had 
slain by treachery, with the aid of Odroi’s adulter- 
ous wife Jilathnait, and to Krc, son of Cairpre, or 
Cairhre niafer, who had been slain in the battle of 
Kossnaree. In a ]»oein by Cinaeth O’Hartigan 
(ob, 975), in the Book of Ballyinote, we read ; 
‘ Kre’s mount, whence is its name ?— Ere was son 
of Cairpre niafer, son of Kos ruadh, king of Laiglien 
(Leinster). It was Ere who cut his head oil' Ciichu- 
lainn.’ in revenge for this deed, Conall cernach 
kilicil Ere, and brought his liead to Tara. It is 
said that his sister Aeaill, who name out of Ulster 
to lament her brotlier, grievtul so sorely for his 
death that her heart hurst within her. A pathetic 
lament for her is cited by G’CMrry {MS Mat., Ap- 
pendix, n. 514). Tho battle of Muirthenine, in 
which Cucliulainn fell, was inspired by revenge for 
the deaths <»f Calutfn, Ciiroi mac Daire, king of 
Munster, and Cairpre. It was led by the sons of 
tho slaughtoreil men. 

7'he Bhantoin Chariot of CiJcAnfflom.— This is a curiouH piece, 
in which thu old hero is summoned from the dead to testify to 
the truth of St. Patrick’s teaching before I.ear.v, king of Ireland. 
Ho appears before the king in his old form and Bpiendoiir, per* 
foriuiiig his ' champion feate,’ and huHucching tho king to receive 
Christianity (O’ BeiriioUrowc, Joum. of the Kilkenny Arch. Soe., 
4th series, 1879-71). 

Among other talcs relating directly to Ciichulainn 
are the following: 

(1) 7'din B6 Bcgamna, or appearance of the Morrigii, the Irish 
goddess of war, to the hero l)cfore tho war of the Tain, to fore- 
tell her own intention to take part against him (ed. Wlndisch, 
Jr. 7 \’! Xle , II. li. 241-2.54 (with tr.J). 

(2) Siege of Howth, relating the extortions and cruelties prac- 
tised by Athairne, chief har<l of Ulster, on the liOinHler men, 
and the revenge taken by Leln.ster In shutting up thu defeated 
remnant of the Ulster warriors on the hill uf Howth (ed. Whitley 
Stokes, in liCel viii. 49-63). 

(.3) 7'he Intoxication of the Ultnnians, describing a night-raid 
made, by the warriors of Ulster when In a state of intoxication, 
right across Ireland, into the territory of their enemy Oiirol moo 
l^ire of Tara-Luachra In Kerry, (and tho efforts of Ciiroi to 
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destroy them by persimdlnfr them to enter an iron house eiu^osed 
in wood, which had beneath it a subterranean (‘hainber fitted 
witli inliuiuiuable materials (cf. Branwen, daughtir of LIyr, in 
the MabiiuMion, and * the Destruction of Dind Itijrii ’ fed. Whitley 
Stokes in XGP iii.]). The warriors escape by Oindiulalnn'H im- 
mense strength ; he breaks tiirough the walls and Nds tiiciii out 
(3Iesca (TUtd, ed- W. M. Ileiincssy, Hoy. Jr. Acad.^ Tmld 
Lecture Series, 1., London, lUSU). 

See, farther, artt. Celts and Ethics (Celtic). 

LiTRnATtTRE. — A lar^o nuniiier of the talea will bo found willi 
text and Enff. or Germ. tr. In Windisch-Stokes, Iriache Texti\ 
Leipzig, 18.su IT. ; the numbers of the JWel ; AtlantU (ed. 
by tVCurry), and Kilkenny Archceol. Journ. (which contains 
some tales etlited by O’Beirno Crowe); I'roe. Itnyal Ir. Acad., 
Irish MSS HerieSj and Todd Ijccturo Scries ; the ZC/*; Erin, the 
Journal of the Irish School of Learning ; Irish Texta Soc. vol. ii. ; 
Archmoluyical hevien\ vol. i. ; Ossiauic Soc. vol. v. ; Anec. 
Oxon., Mediawal and Mod. Series, etc. The Tdin IluCualuge 
has l)ceii published from the Book of Leinster version by E. 
Wiudisch, w ltli Germ, tr., lA!i))zig, 1906 ; text (only) of version 
from t.ho Yellow Bk. of Leoan and 7je(djhar nn hUidhre^ in ^riu, 
vol. 1. pta 2 and 8, ed. by Straohan and O'Keeffe, Dublin, 11K)4, 
etc. ; tr. (only) from same MSS by L. Winifred Faraday, The 
Cattle Jiaid qf CuaJgne, London, 1904 ; Kng. trs. from Add. MS 
18748, Brit. Mus., by S. II. O'Grady In Eleanor Hull’s The 
VuehiUlin Saya,^ Lon<lon, 1898, pp. llU-227. 

^English trs. of a large number of complete romances will be 
found In B. Hull’s CuchulUnSaga^ with chart of the tales and re- 
ferences ; also A. H. Leahy, Ileroieliomaneea of Ireland, 2vo1h., 
19U.'>, and The C<mrtehip\of Kerb, London, 1902; (}<'rman trs. in R. 
Thurnevsen, Sagen aus dem alien Jrland, lk‘rlin,li)01; French 
trs. in H. d’Arbois do Jubainville, Kuor^e eeltiqua en Irlande, 
Paris, 1892. Portions of talcs in E. 6'Curry, MS Mat. o/une. 
Irish IJistory, Dublin, 1861, and Manners and Cvstoms of the 
Aneierd Irish, 5 vols., Loudon, 1S78; J. Rhys, Celtic Ileathni' 
dem(Hil>. Lent.), London, 1880; Nutt>Meyer, Voyage of lira n, 
2 vols., London, 1895-97, Lady Gregory gives a free rendering 
of the stories in her Cuehvtain of Muirthemne ; seo also D. 
Hyde, The Story of Early Gaelic lAt., I^ondon, 1895, and Lit. 
Hist, of Ireland, liondoii, 1899; E. Hull, Text-book of Irish 
Literature, 2 vols.Mlublin and London, 19<)tt-llM)8. For maiiuets 
and customs, seo P. W. Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ire- 
land, 2 vols., London, 1903, and O'Curry, Manners and Customs 
(as above). ELEANOR JIULL. 

CULDEES. — 'rhe Ciildocs belong to the later 
history of tlio ancient Jiritish Church (.see art. 
Church [Ikitisli], vol. iii. p. 631), mure espoci* 
ally in Ireland and Scotland. The mystery in 
which they were onveloned has been to a groat 
degrtie removed throngli the rfisearcbes of Dr. 
William Keeves, published as an e.ssay *Oi) the 
C61o d<S, eomnionly called (hildcos’ {Tmns. Eoy. 
Ir. Arad, xxiv, [1873]). The term ‘Culdco* has 
grown out of the form Cuhkua, first coined by 
Hector IJotico in liis Scotorum Hist or an, 1526 (for 
word ‘Cuhlee,’ see OKD, s.v.). The Irish name 
cHe, dA (mo<l. Ir. ctile d^) corresponds with the 
probably Irish origin of the Culdccs, The 
primary meaning of the common Mold cHg is 
‘companion,’ from Mdiicdi secondary meanings are 
derived, such as ‘husband,’ ‘servant.’ CHc Coii' 
clwhair^ niln Conculaind, found in the texts of the 
old heroic tales of Ireland, mean ‘ faithful follower 
or personal attendant of Conchobhar, or Ciiehulainii* 
(see H. Zimmer, Celtin Churchy Eng. tr., liondoii, 
1902, p. 98 IF.). CHc d6, therefore, will mean ‘ com- 
panion or faithful servant of God,’ Tho special 
dilficulty is to account for the re.striction of a term 
having this meaning, and obviously applicable to 
all monks and anchorites as servants of (iud, to 
the comparatively few cases in wliich it is fonn«l.* 
There is no mention of the cf.h in tho liisto- 
rians Adamnan, Cumin, Eddi, or Bede ; and the in- 
ference is that the use of the term was unknown to 
them. Reeves says we may safely regard cHe d6 
as the Irish translation of sn'ims f)ri, wliicli came 
to be nil ordinary term in Church writers f<ir 
monks, and bectame known to tlio Irish through 
the Nvritings of Gregory tlic Great, who was a 
favoiiriti', author in Ireland. Skene [Celtic Ifcot- 
1887, ii- 2261V.) eiidoavouis to prove that 
Dcicola had tho express ineaniiig of ‘anchorite,’ 
that the c6le d6 were aiicliorites, ami conseciuontly 
1 A Btriking parallel in Welsh to d ie dt* is tho (’onimon word 
for 'hermit'— meudwy. Meu is from tin; rc/ot. mag, which ap- 
pears in Oorniah as maw, ‘bov’; -d^cyisior the older duiu, 
genitive of diu, modern Welsh duw, ‘Goti.’ 


that the Irish name was tlio direct tlmivalion of 
Dcicolac or Colidei. The ohjeclion to lx)tli «)f Uk'ho 
theories is tlie specialized use of llio term eCc dt '- ; 
had it been applicable to monks and anchorites in 
general, why is it not found in tho pages of tlie 
8tli cent, historians, whoso concern wius with a 
monastic Church ? 

There is no con temporary account preserved of 
the. rise of tlie Culdoes ; our sources are incidental 
and of late date.^ According to tin* Books of 
Leinster and Lismore, St. Moling, M'ho founded the 
monastery of Tech Moling in County Carlow, 
entered a society of Cublees. He iliod c. A.D. 700 ; 
iiiid, if he was a (hildee, he is, along with Si. 
Moehuda, among the earliest M'hose names are 
on record. In the inanner of tlie I ro- Scottish 
(Miiireh, the Culdee sticieties were often composed 
of tliirleen members— the I’riur, or Head (Ce/ui), or 
Abbot, with twelve ollicrs, on the analogy of Christ 
and His disciples. In very late times we lind in 
Annagh a Prior and Jier/^ bretlinm (probably a 
diminution in number, due to hostile inessure). 

The Culdoes, througliout their history, are con- 
nected with a few dclinito localities, althougli in 
some eases the evidence is the more mention of the 
name in the chartulary of a monastery. At lirst 
having tho marks of anchorites, they gradually 
take on the appearance of secular canons. Tlie 
Rule of Maclruan (died c. 791) hears (ho deseri^)- 
tion ‘ Here liogins the Kule of the (Vde de.' It is 
preserved in the Leabhar fhrac. As it stands, its 
orthography and grammar prove it to ho centuries 
later thau tho 8th cent., hut its original may go 
back to Maclruan. During Maelnum’s lifetime (in 
A.D, 747), Clirodegang eomposed at Metz tho Kule 
M’hich formed his cliirgy into canons ; and this 
Rule may have been brought into Ireland from 
Irish estahlishmcnts on the Continent, such) as 
Honan in KIsass. The Culdees certainly develop 
tho appearance of secular (unions ; w e lind thorn lin- 
ing a subordinate ‘Jiovitical’ i^osition in (uitliedral 
establishments, chiefly cngagcMl in the choral parts 
of the M'orshij); they became especially asBociated 
also M'itli charitahh* care of tlie sick ainl poor, and 
tho distribution of alms, 'rho latter soe.ms to have 
been one of their earliiist and most ehaiuujt eristic 
traits.* The endowments for these purposes may 
have proved a means of their later corruption. 
Their affinity Avith the regular canons enabled the 
latter, witli tlie suiiport of powerful patrons, to 
oust them from tlicir positions. Kinally, they dis- 
ajipeared ; in St. Andrews, e.g., they are named for 
the last time in 1332. 

The only inontion of the (hihleos in England is in 
connexion with Atln^lstan’s visit to York in A.D. 
936 (C’o/iV/ct) ; there is also a possible reference in 
the cultures clcrici of a I’rivilogi* hy King Eth(-*Iied 
granted to Canterbury (Cotton AISS). In Wales 
they, jirosumahly, aiJpear once in a refeionco hy 
Giraldiis Camhrensis to the ‘Coclibcsvcl Colidcos’ 
of tho Isle of Bardsey in the 12tli cent. (Gir. Camb. 
vol. vi. p. 124, Rolls Sei'i(‘s). 

Kiajves sees in tho Cuhlccs the disappearing 
Celtic Church ; tho Culdccs are the drooping 
remnant in >vliii;h that oricient Church finally 
siiecuinhs. J'he jiresiuit writer prefers to seo in 
them not an inert Kisidue, but a recrudescence, a 
burst into flame of the old Celtic religion, stiniu- 

iTho earliest known instance of tin: <‘onihination cille d6 
(thouKb not ill its (.eclinical hc mso of *( liildcc ’) is in the glofifi 
to the coimnenl.'iry on tin* Psahns nserihi-il (o (lohmiha of 
llohl)io, preserveil in llie Old Irisii (Jod. Mt diohincnHiH (aliont 
8:)0a.i>. ; ed. Ascoli, Godiee irlandese deW A inbrosiana, Uotne, 
1S78, fol. 80 c, .*$). Here the Vulg. cuius (Bei) isfe est in firnt ex- 
]>Iaiiicd ai eiinivalcnt to ‘ iet** ad ilium pertinet,’ and in then 
glossed: amal asmbernr is cele dd^ infer hisin, 'as Itil Huld, 
“This man is a servant of God."’ 

Von I’fluRk-Ilartuiig Hie Kuldeer ’ in Ztschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch, xiv. 1 1 si) i|) erroneously says fifteen. 

8 As to this iKiint, see especially Grant, ‘The Culdees,’ 
Scottish lieview, 1888, p. 21711. 
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laied perhaps by coiilliet with the rival Koniaii 
institutioTi. Tlic honimnihle title (U comes 
from the people, us its native form shows; and it 
must have lu'en elicited at the si^lit of special 
devotion and pitdy. A Ktvival of religion at some 
given period, and not di ea y, is implied. 

Litkratcrf..— T liis Ls siillicicnlly Indieatod throtjjfliout the 
article. T. JONKS I’AilUY. 

CULT, CULTUS. -See Kelkjion, WoitSHlF. 

CULTURE.- To llaeon the world is indebted 
for tins term, as well as for t in? })liilosopliy of, culture 
{Adi\ of Lenrvhuf, JGo;>, ii. xi\. 2). While of 
itself tiie notion of culture may he broad enough 
to express all forms of spiritual life in man, — 
intcdlcctual, religious, ethical, — it is best iirider- 
stood intensiv(dy as humanity’s ellort to assert 
its inner and independent being. This ellbit is 
observed in a series of contrasts, Jiie to the division 
of nijui s functions into intellectual and aetivistie. 
The most general contrast is that between nature 
and sjjirit, with its dualism of animality and 
Imnumity. With the ideal of culture, man is led 
to live a liftj of contemplation rather than one of 
conquest, while his attention is directed towards 
the nuuote rather than towards the immediate. 
Vicwe<l socially, cullure is contrasted with in- 
dustrial o«!CUpatiori, the two dillering in their 
valuation of worlc. From the social standpoint, 
again, the ciilturiKt inclines towards egoism, as in 
a ‘culto du moi* (Maurice Ihirrhs), instead of 
towards altruism. In estimating the value of 
culture, the standard is usually the eiuhemonistic 
one: it is asked whether the life of thinking or 
the life of <loing is better calculated to give man 
haj>i>iness, or to satisfy the desires of the soul. 
The treatment of the culture-problem is to lie 
conducted in connexion with the culture-con- 
scioiiHiiess of an individual or a nation, rather than 
])y nmans of any ohjcid ive memorial, like an order 
of aridiitecturo, a ty])(} of sculpture, or a school of 
poetry or painting. Such an introverting method 
is qualified to exjircss the esseru'e of Classicism 
and Komanticism,- the two types of Western 
culture-activity, — just us it is sulficicnt to discern 
the culture-motive in a man of genius, like 
Michelangelo or Goethe. That >vhich culture 
seeks is an acquaintance with the strivings and 
ideals of a favoured nation and a gifted soul. 

I. History of cv ltu rf-(’o,s saovs^ ess. "Not 
until the <lawn of modern times \v;w the supremacy 
of intellectualism called in qm'stion, or the prob- 
lem of culture raised. Ihalimanisni postulated 
enlightenment as the means of .sal vat ion ; Paganism 
looke<l to the intelhsct to Luve man happiness; 
Scholasticism pledged its belief in conceptual 
doctrines. It is true that the Preacher of the Old 
Testament liewailed much study and the endless 
making of books, in the fear that the increase of 
knowleilge was the increase of sorrow (Kc l’“), 
while Stoicism sought to turn from liialectics to 
ethics ; nevertheless, humanity waited iiiit il the 
coming of modern times before it directly re- 
pudiated its intellectual life. Although tlie term 
modern ux was introduced in the 6tli cent, by 
CassiodoruH ( Vnriarvmj iv. 61), and nsed ellectivcly 
by Roger Paeon (Eucken, Ueseh. der philosoph. 
Uerminotogie, lici])/ig, 1879, j). 1G9), modernness in 
the form of culture (M>nsciousncs.s was not expressed 
until Francis iJacon iininircd concerning the nature 
ami advantages of letters. Ilis professed aim in 
tlie Advanrrnnzrit of Learning being to fashion a 
perfect ‘globe of knowledge’ (11. xxv.), he pre}>ared 
the way for this h^ arguments drawn from sources 
sacred and secular. 

Biblical tradition ifilornm ns that the day on which Ood 
rested and ‘eontfiiiplated his own works' was blessed above 
toe SIX clays ol labour, while the primary work ol iimii in the 


Ourden ol Eden was intellet.tual, in that it ronsisted in viewing 
and iiaininfir Hod's rr<*atures. Moses was ]>raise(l for his 
Egyptian learniii;,' ; Solomon for his wisdom ; wiiilu the advent 
of Vhe Saviour witnessed the sulslulnf? of ignorance among the 
(hxttors of the law ; and the descent of the .Spirit was expressed 
by the gift of tongues, ‘whicli are but veMcula ucientiae.* 
With Apostles and K.athers the same intellectualism prevailed 
{ih. 1. vi.). As to human proofs, mythology shows how founders 
of SUtes were hut demi-gods, while inventors of new arts were 
among the gods themselves ; moreover, ancient history reveals 
the superiorily of such thinkers as Socrates, Aristotle, CJi(!oro, 
over tlieir eontemporarics Xenophon, Alexander, Ciesur 
(ih. vii.). 

Ihicon’s own estimate of cultiiro, while often ex- 
j)r<‘Hsed so as to show the greater ‘dignity* of 
thought, seems to consi.st of euda*monisni, inasmuch 
as it extols learning for its power to pleiwsc — to 
promote, iudce<l, the interests of the suavis.sima 
vita {ih. viii. 2, etc.). The Novum Oraanum (1620) 
asserts, not ‘ Knowledge is pleasure,’ but ‘Scientia 
cst potentia’; its aim was to indicate man’s 
ability to rule by mc.ans of knowledge, so that, 
instead of empliasi/ing the msthctical in culture, 
it tended to surremhu* the latter to industrialism. 
With siicli a iiresentatiou of the culture-problem, 
ami the aecomi)anying emphasis upon the ‘work 
of coni oinplat ion,’ Bacon, who w.as a Kenaissanco 
tliinker, made possible the three-fold development 
of modern intellectual life in the ages ol En- 
lightenment (1625-1789), of Romantieism (1781- 
1857), of Realism ( 1 8.57 1 ) 1 * 68611 1 day). 

I. The Enlightenment.— On tlie {esthetic side, 
the Enlightenment fostered Classicism, although 
its own rationalistic sjjirit, polilic.al earnestness, 
ami relentless criticism of religion removc<i it 
from the inlhiences of the Graces. In its own 
way, the Enlightenment develope<l a static system 
of natural religion (llerhmt), of natural riglits 
(Groliiis), as also a mituralistic system of ethics 
(ilobhos) ami of knowlislge (Tiocke). Spino/a 
expressed the sj)irit of the .ago when he declared 
the highest motive in man to he r/ilional and 
disinterested love of God (‘amor Dei intellectual is’ 
[Kthiea^ 1677, V. xxxii.]). 

This blind nil ionalism, however, was desi ined to 
undergo repudiation, and in the Counter-Eiillgliten- 
mont of Konsseau, Vii'o, Lessing, and Herder the 
culture-problem was reluihilitated. Where Bacon 
had h.ad hehin<l him the free mstlieticism of the 
Bemussanco, Bonsse.aii was ccuif rented by the 
formal culture of Classicism, whose rnjpncments 
he felt called upon to denounce. Taking a stand 
at once emljemonistic and socialistic, he dechuc-d 
that unhappiness and injustice were attrihutahlc 
to man’s departure from nature. 'I’liis was tlie 
tlieme of his JJixcoiirs .var les seic?ires cl les arts 
(1750), wluire he discussed the question whether 
the cstahlisliment of culture had been for man’s 
well-being — only to conclude negatively, on the 
ground that art ami science weaken the original 
virtues of humanity. In his Du'catirs .vwr Vorigine 
et les fonde.ments do Vin^galit.6 parmi les homines 
(175.3), his view is .social rather than euda'inonistic, 
inasmuch as he attributes injustice to the in- 
tellect ualistic programme, whudi, involving the 
more rapid advance of some beyond others, had 
brought about inequality even where it had 
furthered the progress of imi)er.sonal science and 
art. Hence the maxim, ‘ Betournons ii la nature.’ 
La nouvf'lle llfluue (1761) breathes a yearning for 
the idyllic condition of man’s nature-life, while 
Pyrnile (1762) ilednces a system of education which, 
recognizing that man cannot return to nature ami 
abide there, advises a natural method of mental 
dcvoloi)iuent, a restoration of nature to man riither 
than a returii of man to nature. 

Where Bacon and Bon.^seau had conNi<lercd the 
practical worth of culture for indivhliial h{ij»}>incss 
and social well-being, Vico ami Herder .sought to 
show how essential to liuinunity is an ever- 
enlarging mental life which, if based uj)on nature, 
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advances beyond it. Vi(!o's Scienza nuova (1725) 
a work at least half a century in advance of its 
aj^e — postulated the ideal of a uni lied liuiiiaiiity, 
whose orj^anic nature, as conceived h;^ Vico, 
contrasted strikingly and pleasantly with tlie 
mechanical views of society pciuiliar to the Kn- 
lightenrneiit. Vico, who discovered that primitive 
language and literature are poetical, (hiscrihes the 
developing culture-consciousness of the race by 
distinguishing three periods— mythological, heroic, 
human — wherein are found three kinds of language, 
as also three ideals of social life. 

Lessing, who barely escaped the rationalism of 
the Enliglitenment, relaxed sulficicntly to produce 
his booklet, Erzichutuj des MenschengescMerhta 
(1780, tr. Kobertsoii^, 1S96), wherein the religious 
consciousness is conceived of as a Divine revela- 
tion, unfohling its intellectual nature in such a 
way as to evince the ideas of God as a unity, and 
the s«uil as immortal. While Lessing carries on 
his discussion in a humanistic fashion, ho does not 
fail to emplifisizc the rationalistic element embodied 
in the revelation of (iod and the soul as ideas. 
Herder’s Idem zur Philos, der Gesch. der Mc7ischkc.it 
(1790-1792) involves Lessing’s ideas of progress 
and Vico’s ideal of humanity as one, while itself 
isolating the idea of lluiiuin itats-Bilduiu/. The 
peculiarity of Herder’s work is that in it the 
culture-concept operates in a naturalistic manner, 
involving the notion of a continuity of, rather than 
a conflict between, the natural below and the 
spiritual above, whereby the inner life of humanity 
is developed from the outer order of tilings. 
Herder introduces certain stages of develomnent 
from nature- peoples to culture-peonies, and thus 
tends to make his plan more plausible. 

The rationalism that had marked the early 
Enlightenment was reproduced in the ideals of 
Classicism, although the organization of a'sthetical 
science by 13ui ke and Haumgjii ten tended to soften 
its conceptualism. The signilicance of Classicism 
was appreheiuled by Winckelmann, who found in 
it the exaltation of reason and the ideali/ation 
of beauty j and, in his mind, classic con- 
sciousness expressed the free rather than the 
characteristic, the static rather than the dynamic. 
In this s})irit, he frames his memorable definition 
of beauty : ‘ According to this notion, beauty 
should be like the purest w’ater, which, the h'ss 
taste it has, is regarded as the most healthful 
because it is free from foreign elements’ ( iye/7re, 
Dresden, 1 S08-25, bk. iv. eh. ii. § 23), Winckelmann 
thus seeks to express the cliissic hleal as a purely 
intellectual and formal one, which will appe.ar in 
connexion with two other utterances almost as 
famous as the above apjircciation of the classic. 
In the one he praises the simplicity of classic 
beauty as a rare wine drunk from a transparent 
glass lib. § 19) ; in the other he likens the antique 
ideal of beauty to a spirit drawn from the material 
order as by lire (ih. § 22). Les.si rig’s Lavkoon 
(1760) — its very title pledging it to Classicism — 
exults the ideal of Apollo by limiting art and 
culture to the beautiful. This mstlietic reason is 
given to explain why Laokoon does not scream, 
although Lessing, in styling his work ‘an e-ssay on 
the limits of poetry and painting,’ was a>varo that 
in plastic the idea of the temporal and changing 
is out of place. With the appearance of Kant’s 
Oritique of Pure Uritsun (1781) and the French 
Revolution (1789), the Enlightenment was virtually 
ended, althougli its efl’eet did not at om^e pass 
away. 

2. Romanticism.— The age of culture began as 
Kant emerged from ralionalisin, and by means of 
philosophic criticism transcended the conceptual 
views of the Enlightenment. In the Critique.^ 
Kant used the term * culture’ when he said: 


‘Metaphysics is the completion of the whole 
culture of reason ’ (Muller’s tr.-, Now York, 1899, 
p. 730) ; yet it was the Critique of Judqoirnt 
(1790) wliirdi, by means of its new {esthetic rioruH, 
was {Icstined to take its phico in the history of 
culture. Kant’s theory of beauty and taste, ;is 
‘ lhat which pleases universally without re([uiring 
a concept’ (Uernard’s tr. 1892, i>. 67), exiuesses the 
nature of culture as the intellectual life <d man 
apprehended iiituitividy. Kant’s intclleelmilism, 
far more origiiuil and valuable tluiii his monilism, 
is thus expre.-^sed in a system af transcendentalism ; 
and it was this tninsiMuidental clement that all’ccted 
the romantic school of philosophy and poetry. 

Schiller, alive to the intelleetualislic in Kant, 
was not umiirected by his heroic and relentless 
moralism, whieli ho glorili(?d in his essay Ueber 
AnniiUhu. Wiirde (1793), although here he seeks 
to transeend both Goethean grace of sense ami 
Kantijiii dignity of etliics, by means of the ideal 
of humanity as the ‘ Zusammeiistimmung zwischeii 
dem Sittliehen und Sinnliehen’ ( Werke, cd. Hcmpel, 
1868-74, XV. 213). Schiller’s use of the term ‘ Kultur’ 
is confined almost exclusively to the Bricfe uhc.r die 
aesthet. Erzichnna des Mcixschen (1795), where ho 
comments on tlio harmonious culture of the Grecdcs 
(Let. vi.), distinguishes theoretical, practical, and 
tc8thetic{il forms (Lett, ix.-x.), and discusses the 
practical value of culture (I^et. xxi.). Relieving 
that the end of human existence is to he con- 
ceived ethie.ally, and yet realizing that man is by 
nature a croituro of scuse, Schilhu’ seeks to account 
for the culture, or ceslhctic educat ion, of mankind 
by distinguishing three stages - physical, a^stheti- 
cal, and moral (Let. xxiv.). Thus, in achieving 
his moral <lest iny, man uses the ivsthelical as the 
mean and mediator between the extremes of the 
physical and the ethical, urges Schiller, just as 
Lessing had sought to a(!Count for the rational 
cdueation of man by nie.ans of religion. Schiller’s 
conrnlene-o in culture, as expressed in the Aesthet. 
Ifildnnq, seems to iibate somewhat in his h’ssay 
Uber naiue und sen ti mental isr he Uichtuiaj (1796), 
where, like Jtousseiiii, wiiom ho mentions ap- 
provingly {WcrhCy XV. 506), he signalizes a return 
to nature, or tlie naive— a term of s]»ecial signi- 
licanco with the French (/5. 487). ‘Sentimental’ 
is Ijorrowed from the Englisli of Sterne, whom also 
Schiller does not fail to mention (ib. 480). ’I’he 
evils, rather than the lienelits, of culture are dis- 
cussed in this study of culture-types [ib. 483), and 
the whole essay, Yiraising antiquity for its objeetivii 
TUiivctd, values the sentimental only {is it sincerely 
.seeks imture. The distinction between ruiivci and 
sentimental forms of culture is based uixui naturo ; 
hence Schiller says : ‘ The poet cither is luiturc or 
ho her. (Jno makes a naive poet, tiio other 
a sentimental one* {ib. 492). (hmius consists in 
TUiivett, and only as the gmiius is naive can ho 
exist {ib. 479). Homer among the ancients {ind 
Shakespeare among moderns an? esleemed miive 
poets, because they {ipprelminhid nature imnn‘di- 
atcly (i7>. 488). Upon tlie ciillural basis (»f naive 
and sentimental, Schiller (lislinguislics three forms 
of poetry— idyllic, satirical, ami elegiac. Idyllic 
|»oetry is of the naive order, because! it expresses 
the iininodiate .sense of nature in the fe»ding of 
joy. *’rhef>oet is satirie.-il wlniii he takes {is his 
subject the alienaliwii of man from miture, aiml the 
eontnidietioTi between the ixuil {ind idi'.al ’ {ib. 497). 
Where satire i.s sharp, elegiac poetry is sad, being 
the poet’s lament over the loss of natuie in an 
age of culture. While Schiller seems to coudemn 
culture and modornnesH, whihi ho appcJirs to pos- 
tulate pagiiuism as the true life of humanity, he is 
careful to express the thought that aljovo both 
naive and sentimental there is a third form of in- 
tellectual life to bo viewed as ideal culture, which 
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nliall have j)ower to rcHtore to Iniiiiaiiity ilH lost 
unity (i6. 492 f.). 

As prophet of the lloniantic Sehool, Friedrieh 
Schlcgel ujlt the force of Kant’s IransiMindentalisni, 
but was more inclined to base his culture upon the 
Kgo of Kichto, and, while he appreciated Schiller’s 
lesthetics of the naive, he himself showed a dis- 
]>osition to adopt the Hcntimental, or romantic, 
culture of the inlinite. In Schlegel’a mind, (joetho’s 
Wilhelm Mcister, tlio French Revolution, and 
Fichtci’s Wisftv.nschfffishJire w'ero the three greatest 
tend(‘ncics of the age [J ngandschriften^ ed. J. Minor, 
18S2; Atbvnammy §210); from them maybe traced 
a triple7iW?r/wriX'— poetical, political, philosophical, 
in form. Fichte himself was an ardent believer in 
culture; coming after the French Revolution and 
|K)stulating constructive material culture, ho con- 
trasts strikingly with Rousseau. In his Jieitrhge 
sur Jicrichtigung uherdiefranzos. Revolution^ 1793, 
the tenn ‘Cultiir’ is of frequent occurrence; it is 
identified with the inner freedom and rationality 
of Kantianisjn. No human sensation or impulse, 
no action or passion, is esteemed of value unless it 
makes for culture, or the exercise of all man’s 

E owers towards complete freedom as a goal ( Werke, 
eipzig, 181(1 47. vi. 86). In the State, the culture 
of freedom should ho the .aim, declares Fichte {ib, 
101), wliile tlio true fatherland is that State which 
is the moat highly cultured {ih. vii. 212). Such 
was Fichte’s own culture-philosophy. Yet the 
Fichtcan element that appealed to the Romanticist 
was the Ego, whose free activity was for Fichte 
the leading principle of all culture. Schlegel, 
however, develops romantic cultun*- by emphasizing 
the msthetical luttivity of the ligo, whence lie de- 
rives his doctrine of Tronie, the watchword of 
Romanticism. In essence, Ironie consists in a 
work of self-crcation and self-destruction, duo 
to the Ego’s striving after nn impossible ideal 
{Athenfrujn, §61). In poetry, this subjectivism is 
called transcendental where it begins os satire 
W'ith its contrast beWcen ideal and real, changes 
to the sadness of elegy, and ends as an idyll which 
identifies the two {ib. § 228). Where Schiller used 
‘sentimental,* Schlegel employs ‘ transcjcndental,* 
of which style he considers Jbanto the prophet, 
Shakcsi»care the centre, and Goethe the mimax — 

* dcr grosse Dreiklang dcr iiioderncn Poesie* (t6. 

§ 247). In thus styling Shakcsjxmre transcendental, 
Schlegel invests Schiller’s ‘naive’ and ‘senti- 
mcntal* with the historic, al sense of ancient and 
modern — an idea carried out systematically in Die 
Oriechen nnd Rbmer (1797). Grecian poetry, de- 
clares Schlcgel, begins with nature and aims to 
reach beauty through culture (p. 10) ; modern 
poetry aims at subjective sesthetical iioivcr rather 
than objective lH;auty (p. 79), whence ari.sc.s a 
striving after the poetical as something transcen- 
dental, a ‘Sehnsuent* which is destined to remain 
unsatisfied (p. 103). This type of poetry contrasts 
strikingly with the compact culture-consciousness 
of Classicism, wdierein ‘ Kunstpoesie ’ and ‘Natur- 
poesie ’ are in complete harmony [Athcnanimt § 252). 
Thus, as theculture-<'()nsciousnc.ss of the Enlighten- 
ment had arisen in England, that of Romanticism 
has been seen to have originated in Germany. 
'I'hero was, of course, a French Classicism and a 
French Romanticism, but perhaps the most direct 
contrilujtion to culture that France Avas to make is 
found in the third period — that of Realism. 

3. Realism. — The inception of the Realistic, or 
Naturalistic, movement may be, noted as early as 
18.31, when licnri Jicylo (de Stendhal) produced 
his Lc Rouge et le noir. This Naturalism, or 
* Rcyhsme,’ as its author styled it, involved a 
direct egoism and an indirect nihilism, destined to 
open the modern mind to now vieAv.sand values in 
the intellectual wmrld, Reylc was analyzed and 


classified by the aid of Taine in 1857, Zola in 1880, 
nnd Paul ifourget in 1883 (Huneker, Egoists, 1909, 
4 f. ). Another root of this realism is found in 
aubort, whose Madame Bovarg (1857) resulted 
in a culture-philosophy called ‘ Rovaryisme,* or 
Illusionism, hardly in keeping with the acknow- 
ledged realism of Flaubert. Another frank attempt 
to bo realistic appeared with Raudelaire’s Fleurs 
du mal (18.57) under the head of ‘Ratanisme.* 
These three tendencies re-appear in the rhapsodies 
of the German ‘superman,’ Nietzsche, who was prob- 
ably affected no loss thoroughly by Max Stirner’s 
The Ego and his Own (1845), which delivers its 
author from both pagan Classicism nnd Christian 
Romanticism, while it rivals the e^irly Christians’ 
‘contemptus rnundi* by its contempt for spirit and 
truth (see pp. 464, 478, 484). This egoistic nihilism 
and activism, involving the transmutation of indi- 
vidualistic nnd social standards of value, was 
originally pursued by Nietzsche in the milder form 
of Roman ticisni, due to the influence of Wagner’s 
music, which Nietzsche employs to explain the 
origin of Greek tragedy. Where Ixitli Classi- 
ci.sm and Romanticism had agreed in regarding 
Grecian culture in the form of Apollonian calm- 
ness, Nietzsche, who was guided by tlio dynamic 
ideal of musical art, and who had profited by 
Schopenhauer’s distinction between in(.ellect and 
will, introduced the idea of a Dionysiac clement, 
in accordance with which the intellectual realm 
of culture and refinement was set off against 
the voluntaristic one of barbarism nnd passion. 
Nietzsche had carefully noteil Schiller’s use of 
J naive,’ and had also appreciated its significance 
in the psychology of Classicism ; ncvcrtbelcss, he 
Avas anxious to sliow that the Greeks had achieved 
the naive of Apollo only by a mighty conquest 
over the barbaric and titanic of Bionysus [Die 
Geburt der Tragodie, 1886, § 3). To Schiller’s 
naive poets, Homer and Shakespeare, ho adds the 
name of the artist Raphael, Avliose ‘Transfigura- 
tion ’ reveals, in art-symlwlism, the eternal sorrow 
and contradiction of the world, expressed as it is 
on the lower and darker half of the canvas, Avhich 
portrays the struggles of the jioasessed, and the 
vision of peace and intelligence shining in the 
transfiguration above [ib, § 4). But, Avitli his desire 
to conceive of culture in the activistic fashion 
peculiar to the art of music, he seems to have 
approved of the Dionysiac ami to have Avelcomed 
its entrance into modern culture [ib. § 19). Follow- 
ing Nietzsche, Sudonnann has elahorated a kind 
of culture-philosophy Avhich, w'hilo attracted by 
the Grecian sense of harmony, agrees Avith Schiller 
in its AjH>llonian view (see, e.g., The Joy of Living, 
tr. Wharton, 1907, Act i.), but AA'hicli is perhaps 
more ready to assort that, after all, the Avill is 
so superior to the intellect that the passions are 
destined to triumph over the spirit in m.an. This 
supremacy of tlio Dionysiac seems to explain the 
sensuality and irrationalism of man, who accounts 
for his viciousness by saying, ‘Esist das Ileiden- 
thum in uns’ (cf. Axelrod, if. Buderuuxnn, eine 
Stiidie, 1907, p. 63). 

The realistic culture that signified a kind of 
Dionysiac revolt against conventionality was ac- 
companied by the criticism of various nationalities 
by cultured patriots. In Russia, Turgenieff mode 
iucal war upon society under the romantic banner 
of ‘Nihilism’ [Fathers and Children, 1861, tr. 
llapgood, 1907, ch. v.), and repudiated his country 
for its lack of ideas : 

*Oiir dear mother/ says he, ‘Orthodox Russia, ii)}p;ht sink 
down to the nethermost hell, and not a single tack, not a single 
pin would be disturbed, . . . because even the samovar, linden- 
bast slippers, shaft-arch, and the knout— these renowned pro- 
ducts of ours— were not invented by us* (Smoke, tr. Uapg^. 
1907, ch. xlv.). ’ 

In Norway, Ibsen used egoism and nihilism to 
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arouHo his country to a sense of intellectual self- 
respect. In Brand (1865) ho idealizes the Nor- 
wegian ; in Peer Gynt (1867) he satirizes him; 
while in Emperor and Galilean (1873) he seeks to 
indicate the coining of a * third empire * of selfhood, 
destined to supersede the ‘ Christian empire of the 
spirit,* as that had overcome the ‘pagan empire 
of the flesh* (Pt. ii. Act iii. Sc. iv.). In America, 
where the national consciousness was absorbed by 
activity and weiglied down by PuritaTiism and 
Philistinism, the call to culture was sounded long 
^o by the free spirit of Emerson. Ilis address, 
Tiie American Scholar (1837), contains an ideal 
programme for the promotion of national culture ; 
and in a spirit at once Athenian and American, 
he discusses the influences of nature, literature, 
and activity, which promote the culture of ‘ Man 
Thinking,* while he also emphasizes the scholar’s 
duty toward Ids age, which, in Emerson’s mind, 
was no longer the classic or romantic, but the 
philosophical one. In far diflerent manner from 
the Apollonian and Socratic serenity of Emers^m, 
lk>e emphasized the Dionysiac in the form of the 
morbid and mysterious with their inherent sense of 
contradiction. "J’he sigidficanco of Poe was really 
that of the decadence that later was to repudiate 
Ke4ilism. This was to come about through llaude- 
Ittire, but was not to become ellcctual until the 
end of the 19th century, with Verlaine, Mallarm6, 
Villiersderisle-Adam.iluysmans, and Maeterlinck, 
as well as Swinburne. The culture-consciousness of 
the decadence, dissatisfied with the limitations of 
Kcalism, made use of the morbid, the vicious, and 
the mysterious in order to sound anew the depths 
of the soul. By means of aymlKdism, it sought 
to fiml something objective t/O express the psycho- 
lofjdcal profundity that it affected. In the north, 
this symbolism was developed systematically by 
Ibsen. 

But by far the most systematic cultnrist critimio 
of national life was cai rio<l on by Matthew Arnold, 
who was hufliciently nihilistic ami egoistic in spirit 
to entitle his work Culture and Anarchy (1869), 
and who was sxilliiuently radical to direct it against 
Protestantism and * IIe])raisni.’ Arnold’s method 
was that of a free Socratism, in the course of whoso 
ai)plication he liinls it expedient to praise Plato 
and St. Paul for their iutellcctualism (ch. iv.), 
and Lessing and Herder for their spirit of national 
culture. Calling himself a ‘man without a phil- 
osophy,* Arnold was possessed of sutlicient con- 
ceptualism to treat culture to an analysis of its 
four-fold root, whence ho regards it: (1) as an 
internal condition of humanity rather than ani- 
mality ; (2) tts a grow'ing and becoming rather than 
a resting and a having ; (3) while it was so general 
as to advance mankind rather than the mere indi- 
vidual, within whom (4) it consisted of an exfiarision 
of all his powers, instead of some one in p,articular, 
as the religious (ch. i. ). This broad humanistic cul- 
ture Arnold identifies with something suggestive of 
Schiller’s ‘grace and dignity,* by calling it ‘sweet- 
ness and light* — an expression which he borrows 
from Swift, as S(!hiller liad borrowed from Sterne. 
In cOTitrast with his nation’s ‘ faith in machinery,* 
Arnold exercises a faith in culture, by means of 
which he is led to say that the England of his own 
day was little in comparison with thcj England of 
Elizabeth {ib.), Tliis fcsthctical reflexion upon 
the industrial age of coal was accompanied by a 
critique of the moralistic, or Puritanical, carried 
on in connexion with the distinction between Hel- 
lenism, with its ‘spontaneity of consciousness,* 
and Hebraism, with its ‘strictness of conscience* 
— one the principle of thinking, the other of doing 
(ch. iv. ). Arnohl’s ])hilosophy of history, observing 
tiiat Europe has been subjcetc*! tt» a double treat- 
ment of culture and civilization, places Hellenism 


at the bead of spiritual dovcloi)nu‘nt in the West, 
while it accounts for its failure to rule by calling 
it ‘ premature, ’ whence Hebraism was tuiabled 
to govern the world. With the supremacy of 
Hcbraisiii, wdiicli Arnold treats more kindly than 
Nietzsche treated Christianity when he saw its 
‘ Iransvaliiation of pagan values,* there comes a 
Kcriaissance revival of Hellenism, which, like 
original Hellenism, so sullered from lax morals 
that llehraisni, in the form of PuriUinism, was 
again called upon to rule by means of strict obedi- 
ence (ift.). Believing that Hellenic sweetness and 
light is the one thing needful, Arnold believes also 
that it may further tlio cause of Hobraisiri, wdiich 
can only gain from an infusion of Socrates* ‘dis- 
interested play of consciousness* (ch. v.). Indeed, 
Hebraism seems never to have rclinnuishcd its bold 
upon Arnold, who, in Literature ana Dogma (1875), 
esteemed ‘conduct as three-fourths of human life* ; 
hence we may Hi>cak of his ILdhuiiziiig culture 
as ‘morality touched with sweetness and light.* 
Without appreciating the strength of Arnold’s 
sentiments, popular cull are is now busy with the 
more entertaining features of science, art, and 
philosophy, its devotees being organized into groups 
not witliout resemblance to the Pr^ckitscs ICidicutes 
and the Femmes Savantes of three hundred years 
ago. 

II. The problem of culture.—As the defini- 
tion of cuUnre has implied, the contrast between 
nature and spirit, animality and humanity, activity 
and contemplation, inner and outer, immediate and 
remote, contains a problem for tlio liuman species 
which belongs to nature, but w'hicb, nevertheless, 
contemplates a trans-natural or H])iritual goal for 
humanity. The most essential ebunent in the 
psytfiiology of culture is that which reflates to the 
intellect and the will, with the accomi>anying 
contrast betw'cen the life of culture and that oi 
activity. With the question j)rcscnled uptJii the 
intellectunlistico-voluntaristic basis, the two re- 
maining problems of humanity and Jiappiness will 
follow in a natural order. 

X. Culture and activity. — When conlrastcd with 
the outer life of activism, the interior and con- 
temjflative chanicter of culture assumes the form 
of an intense problem of values, especially in an 
age where naturalism is exalted by scienct; and 
where industrialism deafens the oar to the ‘ Know 
thyself’ of intcllcctualism. Hence society has 
scruples against culture, which, it is urged, unfits 
man for life in tlio outer world among men and 
things. The antinomy betw^cen intellect and will 
has long alllictod the Indo-Hcnnanic consciousness, 
and as far back os the days of Vedanta philosophy 
it had sought to rcconttile the conllieting claims of 
the Sahkliya of thought and the Yoga of a<rtion 
by declaring that the pursuit of knowledge and tlio 
performance of work were hotli necessary to bring 
man to the highest spiritual sUite of workless 
contemplation ch. v.). With the 

Greeks, who were both Apollonian an<I Dionysiac, 
the ascendant principle was the intcllectiialistic 
one; for, wfliilo Aristotle based life upon iidpyna, 
ho fournl etidaifwula to consist in an energy tem)>crod 
by iiHMleration and perfected by contemplation 
(mV. Eth. X . 7). It was in this spirit that Bacon 
exalted tlie ‘ work of contiunplation.* Voltaire’s 
.attack upon culture was earned on in the same 
eudjemoiiistic maniHT ; accordingly bis j)es.siniistic 
(1758) urges man to work witliout think- 
ing, as the only means of rendering life bearable, 
wlienco follows, at the conclusion, the familiar 
maxim, ‘II faut cultiver noire jardin.’ In the 
history of Ereneh scepticism, the same advice had 
Ijceii given by Montaigne, who also counsels one to 
assume the conHe.iousne.KK of a dumb animal in 
order to find wisdom — ‘ 11 nous faut abeatir pour 
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iiouH uRsagir* (‘Apologie tie Kaymoiid Scbond/ 
J^ssais, Lyons, lODo, bk. ii. ch. xii.). 

But the classic example of the genius who sought 
peace by Iiarmonizing inner witli outer life is 
(loeUie, witli his Torquato Tasso (1789) and Faust. 
iJevelopcd in Italy, where Goetbo enmo into living 
contact witii Htdlenism, Tasso was submitted to 
the (dassic form of treatment, which was hardly 
litted for the strivings of the unhappy hero with 
his Wortlier tem})eramcnt. The display of soul- 
stutr, wit h its conflict between intellectualism and 
activism, is carried on in the comparison between 
Tasso and Antonio, the man of allairs ; for, even 
when crowne<i with tlio wreath taken from the 
bust of Virgil, as a sign of his success in completing 
his Jerusalem Delivered ^ tlic {met is envious of the 
practical man, who has just returned from an 
important mission. In the course of this drama of 
the inner culture-consciousness, Goethe takes the 
opportunity of introducing certain maxims which 
have, become famous. Thus in his jealousy of 
Antonio, Tasso exclaims, ‘ [ feel myself more than 
ever of double sour (Act ii. Sc. i.), referring to f he 
duality of soul embodied in Faust (i. 759). The 
poet’s incompleteness is celebrated in the w'ords, 
‘Talent is formed in solitude, character in the 
stream of tho world ’(Act i. Sc. ii.); while it is 
de(dared that sclf-knowlctlge comes not from within, 
but rather out in the world amongmen ( Ac-tii.Sc.iii. ). 
Where the Princess celebrates tho poet’s sorrow by 
calling it ‘charming’ (Act i. Sc. i.), Tasso at last 
eonfes.ses the i)rofundi{y of his inner contcm{da- 
tiye consc.iouHnesH, in the memorable Goetheanism, 
‘Some god gave me power t-o tell how I suffer’ 
(Act V. Sc. V.). 'I’hiH Gocthean nostalgia for 
activity has recently received brilliant recognition 
in Paul Bourget’s le Disciple ( 1 889). Faust’s sense 
of two souls w'ithiu oxi»rcsses the conflict more 
Ppjfoundly, while it solves the ju’oblom more de- 
cisively as tho victory of the active altruist over 
tho thinking egoist, or the merging of tho two in 
the unity of life, tho consciousness of which leails 
Faust to bid the holy moment stay; ‘Verweilo 
iloch, du hist HO Hchiin^ (ii. 0953). 

The culturist, however, will object to this activ- 
istic treatment of tho problem, and jierHist in hi.s 
contemplation, how'over painful it may be for him. 
Moreover, intellectualiMin claims that action standH 
in need of the thought-j)rinciple, inasmuch as the 
will comes to con.sciou.sness only in ideation, a.s Avas 
confessed by the arch-voluntarist, Scliopcnliauer, 
when he made tlie Avill-to-live objectify it.sclf as 
Platonic ideas (IVorld a.v JTill and Idea, tr. Hal- 
dane and Kemp, 1883-6, § 25). A part from thought, 
activity defeats iLsowm humanist icaims, for, ‘ wluue 
there is mj vision, the {)eopIe {)erish ’ (Pr29'»). The 
recent egoistic movement in literature reacts favour- 
ably upon culture, which is so interior in its natnr< 
as ti) make most ditlicult any social interpretation 
of the contemidative. Thus Maurice Barres stands 
for a ‘culto du inoi * in the ‘ tour d’ivoiro’ of self- 
hood (cf. Hunekor, Egoists, in loc. ). In the same 
spirit, Anatole France, although apparently a be- 
liever in collectivisni, is not Avithout egoistic and 
intellectualistic traits. These appear brilliantly 
in The lied Lily, Avhero Paul Vcnce’s o])iiiioii df 
Napoleon seems to exj)ros8 the author’s view of 
activists in general : 

'A iMwt, iw knew no poetry but that of action. Hlg irreat 
ciroiim of life was earth-1 K)und. . . . Ills youth, or rather his 
Buhhine juiolesccnce, endured to tho etid, hoeunse all the days 
of iiN life wore erluvii U) form in him a conticioue maturity. 
Sui h iH the abnormal conditiuii of all men of action. They live 
eiiiiii'ly for the moment, and their irenius la uoucentratud on 
one smylft point. They do not grow. The hours of Iheir IJvee 
rt.Hp*vTon togethur by any chain of grave dlsinteresteti 

pfiiLu develop; one condition merely buc- 

Sf^ Thug they have no inner 

NadoVon particularly noticeable in 

ch^il p 40f X himself' (Stephen’* tr., 1908, 


Where the culturist grants the validity of activ- 
ism, he yet sees its limits, if not its dangers ; or, 
as Bergson, a pronounced activist, has expressed 
it : ‘ It i.s {ucHumahlc that, witliout language, in- 
tfdligenco would have lieen riveted to material 
objects that its interests led it to consider. It 
would have lived in a state of somnambulism, 
exterior to itself, hypnotized by its work* (X’A’co- 
lution crlalrice^fVAo, p. 172), Such a condition of 
exteriority, observed by botli Franco and Bergson, 
would seem to bo the unhap{)y state of mankind, 
apart from tho intelh^ctnal deliverance that comes 
through culture ; the man of genius, raised above 
nature, is enabled to transform the energy of action 
into the work of contemplation, as Fluuhcrt’s prin- 
ciple of violence in art resulted in rhetorie. 

2. Culture and humanity.— While it goesAvithout 
saying that man Avas meant for humanity, or for the 
perfection that belongs to the species, it does not 
follow that this perfection must be intellectual- 
istic. For Bacon it was easy to identify veritas 
with bonitas {Adv. of Learn. I. Auii. 2); hut the 
modern notion of humanity’s realization of tho 
goo<l is of! (ill elaborated in defiance of the intel- 
hsrtually true. In ancient thouglit, Plato’s liepuhlie 
baiiisluul {)oetry and the drama from the State ; hut 
this drastic measure Avas in the interest of truth 
as man’s chief gooil (bk. x. 595-605). In modern 
times, Tolstoi lias op{)ose(l decadent culture, he- 
wiuse, like llouHseau, he thinks that progress in 
intellectualism has brought about ine(iuality, as 
also for I’lato’s reason that art docs nob yield 
truth. Tolstoi op{>OHe8 tlie notion that art iMMongs 
to Huiierior souls alone is Art? tr. Maude, 

18*89, ch. viii.). ‘ Art,’ says Tolstoi, ‘should unite 
men Avith Go(l and Avith one another*; Avhenco ho 
arraigns, ns inimical to this religion of Immanity, 
all art that is suptirstitious, patriotic, aiul sensual 
{ib. ch. xvii.). With a comlemnation of modern 
art almost universal, T(»lstoi surrenders to the 
genre and sympathistic, as represented by Dickens, 
Hugo, Do8t^)i(3VRky, Millet, Breton, etc. His at- 
tack upon Shakespeare was provoked by the per- 
co{>tion that the poet slighted tho labouring cbisses. 
Ernest Crosby having made such a socialistic criti- 
cism of ShakcK{)earc, Tolstoi proceeded to criticize 
his dranuis, upon aesthetic and philosophic grounds 
{A Critical Essay on Shakespeare, tr. 'rdicrtkoff, 
1906, pt. ii., Crosby’s article). In addition to this 
social scru{)le against culture, there is also an 
ethical detent, based ii])on the thought that intel- 
lectual superiority in a mil ion seems bo involve a 
I)yramidal arrangt;ment of the social order, Avhero 
the enlightened feAV are supported by the mass 
of labouring people, whereby injustice MTisos. The 
failure of the acsthetical to redeem mankind urged 
Schopenhauer to put ethics in its place, Avith the 
idea that, since not all can be artists, they should 
all he moralists, and that even in tho cultured 
jierson the mstlietic moment is so transitory that 
it necessitates (he permanent moral treatment of 
life in the complete uenial of the Avill-to-live ( Wotld 
as Will and /t/ca, tr. Haldane and Kemp, 1896, 
§§27, 52; also bks. iii. iv.); culture, however desir- 
able, does nob seem to be imperative like morality, 
activity, and the like ; but the argument involved 
is ^ not really one of physical nccessil.y, but of 
Buiritual value ; for, inasmuch as ‘ the earth is tho 
planet of hunger, or the {>lanet Avhere one eats’ 
(A. France), it might be argued that through 
necessity food is as important as virtue, and tlie 
economic the equal of the ethical. The question is 
one of value.s, as also one of psychological fitness ; 
Avlicnce the culturist conclmics that morality and 
social life stand in need of the enlightenment and 
evaluationjthatcan come only when truth and beauty 
are pursued for their own sake. The most {)crfcct 
conception of social life seems to have found ex- 
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prcssion in ancient times, when it was said, * Many 
shall run to uml fro, and knowledge shall he in- 
creased’ (Dn 12 ^). In the endeavour to pruinotc 
tlic interests of an enlightened Strife, it is not out 
of place to commend culture and foster gtmius, for 
it must not he forgotten that humanity is in part 
to ho conceived in liunninistic fasliion, whicli in- 
volves the exaltation of letters and arts, or the 
‘ humanities.’ 

3. Culture and happiness. — Where culture is 
challenged by activism and socialism, it is liimlly 
criticized hy (unUeinonism, on the ground that it 
fails to satisfy tlie soul. Hero re appears the con- 
tention of activist and socialist, who will assert 
that the disinterestedness demanded by eulturc 
can result only in diverting man’s attention from 
immediate in*ciissities, which, like eating, drinking, 
clothing, sliclter, are inn)erativo for the ‘Sons of 
Martha’ to consider. Both nature and natural 
society point to tl)e place man is suppose<l to occupy 
in the actual world ; Inmce the interior life of cul- 
ture can only unlit him for his vocation as a living 
being, so great is the lueocimpation wljich culture 
demands. Hcn<re, with the physical and social 
struggle for existence, tlie contcmplator is likely 
to be left stranded in the onwaid lliix of e^'CIlts, so 
that all that makes for culture tlireatons tho well- 
being of man. Modern educational systema have 
long been realizing this utilitarian priiicmle, with 
the result that ‘humanity’ n<>w, instead of con- 
noting eulture, stamls for social etliciency ; while 
‘culture courses’ in (he cuniculuin arc inchid<?d 
among the non-essentials, 'L'o this argument 
against disintertisted enlightenment, the cultuiht 
inav renly hy noting tlmb these practical int(‘n;sts 
will take rare of themselves in connexion with 
man’s instinctive life, just as they will over assert 
themselves iu human education as demands made 
by the imiuiring interested mind. But the'cultural 
interest in remote ideals may safely bo furthered 
in the life ami education of man, wlio is necessarily 
predisposed in favour of tlie immediately useful. 

Witli regard to culture as a means of promot ing 
happiness, the ciuil ral question is one of the po.ss(*.s- 
sion or pursuit of knowledge. Classicism, whi<'li 
had culture without the culture-problem, upheld 
the possession of knowledge as atrording the highest 
enioynuuit, ; hence Aristotle said : ‘ ft is reason- 
able to suppose that the cinployincnt (of wisdom) is 
more pleasant to those who liave mastered it thfin 
to those ulio are yet .seeking’ {Nic. Etk. x. vi.). 
Mediicval Romanticism relaxed somewhat from 
this identilication of knower and knowledge, as 
when the Troubadour, or Tnmvcro (tinder), sug- 
gested that the search after that which could be 
found const ituted onr true ha))]nncss. The eulture 
of Modernism is not w.anting in instances of repn;- 
sentative individinils who have j)rotested that the 
search after truth is more satisfying than the secur- 
ing of knowledge itself, 'rims it was that the (.’ar- 
tesian, P6re Malebranehe, sahl : ‘If I held truth 
captive in the hand, I would open it in order to 
pursue it again’ (Maziire, Cuurs de la philosophic, 
li. 20) ; Avliile Butler declared ; ‘ Knowledge is m»t 
our proper ha])pines,s ... it is the gaining, not 
the liaving, of it, which is the entertainment of 
the mind’ {Sermons, xv.). More brilliantly nud 
more forcefully J.e.ssiiig said : 

* If (lod were lo hold in TIis l iiilit h:itid nl! Inifh aiul in Ill's 
left the single, ever living iniitul«e to seek f<pr tnilli, 1, hough 
coupled with the condition ol eli'nial error, and slionld sa> to 
me, “Choose 1” I wonld hninhly fall before Ilia left hiind, ui.d 
pay, “ Father, give 1 Tiirc trntli in, after all, for Tliee alone ! " ’ 
(ilollcBton, of Lessing, ISSD, (;h. xvii.). 

While signilicant of the remoteness inherent in 
the culture-ideal, such utter.'inces are not normal 
expressions of tho cultnrc-motivc, which is more 
like the Troubadour, or finding, instinct in the 
human mind. Finally, our modern psycliology, like 


that of Wundt, by showing how similar are intel- 
lect and volition, tends to «io away with the con- 
flict between the idealistic and activistic inelliuds 
of promoting Imman Jiappiness, and to postnlate a 
unity of thinking and doing, of inner life and outer 
existence. 

T,iTEn\TcnE.— M. Arnold, Cvlfure and Anarchy, Ixindon, 
ISCv); H. Black, ('idturs and lici.traint.'i. New York, llMil ; 
B. Bauch, *Kitl!if,hln‘it u. Kultur,’ in /I'hP rwv. (licipzig, 
R. Eucken, Culture in Fundamental Voncepis 
of Philos., tr. I’lielj's, New York, ISSO; F. H. Giddings, 
‘Tho Kconomh; Signitlranco of Unllurc,’ in /’ol. Set. Quar. 
vol. xviil., BohO)!!, liHiH, p]). a;w-4(il ; E. Krieck, PersOnlichkcit 
n. ift/fft/r, Ilchklhi jg, IDIU; H. Lotzo, The. Miiyrocosmtis.ir. 
llumilton-Jones, Kdinburgh, issf), hk. viii. oUh. 1 -a; W. Ost- 
wald, Di$ Fordnnng des Tages, Leipzig, lyiO; F, Paulsen, 
Ethics, tr. F. Thilly, liondon, |s'.)S), hk. iii. ch. 6 ; J. C. Shairp, 
CultxLre and Religion, Now York, I87u; E. G. Sihlcr, VV*0- 
monium Aninuv, or Creek and Roman before Jesus Christ, 
New York, lUOy; G. M. Stratton, Rxiierimrntal I'si/ehology 
and its Rearing upon Culture (onp. oh. 15), Now York, liMKi; 
Viorkandt, ‘Diellriiinlo turdio LrlialtntigdorCiiltur.'in Philos. 
Stadien, xx. Lheipzig, IDUwJ 4U7 5.'». 

CllARLKS (iHAY SlIAW. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.— See Confessions, I’iiesbytkiiian- 

ISM. 

CUP- AND RING-MARKINGS.-i. Descrip- 
tion. — The iianio ‘ cup- and ring-markings’ is given 
to certain signs — tiu'y cannot be calleil drawings 
or sculptures — which are foumi on rock -surfaces 
.and artic.lesof use in all jiarts of the world, from 
jne-historic times down to the primitive peoples of 
(he jirc.sent d;iy. Wherever found, they are dis- 
tinguished hy the same c'h:irac(crihU(^s witli great 
variety in details. In all cases there is the cLMitral 
Clip, hollow, or depression, surroundiHl hy one or 
more concentric, circles or rings. These rings take 
many varying forms. Sometimes they are com- 
plete circles ; sometimes they are only semi-circles 
at the top or bottom of the enj); sometimes they 
take the form of spirals. At times and tins is 
very usual wln*n they are found in any iiunilsir 
sets of cup- and ring-markings arc nnib'd hy lines 
or ducts making a variety of ligures ; and again, 
at times, the outermost circle lias a number of rays 
is.suing from it and converging Unvards the central 
depression or eiip. Wlierever tlicy have lieen iib- 
hcrveil, they are tho work of pco]ilcs in the Neolit hie 
stage of culturo, wln;ther in the actual Neolithic 
Age of the pri;- historic past, or among ])0oj)lcs who 
at tlie present lime exist at that stage of eulture. 

'I’ho localitie,y where arehaic, cup- .and ring-mark- 
ings are now' known to exist are woihl-w'idc. Some 
of tho (inest examjilcs are in the Brit ish fslaiids. 
Tt was in tho year ISoD that Sir J. Ganlner Wilkin- 
son first called attention to them in a paper in tlnj 
Journal of the Hritiah Archa'ulmjieal As.soviatiim, 
in the course of which ho refers to clip- and ring- 
niarkiiigs 011 tho rocks in Northumberland, .and 
claims to have heen tlie lir.st to note such markings 
as far hack as In 1 HG 7 , Sir James Simp.son 

puhlished his hook entitled Arclutic Sculpturituf.s 
of Cupti, i'irelen, etc., oth Uovks, in wdiich he de- 
scribed all thos(? I,h;it W'cre tben known in Scotland, 
Nortliumberlanil, (’iimberhind, and Yorkshire, and 
in a series of heautiful plat(‘.s he illustrated every 
variety of form w'hi(;li they exhihit. 

It is HOW' known tha,t archaic, cup- anfl ring- 
markings exist in all juirts of onr own country, 
not only <jn sc.arps of rock, but on the stones of 
so-called ‘ I >1 iiiir I’ireles, from Invoriir.-s-sliire to 
Laiieasliire, Cumberland, and the Isle of Man ; on 
great stone.s forming avenues; 011 cromle<;bs ; on 
the stones of cliamhcred iumuli in Yorkshire; 
oil stone cists or collins in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Dorset ; on pro-historic obelisks, or solitary ‘ stand- 
ing-stones ’ in Argyll; on walls in snhterranean 
‘ Piets* houses’ in tlie Orkneys and Forfarshire ; in 
pro-liistoric SeoUisli forts; near old camps; and 
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on ifiolatod rocks, scarps, and stones. Tlu^y are 
foiiml in tho Cheviot Hills, on tlio moor near 
Chatton J'ark in Norlhunihcrlainl ; there enf(raved 
on tho bouhliTs may ho seen central ciip-like de- 
pressions surroundeu by incised concentric circles. 
Some of tho linest examples in the British Islands 
are at or near Ilkley in Yorkshire. In Ireland 
proidsely aiialo^^^ous markiii'^s, or * rock-scrihinj^s,* 
as Wakeinan calls I, hem, are found at Movagh, Co. 
Donegal, on the sides of Knockrnore Cave, near 
Derrygonnelly, Co. Fermanagh, as well as tho 
imignilicent series of double spirals at Newgrange, 
Dowth, and Lou'^h (hew, Co. Meath, which belong 
to a somewhat lattu stage of culture. 

(Jutside the British Islands, other archaic ex- 
amples, besides those in the Morbihan, may be 
noted at Malta, where, in tho spring of 1910, the 
writer saw the very tine series— painted, not incised 
— in the hypoge.um at Hal-Sallieni. They al.so 
occur inciseu at llagiar Kim and Mnaidra, in 
Malta, ami in the Giganteja at Gozo ; on tho rock 
on which tho great Cathedral of Seville is built ; 
on the stei>s of the Forum at Homo ; on the j)edestal 
of a statue from Athens ; in Scandinavia, in (Jhina, 
in India, and in North and South America. 

Freseiit-day instances in which a precisely similar 
sclicmo of ornamentation may Iw observed aro 
found among tlie natives of Central Australia 
(which will be more particularly described when 
we come to discuss tho meaning to he assigned to 
them), in Fiji, in Faster Island, and other parts of 
tho Ftieilie Deean, as well as in certain parts of 
Afri(;a. Further, among races who tatu, particu- 
larly the Maoris of New Zealand, a very similar 
set of <lesigns may be observed. 

2. Theories as to significance.— It is an axiom 
of Aiitbixjpology that piimitivo man never gave, 
nor does ho give, himself trouble merely for an 
msthotic purpose, but always had some practical 
object in view. Hence the theories proposed in 
explanation of cup- and ring-markings fall into 
two groui)s. Tlie first would explain them by 
(rt) religion, or {b) magic ; tho second, os (a) primi- 
tive star-maps, or (6) hide maps of the neighbour- 
hood, showing the position of hut-cireles, or (c) a 
primitive method of writing, or at least of com- 
municating ideas. 

i. (a) licligion. — Sir James Simpson, after men- 
tioning, only to reject, tho Swedish arclueologist 
Nilsson’s conjeciure that these markings were 
Fhomician in their origin, came to the conclusion 
that ‘ they are archjeological enigmata,’ hut he went 
on to suggest that they were * probably ornamental 
and possibly religious,** adding that, ‘ though in the 
first instance probably decorative,’ they were also 
‘emblems or symbols, connected in some way 
with the religious thought and doctririo.s of those 
who carved them’ {op. cit. pp. 9*J, Ilf), 117). 

In 1872, i*hen6, in a paper read before the British 
Archaeological Association, argued t hat the purpose 
of cup- and ring-markings was a religious one, and 
that it was connected with sun-worship. 

In 1878, Romilly Allen, an acknowledged au- 
thority in all that pertains to early Christian art, 
icat^l before tho British Archmological A.ssociation 
an exhaustive paper on the remarkable series of 
* l*ie- historic Koc^-sculi>tnn?H at Ilkley.’ After 
givinga list of all the localities in which j>re-hi.storie 
rock-s(;ulptures were then known to exist, followed 
by a del .ailed account of (hose at Hkley, he pro- 
ceo<le<l (o notice various (heories as to their origin 
and im‘!ining. Tl, may he observed that among the 
uiarkiiigs j>t Ilkley there is one set of cups and 
lines avrjuiged in the form of the swaHtihiy a pattern 
of universal pievnltmce. fn)m the Mycemeaii ago 
onwards, which is noted ]>y Sehliemann to have 
been found on a viay large number of spindle- 
whorls discovered at Troy, and is found in India 


as a religious symbol, and survives among oursolvea 
a.s the arms of tho Isle of Man. Its occurrence 
here would seem to carry l).ack its use as a symbol 
of some sort to pre-bistorie times. Allen’s own 
theory is that cup- and ring-markings were most 
probably used as religious symbols, and were 
connected, as Nilsson su;;gested, with sun- and 
Bmil-worship. Ho also thinks, with Nilsson, that 
tlie prc-historic sculptures belong to the Bronze 
Age. 

In the following year C. W. Dymond read an 
interesting pajxu- before the same Association on 
some roek-inarking.s in the same neighbourhood, 
with copious reference to SclilioTnann’s discoveries 
at Troy and Mycenae. In this ho makes a .special 
point of that discoverer’s theory that the cups 
surrounded by complete circles represent the sun, 
and those surrounded by iricompleto or serai-circles, 
with or without rays, i.c. ducts, represeut the 
rising or setting sun. In this connexion it may bo 
noted that among the rock-paintings of the native 
Australians described by K. 11. Matliews (in JAI 
XXV. [1896] 145) is one which almost ecrlainly 
represents, along with a figure of two hands joined 
at the wrist, tho sun rising or setting. The 
signilicance of this will appear later (see below, 
p. 366“). Dymond also notes one stone (jontaining 
a most remarkable arrangenioiit of markings, which 
he says he at first took for a rude representation 
of tho planetary system, but which he afterwards 
thought might be an allegorical or .symbolical 
representation of a goose {Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
xxxvii. 86). 

As recently as 1900, II. G. M. Mnrray-Aynsley, 
in her book on Symholisni of the East and West^ 
describes tho cup- and ring-markings which she 
luul observed in the course of her travels in India, 
and compares them with tho.se known in Europe ; 
and as to their significance she assigns all alike to 
sun- and star-worship. 

In his recent book Anvimt Britain and the 
Invasions of Jidius Cwsar (London, 1907), liieo 
Holmes ranges himself with those who would see 
in these markings some religdous si^^nilicance, 
though he is hopelessly wrong in asHigning them, 
as he does, to the Brtuize Age. 

Still keeping to the theory of their religious 
signilicance, it may Ijo noted that Col. Uivett- 
Carnae, who has made a special study of the 
archaic rock-markings of India, particularly as 
they occur among the Kumaun Hills, suggested 
that they are connected with /iw^rttw-worship ; tho 
central mark or cup representing the lihgam^ tlio 
circle the yoni. Tho rich, lie .supposed, put up a 
monumeiit, tho poor merely carved a symbol. 

In his B re-historic Timr.s^^ 1900, Lord Avebury 
comes to the conclusion that * we have as yet no 
satisfactory clue to the meaning of these eiigrav- 
ings’ (j). l.'iS), and he assigns the ruder, and there- 
fore evidently more primitive, engravings, i.e. the 
simple cup- and ring-marks in all their variety, to 
tho Neolithic Age, or, as we jirefer to say, at any 
rate to tho Neolithic stage of culture. As regards 
tho moaning to be attached to tho symbols, K. 
Miiiiro says : 

♦ Although nuinh has been written on the flubjeot, none of tho 
theoricH utlvanceil U> explain their tnraninic lias iul'I with f'oneral 
acceptance. Tliut they had a symbolic meaniii|,C m the reil^oiia 
c(inc;i’ptioii8 of tlie j-icoplo is evident from the freqiu?ncy with 
which limy arcs found on sepulchral monuments, hut any inter- 
pretation nilhert'U advan<^e<l on tho subject, beyond the general 
religious idea, seems to be pure conjecture * (PrehUtoric. Scot- 
land, p. 217 f.). 

(ft) Magic. — In 1892, and again in 1896, Miss 
Itnssell propounded, with a woaltli of argument 
and illustration, before tlie same Association, the 
theory that simple cups and circles are intended to 
represent eyes, and that those having a line or duct 
through them represent eyes transfixed with a 
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javelin, and that accordingly the solution of the 
problem as to the meaning of these signs is to be 
toiind in regarding them as eharins against (he 
Evil p]ye. The prevalence of this suiurstilion 
among primitive races tho world over is nnipH"-! ion- 
able, and it survives to-day, nmro inlmsii y 

than anywhere else among civ'ili/(‘d peoplrs, in 
Italy, as El worthy has conclusivtdy shown in his 
books, THa Krnl Kyc (London, IShfij, and llorna of 
Honour (London, 1900), so that, had it not been 
for later discoveries, tliis might have stood as a 
good working hypothesis ; and it may even be held 
to have some share in tho meaning which wo shall 
assign to them. Magic is not only tho scitmee, but 
it lies at tho very root of tho religion and .so<nal 
arrangements, of primitive folk, and it may well 
have its part in the explanation to bo advanced for 
the universal prevalem;e of these mysterious signs. 

ii. (a) It has been hold that cup- and ring-mark- 
ings were connected with astrology and int.ondcd 
for rude inn.ps or plans of the stellar and planetary 
heavens. This tlieory need not detain us, as it 
could not by any possibility apply except to a very 
few cases, in which the designs may seem to be 
arranged in some sort of delinite order having some 
resemblance to tho position of the coiistcllations in 
the sky, or some appearance of being inton 4 led to 
represent the sun, moon, and planets. 

( 6 ) There is tho view that they were intended 
for •maps if the loeaUtij^ marking the jKisition of 
the neighbouring ratlis, or oppida^ for tlio benefit 
of wayfarers, whether tho inhabitants themsclvcH 
or strangers. This theory is as.s<»ciatcd witli tho 
names of Groonwcll and Wilkinson in England, 
and of Graves in Ireland, and was definitely applied 
by the latter to the Irish examples. 

(c) There is also tho view that they were a primi- 
tive mode of trriting^ or at least of cotnmunicathig 
ideas. This theory w^is projxiunded by Kivett- 
Carnoc as an api>cnnage or alternative to ids theory 
that they were connected with worship. 

In 1903 he rea<l a paper before tho Koyal Asiatic 
ScMiiety entitled ‘ Uup-inarks as an archaic Form 
of Inscription,’ in w tiich he suggested that they 
w’ere ‘a very ancient form of writing.’ 

In discussing our ow'n thc.ory \v<! shall see how 
these two ideas may he (tonihined, by a reference 
not only to the evnlence from Australia, but also 
to the ‘ painted pebbles,’ with alpliabetiforni signs, 
which Piette discovered in the cave of Mas d’Azil 
in the Pyrenees, and which belong to tho Paheo- 
litliic Age, and to the similar signs found on and 
in dolmens in Portugal in tho same year, down to 
tlio signs whicJi distinguish the work turned out 
by modern potteries in civilized lands. It may bo 
noted lioro that Wood-Martin also had already 
suggested that cup- ami ring-markings ‘might be 
the first step made by primitive man towanis 
writing’ {Fagan Ireland^ p. 571). E. Cartailhac 
had made the same suggestion in 1889 in his La 
France jyr^ hist or if pie d'aprds les sepultures ct Ics 
7nonu merits (p. 247). 

3 . Cup- and ring-markings, in the light thrown 
upon them by recent research and discoveries 
among the native races of Northern and Central 
Australia. — In thoyear 1899, Si)encer-( }i lien’s epoch- 
making book on The Native Tribes of Centrtd 
Australia was published. It was followed in 190*1 
by the same authors* Northerm Tribes of Central 
Australia, and in the same year A. W. llowitt’.s 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia was pub- 
lished. These, with K. Langloh Parker’s The 
Euahlayi Tribe (London, 190.5), and tho researclies 
of R. II. Mathews and other travellers and ob- 
servers, are our authorities on the tribal and 
social arr.angemonts and customs of the Australian 
aliorigines. 

The characteristic feature of all these tribes is 


that society is organizcMl on a basis of totennsm 
( 7 .C.), in relation lo which cup- iind ring markings 
are found ft) have a living and <lc(iiiil«' signilicam («. 

Skiiic ffw yrara Mvrti thollicorv imw uinlvr cnnsiilcrjition niinht, 
iirtcfrr lln»Sf wliit'h j;ivL‘ a 

(.11 ciiji- !vrnl riu;* markings, l»ut r<Maijt rcsftiU'h lam 
iiKulo that imiKissililc. 

J. O. lMaz«*r, ill liis grrat wurk on Totnuls))} mui Kroijani^ 
(4 Vfils., lioiuloii, lias jirdvod MmL OiU'inism dues rmt liVlong 
to Uh‘ rati-giiry of n-Iiwinn, fmt is of social Higinflcniico, 

and this wfia thi: ojunimi of many htndcntH before tin: publica- 
tion of his book settled tho matter for nil time. Totemism is 
not religion, because religion implies reverence and worship, and 
the tiilfiu is never worshipped, though it is treated with rc 8 |)oet. 
It is the brother, never the god, of its liiiiiiun relations. 

Before we 4 *an oxliibit the relationship h<*twiMm 
cup- and ring marking and totiMiiism, however, wo 
must first deal, as hriclly as possible, witli totcinism 
as it exists in Australia, especially among the 
Ariinta. 

Tho Arunta reckon by male (ies» eiil,, hut their totemisin is 
H]ieeial and peculiar in tliat it is reckoned by locality an<I not by 
parentage at all, i.e. every child, no matter what the toUun of 
ita parents may be, belongs to the totem of t be disi rict in wbii'b 
it may happen to be born. The Arunta system is based on the 
following beliefs. They hold tliut each living Arunta is »le- 
He.eii(led from, or rather is the re-inearn.ation of, an fincestor who 
lived in what are known as the ‘ Al(;heringa’ ( 7 ./'.) times. Eiieh 
of these Alcheriiiga unoostnrs is represented as carrying about 
with him or her one of the suered stones or sticks, wliich are 
<‘alled by tho Arunta chun'nfja. Each of those I'hvnnua is 
elo.sely associated with the s]iirit part of some individual, fn 
the plime where they originati*il or stayed, as in the ease of some 
of the Witchetty drub people, or where they eaniped in their 
wanderings, there were found what the natives call oknnnikilla, 
i.e. local totem centres. At each of these spots a certain miin- 
ber of tho Alcheringa ancestors went into tho grouinl, each 
carrying his rhurhtija with him. His body died, hut some 
natural feature, such as a tree nr rock, rose to mark the spot, 
while his spirit part renndiied In the rlmrinya. Thus tho 
eountry is dotted over with these oknn m ki Un, i'.Q.vh one con- 
iioeted with one totem. Tho rock or the tree marking tho 
spirit’s abode is known as tho sjiirifs nanja, ami it is lliis idea 
of spirit iiulividuals associated witli tlie cfiueliuja, and resident 
in certain dellnito spots, whi(;h is at the root of the totemio 
system of the Arunta tribe. These spirits are ever wailing to 
lie re-horn, and oonHtM|uently they arc ever on the look-out for 
likely women through whom they may receive re-incnrnalion. 
Hence ari.ses the must curious feature of Arunta beliefs, and the 
most marked <'haracteristic of their life. They are entirely 
ignorant of the meanin^r and effect of sexual intiTi'Ourso. Ac- 
(‘onling to their belief, it has nothing l 4 ) do with t he uoLual pro. 
diictiun of offspring ; at best it only prepares the woman for tho 
entry of the spirit-child. Consequently a woman never knows 
when a spirit-child may enter her womb, and, as a result, 
wherever she may become aware that she has conceived a chikt 
it belongs to tho totem of that lor'ality irresjiectii e of I, tie totem 
to which she or her hiishanil may belong. Hence, among the 
Arunta the exoganioiis classes are totally distinct from tho 
totembi elans. The child Inlierits tho churintja vnfijn of Ids 
aiieestrul spirit, and consequently belongs to his own ancestral 
totem. In some localities the spirits are particularly active, in 
others they are more otiose, hut tho result is the snnie in all 
cases — when the Hpirit-chlld enters a woman, the rhu$'higa is 
dropped. When tnc child is born, the inotlicr tells the father 
the position of tho tree or rock near to which she. siijiposi's the 
child have entered licr, and he and iiis friends tiien search 
for the dropped churinga. This is usually, hut not ii1wu\h, 
supposed to he a stone one marked with the device peculiar to 
the totem of the spot, and therefore of the new-horn child. If 
it should not be found, as is Hoinetime.s tho case, a wooden one 
is nmcle from the tree nearest to the nanja, and tlie devii.’u 
pef.’uliar to the totem is carved upon it. 

In each vknanikilla, or local totem ci iitre, there is a spot 
known as the ertnatulunga. This is the sacred BlorehoiiMc, 
usually some cave or crevice in some unfrequented spot among 
the liiils carefully concealed. In it are numbers <»f the i huringa, 
oft 4 *n carefully tied up in bundles. (With this eiiMtoni ami tho 
uleas eoiiiieeted with it, Prazer 1‘ EnlUIore in the Old Testament,’ 
in A tUhrupoloffical prcuevffd lo E. B. Tgior, U\t. lUlip 

compares the phrase nsetl in 1 W tlfi'"'.) Tho iiuiiie i'/iu.nnga, it 
should be notwl, niuuns n saer<«d and secret enihlem. No 
woman, iiiKbT fiain of death, may ev<*r pry into the secrets of 
Ihe ertnatulunga ; hoys on inil.iulion at puberty are allowed to 
see and handle their cAnr/U'/f^ nmi ja . ; it is part of the eeremoriy 
of ailmisHioii to tho inysleries of the tribe hut only a part. 
Another and very iuqiort.aiiL part is the painting on fare and 
ImxIv of the youth who has Hiiceessfiilly jiassed through the 
ceremonies of initiation, arnl is ^•onhi<lered worthy of the honour, 
with the device peculiar to his totem, and he is then taken to 
the ertnatulunga. The old women know that he has been there, 
though they know nothing of the ceremonies. To the younger 
women it is a matter <if the di'epest inystery, for no woman dure 
.approacli llic gap in which is the sacred rock-painting, ainl near 
to which lies the ertnatulunga. 

Tlio jilx)vc description of the lieliofa and cere- 
monies of tho Arunta was necessary to the full 
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uuderstanUin^ of our and it. has brouj^ht 

UH at Iasi to rofk-painlin^is. 'J'Ikjso arc not 
peculiar to the Arunta ; they have bccui noted all 
over Australia. Hut those previously described 
are not f)f the special typo whidi concerns our pur- 
pose, whi<di are found aiuon^ th(i Arunta. 'rhese 
rock-paintinj^s fall into two groups: (o.) ordinary 
rock-drawings similar to those already known, and 
corre8pon<ling with t hcMlrawings of the Habcolithic 
cave-peo[>le, the primitive I'igyptians, Italians, 
and others, in many parts of the world, and tlie 
Bushmen among modern savages ; and {h) certain 
ot her drawings wliich ludong to a class of designs 
ejilled vhnringa ilkinid, and regarded as sacred, or 
secret, inystorios, because they are associated with 
the totems. Each local totemic group has certain 
of these belonging to the group, and preserved on 
rock surfaces wbicb are strictly tabu to the women, 
children, and uninitiated men. The designs on 
these chiirin^a ilkmia, as on the churinga nanja^ 
are each distinctive of some sijecial totem, ami are 
80 understood hy the initialed natives. Now these 
special totemic designs of the Arunta consist of 
precisely tlie same patterns as tlie rock-scnI[d iirings 
or paintings which are the subject of this article. 
They inay all bo classed as cup- and ring-markings. 
There is the (Muitral dot corresponding to the cup, 
surrounded hy conc<mtric circles or semi circles, 
and arranged in varying patterns, sometimes joined 
by lirms whicli run througli and connect them, 
exactly as tlie <lucts do in the sciilpturings,* ami 
each varying pattern has its own distinctive mean- 
ing which tlie native at once recognizes. One 
patU'rn belongs to the Witchetty Grub totem, 
while others belong to the Emu, Kangaroo, Plum- 
tree, Snake, Sun, Moon, etc., totems, as tlie case 
may be. 

Oonsidcring, then, that primitive man may be 
hold to have everywhere, though with local modifi- 
cations, fiassed through the same or .similar stage.s 
in hi.s evoJution from tlie lower to the liigher plane 
of social organization, wo may hold that w'e are 
justified in assuming t hat in these Arunta drawings 
and designs, wit h tlicir woII-knoAvn and recognized 
significance, wo Iiave, as 'W^ood-Martin suggested 
(Vagan Jrvlnnd^ p. 47, note), thts solution of our 
orohlem, and may with confidence assert that the 
basal meaning of cup- ami ring-markings, wbertsver 
found, whether belonging to pre-historie primitive 
man in Europe or Asia, or to modern primitive 
man in Australia, is not religious, but social ; that, 
wherever found, t hey were totemic in their origin, 
and are connected with magic but not with 
religion. 

Thus these mysterious signs may with justice bo 
.said to constitute the ‘ heraldry of primitive man,’ 
and they would be known ami understood by all 
Avhom it might concern, c.vcii as the Arunta under- 
stand them to-day, just as the followers of a 
iiiedimyul knight, Ills squires and ineii-at-arnis, 
recognized the blazon on the .shield of their lord, 
or the crest on his hclimd- in battle or joust, or 
the j»onnou llutteriiig from his castle keep, and as 
the flag is recognized among civilized nations at 
the [)rescnt day. 

It would take ns too far to trace tlie possible 
connexion botwinm the now discovered totemic 
signifieance of cup- ami riiig-markinga ami the 
/i/i7am-cult or Nature- worsliip of a later .stage of 
culture, but w'o may note the ])riinitive jdiase of 
this idea in the Arunta tluiory of (lie .spirit-child 
eoneeived beside some .saiTcd rock or tree. A 
similar notion met*ts ns, lus Rivett-Caniac noints 
out, in SwitzcTland ami Italy, and prooahly 
flirt liev rt'scarch would find it tdse where also. The 

* Munro ((>/», ctt. p. ‘Mi)) says, ‘The cup und riiifif with gutP'r 
rhaniiols has iiof Ix-on found outride the Isles,' Dut in 

AiiHtralia the lino represenis Uio ‘jpUter ohannol.’ 


spirit-child belongs to the totem of the locality in 
which it is coriceivtMl, and tlie rhuringa — both the 
vanjat the port able .stone or .stick, and the ilkininf 
the rock-drawing, each sacred and .secret — is the 
tot cm -badge, hearing tlie special design peculiar 
to that 1 olein. Here wc have its living and present 
significance. Ancient rocks and stones inscribed 
witfi cup- and ring-markings are in many parts of 
Europe associiitcd with idea.s helonging to the 
worship of the generative powers. IVIenhirs and 
monoliths nof. only iiave those marks, but are tbem- 
selvcs .symbolic of the mystery of the reproduction 
of life. In Switzerland they are still known os 
‘the babies’ stone,’ and, bearing this jirimitive 
notion in mind, we may see a justification for 
describing simple cup-inaVkings on standing stone.s 
as rcpre.senting inverted female breasts, as is done 
ill art. (‘anaanitks {voI. iii. p. 178'"). With the 
same a.Hsociat.ion of ideas in Brittany and other 
Celtic districts, cliihlless women bring ofl’eriTigs 
to the menhir, and more than one standing -stone 
has been christianized by the placing of a cross 
upon its summit. 

Eimilly, it is quite possible that in cup- and riiig- 
m.arkings we also behold one of the earliest efliirts 
of iiiaukind to convey ideas hy means of signs, and 
that in this sense therefore they are a form of writ- 
ing. The Arunta read their meaning both in the 
rock-paintings, the vhuringa and upon the 

sacred .sticks or stones, (ho chnringa nanja, and 
indeed have been known on occasion to employ 
the latter as ‘ inessage-stieks or stones,’ althougli 
in their case the rhurifiga is more in the iiatnro of 
a safe-conduct, rendering the. hearer tabu, than an 
actual means of conveying idcMis. Other tribes, as 
the Itehimundi, emptoy real message-stieka, but 
they are merely a kind of tally to mark tho beads 
of the message, and the markings have no special 
meaning as conventional signs to convey a definite 
announcciiient. Still fliese signs, and such as tho 
PalaoJitliie folk inscrihed on f.he pebbles at Mas 
d’Azil, or sucli as are found on Noolitliic dolmens 
in Portugal and in cerf-ain parts of Scotland, may 
lie at the root of the aljiliahets of tlie yEgean, and 
form the germ of our European alphabets. But, 
if cup- and ring-markings are to bo taken at all as 
a method of conveying ideas, i,e. as a method of 
writing, it can only he of the, very rudest, com- 
pared with whicli oghams and runes are finislie<l 
alphabets. It is better to take I hem .simply as 
totemic .signs, liaving regard to their Arunta 
alliiiity, and to relate them to heraldic tokens and 
modern potters’ marks as being tribal and family 
badges and marks of ownership. 
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11. J. Bukinfiklo Asti.ky. 

CURSING AND BLESSING.— i. Introduc- 
tory. — Cursiii;^ iiiid blessing are ])crfcct oinuisites, 
and are tlierefore ajipropriately t aken together fer 
analysis and description. The preponderance of 
Gvil-wisliing over good-wishing is obvious, but de- 
sorvcB consideration. Like the preponderance of 
evil spirits over good spirits in early religions, it- 
points to absence of harmony or failure of adai)ta- 
tion in the relations of man to Nature and of man 
to man. But this very defect may be a condition 
of progress, a mark of the struggle. 

The habit, in its twofold or polar aspect, is uni- 
versal both in onlinary social life and in religion, 
organized and unorganized. It transcends all dis- 
tinctions of race, and is, in fact, a permanent out 
come of the working together of Language and 
thought ; for by this double mechanism are ex- 
pressed wish and will, desire and detorniination, 
in that form which is, as it were, midway betMcen 
psychosis and action. This does not imply that 
verbal utterance is a stage preceding nrtir)n ; wo 
describe it as intermediate, just bccaust? cursing 
and blessing in tludr earlier forms have I lie appear- 
ance of being based on an unconseious theory that 
the word is nearer the end than is I he wisii, and 
that (be act alone reaches, or nither is, the end. 
It follows that, in the Iluid state of categorical 
tliought which we assume for early culture, it 
won hi be both easy and natural to ((sshnilafe the 
spoken wish to the realized fact, hy any appropriate 
means. 8uch artilicial actualizing of the hlc.ssing 
or the curse is typical of all except the higher 
stages of the evolution. It will ue illustrate«l 
later on. In passing, wo may note that to describe 
such assimilation as a ‘ material ’ or ‘ concrete * 
tendency, or to describe the primitive mind as 
being essentially ‘ mntorialistic,’ is to ilraw a false 
distinction. In viinv of the very rudimentary 
analysis of natural Ijiws and of ment;il categories 
arrived at by early man, it is better to ilescribo 
his mental operations ]»y some such term as /lolo- 
psyrhosis, or ‘ whole-thinking,’ just as his language 
lias been described as fwlouhrastir. All tiie com- 
ponents are there, but they liave not yet be<*ii 
resolved. ’Lhe examples cited helow will illustrate 
this also, besides serving to iiidic.ato that some of 
the earliest cases of human ‘expression ’ are actu- 
ally less material and less eoricret e than the latest. 

The curse and the l)le.ssing are an excellent ex- 
ample of a jiroduct of the two powers—thought 
and word (or lay os) — and of the inhibition of such 
a product from hocoining fact. The reasons for 
the inhibition need no dcHiaiplion ; they are, how- 
ever, the deliiiing conditions of the cur.se or blessing 
aft such, though these conditions are always, as it 
were, al^ut to be transcended. This result is most 
conspicuous at the highest point of the curve traced 
by the general habit, and corresponding to a stage 
when words, as such, pos.se.ss more mommt than 
they do cither before or after. As distinguished 
from desire on the one hand and from actualiza- 
tion (in artilicial emhudimont) on the other, the 
curse or the blessing is the spoken word. We may 
well supi>ose that the ascription to words of sucli 
super- verbal potency as a ty])ical curse involves 
coincides with a period of mental evolution, and of 
linguistic evolution, wlie.rj man heeame at Ja.st 
completely conscious of tho ‘power of speech,’ of 
the faculty whicli he had so laboriously acquired. 
Then tlu^ word was /v.9, not nonum. The arrival 
at such a jK>int of realization amounts to a crystal- 
lizing out of at least one important category from 


the primal Ibiid of nervous life. It will 1 m> noticed 
that, if terms like ‘concrete’ ami ‘maleiiar are 
employed, we must admit that tho half-eivilizcd 
Jiiid highly organized Moor is more ‘ primitivii ’ 
than the h»wt;st .savng(\ 

It nl.s<i seems to tlie writer an unnecessary ami 
illegilimaie proceeding to draw a sharp division 
between the magical uml tlm religious hle.ssiiig or 
curse, or to assign i»riority to the former ty])e. A 
savage Australian may curse his fellow mentally 
or verbally, irj a form as far removed from inagie 
as profane sw<‘aring among civilized men is from 
religion. Or, aga in, if he has a god, ho may invoke 
him to execute his spoken wish. On the other 
hand, we liml theliigher religions frequently adoi)t- 
ing a magical form ; and we can sometimes trace 
the religious form jtassing into tho magical, 'rho 
distinction, in fact, between magic and religion, 
a.s tho form of man’s relation to his environment, 
seems to be a matter of temperament ratber than 
of time. Two types certainly exist for cursing 
and blessing, and they will be fully discussed helow; 
here it is pnunised that wo have no right to 
assume the priority of the magical type, or even 
its cxcbiHioii, siiniiltancou.sly, of tlio religions. 
There are, moreover, many neutral east;s. 

2. General character. — A curse or hhissing is 
a wish, cx])rcssed in words, that evil or good may 
befall a certain person. Tho wisli may he exprcss(*d 
by a god or spirit, in whicli ca.se it is a fotiy and is 
wish, will, and fact in one. It may bo expressed 
for the speaker’s own good or ill. It may bo, ag.ain, 
a mere wish or will ; or an appeal to another (usu- 
ally a supernatural) person to execute it; or aeconi- 
panied by, or embodied in, a material object. 'I’bis 
may be an image of tho result desired ; a vehicle of 
transmission ; an object representing the curse or 
the blessing ; or a physical action by the speaker 
to;or towards the intended person. 

For tho iittorml wiab without (‘ouditiou, roffiri'iK-c, or aHsiml- 
lative action, wo may comjKin- tlic raso vividly (U-Mi rihod by 
Tumor. Tho Samoan hasi a s\ sk'in of or^^ani/ed cur.siug, Imt at 
timcHlie resorts to tho nat ural nu'thod, and onrHi s on Ids own 
roMjMUisibility. Distsoverin^ a theft from his j^ardun, ho shouts 
ill a loud voice, ‘May fire idast tiio eyes of tho person who iias 
Ktolcn my bananas ! ' The cry ‘raii;f throughout tlui adiacont 
plfudatioiiM, and made the thief Lrciuble. They ilrcudcu such 
uttered iinprciuitions.’ 1 lu l.uan^f-Sc•rn)ata, usual curses are: 
‘ Kvil shall devour you I Li;{htiilntf shall strike youl’ and so 
on. 2 Such is the typo of the simple curHo or blessing found in 
all races, and surviving belief in magic and in Hiijariiatiiral 
sanctions among tho unthinking incmhcrH of tho bighost 
civil i/.Htioji. 

When accumpanied by a maierial vehicle or 
embodiment or action, assimilalivo or assisling 
or symbnlic, the adhesions of Ihe wish Ixurome 
inriumerahle, for it links itself to tho ])henomena 
of every form of tabu, magic, and symbolism. At 
the back of all these there is the jirimary connexion 
with ne.uro-inu.scular discharge. Here tiio wisli may 
be siniultaneoua with, or siihsequent to, the im- 
pulsive action, just as will may bo not prior to, 
out accompanying or following, an action of which 
it is the cerebral cclio. 

In Melanesia the act of blcs.^iiig iuvnl\i-'s flic brntowal nf mana 
by physical contact. A iimn will give a boy a start in tho world 
by placing his hand on the boy's licail, tbuM imparting to him 
u portion of his own mystcriouH jiowcr.-* In the Molomnn 
islands, inland pcojilo are sujtiKiscii to have more vinna than 
coast jKJOpIe. When they go (lown to the coast, they tH.msidcr- 
alely avoid spreading out lln-ir fingers, for to p<iint the fingers 
at a man is to sliont him with a ‘charm.’* lilesHing among the 
MuHiti consisk’d (>f spitting upon tho recipient." Far morn 
common Is tho use of this vehicle for tho curse, or as a symbol 
of (-.onteinpt or immlt.o So the Masai spat while curhiug. ‘If 
a man while cursing Boits in his enemy’s eves, liliiidncss is 
sujipOBcd to follow.’ ^ Tho tiakui arc believeu to bu able to do 


1 O. Turmr, Suniua, Lond. issf, }>. isf. 

2 .1. O. F. Itiedel, J)e sluik- en kroenharige ransen, Hague, 188fl, 
p. 317. 

» II. H. ( Jodrington, JAI X. U8811 286. 

* 77>. 30;i. 

5 .1. Thomson, Through Masai Land, Ijond, 1887, p. 10.6 ff. 
fl Uicdel, 269, ‘29.6, 406. 

7 B. L. and 11. Hiiide, Last of the Masai, 1001, p. 48. 
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Injury by ‘sendinKH’ and ‘ pointings.’ ^ Among the Mort of 
West Africa, a wiU* of property iiotionu'S (ioinpieUi when the 
Muller has 'bleMScnl ’ tiiu arliclu sold. Hu raiscH his liands his 
arm-pits, and throws them out towards tiie htiyer. Then he 
1)ruuih('S or blows over the nrtiLlc. 'riiis curumony is ualltsl 
ku rana inula, ‘giving thn luoalli,’ an<l is u(|uivalont, sa^^s 
Dunnutl, to a ‘Goil tlioe.’-J It soems rather to bo a piT- 
Bonal iinpoHition of tJiu speaker’s good will upon both buyer .ami 
thing bought, without any superuaturnl referenee. iHiure is 
huru as yet no Hyiubolisin ; the iutentiou is imiiiedinte. Kx- 
aiiiples of syinbolisiu might bu midtipliud indofinitely. 'riiu 
ahaking off of the dust of the feet is a familiar (uisu. In Morocco 
a suppliant at the sly id of a saint will call down misfortune upon 
an enemy by swe«?ping the fl<K)r with his cloak, praying that the 
enenny may l)o swept likewise.3 It is hardly notaissary to point 
out t hat moro iuipiilsivc action, deliberate magic, and symbolism 
shade Into each other continually. 

Among the Hebrews, a blessing was imparted by the imposi- 
tion of hands.* In blessing a multitude, the hands were up- 
lift ed.s Kelinements are inevitable : thus, in the Greek f'hiirch 
the gesture of benediction is made with the right hand, Mie 
thumb touching thu tin of the ring-finger, the other fingers 
Ijeiiig ercc.ted. In tlio uitin use, the thumb, fore, and middle 
fingers are erected, the others being doubled on the palm of the 
hand. In the Rabbinical blessing, the priest plm^es the fingers 
of both hands in jiairs— the forefinger with l.lju middle, th<i 
ring with the little finger, the tips of the thuiiil)H, and the tips 
of tlie forefingers, respectively touching one anotlier: thus the 
ten Ungers are in six divisions. 

Other components of the wish, as it bocotnes a rit.u, may also 
undergo dilTurentiatioii. Thus the Talmud holds that the mere 

I Kiwer of the spoken w’ord is ofiicacions.fl 'riie priest prononm es 
he blessing in a loud voice. So, in Islam, an iinpurtant detail 
Is thu andibluness of the benediction. Tliu Talmud also speaks 
of cursing by an angry look. This needs to be fixed. Such a 
curse has been described os a ‘ menial curse.'? The YaSiiit have 
a remarkable dualistic personification ‘the cursing Thought’ 
of the Ijsw of Mu/xla ; the ‘ strong cursing thought of the wise 
man, opposing foes in the shape of a boar, a sharp-toothed 
he-l)oar, a sharp-jawed lioar, that kills at one stroke, pursuing, 
wrathful, witti a dripping face, strong and swift to run, and 
rushing all around.' On thu other hand is the personification 
of ‘ the jiiouH and good Blessing.' Tliis Blessing (d/’ri7.i!) is two- 
fold— by thought and by words. It la notable that the l>icH.Hing 
by wonls is the more powerful ; but thu curse (upariutaa) l>y 
thought is mure powerful than that by words.^ 

The indeterminate character of primitive thought 
makes interchange easy l)ctwe.cn thought, idea, 
word, and act, and also between mechanical, 
psychical, and verbal force. Thus a curse or ble-ss- 
ing may bo rcganlcd now as a spirit, now as a 
thing, now as a word, hut in each case it is charged 
with energy. Or, again, it may be regarded as 
travelling along a material or ibsycthical conductor, 
or as einhodied in a material object, its energy 
then being potential, ready to become kinetic when 
cli.scharged. It is important to note that the.so 
early views are held in comparatively late culture, 
esiu!ciallv in religion, and there show every sign 
of being living beliefs, not survivals. 

When we reiuemher the emphasis laid in all hut 
the latest culture on words and names, we can 
a])preciaLo the e-onfusion, or rather the shifting, 
between the material and the verbal notion of a 
curse or blessing. Thus, in whatever form it is ex- 
pressed, the curse or hle.s.sing, like all expressions 
of an idea enforced by strong emotion, has a 
dynainical certainty. Irish folklore has it that a 
curse once uttered must alight on something; it 
will float in the air seven years, and may descend 
any moment on the party it was aimed at ; if his 
guardian angel hut forsake him, it takes forthwith 
tlie shape of some misfortune, sickness, or tempta- 
tion, and strikes his devoted liead.‘^ 

‘(hirses’ in old Teutonic proverbs ‘operate 
auic.kly’ ; they are ‘not to he turmul nsiilo.’ \Vhat 
Grimm describes as the ‘savage heartiness* of flic 
curses which he recjords is the emotional force 


which has so much to do wdth making an impression, 
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whether in the direction of ‘suggestion* to the 
victim or, generally, of the ascription of ‘power* 

the word or act. Kmotional force as a factor in 
the making both of magic ami of religion deserves 
recognition. It is well illustrated by blessings and 
cursings in their grow th ; when their forms are 
fixed, naturally the form is everything, and a curse 
uttcreil trasually and without hccat may still Iks 
eflicacious. To the priestly ble.ssiiig in the synagogue 
magical powers were ascribwi, and the OT states 
that the word once pronounced is irrevocable.^ 
The Talmud warns against looking at the priest 
while he is pronouncing the blessing, for ‘the 
glory of God is on him.’ It is a natural process of 
suggestion working througli strength of emotion, 
fear of ill-will and enmity, and reinforced by a 
complex of associated ideas relating t-o the essence 
of words and the energy of souls, that gives to the 
curse or blessing its independent ‘power.* As it 
is put by Wcstormarck, this 

‘purely maiitical power, independpiit of any Biiperhuman will 
... in rooted in the oinse nnsoeiation between the wish, niora 
particularly tbo spoken wish, and tho idea of its fulfilment. 
The w'ish is looked upon in the light of energy which may be 
tran.sferre<l- by material oontact, or by tbo eye, or by means of 
speech— to the person concerneti, ami then bemnnes a fact. 
This process, however, is not taken fpiite as a matter of course ; 
there is always some mystery about 

Just as sin ‘ is looked upon as a substance cJiai ged 
with injurious energy,* so the curse is ‘a hanel’ul 
substance,** like tho materially conceived hddi of 
the Malays, and the l-bas of the Moors. Good and 
evil in all but the higher stages of thouglit are 
constantly ‘embodied,’ either by analogy, personi- 
fication, or tho much more normal and prevalent 
mode of mere mental objectification. To illustrate 
this last we may coinjiare the precisely identical 
method, used in science, of conceiving of a force 
as a graphic straight line. 

This conception is characteristic of the curse 
and blessing in their social and religious history. 

Arabs when being cursed will lie on the ground that tlie curse 
may fly over them.* Among the Nandi, ' if a son rcfimcs to obey 
his father in any serious matter, the father solemnly strikes thu 
eon with his fur mantle. This is eipiivaUmt to a moat serious 
curse, and Is supposed to bo fatal to the son unless he obtains 
forgiveness, which he can only do by sacrifleing a goat before 
his father.'# Berbers strip before taking an oath, to prevent 
it from clinging to their clothes.# Plato speaks of being ‘ tainted 
by a curse.’ ' Arabs fear ‘ the magical nature ’ of an oath.# The 
‘water of jealousy’ was believed by the Hebrews, as causiiig a 
curse, to go iiito tho bowels, to make the belly to swell, and the 
thigh to rot.» The Kachinxes ‘ bless ’ their huts by sprinkling 
them with milk.io The Nubians, before catin{f tlie tongue of an 
animal, cut off tbo tip, believing that ‘here is the seat of all 
curses and evil wishes.’ Among tho islanders of Beti, Moa, 
and Lakor, a man who bos quarrelled with a woman is afraid 
to go to war lest her curses may bring death.c* 

llenco the recipient of a curse is unxiuus to noutralizo or 
divert it. In tho last CJiso cited tho man is at pains to seeiuo 
forgiveness by making presents to the woman. In Melanesia 
tbo curse is an engine of authority. A chief will curse a man 
by way of a legal ‘ Injunction ’ ; the matter is put right by tho 
method of ioto, the offering of a gift. On receiving this, tho 
chief sacrifices to tho s]>irit, lio’a, on whose power bis curso 
rested. 1 # In Samoa there is the same system, particularly for 
the enforcement of the rights of property. In a case of theft, 
the injured party gives the priest a fee of mats. The priest 
curses the thief; tho latter, to avoid the otherwise ineviUble 
result of si(;kncB8 or death, deiwsits at the door of tho priest an 
equivalent for the stolen property. Then the priest prays over 
‘the death bowl' that the curso may be ‘reversed.’^* The 
Maoris employed an elaborate ritual for cursing and its reversal. 
The latter was whakakokitu ; thefoAwTiya empbiyod tooountcract 
tbo curse chauted a karakia containing such words as these : 

‘ Great curse, long curse, 

Great curse, binding curse, 

Come hither, sacred spell I 
Cause tho curser to lie low 
In gloomy night I’l® 

On ‘i7:« 2 WesU rmarck, MJ, 1 900, i. Pfl.3. » lb. 1. 66, 67. 
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The Todae have a curious ceremony for anticipatiti)jf mischief 
to the sac:red cattle. The point of the rite is tiiat the asHistant 
In the dairy, the kaltinokh^ is cursed and then the curse is at 
once removed. The dairy-priest, tlio palol^ pours milk and 
clarified butter into the outstretched hands of the kaltuuikh^ 
who rubs it over his head and whole bixly. The paf of ciiants a 
curse : ' Die may he ; tijrer catch him ; snake bite him ; steep 
hill fall down on him ; river fall on him ; wild boar bite him 1 ’ 
etc. Rivers infers ' that the kaltmokh is being made responsible 
for any ojQfence which may have been committed against the 
dairies. . . . The kaltmokh having been cursed, and so made 
responsible, the curse is then removed in order to avoid tlic 
evil conscqucnc.ca which would befall the bov if this were not 
dono.’i To<la sorcerers impose diseases by cursing-spells, 
and remove them with some such formula as, * May this be well ; 
disease leave! '3 Thus a blessintj: may neutralize a curse. 
Micah's mother cursed her son for Ins llieft; when he confessed, 
she renderefl the curse ineffective by a blessing.^ 

liloKHingH and ciuhos arc capable both of di^^i'.ciit 
and of ascont, genealogically. Thus, we find it 
stated in Sir 23“ that ‘ the acourge aliall not depart 
from Ilia house’; and in Pr 20’ ‘a just man that 
walkcth in his integrity, blessed are his children 
after him.’ 

The Basutos apjiear to have the belief in the doscent of the 
curse ; Casalis compares it with the case of Noah and llam.^ 
The Greek concieptioii of the Erinyes laid stress ou this ; a curse 
might work down to the grandchildren, and even utterly 
extirpate a race.l^ Among the Maoris, ‘ to bid you go and cook 
your father would be a great curse, but to tell a jierson to go 
and cook his great-grandfather would bo far worse, because it 
included every individual who has sprung from him.'® 

The energy of a curse may spread. As Irish 
folklore puts it, it ‘ must alight on something.’ 
Plato speaks of it tainting everything with which 
it comes ill contact. 

The Bedawin will not lake an oath within or near the camp, 
'ticcause the magical nature of the oatii migid prove pernicious 
to the general body of Arabs, were it to take place in their 
vicinity. 7 The Moors hold that it is ‘bad uveu to bo present 
when an oath is taken.'® 

A remarkable detail is very commonly found, 
namely, that a curse may return to the man who 
uttered it. * Curses, like chickens, come homo to 
roost’; ‘they turn home as birds to their nest.’*' 
The Karens nave a story to the following ett'ect : 

‘ There was a man who had ten children, and he cursed one 
of his brethren, who bad done him no injury ; but the curse 
did the tnari no harm, and ho did nut die. Then the curse 
returned tx) the man who sent it, and all his ten children died.’ i® 
Here there is a moral valuation, hut the earlier 
non-moral conception of the intrinsic energy of the 
curse constitutes the point of the story. With it 
may he compared the Homan notion that certain 
imprecations were .so awful that even the utterer 
siiAered as well as his victim. “ 


As witli the forci; of tabu and similar concep- 
tions, physical contact is the most efficacious 
means of ‘ transmission.’ If we regard the curse 
or blessing as being the mental idea of a desired 
material result, then, like all ideas in an impul- 
sive brain, it produces motor energy in the form 
both of words and of action. Thus, besides the 
uttered form, we have, by association, paths of 
realization by means of sympathetic or symbolio 
action. Examples have been cited of such ‘assist- 
ing * of the wish, by gestures, direct or indirect. 
We have also, by association, the more highly 
differentiated metnod of sympathetic or symbolic 
creation. A material model or symbol of the 
result is desiderated as a pre-embodiment of it ; 
later this becomes a cause and a guarantee of the 
result. The simplest fonn of this method is the 
use of the ‘wax image.* In this, model and 
symbol shade into one another. The image repre- 
sents the roci[»iont, and the utterer of the wish 
either utters it over the imago, or works ujiun the 
imago the material result wished for. 
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So far, we have cases in which the curse or 
ble.ssiiig preserves it« mental or verbal charai tcr, 
‘mental’ being taken to include artistic matcriar- 
ization, as in sympathetic magic. For the cuim* 
or hles.siiig, as such, is distinguished from physical 
injury or ])hysical benefit precisely because it 
stops short of physical action by the subject u[Mm 
the object. Hut the tw'o were hound to he com- 
bined ; tlie mixed type of curse and blessing is as 
common as the pure, and in certain stages of 
culture is coiisiilcrcil to be the more clficaci()u.s. 
The bcstow’al of a blessing is more efficacious when 
the man who confers it touches the iiuui who 
receives it. Wlien dealing with ‘vehicles’ and 
‘media’ of curses and blessings, we are not en- 
titled to sui>poso that even in their highest develop- 
ment the mind is conscious a i)iocess of ‘ con- 
duction.’ To us it appears obvious that, when a 
suppliant holds one end of a siring to the other 
end of which is nttaclied his protector, each should 
regard the string as a bridge or a wure for traiis- 
mission. But it would bo more logical to creilit 
them with a correct, than an incorrect, application 
of a physical law, and to argue that they consider 
will to be conducted by any part of tlie ether 
rather than by the wire. It seems more consistent 
with the evidence to regard these * conductors ’ as 
being merely the nearest thing to physical con- 
tact. The sense of touch is bound 11 [> with all 
direct physical action upon an object, well doing 
and ill-doing, and colours all ideas of it. Similarly, 
when we read of curses acting at a ilistance- in 
the ease of the Australian sorcerer at a hundred 
miles— we are not entitled to credit the belief with 
a reasoned or even unconscious Hubstratum of a 
ipiasi-scientilic theory of tlie velocity and disiilace- 
ment of an imprecatory particle. It is (juito 
possible that in the ca.so of ‘conductors’ of various 
magical ‘forces,’ such as food and drink, we have 
to deal as much with the associational idea of 
m'operti/ tiM 'with tliat of kinship, or of eonfagion. 
With this proviso, such melaphors may he em- 
ployed. Wcstermarck writes : 

‘The elHcacy of a wish or a curse dris nilM not only upon the 
|M>( 4 jm‘y which it poaseseoH from the hej^inning, owning In cvrl.-iin 
qiiuIiticB in the pHTsoii from wIjoiu it origitmtes, but also on tlie 
vehicle by which it in conducted- just uh the Htrcn^jlh f>f an 
electric »h«M:k depends both on the oriifinul intensity of the 
current and on the condition of the conductor. As parl.ieuliirly 
etllcieut conductors are regarded blood, Iwdily contaet, loud, 
and drink.’ l 

As ettrly types of the ideas, referred to above, 
which are conneeted with tliat of the fulfilment «»f 
a wish, we may cite tlie following : 

A Maori would say to a Blone: ‘If this were your (his 
enemy ’ b) brain, how very sweet would be iny eating of it- <>r 
he might call any object liy the imiue of his enemy, mid then 
proceetl to strike or insidt it. This proce.'is was a ‘t-urse,’ tajta 
(apa, or tuku tuku.^ Hero is the material for t.he develoinnent 
of the linagc-methoil and the syiuboi-iuellKMl. In the Toda 
curse the recipient apparently has it rubbed into his hoiiy w’ith 
milk and butter. It is quite legitimate to regard this us a ea.se 
where the sound and the breath ‘ touch’ the food, and lienee the 
reoipient. The Moor transmits his ‘conditional curse' to the 
man appealed to for protection by griisjiing him with his liandM, 
or by touching him with his turban or a fokl of his rlresH, even by 
grasping his child or his horse. ‘ In short, be establishes somo 
kind of contact with the other iicrson.’® rsycliologically it is a 
case of prolepsis rather than the eoiiduetion of a euiiic whoso 
fulfilment is only contingent. Similarly the Mooiish suppliant 
may slay an animal at the door of the man. If the latter si-ejis 
over the blood, or merely secs it, he incurs u conditional curse. 
Such a curse may be involved in the foo*! eaten at a meal to 
seal a compact. The phroso runs that ‘the footl will repay' 
him who breaks it. The eaten food 'enilKKlies a conditicmid 
curse.’* Conversely, for, as Westermarck puts it, ‘the magic 
wire may conduct improcations in either airectlon,’ if a Moor 
g^ves fcKXl or drink to another, * it is consnlcred dangerous, not 
only for the recipient to receive it without .saying “ In the name 
of Go<l,” but also for the giver to give it without uttering the 
same formula by way of precaution.’ ® In the case of a stran^fer 
receiving milk, it is held Ihui, should he misbehave, ' the drink 
would cause hiB knees to swell.' ® 

ijtf/ 1. 680. * Taylor, 94. 
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On Biinilar principles a curse may be applied to 
someUiin^ that has belonged to the recipient, or 
to KOinethiiij' tliat may come in his way. 

Tho aborigines of Victoria ‘ iielicve that if tin eneiny (fets 
poHsesHioii of ftiiytiiiiig tliat has belotiffc<l to Ihetn, even suoh 
as bones of Huitnals wfiich they iiave eaten, broken 
weapons, feathers, port ions of ilress, pioc.cs of skin, or refuse of 
any kitirl, ho can eniplov it as a eharin to prodtice illness in 
the person to whom it heloriKetl. They are, therefore, very 
c 4 in‘fiil to burn up all riilihisfi or unolcanness before leaving a 
camping place. Hhonld anything belonging to an unfrieinlly 
tribe he found at any time, it is given to the chief, who pre* 
■erves it as a means of injuring the enemy. ^ This -uoiufon is lent 
to any ono of tiie tribe wlio wishes to vent his spite against any- 
one hclongirig U) tiie unfriendly tril)e. When used as a charm, 
the K'uufon is rubbed over with emu fat, tuixcil with red clay, 
and t.ied to the point of a spear-thrower, which is stuck upright 
in ttie grtjund before the camp-fire. The company sit rouiul 
wiiieliingit, but at such a distAiicu that their shadows cannot 
fall on it. Tliey keep chanting imprecjitlona on tlio enemy till 
the spear-t hrower turns round ana falls in his direction.’ ^ 

Tliis cxanijtle coiiLains in Holiition a ^ood many 
of tbc primtiplca connected with curHing. There 
in also t in‘, buried cui'mo. 

In Tenimber one cjin make a man ill by burying in his path 
such objects us sharp stones or tlmrns, uttering a curse 
during tlie burial. These articles are ext ra< ted later from the 
\ ictim’s hotly by the surgeon.'-i In the neighbouring islands of 
licli, Mua, and Lakor, the buried arti<‘les are lueces of sirih from 
the vietim’s own box, or a serap of his hair. The cursing 
uiicoinpanies the burial, but there is no nee<i to place the 
‘ enil«»dii-d r'ursc’ in f,he man’s path. lUirial is enough, for here 
the object buried is u part of tlte inan.-t 

Thus wo ct)inc battk to tho symbolized re.sult. 
Again, in conn(‘.\ioii with tahu niton property, 
(Jodriugton observes that in Melanesia 
‘ a tamhu approaches to a curse, when it is a prohihition resting 
on tho invoeaiiou of an unseem power,' that, namely, of the 
tindalo* In Oram a trespasser im urs the siekness wished or 
determined by tho owner svlio etnbodied it in a talm-inark.l> In 
iSanifta the ‘silent liieroglyphic taboo,’ or (apui, contains a 
curse; thus, the wliite shark (aim, a <-<)<;o-pulm leaf cut to 
represent a shark, coiiUiins the wish, ‘May the thief be eaten by 
a whitcHliark ! 

Even iicfont tlie cthi(!al stage of the curse or 
blessing is roachtsl, tht'ir btrett varies, chielly 
lUTording to the cliaracttu* of tlie wisitor. 'J'lKWtt 
is, of course, (o begin wil h, the mere ‘ power of the 
wand ’ or of the w ish ; and f lie etirso of any ono, 
‘however ignorant’ he may bo, is not t-o bo dis- 
reganied.^ Ihit, as a rtih*, .superiority of personal 
jtower or position increases the power of the bless- 
ing or the (Mir.se. 

Among Uic Tongans tho curses of a superior poasessed great 
eflicacy ; ‘ if tlic |iarty wdio curses is cnnsidenibly low'cr in rank 
than the party cursed,’ the (uirse had no etTee|,.<t ‘ Without any 
di.spiit,e the less is lilessed of tlie hi'ller.">* The priiieiple «»f the 
V)h(tk<ih<>kitu eoreinony of the Maoris is that a curse will ueld 
to the ifKtiift of a mull who can summon a more powerful uttui 
than that of Iho urigiiiul eurser. 

The importance and iiillucnce of partints, especi- 
ally of the father, luive an enormous ellect. 

The Nandi regard a father’s curse as being ‘most HHrious.’U 
Among the Mpongwe ‘ there is nothing whh;h a young person 
BO much depreeales a.s the «'iirse of an aged person, and 
esjM'e.ially that of a revereil father.’ Vi The Moori.sli proverb lias 
it I hat ‘ if the saints curNe you tho parents will euro you, but 
if the parents curse you the saintJi will not cure you.' n* Tliu 
Hebrew lielief in the inevitable ellicacy of a futlier’s blesHtng or 
curse was remarkahle. The lilessing wiwi regarded as an in- 
valiiubh; heritage. ‘ In deed and word honour thy father, that 
a hle.ssiiig may com« upon thee from him. Kor the Messing of 
the father estahlisheth tlic houses of childrcii ; but the curse of 
the mother rooteth out the foundations,’ From thi.s passage 
it has hern Kiiggested that ‘tlie reward w'hich in the Kifth 
(Jommandment is held out to res|>eclfiil children was originally 
a result of parental Me.ssings.’ The Scota prov'crb la similar ; 

‘A faither’s blessin' bigs the toun ; 

A tnitlier's curse can ding it douii.’ifl 
III Qreei^o such beliefs w'ere no less strong. I'lato puts It that 
' the curses of parents are, as tliey ought to be, mighty against 
their ehiblren, as no others are.’ And lie liislanees the eiirBitig 
of tln-ir sous by (Kdijms, Amynt<ir, mid Tiieseiis. The man 
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who assaulted his parent was polluted by a ourse.^ According 
iu the Koreans, ' curses and disgrace in this life and the hottest 
hell in the world hereafter arc the penalties o( the disobedient 
or neglectful child.’ 2 

The last two ca.scs show the automatic production 
of a curse by tlic sin itself—a notion distinctly 
tending towards tho ethical development of these 
relations. 

The Darea and Kundma believe that tho blesHing of the old 
people is necessary for the suco^'ess of any undertaking, and that 
their <!urHo is inevitably elIlc,ac.iou8.8 Even elder brothers and 
sisters among the Ureeks had the prcjmnderam^.o in this respect 
over tlie j'onngcr ; ‘ tlie Eritiyes alw'ays follow tho elder-born.’ 4 

The (Mirse or blessing of tho dying is particularly 
strong.® 

3’ho Dva-lleroro chief, when about to die, ‘gives them his 
bciiedi(!tion,’ a wish for ‘an abundance of tho good tilings of 
this world. ’0 Similarly among tho Hebrews and the AraVis.^ 
Ainotig tiie Bogus the ble.ssing of a father or a master is 
essential before taking up an employment or relituiuishing it, 
engaging in a business, or {xintracting a marriage.* Tho Moors 
say that ‘the curse of a hiisband is as jxiteut as that, of a 
father.' # Westernmrek points out that ‘ where the fatlicr was 
investod with Hucerdotal fuiictioiis ~ as was the caho among the 
ancient nations of ciiltiiru -his blessings and curses would for 
that reason also bo otllcacious in an exceptional degree.’ lo 

Obviously tho wishes of ono wlio is professionally 
in touch with the magical or the su))cruatural aro 
more edicacious than tliose of ordinary men. 

‘The anatlumia of a priest,’ say the Maoris, is *a thunderbolt 
that an enemy cannot esi-apo.’ U A Braliman ’ mny jmnisli liis 
foes by liis ow'n iiower alone,’ viz. by his w’ords.i4 A Itajput 
raja, being cursed by Brahmans, was ‘under a ban of excom- 
iiiiinkuition ’ even among his friends.'-t There is a stor^* that the 
curse of a Hnibnian girl brought a series of disasters on a r.'ija 
and his kindred.^ According to the Talmud, the curse of a 
Bi'holar never fails. 1* The Dallas dre.nd the dying curse of a 
priest or wizard.'* In Muhammadan countries trie curses of 
saints or shanfs are particularly feared. >7 

Tlie belief in the power of curses and blessings 
lias a striking and widely extended application in 
the relations of the well-to-do with the poor and 
needy, and of tho host with the guest. In the former 
case the idea that tho blessing of those who have 
nothing else to give, or the curse of those who 
have no other remedy, is Ihertdore ellicacioua, may 
have some connexion wilh the belief and practice. 
In tho hitter case imiy iierlniiw be seen a naturally 
regardful attitude towards the unknown and there- 
fore mysterious. 

* Ifo that gIvcHi unm the pour slmll not lack ; but he that 
hiilcth his eyes slmll have many u curse.’'* ‘Turn nut away 
thlno eyes from one that iiskt lh of llice, and give none occasion 
to a man to curse thee ; for if he curse thee in the bitterness 
of bis soul, be that made him will lu-ar his Hupplication.’'* Tho 
Dreck beggar had his Krinys.'''" 'ITie Daniara.s ‘ w'oiild not Ihink 
of eating in the presence ()f any of tlicir tribe wil bout sharing 
tlicir meal with all comers, for fear of being vi'^ited by a curse 
from (.heir Omu-kuni (or deity) and becoming impoverished.* 21 
In Morocco, itinerant scribtis go from huiise In lioiise, ‘re- 

eiving presents and invoking hle-s-sings’ upon (he donors. Eor 
the latter it is ‘a prnlitahle bargain, since they would be tenfold 

L'puid fur their gifts through the blessings of the scribes.’ A 
Moor starting on a journey gives a coin to a beggar at tho gate 
‘so as to receive his hlps8ing8.’22 3’he Nayiulis of Malabar invoke, 
in their prayers, blessings upon the higher caste's ivho give 
them alms.2:i Among the Ova-Herero ‘ no curse is regarded as 
heavier tliun that wliieii one who iias been inhos])itul>ly treated 
would 111! rl at those who have driven him from the lieart,h.’24 
An offended guest ‘might burn tho bouse with the ffainos of 
his anger.’ *■» Guests and suppliants had their Erinyo8.2* To 
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the cose of hospitality Wcstcrinarck applies the principle of , 
the S'oivlitional curse.’ ^ which will ho <liucuHKe<i below. i 

I’arullol >vith tlic caso of tho pour and needy is | 
tliat of the servant and tlie wife. 

In West Afrim ‘ tlio authority which a in.'iHtor exurciacs over 
a slave is very much modified by bis conatitutional dread of 
witchcraft. ”•* ‘Slander not a servant unto his master, leaj he 
curse thee.’* ‘Thou alialt not command [thy man-servant or 
t hy inaid-scrvantj witli bitterness of spirit ; lest they groan 
against thee, and wrath be upon thoo from Clod.’ ‘ In M<irocco 
it is considered even a greater calamity to ho cursed hy a 
Sheroefa, or female descendant of the Prophet, than to he 
cursed by a Shorcef.’ * * The houses,' says Mann, ‘ on which 
female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce a curse, 
perish completely, as if destroyed by magic.^ 

3. Special applications. — The circunistanccs in 
which olcssing» or curses are uttered, and the 
iwrsons upon whom they are directed, are obvi- 
ously both numerous and varied. A few special 
cases may be cited, which have a bearing upon the 
nature of the uttered m i.sh. Children, in particular, 
arc the recipients of the blessings of parents.^ 

The blessing of Kphraim and Munassch by Jacob became 
among Ihe Jews the regular formula by which parents blessed 
their children. Among the Malagasy, at a circumcision, the 

g uests present honey and water to the c.hildren, and pronounce 
Icssings upon them, such as ‘May they prosper 1 ** Among 
the Maoris, when a child was a month old, the ceremony of 
tua was celebrated, in which the tohunga pronounced a karakia 
of blessing : ‘ Hreatho quick, thy lung,’ etc.** Jewish teachers 
to-day bless their puj tils. In t'iji all prayer was conc.liide<l with 
malignant retiuests against the enemy : ‘ Let us live, and let our 
enemies perish 1 ’ 

The cuiHe ia particularly the weajum of tho 
wronged and 0])i)reMscd agamat their more ]>owcr- 
ful cncmioB, and of zealots againat their bigoted 
opponentH. In the Bible it is especially forhidilen 
to curse God, parents, authorities, and the helpless 
deaf,^^ To hi ess God is to praise Hi in. Yet Orientals 
have a tendency to curse God, even on the slightest 
provocation in daily life.'-* Blessing the king is 
iinplieil or explicit in ceremonies of coronation, 
and on solemn occasions. 

The gods of Egypt hoatowed a blessing on tho Pharaoh, when 
they presented him with tho aymbul of iifo.W Thu ahhifi’ka of 
thu rujain<;luded a hle.ssing, embodied in tlio conscoratcfl water : 
*<> water, thou art naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a 
kingdom to my Yujamana'; ‘O honeyed and divine ones, mix 
with each other for tliu strength and vigour of our Yajamana.’ 
The ceremonies of anointing and tho like often involve a hle.ss- 
Ing.i* In the last example?, tho vchicio is person ille<l. A Jewlsli 
author records a Itoinun custom of gagging j)riHonerH, when 
condemned to death, to prevent them from cursing the king.^*^ 
'I'lio connexion of food with the piacti(;e is 
reina-rkable. Tho blo.ssing of food came in later 
Judaism to bo a giving of thanks, and tho idea 
was that food it?ci?ived gratefully acts as a bless- 
ing. The hismillah i)i Itiliun has a similar priii- 
cijile behind its u.se in this connexion. At an 
earlier stage, no <louht, the blessing, if used, was 
either positive or negative, removing injurious 
properties, hut in either ease simiily magical. 

In the Ranks Islands an ‘ invocation of the <lcad,’ tho tataro, 
la celebrated. Eooil is tlirown for the souls of the dead with 
such words as these : ‘They who have charmed your food, have 
clubbed yon . . . drag them away to hell, let them be <lead.’ 
In connexion with this is a practice of cursing a man’s ‘ esU ing’ ; 
if an accident befalls Hie recipient of such a curse, tho utterer 
saya : ‘ My curse in eating ha.s worked upon him, he is dead .' 10 
Among the Maoris, what was almost a sense of modesty and a 
principle of honour grew up about the ideas of food and its 
preparation. A typical formula for the countcr-curso is; 

'Let the head of thu eurscr 
Bo baked in the oven, 

Berveil up for food for me, 

Dead, and gone to Night ! ’ *0 

1 Enmya to K. B. Tylor, 301 If. ; MI i. r>8G, il. 684 f. 
a Wilson, 271, 170. » I’r JUio. 

4 A post. Const, vii. 18. ® Westermarck, Ml I. 668. 

6 Mauu, iii. 68. 7 (m 2400 277 .th. 

8 Ellis, Hist, of Madagascar, 1«3H, p. 183. 

8 Shortland, 40. ^0 L. Fison, in Codrington, 147. 

11 Ex ‘2H7, Lv 20» 10>4 2416, Ec lO-O. 
la O. Levias, in ./ E, s.i\ ‘ Cursing.’ 

16 Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians (1878 ed.), i. 270. 

14 Uajendralalu Mitru, Indo- Aryans, Calcnlta, 1.8.S1, !i. 8, 
87 ff., 46 If. 

16 See art. Anointino, vol. i. p. 549. l* Lovias, l.e. 890. 

17 Adcney, in IlDB, s.v. ‘ Blessing.’ 

M Crawley, Mystic Boss, RH)2, p. 149. 

W Codrington, 147. Sliortlaiid, rw. 


To curse, kanga, was in effect to apply to um>thi.‘r man any 
word which ‘had reference to foo«l.’ It is rt-i orded ihut a 
young man, seeing a chief in a copious iterspiralion, leinarkcd 
that * tho vapour rose from his head like steam from an oven,' 
and that this remark caused a tribal wur.i Tho regidar Lm im 
for fcKid, kai, was discontinued at Rotorua, Is'cause it happened 
to ho the name of a chief. To use tho term k((i would in that 
e.'ise have lieen eqiii valent to a serious curt.e agaiu^t llic chief.* 

Down to a late period in tho lii^itory of Cliriati- 
aiiily, marriage was a personal ‘ arrangemoiit ’ ; tho 
Church only stepped in to pronouneo its blessing 
upon tlio union. The IJehrew.s had a benediction 
both for hetruthal and for marriage.* Tho old 
Roman marriage hy ronfarreatiu included a bene- 
(lictio, formuho for winch are extant. When 
Sb. Ambrose .s.'iy.s that ‘marriage ia saiictilied by 
the benediction,’ he reft^rs to one ca.se only of a 
general pract ice, lasting through tlic Middle Ages, 
of concluding all private arrangements with a 
blessing. Thus all sales of goods and property 
were bies.scd. 

The application of the e.nrso as a protection 
of property and as a method of punishing theft 
has been incidentally not(;d. Tho early Arabs 
cursed tlio thief in order to recover the stolen 
gooils.^ Tho method i.s eonspieiious in Samoa. 
Tabu is ‘ a prohibition with a cur.se cxiircsscd 
or imidied.’* The embodiment of tho wish in 
leaf or wooden images is t<‘rmcd in l’olyne.sia 
rahui or raui, but we cannot alway.s infer even 
the implied wish in prohibitory tahu.^ Allied 
principles inevitably shade into each other. The 
ancient Babylonian landmarks appcjir to have 
been inscribed with cur.ses, sucli as ; ‘ lljion this 
man may the great gods Ami, BM, l^.a, and Nnsku 
look wrathfiilly, ujuoot his foumlation, and de- 
stroy his uHHiiring.*’ The same practi(?(! was 
followed by the Greeks.* Deuteronomy refers to 
the Semitic practice : ‘ Cursed be he thatremoveth 
Ills neighbour’s landmark.’*^ Taken over by Chris- 
tianity, the iiractice survived, for examnlo, in tlie 
English custom of ‘ beating the boumls,* in which 
tho priest invoked curses on him who traius- 
gressed, and blessings on him who reganled the 
landmarks.^*' 

Some iletails may he put together whii-h illu.s- 
trate a<lhesioiis and dcvclopiiieiit.s. In Melanesia 
cur.sing hy way of asseveration i.s common : a man 
will deny an accusation ‘by’ bis forhidden food, 
or ‘ by ’ a t The self-invoked curse, whieli 

we shall discuss below, ]>asses in eivilizalion into 
a conditional blessing, as in the Ktiglish oath, 
‘So help me, God.’ In practical ethics ‘profane 
swearing’ is originally sinful, hecaii.so of tho 
irresponsible and unollicial u.se of the Divine 
name; later its sinfulness is limited to the spirit 
of resentment with which it is cliurged. In 
Melanesia, the jiractice of vinnntj, or ‘stjudirm 
oil',’ is instructive for comparison with that found 
in civilization. A man Avill say, Avith ii gesture 
towards a tree, vuicu am! — Avhieh is equivalent to 
telling his enemy to bo hanged thereon.’- 

Tlio limits ot the blessing aie well pre.scrvcd 
in the Catholic distinctions hetAveen pants bene- 
dictus and fjanis ronserratus, and l»eiwe«?n benc- 
dictio vocatimt and bcnedicfio vvnsltt ntica.. The 
earlier principle, as avo have se»?n, wa.s to connect 
blos.sing and consecration, (Uirsing and execration. 
It is in nc(;onlanc(i witli tho exten.sion of this 
principle that tlie curse is cmhoilied in tho ‘ac- 
cursed thing,’ and that tho transgressor of the 

1 T.iykir, 91. Ih. 9.5. 

3 Selden, Cxor ffrhraira, 1720, i. 12 ; To 

4 WcllluaiHoii, Jicstr'i, i<j 2 . 6 (kHlrinj'toji, 216. 

« WbiU«, ./mini. Pulgn. Soc. I. (1H92J 27f>. 

7 Truiiiliull, Threshold Coienant, 1896, p. 16611. (quolin^ 

Hilprccht ). 

8 Plato, Latvif, viii. 843 ; llerniann, Dc tenninis apvdGroBoos, 
QoUitii^on, 1846, p. 11. 

» Dt 2717. 

w Dibhs, in Chamherte Journal, xx. (1863) 49 IT. 

D Codrinifton, *217. I'i Ih. ‘217. 
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prohibition hi iiisolf hecomoa the ‘iieeursed thing* 
or the curae, Tliis was the ease with Achan, and 
with cneinieB ‘devoted* to doslnution.^ On the 
same nrinciplo a blessed man is a ‘ blessing.’ ^ 

In the OT ‘ accursed ’ (AV), herein, should be * de- 
voted’ (UV)- devoted to (jod, not jw-euised from 
Ood.® Similarly with thoGreek translation dudStiia. 
Such a tiling is withdrawn from common use, either 
as ‘vowed’ to God, or as put under a ban, in which 
case it has a species of ‘holiness.’^ As a rule, a 
thing devoted to destruction is under a curse. In 
Canon Law the dovelo]>meiit of untUhetna into 
excomniiinieation is complete. 

Here we arrive at the cursings and blessings of 
the community. In early culture a headman or 
body of ‘ old men ’ may represent the conimuiiiby 
in this function. 

Thu statu ollluials of Athens prayed for * the health and safety 
of the jM-opIu.' Ureek State- liturgies incliKk-d a ‘ coniininatioii 
service, ’ in which curses were invoked upon ofleudurs.B Mcdi- 
iBval and modern Uhrlatianity combine a service of coniuiination 
with the Iientun ])unancc. This has historical connexion with 
the early llchruw rite, celebrated on Ebal and (Jurlzlm. Six 
tribes st-<<od on Mount Kbal to curse those wiio di.sobe 3 ’ed the 
Iaw, and six stood on Mount Gerizim to pronotino^) the corre- 
sponding blessings upon those wiio kept it. The priests and 
licvitus stood in the valley lM>twcun, and on turning their faces 
to Geri/iin |ironounced a l)leHsing, and on turning Uiuni to Eh.il 
pronounced a cnrse.u Thu Talmudic idea that a curse li.as 
espet^ial etHcacy when pronounced three iiours after .sunrise is 
noteworthy in connexion with such formulated conditions as 
‘In the sight of God and of this c0rigrugatioii.'7 

Througliuut their history, private eur»ing and 
blessing prei>omlerate over public, and uimllicial 
over ollieial. Ah the moralized stage in religion 
snjierscdcs tlio magical, the ‘ moro power of the 
word’ is eon lined to \»rivato practice, and perhaps 
becomes more sinister with secrecy. 'I'he enorniou.s 
collections of private (/I'/vc and imprccatioms which 
liave survived from Greek and Itomaii times, cliielly 
in the form of leaden tablets or symbolic nails, 
inscriberl with curses consigning an enemy to the 
infernal powers, te.stify to the hold retained by 
the primitive theory of the curse, just as t he pre- 
valence of profane swearing in nuHlern dvilization 
shows the convenience of the mere form, emptied 
of all content except vague re.sentiiient, for the 
satisfaction of a jiarticular emotion. The hold 
exerted by tlio .siinjde mystery of magic upon the 
popular imagination i.s eeiioetl in literature, and the 
motive of the etlicacious curse is still employed in 
narrative hetion. 

Nothing perhaps more strikingly illustrates the 
extent of Divine resenhmuit than the cursing of 
the ground for the sins of man (tin IT’*-), or the 
extent of human resentment than the action of a 
curse beyond the grave. 

The Maoris t-ook nruciuitions to prevent enuniiuH from getting 

J KMsegHion of their duail relatives' bones, lent they nhoiiM ‘ dread- 
ully doHccnite and ill-use them, with many hitter jeers and 
curses.’* The Banks Islanders watch the grave ‘ lest some man 
wronged by him [the dead man] should come at night and bc.at 
with a stone upon the grave, cursing him.’ Also, ‘ when a great 
man died, his friends would not make it known, lest those whom 
ho had o)n>rus8C<l should come and spit at him after his death, 
or j/ovffon him, stand bickering at liim with (*rook«<l Angers and 
drawing in the lips, by way of curse.'* The Greek Erinyes com- 
plete in the world hevond the grave the punishment w'hich they 
oegsu on carth.i® 'Ihe Arabs of Boutijern Morocco ‘ maintain 
t hat there are three (Aassoa of persons who arc infallibly doomed 
to hell, namely, those wlio iiave been cursed by their parents, 
t.hnse who have been guilty of unlawful homicide, and those who 
ii.ive burned oorn. They say that every grain curses him who 
burns it.’ 

The <!onnexion between curses and the belief in 
pniiisliments after death has been drawn out by 
WeHlennarck.^* 

1 Jos 61«, Dt TM. a Gn 123. 

* // 1) It, H.v. ‘ Curse’ ; cf. Driver on Dt 7^. 

* tJf. I.v , Ac 2 :ii 2 ; for the transition between the earlier 
idea and excommunication, see Ezr 

» Sec D, U. Farnell, Kvvlvtion of Jit'liyion, 1905, pp. IWl, 21)0. 
Dt ll'i# 2713, Jos iS'ofa 35a, Ikki; Broyd6, in JS, s.v. 
' Gerizim.’ 

7 Levias, l.e. 8 Oolenso, Maori liacrut, 1866, p. 28. 

* Codrington, 200. l* .d-^ch. Knmen., passim. 

11 Ml U. <10 n. I'i Ib. chb. 1. li. 


In what may be called the lighter side of cursing, 
there is a curious set of customs connected with 
ideas of luck, and ])erhap8 based on the notion that 
material injury may be discounted or diverted by a 
verbal or make-believe injury ; in other cases, on 
a notion that the spirits may be stimulated by 
scolding and abuse ; in others, again, it is perhaps 
evil and obstructive spirits that are being driven 
aw'ay. 

Thus the Greek farmer, when sowing cummin, would curse and 
swear all the time, else the crop would not prosper.l Ksthonian 
Asiiermen belic\'e that good luck will aiteiia their fishing if 
beforehand they are emued. A Asherman will accordingly play 
Home practical joke on a friend in order to receive his rusont- 
ment in words. 'Ihe mure he storms and curses, the better the 
other is pleased ; every curse brings at least three Ash into his 
net.3 To obviate punishment for ritual sin, or to ‘ procure abso- 
lution,' aBchari man will tlirow stones into a neighiiour’s house. 
The result is the reception of abuse, or even of (icrsonal 
violence.* 

4. Conditional cursing and blessing. — What 
Westermarck terms tho ‘conditional curse,’ which 
he was the first student to remark, ia an imi>ort- 
ant development of the principle of cuv.sing and 
bles.sing, and has had considerable influence in tho 
making of morality, especially in the sphere of 
good faith, honesty, and truth fiilne.s.s. Put in its 
lowest terms, the energy of a conditional curse is 
the supernatural energy of an ordinary curse or of 
its embodiment, in a latent state. This is dis- 
charged by the act, if or when it lakes place, 
against which the curse is directed. The principle 
applies also to blessings, but this application is less 
froq^uciit.* 

*^e D^rni l-'dr,* W'estermarck wriioB, * is applied by tho Moors 
to a f^utuiuilsory relation of a peculiar kind in which one pertiOii 
Hlanda to another, 'fhe common exprcHsion, Anafdralldhu 
'(Imk, “1 urn in God’s 'Ar and your ‘dr,’’ implies that a man is 
bound to help me, or, generally, to grant my request, wlmtever 
it may )>e, us also that u he does not do so his own welfare iu at 
hUUu. The bhrase “ In God's 'dr " only BorvcB to give solemnity 
to the api>eal : “ I am under the iirotection of (Jod, and for his 
sake you are obliged to liclp me." But tlie word f-'dr is also 
used to denote the act by means of which a person places himself 
in tlio said relationship to another. Uda I 'dr 'dlik, “This is 
'dr on you," is Die phrase in common use when an act of this 
kind is performed. II tho person so appealed to is unwilling 
grant the request, he answers, Hdd l-'dr yilfrASi fik, ‘May this 
'dr recoil upon you." The constraining cliaracter of l-'drin duo 
t-o the fact that it implies the transference of a conditional 
curHe:— -If you do not do what 1 wish you to do, Uicn may you 
die, or may your children die, or may some other evil imppen to 
you. That l-’dr implicitly contains a conditional curse is ex- 
pressly stated by Die people themselves, although in some c-uses 
t his notion may be Bomewhut vague, or possibly have almost 
faded away.'® 

Tho various acts which establish I- dr all serve as 
‘outwanl conductors of conditional curses.’ 'Ar 
may bo inado by taking the son and giving him to 
the father, saying, ‘ Tins is 'dr for you.’ Another 
met hod is to present food. If tho man accepts, he 
is bound to do what is asked of him. Refugees 
enter a tent or merely grasp the tent-polo, saying, 
‘I am ill God’s 'dr and your 'dr.’" An injured 
husband m.ay put 'dr upon the governor, to get 
redress, by going to him with a pie(!o of his tent- 
cloth over his head; or he may leave seven tufts 
of hair on his head, and apiieal to another tribe. 
‘ The conditional curse is obviously supposed to be 
seated in’ the tent-cloth or tufts of hair,' and 
‘from there to be transferred to tho person’ in- 
voked. 'Ar may be made by piling stones. Two 
men making an appointment, and one failing to 
ajmear, the other makes a cairn at the spot, and 
takes tho breaker of faith to it. Tlie latter is 
then obliged to ‘ give him a nice entertainment.’ 
Similarly, with ordinary curses the cairn may be 
used. If a muleteer buys a new mule, his com- 
rades ask him to treat them. If he refuses, they 

1 Theophrastus, Uist. Plant, viil. 3. 

2 Boecler-Kruutzwald, Der Ehsten aberglaubiscTie Gebrduche, 
1S64, p. 90 f,, <moted by Frazer, OD^i. 97. 

S JASn li. [1892] 698 ; JMAS xxlx. [1897] 482. 

4 Westormarck, At,' passim, also ‘The IiiAuence of Magic 
on Sooial Relationships,’ in SocMogical Papers (1905), Ml I. 
686 flf., ii. 684 fl., and passim, 
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niako a cairn, asking Ood to send inisfortiino <»n 
the inuk*. liy way of revengo niM)n a nij^'^anUy 
man, stirihea mako a cairn, ami each takt\s a stone 
therefrom, and, as ho throws it away, says : * As 
we dispersed this heap of stones, so may (iod 
disperse for him tliat which makes him happy.’ 
The sacrifice of an animal on the threshold is the 
most powerful method of makin^'d/’. 'Fo see the 
blood Vs sufficient. Over such an animal the bis- 
millnht ‘ In the name of (hxl,* ia not pronounced ; 
and it cannot be eaten by the sacrificer or the 
person invoked, but only by tlio poor.* The 
inacticc 

resort, 0(1 to for a variety of pur{)ose8 : to oliiain par<lon from 
tlio ^ovcrniuent ; or to imfueo the relativea of a jicrson who has 
boon killed to abstain from takinji: revenjfo ; or to secure assist- 
ance aj^ainst an enemy or mediation in tiie case of trou>>le.’ It 
‘plays a very important part in the social life of tlie people.’ 

It is also employed to put pressure upon Jinn and 
dead saints— usually to restrain tlio former, and 
compel the assistance of the latter. Making cairns, 
or tying rags, near a Hyifl is 'dr upon the saint. 
The rag is knotted, and the man says : ‘ I promiso<I 
thee an ofleriiig, and I will not release thee until 
tliou attendest to my business.’^ Here wo approach 
tlie conditional ‘ blessing.* Again, a man, invoking 
revenge, strews burnt corn on the floor of tho sit/lf), 
saying: ‘I threw, () saint. So-and-so as 1 thriuv 
this corn.’ ‘This is 'dr on the saint,’ as Westcr- 
niarck points out, ‘Imt at the same time it is an 
aet of symbolic magic.’ ^ 

Forms of ordeal, and the whole theory of the 
oath, as w'ell as ifs practice up to the latest 
stages of civilization, aepend on the princi]>le of 
tho conditional curse, often cmhodicil m symlKilic 
action. 

Tho cui’se as an engine of law is well exemplified in Samoa. 
A theft has taken place ; tho Injured party pays tho ‘priest 'to 
curse the thief and make him aick. If the thief fafls ill, ho 
restores tho stolen property, and tho ‘priest’ prays for a re- 
versal of tho curse. AtfaiTt, suspected parties are suminoned by 
tho c.hief. Grass is lai<l on tho sofired stono, tho village-god, 
and cu(;h person places his hand thereon, saying: ‘1 lay hand 
on tho stone. If I stole the thing, may I speedily die ! ’ Tho 
use of grass is said to refer to tho implied curse; ‘May grass 
grow over my house and family 1 ’ So, in onlinary disputes, a 
man will say: ‘Touch your oyos if what you say is true.'® 
1 11 the same way, Kuroitean hoys ‘ touch wood ’ as a guarantee 
of truth. 

All oath may bo regarded aa ‘essentially a con- 
ditional Helf-ini procation, a curso by which a person 
calls down upon himself some evil in the event of 
what he says not being truo,’* All tho resources 
of syiiibolii^ magic are drawn upon in tho miilti- 
tudiiioiis examples of this principle. 

In Tciiiniber tiie swearer prays for ins own death if what he 
says Is false, and then drinks his own blo<Ml, In which a sword 
has been di]>ped.7 The Malay <lrinks water in which dagjjcrs, 
spears, or bullets have been dipped, saying : ' If I turn traitor, 
may I bo oaten np by this dagger or spear ! The Sumatran 
oath is still more explicit : ‘ If what I now declare is truly and 
really so, may I be freed and cleared from my oath ; if what I 
assert ia wittingly false, may my oath be the fauae of iny de- 
struction 1 * 9 ’Tlio Greek opKoc was, at an early period, the 
object Bworn ‘ by.' The Osfyaka swi-ar on the nose of a bear, 
which animal ia held to have supernatural power.^O ilindiis 
swear on tho Sanskrit IfarivaiMa, or on water of th« Gangi\s, or 
touch tho legs of a Brahman ; Muhanunodans, on the (jur'an ; 
(Jhristians, on the Bible.ii 

The accused person in Calabar drinks a Ju-Ju drink oalle<l 
mhiam, and repeats these words : ‘ If I have l>con guilty of this 
crime . . . then, Mbiam, Thou deal with mo l’*^ ‘ Kating the 
fetish ’ and ' drinking the water of cursing ' arc prominent forms 
of the orrlcal in Africa and elsewhere. The Hindu iajiatha 
jlonotes both oath and ordeal. The medieval ‘ trial by combat’ 
was procodefl by an oath, and thus defeat was tantamount to 
perjury. *3 The fornmia of tho ordeal of the Kucharlst ran : ‘ Et 
si alitor est quam dixl ot juravi, tnne hoc Domini nostri Jesii 
Christt corpus non pertranseat guttiir nieum, sed haereat in 

1 Wostcmiarck, ‘ li-'Ar,’ 803 ft. 3 Ib. 300. 

8 Ih. 309. * lb. 871. » Turner, 30, 184. 

* Wcstennarck, MI 11. 118. 7 Riedel, ZSl. 

a W. W. Skeat, Malay Ma>}io, IIKK), p. r)25. 

8 W. Marsden, Sumatra^ 1811, p. 238. 
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faucihus nicis, strangulct me 8ulTo<'et me ao intcinrint, mo statlm 
in momento.' > 

111 the cont ract and C/Ovonant a mut ual ct>mlitionnl 
curse is large ly used. 

Thus the ‘d/if*#/ of tlie Moors is tlio muliiid form of Vfr. Ghiofs 
exchange cloaks or turbans ; and ‘it is belicM'd that, if any (»f 
theniHhouM break tlie covenant, he wouiri be punished witli some 
grave nuMforlunc.’ Itccoiiciliation is effected, among the sumu 
people, by joining right hands ; tho holy man who siqicrintends 
wraps tho liaiids in his cloak, saying; ‘This \h ' din'd between 
you.’ 3 A common meal also ratifies u covenant. If one party 
breaks fail h, it is said: ‘Gfsl and the toofi will repay him.’4 
In fhe pela rite of Ceram, celebrated to settle a quarrel or to 
make peace, hotli parties attend a feast, an<! eat food inh^ which 
dro]is of their blood are let fall and swords dipped. This 
they allerimtely eat.® Reconciliation of two men in the islands 
of Leti, Moa, arnl I.nkor, one man having <!ursed tho other, ia 
effected by fho men I'afing together.® To ratify a liond of fra- 
ternity in Madagasiair between two parlies, a fowl has itJ4head 
cutoff, ami is hit bleeding during the rite. The parties pro- 
nounce a lon!| iiUiltial imprecation over fho blood: ‘O this 
miserable fowl weltering in its bbn^l 1 Tliy liver <io wo eat. 

. . . Khould cither of us rclraet from the terms of this oath, let 
him instantly boeonio a fool, let him instantly hecotno blind, let 
this covenant prove a curse to him.' 7 

Tlic mutual conditional enrse, it must l)e noticed, 
allowM the curse projier to he more or less lost in 
the inatcrifil symboliMin of union. Since, inorcov(‘r, 
all the.st 3 analogous principles nass into one an- 
other so inevitably and gradually, wo do not seem 
entitled to press the principle of the curse too far. 
In rccojiciliatory ceremonies, for instance, it is jios- 
.sihlo that the idea of union is siillicicnt; tho nlea 
of I ho curse may adhere to it, hut not essentially. 

The oath carries with it tho pnnishinent for per- 
jury. According to Uoman legal theory, tho 
sum fio of a statute is the penalty attached for 
breaking it. But in ancient States all laws wore 
accompanied by ti curse upon tlie transgressor.* 
True to its mission of serving whore other mctliods 
fail, the curse reciMlod as police clliciency increased. 
In the earliest culture, however, as that of tho 
Australians, tho jicrsonal efiorts of Ihe rulers w'ork 
together with the impersonal cnvri'y of (ho super- 
natural engines they (onjiloy. 

5. The blessing and the curse as invocations. 
— The ilistiiiction hotween tho ‘magical’ and the 
‘religious’ curse or blessing is not to he over- 
emphasized. ‘Fho two forms merge into one an- 
odier, and eithtw is as ‘magical ’or ‘religious’ aa 
the other, w’liilo neither is tho more efficacious. 
A god draws together in his own person the variou.s 
threads of supernatural force. Among th(‘,He are 
cursings and blessings. Their inherent mystery 
of power still denends on the will of the uitcrer. 
His invocation of tlie god to (execute for him his 
heart’s expressed desire is rather a long cir<-niting 
than a gmiranteo of the result. The indejierideiit 
force of tlie wisli, in fact, tends to remain evc*n 
M’heri tho wish is mcigt;d in nraycr. The personal 
quality of tho nttcrer is still the characteristic of 
his wish. Psychologically, it is ditliciilt to limit a 
desire hy making it an invocation ; to div ide the 
attention between (he object of tlu! desire and (he 
expivssion of the desire on tlm one hand, itnd an 
inte.rvening divinity on (he o( her, is a maKer i»f 
training. 'Fhus it is larely the case that , when a 
man says ‘ (jlod bless yon !’ is conscious of the 
lefereneo to Hod, any more than Avhcii he says 
‘ Bh‘ss you ! ’ 

Furtdicr, there is the tendency for the principle 
of the curse, if not of llm lilessing, (o lK‘come itself 
jicrsonilied. This rc.->ult is found as far liack as tho 
stage of culture nqircscnted by dm Maoris. Tho 
‘cursing tliought’ is jicrsonilied in tho Avesta; 
so is tho ‘jiions and good lilessiiig.’ Tho Hreeks 
personified the curse .ns Friiiys. Ilehiml this there 
may he tho notion ‘ of .a ]>ersecuting ghost, whose 

1 Dahn, liaiinlt’iiu’, Rprliti, 1879, II. 16. 

2 Wcsp'rinan-k, il. 62:i. 3 

4 * |,.'Ar.’ SRloflel, 128f. 

« lb. ;h 2. on tho whole subject, Oawlcy, Myilie Rom, 
chs. V. xi. 

7 Ellis, 1. 187 ff. B Schrader, KR 11. HI. 
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anger or cnrRea in later times were porHonified as 
an independent spirit.’* Allegorical fignrea of 
curses were included l»y painters in pictures of 
the wicked in ludl.* !^ul>s(‘<piently the Erinyes 
became the ministers of Zeus.^ The steps by 
which a curse or blessing Ik’coiiics an appeal to a 
god, a prayer that ho will injure or benefit tho 
person intended, are not iudislinct. The Melan- 
esian curses in f-he name of a /io’a, a powerful 
spirit, llis connexion with the lio'a gives or adds 
efficacy to his curso.^ Tho eflicacy of the mere 
word naturally is increased, not hy tho will of tho 
spirit invoked, but by tho use of liia power. Tho 
Talmud and the OT supply examples of ‘ the ancient 
idea that the name of tne Lord niiglit be used with 
ailvantagc in any curse.’® Among the Hebrews 
tho ‘ Name’ had peculiar importance. In the next 
place, theap[)eal may take tho form of a conditional 
blessing upon tho god. In tho Yajur Veda we read 
the formula, addressed to Su^a; ‘Smite such a 
one, and I will give you an offering.’ « This method 
is clearly more efficacious. Vagotia in tho Hanks 
Islands is the most serious of curses, ft consists 
in procuring the intervention of a supeniatiiral 
power.’ The story of Balaam (Nu ‘22-24) includes 
a belief that tlio Divine power can bo moved to 
effoct the injury desired. A further stop is taken 
when ( lie moving is in tho form of compuiHion. As 
curses may develop into prayers, so prayers may 
develop into spells or curses. Brahma is the 
energy of the gods, hut it is also tho prayer, and 
* governs them.’ ^ dpd is both ‘ prayer ’ an<l ‘ curse ’ ; 
so is the Manx wmrd gvm.^ Prayer is often pos- 
sessed of magical power, just as a Toda spell is in 
tho form of a prayer.*® Even in (iroek religion the 
deity is constrained to oll'ect a curse or a blessing ; ** 
even tho personified curse, the Erinys, works by 
a spell-song which binds the victim!*^ Thus the 
phrases, * by,’ ‘ for tho sake of,’ and the like, are 
but vague expressions of tho actual relation be- 
tween the invoker and tho invoked. 

In tho Hanks Islandn, cursing hv way of aHSeveration is 
dosorlbcd in English terms as swearing ‘ hy ' a forbiiMon food, 
or ‘ hy ’ some i>owi:rful tindaloM Tho Twla pfilol prays with a 
gurgling utterance in Uiu throat: ‘May it be well T or ‘May 
it 1)0 blessed . . . with i.ho hiiiTaloos and calves ; may there ho 
no disease; . . . may cloinls rise, may grass flourish, may water 
Bjiring . . . for tho sake of ' certain ‘objects of reverenoo.' This 
torm, idith, is used in special connexion witli the iiamo of a 
gml, and involves the idea of 8ui)pIi(!at.ion ; it is also employed 
In sorcery. 14 

A modern Christian prayer for a blessing ‘for 
(yhriat’s sake’ is thus widely different, in tho con- 
dition appended, from the Toda or Melanesian type. 
Magic, HO to say, has given place to emotion, tbough 
itself originating in emotion, of another kind. 

6. Connexion with morality.~Law gradually 
takes over tho function of the curse, as a form of 


retribution ; while prayer may still retain its use 
in cases w’here human intervention fails, or even 
as a Bpiritual replica of human intervention. The 
moralizing of flic curse and the hlossiiig within 
these limits follows the course of ethical evolu- 
tion. In tho OT the undeserved curse has no 
efl'cet, or may he turned by God into a blessing.*® 
The justice of the wish is left to the decision of 
(lod ; while it follows that an unjust curse or 
blessing is a sin against tho All-Jiist. The (rreeks 
modified their theory of flic hereditary traiis- 
iiiLssion of a curse by arguing that each generation 
1 W’l'Mtcrmarok, i. 379. 

'■* Dfiiiosthoiics, Aristn^itnn, i. Ti'i. 

* WcHterman k, l.e. (with authorities). 

4 Gwlrington, M. 

® Westenuarck, i. .'iCd (with authorities). 

® Taittir'ii/a Sn ififiifa, vi. 4 ff. 

^Godritiirt.ui, -17. H ih’.j-Veda, vl. 61. a 

» llhys, Ccltir ruikhre, Oxford, 1901, i. 349. 

10 llivers, 4r.o, l.Mi. 11 Fariicll, 1 90. 

n* huinrn. 332. 

‘ silvers, 214 f., 230. 

I Iv. 6 ; Cheyne, art. ‘ Blosa- 

Ingt and Oursings,’ in nisi i. 692. 


commits new sins.* At one end of tho proems we 
have an invocation to the gods, as in the Surpu 
of the Ghald.Tf.ans, asking for relief from the etlects 
of a curse, not for forgiveness or ‘ the thief in- 
vokes God wliilc ho breaks into tho house,’ tho 
bandit the Virgin.® At the other, the god rewards 
or punishes indi'pmidontly of human invocation, 
amf with absolute justice. According to Aquinas,^ 
a maledictio is efficacious only when made by God. 
In the mouth of man, however uttered or however 
deseryod, it is per se inefficacious. But, when this 
stage is reached, cursing or blessing has become a 
contradii'tion in terms. 

I.iTKRATiTRB.— The llleraturo has been given fully in the foot- 
notes. A. E. Ckawi.ky, 

CUSTOM. —In the course of his discussion 
on ‘(histom and the Moral Life,’ Wundt writes 
as follows {Ethics, Eng. tr., i. 131 f., 1.51 : for an 
unfavourable criticism, see Ladd, Philosophy of 
CondmH^ New York, 1902, p. 27f.) : 

‘ A custom is any nonn of voluntary action that has been 
dcvelo|>cd in a national or tribal community. However rigor- 
ously individual conduct may bo prescribed by custom, one is 
still left free t-o obey or diaoboy, as one rhooHes. . . . And it is 
custom, too, that transfers the principle of freedom, which In 
the animal consciousness does not extend beyond the realm of 
habit, to tho general consciousness of society. ... In ciihIx>iii 
the settled habits of the human race and of its suixUvisions still 
retain the character of consciously operative motives. Instinct 
is habitual conduct that has become mechanical \ custom, 
habitual conduct that has become (/rnen'e. . . , It is true that 
custom flnds its own means of compulMlon. But these, like 
custom itself, are never of the ohliijalorij kind. They consist 
neither in subjective coininandnien’ts like tho moral laws, nor 
in objective menaces like tliu laws of tho state.’ 

Custom is cloHidy connected both with habit and 
with usage, tho distinet.imi of each from the other 
being thus well set fortli hy Wundt (on. cit. p. 

ir>6f.): 

‘Habit covers all and every form of voluntary action that, 
for whatever reason, we have made our own. , . . Habit is an 
individual rule of conduct. If tliu acts of tho individual 
accord with the habitual ai^tion of tho commuiiity to whicii he 
lielorigs, habit bocouie.s usage, , . . Custom forms a smaller 
circle’within this general field of usage. Custom Is habit : it 
is marked by the regular recurrence of voluntary actions. 
Custom Is usage : it is always the custom of some community. 
But it has, further, what iisaifo lacks— a norimttivfi character. 
Conformity to custom is not, like conformity to usage, a matter 
of individual choice ; custom has the sanc.tion of a moral con- 
straint, which the individual cannot disregard without personal 
disadvantage. . . . While, therefore, individual habit is left 
alisohiiely and entirely to I’.hoico, provided only that it does not 
conflict with the more compreliensive rules of social conduct, 
usage exercises a jyractical compulsion through the e.vamplo 
that it sets, and custom raises this compulsion to tho dignity of 
a constraining norm.' 

On the of her Imnd, custom, with its social basis, 
tends to become habit in the individual, producing, 
it may be, an impression of oddity when ho moves 
in a circle where tho custom is different, so that 
in countless coses custom and habit may stand in 
sharp antithesis. But if custom, in the m.ain, 
produces h.abit, habit in its turn, if the individual 
possessing it, whether as a result of previous en- 
vironment or in virtue of personal idiosyncrasy, bo 
strong enough to impress his own particular habit 
on llis fellows, may influence custom, or even give 
rise to a now custom of greater or less extent Cfor 
some interesting specific instances, see JE iv. 396 ; 
e,g, *it was tho custom of li. Judah b. Tllai to 
liathe his face, hands, and feet in warm water 
before Sabbath began. This also was ailopted by 
the Jewish community ’). This, by the very nature 
of every social organism, is comparatively rare, 
and, if custom is thus to arise, it must meet a 
real, even though perhaps hitherto unfclt, need of 
society, either in whole or in part. Otherwise we 
have, not custom in its true sense, but the more 

IFarnell, C(75 i. (1890) 77. 

9 Zinunarn, JJritrdge tut Kenntnis der bab. ltd., Leipzig, 
1896, pp. S, 7, 28. 

9 Westormarok, il. 783. 4 Summa ii. 2. xxvi. 

® If, then, ‘custom ‘is used of individual habit, as in EV of 
Lk 418 (where Gr. has rb awTifX It Ist strictly speaking, 
inaccurate. 
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evancRccnt ‘ fashion ’ or ‘ vogue/ For custom is 
ooncerned witli tlio constant needs of society, 
and is 

* subject to chanfi'e only with chanfcs in conditions of life or 
theorieti ot living ; ami, aa this change is rprt«*ftt!<l in Uio forms 
of custom, custom is as truly a picjturc of the moral conseious- 
nesM of (he community as a man’s liabite are the ex{>r«>8sion 
of his individual character. Habits can constantly be formed 
anew, bec4iusc new individuals, whose hahits Uiey are, are con- 
stantly coming into existence. But custom, national habit, 
endures while the nation endures* (Wundt, op. eit. p. 104). 

We have seen that custom and habit are mutu- 
ally interactive. Under conditions now prevailing, 
even amongst primitive peoples, custom is by far 
the more potent factor, and yet it would seem 
that this was not always the case. There must 
have been a time when no form of organized 
society existed, and when men were so widely 
Bcatterc<l hecauso of the fewness of their numbers 
that individualism must have prevailed far more 
than it now docis. Then it was that habit, not 
custom, was the dominant factor ; and it would 
seem that, as individual habit met individual 
liabit, each modif^yiiig and being modified by the 
other, the composite resultant was crystallized as 
custom ; while cusU)m meeting with custom— ner- 
haps even affected now and again the individual 
hauit of some specially strong individuality — was 
in its turn blended into an amalgam of custom of 
wider scope and influence, until at last there was 
evolved one of tho great determinants of society as 
a whole. ^ At tho same time it must be borne in 
mind that sueh a reconstruction is entirely hypo- 
theticaland incapable of liistorical proof. Custom 
is already existent at the earliest liistorical time 
and in tho most primitive modern social conditions 
of wdiich we have any knowledge, ami, in view of the 
fact that all members of any primitive society are, 
and doubtless always were, on aiiproximaUdy the 
same mental scale, it would seem that, as VV^undt 
says [op. cit. p. Ihl), 

*one man may coiitributu oiio thing to a cuHtom, and another 
another; but the custom ae a wholo ia a common rrraihui, 
whuih cannot he analyzed into individual eJementH, for ilio 
aiiuple rooHofi that tho variouH individual faotorn arc all opera- 
tive at one and the Hame time, and that, it ia conoequciilly 
Impossible for tlio individual to separate his tmri particular 
contrilMitioii from the contributions ma<io by others’ (cf. 
Wundt'a criticism of this entire schenio of reconstruction, 

E . 151)11., BUinmarized thus fp. 104] : ‘Custom han, so far as wo 
now, but one course of dovclopiiicnt, and that is from pre- 
ceding customs of kindred coiitonts. Csngc, fasbnin, ami 
habits, on tlio other hand, constitiito a mixed inetiley of now 
forms and relics of a long dead ikihI. Transformation ami new 
formation are here often enough difhoult of discriminaiion ; 
but there is no auch thing as an entirely new cnHt<»ni ’). 

To primitive man, however, the problem of the 
origin of enstom seldom arises. For him it is 
enough tiuit such and such a custom exists ; and 
his sole explanation, if one he sought from him, is 
that, as thti Kalirs say (TiOslie, Amonrj tha Zulus 
and Amatongasy Ed in. 1875, p. 146), ‘it wa.s so 
done by my fathers,’ or, as tlie Marrinyeri have 
it, that it was so coniinanded by Nariiiiderc, tho 
‘All-father’ (Taplin, in Woods, Nat. Tribes of S. 
Australia, Adelaide, 1871), i>. 56). In this con- 
nexion it must not ho forgotten that a custom 
may persist after its original cause luis ceased to 
be operative, and that in such a case it may have 
an entirely difl’cront reason and motive assigned it 
(cf. Wumit, op. cit. p. 18611*.). At tlio same time, 
for speidally important or striking customs, or 
for particularly remarkable natural [tlienonicna, 
aitiological myths may be invented with the most 
honest intentions imaginable, so that custom comes 
to be one of the factors, as Lang well points out 
in his Custom and Myth, in the genesis of tho 
myth. 

In view of tho homogeneity ami lack of sharp 
distinction which characterize tlui more primitive 
iThe theory of Herbert Speinicr (Principles nf Sociology \ 
1893, ii 629, 093), that custom originated in ancestor- worahip, is 
too biased and one-Hided to deserve serious consideration. 


stages of the human race, custom mtiy ho said 
there to permeate and to control well-nigh c\(My 
])hase of man’s mental and moral activity ; anti, 
although impaired in part by I lie rises (or is it 
rather the recrudescence?) of individualism, it still 
exercises lit is potent power to a very great ex- 
tent over tho most higltly civilized peoples. In 
the tlomain of religion it is custom which has 
largely inlliKuiced ritual and been in part respon- 
sible for tho rise of myth ; it is custom, in the last 
resort, that is tho chief fact-or in the evolution 
of law, which, to primitive man, is inextricably 
interwoven with, and insc:paraMe from, religion ; 
custom conrlilions (he entire existence of almost 
every individual, even iu the moMt higlily civilized 
communities, from the hour of his l»irth to that 
of his death. Imleed, the most daring radicalism 
and tho most pronounced individualism have their 
own customs; for without custom there can ho no 
type of human thought or of Imman activity. 

Such being the case, it is but mitnral tliat in tho 
earlier stages of civilization enstom shouhl be held 
to l)e Divinely sanctioned, and that any breach of 
it should of itself constitute a serious crime, so 
that the Khonds of India, the Kamchatkans, and 
the pagan Greenlanders liold the breaking of an 
old custom to ho one of the grc.'itcsfc of slits 
(Hot )kiiis, Religions of India, Londmi, lS{i5, p. 681 ; 
ISteller, Beschrcihung nm dem. Lande Kanitsrhnfl:a, 
Frankfort, 1774, n. 274; Kink, Tales and Tradi- 
tions of tha Eskimo, London, 1875, p. ‘201 f.); 
while violation of ensiorn provokes the wrath of 
tlm tleiUed ancestors amongst the Ihisiito ((hvsnlis, 
lias'utos, London, IHOI, ]>. 254); disaster ami hiina 
follow sncli infringement amongst tlic I'Avo tmd 
Aleiits (Ellis, Rro/des, London, ISIM), 

‘263; Elliot, Alaska and the Seal Islands, Nt'W 
ork, 1886, p. 170) ; and the Ainu, in sucli tin 
event, fear the wratli of tho gods (Katchclor, Aina 
of Japan, London, 18112, p, ‘218 f.). \Vlu*(lu>r, 
how'over, Wundt is right in saying [op. eil. p. l.’M) 
that ‘ custom was at lirst tin act of worship ’ seems 
open to (juestion. 

With the evolution of a spocilic conc(‘])t of law, 
a distinction may he drawn hclwctqi j;iw ami 
enstom, as when i’lanlus (Trin. 1088, 1087) maktis 
Staviiims say ; 

‘ Ainbilio lain iiiorr* KanctaHt, liborast a li ijibiH, . . . 

MorvH h'jfca pcnlnwriiijt iiun in ]vi>ti.‘stal.cin huain’ ; 
and a few litie-s further on ho ulUas the pr<douml 
truth, valid even when taken in the cynical spirit 
of its speaker : 

‘ Lokcb inori Morvlunt’^— 

a phrase which, like the Talmudic, maxim, ‘Cus- 
tom always pn'cotli-s law ' (Stf rim, xiv. 18), might 
well servo as tlie motto for nlmost any tri'nl is<‘ on 
the origin of law; while in like manner Just inian 
expressly says tltat ‘ long prevtiiling customs, luring 
sanctioned by tlie eons(*nt of those who use tlicm, 
assnnio the nature ol laws’ (Tnstit. i. ii. 9). 

When it beconuis po.ssilde to draw such a dis- 
tinction between enst<im and law, intringnunent of 
the former, unless distinctly coimidcnt with ami 
ju’otected Ity law, no longer constitulcs an oHifnce 
of w'liich legal c.ogiiizti.nce must he (akon, altlioiigli 
even so advanceil a code as Mie .Jmii.salem 'raJnind 
(Vesahim, iv. 3) autlmrized tlie courts to punish 
transgressors of custom equally with transgressors 
of law —a survival of some smdi stage as that of tho 
African Wanika, amongst whom, ‘if a man ilares 
to improve tho stylo of his hut, to make a larger 
doorway than is cnstoiniiry; if he Hhouhl wetir a 
liner or ditferent style ot dress to that of his 
1 Tho Btnotly IcKnl dtHtiiid ion botwoon lex, tnos, and conmetvdn 
is thus Huminari/.i*d by iHidoro of Scvillo (tUyinul. v. iii. 2t.): 
‘IjOX oHt roiiBtitutio Horipta. Mob cHt veUmU lu ]>robata con- 
Buetiiflo, hive lex non H« ripta. . . . t'onMuctudo aiitcm ent iun 

a iUMldum njorilniH iriatilntnin, quod pro Icjfo HiiMcipitur, nuin 
elicit lex ; net; differt Bcriptura an ration© consistat quando et 
le)fein ratio comniciidat.* 
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follows, ho is instantly lined’ (C. l>iew, Xi/«, Wan- 
derings^ and Labours in K. Africa, London, 1873, p. 
110). Yet this failure of inodeni law normally to 
give legal proloction to custom docs not mean that 
non-observance of eust^)m, wlietlicr such infringo- 
raent bo careless, indiirereiit, unwitting, compul- 
Hory, or deliberately intentional, goes scot-free. 
Any such violation may, and often does, lead to 
social ostracism of greater or loss extent, even 
when the infringed custom in question may he 
ethically indiU'erent. 

And yet, the Be])aration Ijetwecn custom and law 
is by no means complete, even from the legal point 
of view ; for it is custom, as is well known, that 
forms the basis of the vast Ixidy of common law in 
England, whence it was adopted in N. America.' 
Into the details of the common law distinctions 
between general and narticular customs — the latter 
category applying only to particular districts or to 
those engaged in particular o<^cupations, and not 
re<;ogiiize<l, except in a few States, by the common 
law of the Uniteil States — it is unnecessary to 
enter here. Sutlice it to say that a custom, to be 
enforceable at common law, must bo both <lefinite 
and reasonable, and that it must have been ns(id 
uninterruptedly and undisputcdly ‘so long that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ 
this latter ])lirase being understood to mean from 
the accession of Kichard l. in 1189 (whence the 
rejection of particular customs in the United 
States, since none such could there possibly date 
from such ‘time immemorial’). 

Law, being normally derived from custom, is for 
the most pjirt in harmony with it; so that in 
practitrally every ailair of cvery<lay life one avoi<lH 
all conilict with law if one simply follows custom. 
At the same time, just as custom may be in sharp 
contrast with habit, such may be its relation to 
law. In this (sase the law in quostion—whother as 
being duo to the caprice of the ruler or to the more 
advanced ideas of the governing classes— is not, os 
is usually the state of allairs, derived from custom, 
but from the weaker source of individual, class, or 
other minority requirements. Under these condi- 
tions law usually succumbs to custom and remains 
a deati letter, so that, for instance, ‘under the 
Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will 
outweigh the written text of the law’ (Mayne, 
Treatise on Hindu Lmv and Usage, Mailras, 1878, 
41); while the Konian jurists I. ii. 11; 

igesta, I. iii. 3‘2) laid down the maxim that a law 
may be abrogated by desuetude or by contrary 
usage. Nay, law being even more conservative 
than custom, the change of custom may be such 
that a law — oven one which initially may have 
been far in advance of custom — may come to be so 
much behind and hclo>v the altered custom that it 
is resolved, for this very reason, into a mere deail 
letter, and must either fall into oblivion or l)e 
amendeil to meet the ch.aimed coinlitions of the 
social organism. In general it may l)e po.stulated 
that no law can be enforced against the prevailing 
cuHtom ; even chiefs and kings, with the apparently 
des])otic powers that attach to them in primitive 
society, prove unequal to the task (cf the examples 
quoted bv Wostermarck, MI i. 102) ; and the 
lamentable failure of many laws designed for tlie 
hi/rhest benelit to society and draftea by men of 
unimpeachable ethical character proves — were 
proof necessary — that custom is really supreme 
over law in the highest as well as in the lowest 
stages of civilization. 

As has already been noted, custom is subject tn 
the most complete transformations, both in motive 
and in manifestation, lleforo the average man has 

* A siinlliir BysU^ni of coiimion law formerly prevailod in 
Fraocp, m in the ouHtom of Nurmuntly, of PariH, oU'-., and the 
same was true o! Uernuuiy aliuoHt until the close of the Middle 


read many pages of a book dealing, say, with the 
peoples of Africa or of Polynesia, ho will find 
mention of customs that seem to him ridiculous, 
di.sgusting, or immoral— all of which judgments, 
from the point of view of his own civilization, may 
be perfectly true. And yet, in the words of Wumft 
{op, cit, p. 264), 

* the moral value of the personality is relative ; it varlog with 
the stage of development to which moral ideas have attained. 
. . . Judgment of the moral value, whether of the individual or 
of society, depends not upon the absolute value of their disposi- 
tion and action, but upon tlio relation of these to Uie stage of 
moral evolution already achieved. 

It is doubtful whether any custom whatever, no 
matter how repugnant to our present cesthetic or 
moral sense it may bo, can ever have arisen with- 
out some reason which— immoral or foolish though 
such rea.son may seem to us— commended itself to 
the people adopting it as subserving some highly 
desirable social end. Thus, the killing of an aged 
parent is rightly a crime of unmitigated turpitude 
to ns, yet from the point of view of many primitive 
peoples (see artt. A»ANm)NMENT AND Exposuuk 
and Odd Age ; cf. also Weslermarck, op. cit. p. 
.386 tf‘.) there is much to be said in its favour ; and 
in many other cases what seems to us a most 
immoral act is really due to sentiments which wo 
can only regard as praiseworthy and, in the best 
sense of the term, as moral. On the other hand, 
there are to be found amongst evciy people, side 
by side wdth customs regarded as moral {t.e. com- 
mending themsclyes to tlie best ethical judginent 
of the highest thinkers of the people in question), 
customs deemed immoral — in oth(5r words, detri- 
mental to the best interests of the society under 
consideriition. All this merely means iliat, as 
flociety develops to a higher and higher ethical 
stage, customs once justilied by specilic conditions 
then existing have no longer such justilication, 
80 that they survive only by force of inertia or as 
pandering to the baser side and the low(!r strata of 
a society which, as a whole, has taktm a marked 
step in advance. 

Midway between the moral and the immoral 
custom stands what wo may call the ww moral or 
indifferent custom - one whose observance or non- 
observance is a matter of ethical unconcern and 
indiilerence ; but it must Iw noted that the un- 
moral custom is likely, in course of time, to be 
regarded as immoral or wrong (although, of course, 
the reverse frequently hnp[)enH, so that the custom 
once held to bo unmoral and indifferent evolves 
iutA) a custom deemed moral and ethically impera- 
tive). In noint of fact, most unmoral customs 
have doubtless passed through the moral stage ; 
but custom qua custom is, like law, neither moral, 
immoral, nor unmoral. Nor should it be forgotten 
that a custom once held to bo moral may come to 
be viewed as unmoral or even immoral, and that 
still later, with further changes in the status of 
society, such a ciistx^ni may again develop, usually 
through the unmoral stage, into a moral rule. 
Ihit, though the ultimate basis of every custom is 
moral and religious, a custom once firmly estab- 
lished tends to become more and more divorced 
from true ethical and religious considerations and 
questions, until at last even those most strenuously 
adhering to a custom may bo, os has already been 
noted, entirely unaware of its real provenaiuje. 

A custom almost univor.snlly regarded as moral 
by a given society may bo held by some of its 
members to be immoral, or at best indifferent. 
Here, as in the case of law, there emerges a 
marked characteristic of all custom, when once it 
has gained sway. This characteristic is thus sum- 
marized by Wcstcrniarck {op. cit. p. 160) : 

‘Custom rt'irulatos external comluct only. It tolerates all 
kinds o( volltionB and opinions if not openly expressed. It 
does not condemn the heretical mind, but the heretical act. 
It demands that under certain circun^stauces certain actions 
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shall be eil-ln'r lUTforinffl or omitted, and, provided that this 
demand is fultille<l, it takes no notice of ll)e motive of the Ofrent 
or oniitler. Again, in case the course of conduct prescribed by 
custom is not observed, the mental facts connected with the 
transgression, if reganled at all, are dealt with in a rough and 
ready tnunner, according to general rules which hanlly admit 
of individualisation.’ 

This brings up the diflicult problem of how far 
one ought to (umform to a custom which he deems 
not merely unmoral and indin'croiit, hut immoral 
and wrong. To an indifferent custom no one, 
unless ho ho fiiiically hyper-ethical or— as is here 
more usually tJio case — wantonly iconoclastic {i.e. 
delighting in flouting custom as custom), should 
object to accord obeditiiice, at least externally, if 
for no other reason than merely to avoid disturbing 
social amenities or to avert unfavourable comment 
on the score of oddity aiul ‘ crankiness.* ‘ If,’ writes 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, *moat maketh 
my brotiier to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 
evermore, that 1 make not my brother to stumble * 
(1 Co 8^'** ; cf. St. Paul’s admirable discussion of the 
entire question of the unmoral custom in Ko 14). 
The case is far diflerent, of course, with regard to 
customs that aro felt to be positively immoral and 
wrong. This question is more fully dis(tussed in 
art. Conformity. Hero it may he sufficient to 
p<iint out tliat the liresumption is always tliat any 
custom is felt to l>e moral by llie community or 
social organi.siu within which it prevails. The 
* burden of proof ’ must rest on him who ignores or 
wilfully violates the custom in question, lii .any 
final judgment as to obedience or disobedience t<i 
a custom, account must be taken of the history 
and meaning of the particular custom under con- 
sideration, anti tliero must be full apprecuation of 
the ethical imjili cations of conqiliance with or 
violation of the custom as regards the moral effect 
of such action both npon self and upon others. 
Above all, tlie individual, if he is to he sane in his 
judgment, must l»e constantly on his guanl against 
pe.rsunal idiosyncrasies and the excessive individ- 
ualism of modern times- the * right of private 
jiulgrncnt’ run mad. 

liiTKRATURB.— Wundt, Etkics, Kug. tr., T/ondon. 1H07 17. (osp. 
vol. i. <;h. iJ, ‘CuHtcni and the Moral Lilc’); Westennarck, 
MI, London, 1000-8 (csp. vol. i. r.h. 7, ‘(Justoins and J.uws as 
KxpruSHioiis of Moral Ideas'); Lubbock, Origin of CivUisat ion, 
liondon, 1889, p. 44817.; Lang, Custom- and Myth'*. London, 
lS8fi; Greenstone, ‘UuHUnii,’ in JE iv. BOfr-SOS ; Holdsworth, 
Uist. of Eng. Law, ii.-iii., London, IIKW ; Bauduln, Us wnsue- 
tvdine in lure canviiico, fxjuvaiu, 1888 ; Fanning, * CusImih,’ 

in Cath. Encyc.iv. bid i. J^OUIS 11. GRAY. 

CUSTOM (Hindu). —The Sanskrit word is 
drhdra, ‘religious custom,’ ‘established usage.’ 
The hindiug lorcc of custom is fully recognized 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks. Thus it is stated in 
the Code of Maiiu (i. 108) that dvhdra is tran- 
scendent law, and that, therefore, a twice-born 
{i.r. high-caste) man slunild always be careful to 
follow it. The whole body of the sacred law 
{dhann(t), ac.cordiim to a favourite scheme, is 
divided into the tlirce jiarts— (rules of 
<ronduct), vyaimhdra (rules of govcrnmcTit and 
judicature), and jtrdyakhhitUi (penance and ex- 
piation). The well-known Code of Yfijfiavalkya 
eoniprises the following subjects under the head 
of drhdra : purificatory rites {samskdra ) ; rules of 
conduct for young stiniento of the Veda ; marriage 
and duties of women; the four nriiicipal cla.s8e.s 
and the mixe<l castes ; duties of a Brahman house- 
holder ; iniscidlancous rules for one who has com- 
pleted Ids period of studentsldp; rules of lawful and 
forbidden diet; religious purification of things; 
kraddhas, or oblations to toe manes ; worship of 
the deity Ganapati ; propitiatory rites for planets ; 
duties ot a king. See DilARMA and I^AW (Hindu). 

J. Jolly. 

CUSTOM (Muslim).— See Law (Muslim). 


CUTTING.--8ee Mutilation. 

CYBELH (Kh/9Ai;). — The great Mother Deity 
of the Phrygians, known also, and especially in 
the cult Iftnguage of the Koiuaiis, as the Great 
Mother of the Gods, or the Great Tdican Mother of 
the Gods (.l/ur/na Dcuin Mater ^ Mater Detwi Mayna 
Idaea). Her wor.ship had its origin in Asia Minor 
in pro-historie times, possibly prior to the ailvent 
of the Phrygians, which is placed at about 900 
B.C. ; hecanu} prominent in early historic times in 
Galatia, l^ydia, and Plirygia, where the various 
fonns of the Cyhole legend agree in localizing the 
origin of Iict cult; and was most strongly cen- 
tralized in Phrygia. Its most sacred seat m the 
East was at Pe,Hsiiius, a Galatian city near the 
borders of Phrygia, but once a part ot the great 
Phrygian Empire, where the symbol of the gml- 
dc^, a small meteoric, stone, was preserved, hroiii 
Asia Minor the cult spreiul to 'Ihrace and the 
islands, and finally to Greece, though it never 
becamo popular there owing to its un-IIellenio 
nature. In 204 B.C., in responso to an oracle to 
the offocL that Hannibal could ho driven fnun Italy 
if the Idman Mother wore brought from Pcssinus, 
the sacroil stone w.as transferred to Rome, and the 
cult was adopted by the State and located on tlio 
Palatine (Livy, xxix. 10-14). It first became of 
great importance in the Koman world under the 
Empire, wlien it spread from Romo as a centre to 
all the provinces. Like the cults of Mithra and 
Isis, it was one of the most obstinate antagonists 
of Christianity, and disappeared only aftt'.r the long 
struggle between the two religions which culinin- 
atod in the victory of Thisidosius over Eugenius in 
A.D. .^94. 

As the cult of Cyhcle probably sullbred little 
modification in Greece and Italy, the original char- 
actor of the goddess may bo inferred from what is 
known of her in Greek and Roman times. 8lie 
was idontilicil by the Greeks with Itli(ai, (ie, and 
Doinotcr, and by the Romans with TeJlus, Ceres, 
Ops, and Maia. She was known as the universal 
motlier — of gods and men, as well as of the lower 
<Teato)n — though her charaetcr as fljo mother of 
wild Nature was especially prominent, as was 
luanifeBtcd by the orgiastic wildness of her wor- 
ship, her Hnnctuarics on the woodo<i mountains, 
ana her fondness for lions, which are frequently 
associated with her in art and liU^rature. Her 
early attendants in legend, the Kuryhantes, Td.'ivin 
Daklyloi, and someiinies Knretes, were wild <le- 
monic beings, probably ithyphallic (Georg Kaihel, 
fJGN, 1901, p. 488 fl'.). 

The x>ricst8 of (’yhele in historic, times were 
eunuchs called (JtiUtd, who first appear in Alex- 
andrian literature about the 3rd cent. B.c. C lad 
in female garb, they wore their hair long and 
fragrant with ointment, and ccJolirated rit(!s to tlie 
accompaniment of flutes, cymbals, tamboiiriiies, 
and castanets, yelling and ilancing themselves into 
a frenay until their excitcineiit culminated in self- 
scourging, self-laceration, and exiiaiistion. Their 
consec-ration to the service of tlie goddess sonie- 
tiiiies consisted in solf-onijusculation. Priestesses 
also took part in the cult. 

IJkc V<!niis and Adonis, Isis and Osiris, etc., 
Cyhcle and Attis were usually assocint.ed in wor- 
ship, and formed a duality syiulsdiziiig the re- 
lations of Mother Earth to her fruitage. The 
birth, growth, self-castration, and death of Attis, 
the son and lover of Cybele, signified the spring- 
ing, growtli, and death of plant life (see Attis). 
A celehratic^n corresponding to the annual spring 
festival at Rome, which extended over tlic pcriml 
M/ti*ch 15-27, thus including the equinox, con- 
sisted in a kind of sacred drama of Cybele and 
Attis, and no doubt existed in Phrygia also. 
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Cybelo usually apuoara in art seated on a throne, 
draped, with inuraf crown and veil, accompanied 
by lions. The tympanum, cymbals, patera, sceptre, 
garlands, ami fruits, and Attis with his attribut.es, 
the Phrygian cap, pedum, syrinx, and the pino, 
also appear with Jmr. The so-called Niohe on 
Mount Sipylus is a (Jybele, an<l the Cybelo of 
Formicc, now in Coponhagon, is one of the best 
sculptural rcprcHcntations of her. 8he inspired no 
piece of art <if the first class. In literature no im- 
nortaiit work except Catullus Ixiii. is devoted 
tier, though she is frequenl-lv montione<l in the 
literature of the Empire. Tier religious import- 
ance lay in her mysticism ami in the closeness of 
her contact with the common people, and was 
very great in spite of the gross practices which 
grew up around her cult. 

Litbraturk.- S ee referoncea untlfr artt. Ghkat Motickr and 

attib. Grant Showkiiman. 

CYCLE.— See Calendar, Authuh, Cuchu- 
LAINN Cyclk, etc. 

CYCLOPS.--See Giants. 

CYNICS. — The name is derived from aoW, 
*<log,’ w’itli which it was conne<;led in several 
ways, {a.) To the east of Athens, beyond the 
Diomcan gate, on a spur of Lycabettiis, was a 
gymnaHium kn<»wn as the Cynosavfjos. Unlike the 
Academy and l^yceiim (schools for youth of fre.e 
Athenian narentago), it w^as provided for children 
of mixed blood. Antisthenes, son of an Athenian 
of this name by a Thracnan slave woman, taught 
his disciples here after the death of Socrates, bis 
second master. Kevoo-a/iyes is compounded of biJwv 
and dp76s, lit. * white dog.’ The story ran that the 
gymnasium stoo<I on or near the site of an ancient 
sanctuary of Hcr(!ules (the Cynic tutelary, cf. 
W ilamowi t z- M dl Icndorff, Eurinidcs' lleraJdtis 
Berlin, 1885, i. 102 f., 130), and that, on the first 
occasion of sacrifice to the hero, a dog rushed in 
and .seized a portion of the offering. The designa- 
tion refers, possibly, not to the colour of the dog, 
but to the nash-lilke effect of its speed upon the 
spectator, {b) 'fhe epithet ‘ dog’ w^as soon adopted 
1)3' C3'nic teachers — Autisthenes, the ‘downright 
dog,’ Diogenes, the ‘royal tlog’ doubtless as a 
.symbol of their return to the * simplicity ’ of animal 
nature and habits, or of endurance and hardihood 
(cf. Plato, liep. ii. 375 f., v. 4l5f.); it was also 
applied to them by their opponents for less flatter- 
ing reasons, connected with dia])lays o£ audacity, 
coarseness, and inniiodesty (cf. Winckelinann, 
Antisth. Erag.f 1812, p. s/.). {c) Eventually the 
epithet hecame so associated with the sect in the 
popular mind that the Corintliian.H placed a marble 
dog upon tfic pillar erected hy them over the grave 
of Diogenes. 

X, History. — (a) Personal. — The Cynics flourished 
proHjperousfy for about a century after the death 
of Socrates (399-291) n.C.). As their teaching 
contemnlated a way of life rather than a philo- 
sophical system, and as their works are lost, or 
known only in fragments and by late reports at 
second-hand, we arc not informed in detail about 
the history of the sect. Iiidecil, Autisthenes, 
Diogenes, and Crates excepted, many representa- 
tives are little more than names to us. 

Afittsthcnes of Athens (e. 444-374 n.o.), at first a pupil of 
Ctor^iaH tho So])hist, and a Mate learner' (cf, Plato, Soph. 251) 
with SocrutcH,-- Plato implies one too old to k*arn, — foundcu 
the movement. Diogenes of Hinopo (c. 412-323) was his most 
notahle, iKitorioiis, and popular follower. lie appears to have 
W'oti many diw iplrs, probably at Corinth principally, where he 
was sold as a nlave to Xenindes, whoso sons ho taught. Among 
thoi” were MoiilmuH, a slave from Syracuse, an admirer of 
Crates ; Onesicritus of .Rgina (fl. c. 327), an offleor who went to 
Hindiistan with AlexaTider the (Jreat, and interested himself 
in a coinparaUvQ study of the Indian Oymnosophists and tho 
Cynics (cf. O. Grote, Plato and Ihs OtAsr Companions qf 


SokralfH^, 1S85, i. 158 f.) ; his sons, Philiscus and Androsthenes; 
Menander Dryinns, and Hegessous Clocus of Sinope. More 
distingnished associates, eminent for other reasons than their 
mere connexion with Cynicism, were, possibly, Phocion tho 
‘(ioo<l ’(c. 4fni 317), the Athenian statesman whom Demosthenes 
feared, Atuiximnies the rhetorician, and, certainly, Stilpo(fl. 
c. 310), tho iiilliiciitifti Mcgarian (seo Mkoarianh), whose com- 
bination of ( ‘ytiic monilism will) genuine devotion to metaph^ sics 
paved the way for Stoic.ism (o.«.). Finally, wo have Unites of 
ThehoH (d. r. 320), tho third leader of the Cynics, who, unlike 
his predecessors, was a man of some position and wealth. 
Perhaps Rryson, the Achiuan, taught him (of. Diog. I^acrt. vi. 
85). Orates eouiitcd atnong his followers his wife Hipparchia 
of Maronea, a woman of good family, whoso incurable infatuation 
for the wandering phi loHOpher overcame the opposition of her 
parents to tho unpropitiuiis imioti; her brother, Metroelcs, 
whose social standing seems tobave lent him weight; .and his 
initiates, Theomentns, Clcomencs, Demetrius of Alexandria, 
Timarehns of Alexandria, Menhipus of Sinope (fl. c. 273), a 
satirist who influencAid Varro (82-87), tho Roman poet (see 
Nbo-Uynics); and Meleager of Gadara(e.f. Diog. lAcrt. vi. 99), 
who may he classed w'ith Menippus. Tho Ephesian Echecies w’oa 
also of tho Urates-Metrocles circle, and he taught Menedemiis, 
a furious ranter, oncu the pupil of the Epicurean Colotes of 
l^ampsacus; Menedcimis seems to have been the lost of the 
regular Cynic succession. Tbrasylus (e. 306) is ronorted as a 
Cynie ojupiaintanco of Antlgonus clops (rt. Plutarch, lis 
vUioa. twi, 531 led. Ht>rnanlakis, vol. iii. p. 370) ; Ileg. ct imp. 
apoph. ; Ant. 182 (15) [ed. Uernardakis, vol. il. p. 291). Diodorus 
of AkjmmkIus (fl. c. 3tK)X a belnte<l Pythagorean, who adopted 
(!yiiic asceticism, may bo placed on the fringes of the sect ; bo 
is said to have conventioiializcd the garb of the mendicant 
Uyni«% Theodnrus of Uyreno (fl, c. 300), called tho ‘atlieist,* 
emphasized the ‘ theolngiciar radicalism of the later Cynics, 
whde Sodat.ea may have represented tho movement un<ler oiio 
of the eivrlier Ptolemys (322-247?). Later we find his pupil, the 
facile witty cxhorler, Ilion of UorystlieneH in Pampbylia (fl. c. 
250), W'ho i>oxed I lie compass of tlie rival schools, ami furnished 
amnimiition to Horace (cf. R. Iloinze, dc Horatio liionis 
imitatmr, Donn, 1889); and Teles (fl. c. 250), tho Uynic-Stoio 
contemporary of ChryHii)pus, a spouter of hortatory harnngiies 
on atiidi})opa (cf, WilamowiU-MuUeiidorff, Phxlol. UnUrmch. 
iv. 11HH2J 292 f.). 


llunuing over the names, one is compelltMl to 
notice tho largo proportion of C3'ni(;s who caino 
from the outskirts of llelltMiio ctilturo— I’ontus, 
Thrace, By ria, I’amphylia, Egypt, for example ; 
they wore not nurtured in tlui juiro Greek traili- 
tioii. By the time of Menippus, tho Syrian 
satirist (c. *280-65 B.C.), Cynicism liarl gone to seed 
in mere anti iiomian ism and quixotry ; not seldom, 
perhaps, in oven loss rcjnilahlo manifestations. 
Its significant doctrines passed over into Btoieiam 
through Zeno of Citium (336 264), the pupil of 
Crates; even the attempt of Aristo of Chios (H. c» 
260), Zeno’a disciple, to revive the (^ynic cord.enipt 
for science ami liberal culture within Stoicism 
failed, although he taught his famous pupil, 
Eratosthones of Cyreno and Alexandria (276-196), 
tho cosmopolitan huiuanitarijinism of I^iogenos. 
No doubt, Cynicism survivcil sporadii*-ally, almost 
as a ‘mendicant order’ in all likelihood, —often of 
.sorry scoundrels, — till its rc-appearan(^e, in Roman 
Imperial times (cf. J. Beinay.s, Lukian u. d, 
Kynikcr^ Berlin, 1879), with Demetrius, tlio 
contemporary of Seneca, and others (see Neo- 
(vYNics). Bub its essential contribution had been 
absorbed into Stoicism, which always retained 
traces of Cynic tendencies, as maybe noted even 
HO lat-e as I^pictetus (cf. Diss. iii. 19-22; R. D. 
Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean^ London, 1910, p. 
95f.). 

(b) Socio’philosophical origins , — Greek reflexion 
originated in tlfiB desire to know for tho sake of 
knowledge ; and, in this sense, philosophy became 
a life. Thus, tho problems of knowleilgo and of 
conduct never lay far apart. But, as a.spocts of 
one whole, thev struggled for mastery, with vary- 
ing fortune. The Cynics represent an extreme 
phase, in which science and culture had ceased to 
be held as of any value that was not pragmatic, 
and ‘philosophy^ had been reduced to the most 
beggarly elements of paradoxical utilitarian 
practice. This is.Mue was ono natural result of tho 
historical antecedents of the Greek municipal 
societies, and of tho reaction upon their conventions 
after the displacements due to tho Persian war 
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(490-45 B.C.). The difliculty was to adjust the 
iroXiTela to empire, the particularism of the (Jrock 
citizen to tlio universjuism of mankind ; and it 
took Hluipe in the len^^thy controversy ahonl. v/i/ws 
and (puais (see Casuistry), in whicli the (Wuics 
played I ho most partisan rOlo (cf. Dowey-lufis, 
Etfiicsy 1908, pt. i. ch. vii.). Very hriedly, the 
devolopnamt or the Hellenic municipal societies 
had been us follows. The corporat«3 family was 
an outgrowth of ancient religion, and appealed to 
religious sanctions (ef. Solon, frag. 12). Tims, 
domestic law ami the rule of the family-group 
were integral })arts of tho ‘ Divine favouring fate’ 
within a man (cf. IMndar, OL ii. 94, ix. 28, 100, 
110, xiii. Dl; Nrm. vii. 30, viii. 35). Tho wider 
civic law and municipal government were evolved 
gradually on this basis (ef. Fuatel de Ooulanges, 
La CiU antiqu&^^y Paris, 1896, bk. iii. c.h. xviii. ; 
bk. v. ch. i.). Local customs, conventions, ami 
laws thus acc^uired great authority, and overllowcd 
private life to such an extent that it hardly existed 
in the modern sense. The State claimed the 
citizen’s time, intclligonco, service,— his whole life 
even, — in return for the inestimable advantages 
bestowed, inestimable because only when endowed 
with them could a man enjoy a worthy human 
career (cf. S. IT. Putcher, Some A spects of the Greek 
Geniv^^f 1904, p. 47 f.). Accordingly, individual 
independence did not llourish — the man had not 
emerged from the citizen. So tho oiiposituin 
between old norms and new exiierienoes remained 
latent, more or less, till I, he Sophists {q.v,) broached 
it withthoirmipils, and Aristophanosand Kuripidcs, 
each in his cliaractcristic way, ventilated it before 
the public at large. Tho tn(3oretical side of the 
controversy most probably reached the Cynics 
through ( he influence of Gorgias ni»on Antisthenes ; 
the practical or social deductions through Socrate^i, 
to wboin, in his last years, Antisthenes resorted. 
Put tho Cyni(!s were ‘imperfect’ Scxiratica, who 
interpreted the Athenian sago in a fashion of their 
own, and it must be confesse.d that Socratic 
‘irony’ and contemporary socio-political changes 
gave colour to their anarcliiHiii. 

Tho social (tonditions are perplexing, because 
they oscillated in a twofold movemeni;. On tho 
one hand, and negativeh/j tln) decay of aigc old 
beliefs (cf. Aristojdianes, 390 f., lUOOf., 1420 f. ; 
Plato, Eep. ii. 358-65) 8M,pp(!<I (lonfidi'iice in the 
adcfjuacy of national institutions. ( \)uld ( he State 
justify its pervasi ve interference witli the individual, 
by rendering suflieienb return? This question — 
its terms becoming clearer gradually — provoked 
inquiry ; tho sequel was reflective ethics. And, 
as reflexion bodes search for a stable principle, the 
possibility that this had not been found Avas 
implied. TIc,nce a critical movement in theory. 
The Peloponnesian War (431-405) forced similar 
iasiics upon tho average man in daily life (cf, 
Thucyd. iii. 40-44, 82, v. 89). The generous 
assurance of high vocation that nurtured Pindar, 
ThemisUxdes, Aischylus, Sopho<!les, Pericles, and, 
as a glorious consummation, Plato, beat feebler 
and foobler. On tho other liand, and positivdi/, 
ncAV men broke into the ancient State, bringing 
now associations. Traditional civic usages boro 
less meaning for them, because tln^y did not shnro 
tho compensation to the full. N<!cessarily, they 
felt other aspirations, and gravitated toAvarda 
other standards. The straits of Avar drove tho 
rural population upon Athens, just as, during 
prosperous peace, strangers had flocked to her 
gates. Inaction and demoralization bred a pro- 
letariat, neither citizen nor slave, Avhich strained 
the ordinary resources of government. In adtlition, 
the marvellous instances of individual development, 
the glory of tho Periclean epoch, set a potent 
example. And the energies and personalized 


aims here manifested liad to find fi‘(‘sh channels. 
Pericles could say : * Wo [Athenians] alone regard 
a man who (akes no interest in ]»ublic allairs, not 
as a harmless, but as a useless, member of society’ 
(Thucyd. ii. 10). Put, political autonomy shrunk 
or gone, (his Hocialize(i unity lost its poAver to 
charm. Accordingly, what more natural ( nan (hat 
‘ social reform ’ should attract many ? What more 
natural than thati th(‘y should concentrato upon 
tho personal id<‘al, airdptcfia (cf. (loniperz, Gr, 
penker, 1903 [Kng. tr. PJOoJ, vol. ii. bk. iv. chs. 
i.-iii.)? ‘'I'be honesl, man is Nature’s noble’ 
(Kiirip. frag. 330). lint, wbat may ‘ bonest ’ mean ? 
The Cynics Avero to extract their answer from 
Socrates (<7.7>.). 

Plat(» malcj's Socrates speak as follows, in his 
famous speech of defence : 

* If you say to ino. “ SocraOs, thiM t inio ... we will lot \ ou off, 
but upon ono oonOitioii, that 3011 are not tn ini|iiir(> ami 
Hpcouluto In this way any inorc.” ... I should reply : “ Mon of 
Athens, I honour luid love you; hut 1 ahall olay (iod rather 
than you, and, while I have life ami 8tronH:th, I shall never 
cease from the nraetice ami teaeliinjf of philomipliy, exhorting 
anyone whom 1 meet after my manner, and couviueiu)^ him, 
Bayinj?: “O my friend, why df) you, who are a citi/en of tho 

t hreat and mighty and wise city of Atherm, care so much about 
ay ini' up tho greatest amount of money and honour and 
reputation, nnil so littlo about wisdom and truth and tho 
grratest improvement of the soul, wliicli you never rej-urd or 
heed at all ? Arc 3 ou not ashamed of tin's f StJ). 

This represents the Social ic s])irit admirably. 
Hut Socrates hdt no methodical system, nor did ho 
prescribe spccilics for social ills. Dcvolion to the 
Athenian State, and respect for tli(3 bigb(‘r personal 
life, Avcrc the poles of his character and teaching. 
Ho could say of the St.ate ; 

‘Our country la . . . higher and holier far than mother or 
father. . . . When we are punished by her . . . the puuishnient 
is to ho endured in silence. . . . Whether in battle or in a court 
of law, or in any other place, ho Itho citizen) nmst do vvhiil. his 
«iity and his country order him. . . . This is the voice wliii h I 
seem to hear inurtimring in my ears, like the sound of the flute 
in the ears of the mystic ’ (l*iato, Criio, 61, [>i ; (ff. J. A<iain, 
CritOf 1888, Introd. p. xivf.). 

That is, Socrates preserved intact tho old (Jrcck 
consecration to the /jOos of tho Pity-State, wil li its 
subordination of the individual (o the community 
as tho Avill of the gods, and as (he most valuable 
(useful) relation for the citizen. In practice, ho 
identilied himstdf c,omi>letely Avith Athens, Avhoso 
vicinity he seldom left (cf. Plato, CV/fo, 52). Hut, 
at the same (ime, touched ])y the jimpler experience 
of the noAV Jigc, he sirove to universalize tho 
individual. ‘Whclher the individual is a part of 
awhler teleological system or no, biicomes thus for 
Socrates a secondary (piestioii ; and what he is 
mainly interested (o maintain is that each man for 
himself should work out such a system in his own 
life’ (K. (Jaird, Kvolntion of Theology in. (he Gr. 
rhilosoplicrSy 1904, i. 70). Soiuates could, there- 
fore, declare to Antiplion : ‘To have no Avaiits at 
all is, to my mind, an altrihnle of godlieafl; to 
have as fcAV wants as possible, the nearest .'ipproacli 
to godhead’ (Xe.iuqdi. Mon. \. 0). Tliat is, his 
asceticism Avns nt) end in itself, hut accessary to 
the desire to secure duo scope for the higher 
activitic.s of manhood. Tlie positive purpose thus 
involved a negative element. Now Social es liv'cd 
all this, but left no authoritative exposition of it. 
Accordingly, his ‘imperfect’ folloAvers .seized upon 
one or otliiir aspect of his personality, and pusluMl 
it, to tho exclusion of the compensating fa<*tors. 
‘The Cynics so enforced (his negative moment 
that they placed freedom in actual rcminciation 
of so-called superfluities’ (Hegel, Werkcj 184‘2, 
xiv. 139, Erlg^ tr. I/Ut. of Phil., 18‘J2, i. 480-81). 
Histori(;al eircuiusta rices occasioned their revolt 
from the communal ideas of the City-State. The 
‘Avi.se man’ will not govern himseli according to 
enacted laAVS, but by tho laAV of virtue (Antisthenes, 
ap. Diug. Laert. vi. II). The sole authentic citizen- 
snip is citizenship of the world (Diogenes, id, vi. 
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G3). In short, under stress of R(^K5ial exigency, tlie 
Cynics abstracted Socratic inflepcndence from the 
con<Iitions whence it drew itsstrciigtli and relevance, 
and itlenlified virtue with unbridled protest against 
social ndations. ‘ Bury nuj on niy face,’ saitl 
Diogenes to Xeniiides, ‘ for, ere long, twery thing 
will be turned ujiside down ’ ( Diog. J<aert. vi. 31-32). 
The Cynics lost roool lection that the Socratic 
dialectic was an iiu^idental means to disclosure of 
the fuinbinicntal principles of morality. 'I'hey 
could * think only of the barefooted old man, 
iiidefatigubly disputing in the open streets, and 
setting himself against society ’ (Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle^f 1874, i. 171). Thus minded, they turned 
upon coil temporary norms and, holding nothing 
holy, flouted human ties scornfully, violently, and 
coarsely. 

2. Teaching.— (rf) 7'heoreticaJ,— Avowedly, tlie 
Cynics Mere Tamt upon a practicjil end. Indeed, 
it is often asserted that they repudiated scientific 
training and mental culture, with no little osten- 
tation. This is probably an over-statement. It 
would he nearer the mark to say that they sub- 
ordinated scicntillc inquiries to the attainment of 
virtue, regarding intellectual <lisciplino ns iu- 
difleront in itself, 'riiiis, while they coinbattMl 
men of the Plato type, and In^ld aloof from the 
constructive schools, they could not, and did not, 
escrape the theoretical problems of their age. Logie 
and epistemology, it is true, had not reached clear 
deiiiiition ; this had to await Aristotle. Never- 
theless, with the Sophists, if not earlier, the ipies- 
iion of the relation between language and thought 
had assorted itself, sometimes in logomachies tliat 
seem trilling to us. And, in this connexion, a dis- 
tinct n<*gative or critical movement became mani- 
fest. Tfie contemporary Mogarians, for example 
(cf. K. Praiitl, Gesch, d, Logik, Leipzig, 1855, i. 
33 f.; G. Grote, op. eit, i. 1221.), with whom the 
Cynics had some aftiliations, revelled in ‘eristic* 
gymnastics. The Cynic leaders, Aiitisthcnes and, 
probaljly, Diogenes, evinced kindred tendencies, 
as tlieir fragmentary remains, scattered references 
in Plato ami Aristotle, and the reports of later 
writers indicate. Possibly the same was true of 
Cratiw, Monimus, and their followers. In other 
wor<ls, ere the ethico-political doctrines of the sect 
had sunk to the level of a social mannerism, 

‘ Whoflo doff-like carriafre and «ITroiitery, 

DespiHinK infamy, outfac'd diaffrarc,’ 
the Cynics partook in theoretical discussions of the 
day, occupying a position akin, apparently, to that 
of the Megariaus {q.v.), and one not far removed, 
in ultimate principle, at least, from the Cyrcnaics 
{q.v.). 

Thus, Epictetus {Diss. i. 17, 12) attributes to 
AntisUieiics the saying, * The examination of terms 
is tlie beginning of education.’ Similarly, Plato 
{Knthyd. 277 E, cf. Crat. 384) records that, ac- 
c<»rding to Prodicus, ‘a right use of terms is the 
lw?ginning of knowledge’ (cf. Protag. 337). Un- 
fortunately, owing to the loss of Antisthenes’ 
treatise On Words, we are unaware how these 
statements should be interpreted. Conceivably, 
they imply no more than Plato (Tfuicrt. 201 E) and 
Aristotle {Met. viii. 3) assert. On the other hand, 
it is cerljiin that, througli tlie peculiar notions 
about evidence entertained in tlieir law-courts, 
committees of the popular assembly (cf. R. J. 
Bonner, Koideme in Athenian Courts, Chicago, 
1905), the Athenians had long been familiar 
with forensic dialectic, as Aischylus’ Orestes 
(468 n.c.) suflices to show. Furthermore, at the 
time when the other Greek arts reached their 
zenith (c. 440 H.C.), rhetoric, the words, 

bad flourished for a generation in Sicily, under 
Corax of Syracuse (c. 465 B.O.); and Gorgias, ao- 
oompaniod by one of its chief exponents, Tisias, 


hatl impressed tlie Athenians with it, on the 
ocea.siori <if the licontine embassy (427 B.C.), when 
Antisthenes was a lad of seventeen. The future 
Cynic leader became a pupil of Gorgias, and then 
taught rliotoric before joining the Socratic circle. 
And, while it is likely that the opideictic ‘display,* 
entitled the (Umtroversy between Ajax and Odysseus 
for the Arms of Achilles, belongs to a later period, 
the list of the writings of Antisthenes preserved by 
Diog. Laert. (vi. 15 f.) proves that he was a prac- 
titioner, not only of rhetoric, hut also of dialectic, 
with its more or less subtle and verbal treatment 
of terms. In addition, one must recall that Greek 
oraUiry as a practical art, employing both rhetoric 
and dialectic, dates from Gorgias (cf. F. Blass, 
Vie attisehe Beredsamkeit v. Gorgias bis zu Lysias, 
Leipzig, 1868, p. If.), and that, as a result of the 
development or their polity, whicli made him who 
* is master of the stone on the Pnyx ’ master of 
Athens ((if. E. A. Freeman, Jlistorieal Essays, 2nd 
scries, 1873, p. 128 f.), rlietoric and dialectic came 
to be of extreme utilitarian consecmence to the 
Athenians (cf. Isocrates’ review of his life-work, 
Or. XV. 295 f.). Language was now a potent 
weapon, and the study of terms indispensable. 
Acc<»rdingly, we arc forced to eoneliuh*. that, what- 
ever slight Antisthenes and his fellows may have 
put upon ‘science,’ ‘learning,’ and ‘liultiiro’ at 
a later time, when engagetl upon tlieir ethical 
‘mission,’ the founder of th<i Cynic niovenient was 
edu(;atcd in a ‘scienlilic’ atmosphere, and knew 
tlu3 necessity for technical discipline in the ‘art of 
words.’ No doubt, the studies of Protagoras, 
Proditms, and Hippias, in etymology, synonymy, 
and the like, were little more than beginnings in 
the abstractions of grammar; and, obviously, the 
science of Logic was even less advanced, the imtnro 
of negative propositions esiieiu’ally oftering insoluble 
problems, whence the vogue of the Sophistic 
clc.nchus. Y(d/ the Sophistic influence upon the 
‘imperfect’ Socr.atics is so pervasive that, before 
he repaired to Socrates at last, Antistlumes must 
have tieen carried awav by it. The jibes of Plato 
{Phado, 101 l)f.(?); licp. ii. 372 1), v. 454 A(?); 
Thcat. 155 E; Soph. 251 B,‘2,30D; Philcb. 14 !)(?)), 
Aristotle (il/c/. iii. 2(?), iv, 29, vii. 3 ; Tup. i. 11), and 
others {e.g. Cicero, ad Attie. xii. 38) would seem to 
indicate that Antisthenes and the rest either re- 
lap.sed into ‘sophistical’ ([nibbling in thoory, or 
failed to keep step with the eontiuniiorary advance 
of scientific inquiry. For, twen if Xcuoplion’s tes- 
timony to the acquirements of Antisthenes {Symp. 
iv. 41 f.) Ixi suspect on aciiount of his evidtmt Oynic 
leanings, the references of Plato {Cratyl. 389 f. (?) ; 
Philcb. 44 C; cf. K. Barlen, Antisthenes tt. Platon, 
1881 ; K. Urban, IJebcr d, Envdhmmgen d. Philos, 
d. Antisthenes in d. platan. Bchrifien, 1882 ; K. 
DiiTuiiiler, Almdemika, Giessen, 1889, p. 148 f.), the 
[lartial admission of Aristotle v. 29), his serious 
refutations {de Soph. El. xx. ; Rhet. ii. 24), and the 
remark of (hcero {dc Nat. Dear. i. 13) warrant the 
probable inforeiK^e that, wliile Antisthenes had 
once known hotter, and still posed as a disciple 
of Bocrates (this would be Plato’s view), he had 
reverted to the empiricism of Gorgias, and liml 
falhm thence into theoretical sceptici.sni, reganling 
‘science’ as negligible except for purposes of direct 
utility, as with Hippias— had become, in short, a 
‘harharian.’ In a word, although they started 
from the Socratic insistence iinoii definition, the 
Cynics never reached tiieoretieal solutions ; in fact, 
they regarded them as impossible, perhaps even 
os worthless. 

Rememboring, then, that Logic had no inde- 
pendent existence, the little that we know of Cynic 
logic may be traced to Socrates for its primary 
impulse, and to the Sophists, especially Gorgias 
and Hippias, for its content. The eflbrt of Socratec 
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to delinc the ideal Good, to replace a physical or 
cosmological hy a logical had not rcacdied 

complete success (of. Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9. 14, iii. 
8. 3, i. 3. 2). It wa.s an asjiiration rather than a 
final achievement. TJie problems therefore were : 

(1) to formulate a definition carrying universal 
validity; (2) to state its content ; (3) to explain 
how mail might realize it in life. Such fragments 
of Cynic logic as wo have are remnants of a 
theoretical eH'ort connected with the fir at problem ; 
Cjrnic ethics, a practical reply to the uccond and 
third. The former reprc.sent.s a reversion to the 
Sophists; the latter follows mainly from umlue 
emphasis upon, and isolation of, one aspect of the 
person of Socrates, lilh^d out probably, as regards 
its inconsi.stent univiiisalism (cosmopolitanism), by 
elements drawn chictly from the teaching of 
Ilippias. 

Turning to the logical side, then, we find that 
for Antisthenes a satisfactory deliiiition must be 
the statement of the essence of a thing. Ihit, 
seeing that things consist of i)arts, the only dci- 
finition practicable would be a description of these 

E arts as actual components of a whole (cf. Plato, 
oph. 251 f.). Accordingly, the thing itself, being 
simple, Is indefinable ; it may bo named, but the 
name tells nothing of the essential reality ((d. 
Aristotle, Met. i. 3). Diogenes i.s reported to Iiavc 
said, when Plato Mas talking to him about ‘ideas* 
and using the terms ‘tableness’ and ‘cupness,* ‘1 
SCO a table ami a cup, but 1 see no “ tableness” or 
“ cupness ” ’ (1 )it)g. Tiuert. vi. 55 ; cf. Plato, Varmcn. 
132 B). 'rimt i.s, according to Cynic epistemology, 
general ideas exist solely in the mind, individual 
things alone are real. iMiis is the carlie.st distinct 
expression of Nominalism. Logically, it results 
in the conclusion that no judgments are permissible 
except judgments of identity. ‘Man* and ‘good’ 
are mflercnt from one another. You cannot pre- 
dicate * good ’ of ‘ man ’; you <!an say merely, ‘ man 
is man,’ ‘good is good’ (cf. Plato [?], llipp. Maj. 
304 A ; Grotc, op. cit. ii. 47). This hul iiii mediately 
to the assiM’tioii, put into the mouth of Dioiiyso- 
dorus by Plato {P^athyd. 286 II), lhat contradiction 
(or error) cannot occur, tf so, tlui paradox iasuc.s 
that false and contradictory proj)OHitions are im- 
po.ssible, whi(!h implies, in turn, that all propositions 
are etiually true. As the question of logical ‘ form,* 
to which such reasoning might apply, in the seiuse 
that ‘ form * docs not guarantee trutli, had not yet 
been considered independently, the Cynics meant, 
probably, that predicates, because applicable to 
many sulqocts, could not be attached more ex- 
clusively to one than to another. But we are able 
only to coniecturo as to this (cf. Plutarch, atlv. 
Culut, lllUCf. [ed. Bernardakis, vol. v. p. 45 f.]; 
Plato, Par men. 1,30 f.). In any event, however, it 
is evident that the conclusion of the matter is in 
the Sophistic vein. Objects, Mdien ‘composed’ 
of single factors, may bo defined. Simi)le objects 
(‘ultimates’), being perceptible only to sense, are 
.susceptible of nomenclature, but are unknowable as 
such. The distinction hero raised — really betMcen 
percepts and concepts — is valid enough. But the 
inference of Verbalism, instead of carrying out a 
logiiuil and ejdstemological analysis, Icails hack to 
Sophistic scepticism which, once more, is hardly 
distinguishablo from Sensationalism (cf. Aristotle, 
Met. iii. 5). The Cynic.s thu.s seize the negative 
element in the Socratic dialectic process towards 
definition, but omit the positive. As a consequence, 
they entangle themselves in a jiaradoxical inquiry 
such as tliat typilied l)y Alfred do Musset’s ques- 
tion — ‘Lo eceur humain do (pii, le eonir hunmin 
de quoi?’ (ef. A. Ed. Chaignet, Jiisi. dc la psych, 
des Grecs, i., Paris, 1887, p. 189 f., note 4; Grotc, 
op. cit. i. 168 f., note 1). 

(6) Procfica/.— The ethical doctrines of the 


Cynics may be traced to the coalescence of scveial 
elements; and very probably this is more tniilcnt 
now than it Mas to the Cynics lliemselv(‘s in their 
period of transition. But the numerous stories 
related about tlieir leaders (for the sake of the 
and the scantiness of the documentary 
evidence, render a (lisj>assionate account very 
dillieiilt. Still the following eon.stitucnt factors, 
at least, can bo traced M'itli some certainty: (1) 
Socrates, the plain, ‘ eomuion ’ man, sturdy ainl 
independent; (2) the Eleaticism of Antisthenes’ 
teacher, Gorgias ; (3) the ‘return to nature’ of 
Hippias and Euripides ; and (4) the momentary 
exigencies of daily life in Athens and in Hellas. 

(1) The Cynics descend from the Xeiiophontic, 
not the Platonic, Socrates (cf. S. Bibbing, Ueber 
d. Verhdltym ztoMmi d. Xenoph. u. Platon, 
licrichteii ub. d. Pcrsvnluhkcit u. d. hehre d. 
Hokrates, Up.'^ala, 1870; E. Diimmler, loc. cit.j and 
Antisthcnica, Halle, 1882). This is the Socrates 
who, as M'e saw above, made independemre an 
attribute of godhead (ef. Xeiiojdi. il/c/a. i. 6). 
Yet, for him, asceticism Mas a means lo an end 
(cf. Xenoph. Cyn. xiii.), not an on<l in itsidf, as it 
became M’ith the Cynics. Tlic endurance M'bicli 
he praised Mas no unusual or new thing ; it relale<l 
to onlinary life, ami, naturally, Iiad been accentu- 
ated by the early ‘proverbial’ moralists (e.y. 
Hesiod, 02>p. I)i. 287 f., 411 f.). Quickened hy 
moral sincerity, Socrates proteste*! against the in- 
dignity put on labour ; as a ‘friend of tlio common 
folk’ (Xenoph. Mem. i. 2), he held work to bo more 
honourable than idleness (i6. iii. 8. 9, 10). It was 
this side of bis character that atlracted Antis- 
thenes, and produced in the disciple a ]iarody of 
the master’s temperate protest against the ener- 
vating habits of the luxurious city. 

(2) But, along.sido of this morali/ed ‘common 
sense,’ a distinct theoretiiial element oj)erat(‘<l, of 
M'liicb the Cynics wore, in a May, unconseious. 
Socrates had taught that virtue is a ‘science’ 
(Aristotle, Pth. Xic. iii. 8. 0), meaning thiirehy 
that virtue was communiiahle. Now, although 
Gorgias dismissed metaphysical speculations about 
Being, and thus showed that the ‘science’ could 
not DO concerned with ‘nature,’ lie hinted, hy 
implication, at an internal (rational) One. ’Phat 
i.s, his arynmmita ad hominem emphasized the 
honfw. Accordingly, althongli he denied what he 
hold to ho an unconditional object out of relat ion 
to self, he still left self as the One, even the 
unexplored One. This survival of Eleatic doc- 
trine reapneared in the Cynic interpretation of the 
7 >o.vi<we siQO of Socratic teaching : couroge, ju.sticj*, 
wisdom are identical — they are knoAvh*dge ; or, as 
Aiitisthenes put it theologically, the gods are 
many Kard v6povy they are One /card (fnxnv. Beason, 
the organ of this knowledge, is the j>rerogative, 
not <)l metif but of mankind (cf. Diog. I.acrt. vi. 
105; Xenoph. Mem. i. 2. 19; Plato, Mcnoy 71; 
Aristotle, Pol. l. xiii. 10). Beason lM!8t<>ws the 
poM'er ^oirr0 bfiCKciv. If incommunicable Uieoreti- 
t:iilly, at all events liy means of the current educa- 
tion, it can 1)0 recognized and liberated in j)ractical 
activity. In short, WUl becomes the content of 
the ‘ science * of the sole Good — virtue. As against 
Platonic absolutism, with its aristocratic tendencies, 
which separate men from each other, the Cynics 
assert a democratic unity. They admit a prag- 
matic universal in tlie shape of a j>laii of life. 
Thus olKcio^ Xdyos came hy essential e.onteiit, despite 
iiominalistie logic (cf. Diog. Jjaert. vi. 12, 103). No 
matter what the theory, essence could be exhibited 
— in overt conduct. 

(3) The Cynics preached a ‘return to nature’ 
a.s an escape from social convention with its ills. 
Here they stood in lino M'ith Hippias and Euripides. 
Man ought to be self-sullicient. They meant by 
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t\»i8 that there is a human * nature,* beyond the 
accidents of citizenship, language, and oven race 
(Eurij). frag. 1050), an<l that civil institutions arc 
unjiistiliable because they interfere with the cul- 
tivation of this <()niin()n possession. As iiipuias 
said ; ‘ All of you avIio are h<;re present I reckon 
to be kinsmen and friends and fellow-citizens by 
nature, and not by law ; for by nature like is akin 
to like, whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and 
often comiiels us to do many things which are 
against nature* (Plato, Protag. 337); or, as Iso- 
i-rates put it; ‘Athens . . . has brought it to 
oass that the name “ Greek ” should be thought no 
longer a matter of race but a matter of intelli- 
gence’ {Or. iv. 60). Hence Cynic cosmopolitanism. 
The Cynics proposed to realize this unitary ‘nature* 
hv denuding tbeinsclves of wants, by eschewing 
obligation to the ‘ re.sources of civilization.* Sim- 
plicity, temperance, ability to fend for self, were 
to bo the means to this end. Hence their an- 
archism. 

(4) Even before the Peloponnesian War, the 
Hellenic world had grow'n cons(;iou8 of new dis- 
placements, and the course of the struggle a<*ccnt- 
uated this condition. The iroXiTtla lacked the 
flexibility nccd(;d to meet the transition. Con- 
sequently, men be{;anie aware increasingly of 
a separation between the organiztHl State and 
transient society (< f. G. A. and W. H. Simcox, 
Deinosthenes and ypsrhines ‘ On the Crnwnr,* 1872, 
p. Ixviif.). As has been said above, the citizen 
no longer found absorbing vocation in his citizen- 
slup : loyalty W'as on the wane, llcsides, the war 
i)ro<luced special cllccls of its own. The unity <>f 
Hellas ami the independence of the rival cities 
proved to bo iiicompalible ideals ; the gulf between 
rich and poor yawned wider ; the itch for personal 
recognition brought disregard of social responsi- 
bility ; and numerous men ‘without a country* 
roamed over all Grce(;e (cf. Isocrates, Pp. ix. 10). 
The system of education had forfeited the con- 
fidon(;c of many (cf. Isocrates, Or. xiii. 202 f., xi. 
230f., X. ‘208f., XV. 84f., 259f.), while, on the 
other hand, the people w'^ere untouched by Ibe 
things of the spirit (cd. Isocrates, Or. xi. ‘230, 
ii. 23 f., viii. 101 r., xv. 168 f.), as, indeed, Aristotle 
asserted later {Kth. Nic. i. 6. 3). Every one was 
finding fault with his neighbour; the elliciency of 
democratic government w'as in doubt. These 
grave matters were at once the incentives to, and 
the immediate objects of, the Cynic ‘mission.* 
Unfortunately, hindered doubtless by the temper 
of the time, the Cynics, w'ho surpassed all in 
fearlessness, ai*pear to have eiiiplo 3 'cd no w'e.apon 
more potent than contentitms abuse, and to have 
prescribed no nmicdy more practicable than an 
imjiossiblo renuiicialion. llettcr known to the 
masses than any other teachers, their exfrava- 
gaiKiC and licence rendered them easy marks for 
ridicule and resentment, so that the seriousness of 
the evils which they attacked legitimately was 
oversh.idowed by the bizarre conduct of the critics. 
Eew', if any, constructive results were accomplished 
ill the 4th cent., as the state of affairs umlcr 
Eubulus (354-338 B.C.) serves to show (cf. Iso- 
crates [r. .353 11 . C.], Or. xv. 270 f.; J. Beloch, 
Die fitfisehe Polifik seit Perikles, Leipzig, 1S84, 
p. 173 f.). These influences, then, probably along 
Avith others, now irrecoverable, moulded the Cynic 
ethics. 

Although the Sonhist was a rexv^pd^os, the 
teacln'i- of a practical ‘ art ’ — and Gorgias belonged 
very distinctly to this type -a man of Antisthenos* 
quality, wlien dcllecleil by Socrates, could easily 
pi(‘k holes in Sophistic practi(;c (cf. Plato, 6'opA. 
250 A); he and, more cinphatiiwilly, his follower, 
Diogenes, might retain portions of the Gorgian 
method (cf. Aristotle, lihet. iii. 17. 7), the temper 


never. Seeking reputation and gain, the Sophists 
could not bo entirely disinterested (cf. Xonoph. 
Cf/n. xiii.). Perforce thev had to adapt tliemselves 
to popular tastes ; and Gorgias, conspicuously, 
seems to have conformed himself to current pre- 
indices ; in like manner, Hippias’ ideal of a union 
between the Greek States, just hceause it was not 
original with him, serves to illustrate a similar 
tendency. Sucli pliability, amounting often to 
hollowmcH.s, revolted Antisthenes, Avhen contact 
with Socrates had converted him. The times 
appeared to call for sterner stuff. It was not 
enough to suggest moral notions by elegant dis- 
coiir.ses; proselytes must ho secured. Tmlejiend* 
enco was needed above all else ; and this could bo 
justilied on condition that a man found his i<leal 
purposes within hitnself (cf. Eiirip. Troad. 988 ; 
Plato, Rep. ii. 3G6JC). Thus the Cynics came to 
regard virtue, not as good, hut as the Good, and 
this as an implicit quality inherent in manhood, 
made explicit in the ‘ wise man ’ (i.e. Socrates 
universalized by Cynic pragmatism) ; for without a 
universal there could be no philosophy (cf. Plato, 
Parnien. 136). Mo matter at wliat cost, the 
‘sage* must develop and guard this i)ossession 
(cf. Cicero, de Ojf. i. 41), for on it depended the 
one grejit issue of life -self-suflicicncy. Every- 
thing must ho sacrificctl for it ; iiuleeu, this com- 
plete sacrifice w'as reganled as the cssem;e of 
virtue. On the other hand, vice was tlio sole 
evil; and the intermediate values of life, high 
or low, positive or negative, — wealth, position, 
health, poverty, shame, sickness, even death, — 
were wholly inditreront. Thus stdf-control im- 
plied, not the moralizing of human relations, hut 
their total eradication, because they are invita- 
tions to weakness or to submission (cf. Diog. 
Laert. vi. 03). So the Cynie.s came to ‘exceea* 
the nature at Avhich they had arrived ; the sub- 
jective tendency overpowered tluMii. And there 
are signs that, like tlie Stoics afterwards, they 
wavered liere (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 2, 6, 13, 30, 31, 
63, 72) ; yet tlieir professed ideal w'as to possess 
no home, no city, to be beggars and w'anderers 
(cf. ib. vi. 38). For man coinprehends by nature 
what is just and true (cf. ib. vii, 53), and this 
internal nature is to be set free as against the 
laAV or conv4aition of society. The declaration of 
Hippias (Plato, Protag. 357 D), transmuted now 
into a 4fv<ris drOpuirbrj, is elevated into tlie^ singlo 
principle capable of moral authority. The insight 
of the ‘ wise man,’ won by renunciation, becomes 
the supremo te.st ; and, according to its judgment, 
all laAvs, institutions, and arrangements of society 
are found arbitrary and harmful. They hamper 
and enslave true manhood ; for, morally viewed, 
men are free, and therefore equal, just because 
they pos.sess a sjiecific virtuous nature in their oavu 
individual right. Gonscqiiently, man is able to 
realize the Good only if he renounces them. 
Soci(5ty is the great Sophist (cf. Plato, Rep. 
492 A); it renders evil absolute; therefore it is 
infinitely better to he an uneducated beggar than 
an educated echo of ‘civilization.* Thus the 
Cynics desert their theoretical Nominalism, and 
fall into the old paradoxes resultant upon tho 
(diwli between personal ideal and social oppor- 
tunity. Casuistry (their species of sophistry) 
marks them for its oAvn, ana antitheses displace 
reasoning. As always, their anarchism ends in 
communism, for, without fraternity, liberty and 
equality are but barren words. The socio- 

{ lolitical indecision and helplessness of Hellas 
ed to this extreme conclusion. An ulterior j>rin- 
ciple, the innate prerogative of simple manhood, 
came to l>e viewed as the only escape from con- 
temporary evils. This indilFerence of the Cynics 
to |K)litical, social, and domestic obligations led, of 
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course, to antinomianism (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 12). 
Curiously enough, however, they aid not advocate 
quietisiu (cf. F. W. Tlussell, Marcus Aurelius and 
the Later Stoics y 1910, p. 6lf.) as a result of their 
iioiicunforniity and repudiation. The Cynic ‘ mis- 
sionary ’ hecaine a familiar figure, and he lived in 
face of the puhlic. Like Crates, he was a ‘ door- 
opener’ (I>iog. Laert. vi. 86), but he seeins, as a 
rule, to have been taken more jocularly than seri- 
ously. Nor is this wonderful. Strange as it may 
appear, the besettin;^ sins of Athenian character 
—vanity and self-suniciency— found a new incarna- 
tion in the cerusoriousness and self-advortiscnient 
of some Cynics. As a matter of fact, they had 
not investigated morality with due care, and .so 
they could not deliver themselves from paradox. 
For, after all, consistent Cynicism is tantamount 
to a confession of failure. Deny the existence of 
the problem, as the Cynics did in relation to 
Athenian economic conditions, for exam nle, and — 
you have solved it 1 * Vanity of vanities, saitli the 
[ircacher, ‘ all is vanity ’ ; whereas the greatest 
of vanities is apt to be the preacher himself. 

It is iiossible, and too easy perliaps, to judge 
Cynicism as the temporary exaggeration of a 
clique, lint, after all, it dealt with the immortal 
things of life, and in later times left its mark upon 
ancient thought; Epictetus could idealize even 
Diogenes [Diss. iii. 24). An overwhelming per- 
sonality like Socrates transmutiis the llnid ten- 
dencies of his epoch, and outpaces the average 
man. Nevertheless, Socrates was of his age, and 
could not escajie its limitations. Antistbenes and 
his followers started from this temporary fac-tor, 
and, by confining the Socralic doctrine to it, im- 
pre.ssed the ordinar;^ mind. Iludely enough, 
perhajis, they proved that Greece still had a 
conscience. They exercised the magisterial and 
reproving function (cf. Epictetus, Diss. ii. 21), 
cni])ha,siziiig the force and conviction, thougli not 
the dignity and sublimity, of the master; yet this 
very bias freed them from the sordid passions of 
self-interest which so afflicted their contemporaries 
(cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 85 f.; Xenoph. Symp. iv. 34 f.). 
As their denunciation of slavery showed, they had 
a glimpse of a sublime idea, and were enabloil con- 
se(|U(?ritly to cnt(?r a splendid protest against the 
otiose roiiipromises and superficial conformitic.s of 
the day. And, if their zeal outran ilisc.retion, or even 
ilocency, it must be recalled that they were bred 
of a society which lived in puris naturalibus to a 
degree incom]>rehonsiblo by ns; that, by insistmice 
u])on the moral smiiilicance of much that had l>cen 
deemed non-moral, they aired quc.stions to which 
otherwise Aristotle’s saving common sense might 
never have been applied (id. e.g. JCth, Nir. x. 6). 
As a result, they paveil the w ay for the conclusion 
that virtue is not a theory, but a spiritual state — 
it is dynamic over against the trivial. Their 
defence of a thesis doubtless blurred their vision 
of the seminal iiersonality of the ‘wi.se man.’ 
Notwithstanding, they dia make the ‘sage’ the 
moral norm, ana thus gave the first hint that ‘the 
“Keturn to nature,” so far from iin])lying rever- 
sion to animalism, and the reduction of man’s 
needs to the level of the beasts, was found to 
involve fundamental difVerentiation of reasoning 
man from the uiirea.son of the brute or the inertia 
of matter, to jdaco man on a unique spiritual 
plane, and eventually to summon him fruin indi- 
vidual isolation to conscious brotherhood with 
kind’ (G. H. llendall, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
to Himselfy 1898, p. xlvi). Driven by a fheory 
which spelt failure, the Cynics could not per- 
ceive these great issues ; but ideals, wdiose end is 
not yet, originated with them. 

8ce also Casulstry, Cykenaics, Meoarians, 
Nko-(Jynics, Socrates, SoniisTS, Stoic.s. 


Litkraturk Hn addition to the works nicntloned in the tt xl). 
— Ueberwegr-Heinze, GnmdnM li. (Air/i. d. Vhilus. 
icives a coinplfto summary of the toclinuial liUraturc ; see §7* 
for the primary and secoiuiary Bources lor the luBtory of Creek 
philosopliy ; g8, for literature on the pre-philosophiVal period 
of Creek culture ; § 37, for litemtiire ou t he Cynics hpccific.illv. 
For the KnirliBh reader the best work is still E. Zeller, 
Socrates and the Socratic Schools, Enjf. t.r, Umdon, ISSS, and 
Huccessive reprints; W. Windelband, Hist, of Anc. Vhilo- 
Sophy, Enjif. tr., London, 18l>U, Ls also verj^ valnahle ; the inoHt 
brilliant and readable account of the CyiiicH is to be found in 
Th. Goniperz, Greek Thinkers, En^f. tr. vol. 11., Ix>nd<>n, 

\yith special reference, as a rule, to the social, political, and 
literary environment, the following works may be added ; 
T. C. Finlay son, lissays. Addresses, and , Lyrical Transla- 
tions, London, 18S):i, p. 194 f.; P. Girard, J/liduc. athin. au 
et au ivf siede avant Je.8us-Chiist‘\ Parin, 18!U ; O. Apelt, 
BeUr. z. Gesch. d. gr. Bhil., Leipzi^f, 1891 (the essay on CoHino- 
politanism in Antiquity) ; R. H. Hammond, Pulit.' Institutions 
of the A71C. Greeks, f,oudon, 181).^; A. Croiset, Hist, dc la 
litt. grccqtte, tom. iv. [I’tirls, I'.MtO] pp. 80 f., 240 f.; P. 
Decharme, La CVifb/ufl des traditions rcligUvscs chez les 
Grees, qU'.., Paris, 1004, p. 21 7 f.; R. Hirzel, her Dialou: ein 
UterarhUt. Versuch, i., Leipzig, jSnS; M. Clerc, Lcs Mkdmes 
athtUiiens ‘ Etude tnir la conditian legate, la situation moraae et 
le rOle social et econuinique dvs ctrangers domicilii's n Aihlncs, 
Paris, 1803 ; H. Francotte, De la Condition des ctrainiers dans 
les cites yrecques, Ixmvain and Paria, 1003 ; H. Siili^wick, Lec- 
tures on the Philos, of Kant, eto., lyindon, 1005 (the es-iay on 
the Sophists) ; Ed. Schwartz, OharaklerkOpfe d. not dm Lit., 
2nd series, Leipzijf, 1010, p. If. WknLEY. 

CYRENAICS. -The name given to a school 
of thinkers founded at Gyrene, a Greek colony 
on the northern coast of Africa, towards llio be- 
ginning of the 4th century ILC. It is oiu^ of the 
earliest attcnipf s — and ]>erhaps the most I horough- 
going — to ba.se tlie conduct of life on the imrsuit 
of the individiuirs pleasure. The fouiult.'r of the 
school was Aristippus. He came to Alliens to li(?ar 
Socrates, whom ne revenmei'd lo the end of hia 
life (Diog. ii. 65, 76), and whose scholar, in spite 
of the dillerences belw emi them, he always avowed 
himself to be [ih. 74). 8ociatc.s would never really 
have accejded the pursuit of more piTsomil jileMsure 
as the end of life ; indecsl, in ( he Mciuortthilia 
(ii. 1), XciKqdion ^dves us an account of a keen 
dispute between him and Aris(i]»pns on this very 
point. Yet the ‘juipil ’ miglit fairly have claimed 
to icMich noMiirig inconsisiiuit wifJi liis master’s 
fumlamcntal principles. Socratc.s, in fact, while 
claiming that man’s rational life lay in (he .search 
after wTiat W'as truly good, had yet left nnd(‘ter- 
niincd W'hat this inn* good might be (.see Sidgw'ick, 
History of Klhiis, up. 24, 31). 'J’ho (’yrenaics 
argucif that it could be found in nothing but 
plcasurCy which was (he one thing manifestly de- 
sirable, and wliich all creatures, unless perverted, 
did desire and choosi* (Diug. ii. 87, 88, 89). 

Tliis ethical duel rim; seems to ha\ e been closely 
connected with their general view'— derived ju tibably 
from Protagoras- that the iinlividual was liini(,ed 
to a knowdcilge of his ow n sensations. A man could 
know only w hat ai)pcarcd to him, not what things 
were in themselves, nor even what they aj)j)earcd 
to others; and there was thn.s apjiHicnlly no 
po.s.sibility of a rational as.scrtion tliat ariylliiiig 
was noble or not in il.sclf. All conhl know of 
‘ goodness ’ was what wui-s ulea.'^uraltJe 7/.v (Diog. 
ii. 92, 93 ; 8ext. Kinpir. a(h\ Math. vii. 191-2(.K)). 
There was tliiis no room for the Gyrcmucs to admit 
fundamental diUbrences of qnalily in jilc/isure ; and 
thi.s, it would seem, they fully realizeil. One 
pleasure was no whit he((er (ban nnollier (Diog. 
li. 87), nor could the source from which it .sprang, 
however ba.so that iniglit he calltsl, make any 
diircrcnco to its worth (?V>, 88). In this they were 
profoundly at variance with Plato and Aristotle, 
w'ho l)oth argued for absolute? stamlards of value 
and of truth, sUndards going beyond the mcro 
opinions of indivhlual men (e.i/. IMato, llcpub. 
blc. vi. ad jin. \ Arist. Mrfitph. bk. iii. c. 5. llj()9‘S 
Eth, Eir, bk. i. c. 8. 1099“)* The famous dis- 
cu.ssion in tlio Philchvs (36 (’ f.) as to the possi- 
bility of a distinction between true and false 
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pleaHures, parallel t/O that between true and false 
opinions, is in all probability written with an eye 
to the Cyreiiaic ]^os^tion. ft is of great interest 
also to note that this initial scepticism of theirs 
led the Cyrenahs to turn asi<le from scientific 
iiKiiiiry into Nature, as from useless speculation 
(Diog. ii. 92). 

The anecdotcM told of Aristippus and his biting 
wit give a vivid commentary on his theory. Ills 
seems to liavc been one of ‘ the great experiments 
in life’ that the (<rcek philosophers were not 
afraid to make, llesolutc, daring, and self-con- 
trolled, on one side it recalls the great Soc-ratic 
tradition of unswerving obedience m practice ‘ to 
that argument which seemed the best,* and even the 
Socratic scorn for non-essentiuls ; *it was better 
to bo a beggar than a dunce ; if the first had no 
inonej^, the second had no manhood ’ (ib. 70). Hut 
there is a sinister side as well. Aristipjms will take 
anything ho can get from Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. *I went to Socrates when I wanteil 
knowledge, I come to you when 1 want money’ 
(ib. 78). He does not demand constancy from 
his mistresses; what did it matter to niin if 
others sailed in his ship (ib. 74)? Money and 
what money could get are not to be shnrined, but 
used, and used freely. The evil lies in lieiiig bound 
by our pleasures, not in enjoying them (ib. 75 ; 
Stobicus, Floril. 17, 18). Let them bo as vivid as 
possible — the ‘calm* so near indifference, after- 
wards advocated by the Kpicureaiis, is scorned 
as nothing better than sleep (Diog. ii. 89) — 
but let them not defeat their own object by fetter- 
ing the mind (ib. 66, 67). The ‘smooth motion’ 
of the (’yrcnaic pleasure was always motion, but 
the rippling motion of a great sea which should 
never bo roused into storm, 'riiough ciriuimstances 
may, prevent the wise man from obtaining this 
always, yet he will be able to attain more of it, and 
in a more intense form, than any one else (ib. 90, 91). 
Aristi]»pus himself was always famous for his easy 
mastery over all eircnmstances, prosperous and 
a«l verso alike ; and the line of Horace (Ep. I. xvii. 24) 
that pictures him ‘at peace in the present, yet 
striving for greater things’ (* Tentante/m maiora^ 
fere •prai.sC7itibus eequum ’), gives us CyrenaicLsm at 
its best. 

The pressure of the practical problem, how to 
attaiu tnu maximum of individual pleasure, is shown 
in the divergencies of his successors. Hegesias 
felt the ineviluldo pain of life so keenly as to dis- 
believe in the possibility of anything desiirving the 
name of haj)i»iness (Oiog. ii. 94). The most that 
could bo hoped for by the wise man, acting for his 
own interest alone, as a wise man should, was to 
escape from sullcring, and tliis could be attained 
best by indilference to external things (ib. 95, 96). 
Here we reach a strange likeness to the Stoics 
and Cynics, and, straiigt!!* still, we find this leader 
of what purported to be the school of vivid per- 


sonal life called by the name of ‘Death’s Advo- 
cate,* and accused of luring men to suicide (ib. 86 ; 
Cic. Tusc. i. 88). 

Annikeris, at the cost of consistency, gave a 
gentler tone to the whole system. It is plain that 
the question between what might be called indi- 
vidualistic and altniistic hedonism, between the 
pleasure of oneself and the pleasure of others, was 
ctmiing to the front and pressing for solution. 
According to Annikeris, there were such thing.s of 
genuine worth as friendship and patriotism (wdiich 
llegesias hail denied). The wise man would suller 
for his country and still be equally liai)py, although 
ho got little pleasure from it, and pleasure alone 
was the end. The hapjjincss of another was not a 
reasonable object of choice, yet the wise man 
would endure for the sake of his friend (Diog. ii. 
96, 97). 

Theodoras, called ‘the Atheist,’ seems to have 
been the c.losest, both in keenness of intellect and 
in hardness of temper, to the original founder. 
Friendship ho dispensed with ; the foolish could 
not use friends, and the wise man had no need of 
them (ib. 98). There was nothing to ])e ashamed 
of in theft and adultery and sacrilege, provided 
one escaped the penalties (ib. 99). He seems to 
have dilhued slightly from Aristippus in that he 
felt the need of laying more stress on the attitude 
of the mind, and les.s on the (‘.xternal goods of 
chance as necessary for the well-being of man. 
I’hus he was led to say that the vital matters 
were not ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain,’ these in them- 
selves being iiidifibrcnt, hut ‘joy’ and ‘grief,* 
which in their turn depended on prudence and 
folly. This at least is the interpretation suggested 
by Zeller for a somewhat obscure passage in Diog. 
ii. 98, and it is certainly probable. 

About the time of the later Cyrenaics, Kpieiiru.s 
was developing a more subllo and clabornto ft>rm 
of the doctrine, and after tlie 3rd cent. li.c. we do 
not hear of Cyrcmaics as distingnislied from K)a- 
ctireans. See also artt IIkdonism and PiiiU)- 
soriiY (Greek). 

Litbraturb.— N o wriihiKS, othftr than fragmentary, of the 
Cyrenaics themselves are in exlsti'acc. Tnu chief ancient 
authorities are : Diof^enes Laertius, de (Uarnrunk, Philono- 
phonnn Vitijt, bk. ii. C.5-1U4, o. H, ‘Aristippus’ gor the etliical 
iloctrines of the school and tho character of Ai isLippusJ, I’aris, 
187S; Sextus Empiricus, mfremM MatfuunaticDn:, bk. vii. IDO- 
[for the metaphysical iK)8itionl, licipzijf, 1840. See also 
F. W. A. MuUacli, Fraifurmnta Philostophomm Grtxcortmi; ii. 
30711., Par'w, 1867; H. Ritter and L. Preller, Hhlorui Philo- 
svphicR Gr(je<'at, ‘ Cyrenaici,’ 204-213 U, Gotha, IS88; F. Ueber- 
weg, Gnindrvis der Gesch, dcr Philoi.'^, Uerliu, 1894-9S, i. 96 ft. ; 
E. Zeller, Socrates wnd the Socratio Sehoole (tr. Itciiiliel), ch. 
xiv. [very clear and thorough, with copious quotations and 
references),* London, 1808 ; jf. E. Erdmann, Grttndrise der 
Grech, drr Philos* llcrlin, 1895-96 (Eng. tr., IX)ndon, 1890), i, 
89 ff. ; H. Sidg^ck, Historf/ of £!thies,\. o.. ii. 55 2-4 f brief, but 
illuniinating], London, 1890 ; G. W. F. Hegel, Geachichte der 
PhUosophis, il. 1. c. 2. 0. ‘2 [the work of a master], JJerlin, 1833. 
W. Pater, in Marius the Ppicurran, London, 1885, gives inci- 
dentally a vivid though somewhat rose-coloured sketbh of the 
system. F. M. STAWELL. 
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DACOITY.— This term, which is derived from 
Hindi dakaitf * robbery belonging to an armed 
band,’ probably from aiihidt ‘to shout,* is now 
usually employed as an equivalent for brigandage 
(or, technically, the conspiracy of five or more men 
to engag(3 in an act of robbery, or tho actual com- 
luiHHion of such an ofi’cnce) arising from, or at least 
existing in, an unsettled condition of some of the 
mlmiiiistratiye districts in India. It is in thi.s 
Bcnso that it is used with regard to liurma. 


Originally, however, it referred to a much more 
definite and curious condition of society, in w’hich 
robbery with violence was not only an occupation 
but a religious and caste duty. Robbery was a 
hereditary profession, althougli tho ranks of the 
Daeoits were continually augmented from tho out- 
side. The system reached its greatest development 
in the Native State of Oudh (shortly before its 
incorporation within tho British Dominion in 
India), owing to tlie incapacity of its native rulers. 
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But it was also prevalent in nearly every Native 
State, and was encouraged by the rulers, wli(» 
shared in the proceeds of the robberies as the 
price of tlieir toieration. The Dacoits rarely coni- 
niitted their dei>redal ions near th<*ir native haunts, 
or even Avithin th<! State which harboured them. 
As their victims were usually strangers, tin? 
Dacoits Avt?re not the obje<ds or fear and hatred 
on the part of their neighbours, avIio were not, 
therefore, anxious to betray them to the authorities. 
Their raids were carefully planneil, and the mem- 
bers of an expedition made tlieir Avay to tlieir 
rendezvous singly or in small bands, disguised as 

S ilgrims or as holy Avater-carriers or as bullock- 
rivers. After carrying out their plans, they made 
their Avay back to their jungle fastnesses with 
almost incredible rapidity. As a rule, they pre- 
ferred to avoid bloodshed, but on occasion they did 
not scruple to take life. 

The Dacoits were usually of Ioav caste, and their 
smdal and religious customs Avero of a totiuiiistic 
character, exogamous marriage lieing the jiractice. 
Their raids were undertaken only when the omens 
were favourable, and after the exercises of religion. 
The deities of most of the Dac-oit clans or s«;pts 
were Kali or Devi (an axe sacred to her Ixung 
carried by Dacoifc leaders in Central India) and 
Sorruj Dcota (the sun -god). 

The Jiritish authorities in India made great 
eflorts in the decades preceding the middle of last 
century to stamp out the jiractice, hut, as it was 
rooteii in religion and so<‘ial custom as avoII as 
encouraged by misrule in Native Staf.e,s, the task 
Avas very severe ; and the evil c,ame to life again 
Avheii it had been ai»parently stamped out. Tint, 
Avith the final annexation of Oudli, its great strong- 
hold no longer proved a shelter for the robber 
jdans, and Dacoity since the Mutiny has been 
indistinguisliahle from local brigarnlage, to (he 
supnression of which the police arc ade<juate. 

^riie attitmie of tlio British autlioritics to 
Dacoity, as in the similar cases of Thuggee (sis? 
'rnAOS), affords an instance of interference Avith 
native religions and customs ; hut it brings out 
clearly the rationale of such action iii that the 
custom must be rticognizably of an anti-social and 
criminal character. 

liiTKaATi'KK.— J. Hutton, Popular Account of the Thugs and 
Dacoitjs, I^otifloii, Js&7 ; E. Balfour, Vyclopa-dia of Jmlia^, 
lx>ndon, 1SS5, i. 874. Sec also the literature uixU-r Thaum. 

John Davidson. 

DADO, DADOPANTHiS. — I. Umla (a.i>. 
1544 to 150,3) was liorn in Ahinadahad, of Brrihman 
parents. 11 is father, Lodi Hum, laid left his 
Sliastras ainl tmiijdc si*rvi( cs for trade Avith foreign 
parts. About the time of the Beformation in 
Europe and a little before Dadu’s birth, a Uefor- 
ination of Hinduism liad spread over all northern 
India, from Bengal to the Panjah, an<l south 
towards Bombay. Kabir, the founder of the 
Kabirp.anthis (f/.v.), had very thoroughly done a 
reformer’s work round Benares. IS^inak, from 
whom, under his ninth siujeessor, came the »Sik]is, 
had fought idolatry ami .superstition in the l^injab. 
The iiillucn(;e of these two spread far and wi<le, 
and liundre<ls of earnest souls Avero protesting 
against the grosser abuses in lliiiduisiii. 

Diida was early affected, and his religious con- 
victions led him f-o spend his life in preacliirig the 
Beformation doittrines over the midlands, lM*tAAX*eri 
Ahmadahml ami Delhi. lie lived for a fime in 
Sambhar, Avhere his monument is, and Avhere his 
coat and sandals are ke|)t as relics and worshinped. 
Amlier, the old capital of Jaipur, Avas Drnlu’s home 
for a time, Avhere a housi? (»f his folloAvers still 
flourishes, and in the ino<lcrii capital Ave have the 
heailquartera of the Nagas. Dada visited Delhi, 
and luul an inlervicAv with the famous Akhar. 
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Thereafter ho turned his hu^e toAvaidH tlu* 
making new disciples and strcngtlK'niiig liis (»l<i 
ones, among Avhojii Avere some nobles. .\f(n a 
year in Amber he went to Naraiiia, a villagi* :il»uut 
40 miles S.W. from the capital and S from Sainbli.n, 
and (hen* died in A.I). KiO.'I. 

Dadil h‘ft irrj «lisei{>les to (‘(mtimie the Avork 
among his many folhovers. His teaeliiiigs aie 
emlKMlied in the Bdm, a jioetic Avork of SUiK) 
verses. In its 37 chapters various religious sub- 
jects are, treated, such as: The Divine Tc.aelu'r, 
Uememhraiice, Separation, 4’he Meeting, 'I’lic Miiul, 
Truth, The (Jood, I'aith, Prayer. The llyniiis 
apnemled are set to musie, ami arc suitabfe for 
public and juivate worship. 

2 . Prom the Jjilui it ai»j)cars that Dfidu con- 
demned and icjecteil much tliat Avas iicav and fnlse 
in Hinduism, and Hint lu? n‘-discoveic<l and taught 
much (ruth about (hxl, mnn, and salvation. 

He rejeeted : (l)'rhe Vuhts and Qurnn as ulti- 
mate truth; (-) llu? Vcdmitic philosophy; (3) ril- 
iialisin and formalism ; (4) the corrupt priesthood ; 
(5) caa(,e ami caste m.-irks ; (0) idolatry; (7) tin* 
use of the rosary; (8) pilgrimages ami ccrcmoninl 
ablutions. (9) He HireAV neAv ligdit on the, trans- 
migration of the soul, holding that all possible 
re-births happen in man’s one life on earth. ’J’iie 
moods of mim.l and (he cjuality of actions give (he 
soul the birth of a fox, a goose, a pig, an ass.^and 
such like. (10) He held that tlie gods Siva, 
Visnu, and Brahma were only men wlio li.ul 
been canonized. 'I'hcir pictures* and slaliies had 
been ma<le ami iireservcd as ohjc<‘t lessons, to teach 
men (heir history. (11) il/uyd, the world, matter, 
Avas not evil iii itself. 'I'he had man made it 
<*vil by allowing it to lca«l bis mind away from 
Gml. Worldliness, and not the Avorld, is evil. 
(I‘2) Ho again and again says ; * I am not a flimln, 
nor a Musalimin. I belong to none of the six 
schools of philosophy. 1 love (ho merciful (fod.’ 

His iloctrines about (fod, man, ami salvation 
included the folloAving. 

* Komikc not tlio Ono (Jod. Komikc nil evil.' ‘I Imvo 
found that Hod Is the unc4mn};eal)I<>, I hi? inimornd, the fi'arlt sN, 
th<* Joy-ffivjng, the bcKt, the si'lf-cxislcnt, the iihiiinldy, Iho 
itcautiful, the Klorv-of-.ill, tlio jiurc, the nninin^fid, lliu unseen, 
tho inconiprehoutiiblo, iho indnite, Ihe kingly One.* *Ile is 
hrightnesH, elfulg».*nee, light, illuniiimtion, iM-rfeelioii.' ‘I ha\u 
Hindi* all things leaeh me of (Jod, and I know Unit He is im- 

laneiit In the universe with all its propertiea and eleinents.' 

Hod is the Creator. 

‘So powerful is tho Lord, that by ono word He crt?!i(ed ull.‘ 
His works arc woiidi-rlul, and cannot he fully undcrslond. 
III! alone do(?s all and gives pwwer to all. He Messes all Ills 
servant-H and is not proud.’ ‘lie erealeil ns utter a model lln 
had formed : of His plans, His wisdom, His works, no man e:in 
»‘e the limit.' ‘ Where nothing was. He m:ide ull ; and when lln 
wills it becomes noUiing. lieeomu us iiullung hefore Him, uint 
love lUm alone.' 

God i.s the Prcvrrrrr of all. 

'I incditatu on Him, who iireserves all.’ ‘ I adore the Para- 
brahma, the niisiirpassaMe. My (iod is the Holy ( Uie. I woisliip 
the pure and uiiimuged one.' 

Mail is a creature, ami made (u Avorshifi (hid. 

• AVhii is BO wretched as the man who jiersuudes on to Serve 
other godsV’ ‘Not for a moment even Id, IomI’s name ilcp.-irb 
from your heart.' ‘Al.v soul, if now (hon kiiowest not that 
God's name is the ehief good, tlion slialt repent and say, “ What 
a fool I was!”’ ‘The world is an oeeun of pain, God is an 
ocean of joy. Go to this ocean and forsake the useless world.' 

Oul.sciciicc .spnku clearly in Il.ulfi. 

'I have done very vvicliedly ; be not angry, O Lonl. Thon 
art the God of palienee. To Thy servant nil the hhiine helniign. 

1 have forsaken Thy service. 1 am a sinful servant. Tliere is 
no other like me so vile.’ * I sin in every uetion, I am unjust in 
evert tiling. I sin ugidnst Thee every moment. G Gixl, forgive 
my sin.’ ‘f am the only great sinner in the whole world. My 
siiiH are iiiflnile and countless.’ ‘ From the hegiiiiiing to (ho end 
•f my life I have done no good ; ignornnee. Hie love of the world, 
false pleasure, and forgetfiilneMS have held me.’ ‘ I linve lived in 
lust, ang(*r, suspieion, and have not called on Thy name. 1 have 
spent my life in hypocrisy and the sins of the BeivHes.’ ‘ I am 
iKMuid by many fetU-rs. My soul is helpless, i luinnot deliver 
myself. My beloved alone luin.’ ‘I tun a prisoner. Thou art 
my deliverer. Save me. G Ginl most iiierfitnl.’ ‘The evil is in 
my soul, my heart is fufl of passion ; reveal Thyself and slay all 
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mino enemios.’ * My soul is sorely afflicted, because I have for* 
gotten Thee, O God. 1 cannot endure the jiuln ; deliver me.' 

Dada knowR that it is sin which separates the 
soul from (iod. Tlio lofi;;oHt |M>ein in the Bdnl is 
called ‘ Soparalioii.’ It i.s tlie wail of a woman sick 
of love aini iiiaddciied by tlio jiain of separation. 

* I am full of love. I tfreatly ilesire Thee. O liord, my beloved, 
come an<l meet me ; now Im my time.' ' The wife, separated from 
her huetjAud, calls day an<l night, and is sad. I call iny God, 
mv God, vehciiuently thirsting.’ ‘ My whole soul calls as the 
ChdtragA My beloved, my beloved, 1 thirst for Thee, 1 long to 
see Thee. Fulfil my desire.' * O Chdtrag 1 Thy voice is sweet. 
Why is Thy l)ody so black 7 I am consumed of love. I call day 
and night, O Thou, O Thou.' ‘To whom shall the wife tell her 
paint liy whom send news to her absent one? Watching his 
return, her grief turns her hair white. ‘ As the opium-eater 
longs for his opium, the hero for war, the poor for wealth, so 
longs iny soul for Go<l.’ 

Dadfi had cast aside the VeddSt the gods, and all 
that men hold to bo the means of salvation. He 
found nothing in the past or in the 2)reHcnt, and 
so ho ruslies into the future and says : 

'When will Ho come? When \vill Ho come? My beloved, 
when will He reveal Himself? Sweet will He he t-o iiio. I will 
emltrace Him. Without Him I must die. Uody and soul will 
find joy when God reveals Himself.' 

Dadu knows from Ids w'ants what Hho meeting’ 
ought U» be and what ought to he revealed to him, 
and so ho C4ills on (lod to come as ‘the Divine 
Teacher,’ ‘the Deliverer.’ 

3. Dfulii’s disciples are orIIcjI Dddilpanthis (* they 
of the ])ath of Diidil ’). 'riicy exist in considerable 
nunihers and in two divisions. 


(^1) The Laymen, ‘the Faithful,’ *the Sennnfx.* 
These may marry, and follow any respectable trade 
or j)rof(?sslon. In thooiy they are supposed to have 
given up Hinduism. They ought to store their 
minds with the Bdntf aiid use their creed and 
prayora. Discipline is lax, however, aii<l so in 
jiraeticfi there are various stages of attainment. 
At times the connexion becomes very slender 
iruhuul, for a <Io1g to a begging sadhii is sulficient to 
maintain it. 

(h) The Friests, * the Esoteric,’ ‘ the Masters.* 
These are all monks, and keep up tlieir ranks by 
adoption from the hotter castes. They devote 
themselves to a religious life and to teaching the 
Bdni ; but this docs not prevent them from bearing 
arms, practising medicine, lending money, or from 
agricultural jmrsuits. Only 62 of Dlldd’s original 
disc.iples opened, mainly in Rfijpuiana, ‘doors of 
Dada’ {Dadvdrds) and adopted successors. Some 
of these ‘ seats ’ have prospijred in wealth and learn- 
ing, and some have almost passed away. They 

? reduced a g(X)«l deal of what, in relation to 
lindiiism, may bo callc<l Pr()l,es(4int Literature, 
written in verso, an<l in the common tongue 
(Bhdm). Frohahly iniicli of this has been lost, 
for it iuus never twen collected, printed, or trans- 
lated. 

TJie present distinctions arise not from difference 
in belief, but from locality and motles of life of the 
Dad Qpan tins. 

(1) The Khrdsn^i (‘the pure, ruling’). — The ‘seat’ 
of these is Naraina (Jaipur). Hero Ihulu <lie<l, and 
here lives his successor, tlie head of all the Diidu- 
panthis. They all contribute something to keep 
up the dignity of their head ; and here, once a year, 
a great gathering {Meld) is held. 

(2) The Ndgds (soldier monks). — Their name, 
from nagna (‘naked’), refers to the simplicity of 
tln^ir dress when they go to war. Tlicir founder was 
Sundra Das, a Raj out of liikunlr, who, scciim the 
value of the sword, Tbefore the Pax Britannica nlled 
the land, trained his followers to serve as mer- 
cenaries. There are at present about 20, 000 of 
them, in 9 camps, near the Jaipur larders, which 
they defend. Tlioy have fallen far behind in the 
motlcrn accompUshments of the soldier in drill ami 
arms. Tlu^y have only the sword, the shield, and 
the match-lock. They were faithful to England 

1 A birtl supjKMPd to <lrink only the rain from heavon. 


in the Mutiny. They are a fine class of men, and 
their training to read the Rani and to arms prevents 
them from falling into dissipation. 

(3) The Utradis. — ’rhese nave come from a gr«»at 
and prosperous ‘ school ’ in the Panjah. The 
founder was Baba Banwuri Das. These Dadu- 
panthis take to medicine and money- leru ling, and 
many of them are very rich. 

(4) The Virkat. — ’Iriese may not touch money, 
but have to live on the alms they get. 'riiey wear 
salmon-coloured (dotlies and devote themselves to 
study. They sehlom stay long in any place, but 
are guided by ‘^ain and water’ {i.e. food) in their 
movements. ‘Tlie Master’ has with him from 
one or two to many disciples — hoys whom ho has 
aclopted and whom he trains. The present writer 
has seen them travel about in as large a * school ’ 
as 160. They teach not only the Rawi, but also 
difficult Sanskrit books relating to Literature, 
I’liilosophy, and Religion. 

(.5) The Khakis ( ‘ ashes -co vered ’). — These D/ldfl- 

I iantlils aceentuate austerities, wear few clothes, 
lavo long coiled hair, and smear themselves with 
aslies. They usually go about in small eomjianies, 
and believe that, like the stream, they ket‘.p pure 
by (Minstant movement. 

4. The present condition of the Dddupanthis. — 
Hinduism, against which DadiT protested, has, in a 
modified fonn, found its way amoiif^t them again. 
It has come in by way of tlio intellect, and many 
arc Vedftntists. It has also come in by way of tlio 
heart, and many use the rosary, woi’ship the Bdnl 
as an idol, and prostrates themselves before tlie 
sandals and old clothes of Dada. 

Litkrattirk.— W. W. Hunter, 1G1\ London, 1886-87, vl, 
844, vu. 68, and artt. * Amber,' ‘ Naralua’ ; W. Crooke, Trihes 
and Cantes of the N.W. Prov. and Oudh, Calcutta, 1898, ii. 
238-289; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of /ndm, Ijoiidori, 1S96, 

f i. 618 f. ; J. C. Oman, Mystics^ Ascetics^ and Saints of India, 
.ondon, 1903, pp. 188, 189; A. D. Bannerman, Hajputana 
Census Rejn^rt, Lucknow, 1002, p. 47 f. 

John Traill. 

DAGAN, DAGON,— I. The Babylonian Dag&n. 

—In Bab. an<l Assyr. texts a god appears whoso 
name is written with the syllabic signs 1)A-(}A N. 
The objections of Jenson {Kosrnologie^ 449 ft.) to 
the phonetic reading of these signs have been set 
aside by the dise-overy of new texts in which gan 
receives a phonetic complement, e.g. Da-gan-na 
{Vordcras. Bihl. i. [1907] 231), and, in tlie Tell 
el-Amarna letters (Winckler, 1896, nos. 216, 216), 
Daga-an (without tho doterminatiyo for ‘god’). 
Wo ineet also Da-gan-ni, with a diftorent sign for 
ga 7 i (.lenseii, op. rit, 449; Jastrow, Bel. Bab. 137); 
and in one cose (Bezold, Catalogue, 1889- 

99, iv. 1482). 

In Babylonia, Dagfln first appears in personal 
names on tho obelisk of Manislitusu {c. 2400 R.C., 
Meyer), namely, Karib {Ti-Dagdn (A. v. 8), Gimil- 
Dagdn (A. xi. 15), and Iti-Dngdn (C. xvi. 7). The 
37tb year of Durigi, king of Ur, took its name from 
tlie building of the temple of Dagfln {Vordcras. 
Bill, i. 231). A king of Isin (2145 B.C.,. Meyer) 
bore tlie name of Jdin-Daqdn, and his son was 
IshmS-Dagdn. In the prologue to tho Code of 
Uammiirahi (iv. 27 f.) the king descrilies himsedf 
as ‘warrior of Dagfln, his begetter.* Dagfiii is 
mentioned in several otlier early Bah. insiTiptions 
(Jenson, op. cit. 449). A seal-cylinder published 
by do Clercq {Cglindrcs- orientaux, 1888, no. 246) 
bears the inscription ^T)agdn-abt, son of llmi- 
Dagdn, servant of Dagfln,’ and in the Ira-niyth he 
is mentioned along with Aim {KIB vi. [1900] 60, 
line 25). 

In Assyria this god first appears in the name of 
the king (p. 1900 B.C.). Itti-Marduk- 

balatu, an Assyrian ruler whoso dale eaiinot be 
deterniinwl, calls himself ‘ the chosen of Ann and 
’(Winckler, I7nfer^., 1889, p. 139). Ashur- 
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na^irpal (885-860 B.o.) call» himself ‘ilarlinjf of 
Anu and llagAn * (Layard, PI. 1, lino 1 ; WAI xvii. 
10-11). The eponyni for the year 879 n.i*. was 
namotl Daniin-hH-nA^ir {KIB i. 1.1889] ‘JOl). 
Shaiiishi-Adad (825-812 ll.C.)and Sargon (722 7or> 
n.n.) also mention Dagftn in (ioiiiiexion with Ann 
{K/n i. 175, ii. [1890] .39, 41). Dag.aii Is ii<»t 
found in ^jorsonal names after the 9th eeiit., and 
his worship Boems to have died out in the later 
days of the Assyrian empire. Sargou’s reference 
to him is an archaism. 

In tablets from tho kingdom of fjana, on the 
upper Euphrates near Sd,lhijoh, DagAn is mentioned 
in oaths along with Slianiash (P*S7M xxix. [1907] 
177 If., xxxi. [1910] 292 ; Ungnad, HASS yi. [1909] 
5 , p. 28 ; Vorderas. Schriftdv.nkm(ilc)\ vii. [1909] 
204), and in one of these tho j)ersonal name 
YdshshulyDatjAn occurs. In a tablet from the 
capital of this kingdom, Shamshi-Adad, imtesi of 
Assyria, styles himself ‘worshipper of DagAn, 
builder of the temple of DagAn in (lie city of Tirqa* 
{ZA xxi. [1908] 247; OLZ xi. [1908] oof. 19.3). In 
a tablet of JJana published by Thureau-lbangin 
{JA xiv. [1909] 149) several priests of DagAn are 
mentioned, and the name Izni'-Dagdn occurs. In 
the CapX)adoeian tablets also tho name Iti-DagAn 
is found (Sayce, Babgluniaca, i. [1907]). Finally, 
tho Canaanito writer of two of tho T<dl el- 
Amarna letters bears the name Da-ga-a^i-tahda 
(Winckler, nos. 216, 210). It appears, accordingly, 
that the cult of DagAn extended all tho way from 
Babylonia to tho shores of tlie Mediterranean. 

On The basis of a derivation of DagAn from dCtg^ 
‘fish,’ many writers have assumed tliat ho was a 
fish-god, and have aj)pealed to the legend narrattMl 
by Berossus (Miiller, FIIG ii. [1885] 496 If; 
Lenormaiit, Fragments cosmogoniques, 1872, p. 
6f. ; Urozny, MVG viii. [1903] 2521f ), that seven 
beings, harf-lish and half-man, came out of tlie 
Persian Gulf and taught the primitive inhabitants 
of Bal)y Ionia the arts of civilizjition. Tho hist of 
thc.so was called Oilnncs ; the second, Annedotos ; 
anti the last, OdAkon. The last is supposed to bt? 
the same as DagAn ; and, on the strength of this 
identitication, the numerous lish-men depicted in 
Bab.-Assyr. art (Ward, Sr,fiil-('i/li?iders, 1910, pp. 
217, 282, 355 f., .385, 410) have been supposed to ]»e 
rt* presentations of DagAn {e.g. Layard, liinenvh^ 
1819, ii. 353 and pi. at end tif book ; Sell ruder, 
KAT^f 1882, p. 182; and in Bielim, 1874, 

p. 250; Menant, BHR xi. [1885] 295 6’. ; and most 
of the popular luandbooks). Odakon, however, has 
nothing to <lo with DagAn, but is the Sumerian 
fish-god U-lci-di-ay or U di-n-kit who is associated 
with the iisb-god llan-ni^ the prototyrieof Oaiines 
(lleisncr, Ilymn.y 1896, pp. 91, 137 ; Ilrozny, Jf 
viii. [1903] 258). The hsh-men in Bab. art represent 
Ea, the god of the sea, and his attendants ; but 
with those DagAn is never identified (.leiisen, op. 
cit. 451 ; Ziinmern, KAT*, p. 358 ; Tlrozny, op. rlt. 
261 ; A. .Jeremias, DasATim TAchte d. alt. Orienf.s^, 
p. 470). Oil the contrary, DagAn is constantly 
equated with Eii-lil, or B61, the god of the earth. 
Ill the passages cited above lie is associat.ed willi 
Anu, the sky-god, in the manner in which Br*i is 
ordinarily associated, ami in IV A/ (i. 4, no. 15, 
line 61f , iii. 68, 21 ed) the identity of the ohler 
BAl of Nippur with DagAn is asserte<l (see Baal 
in vol. ii. p. 295 ; .Jastrow, licl. Bab. 137, 142, 145, 
219). 

2. The Canaanite DAgdn.— In the OT DagAn 
appears as a god of the Philistines who hod a 
temple at Gaza, and a temple and image at Ashdoil 
(Jg 1623'*, 1 S 5“ 1 Mac lu"^*- ID), .lerome in his 
com. on Is 46‘ (where someGr. texts reml ‘D.agoiD 
instead of ‘Nebo’) says: ‘ Dagqri est idojuni 
Ascalonis, Gazac et reliquarum urbiuni Pbilistini.’ 

The Philistines were a non-Semitic people who 


came from Caphtor (prob. Crete). They are first 
mentioned as invading Palestine in the 81 h year of 
Raiiiscs III. (1190 U.U.). 'riiey .seem not to have 
brought Dagdn with tlieiii, but to have adopted 
him from tlieCaiiaaiiites among whom they setthsl, 
since he is found iu place names that an? older 
than the time of their coiujuest and that lie outside 
of their territory. Buyti-lJiiquna. .aj>pi;ars in a list 
of tho Egyptian king liamses HI., wliich is <*opi(‘d 
from an earlier original of the XVIllth or XlAtli 
dyna.sty (Muller, Kqypt. Jiesearrhes, 1906, p. 49). 

It seems to be identical with BAth-Djlgdn (Jos 15"*') 
— which i.s either the modern Bcit-Dejan, G miles 
S.E. from .Talfa, or BAjihi, 1^ mih's farther S. — and 
yilih. Bit-Daganna, of Sennaclitirih [BrisniAnsr. ii. 
65 = KIB ii. 92). There was another BtihAhupni 
in Aslier (Jos 19“''). Jerome knows a Ktpher- 
Dag67i{OS, ed. LagardeL‘'*18871, 101*°, 235''*) between 
Diospolis and .Tamnia. 'I'hero is also a niiMlern 
Beit-Dejan , S.Ei. of Nahlns. All these are doubtless 
survivals of aneii'iit place-names, and indicate a 
wide dilliision of the cult of Dagdn in (7inaaii 
lieforo tho Pliilistine conquest. A borrowing of 
DagAn by tho Pliilistines is not surprising, since 
they adojited tho Canaanite 'Asht art (1 S 31“*) and 
the Syrian Atargatis (see Ataiujatis in vol. ii. n. 
165). Whether Mamas (Aram. Manta, * oiir Lord J, 
a deity of tho Philistines at the Ixigirming of our 
era, is the same as DAgdn is unknown (see Baethgen, 
Br.ifr., 1888, p. 65 f.). 

DagAn Hcenis also to have luxui a god of the 
Pliieiiiciana, either through survival from primi- 
tive Caniuinite religion, or through adoption from 
the IMiilistines (ef. I’hilo Byhlius in Muller, FUG 
iii. [1885] 507 f.). The Ktym.. magn, says that 
Betilgon (BCtli -DagAn) is Kronos among the 
l*htt;iiicians. Sayce {Higher Criticism^ p. 327) 
reports a seal hearing in Plnenieian letters the 
imseription ‘ Ba'al- DagAn,’ and the inserijition of 
Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, eonlains the words 
pi nsia, w’hieh may mean ‘huid of Dagdn,’ or 
merely ‘corn-land.’ 

The theory that Dagdn is derived from dag^ 
‘lisli,’ and tliat the image of Dagdn wa.s lialf-mau, 
half-lisli, is n(d' found in old Jewish sourees such as 
tho 'rargum and Talmud, or in .losephus; it tirst 
appears in Jerome, who interprets DagAn ns 
compounded of and dK, ainl renders it pisrU 
tristUm {OS, ed. Lagarao^ 32''; ef. 189'^). 'I'liis 
theory was adopted by Jewish eommeiitators of 
the Middle Ages, from whom it has ])(?en inherit e<l 
by modern scholars. Tt is si ill defended by Cumont 
(in Pauly-Wissow’ii, RE, iv. [1909]), Baetligen (/jc<7 r. 
65), Lagrange {llcl. s6m. 131), A. Jeremias {op. eit. 
470). In support of tliis vi<*w it is urged (1) that 
DagAn is deriveil from ii, ‘ lish ’ ; hut it may come 
equally W'ell from p-i, ‘corn,’ and may he a foreign 
w'ord uir which no lleh. ctymol()gy is to ho sought . 
(2) In 1 S .5*, after tho account of how Dagdii’s 
head ami hands were hrokiui »iir, the Ifeh. text 
reads liji pi, ‘only Dagdn was left upon 

him,’ which David (^imlii tVanslales ‘ only the form 
of a lish was left.’ Welllianscri (7ca7 Ao///., 1871, 
p. 59) reads iJi instead of jui, and translates ‘only 
liislishypart was left’ ; hut Lagarde (/Vo/J*. Child., 
1872, p. li), with more nrohahility, reads "na, Miis 
body,’ or, with the LXX, we may suppose that )3 
has’ fallen out of the text befoKipai. In any ease 
this dm‘s not prove, as [^inihi says, that ‘ from his 
navel <hiw n Dagdn had the form of a iisli, and from 
ills navel up tlie form of a man.’ (3) Derketo, or 
Atargatis, at Askalon had a lish’s tail (see Atar- 
GATl.s in vol. ii. p. 166), and she was possilJy the 
consort of D.agAn. But, civeii granting that the 
tw'o w'ere. consorts, which is not known, there is no 
rea.son why DagAn should have had the saiiio form 
as his spouse. The Sumerian lish-god Udaki has 
as wife the corn-goddess Nisaha {MVG viii. [1903] 
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203), and winilarly tho fish-goddess AtnrgntiH may 
have had as c<nisort the ceni-god iJagAii. (4) 
Coins of Arados and of Askalon dating from alH>ut 
350 n.C. depict a trilon like figure liohling a trident 
in his right hand and a lisli in Ids left (Ilead, Hist, 
Niun., 1SS7, p. 000; llo/liiiann, ZA xi. [1896] 279 f. ; 
Lagrange, licL srm, 131). 'riiese are suj>poscd to 
bo Dagon, hut there is no proof. They are in pure 
Greek style, and far more probably depict Neptune. 
Accordingly, I li(*re is no better evidence that DagOn 
was a fish god than there is in the case of Dagfin. 
From the seal rjderred to above wo learn that ho 
was one of the b^Ulllnit who in Canaan were pre- 
dominatingly agricultural deities (llos 2^ (*)), and 
on this seal an ear <»f corn is depicted. According 
to 1 S 6^ DagOii was iliscomlited by Jah web’s 
sending mice which destroyed tho crops. Tliis 
looks like an agriciiltnral divinity. DagAn must 
also have lieen a w arder-oirof disease, since he was 
ntta<'-ked by Jahw^eh’s sending tumours upon the 
Fhiliatines (1 S 5®”'*). Ho was also the leader of 
his pe<iple in war, who delivered tlndr enemy into 
their hand (Jg IG*^^*) and in whose presence they 
set the ark as a trophy (1 S 5*). lie w'as worshipped 
in joyous festivals with athletic sp<irts (dg 16-®). 
The one rite of his cult tliat is known to us i.s his 
priests’ avoidaiKie of treading ii[)on the threshold 
of his sanct uary (1 S 5®, Z(^j)li l“). 

3. The identity of Dagan and Dagdn. — This is 
doubted by .le.nseii {Kosniol. 41011“.) and by Moore 
{Eiii i. 985), hut is ac(!eptcd by *Schradcr, Jlaetligen, 
llau<Ussin, Sayoe, Bezold, Zimnierii, Jastrow, 
llrozny, and l.agrango. It is probable for the 
following reasons ; -(1) The two names are precise 
etymobigical c«piivalcnts. licb. 6 is a moditieation 
of an original d, and is rcpn^simtcd in Assyr. either 
by d or by 1 ? : e.g. A inm6n, Assyr. Amnidnu; 
AshkrfCn^ Assyr. Isbtlihia. ITetuMi Ileb. DagOn 
is rightly reproduced by Assyr. IhajAny or Dagi'am 
(Bezuld, Catalngne.y iv. 1482). The occurrence of 
tho two forms shows tfiat the rcseinhlance is not 
acchlcntal. (2) The (’anaanito Dagdn-tahila in 
the Amarna letters (Winckler, 215 f.) must have 
been a worshipper of DagAn, (Tliere can bo 110 
<louht that this is the name of a god, in spite of the 
lack of determinative.) (3) The Heb. name HHh- 
Dfujun a|)pcars in tlio annals of .Sennacherib as 
Jiii-1)(ufanna. (4) d’ho coiiibinatioii DdgCni-Jidal 
on the .seal referred to al^nive is analogous to tho 
c<»mbinalioii Jh'l-Uatfdu in IJabylonia. (fi) 'I'lie 
statement of Philo ilyblius {FtlG iii. 567f.)tb»»-t 
Dagon was tho son o? Oiiranos and Go ]>oints to 
bis idtmtity witli llcl-Dag.ln, the earth god of tho 
Hah. triad. (6) 'I’hc character of Dagon, so far as 
we know it, as a national god of a-gricnlturo and of 
war, correspomls to tho character of the Bah. 
Dagdn. 

4. The origin of Dagdn- Dagon. - Schrader 
(K A T'^y p. 181 1.), Dclitzsch ( B'o Ittg iJns Pnrndks '/y 
1881, p. 139), Sayco {Iligfu'r Crit. p. 325), on the 
basis of the association with Ann, regard Dagdn 
as a SunuM-ian deity whoso cult was atlopted by the 
Semitic Ba])ylonianM, and by them passe«l on to 
Mesopotamia and Palestine ; but his name never 
occurs before 2500 n.C., and then only in (he 
inscriptions of Semitic kings. All tlie personal 
names eompoumled with Dagdn arc Semilac, and 
many of them show the West Semitic type Unit is 
fre^pientin the periwl of tluMlynastyof Uammurahi. 
Now that it is known that Babylonia was invaded 
by the Amoritos nlxuit 2500 n.C., and that the first 
dynasl V of Babylon was A merit o (Meyer, (Hsrh.^ 
i. [lixio] 4()3ll‘.), the theory has become ex- 
ceedingly probable that Dagdn was a god of the 
Ainovitrs, whose worship W’as brought by them 
from (lu ir original liome into lK)th Jiabylonia and 
I’ale.stino ; mo P.ozold {ZA xxi. [1908] 254), Meyer 
{qp, cit. 467), Jastrow fAW. Bah. 220), Clay(.^ynMrrM, 


n. 147), Cook {Rd. Anc. Palest ine, 1908, p. 92). 
This theory is favoured by the fact that IJammiirabi 
ill the prologue to his Coue (iv. 28) speaka as though 
Dagdn were tho ancestral god of his race. 

li Dagdn- Dagon w'as originally the god of a 
{leople speaking a language similar to llt‘hrew, 
(hen the most piohahle etymology for his name is 
tile one given by Philo Byblius [FHCr iii. 567), and 
suggested as an alternate by Jerome, that it is the 
same as Can. -11 eh. B?, ‘corn.’ This agrees with 
the facts noted above, that both in Babylonia and 
in Canaan ho was a god of the earth and of agri- 
culture, and that on a seal he is called hdal and 
has the emblem of an ear of corn (so Movers, 
L. Muller, Schroder, Pietschmann, Wellhauscn). 
Jensen in Baudissin {PliK^ iv, 426) suggests a 
derivation from Arab, dagny ‘copious rain.* 

LiTERATi'RB.— Sets the bibliovraphioa under Baai., (^anaanitrs ; 
ftixl, for the older literature, Bandissin, art. ‘ Dayfon,' in 
iv. (ISS)S); also Menant, ‘Lo Mytlie de Da^^on,’ in lUJR xi. 
(l.'sSfi) 29.'} II. ; Jensen, Kusnwhtfjie tier Pabylonier, ISOO, p. 
■M9fT, ; Sayce, Higher Crit. and M<rn., 1B04, p. 3‘2ri ff. ; Moore, 
art. ‘Dotfon,’ in lilti i. (ISOiO; Theniiis-LBhr, on 

lSf»8, P. 90 ; H. P. Smith, C<nn. on Sam., 1800, p. .98 ; Cumont, 
art. ‘Dagon,* in Pauly- W'issowa, RE, 1009; Jastrow, Retigiun 
Rah. und Angyr. i. (1005) 2l9f. ; Hrozny, ‘Uannes, Dagan, 
und Dagon,’ in MVG viii. (1903) 91-100; Zimmern, EAT‘\ 
1903, p. 358 ; Lagrange, Etudeii mr let rel. sem.", 19<J5, p. 131 ; 
A. Jeremias, JMn AT im Lichte den alien Orients'^, jooo, p. 
■170; Clay, iht llmne. of ihA Northern Semites, 1909, 

p. 140. Lewis Bayles Paton. 

DAIBUTSU (‘Great Buddha’). — The name 
given to several colossal images found in Japan. 
These vary in size, posture, material, etc. ; some 
iiuleed are not much larger than tlio ordinary size 
of the human body, and scarcely deserve the title 
of (InihutsH poinilarly assigned to them. Some of 
them are of w’ood, but the majoril.y are of bronze ; 
some arc in a sitting posture, others in a standing 
one ; recumbent figures, such as are seen in Ceylon 
or Burma, aro msver found in .Japan, ’[’lie Bud- 
dhas represented are Vairoebaua, Amitabha, 
Avalpkittnsv.ara (Kwannon), K.sitigarl>ba (Jizo), 
and Sakyamuni, but (here are also n^prcsciitations 
of other Buddhas and Bodhi.sattvas. For the pur- 
poses of this article, three daihatsa only will be 
considered, viz. those at Nara, Kyoto, and Kama- 
kura. These aro the duibutsu that are propeily 
so called. 

I. Daibutsu at Nara. — This was erected under 
the auHpicc.M of the Emperor Sbomu 'J’enno (A.D. 
724-748), the most zealous, perhaps, of all the 
IhiddliLst Emperors of the country. It is of 
especial interest to the student of the niligious 
history of Ja)>!Ln, as being connected with Shomu’s 
audacious but successful j)laii of planting Bud- 
dhism firmly on the soil of Jaj>an by j)roclaiming 
itx essential identity with the Shintoism indigen- 
ous to the country. In this plan tliv* Fmj)cror w’as 
ably ns.sisted by a Korean priest of 1-lic name of 
Gyogi,^ w’ho must he considered as the true parent 
ot' the liuobHy or amalgamated Buddho-Shintoism, 
which continued in force until the Meiji era. 
Gyogi’s pban w’as to impress the native mind with 
tho dignity of Buddhism by the erection of a 
coIos.sal statue of Buddha set up in a temple 
architecturally worthy to he the religious centre 
of the country, and then to absorb into the organ- 
ized systmu thus established the whole of the 
native cults which were then, as now, bound up 
with the life and w’orship of the nation. This 
could not be done without the sanction of the 
Shinto priestlioo«l, and the instruments chosen to 

I Gyogi, tho descendant of a Korean king, was bom in A.p. 
698 in .lapan, where his family had iM'tti doniiciltHl for some 
time. Onlaiiiod to the prieKtbood at 18, ho soon distinguished 
himself by his practical Hchomes for tho imjwovenierit of the 
country — road-building, oU‘. He became spiritual adviser to 
the Kiiiperor Shomu and his <'oiiKort Kninyo, and Inaiigiirateil 
the movement for the amalgamation of tho two religions then 
existing in Japan— undoubtedly with the best of intentiutiM. 
lie dlcti in 749, just before the completion of the dailmim. 
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Becure tlicir assent were Gyogi himself and tl}e 
Udaijin Tachihana no Moroye. According the 
Daibutsu-engi, Uyogi was sent to Ise, nominally 
for the purpose of prayer, but actually, it. would 
seem, to confer with the authorities at tho Isc 
shrines. A similar messenger was dispatchc<| to 
the Hachiman shrine at Usa in Kyushu. 'I’ho 
results of these preliminary meetings having Iwen 
found satisfactory, a formal embassy was sent, 
with Tachihana no Moroye at its head, to |»ro- 
pitiato the Snii-goddcss, and tlio result was a 
lornial reply, conveyed lirst in a dream to Sliomu, 
and then in a dchnito message, that the Great 
Sun-godd(!ss Avas ])hiascd to identify herself with 
Daivichi (‘ great sun ’) Nyorui, whoso true essence 
Avas the great Kuddha Vairochana. 'JMiiis was Jaitl 
the foundation of that great system Avhicli taught 
the Jai>anesc to see in the gods of Shinto niani- 
festations of tJie deities of Ihuldhism, and enabled 
them to become lJuddhists Avithout ceasing to be 
Sliintoists. This Avas in 743. Tho colossal image 
was the }»erpctnal memorial of the allium e thus 
cemented. Tiie casting Avas completed in 749, the 
inauguration ceremony Avas held fortliAvith, and 
the Avholo Avork Avas tinislied in 7r)l. The statue, 
which is in a sitting j)()sturo, is 53 ft. in height, 
7 ft. higher than the similar image at Kamakura. 
It stands in tho Daihutsii. t1n\^ or ‘Hall of the 
Daihiitsu,’ in the Totlaiji 'remple at Kara, the 
biiihling in Avhich it is enclosc.d serving to some 
e.vtent to conceal the imigiiiliccnce of its pro- 
portions. 

Tt was tho d(?.sirc of (he Emperor and Empress 
to have (1 yogi perform the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion. Hut ho did not live to see (he coiujdetion (d‘ 
the statue. At tho Ncav Vear’s festivities in A. I). 
749, Sliomu and Kdmyo had received from (lyogi 
(he voAvs of the Hodhisattva, aiul had retired from 
the world, abdicating in favour of their daughter 
Kokeii. (lyogi, feeling the ajiproacli of death, 
then designate<l a tit person to take liis jilace— 
an Indian monk of llui name of IJodhiscna, kiiOAvn 
in Japan as Haramon Sojo, or the llrahman arcli- 
hislioj). (Japan Avas at the time feeling the cHectH 
of the Muliammadan iijjheaA’al. KeHigei's from 
India, Her-sia, and Geniral Europe, gathering at 
the court of the Tang in Singanfu, had continued 
their Avaiiderings as far as Japan, and in the 
reigns of Shomii and Kokon avo lin<l not <iiily Hiid- 
dhist monks from Imlia, hut MHni<'li{cans, and 
even a Ncstorian Christian doctor, at the eourt 
of Nara.) 

AVlien the day for the inauguration of the 
statue came, Hodhisena mounted (lie platform 
and ‘ opened its c.yes ’ Avith a brush dipj>ed iii 
Avater. The Avhole congregation had it.s part in 
tho ceremony, for a long string, fastened to the 
brush, passed among them for those Avho Avould 
to take in their hamls. The congrijgation eom- 
prised the ex-Kmperor fShomii and his Empress, 
the reigning Emj»ress Kokem, ami all the mag- 
nates of the court. It W'as an imjiosing congre- 
gation in another sense, for, in tho parlance of 
the day, Shdniu was an incarnation of Kwaiinoii ; 
Rydhen, avIio Avas considered to be the founder of 
the temple, Avas looked upon as an iiicaniatioii of 
Maitreya ; (lyogi, of Manjusri ; and Hodhisena, 
of Samantabhadra. The Huddliist doctrines tliat 
Averc at that t ime uppermost in the mind of Ja]>an 
Avero those known as Krgou, contained in the 
mystic SiTiptures of the Avatamsaka. 

The Nara d abufsa has exjKM ienccd many vicissi- 
tudes. In 855 its head fell oil and was Avith ditli- 
culty restored to its posiiicm ; in 1180, during the 
civil Avars, the temple Avas burned, and the head 
molted. The imago remained headless until 1195, 
when it was restored, through tlic ell’orts mainly 
of Jugon, a disciple of Ildnen, who had been in 


China, and Avho traviJled through Jajian on a 
Avheelbarrow collecting nionc} . In loO?, tho 
teinplo was burnt, but tlie didhutsu remained 
uniiijure<l. Time, however, has iiccositated many 
repairs from generation to generation. Very 
little, probably, of the original nnitmial now' rc- 
ninins, yet tho dnibutan. has retained its identity 
thidughout all its changes. 

2. Daibutsii at Kyoto.— We have seen that the 
temple enclosing the d<td)utm at. Nara was burnt 
during the civil troubles in 15ti7. 'I’he temj)le 
remained in a ruinous eomlitioii for many years, 
and this suggested to lliiley«)shi, wlio became 
Kwampaku in U)S5, tho itl«‘.‘i of rt'constructing 
it on some ollu'r silt*, and of jdaeing in it a 
colossal image whicli shi>uld he more niagiiiliceiit 
even than the one at Nara, and which slnmhl also 
bo a perpetual memorial of hims(df. In 1580 ho 
selected a silo t)ii the Amiila /aka at Kyoto, and 
commenced the erection of his temple. It di«l not 
seem as though Heaven Avere jnupitious t<) his 
designs. 'I'lie lirst temple, built of Avood l)rought 
from tho tlistricls of Tosa, Kii, and Kiso, mul con- 
taining a Avoo<leii dii'dnitsH (of Loeliana-lJuddha), 
160 ft. in lieight, Avas dcstroy«al by an eartlnjuako 
in 1596. Nothing daunted, llideyoshi settoAvork 
again on a more substantial structure. < Oi Jan. 
15, 1603, I lie easting of the \iYKm7M d<idjiilsK having 
Wen coinpletetl up to tlie neck, Mu? })uilding and 
.sea Holding caiiglit lire ami were destroyeil, and, 
llideyoshi being by this time dea.d, no immediate 
attempt was made to rcjiair the disastiT. 

A year or two laMu-, however, TokugaAva Tyeyasu, 
being anxious to reduce the family of llideyoshi 
In impotence, suggested to Hideyori that thes 
completion of the d(td>ntfin and (eiiipJe Avouhl 
form a very lilting tribute to the memory of liis 
great father. Hideyori and his mother fell into 
the trap, and ruined (liemselvcs linancially with 
Mie carrying out of Hidi‘yoshi’s imignilieent but 
extraA'agant design. llideyoshi’s strncluni Avas 
150 ft. in height, ‘J7‘2 ft. in h'ngih, I67i ft. in 
depth. The roof was siipportetl by 92 pillars, 
Avith an average diameter of 5 ft., and (he sitting 
ligure of J^oehana-HiKhlha Avas 58^ ft. in height. 
When Mae Avhole was finished, lyeyasii i)icked a 
quarrel Avilli Hideyori over an insuU, real or pre- 
teiide<!, siip[ios(!<l to he <*onv('ycd to him in Mio 
inscriptions on the Ixdls. J'lu! dedication cere- 
monies were piistponed, and it Avas nut hmg before 
lyeyasu took up arms against the family of Hidc- 
yoshi ami crushed it for c\M?r. 

Hi<leyori’s daibnUu Avas destroyed by eart hquake 
in 1662, ami tho coj>per used for coinage. No 
interest attaclu's to its sueei'ssors. The prcscuit 
Kyoto diubiifsH «lates from ISOI. 

3. Daibutsu at Kamakura. — This image, though 
smaller than the one at Nara., is mucli heller 
kiioAvn. It stands in the open, amidst heantiful 
surroundings, and is constantly being jdioto- 
grajHied. No illustrated deserijdion of .fapan 
Avould bo complete* Avit bout it. It is an image of 
Amida, 49 ft. 7 in. in lieight, and may lie taken 
08 marking an era in Jaj>ane-io Jiiiddhism. 'l'h« 
drtibu/sK at Kyoto had no real spiritual .signilica- 
tioii : it wa.s erected by men devoiil of religious 
faith, for imrpo.ses of self-gloiilieul ioii. 'Phat at 
Nara .symmdizes that union of Ihuldhism and 
Shintoism Avhieh Avus made possible liy an accept- 
ance of the jKicullar tenets of the Kegoii school, 
witli Vairochana as it s chief Ihuldha. The Kama- 
kura daibutaa is an image of Amida, and inarkH 
the period Avhen Vairochana Avas going out of 
fashion, and Amitahha, Avitli the seels devoted to 
Ins Avorshin, was e.omiug to the front. 

It is said that the idea of having a dnihvtsu at 
Kamakura lirst oeeurred to Minainoto Yoritomo 
in A.U. 1195, Avheii he wa» a,sbistiiig at the cere- 
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monies of the re-dedication of the Nara ima^e 
after its restoration. Yoritonio, dying in 119D, 
did not live to sec the completion of his design. 
It was not, however, Hiiilered to fall to the ground, 
Ita no Tsuhone, one of the ladies of Yoritoino’s 
court, undertaking to collect funds for the pur- 

t )ose. Ita no 'I’su hone’s eliorts were supplemented 
)y a priest named .h)ko, who was also active in 
collecting ctont-ributions. A wooden imago was 
erected in 12*11, the bronze one in 1252. The first 
was dedicated to Amida, the second apparently 
to Sakyamuni. Hut the present image, represtmt- 
ing Ainida, is said to bo tlio very image erected in 
1252, in Avhich case we have an imago with a 
double dedication — to Sakyamuiii and to Amida. 
This, however, presents no dillic.ulty. Ni fio?i 
ichi (‘two blessed ones with one personajity *) 
is a common doctrine of the Jodo sects, Saky- 
ainuni and Amitabha being looked upon as identi- 
cal in essence wliilst distinct in personality and 
name. Lik(i the ddihutsu at Nara, this image 
Avas originally enclosed within a temple. But the 
temple was (Icstroycd by tidal waves in the year 
13G9 and again in the year 1494, and no attempt 
has been made since the laHtcatastrojihc to rebuild 
it. Strange to say, the metal <Ioch not seem to 
have Hiiflored at all from the inclemencies of the 
weather. A. Lloyd. 


DAITYA. — The word daitya^ the formation of 
which is explained by ranini (iv. 1, 85), etymo- 
logically means ‘descendant of Diti,’ just like 
iJaileija and Ditifa ; it occurs in classical Sanskrit 
literature from tlio Kjaca downwards, and is tliero 
Bynonyinous with Amra and Ddnava, which are 
alrea<fy found in Vedic literature. Tliis article 
must, therefore, treat of all three— A suras, Dftnu- 
vas, and Daityas— as denoting one kind of demons 
or enemies of the gods. 

The Avonl asura originally had not an altogether 
evil meaning, and it is still used in the Kigveda as 
an epithet of the higher gods, eajiccially of Varuna;^ 
but even there it has in other phutea the moaning 
‘inimical to the gods,’ Tn the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads the latter meaning is exclusively given 
to the word as'iira, Avhich is there the common 
name of demons as enemies of the gods. Both the 
Asuras and the gods are descendants of I’rajApati. 
According to the tSalapatha the Asuras 

were created from the downward breathing of 
Prajiipati, and entered the e.'irth they had dark- 
ness and magic {mut/d) assigned to thorn by him,® 
and held to untruth.'* Originally they had divided 
the Avorld Avith the gods,® amf once built three 
strongholds, one in each Avorld. But tliey con- 
tinually contended against the gods, and, though 
they were more numerous or more poAverful than 
the latter,® they Avere in the end always defeated 
by them. Frequently they were put to flight by 
India, Avith or without the assistance of Brhaspati. 
Thus at last they Avere driven from the earth and 
the regions ahovo.^ 

From these statements it appears that the authors 
of the Brahmanas and Uiianisads regarded the 
Asuras as the pre-eminently evil onc.s ; once® it is 
even said that their alleged battles Avith the gods 
are fictitious, and that they became degraded 
through their own Avickednoss. It is, hoAvever, to 
be noted tliat they are enemies only of go<ls, not 
of men ; some pcojilcs (the Easterns and others) 
are even said to be of Asiira-natiire, and it is added 
that they make their hurial-place.s round and lino 


1 Asvr{/a (adj. and Bubbt.) in the Rlgveda refers to gods, and 
not to dcuiunH. 

; 1* a. 8 ii. 4. 2, 6. 

M. 2 . 6 , Iff. 

J Mad Aravi/aka, i. X 1. 

1 Satapaiha Itmluruinn, \iii. 8. 1, 6. 

• ib. xi. 1. 0, u. 


them with stones.^ This seems to imply that some 
peoples were supposed to worship Asuras. “ 

As regards the second synonym of Daitya, men- 
tioned above, viz. Ddnava^ we find this Avord, as 
well as ddnut from which it is derived, used in the 
Kigveda very much in the same sense as the later 
asnra, A female ddnn is mentioned (l. xxxii. 9) as 
the mother of V rtra {vriraputra). She came in later 
times to he regarded as the mother of the Danavas ; 
for danava might be taken as a metronymic from 
ddnu^ and mythologists, of course, gladly availed 
themselves of thi.s etymology in drawing up their 
legendary genealodes. The Uaityas are derived 
from Dili, as the JJanavas from Uanu ; hut there 
is this ditfcrenco, that danava Avaa an ancient name 
for demons which gave rise to a myth of their 
de.scent, while daitya is a name derived, after the 
Vedic period, from li someAvhat ill-defined and evi- 
dently not popular deity, Diti. She is mentioned 
thrice in the Kigveda® and several times in the 
Atharvaveda, almost ahvays in conjunction Avith 
the well-kiioAvn great goddess Aditi, apparently as 
her sisttir, to whom she may be said to owe her 
existence, through a popular etymology whi(!h re- 
garded aditi as formed by a privative and diti, just 
as asura Avas derived from sura. Diti, a i)ioduct 
of j)ricstly speculation, would scarcely liave given 
rise to the popular name Daitya; but the_ latter 
Avas apparently formed as a ‘pendant’ of Aditya 
—a name which already in the Kigveda denoted a 
class of deities including some of the liighest gods, 
and at the same time had been regarded as a metro- 
nymic from Aditi. So, to match it, the foes of the 
Ailityas — the Asuras-- Avere named, by another 
metronymic, Daitya, after Diti, though this god- 
dess had scarcely any hold on the imagination of 
the people. 

The only myth related of Diti in the RamCiyana 
(i. 46) and the I’uranas* betrays a similar tendency. 
It is to the following cllcct : 

In the battle between the gods and the Daityas, which ensued 
on the churning of the ocean, the latter were worsted and slain. 
Dill then performed au8U:ritic*8, and aeked Ka^yapa for a boon, 
viz. that she might give birth to a son who should vanquish 
Indro. Ka^yajHi granted the boon on condition that she should 
remain entirely pure for a thousand vears. During her prog- 
iiaiicy Indra watohed her closely, and at laHt found her In an 
impure position. Thereupon he entered her womb, and divided 
the embryo into seven parts, which became the seven lords of 
the Manits, or winds. 

Tlio present writer is of opinion that this myth 
Avas invented in order to explain that the Daityas 
are the elder brothers of the gods. For nmrut 
is also used, at least in classical Sanskrit, as a 
synonym of deva, ‘ gt)d.’ The motive of the myth 
lies, obviously, in an etymology Avhich derives 
diti from the root tfd, ‘to cut.’® The myth itself 
is evidently not an old one, for it rests on the 
assumption tliat the Daityas are the children of 
Diti, and that they were killed in battle by the 
gods. 

In epic and classical Sanskrit literature, wliere 
Asura, Danava, and Daitya are intercliangcahle 
terms, these beings continue to be regarded as 
rivals, and, occasionally, as deadly foes, of the 
gods ; but the attitude of the Avriters IiOvS decidedly 
changed sinco the composition of the Brahmanas. 
Thus, the great epic contains several stories in 
which the Asuras— Vrtra, Bali, Sambara, Namuchi, 
and others— are spoken of os virtuous and wise; 

1 ^atapalha Brdhma'on, xill. 8. 1 . 6 , xiil. 8. 2. 1 . 

8 H may ho remarked, os illustrative of the go<llcss character 
of the ABura.M, that the secondary word mra, ‘ god,' was formed 
from amra, the latter being wrongly understood to be a-mra, 
* non-god.’ 

8 According to Bohtllngk-Uoth (Skr. Wurterb., St. Petersb., 
1876, «.v. 'Diti'), the Diti of Uio Bigveda is diiteroiit from the 
Diti of the Atharvaveda. 

4 Of. Wilson, Vifnu Puniv-a, ii. 79, note t._ 

8 It may be mentionecl that the Mahdbhdrata (ix. 38. 8217.) 
contains an entirely dilTerent account of the origin of the 
Maruts ; they were fonued from the vital seed of the rifi Maii- 
kavaka falling into the river Sarasvali. 
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and some Asuras are ackiiowledgetl Lv gods as their in <> 
friends ai^d j)rol 6 g 6 H, c.g, Prahrada by Visnu, and here. 
Buna by Siva. Moreover, they were not believed Th 


in otlier Piiraiiaa whiih need not be detailed 
^ - here.* 

Buna by Siva. Moreover, they w'ere not believed The Puranas, however, have another aeeoiint of 
to leail a life of wickednesH, but to conform to the the origin of the Asuran at the lii.st ereation of llie 
precepts of the Veda. They had a teae.lu'r and woi hl : - 

priest of their own, pHruhita-t in the person of * Hnihniu, 1jciii];r desirnuH of ('rcuiin^' (Jic four oi-ders of )>i>it)LrH 
Sllkra, otherwise called Kavya Usanas, a descend- tenuyd kchIh, domoiis, nroik^t riitors, and men, rollvcted ))is mind 
ant of the ereat vti, Bhmil ^ mto itself. liilst tluis tMnu'entriited, tho of dnrkiiesii 

Ju V^^'^'uded hiH tody, und tte.uu the Asuroi; were first I.nrn, 
hinally, tho abode of the Asuras, 1 atala, is iRsn,,,,^ from l.is tlnuH. nriilmni tlien abandoned Ui.d. form 
described not as a dwelling-place of demons, but Wliie.h wan eomiwsed of tho rudiment of darkneB!?, and winch, 
as equalling, and even suri>assing, tho heavenly deHi-rte*! hy him, became nijfht.' 

ho-iiifvnnd snl^ndoiir In noimlar Hfera- "“so" ‘*•''38 «« » : ‘ TheHo reiterated, and not alwayfl 

legions in ocailty ana Splenaour. in popuiai lltcra ^ery coni^ruuuB, a« c«iunts «.f the creation are oxnlaincd liv (ho 


‘ Hndinia, heiiiff desirnuH of creating- IJie four orders of iH'intrs 
termed demons, proi^eniLors, and men, eollected liis mind 

into itself. Whilst, tluis enneentrated, tho iiualily of dnrkness 
yoryuded his hotly, und theneo the Asuraa were first Iioni, 
issiiiii}^ from his tliinli. Hrulimu tlien ahandoned Ui.at ftifm 


turo, also, the Asuras seem to have boon looktvl 


I'ery coiiktuous, afCtmii 
buravoB as referrinje tn 


• : ‘ TheHo reiterated, and not always 
1 of the creation are ox]>)aim'd hy (ho 
litriTfiit kalpas, or rciiovMOons of tho 


upon with a decided sympathy, f«»r hk. viii. of world, and therefore imolvin^f no inconi]>a(il)ili(.v. A he(tcr 
the Kathcisarit.'iufjara contains the story of SCirya- 


tlio KathCisaritxaaara contains tiie story oi fcairya- 
prabha, a)»parcntiy tho subject of a romantic epic, 
the hero of which is an Asura who is held up to 
our admiration. l*eoplo seem to have cherished a 
similar feeling towards tho Asuras as towards tho 
Nugas, who shared the Putala regions with them. 
On the other hand, wlienover the contention of the 
Asuras with tho gods becomes the subject of the 
writers, they are at one with tho Vedic authors, 
and describe the Daityaa as demons given to deeds 
of violoiiee, skilled in sorcery and magic power, and 
able flb make themselves invi.sible or to assume any 
slume at will.* 

Tuio Mahdhhdrata ami tho Puranas contain ac- 


rcaBon for their ai>i>('nruncc! in the |iruhuliili(.y that they liavo 
been borrowed from different ori^^dnal audioriticH.' 

As regards the origin of tho Asuras, it is prohahle 
that the myth ipioted ahovo has Immmi tlovelopml 
from the statement in the liruhmana.s inentiom‘d 
at the beginning of this article. The genealogy of 
the Asuras is of later growth, and introduces a new 
cloiueiit of confusion into the accounts of theta. 
IIow, for instance, could lfiranyaka.'^i|»ii, tho lir.st- 
born of all Daityas and Daiiavas, rule, over tho 
whole race of Daityas and Danavas, who, according 
to the Pauranic theory, sprang from his children 
and grandchildren ? 

It has been said above that the Asuras reside in 


ma.tia,uiui.Tat,u, mio jrurajhu.s contain ac- i /» -/ i. i 

<-onn(,« of tho orisin a...l trencaloKy of tlio Am.ras, “ ,i i/"' v' 7 , L ' ^ 

which, however, didcr conahlcfal.ly in dcUiU that they oi Urcd Yet they are 

_ 1 . r 1 r i> 1 - iiet restric ted to 1 atala, hut may own towns and 


Marlehi, one of the six mental sons of Brahma, 
produced by his will a .son, Ka.^yana, n prajapati^ or 
secondary creator. lies married tliirtcen daughters 
iputriJeds) of Daksa, who was also nprajdpati. The 
first jilaee in tho li.st of thci.se thirteen daughters of 
Daki^a is always given to Aditi, and the second to 


fortresses on earth, in air, and in heaven. I’lius 
the thrcio sons of Taraka yiossessed three towns, 
which, iinited into one, hcc.aino the famous Tripura, 
which Siva reduced to ashes with his mystical 
arrow. The Paulomas and Kalakaujas iiihahiled 


IS always govern 1,0 ^oiu, ana liio seconu to ^ ^ Iliranyapui a, which was ilestroyed 

l)iU; imt the lnU.er wastl.oeld<.«^M , viii. 33f., iii. 173). An.dl.or 

Btatcd in XII !>07, 20. Uiti had hut one j/ji ' „fi„avaB. the Nivatakavaelias, live on 

.'7f 'll : !; the Bhore..of,Un, oeea.., where Ai juna v„n.,„i«l,eB 


n . 1 »• ii I f ii A II i/ilou Oi LJiu i-'aiiava», mu ix ivauajvavH 

iranyakaMliu, the rnlcr of the Asiira.^. He , f „ 

inui live sons, l-ralinula, etc. ; Pr.ihrada ).a.l three ;;; 

soim, Viroehana, etc. ; V .oehanaa eon was Bali, ^ ^ j rcKion.s, wi.ere tl.ey 

whose son was Bana. llieso AHurna an.l their . ,,, t;,, 

progeny are, properly speaking, tho Daityivs ; but } 
ixinular u.saKO takes no account of tins sencaWy, ^ 

and regards all oneniies of tlio gods lus sons of Uili. , , „„„„„on to all Indian a 

most famous Asuras. Ihe sons and grandsons of nnd «i,.dlnr An 


Tho belief that tho A sura, ilwcll in tho regions 
below has been common to all Indian sects. Thus, 
according to tho JSortluuii Budtlhists, tho world of 
tho Asuras, who, besides the Daityas, eoinprisu 
ill© liaksasas, Yaksas, and similar cfeinons, is tho 


h • 1 fTi . »yalZ« V ?lV liaksasas, Yaksas, and similar cfeinons, is tho 

I uppci most of the foiiV A r.d./nfofc*, or w.Iil.ls of 

} *' .“7i 17 .l.i ' " 7'i V fi “r suffering ; and it is situated exiudiy as far below tho 


n >er, but the above remark about the Daityas 
ics also to them. Kasyapa’s son by the fourth 
daughter of Daksa, Sinihika, is the famous Asura 
liahii, whoso head was cut oil' hy Yisiiu, and who 
over since persecutes sun and moon, and oeiMisioii- 
ally swallows them (mythological cause of eclipses). 


suHering; and it is situated exactly as far below tho 
surface of the earth as tho world of Indra is ahovo 
it. Among tho Asuras the foremost rank is hehl 
by llahu, tho demon who causes eclipses tif the sun 
aud moon.* Tho Jains reckon the Asuras, or, as 
they call them, the Asurakumaras, as the lowest 


Daiiayu.s, the lifth wife of Kasyapa, became the 7 >T ’ as ti.e oucs. 

motlier of Bala and Yrtra, tho isuras who were 7.. '';r„ 

I *11 j V. T 1 M 1 £ 'I/' ' JXSSllJIl tllClIl (/llO Ul^ | ^ O FI ll O S t pHfFw (II l\tH ( ( t / f t Cl o/ni * 


killed by Indra: and Kala, the sixth wife of Kiui- 

TOpa, gave birtli to the Kabike:yM, » of A great many nanics\.f Asuras are givln 

Asuras. Aeeor.lingly, the M„h„hharat.a i. bf.) j lite.ralure, .soino <,f wl./eh 

derives the whole race of Asuras from live daugh- ,.,entioned. Wc, a,l.l the names 

teis OI .1 aKsa. . » - 4 c- i *i % of a few more who are frequently meiiti<»ned in 

According to the Pnropn.- S’lnihika was ,^i,h the god wl.o sk4 or ovcrcamo 

the sister of niianyak.ujipu, and wife of Vipra- , ’Namnchi, TriAiras, Jamhha, 

chitti, a son of Uanu, and, us the same source does , Mu<ll.ii, Kaital.lia, 

not nieiition tlio abovo-nameil wives of Kasyapa j Narala hy Visiiii (wlio is thence 

or at Icasploos not make them tho ancestrrases of „ /j,,,/ j,.; „f the l/aityas) or Krsiiu ; 

separate Asurii. families, Uiere are iiraetieally only Balarnma j Samhara hy l>ia.lYiimiia ; 

two races of Asuras aiikiiowloi gcilhy tho Ihiraiiiis, Andhaka hy t^iva, who also de.sli;.vc.l 'ri ipuru 
VIS. Daityas and Daiiav.os. 1 here are variations Nllimhlm, and Malilsa hy Devi ; ’raraka 

1 It may bo iiHintionDd in this coiinoxiori that Indra, by kiJIiriHr j^d Buna hy Kartt ikeyu ; and Ilvahi and Yatapi 
Vrtra, incurred the sm of brahmahatya, or innrdtr of a , Afrnstvn. 

Brahman, and In conHe<jucnce lost his celestial kingdom 

iMahdbhdratay \\\. 101, v. 10, xii. ‘281, 342). Still, Vrtra is but * Wiln«n, op. cif.., in his notes to pp. 20, 00 IT. It may l>o 
an Asura and an enemy of the gods. mentioned that the Vayu Purai}.a gives (.he progeny of Daiifi- 

*0f. V. FausWill, Indian Mythology, according to the Mahd- 3 ru^(ii. 7, 30 IT.). 
bhdrata, I^ondon, 1903, p. 3fT. » WUson, «;i. cit, 1. 97 f. 

» Not enumerated in the TiVtiu Piirnga, but In some others, » Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (filAP ill. 8), 1800 ; and 
e.g. Vdyu Purdiya (Dibl. Ind.),\i. 74 f. then?, p. 67, n. 7. 

*See Wilson, op cit. ii. 69. Sutra, iv. 11, tr. in ZDMG lx. 319. 


iMahdbhdrata, iil. 101, v. 10, xii. ‘281, 342). Still, Vrtra is but 
an Asura and an enemy of the gods. 

* Of. V. FausWill, Indian Mythology, according to the Mahd- 
bhdrata, Ijondon, 1903, p. 3fT, 

» Not enumerated in Uie TiVtiu Piiruga, but in some others. 


e.g. Vdyu Purdpa (Bibl. /ml.), ii. 74 f. 
* See Wilson, op cit. ii. 69. 
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DANAIDS 


Tlio Asuras (Daityaa, Drniavas) oonstituLo th« 
hij'lHj.st class of <Iciii*ons ; they are the enemies of 
the gods, ami not of iiiankimr; indeed, men seem, 
as a rule, ex< lii<led from Iheir suhe.re of action. 
This is the principal jjoint in which theydiller from 
the remaining classes of demons, such as Kak^asim, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc., who sustain hostile or friendly 
relations with men. See art. JlKAIlMANISM, 

Jn confOusion, an opinion must be noticed which 
lias lieen juit forward by some writers — most 
recently by the Danish scholar V. FausbidD — 
viz. that the wars of the Suras and Asuras arc 
but a mythological account of what originally was 
a strife between the Aryans and the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India, hausbhll includes among 
the Asuras other classes of demons, llaksasas, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc. — a eourse which, as has just 
been j)oint(‘d out, cannot he admitted. As regards 
the Asuras projicr, with whom alone w'c are 
concerned in this article, his theory is without 
foumlation, and is quite unnecessary. Tlie Indians 
had at least two war-gods— Imlra, and, in later 
limes, Karttikcya. Warlike gods presuppose, in 
India as elsewhere, enemies with whom to wage 
war, and those enemies were the Asuras, Danavas, 
or JJaityas. 

Litrratukr. — T his has been sufficionlly indicated in the course 
of the article. llERM A VN J ACOHl. 

DAKHMA.— See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead (Parsi). 

DANAIDS. -—Tho Danaids (AavalSfs) were the 
daughters of Danaus. Their number is variously 
given ; llocatieus (schol. on Eurip. Orest, 872) 
enumerates twenty, and Hesiod {<tp. Hocatanis, 
he, cif.) fifty; the latter figure has won general 
accejitance. 'I’heir fame is cnslirined in t>vo legemls 
— the one telling how they murdered their bride- 
grooms (luring their wedding night; the otlnw 
now, after death, they were condemned to pour 
water into vessels full of holes. 

I. The standard form of the lirst legend is that 
given to it by ^Escliylus ; it forms the basis of the 
story as found in tlio JHbliotheca of Apollodorus, 
ii. 12 If. (cf. Rchol. on Homer, 11. i. 42), and 
llyginus’s Fnhiilw, 1G8 (cf. sc-hol. on Stat. Thcb. 
ii. 222 ; schol. Strozz. on German. Arateaf p. 172, 
ed. lireysig). We liiul part of it in the extant 
'UYriScs of Aeschylus -the lirst portion of his Danaid- 
totralogy — and the entire myth in the iiropUecy of 
Promctlieus in rroin. Vinci. 8.53 ff. The story is 
as follows. The fifty Danaids llee, under iheir 
father’s direction, from Egypt to Argos, in order 
to CH(rape from the unwelcome suit of tlieir cousins, 
the fifty sons of A^gyptus. The youths, liowever, 
set out after them, and, by mere superiority of 
forcie, conijiol the maidens to marry them. Danaus, 
however, commands his (laughters to kill their re- 
spective linsbands, and all of them obey .savcj one, 
llyiiermnestra, who spares Lynkeiis out of love. 
Hypermnestra, saved from her father’s vengeance, 
and at length reconcihnl to him, cumtinnes the line- 
age of the family, and by inheritance secures for her 
acknowledged husband the ovcr-lordsliip of Argos. 

The 8C(ino of the my tlx is tlius Argos, and, indeed, 
the mere name of the father and his daughters 
indicates this locality, as in Homer the Argives are 
most frecpiently referred to as Aavad. Since the 
])uhIic.ation of Prcllcr’s Griechische Mythologie (cf. 
ii.‘ [licriin, 1801] 45 11’.) the myth has been com- 
monly interpreted as relating to the scarcity of 
wat(;r in ‘ Ihirsfy Argos’ ; the slaying of the bride- 
grooms is t5ik(m to mean the (Irying up of the 
springs. This hypothesis is still adhered to by 
I'id. Meyer {Forstr/n/ngcn zur alien Gesch, i. [Halle, 
1892] 74) and Waser (in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 2089), 

^ Op. cit. p. 41 f. 


but its lack of evidence is on a level with its failure 
in lucidity (cf. P. Friedliinder, Argolicaf lierlin, 
1905, p. 24). It is certainly true that the full, 
though not identical, lists of the Danaids given by 
Apollodorus, ii. IG, and Hygirius, Fab. 170, contain 
at least one name, Ainymone, which is also the 
name of a fountain in Argos ; and, while there may 
bo another here and there which could be appositely 
a])p1icd to u spring, this cannot be said of tho 
majority. A mynioiie, moreover, is the subject of a 
special myth, which bears no resemblance to that 
of the others ; she yields herself to Poseidon, who 
in return reveals to her tho springs of Lerna ; and 
she bears to him a son named Nai^lius (Apullod. 
ii. 14 and 23 ; Hygin. Fab. 169). The purport of 
tiiis story is, in fact, the direct opposite of the 
Danaid myth ; tho latter really implies tliat the 
maidens, in order to preserve their virginity, do not 
shrink from slaying even their bridegrooms. It is 
true that this aspect is not made explicit in the 
BtA)ry as related by A^'^schylus, who lays stress on 
tho Danaids’ hatred of the Aigyptiads only, not of 
men in general, and sjieaks of their timidity of 
character. His reason for making this alteration 
i.s revealed in the only passage of any length that 
now remains of the third portion or his Danaid- 
tetralogy (fr. 44), in wliich Aphrodite extols tho 
might of love, and so vindicates Hypermnestra and 
her disobedience to lier father’s cruel command. 
Tho iEschylcan rendering, however, is really a 
transformation of the original myth, as appears 
from the following considerations. (1) Tho slaying 
of men by the Danaids has always formed the kermd 
of the myth. (2) Their fruitless labour of water- 
drawing after death, as will be shown below (§ 2 ), 
is an indication of the fact that they were never 
married. (3) The only extant fragment of the epic 
AaralSes re])resents them as beings of Amazon-like 
nature. From tliis ej)i(^, wliic.li, according to tho 
Horgia tablet (Jahn-MichaoHs, Grier.h. Biltler- 
chronikcHt Bonn, 1873, p. 76, K^), contained 0500 
lines, or about half the nuinher in tlie //iW, 
Clement of Alexandria {Stro??}. iv. 120-124), when 
giving examples of brave women, cites tho cases 
not only of Leaina and Telesilla, but also of 
the Danaids, and in sujiport thereof quotes from 
tho epic as follows; ‘And then the daughters of 
Danaus armed themselves (piickly by tho wide- 
llowing stream of the lord Ts^le.’ We may, there- 
fore, infer that, the charjicterization of the Danaids 
ill this epic was quite unlike that given by yEs- 
chylus. Amazons have no occasion for a father’s 
care, or for an admonition to guard their virginity ; 
and, in point of fact, Danaus li ini self, as has been 
long recognized (cf. Ed. Meyer, op. cit. p. 73), is a 
mere phantasm, having neitlior a cult nor a special 
myth of his own. 

'riie story of the Danaids as slayers of men and 
adepts in the use of arms must, accordingly, bo 
brought into lino with the Amazonian myths. 
These have liecn admirably dealt with by J. Toplfer 
(Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1754 ; cf. also the same .writer’s 
Attisv.he Geneahgie, Berlin, 1889, p, 191 It’.; Kretsch- 
mer in Glotta, ii. [1908] 201 ff. ; 0. Braiinstein, Di$ 
politisehe Stellung dcr grieoh. Frau, Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 6911’.). In the myths of the Amazons, Timffer 
sees fragmentary reminiscences of a jao-Hellenic 
‘ gynaikocratic ’ race which survived for a consider- 
able period in Asia Minor, but had at one time 
been spread over Greece proper and tho Archi- 
pelago. The Danaid myth finds a parallel in the 
story of the women of Lemnos who slew their 
huslwinds, and it is perlnuis more than a coincidence 
tliat Hypsipylc, one oi these Lcmnian women, 
should appear in Argos, associated with the legend 
regarding tho institution of the Nenican Games 
by the seven Argive heroes who marched against 
lliebes. 1 1 is also worthy of note that Bellerophon, 
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the earlicHt traditional antagonist of the AmazoriH 
in Lycia, came originally from Argos (11. vi. 186). 
Now, os wo lind Ainazon-like women~tho Danaids, 
namely — in Argos, it is natural to infer that they 
had mode the same journey os Bellerophon — had 
como, that is, from Argos to liycia. As a matter 
of fact, the Danaids boar the name of a pre- Hellenic 
tribe. For, since the Canaanito I'hilistines have 
been idcntilied with the Palisatu mentioned in the 
documents of Ramses ill. (1200-1176 one of 
the tribes which worshipped Minos and brought 
their civilization to its highest development in 
(Veto during the 2nd cent. n.c. (cf. Retho, in 
Rhein, Ixv. [1910] 200 If., with lit. and proofs) 
— we can no longer doubt that tlic Argivo Danaoi 
and W\QDanuna mentioned in Egyptian documents 
as early as the 14 th cent. li.C. wtue one and the 
same people (Ed. Moyer, Gcsch. d. AlterthuniSt i.* 
[Stuttgart, 1909] 220). 

A word or two must added regarding Hyper- 
mnestra, the only one of the Danaids who snared her 
bridegroom, and the motlier of the royal race of 
Argos. Her story, even more than that of Amy- 
mono, runs directly counter to the specilic bearing 
of the Danaid myth. Account must also bo taken 
of two additional facts. (1) Of all the Danaids, 
Hypermnestra alone had a cult in Argos (cf. Hygin. 
F<ih. 168 = schol, Strozz. on (jlcrman. Aratea [172, 
ed. Rreysigl, who speaks of a ‘ faniim,’ while Vausan. 
ii. 21. 2, refers to the tomb of Hypermnestra and 
licr husband in the city of Argos). (2) Lynkeus, 
again, is a standing figure in Peloponnesian legend, 
while the other sons of Aigyptus are hut empty 
names. We may, therefore, assume that Hyper- 
mnestra, like Amymonc, was a later addition to the 
group of the Danahls, designed to bring each of 
them into the imposing genealogical fabric of 
Argive mythology. This is confirmed by tlie 
legend that T<<ynkeus killed his sisters-in-law and 
their father (schol. on Eurip. JJekiiha, 886). Accord- 
ing to Arohilochos (fr, 1.50, in Malalas, Chronogr. 
iv. 08), liViikeus was dooictod as a conqueror who 
robbed Danaus of both his dominion and his 
daughter. 

The process of reducing tlie originally Amazon- 
like Danaids (o human iiro[»orti(>ns, as wo find it 
already consunimaied in /lOschylus, led at length 
to tlui complete obliteration of their cluaracteristic 
fmality of hostility to men. After tlie inunler of 
the Aigyptiads they all marry again. Their father 
gives tliein, without a ])rice, as rewards to the 
victors in the games (Pimlar, Pyth. ix. 112 f.) — a 
story whiiih had originally no connexion with the 
Danaids (P. Friiulliinder, vp. rit. p. 17). 

The scene of tlie man-slaying was laid among the 
streams of Lcrna (Paus.an. ii. 24. 2; Pancmio- 
graphic i. 108), but also in Argos iUself — on the 
acropolis, where, as noted by Pansanias (loc. cit,), 
there stood some memorial of the sons of A^lgyptns. 

2 . The earliest literjiry record of the tradition 
that after death the Danaids were doomed to the 
endless and aimless labour of pouring wat^r into 
vessels with holes is found in the pseudo- Platonic 
Axiochva (3rd cent. n.C.), 371 E. In the 6th cent. 
H.C., Polygnotus, in his pictures of the under 
world, had jiortrayed men and women — chaiacter- 
iz(;d as * miconsccrated ’—engaged in a like task 
(Pansan. x. 31. 9; ef. Plato, Gorgias, 493 11, 
Rrp. 36.3 D). Aecordingly, Wilainowitz-MollcndorJr 
(Homer. (Intersnchvngen^ Ilerliii, 1884, p. 202) ainl 
Rohde (7’.v//r//(:, 'rubingen, 1891-91, pj». 292 297) 
have advaiieeil the hyiKjthesis tliut this penalty of 
fruitless lalMiur forms a later jmeretion of the 
Danaid myth. Rut Rohde’s assertion that the 
Danaids were dreXetj, i.e. that they had not attained 
their WXos by marriage, suggests that the comtep- 
tion of tJie Danaids as aimless water-drawers m 
HaAos may possibly be older than he believes. 


This drudgery, in fact, was regarded among the 
Greeks, and is regarded even to-day, e.7., in Ujc 
Tyrol, as the lot of the unmarried in the umler 
world (Wnser in Pauly- Wissowa, iv, 2087, GO IV. ; 
P. Pried liliider, op. cit. ]>. 28). 

The relative antiquity of this clement in the 
story is likewise borne out by a furtlicr remark of 
Rohde, viz. that the Danaids could be associated 
with the task of drawing water only at a time when 
th(‘y were still thought of as unmarried. I^vmi in 
Pindar’s day (Pyth. ix. 112), however, this was no 
longer the iMise ; while, according to Aeschylus, at 
le.ast tivo of them, Amymonc and Hyi>ermueHtra, 
yield to the ])ower of love. For that form of the 
myth whieli, as made known to us liy the surviving 
verso of ihc y\i\c Aaval5f^, represented the Danaids 
as Ainazon-like women hostile to men, wo are thus 
brought to a date not later than the 6th cent. B.c. 
It must, therefore, have been about that time that 
the lot of the unmarried in Hades -Mie unending 
labour of drawing water — was iirst ascribed to the 
Danaids. 

Gnce this feature had been added to their story, 
however, and liad become elVectually grafted upon 
it, tlie Danaids would come quite naturally to bo 
regarded as drawers of water even in their lifetime. 
In this way they would Mien be brought into con- 
nexion with liorna in Argos — jierJiaps originally 
the dlsiriet liaunt.ed by their ghosts— ami at Imigth 
the water-nymph Amymono would he nnmhered 
with them. It accords with all this that Danaus 
was cxtollcil as the hero who provided Argos with 
water : so lIcHiod, fr. 24 [e«l. Rzaeh], a verse given 
by Strabo, viii. 370, and again (371) in a simpler 
rendering, which, liowever, is of s))eeial interest, as 
it states that it was not Danaus, but the Danaids, 
who * made Argos, once waterless, a wclbwaterod 
land.’ 

r.iTKRATURB.— Manuals of (3rei’k Mythology, Roscher, and 
Pauly- Wissowa ; Ed. Meyer, Fonchvixjen zur nlten (Jetrh. 
1. tllalle, JSUi;]74 ; W. Schwarx, Jahrhj'itr klnsn. I‘hitol. oxlvii. 
ILcipzig-, 1893] 93/7,; P. Friedlander, Artfolira, Jl«»rlin, lOOf), 
p. 0 IT. ; Waser, A fiW H. fJSyuj 47-03 ; Fourri^re, Hrmie tl>xd‘ 
gHe myth, vii, {189HJ 39, 818. E. RpJTIIK, 

DANCING.— See PiiocisssioNS ANi> Dances. 

DANPiS.-See Yoais. 

PANGI (‘highlanders,’ Hindi r/dnr;, ‘a hill’). — 
A tribe of Dravidiaii origin, wliieh at tlie Gensus of 
1901 numbered 97,422, .almost entirely conliiied to 
Central India, Rajput ana, and tlie (Vnlral Pro- 
vinces, in which last tlicy are desirrilicd as origin- 
ally robbers and freelKmters, >Nhoso lioino was in 
the Vindhyan range. They are doubtless ethno- 
logieally eonnei’ted with the (hmd and Rliil tribes 
which occupy the adjoining hills; })ut they are 
rapidly becoming Ilinduized, and liave now gone 
so far as to call themselves Urijj)uts, and to claim 
descent from a inytlihtal Raja pang of Mie Raglni- 
luiiisi sept. In the .Jluin.si District, from which we 
have the most complete account of llic religion of 
the tribe, they rank as low-caste Jlindus; they 
ereniate tlieir adult dead, and perform t lie sradd/ia^ 
or mind-rite, through Rralimaiis. Jdke all castes 
on their jiromotion to a higher s<jcial rank, they are 
particularly careful to avoid ceremonial pollution. 
This results in its most st'rious form from the 
killing of a cow. In this c.ase the olVender, in 
ordfU’ t-o procure rcHtoration to <raKte rights, must 
make a pilgriiii.ago to the (ianges, fe.ed his tril^es- 
nicii anu Rrahmans, or jierform t he mock marriage 
of the salagrdma ammonite, representing Vitjnu, 
with the Inlsly or lioly basil tree. This rite, of 
course, neces.sitates the payment of liberal fees to 
Rrahmans. If the olVender prefers to do so, ho 
may purchase restoration to ciiste by paying the 
marriage expenses of two poor children of the 
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tribe. They now worship the ordinary Hindu 
deities, Itrunachandra, Kr^^na, Siva, Darga, and 
others. Special regard is paid to the minor gods 
of the village, especially to those who cause and 
remove cliseaso, such as Sitala, the goddess of 
smallpox, and llardaul Liila, the deitied hero who 
controls cholera (Crooko, ropnlur lieligion'^ 181X5, 
i. 138 f.). Bhumiyn, the god of the soil, is repre- 
sented by an old snake, which is wor8hipj>ed in 
June-July. At marringes they perform a rite to 
lu’opitiate the sainted dead, known as tlovci mtra 
ancestor gods’) ; but they have no definite idea of 
their nature or functions. Their sacred trees are 
the pipal [t'icus relit f 'ma) and the chhonkar (Pro- 
sopis apiriijerd). The cows of the household, os 
emblems of Laksmi (goddess of good fortune), are 
worshipped at the Divall, or feast of lamps ; and 
horses at the Dasahra. 

Litkratl'Kk.— W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Trovinces and Oiulh, CtalcuUa, 18'Jfl, it. 24(JIT. ; Central 
Provinces Gazetteer^ 1870, p. 250 ; Census Report Central Pro- 
vinces, luol, 1, 106 . \V. Chookk. 

DANTE.- 

I. Life.— L>anto Alighieri was l)Orn at Floronno, some time 
betwoou May 18 uml June 17, 1205, of an old Florentine family 
of supposed lloinati desceiiL Ilia father. Alijfhiero <li Helliii- 
eiune Ali(|rhierl, was a notary who adhered to the (luelf faetiun, 
for whieh his ancestors had foii);'}it. CJacciaK'uida, Ali^^hicri’s 
great-frrandfuther, who apnears in the Paradiso os the founder 
of the house, is mentioned in a recently discovered document 
of 1131 os * Cacciutfuida, fllius Adaini.’ The poet was the only 
child of his father's first niarriage, but had a sU'p-hrother and 
two step-sisters (one of whom appears in the Vita Nuova) 
younger than himself. Two opisodeS chiefly colour his early 
life his romantic love fur Iloalrico (prohahfv the daughter of 
Foleo I'nrtlnari and wife of Simone do’ Bardi), whom he first 
saw at the end of his ninth year, and wlto died on June 8, 1200 ; 
and his friendship (gained by his first soimot, written in 1283) 
with the older poet, Guido Cavalcanti, who died in August 1300. 
At an early ago ho full under the influence of ttiu Florentine 
philosopher and statesman, Brunetto Latini. Ke<^pnt research 
tends to confirm the stAtonient of his early biographei's con- 
cerning his studying at the university of Bologna ; a sonnet, 
now generally accepted as his, shows that he was in that city 
shortly iH'fore 1287. Dante served in the Florentine cavalry at 
the buttle of Oami>aldino on June 11, 1280. After the death of 
Bc)atric(>, ho lapsed into a mode of life whU^h ho afterwards 
reoogni/od os morally unworthy, and seems to liave hatl relations 
with several women, the exact nature of which is tincerUin. 
To this epoch belongs a series of satirical sonnets interchanged 
between him and Forese Donati (cf. Purg. xxiii. 116-110). About 
1206 ho married Gemma di Manetto Donati, a lady of a noble 
Ouelf house, by whom he had four children. He entered public 
life in 1295, with a speech in the General Council of the Com- 
mune in support of inndifleations in the ‘Ordinances of Justice,' 
llie enactmentH tiy whic.ii nobles were excluded from the tul- 
ininistralion of the Kepublic. In May 1300, he acted as Floren- 
tine ambassador to the Commune of »^an Gimignano, and in the 
same year, from June 15 to August 16 (two months being the 
statutory term of ottlce), he sat by election in the Signoria, the 
chief magistracy of the Uepuhli«% as one of the six priors. In 
this y^ar, the Guelf party, which then swayed Florentine 
T.)oliti(;s, split into the rival factions of Biatu;}ii and Neri, 
‘ Whites ’ and ‘ Blacks.’ The former (to which Dunbo himself 
and Guido Cavalcanti belonged) was, in the main, the constitu- 
tional party, supported by the burghers of the city ; the latter, 
led by Corso Donati, the brother of Forese and kinsman of the 

t >oet'a wife, was more aristocratic and turbulent, looking to the 
'opo, Boniface viii., and reb'ing upon the favour of the populace. 
As prior, Dante probably played a leading |)art in opposing the 
interference of tne Po}>e and his legate, the Francisi^an ('.ardinal, 
Matteo d'Aofiuasparta, in the affairs of the Republic, and in con- 
fining the leaders of both factions (including Guido Cavalcanti 
and Corso Donati) within hounds : in the following year, 1301, 
we find him, though no longer In otllce, still sup]iorting an anti- 
Bapal f)oIlcy by his votes and speeches in the various councils of 
the iStuto. On November 1, 1301, Charles of Valois, with French 
truu{N!t, entered Florence as Pa|>al 'peacemaker,' and, with every 
eireumstanee of treachery and licence, restored the Neri to 
power. It is uncertain whether Dante was in Horence when 
this ocourrctl, or in Rome on an embassy from the Bianchi to 
the Pope (as aHser(>ed by Booeaccio and Leonardo Brutii, but 
disputed by later writers). In any case, a charge of malversation 
in olllce and hostility to the Church was trumiKjd up against 
him : ho was Hentenced to confiscation of his goods, two years’ 
exile, and perpetual exclusion from public office (January 27, 
1302), and ntially to be burned to death (Marcih 10, 1302), if he 
stinuld ever come into the power of the Coiimiune. 

The rest of Dante’s life was passed in exile, in the latter part 
of which ho was joined by his two sons and one of his (laughters, 
though he BeouiH never to liave seen his wife again, in the 
Convino (i. 3) im speaks of himself as having 'gone through 
weli-nigii all tlie regions to which this (Italian) language extenos ; 
a pilgrim, almost a beggar, siiowlng, against my will, the wound 


of fortune, which is wont unjustly to be ofttimes reputed to the 
wounded.* Until the summer of 1303, he made common cause 
with his fellow-exiles at Siena, Arezzo, Forll, and elsewhere, In 
attempting to return to Florence by force of arms and with 
Ohibefline aid, but ultimately broke with them, and found it 
'for his fair fame to have made a party for himself ’ (Par. xvii. 
09). Between the latter part of 1303 and the end of 1300 wo 
find him at Verona at the court of Bartolommeo della Scala* at 
Bologna, where he may have made a more lengthy stay ; possiiily 
at P^ua (though the document once remroed as attesting his 
nresenue there in August 1300 is now disputed); certainly in 
liunigiana, with the Marquis Franceschlno Malaspina (Oetolier 
1300). We now lose sight of him for several years, during which 
be is said to have left Italy and gone to Paris. 

In September 1310, the newly elected Emperor, Henry vn., 
entered Italy, with tlio avowed object of restoring the claims of 
the Holy Uonian Empire, and healing the wounds of the country. 
Dante, recognizing in him the new ‘ Lamb of God ’ to take away 
the sins of the world, threw himself heart and soul into his 
enterprise. We find him, in the spring of 1311, jiaying homage 
to the EmtM'rur in person at Milan, and writing terrilde and 
elo( 4 uent letters to him and against the Florentines from the 
Casentino, whither ho had, poniaps, been sent on an Imperial 
mission. By a decree of September 2, the Florentine govoni- 
ment inclucieil the pout in the list of exiles to be excluded from 
amnesty. In April 1312, Dante was with the Emperor at Pisa, 
and there Petrarch, a little hoy of seven, saw his great prede- 
cessor for the first and only time. Although he had urged 
Henry to lay Floronoe low, reverence for his fatherland (so 
l^onardo Bruni write.s) kept Danfe from accompanying the 
Imperial army which inoffectually besieged the isity during the 
autumn of this year. Henry’s death (August 24, 1313) annilul- 
ated the iHiet’s hones. His movements again heeximo uncertain. 
It is poHHiblo that lie retired for a while to the convent of Santa 
Crone di Fonte Avellana, in the Apennines, and afterwards 
sought the protection of tlgiiocione della Faggiuola, the great 
GhlljcHino, at Lucca. By a decree of November 6, 1316, Dante 
with his sons, Pietro and Jacopo, was placed under tiie iian of 
the Florentine Republic, and sentenced to be beheaded if taken. 
The poet was further and finally excluded from amnesty by 
a provision of Juno 2, 1S16. Ills famous letter to a Floren- 
tine friend, preserved to us by Boccaccio, refusing to accept 
recall lo Florence under dishonourable conditions, i)n)halily 
belongs to this year. It is most likely that, in 1315 or 1316, 
Dante went again to Verona, attracted liy the fame of Gun 
Grande della Scala, upon whom he hosed what remained of his 
hopes for the salvation of Italy. About 1317 ho finally settled 
at Ravenna, at the invitation of its Guolf ruler, Guido Noveilo 
da Polenta. There with his (‘children, Hiirrounded by a little 
group of friends and disciples, he passed Die last years of liis 
Ufe. A curious iiroecss for sorcery held at Avignon in 1320 
against Matteo and Galeazzo Visconti, in which Dante’s name is 
mentioned, suggests that the ]>oet visited Piacenza in tliat or 
the preceding year, and, if the Qinrstio de Aqua et Terra is 
authontic, he went to Mantua and again to Verona about the 
same time. In August 1321, he was sent on an eiubaasy from 
Guido da Polenta U> Venice, to avert on imminent war, and, 
returning to Ravenna slcik with fever, ho died there on Septem- 
ber 14 of that year. Ho was Imricd with much pomp in the 
church of the Friars Minor, crowned with laurel, 'inthogarb 
of a poet and of a great philosopher.’ 

2. Works.—Dante’fl works fall into throe poriods: 
(a) tho period of liis youthful lovo and cnthiisiasm, 
finding expression in tho poetry and prose of tho 
Vita Nuova ; the period of the Uiinr, his later 
lyriofl, his linguistic and philosonhimil studies and 
researcliHS, bearing fruit in tho Italian prose of f.he 
Convivio, the Latin prose of the (h vuUjari FAo- 
quentUif and his passionat-ely developing political 
creed and ideals, represented by the ae Monarchia 
and certain of his Latin letters ; (c) the period of 
turning, for the reformation of the present, to tho 
coriteiiiplation of another world, ‘ to the divine 
from the human, to the eternal from time’ (Par. 
xxxi. 37, 38), in the Divina Comtnedia, with which 
are associated the prose Latin epistle to Can Crande 
della Scala, and tlie revival of the pastoral muse 
of Vergil in tho two Latin Eclogues. 

(1) The Vita Nuova, Dante’s first book, which 
is dedicated to Guido Cavalcanti, tells the story of 
his love for Beatrice in thirty-one lyrical poems, 
symmetrically arran^eif, and conne(?ted by a prose 
narrative. The lyrics (twenty-five sonnets, one 
ballata, three canzoni, and two sliorter poems in 
the canzom mould), written from 1283 to 1292, 
cover a period of nine years, while the prose com- 
mentary, composed between 1292 and 1295, weaves 
the whole into unity. Its earlier chapters, in par- 
ticular, show the influence of the Proven^?al trouba- 
dours, together with the philosophical re-handling 
of their tlieme of chivalrous love which we find in 
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the iMjetry of Guido Guinizelli of Bologna, whom 
Dante elsewhere claims as his father in the uso of 
‘sweet and gracious rhymes of love’ (Pnrg. xxvi. 
09). The iirst of the three cmizvni, ‘ Donne cli’avete 
intelletto (raiuore,’ marks an epoch in Italian 
poetry. The later portions of the book are alrea<ly 
strongly coloured with the Cliristian iiwsticisni 
which inspires the Divina Commedia, There is 
much sheer allegory in the details and episodes, 
but the work as a whole is not to ho taken in an 
allegorical sense. It is a mystical reconstruction 
of the poet’s early life, in which earthly love be- 
comes spiritual, " 1 ) 1 ^, being thus exalted above 
itself, falls to earth again when its sustenance an<l 
insi>iration are removed, only to rise ontie more in 
repentance and liurnility to a clearer vision and a 
larger bone, with the resolution to turn to the 
daily work of life until such time as the soul may 
become less unworthy to attain the ideal w’hich it 
has discerned. 

(2) Besides the pieces inserted in the Vita Nuova^ 
there exists a large body of lyrical poetry from 
Dante’s hand, known collectively as the liinia (or, 
less correctly, the Cauzoniem). It consists of {a) 
occasional poems in the ballata and sonnet form, 
composed at various times in Dante’s life, which 
have not yet been satisfactorily collected or freed 
from spurious pieces j {h) a series of fifteen canzoni, 
which Boccaccio, probably following the poet’s in- 
tention, arranged in a definite order to form a com- 
plete work. Two of these canzain seem to belong 
to the period of the Vita Nituva ; tlie rest represent 
the period in Dante’s life between the death of 
Beatrice and the inception of tho Divina Coimncdut, 
They give variety, dignity, and technical perfection 
to the metrical form which the early Italians had 
received and developed from the Provencals, and 
introduce, partly from the Provencal, two entirely 
new varieties to Italian poetry. Tlicir subjeet- 
matter is partly nliilosopbiiial love, in which the 
seeker after wisaom depicts his quest with all 
the imagery of an eartiily lover’s pursuit of an 
adored M'oman ; partly, it would seem, more tan- 
gible human passion ; partly, ethical and didactic 
themes. Oti(» of the noblest of the scries is the 
canzonv of the three ladies : ' Tro doniie intorno 
al cor mi son venutc’ (probably wwitten c. 1304); 
in this the legend told by Tlioinas of (Delano and 
St. Bonaveiitura, of the apparition of Poverty and 
lier two comjianioiis Ui St. Prancis, is transformed 
into an allegory of Dante’s own impasshiued wor- 
ship of J ustice, which contains the Divina Coimmdia 
in germ. 

(3) The Convivio, Dante’s chief work in Italian 
prose, is an attempt to put tlie general reader of 
the epoidi into possession of an abstract of the 
entire iield of human learning, as attainable at the 
bcgirniiiig of tlio I4th cent., in the form of an 
allcgorieal commentary upon fourteen of the poet’s 
own canzoni. Its basis is the saying attributed 
to Pythagoras, to the cll'eiit that the philosopher 
should not bo called tho wise man, hut the lover of 
wisdom— a conception whhdi Danto elaborates in 
the terms of the chivalrous love poetry of his age, 
personifying Philosophy as a noble lady whoso 
soul is love and whose body is wisdom, and identi- 
fying love with the study wdiich is ‘ tho njiplica- 
tion of the enamoured mind to that thing of whicli 
it is enamoured.’ The work shows tho influence 
of the dv Consohitionv Vhilosojihun of Boethius (its 
professed starting-point), Isidore of Seville, the 
Vidascalon of Hugh of St. Victor, tho Tr&sor of 
Brunetto Latini, and tlie Aristotelian treatises and 
Sum 7 n-a contra GentiUn of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Dante’s aim is to make tho medimval encyclopaidia 
a thing of artistic beauty, by wedding it to the 
highest poetry, and to sliow tlie world that the 
Italian vernacular was no less elliciciit than Latin 


as a literary medium. At the same time, it was 
to he h'la apologia 'pro vita siia^ justifying Ids own 
conduct as a man and as a citizen, and, incident- 
ally, explaining certain of his poems of earthly 
love as inspired purely by philosophical devotion. 
Internal evidence shows that it was composed be- 
tween 1300 and 1308. It w'as left unlinisliod, only 
the introductory treatise and the comineiitaiies 
up<»n three canzoni having )>cen written. 

(4) 'Die dv Vulgari Kloqucntia^ tho earliest of 
Dante’s Latin works, seems to have been l)Cgun 
shortly before the Convivio {i)r()hahly in 1304 or 
1305). Like the Convivio^ it was left unfinished, 
only tw'o of tho projected four hooks having been 
written. In tho first book, starting from the 
origin of language, Dante considers tho rival 
claims for ore-eminence of the tlirce romance ver- 
naculars— French, Frovmical, and Italian— and 
proceeds to examine in di teil all tlie various dia- 
lects of the last, none of w Inch he iinds identical 
witli tho ideal language of Italy : 

‘The iUueiriouB, cardinal, c^ourlly, and curial vnl^jar tonjjuc 
In Italy ie that which helonK's to t-very Italian city, and 
seems to belong to none, and by which all the locardialccls of 
the Italians are measured, weighed, and coiii])arLd.* 

As Mazzini well said, Dante’s purj)oso here is 
* U) found a language common to all Italy, to create 
a form worthy of representing tlie iiatioiial idea’ 
— the purpose w’hicli ho w'as ultimately to fulfil 
by w'riting the Divina Coimncdia. In the second 
book, he delines the highest form of Italian lyrical 
poetry, the canzone ; distinguishes the three siib- 

i ects alone worthy of treatment therein — Anns, 
iove, and Virtue ; and elaborates tho poetical art 
of its construction, from tho practice of the Pro- 
vcjiyal troubadours (Bertran de Born, Arnant 
Daniel, Giraut de Borneil, Folqnet of Marseilles, 
Aimeric de Bclenoi, Aimeric do Peguliian, to- 
gether with tlio French poet, king Thihaiit (»f 
Navarre), the poets of the Sicilian school (Guido 
dello Colonno and Binaldo d’Aqiiino), and tho 
poets of tlie dolcc fttil niwvo ((luido (Jiiinizclli, 
Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da Pistoia, and Ijimscif). 
Dante refers to his own canzoni as those of ‘the 
friend of (.’ino da Pistoia,’ and it is possible that 
he intended to dedicate the w'ork, w lien completed, 
to (’ino, as he bail done the Vita Naova to Caval- 
canti. 

(.5) Tho election of llcuryof Luxemburg t»> the 
Kiiipirc, in Novcinluu* 13(18, drew the poet hack 
from these philosophical and linguistic sludies to 
the political strife that was about to convulse 
Italy. Confronted witli this new situation, of 
.apparently unlimited possibilities for liis native 
land, he felt that all that he had hitherto written 
was fruitless and insignilicanl. It was i>robably 
about 1309, in anticipation of licuiy's coming to 
Italy, that Danto composed the de Monnrehat^ 
fearing lest he ‘ .should one day be convictcil of 
the charge of tho buried tahuit.’ For Dante, tlio 
purpose of temporal monarchy or omjiirc, the 
single princcilom over men in temporal things, is 
to establisli liberty and universal peace, in onicr 
that the whole of tho jioteiitialitics of the liiimnn 
race, for thought and h»r action, may ho realized. 
In the first book he sliows that this universal 
monarchy, thus conceived, is necessary for the 
well-lH?ing of the world ; in the .second heuttcnqils 
to prove, lirst from arguimuits hasisl on reason and 
then from arguments liased on (Jliristian faitli, that 
tho Itoman iieojde acquired the dignity of cnqnro 
by Divine right. It is a cardinal point in Dante’s 
reading of history that tlie history of tlie Jew s and 
the history of the Koinaiis reveal the Divine })lan 
on parallel lines, tho one race being entrusted with 
the preparation for the Gosjiel, the other with 
the juomulgation of Roman law. For him, as for 
mcdiicval political theorists in general, the Em- 
peror of Ilia own day, when duly elected and 
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crowned, in Uio successor of Julius and Au^justiiH 
no less tlian of Chai leinji; 4 i»c ajul Utlio. Tlio third 
IxMik jirovcs that tlie authority of such an Kiii- 
peror jIoos not <-ome to him from the I’opo (the 
coronation of Cliai l(‘iuaj,MM5 hein;^ an act of usur^ia- 
tion on the part of tlu? latter), hut depends ini- 
nie<lintely upon ( okI, ‘dcscjmdln;^ upon him without 
any mean, from the fountain of universal author- 
ity.’ Divine I'rovidem e has ordaimsd man for two 
ends ; hlessedne.ss of this life, whhdi consists in the 
exercise of Ids natural powers, and is li^ircd in the 
Earthly I’aradise; and blessedness of life eternal, 
which consists in the fruition of the licatitic Vision 
in the (Jelestial I’aradise. To these two diverse 
ends, indicatcil by reason and revelation re.sj»ect- 
ively, man must come by the diverse means of 
philosophy and spiritual teaching, and, because 
of buman cupidity, ho must bo checked and 
directed : 

‘ Wlicrofore man had npcd of a twofold diroctive power a<i- 
rordiiif? to Ilia twofohl ^oal : the Snvoreijfii rontilT, to lead the 
tiuman riif'o to eternal life in acK'ordance with thin^^8 revealed ; 
anfl tlie Kiniieror.to direct the Iminan race to temporal felicity 
in accordiinc* with philoaoiihicai teacliing.' 

This, then, is the purpose of Church and State, 
each independent in its own field, a certain 
supcriorilv pertaining to the former in that 
inortni felicity is ordained for immortal felicity. 
Wo hero timl ‘ in its full nuittirity tlio general 
<‘oncef)tion of the nature of man, of governmont, 
and of human destiny, which was afterwards 
transtigured, without being transformed, into the 
framework of the Saerc»l Poem’ (WiekKtee<l). 

(6) Dante’s political letters are a |)endant to the 
fie MoiKirvitiftf hut coloured by the realities, and 
finally embittered by the ciicu instances of the 
Em]»eror’H expedition. From the Messianic fervour 
of his apjical on He.nry’s behalf to the jirinees and 
peoples of Italy (A/;, v. [‘Oxford Dante’], written 
in 1310), we i»ass to the proplietb; fury and swva 
indujnntio or his address to ‘ the most wicked 
Florentines within’ (A/a vi., March 31, 1311), and 
his rebuke to the Emperor himself (A//, vii., April 
10, 1311), when the former wisre organizing the 
national rijsistanco to the Imperial jiower, and the 
latter siMMiied to tarry. To the latter ]»art of 
1314 belongs the el(Mm<;nt letter to the Italian 
cardinals in eonehivo at Carpentras after the 
ileath of Clement V. {Ep, viii,), urging the elec- 
tion of an Italian l’(j])e to return to Koine and 
reform the CJiureh. Of Dante’s jirivato ami ]»er- 
.sonal eorrespondenee, the only specimen that can 
Ih! unhesitatingly accepted a.s authentie, is the 
famous letter to a Florentine friend refu.sing the 
amnesty in 1310 (A/;, ix.) ; but two otlnus, ap- 
parently aeeompanyiiig two of bis lyrical poems, 
addressed to Cino da I’istoia {Ep. iii., c, 13u5) and 
Moroello Malaspiiia {Ep, iv., e. 1300 or 1311), are 
[U-obably genuine. 

(7) J’hc authenticity of the letter to Can Grande 
della Seala, though niiieh disnutoil, is gradually 
becoming generally reeirgnized. Written appar- 
ently between 131vS ami 1320, it deilieates the 
Paradiso to (.’an Grande, interprets the opening 
lines of its first canto, and explains the allegory, 
fiuhjcet, and juirpose of the whole poem. It is the 
Htarting-]H)int for the st udy of the mystical a.sncct 
of the Divimt (-oninidditi, alike in its appeal to 
the authority of St. Augustine, Si. Kernard, and 
Kichard <*f St. Victor for the power of the human 
intellect to be so exalted in tliis life as to transcend 
tin* measure of bnmanity, and in its unmistakable 
claim for tlu* po(‘t. himself that he has been the 
personal recipient of a religious experience Umi 
sublime and overwhelming to be adequately ex- 
press»*.d ill Avoids. 

(S) Dantes Ecloifuc, a pastoral poem in 
Latin bcxamelers, was written about 1319, in 


answer to a Latin jiocm from Giovanni del Virgilio, 
a lecturer at llologna, who had urged him to write 
a Latin [>oem ami come to that city to receive the 
laurel crown. It is a beautiful and gracious poem, 
in which the Vergiliaii eclogue becomes a picture 
of the poet’s own 1 ife at Kavenna in the compara- 
tive peace and calm of his latest years. A second 
Erlufjnc in the snmc spirit, sent to (jriovanni del 
Virgilio l»y Dante’s sons after the poet’s death, is 
somewhat inferior, and wa.s, perliaps, only in part 
actually eomposeil by him. 

(9) 'fhe Qiunslio tic A qua et Terra professes to 
be a philosophical tiuestion coiieeniiiig the relative 
IKisition of water and earth on the surface of the 
globe, publicly discussed by Dante at Verona on 
January 20, 1320. Us authenticity luw of late 
found several able defemlers, but must still be 
reganled as highly tirohlematical. 

(10) It is impoHsilde to deeiile at what date the 
Dicina (Jomincdia was aetimlly begun. Aeeoriling 
to Koeeaceio, the first seven cantos of the Inferno 
were composwl before the poet’s exile, and he was 
induced to take up the worlc again in c*oiise-q nonce 
of his recovery of the iiianuscript in 1300 or 1307. 
Although this seems contradicted by internal evi- 
<Iene,e, there are .some indications that these cantos 
were originally conceived on a difl'erent plan from 
t hat ultimately adopted in the poem. It is possible 
that the pomii, as wo now have it, was begun 
about 1308, interrupted by the Italian enterprise 
of Henry of Luxemburg, and resumed in the years 
after the lal tor’s death. While there are no cer- 
tain and definite allusions in the pKriptivrio to 
events later tliaii 1308, there are references in the 
InfcrnOf by way of propliccy, to occurrences of 
13l‘J, ami iiossibly (tnougb this is more tijien to 
question) of 1314, while the Paradiso (xii, 1‘20) 
contains what aj>pears to bo an echo of a Papal 
bull of 1318. An allu.sion in the first Eclogue 
shows that, by 1319, the Inferno and the 

torio (‘infera regna ’) were e-omplcteil and, so to 
speak, piihlislied, but that Dante was still engaged 
upon the Paradisn (‘mumli eireumtlna corpora 
a.HtrieoUeqiio ’) ; and we learn from IJoccaeeio that 
tlio last thirteen cantos had not yet bemi made 
known to the world at the time of the poet’s 
death. In any case, it seems clear that the Divina 
Com media as a whole, whenever it may have been 
begun, altlioiigli the action is ndegat eii by a noetic 
lietion to the assumed dale of 13(K), sliould lie 
regarded ns the work of the last perbsl of the 
])oet’s career, Avhen the failure of his earthly hopes 
with Henry of I.uxemhurg had transferred his 
fjaze from lime to eternity, and, himself puritied 
in the lires of experience and adversity, he might 
lawfully come forward as rir pradimns jnsiUlanit 
* to remove those living in this life from their 
state of mi.sery, and to lead them to the state of 
felicity.’ 

Dante’s primary source of inspiration for the 
Divina Cummedia is the actual life of his own 
times which he saw around him, interpreted by 
the story of his own inner life. His aim is to 
reform the world by a poem which should jiresent 
man ami Nature in the mirror of eternity. Hut he 
has, inevitably, his literary sources. While the 
sixth l)Ook of the /Eneid may be called his starting- 
]>oint, Dante was i)robnbly acquainted with some 
of the many mediicval accounts of visits of a living 
man, ‘whether in the body or out of the body,’ to 
the other world, the immortfdc seroloy which, be- 
ginning with the Fi.vio Sunefi Pavti and those 
rceonled in the Dialoqttes of St. Gregory the 
(ireat, bee.anie especially abundant in the latter 
part of the 12th cent. ; though the only one that 
has left notable traces in tlie Divina Commedia 
is the Visio Tnuqdnli of the Irish Hencdictine 
Marcus (1149). Of the Latin jioets, next to Vergil, 
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ho was most influenced by liUcan, while Ovid and 
Statius aro his main sources for classical myth- 
oloj'y, ami Livy and Orosius for classical history. 
Cicero was familiar to him from his early man- 
hood ; hut ho shows surprisiii»;ly liMle acquaint' 
ance with Tercn<re and Horace. The liatin versions 
of Aristotle, the Vulf^atc, ami the works of St. 
Au^nistine permeate the poem with their influence. 
He knew no Vlato at lirst hami (ho was almost 
completely ignorant of Creek), save, perhaps, the 
Tinuevs in tlie Latin version of Chalcidius, but 
there is a strong vein of Neo-riatonism in the 
poem, derivt'd in part directly from the pseudo- 
Aristotelian (h Cftu.slft and the Dionysian writings 
(either in the translation of Seotus Krigena or 
through tho nie<liiim of Aquinas). Certain ele- 
ments in his tlionght came from lloothius and 
St. Gregory the Great, while, of later media;val 
writers, the influence of St. Peter Damian (evsp. 
his de Ahdimtionc. Episvopatus)^ of St. Pernanl, 
and of Richard of St. Victor is especially marked. 
Indeed, the mystical psychology of the whole 
]X)ein is largely l>asc<l iii»on the dc Pra'pttmtione 
animi ad Conte nqd at ionem and the de Cuntenqda- 
tione of the last nanuMl writer. Of the poet’s 
own contemporaries, Alhcrtus Magnus and St. 
Honaventura impressed him less than <Iid St. 
Tliomas A<inimis, the influence of wljose Aris- 
totelian treatises, hiiiSnmnut contra Cenfdc.s\ and 
Sumvui Thcohnjuv.j is profound and all- pervading. 
llc(^ent investigation j)oints to Dante’s n(!(juamt- 
ance with the mystical treatises of Mechihild of 
Magdeburg and Mcohthild of Hac-keb(uii, though 
it is questionable whether either of them can be 
identiiicd with the Mateldaof the Karthly Paradise. 
There is a certain element of Joachism in tlic 
Divina Commediay but Dante was juohahly ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Abbot of Flora 
only at second hand, in tlie Arbor Vitw Cruci/iea; 
of IThertino da Casale (13U5), wliicli is chrono- 
logi(!ally the last of tho sources of the poem, and 
from wiiich (together with the life of tho Scrujfliic 
Father by St. Honavontura, and, perhaps, the 
earlier legend by Thomas of (’elano) he tlerived 
his conception o^ tho life and work of St. Francis 
in the Parndiso. 

’Y\\q Didna Conwwdia is an allegory of human 
life and human destiny, in tho form of a vision 
of the ‘state of souls after death’ ; it is likewise, 
in tlie mystical sense, a ligurative repre-scntatioii 
of the soul’s as<‘.ent, while still in the ilesh, by the 
three ways of purgation, iflumination, and union, 
t<i the fruition t)f tho Absolute in tlint ‘half-hour 
during which there is silence in Heaven.’ 

Above and around the material universe is tho 
celestial rose of Divine Reauty, flowering in the 
rays of the sun of Divine Love, st ill to be completed 
by man’s corrcsiiondence with Divine Grace ; while 
on cartli — the tlireshing-floor of mortality — by use 
or abu.se of free-will, cliaracter is formed, and 
bnman drama is played out . The dual scheme of 
tho de JJonarrbia is transplanted from the sjdiere 
of (Jhureh :ind Empire to tho Held of tlie individual 
soul. Man, in the person of Dante, vainly attempts 
to esca}>e from the dark wood of alienation from 
truth, and is ])arre<l by his own vi<;es from the 
ascent of tho delectable mountain (felicity, or, 
perhaps, knowledge of self) ; hut Vergil, repre- 
senting human philosoj>hy inspired l>v reason, 
guides him tlirough the nine eireh s of llcll (reali- 
zation of the nature and efl'ects of sin), and up the 
seven terraces of Purgatory (sotting love, the soul’s 
natural tendency to what is api>rehende<l as good, 
in order, and purifying the soul from the stains 
still left after conversion) to the Eartldy Para<Iise, 
which in one sense is the haiq>y state of a gixjd 
conscience, and in another the life of Eden regained 
by the purgatorial pains. This life is personified 


in Matt'hla, the realization of I.eah, whi», in the 
mystical system of Richard St. Victor, sym- 
holi/os ‘allcction iiiliamcd by Divine inspiration, 
and comjKising herself to the norm of juslic<*.’ 
Tlicu the soul < ail rightly comprehend the liistiuy 
of (Miureli and Slate, as represented in the alh'gori- 
c.il pageant, and is |»rcpared for a furl her illumina- 
tion. Jicatrifc, synil)oii/ing the Divim^ Science as 
jMissrssiiig Revelation, tlieiiee u])lifts the pi>et 
through the nine moving heavens of successive 
l»reparation, cm icsponding to the nine angtdic 
orders, into tln‘ true Paradise, tln^ tiiiielcss and 
soaoeless empyusin heaven of heavens, where her 
plaeo is taken by SI. Ueniaril, tyne of the loving 
eonteiuplation in w hi( h the eternal lib' of the soul 
coii.sists ; and, aftiu* (lie iui|tassioned hymn to tho 
Rlessed Virgin jdaired upon IJernard's lips, tho 
poem closes in tlie momeritary ad iializing of tho 
soul’s entire (capacity of knowing and loving^ when 
desire and wdll move in harmonv with ‘tlie Love 
that moves the sun aiul the other stars,’ in an 
anticipation of the Reatilio Vision of the Divine 
Essence. 

In describing the ‘spiritual lives ’ of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise, Dante lias given a sunimary, 
illumined hy imagination and kindled hy jiassimi, 
of all that IS perniamnitly signilieant in the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages. He is throughout 
harking back to a primilive idea] of Glirist iaiiity, 
fr(‘ed from tho corruptions and accretions of the 
subsequent eenluries. Under the tree of an 
Empire renovated bv the power of the (boss, 
Revelation is siaittsl on tlui bare ground as 
gnanliaa of the chariot of tlie (Mmreh, with no 
attendants save the theological and moral virtues, 
who iKjar nought save the seven gifts of tho Holy 
Spirit. Rut the ideal is nevm* realized, heeaiise, 
side by side with tlie eompiest of the world by 
(’hristlanity, had come the (omiuest of the (diureli 
by the world. Tlie alleged donalion by Uon- 
stantiim of w’ealth and tiMiitory to the Papacy is 
for Dante the tiirniiig-jHiint in history, and the 
primal cause of the failure of UhrisI ianity, w hich 
was hcjiring such hitter fruit in the cornijd ion of 
iminkiiid. The su[»rcmely signili<-ant event of his 
own century is thus tho rise of St. bianeis, and his 
marriage w ith Lady Poverty, as the first attemi)tcd 
return to tho ideal of Uhristianity tliat (’hrist liad 
left. This, in its turn, having proved but a passing 
episode, the jioet ean only look forward to the 
coming of the deliverer, the mysterious Veltroy tlio 
‘Five Hundred Ten and Five,’ to be sent from 
God t<» renovate the Enqnre and to reform the 
Ghureh hy other methods. For the rest, imui at 
all times ‘are masters of tinir fate,’ tlirough tho 
supremo gift of free-will, to put violence upon 
which, as Richard of St. Victor had said, ‘neither 
befits the Creator nor is in (he p(»vver of the 
creature.’ Tho soul of man works out its own 
salv'atioii or danimition; iiiid the tragii* fact con- 
sists simply in the soul’s deli}>erat('. (dioiee of (!viJ. 
’Vho Inferno departs less Ilian (he olhm- two can- 
ticles from im*di;eval tradition in its .sinieturo ami 
niaehinery ; hut it is hen^ (bat tbo dramatic side 
of Dantes gi’iiius is csjieeially disjilayed. The 
tragic im]ue:-sion is intensified, on fln^ one hand, 
hy the wasted virtues of the lost (tlu^ jiatriotism of 
Fariiiata degli IJherti, the tididity ot Pieuo dclle 
Vigne, the seientilic devotion of IlinneUo l.atini, 
the. higli eoneeption of man’s origin and nature 
that imjiels Ulysses to his last voyage) ; and, on 
theoth(?r, hy fn'quent and efleelive use of drainatie 
contrasts hetw’cen tlie souls in Hidl and those in 
Purgatory or Taradlsc (Eiam (is< a da Rimini and 
Pieeanla J)onati ; St. I’eter Uelestino and King 
Manfred; Guido and Ruoneonte da Montcfeltro). 
In the Pttrynforioy with its sunsets and starshine, 
its angel ministers, its allegorical quest of liberty, 
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in whicli the bouIs iind tlio v'cry purgatorial pains 
a Bolaco to be willingly uiidergono, J)unU*- breaks 
almust c<»iii])letoly Ironi legend and theologieal 
tradition, and presents a eonee])tion of the seeond 
realm whie.li is entirely his own. 'I'lio Purf/rtturw 
de.p(mds less than the ‘/nfdrno upon the splendour 
of certain episotles, though many of these are 
among the most beautiful in the i)oem. It is in 
its sustaiiKMl harmony and all-perva<ling tender- 
ness that it makes immediate and universal appeal 
to heart and mind. The noblest passages of the 
P<ir<uliiio are lyrical rather than dramatic, and 
there is naturally less action and less individuali- 
zation of chanutter. With the e.xcejjtion of St. 
ilernnrd, who is a singnlarljr vivid charatder, the 
human ;i.speet of the souls in bliss is Homewhat 
lost in tlie glory of their state since tbejr have 
become ‘se,mi)iternal llames’ — the suggestion of 
humanity being Indd in alKjyanco after the third 
sphere (where the stretch of the earth’s shadow 
is pasKe«l), until it reappears in celestial splendour 
in the tenth heaven. Notwithstanding (his, we 
are sensildo of no monotony in the passagt! through 
the higher spheres; for it is i»art of the poet’s 
eoneei>tion, worked out alike in the allegorical 
imagery and in the spoken narratives of each 
sphere, (hat, altliougli each soul j>artakcssnnrcrnely 
of the IJeatiitie Visiun, wlii(di is one and tlic .same 
in all, yet there are not only grades, but siildle 
diflerenet's in the possession of it, in wliicli the 
previous life lias kaui a factor. As Wictksleed 
m(.s it, ‘the tone and colour, so t<» speak, of the 
leavetily fruition of the blessed is alle.eted by (be 
nature of the moral warfare through which they 
ros(i to spiritual victory.’ The human ird^erest in 
the Pamd'm) seems concentrated in such tmiHo<lc8 
as the api>earance of ri(!e.arda Donati and I)ante‘s 
colUxpiy wi(-h Caceiaguida, or the exquisite passage 
whore ’jJeatrice, her allegorical (dliee eomplelcd, 
resumes her place, in the unveiled glory of her 
human personality, in the (lelestial rose. The 
mystical jxwtry of ( ho Pamd'iao is un.surpassable ; 
above all, in the closing <:aiil,o it roaches n height 
of spiritual ecstasy for which it would be hard to 
find a parallel elsewhere in modern literature. 
Shelley wrote of (ho Pnradhn that it is ‘a per- 
petual hymn of everhusting love ’ ; and Manning, 
‘ l*ost liantis paradisum nihil restab nisi visio 
J)ei.’ 

The Tiiclre in which the JJirina Commadia is 
written, the terza rinin^ .seems to have been 
ereatCMl by Dante from (he sirrmtnsey the Italian 
form of the I’rovemral ninu’jitrs^ employe<l by the 
troubadours for political or sal iriital compositions 
in contrast to the statelier ran so, or canzone, of 
love, llis stylo has the highest quali(/ies of terse- 
ness, condensation, variety of intonation, passion, 
vividness. The closely packed imagery is hardly 
ever introduced for its own sake, but to exemplify 
and clarify his meaning. Kveii at the heights of the 
Paradiso, lie does not shrink from iirieompromising 
realism in his similes and images. The beauty 
and lidelity of his transcripts from Nature arc 
likewise unapproachable, lie can render a com- 
jilete scene in a few lines, sometimes in a single 
line, whether it ho the llight of birds, the trembling 
of I lie sea at dawn, or the lirst a])pearan<re of the 
stars a(. the approach of evmiing. ‘Dante’s eye 
was free and open t<i external nature in a degree 
new among poets. . . . Ihit H<jht in general is 
llis special and chosen source of poetic beauty’ 
(Dhurch, Dante, 1901, pp. 149, 1G3). Dante’s lidelity 
to Nature has been well compared with (hat of 
Wonls worth. Ami, when he turns from Nature 
to tin* mind of man, ^ his haunt, and the main 
region ol his song,’ no such revealer of the hidden 
things of tin* spirit, save Shakespeare, has ever 
found utterance in poetry. 


3. Position and character.— Dante is the last poet 
of the Middle Ages, ami the first of the modern 
world, lie lias given perfect poetical utterance to 
what would otherwise have been artistically silent, 
and has proved the most inlluential interpreter of 
mediaivai thought to tlie present day. If it can no 
longer be said, without considerable reservation, 
that he created the Italian language, or that he 
founded Italian literature, it is certain that ho first 
showed that modern literature in general could pro- 
duce a work to rival the iiiasterjiieces of antiquity, 
and he first gave to Italy a national consciousness, 
llis character is reflected in his w'orks : profoundly 
reverent to what he deemed Divinely ordained 
authority, hut no less enkindled with proi)hctic lire 
against the abuse and corruption of that authority, 
whether in Church or State, and absolutely fearless 
in his reforming zeal ; relentless in his halreil of 
baseness and wickedness, above all in high places, 
hut with a capacity for boundless tenderness and 
compassion ; liable to he carried to exe.ess, both in 
speech and in action, by his impaKsiomul hunger 
and thirst after rigliteousiiess ; conscious of his own 
greatness, Imt ever struggling against juide, and 
exalting humility above all other virtues ; listen- 
ing for a while to the song of the antica stnuja, the 
siren of the flesh {Pimj. xix. 58), hut borne up 
‘even to the sphere of lire’ by the eagle of the 
spirit [Piirg. ix. 30). The visionary experieiiet*, 
upon whiith the whole Divina Com media is haseil, 
was, it would seem, a sudden realization of the 
hideousness of vice and (.he beauty of virtue, the 
universality and omnipotmiee of love, so in(.en8c 
and overwhelming that it came u])on him with (.he 
force of a personal and special revi^lation ; hut (his 
was not all ; we gather from the letter to Can 
Grande that the poet himself exi)erienecd one of 
those contacts with the Divine attributed to the 
great saints and mystics of all crcdls in which, as 
George 'ryrrell puls it, the mind tonelies the smoot Ii 
sphere 01 the inlinito, hut is unable to lay hold 
of it. 

Litkraturk. I. lilOdUAVUY.—Ont earliest s»)«irees for the 
life of Danlo, in addition to his own works and a few extant 
documents, arn a chapter in the Istorut Fiorr.niine. of Giovanni 
VilKani (t IHIS), the rifa di UantA of Boccaccio (( the 

inHiv:nill(*ant sketch by Filippo Villani (t <5. I lOf)), the more 
autliorilal.ivu and critical treatise of Leonardo Bruiii (| 1444), 
and Iho first commentators. There are Itm 14l.h e,ent eom- 
incntators upon part or the whole ol the Dioina Cuminedin, 
ini'luding both Dante's hohh anti the author of the so culled 
Oltimo VouatierUo, who profcHHcH to have known the poet per- 
sonally. The most important is Benvenuto Ramnaldi da 
liuola (1379-1410), edited by Vernon and Iju.*aita(iqon>nce, IS87). 
Among recent puhlicatioiiH should ho especially mentioned : 
G. Biagi-Passcrini, Cudice diploituitico dantesco (dueniru nts, 
in c«»urso of juiblleation) ; C. Ricci, L' ultimo rifugio di Jhtntr 
Alighieri, Milan, 1H91 ; M. Scherillo, Alcuni capitnli della 
hingra/ia di Dante, Turin, 1890 ; various volumes of Isidorn dei 
Lungo ; Paget Toynbee, A Dante Dictionary, Oxfonl, lSt)8, 
also Dante Alighieri, his Life and H'orifcs, London, 1910; N. 
Zingarelli, Dante, Milan, 1903 fa work on an exhaustive scale 
with full bibliographies). For the disputed story of the letter 
ol Frate llario, cf. Wicicsteed-Gardner, Dante 'and Giovanni 
del Virgilio, London, 1002 ; Rajna, in Dante e la Lunigiana, 
Milan, 11K)9 ; V, Biagi, ITnepUodio wlebre nella Vita di Dante, 
MiHlena, 1910. 

II. Minor Works.— K critical edition is gradually being pro- 
duced by the Sofdelii Dantesca Italiana, of whie.h the de Vulgari 
Eloqtimtia{ed. Kajna, Florence, 1896)and Vita Ntiova (ed. Barhl, 
Florence, 1W)7) have amieared. The Rime are incomplete and 
unsatisfactory oven in E. Moore’s Tutte le Opere di Dante, 1894 
(the * Oxford Dauto,' which is of the highest authority for the 
text of all the other works). A more recent edition, Vita Snova 
and Camoniere, by Wickstcod-Okoy, is in the Teiufile Classics. 
Michele Barbi's long-promised edition of the Rime is much 
needed. There are critical editions of the Kclogce by Wicksteed 
(in Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio) and Albini, Floremre, 1903. 
The translations of the I^atin Works (Howell and Wi(*kHteed)and 
of the Convivio fWicksteed) in the Temple Classics are provided 
with full critical commentaries ; a more recent version of the 
(hatvivio is by W. W. Jackson (Oxford, 1909). For the problem 
of the de Aqua et Terra, see Moore, Stwlies in Dante (second 
series, Oxf. 1809), and V. Biagi 's ed., Mtidcna, 1907. 

III. divina VOMAtKDIA.—Vhe best Italian editions with com- 
mentaries are those of Scartazzini (epoch-making, but now a 
Utile out of date), Casini, and Torraca ; of the text with Eng- 
lish translations and notes, by A. J. Butler, the Temple (Jlassics 
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editors (Wicksteed, Oelsner, Okcy), and W. W. Vernon 
(Readings , . . ehiejly based tm the CvinmeiUary o/ lienvenuto 
da Imoia, new ed. lx>nd. lOOC-09). 

IV. SunsiDIARr LiTSHATV/tB.— The readt'f niUHt bo rofrrroil 
to Toynbee’s Dante DicHtmary and thebii>nngrai>hie8 included 
in ZingarellL Dante literature ban, cHiiecially of late >ear3, 
assumed colossal proportions. Antonjc Kn^lisb worUs stAiid out 
pre-eminently tbo three volumes of Moore's Stvdka in Dante, 
Toynbee's Dante Studies and liesearches, Ix)nd. lOOli, and Dante 
in Snylish Literature, Lend. lOUD. Church’s well-known essay 
still holds Its place us the most bU{fi;ostive of introductions to tbo 
divine poet. The Florentine (juartcrly publication, 11 Rullettino 
della Societd Dantesca Italianu, is indispensable to students. 

Edmund G. Gardner. 

DAPHLA (Daffla, Dapla, Dophla).i- A trilje 
occupying a section of the Himalaya lying N. of 
the ilarrang and Lakhiiiipur Districts, Eastern 
Bengal, and Assain. They numbered 9r)4 at the 
Census of 1901 ; hut the greater part of the tribe 
is found in independent territory beyond the 
British frontier, whence, driven by famine or the 
oppression of the Abors, they have recently shown 
a tendency to migrate into the Darrang and 
Lakhiinpur Districts. They call themselves Niso, 
Nising, or Bangui, the last name meaning ‘men.* 
According to Mackenzie {Hist, of the Itelations of 
the Government v'ith the Hill 'fribes on the H.K. 
Frontier of Bengal, 541), Miri, Daphla, and Abor 
(see Ahor, vol. i. p. 3.3) arc names given by the 
Assamese to three sections of the same tribe in- 
habiting the mountains hetwi^en Assam and Tibet. 

'Their principul crops are Ruiunu-r rice and uiusttird, maize, 
and cutUin, sown in clearances made by the axe or hoe in the 
forest or in the jungle of reeds. Their villages, usually placed 
on or near the banks of rivers, consist of a few houses built on 
platforms raised above the naked surface of the plain, present- 
ing a strong contrast to the ordinary AHsaineso village. . . . 
Under the houses live the fowls an<l pigs wliich furnish out (he 
village feasts, and the more prosperous villages keep herds of 
buffaloes also, though these people, like so many of the non- 
Aryan races of Assam, eschew milk us an unclean thing’ 
(Mackenzie, op. eit. 641). 

1. Ethnology.— The Daphlas are probably con- 
nected with the great Bodo {q.r.) or Bara race, 
which imtludes the K.achurT, Uablijl, Mech, (4aro, 
and Tippeni tribes, and they are by origin Tiheto- 
Burmaris, who followed the Mon-Anam from N.W. 
China between the waters of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and the Ho-ang-ho {Cenms Report Assam, 1901, i. 
120). Their language is closely redated to that of 
the Aka, Abor-Miri, ami Mishmi triho.s. 

* We know a gowl d«!al about Abor-Miri and l>afl&. Robinson 
[JRASlle, IWiI, p. llilj gave us graniiniirs and vocabularies of 
both in the middle of the last cpiitury, uii<l, to omit mention of 
less important notices, in later times, Mr. Needham has given us 
u grammar of the former, and Mr. Hamilton one of the hitler’ 
((i. A. (iriersoii, Census Report. India , llIOl, 1. 262 f. ; and see 
E. A. Gait, Assam Census Report, ISIM, i. 18^. 

2 . Relations with the British Government. — 

The independent portion of (he tribe has long lieen 
acirnstoincd to make raids in British terrilory. 
Even in 1910 it Avas found necessary to send an 
expedition against them. This is due not so much 
to friction with the British authoiities as to 
quarrels between the iiidei»endent and the settled 
branches of the tribe, in 1872 3 one of the.se out- 
breaks occurred hccau.so the men of t lie hi 11 s claimed 
compensation for losses of life believed to have 
lajen e.'iused by infection inlrotluced from the plain.s. 
On this Iming refused, they raided British territory 
and captured several slaves (Mackenzie, 31). 

3 . Religious beliefs. — Much information reganl- 
ing their religion has bee.n collected since, in 1872, 
E. T. Dalton gave the first account of them 
{Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 30) : 

‘ I never heard of Dophla prieRts, hut Kohinson says they h.ave 
pricHts who ]>rcteiid to a knowledge of divination, and by 
inspection of chickens’ entrails ami eggs declare the nature of 
the sucrillce to ho offered by the sufferer and tho spirit to whom 
it is to he offered. The olfice, however, is not hereditary, and 
it is taken up aside at pUyiHuro. So it resolve* into 

this, that every man ciin, when occasion requires it, become a 
priest. Their religion consist^i of invoi-ations to tho spirits for 
protection of tiieinselves, tlieir cattle, and their crops, and 
sacrifices and thiuik-offerings of pigs and fowls. They acknow- 

iThe origin of the name, which, as pronounceil in the 
lAkhlmpur District, would be written Domphild, i* unknown. 


ledge, but do not worship, one Supremo lleing, which, 1 
conceive, means tliat they ha\o been told of sueh u r-eing, but 
know nothing about liim.’ 

During tho Census of 1881 {Deport, § 15011’.; 
Mackoiizh 3 , 1)1311’.) it was aKccrtiiiiiod that tho 
Mikirs and Dapldas worship Ya|)um and ( > 10111 , 
tho latter tho malignant spirits of llio dead, tlie 
former a sylvan <leity or demon, who sullices for 
the neods of evoryday life, though in critical 
conjuncturo.s soniu great god has to ho gained over 
by the sacrifice of a inithan or guyCtl {Bos frontalis). 

’A hill Miri told mo how he had once, while a Imy, actually 
•een a YApum. The character of this god is that ho lives in 
trues, and all tho lieust-s of the forest obey him. My informant 
was throwing stones in a thicket liy tho c<lgo of a pot>l, and 
suddenly became aware that lio luwl hit tho Yapum, w’ho was 
sitting at the foot of a tree in the guise of an old grey-bearded 
man. A dangerous illness was the conRequence, from which 
the Iwy was saved by an offering of a <log and four fowls mode 
by his parents llio offended Viipum, who has since visited 
him in ureanis ’ (Mackenzie, 5 Hi). 

They also count the Sun among their deities ; 
but their great god, who must bo propitiated by 
tho saerillco of a mithin, is Ui or NVi, of whom no 
Daphla cares to speak much for fear of incurring 
his di.splcasurc. Jlis character may be guessed 
from the Assamese equivalent of his name, Yom or 
Yama, tho Hindu god of death (i 6 . 544). E. A. 
Gait {Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 223) adds : 

'The general name for GckI is IJF, hut there are also special 
names for each particular deity. Most of their gods are 
inimical to men, and have to be propitiated by Hacrirtces, Tho 
chief guds are SonolO, the god of heaven ; Kiki, who presides 
over the delivery of w’onien ; Vogh} and Liiiinto, who hurt men ; 
and Yenpu, who injures children, 'rhen tlieru is Ya])um, the 
god of trees, who fnghkuis to madness people who go into tlio 
forest; Chili, tho god of water; I’rom, the god of diHoascs; 
Sotu, the god of dumbness ; and numerous others. There are 
a fuw beneflceiit deities, such as rekhong, the god of breath, 
and Yechu, the goddess of wealth. To all these gisls, sacriflees 
are offereil. Wiioii a person is ill, a sorcerer (deondic) is called 
in, and chants an incantation in a loud singsong voire, which 
he sometimes keeps up till he works himself up into a frenzy of 
excitement. Tho Danas believe in a future life, but cannot say 
much alwut it, except that they expect to cultivate and hunt 
there. The dead are buried in a Bitting position, and a small 
shed is put. up over tho grave ; in it rice and drink are placed, 
and a tire is kept burning for five days. Tlie mourners H.acritle« 
fowls, pigs, and HOinelunes niithun, Die bloisl of whiih is 
sprinkled over the grave ; the flesh they eat theiiiselveH.' 

B. 0. Alien {Censtis Report Assam, 1901, i. 4fill‘.) 
gives an account of similar beliefs among the allied 
tribes of this group — tho creRiion legends of tho 
Mikirs and Garos, and tho conc-ejdioii of tho other 
Avorld held by tho Mills, Mikirs, and Garos. 

TiiTKHATimK.— -E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Kthnoloyy of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; A. Mackenzie, Dint, of the Relations of the 
tiovemment with the Hill Trihes of the N.E. Frontier of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1884 ; Beporlsof the Census of Assam, issi, is'.n, pini ; 
B. C. A\[en,<razetteer8ofthe Lakhimpurand Darrnug JUstricts, 
Calcutta, 1906. W. CltOOKE. 

DARDS. — The Dards are nn Aryan race in- 
habiting tho eountry round Gilgit, between IvaKiiniir 
and the Ifindii Kush, and ilow'U the (anirwo of the 
Indus to near where it dehoiiches on tlie plains. 
Colonics of the triho are also found farther east in 
Baltistdii, Avhere they are known as Brvkpas, or 
Ilighlanderp. Along with tho Khds of Chitral 
and the Hindu Kush Kafirs of Kaliristan, Danis 
aro cJa.s.scd hy the pre.sent writer as desi-endants 
of the Pisaehas, or 'ilp.ofpi'yot ot Sanskrit writers. 
Thi.s is not accepted hy all scliola.rs, but. no alterna- 
tive has hitherto been Hiigge.steil. ^Mthougli of 
Aryan origin, their languagi^ cannot he classed as 
eitlier Indian or Iranian, having issued from the 
parent .stock after tlie former hram h had einigrattal 
towards the Kabul Valley, hut heiore, the typical 
characteristics of Iranian speecli had become iiilly 
devfdoped. Tliey are mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 
102-105), though not referred to hy tlieir present 
name. On the other hand, Sanskrit writtus knew 
them as DartttUis, and they are the Dcrthti of 
Megasthene-s and Strals), Win Darattrai of Ptohuny, 
and tho Dardac of Pliny and Nonnus. Most of 
tho Darda belong to tho triho of Sliins, wlioso 
heotlquarters may bo taken as Gilgit, and their 
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language ih either Shliiu or Bome closely allied form 
of Hpeech. By reli^^ioTi, the I lards of the orcsont 
day are nearly all MuKaliiians, but the Brukpa 
colonies in Baltistan pnjfeNS tlie Binhlliist faith of 
their ii«*i;;lilMjurs. It is uot ktumn at what period 
the MuhaJiiiiiadau Daid.s were eonvert^»d to islaiii, 
but, down to the ini<ldle of last <Mintiiry, when a 
reformation was eaiiied out l»y Natlul Shah, the 
Governor of (dl^^it, on liebalf of the Sikhs, it hold 
but a nominal sway. Even after Nathu Shiih’s time 
reniains of the ohi nre-Tslamitie beliefs have sur- 
vived, so that many Dard j)ractices are very diflerent 
from those enjoined on the followers of the Qur’an. 
Eor instance, until about eighty years ago the dead 
w ere burnt anti not buried, and this custom lingered 
on s|iorn.di<^ally down to the last record c< I instance 
in 1877. A memory of it still survives in the light- 
ing of a lire by the grave after burial. Instead of 
considering the dog as unclean, they are aa fond 
of the friend of man as any Englishman. The 
marriage of first cousins, which is freouent among 
true Musalmaiis, is looked upon with Jiorror by 
tlie purer trilics of Shins as an incestuous nnhin. 
Althougli the iMuhammadan lunar calendar has 
been intnxhiced, an amutmt solar coinj)utation, 
hasetl on the signs of the zodiac, still exists. 
Acconling to Biddiiljdi, ‘ Ishliii has not yetflSSOj 
brought about the seclusion of women, who mix 
freely with the men on all occasions. Young men 
and maidens of ditlerent families eat and conver.se 
together without restraint.’ The levirate custom 
has a strong hold, and this often leads to two 
sisters being the wives of the same man simultane- 
ously, though such a practiite is forbidden by 
Muhammadan law. 

ThoDards rc.ceived Muhammadanism from three 
directions. From the souUi (i.e. Afghanistan) 
came the Sunnis, ami that branch of Islam is now 
prevalent in Gliilas. From the IViinirs in the 
north came tlio Maubi’i sect (famous for its w'ine- 
hihhers), and this <loctrino is now commonly held 
n<»rth of Gilgit. (.)n the other liand, the people 
round (Blgit and to the south are mostly Shi’ahs 
converted from Bjlltistan. 

On tlie Buddhist Dards, or Brokpas, of East 
Baltistan their nominal religion sits even more 
lightly than on their Musalman fellow-triliesmen 
to the west. The only essential Tibetan pnwtices 
which they have adopted seem to he the dress of 
the men and the custom of polyandry. The 
ridigious ideas of the Brokpas were examined by 
Shaw in 1S70, and of late years by A. H. F’ranckc, 
whoso researches int<o tlio Riicient customs ami 
religion of the neighbouring ].<adnkli arc 'well 
known, Tlie information gatliereil from these Uvo 
sources agrees closely wnth the traces of the ancient 
Shimi religion observable in other jxirtions of the 
Dard area, and from the whole we get a fairly clear, 
if incomolote, idea of its general (diaracter. 

AcconUng to Francke, the origin of the world 
is ladieved by the Brokpas to be as follows : * 
* Out of the Ocean a meiulow. On the meadow 
grew' three mountains. One of them is called “the 
White -jewel Hill,” the second “the Bed-jewel 
Hill,” and the third “the Blue-jewel Hill.” On 
the three mountains three trees grew. The first 
is called “ the White Sandal-trce,” the second 
“the Red Sandal-tree,” and the third “the Blue 
Samhil-trcc.” On caidi of tlie trees grew' a bird, — 
“the Wild King of Birds,” “the House-hen,” and 
“the Black Bird,” respectively.’ 

Krani'ke a<t(is ; * Am ri'iifardM the Mystcin of colonrM, we arc 
ck'cidodly mnindHl of the (jLituj chos, or pre-HuddliiMt reliffiou 
<>t I'iIk-I, (s»'i' uliiNU iii(»m). 1 am inclined to lielieve that the 
Hint' tncHiiitaiiiH were thoiiifht U> exist one on tlie top of the 
oilier; the lnwrul iH'iiijr the l>luu mountain ami true foriuinir 
the Ihuhr-wiirhi, the red mountain and tree beinjf in Uio ndddle 
and reprrhfutiii^ the Ikxrth, and Uio upperuuwt betii^ the whiU* 

J i^uoted from a private eoiuinunication. 


mountain and tree forming the Ijand of tho Ooda. But in other 
rcHpeoto tho story of the origin of the world is at variance with 
the qLina elm, according to which the world is framed out 
of the Ijody of a giant, wliilc hero it grows out of Uie water, os in 
Indian legends.' 

Nothing like tliis cosmogony has been noteil in 
other Shin tracts, and it may be that it has been 
partly borrowed from Tibet. At the same timo it 
may tie noted that tlie Klunio or Ndgims, who aro 
jironiiiiciit c haracters in the gLinff chos, aro also 
met, under the form of snakes, in Gilgit tradition, 
and, according to Leitner, the earth is there known 
os the ‘tSerpont World.’ ^ 

From the hymn from which Francke has culled 
tho preceding information ho also e.x tracts tho 
following two names of deities, Yandring and 
Mnndcde Mmidcschcn. These names aro, at any 
rate, not Tibetan, and are therefore jirobably Dard. 
In another prayer, the name Zhuni occurs as that 
of a house-god. Mihnnio, which properly means 
‘uncle,’ stands in the collection ot liyiiins for the 
‘ iinclo of the j)a.st,’ i.c. tho ‘ forefather ’ or Adam of 
the race, who is also honoured almost like a god. 

Francke mentions water, milk, butter, and 
llower ollerings as sacrifices, and also burnt oller- 
iiigs of tho i)cncil-cedar (see below). Sheep and 
goats aro also offered to the gods, and in one 
song — that of the ibex hunter — the hunter carries 
all the necessaries for the offerings along with him 
when following his quarry, ana after the lucky 
shot they are at once olfered to tho gods. 

Farther west, we also eoiiio across traces of 
Buddhism. A rock-cut figure of the Butldha is still 
to he seen in a delilo near Gilgit, and throughout 
the Gilgit and Aslor valleys, as w ell as elsewhere, 
there can bo found ruined chorfrns (y.v.), Avhose 
forms can even now be distinctly traced. One of 
the Shin festivals, the Tnlcni, which commemorates 
tho destruction of an amdeiit king w'ho devoured 
liis subjects,* seems to have a connexion with a 
similar festival among the Tratiian lirc-worshippers 
of the Pamirs. In neitlicr case, liowcver, eaii^ we 
consider smdi remains ns part of the true ancient 
Dard religion. Tliey are just as exotic .'is Islam. 

The practical side of Dard religion, as distinct 
from speculative theories regarding cosmogony 
and the like, is best described by Shaw in Ins 
account of tho Brokjias (p. ‘29 ff.), which fully 
agrees with tho information derived from other 
.sources. The real worshiji is that of local Hjiirits 
or demons, niucli like tho cult of similar beings in 
the neighbouring Ladakh. Closely conneidod with 
this worship is a kind of cedar or juniper tree 
[J’unipc.rus e-jccclsa), called in Shina aiili, ami by 
tho Brokiias shidcpa. In every village in whiitii 
Shins are in a majority there is a sacred chili stone, 
deilicated to the tree, which is still more or less tho 
ohjoot of rovereiico. Each village has its own namo 
for tho stone, and an oath taken or an engagement 
made over it is often more binding than when 
the Qur’an is used. Shaw’s account of the loital 
Brokpa goddess of the village of Dab may be taken 
as a sample : 

‘Her name in Shiring-mo. A certain family In tho villdgo 
supiilicM thc! hereditary ofliriatlng priest. This person has to 
nirify himself for the annual ceremony by washings and fastings 
ortho spai-c of seven days, during whi<*h he sits apart, not even 
mpmlM>rs of Lis own fuiaily being allowed to apjiroach him, 
nllliough they are ooinpelled during the same peruxl to abstain 
from onionH, *Halt, chang (a sort of l)oor), and other unholy fotnl. 
At the end of this period he goes up alone to the rooky point 
fthnve the village, and, after worshipping in tho name of the com- 
ninnity the deity who dwells there in a small cairn, he renews 
the hranohcM of the “shukpa” {Jvmj^enis excvhn) wlmdi were 
ploi'ud there the previous year, tJn* old i»rani|hc8 being carefully 
Htowed away under a rock and covered up with Htones. 

* . . . Formerly tho priest used to ho occasionally possessed 

* lieitner, DardUian in 1S66, IHS6, and 189!i, P- f»h. 

a It is an interesting fact that all over the riiacha region 
there uro traditions i>olnting to ancient cannihal customs which 
were put a stop (<o oy soiuo hero or god. Tho Sanskrit word 
PUiUcha means ‘ eater of raw flesh.* 
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by the demon, and in that state to dance a devil-dance, givingr 
forth in8)>ired oracles at the same time ; but these manifesta- 
tions have ceased for tlie lost twelve or fifteen years [written in 
ly7(l]. Tlio worship is now simply one of propitiation inspired 
by fear, the demon seeming to bo regarded os an impersonation 
of the forces of nature adverse to man in this wild monntainons 
country. Socrinces of goats (not sheep) are <K;cii8ionally offt'red 
at all seasons below the rock, by the priest only, on behalf of 
pious donors. They talk of the existence of the dumun as a 
misfortune attaching to their tribe, and do not regard her with 
any loyalty as a protecting or tutelary deity. In each house 
the fireplace consists of three upright stones of which the one 
at the ba(;k of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in 
height. t)n this stone they place an offering to tlie demon 
from every dish c'(K)kud there, before they eat of it. They also 
lace there the flrstf ruits of the harvest. Such is their house- 
old worship.' 

This belief in demons is universal over the Dard 
area. They are milled Ynr.h. They are of [»i}^iintic 
size, have each only one eye, in tno centre of the 
forehead, and, when they assunie human shape, 
may be recognized by t he fact that their feet arc 
turned hackw.'irds.* Tht^y can walk only by night, 
and used to rule over the mountains and oppose 
the cultivation of the soil by man. They often 
dragged jieople away into their recesses, hut, since 
the adoption of the Muhammadan religion, they 
have relinquished their possessions, and only occa- 
sionally trouble the believers. Their oath is by 
the sun and moon, and they are not invarinhly 
malevolent. On the occasion of their wtHldings 
they borrow the projierty of mankind for their 
rejoicings, and restore it faithfully, without the 
lender Is^ing aware of the loan. (Jn such occasions 
they have kindly feelings towards the human race. 
The sha<low of a demon falling on a person causes 
madness. 

Fairi(5H, known ns Barai, arc also common. They 
are as handsome ns the demons are hideous, and 
are stronger than they. They have a castle of 
crystal on the top of the mighty mountain of 
Nanga Parhat, which has a garden containing only 
one tree composed entirely of jiearls and coral. 
Altlioiigh they are cajiahlo of forming love-attach- 
ments with men, like J^ohengrin they liavo a secret, 
and the^ never forgive the human neing who dis- 
covers it. Death is the only possible recompense 
for the indiscreet (mrio.sity. They sometimes take 
the form of serpents {Ndga^s or, feminine, Ndfjinis). 

While the shadow of a demon causes madness, 
that of a fairy confers the gift of jiropheey. 
Divination is still practised, in spite of Muhamma- 
danism. The diviner, or Dainyalj is one on whom 
the shadow of a fairy has fallen in sleep. When 
performing his or her oflice, the diviner is made to 
inhale the smoke of burning juniper wood till he 
is in8ensibh\ When ho revives, the ne(;k of a 
newly slaughtered goat is presented to him, and he 
sucks the blood till not a drop remains. He then 
rushes almiit in a state of ecstasy, uttering unin- 
telligible sounds. The fairy appears and sings to 
him, he alone being able to hear. He then exjilains 
her words in a song to one of the attendant inusi- 
cians, who translates its meaning to the crowd of 
spectators. 

Amongst ruiscellancous customs, wo must first 
of all mention the remarkable abhorrence enter- 
tained for everything connected 'with a cow (we 
have already remarked the fondness for dogs). The 
touch of the animal contaminates, and, though they 
are obliged to employ bullocks in ploiighihg, tlie 
Dards scarcely handle them at all. They employ 
a forkeil stick to remove a calf from its molhcr. 
They will not drink milk or touch any of its 
products in any form, and believe that to do so 
causes madness. There is nothing of reverence in 
this. They look upon the cow as had, not good, 
and base their abhorrence on the will of the local 

1 So also in India. CJoniparc the hoofs of the EuniiM?an devil 
and theDioftfs hoiteux, WhitU y Htokes tells of an Irish leneiid, 
according to which the devil could not kneel to pray, as his 
knees were turiu-il the wrong way. 
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gods. Marriages are celebrated wilh much <*cre- 
mony, for an account of which tlie rt?adcr is rclci rod 
to Hiddulph (p. 7Sff.). Wo trace a survival of 
marriage by capture in the bridegroom sotting out 
for the bride’s house, surrounded by his friiuids and 
e(piipped with Ikiw, arrow, and Initflo axe. An 
essential part of the <lress of a Shin bride is a 
lillot of cowrie shells bound round her head. Wlicii 
the bride and bridegroom take their first moal 
together, there is a scram hlo for the first morsel, 
OH whichever eats this will have the mastery during 
the future wcd<l(«l life. After tim liirth of a child 
the mother is nnehian for si*ven days, and no one 
will eat from her hand during that period. Ordeal 
by lire is still practised. Seven [tnees are measured, 
and a red-hot axo-lieR«l is jilaecd on the open palm 
of the accused, on which a green leaf has Hist neen 
spread. He must then ileposit the liot iron at the 
place apiiointed seven paces dij-tant, and, slmuld 
any mark of a burn remain on his hand, it is a 
pr<iof of guilt. Magic has a [U'oniim'iit [dace in 
Dard ideas, and writt<m eharius arc? in great rc*<pn*st. 
'rh<?y are even attac hed to the mane and forelock 
of a horse. They confer courage and invulmua- 
hility. (!Jertain springs are supposed to have the? 
powc‘rof causing tempests if anything im[Miic?, such 
as a cowskin, is cast into them. 

The princi[)al festivals arc ns follows : — 

(J) Tho iti eclchnition of the wliiU^r hoIhUcc. The word 
means 'fuiteniiig,' and reh rs t-o the slnughUTing of the (uittle, 
hit after the grazing on t he piiMtun’rt, wiiich taki-s plao<‘. This 
is necessary heoAuse the [tustnreM have become covered with 
Hiiuw, and only siifllcient fiKider is hlured to ket-p a few aoiinals 
olive through the winter. On the Hee^md day tlie Taft'iif, already 
mentioned, is eelehrutod. 

(2) The Bazono, in celebration of the commencement of 
Htiring. The sacrifice is a sheep, wiiich muht he lean and miser 
able. Tlio word means ‘ leanness.' 

(3) Tlio Aibid, which took place in tl»c first week In March, 
has now fallen into desuetude. It was said to mark tlie time for 
pruning vines and the first budding of the apricot trees. In 
some respects It resembled the Indian //off. rrominent featnn s 
were mock fighting amongst the men, and t he licensed co<i^*'l- 
llng of men by women. lU cessation is due to tlie MiiNiilmaii 
reform moveinunt of Nutlm Shah. 

(4) The (Janitni eelehratcd the commencement of tiie wlieat 
harvest, and Is still kept up. At dn.sk on the cveniog hcfoiu 
the festival, a memlier of each househi»ld gutiicr^ a liiiinifiil of 
ears of com. Tills is snjijmsed to he done 8ecrcll.\. A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of tlie liousc^ and tin* rest am 
roasted next morning and eaten steeped in milk. The I *ards of 
the Indus Valley below Sascin do not observe this fe.slival, 

(0) The last feslival of the year, and the most important, ts 
the C7u7», which formerly celebrated the wurship of the jnniiicr 
tree, and luurked tlie commencement of wheat-sowing. Williin 
tho last eighty years the rites connect e<l with the tree-worship 
have ceasetl, but tho ceremonies connected with sowing are still 
maiiiUdned. Bonfires of chili wood ore, however, still lit., and 
the quantity of wheat to be used in tho next day's sowing is 
held over the smoke. 

It will liavo boon oh^:^ervc(l how frri|iictitly tho 
sacreel chilly or junijicr troo, has boon reforred to 
in the foregoing jiagos. In fonner years the worship 
of this tree was pL*rfornu?(l with iiiueli cereriKuiy, 
ami hymns were sung in its honour. Tn prayers to 
it for the fullihiunit of any (hi.sire, it was ailoressml 
a.s ‘ 'I’he Dreadful King, .son of the fairies, who has 
come from far.’ 'I'he chilt stone, at the entrance 
of every Slim village, has already heen nienlioiied. 
On it oficrings to t he chill wen? placed, and from 
it omens were deduei'd. A full account of the 
ceremonies connecte<l with its worship will he foumi 
in lli<ldu]]dt (p. KiOfi’.). 

To .sum up. 'I’he prc.sent writer ha.s met in none 
of the authorities on the Dard religion any refer- 
eiiee to a Supremo Deity, <’orre.s[>onding to tlio 
Kafir Imra. In traii.slations from (JIirLstian scrip- 
tures, tho Miisalman word {Judd ha.s to he used 
for ‘Ood.’ 'riie c<*ntro of the worship .seems to he 
the chill tree, a miglity son of tho fairi(?.s ; ami the 
whole mountain region in whieh tho Dards dwell 
Is peopled by spirits, some benevolent, and some 
iiialovolent, probably porsonili cations of tlu? [lower.s 
of Nature, who exerei.se a eonstant intlu<?nc<? on 
the lives of the human beings who dwell under 
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their Mway. Most of the worship is in the form of 
propitiation of the iiialevoloiit spiritH, though we 
occasionally liml pray(‘rs lultiresseu to thelienevolent 
chill. Over thti wliole is si)iea(l a coini)lex mist. 
We see tijuMis of (he iMagian religion of Iran; of 
liuddliisin, left Ixihiiid on its way (io Central Asia; 
and, in modern times, Islam, in strong posaeasion. 
'J’ho pure Hard religion has nothing in eoinnion 
wit.h any of thenn Attem2»ta have been made, but 
in the opinion of the j)reseiit writer entiredy without 
any jnstili< ation, to connect it with the religions 
of India, and (with better reason) with the ancient 
tjh 'nifj (has religion of Tibet. It Is a pure Mature- 
religion of an agricultural and nastoral people, 
dwelling in a barnm land, amidst (he highest 
mountain ranges in the world. The languages of 
Wxc, Visarhu jieople, of which the l)ar<l languages 
form an important group, arc, as has been stated, 
Homelhiiig between Indian and Iranian, and one of 
their inost cliaraettn istic marks is the wonderful 
way in whieh they hav<3 preserved ancient Aryan 
forms of speech almost unchanged down to the 
pre.sent day. The same may bo said of the Ibird 
religion. It retains many of the eharacteristies 
of (lu^ oldest form of Aryan religion with which 
we are a< <]Uaiiileil. Tliere is the same adoration 
of a special pl.int (in the Vedas the soma, and 
amongst ( he I birds the rhih), and the same wor- 
shin, mixed with terror, of tlie jmr.sonilicd powers 
of Mature. 

Litkrattirr.— F. Drew, 2'he Jummm and Kashmir Terri’ 
torxM, IxHuloii, IsTO ; G. W. Ltiitner, The L(in<jit<ujc» and liners 
of Dardislan, (.uliorc, ls77, also tlio miuiio writer’s Dnrdintnn in 
ISiid, is.W, and I^'.i {, Wokiiijf, no rtito ; J. Biddulph, Triltes of 
the tlindon i\on‘<h, L’tdfulla, 1880; R. B. Shnw, ‘Stray Ariaiw 
In JltASUf, (IS7S), vol. xlvii. part i. p. tJOff.; A. H. 

Fraucke, Ladakhi .S'fnn/N (jirivutoly printed, lajip/.ig), 4th serino 
(contiiiini liurd uougH, InuluUUig a ('OHinogoiiy). 

(iKoiKiK A. Grierson. 
DARKNESS.— -See Lrjht and Darkness. 

DARSANA. — The term dar.^ana, the litoral 
meaning of which is ‘.seeing,’ ‘.siglit,’is more 
UKimlly cinph>yed in Sanskrit literature with a 
derivative or melapliorieal signilicance, as ‘in- 
sight,’ ‘perception,’ i.c. mental or .spiritual vision. 
It is thus at once exoressivo of one of the most 
charaeteristie and funoaniental thoughts of rndian 
philo.soohy -the iiuMlitative and myslJcal attitude 
of miiia w'liieh fraiiuvs for itself an idealistic eon- 
eoption of the \iniverse ; e.rj. Mann, vi. 74 : 

* till who is possnssod of true insight {darianasampanna) if not 
hound by diedM, 

But tia* nuin di Htitut« of insight (daf'.vanriia viklna) ix Involved 
in the cyrlo nt evislrina*.’ 

The word is also used of the vision of sleep, a 
dream or dreaming,^ wliei’(;in (lie mind perceives 
and learns imh'pcmlently of the exercise of the 
bodily seiisi's. 

Thus darsann is (honght, percept ion in general, 
the a[ijdi(ration of the menial faculties to abstract 
conditions and prohlems ; and ultimately denotes 
thought as erystallizeil and formulated in doetrinc 
or teaidiing— the formal and authoritativo utter- 
ance of the results to w hich the mind has attained.* 
In this sense it i.s ])raetieally equivalent to mstra. 

Asa technical term, darsana is applied to the .six 
recc iiized systems of Indian nhilo.'^opliy, wdiich 
gi many-sided expression to India-n thought in 
its widest and most far-reaching developments. 
These lorin the six dnrsauas, systems of thought 
and iloct rine properly so called, viz. the Punifi- 
and illfara-mimtlmsd (the latter more usually 
known as the Vcdhnfa ) ; the Snhkhya and Yo^a ; 
the j\(/di/K and Vaist:sil'<f. Of these, the lirst 
eon .iMs mainly of e\])hinal ion ami coniinent on the 
l itwal texts of tile Veda, while the .second expounds 
the witlrly known speculative and idealistic philu- 
^ c.g. Harir. Vlxf). 

1 xii. 1101,^,. .^nstradarsin is one who has 

liiHlghi inlo, intuitive |>erception of, the iiivaniiig of the iitstreu. 


Bophy of India. I’he third and fourth are nearly 
related to one another; and of tlieso the ancient 
Sdhkhya foniiulate.s a materialistic theory of the 
universe, whieh tlio Yorja—m its e-ssential elements 
equally ancient — then takes up and interprets in a 
theistic sense. The JS'ydyit and VaUesifca are not 
systeniB of philo.soidiy at all in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term ; tiie former treats of logic and 
literary criticism, the latter of natural philo.sophy 
and the physical constitution of the universe. The 
precise date at wdiich these systems originated or 
were lirst reduced to order and writing is unknown ; 
they represent, however, the oiiteome and final 
re.sidue of Indian thought and Bpeculatioii, extend- 
ing probably over many centuries. 

There is no reason to oelieve that the six darkinas 
contain all that the mind of ancient India con- 
ceived, or to whieh these early thinkers endeavoured 
to give expn;s.siou. It would seem probable, how- 
ever, that., while mueh ha.sheen lost, and the extant 
treatises are often fragmentary, enigmatic, highly 
tigurative, and diilicult of interpretation, there has 
been preserved in the darkinast and in the tradi- 
tional and literary sources upon wdiich they have 
draw'n, the best that India had to give of .siiccula- 
tion and thought upon the problems and conditions 
of lifo.^ 

A somewhat similar word is iarha, ‘ investiga- 
tion,’ * inquiry,’ ‘ discussion,’ which al.so in cour.8o 
of time was used to ilenoto the science or system 
which was its outcome and fruit. It was then 
later employed in the same manner as darSana, 
.specifically of the recognized pliilosophical systems. 
The former term, however, seems never to have 
obtained the samedeguceof acceptance or currency 
as the latter, which in the usage of writers of ail 
periods was the ordinary and appropriate designa- 
tion of the six systems to wdiicii alone orthodox 
rights and authority were secured. 

A. S. Gkdkn. 

DARWINISM. — It lias become customary to 
give the title of * Darwinism ’ t«) that particular 
developnicnb of the doctrine of evolution whicli is 
a.8sociated with the name of Darwin (1809-1882), 
and wdiich began, in 1859, w ith the publication in 
England of his Oriyin of Species. Tlio central 
feature of this deveiopment of thought ha.s been 
the conception of evolution as the result of Natural 
Selection in the struggle for existence, it has 
caused .so great a change in the general tendencies 
of knowdedge that Uomanes pndiably «lid not ex- 
aggerate the clfccts when ho ue.scribed them to be 
without parallel in the past history of mankind. 
Nearly all the departments of thought redated to 
the subject of religion and ethics have felt the 
etl’ects of the revolution. 

At first sight the Origin of Simncs accomplished 
nothing in itself very rcmarkaldc. The theory of 
evolution had long been in the air. AVliile the 
conception of continuous development in the 
universe had come down to us from tlio Greeks, 
the modernized and scientific theory of it had 
lH3come a commonplace of know ledge by the middle 
of the 19th century. Kant’s nebular liypothosis, 
further developed by Laplace and llerschel, had 
familiarized the world w itli the idea of developmeut 
as applied to the jihysical universe. In Geology, 
w’orkers like Murchl.son and Lyell had brought 
homo to men’s minds the same eouceptum in con- 
nexion with the history of the earth. Even in the 
biological sciences the idea of continuous de- 
velojuuent by the modification of cxistiim types 
w'fis strongly represented by Lamarck and many 
other distinguislicd 8(!ieii lists. Ilut liefore Darwin 
all these separate developments lacked vitality, 
la the lost resort they rested largely on theory. 

1 For the literature and detailed expositions of the six systems 
SCO the 8C))aratc articles VrdAnta, etc. 
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In particular, tlio idea of the evolution of life 
by j^ratlual niodilication was unsuppurltid hy any 
convincing argument drawn from facts and evi- 
dence furnished by the existing conditions of life. 
The most characteristic position was that which 
had been retwhed in Biology. Controversy tiirm‘<l 
upon the meaning of species. These were held 
to be permanent and iiiiiiiutablo. While it was 
admitted that there might be a certain amount of 
small variation of forms, sjiccics were considered 
t<j represent special acts of creation at various times 
in the past history of the earth. Among the 
leading representatives of the biological sciem^es, 
>crraanence of Ruccics was the accepted view. 
)own to the publication of the Origin of S2>cr,ic8f 
said Darwin, 

*all the most cniiiiont living naturalists and geologists dis- 
believed in tlie mutability of spoeijiH. ... I occasionally sounded 
not a few naturalists, and never happened l,o come across a 
single one wlio seemed to doubt about tliu permanence of 
species {Life and Lettem, e.h. ii. [vol. i. p. KV in 1887 eii. j). 

Lamarck’s theory, hy which he accounted for 
divergence of types hy the accumulation of the 
inherited elFccts of use and disuse of ovgans, was 
ridiculed. Cuvier had become the rej»ve.sentativc 
of prevailing opinion, according to winch tlio past 
liisLory of life Avas one of constant cataclysms ainl 
of constantly recurring creations. Finally, this 
scieiitilie view was jjowerfully reinforced hy all (he 
indefinite authority of general and popular opinion, 
which took its stand on a literal interpretation 
of the llcbroAV account of creation in six <lays, 
contained in the first chajiter of Genesis. 

It was into these intellectual conditions that the 
doctrine of organic evolution by FJatural Selection 
Avas launched hy Darwin in 1859. The distinctive 
feature of the doctrine of development Avliich it put 
forward Avas that it accounted for the evolution of 
life hy the agency of causes of exactly the same 
kind as are still in jirogrcss. It exhibited modifica- 
tion and ]irogrcss in life as the result of the process 
of discrimination always going on in the struggle 
for existence. It Avas by formulating the concep- 
tion of this kind of ‘Natural’ Selection as the 
mechanism hy which the transmutation of species 
is eflccted, and then by supplying in the Origin of 
Spcr.icsnn cnormou.s and AvcII-organiz(!d ho<ly of facts 
and evidcn(!c in RU])port of it, that DarAvin instantly 
conv«M tc(l s<‘i(5ntific opinion ami succeede<l in carry- 
ing the doctrine of evolution t(»wards a ticav horizon. 

The theory of the mechanism of Natural Selection 
formulated \iy DavAvin Avas extremely simple. 

‘ TiuTH in,’ bt; Haiil, ‘ no yxocpl.ion lo tin; rule tliatovcry organic 
being naturiilly increaNe.s also liigb a ral(\ that, if nut (leKl.rnyed, 
the earth woubl hooii be cuvertMnjy the }»rogony o( a mnglu pair ’ 
{Oritpn of Specicfi, oli. iii. [p. it» iyo!l ud.J). 

This tendency to increase beyond the conditions 
of existence is accompanied hyan inhcnjiit tinideney 
in every part, organ, and fiinc,tion of life to vary. 

‘As many more individuals of each species are Imm than 
can i>oHHibly survive, and aH, consecinently, there is a frequently 
rcctirring h( niggle fur existence, it follows that any being, if it 
vary ... in any manner profitable U) itself, under the <*nmpU'V 
and sometimes vary ingconditiuns of life, will have a bel ter cbunce 
of surviving, and thus be naturally gclectcd. From the strung 
principle of inheritancie, any selected variety Avill teml to pro- 
pagate its new and iiiodified form ’ (j 7;,, Intrud. [p. 5 in UMfO ed.]). 

This is the DcaiAvinian doctrine of the survival 
of the fil/tc.st. It presented th<i whole succe-ssion 
of life as a tlnsory of descent from simpler foriiis, 
under the stnjss of the process of competition for 
the conditions of existence. 

The far-reaching edect produced hy the publica- 
tion of the Origin of S/n'rirs and hy Dai Avin’s tlieorv 
of Natural Selection Avas undoiihtedly due to tAVo 
main causes. Tin; lirstof these avjis the immediate 
illumination Avhich it thrcAv oti some of the most 
difficult problems of the s]>ccial sciences Avliich Avero 
most closely concerned. This has lieen often dis- 
cuBsed, and its character and Umdeiicies are now 
well understood. The t;econ<l cause was the 


character of the impression which tlu^ doclriues 
produced on the general mind. The miture of this 
imjueasion is much loss clearly” umlcrstooil. It is, 
however, in this second relationship that the full 
nnd more lasting significance of DarAvinism has to 
be apjireciated. 

'fhe general mind almost from the beginning 
perceived with sure instinct, and far more distinctly 
than the representatives of the special .sciences 
concerned, the reach of the theories to the estab- 
lishment of Avhich DaiAvin had brought such a 
convincing array of cvithuice. It ai)peared to 
many at lirst as if the Avhole scheme of onler and 
progress in tlic Avorld Avas noAV presented as the 
result of a jnirely mechanical f>rocess. The inter- 
sition of mind or of Divine agency ajuicared to 
excluded. Alan himself seemed to lie de]ioscd 
from the place he had occiqiiiid in all previous 
schemes of creation. It Avas true, indee(f, as has 
been pointed out, that before J)arAviii the idea of a 
eonUmiousdevelojuiient in thepliysical and biologi- 
cal worlds alike had inspired specailations in many 
quarters; hut this cotieeption, lioing rejecteil by 
current opinion, had left no permanent imiiression 
on the general mind. It Avas not until DaiAvin’s 
work appeared, Sir William Huggins adirmetl in 
his Presnlential adilress to the Itoynl Soeiely in 
1906, that the new evidence was pereeivial by 
scientific ojiiiiion to he overAvhelniing in favour of 
the view that man is not an independent being, hut 
is the outeome of a general and orderly evolution. 

At the first presentation, therefore, of Darwin’R 
theories popular attention beeanie fixed, with an 
extraordinary degree of conceiil ration, on the 
iiaturo of the destnicl.ive ehanges M’hich the 
doctrine seemed to involve in the ideas whieh had 
hitherto l>een closidy associated Avitli juevailing 
religious beliefs. Tfie most fumiliar ideas of the 
system of religion Avhich had for generations held 
the Western mind seemed to have had (iK'ir 
foundation removed. Instead of a AvorJd creafed 
for man in six days of twenty- four hours eaeh, men 
saAV a history of devidopmeiif si retching away 
hack for ages and auins into the past. Instead 
of a lieing standing, hy .sjiecdal (uealion, imiepemhuit 
and alone, as lie had jtroviously been ronceived, 
man was pnisentoil now as hut the last link in a 
j»rocesM of evolution. With Lyidl's (‘xlension of 
the conception of time in geology and Darwin’s 
extension of the conception of evolution, the old 
order in thought seemed to havt; been sAve]it aAvay. 
Sir William Huggins {lor. ci7.) graphicqilly deserihes 
the revolution as it appeared to a contemporary 
from the staiulpoiiit of science : 

‘The arciiiniilateil teiihiofi of scioiitifio i»rrij;rf8H burst iiixin 
the n»in«1, not only of tbc nation, but of the- wliole iiitclIiKvnt 
world, with a suddVniiPHH ami an overwliphuinR' force for \vhi(.'h 
the Ktronp'cat material initapliorH are poor and inadefpiale. 
Twice the bolt fell, and twice, in a way to whicb history 
furnishes no parallel, the opinions of numkind may be sai«l to 
have been chanf,'ed in a day. ('liun^a-d, not on .some minor 
points standinj; alone, but each time on a funrinmenlal posilion 
which, like a keystone, hrouj^ht flown w'illi it an arcli of 
connectfid beliefs restinj; on lonjx.cheriHhed itleu.M amt prejiulifjes. 
What took jtlaee was not merely the acceptance by mankind 
of now opinions, but complete invcrsioriH of fftrmer beliefs, 
involvinif ihc rejeetion of views wliicli lia<l grown sarrcfi hy 
long inheritAncp,’ 

The iiCAv doct rine seemed, in short , tf) gallif^r up 
intf» a focus the meaning of a numlaq* of flcvelop- 
iiKuits long in progress ami revolutionary in their 
nature, the recognition of wliieh in their line jdace 
and importance luwl long hcmi resisted in Western 
thought. It seemed to give cumulative expnissiori 
to intellectual tendcncii's Avliic.li, simre the period 
of the Ilenaissance, hail struggled against the over- 
powering Avidght of accejited and often intolerant 
religiouH lielicfs. The lirst condition, therefore, 
was a kiinl of intellectual Saturnalia. The elVeeU 
were felt far and Avide, at almost every eimiro of 
learning, and in almost every department of thought, 
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philosophy, and rclij^ion. Huxloy in England, 
Kenan in Fiain'e, llacckcl in Germany, were 
representatives of one aspect of a movement of 
wnieh Darwin in ])iology, Tyndall in physics, and 
Grant Allen in popular science represented another. 
Most extravagant conceptions hecame current even 
in circles of sober and reasoned opinion. Religious 
beliefs were snid to have been so fur shaken that 
their future survival was assumed as the object of 
inoiis hope ra( her tlian of reasoned judgment. They 
were, ueconling (o Kenan, destined to die slowly 
out, undermined by primary instruction and by 
tlm piedominaiK^e of a seientilic over a literary 
education, or, more certainly still, according to 
Grant Allen, to be entirely discredited as grotestjue 
fungoid growths which had clustered round the 
thread of primitive aneestor-worship. 

The deepest ellects of the movement were felt 
in England and the United States, and this for 
reasons to wliicli still other causes contributed. 
When Darwin puhlislied tho Origin of Spedes, the 
resemhlance which the doctrine ‘of l^latural Selec- 
tion, making for progress through the struggle for 
existence, bore to tlm doctrines which had come to 
prevail in business ami jjolit ical life was recognized. 
Almost every argument of the Origin of Spedes 
appeared to present a gtuicralized ctonception of 
tne far-roacliing elleclivermss of competition. 
Darwin lifted tho veil from life and disclosed to 
the gaze of his time, as prevailing throughout 
Nature, a jucturo of the self-ecntrcd struggle of 
the individual, ruthlessly pursuing his own interests 
to the exclusion in his own mind of all other 
interests ; and yet unconsciously so pursuing them 
—as it was tho teac.hing of tho economics of the 
day that the individual pursued them in business 
— not only to bis own wcill-Unng, but to tho 
])n)gress and order of the world. 

It soon became apparent that tlio crudities of 
corieeptioti which prevailed in such inilamed and 
excited conditions of thought wore carrying men 
altogether beyond the positions whi<di tho doctrine 
of evolution involved. It also became gradually 
evident, as these first imprcs.sions were livell 
through, that the accei>taiiee of the evolutionary 
faith iin^died eonelusioiiH which were not only 
diflerent in kind, but more signilicant, more 
striking, and even more revolutionary— although 
in quite a dillerent 8L*ns<;‘-- than those which the 
first Darwinians contemplated. 

Those wlio had realized the depth and reality of 
the spiritual hold of religion on the human mind, 
perceived from tho beginning how superlieial were 
judgments like that qiiobul from Kenan, to th. 
effect that religious systems had no idace in ih 
future development of the race. Rut it was whei 
the subject came to bo apiiroached in the. light o 
tho evolutionary doctrine itself that the trm 
nature of Mkj situatitin became apparent. 

Tho Darwinian doctrine of hiological evolution 
had centred in the principle of utility. Every 
part, organ, and fnnet ion had its meaning in tin 
stress out of Avliich types and races had come. 
Nothing had come into existence by chance, o; 
without eorre.sponJcncG with environment. Tin 
consistent labour of all the first Darwinians hatl 
been to give prominence to the necessity for tin 
CHtublishmeiit and reinforcement of this — tin 
central aritli of the doctrine of evolution bj 
Natural Selection. It was evident, therefore, tha 
while, on tho one hand, the sanctions of faith ami 
experience must remain exactly what they hai 
always IxMMi for tho religious life, tho concept ol 
revoluiiinijiry nature was tho explanation whic.l 
the doelriue of evolution would bo itself iKmiid t( 
give of thi! phenomenon of religion in tho light o 
its own eeulial principle. What was tho ineanin 
of tUe.se systeiim of religious belief which had fille 


juch a commanding place in the social evolution 
)f man? To dismiss the phenomena as merely 
neaningless and functionless was, the present 
kvriter pointed out, impossible and futile, in the 
face of the l^iaching of the doctrine of evolution. 
They must have some significance to correspond 
with the magnitude and tho universality of tlie 
w^ale on which they were represented. 

As observation was carried from primitive man 
to the most advanced civilization, the importance 
of tho subject was not diminished but increased. 
Tho history of socual devel<»pinent in its highest 
phases was largely the history of a group of 
Western ]>eoples wlio have been for many cen- 
turies the most active and progressive nations of 
the W'orld. The civilization of these peoples was 
the most important manifestation of life known to 
us, first in efiects on tho nations included in it, 
and now, to an increasing degree, through its in- 
fluence on the development of other peoples in the 
world. This group of We.stem peoples had been 
held for thousands of years in a system of belief 
giving rise to ideas which have profoundly modified 
their social consciousness, and the influence of which 
has saturated every detail of their lives. These 
ideas had aficcted tlie development of the Western 
nations at every point, and had filled their history 
with the intellectual and political conflicts to whicn 
they had given rise. They had deeply influenced 
standards of conduct, habit s, ideas, social institu- 
tions, and laws. They had created the distinctive 
otlu)S of Western civilization, and they had given 
direction to most of the leading tendencies which 
are now recognized to be characteristic of it (cf. 
CiVliilZATlON). How could it bo possible to dis- 
miss from consideration the enormous phase of 
human liistory of which this was an example, as 
if evolutionists had no eomjorn with the causes 
which had produced it (cf. Kidd, Sodal Evolution^ 
ch. i.)? 

Further consideration, therefore, made it evident 
that, if the theory of tirganic evolution by Natural 
Selection was to be accepted in human society, it 
would have to be accepted, like any other principle 
in Nature, without any reservation wljatever. Tt 
would bo necessary, accordingly, to seek for the 
function of religious belief in tho evolution of 
society on a scale proportionate to tho magnitude 
of its manifi^statious. 

Throughout tho forms of life below human 
society, the stress through wliich Natural Selection 
operated was that of the struggle for existence 
lajtween individuals. Rut in human liistory the 
fact upon whicdi attention had to be concentrated 
was that we were watching the integration of a 
sudal type. Tt was tho more organic social type 
whicli was always winning. The central feature 
of the process was tliat it rested ultimately upon 
mind, and imnliod the subordination of the in- 
dividual, over long tracts of time, to ends which 
fell far beyond tho limits of the individnars own 
consciousnes.s. Correspondence with environment 
in the ease of human evolution, therefore, involved 
projected efliciency. It Avas a process of mind. 
If we were to bold the process of evolution as a 
mechanical one with no spiritual meaning in it, 
there would be no rational sanction whatever for 
the individual to subordinate himself to it. The 
rac !0 was destined, therefore, under the process 
of Natural Selection, to grow more anti more 
religions. The ethicial, philosojihical, religious, and 
spiritual conceptions which were subordinating 
man to the larger meaning of his own evolution 
constituted the prineijial leatiirc of the Avorld’s 
history, t^) which all others stood in subordinate 
relationship. 

As tho early Darwinians have continued to 
struggle Avitli the laws and pt iiudples of the stress 
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of existonco between individuals enunciated in the 
Oriqin of Species^ and as it has bc<!(>nie increasiiif'ly 
evident tluib the apjdieation of the law of Natural 
Selection to Jninian society involves a lirst-liand 
consideration of all tlie uroblenis (»f mind and 
nhilosophy, a remarkable feature of the situation 
lias jirescnted itself, '.riiis has consisted in the 
extremely limited numlK^sr of minds of suflicient 
scope of view and training to enable them to 
deal with the new and larger problems that have 
arisen. The exponents of philosophy, untrained 
in the methods of scion<!e ana largely unacquainted 
with its details, have iieccjssarily continued to bo 
without a fully reasoned perception of the enormous 
importance or the Darwinian principles of evolu- 
tion in their own subject. The biologists, on the 
other hand, continuing to be immersed in the facts 
of the struggle for existence between animals, have 
in consequence, on their part, remained largely 
unaciquainted with the principles of social elliciency 
in the evolution of human society. The dualism 
which has been opened in the liuman mind in the 
evolution of this (dliciency Iujls, in the religious 
and ethical systems of the race, a phenomenology 
of its own, stupendous in extent, and absolutely 
characteristic of the social process, lint it remains a 
closed book to the biologist, and tlio study of it he 
is often apt to conHi<lcr as entirely meaningless. 
The [K)sition has, therefore, most unusual features. 

Darwin made no systematic study of human 
society. Jiut, where lie aj>proach<3<l the subject 
in the Origin of Species^ it was to disclose the 
liewildermcnt produced on his mind in attempting 
(^) apply the principles of tlie iudivulual struggle 
for existence to social evolution. Ho seemed to 
think that Natural Selection must bo susjicndcd 
in (rivilization : 

‘Wu oivilizod men,' he naid, *do our utinont to check the 

1 )roce88 of elimiiiution fof tho weak in body ami mind) ; we 
mild aaylunie for tho i?nbc<‘ile, Iho maimed, an<l the sick ; we 
inslituta poor lawH ; and our medical men exert their ntinoHt 
Hkill to save tho life of evory one to the last, moment’ 
of JIfan, <5h. V. fp. IfiS in 1871 cd.]). 

Darwin thus exhibited no jxTception of the fact 
that this sense of responsibility to life, which is 
so characteristic of advanced civilization, is its(*lf 
part of tlio phenomenology of a larger princijde 
of Natural Selection, That the deepening of the 
social consciousness, of which this developing 
spiritual sense of responailiility to our fcllow- 
crcatnrcs is one of tlio outward marks, is of 
immense signific.anco as characteristic of the 
higher organic elhcicncy of the social tyjie in the 
struggle for exist ence was a meaning whlc,h seemed 
to tisimpc him. 

Alfred llusscl Wallace, in approaching the study 
of human society in his book Darwinism (1889), 
displa^ycd the same inability to distinguish that 
it is ill relation to the capital problems with which 
tho human iniml has struggled in philosophy, 
ethics, and religion that we liavo the phenomena 
of Natural ScTcction in social evolution. The 
qualities with wliich priests and pliilosojdiers arc 
concernetl, lio asserted, were altogether removed 
from utility in tho struggle for existence ; and 
he even mistakenly used the suggestion as nii 
argument in support of religion. Here also the 
fact in evidence was that the naturalist, with his 
mind fixed on the details of the individual struggle 
for existence os it takes place lietwoon plants and 
animals, has been altogether at a disadvantage, 
both by training and equipment, in attempting 
to deal with the laws and principles of social 
efficieiKty. Huxley reached an afumst equally 
ciiaractcristic (loiitradiction in the Komaiiea lecture 
delivered at Oxford in 1893, in which he attempted 
to make a distinction in principle and meuniiig 
between the social process and the cosmic process, 
the lesson of evolution, like the lesson of religion, 


beinja:, of course, that they are one and the Baine. 
Sir Vraiicis Halt^m, one of the last and greatest of 
Darwin’s contemporaries, recently also exhihiliMl 
this characteristic standpoint of all the early 
Darwinians. He put forward claims ft)r a new 
science, ‘ Kiigcnics,* whicli he lias dclined as a 
Science which would deal with all tho irilhiencos 
that improve the inborn qualities of the race, and 
wouhl develop them to tho utmost advantage by 
‘scieutiiic breed iiig.’ The list of qualities whi(di 
Galtijii projiosed to breed from included health, 
energy, ability, manliness, and the special apti- 
tudes required by various professions and occupa- 
tions.^ Morals ho proposiMl to leave out of the 
question altogether ‘ as involving too many hope- 
less dilHculties.’ Here once moro we see the 
dilliculty with which the naturalist is confronted 
in attempting to apply to human society the 
merely stud-book princijiles of the individual 
struggle for existence as it is waged among plants 
and animals. The entire range of the problems 
of morality and iniml arc necessarily ignored. 
Tlie higher oualities of our social evolution, with 
all the ahsolulely characteristic phenomena con- 
tributing to tho highest organic social cllicicncy, 
remain outside his vision. 

We arc as yet only at tho beginning of this 
phase of knowledge. The juesent remarkable 
situation, here of necessity only lightly referred 
to, in which the biologists arid tho philosophers 
remain organized in isulafisl camps, each with 
the most restricted ismcepliuii of tno nature and 
importance of tho work done by tho other and 
of tho bearing on its own conclusions, cannot bo 
expectoil to continue. One of tho most urgent 
needs of tho present time is a class of minds of 
sutiicicnt scope and training to he able to cover tho 
relations of the conclusions of each of these sets 
of workers t-o those of the other and to tho larger 
science of society. See also art. KvoMJTlON. 

IiiTKRATURK. — C. Darwin, Origin of SjtcruH, Descent nf Man] 
lAft and ftetters of Charles Danitny od. R Darwin^, l.omi. 1ms7 ; 
A. R. Wallace, hanvinism, do. ISsO; B. Kidd, .sVxvVt/ Kvolu- 
tion. Lund. 1K94, art. ‘Sociolo^fy/ iji K/IrH; T. H. Huxley, 
KiHHution and Ethics, iMiuh DkNJAMIN KII)1>. 

DASNAMIS.— Seo ^aivism. 

DAWOD B. ’ALl B. KHALAF.-Ufiwad b, 

' AU b. Khalaf, called al Zrthiri (with the kiinya Abu 
Sulaiman), a jurist eelebratcMl as tlie originator 
of tho Zahiriyya school in Muslim theology, was 
born in Kiifa, A.H. 200 [--A.d, 815] (or, accord- 
ing t/O other authorities, A.ii. 202 [ = A.i). 817J), 
of a family belonging to Isfahan. Among the 
many eminent tcaclu'rs under whom lie studied 
in las youthful travels were two of the leading 
theologian.s of Islam, viz. fslwui h. Rahawaih 
(fA.H. 2.33 [ — A.D. 847]) of Nisahur, 'vvith whom 
ho enjoyed personal relations of the most intimate 
character, and Ahfi Thnnr (Ibriihim b. Khalid)of 
Jiaghdad (I’A.ll. 210 [ = A.D. 854J). Having com- 
pleted his career of stmly, ho .Met tied in Ihighdad, 
where ho soon estahlishcfl a great reputation, ami 
liegan to attract laiidls in large* nnmhcr.s. His 
audieneo, in fact, commonly iiumh(‘re<l about 400, 
and inclmled even scholars of (^stahlislwsl repute. 
At this time Haglidad posscssiid another teacher 
of renown, Ahmad b. IJanhal (fA.II. 241 [—A.D. 
855]), the N^*slor of ultra-conservative orthodoxy, 
whoso name is homo by the l,lanhalilic party. 
DawUd sought to coiiio into friendly relations with 
AIhiukI, but all his advances wero repel hul, as ho 
lay umlcr the susjiicion of having alnrmed, while 
at Nisahur, that t he (Qur’an was a created work — 
a doctriiio Avhicli Ahmad ha<i attacked with groat 
vigour and at licavy personal cost. It was oven 
Haul that l.)awil<l had boon uuniRhed for his error 
by Ishaq b. Kahawaih. Though DawHd met 
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thefle allegaiioiiH with a distinct denial, Aljinad 
still refused to receive liini ; nor was tlie strain 
relieved by the fa4*.t t bat the system promulgated 
by Dawful coinci<led in many respects with that of 
A\iinad, and was even fitted to leml it .suj)port. 

Although Dawfld, in his travels tan a student, 
had anplied himself eagau’ly to tlnj study of the 
J/<i(lttht ‘prophetic tradition,’ he has no outstand- 
ing reputation as an authority on Unit subject. 
In point of fact, lie is said to have given eurreiiey 
U) only one prophetic dictum of note, which came 
to be assoeiate(l with his name through the instru- 
menlality of his son, Ahu Ibikr Muhammad, a 
well-known hal esprit of his day. The saying is 
as follows: ‘ Ifo who loves and pines and hides 
(his torment), and dies thereof, is U) be regarded as 
a martyr.’ As a teaeher of jurisju'iidcnce, on the 
other hand, Dawfid’s inlliienco wa.s enormous, and 
hero ho ranks as the founder of a distinct school, 
lie allied himself with the system of the Imam, 
al-Sliaiii, for whom he manifested an extra- 
ordinary revoreneo, and to whose high qualities 
(manfwih) ho dev()te<l two of his books. Ihit, while 
Tlawild found his starting-point in the .system of 
Shfitii, ho at length developed a new meblmd in 
the deilucti«>n of sacred law — a method which, 
in its results, diverged from that of his master in 
the most j)rononneed way, and at the aafiie time 
brought its author into collision with the uni- 
versally received views of Muslim jurisprudence. 
According to tlie i)revailing doctriim, the bases of 
juristic deduction were (1) the onlinanccs attesl^^.d 
by the C^ur’rin ; (2) those whicli had the support of 
tradition; (H) the ronsrnsus {'ijnia) of recognized 
authorities ; and (4) the conclusions established by 
speculative reasoning from analogies {qiyds)^ and 
by deduction of the rniio leqis ['illat alshnr) 
from given ordinances. In cases where positive 
injunctions derived from the lirst three sources 
proved inade<iuate, the reflective insiglit (m’y, 
opinio prudentimn) involved in the fourth wa.s 
reganlod as v^alid ground for iuristic reasoning. 
Dawfld, however, denied the legitimacy of this 
last-nientiomsl source, i.e. the m’y, and all that it 
implitul, as also of all inquiry into the reasons of 
the Divine laws and tlie analogical arguments 
founded thereon. The only sources of juristic 
deduction whicli ho recognized >vero the positive, 
or, as ho calls them, the ‘evident’ (^pTihir), i.e. the 
tiur’ilu ami Tradition. As for tho consensus, he 
restricted it to the demonst rahle ‘ agreement of 
the eouipauions of the prophet’ (‘ijmd al s^nhlha), 
assign iug no more precise limits to the scope of 
this factor. In tlius running counter to the pro- 
cedure of tho dominant schools, Dawfld found 
himself in alliance with tho extreme section of tho 
party known .as the (‘ traditional- 

in contrast to ( ho n.v/(fzi/>r?/-m’?/(‘.speculativo 
jurists and became the founder of the Zahiriyya 
school, which is accordingly also called iXmmndh- 
hah Dtiuuhf. Tb is true (hat he lu’ought himself 
to the j)oint of conceding tlio azlmi.ssihility of the 
‘obvious jinalogy ’ (fpms jnlt) plainly indicated by 
jKjsitive injunctions, but only as a last resource. 
Asa preliminary of delivering judgment, moreover, 
he demanded an independent investigation of tra- 
dilion, and deprecated a mechanical adherence to 
(he estahlislied doctrine of a ina-ster or a school 
[totiiol). ‘ 'r ho automatic repetition of (he teach- 
ings of one who is not infallible is pernicious, and 
shows blindness of judgment.’ ‘ Out upon him 
who, having a torch {i.e. tradition) wherewith he 
may light his own way, extinguishes liis torch, 
and moves only liy another’s help.’ Men sliuuld 
nut blindly follow any human authority, but 
^ I ihc KonriM's for themselves. 

♦ which is given in 

me AUao lU-tihrist, nothing is now extant, but 


it would be possible to reconstruct his doctrines 
■ from quotations in later literature. Biographical 
writers are at one in extolling the piety and 
sincerity of his character, ami his ansteniioiis 
mode of life, llis fame spread far beyond the 
coniines of his domicile, and from tho furthest 
limits of tho Muliamimulan W(»rld those who xvere 
perplexed witli theological problems came to him 
lor light, lie died in BaghdM in A.H. 270 [ = A.D. 
883J- Vast a.s his induciice was, however, his 
system, which, owing to its limited scope, did 
not adeipiately meet (he requirements of juristic 

f >ractice, failed to gain a firm footing in public 
ife. Numerous Muslim scholars associated them- 
selves with it, but their adherence was largely 
personal and theoretical, and, except in a single 
instance, the system never attained an authori- 
tative position in tho oflicial administration of 
justice. Us Solitary success in this respect was 
aidiieved in the empire of the Almohads in Spain 
and North-West Africa, tho founders of which, 
repudiating all adherence {tmjUd) to particular 
schools, held that the appeal to tho traditional 
sources was the only |>ermissible jiroccdure. The 
history of Muslim learning down to tho 9th cent. 
A.H. contain.^ tlie names of famous adherents of 
the Zahiristic principle in many dilVereiit countries. 
The most important, and, in a literary sense, tho 
most eminent, of these was tho valiant Andalusian, 
Ihn ya/.m, 'Ali b. Alimad, who oxpoumled the 
Zahiristic mctliod in his works, and applied it nob 
only to the iurisprudcnce of Islam, but to its 
dogmatic theology as well. 

biTKRATnuB. — aUilix ohStibM, ^ahntjat al-Shnfl'iyya 
(CJalro, 1324), il. 42 48 (biography of Dawnd) ; I, Goldzihcr, 
hie ^dliiritcn, ihr Lehrsystem n. ihre Geechichte, Loipzig, 
1884 ; for tho Alnu>ha<Iic inovi'mfinl , t.ho aaino author's Intro- 
duc!tion to Le Livre de Mohaimtwd ibn Tovtnert., Mahdi de» 
Almohades, Algiers, 1903, pp. 39-54. I, GoiiOiSIHER. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.-Soo Festivals 
(Hebrew). 

DEACON, DEACONESS.— See Ministry. 

DEAD.— See Ancestor-worship, Death and 
D iSPU.SAf, OK THE DEAD, STATE OF THE DkAD. 

DE/E MATRES. — The Dcce Mat res arc divini- 
ties of uncmlain character and function, whose 
worship is fonml chietly in tho Celtic and German 
provinces of the Komaii Empire (cf. art. ('elts, vol. 
lii. j)p. 280, 281), und j^assim). How far tliey are (iO 
be identilicd or associated with so-called ‘ Mother- 
goddesses ’ among other jzeoples is a matter of 
ilisputo and will be discussed later. But there 
is evidence on Celtic and Gernmnio territory, and 
to some extent outside these limits, of a fairly 
ilelinite cult of god«lcsscs called usually Matres or 
Matrons, and dejzicted in accordance with well- 
established conventions. Knowledge of them is 
ilcrived entirely from inscriptions and monuments, 
of which a large number (over four hundred in- 
.scriptions) have been preserved ; a] qiarcnt survivals 
of their worshii) have been detected in the beliefs 
and traditions of tlie Celts and Gormans of later 
ages ; Init no certain reference to them ha.s been 
found in ancient literature. There is no rea.son 
for applying to them, as is sometimes done, a 
passage cite(l from Varro in tlie dc Civ, Dei of St. 
Augustine (vii. 8, ‘ Unde dicit etiam ipse Varro, 
cpiCMl diis quibusdain patrihus et deabus nintrihus, 
sicut hominibns, ignobilitas aceidisset ’). Varro’s 
reference is proliahly general, and certainly the 
context in St. Angustiue docs not suggest an appli- 
cation to tlie particular divinities in question. 

The in-Nuriplioim discovered up to the ye.ir IS87 were published 
and claM8ine<l by Ihm in his very iniuortaiiL tuonuifruph on the 
Matronenkultiis (cited here by this snort title ; for exac^t refer- 
ences, see tho Literature at end of article). Additional material 
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was included in Ihm’a art. in lloschor (».v. ‘Matros’), and Ial«r 
diHcoveries will be taken account of, tojfether with the reiiulla 
of later discussion, in the course of this article. 

The name of the divinities appears in three 
forniH ill the inscriptions; Mdlrcs^ Matronm^ and 
* Matrw (the la.st being the nominative case 
inferred from the datives Matris and Matrnhus). 
A fourth form *Mairm is held by some scholars to 
bo preserved in five inscriptions, but tho evidence 
for it i.s ill no case clear. Three of tho inscriptions 
in question are lost, and in the other two — a stone 
altar at Dijon and a relief at Metz — tho readings 
are very uncertain.' The form * Mat rm may ho 
duo to Celtic inllucncc, an old Celtic nominative 
singular * Malar having been latinized as * Matra 
and a dative plural * Matrahus developed from it, 
perhaps with tho aid of Celtic datives in b (cf. 
MatronenknltvSf p. 10). Dut, in view of such 
analogous liatin forms as nymphahuit^ fatabiM, 
filiabuftf vatafmXf etc., the Celtic explanation can- 
not bo deemed necessary.* In tlio case of tlio 
dative plural MatriSf the parallel formation h^redis 
{—heredihus) has lieen similarly used as evidence 
against the theory of Celtic intluence.* Whatever 
bo the explanation of the Latin words in que.stion, 
there is one inscription which is generally held to 
show a Celtic (Gaulish) form of the name. This is 
preserved in tlie Museum at Nimos and reads, in 
Greek letters, Marpe^o Na/xaua-i/ja^o fiparovde. The 
enithot Na/ia wua/jo is almost certainly locals. ‘to 
tlie N(;mausian Mothers’ ; Imt the tr. of (iparovSeiH 
moro doubtful. If it contains tho root of the Tr. 
bnlth^ ‘judgment,’ it may W’ell mean cx judirio^ 
and bo etiuivalent to tho common formula vx 
imverio.^ 

Matres and Mafronm appear to he synonymous, 
though their geographical dislribution, as will Ih) 
seen later, is somewhat dillerent. "I’hey even occur 
as e(|uivalcnts on a single inscription: ‘Matrilms 
sive Matronis Aufaniahus domesticis’ {Ma(ro7irn- 
kultus, no. 207) ; and t he same epithet is some- 
times found in combination with botli terms (cf. 

‘ Mntrihus [Vlacallfilneis ’ [i6. no. 215] witli 
‘Matronis Vacal(l)nehis’ [ib. no.s. 224, 225,2*27]). 
]hit such close association of tho two is exceptional, 
and certain distinctions have been pointed out in 
th(!ir use. Ihm (Uoschcr, p. 2461)) shows that 
Matres is accompanied by epitli<;l,s of greater 
veneration (‘ angustae,’ ‘ deae ’). llild (Darembcrg- 
Saglio, iii. 1630) tries to make out a ditrerenco 
in the fact that men pray oftener to Matras^ and 
women to Matroiuc ; but his ligures can hardly 
bo regarded as signiticant. Uoach-Smith (in his 
CoUrctanea AntUfua^ vii. ( I87S-S0] 213) argues that 
the Malromv were concerned primarily with tho 
feminine ]»rinciple in >iature, with maternity and 
ollspriiig, while tho Matres presided over the 
fruits of the earth amt, in general, over public 
and private busine.ss. None of these distinctions, 
however, is real ly esl .ahl ished as valid . It is perhaji.s 
a signiticant fact, which is noirited out by Haver- 
ticld {Arch. AU. xv. 326), tiiat Maironoj does not 
occur in any land where the cult is demonstrably 
imported ; and the name may be really the Celtic 
MairCma^ which survives in the French Marne and 
a few other names of j)laccH, ratlier than the Lat 
Matr&na. Since there is no evidence outside of 

1 In mi]HK)rt of *Mair(v. see HirschfoW, CIL xiii. no. 5478; 
ajcainHl il, Ihni, Malrfyiirtiktiltun, n. 12 IT. 

a .See HavcrtieKl, Archmol. J^Uiana, xv. [1892] 32. Sommer, 
Bandbxich di-r lateinischen Laiit- u. Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 
1002, p. son. explains such forins Iiy Uio analoify of deahus. 
Matronahni* also occurs (see Notisie defjH schiavi, ls97, p. 0). 

3 See Siebourfr, ircsft/euf«cArt ZciiBchrift, 1888, p. 116, and 
Bonner Jahrbiimer, cv. [19001 8fl. 

4 See ThurnevHen, Ilardhvrh det Alt-Iriechm. Heidelherjr, 

1909, p. 190, ami Uhvs, ' Insi r. of Franco and Italy,' /*rf»c. 
lirit. Acad. il. |190:i 0] 291. It should be suid that smne 
Rchoiars do not bold the inwirlption to ho (loltic. D'Arbois do 
Jubainville (/tCf/, 181K), p. ‘2f>n) explains it os I^tin ; and Bridal 
{RA xxxi. [1897j KU) as Italic. latter w.holar translate# 

pparovit by merito de, comparing Owati brateif. 


in.scriptions, the c^uantity of tho o must ]>e re- 
garded as uncertain ; and, if it was pronoum <Ml 
long, as is likely enough, this might sim[»ly menu 
that the familiar Latin word had been suh.vi itiited 
for tho Celtic. Tlio substitution Mould have been 
entirely iiatuial, and the tM’o words would have 
como to bo regarded as identical. Tho fact that 
Matruna appears regularly in the singular, m liei(?as 
the Matronw are named in tho plural and tlepicled 
ill groups, might show a divergent development of 
the tw'o cults, hut Mfuihl not preclude a common 
origin. Moreover, there is some doubt, a.s will be 
shoM'n later, M'ludlicT the Mntrrs or MatrOntv 
\vcro not sometimes conceived and reiuesented 
singly. Even if the identilieation of Matrbnm 
with Matrona sliould he ae.eeptcd, it would not 
liecomo any easier to make a distinction between 
Matres and Matrome, for the (.^dlie (or [lossihly 
pro-Celtic) Matrona, like the Latin, ajuiears to ho 
a derivative of the simi>le word for ‘ motlu‘r.’ The 
character of the divinities hearing the name 
Matrdna is also quite uneertaiii.' On the whole, 
t hen, Matres and MatroniV seem to he 0 (|uivalent 
in .sense, and neither of them is probably Koman 
in origin. In tho folluM’ing discu.ssion the two 
Mords will ho used interchaiigonhly, exce]>t M’hcro 
a distinction is ex[dieitly made U‘tween them. 

The dates of the nioiiiiment.s to the M (tires or 
Matronm range all tho Mviy from the time of 
(Caligula {Mat rone7\kvUns, no. .35) to that of Gonli- 
anuR {ih. no. 361). They aie found ehielly in (hs- 
aljiinc Gaul, Gallia Nari»on(*nsis, Gaul pro[)er, and 
Lower Germany, ainl to a llmite<l (5xterit at Ihuiic 
itself, in Ihilain, and in Si>aiu.* Those at Home 
and in Ihitain are a|>[»arenlly duo to soldiers or 
tradesmen, and do not prove the local existence of 
the cult; and tho same may he true, of the few in- 
script ions preserved on the Spanish peninsula. ’I’lie 
latter, hoNvevi'r, are taken by tl’Aihois do Jiihain- 
villo as eviilence that the Cclliheri had the 
worship in common with the Gan Is ; ami lhrM‘i)if liet 
‘Gallaieis’ favours the .siii>jtosition.* SI ill more 
remote provinces arc hronght inlo relation M'itli 
tho cult l)y the inscrii)tionM, ‘ Mai les I’annoniornm 
et Delnialarum,’ lue.scrved at Lyons {j)fatrt)7an- 
ktdtifs, no. 394), and ‘Matres Atne, Itahe Galhe,* 
preserved at York {Ih. no. 3IH). lint no inscrip- 
tion to or Mati'ontv has yet been found in 

either Africa or the lllyrieaii provinces south of 
the, llanuhe, and it seems juohahle, that tho names 
indicate .sim])ly military service in llios(i regions 
on tho part of the dedieants or of their sohliers.* 
Monninents are eommonesb on the M'est hank of 
the Uliine and in the vicinity of l.yons; ami the 
tribes among M'hom the M orsliip cldclly llonrislicd 
appear to have been the Voccmlii, Areeomici, 
Allohroge.s, Se([nani, Liiigones, ami tlhii. Then! 
are almo.st no traces of it in Ariiiilania or M csteni 
Narhonciisis, and few in the, regiem cji.st of the 
Jthine.® The geographical jlistrihiilion of the na.mes 
is, in general, a.s 1 ’oIIom s : Matriaar seems to he 
the only form in (-'isali»iiio Gaul, thougli some 
abbreviations are douhlfnl, ami it is the ]»revailing 
form in Germany; *Matrai occurs ehielly ne/ir J.yons 

1 Tho comparison IwlAVeon Malrnmn .anti Mafn'iim is old. 
See, for example, I'ictot in tii'i l ii. 8. On Miti oeciincaeeH of 
MatrCma, Hv(} Holder, Aftrelt. Spratbst'bafi, H.v. For the view 
that it is I.igurian, nf)t ('eltic, «.'»,mj,iue If. tl’Arhois de .hdmin- 
y'lWe, 1'rntn‘erti habitante dti I’ bjiiropc'^, I’arin, ii. 109, mid 

(1. Ilottiii, Manuel pvvr H('rrir d I'dtiide de I'antnp oeltiqne, 
Paris, 19(Hi, p. 210. 

* For a map showing their distribution, see Havc rlk-ld’s art. 
in Arch. A’d. xv. 

3 See RQel xiv. [1898] 870; ali,o ,1. Leile de VasroncdloH, 
Relvjides de Lneitania, ii. [190.'',] 170 ff. 

4 Soo Ihm, Honner Jahrh. xc-il. [1892] 2r,H, and Matronen- 
knltm, p. 120 IT., ft>r inst^riptionu to ‘Campestreg/ ‘Trlvine,* 
etc., in Africa and the Danube provinces. 

» On certain evidences recently imintcd out for such worship 
in tho i'alatinate, see Uriinenwald, We^tdeuieche Zeitechri/t, 
1906, p. 239 ff. 
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and in Gallia NiirboneiiHis ; ami Mnlrcs in common 
in Gaul projM*r and in Britain. 

So far as wo have direct evidence, then, con- 
cernin;^ the worship, it holoii^j^s to the Celtic and 
(icrniaiiie. j)roviiiees of the Komaii Empire, tho 
chief points of r.'uliation Ix'injt (Jaul and Lower 
(Jcmiany. With re;;ard to its origin and early 
Jiistory tlicro is ditrereneo of oiiiiiion. The theory 
that it was a general fndo-Germanio institution 
(set fortli most fully by Becker, Kuhn’a Beitrdffe, 
iv. ( 1S()S] 146 ir.) is reiectod by most recent investi- 
gators, t hough tho relation of this to other cults of 
Mother-god^lesscs among various peoples presents 
ohscuro prohlems whie.h are not by any means to 
he summarily dismissed. This subject will receive 
further mention, but in tho meantime cloariiess 
will be un<loubte<lly servetl by conlining the dis- 
cussion, as Ihm has wisely done, to tho narrower 
range of forms which are evidently related. These 
are common to Celts and Germans, and both peoples 
have been held to be the original possessors of the 
worshi]>. The prohahilities are rather in fav<»ur of 
tho view that tho Celts lirst developed it and that 
tho Germans borrowed it from them. The oldest 
dated monument {Mdtron^.nhdtn.'i, no. 35, of the 
age of (Jaligiila) has been found in northern Italy, 
and tho cult was uinlouht-<;(lly native also to 
southern Gaul. It is unlikely that tho Celtic 
population of eitlier of tliose regions derived it 
fr(»m tho G(U'mana, and all that is known of the 
relations of Germans an<l Celts down to the begin- 
ning of the Cliristian era favours the theory that 
Gie Germans, in such mat ters, were the borrowers 
or imitators.' It is possible, of course, that both 
peoples possessed the worship equally from the 
liogmniiig (ef. Siehourg, op. cit. p. 97 ; also Much, 
ZJ)A XXXV. 315 (K), or that they derive<l it inde- 
pendently from ohler populations which pre(uulcd 
them iti the occupation of western Europe. Atten- 
tion has already been called to tlie uncertainty 
concerning tho history of tho names Matres and 
Matron<p. tlicmaelves, 

Tho Mother-goddesses, in tho restricted sense in 
which they are now being considered, were appar- 
ently corKicivod in tria<ls. Only one inscription 
(‘ Matrihus trihus Campestrilms,’ GIL vii. 510, 
j)re8erved in Brit/iin) designat<!s the number ; but 
ilio goddesses are often depicted in groups of three, 
and no monument representing a diHeicnt number 
is definitely associated with them by an inscription. 
Tho position and arrangement of the Matres vary 
somewliat on dilleront monuments, the prevailing 
type showing throe drajied figures, seated l>encath 
a canopy or arch, wearing round head-dresses like 
a nimbus, ami holding hasketa of fruit on their 
knee. The middle goddess is usually distinguished 
from tho others in some fashion, cither by the 
size and position of her figure or by a diflerence 
in head-dress. On one monument she is seated 
while the others stand, and on another she stands 
while tho others sit. It is hanlly to be supposed, 
however, that there was any distinction of rank 
or function among the divinities. Such variations 
in the typo were doubtless purely artistic in pur- 
pose.* On a very few monuments, notably the 
Melz relief {MatronenkultuSy p. 43, fig. 7), the three 
goddesses are represented as standing. 

> Of. Matronenktiltus, p. 67 IT. ; und 0. de 1 a Saussayo, Relig. of 
the Teutons, 1902, p. 88 ff. See aleo, on the early relations of delta 
arid Oonnans, d’Arboia de Jubalnville, Premiers habitants, li. 

; Kliiffe, In Paul’a Grxmdriss, 1.2 [1001] 324 flf. ; Bremor, 

iii.'J [Uh) 4)787 ff. ; H. Much, Deutsche Stammeskunds, Ijeipzig, 
p. 41 ff. Kauffinanri, in Zlsekr. des V&r. fdr VoUcw, n. 
lisy?,] 24 ff., diaputea the adoption of Mother- worahip by the 
(liTinanH, except when they had practically abandoned their 
-lationaUty. Hut there is cnnNiderahle evidence on the other 
Shbournf, Ronner Jahrb. cv. [1900] 05 ff. 

pp. 47-48, and Sielionr^, htmner Jahrh. 
cv. UK). For an aUcnipl to connect the type with Or. repre- 
aentaUona of the Mother of the Ooila, see Loeachoke, Bonner 
./a/irft. xcv. liHon ’ 


It is doubtful how far monuments representing 
groups larger or smaller than three are to be associ- 
ated with the worship of the Matres. Five dancing 
women on a relief at Avigliaiia probably do not 
themselves represent the goildesses, though the 
moiiumeiit is iri.scrihcd ‘ Matronis ’ (see Matronen- 
kultus, p. IS). A group of two figures on a relief 
at Poitiers holding coriiucopiro an<l baskets of 
fruit, has also been taken to represent Matres. 
But tho existence of other goddesses known to 
have been worshipped in pairs renders tlie identiti- 
c.ation extremely doubtful.' Tho single figures 
of a goddess riding a horse, often referred to in 
tho past as an ‘ equestrian Matrona,’ * are now held 
to be Kpona, a divinity of distinct character, whose 
worship appears, however, in the same regions as 
tliat of the Matres.^ Occasionally, in fact, Epona 
and the Mot, her- goddesses are associated on the same 
monument.'' It is, of course, j>ossiblo that Epona 
was originally, as Kenel (Les Itrligions de la Gaule 
amnt le christumismr, Paris, 1906, p. 281) suggests, 
only a Matrona with specialized function {mdre 
sjdrialisec). 

Of dubious connexion with the Matres, likewise, 
arc numerous statuettes of single figures, without 
names, more or less rcs(Mnl»iing the inscribed 
representations of the goddivsses. Some of these 
figures carry fruit or cornucopia;, and have tho 
same heacl-ilrcss as appears on the larger monu- 
ments ; others repre.sent women with babes—a 
eomteption in itself suitable enough to Matres or 
Matromr, though not in accordance with the usual 
convention. Ihm rejects all such figures, insisting 
upon the triadic group as characteristic of the 
cult {Matronenkultus, p. 63 fl.) ; aiul the existence 
of statuettes of the regular triad rather counts in 
his favour, making it more difficult, as Siehourg 
has argued, to identify single figures as Matroitir^ 
It is even doubted wheth<;r the numerous statu- 
ettes of women with babes or fruits represent 
goddesses at all. They may he merely votive 
oflerings or talisinanio images ; but in tho case 
of many of them tho symbolism ajipears to in- 
dicate local or personal divinities similar in 
function to the Matres. Tho most reasonable 
conclusion, perhaps, is to recognize tho probable 
existence of many related forms of W'orshin, ami 
at tho same time to restrict the names Matres 
and Matronve to monuments actually so inscribed 
or exhibiting tho customary figures of the three 
divinities. The geographical limits already laid 
down for the cult w'cro mode up on this basis, and 
it does not seem wise to extend them by tho 
inclusion of doubtful monuments.* Tho term 
* Mother goddc.sHeH,* which is applied, especially by 
French arcliieologisLs, to a great number of those 
statuettes of various types, is sometimes used very 

1 Of., for example, the inBcription, ‘ Dpahus Voroanae et 
Medusae,’ at Tr6vc8 ; and sc?t», for olhur referenoes, Matronen- 
kultus, p. 53 ff., and Siebour)^, Bonner Juhrh. cv. 08 ff. 

2 Becker’s 'ruiUmde Mutrona,’ Bonner Jahrb. xxvi. [1858] 
01 ff. 

• See Matronenkultus, p. 66 ff. ; S. Reinanh, RA , 1895, p. 163 ff. 
Reinach a map of the distribution of Kpona monuments, 
which may be compared with Ilavorflold’s map for tlie Mother- 
iroddcsseB. For some modifl«mtion of Reinocth’s statements, cf. 
Dari|fil>eaud, Revue des 4twie$ aneiennes, vii. [1905] 236 ff. 

* Sou Domaszewski, Rel. des rbm. Ueeres, Trtves, 1895, p. 60. 

^ Bee the Ronner Jahrb. cv. 08 ; also Monceaux, Revue his- 

torimte, XXXV. [1887] 256. 

" On the statuettes of the tjrpes under consideration there 
is an extensive literature. See esp. Matronenktdtus, p. 63 ; 
Tudot, Fiynrines de I'^poque gallo-romaine, Baris, 1860 ; 
Vallentln, In RCel Iv. [1870] 28; Monceaux, Rev. historique 
XXXV. [1887] 250 ff. ; Ohauvet, Hypothltse sur une statuette 
antique, Angoulfiine, 1901 ; A. Blanohet, ‘ Fijftirinps en terre- 
cuite do la Qaule roinaino,’ Mim. Soe. Ant., 0th series, I. [1890] 
66 ff., X. [1001] 189 ff. ; Balllet, Mim. de la Soe. arehdol. et his- 
torique de eOrlianais, xxix. [118)5] 899 ff. ; Gassies, Revue 
des itudes anoiennes, viii. [1906] 66 ff. ; and A. J. Reinach, 
Pro Alesia, 111. [1908-9] 426 ff. For a map of Gaul showing 
the distribution of Mother-worship in the more inclusive sense, 
see Kenel, Les Religions, p. 286. 
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loosely. Thus (hissies, pleatlinj^ against the ro- 
stricjtion of the Motlicr-worahip Uj (hiul and 
Gorinany, cites VemiM, Juno, ainl Deineler as 
dlcsses mdres ; and other writers (sec, for example, 
A. Wirth, DnnaCy Vienna and Iha^Mie, ISU*2, p. 
95) havo compared the Mat res with the Semitic 
’A(rrd/>roi. Statuettes, moreover, of the sorts just 
referred to liave lieon found in widely senaralo 
regions outside of Gaul: for example, in (ireeee, 
Italy, and Northern Africa.^ 

The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
keeping the worship of Matres and Matronas 
distinct from nil other cults is hardly less apparent 
in the case of inscribed than in tliat of uninscribed 
monuments. I'or the ancients themselves associ- 
ated, and doubtless to some extent identified, 
these divinities with others. Just as in the caso 
of several of the more important individual gods 
of the Celts an<l Germans, so with regard to the 
Matres, the modern investigator is puzzled by the 
uncertain meaning of the inter pretatio Kovmnn. 
Uornan conquerorH and romaiiized provincials alike 
were eager to identify the gods of the northern 
barbarians with those of the old classical pantheon, 
and the resulting equations are neither consistent 
with themselves nor easy to understand.*-* The 
Matre^, in this way, are sometimes associated with 
the Parca, on the evidence of a f(!W inscriptions 
‘Matribus Parcis.’ But it is not clear that an 
identification of the two groups was intended by 
the dedicants in question. Moreover, the modes 
of representing the Matres and the Parco) are 
quite dillerent, and their fundamental characters 
appear to have been dissimilar (see below, p. 410^, 
and cf. Matronenknltus, p. 66 I!*., and Haverliehl, 
Arch. JEl. XV. 3‘26). The association of the 
Fates with the Matres is also douldJul, and finds 
no positive support in the inscriptions.* Tn the 
caso of the Isymphn, whom some investigators 
havo brought into relation with (be Matres, there 
is little reason for the comparison, beyond the 
fact that both kimla of divinities havo numerous 
monuments inscribed with local epithets.^ Evi- 
dence is slightly bettor, as Ihm has shown, for 
connecting the Matres with the goddessc.H of the 
cross-roails (r/.?\) named on various monuments as 
‘Bivia?,’ ‘'I’rivhp,’ and ‘ Quadrivia?,’ though the 
matter is by no moans certain.® But the divinities 
who may with most probability be identified with 
the Matres are those who were called ‘ (vampesl rcs,’ 
‘ Jiinone.s,’ and ‘ Sulevim.’ All these names appear 
both independently and in combination with Matres 
or Matrons, and it is hard to say whether they 
stand for goildesses originally distinct and later 
identified with the Matres^ or wliethcr they were 
originally mere eiiithets of (die Matres and after- 
wards came to lift used imlependently. At all 
events the divinities concerned Avero closely associ- 
ated in the end with the Mother-goddesse.s. The 
Junones, in the sense now under consideration, 
should probably bo distinguished from the Koman 
Junones^ conceived os the geniuses of women. 
They are very likely only MatroniE worshipped 
under another name, and the cbief seat of their 
cult apjiears to have been Cisalpine Gaul.® The 

* Cf. 8. Keiiiac^li, Jimnzes jUjxires, p. 16, lllnnchel, Mem. 
(!<! la Snc. (lea Antinuairea, vi. IUKUJ 10, p. 107 If.). 

»Cf., for exainplo, the v/irioiiH views al»<iiit Taranis atid 
TentAtoH (liHf-nssed by lleinatsh, ItCel xviii. [ISi>7j 1S7 IT. 

•'* Soo Maironfukultna, p, 98 ff., and Jisiii nindirn, Mxiae* 
Calmt, inacriptiona antiqiu'a, Avignon, 1990, p. 69 f. 

* See Matronenknltva, p. 93 ff. The old coinpariHon has been 
recently rnpoated by J. Leite do Vasconoellos, Ilelxgifira de Luai- 
tania, li. 193. 

i» With Matrmmkultua, p. 87 ff., el. Ilim’s later roinarks in 
the Honner Jahrb. xciv. [1S93J 10.6, ami Haverliehl In tlic* Arch. 
An. XV. 820. , „ 

«Sco particularly Ihin’s art. ‘.runoncs H.' in Rosoher. The 
Proxvtmaa, sometiinea idoiitifh‘<l with the Matrfia, scom to 
correspond rather to the rcufular Roman Jxinonra (cf. Matroneti- 
Ifultua, p. 07). 


Campestres have sometimes been tlcscriluMl os 
goddesses of tlio fields, but it is more \»robiiblo 
tliat they were tho special protectors of I be 
military caiiiji, or rather (bat their name was the 
epithet applied to tho Mntronic wlien conceived 
jw exercising tbi.s function.' Fn the ca.so of tho 
Suletnce it is more prohahle that we have divinities 
originally distinct from the Matres, though of 
closely similar character and function. In.serip- 
tions to them are far Ie.ss numcroiis than those 
to the Matres^ or Mntronm, but their geographical 
distribution is similar. The origin nml meaning 
of the name Snlevuc is unknown, though it i.s 
tempting to compare tho British Dea tSul, wor- 
shipped at Flat h {Arpae Snlis), and to seek an 
etymology in tho Celtic root sul ((.). Ir. siiil, ‘ eye’). 
If thi.s theory is right, tho meaning of tho word 
would bo similar to that of TutvUr.'^ 

In tho absence of all ancUmt literary treatment 
of tho Mother-goddesses, the only evidences of 
their divine functions are tliose fiiniislied by the 
artistic representations of the divinities, and by the 
epithets applied to them. Tho customary ligures 
of the Matres havo been deseribeil alreaily. The 
epithets, though numerous, contribute very little 
iiCAV information. Many of them are simply gen- 
cnal terms of veneration, such as ‘ aiigusttr,^ ‘dem,* 
‘divfc,* ‘sanctie,’ perhaps also ‘domime,’ though 
the application of tbis to the Matres is not certain.* 
‘ Nenietiales ’ is possibly equivalent to ‘sancta',’ 
but seems rather to be connected with tho tril>al 
name of tho Nemetes or with some locality (see 
Bhys, p. 102; Matronenknltus, p. 16). Oilier 
epithets denote tho sjieeial protective relation of 
tho goddesses to iTidividual dedicanis or their 
famines ; for example, * mere,’ ‘ sme,’ ‘ paternre,’ 
‘maternre,’ * domcstica),’ Hrisava?,’ ‘conserva- 
trices,’ ‘ indulgontcs.’ By far the greater number 
contain the narnos of nations, tribes, or loirali- 
ties, such as ‘Afrro Ftalre Galhe,’ ‘Italre Gallre 
Gernianre Britannre,’ ‘Omnium gentium,* ‘Nori- 
cre,’ ‘ Treverre,’ Napiaifa-iKaSo, and tho nurnerou.s 
non-Latin or halMatinizeu imin(‘s which, though 
largely unexplained, are held to belong chiclFy to 
this class. A few of the latter havo hemi brought 
into relation Avith definite place-names like ‘.luli- 
neihire,* ‘Albiaheme,’ ‘ Nersiheme,’ ‘ Mahline- 
ha5,’ connected respectively Avith Julieh, FClvenicli, 
Neersen, and Mechelin ; but tho great majority 
seem to go back to pro- Koman names, since dis- 
placed and lost.* The names Saitehaviinus, 

and Kafaii^a-v-over against Urn latinized forms 
Ajliahus, Saithamiabus, and Vatuiabus — Avbich 
are of special interest as exbibitbig very arciiaic 
forms ol the Germanic dative plural ending, are 
also presumably of local significance.® The only 
native epithet Avhich seems to have reference to 
function is ‘Gnlnre,’ Avith its compounds *()llo- 
gaFnre’ (on two inscrijitions at Mainz), and ‘ Ala- 
gabire’ (on an inscription at Biirg(d). Even this i.s 
not beyond dispute, and its meaning is not par- 
ticularly individualizing at bo.st. It is usually 
tr.anslateil the ‘Givers,’ the * All-Givers’ (cf iVtw- 
(lora ) — a name which is quite i-on.si.st cut Avith the 
reiiresentations of the godde.s.se.s. 'I'lie el-yrnology 
is easy in Germanic (cf, (jebe.n, ‘give,’ etc.), Avliere 

1 ^Xi^\fi\iO\n\i:,de SxileviiCamppHl rihua Fatia, Iionn,1886; Ihm, 
Matrtmmkvllus, ji. 70 ff. ; and RohcIut, h.v. ‘Matrps,’ p. 247r». 

5* See Siehourjf, dc Sulevia, eto., and Ilanner Jahrh, cv. (19001 
89 ff. ; and Ihin, MatronenkxUhia, p. 78 ff. 

Matrunenkulfxta, p. 98, and Rhys, Cctfio TTealhendom, 
1892, p. 102 ff., the latter coinparinj< tho ilauliah Comedova. 

■* On this claaH of upilhets, soo partioularly von ClrioTihcr^fcr, 
in Eranoa Vindobxmenaia, Vionna, 1893, p. 263 IT., and Hie- 
iKnirif, lUmner Jahrb. cv. 79 ff. A wholly different theory, 
conupotinj; epithets in -nchtt with Neht, tho name of a hot 
sprint? at I>ax, and explaitdnt? them as Iberian or Lit?urian, was 
j»ro|xHe<i hy O. .IiilHan, Heme dea Hudea ane. iii. flOOlJ 212. 
See also liis llitd. de (iaule, il. 131. 

0 Sen Kauffmann, op. eii, ii. 44, and Biebourff, Hrmner Jahrh 
cv, 94-96. 
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several other divine nnnies are perhaps to he 
derived from the same root ; but in tno Celtic 
liinona^^es, in whieli the root (jnh usually means 
‘ take,’ ratiier than exi»lanaUon is more 

dillicull. It is pfjssihlo, tln rehiio, that the epithet 
is (Jerniaiiie in ori;;iii, ainl that tho form ‘ Ollo- 
gahi;e,’ in wlii(;h Ma; prolix has a Celtic appearance, 
is simply a case of the tk llic adoption of tho Cer- 
iiianic ‘ Ala;(Hi)ia\’ * 'The interpretation proposed 
for (ffthifr; is supported hy several divine names 
in Idlliiianian (‘ Mater^^^ahia,’ ‘ Polengabia’) wliieh 
liave similar form ami meaninjij.* 

With ro;;ard to tlie nature and function of the 
^roddesses, various tlieoricis have been held. Aeoord- 
iii;^ to older views, now j»enerally ahandonod, 
tlic'y were deiiiod druidesscs of tho aneient Celts, 
or prophetesses of the Cermans, or symbols of tho 
threti Cauls or of tho three s«?asoiis.^ The oeea- 
sional association of tho Mntrvs with the Parav 
liJiH le<l to their intcri>retation as divinities of 
destiny : hut the evidence for this has already 
(p. 4()9») been shown to b(3 8]i*,dit. And the repre- 
sentations of tlio j'oddesses, together with the few 
epithets that seem to bear on the question 
(‘ Indul/^entes,’ ‘Cabije,’ etc.), indicate tliat they 
were primarily friendly local divinities of wealth 
and fruit fulness. As sueli, tlieir functions would 
resemble those of Kortuna or roniona rather than 
tln)so of tho l<ates, thou^^h the two conceptions 
wouM bo naturally associated, and occasional 
(siiiations between Matrejt and Parc(c might he 
expected to ajipcar. Thin, in detining them ns 
‘ gutigo Scliicksalsgottinnen,’ combines tho two 
ciiaractcrs, and his delinilion may bo allow'cd to 
stand, if it is understood not to imply too largo an 
oleinent of b’nte or too close an approximation to 
tho classical conception of the r<inia\ At the same 
time, the sphere oi the goddesses should not, on the 
evidence or tho ndiefs, he too narrowly restricted 
to tho care of lands arul Hocks. TMio conventional 
representation of them, which was doubtless of 
classicjal origin, may have been purely artistic in 
purpose and in inj sense a complete expression of 
the cult. Even the iminhor three, which is also 
cliaracl, eristic of iiionuinents of ProxnmcK, Parvm^ 
and Nymphw, may be a formal <Ievi(!e for nquesent- 
ing the [)liiral and liavo no literal signilicanco. 
Certainly tho distribution of the worship, tho 
occasional association of the Mat res with iifnrr.v, 
and such o]>ithcts ns ‘ campestres ’ and ‘ victriccs,’ all 
connecting tho go<hlesses with tho military camp, 
suggest a considerable extension of their jMjwers 
in one direction; and various dedications by 
women imply their inlluonco over still other phases 
of life. Their functions were doubtless vaguely 
eoneeived by their worshippers, and ought not 
to ho narrowly defined. As the tutelary geniuses 
of tribes or localities, they presi<led over all the 
interests of tho peoi)le, ami gave smross to all 
kinds of undertakings. They belong, in short, to 
a stage of religion in which ‘ aepartmeiital ’ deities 
were scarcely conceived, and their cult doubtless 
survived, with slight alteration, even after the 
development of gods with specialized functions.^ 
Although the cult of the Matrc>( was wide-spread 
and in a sense inlluential, as is shown by the 
numerous monuments ami also by occasional 
1 Of. Kern, Veralagen en }frdedeeliiigen dvr K. Akademic 
van n’i-trnsi'happen, Antstepflam, 1872, ii. HOI ff. ; Ihni, 
Matrnnrnkufttut, p. 48; Kielwiirjf, lioniirr Jahrh. rv, 08; and 
Alui’h, l'\ist)inhti Jiir It. Hnnzel, p. 262. Thu possihility of 
Oeltic Gahiip in tho sense of '(.Jivers,’ is by no moans to he 
denied. See Htokes, If rkeltisclier Sprachsrh'aU, g.v. ‘Gah,’ in 
Fiek’s Vergleichende» Worterbuch der indogerm. Spraehen, 
IHUI, il. lu.^. 


•‘‘Of. S«'hratler, Iteallexicun, Strasslmrjr, 1001, p. 680, and vo 
OriLiihurKcr, Archiv Jiir nlnv. rhihl. xviil. [1800152-66. 

3 For references to these explanations, see Matmiunikulttu 

p. 05 f. 

T * 7' Anwyl, Celtic Religion 

Loodoii, 1906, p. 42, and Celt iii. [lOOOJ 20 ff. 


temples of tho goddesses, yet in tho Roman i)eriod, 
from which our evidence comes, it does not appear 
to liave belonged to the iiigher social classes. All 
tho <ledicants, so far as can ho dete.rmined, are 
porsons of low rank, except perhaps tho tribunus 
militum of a single inscription {Mntronmkultus, 
no. 394), and it is possible that ho is ofl'ering on 
behalf of his sol«licrs. Tho fact, too, that the 
worship is not mentioned in literature is further 
evidence that it belonged mainly to the humbler 
people. * 

So pojnilar a worship can hardly have failed 
to leave traces of itself in later ages in the regions 
where it Ihmrished, and apparent .survivals of the 
ancient cult have been detected in the beliefs of 
both Celts and Cermans in mediieval and modern 
times. There can bo little doubt that the fairies 
of western European folk-lore, particularly in the 
Celtic countries, c-orresponrl in part to the Mntres, 
It is hard to speak iirecisely of the history of the 
lower mythology, which is far from precise in its 
own distinct ions ; and one cannot expect to keep 
hy themselves the descendants of a .«inglo group 
of minor divinities. Tho modern fairies un- 
doubtedly derive some of their characteristics from 
tho ancient Eates, as their name itself iinidies. 
Hut the Mtttres in their character of divinities 
of wealth and good fortune, have much in common 
with the lamignant fairy ; they were associated in 
anthjuity, as lias been seen, with the ParccB ; and 
they must he allowed to share with tho goddesses 
of destiny in the later devoloi>ment of fairy 
mythology.’ Tho idontilication of Matres and 
fairies, moreover, is occasionally supported hy 
deiinito evidence, sucli as tho oxistcnco of an 
ancient inscribed monument in the neighbourhood 
of a fairy mound or dwelling.^ Hossihly, too, one of 
the modern Welsh names of tho fairies, E Mnmau 
(‘The Mothers’), may point hack to tlio old 
relation.^ 

In some peculiar instances tho worship of tho 
Motlier-godtlesses appears to have survived in a 
miasi-Christian form. Tho representations of the 
Matres at Metz are said to have been venerated 
until the 18th century as the ‘throe Marys’ 
{Matronenknltus^ no. 385, j). 162, also p. 74 IT). 
Similarly, at Thumb, near Nidcggen, tho worship 
of three maidens representing Eaith, Hope, an<l 
Charity has been brought into connexion with 
traces of the Mother-worship ; and the same 
explanation has been proposed to acijount for the 
‘ Drei Merjen,’ Hclhnarie, Scbwellinaric, and 
Kricsclimano, who are worshi[)pcd at Diirho.slar, 
near .Jiiltch, ns prolectors of infants.® It is juiHsihle 
that the images of tho Matres may have started 
siicli cults even afteT the actual wor.sliin of the god- 
desses had been entirely forgotten. Thus various 
local de<iications to the Madonna are probably 
due to tlie discovery of old statues which were 
conceived hy tho woishippcrs as being in some 
sense miraculous images ; hut these statues, in 
so far as they represent single figures, have been 
seen to he of doubtful connexion with the cult of 
tho Matres in tho restricted sense of tlie present 
discussion.® 

One consjiicuous modern literary reference to 

J On tciuples of the Matreg, see Matronmkidtug, p. 61; 
Kauffmann, op. cit. Ii. (181)21 .80; Griuictiwald, Wentdvulgche 
Zeitschrf/t, 11)00, p. 269 ff. On the dedicunttf , Matn/nenlcvltug, 
p. 02 If. .and Inflex; IthyH, Celtic Heathendom, 103; Sielwurg, 
Bonner Jahrh. c.v. 1)1 IT. ; and Ijehner, ib. cxix. ;}01 ff. 

3 Cf. T. Wright, The Celt, the Homan, and the Saxon, od. 
1875, p. 33811., and A. Manry, Croyancea et U'gendea du moyen 
Age, cd. 1890, p. 1 IF., l>oth of whom, i^rhaps, gfO too far in 
ulentifyinK Matrea and tho Fates. 

3 On an instaiico at St. Uomain-cn-Qal, see Vallentin, RCel iv. 
[1879] 33. 

* Cf. Uhys, Celtic Folklore, 1901, p. 174. 

» See A. Schoop, Bonner Jahrb. cx. [19031 364. 

6 See Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 102, and Baillet, Mim, dc la 
Soc. arcldol. et hiat, de VOrUanaia, xxix. [1005] 4().'l. 
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Mother-goddesses, the familiar passage on * Dio 
Mutter’ in the second part of Goethe’s Faust^ 
has been sometimes associated with tho (’eltic 
anti (lerinanic divinities in question. Hut Eeker- 
niann {dc-ymiche mit Goet/ui, .Ian. 10, 1830) testi- 
Hes tliat Goethe himself acknowledged no sourco 
exct'.pt a i»assago in Plutarch which said that the 
ancient Greeks spoke of ‘Mothor.s’ as divinitit^s. 
The reference seems to Ihj It) Plutarch’s Mar- 
crllm, cap. 20, where the Sicilian MiyWpfj, wor- 
shipped at Engyion, are mentioned. Very little 
is known t)f their cult or nature, and that litlle 
does not indicate any close rcscunhlance Ite- 
tween them and tho Matres of the (‘!elts and 
Germans.^ 


LirKfiATirkK. — Tho moat imporlant irratise on the auhjirt, is 
Max Ihm's * Der Mutter- o<h>r Miitroiu-nkultnH \iiu\ Heine 
Deiikmalor ' (Bonner Jahrhiicher, Ixwiii. (IssVJ An 

earlier work by J. deWal, i)e Moedrr iiodiUnnen, Leyden, 
ia superHeded hy Dim’s invest ij;ationa. 'I'lie priiKMpnl enntii- 
huluina since tho Mntrunrnknltus uro : Ihni, art. ‘Matres,’ in 
Itoscher, ii. 2, p. 21(d ff. ; J. A. Hild, art. ‘ Matres,’ in Darmiherg- 
Ha;,dio, iii. IGSiiff. ; F. Haverheld, in Archaol. ^V'.hnua, xv. 

:D4 it. ; R. Much, in ZDA xxid. (1891] 3ir.fT. ; F. Kauff- 
m.inii, in Ztsrhr.iii-a Ver.filr Volkskunde, ii. (1892) ti l IT. ; Th. von 
Grienberger, in Kranoa Vimiohonenftis, 1893, p. 2f)3 IT. ; M. 
Siebourg, in ISminer Jahrhueher^ cv. (l9fK))78 tf. ; H. Lchner, 
ih. cxix. llsoi] nuilT. Valuable eoIlcctioiiH of rcferenceH are 
givoii in Holder’s Altcelt. ,^i/iaeIiHchatz, Leipzig, ISlKi, under 
^ Matres,’ * Mutra*,’ ‘ Miiironin,’ and under the various epil hets ; 
and many ilhisl rations of tb'* inonunients are to bn found in tho 
Heeiu-il {funeral des hits- rtlirj a dr faditule nnnaine, in jirocessof 
imhlioation by E. Esp^raiulicu (I'uris, 11Mi7 IT.). For n-ferences 
on statuettes, seo p. 498'' above. E. PoDlNSON. 
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Introd. and Primitive (E. S. TTahtland), p. 411. 

iEgean.— See Tomus. 

Babylonian (S. H. Langdon), p. 444. 

Buddhist (L. dk la Vall^ie Poussin), p. 446. 

Celtic. — See (ha.TS, Aryan Ukligion, ami 

Death (Pre-hi.storic Europe). 

Chinese (W. G. Walsh e), p. 450. 

Coptic (P. D. Scott-Moncrieff), p. 454. 

Early Christian (K. K. Mitchell), p- 456. 

Egyptian (II. K. Hall), d. 4.58. 

Europe, Pre-historic (K. Munro), p. 461. 

Greek (G. Sergi), p. 472. 

Hebrew. — S(‘.e ‘.lewish.’ 

Hindu (A. Hilleduandt), p. 475. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD.- 

I. Introductory. 

IL Origin of death. 

III. Death hclicvtsl to bo unnatural. 

IV. Ahamlotitncnb and premature burial. 

V. Separation of soul ami b(Hly. 

VI. Th fore the funeral. 

VI 1. l)i9po,<!al of the corpse. 

VIII. The grave. 

IX. Funeral eereiiionlcs. 

X. Grave furniture nn<I food. 

XI. rrecautions against haunting. 

XII. Return from tliu funeral. 

XI If. Lingering of the soul. 

XIV. I’nnllcalion of the survivors. 

XV. Funeral feasts. 

XVI. Funeral games and dances. 

XVH. Mourning. 

XVI 1 1. Purilie.ation of house, and village. 

XIX. Destruction or abanduninont of house and property. 

XX. Tabu of name. 

XXL Second fuiuTal. Ossimrica. 

XXII. F.lhgiea of the deceased. 

Literature. 

T. Introductory. — The horror of death is universal 
among mankind. Tb depends not so much on the 
pain that often accomiiauics di.ssolution as upon 
tho mystery of it and the results to the subject and 
to the survivors — the cessation of tho old familiar 
relations between them, and the dccouipo.sition of 
the !)ody. This horror has given rise to an ohstiiiato 
disbelief in tho nceessily of death, and to attempts, 
continually re})oatcd in spite of invariably disastrous 
experience of failure, to escape it. J^iveu tho mo.st 
natural and inevitable decease i.s persistently 
ascribed to causes not beyond humaTi control ; ami, 
on the other hand, legends of the origin of d«*alh 
are familiar an<l wide-spread. The jiicturo thus 
presented of the desperate refusal of mankind to 
accept a cardinal condition of existence is one of 
tho most pathetic in the history of t he race. 

If. Origin of death.— Tho best- known typo of 
the story of the origin of death is that contained 
in Gn 3. There it is roprcs«Mited as the result 
of disobedience to the Divine command to ab.stain 
from tlie fruit of a certain tree. Disolj^ience is 
not a very uncommon cause of death in stories 
elsewhere. 

I Cf. MatrvmnkuHuSt p. C8 ff. 


Indian, non-Aryan (W. Crooke), p. 479. 

Jain (H. Jacoih), p. 484. 

Japanese (A. I.loyd), p. 485. 

Jewish (W. H. Hennkit), p. 497. 
Muhammadan (S. IjANK-I’oole), p. 500. 
ParsijN. Suderulom), n. 502. 

Phoenician. — Seo ‘ llahylonian.’ 

Roman (G. Showerman), p. 505. 

Slavic (O. Schrader), p. 508. 

Syriac. — See ‘ llahylonian.’ 

Teutonic.-- See Aryan Helighin, and Death 
( I’ re-liistoric bbiropc). 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddetj,), p. 509. 

Vedic.— Sec Vedic Ukligion. 

Among variouH tribc'S of Now South Woles It is said that- tho 
people were iiieaul to live for ever. Ihit I hey were forbidden to 
approa<*h a i'ertain hollow tree, 'rim wild heos made a neat in 
the tree, an<] the women covoted the honey. In spite of warnings 
hy the men, a woman altintked tho tree with her l.«)mahuwk,aiid 
out flow a huge hat. 'I'lm hut was Death, whieli was hetu'eforth 
free to roam the world and claim all that it could touch with 
ita wings (K. fiangloh PtirKcr, The Kuahlani Tribe, London, 
IIMW, p. 98; R. Drough Sm.\th, The Aboritjines of Vietoria, 
London, 1878, f. 428). ’Fhe story told by tho Dag/inda of 
Central Africa is to tho effect that Kintu, the llrst man, after 
undergoing various tests well known in folk tales, is allowed l-o 
marry Namhf, one of the duughli'rs of Mugnlii (Heaven, or tho 
Above). Her father sends them ilown to tho earth with gifts, 
which iiK'liidc a hen, telling them to hurry lest they meet with 
Namhi’s brother Waruinbe (Death), at tho momont ahsent, and 
forbidding them to return to fetxdi anything that they may 
have forgotten. On tho way Nambi reinembors that itlutimu 
to feed the hen, and consents to Kiiitu’s inmiedialo return 
for tho millet she has forgotten. Mugulu is angry at tho tlis- 
obedience, and the result, ia that Wanimho claims to go with 
Kintu It is vain to object. W’aruiubo accordingly goes 
and dwells with Kintu and Nambi on the earth. Nambi 
gives birth to three children. Waruinbe asks fnr one, but 
Kinlu puts him off. In courfio of time many more children 
aro born ; but, when Waruinbe rejjcats his rccpiest, Kintu 
again temporizes. t)ut of iiat iein’e, be thrcuteiis to carry them 
all off ; and tho children begin to «lie. On appeal to Miigulu, 
another of his sons, Kaikii/.i (Mm Digger), is sent bring hack 
Warumhe. Warunihc, ho\ve\ cr, sinks into the carl h. General 
Hilcnce is proclaimed, and Kaikuzi goes into the carlh to imrsiie 
him. n« forces Waruiiiho out; hut there are Homo chilriren 
fceiling goata at the j>lace, and on seeing him tiu'.v cry out 
'fhe cries break the spell; Warumbo returns into the ground, 
and bv Mugiilii'a <?nminand he i.s allowed to stay (.lohiiMlon, 
r<jttnda Trot., Loud, 19U2, ii. 700). According to the Masai of 
the Uganda I'rotuclnrale, a superifir being or demiurge directed 
a Masai, when a child died, to throw away the body, uttering a 
spell: ‘Man, ilie and como back again ; moon, die, and remain 
awav.’ Diit, when a child that was not his rlicd, Mio Masai dis- 
obeyed and reversed the HpcII. Afterwards, when ho tried the 
spell on <»iio of his own children, he found it- had lost its effect ; 
and now, wln-n the iiioftii dies, it cniiics hack, but man <loeB not 
return (Hollis, Maani, 0.vfonl, IIMT., p. 271). 

In tlie lc; 4 o,n(l.s of sojiiu poo[»lo;-i, (IcoUi \h tho 
re.milfc of a j^od’s cur.so uncoiiinud-ud wiLli an act 
of ili.sobcdionoe. 

The Dataks of Palawan In tho I’hillppino Islands relato that 
their gesl used to raise the dead tolife again. Rut they deceive<I 
him onco with a shark wrapped up like a corpse. When he 
diHcovured the trick, ho cuisi d them to remain for ever subject 
to suffering and death (Et/mo/. Snrurif, Vhil. lalanda, il. [IUOTj] 
ISH). More poetical is Lhu Japanese tale of Prince Ninighi, who 
lull In love with Princess Flonrishing-liko-the-Flowers, Her 
father, the god of the Great Mountain, consent'd to her mar- 
riage, and sent with her lier elder iUter, Long ae-the-liocks. This 
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Uuly, however, was frightfully ugly, and the bn<lfgroom sent her 
hack. Thereupon the god cureed hie son-in-law, declaring that 
hia posterity should be frail as l.he flowers {HUH Hv. [luottj 
169X A Haida story accniints fur druth by the fact that men 
were fonned of grass and Balmun-berry hushes. 13ut the llaida 
have another legend, according to wlmdi men were made h^ tiie 
Raven, who duorued that they sliould never die. The (lecision 
was changed at the instance of the Wren, that he might have a 

f ilace of resort under their grave-scaffolds (Jemp Exped. v. 
1905] 210, 2S8). Among the f^uinault Indians of British Colum- 
bia, where Kagle and Haven are the Joint authors of things os 
they now are, Kagle proposes that when men die they ahall 
oome to life again. Raven, however, opposes this, and has his 
way. lie regrets It when his own daughter dies and cannot he 
revived, but it is then too late {up. eit. ii. 11 IX 

The enmity or the slaeknoHH of one of tlie lower 
aniiiialH is regarded by many people an tlio cause 
of death. 


A story very widc-Sjpread in Africa among Negroes, Bantu, 
and llottontots alike, is found in two forms. The Hottentot 
version is that the hare was charged by the moon with the 
message to men : ‘ Like as I die and rise to life again, so you 
also shall die and rise to life again.' But the hnre (H)iivoycd the 
inessago thus : | l^ike as I die and do not rise t>o life again, so 
you also shall die and not rise to life again.* Tlie angry moon 
split the hare’s lip with a blow ; but the mistdilef was done and 
was irremediable. Hence the hare is u tabued animal to the 
Hottentots. Among tlie Bantu the chameleon is made tlic 
messenger. But he is a slow croaturo, and after his dei».artur« 
the Huporior Being changed his mind and disfiatchc^l the lixard 
with the message of dcalb. The lizard overUiok the ohnnieb'on 
and arrii'ed first. When afterward.s thu cliameleon delivered 
his message. It was too late : the irrevocable <iecreo had been 
conveyed (Bleek, Itfiynard the Fox, l^ond. IHfM, pp. 71, 74X lu 
Calabar a dog and a sheep are the rival delegates ; and it is 
through the fault of the dog that we die (Joum. Afr. Eoo. v. 
(lOOflJ 194X The ill-will of the antelope Is alleged by a tribe 
on the Ivory Coast as the reason for death. A man was sent 
to the great fetish of Cavalla for a charm against death. He 
was given a st-one to block the path by whuih it came. But 
the antelope, offering to assist, maliciously sang a spell which 
rooted the stone to the s[)ot (Joum. Aft. Soo. vi. (1907) 77X 

Tho JMcbincsiana of New VVnmnania toll the 
Htory of the measago wrongly transmitted. The 
Wise Spirit ordained Uiat snakes should die, hut 
men should 8loui<h their skins and live for ever. 
His brother, the Churl, revcr.scd the decree {AliW 
X. [1007] 308). In the Shortlaud Islands the 
people (also Melanesians) relate that tho j^reat 
loromother of the race slonj^hed lier skin at inter- 
vals aiul remained eternally young. The cata.s- 
trojilie of her dcatli occurred heenuso she was once 
disturheii in the operation by the screaming of her 
child, wdio was unluckily allowed to witness it. 
This was the way death came into tho world 
(Fit xvi. [1905] 116). A similar story is told by 
tho Haluha, on tho borders of the Congo St,ato; 
but thero the operation is interrupted by the 
woman’s fellow- wife {(U(^bus, Ixxxvii. [1905] 193). 
According to the llupa of California, people used 
to renew their youth, when they ^^row old, by 
Rlee]ung in the sweat-liouse. Hut this happy con- 
dition eaiue to an end, wo learn from a ceremonial 
formula, because a certain mythological personage 
was nnfaitlifiil to his two wivc.s, wlio in revenge 
took the two children they had Ixirne him aiid 
buried them alive. When tho chihlren came np 
again they put them back, ileclaring that thence- 
forward everyone should do that way (Coddard, 
lluna TextSt Univ. California Piih. i. [1903-4] 75, 
36H). The Ksk imo of Greenland relate that tho first 
woman brought death by .saying : * Let these die to 
make room for their posterity’ (Crantz, Greenlandy 
lA)nd. 18‘J(), i. 204). 

In these stories, death is the result of curse or 
spell. Another Kskimo tale accounts for it as the 
issue of a dispute between two men, one of whom 
desires men to he immortal, the other to he mortal : 
their words are probably also spells (Rink, Tales^ 
Edin. 1875, p. 41, citing Flgede). A tale widely 
known in Nort h America relates that, when tho first 
death occurred, an attempt wa.s made to bring tho 
soul ha<*;^k from the land of the dead. But some 
prohibition was broken, the returned soul was 
greeted too soon, and it vauislicd : wherefore there 
18 no return for mankind from tho spirit-land (the 


Cherokee stories [19 UBEW, 1900, pp. 252, m] 
may he taken as typical). 

Hiinilur to the KHkiino ’HU)rii,>H ju.st cited are some Australian 
stories. The Kaitiah nn<l Unniatjera say that formerly, when 
men were buried, they came to life again in three days ; and tho 
Kaitish declare that permanent deatli is due to an obi man who 
WHS displeased with this arrangt-unent and wanted men to die 
once for all. He secured this elfect by kicking into the sea the 
ho<iy of one who had Just died and been temporarily burled 
(Sponcer-iJillenb, 51 sX So also tho Wotjobaluk story runs that, 
when people died, iho moon used to say, ‘You up-agaiu* ; but 
an old man said, ' l^et them remain dead,' and since then none 
has ever come to life again except the moon (ITowitt, 429X 

The phases of the moon naturally suggest death 
and restoration to life. It is, therefore, not wonder- 
ful to find that among the Australians, as among 
the Hottentots, the moon plays a considiwuhle 
part in the legends. We have space to mention 
only one more. 

Thu Arunta relat e that, before there was any moon In tho sky, 
a man died and whs buried. Shortly afterwards he rose from 
the grave in tho form of a Ixiy. When t he people ran away for 
fear, ho followed them, shouting that if they flwl they would 
die altogether, while he would die but rise ajjain in tho sky. He 
failed to induce them to roturn. When ho died, he ro-appeared 
os tho moon, periodically dying and coming to life again ; but 
the people who ran away died altogoliier (Spenoer-Oillen*, 664). 
Tho ChaniH of Further India see a female figure in tho moon. 
She was agmldcss wiio raised all the dead to life, until the great 
sky-god, tired of this interference with tho otcrnal laws, trans- 
iwrtwl lier to the moon (tJabaton, Noumllea liMherchea stir tea 
(;hamn, Paris, 1901 , p. 19 ). Many other nations connect tho 
moon with dijath. 

Once more. 'Fhe Todas of the Nilgiri Hills say 
that at first no Todas died. After a timo a man 
died, and tho people, weeping bitterly, were taking 
tho liody to tlie funeral place when the goddess 
Teikirzi took pity tin thorn and came to bring him 
hack to life. But slie found that, though some of the 
people wept, others seemed quite happy. She there- 
fore changed her mind, ami, instead of raising the 
dead man, ordained the funeral ceremonies (Rivers, 
ToflaSy Lend. 1996, p. 400). When in the Si*nndin- 
avian mythology Baldur wuis slain, the goddess Hel 
promised to release him if all things wept for hia 
death. This too, though not in its present form 
an adlological story, possilily arose to aecouiit for 
tlie permanence of death. 

The foregoing are hut specimens of the sagas 
told in tho lower culture concerning the origin of 
ihsath. They exhibit the universal incre,duiity 
of mankind as to its naturalness and necessity. 

III. Death believed to be unnatural, -i. The 
escape of the soul . — In pnictico, among the races of 
the lower culture, death, if not caused by violence, 
is generally ascribed to the action of supernatural 
beings, as gods or spirits, or to witchcraft. In a 
few cases, as among tho Wadjagga of Central 
Africa, the weakness of old ago may ho reckoned 
among its causes {GfobiiSf Ixxxix. [1900] 198). 
Sometinies sickness and death arc ascribed t-o the 
escape of the soul from the body. Thus, among 
the llarcMkins of Canada, sickness is believed to 
he due to this cause, and it is tho task of the 
medicine -men to capture the errant soul and oldige 
Ettsufie, a Hii]M*rnatural being who is perhaps a 
{lersonification of death, t-o enter the patient for the 
purpose of rojdacing it (Vet itot, Trad, ind.^ Paris, 
1880, p. 278, ef. p. 434). Tho details of tho belief 
in the soul, its escape and restoration, cannot hero 
ho discussed. It will be sufficient to say that from 
Silieria to Australia, from Puget Sound to tho 
i-slands of tho ICastorn Archipelago, means are 
taken to prevent the soul from wandering, and 
to bring it back if from anv cause it departs ; for the 
permanent los.s of the soul means nothing less than 
death. 

Some peoples have developed the theory that 
tho soul IS not single hut multiple, and that .some, 
or one only, of these souls reside in or about the 
body. 

Thus, aooordiiiF to the Balong of tho Oamernon, one soul is 
housed in the body of the man himself, a second may be em- 
bodied in an elephant, a third In a wild hog, a fourth in a 
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leopard, and so on. This seems to multiply a man’s chances of 
I>erHonal misfortune. For every inishup suiTcred h^ one of the 
secondary souls— more strictly of the body in wlmdi it is im- 
mured— reacts on the person concerned, and is able to draw 
after it disease and death. If, for example, any one comes 
homo from iiuntlng, or from the field in the cveninjf, and 8a>s : 
* I shall soon die,’ and if death really occurs, it is clear that one 
of his ' outside souls ’ has been killed hy a hunter thron^^h iho 
slaug^hter of a wild hog or a leopard or some other animal in 
which the soul was incarnate, and that the man’s death is the 
natural consequence {Globus^ Ixix. [1800] 277). 

2 . The act of a mpernatuml being . — ^Tho act of 
a god or of the RpiritM of the dead is also a cause of 
death known widely in the lower culture. Death 
hy lightning is an obvious instance of the former, 
if lit it is bv no means the only one. Death by 
accident is <lue either to a supernatural being or to 
witchcral't. 

On the Island of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, sickness is some- 
times asc.rihud to the malignant spirit. Limsirvvali, or U> the 
god who dwells in the sky or the sun (llie latter from anger at 
neglect of some old custom), or to the spirits of the dea<l who 
have not been duly honoure<i (Riedel, De sluik’ en kroesharige 
rcusen, Hague, 1H80, p. 410). The alxirigines of Kola and Kohroor 
(also in the Moluccas) hol<l that the nitti, or sniritjj of ancesp)rs, 
kill the living to feed on their souls (i7». p. 271). The Navahos 
attrihuto a death t-o the direct action of Chinde, descrilMid as 
the devil— probably a malignant sjpirit (f RUKW [1881] 12o). 
Among the c-uuses assi(^iied by various tribes of Negroes fora 
death, the a(d> of a fetish and that of a decease<l relative are 
enumerated (Clozol and Villannir, Coutunws indighicg de la Cot^ 
d'Ivoire^ Paris, 1902,p. SG3; Spielli, Rwe-StdrnrM, Hcrliii. 1000, 
p. 25rt). The Andamanese aiinbuto ‘ almost all deaths, sirknesH, 
and mlaniities* t.o the machination of spirits; and all sudden 
deaths are asorihed to the malign intluunco of the evil spirit of 
the woods, or to that of the evil spirit of the sea (./A T xi. 11882] 
288, 280). ^ In the north-w<>Ht of Australia every illness is as<*rlbe<l 
to the djuno, an evil sjiirit otherwise known us ivarruga or 
warranga {Intemat. Arehiv, xvi. [1904] 8). 

3 . Witchcraft . — But hy far tlio most, iifuial 

cause aasigiKMl for a dcaDi is witclicraft ( he mali- 
cious act of some oikju or secret foe, performed 
not by the obvious means of violence, but by th<i 
subtle and mystical arts of magic. This does not 
exclude tlie action of angry or envious spirits, for 
they arc frequently held to iii-spirc tl 10 evil-doer ; 
or liis ill intentions may he accomjdished by their 
aid. 'I’ho Mission Indians of (Vtlifornia, indood, in 
their legend of the origin of deatli, attribute the 
first death in tlie world to witchcraft. No one had 
die<i before ; but, with the sinicess of the first 
practilioners of witchcraft, d<'a(,h came into the 
W’orhl {JAb'L xix. [lOOti) .5.5). Witclicraft, in fact, 
is tbe ordinary reason given hy savage and bar- 
barous piuiples for a death. On surli an occasion, 
one of the foremost duties of the survivors is to 
discover the exai^t cause of deatli, and to ascertain 
and punish the author of the mischief. For this 
purpose the ancient Oaiils used to pul widows to 
the question like slaves ; if detected, the unforliin- 
ate wretches were executed with lire and all sorts 
of torture (Ciesar, (h' Bell. Gall. vi. 19). Peojdes 
as far apart as the Balong already mentioned and 
the Koryaks of Siberia make a post-mottem ex- 
amination. Tn the Wiminera district of Victoria 
(Australi.a) the chwer old men and relatives of Ihe 
deceased watcli the cori>se through the night. 
They see the wraith of ihe slayer upmoaohing 
with stealthy stejis to view the result of its 
machinations. Having apparently satisfied itself, 
it disappears in the direction of the hunting 
grounds of its own people, and tho nd.ativcs <if 
tlie deceased know what tribe to retaliate on. In 
New .South Wales tho Tharumba repeatedly rub 
the body with a mixture of burnt bark and grease. 
Soim*. of tbe old m<‘,n scrape a portion of it off 
when dry, and throw a few ninclies of it on the 
embers of a fire kindled for tlie [mi poso. By the 
way the smoke rises they judge the directi«»n of 
the munlerer’s canqi. A party is sent out to 
avenge tho deatli. After identifying the mur- 
derer by a rejietitioii of the process, this is accom- 
plished, not by viohuice, but by ineantations and by 
terrifying ihe victim, so that he. really believes he 
must die (Mathews, 1905, pp. 145,72). 


Among the Warraiimnga the divinalion is jn eoui- 
plished ditterently. A little mound of I'arth is 
raised on the exact spot where a man has died. A. 
ceremonial visit is paid to it within a day or two 
after the occurrence, and a search is made for tracks 
of any living creature. According to tho triudcs 
found, conclusions are drawn as to tho totem of 
tho guilty person. 'J’he Warramunga eoniniit the 
body not to the earth but to a tree- Similar cere- 
monial visits are paid to tho tree for the discovery 
of some indic.ation of tho person who has caused 
the dealh. Tf unable to identify the person or liis 
tribe, ihe relatives may at least find a beetle of a 
kind Bup|)osed to resemble a man, and by killing 
it mav ensure tho death of the eneiuv, whoever ho 
may be. When everything else fails, they pay a 
further visit ami thrust a lire-stiek into the iKidy, 
with certain ceremonies. Then, returning hur- 
riedly to the camp, they sit down quietly for two 
days, abstaining from all food ami drink. After 
this period has passed, each of the persons wlio 
has taken part in the rite imbibes a mouthful of 
water and sjiits it out secretly in various direc- 
tions. This is regarded as sntiicient to cause 
retribution to fall on tlie autbor of tho mime, 
and they expect to hear his deatli-cry (.Speiicer- 
(;illen^ 52011.). 

Sometimes the dead man lakes a im»n? a<*tivo 
part in tho indication of tlie cause of death. This 
IS common among tho Negroes. Various branches 
of the l^.whc-stock go to the house of tho tr6 
(fetish, god) and t here inquire through the priest, 
who answers, speaking from an inner room, in an 
assumed voice heliovcd to be Ibat of tbe ghost 
(.Spieth, AV;c-,SVd/a/ac, 2.58, 2G0, 28(», 492, 03G, 752). 
Bo in Euriqie it has boon believed, up to quite 
recent times, that the ghost of a inuruered man 
(though not through ihe mcilium of priest or re- 
ligious rites) will communicate the fact of his 
murder ami call for vengeance on tho slayer. 

other Nf’nrocs draw tho information from tho corpso. Tho 
AgnI of (miuso it to ho ciirriefl through the villugo on 

tho heads of two inon, who uro nmdu l\v tlis priout to run and 
turn round in all dirc(‘tionn, until I>y sotno inovomi'nt or arrest 
of tho bearors it [wlnt-a out the Ksilty person. The eoromoiiy 
practised bv tho Ngoulango is not so laborious. Throu stakes 
are fixed in the earthy one ropresenting tho fetish (^»m 1), 
another a deceased relative, and the third a living inhabitant 
of the village, i)ro8uniably suHiiocted boforehand. It tho eorpso 
touch the aUku representing tne fetish or the deceased ridutive, 
a sarrificc of a few fowls is offere<l, and there Is an end of the 
matter. If, on the other hand, llifi 8U8i>ecte<l man bo induaited, 
he is immediately seized and put to an ordeal ; or, in c.iiHo ot 
avowal, he is led away into the l»U8h to execution (Clozel and 
Villamur, op. cit, IT.?, 302). 

In Afri<?a the onleal is usually by means of some 
sort of poison, and freipiently, m the case of chiefs 
and important persons, all tho relations are com- 
pelled to undergo tho test.. Among tlie AVndjagga, 
a Bantu peoj'lo on Mie i^jistern side of the conti- 
nent, however, it takes ihe form of an oatli upon 
the ashes of tlio lire at which the funeral feast is 
eookod {Globus, Ixxxix. 198). Ordeals, it need 
hardly be sai<l, Mere for ages a])|>lied <0 per.Mons 
in Europe accused of (uiusiiig death and cdlier evils 
hy means of witclicraft. A common method was 
that of the ordeal hy M'ator, nqxnted, no early 
as the 3rd cent. li.C., liy riiyhirclins, of tlio Tliehi 
or Thibii, a iribe oceuj»ying the country about 
'IVehizond (.s(?e Okdkals, Wn i’iiciiAFT). 

ElscM'here it is deemed enough t<i eoiivoy to a 
* wise man ’ some relics of tlio dcceaHiid. 

Among thu SIuhI of tho north-west of iJrazil on tho wjcuHlon 
of a deutli not lf)ng ago, some articlo8 of rlothiiig, together 
with tho alleged ‘poison’ conjured by Uu; witch-doctor out of 
tho iKxly of the patient, were sent after hia death Uj a cliKUnt 
tribe, which included praetilioners «f renown. They inquired 
into tho matter, perfcinned tlieir conjurations over the ndica, 
calling tho murderer, and solemnly hunit Uio ' poison.’ It was 
believed, according to a well-known principle of witc]i< raft, 
that at tho instant the ‘jH»iw)ri’ fell into ashes the enemy, 
whoever he was, died {Globus, xc. [1900] 3/8). 

In general, throughout {South America, it would 
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Kccm that it is the duty of the medicine-mati to 
put himself into coiiimunicalion with the spirit- 
world and discover the ciili»rit, who, at all events 
among some tribes, is t hereupon put to death, and 
burnt with all liis family and goods. If this were 
omitted the dc<eased would himself avenge his 
death on his relatives Archiv^ xiii. [1900], 
Suppl. 70 ; A ni/n'o/ws, i. [1906] S80). 

Id ulcl Tahiti, were held to ho killed by the gods (atua), 

either of their own tuoUon or because they hod been bribed by 
an enemy. It was the business of the priest to ascertain to 
which of these alternatives tile death was to be attributed. He 
took a canoe and paddled slowly near the house in whi('h the 
corpse lay, watching for the flight of the soul, which it was 
believed he <’ould see. From the slinpe assumed by the soul In 
departing he judged of the cause of death (Ellis, Polpn. lies., 
Ixind. IHSa, 1. »US). 

TV. Abandonment and premature burial.— i. 

Abandonment of the difinif , — Among many savage 
peoples it is customary to abandon the uying to 
thoir fate. 

The Yerkla-inining of Australia, wlien <loath approaches, 
leave the dying person alone, tvs comfortably as possible, near 
a Arc, and quit the neighbourhood, not returning for a ron- 
siderablu time (Ilowitt, 4ri()). The naiimanas of the French 
Sudan with loud cries abandon a dying man, for fear that he 
may drag one of them into the grave with him (Stelnmetz, 
JiechtHverhaltnisHet Uerlin, 1903, p. 101). The fear lest the eyes 
of the dying man will fasten on them, and his ghost then 
molest and even kill them, causes similar conduct among some 
of the Ho in (lerinan Togo (Spietli, O-'W). The Sulung of the 
Murgiii Andiipclugu, off the coast of Linrina, take the patient 
across to a desert inland, and there leave him {//Anlhnrpolofjie, 
XV. [1004] 4.14). The Dorachos of Central America led a dying 
person to the woods, and left him, with some cake or earn of 
corn and a gourd of w.ater, to his fate (i HliKW 115). 

2 . Burial before death. -Aii an alteriiativo to 
leaving the sick t)r the aged to die, they may be 
buried while still living. 

The Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco oppre.s3ed by the 
feeling of helpIesHncsH and by superstition, when hope of 
recovery is gone. negle«it the patient and deny him food ; and, 
lest ho should die iu the village during tho night, ho is re- 
moved to a distance, and there Ted to die in soiitude, or death 
is hastonod by premature burial (Oruhb, AmoiUf the Jndians of 
the Par. Chaco, lOOl, pp. 41, 45). The trilics of Navitilevu, 
Fiji, place the dying man in the grave, with h)od and water. 
As long as he can umke use of them, the grave remains open; 
when he ceases to do so, tho earth is filled in and tho grave 
closed (JAl X. [1881] 144). In the Uazclle Peninsula of New 
Pomerania, one who is too long in dying is wrapped in pandanu.s 
leaves ami curried out to tho dcad-liuiise (Aitw x. [1007] .3054). 
Among the Northom Maidu, persons who were long sick were 
securuly tied up, iu a squatting position, In a heur-skin, with 
Hiniill objects of |M;rsonal use(tlie usual way of preparing u hocly 
for the grave), and buried before death {Hull. Am. Mtia. If at. 
UiMt. XV ii. [1905] 245). Tlie Hottentots used either to bury old 
and superannuated iMsrsons alive, or to carry them away to a 
t;left in tho inounbilns, and leave them with provisions for a 
few days, to he starved to death or devoured by some wiUl 
beast (Thun berg, Travelf, hond. 1705-0, ii. 194). So the various 
Bantu tribes of South Africa oithc*r abandoned the dying or 
burinl them liefore death (Campbell, Trav., I,ond. 1816, pp. 428, 
61.5 ; Kidd, Hasoitial Kafir, Ijond. 1904, p. 247). 

riRcticoH like tlioso may have had more tlian 
ono origin. Kconomio causes doubtless played 
their part. Tho care of the living was more im- 
perious than that of the dying ; ami, wlicio conflict 
arose between these two duties (as it often must 
in savagery), customs would grow u]i out of sad 
neces.sity, which would bo continued when tlie 
necos.sity had ceased. Such causes would bo aided 
by tlie beliefs current in the lower stages of cul- 
ture. Tn West Africa it is not uncommon that a 
protracUnl sicknes.s wearies tho attendants. 

‘They decide that tho body, though mumbling inart iculato 
words and aimlessly fingering with its anna, is no longer oi'cu- 
pitni by its personal soul ; that has emerg^. " He is dead *’ ; 
and they proceed to bury him alive. Yet they deny that they 
have done so. They insist that ha was not alive ; only his 
bwly was "moving"’ (Nassau, Feticitiam in W. Africa, f^oml. 
1904, p. 54). 

More potent, perhap.s, is tho universal dread of 
death and horror of a corpse. Tliis horror is very 
lively in the Yakuts. Among them old oeople 
burdened with years or disease often begged their 
cliildreii to ]u^t an end to their life. The funeral 
feast was ludd h)v throe day.s ; noiffhbours and 
frimuls were invited to it, and the dying person 
received tlie \>l,'\ce of lionour and the choicest 


morsels. Then he was led out into tho forest, 
thrust into a grave dug l>eforehand, and buried 
alive, with his arms, uteiisil.s, provisions, and 
horses {JiHIi xlvi. [1002] 212). 

3. Kemoval from house or bed. — ^Where it is not 
customary to go to tho length of burial alive, 
horror of tlic corp.se leads very generally to the 
removal of tlie tlyiug from among the living. 

It is a common practice, e.g., of the North American tribes to 
oarrv a dying person out of the house or camp (i HBKW 121, 
1.54, ‘157, 201 ; 17 ItnEW [18981 487). The Sinhalese frequently 
take a person dangerously ill from the house and ploco him in 
an adjoining lenipurary building, in order that, if he dies, the 
bouse may escape pollution ([>avy, Ceylon, Lond. 1821, p. 
2sy). The Kaintchadals are reported to have hod the custtnii 
of abandoning the caliin where death had taken place, l)eeauBO 
they believed that the judge of the subterranean world paid a 
vi.sit to it, and caused all whom ho found there to die. But, as 
the. oonstruetion of a new cabin gave much trouble to people 
who had neither axes nor mattocks, they took care to trans- 
port the sick out of their cabins, for fear that death would sur- 
prise them there when it was too late (Heorgl, Description 
dc . . . JluMte, St. Petersburg, 1777, iii. 91). In the island of 
liiizon, among tho Serranos, when a sick person does not show 
signs of recovery, a family council is held and a fixed sum 
voted for his cure. When this is spent, the patient is removed 
from his bed and laid uj>on a hble on the ground outside the 
house. A child is postea to fan him and keep olf the Hies, and 
only water is given him until he dies (Sawyer, Inhab. of the 
Philippines, Lond. 15MX), p. 277). Among the Hasuto, when 
death is seen to be at hand, tho patient is taken out of the hut 
to a screen, because it is said the manes (tnelhno) obtain easier 
access to the latt er than to the interior of the hut. In fact, a 
hole is cut in the screen to enable them to enter, as they cannot 
do so through the doorw’ay of mortals. There the patient dies, 
often not without the active assistance of tho two old women 
who are set to watch him (FL xv. [1904] 255). 

The motive of the proc.eilure iti all thoao cases 
would seem to he tlie same — tho horror of the 
corpse ami the fear of pollution of the dwelling by 
its presence. A desi^ription is given in the Report 
of the Palestine Exploration Eund for 1902 of a 
Samaritan assomhly to eelohratc the Eeast of tlie 
i’a.ssover in 189K, at which a woman became very 
ill and a cry was raised to remove her to a tent 
outside (he camp, lest tho camp should ho doliled 
by a dead Inxly- a ritual ban perhaps derived from 
.some jiassages in the Hebrew law. In this case 
the delilement would extend to the wliolc congre- 
gat ion. 

There are, however, some cases of removal the 
motive of which is ditlerent. lii the Reef Islands 
there are certain houses called ‘ holy houses,’ 
which, if we may trust the report, seem to he 
connected with the cult of, or at all events with 
the lielief in, superior beings. These houses are 
eiii])ty. If a man is sick and does not die quickly, 
he Is put into ono of these * that he may die 
quickly’ {JAF xxxiv. [1901] 230). Among the 
Warundi of (lerniau East Africa tho dying are 
carried out and placed on an ikitaho (a sacred 
circle, either public or belonging to the family). 
There the jiriests recite a sort of litany consisting 
entirely of conjectures as to the origin of the sick 
man’s mahuly, which apiioars to he ascrilied to the 
deceased fat her or other of the family (van 

der Rurgt, Warundi, 1904, art. ‘Temple’). With 
these wc may coni]>aro a remedy jirescribed by tlio 
Otl^uuan dews for one in extremis. It is to carry 
him to the cemetery and lay him down there for 
twenty-four hours. * He may die there ; hut, if he 
has the good luck to live, he will quickly make a 
complete recovery’ {MHusine, viii. [1896--7] 278). 

In h]urope a very wi<le-spread custom is to take 
a dying man out of bed, and to lay him on the 
earth or on straw. This is practised from Ireland 
to tho Caspian Sea. In the Malay Peninsula a 
dying man’s mosquito-curtains are opened, ‘ ami in 
some cases, at all events,’ he is taken out of his bed 
and laid upon the floor (Skeat, Malay Mayic, 1900, 
p. ,398 n.). A Namhntiri Brahman in Malabar is 
placed on a bed of A;?z^a-grass in the verandah, or 
some convenient place outside tho louiidations of 
the house (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, Madras, 
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1900, V. 214). I II Codiin a Nayar * is removed to the 
bare ground floor, as it is eoiisidcred saerilej^ious 
to allow ihe last breath to esea])e while lyiii;^ on a 
bed and in a room with a ceiling,', whieli last is 
supposed to obstruct the free jiassajjre of the 
breath’ Crujuts of inffia, xx. [19U1J 102). 

The reason alleged by those who practise this 
removal in Kurojte is that a man cannot die on 
feathers (sometimes game-feathers, sometiim^s 
those of doinestic fowls), and consequently that to 
lie on them adds to his agonies and mako.H his 
death ‘ hard,’ or * unlucky.’ The Cheremi.ss of 
Kozmodemjansk declare tnat, if he were allowed 
to die on a feather-bed or a felt coverlet, he would 
bo forced in the other world to count the feathers, 
or the hairs of the felt (Smirnov, Pop. JinjioiscSf 
I’aris, 1898, i. 137). These reasons, however, seem 
to bo invented to account for a practice of which 
the real origin has been forgotten. Alb. Dieterich 
(Mutter Krde, 1905, p. 27) has cndcavoiirwl to 
explain it as an attempt to bring the dying man 
into touch with tho earth, so that tlio soul may 
pass without tlelay into tho realm of tho dead 
rieneath. Monseur (Rllll liii. [1906] 204, 301), 
comnaring it with other usages relative to the 
eartii, attributes it simply to a survival of the 
custom of lying on the earth at a time when such 
luxuries as bedsteads and feathers were unknown. 
Those reasons, however, do not account for the 
requirement, found in Germany, Sweden, and 
elsewhere, to [dace tlio moribund person on straw, 
and afterwards to burn the straw. So the Wends 
in tho Sprccwald lay him on fresh straw sjiread on 
tho grouinl, ‘else no one woiiM be willing to He in 
tho bed afterwards.’ Tho straw is subse([uently 
burnt in tho open held, and the water wherewifli 
the corpse has been waslied is tlirown over the 
spot wlnue the fire was made. Any one who pin^scs 
across that s[)ot before the birds have llown over it 
a few times becomes withered up (von Schiileri- 
burg, Wvndiarlu's Vulksthu/ti, 1882, j). 110). There 
can b(! little tloubt that tlio real object of the 
(Mistom is to avoiil tho dcatli-nollulioii u[»on tho 
bed. It is probably a suivival of tlie j»ractice of 
removing the natient from tho house before de.ath. 
It has naturally the cil'cet Hometimes of hastening 
death ; and it is performed in Eurojte avowctlly for 
tliat [lurpose, in the belief that it abridges the 
suirerings of the dying and is therefore an act of 
kindness, 'riie same [uirposo is assigned for the 
removal of the [ullow, which is an obvious 
attenuation of the practice of removing the [laticnt 
from bed. 

V. Separation of soul and body.— 'I'he usual 
theory of the jirocess of death is the separ.ation of 
tho soul from tho body. Tho soul may, however, 
separate from the body before death, as in dreams. 
Sickness is frequently hold to be such a 8ep.ar.ation. 
Tho distinction between such a Be[)aratioii and 
that of death is that tho batter is final. Occ.asion- 
ally it is requisite that the soul he caught as it 
c.scapeM. The po[mlation of Ni.as helievo that the 
chief of a village, e.spccially if rich and possessed 
of descendants, has more souls than one, of whi(;h 
one is an hereditary es.senco callctl the ehdha. 
This must be received in his mouth hy tlie son of 
the dying man, if there be a .son ; if not, it is 
received in a purse for ihe [lurjuise of securing that 
tiie deceased will watch over the family money 
(Modigliani, VUojifio a Ni/tSy Milan, 1890, i>. 277). 
So among the Greeks the nearest relative received 
the last Virealh of the dying man in a kis.s. 

Kirorts are often made to recall the soul, not 
merely as a rcmc<ly for sickness, hut to restore 
one dead. They may consist in siniplo^ cries to 
the soul to <!ome back, as .among some Tongking 
trilx 3 .s (liUTiet de Lajoinjuicrc, Kthnog, dn Tuvkm 
upt,, Palis, 1906, pp. 26.3, 274); or they may 


he tho regular incantations of an cx]n'rt, similar 
(o tho.se in ii.se during sicknos, .as among tin* 
Dayaks of Borneo (Furness, JIo/nc-Llfc of llonh o 
lleaddiuntcr.ty Philad. 1902, p. 50). A .survival 
of some such custom may be found in Europe, 
on the dt;a(h of a Pope or of a king of Spam. 
In the.se cases a high oilicial of the court calls 
with a loud voice tliree times tho name of the 
detreascil, and, receiving no reply, he cei lilies the 
death. 

VI. Before the funeral.— Death having oeeurred, 
a iinmhcr of signilicanl customs are observed, only 
some of which can he minnuM.-ited here. Others 
will he rti.scrvcd tor a subsequent section. 

1. Opening of doon^ and inudmcs . — In the Ihitish 
Islands and all over Ennqte it is usual to open all 
doors and windows. Nor is tho practice conlincd 
entirely to the uneducated classes. It was reported 
almut twenty years ago (301 li Aug. 1890) to have 
been jierformcd at the death of a «lignitary of the 
Ghurch of Englaml (NQ, 7tli se,r., x. [ISOO] 170). 
In Franee, Germany, and Swilzcil.and it is not 
uncommon to take a tile oil tin; roof. This is 
sometimes done before death, with the object of 
easing the de[)arture of the soul. For the soul 
cannot esc.ape unless the way bo made o])en to it. 
Often, however, the window is permitted to remain 
open only for an inslant, the return of tlie soul 
being feared (Zlsehr. den I’nrinn fur {’ofknkuntie 
\—ZVV] xi. [1901] 267). Jn (3iiiia a hole is made 
in the roof ('rylor, PrUn. (Udturr, 1871, i. 409; 
JAT xxxiii. [1903] 103); and this used to bo tlie 
practice of the Basuto wherever a man died within 
the hut (Journ. Afr. Son. iv. [llM).>j 204). 

2. Observances in the house . — 'riiroiighout Ennqie 
it is a eommou pract ice to stop all clocks in the 
house, and to cover all minors, or to turn them 
with their faces to the wall, immediately after a 
death. It may he conjectured that the latter was 
done to avoid pn/zling and misleading the ghost in 
its cflurts to fpiit the house. All water- vess«*lM are 
emptied. Various reasons are as-^igncd lor this 
eu.slom, the most usual being [aihajis a. desire 
to prevent the ghost from drowning itself. Tiio 
gho.st is ecriainly conceived in many places as 
thirsty or needing a bath ; and ji sjs'cial jar or 
ImiwI of water is ju’ovi<ie«l for ils nsi*. In Greece, 
bread and water are [daced in the dtsilh eliainber 
(./yl/ xxiii. [1894] 37). In sonm parts of I'miiee a 
j.ar of Avatcr is placed besnle the rori>M- (Ul'P xiv. 
[1899] 24.5). Tlie Wends of the Sprccwald [ilace 
a dish hlled with water under the lieneli on wliicli 
the cor[»so is Laid out, for which a .sanitary reason 
is now given (von Scliulenbiirg, op. df. 112). 'I'ln^ 
Mordvins j)Ut a cup of water on tlu* a\ indow-.sill of 
a dying mairs hou.se, f«n*, on (juitting its <!or[)oreal 
cnvehq»e, the spirit must Avash (Smirnov, i. 357). 
llin<lu rites require the heir (hut apiiareiilly not 
until after creinaLioii) to [ibiee in tin; h.abil;iti(»n of 
the rleceased a small ves.sel full of water, over 
Avhieh ho tics a thread to the eeiling, aral Jets it 
hang down n.s a .sort of huhh'r for the prana (life- 
breath, .spirit) to descend and sljike its thirst 
during the ten days following; and a. hamlful ol 
rice is jdaeed as food eveiy morning beside tlie 
vessel (I)uhoi.s-Beauehainji, Hindu Manners^, Oxf. 
1906, [». 488). It is prol>al)Ie, Iherefore, that Ihe 
object of throwing away Avafer standing in any 
ve.s.MeIs for household use is to jtreveiit tin; deatli- 
polliitioii eoneiuvcd as eont.aminal ion by the touch 
of the ghost. This is conliiined by tin; [>ra<;tlce in 
some districts of the l.andes in tin; soul li-we.st of 
Franee Avliere, after the death <d‘ tlie father or 
mother, for a an bole year the <‘Ooking vessels are 
covered Avith a cloth and llieir [uevious onlcr re- 
versed, tliougli the reason now alleged for the 
practice is to recall the memory of the deceased 
and renew the grief (Giizacq, NamancCy mariaget 
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et d^chy 1902, 162). S(!(i also §§ VI. 9 ami 

XVII. I below. 

3 . Telling the Anotlier eiislorii is that of 

‘ U^lIiiiK the hcOH.’ Wlieii a Dayak dies, a.s soon as 
tho body is removed the liead of tlie household 
calls over t lie iiaimvs of all tlie children and other 
iiiembe.rs of the household, to ])revent the soul of 
the dead from alluiin;? Ihcir souls away, in which 
ease they would die. This e(*reniony is re]>eat.ed 
on the return from the funeral {Int, Arch. ii. 
[1889] 182). 'J’lie catastrophe to be prevented here 
is exactly that which it is desired to jinweiit by 
tho practice common in Europe of telliri;' the liees 
of the death of tlieir owner. Some one j^oes to the 
Iiive, knocks, and whisjjors the fact to the tenants, 
Boimdimes also informing them who their new 
owner is. A humming lieard inside the hive is 
taken as an indication that they will remain. If 
tho <‘eremony Ikj not ptu fornied, tliey will all die or 
go away. Sometimes they are put into mourning 
oy at( aching a piece of (uape to the hive, or the 
hive is turned round or removed, or a piece of turf 
laid on it. The.so arc all exp<Mlients against the 
atteni))t of the ghost to lure the bees away, though 
other in(erj)rctations have been given by the 
people who juacti.se them and who have lo.st tho 
real nsason. The precaution is by no means con- 
fined to boo.s. In (Jornwall the bird-cages and 
indoor jdants are put into black. In various jMirts 
of France all tho domestic animals mu.st be in- 
formed, crape must bo attached to tho nigsties 
and to the cat. Even tho trees must l>o told, and 
sometimes put into mourning. Elsewhere similar 
customs obtain {Choice Notes, FLy 1859, pp. 65, 90, 
180, 210 ; Si^ billot, Folk-lore dcFrancCy Paris, 1901-7, 
iii. 103, 375 ; Eloyd, Peas, Life in SurAmy Lond. 
1870, p. 131). Among the 0hercinis.s tho people 
oven avoid w'atching a funeral procession from tho 
window, for fear that the dead man may take 
them with him (Smirnov, i. 137). Tlie prohibition 
again.st watching a funeral procession from a win- 
dow is not uncommon. 

4 . jytfiling and dirges, — Tho custom of wailing 
is universal. The wail fre([uently begins before 
<leath, as among tho Hottentots, who are .sahl to 
surround a dying person, and ‘ set uj) sucli a terrible 
howling as w'cre (uiougli, one would think, to fright 
the soul out of the body.’ Hut this is nothing to 
what succeefls the death. ‘ The kraal shakes under 
the raging din ; you hear them miles oil’ (P. Kolben, 
Present iiiiatc of the CnpCy Lond. 1731, p. 312). 
Wliere the funeral do(\s not take place the sanu! 
day, the wailing often br<?aks out with fresh force 
on that occasion; aiul it is kept up for periods of 
varying length ann)ng dillerent peoples- - from a few 
hours to months, or tsvon years. Naturally, in the 
latter i^aso it is only certain relatives (chiefly wi<Iows 
of the deceased) who indulge in it, ana only at 
statisl times of the day. NVidows and other rela- 
tives, among many peoples, go to wail at the grave. 
The wailing is renewed at emtain intervals of time 
— on the anniversary of death, or at certain fea-sts, 
or on tho occasion of the oxhumaf ion of the Ijones. 
Elsewhere, among tho Katlirs, a sou away at a 
di.stanco, when his father dies, must wail on his 
return every time he enters the kraal <Iuring tho 
next six months (Kidd, 251) f.). In many cji-ses the 
men join in tho wailing, while in others, perhaps 
among relatcil peojiles, it is left chiefly or entirely 
to women. It may be accompanied (at first, at 
all events) by tlie wildest demonstrations of grief, 
amounting to temjiorary insanity. 

At less Uiaii th:it, Dr. .liink«.’r floMoribes the nomlnct 

of Uiu wonu'ii Hud Hluvt'8 of a rulor of the A-San(l<^ of the Sudan. 
Sixty or Hi v» !ity women went round the aerilia wuilliiff, 

Ronu r'^ioilt !<, rolling in tho diiHl., prutundin^ to Bcaron in evfry 
cornrr, « r\ in^ out, ‘t) my l'>r(l ! Wlierc is Fadl 'Allah? Lie 1 
Lio ! ’ Tlio> orawh'd .dtoid on iuuida and knees under the pro- 
jcetiim roofs, iiiiustiinll> liowling and lamenling. In tliv even- 


ing, with music and daiu’e, the men joined in thu nailiiif^-, wliic'h 
lasted nil night. The next day a raid was made ujM)n tho 
wardrobe of the di!<;ea8ed, and every woman who could get 
hold of an article of his costume put it ott, and went round in 
procession, until the ceremony appearcKi like a fancy-dress ball. 
.Ml their heads were strewn with ashes, that covered with <iirt 
their f.'iees and borlies as they rolled and tumbled in the dust. 
The proceetliiijfs lasted for fifUioii days, he(!omiiig grudnnJlv less 
and less an exljibition of sorrow, and more and more the suhjeet 
of evident eiiioynient, until they finally dt-generated into a 
festival of muHu; and dan«;in^f (Froheriiiis, Ileidcn-Hcgcr d. ugypt. 
Sudan, lierlin, 1893, p. lOW). 

In the A aril Arcbipelago, when a member of the 
family dies, all the women leave (be bouse with 
hair fianging loose, to wail upon the shore, tuin- 
hliug head *>ver lu^els, and smearing their bodies 
with dirt and mud (Hiedel, iduik- en krocsimrige 
rasscUy 268). Evlmi in a inuch higher civilization, 
the conduct of tlie mourners is characterizcil by 
excess. At tho dentfh of a Maltese, two or three 
women, called nennukUy were liired. Dressed in 
long inourniiig cloaks, they entered the house 
singing a ilirge. After damaging and destroying 
<:(‘rtain parts of the property of the deceased, they 
threw themselves on their knees before the cofliii, 
.singing tho praises of the dead, ami cutting oil’ 
handfuls of their Iiair, which they spread over tho 
codin (Husuttil, Holiday Cast, in Maltny 1894, p. 
128). 

It is obvious that tho wailing, though doubtless 
originating in emotions common to Inimanity, has 
evcrywlien^ taken on more or less of a ritual char- 
acter. This is .scon alike in the e-xceHSos, in the 
fact that it is emphasized almost everywhere for 
men, in tlie prescrij>tions of time and place when 
and where it is to Ixi repeated, and in the more 
nuNasured forms into which it tends to pass. A mong 
the latter are the dirges equally familiar in all 
quarters of tlie globe. I’liere is little difrcreiice in 
the substance of dirges. 

*Ah, ah me! Why hast thou died? Was there hickiiifi; to 
thee food or tlrink? Why tlicn hast tliou died? Ah, ah me I 
lladst thou not a beautiful wife? Why then liust Umu die»l?' 
and 80 on, nins the lament in the Unthenian ton^^ne of f,b« 
ancient jm^an I'nissiang (/'V^ xii. 11901J 300). The llererori of 
(lennan S.W. Africa cry : * Now hu iis dead, ho who always was 
80 good; alwnje he Bhaughterod cattle; always did ho eay, 
“Take ojily, take only’" {S, Afr. FL J(»irn. 1. [1H79J B3). For 
one killed in war the Munclurueiis of .South America chant : 
* Thou art dead ; we will .avengtf theo. For that we are in tho 
world, to avenge our own who full in light. Our cncmieH are 
not braver or inove men than wo are. My brother, my Bon, w'o 
cxmic to hurj'^ thee. Thou art dead ; to this end wnst thou 
born. Thou art dead in war beeauHo thou wast brave ; to th.at 
end our fatherM and mothera brought us into the world. Wo 
must not have fear of enemicB. Who dies in war, dies wU-h 
honour— not like one who dies of sickncKH.’ And reply is made 
by wtuiien in the name of tho dead ; ‘ My mother, ni> wife, you 
will <Ue in your hammock ; I died in war In'causu 1 was brave' 
(//if. A/rA. xiii. 8uppl. 114). 

Probably these specimens fairly represent tho 
general inultcr of the dirges: a gentle reproach 
to the decca.sed for dying, ami thus leaving tho.se 
who were dear to him ; praise of him — .sometimes, 
as in the Irish ‘keeii.s,’ in great detail; .and vows 
to avenge him. In the more rudiment.ary cultures, 
dirges liave not develoj»ed ; tlie wailing, so far as it 
Ls articulate*, is coiiiinetl to a few words or i»hrafics. 

The ritual eliaractcr of the wfiiliiig is expn\sse<l 
very cleai ly, not only in I he dirges, but also in the 
pr.acti<‘e of hiring mourners to wail. 

Among tlie (Iros Ventres and Matulans of Dakota, ‘ those who 
mourn are always paid for it in Homc* way by tho other frieiidH 
of the de/*eiused, and those who mourn the longe.st are paid thu 
most’ (1 16JV The Dliiriguaiios of Houth America 

eaUHed their dead to lie bewailed thrice a day— -morning, noon, 
and evening — for Huveral months at the grave by women hired 
for the puriKwe (Jnt. Arch, xiil., 8iip]jl. lOf)). In Malta, as we 
have seen, and throughout the Nearer East, hireil waiters are 
univei*Ha11y employed. Among the Iledni of Abyssinia it is 
the prostitutes who net in this capacity (Mun/.inger, Osta/r. 
Stvd.^, Dasel, 1883, p. l.^»()). In (.\a1aliria, so ne/'cssary is wailing 
deeiurd that, if a stranger dies, women arc liired to atleiid 
his funeral and wail over the dead (ICamage, Wanderings, lb08, 
p. 73). 

The reasouH for tlio rite have been a subject of 
much discussion. There may be more reasons than 
one. In the fir.st pla(?c, Hiere c.an bo little doubt 
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that excessive clemonHtrations of ^rief may, in sonic cluilc that the wailin;; is, in part at all ijncuIh 


cases, be traced to the desire to avoid suspiinou of 
having been accessory to the death. llenUeyex- 
nressly asserts tbat in the Congo basin, where thn 
oelief ill witcheraft is so powerful and so eniel, 
an ostentatious exhibition of grief is to avoid the 
charge of witchcraft {I*wneering on the Congo^ JiOnd. 
1900, ii. 259). In Angola, however, Uic noise is 
supposed *to drive away the spirits* {JAb'h ix. 
[1896] 16). Similarly, it is believed by the Klamath 
Indians of the north-west coast of the United States 
that for three days during the funeral ceremonies 
the soul is in danger from tlio 0-nuth d, or demon. 

* To preserve it from this peril, a lire is kept up at 
the grave, and tlie friends of the deceased howl 
around it to scare away the demon ’ (i UBE IV 107). 
The llasuto hold that the spirits (we may assume 
that the ancestral spirits, including perhaps the 
immediately deceased, are meant) become enraged 
with any one who is so heartless as not to cry at 
the funeral of friend or relation, and punish him 
with some terrible sickness (Martin, Basutoland^ 
1903, p. 92). In some of the Moluccas the wailing 
is intended to ailect the departed, to bring the 
spirit to its senses, or to render it conscious of its 
now condition (Riedel, op. cit. 465). 

That the wailing is meant to all'ect the departed 
in some way seems to follow from the contents of 
the dirges, and from the fact that they are in many 
cases (perhaps usually) addressed directly to him. 
The sorrow expressed, the juaiscs, tlic aj)peals to 
return, cannot hut he supposed to have an ellbcton 
the spirit, which is l)elieved to Ixs hovering n(?ar 
and to partake in the ceremonies performed. A 
wide ana careful comj)arison of the customs of the 
South American Indians has led Thco<lor Koch to 
infer tliat the native is fully convinced that the 
dirges are understood by the deceased ; and ho 
suggests that the chief motive is conciliation — 
the placation of one whose natural disposition 
would bo hostile {Tut. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 114, 117). 
That this motive does operate seems certain. A 
striking example is furnished by the Ja-Luo of 
East Africa, when a iierson dies, the whole vil- 
lago wails witli great fervour for days, if not for 
months, and at stated intervals, acccirdiiig to the 
conventions laid down for the case. When a barren 
woman dies, the wailing is commenced in the usual 
way. The brothers and sisters of the deceased 
hasten to the place ; atid the lirstwho arrives takes 
a sharp acacia-tliorn, sticks it into the sole of the 
corpse’s foot, and breaks it ofT. Immediately all 
wailing ceases, and it is never renewed (,/A/xxxiii. 
344). llohley, who reports this ceremony, couhl 
obtain no account of its object. There cannot, 
liowcvor, he much doubt that the thorn is intended 
to prevent the deceased from walking after death 
aiui troubling tho survivors. (A siniilar case is 
reported from the Moluccas by Riedel, op. cit. 81 ; 
SCO also § XI. 2 below.) A childless woman would 
naturally he envious and malicious, and would have 
no descendants over whose well-being slie might bo 
supposed to watch. Released, therefore, from tlie 
fear that she would leave the grave for hostile 
purposes, they would have no further motive for 
conciliating her. 

Rut it cannot Ikj a<linitted that fear is tho only 
reason for wailing. There is ahundaut evidence 
that the dead are believed to regard their surviving 
relatives— in particular, their descendants — with a 
measure of atlection (at least of frieinlly interest), 
not unmixetl indeed witli caprice, that they are 
often dependent on them for the sacrifices and 
otiier means of rendering comfortable their exist- 
ence in tlie world of the dej)arte.d, and that the.y 
grant thorn favours and goo<l fortune if satLsIied 
with their treatment and general conduct. In 
these circumstances, it Beciiis inevitable to con- 
voL. IV. — 27 


a geiiuiiio expression of ath‘< tioii, and is \i\. 
tended to call forth correspond iiig feelings in the 
de<*ease<l. 

5. Toilet of the corpse. — Among tho earliest cares 
after a death is the toilet of the corpse. The 
Yakuts perform this ceremony before death, in 
order doubtless to avoid einharrassment to the 
relatives by the defilement of death {JiHJi xlvi. 
208). Tho laxly is usually waslied. In the hiwer 
stages of civilizatuui it is often merely painfiMl. 
Whether wa.sho«l or nut, it is in these stages 
painted. The colour varies, hut in tho vast major- 
ity of eases recordtsi it is red. Tho hones of 
Nmditliio dead in Europe aro frequently found 
painted with re<l. Some of tho Australian tribes 
rub off the outside skin, leaving the white untler- 
skin exposed — a practice not unconnected with the 
belief that the dead return white, as ghosts or 
white men (cf., e.g., i’arker, Kiuihluyi, 91). Tho 
eyes are carefully closed, and the eyelids weighted 
to keep them shut. Tho uncanny look of a corpse 
with staring eyes accounts, partly, hut not fully, 
for tho universality of this practicie. 'I'ho ghost 
has not yet wholly doHcrted his mortal tenement, 
and tho reason given by the Nicobar fslamltus is 
probably not far wrong, namely, that it is (o pre- 
vent the ghost from .seeing {hid. Cens. 1901, iii. 
208). At least it prevents the eerie feeling of tho 
survivors that they aro being watched. 'J’lie best 
clothes of the deceased are commonly put on the 
body. Very often, relatives and friends contri- 
bute now clothes for the purpose. Among many 
poople.s, as among the Chinese, and, inth?ed, among 
European peojdes, tho deceased has in life prepared 
special clothes, for tho deiwl must enter the spirit- 
world in their best array. Sometimes, as in various 
districts of Germany, they are buried in their 
wedding-clothes. Ornaments, jewels, and parti- 
cularly amulets, aro not omitted. Ry a parsimony 
easy to understand, some peoples remove tho most 
valuable clothing and ornaments before cremal ion 
or burial, hut they are more usually left. Where 
shoes are worn, the deceased is shod, for he lias a 
long journey to take. Such, for exanudo, is tho 
custom in many parts of Euro[»e ; and it extends 
ill Great Rritain as far back at least as the bate 
Celtic period. Tho toilet is concluded by binding 
the corpse in the attitude in which it is to he buried 
or otherwise disposed of. This attitude in all tho 
lower planes of culture is very generally squalling, 
as we iind among tho pro-historie dead of Europe. 
It is often explained as that of the infant in its 
mother’s womb ; more probably it is that of natm al 
rest. If necessary, tho sinows, as among tho IhiMuto 
{Journ. Afr. Hoc. v. 357), or even the backbone, 
as among tho Rixjhuana {JAI xxxv. [1005] 30S), 
may ho cut to admit of tlie body being hound in 
tho proper position. Among the Shivic popnl.i- 
tions of Germany, as well as among the Masnrs, 
it is customary to throw out Mm water used for 
washing tlio corpse, together with the vijshcI con- 
taining it, aftor tho coflin as the funeral leaves 
the house, by way of precaution against haunting. 
In Silesia the watiir and water-vessel are buried 
where no one will step over them, else they will 
cause a w’asting disease. The Wends scatter millet 
upon the poiirod out water, for this will prevent 
the birds from eating it when afterwards sown 
(Tetzner, Hlaurn in- Deuisrhland^ Rrnnswick, 
RM)2, p. 375; Toppen, Abenjlauhen aus Masuren*^ 
Dantzig, 1867, p. 108; ZVV iii. [1893] 150; von 
Schnleiihurg, op. cit. p. 110). Th(‘, Ntigroes in 

.lamaiea throw ciut the water afh'T the hearse or 
upon the grave (t'L xv. 206, 88). On 0>e other 
hand, it is said to he tho enstoin in Olcai, one of 
the Caroline Islands, to drink the wnlc*r in wliich 
dca<l children have been washed [Globus^ Ixxxviii. 
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[1905] 20). Possibly this is a moans of securing 
that the children shall Im; born n^^ain. 

6 . Mummijkatlon, — "J’ho process of mummify- 
ing, or drying up the body, either with or without 
embaliinnent , is whlcly practised. 

In AiiHlraliii the Uiijflii (MMuiHion.'ilIy dry Um Ixxly in Uio smoke 
of a llr« made with boiijfhs of a Hpet:ieM of sandalwood, 
and then <jarry it about to visit the pitices frequented by the 
deceased durintc his life. The Kaiahara also dry the body of a 
man of noUi, and carry it about for six months (Howitt, 407, 
409). The same rou^rh-and-ready way of preparing; a corpse is 
found more or loss tliroughout the west of Africa. It is thus 
that a Nianiniam chief in the Upper Nile basin, and a king of 
the Warundi in Ch*riimn East Afrlcji, are pretiared for burial 
(Krobeulus, op. cil. 409; van dor Burgt, 40). Ikmie of the 
trilM H of Hritish Central Africa attain the result by repeatedly 
rubbing tlie corpse with boiled maize (Werner, Brit. Cent. Afr., 
Ixiiid. 1906, p. 168 ; Joum. Afr. Soc. v. 484). The body of the 
king of the Baganda was squeezed dry, the viscera being first 
removed, butter rublnxl Into it, and the viscera then replaced 
(JA / xxxil. 11902] 44). The Booule of the Ivory Coast take out 
the InieHtines, wash thorn with palm>wlne or European alcohol, 
IntrcNliice into the cavity alcohol and salt, afterwards replacing 
the lulestines end sewing up the body. These and other pre- 
parations, however, do not entirely prevent corruption ; but it 
comes to an end in about three weeks, giving way to desiccation. 


— way wj uesiu(.xiunn, 
and tho body ultimately presents the appearance of an Egyptian 
mummy (Clozcl and Villaniur, 115). Some Philippine tritieg dry 
tje «on»se by fire, while among the Betsilco and Antankarana 


^ i-nB uuutiiuo ana AuvanKarana 

of Mailairawar. as frequently In the South Seas, It is dried In Uie 
air, the fluids being usHlstod to escape. By this process, In Erub 
and the Murray Islands, It is described by Haddon as becoming 
almost as light os papier indchA (Sawyer, rhUippinee, 268, 277; 
Madagascar au d<*but du eitete 1902, pp. 282, 286; Iloddon. 
Torres Str. K^d. vl. flOOS] 136, liead-UunUtrs, Loud. 1901, p. 
91), Tho bodies of chiefs in the Society Islands were dried in the 
sun, the more «?orruntible parts removed, the moisture extraf^ted, 
and a species of emlialmmcut practised with fragrant, oils (Ellis, 
Ptdyn. Res. i. 400). A number of tribes in America, both North 
and South, practise desiccation, usually by fire. Some of the 
former Inhabitants of Virginia and the more southerly Atlantic 
States used to perform a very elaborate process in Uie case of 
their kings and other important men, dlscmliowolUng them and 
filling l.he cavity with beads, colts, and so forth, or, in some 
cases, removing tho flesh altogether and preserving it separately 
or nut at all (I HBiiW 131, 132 ; Jnt. Aren. xili. Suppl. 65, 56, 02, 
79, 81, 88, 9.3, 19.3). The prac^ticc of dcsiiytution is very ancient. 
Not only are buried mummified luKlles constantly found in tho 
Mats of the «l<Ic'r civilizations of South America ; they have also 
been found in pro-historic graves in North America. 

Tho object of muriimifying io in tnuny caBos, as 
it was in ancient Egypt, to preserve the Innly as 
a peniianent habitation, or at least os a place of 
resort, for tho soul. It is not unconnected with 
the cult of the dead (ace Ancestor- worship 
[%.VP-]f vol. i. p. 440, and ‘Egyptian’ art. below, 
p. 458). Where other peoples set up images of 
the deceased, tlio.se who practised desiccation or 
embulmment were enabled to keep tho Ixxlies 
themselves without difficulty. 

Thus, the ancient Macrobioi put tho body, after drvflig It 
TOverlng it wilh nlastpr and painting it like the living man, 
InU) a hollow blo<^k of (irysUl, set it up in the house for a year 
and offered sacrifices to it, afterwards removing it and setting 
It up, with Binular hlooks, round the city (Uorod. lii. 24). Tho 
aborigines of V Irginia and Carolina placed tho iKKlies of their 
Kings and rulers in a large hut under the care of priests oi 
mediclne-moii, apparently for a similar pur}>OHe (i RliEWUi). 

Elsewhere, as among the Hangala of the Upiier 
Congo (JAJ xxxix. [190UJ 451) and other African 
tribes, and in tlie South Sea Island.^, mummifica- 
tion is a moans of ure.serving the body until a con- 
venient time for the funeral, wliich ’is frequently 
postpoiierl, for one reason or another, over months 
or even years. Hiit this object doc.s not of necessity 
exclude tho former. 

7. Feeding the rfeaff.— Many other observances 
take place, which wo need not doseribo liere. 
Two, however, may be referred to. The sitting in 
s^te of Uie deail, in the Aaru Archipelago of the 
Molucc^, has already been mentioned. While 
ho so sits, fooii is olFered him by tho members of 
Ins family. Oll’erings of food and drink to tho 
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XV. [1000] 382). De la Martlni5re reports, in the 17th cent., that 
in Russia, after death, it was usual to bring a basin of holy 
water for the soul to liatho, and to place a piece of bread on tho 
corpse’s head, iliut he might not die of hunger on tho long 
iournoy before him {ZVV xi. 43.’)). On account of the ihissC 
bility tiiat the ghost will put his finger in it to taste it, the 
watchers of the corjiso ulioiit Konigaberg, in tho cost of Prussia, 
avoid drinking brandy (dm Urqvell, ii. [1891 1 89). 

A different precaution was taken iii the iiorth-e.'ist of S<X)t- 
land, where, * immediately on death, a piece of iron, such as a 
knitting-wire or a nail, was stuck into whatever meal, butter, 
cheese, flesh, or whisky [was] in the house, to prevent death 
from enticing them’ (Gregor, Folk- Lars of N.E. Seat. 1881, 
p. 296). Although in recent times it was believed that oomip- 
tiou followed the omission of this proc»ution, it is probable that 
at an earlier perioil it was believed tliat the ghost partook of 
them. Iron is a well-known preservative against the attacks of 
su{)ernatural lieiiigs. 

8 . The wake . — A formal announcement of tho 
death, and an invitation to the kindred and others 
whom it inay concern to come and perform the 
funeral rites, are given by messenger or by drum, 
or, at tho present day in inatiy communities in low 
civilization, by firing guns. During the interval 
iMstween the toilet of the coiqise and its final dis- 
posal it is watched— a ceremony known in tliis 
country as the imke, because it involves one or 
more all-night sittings. 

The corpse of an Australian of the Wimmera district of Vic- 
toria is watched by the clever old men and relatives, for the 
purriosoof gaining a hint where to look for the slayer by witch- 
craft (Mathows, Elhnol. Wofes, 146). Elsewhere in Australia 
the objetd la to guard the coipse ‘from the spirits’ (Parker, 
up. eit. 86). In this they agree with the Sabobas of California, 
who hold that until burial the soul hovers near the corpse, and 
a certain demon is on the watch to seize it ; and this is prevented 
only by the vigilancso of tho survivors (JAFL xvi. [19031 169). 
Among the Uaros of Assam tho watchers are kept awake by the 
young men of tho village, who dress up us wild f^casts and enter 
the house, ‘ to frighten the women wltn their howls and unties.’ 


- ....Clings are found in Iwith liemisphercH. 

Europe they are not unknown. 

house that vreafr/!* i''rance, every thing In the 

nouse that is latahle is thrown into the death-chamber (RTP 


on the day of the death, or a day or two aft<*r, allow no one to 
sleep while tho corjise is in the house. The deceased la con- 
sidered still a member of the family, and, to entertain him, 
they even ploy cards on his body (Jesnp Fxped. vi. [IIMIH] 110). 
Curds are, of course, a iiHMlern introduction from the Russians ; 
but they, no doubt, replace some other mode of amusement 
necessary U) keep the watchers uwuko. So in some of tho 
Moluccas, while children watch the dead in a separate apurt- 
nirnt, smoking and drinking go on, and cards are played, tho 
night before the corpse is prepared for burial. In others of tho 
islands the oorjiso is watcheif until it is put into the coffin, and 
the wati'hers ask riddles and play games to keep awake. Two 
days and nights it sits in state, (tlothctl and adorned with ixirals, 
gold, and silver. The soul remains in the house the first night ; 
and, if any one in the hfiiise sleeps, he is liable to enctiunU>r tho 
soul in dreams, and to sicken in consequence. In other islands, 
again, the soul is held to be confused and stunned immediately 
after death, like a man who has fallen from a tree ; and the 
kinsmen watch through tho night, until it may be supposed to 
have recovered its senses (Riedel, 80, 267, 210). 

The wakes of Europe are founded upon similar beliefs to 
these, and follow much the same course. Tho Wcmls awaken 
every one, that none may fall into tho sleep of death (the soul 
of tho deceased may perhaps entice them away, os among the 
Dayaks [fnt. Arch. if. 182]), and even tho cuttle are roused 
and the seed-corn handled (Tetener, 376 ; von Schulenburg, 110). 
Amonu the Bulgarians in Ilungary, only the nearest relations 
actually watifii beside the dead. Tliey relievo the tedium by 
games, among others divining by card-playing whether the soul 
of tho deceased is saved (Globus, xc. 140), In tho Landes tho 
neighlwurs watch the body, making copious llliations to the 
memory of the departed (Uuzacq, 169). Irish wakes have long 
been a byword of extravagaut merry-making and debauchery ; 
and English wakes used to be little, if any, better (uf. Crokcr, 
Researches, 1824, p. 17Q; Aubrey, Rerruiines, Loud. 1881, p. 
30X It would sei‘m os if they thought, as tho Gilyaks do, that 
sUenco In tho house of the dead is sin. For that reason, among 
the latter, so long as the corpse remains in the house, custom 
*’^ulre8 amusements, laughing, and Joking to be kept up (.ARIF 

9 . Tabus at death. — The horror of the dciul has 
already been mentioned. Everywhere, contact 
with a corpse entails a condition for tho oilcquale 
expression of which wo must have recourse to the 
Polynesian word tnpu, or the Gr. word AvA.de pu. In 
English tho word usually employed is ‘ jiolliition’ 
or ‘defilement.’ Since, however, neither of these 
words, nor any other in the language, conveys tho 
^11 force of tne Polynesian or tho Greek, we have 
in modern times been fain to borrow tho word ta.nu 
or tabu from the former tongue, for the condition 
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of a person or tiling set apart and sbtiiined for a 
religious or quasi-religious reason, including not 
only objects to which we should attribute sanctily 
and invest with terror on that account (jus the Ark 
among the ancient Hebrews), hut also such an extutc 
(at least in our minds) horror, disgust, and execra- 
tion. A corpse is always tabu. And, as one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of tabu is its 
excessive contagiousness, the greatest care is needed 
in approaching or dealing with a corpse. It is not 
quite clear whether the corpse is feared in and for 
itself as a dead body, or as the vehicle of death, or 
whether it is feared owi^ to its connexion with 
the disembodied spirit. The rule observed among 
widely sundered peoples, that every one who kills 
another — even a warrior who has slain an enemy in 
battle — must undergo purification, perhaps points 
to the last alternative. In any case, from the 
contagious nature of tabu, the prohibitions conse- 
quent on a death reach far beyond tlio persons 
who have been compelled to perform the last ofliccs 
about a corpse. They extend to the wliole house, 
the whole family, the whole clan, the whole village, 
nay, to the very fields, and even sometiiiios to the 
heavens. 

An unbiiricd body Slla tho YaktiUt with horror and foar. All 
Nature, indeed, feelu uncasincBS : violent winda ariac, atonuu 
bowl, Area break out, atran^re noiacs, myaterioua criea, aro 
heard ; and, if it bo a ahanmn wlio ia dead, these nianifoata- 
tiona acquire fabulous proiiortions (HUH xlvi. 211). Tho result 
of this mysterious sympathy of tihe various elemcnta is that 
no work con be done until tho body is diapoacd of. All labour 
in the entire aettlcment used to bo stoppofl when a Koryak 
died, until his eronmtion. No one went huntingr or aealinff, 
nobody went to fetch wood, and tho women did no aewinjr 
(Jesup Bxped. vl. 104). Among the Central Kakitno, sin^in^ 
and dancini; are forbidden dunii); the first <Iays after a death. 
Moreover, for three days no ono la allowed to work on iron, 
wood, iKjno, atone, Ice, snow, leather, to empty tho oil-<lrip- 
plngH from lampa, or to elean lamps ; women may not comb 
their hair or wash their faces ; and nil sexual intercourse is 
forbidden. It is believed that the soul stays with the body for 
three days after death. During that time any violation of tlio 
tabus affects it so much with pain that by way of retaliation it 
brings heavy snowfalls, sickneas, and death (Boas, Eakiuio of 
Hadn Lana^ 1901, pp. 131 , 144). Among the Barea and Kunanm 
of Abyssinia there is neither ploughing, nor sowing, nor grind- 
ing until the corpse is buriefl (Miinzingor, op. eit. 628). In many 
of tho Molucca Islands all work is forbidden in a village while 
the corps© is unbiiried (Riedel, 163, 197, 223, 341, 414), 

At Athena, according to Cicero, after tho burial the grave was 
sown or planted as a kind of expiation, that (.he fruits inigiit be 
rendorcil to the living. The statement seems to imply that the 
earth was put under a ban or tabu, either b^ the death or by the 
burial (ace tho passage discussed in A/CIK viii. 40 ; Kariiell, Cults 
Or. States, 1896-1907, iii. 23). Among the Hambnla, a Bantu 
people of the Congo basin, tho irihahiUnta of a village where a 
death has occurred forsake it during the period of mourning, 
and sleep in the open (J A / xxxv. 417). It is cuatomary on the 
continent of Kurope to juit up on the house a cross of woo«l 
or straw, or in Iloliand and Klandora to pile trusses of straw 
before the house (Bull, de FL, ii. llS93-9f.] 846). Tho ancient 
Romans hung up a branch of cypress or pine. This practice 
is probablv to be t raced to an intention to give notice of the 
state of tabu. The hatchments on houses in (ircat Britain seem 
to owe their existence to tho same cause. 

The prohibitions are naturally enndiasized when tho person 
dying is a kinp or a chief. When a Kaffir headman or man of 
itnportanco dies, all the people of the kraal sliave their heads 
and are unclean. They may not drink milk or transact business 
with other kraals until the witch-doctor has cleansed them 
(Kidd, Essential Kafir, 1904, on. 247, 249 ; Cape Hep. Nat. Imivb 
C om., App. 21). Among tho Nilotic Kavirondo, the villagers do 
not cultivate the fields for three days after the death of any ono 
of Importance. But, if it is a chief who has died, no ono culti- 
vates the fields for ton days (Ilohley, op. cii. 28). In Tibet, on 
the demise of the Dalai or the Tashi Lama, the work In all tho 
public and private offices, all busines-s and iiuirket gatherings, 
are suspended for seven days. For thirty days wonieu are 
forbidden to put on their Jewellery, and neither men nor women 
may wear now apparel. All classes refrain from amusements 
and festivities, and from going into groves for pleasure, 8iv>rt.s, 
or love-making. Rich and respectable men, when their parents 
die, abstain for a year from taking part in marriage cere- 
monies and festivities, and undertake no Journeys to a distance 
(Chandra Das, Jtmrney to Lhasa, 1902, p. 256). Wo may sus- 
pect our own analogous customs on tho death of any near 
relation, or important person in the nelghbourhoo<l or the 
State, to be due to tfio same origin as those on the deat h of a 
Kaffir headman or tlic Dalai Lama. See also VI. a ; XVII. i. 

VIT. Disposal of the corpse.— i. Object of rites. 
— ^The chief objects of the proper disposal of the 


corpse and tho fulfilment of all the rilos and cus- 
toms in connexion tliorewith av«i to free Ihe livint; 
from the defilement of death and to ujivu rest, to 
tho deceased. Until they aro all ciulcd, the sonl 
is not finally dismissed to it.s place in the other 
world, it is not uniteil to the comji.'iny of the 
fathers, it is not elevated to its due position in (lie 
household tir tribal cult, and it cont inues to liaiiiit 
the survivors unpleasantly. Tliis belief is little 
short of universal in the lower cultiiro, and nii^ht 
be illustrated from all quarters of the ^(lobo. 1'he 
signilicance of the funeral corcinonies amonj; the 
ancient Ureeks and Eoyntian.s i.s a cominonplaco 
of anthropolo^^y. In modern J^urope tho prcjndico 
in favour of Christian burial in con.seerate<l earth, 
with the full riles of the Church, may lie traced to 
the same cause. 

2. Denial of riln.v . — Yet for special reasons these 
rites are everywhere denied to certain classes of 
tho dead. 

{a) IJabcs and children iinrler t he age of puberty, 
or uninitiated in tho tribal riUis.— 

In Intlia, where tho practice of burning tfio doafl is prevalent., 
chihlren are generally buried. In somu cases at leant, ami 
possibly In all, this is done with a view to securing their re- 
birth, for thu common practice is to bury in or quite clone to 
the house, often under tlio t.lircshold. Himiliir practices for tho 
same reason prevail among miiuy other peoples of the old luul 
Now Worhis (Hartland, Prim. Pat., 1969-10, 1. 227). Funeral 
honours aro denied by the Thd of Toiigking to cfiiJdrou under 
eighteen years of age and unmarried wnmen. Tfioy are simply 
mt into tho bier and taken by tho priest nlono to the gravo 
Luuet, op. eit. 163). Among the Negroes of West Africa and 
some of the Batitii and Nilotic peoples, where burial is the 
onlliiary practice, rites are douica to children, who are, indcerl, 
often thrown out into the bush : the Wudjagga burv them in 
the dit<di that serves as tho villago latrine, BubHi*<iueutly digging 
up their bones and tlirowing them away (Leonaro, Lower Niger, 
19(35, p. 168; Clobus, Ixxil. [1807] 43, Ixxxlx. 11900J 199; Ciin- 
niughuin, Uganda, 100.% «. 844). In eivilixed Kuropo unbap- 
ti/.cd children are coimuonly buried without rites. 

(6) Slaves and common people. — 

Among the Tluida in Masset, slaves are thrown into tho sea 
(Jesup Kxped, v. 11006-9) .64). In Oregon tfiey wore tfirown out 
into tno woods or left wherever corneniont (Mem. Ain. Anthr. 
Assoe. i. tl906J 170). Verv widely iu Africa ordinary and 
uspecially poor persons and slaves are simply flung out and 
left tiO the wild beasts. Common pcoplo in tno Marsfiall Islands 
used to ho sewed InU) a mat and put Into the sea (.Stein met/, 
op. cit. 4.38). The Ahts of Vancouver Island wrap old wouieti 
and men and tioys of no rank in the tribe in old btankets and 
leave them on tlio ground (.Spmat., Scenes and shniies of 
Savage Life, London, 1868, p. 2.69). A worthless fellow is 
buried without rites in tho New llcbriilcs (/fcp. Austr. A shoo. 
Iv. |1S92) 730), The Wadjagga throw ('hildless men and women 
into tho forest (O' lob us, Ixxxlx. 200), 

Tho foregoing cla.sscs arc probably regarded as 
impotent for good or ill after death, just a,s tln‘y 
have been during life, and therefore needing no 
consideration. In other casc.s, however, tliis rea.son 
will not apply. 

(r) Those who dio a * bad death.’ -Tho manner 
of deatli fremiently determines tlie <leatli nt-e.s to 
bo perforinod, liecnnso it determines the fate of 
tho deccapod in the other worM. ’J’he li.st of 
deaths regarded as ‘bad’ is not identical all over 
the world, but a wlioleaome horror of Kiiicidc 
generally pro vail.s. (Iliristiaii Europe agrees with 

S agan Africa in performing' only maimcil l ifcH, or 
enying them altogether, in tho case of hucli aw 
have taken thoir own life. 

Buicidcs 'aro held by the ICwhc of TognlamI t.o have beoii 
driven luad, either by r.ag(‘ or ili-trcalmcnt, or by some angry 
ghost, malignant spirit, or god. A Huiuidc defiles tho Land and 
Flinders the due rainfall. Tho relatives of the dc<'cuscd must 
thcreforo bo fined. A stako is driven through the body, which 
is dragged into tho biisli and th«!ro hiuidlod into a hiislily exca- 
vate<l hole. Tho siibscqiiont Bolcmnltios are few and meagre. 
No drum is heard, no dances are executed, no fire is lighted in 
the street, no sacritlco is slain for him. A few banauuH uml 
pig-nuts and a iittio inai/.o aro laid iicHblc the grave, two guns are 
fired, and tlio obsequies arc over (Spieth, «p. cit. 276, 274), The 
Choctaws of North America dispose of their de.ad on scjiffolds, 
and afterwards colleet the bones with great <‘.eremoiiy. But 
they bury at oni’u without tlio usual obseiiuios any one who 
coiumits Huicblc (I HHKW 168). 

Death by lightning is also widely attributed to 
the direct action of a god. 
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Among the Renhuana, II a thunderbolt killa a man, no one 
complains, iionu weeps ; all unite in saying that the Lord has 
done right. They suppose the vit^tiiii to have been guilty of 
eomo crime, probably stealing, for which the judgment of 
Heaven has fallen on him. Tlio beliefs of their neighljours, the 
liasuto, Zulus, and Itaronga, are Himilur (Arbousaet, Explora- 
tory Tour, Cape Town, is 1(5, p. ; (^usalis, Jianutos, Ixjtid. 
IWll, p. 242; Callaway, Jirl. Syst., hfUid. 1870, pp. 60, 118; 
Junod, Uo-ronya, Nencliatel, IhOH, p. 422. AS to the 
meaning of * Lord ’ and ‘ iJeaven,' see art. ilANTO, vol. ii. 
p. iMU). 

Divine anger may be nianife.sted, Indeed, in any 
aec.idental death : the attack bv a wild beast, the 
]»ito of a snake, drowning, a fall from a tree. 

The Dayaks of Honth-Rast flurneo do not hury such as die 
hy accident ; they are carried into the forest and laid on the 

f [round (fnt. Arch. ii. 181). The Malays of the Patani States 
nter in a waste place or oast out to the dogs and vultures 
‘those who die of beitjg killed,' as they phrase it— that is to 
say, in any violent, sudden, or unusual way (Fuse. JUcU. ii. 
11904] 77). 

Death by drowning is often regarded as the 
seizure liy the water-spirit of a victim ; hence no 
ellbrt is made to save him. 

Persons drowned, or shot, killed by wild beasts or by falling 
from a tree, are held in the Pahar Archipelago to he slain by 
the mesHongers of Harawnliai, the war-spirit, in order that ho 
may feed on their souls. Their bodies may not be laid out in 
the house or scon hy children ; they are left naked. They are 
put on HCulTolds, with merely a piece of red linen thrown over 
them. Sacriflcos of pigs are offere<l to IJpulero, who is invoked 
on behalf of their souls. Th« pigs are not as a rule eaten, for 
fear of misfortune, (ntinuituly the lx>dy is laid on the grouinl 
in a spot set apart for such have been slain hy Karawoliai 
(Itiede?, 801). In the northern peninsula of Ilalmahera no 
funeral feast is solemnized for those who are unlucky enough 
to die away from the kampong, nor are their souls wor- 
shipped, unless they fall in battle (/nt. Arch. 11, 200). 
Kverywhoro those who dio from tlie effects of the 
poison-ordeal, ho commonly administered in Africa 
to discover a wit(;h, are held to bo slain by the 
‘ fetish.’ The Ixuly is usually denied Hcpnltnre, 
and is thrown into the bush. To dio of certain 
diseases is to ho struck hy a god, or at all events 
talmcd. Such diseases are cholera and Hinallpox 
commonly in India, smallpox or lopro.sy in the 
island of Nos.si-I14 near Madagascar (Stoimnetz, 
378), consumption in Cochin-China (Aymonier, 
Excursion.^ et lleconimissances, xvi. [18H3J 171). 
Among tfie Agni of the Ivory Coast, when by 
means of divination (§111. 3) the corp.se obstinately 
refuses to disclose whose witchcraft has caused 
tlie death, it is concluded that the deceased has 
offended some spirit, and he is denied burial as 
a punishment for the offence (Clozel and Villa- 
mur, op. cit. p. 120), or perhap.s, we may con- 
jecture, for fear of the enraged spirit. In ancient 
Greece executed criminals, though buried, were 
denied thc3 customary rit es ; traitors and those 
guilty of tMicrilege were refused burial at borne 
(Rohde, rsyvhe^f Froib. 1808, i. 217). On Noswi-Bb 
oxecut^l criminals and outca.sts from the family 
are not buried in the family grave ; wherefore in 
the other world they are coii<lemncd to tind no 
rest (Steinmetz, loc. cU.) ; and the Ewlio bury 
them without rites {Globus, Ixxii. 42). Down to 

? [nite imxlern times, in Europe it used to ho the 
ate of certain cla.sHes of executed criminals to 
have tlieir remains exposed on gateways and other 
places of public resort, until they rotted aw'ay. 
Kepnlsion, horror, dread, whether caused by the 
infringement of some tabu or by the anathema of 
supernatural being.s, are doubtles-s tlie cause in all 
these cases of exeeptitiiiol treatment and denial of 
the customary rites. 

(f/) I’ersons hold in reverence are also under 
anathema or tabu. Their sacred qualities set 
them apart from mankind. 

Tlin Masai, whoHo mison for not hnrviiig ordinary persons is 
Wild to t)e Unit the hodioH would poison the soil, bury their 
incdirine iiicti and rich men (Hollis, SOti). The inhabitants of 
Corisco iHland, off tlie West Coast of AfricJi, lay their great men 
and til ins (soo art. Twins) under a sacred tree (Nassau, 41). 
Tlui Hfi Diiyaks exi>ose their priests on a raised platform— a 
pniil. jr,,, however, wtiieh others may share, if they desire. 
The rest are \>urie<l, except such as tlie in l)alUe, wlio are left 
where they fall, surroundwl with a paling to keep away the wild 


bogs (TES, new eor., ii. fl80.^J 236). By way of sperial honour, 
the PahariM of the 8anlal I'arganas do not hury tticir priests, 
but lay them under tlie sliada of a banyan fUradley-Birt, 
Indian Upland, 1905, p. 30S). 'The Coddocsof North America 
leave unburied the w'arrior slain in liattile (I RHEW 103). Sonic 
African triiies, as tlic Jiatnka and tiie Watijugga, also leave the 
slain warrior unlmried. Hut among tiie Wmljagga the reason 
is saui to be tliat to bury Itim would draw u similar fate on 
others (Krobenius, 451 ; Cunningham, .‘570; G7o&us, Ixxxix. IW). 

(e) Women dying in idiildbed arc buried in 
Africa, both East and West, apart, and deprived 
of ordinary rites. The belief that a woman thus 
dying is under a curse, and becomes a malignant 
ghoHt or vampire, is widely distributed. Special 
precautions are, therefore, taken against her dc- 
preilations. A special rite in the shape of a sacri- 
fice is sometimes performed to keci) her quiet, as 
in Yunnan (Anderson, lieport on Exped. to W» 
Yunan, Calcutta, 1871, p. 131). A different 
expedient is ineiiLioiied below {§ XI. 2). 

(/) Ija.8tly, in the progress of civilization it has 
been held that burial cannot bo accorded to the 
corpse of a man who has died in debt, until his 
crcilitors have been satisfied. This barbarous de- 
nial of rites necessary to future happiness seems to 
liave been the law in medioeval Europe. A corpse 
wa.s arrested for debt in the neiglibourliood of 
Shoreditch as lately as 1811 ; and, though damages 
were recovered against the creditors by the repre- 
.sentatives of the deceased, the fact witm^sses to 
the late survival in Englaiul of the belief that the 
corpse of a debtor could legally be deprived of 
ritc.s {N^ 8th ser. ix. [1896] 211 ; cf. ib. .S.56 and 
x. 63). Even yet in many places— the i.sland of 
Olebes and West Africa, for example {VAnthro- 
pologie, iv. [1893] 626 ; Globus, Ixxii. 42 ; Dennett, 
Black Man's Mind, 1906, p. 46) — the dead cannot 
be buried until bis debts are paid ; and among 
the Faiitis, at all events, he who has the temerity 
to bury a man becomes liable for his debts ((Jruick- 
shank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Const, Bond. 
1853, ii. 221), Tim iueident is the foundation of 
a number of folk-tales, from India to Ireland, and 
has repeatedly formed part of a literary plot. 

3. Mode of disposal, — The modes of disposing of 
Uie corpse may bo enumerated as (a) cannibalism, 
{b) sub-aerial deposit, (c) cave deposit, (i/) water 
burial, {e) earth burial, (/) preservation in hut, 
{g) cremation. 

{a) Cannibalism. — See art. Cannihalism, vol. 
iii. p. 194, and below, § XV. 

(6) Sub-aerial deposit. — To leave the body on the 
ground was jirobably the earliest, as it is the 
simplest and most savage, form of disposal of the 
ilead. Ordinary people arc still hy many tribes, 
as we have seen, simply Hung aside. Among tlie 
Masai, burial is a special honour conferred only on 
a man of wealth or a medicine-man. All m(*dieine- 
men arc dc.scendants of one family of supernatural 
origin. We may conjee turo that the moaning of 
tho tradition of supernatural origin is tliat tlioir 
ancestor w’as a stranger lielonging to a tribe on a 
BomcwJiat higher level of civilization, where burial 
was customary (Hollis, 305, .325). Burial is, how- 
ever, not n(ic(!ssarily a mark of advancing civiliza- 
tion. The Seri of the Californian Gulf, who are 
among t he lowest of known savages, bury their dead 
( 17 UBEW 288 *). On tlie other hand, the religion 
of Zoroaster seems to liave imposed the rite of 
exposure of the corpse, to he devoured by dogs 
and vultures, in comparatively civilized tinies on 
a reluctant people, who won’i [ireviously in tho 
habit of huryuig their dead. It appears, in contrast 
with tho rite of the Masai medicme-men, to have 
been at first only the pnw-tiee of the sacred piste, 
and to have been enforced by tliem on all believers 
under tlie most awful sanctions, botli tiMiiporal ami 
spiritual. A thousand stripes are denounced in 
the Zend-Avesta on him w ho shall bury in the earth 
the corpse of a dog or of a man, anil not disinter 
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it before the end of the second year ; but, if ho 
delay beyond that time, there is no atonement for 
ever and ever. Death and damnation are his fate. 
Indeed, merely to omit the exposure of the corpse 
within a year, though other parts of the ritual may 
have been complied with, is to be liable to the same 
penalty as the murder of one of the faithful {SItK 
IV. xlv. 8, 31, 52). Wo may perhaps measure the 
difticiilty of securing uniformity by the violence 
of the language and the terror of the threatened 
penalties. It must have been almost as uncom- 
fortable to be a heretic in I’ersia as in me<li.'eval 
and poat-mediieval Kurope. Nor have the Tarsis 
of Imlia, in spite of their high civilization, aban- 
doned this distinguishing characteristic of their 
faith. See ‘ Parsi' art. on present subject (n. 502). 

Tlie Vedilas of Ceylon, like the ancient (Miinese, 
Him])ly lay the corpse in the jungle, covered with 
leaves and brushwood (Tennent, Ceyloiiy Lond. 
1851), ii. 442; Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Ceylon^ liond. 1821, p. 117 ; de Groot, Kcl. 
Syst, China.y Leyden, 180211’, ii. 368). 

Among the Australian tribes and those of Tas- 
mania the mo.st varied methods of disi)o.sal are 
fouml expo.sure, cannibalism, burial, cremation. 

Wtiere exx>OHuro was )>rauti8cd, It was ustially on a rude 
Vlntforin of boughs, or in the brant hes of a tree. The latter is 
n ganled by tlie llnuiatjora os an honour denied to tlie very 
ol(i and infirm, and t<i such us liavo violated tribal cuMtoms 
(lirough Smyth, i. lUS-liJl ; Ifowitt, 4f)0 474 ; Si>encer-(JiIlen'^, 

; Jill. Arch. xvi. (1D04J 8 ; Uotli, Abor. of 'rannania, 
l/)nd. 1K}H), up. 128-134). The Haniu honour Is also paid liy 
the Atidainancso to those esteemed worthy (tnd. Cens. Jifp., 
liHll, iii. Cfj). In (act the extsisuru of the dead on stages, or 
by suspension from the lirunciies of a tree, or from cross-lmrs 
supported on |)oles, is very widely spread in tlie Eastern 
Archipelago, and is practised by some of the tribes of Assam. 

On the American continent, deposit on scairoldH, 
or in the boughs of trees, was extensively prac- 
tised. In th(3 interior of North America it was 
the common mode of di8i)osal, the object being 
to keep the body out of the way of carnivorous 
beasts and to facilitate desiccation. 

The Iluroiis and some other tribes put tho corpse into a colHn 
or box of imrk or wood (often a hollowed log) -u custom rdwi 
followiid in llritish (Columbia, wliorc the *gruve*lM»x’ was fre- 
(picrdly deposited on the ground and eovered with leaves 
(1 liliKW 158-164, lf‘)0, 108, 161),; 6 IIBEW |1887) 111, The 
various Reports on the N.-W. Tribes in the itrif. Assoc. Re- 
ports desorilw tho customs of the Indians of Hrit. Columbia. 
See also Jesvp Kxpcil, v. 54, x. 111)08) 142). Ruder than these 
was the custom of tho IJluekfeet. ‘They think it a horriblo 

1 )ractice to expose the body to tlie worms mid vermin that 
ive in tho ground.' 8o they leave it for tho wild beasts 
and birds, above ground, on a hill-top or in a tree Ui.A. Rep., 
1KS7, p. 102 ; Petitot, 'I'rad. Jnd, du Canada Nord-ouf.st, 
Purls, 1880, p. 492). The Eskimo often leave the dea<i on tho 
ground, though soino of them have learnt to use ‘ grave-boxes' 
(11 RRKW, 175, 193; 18 UItEW[mm 31‘2). Tho Kamtchailals 
used to throw away their deail to be devoured by dogs. The 
Chukchi, Uilvaks, and other Siberian trilies followed iho same 
practice, or else disjioscd of the corpse by cremation ; tlio Yakuls, 
however, used to put them in lioxes and suMxieiid them from 
the trees or put tnern on rough scaffolds in the forest (Janip 
Kxved. vl. 104 ; liUR xlvi. ‘2lT; Ainer. Anthr. viii. (lOOOJ 289). 
In New Caledonia the dead are placed on the summit of a cliff, 
on a bed of leaves or dried grass (L’Anthrojf. xiii. [U)0‘2J 547). 

Tho noceasity r)f sub-aerial dei»osit either eii the 
OTound or on scalfolds or in the branches of trees has 
been, in some at least of those cases, forced upon 
the survivors by the condition of tlie soil. In the 
higher latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere the 
ground is often frozen for months, and it Ls im- 
possible during that perioii (es|)ecially with the 
rude tools available) to dig. Kven with the ap- 
pliances of an advanced civilization this is found 
uiipraclicahle in (Canada. (Canadian settlers often 
liave to content themselves during the winter with 
placing their dead above ground in a mortuary, 
and leaving them there until tiie spring. They 
only follow tho example of some of their alKuiginal 
predecessors and iicighhours. 

The Naekopiea atill ‘auHpvnd their dead from the brunches of 
trees, if the ground Ihj frozen too har<l to excavate, and en- 
deavour to return in the following suimuer and inter the body’ 
(Ii HBEW 272). 


(c) Cave burial, —An archaic and widely distri- 
buted iihhIo of burial is in caves. 

Ilunian hones, remains of sepulture of (he Neolithic people 
formerly inhahil.ing I.igtiria, ha\c been found in caves at varl- 
jua p(»iiilH along the Riviera, notably under stalagniitic floors 
in tho Rus-Mouliiis cave at Monaco (L'Anthrop. xii. [1901] 7). 
Among uxamples of u imu-h more recent date, but stili very 
ancient, is that of the Hebrews (e.[h the ra\e of Mochiiulah, 
Un ‘23n> 2 . 5 » 3 fr 2 /ir. 5013 )^ and tlie cuslom is not yet wholly extinct 
in Palestine. In the Mohiccas, the Philippiiios, tho Sandwich 
Islands, as well us in the coral islands of the South Seas (both 
Metanosinn and Polynesian), where caves abound, the practice 
prevaihMi of lieposithig the hiMlios, or, after desiinxition, the 
bones, in cave.s and ejefts of tho rock often nil hut iiiucces- 
Hihle. In some of the islands tho ('ustoin is now restricted to 
the remains of chiefs, ami the motive is miid to bo to pre- 
vent desecration by enemii s, though probably it was at one 
time more general (Ellis, I'olyn. lies. i. 10 .',; ./A I x. 141). 
Similarly, among tho llelsileo of Madugas.-ar Ihu chiefs are 
deposited In caverns (Mad. au xzr sii>de, 290 . 291). In Africa 
it is found sporadically from north to mmlh ; it was the 
common practice of the Hottentots and tho special privilege 
of the kings of v^uissanga and Quitevu (Kollien, 313; Rec. S.K. 
Africa, vii. flOOi ) 378, 382). On the western side of the North 
American continent It has been rei’ordod of many tribes from 
Alaska to Mexico, as well as in the AhMitiiin ami West Indian 
islands. Among some of the Pueblo jifoples of Arizona and 
New Mexico the practice seems a relic of tlm funner hahitatiun 
of the cAves. VVlien they were occupied as dwellings, tlie dead 
were frequently buried In the furtliest recesses ; and tlie same 
caverns or other clefts and shelters of tlie rocks have been 
retained by a very natural WMiservatism us the appropri.ite 
dwelling-places of the dettd(2J RBEW 318, 3:.5 ; Am. Anthr. 
vi., new ser., 656). 

This metliod of disjiosing of (lu! corpse, rude as 
it seems, has been capalile, as in ancient Egypt, 
of developing grandiose yeiuilchrcs, by artitmml 
excavation and the provision of pompous door- 
ways, and thus of iiilluencing tho development of a 
national arch i Hurt 11 re. Even wlicrc, as in Sicily, 
such a rosnlt was not attained, artilicial excava- 
tion wn.s frequently practised. Knonnous num- 
bers of such tomb.s, attributed to the Siciili, have 
been explored in tlie mountain of ranlaliea near 
Syracuse (U Anthrop. xii. 190). It is obvious that 
cave burial, whether in natural or in artilicial 
hollows, can be adopted only in rocky or muuii- 
tainouB regions, ami then only where tlie gc'olo- 
gical formation is hu 1 1 able. A mode of burial 
widely extended in Africa and found in other 
parts of tho glolie i.s that of .sinking a perpen- 
dicular shaft in the soil and excavating, at or near 
tho bottom, a side-vault in which tlio body is 
placed. These grjiv<‘s liavo lent lliemselveH to tho 
suggestion that their form is ilerivcd from a pre- 
vious prac-tico of cave b\nial. ^'lusy aro actually 
found in some of tlie Fiji Islands conc.urrently 
witli burial in caves [JA T x. 141). Ordinary 
chamlier-tombs excavated in tlie roc-k are found 
in Crete, as on the mainland of Gnjcce. Side 
by side with them at Knossos and iMjlonging to 
tho same period, classed by Evans as the Tliird 
Lutc-Minoan Eoriod, have been found also cx<ui- 
vated in tho soft rotten limestone botli simjile 
pit-graves and graves consisting of a shaft and 
side-vault ; as though all three tyin-s of grave 
had diverged from one common original, and that 
original a natural cave. 'J'lie comlusioii, so far 
as regards tlie last-naimal type, i.s pmhaps ren- 
dered all the more probable by its recurrence else- 
where around the Mediterranean, where burial in 
natural or artilicial caves was practised (Archceo- 
logiti, lix. [190.5J 391 IK). 

((7) Water burial. — To fling a Uidy into the sea 
or a river is one of tho easiest way.s of getting rid 
of it. 'J’hat doubtle.sH Is tho rca.son for thus dis- 
jiosing of the corjiscs of slaves or common peojdo 
(see above, VII. 2 (h)), in variou.s places. Hut 
it does not account for every c-ase of water 
burial. Where the object is not merely to get 
rid of the body, hut to juevent the deceased 
from returning to iilaguo survivors, proiiably few 
more eHeetual means are known to peoples in 
the lower culture than to throw the corpse into 
the water ; for water is usually esteemed a barrier 
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to maleii(;cnt and i)}iitR‘uluily to the 

dead. 

The cori»8eB of pregnant ami barren \v(»iiifin (who are natur- 
ally evil JiHpoHftlb and of b ja.rH, are regarded in Tibet ns 
speeially tabu. They are, arc.>r«linvdy, eitliur thrown beyond 
nine hills and dales, or packer! in horse- or ox-skins and thrown 
into the waters of the great Tsaiig-iv) Kiver (Chandra Das, 
op. cit. 256). The Uii:iyiikin of I’liraguay and the Cberokeea 
cotninit their dead lo the waters rif the nearest river ; the fhwh- 
irte of UUh sink them in s))rings, possibly for fear of the 
dei>arted spirit {L' Ant hi op. xiii. 668 ; 1 IttiJiW ISO). 

TJiis Jimy have been one of the reanons for the 
occasional juactico of water burial found in various 
Harts of the world, as anioii^ tlie sect of jiha;;ar 
Vantliis in the I’anjab (AVy>. Ceus. Ind.^ 1901, xvii. 
16S), or some of the West African tribes (Nassau, 
233). ( )n the other hand, water burial is sometimes 
regarded as an honour. 

t)n« who is specially helove<l or beautiful is, In the Hiemunik 
Arehipclugo, not buried hut laid in a boat pulled far out to 
sea, and tiiero the boat nn<l its oonientH are wink (Thiknlus, 
Ethnoq. Knjeb. ous Melanenjen, ii. 11903] 230). To lUng the 
dead into the sea was rpiite noiiimon in I’olyneMiu. The 
Chibchas of New Cranada were reported by Oviedo to lay their 
chiefs in golden coffins and sink them in the water (inf. Arch. 
xiil., Huppl. 66). Tiic l orpao of the slain Haldur, willi his wife 
and Nleed, and the gift of Odin’s ring />ran]inir, was laid in 
his ship upmi a funeral pyre ami launched forth blazing on 
the sea. Myth as it is, this tradition doubtless records the 
striking spectaole of many a V'ikliig's funeral. 

In various partaof the world earth burial or hu}>- 
aerial dopo.sit in canoes is found — a relic peiha])S 
of earlier o.xpoaure to the waves. Thus it was not 
infrequent for a Viking to be laid in his ship and 
the ho wo hcai>cd over it. 

(c) Inhumation. —The i>osition of the grave is 
doteriuined by variou-s con;-.i(ieratiuns. Among 
some peoples there is no lixed rule ; and it seems 
that the dead may he buried anywhere, aceorditig U) 
convenience or the caprice of the survivor.s. This 
is said to 1)0 the case with some of the llantu 
tribes, as the Matahelo and tlie Barotso. The 
latter, however, Imry in secret, from which w'c may 
proliahlv infer that the object is to leave no clue 
to tlie burial-place lc.st it be violated by wizjiids 
{JAl xxiii. 84; B(iguin, Ma-liots6f 1903, p. 115). 
In some of the Moluccas, graves are scattered 
everywhere outside the villages (lliedel, 81, 225). 
Tho Chihot in are said to bury w herever the death 
occurs {Jesvp Kxped, ii. [1900-8] 788). Among the 
Chinese and other nations in the Kxtrenm Bast the 
situation of the grave is determined by diviners, 
whoso art is <;alled iii Chinese /MUf/ sAwi, defined 
by de (Boot (iii. 935) as ‘a quasi-.seimitilic system, 
supposed to teaeh nieu wliere and how lo build 
graves, toinplcs, iind dwelling.H, in order that the 
dead, tho gods, and the living may be located 
therein oxelusivciy, or as far as jiossiblc, under 
the amspicious iiilluences of Nature.’ 4'hc practice 
is, therefore, founded on the conviction tliat tho 
dead dwell in the grave exactly as the living 
dwell in a house, 'riiis conviction is by no 
means confined t>o China and tho surrounding 
countrie.s ; it is explicit or iiii^ilicit everywhere in 
the lower culture. The imagination clings toil; 
and mankind has found it extremely diflicult to 
get rid of tho notion, though it has continually 
come into collision w ith the teachings of the liigher 
philosojihies and religions. Accordingly, the dying 
man’s own wishes arc often consulted as to tho 

i ilace of his burial, or it is determined after his 
loath, as in tho Babur An hipelago (Kicdel, 369), 
by supposed movements of tho eolliii in answ’er to 
questions put to the corpse. Tliis i.s, of course, a 
speeie.s of divinat ion. It is nmre conimoiily deeided 
by the manner in whicli tho ilead arc regarded, 
that is to say, wholher fear, on the one hand, or 
alTeetion ami iiojie for future benefits, on the other 
hand, predominate in the inimls of the survivors. 
But see § XIX. 

(i.) (Jhildren. — As an illustration of tho latter 
motive may bo taken the wide-spread custom of 


burying children in, or at the door of, their 
mother’s hut. A coini»ai’isoii of the reasons alleged 
for so doing, and of other [iractices and beliefs, leails 
to tho eoiiclusitm that the object i.s to obtain a re- 
birth of tlie child. 

The custoni is found in Africa East and Wk'st, lii the Panjiih, 
and among hoiiio of the Naga tribes of Assam, In Java, in tho 
Andamun Islunds, umong the Karo-bataks, tho Creeks, tho 
.Seiniiiolcs, the (thols of Sontlicrn Mexico, and in several of tho 
Moluixui Islands. On the island of Keisar it is suggestive that 
children are bui'ie<l under their parents^ sleeping-places, while 
in tho Aaru Airliipelugo they are nut buried, but hung up in the 
houHO above their parents’ l)eds. In Tibet a new-born child 
who dies is kept in the house or on the root. The ancient 
Italians buried their dead cdiildrcn umler the caves of tho 
house ; and to this day the Uussian peasant buries a still-born 
child under the floor (Ilartlund, Prtin. Paternity^ i. 227 \ JAl 
xxvi. 11897) 200 ; 1 RBEWUiS ; Starr, NvUit Eihnog. S. Mexico, 
Ii. [1002] 74 ; Riedel, 421, 267 ; Chandra Das, 220). 

(ii.) Others than young children. --Burial or sub- 
aerial deposit at a distamte luevails among the 
Australian tribes and among the Negroes and 
Bantu. 

It is, however, far from being the universal practice among 
cither the Negroes or the Ranlu. Among both these races the 
head of the household is frequently buried within his own settle- 
iiK-nt or compound, or, as among the Kaliirs of South Africa, in 
the tuiUle kraal. Various tribes of Negroes bury in or near the 
village. On the Ivory Coast severm bury under tho hut 
(Clozel and Villamur, 118, 167, 321, 886, 410, 467). With some 
of these, os well as the West African Bantu, burial under the 
floor of the house, or in tho kltclicn-garden adjoining, is a dis- 
tinction re8erve<l for a chief, or a 8))eoially beloved relative. 
In others tho custom seems more general, and the iiead of the 
househobl at least is usually buried in his own house (Nassau, 
61; Leonard, 169; Spioth, 266, 634, 702, 752; JAEh ix. 17). 
Tho same rule applies to the Nilotic and Bantu trilsas on the 
other hI<1o of the continent (Johnston, 664, 632, 093, 716, 748, 
779, 793, 880; Cas.ati, Ten Years in Ei/uaturia, Loud, and N.V., 
1891, i. 303; (jlessi, Semi Years in the Soudan, l^ond. 1892, 
p. 32; JAl xxxii. 265; van der Burgt, op. cit., art. ‘Enterre- 
lueiit’; W'erner, 167, 163, 166). 

In Madagascar the practice differs with the 
trilie. Tlie Bebsimisaraka, Sakahiva, and other 
tribes Imry at a distam e in solitary plaecH, and 
their graves are greatly feared, while the Jlcbsileo 
and irova.s bury on the roadside and even lictweeii 
tho dwellings (j'lfnd. an xaf aUc.lc, 278). 

A similar diversity is found among tho forest and pampas 
tribes of South Ameri<*a, somo of whicli bury under the hut. 
Tim Uunanas bury on small islands in the river (wnUit is 
notoriously ditflcult for tlie dead to cross) or else in the but 
occupied by tlie deceased. But in the latter case the hut is 
deserted (/nf. Arch, xiil., Buppl. 85). TJio motive in iKit-li 
is obviously fear. In North Americji, tribes like the Ilupa, 
Wichita, Nez rero6B, Blmswap and Tiiompson Indians, to 
mention no more, laid their dead near the village or encamp- 
ment. Home, like the Creeks and Scminolcs, buried them under 
the house. Others, such as the Nomlaki of California, buried 
them at a di.stance. The Zunis, who, like other Buehlu tribes, 
probably in former times buried their dead in their cave- 
dwellings, still pursue the practice in their modern houses on 
the mesas (f.x RUEW .S36, 345, 846, 30.5). Many of the islanders 
of the Kastern Archipelago and the I’acillc Ocean bury in the 
dwelling of the doceasea; but there is no uniform practice. 
Ill the interior of Viti i#evu (Fiji), for instance, in the pro- 
vince of Ra, many persons were buried before tlio threshold 
of Uio house, or in case of men under the clan dormitory ; 
elsewhere the lieail are buried at a distance Itccause they ore 
feared {Anthrnpua, Iv. [1999] 88, 96). In Assam the grave is 
dug in front of the house (JAl xxxvi. [1906] 96). In anoiont 
Assyria and Babylonia the ordinary dead were buried under 
the floor of tho house (^t/flF x. 105). What looks like a relic 
of the same custom is found among the Lolos of Western China: 
Uie day after the funeral a hole is dug in the death-ciiainlM<r, 
and a formal prayer offered that the star of the deceased will 
descend anil I)u buried in that tioie. It is believed that if this 
wore not done the star would fall and ixjssibly hurt some one 
(JAl xxxili. 103). 

Tlie burial-place is frequently in a grove or 
thicket, afterwards Hhuuned a.s wacred. Chiefu or 
medicinc-iiien, like Bantu iiionarclis and Buriat 
shamans, are, in particular, recijiients of this 
honour. Cliiefs and pric.sbs on the island of 
Botuina arc Imried on the hill-tops (JAf xxvii. 
[1898J431, 432). On a hill or a headland a noble 
Norseman loved to liave his howe or barrow. The 
Arapahos, the Wichita, and other North American 
tribes lay their dead conuuonly on hills or bluli’s. 

Among many peoples each family or each clau 
has its own place of burial, whether the mode 
of dis|K>8al qi the dead be by cave burial, in- 
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httiuation, sub-ooriul deposit, or creiiiatioru This 
was the custom of the ancient Greeks (Uohdo, i. 
229) as well as of the ancient Ilehrews ; and it is 
continued to this day in the Holy Land (Wilson, 
Peasant Life^ 158). Nor is it confined t<3 a com- 
paratively fiigh stage of civili/ation. It is a natural 
and by no means uiicommoii outgrowth of the 
feeling of kinshij) ; and, wliere ancestor-worship 
exists in a developed form, it adds strength to it 
by concentrating the cult about one spot. 

The ChincHe cuBtom dates from liarbariam ; and the practice 
of fung-thui has never ncccssitatiMl its ubandoiiinetit (<ic Groot, 
iii. 820^ Every clau of the itak'aixia, and even of the Muhain- 
modanized Swahili, has its burtal-pluce (JAI xxxil. 61 ; Velten, 
Sitten and Uebraxiche^ liK)3, n. 250). Every family of the 
Oheohens in the Caucasus and of the Barea and Kunaiiia in 
Abyssinia has its vault (Anthropos^ iii. [1008J 734 ; Munzlnger, 
528). On the Gold Coast, among the Tanala of Madagascar, 
the Nicobarese, and some of the British (Columbian tribi'S the 
families have cotimiou burial grounds (<7/1/ xxxvi. 183 ; (Jlobug, 
Ixxxix. 381; Jilt. Areh. vi. 24; Jesup Ezped. i. 830, v. 64). 
The llralis of Southern India have a common burial-ground 
at Nirgundi, in which all are finally laid to rest; but each 
sept has its own burial-ground close to its village, where the 
urcliiiiiiiary obsequies are celebrated (Thurston, Castes aiui 
Tribes, vii. 250). The Chains of Further India and the Khasis 
of Assam practise cremation ; their ashes are de)>oHiled in the 
family sepulchre (Caliaton, Chains, 48; Oiirdon, Khasis, 1007, 
pp. 132, 140). As sovnety becomes more higlily organized, the 
custom contributes materially to the family pride, and it be- 
comes emphasized by kings and nobles. The kings of ancient 
Scythians and modern Katllrs, Tongan chiefs and English peers, 
agree in displaying the same vanity. 

Where, strictly speaking, tlicre is no family 
sepulchre, sometimes, at least, tlio lioily is buried 
upon the property of the dccciused or his family. 

The ancient Norseman's howo was upon his own land. The 

nich4 of Central America buried in their maize holds (/nt. 

rcA. 1. (1880], Kiippl. 71). The Huquidnoncs of the Philip- 
pines and the Mossi of West Africa are laid in their own culti- 
vated fields (Sawyer, 347; L'Anthrop. xv. (19041 687); and the 
Chains have their family ceiiietury close to their richest corn- 
tiold (Cubaton, (. 0 .). In these cases prolmbly the deceased is 
thought to guard the fields and etdiance their fertility. Among 
the Igorots, however, wliore the dead man is buried in his own 
clcar^ land, unless he has selected soino other HiK>t, the place 
is abandoned (Sawyer, 313). The modern Corsicans lay their 
dead in the earth or in a little building called a chapel on their 
own property {IVJ'P xii. (1807] 523). 

Other cliatinctioiiH, as has already been noted, 
are often made between tJie dead. On the island 
of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, a great nunii-treo 
stands in an open siiuare in the centre of every 
village. Heiieatli that tree the forefuthers sloop, 
and the dead of rank are still buried around them. 
It is thus a sacred place, and feasts are held there 
(Kicdel, 422). The same character attaches to the 
Men’s ) louse, or Bachelors’ House, necessary to a 
village in other islands of the East Indies ; and 
often there, if not every man, at least every im- 
portant man, is buried, and his bones are pre- 
served after the liiial rites (cf. Globus, xciv. [1908] 
166, 168). 

(/) Preservation in house. — Many pooides pre- 
serve the liody above ground in the house, either 
with or without jirevious desiccation or mummifica- 
tion. This practice originates in a rude and archaic 
condition of society, and is frequently abandoned, 
as civilization progresses, in favour of temporary or 
(lernianont burial. 

Thus in Tahiti, a native tradition, which cioubtloss repreaents 
something like the real Hciiuence of custom, 8 |)cak 8 of a period 
when the deaf! were allowed to remain on a kind of stage in the 
house in which they had lived, and which continued to l )0 
occupied by the survivors. But by and by separate houses 
were built for the dead— small temporary buildings, where they 
were laid, and whence they were drawn out to be exposed to the 
n,y» of the sun. The coiqise was visited from time to time by 
the relatives, and was rubbed every day with aroniatic oils. 
The bones were ultimately deposited in the family manv, or 
temple, or else buried, except the skull, which was wrapped 
in native cloth and jireserved, often suspendwl from the roof 
of the dwelling-house (Ellis, op. cit. i. 404). 

Notwitlistaml ingall reverence for the dead, and all 
precautions in the shape of desiccation and per- 
fumes, the custom of Keeping the body in the 
dwelling during the proi'-css of decay must have 
been found intolerable. Tribes to which iiriinediato 
burial was repugnant therefore usually adopted one 


of two courses: they abandoned the but to tbe 
corpse, or they removed the corpse until ilissolulion 
hail lx*eii carried far enough to render it no longer 
oll'ensive. 

So the Wagogo of East A(rl<‘a keep ( he corpse of a man of r-nik 
in the hut until it putreticH, while they mourn and drink pombti. 
It is then placed on a scaffold in the open air until only the bones 
are left, w hen they at last are burled (Hteiiimetz, 211). The Atti- 
wandaronks, or Neutrals, of North America kei>t the body in the 
house * until the stench be<*ame intolerable.' it was then plat'cd 
on a scalluld in the open air, that the work of decay might ])u 
tlioro uumpliM I'd. The remaining flesh being soraped from the 
bonus, the latter were afterwards arranged on thu sides of the 
cabins In full view of the inmates until the Feast of the Dead, 
the great day of general iiitenneiit periodically held (Hale, Ihwk 
of Hites, 1883, p. V 2 ). The Muong or Mon of Toiigking kept the 
corpse in a cottin for three years in the house, before th« altar 
of ancestors; but they palliated the results of diHHolutioil to 
some extent by fixing a luimboo tubo in the lid of tbo ooflln 
and carrying it up through tliu rend to permit the foul gases to 
escape (Luuet, 352). In Wist .Mriia tho Baoulo embalm and 
preserve the corpse in t he hut for nuint hs or years. In spite of 
embalmment, the odour for thn u weeks is horriltle. It then 
gradually diminishes, and by the end of Uvo monihs the corpse 
presents the aytpearaneo of an Egyptian inmniny. In this state 
it is kept until the convenient tiinu for the final rites, with which 
it is laid in a grave under tho hut (tUozel and Villamur, 116, 
118). The Yunibos of South Anierica also mummify their dead, 
and hang them up in the house under the lhaU'h(/nf. Arrh. 
xiii., Suppl. 79). In the Gilbert Islands tho body of a king or 
warrior is often wrapt in mats and pre.served on one of the cross- 
Itcams of the hut (ih. ii. 43). On trie other hand, tho Saccha of 
South America layout their dead in the house, pull down tho 
house over him, and abandon it to him (/nf. Arc/t. xiii., Suppl. 
86 ). The practice of abandoning tlie hut to tho deail is ful* 
lowed in many other places. Its motive is fear — whether of the 
dcaih-iH>lhition or of tiie ghost is ])rol>abIy no more than a 
question of tennlnology. See §S IV. 3 , VI. 9 , XVllI., XIX. 

(^) Cremation is a mode of disposal of the dead 
that has been adopted from time to lime by nations 
widely scattered over the earth. It is the ordinary 
mode in India among the aboriginal peoples, as well 
as among the Hindus ; it extends through Further 
India to Tongking, and has obtained a footing by 
Hindu influence on some of tho East Indian islands. 
It is practised by many tribes of Siberia and of tho 
Bacilic slope of *Nortli America. In ancient times 
it was also practised widely {though oerhaps not 
exclusively) by the tribes of the Kortli Aiiieiican 
plains and of the Missi.ssippi hasin and Atlantio 
shores. It is custoriiary uinon^ some of tho 
northern tribes of South America, and among 
tho Melanesians of North New Mecklenburg and 
Now Hanover, two of tbo islands of the Bismarck 
Archipelago. The funeral mounds of Lurope wit- 
ness to its use in pre-historic times, from tlio south 
of Hussia to the British Isles. T'he practice seems 
to have btiguii on tlie (’ontinent in the Neolithic 
age. It l>ecaino general during tho Age of Bronze, 
and. was eontiniied right down to the Christian 
era, and among many tril>es probably down to their 
conversion to Christianity. To tho northern in- 
vaders wlio founded the dynasties and tlie (lolity 
predominant during the Hoinerie age of Greece we 
may with some confidence attribule the introduc- 
tion into the Eastern Mediterranean of cieiiiatioii, 
foreign as it was to the usages and Ixdiefs of tho 
Myceniean age. From Greece, or directly across 
the Alps, it spread to Italy; and, though among 
the Homans it never succeeded in entirely ousting 
the prior practice of iiiliumatiun, it became through- 
out tho Koiiian Empire the fashionable mode of 
disposing of the dead among the ollicial and 
wcaltliier classes. It is sporadic or occasional in 
many other (larts of the world. 

More than one reason may have conduced to tlie 
practice of enuuation : 

(i.) Trilie.s without a settled aboile may have 
found it convenient, if they dcsireil to cany about 
tho remains of their dead, or to remove such re- 
mains beyond the possibility of desecration by 
their enemies. 

Some such uiotives perhapH operated In the caw of Uio Cocopa 
IridiaiiH, who occupy thu fewer valley of tho Colorado Uiver. 
By the annual AckkIb of tho river they are driven from the bottom 
lands to the higher grounds. 'The annual irrigations are of 
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great rogdlurity, and have afTe<‘t4*d <}ie haltits of the triheM in 
various \vtt 3 h/ On tlie cli'at ti of un adult, bin elTee.ta are collceted 
for diHtributiun aiiiotn; olherH than liis relalivea. The body is 
laid on a )»,vri! l>eHidu his liut ; and, after all Uie claimants have 
been witisfie*!, the coriise and tin? rest of his goiMisare burnt, 
together with the hut and any Ticighhouring huta belonging to 
the (dan that may liaj>i)en to (;at cli lire. The survivors then aban- 
don the 8iie(d mer. Anihrop. iv., newser. [ltK)2], 480). The Man 
(16c are an immigrant ixople of Northern Tongkiiig; and, thotigh 
they have ]>oen settlea as cultivators of the soil in the inouniam- 
ous region of that cotinlry for many generations, their villages 
are still ctjnstaiitly removed from place to place, to suit their 
rudimentary method of agriculture. They formerly burnt their 
dead, and carried the ashes with them in their migrations. But 
the cuHtoiii iuis been generally given up, because the accumu- 
lated Ashes of generations became an intolerable burden. It 
continues, boweyer, in the west of the Hed Kiver basin, where 
the hones, after incineration, are placed in earthen jar8(IiUnet, 
246). The Northern Maidu cremate<l only those who died far 
from iioiiio ; and in such cases Uie ashes were taken home and 
there Imriod {Ihill. Am. Mm. Nat. Ui»L xvii. 242). A similar 
iiwlice was recorded among the A1gon(|uin8 (Charlevoix, vl. 
17441 lOhX among the Haidaof VL9Met{Je»up Exited, v. 64), and 
other tribes. 

Many peoploH hold that it is po^aihle to work 
yitcJicraft hy means of the lK)dies of tlie dead. It 
is probable iliat this may have been at least a 
contributory cause, inducing migratory tribes to 
burn their corpses. 

(ii.) Another very powerful motive for cremation 
is the desire to lie quit of tlie ghost. Various 
iiH^ans are adopted for this purpose (see XL). Cre- 
mation is only one of these, but it is not the least 
potent. 'J’liis is best observed whore cremation 
IS exceptional, as on the continent of Africa. 

Among the Yaoa and Maiig’anja a woman who was atniused 
of witchcraft, and who refused the poiscm-ordeal, was burnt 
(Macd'iiiald, Afrimna, 18S2, i. 104). In West Africa burning is 
eHi>cciully the m(»dcof (lisposing of bodies of criminals, by which 
are meant pcrsoris accused of witc.hcraft, some of whom are also 
burnt to »lcath (Nassau, 264). The Wakulwe and other tribes in 
the neighbourhood of I.Ake Tanganyika believe that a month or 
two after death the process of decomposition brings back the 
bones t<i life. A mysterious being called Nklua animates them ; 
and by means of tlm new iKsiy thus formed it sets about tortur- 
ing, and even killing, some other member of the family of the 
d(>c«>:iHed. In order to prevent lids, the corpse is dug up and 
burnt, to ashes. Nut a buno must be left, for even the smallest 
would suffice to give shelter to the Nklua. A witch-doctor, or 
diviner, presides at the ceremony, while an assistant asperges 
the body with a sort of holy water, saying, ‘Sleep in peace, sleep 
in peace' (lj’An(hrnpolr)i)ie, xvi. niH)5] 675). The Nkiua thus 
roughly <’orrcHponds with the Vamiure of Europe, whose misdeeds 
were ofU-n shipped hy a similar j)roce88 of burning. But there 
is this difference that, whereas in Europe only some )K?r8on8 were 
credited with l»ecoming vampires, among the African tribes in 
qiipsl ion ail ('.orpses are exhumed and cremated. 

W’e have already seen tlial )»er8ons wlio die an evil death ai:« 
denied the ordinary rites. Among such persons are usually 
reckoned those who <iie of Biuullpox, in childi>cd, by murder or 
suicide. In Siam the cornses of these persons arc treated pre- 
cisely like the corpses of the Wakulwe. It is alleged that if this 
were not done the spirits of the departed would return and tor- 
ment their friends xiv. (186«J 27). The Chingpaws of 

Buriiiu bury ; but burning is simulated in the case of those 
who die of smallpox or by violent de.ath8 (Anderson, p. 131). 
Among the Kols of Chota Nftgpur, where cremation is the ordi- 
nary mwle of disiwsing of the cori>8e, the hotly is burnt, and the 
remains of the iKines are picked out end put into an earthen pot. 
Tlds is carefully closed, taken liome, and hung on a post until the 
final ceremony, which docs not take place until the hdrMr feast. 
We are expressly told that in tliis way the deceased is prevented 
from entering his former dwelling (Hahn, Eii\fnhrvng in das 
Oeltift der Kolsmissum, 1907, p. 83). The same fear o1 the ghost 
is visible in the coreniontes at the cremation of the funner kings 
of Kandy. Some of the calcined lK>np8 were collected and put 
into ail earUicMiwarc pot, which was closed and scaled. The rc- 
iiiaining ashes were buried. The i)ot was placed on the bead of 
a man, who was masked and coveretl all over with black, and was 
carried i)y him to the inahawclle ganga. At the ferry the masked 
be.arer was nut in two canoes lashed togctlier and covered with 
bntiglis in the form of a bower. These canoes were drawn to 
mid Htrunm by two men swimming, who w hen they reached that 
lioint pushed them forward and liastily swam back. The masked 
man then took a sword in one liand and the urn in the other, eut 
the urn in tw’o, and at tlie same inomunt plunged into the 
stream. Diving under, he cunio up as far down stream as pos- 
sihlo, Hwatn to the opposite side, and disappeared. The canoes 
Wen- allowed to float away (Davy, 162). 

It baa already liecii mentioned that the aimicnt 
Ibieblo triboH of the aouth-woat of the United 
StaloH buried their dead in their cave-dwellings, 
r/oncuircnt with this enatom, however, there was 
anolhcr, hy which the dead were cremated. The 
co*exLstence of those two customs was held by 


Cushing, one of the most careful and acute of oh- 
Hcrver.s, to lit; due to the coalesceiice of two peoples 
— namely, of Yuinan and Tiinan triliesof the lower 
Colorado region —who practised cremation, with 
the true Vuehlo trihes, who practised cave burial. 
The Zufiis have now ahaiuloned cremation, if they 
ever practised it. ‘ They insist that, should they 
incinerate the bodies, tliero would be no rain, for 
their clctul are the uwnnnami (rain-makers). In- 
cineration, they believe, would annihilate the 
being’ {ISliimVm; 2^RIiKW [1904] 175 ; 
lWRW[mA] 305). 

(iii.) Thus eromation is an effectual protection of 
the survivors against haunting and injury by the 
dead. It is more than this : it thoroughly frees the 
ghost from the bonds of this life, and fits it for 
union with the society of the departed in the life 
beyond. 

Tho Wayana of French Guiana bum their dead, * that the soul 
may fly up to heaven on Ihu smoke ' (Ini. Arch, xlii., Huppl. 87). 
Among the Laotians of Further India the higher classes are 
cremated encased in a puppet representing a mythical bird 
called Hatsadiling. It is said that, in order to obtain Nirv&na, 
the bird must l)u killed. Accordingly, a woman ceremonially 
shoots an arrow at it ; and then the fire is lighted. There is, of 
course, a mythological tale of the slaughter of the bird in the 
first instance liy a heroine who was an incarnation of a goddess ; 
and the woman who shoots the ceremonial arrow pretends to be 
a descendant of tho goddess. But there can ho little doubt that 
Hubert's conjecture is correct, that tho myth is of sticondary 
formation, and that the bamboo bird really convoys to the other 
world tiie soul when released, together with ft, by burning 
(L*Annfe Soe. lx. [1906] 238). In this case the shooting would be 
tho ritual slaughter of the bird, in order to put it into the same 
condition as the deceased. Among tho Haida of Masset, norsons 
killed in battle or l>y any violent means, were betievoa to go, 
after death, to the abode of a supernatural being named T&xet, 
widch was suspended in the air. To enable them to do this their 
IXMlies were burnt : otherwise they would be refused admission. 
Thu precaution, however, seems to iiave been neglected with 
regard to friends killed in war at a distance from home— contrary 
to their practice in other cases. The practical difficulties were 
probably too great, and the custom may have been in decay 
(Jemp Erped. v. 54). The king of the Batutsi in East Africa 
was never buried. Ilis body was exiiostxl in his hut until putre- 
faction had advanced so far as to show the first worm. The 
hut was then set on fire, and was burnt with all its contunta. 
When the conflagration CAmo to an end and noUiitig was left, it 
was believed that the king had returned to heaven, whence, 
according to tho tribal legends, his ancestors bad been exiled, 
and whither this was the prescribed method of returning (An- 
thropos, iii. 0). 

But the ghost Is often conceived of as inhering in the calcined 
bones, and not completely di^xised of until some furtiier cere- 
mony has been performed. 'The rites at the cremation of tho 
king of Kandy are an example of this. Indeed, it is common 
among the tribes of India which liavo been influenced by Br&h- 
manism to throw the ashes into some sacred water, as a means 
of uniting the dead with the fathers. Elsewhere they are put 
Into an urn or other receptacle, and buried, or kept in the house. 
This custom is familiar to us among tiio classic nations of 
antiquity. The covers of the urns were somellmcs removable, 
in order to placate the spirit of the dead by periodically pouring 
libations ui>on his asiics. 

VI II. The grave. — i. Shape of the grave. — On 
this subject Bomethinjij lia.s been said above in deal- 
ing with cave burial. The grave is the residence of 
the departed ; and eflorts are not wanting in various 
jiarts of the world to render it a.s comfortable as 
circumstances iiornut. As already pointed out, 
the Cliinc.se practice of fung-shui is traceable to 
this motive. It is jio.sHible also that the wid.o* 
spread i»ractice of abandouing the hut to the dead, 
whether buried beneath it or exposed above ground, 
may have tho same motive, in addition to that of 
©.scaping tho infection of death. TJie destruction 
of tho hut aliovo the corpse, which frequently takes 
place, need not preclude it, since it is a comiiiun 
principle that things intended to be of service to 
tlie dead must themselves be killed by breakage, 
or even burning. Wlicre burial does not take 
place in the hut, a hut or Bhelter is often erected 
over tho grave. 

This Is Uic practice In lands as far apart as South America 
and the Philippines or New Ouiuoa (Ini. Arch, xill., Suppl. 79; 
Sawyer, 203, 866 ; Chalmers, Pioneer Life, 189.5, j»p. 63, 110, 
210); while, among the Baganda and other tribes of East Central 
Africa, kings and chiefs at least are thug honoured (JAi xxxil. 
44, 02; Cunningham, 81, 224; van der Burgt, art. *£ntenr«- 
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meut’); and this hut, as the abode of the deceased, becomes 
his shrine or temple, where his spirit is invoked. In Uiis district 
of Africa miniature huts or shelters over the graves of lesser 
persons are not uncommon, lly the Lendu the miniature hut 
IS erected explicitly as a shelter for the spirit, which is supposed 
to remain seatetl on the trrave for two months after burial 
fOunninghain, B37). Elsewnore, as in New Guinea, the shelter 
IS as much for the convenience of the mourners, who go ttuther 
to weep, as of the d«iiarted (Okalmers, 110). 

Tho underground resting-places of the dead are 
also provided witli regard to their comfort, often 
to magnificence. 

The Kwho of West Africa bury beneath their huts. Rich 
people are buried deeper than poor, an<l the cavity prepared 
for them is as large as a room (8pieth, 6B4). The pre-historic 
graves of Crete, circular chambers of stones covered with 
mounds or domes, are modelled on the huts of tho living {AltW 
vii. [1904] 265. viii. 520). The same intention is apparent in 
Ktrjiscan tombs. So far, indeed, was it carried that, when 
cremation was adopted, the urns in which the ashes were 
placed were miniature huts. Dut the most striking and 
splendid examples of tombs as the dwelling-places of the dead 
are found among the ancient Egyptians (see | VII. 3 (e)). 

Externally the ehapo of the grave has varied as 
much as its intemal arrangements. In Europe 
tho pro-historic dead of rank and importance were 
huried beneath round or ellii)tical barrows, fre- 
quently of huge dimensions — a custom found in 
many other parts of tho world. These barrows 
are raised of stones or earth, and enclose cists of 
largo slabs, within which tho Isidies were deposited. 
And they are generally surrounded with a trench 
from which the earth for the barrow has been 
taken, sometimes also witli circles of stonc.s. 
Where an elaborate structure of this kind is not 
made, it is quite comnion to cover the grave with 
a heap of stones, or with a siinplo mouncl of earth. 
Where, as among many tribes, the grave is shallow, 
the stones, or often (according to tho nature of the 
country) anile of branches, may bo intended chiefly 
to defend the body against wild carnivora. Against 
human beings they are more often defended by 
fences, or smoothed and levelled down so ns to 
remove the traces of burial, as is the practice of 
various South American tribes (M. Arch, xiii., 
Suopl. 92, 97 ; (Jllobu^f xc. 305). Where mounds 
or nuts are erected over graves, they become, with 
growing civilization, jiyramids of wrought stone 
and mausolca. 

2. Position of the corpse . — It is a very general 
custom in the lower culture to bury tho dead in a 
crouching or squatting position. This is tlie natural 
position of rest during life for peoples who have 
not the civilized applianercs of chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads. It is accentuated in tho case of the 
dead by binding the body, somotiincs even breaking 
the bones for that jmrposo. 'IMie body thus 
pre])arod is usually laid 011 one sitlo in tho grave, 
just as the skeletons in Neolithic and laU;r graves 
m this country are found. fSometiiiios, however, 
it is ]>laccd seated or lying on tho hack. 

Examplei of both have been dcRcribed among the West 
Australian natives (Calvert, 41, 42). Extended burials (lying at 
full length) are not so common. At KnosHos, bodies have been 
found both Hexed and extended. Extcndcfl burials were 
customary among the pagan Anglo-Saxons. Tho Wichita of 
North America (Dorsey, Wichita, 1904, p. 13), the Ilrignans of 
the Ivory Coast (Clozol and Villainur, 407), and the Yanadis of 
Southern India bury in the same attitude, but the last with the 
face downwards (Thurston, vii. 426). 

The direction in which tho Ixxly lies in tho grave 
differs among different peoples, and even among 
the same peoi>le. In the pro-historic graves of this 
country, as well as of other countries, skeletons 
have been found quite differently orientated, though 
sometimes in the same barrow ; and llic exidana- 
tion of the variations is .still to seek. 'J'he Wutjo- 
baluk of what is now the Wimnicra di.strict of 
Victoria, in tlie (Join nion wealth of Australia, had 
an elaborate system by which everything in the 
world was supjioscd to be divided among the 
totem-clans. Every totem had its own iioint of 
the compass ; and a man was buried with iiis head 
towards the point of tho compass appropriate to 


his totem (Howitt, 45.3). This aiTangemciit is 
extremely rare, if not unique. More usually the 
direction is determined by either the rising or tho 
sotting sun. 

Thus the Ngeum])a of New SouUi Wales liury with tho head 
towards sutinsc (Mathews, 72) ; tho Awcinha (if Central Africui 
{JAl xxxvi. 157), thu Maidu of California (ilufZ. Am. JMvs, Nat. 
Hist. xvii. 243), and the Wh^hita bury with the head turned 
to the east. On the other iiand, the Lillooet (Je»up Kxjted. 
ii. 269), the Maneagnes of Mcneganibia (/I'AnfArop. xvi. 68), 
and the lirignans (Clozel and Villainur, /.c.), agree with the 
Christian populations of Kuroiio in burying in the reverse 
direction. Tho Solomon Isluiidors bury with the feet turned 
Inland (Codrington, Melantsians, Oxfonl, 1891, p. 264). Tribee 
which preserve a tradition of migration to their present habitat, 
frequently bury with reference to the direction from which 
they believe tneir ainxistors to have come. For this reason 
some of the Ituiitu tribes of South Africa bury so as to face the 
North (Dannert, 8 ; Kicid, 248). This practice seems to he (ioii- 
nected with a belief that after death tlie soul Journeys liock, 
as among the Miao of the Chinese province of Kwci-idiow 
{Anthropoi, ill. 409), to the ancestral seats of the race. Among 
the Wanyamwed of East Africa a man who dies in a strange 

? lace Is buried with his face to his mother’s village (Burton, 
lOJcB liegvms vf C. Afr.' Ixind. 1800, H. 26). Muhammadan 
peo]>lo8 bury so that tho dead may fa('.e Mecca. 

3. CoJ/ins.—ThQ corpse is further defended 
against external influences by a cose or coil’in. In 
tho early stages of culture a coltin is wanting; 
and, if it is deemed desirable (^) jirotcct the body 
from tho earth, this is done by means of the niche 
or recess at tho bottom of tho grave-shaft so 
common in Africa, or a covering of boughs is laid 
over it l)efore the earth is tlirown in. Even yet 
some peoples in a comparatively high stage of 
civilization reject a coHiii. Wood is tho usual 
material for a coflin. Originally, probably a 
hollowed tree- trunk, ns still among tho Niamuinm 
(Frobenius, 410), it has evolved into elaborato 
forms, painted, ns among tho IIkjuzo on the Niger 
(Anthro]90s, ii. [1907] 102), or carved, as among 
the Eskimo and Indian tribes of the North-West 
of America, and tho Daynks of Borneo. These 
carved coirins or grave- boxes, however, are not 
intended to be put under ground. In this con- 
nexion the richly carved sarcophagi of late Uoman 
and early mcdiicval times will be nicalJcd. 

A very general custom prevails In .South America, where the 
art of lottery is develoimd, of putting the dead into large 
urns, in pre-hlstorlo Crete it was a well-known priujticc to 
enclose the body in a U'rru-cotta clu?«t colled a tarnax {Archao- 
lugia, lix. 396-400). In Japan, bodies were often buried in 
sarcophagi of wood, stone, or terra-cotta (Archceolngia, Iv. 
[I897J 474). Tho Chinese, when, as often happens, eR|ieciallj 
among the rich, the dead are dislnlerrod to l>e buried else- 
where in accordance with tho demands of fung'Shxii, place the 
l)one8 in large earthen Jars (dc Groot, ill. 1058 ; Lunet, 00). 
Tho Tagbatiiias of the Philippines Imry children in Jars (Sawyer, 
313X Coder the floors of prc-hisLorlc temples in 1‘ulostiiie 
numerous romaiiisot now-born children have been found buried 
in jars (Frazer. Adonis'*, 1907, p. 82). The Balearic Islanders, 
aci^ordiiig to UuKlorus, cut up tne corpse, imt the pieces into an 
urn, and ere(;ted a cairn of stones over it (I>iod. .Sic. v. 18). Tlie 
bones, after bclnif denuded of their flesh, were huried In urns 
by many of Uio tribes Inhabiting what is now the United States 
{Amer. Anthr. vi., new ser. [1904J, 660). A similar practice is 
ro(X)rded by a Chinese traveller In Tibet (ZVRW xx. [1007] 
115). And the Kukis of Assam, after the body has undergone 
preliminary decoin{K)Hitlon, clean and preserve the bonus in 
a vase, * whi(^h they open on nil import/iut occlusions, pre- 
tending that in tlius consulting the bones thc3'are following the 
wishes of thelrdeceasedrelntivo’ (AYf IF xll. [1900] 448). 

The burial of cremated Ikuics in urns has been 
common wherever crcm.'ition was i»ra(;tiHed by 
poojde.s acquainted with tlie art of ])ottery. Burial 
in ships or boat.s lias nlre.ady bc(m referred to. 
Soiiietimc.s, as among the Siiisl of nerth-M^esl/crn 
Brazil, a coflin is fashioned out of tho onnoe of the 
decoasod by cutting it in two and placing the body 
Ik^wi'cii tho two halves {(Uohns, x(;. 327). Lighter 
materials arc often cm]»loyed for tlie coflin. On 
the Gold Coast it is luatle of wicker-work, reeds, 
or bark [,Toum. Afr. Soc. vii. [1908] 202). On the 
other hand, more than one coflin is soinetiines 
cmph»yed in the case of a wealthy or important 
ersonago. In this wasteful practice African 
arharians agree with the cultured ]>eopleB of 
Europe. 
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Nor is the objetit of a c-oHiii always, or entirely, 
to protect the body. Possibly its original intention 
was protect the living from the visits of the 
dead. 

This wa« expressly alleged to Nelson by one of the western 
Eskimo uH the reason for the ^ravi^-buxes in which the dead are 
de|M)Hited on the 8hori*» of liuririt; Strait. ‘ It was better,* he 
said, * to keep the dead in ^ruve-boxes, for it kept their shatles 
from wunderirnf nlumt, os tliey used to do ; besides, it was bad 
to have the (bjjjM cut the bodies’ (IH litiKW 'AVI). The latter 
thus appears a mero subsidiary reason or after-thought. 

Although, howcv(*r, we may suspect the desire 
of imprisoning the deceased to nave teen a primary 
motiyo in the provision of a coffin, tlie desire to 
provide for his comfort in the grave was probably 
also— pGrhai)S ecpially — present. That the intention 
of a eotliii is not always to bottle up the soul with 
the body is clear in such cases as that of the Siusi 
just relerred to, where a hole is left expressly to 
eiiuhle the ghost to go and come, and thus preserve 
ito temporary (ionnoxion with the bones until the 
time for iiiial severance arrives. 

IX. Funeral ceremonies.— I. Tim^.offumrnl. — 
The length of time rc(iuired to elaj)He between 
death and the funeral varies from a lew hours to 
many mouths. Sometimes, as in the west of 
Africa and the Solomon Islands, it may extend for 
years, wliilo the preparations for duly honouring 
the deceased slowly proceed. At Icngtli, liowovcr, 
the time comes when the solemn ceremony which 
is to sever the dead from the living is appointed to 
take place. The night is not infrequently reckoned 
the appropriate time. 

Thu llopi of North America conduct tbclr funcralM at niirhl 
{ZUckr, Kthn, xxw'ii. (11)051(1114), thuDayukHof Sarawak at early 
dawn (A nf/tropoii, 1. 1(»0). The Mauamui of South Africa and 
the Neproc'S of tho Ix)wor Niger bury in the evening (Ilolub, 
Seoen ream in S. Africa^ bond. ISSl, ii. *240; Leomird, lf»0); 
while the PaHuto <lig tho grave after dark, but defer tlie actual 
burial until juat before dawn. It must Iw performed la fore 
tho children wake, for they muab not see tho bo<iy (Martin, 00 ; 
Jottrti. A/r. Soc. v. (IIKK)] y57). 

Tho reason for tho selection of the darkness as 
the H(‘ason for burial seems to he that the survivors 
then cast no shadow, which is often confused with 
tho soul, and henoo tliat the deceased, or any evil- 
dispo.scd s[drit, would have more difficulty in 
capturing and retaining soul.s. The souls of 
cliihlren are particularly liable to attack. In 
the Southern Nicobar Islands, burial takes place at 
siindowfi, before midnight or early dawn, expressly 
in order to prevent the shadows —that is, tho souls 
— of tho attendants from falling into the grave 
and lieiiig buried with the corpse {hid, Cens. 1901, 
iii. 209). 

2 . Touching the dead , — Throughout tho rites and 
observances attendant on death, two motives — two 
principlos— are found struggling for the mastery. 
On the one hand, there is the fear of death and of 
the dead, which produces the horror of tho corpse, 
tho fear of detileiiient, and tho overwhelming desire 
to ban the ghost. On the other hand, there is the 
airectioii, real or simulated, for the tleceased, 
which bewails his departure and is unwilling to let 
liiin go. Thus, though the touch or even the 
neighbourhood of the corpse causes deli lenient, 
there are not wanting peoples with whom it is a 
ritual necessity for mourners to touch the corpse. 

Tho blandcrs of Mabuiag, Torres StraitH, and the Negroes of 
Jamaica agree with the people of the British Isles and the 
neighbouring Continent in this roqtiiremcnt. In Europe the 
reason usually alleged is that it prevents being haunted by 
tho deceased. The German-speaking iMipulution of Iglau in the 
hills between Bohemia and Moravia kiss the foot of the corpse 
that they may not he afraid, which we may interpret In the 
same sense (xVy vi. [1890] 408); while in Montenegro every 
one who attetuls a funeral must kiss the corpse (JAJ xxxix. 
U4). Among the Bulgarians all relatives kiss the right baml 
corpse, saying, ‘Forgive me,* In addition, each of 
them who was Imrn in the same month bends over it hrca.st to 
breast and touches its head with his own thrice (Strausx, ZhEe 
Bulgarm, Lcipx. 18U8, p. 460). 

3- Circninambufation. — Another ceremony is 
that of walking rouud tho corpbo. 


When the Argonauts in the poem of Apollonius Bhodius 
buried their dead comrade Mopsus, they inarched round him 
thrice, In their warrior-gear. So among the populations of 
India which practise cremation, the son or other relative who 
lights the pyre first walks thrice round it. The custom of 
walking round the cori)«e, or the grave after burial, is recorded 
of pco^es as far apart in space and in (uilturo as the Central 
EsKimo, the Kussian Lapps, the Buriats, Uiu Shans, and the 
Arawaksof British Guiana. It bos oven been recorded as solemnly 
iMTformed around the coffin of a clergyman’s wife in Oxford- 
shire no longer ago than 1799 {NQ xi., 8th ser. (1897], 428). At 
Beauipiesno in the Department of Somme (France), after placing 
the coffin in the grave the mourners go thrice round the grave 
backwards (RTJ* xv. 164). 

Tho direction of the proccBsion w probably sun- 
wise, though it is rarely recorded ; and it is usually 
performed thrice. There can he little doubt that 
the rite is magical, intended to keep tho dead in 
tho grave and prevent him from disturhing the 
survivors. Cf. art. CiRCUMAMBULATION. 

4 . Carrying out th& corpse, — More widely spread 
Htili is the custom of taking tho corpse out of tho 
house by some other way than tho ordinary door. 
Among peoples in tho lower culture, from South 
Africa to Greenland, from Alaska to tho farthest 
limits of Asia< tho East Indian Archipelago and 
tho i.sles of the Southern Ocean, wheuo tho huts 
are not orovided with windows tho dead are taken 
out by tlio smoke-hole, or a hole in tho roof or side 
of tho liut soecially broken for tho purpose, or, as 
among the Koryaks, by raising a corner of the tent. 
Where a window exists it is often utilized for tho 
inirx)ose. The hole is closed immediately after the 
passage of tho corpse, the object being to prevent 
tho deceased from limling his way hack. As civil- 
ization progresses, the custom is gradually con- 
tined to tho corpses of those that have died evil 
deaths. 

A Norseman who, by his character or tbo circumstances of 
his death, was deemed, like Tbonilf in tho Eyrb^gnia Saga, 
likely to givu troublu alter death wuu ixirried out in this 
fash ion. On the Oontlneut of Europe suicides arc frequenlly 
thus carried out ; and it would seem that the practice is not 
unknown in England (*Y(J iv., 8th ser. 11893], 189). Of tbo 
earlier and more general custom a relic has lately been dls- 
oovere<l by 11. F. Feilberg in Jutland, in a bricked-iip door- 
way existing in 801110 farmhouses and called the * corpse -door * 
{FL xviii. 11907] 80f). Tho Matsc tribe of Ewho carry out tho 
body of a priest through a hole in the roof (Spietb, 760). Tbo 
Woiijagga remove the uorpMe of a childless woman through a 
holo in the side of the hut opposite to the door g^lobm, Ixxxix. 
2(K)). On the Island of Nias tho same course is taken witii a 
woman dying in childbed ; while the Toba-bataks break un the 
floor of the house (the houses being all built u|>un piles) and 
throw dow'n the corpse of such a woman, with ImpreeaLiuns, to 
men who are waiting beneath to tie it up fust. On the otliur 
hand, they take the corpse of an important man out through 
the wall (Kruijt, Animistne, Hague, 1900, pp. 201, 262). All 
these dead arc formidable, citlicr from the manner of death or 
from character and position. 

Ameng the Masurn of East PniHsia ami in Bul- 
garia, when parents lose a succession of cliihlren, 
the last to die is taken out through the w indow 
(Tdpjien, Ahergl, aus Masuren^, 112 ; ZVVxi, 208). 
Here, perhaps, the successive children dying are 
regarded as the same child returned and re- born 
(Ilartland, Prim, Pat, i. 200). In that ctise the 
object is to prevent access by the deatl infant to 
its mother, that she may not bear it again. 

5 . Qthjcr precautions against return. — To prevent 
the rotiini of the dead, it is not enough to take out 
the corpse by an unusual way. The dead man 
must b(^ prevented from seeing the way back. It 
is fur thi.s reason that the Ixaiy is carried out feet 
foremost— a jiractice shared by the civilized nations 
of Euroi»o with the savages of Mabuiag in T’orres 
IStraits ( Torres Sir. Expm, v. 218). Or ho must be 
confused and puzzled. 

TheOhristiau Imlians of Tiimnpasa agree with the BuhiiIo In 
changing the place of the door of tho hut {Ini. Arch, xiii., 
Huppl. 92; Marlin, 91). Tho A tonga awing tho cor|wo to ami 
fro (Werner, Itll). The Siamese not only break an opening 
through the house-wall, but having got the bwiy out they 
hurry it at full speed thrice round the house (Tylor, Prim, 
CiUt. ii. ’23). Tho Chama turn the bier about from time to 
time, and by marching obliquely they cause tho corpse to take 
tlic most diverse poaitiona, in order to bewilder the aoul and 
hinder it from returning home ((Jabaton, 47). Analogous 
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Europe. In liCitrim the p(>8silil< 

road is Uvkeii to the churchyard vii. [ISOhl IM) ; and it is, 
probably for the saiuo ruason that both in Ireland and in 
(lurinany the corpse is carried thrice round the church. 

In various pJaces in Europe a numlxT of pre- 
cautions are observed. The chairs or benches on 
which tlu! coflin has rested are tlirown down (E/lsI 
I’russia ; Ij;lau). The eollin is lifted thrice over 
tlie threshold and thrieo rested U[)OU it— an indi- 
cation to the detteased that this is a solemn and 
final farewell (Styria; Wends; Mordvins), An 
axo is laid on tlie thre-sliold or Iniiig over tin; door 
as soon as tho corpse lias pa.ssed (East IVns.sia; 
Sweden). 

Water (in some places tho water used in washinf^ 
the corpse) is thrown out, with or without the 
vessel contaiiiiii}^' it, after tho funeral }»rocc.ssioii 
(East Ihussia; I’ohind; various parts of Germany). 
In Greece not only is water thus poured out and 
the VMissel broken, bnt also all the water stored 
in lioiises along the route is tlirown out after tho 
proetjssion lias passed {JAI xxiii, 3.5, 41; Koild, 
Cast. Mml. Greece^ Loud. 1892, p. 121). More than 
one motive has probably gone to form this custom. 
Vurilication may be intended ; but the object also 
is to prevent the return of the deatl, K>r they, 
like other supernatural lieings, have a ditli<!tilty 
in crossing water. In Greece, indeed, tho custom 
of Hinging out water is said to case the burning 
pains of the dead— a later and probably Christian 
interjirctation. 

In Brittany Ibo dead of Ibo coinnninK of Ploujrntel are carrii’d 
ftcrosB n Hiiiall arm of tho sea <‘aUed tlio raHHajfe d'Kiifer, 
instead of bcirij; taken by lan<I (a mudi Hhortcr route) to 
the (.’eniotery {ItTl* xv. 031). In tho eamo way tho Ilaida 
carry a Btiuinan to hl» burial by water, e\ en thotiKn tho burial* 
l>la«5o can be reached more caHily by land. It is sai<l that they 
do not fear n dead shaman like other dead pcojde, but they 
want * to handlo his thiiift-s,’ and hence, we may conjecture, to 
pack him oil so that he cannot return to interfere with tliein 
(./e«T/p Kxjjcd. V. fiJt), In Sweden, linseed is strewn outside 
tho house to prevent tiic deceased from appearing as a ‘wan- 
dering spirit.’ it is a common belief that supernatural beings 
iiiiiat In sucii a cose count tho seeds— a task that will <M;(:upy 
them until iluylight. The practi(X) of strewing seeds is, in 
fa4;t, anotlior atu nipt to pnz/Jo and confuse the ghost. So 
the Swedes also strew hay-seod on tho road and about the 
grave, believing ‘Uiat Satan is Uiorehy deprived of his powi r 
over the deceased’ — which may he a Christianized form of the 
superstiliun (Lloyd, 131, 134). Among tho Iban of Sarawak, 
ashes are strewn over tho footprints of tho benrors Ut prevent 
tho soul of the dead man from flmling its way bark to the 
hoiiHo 1,0 haunt the living {Anthropus, i. lObX The pnictioe 
would a])pear to be not unknown in some parts of Europe. A 
few years ago at Budapest a wtjiuan W’ho was supijosed to liavo 
died in hospital mturned home. She was taken for a ghost. 
Tiio doors were siainmed against her, ashes were strewn on the 
ground, and her iiushand refused her admittaiioo(/>atfi/ Chron., 
30 Aug. 1004). The barefoote<l dwellers on the Congo strew 
thorns along the path from the liouse to the grave (Z V V xi. 2W5). 
In the Solomon Islands ' the return from tho funeral is by 
another road Uian that along which the corpse was carric<l, lest 
the ghost should follow' (Codrington, 2&4)-— a practic^e likewise 
followed in Oorfu (Hodd, 124). Many peoples erect harriers 
against the ghost in returning. Thus the Koryaks (who 
cremate the h<Hiy) strew twigs around the pyre, representing a 
dense forest w'hlch is supposed to surround tho hurning-plac’c. 
An attempt Is made to obscure the tracks of the ofliciant, and a 
lino is drawn across the road, over which tho mourners jump 
and shako themselves. This lino is supposed to represent a 
river. The Chukchi customs are similar. A sinal] cup and the 
hunch of grass used in washing the corpse aro hidden separately 
on the path: tlie one will transform itself into a sea and the 
other Into a dense forest (Jemp Krped. vi. 112, vil. (lUtM-bJ 
F2S). It should he pointed oiit that it is by such inruns th.at 
Uie hero or heroine escapes In stories, including ttie iiiciflcnt 
of the Magical Flight from the inirsuit of the tigre, and that 
the Chukchis and Koryaks are only making use of means of 
defence familiar to them in their traditions. 

The.se Rpeciincns of tho various mcthodsi of pre- 
venting tho return of tho tlcad will sullice for tho 
present, llefcrenre will bo ni.'ido t^> otlions below. 

6. liduHance of the corpse . — Tho <load man is 
often suppostnl to be rtduotant to quit his homo. 
Among tho Nawsir, or Eastern Gypsies, as well as 
among other Arab tribes, ho goes tlie length of 
forcible resistance, compelling the liearers even to 
return and leave him lur two or three days un- 
Imried— to tlie great detriment of tho public health 


(Janssen, Contvmcs clcs Artihcs on pnys ih 
Paris, 1908, pp. 100, lo.')). 'I’lio Negroes of .Jamaica 
aver th.at, when a dead Iwdy wishes to go fo^^^nld, 
it is easily carried ; when it doc.s not wish to go, it 
gives great trouble (AX xv. 4r>:]). 

A ceremony is performed on Car Nfrohar wliich is prrliaps 
» .Irmiiutio repiewiiUliun of Iho nnvvillingnesa of thr lie.ud to 
ho buried. Tne funeral i»roceHHiuii is met liy anolhiT hmid of 
mcnwhodrhe tlie bo.arerH buck l»y force, siriiggling over Urn 
corpse, some diagj^lng it IowuuIh the gra\u and ollu rs towards 
the \illage, until itolUn falls to the ground. An cye-witinss 
oil OIK* oci-!ivi(ii, tells us that llio woiiioii and oliildren, wiio 
stood at a (jistauce, he^taii tu cry out for fear lest the tairpse 
should forcibly enter tho village. In tlio end, howevi r, it was 
picked up and tlirown into tlio grave in a laap, and then the 
usual sacrinces were otTemi (./.I I xwii. tus, 221). Tlie ceremony 
was said to lie performed only in tlie case of men of tlie liighcst 
repute (<7>. 2*22). 

7. Farewell speeches. — Men, liowcviu', bavo not 
been content witli such ]»road hints to tlio dciul 
and defences against their return as described iu 
previous pnragruiihs. They have told them iu 
plain terms that they are not lo eomo back, that 
tho sejiaration is delinitive ; and a eonsiilerable 
part ol the funeral eeromony is often devoted to 
this purpose, enforced lioth by sjieeeh and symliol. 

Among the Bataks of Sumatra, prior l,o tlie burial the brfju 
(soul or individuality of tlio deceased) is mado to undersUml 
by a Shanmnistic ceremony tiiut it belongs no more to the living, 
and must not consort witli them. TIumi, after a dance, a vessel 
tilled witli iljeraiiiju (u specific against the is carried 

round it. Some pari s of the htMly are rubbed with a piece of it, 
and it is thrown on the corpse with the words ; ‘Thy younger 
brother (or niollier, or other relative) will converse with 
thee no more’ (.1 /i If vii. &(».’{). During cremation among ttiu 
Ohanm, a man, who hears the siguificant title of Muster ol 
Hegrets, is left behind at the house, llis baBimss is to curse it 
and then to adjure the deceased not to come back to torment 
his family (Cabaton, 4U). Thu Muong or Mon of Northuru 
Tongkiiig perform an elaborate series of rites witli this object. 
They begin on the night following tlie death. Tho witch-doctor 
comes and recites invocations, accompanied by a bell lo drive 
away e\il spirits. lie advises the soul of the departed to go to 
the otlmr world and find relatives who have prucedeil iiim 
thither. In order to guide him In liis journey lie enumerates 
tliese relat.ives by name, pointing with his finder towards tho 
spots wlierc they have l»et;n Imrit d. Tlien he ciwts loUs to 
asciertaiii vvhetlier the dead man lias underblood him. If tho 
lots be unfuvourahlc, he begins again as many times ns may 
ho necessary. Tiio second iiiglit a ceremony Is iierforineil in 
honour of the ancestors, ami also of Uio tuti’lary siiiritof witch- 
doctors. These arc jirayed to show Uie deceased tiie way to 
the dwelling of Uio superior genii, with whom ho will find lielp ; 
and tho wilch-doi’tor again easts lots to aHi;crlain if lie has 
been nmierslood. The third night the ceremonies and olTcrings 
are specially in honour of tho tutelary spirit or genius of witch- 
doctors, who la renue.sted to conduct tlie soul to tho grave 
where the body vv'ili lie, and whicli has been dug during the 
day. Before the procesHinu starts for the grave, the wite.h- 
doctor again casts lots to satisfy himself tliut the soul knows 
the way to the tomb. At the grave two altars have been 
improvised, one in honour of the manes of the deceaseil, and 
the other dedicated to tiic genius of the earth. Amid the 
wailing, the wit<*h-doctor prays the former imt to torment tho 
survivors, and Uie genius of the earth to keep him in iieacu 
(Lunet, 3bU). 

Thu Lolos of Western Clilria give Uie deceased siiccifio in- 
structions as to the route tie is to take. (In Uie w’uy to Uie 
grave ‘the priest recites the ./o-mo, or lioad Uitnal, and lie 
acoomp.anlea the eolfiua humlrcd paiuis from tin; liuiise. 'I'his 
ritual liugins by stating that, as in life the father teaches the 
son, and the husband tlie wife, it is only the priest who cun 
teach the ilead man Ute road Uiat his soul must travel uftor 
death. The thre.sliold of the iionse is first mentioned, then tho 
various places on Uie roud to the grave, and, beyond that, all the 
towns and rivers and momituiiis that must be traversed by the 
soul till it reaches the Taliang numnlain, the home of Uie Lolo 
race. Here the priest unys Uiat lie hiniHelf must return, and 
entreats tho dead man to jmrBuo his way lx‘yond the grave 
alone. Tiie dead man Uien enters Hades, and stand.s beside 
the Thought Tree and the Tree of Talk, and there lie thinks of 
the dear ones kit behind and weejis liiUerly, After Uiis ritual 
ia read, the jiriest returns to the house, and Uie collhi goes 
on to the grave' (.//I / xxxiii. 103). On Die island of Serang, 
in tho Molticcas, the priest prays the previoiisly dead to do 
no harm Lo the soul, but cordially to receive it, winding up 
with a prayer to tlio Lord Hcai en and tiie liOrd Earth to lot 
all 8ickiie8.Mes go away from the commune with the soul of the 
deceased (Hiedel, 141). On Uio Western Continent similar 
lutimations are given to the ileparted. Before tho body of a 
Hupa WHS lowered into the grave, he was addressed : * Don’t b« 
lonoKoiiie for what you have left. While vou weio living your 
time came. May it he well with tlio peoolo wlicre you used to 
live I’ 'fills, we aro told, is to prevent the ghost’s return and 
consei|nent misfortune to the family (Goddard, 70). More 
coarsely among the Gi(*enlunders a woman waves u lighted 
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{’hip to ami froWhiticl tho cortiHO when it in tnkcn out of tho 
houBo or U’lit, : ‘TtuTo ih notiiin;^ mom Lo1>g had here!* 

(Orarttz, i. lu Afriua, likewise, os aiiion^; the 

Aweniha, a KjM;«*(;h is imule over a man’s K^avc, promising that 
the Hurvi{orrt will take care of his wife and children, and 
exprcHHinir t he hojK) that lie will hecoinc a good spirit in the 
next world (JAi xxxvi. Ifi?; ef. Journ. Afr, Soc. v. 4^0). 

8. Death nt a distance from home. — Tl»c dosiro 
to lind one’s last rt;.sting*placo at home, among 
one’s kindred and friends, is natural to man ; and 
it has been ( ninslated into a number of eereinouial 
prescriotions which emphasize the necessity of such 
a burial. 


Koim times, as among the Lillooet of Ilrltish Columbia, the 
(IffXMSfd is buried in a temporary manner where ho dies, and 
the following year his Iwncs are brought home to be buried 
with his kindred. If this is impossible, the body is burnt and 
the ashes carried home {Jenup ICxjmd. li. 270;. Sometimes 
only a single bone is brought home, as In the cose of Itoman 
Boldicrs. Among the Ho of Tngolaiid, when a man of im- 
jKirtttiico is killed in war, he is buried on the spot ; but later 
the (^ruvo is opened, his bones, hair, and nails are taken out, 
put into a coflin, and carried home, or at least his brothers on 
the maternal side must bring home his linger- and toe-nails and 
his liair (Spieth, 277). A large proportion of the mo<Ierti 
Aliianians (at least of the men) die away from home, owing (o 
their migratory habits. Their bones are collected and sent 
home ; or at any rate the skull or a single boiiu Is brought back 
nCodd, ojK cit. 1‘.j 7). When a Spartan king was killed in war an 
iitmgu was iiuriud in his place (IIcickI. vi. f»8). In some of the 
villages around Cosen/A an imago is made of a member of the 
family {lying away from home, and laid on bis bod, and the rest 
of the family standing around bewail him (Dorsa, IFti e nelU 
erfdenze pop., 1884, j). 9;i). At Ouessant In Rrittany, when a 
sailor died at sea, a cross was Ukim to the house and made to 
rcprH.s(!nt tho corpse. In the isle of Sein his portrait was laid 
on It, or, in default, some object that had belong^ to him. The 
clergy attended, and a funeral procesNinn and sendee took 
place over this representative of the hm\y (RTP vl, [1891] 100, 
xlv. 840). When a man belonging to the Man Tlon of Northern 
Tongkiiig dies at a distance from his home, the priest calls back 
his souls (tor a Man Tien is endowed with a plurality of souls), 
and causes them to enter a doll inn<le for the purjioae, to which 
funiTul honours are then accorded (fiUiiet, 208). In Monte- 
nej^ro a dummy l>ody is made witli the clothing of tho (ieceased ; 
wailing and all otlier rites except actual burial are porforincil 
over it (JAI xxxlx. 92). Among the Bosoga a fuw of the 
n’lations go a little way from home, cut a twig, wrap it up in 
bark-cloth and treat it In all r(!spect8 as the corpse, all the 
ceremonies being performud upon it, including burial (Oun- 
iiinghani, 118). 

ProceeiUnj^s like those are doubtless much more 
than mere make-believe to tho j^iooplo who imlulpje 
in them. Probably in tho first instance a relief to 
tho foelinRS of the survivors, they must lie held to 
ho of real value and imiiortance to the deeea8e<I, 
who attains by their means his due place in the 
other world and tho rest which can come only by 
means of the proiier ceremonies. See. further. 
§ XI. 

X. Grave furniture and food.— Tlio deail iiiuhI 
bo gratiiied with biod, and with some or all of his 
most cherished worldly posse.ssions. Tlio practice 
of depositing these, either in the grave or upon it, 
is literally worlii-wiile. llof h huir of tho dead and 
ailection for him have concurred to carry it very 
often to oxtravu[(ant lengths. Few exainples will 
be required of a rite so well known. 

I. Food and drink . — 


III Taneinbar and Tlmorluut, two of tho Moluccas, when 
{'.hildrcn uruk’r two yours of ago die, tho mot}n»r milks her 
bro.iHt inlx> thoir mouths before burial (Uicdel, 30e). Sii, when 
an Hrull of tho Dlmbluiin jungles is about to be buried, a cow 
buffalo is brought near the car on the burial-ground, and a little 
milk drawn and poured thme times into the mouth of the corpse 
(Thurston, vii. 25S). The practice of placing fo^ and water on 
the griivo is recorded of several of the Australian tribes ; it is 
sometimes {;ontinmMi for many {lays (llowitt, pp. 448, 466, 467, 
474). Among soim- (ff the Hill Tribes of Assam, tlnise offerings to 
tho dead are kept up for a year (AliW \\\. 46.0. Some of the 
Papuan tribes nlaiit taro beside tho grave (XVJHV xlx. KfJ). 
The Irrspiois, who practise enh-aerlal burial, deposit with their 
dead a suck of Hour, it(>sh-mcal, his spoon, and generally what- 
ever may be Ile(^eHsary for one who bus to tak(! a long journey 
(/ HlllhUV 149, quoting de la rotlicrie), Tho Acliomawi liidiuim 
of ( ’uUfoniia placeti with the body quantities of food oonsisting 
of dri<‘(l HmIi, ruole, herbs, etc. {ih. 1.61). In (luatinnala, i»r»)- 
vibioiih of maize and flesh were given (.St.o]l, Pie KthnoltHjie tlrr 
nul,nnvrntammr nm (Suntnnnia, Leyden, 1889, p. 71). The 
wurrauHof tiviiuna liiltl round the body bread, fruits, and {Irictl 
tlsh (/«f. Arc/i. \tu., Suppl. 66). And it may said generally 
that Hinnlar praetuxis are recorded of all the tribes on the 
Amcnctui continent. 


Tlic Agnl of West Africa provide tho deceased with blood 
freminding us of the incidents recorded by lioiner, Od. xl.X 
food, and drink (Olozel and Villamur, 26)- Of drink, brandy, 
|x>nibe, or rum is (xninnonly given among the Negroes. On the 
Ijower Niger, two casks of rum or palm-wine are iwured over 
the grave to supply the dooarted with spirit to entertain his 
friends in tho next world (Leonard, 166). Those customs are 
followed not only bv tho Negroes, but by most of tho hranchea 
of the widc-sprc.-ul Bantu race. The Kaffir tribes in tho south 
slaughter an ox and lay a portion of its entrails on the grave. 
The Baganda in the north bring food and pour beer over the 
grave. 

But It is not only in the Islands of the Indian and Paciflo 
Oceans, and among tho ruder peo;)les of Asia, Africa, and 
America that the ])ractico of providing the dead with food and 
drink obtains. Tho civilized Koreans agree with the Marinlins, 
one of the Hill Tribes of Travancore, in putting into the mouth 
of the corpse a quantity of rice (JAI xxv. [1896) 347) ; Itid. Cens. 
lUp. 1901, xxvi. 349). Tlio can'.asses of sheep and oxen, with jars 
of honey and oil, were among the gifts added by Achilles to the 
pyre of Patroolus (11. xxiii. 1(5C); and remains of the funeral 
banquet have been found carefully placed in graves of the pre- 
historic population of Greece. Nor has the custom of giving 
food to the d«5ad ceased even yet in the Houth-cust of Europe 
among uopululions of Greek tradition. In Bulgaria, for three 
days after a burial, women go every morning to the grave, 
kindle tapers, fumigate it with incense, and pour over it wine 
and water. On the fortieth day a woman goes with a jiriesb 
(iarrylng a cake, some kOlliva (a funeral LkmI made of boiled 
grain, supr, almonds, sesame, parsley, and pomegranate seeds), 
and a bottle of wine, all of w hich she places on the grave, * that 
tho earth may be cleareil from the eyes of the dci)arted.’ The 
priest repeats prayers, fumigates ami levels tho grave, digging 
a hole In it. Into which ho pours water and buries some of the 
food. Nor is this all. On every commemorative festival for 
the dead, the women go to the grave with thoir tapers and 
incense, and pour wine or water over it. Morijover, fruit (for- 
merly also other food) is often laid on the grave. Widows whose 
deceased husbands wore much addicted to coffee have been 
known to |xmr black coffee daily Into an opening in the grave- 
mound (StrauBz, Die Bulgaren, 1898, pp.'461-63). In Mocoduiiia, 
an apple, a quince, or some other fruit is thrust between the 
fc«'t of the cxirpse before the funeral (Abbott, Macedonian FL, 
1903, «. 197). in Montenegro, apples are thrown into tho grave ; 
and, in some parts, oranges and bits of bread are among the 
objects hung on a young tree planted at the head of the grave 
(JAI xxxix. 03). Elsewhere, some of the ktHlioa cakes baked 
for the conimemorative festivals are broken up over the grave, 
the rest beliig consumed by the mourners or given awoy (Itodd, 
126). Am61ineau, the distinguished Egyptian scholar, reports 
that at Chuteaudun, in France, he has known a widow place 
a cup of chocolate on her husband’s grave every {lay, for more 
than a year (HlJlt lii. [1006] 10 n.). The Wends and Kosh- 
utw, Slav populations of North Gennany and Prussia, put a 
lemon into the hand of the corpse ; and, among tho Wends, 
{diildreti are said to bo supplied with eggs and apj^les ; while 
men addicted to drink are given pipe and hraiidy-nask, other- 
wise they will have no rest in the grave (Tetzner, Die Slau'en 
in Deutschland, 1002, p. 462 ; von Schulentmrg, Wend. Volkut., 
pp. 113, 110). In Croatia there is a widu-spruad custom of 
setting eggs, apples, and hrea{l on tho newly made grave for 
the hungry soul, and offerings of food are brought at every 
llaHowniass ((Uofnis, Ixxxv. [1004] 39). 

The Bulgarian i>riest, as we have scon, digs a hole in the 
grave, more conveniently to pour down tho water and bury tho 
foO{I. At Tronis, in ancient I’hocis, was tho gravu of tliu hcro- 
foundur, who was daily wors}iip|H.*d with sacrlflccs : and there 
was a permanent hole communicating with the interior of the 
tomb, through which the bloo{i of the vii-limswas pourwl, while 
tho worshipi>ers consumed tho flesh on the spot (Paus. x. Iv. 7). 
Frazer, {’{mii men ting on the iiassagc, has adduced a number of 
cases of Greek and Itoman tombs in which a periiiaiient passage 
for Bxxl and libations lias been found, and parallels from various 
parts of Africa, Peru, the East ami West Indies, and elsewhere. 

These examples mi;^ht without difficulty be added 
to ; but a more or loss oermanent communication 
between the living world and the interior of the 
grave was Bometimea, as wo shall find horoaftor, 
made for other purixises than the supply of food. 

2. Wines and dependents.— AnothaT custom, 
almost (^)o well known to need illustration, is 
that of killing, or burying alive with the corpse, 
Iiis wives, his slaves, and other dependents or 
friends. This custom attains its greatest exten- 
sion, of course, at the funeral of a chief or king. 
Its object is to luovide for his comfort and his dig- 
nity in tho other world, by giving him suitable 
com]>aniori8 and retinue. Tho best-known oxam]iIe 
is tliat of sati {(/.v.), by which the Hindu willow was 
huriit alive on Iier liushand’s pyre— a rite alMiIished 
in ilritish India in 1829, but still surviving in the 
native State of Nei»al. The rite was [irobably 
common to Aryan -speaking peoples while in a state 
of savagery, but abandoned as they progressed in 
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civilization, and ro-introdiiced, after centuries of 
disuse, amoiijyi the Aryan conquerors of Upper 
India, for reasons that cun now only be the subject 
of conjecture, and perpetuated under tlie iMtclesi- 
aslical iTillueneo of tlie llrahinaiis. S«5veral of the 
non-Aryan trilies of India practLsed, until <juite 
recent times, the analogous rito of Imryin;^ alive 
slaves, or makinj? a raid for heads to adorn the 
tomb (Crooke, Ttdngs IndiaUt Loud. 1906, p. 446, 
also AnthropoSt iv. 473). 

We need not follow the custom throuji^hout the world. But, 
aa showing that it prevailed among Aryan-speaking peoples, it 
niav be of interest to recall that Tt is recorded by Oissar and 
Mela of the Oauls, who i^ractined cremation (Caw. Jiell. GalL 
vi. 1(1 ; Mela, iii. 2), and the Tiiracians (Meta, ii. 2) ; that it is 
known in the Irish legends (O’Curry, Manners and Gust., Dublin, 
I87i(, i. oeexx.) ; and that the slaughter and (cremation by Achilles 
of the twelve valiant Trojans on the pvre ol I’utroclus are only 
to l>e thus explained, though the faHhion had changed before 
Homer's day. Among the Bulgarians ol the Volga it was found 
by the Arab traveller, Ibn Fadhlan, in the year 921 or 922, when 
he witnessed the immolation, on a young chief’s funeral pyre, of 
a girl, who seems to have Been formally wedde<l to the dead 
youth before being thus socTifleed {RHR lil. 826). The 

old Slavs appear likewise to have put to death wives, com- 
panions, and slaves at the funeral of a person of impoiiaruui ; 
and, when they buried an unmarried man or woman, a wedding 
scene was enacted during the ceremonies— an obvious relic of 
such incidents as that recorded by Jim Fadhlan. 

Such relics are found elsewhere. Among the Kavenda in the 
Transvaal, if a virgin hoy dies, a girl is sent after him into the 
other world to be his wife there. Slie is not now actually put 
to death ; the witch-docU)r knows of a ceremony which is quite 
as effectual for the benefit of the dead hoy as her death (Jill 
XXXV. 881). Among the Wadjagga, or VVachaga, a Bantu tribe 
of Central Africa, another series of cerenionies is appointed for 
eacli of the widows, whereby ‘she frt'cs herself from death’— 
possibly here the contagion (Ghtb^is, Ixxxix. 108). The Tolkotins 
of Oregon, with whom cremation is the rule, force the widow on 
the funeral pile; but, though they scoroii her more or less 
severely, they do not burn her to death (1 RltKW 146). 

It is, for obvious reasons, rarer to iind a husband 
put to death with a wife than tlie converHo. Lut 
probably the story told in the Arabian Nights' of 
Siiibad, who wtvs buried alive with his dead wife, 
was founded on a barbarous custom really practised 
by some tribe in the East. 

The husband of a woman of the blood-royal of (.he Natchez 
was rwpilred to submit to this rule (/ RBEW 187). In 
Ashanti, with I ho king’s permission, any of his siH(.erH may 
marry a man who is pre-eminently handsome, no nuiLter how 
low his rank and position may be. But a man of low rank who 
may have thus married one of the king’s sisters is e.\pectcd t-o 
commit suicide when his wife dies, or ui»on the death of an only 
mule child ; and any attempt to evnde compliance is promptly 
defeated (Ellis, Tshi-)ri>eaking Peoples, Lorid. 1.S87, 2rt7). 

After the abandoinneiit of the eustoin of puttin;' 
to death relatives ami dependents, its relicH con- 
tinue to exist often for ages. Oenturie.s ago it was 
alxiiished in Jajian, China, and Korea; but the 
living slaves once sac.iiliccd were for long, and 
indtsed still are in jilaees, represenU’d by iigures 
in permanent or perishable matijrial, according to 
the wealth or lavislines.s of the survivors. To the 
saiiie origin are due the statues and statuettes of 
servants and family found in Egyjitian tombs. The 
Man Qu&ng Trang, of the province of Tliing-lloa 
in Northern Tongking, build a small hut Isiside the 
barrow, and pbure near it a doll rcprc.seiit ing a man 
or a woman, to be the companion of the dceen-sed. 
Striking the doll, they bid it look well after him 
(Lunet, op. cit. 275). 

It is perhaps nece.sHary to othl that many of <»ur 
accounts of tne immolation of human victims on 
the occasion of a <l(;ath represent some, at all 
event.s, of the victims as dying willingly, or even 
eoinmitting suicide. It is conceivable tfiat volnn- 
tary deaths may, in a certain number of cases, be 
the result of intense grief. The vii.st number, how- 
ever, of deaths apparently voluntary are, as in the 
case of the lliruu widow or the dependents of a 
(laulish chief, constrained by custom and the know- 
ledge that refusal, while it destroys the religious 
merit of the a< t, will entail comiiursion, or at leiuit 
that life will bo speedily rendered intolerable. 

3. Property , — It is probable that in the bcgiii' 


nings of human civilization, when a man died, bis 
entiro projierty was ile.stroyed, or left with the 
body, whether buried or simply exposed. 'I’liis, 
in fact, is still done by niany tribes in various 
parts of the world {se<i § XIX.). Us priinilive 
juirpose may have licen to escape the (huilh pol- 
liilbui which would attach (.0 everything clostdy 
associal ed with t-he ileceased. 11 is meagre i»ropert.y 
wouM be in a sense iilentilicd with him, an<l must 
therefore be put away from among the living. 
Such a praittice, it is obvious, if every where per- 
sisted in, must liave prevented that accuniulalion 
of wealth which lias rendereil progress in the arts 
of life possible, (’oiiscquently, most peoples have 
learnt U) cut it down to coniparatlvely small dimeii- 
sions, giving only a selection Inmi the goods h>ft 
beliiiul by the dc.ceased, or reducing their gifts to 
a mere symbol. 

(а) Domestic animals . — In a coinp.arativfly oarly staKP, iloiiica- 
ilcatod animalt) ara often tha ohluf wealth. Such aniiuals are 
Blauj^htcrcd not incraly an fo(Hl, hut to ac;co)npany their owner 
Into the other world. Wlicn a Hcroro dies, certain of hia 
favourite cattle are at once killed, cxpresHly in order U) provont 
the ghoHt from returning and inoleHting Iho survivors. On the 
following day tho rest of his fav oiiritu ( attio are slain as a sacri- 
flcc to the dead, and the horns are arranged on a tree adjacent 
to tho grave (Danncri, 49). The Abipones of South Americ a, 
who bury with their dead their entiro property, or bum it in a 
botiflro, when a nhlef or a notable warrior dies, ceremonially stab 
the horses that wore deare-st him, and fix them on stakoa 
around the grave (/nf. Arch, xiii., Siippl. 61). The Tangkhula 
of Manipur kill a buffalo, in order that the creature may go with 
the (lead into the next world and butt open t he gates of heaven, 
whi(*.h are kept sliut against him (JAI xxxl. 807). Here the 
buffalo oinciates as psychopomp; in other coimtrU'S it is the 
dog. Whether it was in this capacity that soinu of tlio fiillooet 
hunters’ dogs were killed docs not appear. Their bodies were 
HU8|H<nded from the four poles usually erected over the grave to 
sustain the ornaments, wiMipons, tools, ami ot her valuables of 
the dectiOHud, or such of these objec'ts as were not buried with 
him {Jesup Exped. il. 269). In pro-historic barrows of England, 
animal bones are frequently found. Where they are not of 
accidental occurrence, however, they are usually the remains 
of food deposited with the dead. But in one IaIo CJelt.ic Inter- 
ment, at least, tho skeh^tons of horses have been found with 
the remains of a chariot (Orecnwell, Rnt. Barrows, (.)xf. 1877, 
t. 466). In Prussia, in graves of the Noolitiiic ag(>, the war- 
lorse lias been found buried with tho warrior. In Bussia, 
what are called Scythian barrows and kutyans (])re historio 
grave-mounds) fretpnuitly yield tho remains of liorscs ; and 
similar relics are recorded of Frankish pri4ves on the Ithine, 
as well as of Magyar and i’olish graves dat ing from heathcnduin, 
and of tho various heathen tribes of Siberia. Some, liku the 
Poles, buried also the falc-on and the dog with their master 
(Int. Arch. i. 1188S] 68). In all these leases the animals ai>pear 
to have been designed nob by way of food, but in order to 
ammtpanv the deceased for use or state In the life after di'ath. 

(б) Goods . — Only a few of tho more interesting examples can 

here be enumerated of a cust/Oin practically universal from the 
remotest times of which either history or archieology yields any 
record. Tho Negroes of Jamaica, when they think a man lias 
been killed by witchcraft, bury him fully armed and equij»i>ed 
to take vengeance on bis slayer (/•’/> xv. 88). Win n a Taiigkhul 
is killed by a tiger, a hunting-dog, a sharpeiie<l thorn, and a 
strong spear are put into thu grave, that the deci nsed may 
have a heljier ana weapons to (Ictend himself if he chiwiee to 
meet a spirit-tiger on his way to lieaven (./.!/ xwi. The 

Alsea Indians of Oregon placed goods of nil kinds with the 
cor}>se, b<!(‘ause the bodies were animated, and riiovid about 
at night if they so willed. Rosy exit from the graves was 
afforded, and the things deiiosited were for use of tiie dead in 
such circumstances (A mer. A nthr. iii., new Kcr. 11901], 2-11). Pre- 
historic burials in tho Aleutian Islands have hi'cn futmd, in which 
thb cori»He has been munimifled in a lifelike posture, dressed, 
armed, and provided with implements, a.s if engaged in hunting, 
fishing, sew’iiig, eU;, With these burials have heeri found elli^ies 
of the animals that the deceased was GupjiosiMl to be piu’Huing, 
also religious masks and panapbernalia, all the ohjerts, however, 
b(*iiig mrslels in carved worsl (('untr. M. Amer. Ethn. i. (1S77) 
90). Among the olijecls put iiilo I he grave by flic* Thompson 
Indians was tho medicine bagor guardiau-H]iirit of the deceased 
(./csM/i Exjvd. 1. riOOOJ 828). 

In Europe the corpse is often provided with corresnonding 
gifts. In Home districts of France, if (he de» (;ascd could r» ad. 
Ids Book of Hours W'asput hi’lwccii his hands ; if he. could not, 
it w'as enough to put the rosary over his arm. A twig of box 
itlessed on Palm Sunday w'as often phu-ed between liis fingers; 
and, both in France and in Spain, it is believed that this branch 
w’ill blossom every spring in the (.ornb if ho be found worthy of 
entering heaven (Ijaisnel de la Salic, Croyancen et l^gnutes du 
centre de la Eranee, Paris, 1876, ii. 72). Among tho Wends of 
the Spree Valley ami Biisatia, among the Masurs, and in Pomer- 
ania, a hymri-liook is put irit,o the colIln (von Schidenburg, 110; 
Tiipiwn’J, 108; Knoon, Volkssayen . . . ans dem Ostl. fiinter- 
pomniern, Posen, 1886, p. 164). In the 17th cent, it seeiiiB to 
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have been not umimial, in variona placpfl, to put a knoitod cord 
olLher into the tmnds of the corpse or upon the CTave. The object 
of doing 80 , it may bo conjectured, was to erialjic Che dead to per* 
form a penitontial exorcise ncglecitod during life, or to de«.‘eivo 
the powers of the other world into the belief that, ho was an 
assiduous penitent, liowever that may be, the itracdh'.a was 
condemned as Hupnrstilious by tho Synotl of Ferrara in l«12, 
but with so little effect in Franco that Thiers, in his TmitA des 
aupmstitiotm'^ (l«l>7), thonirht it necessary to repeal the prohi- 
bition (Ijiel)ri!cht, Gerv. Tilh., 1860, p. 220). In the same century 
a French pliysician and traveller found among tho Kussian 
Lapps like custom of putting into the corpse’s hand a purse 
with money, to i)ay for entrance into Paradise, and a passport 
addressed to Haint Peter and signed by a priest. A vamni 
custom was to put a numl>cr of kopecks, or other small coins, 
in the mouth of the coqise, and in its hand a testimonial to 
the character of the deceased, addressed to Saint Nicholas by 
tho bishop of the loc.aUty {ZVV xl. 484, 436). The anxiety 
Hhuwu in Europe to provide the dead with every comfort some- 
times goes beyond the verge of grotesquenoas, Tho Prussian 
filthuanians, when the coftln has neen put into the grave, open 
it, put a few coins under the corpse's head, a piece of earth on 
either shoulder, adding some of the small treasures of tho 
deceased, and, if ho were a magistrate, his whip (Tetxner, 86). 
In Voigtiand, where tho oblecta which the departed most do- 
lightMl in are assiduously laid in his grave, his umbrella and 
goloslics have been known to be included (Kohler, VolkHbrawh 
im Voigllande, 1867, p. 441). In some ancient graves in Wurt- 
teuiberg, attributed to the Alamanni, is found on either side of 
a body a wooden foot in the fonn of a last. It is conjectured 
tliat these artificial limbs are intended as toll to the ferryman, 
or to the keeper of tho bridge of tho dead, or the (lortcr of the 
under world, in redemption of the real limb (ZVV xi. 467). Put 
they may be intended to supply the place of a limb lost by 
acci<lent ill tho long journey from this world to the place of 
the dead. 

PeriiapH the ino.st pafchotio of all objects found in 
graves are tlio toys burieil with children. They 
are found almost all over the world, not less in 
Europe than elsci where. Tlie sarcophagus of a 
child named Crejiereia Tryphtena, of the time of 
the Antonines, found at Homo in 1889 and now in 
the museum of the Capitol, contains, iH^sides her 
betrothal ring, her jewels and her doll. The 
Masurs lay nosegays and gilded ajiples in tho bands 
of children, so that when they reach Paradise they 
may bo able to jday on the great meadow provided 
for that purpose (Tdppen^, l.c.). Tho Wends give 
eggs and apides to their dead children (von 
Schnlcnlmrg, Tho sterner Bosnians consign 

them to the other world with their school copy- 
books and slates (ZVV x. [1900] 1 19). 

To women, wlio frequently own no nroperty 
except their toilet utensils and personal ailoni- 
inents, household implements and those of their 
daily occunations are given. But all the objects 
buried witli the dead are by no means his property. 
It is a widely spread custom for tho survivors to 
add contributions, sometimes of largo amount— a 
custom practised in all stages ef civilization, e<iually 
by some of tho Australian tribes aiul by tho Biu- 
gariatis of Eurono, wdio throw money into tho grave 
before it is lillod up (Strausz, Bnhinren, 450). 

The tendency to economy in these deposits begins 
with tho accumulation of property, though its 
operation is sfioradic; and uncertain. It may lie 
Haul in general terms that among most peoples tlio 
entire property of tho deoeaHe<l is not buried or 
destroyed at las death. Tlie greatest sacrifices of 
property would, as a rule, lie on tho death of a 
king or great chief. And even in those cases a 
part would be given for tlio whole, or a .symbol for 
the reality. In burials of tlie T^ate Bronze or Early 
Iron age at Ilallstatt and in Sijhleswig, rude images 
of oxen have lieen found {AliW C^)\ and 

(>apt. Lyon founil a decayed model of a canoe 
under a cairn beside an old Eskimo grave on 
Southamiiton Island (Botis, Eal iino of Baffin Land, 
p. 61). Tlie models of boats, granaries, houses, 
and so fortli, recovered from Egyptian graves, 
were doubtless all iiitendeil to do service in the 
other world for tlie originals. Gaulish warriors 
were buried sometimes in tlieir chariots with their 
horses ; \»ui often enough, both in England and in 
France, excavations reveal the fact that no more 
than the wheels boil ever been placed in Late 


Celtic graves (Greenwell, 455 fF.). The coin so 
frequently put into the mouth of the corpse, from 
tho far east of Asia to tho Atlantic Ocean, is 
usually intcriiretcd as an olxilus for the ghostly 
ferryman or the porter of tho other world. This 
may bo its u.so ; but it is probably only an economic 
survival of tlio practice of giving a larger amount 
of property as an outfit for tho other world and 
for tho journey thither. Sometimes only old and 
worthless things are given ; sometimes merely a 
pretence of giving is made. Both customs are 
illii8trHl.cd in funerals of the natives of the Tami 
Tsl.ands, to tho north-east of New Guinea. The 
ancient practice was to sot the body afloat on the 
ocean in a canoe. Those of them wiio cling to the 
practice provide an old and miserable canoe, with 
mast, rudder, and sails equally bad, often merely 
indicated. The valuables of the deceased are laid 
on the platform of the canoe, with a couple of coco- 
nuts, but taken away again before the canoe is 
pushed into the sea (ABJViv. [1901] 344). In some 
parts of the Tyrol the convenient theory is held 
that the dead man cannot be happy if buried with 
any money or rings about his person. Careful 
search i.s therefore made, and tliosc objects are 
removed to avoid any such misfortune (Zingorlo, 
Sitten dcs 7W. Volkcs, Innsbruck, 1871, p. 49). 

The objects buried or left on tho grave are often 
broken and rendered useless. This is said to have 
been done in order to prevent stealing. Thus, 
among the natives of British Central Africa, ivory 
and beads are first ground to powder, in order, we 
arc told, to make them useless to witches and 
robbers {Werner, Natives of Brit. Cent. Afr., 159). 
Tho real reason for this widely difl’iised custom lies 
deeper. In tho eyes of iiio people who practise it 
the breaking of tlie object is the equivalent of tho 
death of tho human being tx) whoso .service it is 
dedicated. It is thus killed in onlcr that its ghost 
may follow the ghost of the dead into the spirit- 
world, there to servo tho purpo.scs which it servctl 
in this world when whole. Thus tho Ho of 
Togoland lay broken cooking-pots on the grave, 
expressly to servo the deceaseil for cooking-pots 
in the other world (Spieth, 634). Tho Hupa of 
California lay in the grave, with tho corpse, his 
clot-hing, weapons, and other property, shelf-money 
and danco-rogulia — all first destroyed by breaking. 
On the grave are placed dishes and utensils, four 
large burden -baskets, each with a hole burnt in 
the bottom and a stake driven tlirough it. Clothes, 
torn into strips, are hung on the poles laid across 
the grave. The reason for destroying the articles 
buried is said to bo to prevent grave- robbery. But 
the same people tell us that all the objects accom- 
pany the spirit to the under world (Goddard, 71). 
We are, doubtless, justified in believing that tho 
prevention of grave-robbery is a secondary reason. 

An InteroBtinir enso la reported from Lincolnshire, in which a 
widow put her huahand's uiugr and ju(( 0 u his grave, having first 
broken them. She told the rector : ‘ I was that moiderod with 
crying that I clean forgot to put 'em in t’ coHin. ... So I goes 
and does t’ next best. I deads *em both over his grave, and nays 
I to rnyHoii, My old man, he set a vast of store, lie did, hy \on 
imig and jug, and when their ghoasles gets over on yon side h’ll 
holler out, “Yon’s mine, hand ’em over to me,” and I’d like to 
Hce them as would stop him a-havlng of them an’ all ' {FL ix. 
IIKOS] 187). Thus tho anxiety to provide the dead with an outfit 
for the other world, which is tho real intention of tho cusloms 
just passed in review, whatever seconila^ motives may have 
come to Ihj mixed up with It, lingered in England down to the 
Inst quarter of the l»th cent., and iMirhaps lingers oven yet in 
remote districts. 

4. Objects used in the funeral r{te.v.-~We have 
now reached a class of objects put in, or upon, the 
grave for a diflerent reason. They are not neces- 
sarily tho property of the dead ; but, having been 
used in the funeral rites, tiicy are contaminated 
with death, and are no longer lit for the service 
of tho living, lest they spread the infection 
further. 
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Hence the YAkuta break and throw on the grave-mound the 
■hovels, the sledges, the stakes— in a word, everything used In 
the funeral (/<///< xlvi. 211). The Apache also leave the shovel 
on the grave (Ain, Anthr.^ new acr., vH. [10051 403) ; the Melan- 
esians of Kfatc throw it into tho sea (Rep. Augtr. A an. Iv. 727). 
The Warundi, in Central Afri(», throw on tho tomh t>»o th»or of 
the hut, and the basket with which the oartli lias l»eeii taken 
out of the grave (van dor Lturgt, 39). Among tho Itnganda, all 
who have Uken part in tim burial must wash thoir i»an«i» witli 
moist plantain tlhre, and tho fibre thus used is put on tlie 
grave [JAI xxxii. 47). The Negroes in Jamaica, as we have 
seen, often throw on the grave the water in which tiio corpse 
was washed (§ VI. 5). In Europe similar practices are found. 
In France tho l)Owl which has contained the holy water used for 
a8i>er»i<m during tlio ceremonies is thrown into tiie tomh ; and 
fonnerly in Brittany the incense brazier was hurled with tho 
coffin (ijiisncl do la Salle, ii. 79). In Central Silesia everi'- 
thlng used for the toilet of the corpse— the comb, sponge, rags, 
soap, and so forth— is put into the coffin. Even the nee<lle 
ami throad used for sewing tho shroud must not be removed, 
but left hanging to it (AVy iii. 161). But economy soniotimea 
prevails. In some purts of Brunswick the bier and tools remain 
only for a few days on tho grave (16. viii. [1898] 437). It is 
as If tho infection were then at on end. Another motive may, 
however, be present : they may be placed there to keep tho 
dead man down os long os there is any chance of his returning, 
and lie removed when this is over. The author cite*!! adduces in 
favour of this sug^tion tho fear of tho dead betrayed in tho 
hasto with which the relatives left behind in tho house, when tho 
funeral procession has started, shut the door in order that the 
dead may not fetch any 0110 else. But this is a wido-sprcod 
fsustom. 

5 . Blood and Anmn^ many pcoplo.s, t-lie 

(lelirium of grief, or iiioro often peiiiapa (in accord- 
ance with well-established custom) tlio desire to 
divert suspicion of having caused tho dcatli hy 
witchcraft, and tho fear of the deceased himself, 
lead tho mourners frantically to cut and wounfi, 
and even to mutilate, themselves. 

The practice was forbidden to tlio ancient Hebrew 'ly the 
Dputuroiiomical legislation (14^) ; hence we may concluw. that 
it had been prevtoiisly in use among them, as well as among 
their neighbours. It is universal among the Australian Black- 
fellows, and is refiorted from Polynesia, Melanesia, the East 
Indian islands, and from North ami South America. In very 
many of these cases the custom is to let the blood drip over tho 
corpse. Of Australian trilies, we are definitely informed that 
after the liody was plaited in tho ground the mourners atoud or 
knelt over it in turn, and were struck by a large boomerang on 
the head until the blood flowed over the corpse. In other cases 
tho blood drips upon the grave after it has been filled in (JAI 
xxiv. [1895] 187 ; Curr, Ait3tr. Rac9^ Melbourne and IjOiuI. 
1886-li7, U. 179; Spencer-Oillon*, 607, 609; FL xiv, [1903] 336). 
Among the Orang Sakei of Sumatra the kindred, making a 
cross-cut with a knife on their foreheafis, drop tho blood on the 
face of the corpse (Wilken, llaaropfer . . . bei den ViUkem Inda- 
nesUnn^ Amsterdam, 1886-1887, p. 19). Four North American 
Indians from Montana, who were exe<Mited for murder at 
ifelenu, on the hemi-waters of the MisNouri, in Docember 1890, 
were mourned by two squaws. One of tlio squaws cut ofT two 
of her fingers and threw timin into the grave. The other givshed 
her face. Both caused tho blorsl t<) flow into the grave 
(l^touriicau, L’flo. rel., Paris, 1892, p. 187). 

Wo may aBsumo, without much uak of mistake, 
that the rito in its complete and urulej^raded form 
included the dropjiing of th(3 blood u]Km the dead 
body, and where this is rot done the rite is in 
decay. Probably also it is only persona standing 
in certain soeciiic relations with Uio dead who 
are comiiioiily expected to [icrforiii it. This is 
certainly tho rule with some of the Australian 
trilies. Wo may suspect it of other peoples also. 
If it has not been recordcti, that may he because 
the point would he likely to escape not merely the 
casual traveller, hut any one who.so attention has 
not been specially drawn to it. But it is hy no 
means invariable *(c.f/. the Arawaks mentioned lie- 
low, § XVH. l). Tho meaning' of the rito Ii.as been 
tho sul)je(;t of niucli discussion. It is not merely 
a propitiatory ollcrinj; ; it may he this, hut it is 
much more. A comparison of the hlooil-covenant 
and other hlooil-rites lenders it almost e.ertain that 
one object, at least, is that of ellecting a corporal 
union with the dead. But is that the only ohjeet ? 
First of all, there can Isi no question that the 
intention is to cause siiUbrin^^ to tho survivors. 
This will be lx?tter discusH<Ml when we come to the 
section on ‘ Mourning: ’ (§ XV i 1. ). h'urther, human 
blood is frequently given for nic<li(!al imrposes, or 
to strengthen tho recipient (Strack, Das JUnt^ 1900, 


^ IK ; Spncer-Gillcn*, 401). It is, therefore, not 
imi)os.siblo that the object of letting tlic mourners* 
blood drip over the corp.se may be st.rengtlieu 
the dead man for his life in the next woiM. I’liis 
uould bo quite consi.slciit with llie avowed inten- 
tion of expressing sorrow or pity [Tonrs ^tr. 
EA-pnl. vi. [IlKi>i] IM). But there is, so far as tlm 
luc.sent writer is aware, no ovideiure. pointing de- 
cisively to this intcrjiretatioii. Moreover, it is 
always luMu'ssary t<j reiuemher that rites ditlerent 
in iuUmtion are often similar in expression— a 
fact \yhich makes their interpretation a matter of 
peculiar <liHiculty. 

Para|lel witli tlie rito of dropping blood on the 
corpse is another luouniing rite — that of cutting or 
tearing the hair and burying it with the corpse, or 
deilicating it at the grave. It is even more widely 
dill’uscd than the former. 

At the crcuiatioii of l'ii*rc)i;IuH his onnirados out off their hair 
and heaped it on the body ; and Acliillt H, cutting off tho golden 
Iwk that his father had vowed to «)lTrr at ids return home to tho 
river Sperrheios, put it info the ile.ifl liands to bear away (/f. 
xxiii. 136-141). 80 the munrners among tho 8ionx cut locks of 
their hair and fling tliem on the hotly ; and tiieso locks are 
liound up with it, and with the dead man's valuai'los, heforo it 
is put into the grave-box or collin (1 RIJRH' 169). liocka of 
human hair have been found with mummies in tho ancient 
cemetery on the bay of Chacota, in sontiu-rn r*Tii, and a largo 
lock of soft human hair w’a.s ftniiid beneath the he.a(l of an infant 
(Jfep. Peabody Mus. xi. [1878] 2Hr> IT.). Arab women cut tiieir 
hair on tho d(>ath of a iiusband, or of a father, or otlier m ar ro- 
liitiun, and spread the tresses on the tomh, or hang tiicm on 
stakes or cords above it (JuuMsen, 94; llartland, /./' ii. 22U); 
while among the Ufiji of the United Provinces of India ‘Uie 
children of tho deceased and his younger lirothcrs get their 
heads, lK‘ardH, and moustAches sliaved, and tli« hair is thrown 
on the grave' (Crooke, 7'C’ iv. 213). Among the Uhechones of 
the Caucasus the long (uiune of hair of tlio widow of the ileceased 
is cut off and tiiruwn Into tho grave ; down to thu niiddlo of 
tho 18th cent., it is said, her ear used to bo thus sacrificed 
(AnthrvjHftt iii. 785). The practice is not yet obsolete in mo<icrii 
Kurnpo among the Moutenogrin women. Not very long ago, 
indee<i, when the men haliitually siiaved their licads ami 
suffered only one long crown-lock to grow, that was cut off and 
thrown into thu gruvu (JAI xxxix. 03). 

But, ns with the dropping of blood, it is l)y no 
means everywhere that the hair in dcdi(;atcd in 
this way. It is often burnt. 

The Bihjula of British Uoluinhia, and some of tho (Viitral 
Tribes of Australia, e.g., disposu of it thus (lint, .issoe. Report^ 
1891, p. 419; Spcncer-Oillen 507, 52f)). The latter, imlccd, 
nomotimcs mix it with some of the hair of the deceased ami make 
it up Into a girdle, which is w’orn by the avenger of the dcail 
during the punitive «x|)odition (SpenccrdJillen**, 513; of. 614). 
More UMually, Jiowcvcr, wo are not told what ia 
done with the hair. In soiue inatances this may 
ho due to omission to oh.scrve, or forgetfulness to 
record, on tho part of tlio reporter, a iiortion of the 
rite that is of importance. In tho majority of 
cases wo are proiiahly right in assuming that tho 
disiKisal of tlio hair is not an integral portion ot 
the rito — that, in fact, tho rito has enilcd with 
tho cutting of the hair. Whether the dcdic.ation 
of tho locks at or in the grave, or hy hu ruing, has 
in such ca.scs ceased by ritual decay, or wlndlier 
tho dedication never took jilacc, it'i.s diilicult to 
say. One object, at all events, of tlie dedication 
of the hair ih, liko that of the blood, to form a bond 
of union with tho dead. TJio conver.se rile of tak- 
ing a lock of hair of the dea«l may bo sai<l to ho 
world-wide. Nor i.s it confined to a lock of hair; 
it extends in some ca.se.s to the nails and j)ieces 
of the garments. In the West Irnliari i.^hind of 
St. Croix tlie persons wlio wasli tlie corpse j»rior 
to burial always take a lock of hair, a garment, or 
at least a fr.agment of a garment, in onlf;r to ]irc- 
vent the s]»irit from molc.sting them (llartland, 
LP ii. 319). It must he borne in mind tliat, 
according to the theory of sympathetic magic, any 
iiortion of a human being, such as hair, nails, skin, 
hones, and so forth, which has become detached, is 
still, in sjuto of separation, in efi’e<;tivo synipatlieticj 
union witli the body of which it once foimod part; 
for tho personality inheres in every part of the 
lK)dy. The iloctnne extended to tho clfigy, the 
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clotlies, the property, and even to the personal 
name; so that anytiuii^ done to any of these 
ohjeeU adects the owner as if it were <Iono directly 
to him. He is in a HJ*nso nresent in each of them. 
Not only, tliorefore, if I tuKc a h»ek of a dead man’s 
hair do 1 establish ellectivc union with him so as 
to prevent him from inllictiiiK any harm uimn me; 
but, conversely, if I give him a lock of mine or a 
drop of my blood, we are bound together by a 
similar bond. It is Bometimes suggested that, as 
in the case perhaps of the dripping of blood, the 
throwing of hair on, or giving it to, the corpse is an 
attempt t(» endow the dead with some of the vital 
atrmigth of the survivors. This is, according to 
savage theory, not impossible ; but there is no 
direct evidence in support of it. Another sug* 
gestioii is that it is a relic of human sacrifice to the 
dead — the gift of a part for the whole, or a mere 
symbol. Human sacrifices, as wo have seen, are 
common enough. Evidence, however, of tho in- 
tention of a gift of hair, as a commutation of the 

t uactico <)f human sacrifice, does not, so far as we 
:now, exist. It would seem more likely in the 
gift of blood or of severed memliors, such as those 
of tho Montana squaws alM)ve cited ; hut even 
there proof is wanting. On the other liand, there 
is evidence that sometimes where tho rite is not 
complete<l hy giving the hair to tlio corpse the 
intention is merely purification, as whore the hair 
is cut at tho end of the mourning. 

Before leaving the subject it may he added that, 
while among many savage peoples there is weeping 
as well as blood-letting over the corpse, in Europe 
it is helieve<l that tears ought not to be allowed to 
fall on the body. Even to weep ovormindi, apart 
from the corpse, is wrong, because it prevents the 
dead from resting in the grave. There are many 
stories in European folklore of the dead who have 
appeared to survivors to reproach them with their 
excessive grief, and have exhibited their shrouds 
wet with their tears. Further, it is most import- 
ant not to allow anything worn by a survivor to 
1 k) buried with the corpse, or put into tho grave. 
To do so moans decline and death to the person to 
wlnmi the article iHdongs ; hence it is sometimes 
done maliciously, and is reckoned witchcraft. 

6. Fire.—\\\ tho lower culture it is not unusual 
to light a fire at or on the grave — a practice common 
in Australia, where the reason assigned is to warm 
the ghost. The tribes aliout MarylKirough mid a 
furtlier reason : to keep away tho spirits of dead 
blacks of other tribes, or of bad men of their own 
tribe (Howitt, 470). 

Those Arcs at or on the ^avpg are maintAined for varyiiiR^ 
poriodit, acM’ordini; to tho tribe, or the amount of afTooiion for 
the dcoi'aMed ; and HOniotiinofl flcvcral are lighted. The eamo 
ouNtom iH found on eovoral of tlie Molanoeian ielandg and 
thoHo of the Indian Archipelago (//ylnf/mi/i. xiii. 776; 
JAT xxxiii. 120; Hep. Austr. Am. iv. 711; Anthropos, i. 2J1, 
iv. 406 ; Haddon, Torren Str. Hep. v. 249, 260 ; Riedel, 142, 
143 ; Kniijt, 310), among various peoples of Further India and 
Ahmuii (Imnet, 330; JAI xxxli. 136, xxvi. 200), among the iii- 
Hular CJuribs and tribes of South Aniprioa (/nf. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
67, 69. 81). In North America, tho Tarahumurcs of Mexico, who 
bur^ ill cAves, light a lire tiio first night after burial. All tlicir 
burial-caves are conseuiiently blackened with smoke (Luniholtz, 
Ifnimoivn Mexico, N.Y. 1903, i. 70, 383). The Seininoles of 
Florida make a fire at each end of the grave and keep it up 
for three flays, while after nightfall torches are waved in the 
air, that the l>ad birds of the night may not get at the dead 
limn (.5 HHEW 621). Tho practice of lighting fires at tho grave 
is reported of the llupa (Oofifiard, 70, 72) and the Vurok on the 
other side of the continent in California (Powers, Contrib. N. 
A m. Hthnol. iii. [1S771 68). The latter lielieve the fire is necessary 
to liglit the spirit of the departed on its perilous journey to the 
other world. The same belief and conHcquont practice were 
known to the Algonqiiins ; and the Klamath of tho North-West 
keep up a fire for tlie three days whicli are occupied with the 
fuiierai ceremouicH, liulding that, until they are finislied, the 
soul fif the dc.'wi is iu danger from O niah-d, said to mean 
thu devil. Ill addition to lighting Uie fire, the simivorH 
grave 111 onler to sirnre away the demon 

(I nilKW 107). 

Froiii the numcrouR remains of fires in tho pre-hlstorio burial- 
mounds of tho United States there seems reason to conjecture 


that at one time tho practic-o of lighting fires at the grave ex- 
tende<l over a wide area, of which the mofluni iiiatauces cited 
may be the survival (5 HliJUV 17, 25, 47, 71, 78). 

More than one reason, os we have seen, is alleged 
for tho custom. On the one hand, it is to warm 
tho gliost-, and to liglit ami comfort it on its way to 
the other world ; on tlio other hand, it is tiO drive 
away evil -disposed beings. Tho use of lire and 
lights for the latter purpose is widely extended. 
It is, beyond reasonanlo doubt, the origin of the 
European practice of tho lights in the death 
chamner, of the candles somotimea put into the 
dying liands, 'of the consecrated tapers that sur 
round the coffin at the funeral. Similarly, lights 
are kept burning in the chamber with a now-horn 
cliild and its mother, as a protection against 
witches and fairies ; and they are used for tho like 
purpose on many other occasions. But there is 
another reason equally potent, namely, to keep 
away the dead man himself. This reason may not 
bo operative in all cases, as in Australia where it 
is definitely believed that tlie ghost haunts the 
lire on the grave, or among tho Yuiok where it is 
required to light tho ghost in its perilous passage 
of a greasy pole across the chasm to tho other 
world. But in other cases it is clear that tho tiro 
is a defence against the dead man himself. 

One Australian Irtlie is Huiil tu go thu length of cutting oflf tha 
oorpite’a head and roasting it in tho llro mode upon the grave. 
When the head is thoroughly charred, it is broken up into Utile 
Iiils, which are left among the hot coals of the dying fire. ‘ Tho 
theory is that the spirit, rising from tho grave to follow the 
trilie, misses its head and goes groping about to find it ; but, 
lioitig bereft of its head, it is, of course, blind, and tliorefore, not 
lioing able to see the fire, gets burnt. This frightens it so 
terrinly that it retires into the grave with all expedition, 
and never again prvsuincs to attempt a renewal of Ho<;ial inter* 
course with the human denizens of this world' (J/l/ xiv. (18851 
88). W e have already seen that among the Eskimo of Greenland 
a lighted chip is waved behind the corpse when it is taken out 
of the house, with a clear Intimation to tho dead to be gone 
(I IX. 7). In the Bouihern Nicobars a fire is made, even before 
the burial, at the entrance of Uio hut, out of chip from the bier 
and coco-nut husks, on purpose to bar the ghost ; while, before 
the grave is filled in, tho spirits of those present are waved out 
of it by a torch, thus rendering unmistukuble the intention to 
place a barrier of fire between tho living and tho dead (/mi. 
(’em. Hep., 1901, iii. 299). 80, too, among the Kwhe of Togo- 
land, who bury under the hut, a lire is maintained during Uie 
whole period of mourning, and strongly smelling hcrlsi are 
burnt In it to keep the ghost at a distance (dlubm, Ixxxi. |1902] 
199). The same motive may mxsouiil for tho practice in some 
districts of Europe of burning on the road from the house to 
tlie cemetery, after the funeral procession has passed, the straw 
on which the corpse lius lain {Am Urquelt, vi. [1890] 201). 

XI. Precautions ag^ainst haunting.— i. Burning 
the Ceremonies of the kind referred to in 

§ IX. 8 seem to bo directed to securing the soul, 
in default of tho body, and perforiuiiig over it the 
funeral rites. This was expressly the case in Cliina 
(de Groot, iii. 847). Bub it is not only where tlio 
body is nob obtainable that the soul is buried. 

Several of the tribes of Northern Tongking eollec-fc the souls of 
the deceaseti and bury them, either witli tho body or apart in a 
sejiarate grave (Lunet, 103, 244, 274). Tho mixed Melanesian 
and Polynesian population of Bavage Island stand in great fear 
of tho aitu. tho spirit of tho departed. Their injunction to a 
dying man is : ' If you leave us, go altogether.’ At the burial, 
heavy stones are thrown u]Mm tho gravu to keep the aitu down. 
Prior to tho burial thoy spread a piece of while bark -cloth 
beside tho body, and the insect that first crawls upon it is care- 
fully wrapped up and buried with the body ; it is tne nui’ui, the 
soul, b'urther, a dome of concrete is made over tho grave to 
prevent tho ghost from rising (Thompson, Saoaae Tslatm, Ixmd. 
1902, p. 62; JAI xxxi. [1901] 139). 80 tho inuabituiits of iho 
Nicobar Islands bury beneath the body a cloth carefully wrapped 
up, which is believed to contain (ho soul(/nt. Arch. vi. (1803] 
24). Among some of the Ewho of Togoland, when one has been 
fatally bltt-en by a snake (one of the kinds of evil death), on 
the. tilulh day after burial the witch-doctor starts before dawn 
for the place in the bush where tho deceased was bitten. His 
object Is to fetch tho soul. Ho takes only one man with him, 
HO as not to frighten it. He performs incantatinriH, summons 
the soul, and addresses soothing words to it. Presently he 
is joined by the young men of tho village, who unite in en- 
deavouring to console tho ghost. They dig up the earth from 
the spot wliero the fatal wound was given, and put it in a jar, 
which is hound with some white fabric. The jar is ]»ut on the 
head of somebody who has previously met with tho same 
accident, but has recovered ; and ivith the firing of guns the 
procession returns to the house. Tlioncc, accompanied by those 
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who have rcnmiuetl at home, they proccod to thoulacio In tliu 
bush where the unfortunate man fuiM been buried. They net 
the Jar uiiiiidc down on the trrave and leave it there : ittMintains 
the soul (Hpieth, 290 ; cf. Tw, 7(i0). Amon^^ the UraMsmeu of the 
Lower NiVor a man who dies with utdiealcd sores (therefore ‘ a 
bad death’) is burletl apart from the ordinary burial-phu'e. 
But his soul is afterwards evoke<l, and with an elaborate eere- 
tnoiiy eniliodied in a wooden iigurc and buried in the proper 
place (Leonard, 168). 

2. Binfling ami mutilating tha hudy. — The in- 
tention of buryiii;| the Honl ia to prevent ita wander- 
ing about, haunting tlie survivors, and perehance 
causing thciu niisfortuiiu or death. Thi.s is, of 
course, by no ineanH the only precaution. We have 
already met with many, and there are some others 
which must ho noticed here. The binding of tlie 
body in the attitiule proper to burial (see § VIII. 2) 
has this at least for one of its objects. It is imlced 
often cxpres.sly reported as the object (o.g. JAI 
X. 145). It is said in Lincolnshire that *when 
the corpse is placed in the coiiiu you must never 
forget to tie tlie feet, else the dead may return, 
or some other spirit may take jK)sses.sion of the 
body for his own purposes* (Gutch and Peacock, 
Lilies. County FL^ 1908, p. 240). The practice of 
tying the feet, or at least the great toes together, 
is, in fact, not uncommon in Kuropo. 

But binding is not enough. Wo saw that tlie 
sinews and the backbone were sometimes cut. 

The Basuto and Uochuana are not alone in thcae practices ; 
they are found in other African peupleti. Tlio cuKtoiiiii of 
Australia are even more revolting. The Herbert River tril»e 8 
beat the corpe with a clui), often no violently os to l)reak tlie 
bonce ; and incisioiiH are made in the stomach, on the shoiddem, 
and in the lungs, and are llllod with stones (Howitt, p. 471). A 
tribe in Western Australia, as has lieen nieniiuued, burns the 
head and breaks uu the charred bones, for tlie express purpose 
of preventing the d«(;eaMi>d from haunting the survivors. It is 
said that certain of the Negroes of Batiia t)reak all the long bones 
and twist liie neck of the corpse (rio<lri(nieM, JJAnimisms 

{ Hichute dea n^grea (U JIaAia, 1000 , p. 110). When one has 
teen killed by lightning, the Omaha of North America arc 
accustomed to imry the l>o<ly on the very spot where the deatii 
occurred, fare (low'nwards, and the soles of the feet previously 
slit (JAFLW. [1HH9J190). The nrartire in Ku rope, tnough not 
litjcralJy identical, hfis been parallel <i<)wii to witliin the lifetime 
of the present generation, it is not very long 8 in<*.e suicides 
were buried ut cross-roads with a stake through the iMxly. 
Another way of dealing with tiiuiu was to out off the head 
and place it between the legs. A medituval corpse which had 
suffered this mutilation was found a few years ago in a stone 
colIin in Royston Churcli, near Iiarnsley (i'X xii. 101). Ikalies 
have been found with the same mutilation in a cemetery 
in Alliatiia, dating probal)ly from the 4th or 6 th cent. a.i>. 
(UAnthfop. xli. 06.S); it was wi!ll known throughout Kuro|>e 
ill the Middle Ages, and was practised as lately as the year 
1892 among the Lithuuriinii population of Somonishki in the 
Government of Kovno {Am Urguell, v. [1894] 87), in the latter 
case avowedly that the deceased might not ho in a condition 
to *walk’ and injure the tickls; for stdeides are believed to 
* walk ' in tiie shape of GeriiKuis, or else os lic-gouts, to mislead 
wayfarers, or with the wea|M)n or cord in their hands with 
wiiich tliey have taken their lives. They injure tlie llclds by 
causing hail and storms ; and the touch of Uieir IkkUcs blights 
the earth : hence they are buried in waste places (Am Urgurit, 
ill. [1892] 60, 62, 53). 

The croiuation of vampires has already been mention««l (§ VII. 
3 (ff))’ A dead man who gave trouble among the ancient Norse 
Dy haunting was often taken up and burnt. Sometimes milder 
measures were successful, as in the case of Thorolf Ilalt-foot, 
who was removed to another grave with a wall so high that none 
but fowl flying could cross it (Morris, Kre-dwellem, 1892, p. 92). 
The fencing of graves is by no means always to protect the dead ; 
protiatily it la quite as much for the protection of the living. 
Thus the Ohcremiss fence the grave with stakes that the dead 
may not gel out and walk the fields (Sminiov, Pop. fiimoisea, i. 
138). Many of the South American tribes with the same object 
stamp down the earth ni>ou the corpse ; and the Achugoirs even 
cover the grave with mortar and curefiiJIv fill up every morning 
any cracks that may have taken place (int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
93,’ 96). Cists, urns, coftins, and gravo-lioxes also serve the juir- 
pose of shutting in the dead, Uiut they inay not torment the 
survivors ; and perhaps this wua their original intention. 
Among the natives of South Australia it seems to hare been 
the custom to stop and fasten up all the oritlces of the body, 
doubtless to keep the ghost within {JAI viii. fl879J 393)^' -a 
pmctice aciophal by the Malays (Skeut, Malay Mayic^ p. 401). 
Tlio inhahiUnts of' Nias bind not only the lingers and toes, 
but also the Jaw's, and put stoppers in the nostrils to keep in 
the soul (Modigliani, jliaa, ISiW, p. 28.S). A more Iwirharous 
precaution is practised in Bulgaria, where sometimes a needio 
IS stuck into the navel of tlie corpse (Strausz, liulnuren, 464). 
On the islands of Ambon ami Uliose, in tiic Moluccas, this 
form of protection is used only in the case of women dying in 
ohild-lied. In such a case thorns and pins are stuck between 
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the Joints of tho fingers and toes, in the knees, shouiders, ami 
elbows, eggs of hens or ducks are laid under t lie cliin and arm- 
pits, and a iKtrlion of ttie corpse's hair is lirought outwards and 
nailc^ fast between the cottiii and it s li<i. Tliese elaborate pre- 
cautions are inionded to jiruvent tlie deceased from getting out 
of tliu itoHiii and dying awa,\ in tlie form of a l»ird, to plagmi 
men and pregnant women. ‘ Kven it she succeeded in getting 
out, it is believed tlial she would imt forsake the eggs (Rietlel, 

It shnuUi, however, ho said that the corpse is Hoiiietiuina 
woumled witli (|uite a ditfertuit intention from tliat just men- 
tioned. The I’liri of South America open tlie breast to l*‘t out 
the soul {Int. Arch. Niii., Suppl. 87). Another iSoutli American 
tribe, the Longua ()f tlm Paraguayan Cliaco, In uceorduiiee with 
a well-known i>riiiciplH of sympathetic magic, cut ojieij Mm 
stomach of one whoso death they allrilmte to wilclicratt, and 
iiiMurt a stouu and sonui eharred hones. This is supposcil to 
revongo the deatli by killing the wizard (JAf xwi. 296; of. 
llartland, LP ii. 109). .Somr of the Nuga tribes of AsHaiu woiiml 
tho corpso on the head, that Mm deceased ma\ he re<’ei\ed as 
a warrior with distiiu-tion in the other world '(./A / xwi. 198: 
ARWxiui^i), 

XII. Return from the funeral.- 'rii (3 decenwetl 
being thus tumiforliibly providcil for and admonished 
by wonl and deed to slay where he, has been put, or 
to into the other world, and in any ease not to 
meddle with the livin^^ the mourners return from 
the grave. Wliat tliey liave to dread is that, in 
spite of these and other precautions, the ghost may 
attach liiin.self to them aiul thins succm.ul In glutting 
home again. For, as is obvious from what ha.s 
already been s.aid, the dead man is reganled as by 
no means willing to ho deprived of the society to 
which ho has been acciistomeil. Accordingly the 
burial is often cornlueted with the greatest haste. 

Thus among tlm Hontnc Igorot of Lu/.(m, when the corpse has 
been put into tlm coflbi, it is hustled away with Mm help of 
many willing bunds . no time is wasted at the gruvchidc ; the 
lining up of the grave is done in Miu shortest possihlc tiiiic-^ 
probably, in Mm case witnessed by Jenks, not over one minute 
and a lialf; and away the mourners hurry, inust of them 
at a dog-trot, to wash themselves in the river (A. K. Jenks, 
Bontoe l(jorvt, lOO.S, p. 78). On the olher hand, so deeply 
defllod are the memiiers of the family considered l>y the I’unuun 
tribes, and so im}>oSHil>le is it for them at once to get rid of the 
ghost, limb they erect a hut on the grave and tliero I’amp for 
six weeks or more, the wklows in ptirlieitlur hinldh'd in otm 
corner uwuy from Ihe rest, iniisihlc and iinwahhed (A/flf iv. 
346). The Ojihwa widow springs over tlie grave and then 
runs zigzag behind the trees, us if she were llcriiig fnuu some 
one. ahe thus dodges the gliost of her huhhun<l, tJiut it may 
notlaunt her (Jones, Ojehtvay Indiana, 1H6I, p. 99). 

SpeciiiicnH of tho ohstaclcH ]»ut in the way of tlm 
ghost have already been given. Without going 
over tlm Hamc grouiul, a few c.xaniplcH may hero ho 
noted of t lm inctho«U vif proven Ling tho ghost from 
attaching itself to those who have tako.n part in 
tho la.Ht rites. 

Tho Batak priest, as tho grave is lieing dom'd, iicats Hie air 
with a stick lo drive away the souls of tlie living men {AUW 
vii. 604). In the Southern Nicoliur iMlaiids tlii‘. family ri turn 
to tho iiut, wliere they sleep. Tho iicNt day it is purillcd hy 
brushing and wasliing, tlie moiiriiers liaMiu and aru anoint ed 
on the head and shoulder by a priest, and a lighted torch is 
waved ‘toiirivu aw'ay the spirits ’(/mf. Cem. Itrp., 19UI, iii. 2(i‘.)) 
In North-Kastern IthcsJesia all spit on tho grave when it i.s 
tilled up, and return to tho village witliout looking hack, 'i'his 
is now said to ho a precaution against giving a dim to sonic 
watchful hyiHiia to dig up the liody ; it is nii»re likely (hat the 
custom originated in a jirecaution of a different sort (Jninn. 
A/r. Soe. v. 43f»). The Masiirs of Ea.steni J’russia hold (hat Mm 
duevused accompanies tho first hearer hotm*, w lierciipori tho 
latter asks him: ‘Have I made thy bed properly V If not, 1 
will make it better.’ Only then is llie nhost iippeiiHcd and u<ies 
hiwk to the grave (Toppen''^, IIU). The Morrlvin uiounicrs NtM|» a 
little distance from the graveyard, and one of t he gruvediggci H, 
with the same tool that hu has u.He«i to dig tiie grave, draws a 
circle round them. This is repeated twice. VVlien tliey reach 
tho house, the olileat woman of tho family thrfiws in llieir way a 
log and a cutlass, over which they ste(>. Tho intention of (ho 
cutlass is lo frighf.en tho ilecoiised, wlio, iwjcording Ui jiopiilar 
belief, Is at their heels (Smirnov, i. .‘{(VI). In the Bahar Arc.hi- 
pelago four stakes with cross-heunis arc set up over the grave 
and a piece of e.oarso rod col.U)n stuff stretched across tl)em in 
ilio form of a imnopy. A pii'co of rotaii is fastened to one of 
the stakes, and one end of it is held hy the villagers present. 
The rolaii lieing held taut,, tlie he.d fif (,lie houselKild, (uninting 
from one to seven, cuts it in two with one IJow of liis parang. 
Thu cinl left in tlie IiuikIs of tiie siirv ivors is lironghl hack by 
one of tlm kin to the hoiisi* of tlie departed, as a syniliol that all 
iiiteretjurso with the departed is broken off, ami that ho now 
helungs lo tlm kimlred in tlie other world (Riedel, 369). Tin* 
firing of guns lunl heating of drums, so unu&I at a fiiiioral in 
various parts of Africa, is prol>ahly ini, ended to drive away tiio 
ghost. Elsewhere, as in Melanesia, it is avowedly liunted away. 
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XIII. Lingering of the soul. — Tjio iinwillingnoKs 
of the Huul to Hover its ojirllily ties is not ciisily 
overcome. So far from retiring into the other 
•\vorhl wiu'ii llic last Incatli has left the body, it 
hahitiiMlly lingers at the place of death, or with 
the corpse.. 

The Huron Khost w.'ilks in front of tlie funeral proorfwion, 
and rcuuiiiifi in tlif* (■-( nitl< r 3 - until tlic feast of th« <lm<l ; by 
iiiKbt, l»ow» \i‘r, it HlalkH tbrnti«)i the villaKu and eats Uio 
luaviiigs of till! food of I ho living,' (IjO Jeurie, Jemiit Hel. x. [16361 
]4;0. In a N ( ^(r»> fnm ral in JuinaioA tho jfhoat aits on the cotllii 
{FL XV. [ 1 -.ios). The Kon'an ifhoat, more luxuriotia, ridea in 
a Ni’dan i liair (J A I x\v. .'iril), AImiuI Koni^Hber^, if you look 
throii‘.;h tin.' Kravodi^Kvr'H uria whuii the coilin ia bcint'let down 
into thu i^ravv, >ou cun hou Ihu )(b<>st {Am UrqxuU, il. 80). 

J n tho belief of peoples in every part of the world 
it li.M lints the grave for a period variously statisl 
from a few tlays to many months, or even an iii- 
delinite period. Indeed, as already indicated, the 
grave is often conceived as the ])ermanefit resi- 
dt'tiee not merely of the hody, hut of the soul. 
Wlioi f* ( ho helief in a worhl of the dead is developed, 
the ghost usually departs at latest after tho per- 
formance r»f certain riltis to be discussed hereafter 
(§ XXf,). Meanwhile it is necessary to attend to 
its wants by the plai-irig of food and sometimes a 
.shelter on the grave. The tribes of (\*ntral 
Xig(;iia considerately leave a small hole in the 
grave-mound, where it may go in and out (L. Dcs- 
jdagnes, Ln Vlntraa vrnirnl viffcrien^ ]*ari,s, H)l)7, 
j)p. ‘Jill, ‘JoV, 202). It <jvi*ti .sets at dclianee the 
|jreeautions take.n to juevoiit it from returning to 
its earthly home. 

A coimiion snppr.stition in Europe is that a mother who dies 
louvhi-; H hiickliii)? retuniH for six weeks after the funeral to 
Buckle her little one. AiicordiiiK to the lUiltj.arianH, the Khont 
lirikfei-M for forty da>8 in the house, an<l rcturriH aj^ain on the 
first Easter Day until the tlrut Whilsunday after the funeral 
(StruuHZ, 4fH, dfiS). The Miiian^kuliau Malays of the Eadan); 
llijfhlaiuls keep tlio Beat and bed of the deceased clean and tidy 
for a hundred (lays, lest the j?ho8t bo offended; (or it haunts 
the house <inrinjf that period iJifjdrngcn tot da Taal- Land- en 
Vvlkrnkunde van ycderian<i»ch’J ndia\ xxxlx. [IHtMlJ 70). Aiiion)i; 
the Yakuts the ^fhost wanders rouml the Injdy, visits the places 
the <h'ad man frequented in his lifetime, and tries Ui eonipleto 
any work he has left unfiniHhed. In l,he silcrajc of the iiijrlii the 
kIiokIa of men attend to the cal, tie and meddle with tlie harness, 
while the ((hostMof women may he heard washing up the dishes, 
Bweepiiig the rooms, ti<l,viiig tlu* granary or the chests, sighing 
and whispering the while. Tlie Hur\ Ivors may sometimes even 
Bpe them sitting tranquiliy in the tlrelight or walking about the 
fields (IIUU xlvi. 2:14). 

XI V. Purification of the survivors. — When the 
funeral is emlod, all who have taken jiarfc in it 
must eoHimoiily be [uirificd. Ah tho necessity fur 
puritieatioii aUatrhes also to all inourner.s, and \h 
Hometimes deferred until, ur perhap.s more fre- 
quently repeated aft(«r, the comjdetion of tho death 
ritoH, the examples following are, in order to avoid 
rejietition, not (uui lined t-o Ibe inumHliate return 
from tho funeral. Tho most usual metliods of 
purilieation are by fumigation and bathing. 

The Kuahlayi of New .Sonlii Wsilcs fumigate (hcinsclves heside 
th(' gra\cut'an«i after a hnrial. A widuw' rovers herself with 
mud and sleeps bcsiilo n sniDiildcring fire all nigid.. Three days 
afterwards she and her sisters (who might iiave been her hus- 
band’s wive,s) are chase<l down to the iireek, whore a fire has 
>ro\i(»uslv been liglite<l. She eabdie.s lntld of tho smoking 
Mish ; putting it under her arm Hhe jumps into the creek with 
it and e\l inguishes it in the water. As it goes out, she drinks 
Hoimrof the smoky water. On emerging she is smoketl at the 
lire anil ealls to luT husband, who is supposed to answer her. 
Not until then is she nUo\\ed to Hi»eiik ; Hie only utterances 

( lermiUed to her up to that time have been lamentations. On 
icr return to the eruniJ another fumigation, ajiparentl.y of the 
entire poi>ulaf ion, is made, and she continues to wear mourning 
for miin.v months (K. Haiigloli Parker, KvnhJayi Tribe^ pp. 
Hit, SH, U.j). Among the Northern Triiies of (leiitral Australia 
the women are reicased from their hati of silence by a cere- 
mony, of which the chief item consists in their brushing them- 
Helves all over with hurning twigs t.-iken from n fire they have 
lighted for the purjKtse (Spcncer-Oillen’*, ft.''i4). Yakut grave- 
diggers, on returning from the cemetery, purify themselves at a 
tire niaile of cliips «»f the coffin, before they enter the jntrt 
(llllli \lyi. 211). When a llei'hiiana widower is married, lioth 
be :»imI bis new bride must undcTgo uTi elaborate fumigulioii 
(./.I I xwv. ."OT) ; among the /l.'ing<'ila one who touches a dea«l 
bod\ is pliu cd in :i circle of tire for pnrifh*ation {JAt xxxiv. 
lit). The M.vngjinjii monmei-s not oiil,v bathe, hut rub them- 
selves with ‘ im «tieine- water’ (Katiray, Some Folk-lore Slcriea 


and Songe in Chinyanja, 1907, p. 94). The ancient Hebrew* 
accounted every one who touched a dead body or a grave, 
or who came into the tent where a corpse lay, unclean for 
seven days ; ami he was exitluded from the comtnuiiity and 
from all religious rites. He was sprinkleil on the third 
and ogain on the seventli da)' w'ith the ‘ water of separation,* 
ill which were iniugled the ashes of the sin-offering. So 
contagious was bis uncleanncss or tabu tliat it attached to 
everything he touched, and even to tho clean person w-ho 
8])riiikled him. Moreover, the unclean man aft4?r the sprinkling 
>11 the Hevciith «l.'iy was reipiired to builio, ami both he and the 
clean person who sprinkletl him iiad to wash Ihelr clothes ; nor 
was either of them reckoned clean until the evening (Nu lOi^ir. 
6>). Among the Uontot'. Igorot of Luzon all who lake i>art in 
the burial hurry to the river to wash (Jenks, 79). Among tho 
Intliaiis of the Paraguayan (Jliaco they ilriiik hot waiter and 
then bathe in hot water. Tho near relatives are considered 
unclean for a time und are cxcliuied from the village. Before 
rc-ciitcring it they purify themselves by washing in hot water 
.and putting aside the tokens of their mourning (Hrubb. Afrumg 
the fadiauB, p. 44). Tim Lillooets of British Columhia hold 
the funeral feast immediately on returning from the grave. 
Tho members of the household of the deceased pass the next 
four days in fasting, lamentations, and ceremonial ablutions. 
Their hair is then cut, they are i*iiintcd and oiled, the hair is 
tied up, and they hold a second feast with more cheerful 
eountenanecH. A young widower often goes into the forest 
alone for a year, h’uilds himself a sw'eat-house, and drives the 
‘had medicine' of his dead wife out of his Isjdy by repeated 
Bweiiling or hot baths. A young widow diirinjf the whole 
period of mourning undergoes coiitinuoiis ceremonial washing* 
or t'loansiiigs, for tho double purpose of lengthening her own 
life and rendi ring herself innocuous to her next husband, Who 
would otherwise be short-liveil {JAl xxxv. 137 ff.). Among 
the Thompson Indians the widow or widower, Immeilialoly 
after the death, goes out and passes through a )>atch of rose 
bushes four times. Among other ceremonies, a widow er washes 
ill the crook and cleans himself with fresh fir-tw'igs morning and 
evening for a ) ear. It is Higiiilicant that ony gross or branches 
on which a widow or widower sits or lies down will wither up 
{Jesup Mximl. i. 332, 333). 

'riie iiieanin[( of these ceremonies is jirobably 
ex\»re8.seil in the belief of the Pima of California, 
Avlio hold that ghosts are uncanny things to have 
uhout; they are lialde to touch sleeping persons, 
which is a snmnions to a(!coin])any the ghost Imok 
to tlio shades (i’b* 194). Hence the 

liillooct widow must free herself from the ghost, 
both for her own sake and for that of her next hus- 
band. And the contagions character of the ileath- 
pollution is shown by the custom of tho llupa 
w hich requires every one wdio has tomthed a corpse 
to cover his head until purilieation, ‘lest the world 
he spoiled’ (Cioddard, Iluna Texts^ IIKH, p. 2‘24n.). 

Til Eurojie similar helicls and practices have pre- 
vailed througlioiit liistoric times. 

The ancient llreeks put at tho door of the death-chamber a 
vessel full of jmre watiT obtained from .iiicither house, so that 
all who came out might purify themselves (Uohde, Fagrhe, 1. 
219). It Is still a very witlc-sprcad custom on the (Jontinent to 
meet the funeral jiarty, on returning to the house, with water 
and towel, that all who have taken part may wash their hands 
iK'fore entering. In Tstria tho water is jioured over a firebrand 
{(llnhvM^ xeii. [1997] SH). In Central Eranee, two generations 
ago, the members of the funeral parly used to hasten to tho 
nearest brook or pool. In some of the villages ho c^onUigious 
was tho pollution held that, if the funeral prtM’essioii passed 
any rlo 1 h« s hanging out to dry, the clothes were always washed 
again (LniMiel de la S.'ille, li. 79, HO), in the Tyrol all in- 
habitants ot the house are aasemliled and fumigated by the 
liousc father before the corpse leaves the house; to healMcnt 
from this (’ermnoiiy is to run tho risk of a speedy death. In 
another dislTlct when a dead hisly ia carried out, every one must 
forthwith wash his clothes, otherwise a second cor})He will soon 
bo home out (von Zingerle, pp. 49, 50). 

XV. Funeral feasts.— A feit-st is usually (in the 
lower culture invariably) a part of the funeral 
rites. Frequently, indeed, a feast is partaken of 
in the jircsence of the corpse, another (sometimes 
kept up for diiy.s, or repeated at stated intervals) 
on the riituin from the funeral, ami a third tvlieii 
the rites are closed by the second funeral, or 
re- burial of the bones (§ XXL), and the mourning 
comes to an end. 

I, licforcthe^ funeral . — 

Among the Hilbert iMlandcrs, when the cor|>8e’s toilet Is com- 
plctetl, the wailing begins. In the meantime a feast with 
dancing awl songs is prepared outeiilo the luit wliere l,hc 
body lies ; and every one in turn, after his wailing is over, 
goes and Joins the feast, which lasts for throe day.s before tho 
interment takes place {Int. Arch. li. [IKSHj 42). In the Cauca 
Valley, Colombia, the dricil curpse was kept in the house for 
two months before burial, and during the whole of that period 
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drink ing-l30ui8, dii^eM, and BlnifinR-ooMteata t<H>k ^>laco in 
honour of the departed (frto&tw, xo. 305). The relatives and 
friends of u dee.eased Arauoaniau sit roumi tJie corpse on the 
bare frround and weep for a while, others, weeping, bring fotsi 
and drink, of which all i>artake (hit. Arch, xni., Suppl. litt). 
At the <lcath of an Ainu, a large cup of food or a cake o! millet, 
and water or gake^ are placed by the head of the corpse after 
it has been laid out. The corpse is addressed in a farewell 
speech, and Invited to partake, before he quite leaves the sur- 
vivors, of food and drink suuh as he loved, ‘ for this is our 
gooil-\)ye feast made specially for you.' After the fooil has 
remained by the corpse for some time, it is taken and reverently 
divided among the nearest relations. Millet cakes and sake are 
also brought into the hut and handed round to all present, 
ever;^ one, before drinking, offering two or three drops to the 
spirit of the dead. Tart of tiic millet cake is cat.<m, and the 
remainder buried in the ashes of the hoartli, a littlu piece hy 
each person. After the burial tho.se pieces are collected and 
carried nut of the hut to the domestic shrine (Ilaichclor, 
Ainu aiul their Fnlkl., liOnd. 1001, p. 550). Among the ancient 
pagan rntsslans the liody was dressed and iilacisf upright on a 
nonch. The nearest relations then sat down iieside it, carous- 
ing with beer and wailing (FL xii. 3(K); Tetzner, 23). The 
ceremony among the Masiirs is more elaborate. A messenger 
is sent through the village to suminon to the burial, and the 
company is usually numerous. On one side of the room where 
the con>8e lies is a long table, the middle of which is occupied 
by the corpse, while au around it are seats for the men. The 
women sit at another long table on the other side of the room. 
After two tedious funeral songs have been sung, schnapps and 
curd-cakes arc served. The schnapps for the men is served in 
Imttles with one glass, out of which all drink in turn ; for the 
women it is served in a bowl with a spoon, and every woman 
takes a spoonful or two as the Hpoon and bowl pass down 
the table. The curd -cakes are handed round in a white apron 
or a basket (Toppen'-^ 103). 

The custom of eating and drinking in the pre- 
sence of. tlic dead is widc-sprcail iu Europe as 
elsewliore ; further exainple.s will l>c adduced 
liereafter. 

2. xiftcr the funernl. — A feast follows the dis- 
pcmjil of tlie ljo(ly. 

The Ainu mourncra return to the Init ; the men make sacred 
willow emblems, called inao, pray, cai., <iriiik, and get help- 
lessly lnU)xioated (Htttchclor, 660). Among the Uriya of Orissa 
the (oast occupies several days (lUco, Oecasional Fssayg, Loud. 
19(11, p. GO). iSotho pagan Norsemen feasted for three nights. 
The Slasurs, whose ceremony prior to the burial has just 
been described, on rettirning find the tables and benches so 
arranj^ed that iiicn and women, who had previously sat apart, 
can sit together; and the schnapps is mixed w'ith honey and 
served in bottles. Sometimes it is burnt before being mixed, 
and is then called h 3 ' a special tinine. At noon a tiical of flesh- 
meat, fish, and groats thickened with honey is served. All day 
the men remaiii in the house coniforling the bereaved, and 
likewise comforting themselves with (he remains of the food 
and with drink ; nor do they separate until tJie evening 
(Tbppen*-*, 104). In some places the coriw, before removal, is 
covered with a table-cloth, and the same table-cloth is put on 
the table at the subsequent funeral inoal (ib. 111). In Ille-ct- 
Vilairie neither wine, nor cider, nor coffee, nor liqueur ap)>cars 
at the talde ; tho conversation is carried on In a low tcnic ; as 
the guests finish they retire (A. Orain, FLdr V lUe-et-VUaine^ 
ii. [JSSKSJ 204). A great contrast is afforded by the Frisian 
population of the marshes on the right bank of the lower Weser. 
They hurry from the church to the house, where piles of cakes, 
long r()WH of wine-bottles, clay pipes, plates of tobacco, maUdies, 
and cigars await the guests, and the (east begins. Hitherto 
bUllnesH and whispering have reigned in the house. Now eating 
and drinking know no bounds; soon the tobacco-smoke fills 
the house, until it is impossible to see three paces ahead ; all 
tongues arc loosened ; chutlerlng and Jesting, laughing and 
drinking, the clinking of glasses and the general go^ humour 
increase from hour to hour (ZVV ix. [1899) 56). In various 
parts of Europe it lias been found necessary to put a limit by 
statute or local regulation to the expenditure on the funeral 
(oast and the other abuses conneclod with it. 

AmoriK many pcoplcH tlio feast is held at, or 
even npon, the grave. 

The OJihw'as, who deposit their dead on the ground and 
cover them with a light rooting of ]>oles and mats, as soon as 
this is finished, sit in a circle at the head of the grave and 
present an offering to tho dead of meat, soup, or ‘fire-water.’ 
This, except a certain quantity kept for a nunit-olToring, is 
consumed by the mourners (I*. Jones, loc. cit.). In tho Nicobar 
Islands, the day after tho funeral a feast is held at the grave 
* in tho presence of the dead,’ at which the relatives and friends 
bind themselves, according to their degree of kindred with the 
de{>arted, to abstain from certain food, drink, and enjoyment 
for a longer or shorter period, the longest terminating with the 
great feast of the dead, when all the ceremonies are concluded 
yint. Arch. vi. 25). The Oilyaks burn their dead. When the 
cremation has l)een ac(*oni))libhcd, the,v sit round and partake 
Of the flesh of dogs, killml there and then at the burning-place 
to aoxx)mpany the soul of the deceased. 'Tliey eat a jiortion of 
it and throw' the rest about in all directions, probably (or tho 
deceased, afterwards adjourning to tiie yurt, whore furl her 
refreshments are provided (AifH' viii. 473). The ancient 


Romans used to offer to the mnnrs on tho ninth day after the 
funeral at the grave ; and tho meal wn-s taken there. The 
fiinend meal is still, or was<|uitc lately, taken in the cemelory 
at Ar)>euli5rc in tlie Department of the liautcs Alpes, France ; 
and tiie cur^ and the family of the deceased sat at a table 
plat'ctl upon the grave itself. As soon as tho meal was over, 
every one, led hj the next-of-kin, drank to the health of the 
de|iarted (I^aisriel de la Salle, ii. 81). The custom is not merely 
wide-spread ; it descends demonstrably from a great antiquity. 
Neolithic graves are often found containing remnants of a 
(east, iu the shape of broken Iwnes of animals and traces of 
a fire. 

A.S alreiidy inciitionetl, the feast following the 
funeral is by no moans ahvay.s concluded at one 
sitting. 

The ancient Norse were, and the Urivas are, however, quite 
abstemious in this respect cf)uii»:ireil \vith some other peoples. 
In Iho Moluccas, on the islund of Ki-lsar, the kinsmen ordinarily 
(east for twenty days in the house of the <lcad, and, after 
enjoying all sorts of dellcacicH, wind up tho solemnity with 
dog’s flesh. Tho Taneiiibur and Timorlaut Islanders enjoy 
from ten to a hundrml days’ fc.stivities (Uiedel, 421, 30(1). 'I'he 
Ixspers Islanders go on ‘eating the ileatli' for a hundred ilaya 
(Go<lrington, 287) ; while the Malagasy oublo them all. The 
length and brilliancy of their feasts are, of course, proportioned 
to the wealth of the deceased. Rum Mows w'itliout stint from 
morning to night ; and every one present is more or less plunged 
In drunkenness. So long as there is tui.v (liing to eat uml drink 
the feast goes on, and nolsMiy thinks of going away. Tho 
funeral (easts of high and noble {tersons have been known to 
last for months {Mad. au xaf siicle, *284). Or, on the other 
hand, the feast may be renewed at etatefi intervals. The 
ancient I'ru88i.an8 held their funeral meals on the tbini, sixth, 
ninth, and fortieth days (Toppen'-', llln.l. The Muhammadan 
Malays feast on the day of the funeral, uiki on the third, seventh, 
and fourteenth days (Skeat, Malay Maaic, 407). Tho C'hinese 
of Northern Tongklng feast every seven days for a month (Lunet, 
89). On tho death of a Iluriat shaman the funeral feast is held 
at the burning-place, and repeated on the third day, when his 
c.rematcd bones are collecteil and dei>08it4?d in a hole hewn in 
the trunk of a big fir^ an<l the rites are at an end for the time 
{JAl xxlv. 136). This simplicity may be contrasted with tho 
Fijian custom, W’hteh rct|uires that wailing proceed in the hniise 
for four days after tlio death. On the fourth day a feast 
is held, and it is follow'ed hy others on tho tenth, thirtieth or 
fortieth (when the tomb is dressed), and tho hundredth days 
(Avihrnjmg, ii. 74). Among the Tatagonians the wailing lusts 
for fifteen days after a death. It is m^cotnpanied with feasting 
on horseflesh and drinkin^-honta, and is renewed every month 
under tho same stimulating influences, and closed at the end 
of a year with a three days’ celebration (//if. Arch, xiii., Siippl. 
103). 

A feast is often hold at the coinplotiun of tlio 
funeral ceremonies or of the period of mourning 
(see § XXI.). 

3, Object of funernl feasts . — The ohjcct of these 
feasts is not simply hospitality to the invited 
guests ; they indcca very often corilribuie their 
full share in kind. Xor is the obje(;t merely the 
enjoyment of those who juirlake, or a natural 
reaction from sorrow, <»r ostentation on the part 
of those who provide them. UouhtJess some or 
all of these imjiulses do enter into tho motives 
for the frequently repeated and iisnally extrava- 
gant di.splays, anil the gluttony and carousing in- 
separable from them, liut there are deeper reasons 
for t he oliservance. 'I'he above reasons would lie 
insnUicicnt of themselves to account for the prac- 
tice, shared by civilized European.s with savage 
Ainu, of holding the first formal meal in tho 
j/ni.sonce of the corp.se, or on tho grave, if they 
would not indeed iiositivcly rcjicl it. Moreover, 
the ceremonial of such a meal is not ahvays that 
of abandonment to tho pleasures of the table and 
of social intercourse ; and, finally, the deceased is 
bim.self, even after cremation or burial, regarded 
as one of the convives. The belief that t he <lt!ad 
man is present and joins in the feast is very wide- 
spread, and is evidenced in more ways than one. 

In the Uennun districts of Prussia a seat is' left for the dead 
man, and food and drink are placed for him. The oM I’nissians 
used to throw tho food and drink destined for liiin under the 
table (Tdpprn*, 111 n.). The Thiinket of Pritisb ('olumbia are 
divided into two inbmnarrying classes, descendible exclusively 
Ibrongli women. When a man dies, his bo«ly is carrieil out by 
Tnenibers of his wife’s c-lass, and the members ul bis ow'n claw 
give them a feast. Before distrilniting the food the name of 
the dead is pronounced, and a little of the food is put into the 
fire. By tliis means he is believed to receive it (id HJIKW 
431 ; cf. 402). Tlie utteraiK'O of the name is a call to its owner 
to come and receive his portion. In various Melanosian islands, 
when the name is pronounced, the chief mourner with soma 
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of the fowl In hla hand Mays »-xj)ri!asly, ‘This is fur you,’ ami 
throws or puts it asitlw for tiie de< i.‘ased ((JudriiiKton, 271, 
‘28‘2, 2St). Anioiij; the CUiitiyai or (^iiiriyiinjfwf, on the /iutubesi, 
a portion of tho drink and tJ>u blood of the slautyhien-d 
fiheep are poured Into tlio j^rave, through a liolo luado for the 
purpose (>/AI xxiii. 421). The Vedilas make an offering to 
the newly dea<l, and afterwards consume it themselves (Itep. 
Oi^ord Cling, flint. Jtel. i. 02). On some of the Moluccas the 
soul after burial is believed to haunt the iiei^hiHmrhood of 
the house. On tho fifth clay a wooden imago of the deceased is 
prepared, the soul is enU*;ed into it, and a meal of rice, pork, 
ami chicken is presented. Tho mouth of the imago is claul)e<l 
W'ith some of the food, and tho deceased is addressed: *£at, 
drink, and watch over us, that no sickness arise.* After the 
dece.'ised has finished, the feast of tlie survivors begins, and 
iasfiM all night (Kiedel, :iik}). It is nut <|uite clear from the 
re|K>rt whether they partake of the identiml food that has been 
placed before the imago ; but probably they do. The ChereiniHS, 
on the fortieth day, go to tho cemetery to invite tho dead man 
to Join tlio feast and to bring him hack. In one district one of 
tho convives inipersonates him dressed In his best clothes, lie 
is seated in tlio place of honour, and is treated as tho master; 
the widow of tho deceased widresses him as hushaml, tho 
children as father. All night he eats, drinks, and dances with 
tho rest, fn tho intervals of the dances he relates his life in 
tho other world and his pleasure nt meeting again those who 
have predec.eaHcd him ; he begs them not to sorrow on his 
aix;ount — rather let them oftener repeat the fea.st of com- 
memoration (Smirnov, 1. 14:{). So, the Kols of Chuta Nagpur 
provide a meal in the dr*ad man’s lionse, t.o wliich they summon 
a man from the Mahuli, a neighbouring inongrtd trilte with 
whom they never otherwise eat. lie comes to tlie bampiet, 
and there represents the deceaseil. Until he has clone this, no 
meal <an bo eaten in (ho house. When the meal is finislied he 
defiurts, and the liotise is thenceforward juire, and no longer 
hauiitecf by tho deaci man (Hahn, Kolnminsiim, 84). There is 
a similar ])ructice among some of (he North American tribes 
(M. A. Owen, t'olkl. of Mnsquakie Indians, Lond. 11)04, p. 83). 

The ritual character of tho meal is romleretl 
ohviotis also by tho fact that very often it coii- 
nihis, wholly or in part, of a s[mcial kind of food. 
Vulso was jnirtaken of hy th(3 Homans, and it 
iij^ures nrominently in the fum'ral feasts of many 
parts or modorn iduoiio. Cakes and biscuits of 
various kinds are also usesd, front Wales to the 
Vol;,ui and the (Ireok islands. Tt is ])robablo that 
this ritual food rcj»ros(*nts the llcsh of the coriwo, 
and is a lon;(-dc.scomhHl relic of fnnoral cannibal- 
ism. Tho Ahh6 Dubois, dcscribin;'' tlie coremonios 
attcudirm tho cremation of tho kin)^ of Tanjoro, 
who died in bSOl, and two of his wives, inform.s 
u.s that some of the hones which Inul escaped com- 
jdote d<istruction worct f^round to powder, mixed 
with boiled rice, ami tiaton by twelve Hrahmans. 
The ohjoc-t of this rite was the expiation of the 
sins of the doecas(Ml ; for tlios*? sins, accorditi«^ to 
j)oimlar ojjinioii, wort; Iraiismittod into the bodies 
of those who ate the ashes ( Dubois-Heauc.hamp, 
30(1). This is precisely i)aiallel to the old Welsh 
custom of ‘sin-eating, whereby, when the cor])8o 
was brou}.?ht out of the house and laid on the bier, 
a man was found whoso profession it was to per- 
form the ceremony. A loaf of bread was banded 
to him over the coiiise beforti the funeral procession 
started, and a inazar-howl full of beer with a piece 
of money (in John Aubrey’s time si.vpence), ‘in 
consideration whereof he tookc upon him {ipso 
facto) all the Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed 
him (or her) f nun walking after they were dead’ 
(Aubrey, licynalnes, ed. 1S8 1 , p. 3.5). In tho Havarian 
lli^hlands a din'ereiit internretation was put upon 
a similar ju actice. Fonm'rly, w hen ( ho corpse had 
been laid on the bier and the room carefully washed 
ami cleaned, the housewife jnepared the Lc.ichtm- 
niuleln, or corpse - cakes. llavin^^ kncmled the 
doujgh, she placed it to rise on the deiul Ixsly 
before, l^akin/,^ Cakes so prepared were believed 
to contain the virtu( 3 s and ailvantages of the de- 
partcil, and to transmit to the kinsmen who eon- 
sumod them his liviim .streii;;lb, which thn.s wa.s 
retained witliin the kin {Am Urquell, ii. 101). 
lVrha]>s w(^ may interprt't in tho .sumo way an 
obscure rile at the funeral feast of the Man COc 
in loi\n;kiu);. liefoie the meal Imj^iii.s, the priest 
presents to iiU the relatives in turn a luece of 
ilesli to be smelt. At the meal each of tho guests 


receives a piece of llcsh, and the priest is paid with 
a leg of pork (lamet, 245). 

Similarly, in a M.S of the iHth cent., preserved in tho British 
MuHeum, it is related of the tribes about Delagoa Bay that they 
‘generally kill noiiie beast hi proportion to tho ability of the 
deceased, and, digging a round hole, they lay the deceased at 
his full length ; when, oueniug the heust, they take out the 
paun<‘h yet reeking, and lay it upon the face of tho dcceastn], 
and, after dancing round the corpse, tear this paunch to pieces 
and tumultuously eat it. This done, they bend tho corpse round 
while warm and lay him in the hole, ca8tin(i( in soino part of 
tho guts [of the slaughtered beast], and closing the lioic U|^ ; 
ending this odd funeral with dancing* {Hec. s.E, Africa, li. 
ri«»«j4flo). 

Kitual food with another meaning is found 
among tho Hagamla, wliere fowls are, as a rule, 
tabu to women. The reason they assign for this 
tabu is that death came into tho world by tho 
disoliedienee of a woman, who insisted on re- 
turning to heavmi for food for a fowl (see § 11.). 
But at the death of a man a fowl is cooked, and 
each of his widows cats of it prior to the distribu- 
tion of his widows and eil’ecls {JAI xxxii. 48). 

The di.stiihutiou of articles of food to persons, 
wliether relatives, friends, or tlie poor, who do not 
share in a formal meal is an extension of tho 
feast. 

In .Sardinia, on the seventh or ninth day after death savoury 
(‘jikea are prej^arod and sent hot from the oven to all the rela- 
tives and TH'ighbunrs, and to all who have Joined in the funeral 
ceremonies; but the funeral supper is confined to tho Im- 
mediate family {liiinsta 'IVad. Cop. Ital. i. 11893] 9f»9). At 
Gainsborough, penny loaves used to bo given away at funerals 
to all who asked for them {Ant. xxxl. 831). In Bulgaria the 
villagers ;bring fruit for the departed, or for the previoinily 
dead, and it is distributed among the children at the funer^ 
(Strauss, 44(»)- Among the Uriyas, on the death of a rich man, 
copper coins and fried rice are scattered as the funeral pro- 
cession passes (Rice, .^6). On the Island of Muhuiag a heap of 
food is piled up close to the platform on which the body 
lies, anil afterwards divided among those present. Again, 
a few days afU'rwards, when the skull has been reinoveil 
and cleaned and is lianded over to the relatives, another 
quantity of food is provided by the niourners, and distributed 
to those who have assisted at the funeral. In both casus 
it seems to ho consumed at home {Torres Str. lUp. v. 250, 2.51). 

The money doles given tt> the poor in our own 
country are jirohahly a commutation of the dis- 
tribution of food (.see fband and Kllis, ii. 192). 
Tho analogous customs in India and oJscw’hero 
may ho set down to tlie same cause. Doubtless, 
however, all have been all’eeted bjy^ eceloHiastical 
influences. Tho fact tliat tho gifts frequently 
include lavish doles and entertainments to ccelesl- 
astics, both in lOuropo and in Asia, is evidence very 
difficult to gainsay. 

Often the feast is merely a farewell banquet — a 
Hcnd-olf of one who i.s unwilling to go — at the 
termination of wdiich tlie deceased is formally but 
firmly shown the door. 

Thus about Kunigsberg, in I’rnsslu, a place is set for the deaf! 
man at the feast. In order t liat he may share it, ; and, when it is 
over, the bearers open all doors, that the ghost may dei»art 
{Am IfrtjiwU, ii. 8n). Tho ancient Prussians used to drive 
tho ghost out, saying : ‘Be off I you have oaten and drunk ’ 
(Tctaner, 23). Amouf( some of the Bra/.ilian tribes, at the 
end of the. feast, tho widow, accompanied by tho other women, 
and weeping, used ceremoniously to thank t ho men for their 
presence and help, and in the name of the deceased to call 
for a i)arting drink, that ho might forthwith enter on his 
Journey ; for he coiihl not set out while his friends tarried 
with him (Int. Arcti, xiil., Suppl. 11‘2). The Tarahuniarus of 
Mexico hold three feast, s for a man, hut four for a woman 
(see g XVIII,). Those begin witiiin a fortnight after the death 
and are increasingly elaborate, each lasting a day and a night. 
All the mourniTM talk to the departed, llels told to take away 
all they have given him, anci not to come and disturb tho 
survivors. The second feast is given half a year after tho first, 
t he thin! and largest lat^ir still. 1'he sacred cActns, hikulij is 
thought to ho very jiow'erlul in chasing away the dead, driving 
them to the end of the world, where they Join the other 
departed. Hence it is steeped in water and the water sprinkled 
over the people ; and ft -dancing and singing nlw.ay8 play a 
pruiniiient part In all fcsUvilies. At tlM’so feasts for tho deat] 
other tiaiices also take place ; tesvino, the national stimulant^ is 
drunk ; and the survivors drink with the dea<l. At the third 
feast a lat^e earthen bowl full of water is the subject of a 
ceremony by the shaman, nt which ha finally lifts it up and 
tlirows it in the air. It falls shattered to pieces, and the peonle 
daiK^e and trample on the (raipnonts. The function concludes 
with races by the young people. * The men have their ball, and 
08 they run they scatter ashes to the four cardinal points to 
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cover the tracks of tho dead. They return rcjoleliij^, inanifost- 
injf their delight by throwing up their hlanket.**, tunirs, and 
halH, bcoaune now the ilead ih at last ehased off.’ Not until 
afU-r tho last fum tion will a widower or a widow marry :u^:iin, 
'being more afraid of tho ilead than are other relatives’ 
(liUinholtz, Unknown Mexim, i. :iS‘l If.). 

Elsewliero tho motive is to 1)0 tlio rest 

or tlio liai)i)inos.s of tho <lccoasc<l — often, liowover, 
with Hoiiiewhat more than a hint at the benelit of 
the survivors. 

Thus, among tho TJulgarians of Hungary, before the burial 
a meal takes place, at which every one receives a loaf of bread 
and a taper wound with a cloth. The tai)er8 are kindled in the 
house, and then extinguished. Tlio bread is then eaten, and it 
is believed that the soul is now saved. In a room adjoining that 
where tho corpse is being wakc<l anotlior meal goes forward, 
* for tho well-being of those who are left behind and tliat he may 
slumber for ever ’ xo. 140). The Igorot dead in Luzon 

is admonished not to I'oine and make the survivors sie.k, but to 
protei^t tliem from otluT a nifo (innm‘s)\ he is reminded that, 
when they make a feast ami invite him, they want liim to come, 
but that,' if another atu7o kills off all liis relatives, there will lie 
no more houses for him liO enter for feasts. The Igorot are 
very fond of feasts ; it is assumed that death makes no difference 
in tills respect : consequently this last argument is considered 
very weighty (Jenks, 79). Among the Yakuts tlie horses or 
c-attlo killed for the feast are ridden or driven by the dead to 
the other world, ami so add to his comfort or his Btato(RUJt 
xlvi. tioy). The Ilarotst! take the same view. They no longer 
kill slaves, hut they kill and eut the oxen, which wilt secure 
to the dead a favoiirablo r(>ception at the hands of ids aniK^stors 
(l)i''giiin, Lea Ma-llotse, 11(1). So, again, the Melanesian popu- 
lation of Aurora tldnk that, if they do not kill many pigs, ‘the 
dead man has no proper existence, hut iutng.s on tangled 
creepers, and to hang on creepers they think a itdserahlo 
thing. That is the real reason wliy tliey kill pigs for a man 
who has filed ; there is no other reason for it but tliat.’ Tho 
deceased and tlio ghosts of others \nIio luive previously died 
are believed to come back to earth to attend his funeral feast 
(Codrington, ‘2&2, o^uoting a native account). In Angola it is 
held that the comVition of the dead in the other worbl will 
depend ujion the amount of food and drink consumed in their 
tamhi, or mourning, which lasts from ono t-o four weeks ; and 
during that miriod wailings alteniatc with hiasting and merry- 
making (JAFL\x. 1(1). The suniu idea may perliaps underlie 
the pathetic Silesian custom of adorning the house with gar- 
lands and green houghs at the funeral of an niimarried, especi- 
ally of A betrothed, person, and of rendering tho funeral meal 
a complete marriage-feast, to which others than tho immediate 
relatives, raournor.s, and bearers are invited (XVV hi. lf»2). 
Sometimes a more direct spiritual and nnselfl.sh motive is 
expressed. In Ihilgaria at the meal taken before the funeral, 
every one, before drinking, pours a few drons of wine on tho 
ground before tho corpse »n<l says; ‘Go(l forgive tho sins 
of N.N.' After the burial the priest incenses the room, and 
then tAkes his place at the top of the table, saying; ‘Ood 
forgive N.N.' During tho meal, as the guestA sit round the 
table, ho from time to time says ; ‘ Kat and drink and say 
“(Jo(l forgive N.N.'"; and the guests accordingly resiHnid in 
chorus (Struusz, 450, 451). Ho, in tho Lehurion, among tho 
Christian population, a ritual food of boiled wheat, flavoured 
with spices, almonds, hazel-nuts, walnuts, or pine-see<l, is 
ilistributed among the relatives, and especially to priests, often 
at the exit door of the church. As they take it In passing, they 
say: ‘May (Io<i bless him for whom we eat tills now.’ 'rho 
same formula is use<l when it is oaten in tho house of mourning 
{FL ix. IS). 

XVI. Funeral games and dances. — Fnnoral 
ganiGH, familiar Id us in classic literature, are of 
very wide distribution. They cannot be senarateti 
from dances, for tliere is no hard and fast line be- 
tween the two. Many danre.s are mimic contests, 
and the ceremonies are liy some observers reported 
as dances and by others as games. Wliether dance.s 
or games, however, it would appear that the object 
is the same, viz. to drive away either the dead or the 
evil spirits to whose influence death is due, and to 
free the living from the resulting fear— a purpose 
which in process of de(uiy first becomes divination 
as to tho state of the deeca.scd, and then is 
ftX])lainod more simply as for tho mere amnsement 
of tho dcceascil or tho survivors. Naturally this 
object is not chuir in <*,very reported instance. 
InsuHicient attention on the part <d the reporter is 
sometimes the reason for this ; but perhaps oiiite 
as often the <lecay of tho e«*remonics thom«cives, 
and tho loss by those who pnudise them of their 
real moaning, are as much to hhime. 

Among the Ihmgo of the Egyptian Sudan a 
large heap of stones is erected over a grave, and 
upon it a iinmbor of votive poles are erected, 
adorned with notediea and incisions, with their 


forked tops made to resemble Imrns. The nu'an- 
ing of these poles or stakes is said to have passeil 
from the memory of tho inhahitanls ; at all events 
Schweinfurth {Heart af Africa ^ I.oud. 1S71, i. 3t)t), 
during his tw elve months’ stay in the country, faiksl 
fo obtain any iiifoniiatioii on tho subject. How- 
ever, there is no doubt as to what is done. Tho 
entire village takes part in tho digging of the grave, 
in covering it, and in planting (he votive poles ; 
ami, when this is linishod, they all equally shoot 
at the poles with arrows, which are loft where they 
.strike. The Yamldis of Southern Tmlia perform, on 
the sixtoenth or some later day after d<!af h, a cere- 
mony called pc.ddadhhtmu. A handful of trlay is 
smieeziul into a conical mass rejucsmif ing tho .soul 
of tho ilcceased, and stnt'k up on a jilatform, where 
tho eldest son spreads c.ookcil rice hehiro if., lights 
a lamp, and burns incense. It. is then taken with 
tho rest of tho cooked rice to a tank, 'riiero the 
recumbent effigy of a man is made close to the 
water with tho feet to tin*, north. This effigy is 
anointed with shikai (fruit of flu; Acacia, conclnna) 
and red powder. 'I'he conical image is s(d up at 
its luuul ; the rice, made into four balls, is jilaced 
near its hands and feet, together with betel and 
money, and tho son salutes it. Tlioagmiles then 
scat themselves in a row between the cfligy and 
tho water, with their hands Ixdiind tln-ir hacks so 
as to reach it. In this way they slowly move it 
towards tho water, into which it finally falls and 
hecomes disintegrafed (Thurston, vii. 4‘.iS). These 
two customs of widely difl’ering peoples arc mani- 
festly directcul against the ilcccased, 

A Sioux praetieo known as tlie ‘ ghost-gamble’ 
iresoTifs the deceased as engaged in tlio c<}n(esf. 
lis (dli'cts are divided into many small piles. A 
man is selected to represent the gliost, and he plays 
for llicHo piles of goods against all the of her phiytus. 
Tho playing is with wild ]>lum-stoiies, which arc 
marked like duio. When the dccenseil is a innn, 
only men jilay ; when a woman, only women [day 
{I lUiHW 105). Of tho re.'il meaning of a eoii- 
test of this kind we get a glimji-so in tho cn.stom 
of tho llulgarians of Hungary, wlio while away 
tho tedi<iiis iiours of tho wake with games, among 
others with e.nrd -playing to divine whelher tho 
.soul of tho depjirled is saved or not. At an earlier 
stage it prohably tlid not merely divine, hut 
determinod, the fate of tho soul, or its ndations 
with the survivors (fr7o/o/.s\ xc. l lU). In tho south 
of Ireland, formerly, on a similar oeeasion songs 
and stories, blindman’s Imll, hunt the slipper, and 
dancing were among tho amnscmeTils. Wo are 
told also that ‘ four or five young num will some- 
times, for the diversion ot tho party, lihurkcn 
their faces and go through a regular series of 
gestures with slicks, not iinliko those of the English 
morris-dancers.’ 'I'liis di.sgiiise and these evolutions 
ill the presence or iminediate rieiglibouihood of tho 
corpse, there can bo little doubt, were mon* than 
mere diversion, romp.arison with other customs 
suggests that tlie phiyms represented supernatural 
p(?rs(mage.s— gliosis or devils (Croki?r, Jie.sc.arc/ie.'f, 
170). 

'I’his is certainly the ease with savage ihinces in 
which m.T.skeiI and disguised figures ajipear. 'I’lie 
assumption of tho disgiii.se is, according to the 
almost univers:il view of savage pooph*s, enengh fo 
caiiBO tho performer not merely to repn^senf., Imt 
actually to he for Ihc time, the .sup<‘rna!ural being 
represented ; and the appearance of .such ligurcH is 
quite common at ileath-([ance,s. 

Thus in the w«!Hlcrti islniufs of Torres Straits the performers 
personify the Klioslsof persons rforntly d«*ad, ami they infmfc 
in the iIbticc the eharaoteristic and .'Witioim of t he persons 
BO personiflod. ‘The idea,’ writes lladdon, ' evidently was to 
coiivi-y to the inourtu'rs the assurance that the {{host was allvu 
and that in tlu; person of tho dancer he visitoil his friends ; the 
assurance of his life after death comforted tho bereaved ones ’ 
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(Turret Str. Hep. v. 250). In conforniityj probably, with this 
objeot, a htifToon Ls provided, also diH'^idHC'd, whoso nritics as 
he follows the other performers are provoeativo of mirth, lint 
the objeet is not the s;une in all savu^^e cteath-<tatiocs. Ainont? 
the Bataks the dunce seeiiiM to be performed by the guru alone. 
The guru in smsh case.s is a woman ; it is her biiainess to pro- 
ioet the livinjr u^^uinst (ghosts. Mbu dances both before and 
after the burial. As tbe v^rave is filled in, she lays abotit her 
with a stick, not, however, to drive away the ghost, but the 
souls of living persons- obviously to prevent their getting into 
the grave, or into the undesirable society of the dcad(.<4iflK 
vii. 6(13)- 

Among the Beni Amor of AbyRsinia, in roite of Isl&m, women 
occupy a privileged and almoMt a snororl iMsition. It is the 
womoti who ]>erform the funeral -rlance ; and one of the sisters 
of the deceuKud, having dressed her hair in maaculino fashion, 
Kirades with his swont and shield w’hllo his praise is sung 
Miinr.inger, 327). Tlio sex of the ])ertormtirs renders it probable 
that the object of the dance is ivrophy lactic, and the ap{>earanco 
of a }H.>rsomflcatioii of the deceased Is intendeil to do more than 
give assurance to the relatives of his continued life : it is to mollify 
him by singing hi.s praise, so that he may <lo no harm to the 
survivors. So to ward off evil influences (probably to drive 
away the ghost) is the object of the d.ance practised by the 
Dainarna and ]>erformed backwanl an<l forward over the grave 
(Kidd, Knit. Kajir^ 251). On the burial of a chief among the 
Ihouzo on the Niger the last ceremony is called i kmi uta, 
‘bending the iKivv.' The young men, c^hid in short drawers and 
wearing caps of monko^'-skin, scour the town, brandishing 
shields and cnt.loHSes, ns it they were starting on a warlike 
expedition. With an urgent air and panting as they go they 
utter a ferocious (‘liuut. Advancing in serried ranks they 
bnarulish tbe ciitlasHes over one another’s heads, an<l the clash 
of the weapons is bearfl from afar. From time to lime they 
Htrik(> their sbieMs and leap to right and left as they chase the 
evil spirits befon? tbeiii {Anthriypus, ii. 105). 

But tliero is another kind of dance sometimes 

I ierformed on the.se occa.sions, of which avo have 
lad a «{limpse in some of the forcKoin;'— the comic 
or biu losquc. 

Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco a woman who 
has lost a child joins in .a procession in circuit rouml a Are made 
outside t he house. Young men appear dressed ui> os dragon- 
flies, and ‘ flit to and fro, provoking laughter by their antics an<l 
the capital imitation of the insect they present’ (Orubb, 45). 
Wu are not told ln'ro the nature of f he pranks played ; but In 
many i^os they are certainly of a priapic and wiiat we should 
('all obscene cliaraeter. The description of the funeral of a king 
of Ijoango in the ninth dtK^ade of tho istli century rei>orls 
uerfori nances of this kind carried out by players who wore clad 
in feathers and masked with thu heads of sjvoonbills. Siuiilar 
dances are performed on tho island of Yap on various (not 
nocessarily fuin^rul) occasions, especially on tbe death of a young 
girl {GlobuH, Ixxxvi. [1004] 301); and in tlu^ Aaru Archipelago 
they are presented at tho termination of tlio mourning, as 
an intimation to tho widow that she is now at lilierly to 
marry .Hgain, and as an incitement to her to do so (RicHlel, 2(1S). 

Jfc was Hiich a dance as Mils that waa imputed by 
lojjond to Baubo wlien Demetcr waa pluiij^ed in 
j'rief for tlie los.s of Kore ; and W'o may conjecture 
that it wiLs ail archaic Greek funeral rite. Its 
moaning probaldy was to drive aw'ay death, evil 
spirits, and mourning by the oxhihition of the 
instniiiuMits of lib',, which arc widely used as 
amiilcl.s, and of tlio process of reproduction. It 
was not that tlu'se called up ploasurahlo thoughts 
and incinories, and thus operateil to banish tho 
unph^asant ami sorrowful thouc^hts. They had a 
ina;(i(!al force of their otvn thatcou(|ucred death and 
evil. But the Imrlcscjue nature of the dance, if not 
obvious from its inception, must have tended to 
f'row, because it was meant to relievo sorrow as well 
as to expel diMith. Any burle.sque, therefore, that 
produced lan;^hler would be dragged in to assist, 
with tho natural ro.sult that among many peoples 
the priapic ceremonies were gradually for^jotteii 
and entirely superseded by merely comic antics, or 
(‘.eased at any rate to play more than a subordinate 
part in funeral cemnonios. 

XVIT. Mourning.— Ueferonce has already been 
frequently made to tho state of tabu induced by 
the o(;currenco of a d(*ath. It remains to consider 
a little more closely tbe elfect upon survivors con- 
noctc'd with the deceased by neighbourhood or 
kinship. 

Th(‘ whole village or settlement is in tho low’er 
cuUurij (»ften atlainted by the oetuirrenco of a 
among the Katlirs of South 
Africa luvs already (§ VI. 9) been mentioned, and 


it may stand as a typo of many others. But it is 
more particularly tln^ near relatives and those who 
iiavo been brought into contact with the corpse 
who are atlected by the death-pollution, most of 
all the widow or widower. Moreover, the period 
of mourning, and therefore of tabu, varies among 
ditierent peoj)les, and ac.cMnding to the relationship 
of the mourners to tho dciceasiid, or his rank, from 
a few days to many months and even years, 

I. Practices.-- 

On TcrIo Island, off tho coast of New Guinea, death lays tho 
whole Muttleinent under tabu. Dancing ia forbidden, and no 
traveller may enter. A (ureuitous path munt bo taken through 
the Murrounding bush in silence (Ohaliiiers, 41). Among tne 
Manganja, on the occurrence of a death, strict continence ia 
rc(|uire(l of tho chief iiiourners and the elders of the village 
(Rattray, 95). On the island of Aurora tho wives and parents 
of the deceased abstain from going out as usual for a hundred 
days. The restriction la partic.ularly sovoro on female mourners, 
who are forbidclen to go into tho open ; their faces m.ay not be 
seen ; they stay indoors and in the dark, and cover thumselvea 
with a large mat reaching to the ground. The widow, how- 
ever, goes out thus covered morning and evening to weep at 
the grave. All who are in mourning refrain from certain hjod ; 
the uumediate relatives may not eat any cultivated food. They 
ore restricted to gigantic^ caladiiim, liread- fruit, (!o(X)-nuts, 
iiiallow, and other things which must he sought in the bush 
where they grow wild. A cord ia worn round tho neck to 
indicAto mourning and absiinenco from ‘good food* (rkulrliig- 
ton, 281). In tho Nlcolwir Islands the mourning begins from 
the feast at tho grave ‘ in tho presencM) of the dead.' Two 
degrees of mourning aro distinguished : tiio lighter, in which 
all relations and friends abstain until tho t4>rch-fea8t, three 
months later, from singing, gambling, dancing, adornment of 
tho person, and in the house of mourning from certain food; 
and the deeper, which concerns the immediate relations 
(especially tlio husband or wife), and extends over a longer 
period until the great feast of the dead, and in which, in addi- 
tion to avoiding tho enjoyments Just mentioned, they must 
abstain from certain foods, from smoking and betcl-chewMng 
{int. Arch. vi. 25). Tho ancient Hurons likewise observed two 
degrees of mourning : the greater lasted for ten days. During 
that time the mourners remaimMl lying on their mats with their 
faces to the earth without speaking, and replying with no more 
than a simple exclamation to those who came to visit them 
They went out only at night for netwssary puriJoses ; they did 
not warm themselveH in the winter, or eat warm food. A lock 
was out from the bimk of the head os a sign of tho deepest 
sorrow. The lesser mourning lu.Hti‘d all the ^yeur. Visiting was 
permitted during this periisl, hut no salutations, nor the greas- 
ing of tho hair. But women, although they might neither do 
these things nor go to a feasit, might order tlieir daughters 
to do either. Neither wife nor husband married again during 
the year, ‘else they would (muse themselves to be talked 
about In the country' translating Jesuit Hel.). 

Among the Arawaksol South America the nearest relations of 
the deceased cut his widows' hair short, and tho widow’s laid 
.aside their clothing. Home months later a drinking-feiuit w'as 
hold, at which all the men of the village a.asenihled and 
s(X)urged one another with whips made of the flhres of a 
climbing plant, until the blood ran in streams, and 8tri)>s of 
skin and muscle hung down. Those who nariicipated often 
died of their wounds {Ini. Arch, xiii., Huppi. 77, 71). Among 
the f/liarruas the widow and the married daughters and sisters 
of a man eocli out a finger- Joint off and intuct other wounds 
on themselves. They also remain shut up alone in their dwell- 
ings fur tw'o full months, fasting and lamenting. The husband, 
on the other hand, does not mourn for his wife, nor the father 
for his child. (Irown-up Rons, however, remain for two days 
entirely naked in their huts, and almost without food. Then, 
having suffered the infliction of certain painful wounds on tho 
anil, Uiu mourner goes forth (piite nuked into the wilderness, 
where ho rests all night up to tlm breast in a hole previously 
dug in the earth, over which he builds himself a little hut, and 
stays there for two days without eating or drinking. On tho 
third day his friends bring him food and lay it down, hostiuilng 
away without speaking a word. It is only after tho expiration 
of ten or twelve days that ho may return to tho village {Int. 
Arch. xUi.,SuppI. 72). 

In Bouth America, as in many other places, the women especi- 
ally w'ere made to bear the weight of tho mourning ohsc’rvances. 
In Guiana, mourners laid aside all clothing and luloriimentR 
(among some tribes oven the women went stark naki»d) 
and relired into solitude. The women in particular cqn(;ealed 
themselves, and ventured out only early in the morning and 
late In the evening to weep at tho grave. Among the Mhayas 
and Quaycuru tho women and slaves were forbidden to speak 
for throe or four months. Among the former they were allowed 
only a vegetable diet; among the latter general fasting and 
abstinence were tho rule on tho death of a chief {ib. 73, 76, 7fl). 
Tho Warramunga women in Central Australia fight with one 
another and cut one another’s scalps ; and all who stand in 
any near n'latlon to the deceased, reckoned according to the 
classiflcAtory system, cut their own scalps open with yam- 
sticks besides, the actual widows even searing the wound wilh 
a red-hot flre-stlok. A strict ban of silence is .also Imiiosod on 
women who reckon a« wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, or 
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inotherB-iii-Iaw of the dcceatiod. They are not releastsl from 
this ban until the linal niourning c;ir» inonieH ha\e been eom- 
pletely enacted -a period \vhl<-h may cover one or e\en two 
years (SiMunier-Oilleu^*, r»21, 52f)). Among the Kwhe of Togo- 
Und the mourning lasts (or six moiiUis, llmt being the time 
t^en by the dcceaseil to reac:b the kingdom of tlui ikud. lie 
is buried liencath the hut j and (or the first six weeks of nionrn* 
ing a widow must remain in the same hub concealed, otdy 
leaving it to bathe and (or other absolutely nect'ssary purposes. 
When she goes out she goes ontirely naked, with bowed bead, 
eyes bent down, and arms crossed over her breast, * that no 
mi 8 <‘hief may befall her from the dead man.' In fact, she 
has imthin^ so much to fear as the deceased. She carries a 
oluh to drive him away, for he may wish to renew marital 
relations with her, ana that would he death. For greater 
security she sleeps upon the club. She niiist not answer any 
call. Means, Hesh, fish, palin-wino, Bn<l niin arc forl)iddon to her: 
and the foo<l and drink that she is allowed must be sprinklca 
with ashes, to prevent her deoeoeed hiiMbimd from sharing the 
meal, in whicli case she would die. My way of further pro- 
tection, on the charcoal tiro that burns by night in the hut she 
strews a fiowder consistliig of popperinint-Ieaves <lried and 
rubbed down, mingled with rod pepper. Tiiis produces a 
smoke siudi us tlie nea<l man is luituratly averse to encounter- 
ing. A man nmlergocs similar seclusion on the <lcath of his 
wnc, but only for seven or eight days. In Agu 6 the widows 
are not let out of the dead-hut until ufU*r six months ; and even 
then they must submit to tedious purification ceremonies 
before they are tiuito free {Glnhtix, Ixxii. 22, ixxxi. 15)0). 

Among the Matse tribe of Kwhe the mourning for the oldest 
man or woman in the family lasts from five to seven months, 
for others one to two inoiiths. The entire iktukI docs not last 
beyond a year, unless in case of mourning by a mihmisc who 
lived hanpily with the <lcceascd, and who may choose Ui mourn 
for arujther year. For a widow the restrit'tioiis are very severe. 
Hhe must sleep on the mat on W’hi<di (lie deceased lay until his 
burial ; she must remain in a dark purl of tlie hut ; instead of on 
a stool she must sit on a sUinu ; Uiu clothing must he made of 
similar stuff that iu which the c.orpsc w'us iniried ; she may not 
put on any other clothes at midday or evening ; she may greet 
nolHsIy ; she may talk with nobody ; sho may not walk through 
thu main street of the village ; if she bus <s;caNton to go to see 
any one she must steal round by a path on Uie outskirts of 
the village ; she must stay in the hut , and is nob allowed to 
leave it often ; when she goes out she must put a mai/e-<*oh (V) 
between her toes ; lastly, if shu lias things to sell shu muHt 
not baggie over the price, for if the wares sliy has for sale 
remain on her hands it will be unlucky, and, when her inoiirii- 
ing comes to an luid and she wants to sell anything, nobody 
will buy. It is said that if a widow omi(.s to observe all these 
I'UMtonia strictly the mourning will stic’lc to her and eat her up, 
with the conHe<|uciice that she will go crazy and never cease 
chattering. A prospe<!t h<i terrifying causes the tabus to he 
strictly ohservod (Spieth, 754). 

We have referred in an curlier section (5 VI. 9 ) to the re- 
strictions on cultivation, hunting, and other kinds of latiour. 

In Europe, death tabus have been and still are practisetl. 
Among the ancient Homans the touching of the corjise entaileil 
pollution, and the near relatives and the house itself were 
dueiiicd im])ure, retpdrlng ceremonies of purification. In the 
south of Italy in modern times the impurity is not sueh as to 
prevent friends from ]»aying visits of condolence, wldtdi iiidee<l 
they are reqnireil by eti<iuetto to ilo. Mut they must he 
roceivc«I by the mourners seated on the bare flcMjr. No lire 
can bo lighted in the house for several da} a; hence the 
mourners aro dependent on their (rieiwls for fooil. A lamp, 
however, Is kept alight in the death chamber, probably for 
reasona already itonsidered. The men <lo not shave their 
beards for a month (Uumage, h/ookn and By-xvays of Italy, 
Liverpool, 18(W, p. 72). In Malta no fire used to he lighUsl for 
three days ; when dinner was kindly sent by some relative or 
Mond. the mourners ate it sitting cross-legged on the Ho<»r : they 
were debarred from the ordinary uso of the funiiture. Women 
were secludecl in the house for forty tlays, hut men went out 
on the seventh day with their faces unshaven (Dusuttil, //efi- 
day Cxistoxn^ in Utalla, 131). In ancient Athens all relatives 
who were reckontMl within the ayxi<rTrin. were affected by tin* 
defilement of f'nrrying out a corpse and assisting at a funeral ; 
and after the funeral the house could not be entiTed N.'i\e Ijy 
those naturally thus iv>llnted, at any rate not by any woman 
(Sechohm, Or. Tribal Sac.. fiOtnl. 185)5, n. 70), Although this 
particular prohibition docs not seem t-o 00 observed in fi'reece 
now, there are others pointing to the same region of nlcas. 
After a flcath the house is kept iinswept for three days, and it 
is imperative that the broom then used he burnt iniuiedinlel}'. 
The men allow the Isard to grow ; and during mourning the 
sweetmeats usually broiiglit in lieforo the coffee to entertain 
visitors are omitted. In Mainu the men scratch their faces 
with their nails, and the woineii cut off locks of hair to fling 
into the grave. In Northern Greece tho women dress in wdiite 
and keep the head uncovered, with tlie hair hanging down 
(U(^d, 125). In Bulgaria, on returning from the funeral and 
before the funeral meal is s«*t, tho chips caused in making tho 
coffin are collected and burnt, iu order t<i burn the sickness 
remaining in tlie house a ceremony of nurification. For forty 
days the men neither shavo nor cut tlieir hair ; tho women 
neither oil their hair nor dance the Iloro for a year. Before 
tho burial and tho day after it no one in the house works, on 
IHirll of having chappwl hands (Strausz, 4ril, 452). In various 

E arts of Germany nothing must lie li:nt or given out of the 
ouso lieforo the funeral, and only the most necessary work 


must be done. For some time after the funeral Ihcrc nm^t ho 
110 wasliing in the house, and the mouruing clotlii s imi^l 
he changed on a Sunday (Wtittkc-l, llil, 4i;7). In llu- N..rUi 
Hiding of Yorkshire thu fire was put out at the menu m uf 
death and not lighUsi again until the IxkIv was carried terth. 
In Cleveland, however, this seems to have i)ccii disregarded iu 
favour of the requirement to keen a lire lighted for purposes 
referred to above {i X. 6)(GuUrh, /'L Yorkshire, llhJi, p. 3 ou). 

2. (ritrb . — KvorywlHiie iiiourjiinjf i.s lui 

esHMiitiiil |)ari of tlio observances. Primarily it. 
seems ini«*iiiled to distin^'tiish thoso w)io arc under 
the tabu. K()r this reason it is usually tlio reverso 
of the gjirl» of oidinary life. Peoples uho wear 1 li<*ir 
hair lonj' cub or sbaxu it; tbo.^io who habitually 
cut or shave it allow it to ;^row. Tho.se who paint 
omit tlie painting. 'I’liose wlio braid tlieir luiir 
unbind it and wear it loose. Those wlio wear 
clothing go naked, or wear scanty, coarse, or old 
worn-out clothes. Oiiiamcnis are laid aside or 
covered iij). Those \n lio habitually ilress in gay 
clothing nut on colourle.ss— black or white -gar- 
ments. Ainu mourners at a funeral wear their 
coats in.sitlo out or upside down ( lhit< heIor, 100). 
Among the Hangala a man sometimes wears a 
woman’s dress in token of sorrow {JAJ xxxix. 
453). l*eople.s who ordinarily cover tlu*ir liejids 
uncover them, and vu'n vt'rsfi. Women, esp«>cially 
widows, cover themselves witli a v<‘il, and liidij 
in the house- a nraetico iKunling probably to the 
contagiousness or tho tabu. Put mourn ing garl) is 
more than merely distinctive: it is, like other 
mourning riles, intended to express Kymj»;i.thy for 
the deceased and grief at Ids h)ss ; it is intemled 
to cjill forth pity, to avert the susj)icion of foul 
play on the psirt of ttm, mourner, and to di‘pr<5- 
eatc the aiigei ill-humour of tlu5 deccasetl at his 
separation. It lias sometimes been suggest (*d that 
there is a further motive, namely, the desire lo 
escape by means of disguise the persecution <»f the 
deceased. A careful exaudnation fails, liowexer, 
to disclose Hullieient evidenc.e iu fax our of this in- 
terpretation. Ihoteetiou is often licit! to he net'detl ; 
hut it usually takes a dilierent form. 'I’lio ( ’liai rua 
liioiiriicr is armed with a slick, the Mwhe xvitloxv 
with a club. And various other means aro taken 
— Iirc.s or lights, incense and foul smells, exor- 
cism — to drive oil* tho ghost tu* to hold it at arm's 
length. Jn .short, o]>cn xvar rather than guile is 
tho favourite th'hmce. Put so protean are Iniiuim 
motives that it is impossible to aver that iu no 
ca.so is disguise the intention. 

3. DurtdUm . — Tho death of a luemltcr t)f the 
cominuiiily intlicts a xvound not imu'cly on tlie 
individual relatives and hi<‘nils, hut on tlu*. <om- 
munity as a xvhole. His place kiioxxs him no 
more; and time is remdred to lill the vt»id thus 
irreatod and to heal tho wound. .As xxe have seen, 
he is regarded a.H still in a .sense living, and even 
active, though Ids activitaos aro nnca.miy. 'riiey 
are at first likely to cause injury to Hu* survivors, 
from his hcwibhuiuciit and rcsimhucut at being 
cut oir from the relations he has idtlu rto .snsl aim'd 
with tho soiuet y of which Im has been jtarl . The 
eirorts of the survivors Jire, thmefon*, directed to 
soothing 1dm, to guiding Ids footsteps t«) the 
permnneiit liomo of tin; ilead, and smoothing Ids 
reception tluTe. 'I’licn* Im xxill lind those who 
liavo gone before, ho will ho Jidiidtled (o their 
sociedy, tho counterpart iu tin; unseen xvorld »)f 
tho earthly eoinmuidty In; has left. Put the liome 
of tho tloafl and Ids place in it aro not reached all 
at once. Until ho is admit tod, ho i.s not at p<‘aco, 
ami tlio survivors aro .subject to the risk of vi.sits 
from Idrn. Katlier, In; hangs about them. Hie con- 
tagion of death is upon them more or less heavily, 
according as they were more or less nearly eon- 
iioetcd with him in his lifetime, or according to 
the length of time that has ola]>scd since tho 
death. The length of the period of tahu Hms set 
up varies among dilierent peoples. Our records 
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ar« very and aocuraio HlatiHticfl arc not 

available. All that <*an here be done is to note a 
few exaniple.s showinj^ how it is rcekoiusl in some 
typi< al ea.'^es. 

Ill the |{:ibiir An-lii|)(J.iK<> nioiiiiiin;; lants thn n«\t new 
moot*, u»i(l is hr(Mi(;}il to an eiwl l>y liiithjn>; in the sea (Uiedel, 
IKW), Amotijf tile Ijenj^uas of riiraj^uay the relatives out their 
hair, and tlie mourning lasts until it has grown again (Int. 
Arch, xiii., Suppl. 7(>). Among tiie Musquakles it laHtii for 
thirty days. At the end of that time the mournors wash and 

1 >aint Uicmsolves, relin<|ii..diifig the ohi hjrri garments they 
lave hern wearing for whole ones, and a feast is sot. Tho 
doocased is summoned, and a rtqireMOtitative appears, who 
Joins in the festivity. Ho is oalloil tho ‘ giiost-carrior.' When 
sunset is near ho departs toward the west with an escort of 
young im ri. It is believed that he carries the ghost to the 
llapjiy Hunting Ground, and on his return he is called hy the 
name of I ho dead man whom he has represented (Owon, FL 
of Musijiiaku IndiariH, 80). In the New Hebrides the inoiirn- 
ing Ia.stH for lOf) days (Codrington, 281). A year is supposed 
to be the period of mourning among the Agni of Tloould on 
tho Ivory (Joast ; Imt very often it is ruduced to 6 or even 
months, oxeept for the widow.s, who must always mourn the 
full year. Although funeral ceremnnies are proceeding during 
tills periofl, tiie actual hurial may ho fststponed for years ((_5lo7.id 
and Villamur, llfi). In Korea tho length of mourning depends 
on tho degree of kinship. For father, mother, hushand, 
adoptive jiarents, or lirst-norn son, it is 27 months, though 
nominally 3 years ; for relatives under 10 years of age it may 
bo as little as 8 months (./d / xxv. 342). Among the Kwhe tho 
survivors mourn in tiie hut for eight tnouths. A feast is then 
held, the remains of the fcxid when it is finished are thrown 
away, and the inonrmng is over: ‘they say they have to-day 
sent tile dead to iiis lirethren those who liavo gone before’ 
(Hi)ietii, 2.'(8). Among tiie l^ayaks all tiie kindred are ‘ un> 
clean ' for a short period, from 3 to 7 days ; they can pay no 
visits, and are restricted in diet, and so forth. The house also 
is ' unclean.’ Then fowls are slangiitered, the mourners and 
the enl rani’es of tho house are daubed with the hkxsl, and so 
puriHed. Hut for tho immediate relatives— hushand, wife, and 
ehildieu the tabu lasts much longer; nor are they released 
until th(*y have hold tho tiK'ah, or final feast of the dead, which 

S Ives the soul of tiio iloi-eused otlinittance into the city of tho 
ead, and is a costly solemnity to be provided for <mt of his 
estate. During that period they must wear mourning garb, 
and neitiier widow nor widower can marry again : hone© tho 
tiwnh is held as (piickly as possiiilo (/nf. Arch. il. 182). The 
Warramiiiiga mourn until the body has decayed a.vfa,y, and 
left nothing hut hones— a prtKross extending over a year, or 
e\en two years. Thu hones arc then taken down from their 
temporary resling-place in a tree and, with one exception, put 
into an ant-hill as a permanent hurial jilace. The one cxcepUon 
is tliu ratlins of one of the arms. It is brought to the camp, 
wiicre wailing and gashing of the limbs are refloated. After 
certain ccreinonii's the horio is solemnly smashed and the frag- 
ments buried and covered with a stono. As soon as this has 
been done, the spirit of the dead goes back to the camp of 
ancestral spirits of its totem, and there awaits its turn for 
re-im^arnation, Tho mourning is over (Si>encor-Gillc'id», 6:i0flf.). 
AiiKUig the Dieri, who hoM that tho <luc‘eased haunts the grave, 
when his footsteps arc no longer to be traced tho surviving 
BpouHo washes away the oohro from his or her countenance, 
smears it with a fresh mixture of ochre and fat, and is free to 
marry again {Globus, xcvii. [1910] G7). 

4. No mournhuj . — Attention lias been drawn to 
tho common rub*, that the mourning tabus weigh 
more heavily on the women than on tho mon, Tho 
necos.sity of tho labour and vigilance doinandcd 
from the latter for the provision of food, and for 
protection from wild animals and human foes, may 
jirobably form at lca.st an excuse for their com- 
parative exemption. Instances of total exemption 
are not quite unknown. In ancient (Jreece it is 
saiil tho men of Keos wore no mourning garb 
(Uohde, Puf/rhet i. 257 n.); and the same state- 
ment is made of tho inhaliitantH of some of the 
Moluccas (Uicdel, 395). Where there are no 
outward signs there is probably (not certainly) 
no tabu. In tho district of Kita (French Sudan), 
however, we are told, mourning is almost un- 
known for either sex. When a married woman 
dies, her sister is oflcrcd to tho widower, even 
before the funeral is over ; and the widower often 
marries again in eight days, thou^di some wait 
longer— a month or two months ; while others take 
a <‘<mcubiiie at once. If a man dies, his widow 
may marry ns soon as she likes, iinle.ss she is 
nrcgnanl, when she must wait until the child is 
born (Steiumetz, 15f>). In Segiiela, on the Ivory 
Coast, the burial and funeral dance take place the 
same day, and Ihcvo is an emd of tlie matter ; mourn- 


ing is quite unknown (Clozel and Villamur, 337), 
Among tiic Meoof Nortluun Tongking tho funeral 
rites last for three days, during which the only 
sign of mourning is that the hair is untied and 
allowed to hang down uinm the shoulders. 'I’hcre 
are no other mourning customs and apparently no 
tabus. For a day or two some biod is laid on the 
grave for the deceased, and then he is forgotten 
(Liinet, 318). 

XVIII. Purification of house and village. —In 
spit^. of the elaborate precautions to prevent the 
dead man from returning (§§ IX. 5; XI., XII.), he 
is often thought to be present in the <1 welling after 
the actual dispo.sal of tlie corpse (§ XllT.). Accord- 
ingly, either after the Isidy has been removed or 
at the completion of tho ceremonies (which may he 
long subsequent), measures must bo taken 
purify the jilace and remove tho tabu. This is 
accomplished by driving away the ghost. 

At the last of the funeral feasts of tho Tara- 
hurnarcH the deceased, as wx* have seen, is driven 
away. Three feasts are required to get rid of a 
man, hnt four to get rid of a woman, because she 
cannot run so fast, and it is therefore hauler to 
chase her off (Lumholtz, i. 387). Noise is a jiotent 
means of driving away ghosts, and indeed all in- 
convenient and hostile spirits. I‘\)r, though often 
dangerous, they are all foiTunatoly not only easily 
de.ceived, but possessed of very weak nerves. In 
these ceremonies there is often no clear distinction 
ilrawn betw'cen the ditferent kinds of spirits, all 
alike being liable to be blutred and tricked and 
frightened by the same means. It is impossible 
to say whether the guns universally fired in West 
Africa at Negro funerals are directed against the 
ghost or against other spirits. In South America 
tho Macusi lire before the hut in which the corpse 
is lying, to scare off both the ghost ami the evil 
spirit that has caused the deatli [Int, Arch, xiii., 
Suppl. 88). Drums, trumpet s, musical instruments 
of all kinds, shouts, and yells are all very commonly 
employed. Among tho ancient (Ireeks, brass was 
lieaten to drive aw ay spirits (Kohdo, Pst/r/ic, ii. 77). 
In the Tyrol ana])proved method to banish a ghost 
is for tho householder to (iollect his keys and jingle 
them. Ho can thus drive tlie ghost to tho lumndary 
of his property. Over tho boundary, however, ho 
must not step on peril of being torn tc» piei'cs 
(Zingerle, 57). Many of the funeral dances, as 
already mentioned, have the same intent. 

In various jiarU of Europe, eHpeoialb' ainonjf Slav popula- 
tions, tho house Im sulcinnly swept out after the funeral. Among 
the Payaks, after tho iiwah, or final feast of the tlead, the 
priests take a iiesom inadu of tiio leaves of eertalii i>Iuntri, 
moisten it with bloo<I and rice-water, and asperge all who have 
taken part in the feast aiifl everything in the house, ‘ to sweep 
away the jKillutlon.’ The priests then start in iiriMH-Msion for 
the river. As they set out, the others beat the walls and t1o<^r, 
and the priests invite all causes of ill-luck to mount on them ; 
they pretend to totter beneath the weight ; and arrived at the 
river they load little floats with the misfortunes Urns cleared 
out, and send them to the great block ship in tho middle of 
the sen, where tho king of the small pox dwells (//if. Arch. ii. 
201). When a dt-aih among the Thompson Indians of Kritish 
Oolumhia took place in a winter house, it was purified witji 
water in which tobacco and Juniper had been soaked, fresh fir- 
boughs were spread on the floor every mornuig, ami tobacco 
and Juniper placed in various parts of tiie house, but, if more 
than one death took place in the house, or if a death took place 
in a summer house, then tho house was burnt {Jemp Kxpeii. 
i. 881). The ancient Greeks employed black hellebore in the 
puriflcatlon of their houses and nocks (Rohde, ii. 7.3). An * evil 
death ’ requires special ceremonies of purification, as among 
the Ewhc, where the whole village is defiled hy a suieido, ana 
the kindred are callwl upon to pay special compensation for 
the defilement and the risk of drought (Spieth, 274, 270 ; see 
f VII. a (c)). 

XIX. Destruction or abandonment of house and 
property. — Tho purification of houHO and village 
proHupposes a settled life and a certain advance in 
civilization. At a lowxr stratum of culture, where 
the huts are of little value and easily erected, or 
where economic, defensive, or sentimental reasons 
have not as yet rooted the population to one siiot, 
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the house is destroyed or abandoned, or the whole 
settleimnit may bo (jiiittod and a new site chosen. 
In immy of .such cases, it may be noted, thetlceeased 
is citluir buried beneath the hut, or left iinlmried 
within it. 

TJio Australian natives commonly remove the eamp when a 
doatli oeciii’H. Anionic the Itaiitu it is usual <»nly to hiirii or 
pull down the hut of an ordinary person ; but if a <'.hief dies the 
entire knuil is (piilttui, at all events for a time; auionjf some 
tribes it is burnt down. The reason given by the Ngonl for 
at)andoning tho house is not that the ghost of the deceased 
always lives there, but that it may return to its fonnor haunts 
(Khnslio, Among the Wild Ngnnit Edinb. and Ijond. ISIH), p. 
71). Tho coast is therefore left clear for it. Similar custmns 
are reported of various tribes of Negroes, North and South 
American Indians, the Andaman Islanders, the Karens, the 
Yakuts, the Kamtcbadals, of many of the peoples inhabiting 
the great Eastern Arcdiipelago atid the Melanesian Islands, the 
Central Eskimo, and others. The Ainu asHcrt that it was 
customary when tho oldest woman of a family died to burn 
down the hut, because they feared the ghost would return 
malignant and bring evil upon them. She is now given a tiny 
hut to hi'rsclf, and when she dies it is burnt (Ilatchelor, 130). 
In earliisr times at the death of a .Japanese sovereign the 
capital was removed to a fresh site (Aston, Shinto, 1005, p. 252). 

A relic of the cust-om of destroying the house is foumt in some 
of the Nicobar Islands, where the supporting post is cut through, 
or so severely notched that it requires renewai (Jnd. Cen». Itrp., 
IfKil, iii. 209). The Cheremlss, more economical still, when the 
coflln is placed on the cart, pray the dead man not to take 
away his nouse, but to leave it to his heirs (Smirnov, 1. 137). 
A relic of the abandonment of the house may jnerhaps be found 
in the modern Homan custom by which ‘ t.he fiimily, if they can 
find refuge anywhere else, abandon the boiise and remain away 
a week' (Haro and Hoddeley, in liojne, hK)0, p. 483, 

quoting Story). 

At an early stage of culture all the property of 
the dcciuised was buried with him or destroyed 
at liis de-al.h. Either the custom or relics of it 
arc reported from every quarter of the globe. Its 
olijcct seems to have been not merely to give the 
property over to tho deeea.sc<l, that he might enter 
the spirit-world with all his earthly possc.ssions 
and state, hut to prevent his haunting them to 
the discomfort of the survivors. Originally, no 
doubt, it was to get rid of the dcatli-pollution, 
for tlie practice often extends beyond Ids pro- 
perty to all objects associated with him. On the 
Melanesian island of Bougainville a man’s work 
and its jiroduce are regarded as the supreme mani- 
festations of his personality, inseparably linked 
with their author (ZEjfiJir xxiii. [Ii)l()J351). Doubt- 
less the same view was taken elsewhere ; and it 
ar^couiits for tho destrucl-ioii of his crops and fniit- 
trees so constantly rep(irl.<'d from the East Indies 
and Melanesia. Naturally his garments and 
bedding, where such things are in use, are impreg- 
nated with his personality, are indeed a part of 
himself. Tho superstitions connected wdth witc.h- 
craft atford abun<tant evidence of this. 

Iti Eurojxj Ui« Votliiks throw away in the forest or into a lake 
all the clul.hiiig of the deceased (RTP xiii. [1898] 254). In 
W’^orccHtershire it is ominously said : ‘ The clothes of the dead 
will not wear long’ (AVy xx. [iJKWJ 346). In Lincolnshire it is 
believed that, CMin though they h« put away, they will rot as 
the body decays in the grave {Anligunry, xxxi. (189.51 3.32). In 
the French licpartment of Ille-et-Vilaine it is Iwlicvod that 
everything belonging to the departed will soon disappear: his 
clothes, despite all that can be done to ])res(!rve them, will be 
promptly eat«*n by maggots ; his caif-l le will die by accident or 
disease, if not sold to the butcher (Orain, ii. 2 »h). From the 
Hebrides to the Caucasus the bu«l on which death took place is 
burnt or throwm away (see § IV. 3). 

A custom so hostile to the growth of civilization 
and t-o the individual greetl of survivors could not 
maintain its ground. Hence all sorts of com- 
promisciH to satisfy the consciences, the fears, the 
atrection, and the avarice of the survivors. 

Among the Harosklns of North America part of the clothing 
is distributed among the relations, part interred with tlie body, 
and the rest tabnc<l and burnt, or thrown into the water or to 
the winds (I’etitot, 272). In somo of the villngcs of Kerang a 
part of the sago-plantation of the dece»ised is destroyed ; in 
others a talui is merely laid u])on it, redeemable, by a third 

C >rHon on payment of a large gong, a sarong, and t<’n dishes. 

Q thus appropriates it, and aft^erwanls gives it buck to the 
bloorl-rcIatioiiH (lliedel, 142, 143). In others of tlie Moluccas the 
dead man is allotted a share of the trees of various kinds in his 
plantation, and tliese are cut down ; the rest remain to the sur- 
Tfvort (ib. 8(Ul, .394). A similar practice prevails on the Tami 


Islands. There the <-anoes arc too labuilile to be destroyed ; 
accordingly a few (diips are cut off them, ami a ligure-beioi 
detachedtyf FJi IK xiv. [l9(K)] .337). The Siime primipU- Ih mtpiieti 
in Malta, where the hair is cut off the tail ot every horse in the 
stable. The hired mourners cut away branches of sindi vim s as 
fortii arbours in the courts, disturb the* furniture in the bouHe, 
overturn the fb wer-poU in the win(low.s, Itreak Home of tlie 
ornaiiii-idal furniture, and, carrying the frai^mciits to n retired 
spot, tlirmv them into a cauldron of boding water, in wliich they 
mix H<M)t and ashes, afterwards staining all the doors in the 
housu with tho liquid (IhiHuttil, 130, 128). Among tho Kirghis 
no one will mount the steed of a <lea<l man without lirst reversing 
the saddle, with the object, no doubt, of unhorsing bis former 
owner (^^KK xii. [11K)2] 16). The iSioux used to gamble away 
the effects of the lU-ad in a ceremony called tho ‘gluxst-gamble,' 
in which the dcoil man himself was conceived to fjdto part 
(i HJiXW 19.5) ; or his effei'ts were given away among thoso who 
took part in the funeral lites, even though tho family might 
lie left destitute ; and one or more of his horses was shot and 
placed under the buriul-scaffdld (i7>. 1.59, 164). The Niooharosc, 
before appropriating anything belnngiog to one who has died, 
riMiuire it to be purified by the eoTijurations of a minlocm 
(prif-st or sorcerer) (Eeathonnan, linrni of MnnkintJ, ii. (18.871 
200 ). 

Many peoples, however, consider it suilicient to 
delay (lie ajipropriation and division of the jjoods 
for .such a period a.s i.s requisite to elapse before tho 
departed attain.s his linal destination in tiio land of 
the dead — a jieriod often coinciiliiij^ with tho coin- 
plction of the inoiirnin^,' ritc.s. During' thi.s time 
the property, like the widows, remains under 
tabu. 

In New Otiorgia tho 6nal rites aro performed and the bones 
disposed of at tho end of llX) days. Not until then can the 
property Ihi .touched (dAI xxvi. k)3). , Among various Jiantii 
tribes nothing is touched until tlu! inuuriiing is at an eml. 
Among tho Minangkabau Malays of tho I’lidatig Highlands 
in Sumatra, wlTero the husband gn(>s to reside with his wife In 
her village, his goods aro dividi'd the d.ay after his burial, 
becauRO his soul at once goes hack to his own luinily village. 
When tho wife dies, on tho other hand, tho husband has tho 
right to remain in the house for 100 days. During that time 
the marriagt5-l)ond is deenml not to l>o ent irely sundered, and 
ho has common use with his wife of her property. On the 100th 
day she departs for good to the land of souls. The prop«‘rty 
can then he disjwHed of {Bijdrngrn, xxxix. (1890J 71). Tho 
Thompson Inrlians of Rritish (.loluinhia placed a portion of the 
property of the deceased In or near his grave. Such ns was not 
80 ipvon up to him was divided among his relatives. Tint; no 
one could w'ith impunity take possession of ins 1h)w and arrows, 
leggings, or moccasins ; nor was it safe for any one who h.id not 
a strong guardian-spirit to smoke his pii)0. Clothing taken waa 
washed or put for some time in nmning water, and afturwanls 
hung out for severnl days; while the I runs and snares of tho 
deceased vvere hung up in a tree n conHiderahle disUnco from 
human habitation or graveyard, for a long time before being 
used {Jemp Kijird. 1. 331^. In Eurojie, among tho Sorbs of tho 
Spree Valley deep mourmng lasts for four weeks. The inheri- 
tance remains untouched until it eoim-s to an end ; iiiough tho 
nejvrest relations are mourneii for a year (Tetzner, 325). 

XX. Tabu of name. — Many peoples aivtiid nieii- 
Uoning the dead by name, or even orohihil it. In 
Boine cases the intention sc.eins to bo to forget the 
deceased. This is exjire.ssly slated of the Ar.awak, 
Salivas, and other South American tribes. But 
tho intention to forget probably arises from fe/ir. 

The Insular Carilw feared the souls of their forefathers as evil 
Spirits, and never named them. The Ouaycuru.s anrl Lenguas 
not only never iiicnt.loncd the name of the decea.sed, hut on the 
occasion ot a death the svirvivors changed their own names so 
as to baffle tho dead man (or death, or tho evil spirit which ha<l 
caused the death) when he came again to And them. Among 
the Guajiros, if the name of the deiul was mentioned in tho 
familj'-hufc the penalty was deatl), or at least a heavy fine 
{Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl.;09). The Yahiin of New Guinea avoid 
mentioning tho names of tho dead. Jest their ghosts may ho 
disturbed at their occupation in the forest of eating otherwise 
uneatahio fruits, and Iheir anger he tlnis incurred {ZVUW xiv. 
3.36). Among the Lillooet tlie name of a de-ad person must 
not be utt-ered for a y'ear or rimre, ‘ nf»t so innch out of regard 
to the feelings of tho surviving relatives, as on aecount of tho 
mystic connefition which is 8uj>j>oHed to exist lictween names 
and their owners. To utter or use the riaino of a dead person is 
to affect and disturb his ghost or spirit, and draw it hack to its 
earthly haunts. This is inimical both to the ghost itself and to 
the person iisinijc tho name, and thus attniclmg the ghostly in- 
fluence.’ But time removes the danger {J A I xxxv. 1.38). 

It should he observed, however, that this widely 
sprcfid tabu is not inconsistent with the cult of the 
fletwl. Oil tho islaiids tif Nossi-lWj and Mayotte 
near MndagJiscar a king at his fleatli becomes 
s.'icred ; ho is ]>elieve<l t-o have taken his jilace 
among the gods ; yet no one in the diHtrict ilaros 
henceforth to ntter his name (Steininetz, :is;i). So 
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anioii*' miiny nantii I rihcs, wlu*r(^ aricisstor- worship 
is the reli;j;iv)n, tl»c nam<i of tlio ilea<l and all similar 
Hounds aro taluiod a custom (hat froquuntly l«a<lH 
to considerable, though usually not permanent, 
cliaiij^es in the vocabulary. 'This extension of the 
rule of avoidance, is not conlincd t<> the llantu : it 
is fonml in other parts of the world. 

I'hc tabu of tbo name of the <lead is very well 
known, and need not be further illustrated hero. 
If wi/lely spread, it is not universal. Am<in*( the 
ancient K^ypl'hins the ojiposito rule prevailed. 
'I’lie ;.jreat desire of an K;4yptiau was to contiimo 
his j»ljostly existence. To he remembered by tho 
livinj' was one means to this. Aceordin^^ly the 
statue of a high oHicial under Psammetieus i., in 
tho Museum at lierlin, lioars tho following remark- 
able sentences in the course of its iiiseriidion : 

* May the g(MlM of this temple recompense you if 
you pronounce my name ! Ho whose name is pro- 
nounced lives ; and if another see that yon act 
thus towards me, lie will do the same for you’ 
{Rlfli lix. [1909] 185). Th(;re is in the contempla- 
tion of nuiny peo])les more than a mystical con- 
nexion between the name and its owner ; tlui name 
is iiart of its owner, an<l while it lives tho owner 
to(» survives. 

XX r. Second funeral. Ossuaries.—Among a 
very largo number of peoples who |;racliso oartli- 
hiirial in one form or another, tlie (ieremonies are 
not eoiiipleted until the l)oncs liave been taken un, 
(doaned, and put into a jdace of linaHleposit. In 
many of tho cases of sub-aerial deposit, also, the 
Umes are collected at tlui end of a certain perioil 
and put into the tribal or local ossuary. Until 
this rite has been performed, tlui (haul man is imt 
at Hist, and in many (aises ( he mourning is not at 
an end. 

X. Decay or destruction of the Not merely 

is tlio journey of the soul often long uml diilicult : 
it is bound to the body until tbo pro(tess of decay 
is conn)lote. Indeed, so refined a eonecpti<m as 
that of the soul imiiintcrial and indepnideiit of 
the body is beyond tho imagination ot tiie lower 
culture. 

A Wonkrttjcrrl man told a missionary in South Australiii that 
In the grave the llisli s(‘|aruti-s from the I (ones ; th(( boncH that 
remain are Ihu kutchi, the ghost; while the ilcHh goeti as 
mtnujam, the soul, to heaven, wliere it reveals ilKelf as still 
livimr, i*y thunder anil light.uing (Jildbus, x<;vii. Ul). So at 
the otlier end of the world tliu Hiirotis eiilled tho bones of the 
dead ati^iken (souls), believing ‘that wo have two souls, lioth 
divisible and material, and yet both rational ; one leaves thehcsly 
at death, hut remains, however, in the cemetery until the feast 
of the dead fseo below), afUT w’hich either it is changed int 
turtle-dovo, or, according to the more general belief, it g 
immediately to the village of souls. Thu other soul Is attached 
to thu body ; it marks the corpse, as it were, and remains in tlie 
grave after the feast, never to leave it unless it tie horn again.’ 
^This is why they call the hones of the dead alinkr^n, “the 
souls’” {a liliKW 114, translating Jesuit Rel. ItWU), 'Hie Tor 
adjas of Celebes hold that tin* soul cannot enter tho village of tin 
dead so long as the IkmIv sUnks, that is, until the soft imrts have 
Tierished. * No long as tlie soul stinks it is still a huinan being 

{Mensch), and the dwellers in the latid of souls will not admit it 
into their territory ’ (Kruijt, 32S). The Uaribs likewise were per- 
suaded that the dead did not go to the land of souls so long as 
tho flesh remained. Kites performed by the Uetsih!o of 4Mada- 
gttscar are intended to faciliUite putrehictioii uml tiic transfor- 
mation or re-incarnation of the dead in u snake called the 
fanany, Hup])osud to issue from the decaying corpse (van 
Oennep, ItiU’s tie passaije, p. 1113, 'I'libou et totriniMne «l 
Madaonscar, ltJ04, p. 277). In the Auru Archipekigo all the 
possessions of tho jlccease*! are collecti'd on his grave, and his 
relatives must lay fooii there every day, until all the flesh has 
rotted away from his liones and they ean he ('cremonially trans- 
ferred to the family hurial-plaee. 'The transfer is preceded by a 
feast, and the ceremony already referred U> which gives fornial 
authority to the widow to marry again (Kiedel, i*G7, It is 
obvious that,, until the flesh has perished, tho soul is still within 
reach ; it has not yet entered Its final home ; it clings to its 
property and must he duly fed like a living man. So, too, the 
(ireek. iJhun^h in its burial service prays that the body may ‘he 
diHsolve-d into its f-omponent eleiiKMits.’ Three years after 
burial the ho<ly is disinU^rred, and, if found thoroughly de- 
eonipMsi'd so that the hones ean be removed to tho ossuary, it 
is looked upon by tho people as a ci rbiin proof that Uic nouI of 
the dead is at rest. Partial or total aiiHencc of decomiKisition 
indicates, on the other h.md, the bintulness and sad plight of 


the departed. A common eiirso accordingly is ‘ May the earth 
not coiiHuinc your Isidy ” (Ahlrntt, Maced. Folkl., 210; Rtwld, 
127). 'I’his is in miriouM contrast to the belief in tho WomUtu 
diurch, as well as among the Oiiineso and other nations of the 
East, t hat total ahsencfi of dccomptisition is an infallilile mark 
of saintship. Such contrasts are, however, by no means uii- 
(;oniinon in all kinds.of superstition. 

'rhe process of decomposition is, therefore, frocpiently assisted 
by artificial means. Koiiio examples of this have already been 
ineiduntally given (S VI. 6). Thus tho deceased is the more 
Hpeedily di‘snn.ssod to his final destination, alike to his comfort 
and that of the survivors. A dilTcreiit motive, however, somo- 
times underlies thu practice. In thu Nolomoii Islands the souls 
)f chiefs and others who arc held to have mka (to bo hot with 
ipiritual power) become ghosts of power. At Saa, on tho island 
)f .Malanta, coniiiioii people are buried in a (xmimon burial- 
place, and ( heir flesh Is allow’ed to decjiy iti a natural way. Hub 
't is believed that even a ghost of isiweV Is weak so long os thu 
Hirpse cont/inucs to smell. Hence water used to be, aiwi still is 
in some plai;us, poured over it t^o hasten decay. Exposure, 
sinking in the sea, and cremation— all of them occasionally 
pr.ac(,iHi-<I— probably owe thinr use to tho same motive. For, by 
taking the skull, hair, or nails of tho coriisc, the wonder-working 
power— what elsewhere is (tailed tho mana <)f the ghost is then 
Hecured fur the benefit of the survivors (Ccnlringtmi, 200 ff.). 

Nor is it only by such indirteX means that the final ceremony 
is accelerated. Some of the South American tribes wait no 
more than ten to fonrt<‘eii days. After the la]wu of that time 
they disinter tin* Ixsly, strip the flesh from the hones, and af(,er 
an elaborate ceremony re hiiry tho latter (von den S(,cincn, 4.''iS, 
f>(ir>; JAFL XV. flOO-J) 21M)). Tho (JhocLaws were said to have 
‘a set of vuneraliie old geiiHemeii,' wiLli very long nails, whose 
hiisiiicss it was to tear the flesh oil thu hones and hum it with 
thu eiitr.ailH pn'paratory l,o l,lio final dciMi-.it of (,ho bones in 
Uie bone-house (i liBEW IflS, 1(19). No in Si»u(,h Tetoen, on thu 
Island of Timor, u few dajs after the death of a king the Isniert 
arc separated from the flesh and other soft parts of tfiu luxly ; 
and not until nothing but the skeleton remains does the wailing 
begin, ‘ for it is only then that tho dead is dead indeed.’ The 
skeleton is ac(‘orded a funeral suitable to thu rank of the 
deceased ; tho fli'sh is simply thrust into a hole (KruiJt, 380). 

Wliere the decay of tlio fh*.Hh is left to Tiatural 
iiieaiiM, the leiif^tli of delay hefore tho bones are 
linally dispo.sedof diirer.s very widely amoiif' dillcr- 
ent peoples in dillerent clinnites. 

Tlie Knkis of Manipur aro satlslled with the decomposition 
of ‘a montli or so’: tliey wrap what remains in a new cloth 
and bury it (./ A I xxxi. 3l).'»). ‘ Fifty or a hundrtsi days’ suilloc 
In the Hank.s Islands (Oodrington, 207). Few trihi's elsewhere 
exhume their friends in less than a year. Many wait two j cars 
or more. The Chinese of Tongking after tiiretj .vears take the 
fiones from Hie cofliii, enclose them in Jars, and rv'-hury them in 
the grave, over vvliieh a small mausoleum is erected, or in 
(joliiiiibaria on the hillsides (Lunet, UO). There i.s some evidence 
that a similar cusl-om was formerly followed in (Tiiiia itself (d« 
(iroot, iii. 1070). Among tho lUiIgarians the jiarents ot a dead 
child after three — in somu dlstriiXs, after as long as nine -years 
dig up the hones, wash them with wine, and let them lie for a 
whole yt'ar in the church Is-fore they arc again hnriud (Niransz, 
46S). Throughout Euro)iu it was iMistomary during thu Middle 
Ages and later to dig up tin' hones after a certain perhsi and 
plac<! them ill a charnel-houHc. This custom is usually ascribed 
to want of room in tho churchyard. Tlie explanation is hardly 
snflicient : the origin of tho custom is more likely duo to causes 
eon.sidcred here. 

2. Feast of the Dead. — 'Phe f(*Ti(lt*ri(jy to jiostpone 
the linal ceremony, where it involves exhumation 
or the collection of exposed lames or of ashe.s, is 
aeceiituateil amoii}^' small but closely orj^aiiized 
coiniiiunitics by makinj? a common ceremony, 
often called the Feast of the Dead, for a number 
of the ilepartcd. Even anioiif^ (he IJororo of llrazil, 
where the exhiimation is so siieedy, the relics of one 
person cannot be disjiosed of alone : one dead man 
must wait for a second, and the two leave the 
villaj'o in company (von den Steinen, 510). In 
these eases there is usually a eoinnion ^ravo or 
idaee of de])osit. Tho stock example is that of the 
ifiinm.s, who every twelve years used to dij; uji the 
Umes of those who Inui died since the la.st Feast of 
the Deiul. Tho bones were first of all cleaned. If 
coiTujition had not linislied its work, all the remain- 
ing flesh was stripped ofl and burned, unless the Issly 
was so newly buried as to be practically whole. 
The lames were then wrapped in sacks or blankets, 
covered with rich robes of beaver-skin, taken 
severally into the cabins, and mourned over. They 
were afterwards brought together, and a feast wius 
held in their prcscruse, with funeral games. On a 
subsequent day they were taken to a large pit, 
where they w’ere all buried together, with much 
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ceremony aiul the distribution of j^ifts (.5 ItUKW 
112 ). \\^c need not dctcriiiinc wh(itlu‘r tlioso rites 

are more cla)M)ratc Muui those of otlier nations, or 
whether they are only mure vividly dcseribc*!. It 
is certain that similar rites take niaeo elsewhere. 
The Khasis, who burn tlieir dead, lieposit the ashes 
in small cairns. Tlnmce they remove them to 
lar^^er Ixmo repositories, of wliich one belonf^s to 
every branch of a clan. The contents of these 
repositories are periodically, after the settlement 
of all outstandinf; disputes between the nieinl»crs 
of the clan, reinoved, with sacrilices, dancin;^, and 
other rites, to the common si*pulchre of the clan, a 
massive stone buihlin*,', where the remains of all 
the departc«l members of tiie clan eventually rest 
((iiirdorj, 110 ). (^orresnonding ceremonies are ob- 
served elsewhere in Imiia, and are (common in the 
East Indian islands. They economise the enerj^ics 
of the survivors, and eoncentrato them on one 
occasion ; hut their chief value is to hrin;r home to 
the members of the clan or community tlicir com- 
mon life, with its common sorrows and joys— in a 
word, their unity anion^ themselves and with their 
dead. 

3 . Desfinatinn of the remainx. - *Tlie (inal destina- 
tion of tho reimiins, like the preliminary disposal, 
is by no means the same evcnywiicrc*. This will 
have \wiGn inferred from the examples just cited. 

Various AuHtraliau tribes, after cairyiuif Hie bodies or tho 
bones about with them fora time, either hury or dejK^sit them 
in tho branobeso! trees (llowitt, 4(i7, 470, 47i). The ( Ihoctaws 
of (Carolina hail a common lume-house (f HUKW 100), whieli 
doubtless was re^jarded as a sacred buildin^j. The name of 
temple is expressly Kiveu by older writers to tl»« repositories of 
the dead Indians of bouiKiuna and Virf'inia, where reli;>;ious rites 
were constantly performed, at all events to departed chiefs 
(/ ItliEW l'J4). Of the miLivos of Sofala, In S.E. Africa, it \\as 
reiKirted by the old I’ortu^fiiese writer, Jofio do llarros: ‘After 
the llesh of the body is oousumed tiiey take the bones of tlieir 
anocstoi’8 or descendants, or of the wife who bore many children, 
and keep them, with sitfiis to denote whom they beloiijred 
to, and every seven days in the nlaoe where Uiey keep these 
bones, as in a jjarden, ihey spread cloths and lay a table with 
bread and boiled meat, as if they were otferin^' food to tho dead, 

whom they Jiray,' afterwards eatiiij^' the food thus olTeroil 
S. M. Afr. vl. [illOOj 11,'}, iJfit)). The C'aribs hunj; tho cleansed 
bones in a Wket from tho rafters of their dwelHnjfS (Hoyle, 
Archa’ol. 1003, and in the Hanks fsiands, while the 
bones of a favourite son were bidden in the bush, some of them 
would be hmuf up in the house (('odrin}?ton, li(i7). Amoii;; the 
Andaman lalanders the relatives weep over the lioiies, each of 
them tukin^^ a bone, and the nearest relative taking the skull 
and lower jaw, and carrying them about for mouths sus- 
peiideil from tho neck. Hoinetimes the bones are Itoimdto iKists 
of tho hut {Tranx. JCthnol. Soc., new scr., ii. tlS(»3J 37). 

4 . Object of the practices. ~T\\(i rite of exhumin;' 
or collcctiiif^ tho bones ami making a pcrmanoiii- 
(lisposition of them is tliu.s {generally connected 
with, or lias for its object, tho delinitivo Hc-veranco 
of the dead from the society of tlio livin^^, and their 
union with the fathers in the life beyond. The 
ceremonies for this jmrpose, however, aro not 
always concerned witli the bodily remains. 

On the Timorlaut and Tanembar Islands, ten days after the 
burial of a warrior who has fallen In battle, the people of the 
village asseiuble on the shore, the men armed and the women in 
festival array. An old woman ludls back the soul with wailing. 
A iwuhoo with all iU leaves is then erei'led In the ground, a 
loin-girdle on the top. This bamboo is regarded as a ladder, uji 
wbieli the soul elimbs to its destinalion. The xfriutu (a sort of 
priest or shaman) pronounces a (.‘ulogy 011 the deccas^, pum*- 
tuated by the apitlauRn of the audience. When fr<»m the move- 
ment of Ihe bamboo it is Jiulgcd that l•h() soul has elimluHl to the 
top, tho bamlioo is severed in two and the loin-girdlu burnt, to 
prevent the soul from subscipiently wandering about or causing 
mischief. A dish containing rice and an egg, previously pro- 
vided for the ceremony, is also broken to pieces. Appeaseil in 
this W’ay, the soul betiikcs itself to the little island of Nusnitii, 
off the north-west coast of Seelu, one of the islands of the group 
which is iielieved to be the dwelling-place of souls. The bones, 
it would seem, are disjiosed of at a later time (Riedel, 307). Tho 
Chechenes of the Caucasus hold what is called a Hed-ineinorial- 
fcast a short time after the f unoral. It is believed that the 
deceased has then reached the other world, but lies in bed thero 
and cannot rise until this feast has been celebrated. It is there- 
fore held 08 soon as possible, and consists of funeral games — 
ebieflv shooting and horse-racing— followed by eating and drink- 
ing. 'The honour done to the deceased is measurwl by the 
drunkenness. Before it is over the four best horses which have 
Uiken part aro consecrated-^thc horse which has won the first 


pri/o to the deceased in whose honour the feast is In Id, and the 
others mthree of his ancestors by name. Tins conseeral ion does 
not involve the entire loss of the animals by their owiu ih, Imt 
only permission tf> the de;id to u hotn they are coiiseerided ‘to 
ride tliem wliillier they will.’ The final or great memorial-fi ast 
is, however, not held for (wo 3 ears, when it is given by Mm 
widow. ,She then la.N'i aside her mourning, and may marry thu 
brother or some other relative of the dece.iHed (d /d/oo/ms, iii. 
730). 

A.^ to tim races ami otlior coutc.sls at ilic llcil- 
iiiemorial- feast, .see § XVI. Tliey aro cxitre.ssly 
inteiiiled to aiVcct tho condition of the doceaseil in 
tlio other world. Ihe-historic remaiiiH in various 
parts of lK.)th the Old World and the New point to 
tho groat antiquity of practices of exluimatioii and 
re-lmrial of the hones comparable with tho.se dis- 
cussed above. 

5 . Disposal of the shttU. — Ainoii}' tho practices 
which we have just considered, s[)eeial mention has 
several times been niiule of tlm skull of tho de- 
ceased. The skull is sometimes worn or carri<‘d 
about fora time, most fniipienfly that of a man by 
his widow. In such a ease it is perhaps merely a 
dear memorial of tho di'ce.istal, or at most an 
amulet. Thus in tho Amlaman Islands, where tlio 
Ismes aro broken up and inatlo into ornaments, and 
tlio .skull is ‘worn down the hack tied roniul tlio 
neck, usually, but not always, by tho widow, 
widower, or nearest relative,^ not only is i^neat 
iiniKirtancc attached to thcni as mementoes, hut 
‘they are Indievoil to sto]> pain and cure diseases 
by simple application to the disca.sed part ’ {Ind. 
Celts. ICcp.y IHOl, iii. ()5). I>ut amulets ani on their 
way to bec.ome olijects of cult. Accovdiiip,ly, wher- 
ever w'o lind bones, especially skulls, nri^served in 
tho luMiso or in a special shrimp, whether common 
or not to other similar relics of the family, or cl.an, 
or even of a larj^er c-oiiiiimnity, we may suspect a 
more or loss dev(d<»ped cult, thoiij^di it may not ho 
expressly recordeil by oiir anthoriti(?s. In many 
iiistanecs, however, tins cult is recordcil. 

Folk- tales of tbe vvcstcni isl.mils of Torres .Slr.iifs, In accord 
with ihe prac(ie,eH wbicli oblaiu in those islaiiilH, de.scribo tho 
hero picking Hi-cnted I»‘.'iveH, with some of wbii'Ji bo rubs (bo 
skulls of his fut.ber and mother, and on others of which he beds 
them. They descii(n.' his telling (he Kkul].H bis adventures, and 
iu«|uinng as to the fiUure. They tell the resporisi's mudo to him 
by tho skulls In Jiis sleep, and (he succc.ss which attended hi.s 
following their direetions utul observing their w-arnings {Torres 
Str. Hep. v. 41 ff., 47; cf. 3S0, ',>i31, t’.'i", 2 . 0 H, L’Ul, .•MC^). In tho 
Soloniun Islands the skull is regarded as liot with spiritual 
power; and by its means Uiu help of llic ghost can be olil^iined. 
At 8 ant.a Onu it is kept in the bouse in a cbcsl, and foiMl Is set 
licfore it, for ‘this is the man biioHi.lf ’ (Codringtoii, Vi(W, 
Similarly, a Fan chief in West Africa keeps in a eliest the heails 
of his ttiieestorH, and invokes il.s contents 011 the eve of great 
events, siu'h as war or the chasu (Roehe, Au Taya den J'uhouiiiii, 
V.m, p. 111). 

It is this belief in the fc<piritual power a.ssocialed 
witli the head even of an eiieiiiy that form.s the foun- 
dation of tile practice, common in the Ita.^^t Indies, 
of licad-hnntini(. The head is not a nicni trojdiy ; 
‘it is an object of beart-fclt veneration, an earm^st 
of blc.s.siiig to the whole community.’ ‘ Those who 
were once our enemies hereby hccome oiir guardians, 
our frimuls, our hciicfactoi .s ' ( Fuinc.s.s, op. cil. (>5, 
59). Tliey aro addre.ssed, soothed, and jiropitiatcil 
on all proper oc<‘asions ; and it is to thorn that the 
happy owner ascribes liis plentiful harvests, ami 
Ids iiiiniunity from sickness and jiain. 

XXll. Effigies of the deceased. -Many pcoph^s 
complete their funeral ceremonies liy the erciddoii 
of an eHij.;y of the dead, 'rims tho Kafirs of tlie 
Jliiidii Kusli, one year after the death of an ailult, 
set up a coarsely carvoil wooilen statue, and in- 
augurate it with a feast (Kohertson, p. (145). Tho 
Thompson Indians of British (.■olumbia ereid. on the 
grave a wooden ligurc, carved and iiainted as nearly 
as possible in the likene.ss of the lUiceaseJ— a prac- 
tice of considerable antiquity, since posts carved 
with iiunian face.s aro found on ancient graves, 
the owncrsliin of which has passed out of memory 
{Jmip Exim. i. 329, 335, 405). In such cases the 
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cl!\^ie8 are, so far as onr reports go, siinple memo- j 
rials. In other cases tliey seem to bo something 
more than that. 

‘When n OHiiak thVs, hin noarrst rflaliona make a 

flgttru of him, whi< li Ih kept, iti Iho of the deceaHeil, uiid 
nnjoyM tho Haim.* honour as hiiiiself when aliv«. At every tueal 
the A^cure is hrook'ht in ; every evetiiiij; it is undreHSed and |mt 
to bed ; every tiioniinj; it is dressed and set in the usual scat of 
the deceased. The l’ij,nirp is honoured in this way for three or 
four years and then thrown into the ffrave ' (Aberoromby, Finnn^ 
Ix)nd. 1898, i. 1(19). An Ojibwa widow ties up a bundle of 
clothes in t)m form of an infant ; she lies with it and carries it 
about for twelve months, ‘ as a memorial of her departed hiis- 
hand.’ Then she discards it with her uiourniii^, and is free to 
marry ajfalii (Jones, Ojeh, Jnd. p. 101). Among the Maidn in 
Ouliforniu a periodical burning of gifts in honour of the dead of 
the trii )0 or village takes place. On the first such occasion after 
the deutli of a person an image representing him is often made 
of skins, stufTcd, and burnt, along with the gifts Am. Mnn. 
Nat. llUt. xvil. [1902] 86). In a certain Ikirkish trilie a wooden 
Image of every dead man is laid in his grave {A li W v. 31). Ibnv 
far effigies like those may be identitie<l with the departed may 
be questionefL In any cose, they are only of temporary use, or 
entitleil to respect for a very limited period. IClacwhero, how- 
ever, images are expressly ina<le as an einliodiment for the spirit. 
Among Wic liantu pcoi>le of Hondei, on the east coast of Africa, 
when the head of a house dies he is washed and shaved by his 
maternal uncle. His hair, finger-nails, and toe-nails are Uiken 
and iiujorporated in an earthen imago, which thereupon hecomes 
a mzimu, the object of religious rites j)aid f-o the- dead {JAf 
XXV. 286). On the islands of Lcti, Moa, and Lakor, in the 
Moluccjis, there are men who carve sbd.tn's of a special sort of 
wood for fiiii(*rnl purposes. On the fifth day after Imrial one of 
these statues is j)ro<Mirc<l, and the soul of tiio dc<'eascd Is, by 
nioutis of an offering of food, enticed into it for a temporary 
sojourn. It Is implored to eat and drink, and to watch over the 
survivors that no »i<‘knoss may betide thettj. A general feast of 
the family follows (Uiedel, 89fi). Among the liolo of Northern 
Tongking, with a stalk of a kind of orciiid and some wisps of 
paper a figure of the d(‘<*eii8od, about 10 c(*niimetres bigli, is 
made. It is placed in the house between tlie wall and the roof, 
or fastoned to <ine of the partition-walls, and serves the puri)oso 
of an ancestral tablet, such as the Ctiincflo dedicate (Lunet, 831). 
Examples mi^ht be nmlliplied, for tlio prac.Uco is 
wide-spread. But at this point ftimual ceremonies 
mcr';o into cult of the dead (sec Anck.stor- 
WOKSlIIl*). 

IjITKratiikr, — O n death and death rites in general, sec E. B. 
Tylor, Primitive GxUhir^ London, 1871 (*1908), vol. i. ch. xi., 
vol. 11. ch. xii. ; J. G. Frazer, ‘On certain Burial Uustoins 
as lllustrativo of the I’rlmitivo Theory of the Soul,* in JAI 
XV. (1880) 04-104 ; R, Hertz, ' Contritnition ii urie Ofude sur la 
repniscntatiuri collective do la iiiort,’ in ASoe x. |l!M)f)-6] 4»S-187; 
A. van Gennep, Les Jilteft de passa^e^ Paris, 1009, ch. viii. ; 
E. S. Hartlana, legend of Peraeuft, li. (I/)ndon, 1895) ch, xiii. 
The death rites of a particular people and its ideas on the sub- 
ject of deatli must ordinarily bu studied in the ethnographical 
aooonnts of that people. Many have been cited in the foregoing 
article. Detailed studies relating to special areas have been made 
by Theodor Koch, ‘ Zum Animismus der siidamorikanlschen 
Iiidiancr,* forming the Supplement to Internat. Archiv fiir 
Ethnographies xiii. (19001, and William Crooke, ‘ Death Rites 
among the Dravidian and other Non-Aryan Tribes of India,' in 
Anthropo8t iv. (1909]. See also the following series of articles. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Babylonian). — In (•oiuinon with other Semiti(5 
nicoH, th(3 ilabyloiiijiiiM regarded the present life 
as incomparably superior to that beyond the grave. 
It is not likely that the Sumerians, whoso religion 
forms the principal element in the religious ideas 
of the Babylonians, did’ered from this pe.s.simi8tic 
view of death so nnivc^rsal in antiquity. For tlio 
Sumerian period we have no direct .statement con- 
cerning the life beyond the grave ; but the ovideiico 
concerning their burial customs, their sacrifices to 
the dead, their eommunion meals with the .souls of 
the dead, etc., is ahund.ant. The word employe<l 
by them for the soul is ett/, lit. ‘ tlio rush of wind,’ 
and is translated into Bah. by napiUii, Mireatli,’ 
which may also mean ‘throat and organs of 
respiration.’ The dread of death is revealed in 
the expressions for dying. In Sumerian the word 
is lit- * to seize away.’ The early Bah. expres- 
sion IS, ‘ his god has gathered him ’ {iln-Su iktcr-hi), 
as yet found only for women in the phrase, ‘ when 
h(*r god gathers her’ (see ihinrifnrm Tf’.xf.t of tJie 
Hr. Mhx.^s ii. ‘24, ‘27 ; viii. 6a, 17 ; 12c, 18 ; 17c. 18 ; 
Meissner, Ax^yr. Stud. iii. [Berlin, 1905] 63; 
Schorr, Altbab. Itrrht xn rlcondciis i. [Vienna, 1907] 

* Uui'cafter ciUnl aa C.T. 


85, who compares (in or ‘she has gone to her 
fate’ {arm Awiafi‘S(t illikn [C.T, vi. 41b, 13 f.] ; ana 
Hrniim. iWdak [Code, of JJammurnbi, viii. 5f. and 
prm’/in]), or ‘faie lias carried him away’ {Hmtu 
uhhil-Su). Aslinihaiiipal, dcse.rihing the death of 
Tarkfi, says that ‘ the late of his night came upon 
him.’ 

The life of man is ileeting and determined by 
the decrees of the gods of the lower world, says 
the poet : 

‘ Build we an house for ever? seal we (onr tablots) for ever? 

Do brothem divi<lo their inheritance for ever ? 

Shall hatred exist in tho land for ever? 

Doth tho river rise bringing fioods for over? 

lie tliat Bleepeth, ho that dieth when together [they Ho?], 

In dcatli they pr4'Hervo not their (solid) form. 

When tho gailu * and tho guardsman havo greeted them, 

The Ammnaki, the great gotls, assetnblu. 

Mammit, fashioni'r of destiny, with them fixes destiny. 

Death and life they arrange. 

But of death the day they make not known.’ ^ 

Thus man, who.so de.stiny at birth had already 
l)C<in fixed by Mammit, ident ical with Ban, goddess 
of childbirth, must pas.s a second ordeal before the 
sfiine goddess and the judges of Arallu.^ 

After mortal ilissolution the soul descended to 
A rallu, * tho (I(\solate land,’ to pass at htsst a <lrcary 
existence, in the dust an«l shadows of Hades. The 
body, in which tho departed soul had still a lively 
interest, was either buried or burned, and the 
kinsmen supplied it with food, drink, clothing, 
and the implements which charaeterizeil tho occu- 
pation of tho pcirson on earth. Cremation and 
iKMly-biirial existed side by side from t he earliest 
times. In enses of cremation, the ashes were 
gal-liered carefully in an urn, in which jars of 
drink (beer in the early period, w'ater in the later), 
bread, etc., were placeii, to ])rovi<lo for the im- 
mediate needs of the soul. At Nippur funeral- 
urns of this kind were found in the court of the 
stage-tower in tho earliest period (before 30t)0 b.d.). 
Two vast (ire-necropolises havo been partly exca- 
vated m?ar Lagasli, at modern Snrghul and 
cl-IIihha. Here the liodies were jdaced in narrow 
clay casings upon a brick platform, wrapped with 
inllarnmahle material and covered with soft clay. 
Tho body w.as reduced to ashes by burning wood 
over tho (-lay casing. After the fire was ex- 
tinguished, a small liolo was opened in tho clay 
ca.sing, which wa.s now liakcd and quite im- 
perishable, and the results of the cremation were 
examined. In cases where the heat reduced tho 
body to ashes, these 'were removed, placed in an 
urn, and buried in the family plot. If, however, 
the heat did not reduce the body to ashes, tho clay 
casing became tho tomb and was left in situ. Tlio 
more imiiortant families owned vaults, or rather 
narrow orick rooms, in which the urns of the 
family were placed, the pavement being drained 
by tlio sewers desccTiding to the water level. 
[The.so Bcwers were wrongly taken for wells by 
certain archmologists.] 

Cremation appears to have been the rule in 
certain parts of ancient Sumer and Akkad, as in 
the region south of liagash ; bub in other parts 
interment in codins and vaults is more fn^qmmt. 
In the case of those burials in which ho<lies were 
commit l ed directly to the earth (as represented on 
tho Vulture Stele, c. 3200 B.O., where soldiers are 
buried in a huge pile, being covered with earth 
simply), every vestige has long since disaimearetl. 
Preservation of tho Ixidy seems to have been a 
sentimental rather than an essential matter; iiever- 
1 A conductor of the Hhaclos to the lower work! (of. Craig, 
Assgr. and Pah. Rnligiom Texts, Leipzig, 1895, Ixxix. 9, and 
r^ngdnn, Sumer. Bab. Psalms, I'aris, UMll), pp. 814, 26). 
a Kn vi. 1, 228. 

3Nergal, god of Arallu, is called ‘the god of Investigation, 
and of Imiginent’ (C.T’. xxiv. 41, 67 f.) ; and as a sf^r he appears 
as the ^alfiab Wp(t mUHti, ‘star of the jiulginent of the (lead* 
(ii. R. 49 , no. 8, 40). 
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tlieless botli Sumerian and Somite exereised much 
care in this resjH?et. At Ur brick vaults of ooii- 
eidorablo size (umtaiiiinj? several skelelniia were 
ex(;avated by Tayb)r. Ordinarily each skeleton is 
aeei)mpanieu by jars, platters for bread and food, 
the ileceased’s seal, combs, and, in case of women, 
even brushes (for colourinj^ the eyes?). The c.heaper 
method of interment consisted in placing the body 
upon a slightly raised platform of brides, which 
was first covered with a reed mat. Over the body 
was fitted a large cover, made of one or two piece.s 
of baked clay, and large enough to admit both the 
lK)dy and the articles of food and raiment. Taylor 
found round platforms, in which case the body lay 
with knees drawn towards the chest. ^ A still more 
economical method of burial consisted of a clay or 
porcelain coflin of capsule form, made by fitting 
together two huge bowls. Bodies were even muti- 
lated and crushed into a huge vase, ac-companiid 
in all cases by food and driiiK. Common in later 
times is the bath -tub-shaped coffin, deep but not 
long, in which the body sits upright, with the back 
against one end, and tlie limbs stretched out along 
the bottt>m, the whole being, of course, protected 
with a clay covering. The llask-shaped coffin, 
bulging towards the base, is common in the late 
period. The excavators of Assur found many 
elaborate stone family- vaults, probably of kings 
and priestly families. 'Po eaidi of these .on o]>ening 
at the w^est end, closed by a stone not too ditlicult 
to be moved, made access to the vault possible. 
Stone staircases led down to these openings. At 
the east end the vaults at Assur gcuierally con- 
tain a small niche for a lamp. The Assyrians 
employeil such vaults both for body burials, the 
skeletons being found in orderly row's side by 
si<lo on the pavement, and for cinerary urns. 
The latter are cone-shaped and made oi baked 
clay. 

Thus wo see that cremalion was practised at 
all periods — probably for sanitary reasons. The 
earliest graves are found in the temple courts, but 
these sacred spots must have provcil altogether 
inadequate for the vast populations of burner, 
Babylonia, and Assyria. The only practical method 
would be to set aside c,(u-tairi jiarts of the city (as 
at Ur), or whole districts (as at Surghul). 

'J’lio SuiiKirian word for the dei)arted soul is 
aidimy ‘creation of darkness’ {gig-dim\ w’hich, 
by apocopation of the initial letter, became iV/i/n, 
edim^ and passed into Semitic as edimmu.'^ 'Pliere 
i.s no <loubt that the Babylonians regarded the 
souls of the dead as minor deities, capable of 
interfering for good and evil in the alVairs of men. 
Whether, in fact, the entire conception of divinity 
rests ultimately upon the notion of ancestor-worship 
cannot be iletermined from our sources. Weean 
no longer doubt that the Bab. conception of the 
devils, spirits of disease and misfortune, rests 
absolutely upon the notion of evil ghosts which 
rise from hell to torment humanity, bee Demons 
AND bPlKlTS(Assyr.-Bab.). 

Although the souls of those whose bodies w'ore 
improperly buried, or whoso memories were not 
cherished at the ^^arentalia^ return to the earth 
and must be driven back to the nether world by 
incantation and ritual, yet the vast majority of 
souls lead a sluulowy existence in the dreary land of 
the dead, bee bTATK of the Dead ( Assy r. -Bab.). 

We come now to that signiticant part of Bah. 
religion — tlie com)n anion with the souls of the dead. 
We have seen that the kinsmen of the dead j)ro- 
vided the soul witli food and raiment in the grave. 
These are remnants of an ancient Ixjlief that the 

1 The cofhns In which the lifwly lay lii a craniiied position 
appear to have hecn culled nnitalsul^u (v. R. Ifi, 44). 

2 PoKsihly connected with id/m, ‘oiiin’ossed/ ‘weak and 
miserable' (sse Ikinydon, Sumer. Gram., l‘um, iUll, p. 221). 


soul actually consumed the elements and wuiu the 
raiment left for his use. Although the Suimu ians 
and the Babylonians continued to deposit these 
symbols of tlie material needs of man in the graves 
of the dead, they soon rose to a more si»iritual in- 
terpret, atioii, in which, behind the symbolic bread 
and drink, lay the mystery of communion with 
the deilied souls and w’itli Divine life itself. Each 
family seems to have made monthly otrerings to 
the shades of its ancestors, which consisted in a 
communion meal at winch images of the departed 
were present. In official accounts of the early 
period we lind frequent reference to offerings made 
to the statues of deceastid persons.^ A list of 
official sacriliires in the period of bargon of Agiule 
mentions n lamb otlorcil to the statue of an ancient 
Sumerian king, Entemeiia;* and (ludea, a later 
priest-king (r. n.o.), prays for his ow'ii statue 

that it may receive mortuary saerilice.® Entries 
in official aocuments occur, stating (he items of 
the monthly sacrilice for the souls of deceased per- 
sons whoso service to the Stato had been great. 
This is especially true of kings and ])riests. More 
frequently the dotiumerits mention the mortuary 
sacrilices for all the souls who have died, a Feast 
of All Souls, occurring monthly and perforiiieii by 
the priests in various temples. The word ordi- 
narily employed in the ancient inscriptions is 
kifinag, * pla(;e where one gives to drink ’ ; hut 
the notion of ‘ i)lace ’ is often lost, and the i(lca of 
drinking is made to cover sacrifices of animals, 
bread, cakes, etc., as w'ell as of liquors. That 
those sacritices really consisted in a communion 
meal is made evident from one inscription which 
states expressly that the kianag was eaten. 

Another word— also Sumerian, and employed 
for tlie parenUdia less frequently in the early 
period, but ordinarily by the Semites — is kisitj^ 
‘ breaking of bread,’ where the ompliosis is laid 
upon the eating of bread at a common meal (kispa 
hisdpu). Tlie word occurs in the most ancient 
name of the fourth month as shj-hn^ and later as 
kisig-nmazu, or month of the breaking of bread 
to ^jinazu, god of the lower w'oild. Tliis month 
was followe.ii (in the calendar of Mippiir) by the 
month of the feast of Niiiazu. These two months 
correspond with our December and January, or 
the period of greatest darkness, when the gods of 
the under world, as deities of the shades, whither 
the siiii-gud and the god of vegetation had de- 
scended, were ])articularly honoured. Wo fortu- 
nately possess a letter from Ammiditana, a king 
of the lirst Semitic dynasty, concerning the feast 
of the breaking of bread for the fourth mouth 
(De<;einher) : 

‘ Unto 6umina ill, pon of Idin-Mnrduk, day, Thus daith Am- 
miditana ; “Milk anrl butter for th« kiaitjyu of thu month 
Nenciiig are withhold. As soon as tliou reiidcHt tliis tiihlot, 
may thy Hiiperintondont take 30 oowa and rtO ij:a of butter and 
come to Rabylon. Until tho kisigga is finished, may he supply 
milk.” * 

He re we have direct evidence for a coiiimuiiion 
meal, ‘breaking of bread,’ for tlio souls of the 
dead, ixwinancntly adopted by the Scmil^s at an 
e.arly period. At Eski Harran aii ins(wiptioii has 
recently been found containing the auiohiograiiliy 
of the Iiigh iiriest of the tcmjilc of the moon-god 
of (larraii. In col. iii. he n‘ferH to the monthly 
sacrilices whicli he pe-rfoi ine<l for the souls of tho 
departc<l. After a reference to the raiment which 
he wore for the service he says : 

* Fat sheep, bmuls, date wine, {•,\prf'HH oil, fruit of the 
^.ardcii ... 1 broke ^ unto llioiii. Ah iiioeiiHu ofTeriiijj, the 
ehoiru incense as a regular olVering 1 fixed for them and placed 
hefnre them.’ 

The high priest here performs for the kinsmen 

1 Thurcau-Dangin, Roeueil de tabU'ltesehaldiU'iim PariH, IWKi, 
p. 247, ohv. 1. 12; du Genouillac, Tablellea archatyiics, Furis, 
I'JtU), p. 3/i, obv. V. 9. 

a Constantinople, lOSl, rev. L 

8 Uudea Statue, B 7, 65. « akaanaif-iunuti. 
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the Hacred ceremony of breaking bread for tlio 
souls of the dead. Tlie ex|tresHion ‘ placing incense 
before them ’ refens to thtj .statues of the departed, 
whose souls are thus reprosjuitcd at the communion 
meal, and whose portion is the incense. In an 
incantation sc.rvico against evil souls, stools are 
brought for the uoiils that they may sit at the 
service of breaking of bread.* Ashurbanipal re- 
stored the memorial services for the souls of his 
royal predcce.s.sors, of which he says *. * The rc^i- 
lations for the breaking of broad and the pouring 
of water for the souls of the kin^ who preceded 
me I arranged for.’ * The king him.sclf was sup- 
po.sed to perform this ceremony, as appears from 
another pa.s.sage : ‘ The regulations of the day of 
o^^erin^^s tlio king gave not, but the high priest 
gave.’ The pnictice of pouring water to the soul 
in connexion with the common meal gave rise to 
the title * pourer of water,’ applied to one’s nearest 
kinsman. This appears in the terrible curse so 
common in the Semit ic perioil, ‘ May God <leprivo 
him of an heir and a pourer of w'ater 1 ’ * 

The rejKise of the soul, wo may say even its 
immortality, depends upon the coiumuuion sacri- 
fice performed monthly for it by its kin.snicn. 
Keal immortality con.sists, therefore, in leaving 
male de.seonilants ; and the i»rayers of kings seldom 
fail to plead with the god for male lineage. In 
actual practice the family paid I he. priests for per- 
forming the ceremony of the breaking of breiul, 
and eonHe<iuenMy separate temples, called t-kisujga^ 
or hit kasnji kispit were built for this purpose.® 
It is highly probable that the State had a regular 
fund to provide for thf3 Feast of All Souls, for >vo 
fin<l otficial ac.couiita containing entries for this 
fund at all periods. 

Concerning the wailing for the (had our .sources 
are meagre. In an ancient Sumerian inscription 
there is a probable reference to an otficial wailcr, 
whoso pay is uiontioncd along with the food placed 
in the tomb,® Wailiii'^s at the death of a king arc 
dc.scribod in a letter ot the period of Asluirbanipal. 
The chief great men clothe themselves in garments 
of mourning, and wear rings of gold, and the 
ollicial singer sings. The burial of an oflieial (?) 
is reported to the king in the folhiwing manner : 

* The tomb we made ; he and the woman of Ids palace rest 
In peace; the pHalniM (?)*• are ended; they have wept at the 
^rnve ; a Imrnt-oflerln^;' has been burnt ; the anointint^fi (y) are 
all performed ; rites of loosing; in the house of washing and 
the house of haptisin, (U!rtMuotiies of incantation, penitential 
ps.alms . . . they have finished.' U 

Gilgames Availed for his departed comrade Ea- 
bani six days and night.s.*® When the motlier of 
Nabonidns, last king of llabyloii, dic<l, the king’s 
son nn<l all hi.s troons put on mourning and Availed 
three days. The folloAviiig month was entirely de- 
voted to official mourning for tlie king’s mother.** 
Traces of embalming liavc not been found, but 
Herodotus .says that the liahylonians embalmed 
in lioney,*^ and a text has been cited which men- 
tions emhaliiiing with ce<lar oil.*® At any rate, 
cinhalining is not characteristic of Jlab. buriahs, 
and t he (uistoni iiiay be due to Egyptian influence. 

hiTBRATCRK.— («) TfCT/fM Pcrrot-Chipiez, Histoire de 
I'art, Paris, 18S2 90, 11. 247-878, based principally ujion the 
reports of the explorers Layard at Nineveh, Taylor at Ur and 
Kridu, and liOflns at Warka : for the fire-necropolises at 
Surghul and el-ilihha, see Koldewey, ZA ii. (1887) 403-30; 

1 II. /itiimern, Leipzig, 1800, pp. 100, 12-14. 

a i;. K hchnumii, Shainastishutnulcm, Leipzig, 1892, L,* rev. 1. 
■ King, Chronicles, li. (IX)ndon, 15KJ7) 74, 6. 

^Memorial Deed of Melisupnik, vll. 9-11; KB iv. 80, 19; 
ih. 7'L iv. 20 ; llinke, A ^cw Boundary Stone of Nehuchad- 
ne:7nr, rhlladc1])hia, 1007, p. 291. 

^ '/.A xxi. (Heidelberg, 190S) 248, 0; Beitrdge zur Astyri' 
V. (Leipzig, 190H) 019, 17. 

« I rnkagina, ('one ll lx. «3. 

II »rprr, l^rttciH, tHiicago, 1900, p. 473. 

« (tikdtu, proh. same root as katiJi, * psalmist.' 

Harper, 437. 10 KB vl. 1. 224, 14 . 

11 lb. lii. 2, 130, 13-15. 13 Herod. 1. 198. 

W K. 7850, col. i. 4, cited by Meissner, WZKM xil. [1898J 61. 


for the necroiKilises at Fara and Abu-llarab, see MitteU d. 
deutschen oriental. GescUschaft, Berlin, 1890-1911; f<»r tomlw 
and coffins at Babylon, ib. xxxvi. 12, xxxviii. Kl ; at AMur, ib. 
xxi. 80, XXV. 48, 66, xxvii. 29, xxxi. 10, 18, xxxvi. 23, etc.; at 
Nippur, H. V. Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, Kiliii- 
burgh, 1903, passim (also a dise.ussion of the whole subject^ ; 
at Sippar, V. Schell, Une Saison de fouilles d i^aris, 

ld02,p. 66fr. ,, , ^ ^ 

(b) JiURiA T. CUSTOMS. HKUEFS, ATC.— Melssner, Zeitschr. 
filr Knnde dcs Morgcnlandcs, xii. (Vienna, 1898) 69-66; A. 
Jeremias, lichen nach dem Ttule: Ilulle uiui Paradies (‘Alt. 
Orient' i. I19(K)] 8); M. Jastrow, Bel. of Bab. and Assyria. 
Boston, 1898, pp. 695-611 ; S. Langdon, ‘ Bab. Eschatology,* 
In Theological Essays, New York, 1911. 

S. Lanodon. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(BiiiUlhist). — I. Death inevitable and painful.— 
There are certain (fucstions fliat must have an 
absolute ami definite answer {ekdmsavydkaramit). 
As a typo of these the commentators cite ; * Will 
all heings {.mttva) die? Huddha said: “Short, O 
monks, is the life of man . . . Ave must do good ; 
it is impossible that Avhat is born should not die.” ’ * 
In other Avord.s, ‘Life, indeed, ends in death.*® 
‘All men fear death.’® For death is accompanied 
by physical and moral sufl’cring ; the formuhe 
oi dependent origination enumerate ‘ sorroAv, 
lamentation, misery, grief, despair’ as the coni- 
panions of death.® For death is only the begin- 
ning of a iieAV exist-enee for the punishment of 
sins; death and puin.-^hment {dunqn) arc almost 
Hviionymous. It is in order to avoid death, and 
tno consequent second death — in order to gain im- 
iiiortality — that the Hindus practise the religious 
life, the holy haXwwMXit {brahumcluirga) Avhieh en- 
ahlcH one to i>ass above the sun, Avhich is death 
{llrahmunns). 

If death insjures fear, it also generates that 
salutary emotion {samiiegn) Avhieh ends in a dis- 
taste for pleasure and existence. Death must lie 
thought of.® Visits to the ‘cemetery,’ the place 
of cremation, or the place Avhere dead bodies are 
left, and meditation nfion the corpse and the vaiious 
aspects of decomposition, play an important part 
in the spiritual liygiene of the lluddhist monk, be 
he a beginner [nacaka), a more advanced disciple 
{.^«i/;.ya), or a perfect disciple. They even become 
absorbing for some, Avho are called ‘cemetery 
monks’ (see Tantkas). We find a number of 
details regarding the treatment of the dead® in 
the Buddhist texts. 

To knoAV that ‘life ends in dcatli,’ and to he 
resigned to tliis laAV, is, as avo learn from several 
conversion -stories, to know the essentials of Bud- 
dhist doctrine and to escape from the fear and the 
control of death. To detach oneself from the things 
of Avhich death will dejuive one, to detach oneself 
from the body itself, is to abolish pain : thus a 
man sullcrs Avheii he sees a Avoman Avhoni he loves 
in the possession of anot her man ; he ceases to suffer 

1 Abhidhannakotavynkhyd, MS of the SocltW Asiatiquo, 
355(1, 7 (hereafUir citvd as A.K.V.). 

* Dhavimnpada, 148 ; see FauBhoirs ed. 1900 ; Max Midler, 
SBE X. [1808] 41 ; and II. Oldenherg, Buddha, sein Leben, etc.», 
Stuttgart, 1906, )>. 278. 

* Dnammapaaa, 120; cf. Bodhicharyiivatdra, lx. 166; Jfu- 
inda, p. 146 1. {SBE xxxv. 200); Sik^dsamiichchaya, p. 206; 
Jatakamdld, xxxi. 61, xxxli. (tr. Speyer, Garland of Birth 
Stories, rx»nnori, 1896 Sacred Books or the Buddhists, vol. 1.]). 

4 See P. Oltrajiiore, Formide bouddhigue des douze causes, 
(loneva, 1909, p. 27 ; Nettij>pakaraxM, p. ‘29. But in IHgha, ii. 
30.5, an(I Vibhahga, p. 37, Morrow, etc., are defined as the conse- 
quences of every (»uhc of Muffering. 

ft See H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, StraRshurg, 
1800, p. 66, n. 6. Cf. and ct. Suttanipata, 674 f. {SBE x. 106). 

® On this subject, see ths ‘ Chinese,* ‘ .Tapanese,’ and ‘ Tibetan * 
artt. on Dratii and Disposal op tub Dead ; and cf. Khys Davids, 

Buddhist India, Ixnidon, 1003, p. 78 IT., and sources cited, osp. 
Digha, ii. 296 ; Csoma, tr. Feer, Anafyw du Kandjour, Ait G lu 
(Lyons, 1881) 194 ; A.K. V., fob 239 : ‘ When a man hasfulflHcd Ws 
tinic, when a man is de.Ad, his friends bum his honoured Ixxw 
with fire, or submerge it in the sea, or bury it in the iffonna, 
or leave It to dry, wnthcr, and disappear with wind and heat. 
But what is called thought, mind, intellect, being ^turated 
(or ‘ informed,’ with faith, morality, indifference, 
religious instruction (rfrwfa), goes up above, attains to a privi- 
leged state (oiiefa), goes Into the heavens. 
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wliemncsr \ui ceases to love {Majjhimn, ii. 2*23). 
Thus the saint i^-**-** th*!ilh {Aiujut- 
tara, ii. 173) ; Jie awaits liis time without desire 
and witliuut fear (ThrrifjdfJid, 196, 703; see art. 
Suicide for he is freed from desire, he 

knows that this existence is tlie last existence for 
him {Thi-rujathdy 705; Uhamniftpaffa, 39). For 
otlicrs dentil is only a nassinf]j ; for the saint it is 
‘interruption’ or ‘ aniiuiilatioii ’ {srffnnchrhMda).^ 

If death US hateful to men, it is not less so to the irodsOtenax), 
though oertjiin tfxts say that the gotls are purfoctly happy 
(A fiputfnray v. 201). It is not that death for them is accoin- 
pained hy the milTi riiiKS of human death, for they usually die 
without sufTeririjf (/I.A. V^, fol. 2G4/i). Hut, the greater the 
piijoyniunt.H of tlio ^ods, the more painful it is for them to frive 
them up ; death fur tiiem is not ‘ sufforintir consisting; in sulTur- 
in^f,’ ‘sufferini; of death ' (Mahavyutpatti, ft 112, 4), hut it causes 
^suiferin^ consisting in the chan(;e* to be aocompliNhed at death 
(see 11. U. Warren, Buddhimny Oumbridge, Mass., 189h, p. 181).« 
The Brfthinunio views are all alike, or very similar (see, c.i/., 
Vishv.u Pura^a, vi. C, in Wilson, Works, London, 1870, x. 208). 

2, Definition of death. — The Buddhist doctrine 
is opposed lo that of the ‘ iinhclievera ’ (deniers [of 
the otlier lifej), according to whom the inUdlcet 
{vijndna) scatters into the ether, while the material 
elements {hhuta) of the body return to the mass of 
the earth, sea, etc. (cf. Ihgha, i. 65; Haviyutta, 
iii. 207) ; it is also opposed to the popular idea of 
the transmigration of the soul, well expro.s.scd by 
comparison with a bird Hitting from tree to tree 
{Sumangala-vildaml, p. 114; S. Hardy, Manual of 
Jhidhism, London, 1860, p. 390). Dcatli is tlic 
end of life — the end of a life or of an existence (see 
l»elow, § 3); or, more exactly, death is the dissocia- 
tion <»f the organism ctofustif uted at birth to experi- 
ence the fruits of a certain set of actions. Tliis 
organism, both material and mental, docs not con- 
tain a single stalHc primtiple ; it continues to renew 
itself moment hy moment ; in oilier woi<ls, it under- 
goes an ‘incessant death’ (cf. Warren, Jiuddhisni, 
p. ‘252 ; Madhyamakavytdy p. 174, ii. 4) ; but dcatli 
marks the end of this homogeneous renewing ; it is 
the s(!paration of tlio constituent elements of the 
p.HCiido-individual, the dissociation of the elements 
{skandha), i.e. of the gross eleniciits {mahabhiitay 
rilnakdya) and of the vijralna, or intellect.* 

Wo must consider for a little this Ilea of vijridna. 
There is nothing permanent or imlividual in the 
complex union of the skandhas, which lasts from 
birth to d(uilh. Men were led, however, to regard 
it as ‘individualized,’ like a town with tlie vijndim 
as master. The later works of Ahhidhamma teach 
that, from the origin of an existence, the first 
thought, the thought which gives rise U> the forma- 
tion of the new being in the matrix {pritiisaindlii- 
vijudna, ‘eoiiception-intcllect’), gives birth to cer- 
tain thought, which is the master part of the 
cxistemre, and is called hhnvniujdy <ir bhavditga- 
santatiy ‘existence -limb,’ ‘ existence -limb- series,* 
because it is the limb of oxistenee.'* This thought 
evolves into an uniiitcrrujitcti and relatively liomo- 
gencous mental series, like the tlow of a river. To 
look at it in a somewhat diil’ercnt way, this thought 
constitutes what we might call the foundation of 
the soul, the support and origin of particular 
thoughts, which interrupt it. At the end of life, 
at death, it disappears by being transforrnctl into 
‘thought in a dying slate,’ ‘dying thouglit,’ 
‘falling or emigrating thought.’ Existence, i.r. 
one existence in the series of existences, is ended 

1 fleo, e.g.y the story of ‘Clotnmi the Tliin,’ In J. H. Thiessoii, 
Die Legevnh von Kudgotami, IJreslau, isso; Kui^its, Buddha- 
ghofa's Parables, liOridon, 1870, p. 08; E. Hardy, Buddhiemus, 
Munster, 18!l0, p, 124. 

a See Wenztira tr. of ‘ N/lfrUrjuna’s Friendly Epistle,’ 98 f., 
JPTSy 1880, p. 27. On ‘the live proffnnHticH unnonriciiif; death 
In heaven’ (IksIv hermniiiff ugly, ch(*ayiiij; of Hower-wreatlis, 
etc.), Wenzel refers to Itiriittakn, ft 8:J, and Divyaradfina, p. 198. 

3 See Digha, ii. HD.'i f ri Warren, p. IKis); V istiddhimagga, in 
Warren, pp. 211, 2.V2 ; Vibhahga, p. 187. 

* AhhianammatihaHai’Kja ha, in JPl'S, 1884, p. 2.')*, »ec S. Z. 
Annff and C. A. K. Rhys Davids’ tr. ond notes, Compendium oj 
Philosophy, PTSy 1910 (Index, s.v. 'Hhav&njja'). 


at the di.said>caranco of the bhavdiigai a new ex- 
istence commences, in a new .vfnL/.v, since the 
‘thought in a dying state’ is rcllccteil (wi^ dare 
not say coiitimied) ^ in a ‘thought in a state <d 
being iKun.’ Death, then, is the transforinnlion 
of tills ‘fundamental thought’ called bhuvuitga, 
‘limb of existence,’ into ‘emigrating thought’ 
{rhyutichiiln)." 

‘ When the drad man is laid out iii>on his bed of death, the 
Hinfut uetion for which ho is responsible, or the motive (or sl^n) 
of this action, presents itw:lf at the door of his spirit. Then 
ihcru is inan};iiruled the senes of rapid intellectual operations 
(^’ilMana — * swift ness ’) which ends in aliHoqitioii with this object 
(action or motive) (frtdriran»/»f»r>(i),:i and there is further pro- 
duceil the “emigrating; thoiJiihl'Mepemling upon the bhavuhga 
(OhavaAga-visayam araininonitifi katoa). When that disap]»eurs, 
the “ thought in a state of being born ’’ is priMluced ; and this, 
heiiause of that action (or that mot ive for aetion)whieh preseiit4< 
itw'lf before the ajurit, moved b> uninterrupted passion, lielongf 
to an evil destiny.’ < 

On the other Iinml, ilcatli is often regarded as 
the end of a jiarticular organ or sense, the jirih-n- 
dnya, the vital sense. Life, tlie activity of the 
orgaihs, ‘the ]iersistcnco, subsist ciico, going on . . . 
of the Iwidily and mental functions or stat(‘s’ pre- 
sujiposes a ‘vital organ’* sujiporting the living 
complex ns the water HU]>ports the lotus, ami 
playing a part analogous to that assigneil hy the 
Vediiiita Bchool t^ the ‘ jiriiicip.'il breath’ (or 
‘breath in the mouth,’ ; ov7(oy).“ Death, 
tliereforo, will he ‘the interruption of the series 
[of evolution] of the vital organ corresponding to 
a given existence’ {Nctlippakaraiiaf ]). 29).’ 

l.»*aviiig out of oonsideratinii tho schools which pay little 
attention to the * vital sense,' some sr-hools ilo not make it 
die at death. The theologians who admit an ‘ iiitermeiliate 
slate ’ (flrtfamWmm) between two existences proi>erly so called 
assign a Bpeciul rftlc to the ‘vital sense' in the meelmnism of 
transmigration. ‘ Life ’ would then l»e proUmged from existoniT 
to exisU-nce, as long as U»eso continue to tie existcm’cs^ be- 
longing U) the same category (nikdya eabhdga) (after A. AM'., 
Buriiouf MS, 08a). 

'rhe schools are not agreed as to the nature of t he ji mtendriya, 
as may be seen from Kathoratihu, viii. in. Tali (heolug> nppeiirs 
to reganl it as the eiglileenth term of tlie rupttkkhunda (8. 
llard> , Manual, p. 899). But the Dhammamuunun Lreatu it su«;- 
ocssively as mental ond as material (/ li/wi). The Ahhidhnrvui- 
kokt makes it on ariipa chiltacipvai/ukta, ‘ iiiimatorial, liuving 
no connexion with thouglit' (see lihaniuimipgrnha, p. 09), us 
do also the Yog.achfiras (see Mum'on, vi. (190.) I 178f.). 

It. must not be forgotten that ‘ life ‘ is all rilmted to the body 
M.A'. r. 8l8a : ‘The bo<l.v lives when it is enduwed with sense 
(sendriya), i.o. life is of tlie l)ody endowed willi sense, and not 
of a soul (n/rnan): and it is the body land not a sonl| >\bieb, 
when robbed of sense, Is colb'd “dead"'), by ‘siuise’ or 
'senses' must ho understood either the orgiuis of sense which 
depemi upon the uvitmdriya, or the jivittiidrtj/a, which is just 
the same as the hiynidriya, ‘body-sense.’ Tlie working and 
pci-sistence ol the inlellecd {vijilana) depend upon the koym- 
driya, w'hieh, at death, perishes in various purls of the body 
according to the stale in which re-birth is to lake j*lacc : in the 
feet for a futuro dumnerl soul, in the navel for a fiiLiiru man, in 
the heart for a fill lire grxi . . . (A.Ii. 1’. ‘.t.’ibi ; < f. uikI ct. Beal, 
(’ofnia of Uuddhint Srriidurcs, I.on<lon, isTl, p. 41; sec .also 
Khys Davids, Budilhist India, p. ; Uldenberg, Buddha'^, 
p. 20f>). 

Instead offivita, jivitrndrlya, we sometimes liml 
tho terms dyas, ‘life,’ and vpuau, ‘heat’ a 
popular conception of life." ‘What is the ground 
of persintence or continuity of tlie live senses?’ — 
‘Tdfe* — ‘And of life?’ — ‘Heat' — ‘Ami of lu'at?’ — 
‘Life.’ (Jnst so the radiance of a lainji de|)<’nds 
on its fiaine, and rirr ivp.m/ [M<fjj/nf/fa, i. 295 J.) 
Similarly, death Is chdinod us the disnjipearanco 

1 We read, however, in A.K.V. ‘218ff : ‘tlie “coneeplionar' 
state (at conception), upopattibhara, forms a sciics wilh the 
“ mortal " state (at death).’ 

a There is no fleuth without ' emigrating thf)uglit,‘ tlierefore 
trance or rapture is an obstacle t.) «lc:itb (cf. Jfhatninajtada, 
cd. Kauslajll, t!oi>cnhageii, IS^fi, ]>. 299). 

Heu Aung-Davids, Cooipeudtum, pp. 29, 74, ‘registering, or 
identifying, of the oliject.' 

4 Visuddhimagga, xvii. 11. '58-1 139 (from jiroofs kindly lent by 
C. 1>anmaii). Sec tJ. A. K, Rhys Davids, Budilhiat Payrhology, 
Loiiilon, llXHi, up. 1.32, 134; Compnidium, p. l&Of. 

f'See U. A. l\ Rhys Davids, Phgcholuijy, 19, 192; 8. Hardy, 
Manual, 402. 

ejiiutriulriyajpvapraQaiti {A.K.V. 813a; cf. Budhichary- 
(ii atarajmhjika, p. 487). 

^ Cf. Visvddhimngga, xvi. ad fin. (JPTS, 1801, p. 137). 

»!’. Ullrainare, op. cit. p. ‘ZB; and C. A. Foley, in JUAS, 
1894, p. 328. 
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of heat {MalUiinjutpaUi^ § 245, 53). An ancient 
stanza asHociatcs the intt;llcct [vijMna) with Ciyus 
and ui^nuin.^ '!’l>e Ih;;iia<;a Hcthool delines death 
as the ‘ destruL'tioii of the vijmna^ of the organ, 
and of life,’ and claiins anthority from this defini- 
tion to deny (in oppo^^titioii to the Jains) that trees 
‘ die.’ 

Ill the old vurHioii of tho ‘ last days of the Buddha ' {l>lgha^ U. 
lOtt ; Him xi. 44), it is wild ; * The Blesned One rejected the 
dyuaaifikhara' (fwi^ordin;,' to Rhya Davida-'tho rest of Ida 
aflotted Minn of life ’). Ill the Sanskrit sources (Divydvadihia, 
p. 203; Mahdvj/utjfutti, 5 235, 52) we have: *The Ltlcsaoil One 
unters such concentration of thou;;ht as to control his 
“vitality-virtualities*’ {JivUatiarft^kdrdn adhi^phdya), and he 
lieKoiis to reject his “ life-virtuahties” {dyuliaaipKkdrdny The 
lilurul (' virtualities,' * co-efllcients of life ') indic,ates, aci^rdiiit; 
to a coininentator, that life is not one thin^ but a collectivity. 
Tho Sautrantikas say that dyus, ‘life,* means the multiple 
garpskdraa which co-exist (having for nature the four or live 
akdndhas), and is nothing beyond these aaipakdras (A.K.V,, 
fol. 74). The Majjhima (i. 29(1) enumerates the dyvaaipkhdrtui 
as follows : ityus, heat, and intact senses, which disap]>Har at 
death, hut iKirslst in life even when plunged into the tleepest 
ecstasies (see Warren, p. 889). 

As to tho vital breath {prdnn)^ it is a wind {vtlyn) 
which depends on both tlie body and the tliought— 
for it disappears during tho so-called ‘cessation- 
trance’ ecsta^ (Sarvdstivadiii AbhidhariimJiCistm^ 
ipioted A.K.V, 312; see lihys Davids, Dialiujiics 
of lha Jhitfdha, i. 71, fjondon, 1899-1010 [=*SVtcmZ 
hooks of the JhuhlhislSt vol. ii.]). Although the 
lluddliists <lefiy tho existence of a prdnin^ anmui^ 
‘being endowed with breath,’ they use this ex- 
juession ; but, for them, to kill fiimlnin is only to 
stop tlio future production of the^>mna. 

Duration of life. -What is meant by an 
existence, (ittnahJuiotiy and why is the eternal 
transmigration dividend into this succession of frag- 
ments called livt^s or existences? Actions are by 
nature very variable, and very different actions 
are performed by the same person ; in stric t 
language— for Buddhism does not admit of the 
existence of a person, of an author of actions — 
actions very diflercnt from eacth other are ‘ caused’ 
in one and the saiiio series of states of consciousness, 
and must be rewarded in tho same series. It is 
necessary, then, tliat the agent (to use a convenient 
expression) should pass tlirough vaiwing condi- 
tions, - go«i, man, animal, damned,— mr it is not 
tho nature of actions to get their reward in anv 
state whatever. And, by a mechanism which will 
be explained in art. Karma, a certain existence 
(dtmaohdiui) falls to the lot of tho agent, as the 
reward for a certain set of actions,^ and this 
existence will be followed by another determined 
in the same way. Death marks tho monnmt of 
the exhaustion of the actions <'alled to ‘rijieii,’ 
to fructify in some one existence, and of the 
maturity of actions called to ripen in tho next 
existence. 

In certain states of existeneo tho length of life 
is fixed ; the number of actions to be rewarded in 
tho course of a divine existence of a certain class 
always corn‘sponds exactly wdth tho normal length 
of life of the gods of tins class (see CosMOiRyNY 
AND Co.SMor.oiiY [Buddhist]) ; the god will die at 
the exhaustion of the meritorious actions to bo 
rewarded and tho exhaustion of life. But it may 
happen that a life ends by tho exiiaustion of the 
actions, before the normal time : if, e.(j., a certain 
good action has caused a certain divine existence, 
and is not good enough to prolong this existence 
against the influence of evil actions striving to 
liiien. It is also possible to die by the exhaustion 
ol life, without t he iiu'i it Iniing exliausted : in this 
(Mvso, re birth lakes jilaco into a (jondition sirniiar 
t o that just left. Lastly, if one (.'ommits one of tlie 
sins doiiiaiidiiig imme<liate retribution {dnanUtrifft) 
and innnediato dispatch into hell, one dies without 
the exhaustion of the vital forces : tbe retribution of 

I Sa\p\futt(t, iii. 143 ; uml A.K.V., Hurnouf M8, 1.53/;. 

*U1. Ihe ayi/.;^<d.(niiau of t,ht> xlv. 195, 192X 


the set of actions, begun at birth, is iiiterrupt>ed 
by an * action cutting oil' [the fruit of] action.’* 

Death is called ‘timely’ {kCilamurayja) when it 
occurs at the end of a life of normal duration (see 
Aoks of the World [Bud.], vol. i. p. 189). It 
may be caused by a trouble of the bile (the essential 
fire-olemeut of the body), of the phlegm (water- 
element), or the wind, cither singly or all together : 
there are, therefore, four illnesses ; for every class 
of illness, there are 100 deaths ‘before the time’ 
{ftkd/.amf’tyu)^ and one timely death ; or else there 
are 404 illnesses causing death {Bodhiclutrydva- 
tdrajxtiljikCi, ii. 55; A.K.V. 2545). A kindred 
expression to nknlaoiftyu is antardmi'tya or anta- 
rena kdlakrij/d, ‘death during the time, during 
the course (Jf the normal duration of life’: a 
death, which, according to certain sources, occurs 
cvi;n in the dnlpya, ami in all stages of exist- 
(iiice, except among the Uttarakurus (A5/ti(/Aanwa- 
hAu). According to tho Sautrantikas [A.K.V,, 
fol. 218), it is a mistake to explain tho phrase 
antardparinii'-myin with certain (I’ali) smiolars 
as meaning ‘a saint who attains to nirvana^ 
by antarwmxtyd^ during tho course of a heavenly 
existence, and before the close of this existence.’ 
'I'he reference is tA> a saint who attains nirvana in 
the intermediate period between two existences 
[antardhhnva). 

Tho Buddhists believed that, just as tho saint 
ean abandon the ‘co-efficients of life’ (see preced- 
ing column), 80 he can also stop them {slhdp/iyati). 
According to the Vaibha^ikas [A.K.V., Burnouf 
MS, fol. 74), tbe saint says; ‘May [tbe action] 
that is to ripen for me in enjoyment ripen in life ! ’ 
By its nature, life (or tbe vital organ) is * ripening’ 
[vipdka), and it can replace any enjoyment which, 
normally, ought to ripen from a former merit, and 
whicli the saint no longer desires and has escaped 
by his sainthood. Uy this process, ‘ vampiishing 
death,’ the Buddha prolonged his life three months 
for the salvation of merii and the disciples em- 
ploy tliis to assure the duration of the law. 

This term of three months seenis to bo vivon as a maximum, 
and OH the mark of the victory of the Huilaha over Mrtyuindra, 

* j/dnx (=^(luath, Satan), who is death.’ The ‘iloininioii of death,' 
which is a ‘dominion of Vdt* {Idahdvyut.patti, § 27, 1), is much 
more powerful in the Mahdpariiiibbdna (Diyha, ii. 103=s*S7/^ 
xi. 42), and in Sikfdaatnuchrhaya, p. 189, whore the Bodhisattvas 
unJoy a life of ulinout infinite leiiKtli by the protection of thu 
Buddhas and 'deities’ (devatda). 

4. The last thought and re-birth.— Most of tho 
Hindu theologians tench that the last thought, 
tho thought of tho dying, is of prime importanco 
with regnrd to tho future lot.* This doctrine is 

larticularly dear to the devout sects : thinking of 

xr.sna on the death-bed nssunjs .salvation. The 
Brahmans everywhere believe as a rule that the 
Lord [Uvara) establishes tlie moral balance-sheet 
of the whole life, in order that the agent may 
be re-born into tbe world at tho j)rop(3r stage. In 
conformity with their psychology ami their ineta- 
pliysics, tne Buddhists have to assign capital ini- 
porDiiice to the last thought, b'or not only (lo 
they refuse to admit a Lord, judge of all tlio 

1 See AhhidhammasafKjaha, v. 12 (JPTS, 1884, p. 26); 
Viguddhiinayya, in Warren, p. 262; SumaiigalavUdsini, p. 
110 . 

'JTho Salvite Buddhlsta have made a deity of 'premature 
death ’(Wilson, Works, ii. 24). 

.See, s.j/., lihagavad Gitd, viil. 6f. (A. Barth, Reliyiona of 
India, London, 1891, p. 227 ; R. Qarbe, lihaguvadyUd xiberscizt 
. . . iHjipziif, 1906, p. 62) : ‘ Bemomberinj^ whatuvur form of 
being ho in the end louvos this body, into that same form he 
ever passes, assimilated to its being ’ (Thiliaut, V eddntasutraa, 
iv, 1, 12-SfiK xxxvlii. 352); ‘Whatsoever being a man at his 
end ill leaving the body remembers, to that same he always 
goes, inspired to being therein ’ (L. D. Barnett, Tho Lord's 
.SV>nf^ r^omlon, 1905). See also the sources eite<l in yodunta- 
sutras, loo, oit., and Cow'pH, tr. of Aphorisms of Sd'ipIUya, 
Calcutta, 1878, 81 ; for the Jain sect, see Majjhima, i. 37(1. 

Folk-loru is abundant on this subject; see, r.i/,, Kathd-aarit- 
sdgara, tr. Tawmey, 1880, i. *242, and passim. Rhys Davids 
compares IMato, Pheedo, (59 (Indian Bvddhism, London, 1881, 
App. viii., Dialoy iies of tlui Bvddha, i. 298). 
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actions of a life, but they do not even admit of ai 
pcrniaiiont soul wliicli would bo lOMpouHiblo for atll 
the actions. At the time of dcutli, all that exists 
is tlio ‘dying thought’ {iihyutivhi(ta) auid Iho 
* skandfuis (dispositions, etc-.), wliich c.omo to an 
end nt death.’' Tho ‘rebirth thought’ {prufi- 
samdhi*^ uita^aUichifta)~-iiiu\ the shindhus asso- 
ciated witli it — can Ixi determined only by the 
‘dying thought,’ which it continues. Hence it 
follows that, if tho mental state at death i.s gt)od, 
a pleasant birth will take place ; if it is bad, an 
unpleasiint one. The agent will be re born int<j 
the spheres of desire, matter, non-inattor (see 
CosMotJONY, etc. [Hml.]), according to tXm fulcrum 
{dlambana) of the last thought (Abhidlutmnux- 
sahqaha^ v. 12-13[J'P2 ’jS’, 1884, p. 25]); and ‘ to die 
with the thought fixed on space [or tho void]’ is 
to obtain nirvana {ATadhyanutkavj'tti, p. 53). 

But, if the last thought (or last action) is, 
according to tho ^>rineiple of tho B\iddbist system, 
the solo determining cause of the future life, good 
sense and equity re(iuiro that tho previous tlioiights 
(or merit) sliouid come into account in the retri- 
bution. Buddha was very categorical on this 
point. The conclusion arrived at will be that, if 
the last thought, in tho quality of act ‘ clo.se at 
hand* {dmnna)^ determines tlio future life, tho 
latter may be conditioned by otlicr acts, important 
from other points of view. 

The ditlieiilty or contradiction may bo re.solved 
by aflirming that the last thought is the resultant 
of tho life or of a former act which, by its import- 
an (!0 <»r repetition, has to bo rewarded in tho next 
existence : 

' It in at the moment of dual}) (ehputi, * fall of Ihoutirht’) and 
of re-hirth that tho llioiiKhta are enabled to ripen* {A.K.V.^ 
Bumoiif MS, fol. 112fd. ‘ Tho Karman rciiicinbered at death 
•prlngg up in re-birth ’ and is therefore named ' <!loHe at hand.’ 

At death the mental working is weak and dull ; 
therefore any passion which has been intense or 
habitual <lunng life enters upon a slate of activity 
(A.K. V, 249u)» In short, the treatises of Abhi- 
dharina teach tliat the object of the last thought i.s 
either present {pnchchupan.'iui) or past (atita), beinj' 
determined both by tlio life tliat is coinplcttMl, and 
by the state m which it is proper (by rca.son of this 
life or of even earlier merits) for Ihe new life to 
bo passed. It is, therefore, by the ‘ force of tho 
merit’ that there nresents itself to tho spirit of 
the dying either tiie action (acconiplislicd previ- 
ously by liini) whic.li is to determine tlie re-hirth* 
(and above all others the ‘heavy’ action, guruy 
the rewar<l of which comes before all others 
[A.K.V.y Bunioiif MS, fol. 4S2J), or tho object 
(Hensatioii, etc.) experienced at tho time of per- 
forming tliH action, or the motive or means of tho 
action, or, lastly, tho picture of tho state al>out to 
be readied by the re- birth, tho sign of the future 
lot.» 

But this theory, that the last thought is the 
resultant of the life, is discouraging to piety. It 
is certainly tlic opinion of tlie Budilhist that we 
should not wait for death to become ‘ cimvertcd,* 
for the agonies and suircring of the last moment 
make thought very feeble (HodhicfairyCnJatara) ; 
tho good thoughts of the last hour are by nature 
very weak ; they may procure a little of paradise, 

1 8ee Afadhyatnakav^rtti, p. 22S t., and sources cit-ed. 

See &urai\gainasutra Quoted from the (/hincHu by Boal, 
Catena^ p. 4H : ‘At the end of life, before lOMinjr anit'ial heat, 
iho good and tho evil deeds are Huininonod up, as it were, in a 
moment.' Then the dying one tliinks of his sin and of his gotsl 
action, and, by a process well descriVjud by Niigasena (Milinda. 
p. 297, tr. Rhys Jlavlds, SlfJf xxxvi. 156), becomes absorbed 
into the sin committed, even while regrutt-ing it. 

* Aung and 0. Rhys Davids, op. eit. p. 149. See Avatarpmka- 
tUtrat quoted by Heal, op. cit. 44: ‘If he possesses a l)ad 
karman, he beholds all the nilHerics attending a birth In hell 
... he sees the irifurnal liotors./ Of. the ‘death of tho sinner ’ 
In the Bodhicharydvatdra of Hantideva, ii. 41 (Poussin’s tr., 
Introd. d la pratique dea futura Jlnuddhaa, Paris, 1907, p. 41 ; 
L. D. Barnett’s tr., Path of Light, London, 1000, p. 42). 
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hut they cannot jircvcnt a fall back into ludl 
immcdiulcly after, if it is mcritc«l (Spciico llaid^, 
Muntiid, p. 489). But numerous A\rilings .show 
that the ]a.st thouglit is not aJway.s ilctcrmim'd 
beforehand, that it is possible to prepare oneself 
and others fur death, ami to make sure of a good 
ro-birth by helping tho ‘ production of good dis- 
pORitions.’ 

Wg inay quolo some examples. Milinda says ; ‘Your people 
[DuddhislHl suy . . . that, though a man sliouM have li\c(l a 
hundre^l years an evil life, >ct if, at the moment of death, 
thoughts of the Huddha should cidi r hl.s mind, ho* will by 
re-born among tho gods. . . . And thus do tliey also say : “ Hy 
one c-OKe of d<'structiiiu of life a nuui may In' rcd»orn in i>urgn- 
tory.’“ When .'iskcd if this was not a coiitra<lii'tion, Nayarjnna 
replies: ‘ Would even a tiny stonu lloat on the w.’iter without a 
Isiatf . . . Would not a hnndiod cart-loads of sloiic llont on 
tlio water If they were loatlcd in a boat? . . . NVi 11, good deeds 
are like the boat ’ (i/dt/xiu, p. bO, tr. Rhys Davids, .y/f/v' xxxv 
128 f.). 

Mahumoggallflna sees a poor wreleh, rondiMuned to death, 
to whom the compassionate Sulasa has just given some cakes 
He thinks : ‘ This man, with no merits, a sinner, will he ro-born 
in hell; if he gi\es me these cjikcs, he will he re born among 
tlia terrestrial deities.' lie presents himself hi-forn tho con- 
demned man, who thinks, ‘ What is tlm good of eat ing tlicMo 
cakes? If I give tliein away, they will serve me as a riuticuin 
for the other world.' But, as he thinks also with alTcetion of 
Sula 8 & : ‘It is through Sulas.a‘s kindness that I was in posses- 
sion of this alms,* his thought, puriflefi hy the gift to tho saint 
and soiled by this affection, causes him to he re- horn as a tree- 
deity (inferior deity) (Petavatthn, C'om/m/ifo;//, p. 6 ). 

The deities of the gardens, tho woods, the trees, and plants 
crowd around the inaslor of tho liouse, t'hilta, who is very ill : 
‘Make 3 'Our resolution, utter your prater: “May I be a 
chaknavartin king in a next existence'” {Saipyuttd, iv. 302 ; 
cf. R})ys Davids, Jiarlg B add Ilium, I.ondon. lOOS, p. 77). 

A uiun is stained («u}h/at)u) ; ho ac^knowlvdges his stain and 
does his utmost hy pmyur, effort, and exertion to wipe it out ; 
he will die free from ulluehmcut, from hate, from error, ami 
from stain, with pure thought. A man is free from stain ; h«j 
knows it; he then cojiecives oomplaeenee, and, througli this, 
attivchment enters into his thought ; he will die re clothed in 
attachment, hate, error, stain, with impure thought (i/a^i/um-a, 
1 . 26). 

The BmhlhiHtfl began early to tliink of prepara- 
tion for deatli, AHoka grants llireo days for tluH 
purpose to tlio damned (I’illai-Eilict, iv. ; see V. A. 
Smith, Asoka, Oxford, p. 185). The A^Iaha- 
vm/yrt coinmandH the monks to attend, even during 
tlio rainy Reason, at the bed of a sick layman (iii. 
5, xiii. 304). The Visuddhimagga (xvii. 

line 1190) explains tho cercmonicH perbuimul for 
tho ilying. The friends say to him : ‘ We are 
about to perform the pfijd (cult,) of Buddha for 
you, quiet your Hpirit [m Ibuldlia].’ Tho pajd 
includes llowcrs, etc. {rapa, ‘form’ or ‘colour’). 

‘ See this ollbring we are making for you,’ tlicy 
say to tho sick man-- the recitation of texts and 
music [sadda, ‘ sound ’) . . ., perfiime.s {gandha, 
‘smell’), honey, etc. {rasrt, ‘taste’), and cloths 
{potthabha, ‘tangibh;’) — ‘Touch this oll’ering.* 
Thus hy tho live senses the imuressinns penetrate 
which will bo tho object of the last tliouglit. 

Spenco Hardy {Manual, 4SI)) tells Mm story of u Usher who 
is made to rt’c-ito the five preeei>t 8 by a munk (‘ I renoimeo 
murder’ . . .), and this wins a heavenly re birth for him ; and, 
when he ree-ites them again in his last momeiiUs, he ebtaiiis 
re-birth among tho higlier gorls. 

Tantrlsiii substitutes fornuilin In al)racadabra for Die ‘thought 
of the Huddha’ and Urn repcLition of ]>reeej)tH : the mh mupi 
Jfad 7 ne hum plays a great part (hcr (.-• K. K 0 i>pen, />/« Uelitjiita 
dea Buddha, pt. ii. * Dio lamaische Hierarchic,* Herlin, 1S59, 
p. 69); tho cults of Amitiihha Hiibstitulo tho repetition of 
ejaculatory invocations to Avalokitesivara or Amita : ‘ Whoso- 
ever shatrhavo heard tho numo of Huddha lUiui^uJyaguni, to 
him will eigdit Hodliisattvas eomo the moniont of death to 
show him the way [to paradise)' {Sikpisaiinichrhaya, p. 176). 
In Karatypioyuha{C(i\c\ittii. IS7.8), pj). 2 : 1 , 95, twelve HuddhuM 
surround the dying; in Sukhiivaticynha (Oxford, IHS.'l), p. 47 
xhx. 46), AtiiiUhhu himself a)tpears surroiiiKied hy 
[magic] monks. ‘Seoiiig Hhagavat, their thought, is quieted, 
and, falling from this world, they are horn in Paradise' (ef. 
Satnddhirdja, iv., at the end). In Saigyntta, iv. 802, it is tho 
forest-dcitieH who care for tho dying man and suggest to Iiim 
the wish for such and such a ro-hirth.' 

Litbratukb.-— T ills Is given throughout the article. 

L. DE LA VaLLI^E i'OUSSIN. 

I Wo need not spond time over iho acts and ecroinonles for 
the benefit of the (lca<l. Some hlhliograi)hi(;al indic'atioris may 
be useful. PflH sources (gifts for the dead): Ahguttara, v. 
290, PetavatUiu, i. 5 {Paramatthadipani, pt. iil. pp. 23, 35), 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Chinese). — The Chiiu'so diHcriininate between pre- 
inatiire deat h and the inevita])Ie ending of the 
term of natuml life. The ])ietograiii for untimely 
death is composed of tlie radical denoting ‘evil* 
(originally depicting tiwi cutting up of lMme.s) and 
that for ‘ man,’ tlie coinbinatiou being interpreted 
by S. Wells SVilliaiiis {Sf/Uahir. Dict.^ Bliangbai, 
1889, p. 836) as ‘the evil wliieh parts men.* The 
character thus formed is explained as conveying 
the idea of ‘ the running out of the vital issues, 

‘ the emptying out of the breath ’ ; whilst that for 
normal death, i.e. in old age, represents the end 
of a cocoon or ball of silk. The express mention 
of death is generally avoided, the Chinese prefer- 
ring to employ some euphemistic phrase such as 
‘passed away,’ ‘returned to Heaven,* ‘no more,* 
etc., or sometimes an expressive gesture— the hands 
tightly clenched, and the head thrown slightly 
back. 

The customs which prevail in different parts of 
China in connexion with the treatment of the 
dying and the disfKisal of the dead are so dis- 
similar that a complete statement of them would 
be impossible ; it will ho sulHcient to describe the 
observances wliich may he regarded as fairly 
cliaractcrislic. 'Flic details which follow do not 
a))ply in the case of children and unmarried 
persons. In these instances the dead are dis- 
po.scd of with Jis little ceremony as possible ; in 
many cases the bodies of infants are simply rolled 
up ill a coarse wrapper of matting, and dei>o.sittHl 
in a couvoniciit spot of ojien ground, perhaps in 
a ‘baby tower’ spc(iially intended for the purpose. 

The conduct of funeral rites is described os early 
as the Chow dynasty (112‘2-265 B.O.), and it is 
evident that hurial^ has always been the mode 
adopted for the disposal of the dead. In the 
Chinese sense this docs not consist in the lowering 
of the remains into a dug-out grave, but in the 
plac-ing of them in a sareojiliagus upon the surface 
of the ground, and the piling up of earth in the 
form of a mound, as a result of the annual visits 
to the place of interment. It was usual in early 
times to place in the coffin certain articles whicn 
the deceased valued during life ; and specimens of 
jade, clicss-meii, etc., are iroquontly discovered in 
ancient tombs. In the case of kings it was often 
difficult to ascertain where the royal corpse was 
actually buried, os sometimes a number of separate 
coffins were interred in ditl'crent places, each 
nominally containing the ‘remains* of the late 
monarch, in order to render more remote the 
possibility of rifling the tomb. 

The custom of immolating a number of slaves or 
relatives of tlie deceased was sometimes practised 
in China. Cases are quoted as early as the 10th 
cent. K.C., as, c>.(r/., that of the Duke Miili, at whose 
funeral some 177 persons were buried alive. Ke- 
forcTutes to the practi<;o are found in the time of 
Clonfucius (551- 478 B.C.), and even as late as the 
pres(mt dyna.sty an instance is quoted in connexion 
with the Emperor Shiin-che (A.D. 1644-1661). The 
burning of paper effigies of servants and attendants 

Jlfi/iWrt, JI. 2ft4 xxxvL 161); OIdeiilx>rff, Rel lies Vedn, 
tr. V. Henry, Burw, 1903, p. 479. (Ireat Vehsdo : J. J. M. de 
Oroot, CmU du Mahdydna eu OAnie, Amsterdam, 1893, p. 97 
(tr. and oomm. of the Hrahntajdlagutra, Nanjio, no. 10S7X 
Seatarianu'iin atul liel. Persecution in China, Anigterdam, 
1903, i. 231 ; Bnddkist Masses for the Dead at Amoy (Oonirress 
at I^eyden, ami A MG xl.-xii. [1886]) ; 8. Beal, Catena of Bud 
Scriptvres, p. 33 ; J. JC«lkinti, Chinese Buddhunn (London, 18S0. 

'• Chavanneg, M Manges Harlez, Leyden, 
P^Tsh^* Tibet ; L, A. Waddell, Lamaism, London, 1896, 

® t^reniatlon 1 h repiitfuant to tho Ghincse view 

the hody inlm t oa far ae posslhle, 
Bmldhlet inonka and 
fri liHlorwal referenocH may bo cited in proof of its 

InflucnJLi probably uh a roeult of foreign 


at the pre.sent day may bo a survival of this 
barbarous custom. 

1. Importance of the subject. —Tho importance 
of the subject Mill at once ho evident when we 
consider that there is, perhaps, no event in the 
‘ jiilgrimage ’ of the ‘Chinaman* which demands so 
great attention, such sm upulous observance of iin- 
inemorial custom, and sucli lavish ex]>cnditure of 
labour and cajiital, as tlie carrying out of a ‘ decent 
funeral.* 

2. The dictum of Confucius. -Confucius lays 
down no rules with regard the treatment of the 
dead, beyond the admonition that all things should 
be done ‘ decently and in order * ; that tho family 
circumstances should lie taken into account, and 
tliat tho various classes of society should he guided 
by the precedents which obtain in each class. 
The traaesman should not seek to emulate the 
official, and so forth ; but Confucius enunciates 
one general principle which should govern tho 
conduct of the eutiro aHair : ‘In mourning it is 
better to he sorrowful than punctilious.* 

It is hardly necessary to say that tho observance 
of the conventional funeral customs is inseparalily 
connected with the extraordinary development of 
the idea of filial juety, and the ancestral worship 
of which it is the inspiration and the key. 

3. Treatment of the dying. — When all remedies 
have failed to retain tho departing spirit, the dying 
man is prepared for entering the presence chamber 
of the gods, before whom he must ap[>ear : tho 
god of the local temple, the god of tho city walls 
and moats, and the god of Hades. His head is 
shaved ; liis body and extremities are washed ; the 
nails of his hands and feet are cut, the parings 
being carefully preserved ; and his underclothing 
is changed. When in articulo mortis he is snp- 
IMirted in a Hitting posture, it being believed that 
the soul makes its escape from a recumbent figure 
by the lo>vcr part of the Inidy, and, os a result, 
on re-incarnation will he gross and stupid ; whilst 
from tho nj)right body it flies aloft through the 
mouth, and re appears eventually, by transmigra- 
tion, in a highly developed condition. Tinsel 
money and charms are burnt before him, and the 
ashes are collected, wrapped in paper, and placed in 
his hand, whilst he is inforrnea that tho expenses 
of the iouriioy have all been provided. Sometimes 
a small lantern, obtained from a Huddhist temple, 
and already used in the worship of Heaven, is 
placed in his hand, and he is advised to hold it 
fast, as the way before him will he dark. If the 
family can afford it, a sedan-chair with two liearera, 
all of paper and bamboo, is purchased. To die 
in the early morning is in some places considered 
felicitous, because there are three meals left for 
the dead man’s posterity to enjoy ; but to die 
after the consumjition of the evening meal is con- 
sidered to he ill-omened, for then, by implication, 
there is nothing left for his successors. It is im- 
portant that the sons of the dying man and other 
relatives should he present to attend the death- 
bed ; and, as they weep, they call u|)on him not to 
leave them but to awaken from his sleep. The 
cries of daughters are considered to have special 
virtue in ojicning Heaven’s gate, and a man who 
does not jnissess a daughter or two is much to he 
pitied— contrary to a prevailing Imt very erroneous 
idea current among Euro})eanB. 

4. First duties of mourners.— As soon as death 
takes place, an elder conducts the proceedings, and 
orders the Queues of the sons to be unravelled, and 
candles to be lighted before the ancestral shrine 
and the god of the hearth, because the warrant for 
the capture of the departed soul is supposed to 
have arrived from tho god of Hades, and it must 
bo countersigned by the ancestral spirits, or their 
representatives, and by the god of the hearth. 
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5. The dread messengers. — Tlio inesseiifrerH of 
the god of I lades are said to ho two, viz. the 
liviiuf IVu cJi ((}>(/ and the dtiad Wu rlutny^ the 
woni wu-rfiauty nieaiiiiig ‘ uintortaiii,’ and lieing 
explained by the uncertainly of tho HnininonH of 
death. Tho living Wu-ch an).!; is not a (hnnon, hnt 
tho Koiil of a living man who is employed by tin; 
Wu-eh'ang to giiido him to thti house of his victim. 
The true ‘ Uncertain,’ as coming from tho hidden 
world, is unable to lind his way in tho li^ht of day, 
and requires a mortal spirit U) guide him. Some 
say that these two characters represent, not in- 
dividual agents of the god of Ylades, but only the 
two souls (the animal and the spiritual, i.e. the 
psyche and the pne.uma ) — tho hun and the p' Oy as 
they are called in Chinese. The iirst of these is 
written in Chinese with a character which means 
* black ’ attached to the word for ‘ spirit ’ or 
‘demon,’ and hence represents ‘black spirit,’ and 
the other h»is tho character which stands for 
‘ white ’ prefixed to the same word meaning 
‘ spirit,’ and hence represents ‘ whito spirit.* T'hcso 
have been fiersoiiilied, hy the ignorant, as the 
lictors who come to carry otf tho soul ; whereas 
they themselves are tlie essential parts of the soul 
which of its own accord is about to leave its tene- 
ment. Tho hnniy in conformity with its nature, 
soars aloft and is dissipated ; the po descends into 
the element of earth and liaunts its old neigh- 
bourhood. 

6. Post-mortem lustration.— Tho matting on 
which the deceased is lying is given a pull, with 
tho idea that this will prevent a lingering illness 
in the next incarnation. Tho chief mourner, 
generally tlio chlest son, invests himself in the 
clothcB which are eventually to ho put uuon the 
corpse, and, holding a bucket in one hand and a 
bundle of incense in the other, w'alks, or, in the 
case of an infant, is carried, to tho waterside, an 
umhrella [icing held over his head all tho time, as 
he is impersonating tho dead and must bo 8<Teeiied 
from tho oyo of heaven. In some castis ho is 
escorted with music and fireworks. Paper money 
of different kinds is burnt; a coin, with a large 
nail fastened in tlio centre, is thrown inU> the 
water ; and the water is thus supposed to he 
bought, and is ilrawn up and taken to tho house. 
Here it is warmed, and a few rubs are given 
to tho chest of tlie corjiso by way of a hath. The 
hair of the dead man is next eoiuhod by the 
daughters and diuighters-in-law, each taking a 
turn, kneeling and weeping at the same time; 
and then it is rolled up into a kind of knot on 
the top of tho head, somewhat like the top-knot 
worn by the Chinese of the Ming dynasty, thus 
exemplifying the popular proverb, ‘ Tho living sub- 
mit [to the Manc-hus], tho deail <lo not.’ After this 

erfunctory washing the (lead man is removed from 

is bed ana sujiported on a chair ; ami the matting 
and straw on wliicli he has been lying arc burned 
in the open street. It is of tlie utmost importance 
that the fet^t of the corpse shouhl not tomdi tho 
ground, and they ari^ generally covered with a 
cotton cloth, and supiKirted in the lap of the 
danghter-in-Iaw. A small table is spread before 
tho body, holding two howls— ono of rice, and 
tho other containing vegetables with long stalks, 
to rciircseiit and besjieak a long life and firm root 
in the next stage of existence. 

7. Announcement of the death.— The sons of 
the deccaseil, with tho braid removed from their 
queues, wearing white gowns, aprons, and whil^ 
nllets round tlicir heiuks, and sho<l with straw 
sandals, take camllcs and paper money of two 
kinds, and proceed to the temple of tho god of 
agriculture. On arrival at the temi»lc, the eldest 
son, as chief inournor, lights the canille.s, makes 
his prostrations, ami burns the paper money ; this 
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money is supposed to act as a guerdon to the god of 
agriculture, who i.s leprc.scnted as tlio agent of the 
god of Hades in the arrest of the soul, and heiico 
requires rciiiuiieration. 'riio wliolo pnx c.ss is do* 
s«*rihe<l as pn or ‘strewing tho hall’ — a 

{dinise applicil in real life to ‘ squaring’ the ollicials 
at a Vanien in order to he a.s.sured of ‘justice ’ ; and 
it is fairly inferred (hat the ollicials 111 tlie nether 
world lire equally amcnahlo to a * consideration.’ 

8 . Removal of the corpse.— On returning to the 
house, they make arrangements for removing tho 
dead to tlie middle hall, w'hich is reserved for 
special occa.NU)iiH, and which also contains tho 
ancestral shrine. The ])o.sitioTi of the corpse is 
first reversed, indicating the hope I hat the dead 
man may retnni from tho hidden world, and this 
is illustrated hy the traiisnosition of tho fcotiis 
before birth. A meal is l;iid out on a largo sieve 
and phu^ed bcforf3 tlio dead, with wine and candles, 
and IS then carried in proci'ssion to tlie front of 
the house and laid ontsimj ihe door ; the immibers 
of the family, in whito clothing, kneel on a piece of 
coir matting, weejiing and prostrating thcnisclvcs 
alternately. The body is next cand'iilly siamicd to 
a (diair hy broad baml.s, and four strong men are 
selected to convey it to the state apartment ; tho 
head is snpjMnled hy the eldest son, and the fc(;t 
hy tho <laiighl<‘r-iii-law. 'I’lio iHinlcn must on no 
account be laid dow n until itsdcsl ination is reached ; 
a fall would bo considered a friglilful calamity. 
An umbrella is held over tho chair as it moves, to 
liido one who i.s now a ileni/.iMi of llio shades from 
the light of heaven, and handfuls of rii-e are 
thrown upon it, with the iifea of expelling all evil 
iiilluencGs. 'I’lie corpse is then placed on the bed 
and a covorle.t spread over it. A sbi*et of white 
paper is laid upon tho face, and the feet an^ filaced 
close together and proiqiiMl in position ; to allow 
them to fall aiiart would involve the death of the 
nuptial partner shortly after. 

9. The public announcement. A Tiicsscngcu* is 
then .sent to a Taoist jirie.st lo inform him of the 
date of tlio docca.sed’s lir.st atinck of iJIiio.s.s, tlio 
time of his death, and the nuinlicr of his years. 
The jiriest write.s a largt? sh(?t‘t of yellow paper 
iiicntioning the.se particulars, and tlio date on 
W'hich the spirit may Imj expected to return, to- 
gether with tho chissiis of persons, horn under 
certain auspices, whose presence at the collining is 
contra-indicated. On obtaining Ibis inforinatiuii, 
which is Roniel Lines pasted up diagonally 011 tho 
wall of the hou.se, the family is able to pre- 
pare for the return of the deiiarted stiirit ami his 
attendant. 

A large shee.t is hung to siirce.ii the body from the 
observation of pcoide t>assing the door, ainl a. rinle 
lamp, con.sisting of a Im>w'1 of oil with a wick in it, 
contaimwl in a basket of lime, is ke]»t constanlly 
alight, day ami night, .so that tho «lccea.sed may 
have ‘ a lamp to bi.s fisd’ w herevm* he journeys. 

10 . Ceremonies connected with deatli in old age. 
— If tho deceased hap)»ens to he aged, say seventy 
years old or more, the eiirtain at Ihe, foot of tlio 
lied is red in colour, to show that death, in liis ca.se, 
.should not he considered an occasion of sorrow ; 
and no word of con.solal ion is si>okcn or sign of 
grief shown by the visitors; on the contrary, 
nothing luit complinicnt.s arc heard that such a 
happy consumniatioii has been reached, full of years 
ami in Ihe midst of a numerous posterity. \Vinc- 
driaking, the ‘ Morra,’ etc., are all the rule, and 
any one would be laugb(;d at avIio insinuated that 
there w'as any occasion for grief. It is to bo noted 
that, until Ino actual cidlining takes ])laecs, the 
candles u.scd arc of the usual red varii.ty ; white 
candlc.s are not employed until all hope of revival 
has dejiarted, and the body is about to he placed in 
the colli n. The head and feet of tho corpse are 
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Bupported on specially-mado i)inow8 of yellow 
cotton, stuHbd with paper \va.Hfco, or, in eountry 
districtB where cotton is niarmfaetiired, a reel on 
wliich cotton is wound is used instead. 

XI. Notifying the relatives. —A swift messenger 
is dispatelu'd to inforni Ihe relative.s, wlio are ex- 
pecUid to send gifts to f lie lnueave<l family. The 

t iresonts consist of sniall quills, about three feet 
ong and a little more than a foot wide, which are 
carefully marked and reserved for placing in the 
eoflin in due course ; they are thus marked to en- 
sure that those furnished by important members of 
the family shall have a first place. 

12. Visits to the house of mourning.— Notice of 
the arrival of visitors is given by the gateman, who 
beats three times on a drum ; a trumuet is sounded 
and a hand-cannon discharged. 'Lie musicians 
then strike ui), and the mourners are warned of the 
aoproach. The chief mourner kneels at the side of 
the spirit table ; ihe stewards escort the visitor to 
the curtain, where ho kneels four times and Imjws 
four times. 

13. Coffins. — The style of the coffin varies 
tliroughout the em])ir(‘. In some places it repre- 
sents the trunk of a tree ; in the north tlie lid j>ro- 
jocts eonsideralily over the head. The quality is 
determined by the circumstances of the family. 
Wealthy people pr<der to buy tluur own coffins 
heforehand and keep them stored either in an out- 
house or in a temple. Some buy the planks, keep 
them till seasoncil, and then employ carpenters to 
make the coffin when required ; whilst others buy 
tluflrs from a coffin-simp or from one of the Charit- 
able Societies. At the end of the coffin a lotus 
flower is carved, expressing the hope that the de- 
ceased may become a Buddlia and take his stand on 
a lotus, as Buddha is represented doing. 

14. The process of coffining.— The time for 
coffining in some places is at fuU tide, an<l prefer- 
ably after dinner, so that tlie deceased may not ho 
juit hungry to his ‘narrow bed ’ ; hut in others it 
must bo before daylight in the morning, or in the 
dark of evening, or on a day bearing an odd number, 
3, fl, 7, etc., for fear of another death taking place 
if an even day sliould be selected. The floor of 
the coffin is covered with a layer of fine sifted lime 
or charcoal ; then five largo squares of coarse 
paper ; upon these a narrow strip of matting, some- 
times maimfactuTCil of special material like lamp- 
wick, is placed, and upon the top of all a cotton 
mattress. The garments for the dead are specially 
made for the occasion, if the family can afford it, 
and are fashioned aft^r tho pattern of the old 
Chinese costume, like that of the present Koreans ; 
no buttons or knots are permitted — the Chinese 
word for * knot’ being pronounced like that mean- 
ing ‘difficulty’ or ‘ trouble,’ and all such dilfieultics 
must be prevented from accompanying the traveller. 
Tho son now divests himself of the clothes he has 
assumed, taking them all off in one movement, 
without separating the several garments ; and they 
are suspended over the bmdes of two chairs and 
perfumed or aired, by means of a brazier, contain- 
ing fragrant herbs, j)laced underneath. Furs and 
leather of any kind whatever are carefully excluded, 
lest the dean should be turned into an animal in 
Ilia next re-incarnation. The clothes are Isiid 
out ou the inverted lid of the coffin, and the dead 
man is carefully placed in position for convenience of 
dressing ; his arms are drawn through the sleeves ; 
along cord, which runs through tlie sleeves, is then 
fastened in a ‘Ineky’ knot, and the clothes are 
carefully smoothed into position. The hands are 
placed crosswise ovi'v the lower part of tho Imdy, 
the left hand uppermost in tho case of niales, and 
the right in the case of females. A pair of cheap 
shoes are nlaccd on his feet, and an official hat 
with a red tassel is put on liis heml. In upper- 


class families a winding sheet of deep red is used, 
sometimes of satin and elaliorately embroidered, 
forming a sort of large bag like a sleeping-hag, in 
which all hut the head is enclosed, and it is fastened 
at one side with tapes. A satchel (contain iiig pai)ei‘ 
money, a piece of silver, and the 'I’aoist i)b*u ara is 
put on hi.s shoulder ; and a piece of silver is placed 
under his tongue. A small pearl, called ‘ tran- 
quillizing the heart pearl,’ is placed on his breast ; 
and, in the case of a woman, a small pearl is in- 
serted in the toe of caeli shoe. 

The corpse is now lifted and placed carefully in 
tho coffin, the son supiiorting the head and the 
daughter-in-law ihe feet, with others assisting at 
the sides. It is important that it should rest ex- 
actly in tho centre. Small bags of lime po then 
inserted to keep the head and feet in position ; the 
pipe, fan, and handkerchief of the deceased are also 
inserted, and five small bags of diflerent colours, 
containing nail-parings, old teeth which have fallen 
out from time to time, tea, and rice ; a small 
casket containing a rosary, and the uiulross cap 
and ‘riding-jacket’ are also added; for the gar- 
ments which the dead is at present wearing are his 
ceremonial clothes, rcituireci for his audience with 
the gotls ; these others ho will wear on his journey. 
Then each person present takes from his breast a 
small piece of cotton wool, called ‘warm the heart 
cotton,’ and, rolling it up into a small ball, throws 
it iiiB) the coffin ; the relatives are invited to 
take a last look, and care must bo taken that no 
tears are allowed to drop in, lest the corpse sliould 
be found in another existence with marks or stripes 
on his face. Then the various coverlets are laid on 
in regular order, those presented by near relatives 
lieing given first place, and so on in order of pre- 
cedence, until the coffin js quite full ; whatever 
quilts are unable to find a place insi<le tlie coffin are 
burned. Before tho lid is put on, all who are re- 
garded as representing astral inlluenctis inimic.al to 
the dcceascu are requested to withdraw, anil are 
allowed to return only when tho liil has been put in 
place, ’rhe lid is smeared with (rriido varnish, 
tn make it air-tight, or sometimes a cement made 
of rice, vinegar, and flour is used. Usually four 
large nails are employed to fasten tho liu ; but 
sometimes a sort of double wedge, fitting into a 
socket in the lid above and another in tho side of 
the coffin, is used instead. The nails are driven in 
by a senior, the sons and, in some cases, the 
daughters meanwliile crouching under the trestles 
on which the coffin rests, lest tho eyes of tho de- 
parted should start out at the hammering. 

15. Preparation for removal. — Wlieri tho lid is 
fixed in position, the mournms are allowed to plait 
their qiienes with hemp-cord, and wear coarse shoes 
instead of the straw sandals they have been wear- 
ing, and they are permitted to eat. b’ood is now 
placed at the side of the coffin, and the dead and 
liis gaoler are in viteil to j)artakf3; tho friends and 
relatives kneel to i)ay th<dr last respects, and the 
chief mourner returns the compliment on behalf Of 
the departed. Two piles of paper money are then 
burneit, one for the dead and tho other for his 
guardian. 

16. Meals served before the coffin.— Tho ‘ filial 
curtain,’ made of white cotton, is next hung up 
before tho eoflin, drawn partially hac,k at Tjoth 
sides, with a table and chair idaited at the opening, 
aVhite cover like an altar-cloth draping tho table. 
Regular meals are served to the deceased on this 
table every day, and, each time a meal is served, 
the server is expected to wail and cry. This con- 
tinues until the funeral. 

17. The fairy guides. — On each side of t he chair 
are placed tall paper structures rejiresenting hills, 
ono called the ‘golden,’ and one the ‘silver’ hill, 
intended to indicate the vast sums which the fond 
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relatives have provided for the voyager, and behind 
those are tall iigures of the ‘(Joblcn Youth’ and 
the * Jade Maiden,’ bearing streamers to guide him 
across the ‘Fairy Bridge.’ Tlie portrait of the 
deceased is hung up, beliind the duiir, supi»ortcd 
on each side by scrolls bearing doleful inscriptions, 
and with white candles placed in front. The chair 
is oc<!upicd by the ancestral tablet, niounted on an 
inverted tub, and crowned by a piece of red silk 
fastened with red cord. The wording of the tablet 
reads : ‘ Ch'ing (dynasty) of the Rank of such-and- 
such, Master so-and-so’s Spirit Chief.* 

18. Untying* the knots. — The day heforo the 
funeral, Bonzes and Taoists are invited to con<luct 
‘masses,’ called ‘the Water Mass,’ the object of 
which is to (tleanse the departed of all sins and 
transgressions committed during his life. In the 
afternoon a liowl containing rice, and a thread rope 
consisting of seven strands, on which are threaded 
and tied twenty-four copper coins, is proscnte<l to 
a Bonze, who places it on a table in front of the 
table already referred to, and, as he recites the 
virtues of Buddha in releasing souls from pain and 
trouble, unties the knots in succession, putting 
the coins one by one into his vest. This untying 
of knots is meant to illustrate the release from afi 
tightness and diiricultics in tlie next world. 

19. Thejourney through the ‘ shades.’ — A Taoist 
takes his stand at the corner of the table, hold- 
ing a bell in liis hands, and, as he rings it, he 
chants a sort of sermon whose text is ‘ A 11 is vanity,* 
and whose language has a rcinarkablo similarity 
to the tw'elfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. lie then 
describes the dillerent stages of (ho journey to 
Hades. The journey is divided into seven periods 
of seven days, or ‘wrecks,’ which correspond with 
the various s(.ages of the spirit’s w anderinjj in tlie 
infernal regions. These stages are described in 
detail, witli a wealth of impromptu illustration 
and elaboration ; and the moral ot all is the im- 

S ortance of repentance for not having spent one’s 
ays in vegetarianism and the repetition 01 Biuhlha’s 
all-potent name, in onler to avoid such horrors as 
have l)een related. When this long discourse is 
linislicd, a space is cleared in front of the ‘sjdrit 
table,’ and a large square with ornamental bonlcrs 
is mapped out on the lloor with chaff ; twelve oil 
lamps, provided by the Taoist priests, are disposed 
round Uie sides of the s(|uare, and arc supposed to 
illumine the darkness of the gate of Hades. 

20. Funeral frivolities.— A table is placed at 
which a Bonze and six Taoists sit, each j>erforming 
on a din’erent instrument. In the intervals they 
sing ribald or humorous songs, with the intention 
of exciting laughter. They also sing the ‘ Flow^er 
Song of the 1‘2 Moons,’ describing the different 
flowers w'hich bloom in the different months, and 
other compositions which have apparently very 
little funereal reference. 

21. Offerings to the spirits. — After supper the 
ceremony known us ‘ Fang Yen-kow* takes place. 
The sjurit table and chair are removed ; another 
chair is siihstituted, on which a priest takes his seat. 
Two tables, supporting two largo candles and 
tw'onty-four howls of vegetable food, are i)laced at 
a little distance in front, intended for the delecta- 
tion of the various gods. J»Viur other tahle.M are 
disi)0scd at the sides of the hall, two on each siife, 
intended for the sacrifice to the family ancestors ; 
a small table a little lower down contains the 
offerings intended for the dead person ; and the 
spirit tablet sits at this table in the chair as before, 
attended on each side by relatives in light mourn- 
ing garments. When the priests liavc; finished 
their reciting, a quantity of paper gariiieiits and 
money is burned outside the house. 

22. Sacrifice to the dead. -Tlio apartment is 
now re-arranged, and picjjarations for tlie sacrifice 


to the dead are ma<Ie ; musicians arc retpilsilioued ; 
large quantities of flesh and ^o^^ls arc laid out; 
lamps aro hung all over the room, and the chief 
mourner appears from behind the curtain, leaning 
upon the ‘ jilial stall',’ and supported by attendants. 
He kneels before the tablet and makes humble 
offering of the meats, etc. As he prostrates him- 
sedf, a person standing at the side reads a long 
paiiogyrit; on the dead in a melancholy voice, and 
the chief mourner weeps as he lies upon his fac<5. 
He is tiieii escorted to the rear of the w-recii, and 
repeats the process three tinujs ; all the relatives 
and friends present follow liim in his ge.nullexions. 
When all is linislicd, (he olferiiigs and all the 
temjiorary fittings are removed, and prejiarations 
aro imulo for the funeral. 

23. The funeral procession.— In some places 
the funeral takes place in the fifth watch, i.e. 
between 4 and 5 in tlie morning, perhaps in the 
fifth week, or as late as one hiindreil days after 
death, sometimes even later, aiul in cases of poverty 
the coffin is left in the house, or put in a mortuary 
chamber for the time being. 

Everv one is aw’ako and stirring at daylight 
when the day arrives, and arrangements are made 
for the start. An iinmenso paner figure, represent- 
ing the ‘ Clear-thc-way god,’ leads (Jie van; next 
come two large bamboos bearing slrenmcrs, and 
four ‘w’agheads* — paper figures of men, whose 
heads boh continual Iv as they are carried along. 
The son-in-law or nephew carries a dish containing 
rice, in which is placed the ancestral tablet. In 
wealthy families the tablet is placed in a sedan- 
chair, which is sumiortcd on each side by a son-in- 
law or nephew. The bearer of the tablet is robed 
entirely in W’hito, and Die friends of the family 
walk on either side of him. Then follows the 
collin, borne by four men or a larger number, 
according to the rank of the deceasoil, and coverctl 
with a red [uill or with a satin c3mhroi<lcred cover. 
After the collin comes the chief mourner, wearing 
a head-dress of coarse Juunp gauze, shaped some- 
what like a hiretta, w'ifh ‘jaim-poms’ of cotton- 
w'ool placed at the intcrsectjoiis of tlie frame, and 
W’^om over a small white cap. He hangs his Imad 
a.s he walks, and is follow erl liy the relatives, male 
and female. The daughter-in-law wears a cowl or 
liood of coarse gauze over her head, and a jacket 
and skirt of (lie same material ; she also carries a 
staff or wand like that borne by the chief mourner ; 
she sometimes sits in a sedan-chair, and the heavy 
head-dress is then placed on the toji of the chair 
instead of on her heail. She weeji.s and cries aloud 
as she goes, like the ‘keener’ at an Irish wake. 
Rice is thrown over the coHiii and chief mourners 
as soon as they move towards the outside door. 
The figure of a crane, w ith outstrc(< hed w ing and 
uplifted foot, is placed upon the centre of the 
eotiin, and is supposed to convey the soul to the 
‘Western IJeaveii.’ 

24. The entombment. — When the jdace of burial 
is reached, the coflin is temporarily siipjMjrlcd by 
a couple of blocks, wdiilst tlie exact location is 
being considered, with soccial reference to orienta- 
tion. In wealthy families, a stone rocepfaele is 
prepared beforehand, and (lie collin lai<l very care- 
fully in the exact centre. A meal is laid out, to 
which the tlcc.cased and also the. denizens of the 
neighbouring toiiihs aro invited, ’fhe iiiournerH’ 
hcad-dre.s.scM and cincture.s are Imrnt, with a 
quantity of paper money, and the streamers and 
staves arc left at the grave. All pr(‘S(mt now set 
up a cry ; the stone door of the tomb is nlaced in 
position, and the tomb sealed. The lieaa-stone is 
set nil, Ijcaring the names of the deceased, 
with tJie date of erection. The mourners then 
join hands and jicrform a sort of ‘merry-go-round’ 
about tiio tomb, which is repeated three days later. 
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25. Return of the ancestral tablet.- -Tlic pro- 
ce&Bioii reluriiM in iho humo order as l)oforH, 
escorting tlio uiiiujstjal tablet to tlic home, with 
crying and burnings. On arrival at the Ijoumu a. 
great bonlire is made outside the door, and all who 
have attended tlie funeral arc exjuieted to step 
across it before gaining the tlireshold ; no one is 
exenipte<l. J 11 Home plaees a little water is sprinkled 
over each person by the Taoist priests. The son, 
in (ligliter) mourning garments of blue, kneels and 
oilers 1 be viand.s piepared, and burns a quantity 
of paper money. Ho next climbs by a bulder to 
the amestral shrine over the central partition, 
lights candles before each shrine, and then carries 
up the m;w tablet and i)laces it in position. All 
)resciit are invited to partake of the feast which 
ollows. On the third day a visit is ]>aid to the 
tomb, and oUeiinga of food, etc., arc presented. 
Tliose who are present join hands, forming a ring 
round the grave, and circle round in one direction 
three times and then reverse tlireo times; this is 
with the idea of eoiilining ilio sjurit in his i»roper 
hahitat. 

26. The seven ‘weeks.’— On th(3 seventh day a 
nuiiilier of Taoista are hired, seven in all, to ‘oj>cii 
the road,’ and a great variety of ceremonies 
take place on this ilay — morning, afleriioon, and 
evening. Jn the evening the hall is again 
arranged, with a table and chair, and a portrait of 
the deceased hanging heliind t he chair. Two ciip.s 
of tea are put on the table, and two howls of light 
food, together with candles and incense. The 
daughter- ill- law weeps before the picture, as she 
‘invites’ the spirit to partake of refreshment, and 
a quantity of pap(^r money is also hurried. At 
daylight, tea, etc., is lai<l as before. At lireakfast- 
tiiiie, food of diU’enmt kinds is oil'ercd and candles 
are lighted. I'lie performance is repeated at noon, 
with this dilleronco, that the viamls are more 
elaborate. This takes place every ‘ week * until 
the seventh, the only exception being that in the 
fifth week a farther meal is laid in the death 
chamhor. In the lifth ‘week,’ Taoists are called 
to ‘force the city,’ or ‘force the gate of hell.* A 
pajier city with inen, hor.se.s, etc., is set up, and, 
when night Ciirjies, a Tiioist priest in full rohc.s 
breaks througli i-he city with the sword ho carries, 
and liberates the imjjrisoned soul ; afterwards a 
great bonlire is made in the open air, ami three or 
four priests take their stand around it, holding 
long uamboos, to which are Jittaehed elaliorate 
‘fireworks.’ In tlic sixtli ‘week’ the daughters 
are expected to provide a feast for the deiwl, and 
they are given a sliaio in the division of the cloth- 
ing which he has left. At the end of the seventh 
‘ week* the ehi<‘f mourner is allowed to shave his 
hair for the first time, but, if the eollin has not yet 
been removed, he is not j»ermitted to do so until 
one hundred day.s have expired. The next year 
the mourners, wearing wldte garments, pay their 
first annual visit to the grave on the day kiioivn 
as ‘ clear ]»rigbt,* and on this day the sounds of 
wailing may he heard in all directions. A further 
visit is sometimes paid in tlic iiiutli moon ; and at 
the winter solstice paper garments, representing 
warm winter clothes, are presented and iairnt. 

27. The spirit’s homecoming.— On the night 
appointed for the return of the spirit, a table of 
eatables is laid in the death chamber, which i.s 
then ev.acnated by the relatives. In the kitchen 
a quantity of lime is jdaeed beneath and around 
the fireplace. When the hour arrives, as announced 
by the Taoist jiriest, a j)roeession is fornied, the 
priest leading, and all enter the chamber. The 
kitelien is t hen visited and the lime examined, tlie 
traces of the s]>irit’s presence being discovered by 
the marks, as of the feet of a goo.se, upon it. A 
white cock is caught and carried in 0110 hand in 


front of a hasket-lid, and, as tlio lid is struck by 
a measure behl in the other baud, the cock crows ; 
ho is then cseorUsl outsiile, and paper money burnt. 
This reiireseuts tlie sending oil' the spirit’s escort. 
A white cock is said to Imj a protection against 
hanefiil astral inlhiences, and to he the only 
capable guhle of tr.ansient spirits. 

LiTKRATmiB.— S. Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom,^ New 
York, 1883; R. K. Douglas, China^, liondou, 1887; J. Dyer 
Bail, liUngaChmege*, ijlmnghai, 1903 ; J. J. M. de Groot, Jiel. 
System of Vhina, Leyden, 180217. ; W. G. Walshe, Ways that 
are Dark, Slianghai, 1006. \V. GlLHKUT WALSHE. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

((’optic). — When the decaying religion of ancient 
l^gypt gradually gave place before the advance of 
Christianity, many of the beliefs, and much of the 
symbolism that had been so dear to the Egyptians 
for over three thousand years, survived the change 
of religion for some eonsiderable time, and, as was 
to be expected from a people by whom burial ritos 
liad 1>een magnilied into a great and complicated 
magical system, tlie old customs were given up 
only gradually ami reluctantly. To the Egy]»tians, 
(Jhiistianity presented itself in a somewhat (liirerent 
light from that in which it appeared to the other 
civilizations of the ancient world. Kroiii the dawn 
of history tliey had believed in a (toiitinuation of 
life after death, in a future existence that was well 
defined ; and in order to secure this existence for 
the soul of man they had elaborated countless 
magical rites wl»i(di were i>erformed at the burial 
of the dead. They liad also a god of the dead—a 
god w'ho had once lived an earthly life, wlio had 
been slain by tlie power of Evil, and who by 
certain magical ceremonies had come to life again, 
and ruled as King of the under world. It was 
tlmathatin Osiris lay their hope of living again, 
.and with him they considered the dead identified. 
The Christian belief in a resurrection was therefore 
not, in certain aspects, a new one to them, ami the 
doctrine that the dead in Christ shall live in Christ 
was strangtdy familiar to all who had l>ecn reared 
ill the Osii'ian creed. Thus it is not strange that, 
when Christianity began to be accepted in I^gyi»t, 
the early believers continued to practise the ancient 
funeral ritos, only slightly modified to meet the 
requirements of the new religion. 

The chief concern of the pagan Egyptians had 
been the preservation of the bodies oi the dead 
by embalming, so that the spirit of the deceased 
might pass to and fro between the kingdom of 
Csiris and the earthly shell which lay in the toiiih; 
and the early Christians of Egypt saw no reason 
to alter the custom of their torefathers, more 
especially since the Christian ami pagan doctrines 
of the resurrection had so iiiucli in common. 
Mummification of the dead, therefore, continued 
to be practised by the Christians until the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent., and only died out after tliat 
owing to the general ojqiosition of the Church.* 
Mummies of anchorites and holy men and women 
have been found in various parts of Egypt, one of 
Iho most notable cemeteries containing Christian 
dead lieing the recently excavated burying-ground 
at Antiiioe. I’he bodies arc usually well preserved. 
Hie head being sometimes adorned with a garland. 
In the case of the men, the beard was allowed to 
grow, contrary to the ancient usage, and when the 
face is thin or emaciated it reiiresents very much 
the ty}»e of the Good Shepherd as depict.ed m later 
iconography, hut unlike the criophoric figures in 
the catacou'ibs,^ The body was carefully wrapped 
in bandages, usually intercrossed, and sometimes 

1 Anthony, ifie founder of ChriHtlan asceliolBin, had bo {freat 
a diatike to it iimt he desired to he buried secretly, in order 
thot his body mi^rhi not be subjcilcd to the Koaend custom. 
It was probably his opposition that led to the suppresslou of 
the practice. 

Gayct, A3IG xxx. 
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the face was covered with a painM plaster mask, 
as was the pagan custom of the time. In tlie luise 
of a supposed Christian priest found at Deir el- 
Batiart, the outer wrapping was painted to repre- 
sent the deceased holding the Eucharistic cup in 
his hand. On his left shoulder was the sioastika 
ornament, which was much adopted in early Chris- 
tian symbolism, while the lower part of liis robe 
bore a representation of the boat of Isis.^ 

But it was not only the belief in the efficacy 
of embalming that survived the change brought 
about by Christianity, for many of the other old 
funeral <;ustoms lingered on, although it is difficult 
to decide how far their import w'as understood by 
the Christians. There is some evidence to show 
that ottcrings of food continued to be made to the 
dead. In the Christian cemetery in the oasis of 
el-Khargeh the tombs follow the luicicnt design, 
the body being laid at the end of a long shaft, at 
the opening of which is a chamber containing 
niches for olierings.*'* Wine-jars and baskets for 
food were sometimes buried with the dead, and in 
a will made hy a Christian at Antinoii the deceased 
requests that the holy ollerings may he made for 
the repose of his soul. This, however, may refer 
to an agape, or a kind of mass .said for the dead.* 
It is interesting that at the Synod held at Hippo 
in A.D. .393, at which Augustine was present, the 
habit of placing the host in the mouth of the 
dead, which had liecome general amongst Oriental 
Christians, was strongly condemned. It was 
apparently also the custom to enclose some of the 
holy elements in the coffin. Some other pagan 
usages seem to have continued. As the dead were 
formerly buried with amulets and little figures of 
protecting gods, so the pious Christian was buried 
with figures of St. George and the Evangelists. 
Ill one case, at least, at AntinoS a sort of ivory 
praying-machine, a kind of primitive rosary, 
appears to take the place of tlie papyrus inscrilK»d 
with prayers and magical formula}. There wiw also 
found, held in the hands of this body, a flower of 
Jericho similar to the mystic rose wfiich was bui>- 
posed to he the emblem of immortality, and to 
flourish every year on the day Clirist was born. 
Hitherto this symbol was not (ionsidered to have 
been employed before the Crusades, but its presence 
in the cemetery of Antinot} points to its use in very 
early times. It is interesting also to note that the 
lK)dy of a monk iiained Serapion, from the same 
burial, was encircled by an iron band from which 
hung a cross.* In cases wliere portraits of the de- 
ceased were painted on the outer coverings of the 
body, the ancient sign for life, the ankh, is 
sometimes represented grasped in the liand.* This 
symbol is very frequent in Egyptian iconography, 
and was often employed where the cross wonld 
have been expected. Its use was so persistent 
that it afterwards became identified with the 
cross, and was known as the crux ansata. See 
art. Cross. 

As the influence of the Bisliop of Alexandria 
increased over the remoter parts of Egypt, many 
customs which appeared semi-pagan dieil out, and 
the funeral rites were performed more in accord- 
ance with orthodoxy. After the Council of 
Chalcedon (A.D. 451), when the Coptic Church 
was definitely separated from the ortliodox body, 
there could lie but few remaining. From descrip- 
tions in the Coptic writings, it would apiiear that 
the dead, wrapped in a winding sheet, were 
immediately c;arri<ul out into tlie desert and 
buried. Persons of peculiar sanctity it was the 
custom to bury in a reli<iuary. The Coptic JAfe 
of Shnouie states that lie was buried in a reliquary 
pierced with holes, probably in order that pilgrims 

1 Oavet, AMG xxx. a MyetB. Jfan, 1901, no. 81. 
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might have the benefit of gazing on the holy 
rciiiains.^ As these relics are usually dt-si ribed 
as bones, it is evident that mnbaliuing luul by 
then been abandoned. A Mass, or oUeiiiig <Il’ 
the Eucharist, was sometimes performed before the 
funeral, but Masses for tlie rejioso of the dead in 
the Hoiiuin stjiiso seem to have betui unknown in 
the Coptic (’hurch. The use of tombstones at this 
period was ulmost universal. They usually c(»ntuin 
the words: ‘One God who helpct li,’ and tlu? date 
on which the deceased *fell asleep* or ‘entered 
into rest.’ Occasionally they contain pious ejacula- 
tions and quotations from Scri})ture. Rarely they 
.arc conceived in a more pagan spirit, with .sucii 
phrases as ‘Grieve not, no one is imiiiorta],’ an 
especially good instance of this being a tomb- 
stone in the British Museum [no. 400] whicli 
runs : ‘ O how dreiulful is this sejianition 1 O 
departure to the strange land which removes one 
for all time I 0 condition of Hades, how do wo 
come to tliy gate I () Death, name bitter in the 
mouth ! . . . Let all who love to weep for their 
deoil come to this place and mourn great^.’ * This 
recalls the ancient Egypti.an funeral prayer to the 
passer-by : ‘ O ye who love life and hate death 
. ♦ . pray for the deceased.’ 

The Copts have undergone centuries of oppres- 
sion under Muslim rule, which has driven many 
to embrace Islam. TJie Khalif al-Mutawakkil 
(860) even went so far as to interfere with their 
burial customs, and ordered that all the graves 
of the Copts should he level with the grouml, 
Po.ssibly owing to the inflnenee of Islam, wliiidi 
has surrounded them on all sides for so lung a 
period, the funeral rites of the Copts to-day have 
become very similar to those of their Muhammadan 
fellow-countrymen. The corpse is borne to the 
cemetery on a bier, followed by the female relatives 
and women of the house wailing and mourning. 
At the burial -gi'ou rid a sheep is often killed by (he 
more well-to-do, and its llesh given to the poor ; 
the poorer give bread alone. Proftissiona I iriourni ng 
women are hired to wail in the house for three days 
after deatli a survival, perlmps, of the ancient 
Egyptian custom, or possibly only a ceremony 
burrowed from tho Muslims. Tlie lamentations 
are renewed on tho seventh and fourteenth days 
after death, and sometimes for longer still. On 
the eve of the festivals of al-Milad, tU-GhUa.t, and 
al-Kiyamah [i.e. tho Nativity, tlie Bantism of 
Christ, and Easter), it is tho custom of Uie CopU 
to visit the eomctcri(}H and spend the night there, 
many of the richer having houses built specially 
for these occasions. The women spend tlie night 
in the upper rooms, the men below. Next day 
an ox or sneep is killed, and the llesh distributed 
among tho jioor. Lano {Modem Egyptinm, p. 290) 
states that the Copts say that these visits to the 
tombs are merely for tho sake of religious reHexiun. 
This custom, however, together wiUi tho practice 
of slaughtering animals for food, possibly goes 
back to pre-Christian times in Egypt, when the 
relat ives of the dead made ]>crio(lical visits to the 
tombs, and brought fuod-ull'erings fur the ka of 
the deceased to refresh liim in the under world. 
Tho funeral services of tlio (’opts uio according to 
the liturgy of St. Mark. One is in use fur onlinary 

J ieriods of the year, and a speinal one is employed 
luring Easter (Tuki, AV/. Co/d. Arah. p. .525). 

I.ITKRATI KK.- A. Gayct, AM(i xxx. (1S97); R. Forrer, Di« 
fruhchrUtl. Altvrthiivwr von Achmim-ranoimli^, HlraH8biir((, 
1883; H. R. Hall, Vopixe and Greek Texts of the Christian 
Period in the Brit. Mns., Lomlon, 1905 ; W. E. Crum, ‘Coptic 
MouuiiiciitB ’ {Cat. g^n. des ant optUes eggpt. du mus^e du Catre ) ; 
R. Tuki, HitxutU Copt. Arahicnm, Rome, 1761; E. W. Lane, 
Modem Egyptians^, Loudon, 1860. 

V , D. Scott-Moncrikff. 

I Am^lincau, Mission atchiol. au Caire, vol. iv. (1888). 

* Hall, Coptic and Greek Texts of the Christian Period, p. i. 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Early Christian).—!. During thn earlier years the 
Christians followed in j^encral the burial customs 
of the Jews. But a livelhir hope in the resurrec- 
tion roblKid death and the ^^rave of many of their 
terrors, 'i’his j^adnally motlified inherited funeral 
rites. To the followers of Jesus death was a sleep, 
and the grave a rest ing-jdaeo {KoiiuLtfri^pLov) for those 
wiio liaddied in the faith (Jn IP*, Ac V”®, I Th 
4^*^*, 1 (^o 15’*'*®). Not less but more respect was 
accordingly i»aid to the mortal remains of the 
departed, for their bodies had been * temples of the 
Jfoly (jIIiohI,’ and were to rise and be glorified (1 Co 
3'", 0^®, 13‘®, Jlev 7^*). When death ensued, the eyes 
were elosoil, the liody washed, the limbs swathed, 
the whole l)ody wranped in a linen shoot with 
myrrh and aloes, and laid upon a couch in an upper 
room (Ac 9=”^* ; cf. Mk 15“ 16\ Jn 11“ 19*»'- 
These acts were performed by the elder women — 
kindred and friends of the family. Kolatives and 
intimates were admitted to view the face of the 
deceaseil, and an interval of eight or more hours 
was required before burial. The younger men 
carried the bier to the place of interment, followed 
by the relatives and friends (Ac 5®; cf. Lk 7*®). 
biute players, hired mourners, and noisy demon- 
strations of grief were <loubtl<iHs dispensed with 
(Mt 9-®, J.k S'*®, Ac 8®, 1 Co 15®^' ). The place of 
burial was outside the city or village, in a natural 
cave, or in a tomb cut out of the rocky hill-.side, 
or in a Hnbterranean chamber, or simple grave, 
liocal (conditions were determinative. Tlie descrip- 
tion in the Cospel of John of the tomb of Lazarus 
and of that of Jesus will hold for the early 
Christian Palestiniau place and form of burial 
(Jn 11*" 19^^ ; Gosp. of Peter, chs. 0 and 10). In 
fact, the form anrl character of .Jesus’ entombment 
inllucnccd all subsequent Christian practice (1 Co 
1.5*®**). Tombs were, as a rule, private family 
jiossessioiis (Mt 27®^**'), and wore largo enough to 
re(teive several bodies, which W'ere laid upon the 
ledges or in the niches cut in the sides. The 
brotherhood, liowevor, from the beginning un- 
doubtedly jirovided for tlie burial of its own p(mr 
(Ac 2“; Aristides, Apohf/. [Syr.] xv. 18). A large 
stone, rolling in a rabbet, closed the door of the 
hill side sepulchre against prowling beasts and 
robhcTs (Mk 16*). It is altogether probable that 
the Jewish Christians whitewashed tiieir tombs, as 
did their compatriots (Mt 23*^). In Romo anci in 
gemwal throughout the West, as well os in Egypt 
and North Africa, the Jews had already adapted 
the ralestiniaii form of interment to local con- 
ditions, and the early Christians modified this still 
further to meet tlieir own peculiar n^cjiiirements. 
Of course they Ijorrowed this and that local practice 
from the current pagan usage. Tlio wide-spread de- 
velopment of ‘ catacombs’ ((/.?>. ) as places of Christian 
burial was but a ro-ada.ptation of Jewish and pagan 
burial customs. Simplicity and oven plainness 
must have characterized the earlier forms of Chris- 
l ian cul-omhment in all lands, partly on account of 
the poverty of the brotherhood, and also because of 
the hope of a speedy resurrection. A brief inscrip- 
tion expressing the hope of immortality {tlp-fivii <ro(, 
Kolpyiais ip clp^’ivji, in pace, etc.), sometimes accom- 
jianied by .a consecrated symbol (a palm-branch or 
anchor, fish or dove), was the linal tribute to those 
who had died ‘in the Lord ’ (Bingham, Antiq, 
Vhr. Church, cd. 1870, hk. xxiii. ; Am. Cath. 
Quart. Jin\, 1891, xvi. 501 f.; Kaufiuaun, Ilandh. 
(i rhr. Arch., 1905, pp. 74 f., Ill f., 205 f., 277 f. ; 
art. ‘ Koinn'terien,’ ill PUb? x.). 

2. But. changing conditions produced manifold 
dcvelopinouts. The wide-spread and increasing 
ali(3nalion between Jews and Christians in the 
early decades must often have suggested, if it did 
not compel, separate burial arrangements. And 


the rapid increase of the Gentile element in tlie 
various churches throughout the Empire naturally 
tended strongly in the same direction. The JowisTi 
cemeteries, indeed, would hardly have been open 
for the interment of deceased Christians with pro- 
nounced pagan antecedents. Our sources, it is 
true, are practically silent regarding the progress 
of this develoimicnt, but it is safe to say that 
separation between Jews and Christians as regards 
cemeterial requirements had taken place before the 
close of the first century, especially in prevailingly 
Gentile Christian communities. And a similar sepa- 
ration must have been going on as between pagans 
and (Christians. Hostility between them became 
marke(l towards the clo.se of the Ist century (Ac 8”* 
15*»**, 1 Co 7*®*-, 2 (]o 6“**, Col 2®, 1 Jn 2“** 3“, Rev 
2io.aof. 3»f. dig, 8-20), and martyrdom was 

not uncommon (Clem. Rom. ad Cor, 6-7 ; Tac. Ann, 
XV, 44 ; Suetonius, Nero, 16 ; Melito ap, Euseb. 
HE iv. 26, iii. 17-20 ; Pliny, Ep. ad Traj. x. 96, 97 ; 
Ign. Ep, ad Mom. 6, ad Pail. x. 2 ; Pulyc. ad 
Phil. 1). The Christians would naturally wish to 
ensure the saruitity of the graves of their martyred 
dead, but in order to do so they had to provide 
separate cemeteries. That this began to be done in 
Rome by the opening of the 2nd cent, is generally 
adiiiittfui (de Rossi, Rmna Sott. 1864-77, i. 343 f., 
iii. 386 f. ; Bull. 1866, p. 36 f., 1886, p. 136 ; Nuov, 
Bull. 1901, p. 71 f., 1902, p. 217 f.; Bosio, 

Sott.^ 1660, p. 141 f. ; Armellini, Gli Avtiche Cimit,, 
1893; V. Sclniltze, Katakomhen, 1882, p. 307 ; Kauf- 
mann, l.c. lllf.). But that it did not come to 
pass throughout the Empire is abundantly proved 
(Ramsay, and Bishopries of Phrygia, 1897, i. 
600 f. and 717 f.). InOuenccs otner than hostility 
would often operate to hasten or prevent the in- 
stitution of separ.ate Christian cemeteries. In 
some lands, such as Syria and Asia Minor, it 
took even centuries to accomplish the separation 
of Christians on the one hand, and Jews and pagans 
on the other, as regards burial accommodation 
(Ramsay, Lc.). 

3. The earliest distinctly Christian cemeteries 
of which wo have any knowledge are to be found 
in the iieighbourhooa of Rome. The Ncronian 

I icrsecution, followed by that of Domitian, doubt- 
ess constrained the Christian brotherhood to 
provide separate resting-places for their honoured 
fieroes who had ‘ fallen asleep.’ And, as martyrs 
to the faith multiplied, such cemeteries became 
consecrated ground, and the tombs of the martyrs 
were ere long places of pious meditation and devo- 
tion. In certain communities this often necessi- 
tated chapels, where the brethren could gather 
without imminent danger of molestation. Then 
funeral rites and ceremonies soon shared in tlie 
general development, and these in turn reacted 
powerfully upon the whole manner and mode of 
bnrial. The entire catacomb development at Rome, 
Naples, Syracuse, Alexandria, TrCves, and else- 
where, for example, is adequately explained only 
on such presuppositions. Instead of family tomlis 
and brief temporary resting-places for the dead, the 
Church, especially in the West, gradually made pro- 
vision for tno burial of all its deceased moinl>er8 (by 
A.D. 260). There accordingly arose, in the suburbs 
of every considerable Occmental city, Christian 
burying-groiinds. And, where the remains of noted 
martyrs were laid, chapels were erected, and the 
brethren gathered to ooserve tlie Holy Eucharist 
and to hmd fellowship with the * saints who had 
gone liefore.’ The chapel was named after the 
martyr; often the title m’OS given to the whole 
cemetery ; more frequently the cemetery bore the 
name of the patron who hod provided the ground ; 
occasionally of the bishop who enlarged ana elabo- 
rated it. Instances of each are the cemeteiy of the 
martyr Praotextatus, of the patron PrisciDa, and 
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of the bialicm Calixtus — all in the neighbourhood 
of Homo. In the Orient, developments were dif- 
ferent. Palestine is rieh in rock-tombs, and so is 
the whole of Syria. Asia Minor has few ancient 
church-cemeteries; it has mostly family burial- 
places. And this is largely true of tno whole 
Orient. Stone sarcophagi with Christian inscrip- 
tions are frequently lound. These were placed in 
simple graves beneath the surface, or in tombs 
erected on the hill-side, with more or less elaborate 
facades. In all this there is little that was dis- 
tiiHitively Christian (Ramsay, op. ciL i. 500 f., 
717 f.). But in the West the pre-Constantine 
developments were quite unique. Beginning with 
the Jewish or pagan typo of family tomb, the 
Christian churches soon provided cemotcrios for all 
their dead (Aristides, xv. 8, U ; Tert. ApoL xxxix.). 
The most common form of these was that which was 
later known as ‘catacombs* (^'.v.). These under- 
ground cemeteries are enormously extensive in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and were used as burial- 
places by the Christians down into the 6th century. 
They give us the larger part of our information on 
the theme in hand. The transition, for example, 
from the private family-tomb to the common 
church-cemetery is illustrated by the St. Lucina 
crypt and the Calixtus catacomb, by the so-called 
apelunca magna and the Pra'.toxtatiis catacomb, 
uie Flavian vestibule and the Domatilla catacomb, 
and the ‘ Acilii Glabriones* chamber and the Pris- 
cilla catacomb. The growing U8<5 of obituary 
inscriptions can also be seen in ilio catacombs, 
from lihe sinijile elp-qurj <roi to the most elaliorato 
]>orsonal tribute on the tomb of Sixtus ii. (A.D. 
258). The development of Christian symbolism 
can likewise be traced therein, from the rude but 
suggestive ‘anchor’ to the portrayal in fresco 
of the Last Bupper or of (Jie story of Jonah. 
Christian art in general had its beginnings and 
early elaborations in the catacombs, and every 
phase of it >va3 clostdy related to the burial of the 
dead. This is especially true of painting, sculp- 
ture, ami chundi architecture. Tne same is also 
true of the development of the liturgical and sacer- 
dotal rites in the early Church, aiul the w orship of 
the dead. The ante-Nicene development of burial 
customs is, however, (|uite amply rellected also in 
the current literature. The Mariyrimn S. Poly- 
carpi speaks of celebrating ‘ the anniversary of his 
martyrdom,’ or birthday, at his tomb (xviii.). 
Tertullian says ; * As often as the anniversary 
comes round, we make olferings for the dead 
(martyrs) as birthday honours ’ {de Cor, iii. ; see 
also ae Monvg. x., and Cyprian, Kpp. xii., xxxiii., 
XXXV i. 2 ; cf., further, art. Commkmuration of thk 
Dead). 

The Christians did not fear cremation, though 
they preferred ‘ the ancient and better custom 
of burying in the earth’ (Min. Felix, Oct. xxxiv. ; 
cf. Mart. Polyc. xviii. ; Tert. de li., dc 

Res. Car. Ixiii., Apol. xlii.; Origen, c. Cels. v. 23, 
viii. 30 ; Lactantius, Div. Imt. vi. 12 ; Euseb. HE 
v. 2, vii. 22; August, de Cii\ Dci^ i. 12, 13). Sim- 
plicity prevailetl throughout the 2nd cent. (Min. 
Felix, Get. xii. and xviii.), but by the opening of 
the 4th cent, everything had become elal)orated. 
Associations had been formed in the West to hold 
the property ; tmace w'as sold in the cemeteries ; 
gravediggers {jossores ~ Koiridrat.) had become a 
separate class, and there were artists, stonecutters, 
painters, sculptors, and architects. The anni- 
versary festival had been extended so that the 
third, seventh, and perhaps the thirtieth and 
fortieth days after burial were celebrated {Apost. 
Const, viii. 41 and 42). Prayers were made at the 
tomb, psalms sung, and the Eucharist celelirated 
as fellow'shijiping with the dead ; lighted tapers 
were placed at the grave; iHjrsonai ornaments, 


toilet articles, Imttles, va.s(!H, etc., were interred 
with the corpse (Synod of Elvira, can. 34 ; of 
Laodicea, can. 9 ; of Cangra, can. 20; Euseb. HE 
vii. 16, Vita Const, iv. 66, 67, 70, and 71 ; Epiph. 
Har. Ixxv. 3 ; Soerat. IIE i. 40, iii. 18 ; Jerome, Ep. 
xxvii. fcviii.] ad MarccMam). 

4. With the recognition of Chri.sti<anity by Con- 
stantine a new era opened. Kcccnt martyrdoms 
had mulliplied the numl>er of saints and holy 
places, furnishing fresh sites for sacred buildings 
as well as holy relics for altars. Imperial favour 
and funds now facilitated the erection of churches 
throughout the Empire, and the graves of apost les, 
martyrs, and honoured saints were soon covered hy 
imposing basilicas or mausoleums. In the suburlis 
of Rome, for example, the ba.silica of St. Peter 
arose on the Vatican Hill, that of St. Paul on the 
Via Ostiensis, that of St. T4iwuence on the Via 
Tiburtina, that of St. Agnes on the Via Nonicn- 
tana, and that of SS. Marccllinus ami Peter on the 
Via Prienestina. These all were, or became, 
cemoterial churches, rvith which Tinj)erial mauso- 
leums were frequently connected, as in the CAse of 
the mausoleum of St. Helena, near the last-named 
church, and that of Constantina, near St. Agnes, 
All around this latter basilica were placed minor 
monuments in a large open-air cemeteiy. The 
‘churchyard* now soon becomes the prevailing 
type of cemetery throughout the West, including 
North Africa. Persecution having ceased, the 
Christians were free to bury sub clivo, yet the 
martyr graves beneath the altars usually efrew the 
cemeteries near the eburches. Of course, local 
conditions were determinative. Churches within 
the w'ulls of the cities could not have extensive 
cemeteries, though their crypts w'oro n.sed for 
burial purposes. Western Europe followed in 
general tlie load of Italy and Rome as regards 
cemetcrial clmrebes and churchyards. North 
Africa seems to have early dcv<dopcd the oi>eii-ttir 
cemetery, independent of particular churches. 
Egypt continued for the most j)art the ancient 
practices of the native Egyptians and naturalized 
Jews. Syria also persisted in its old burial customs, 
though the elaborate mausoleums of antiquity were 
not erected as Christian tombs ; and the same was 
true of Asia Minor. 

5. The elaborate funeral ceremonies and the 
interment of the Emperor (kmstnntiiie in Con.stan- 
tiiiople (Eusebius, Vila Cojisi, iv. 00 and 60 72) 
indicate the stage which the ilevelopincnt had 
reached and also lines of future prognjss: 

The body ' was placed in the principal I'luunbfr of the palace, 
and siirroumlud by candles,’ and ‘ t*iK-irclcd by a nuincrous 
retinue of atU>n(lantfl, who wati-hid around it incessantly night 
and day'; the second son, OonsluiiLius, lilin.^elf headed the 
proceHsion, ‘ which was preceded by deUichmenta of soldiers in 
military array, and followed by vast multitudes, the body itself 
licing Burrounded by companies of spearmen and heavy arined 
infantry. On the arrival of the procesHion at the cliurch dedi- 
cated to the apostles of our Waviour, tho coffin w'.as ificre 
entombed. ... As soon ns Const ant ins had w'itfidruwn }iini.‘<elf 
with tlie military train, the ministers of ( J<m1 wujiu forward, witfi 
the multitude and the w bole con^re^'iit ion of tlie faithful, and 
performed the rites of Divine worHliip with . . . prayers for hia 
soul. . . . Ifis statuo WUB crerUvJ ... in every province.’ 

The funeral and entombment of Basil, Bishop of 
Ca'saroa, as (h?sciibcd hy Crogory of Nazianzms, is 
likewise instructive {Pnnrg. on J^a.nl, SO) : 

‘The saint was beinjr carried out, lifted lii^jh hy the hands of 
hf»Iy men, and every one was tuf*er to seize the henn of his ^far- 
iiient. or to t<JU(:h lii.s sliadow or the hier which boro his holy 
remains. . . . Tlie psalmody was overpowered hy flic lamenta- 
tions . . . tho ho<ly wan consisrned to the tomb of Ills fathers . . . 
and now he is in Iicuvcn, where, if I mistake not, lie is oITering 
snorifleos for us and praying for the people.’ 
ranegyric.s on doceaHC<l distinguished personnges, 
and over tho reinaiiis of relatives and friends, 
lief amo common (Euseb. Vita Const. ; Ambrose on 
Valentinian and on Theodosius ; Greg. Naz. on his 
brother, sister, and father [Ut'at. vii. viii. and 
xviii.], and on Athanasius ; Greg. Nys. on Meletius; 
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Auguttt. Conf. ix. 12 ; Joroiuo, Epp, Ixi. etc.). The 
anniverBariu» of famoUH luartyrH were also occaBions 
for elalK)rate <U.scouj’.s(js on their virtues. And their 
tombs now beiMiino the resort of pilgrims from far 
and near. The relics of martyrs and saints wore 
frequently disinterred and sent to important 
churches for rc-biirial in the crypts, where shrines 
were ertujled ami services held. The Synod of 
(iangra (c. 1158 declares: ‘If any one shall, 
from a jnesumnlnoua disposition, condemn and 
abhor the assemnlies (in honour) of martyrs, or the 
Hervi<r<}s performed there, and the comniemoration 
of llnmi, let him be anathema’ (can. 20). Yet the 
Synod <»f Laodicea (before A.l). 381) announced 
that ‘ members of the Church shall not be allowed 
to frequent cemeteries or so-called martyries of 
heretics for prayer or worsliip’ (can. ix.). Many 
councils in Spain, France, and Germany during the 
Cth cent, tried to stoi> burials in martyries and 
churches. Pelagius ii. (a.d. 678) protested against 
tlie growing custom, but with sliglit elf’cct. Imrial 
around cliurchca, or in porches, vestibules, and 
cloisters, soon became universal. Gregory the 
Great (c. 0<K) A.D.) conqilains about exactions of 
cemetery oilicials as a jirico of burial, but Bays : ‘ If 
paronts or others wish to oiler anything for lights, 
wo do not forbid, but you must not ask it’ (bk. ix. 
Ep. iii.). Jerome and Chry.sostom had sjMikcn 
approvingly of giving alpis at funerals, for the 
relief of tlio soula of the dead. 

6. A summary of the theme in hand may be 
given umhu* the following heads. (1) The simple 
fumual ril(*s and burial customs of the early days 
gradually gave way to more and more (daboratc 
ceremonioH and practices. (2) These developments 
were dill'ereiit in ditrerent lands, but they all 
ben<led in the same general direction. (3) Two 
universal inibiences were at work to produce these 
manifold clianges : one arising out of tlic pensistent 
faith and life of tlio Church, the other pressing 
in from the universal pagan environment. (4) 
Funeral rites were extended so as to include the 
elaborate ceremonials which have been described 
above, most of which were drawn more or loss un- 
consciously from the surrounding pagan practices, 
although the Christians never lost the primitive 
faitli and feeling which distinguished their early 
funeral customs. (5) The inaiirier and forms of 
entombiuont were also steadily influenced by the 
various pagan praetiee.s, and yet to the Christians 
the grave remained the ‘ sleeping'place ’ for those 
who were to arise to ‘ newness of life.’ 

Litkraturb. — H eHiilua tlie authoritios ciletl in the article, Heo 

Wilpert, Mnlereicii der Kdtaknmben Roym, Freiburjr, IJWKi ; 

. Muller, artt. * InschrifU-n,' * Chrislusbildcr,* and * Koiniete- 
rien,' in ; A. L. Frothingham, MonuynenU of Christian 

Rome, London, 1U08; Cabrol, DACL, 11103 f.; S. Gsell, Lrir 
Monuments antitj. de VAlf)i*rie, Paris, 1901; J. do Vo^d, La 
Syrie cent rale, do. 1905 f. ; J. Strayg^owski, Kmnasien, Leipzig, 
1903 ; F. Cumont, M^lanyes d'areMul. 1895 ; L. Duchesne, 
Orig, du culle chretA, Paris, 1908 [Eng. tr.^ 1910]. 

Edwin Knox Mitchell. 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Egyptian). -Of no other country in the world 
liave the burial eustoms always attracted so 
mucii attention as have those of ancient Egypt. 
The artificial preservation of the Innly, the ela- 
borate care with which it was provided witli 
covering and ornament, the monumental nature 
of the tombs which were built or excavated to 
contain it, struck the earliest foreign observers 
with astonishment, and are still the theme of 
wonder and admiration in our own <Iay. More- 
over, the dry and microluvfiee climate of Egypt, 
ill \ybicU nothing is flestroyed by the disinte- 
grating ju lu)ri of the atmosjjliere or the attaeka 
of bacilli, has helped the artilicial aids of mnin- 
niifieatiou ami carefully -sealed burial to preserve 
the humiin body and its appurtenances intact 
just as they were placed in the tomb. Even if 
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removed from its wrappings, it is but rarely that 
a mummy is all'ected by any agency except damp ; 
while the textile fabrics, tne mats and baskets, 
and even the loaves of bread sometimes placed 
with it, are, if delicate and brittle and without 
elasticity, to ail outward appearance the same now 
os wlieii they wore buried with the mummy. It is 
chiefly to their preservative methods of burial that 
we owe our present remarkable knowledge of 
tlio ancient Egy}>tiaiis and their manners and 
cu.stoms, whereas in the cose of Greece and liuine 
wo have become acquainted with the course of 
daily life, and the objects of daily use, mainly 
through the medium of literary descriptions or 
the representations on painted vases. In Egypt 
we have the actual objects themselves, from the 

f >reciou8 ornaments of gods and kings to the 
nimblest bcad-iiecklaeos or rude idols of the fdla- 
hin ; wo have chariots perfectly preserved, splendid 
furniture and marvels of caninot-iiiaking which 
once adorned palaces, simple wooden benches, and 
the shoes, mallets, and baskets of the common 
l)ea8ants. The majority have been preserved in 
the tombs. Naturally ive possess actual objects 
of daily use from Greece and Rome also, but they 
are rare, and tell us little comi)ared with tiio 
vast corpus of knowledge which we have derivc<l 
from the sopuhdires of Egypt. And one thing 
wo have from Egy}>t which is the most wonderful 
of all, and this we can never have from Greece 
and Rome. No man has .seen the actual face 
and form of Themistoclcs, I’ericlcs, or Oimon, of 
ISolon, or of Socrates, of Alexander, llarinibal, 
or Augustus ; yet every man now wlio wishes 
may gaze upon the actual bodies of kings whose 
ancient names were told by the priests to the 
Father of History, whose deeds as they were 
written on tem[)le-wallH were recouiitc<l to the 
nephew of Augustus, and whose statues wore 
venerated as those of deities by the Emperor 
Hadrian. Sesostris, Ramses, and Osymandyas, 
who were ancient names to Hellenes and Romans, 
and were actually contemporaries of Greek kings 
who were the heroes and domi-gods of the 
classical period, lie now in the glass ca.ses of 
the Cairo Museum, Mycorinus, of whom Hero- 
dotus (ii. 129-134) tells a merry tale, is No. 6006 
of our national collection in the British Museum. 
Their preservation to the present day is due to the 
peculiar burial customs of their nation, and was 
intended. 

The chief peculiarity of the Egyptian burial 
customs is the artilicial preservation of the biwly. 
No doubt in later times a theory of resurrection 
was adopted, according to which, after a .space 
of three thousand years, the several parts of a 
man — his ikhu, or spark of intelligence which had 
rojtnned the gods, his or bird-like soul which 
(luttered around the tomb, his kfuiibit^ or shadow, 
and the ka^ or double of him, which was born 
with him and accompanied him on earth during 
life and in the tomb during death — rejoined* his 
sahUy or noble and venerable mummy, which had 
lain so long in solitary majesty in the tomb, 
and then the whole man rose again from the 
dead. But it is not clear that this actual man 
yi\\» to live again on earth as ho had lived 
before. He was to live witli the gods rather. 
According to another tlicory, the mhu was not 
the actmil mummy, but a sort of spiritual body 
which gerininate<r in the k1u\ty or corruptible 
body, and sprang up out of it just as the wheat 
springs up out of the seed: so the dead Osiris 
gave birth to a new living Osiris. It was in this 
sahti that the concomitant parts of the man 
were re-united. A symbol of this belief is found 
in many tombs; it is a figure of O.siris on his 
bier, made of earth, in which seed was sown just 
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before the burial ; as wo Hiid it now, we see the 
wheat wliich grew up and withered in the dark- 
ness. TIjo two dill'erent ways of regarding the 
aahu probably arose from two dill'erent ideas of 
tlie actual dead body. In one aspect it was a 
mere dead thing, not din'erent from a dead tish — 
the khat of a man like the khnt of a lish — and 
was expresstid in the hieroglyphic writing by the 
figure of a dtrad lish. ]lut in another it was a 
fearful and wonderful thing--the sahu, dwelling 
in majestie loneliness and suence in the tomb, 
and endued with marvellous magical jniwers, 
whic.h naturally included the power of summoning 
back to it at will the deonrted principles of life 
and intelligence, the slnuiow, the heart, and the 
name, ever regarded with awe by primitive races. 
So the sahu is represented as the liuman mummy 
lying on its bier. The two ideas were combined 
in later times by regarding the aahu as a spiritual 
body (which originally it was not) which sprang 
from the khat. The khat was simply the profane 
name for a dead body of any kind. In the oldest 
religion, when the actual human mummy was 
alluded to, it was called the sahuy and one i»raycd 
to the gotLs to allow the ha to rc-ontcr the salai 
and re-vivify it, so that it could feed ujmhi the 
oil'eritigs which its (hisc(‘mlanta brought to it. It 
was probably out of this idea that tlie coneeplion 
of a resurrection, whether of a spiritual sahu 
or of the actual man, grew. The real origin of 
luuniiuilication is to be found in a simple desire 
to preserve the dead man to his family. In the 
dry soil of Egypt bodies were found by experieneo 
not to decay utterly when they were buried in 
shallow graves, and the simple exi)edient of 
smokirig or scorching was no doubt resorted to 
in order to stave off putrefaction even more. IJow 
far smoking is responsible for the crouched and 
draw 11 -up position of the oldest Egyjdian bodies is 
doubtful. Heal inummilication was not known 
to the oldest Egyi)tians, hut that it was introduced 
before the close of the Neolithic period is shown 
by the hieratic use, oven in the very latest 
time, of a Hint knife only, in order to make the 
incision through which tlie entrails w ere removed. 
Herodotus records for ns this use of ‘ an Ethiopian 
stone* (see below). The ancient and holy stone- 
knife alone could be used for this act ; ibe new- 
fangled metals were profane. Of this desire to 
preserve the dead as long as possible to ‘ those 
on earth who love life and hate tlealh,’ in the 
words of the Egyptian funeral-prayer, we may find 
a proof in the custom of keeping the mummy 
above ground for a speeilied period, in its own 
home, before it was finally committed to the 
toinh (see htdow, j). 402). 

Wiutlcinunii reganUi Uiis custom, W'hich W’c shall cliwuiss 
further later on, us u survival <if what he calls 'secondary’ 
intennent. In the most ancient <inyB he considers that the 
primitive Ej^yptiuim buried the i'ody first in ground near or 
under the house till it had fNirti.'iliy doc^i^'ed, and then trans- 
ferred it to its final rcstbig-placo in the di'sert nwTOiwlis. 
In this way he explains, too, the fact of the disturbed condi- 
tion of the lioncs in most of the Neolithic graves, which 
Flinders Fetrie explains as due to a ceremonial cannibalism. 
Wiedemann thinks that the body was intentionally cut up 
after putrefaction had set in during the first hurial in order to 
clean the bones before the second and final Imrial. lie finds 
confinmition of this view in many texts of the 'llook of the 
Dead,’ in which the cutting off of the limbs of the dead is 
referred to, while the deceased prays that his liinhs may be 
restored to him, and that he may bo whole. There is also the 
legend of the c.utting up of the body of Osiris. Tliat these 
I>a88age8 are rightly lnteri«eled as referring to a primitive 
custom of cutting up the body is iKissihle. At lieshasha, 
Flinders Fetrio found delinile proof of (lismemherinent in some 
cases. lint there is little proof that the reason for the prac- 
tice is that (ulvanced by W'iedemann. And, as a matter of 
fact, dismcmlK'rmcnt was not so usual us has been thought, 
for much of the disturbance of the remains in pre historic 
graves is no doubt due merely to predatory beasts and to 
wa^-torrciits 

The priiiiitivo custom of Imrml in a crouched-up 
posture gradually gave plate, during the early 
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dynastic period, to that of burial at full length, 
with w’hitili real mummilication is jtssotiated. At 
Mfidilm, Elinders Eetrie found botli ciistonis exist- 
ing side by side in the graves of the ago of the 
l llrd-lVth Dyiijusty. It was probably not till the 
time of tlic Vth Dynasty, when Egyptian customs 
hetame < iystalli/td in the form which they moic 
or less retained ever afteiwvards, that the oUl 
custom of the Neolithic people linally dietl out ami 
the biiri.'vl custi)ms of the Egyptians took the final 
shape which we know so wml. At least from the 
time of the lllrd Dynasty, prayers were made for 
the dead in the aneieiit form : ‘May Amibis [the 

i >rotector of the loinh at AlydosJ or Usiris [the 
lusirite god of the dead] grant a royal oH'ering: 
may he give thousands of tUsh, fowl, and every- 
thing good and pure on which the god there livetli, 
to the Tkrt of N., justilied .‘iiul viuierated ’ (see below). 
And the piety of those ‘ on earth ’ erected a grave- 
stone ‘in order to make his name to live on earth.’ 
This was as far as the Egyptians ever went in the 
direction of ancestor- worship. As has been shown 
in the art. Ancks'I’OR-woksiiif (Egyptian), tlie 
belief that the dead man was absorbed in the jier- 
sonality of the great god of the dead, Osiris— a belief 
universal throughout Egypt by the end of Hie 
‘Old Kingdom’ — iirevcntea any worship of liini 
under his own name: he was venerated as being 
himself Osiris, not as an ancestor. Otherwise a 
developed ancestor-worship would, no doubt, soon 
have grown up; for family life was close and 
ailectionate in Egypt, far more bo than among the 
surrounding nations ; and tlie names and ligurcs of 
parents, children, and other relatives wore con- 
stantly eoiiiniemorateil on the gravestones of the 
dead. ‘ Those living on earth who loved life and 
hated death ’ (ankhiu tcjt ta iner avkh inestjdj invt) 
were always full of sympathy with and ail'eetioii 
for those who had gone down before them into tlie 
mysterious tomb-world, and to this is due the 
whole elaborate paruphernalia of Egyptian burial. 
The smoked houy of the earliest jieriod was pro- 
vided with a mat on which to lie peacefully, with 
jara of food to live upon, and with Hint weapons 
W use if it could. For liow^ did one know what 
liapponod to tho venerated sahu in his tomb? 
Would not ka aiul ha return to it, bringing back 
beloved life? 'I'liat lie wlio bad liceri alive was 
now absolutely and irrevocably dead w as as ineon- 
eoivable to the childlike mind of the oldest 
Egyptian ns it w as to that of any other primitive 
man. And among this most conBcrvative of all 
races, tho primitive idea merely heeaine more 
elaborate and overgrown with ritual ns eivilizalion 
jirogresfecd. 

A better means was ile vised of [ueserving the 
Ijody ill order that ka, ba, ainl ikhu might come 
hacK to it and give it life and inlelHgeneo to live 
upon the oH'eringH of its pious friends on earth, 
to go whithersoever it would, to take any form 
it pleased, to exercise its undoubtedly magical 
powers (was not death itself niugie?) for goisl. 
The easily putrefying entrails ami brain were re- 
moved, and tho body, reduced to skin, Hesh, and 
hone only, was salted in natron, filled with sjiices, 
ami carefully bound up, in order I hat decay might 
never conic to it. ’I’he renioveil jxirllons w’l'ie not 
east aside, hut were also niuniniilieil, and stored 
in four special jars, which we call ‘ canopic jars,’ 
each under the protei tion of a certain demon, so 
that Hie tlead man couhl have them at his need. 
And the shallow grave on the sand iHicainc for 
the w'cll-to-do Egyptian a great Healed tomb in the 
rock, in which he »:onhl rest wdth his body, safe 
from the iirowling jackal or liyama, and with his 
protective amulets and funerary furniture, often 
made of preiuoiis materials, guarded from the 
impious hands of human robbers. For in Egypt, 
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as clHCwhore, lust of gold drove men to theft ; and 
oven in Egypt, tlie most pious of landn, many could 
at all times oc found who would brave the anger of 
gods, priests, and tlic outraged dead themselves to 
obtain riches. Many tombs were violated within 
a century of the burial of their owners, in spite of 
all the precautions taken in order to hide them. 
That of Tliotlimes iv. was already violated during 
the troubles of the reign of the heretic Ikhnaten, 
nn<l the royal burial was * rest<jred’ in the reigu of 
Iloremheb. The knowledge shown of the precise 
position of the carefully-hidden tombs makes it 
evident that the thieves, no doubt, came from 
among the ranks of the jiricsts and guardians of 
the necropolises themselves ; and in the reign of 
llamses ix. the scandal had become so great that 
a royal inunisition into tlie robberies of tombs was 
held, widen resulted in the eoiiviction and pnnisli- 
meiit of many offenders. But tomb-rohhery went 
on gaily ; the prizes were worth liaving ; and fifty 
years later all the royal mummies at Thebes had 
to be taken out of their original tombs an<l hidden 
in remote hiding-jdaees, whore they remained till 
discovered in our own time, and placed in the 
Miisemn of Cairo. Tlie primitive Egyptian, how- 
ever, Iiad no fear of tomh-robhers, or of any dis- 
turbance beyond that of a storm -flood which 
might descend from tlie hills and lay his bones 
bare to the winds, or. of the prowling jackal. 
This last wuis a very real danger, and a naive way 
of forestalling it was devised by regarding the 
magic-working beast who lived among the tombs 
as thoir proteet<»r as well as their ravager, and 
jiraying to him to take care of the resting-places 
of the doail and to allow the otierings of the living 
to remain in peace, and himself to give funerary 
offerings of the very best (‘a kingly offering’), of 
thousands of flesh, fowl, and everything good and 
pure on whicli the god there (the dead man) lives, 
to the kn of the dead man. This is the origin of 
the well-known di hcU.pmUm Annjy formula, which 
we have already quoted (p. 459*') — ‘May Anuhis 
(the jackal) give a royal olfe ring,’ etc., which was 
inscribed on every Egyptian gravestone, till Osiris 
or another god took tlie place of Anubis, in wdiieh 
ease, however, the formula remained the same. 
Another tlieory has explained the occurrence of 
the word snUn^ * king,’ in this formula as referring 
to an actual intervention of the earthly reigning 
king on behalf of the dead man. It is known that 
the kings often provided magnificent burials for 
favourite courtiers or nobles; hut whether in the 
early ))eriod the monarch was always expecttid at 
least to make oiferiiigs vicariously at the grave of 
every subject is very (louhtful. 

The jirocess by whicli Anubis lapsed into the 
jiositioii of a mere satellite of Osiris, whose wor- 
ship as god of the dead spread from Busiris in the 
Delta over the whole of Egypt, has already been 
traced (see ANOKSTOK-NVOitSHiF [Egyptian], 7i). 
The inscriptions and decorations of the tombs, 
especially those of the royal tombs at Thebes, 
exhibit to us a temporary degeneration of Osiris 
bimself, at any rate at Theljes. During the 
Theban period Theban idea.s naturally coloured 
the helicis of the majority of Egyptians, and Osiris 
had become largely identified witfi Amen-llft. 
The ideas of Busiris, Sakk^i^^f Abydos as to 
Osiris-Sekri-Khentaiiienti had all become blended 
with the llclio})olitan idea of the dead sun-god 
who, after his midday glory as Ba, set as Turn, 
and during tlie night sailed through the tomb- 
world beneath the earth in his baniue, attended by 
the souls of tlie blessed ; and to t-his was added the 
ideiitilieaUon of the ram-headed Amen of Thclies 
with Uai. 8o that we tin<l the dead Amoii-Ila- 
Osiris, blue iu eoleur like the dead Osiris but ram- 
headed like Ameu and called by the mystic name 


of Auf, * his limbs,’ passing, attended by Isis and 
Nephthys, the companions of Osiris at Busiris, 
through the low'er world. The Theban priests de- 
veloped a set of the ancient systems of spells and 
incantations designed to protect the deau man in 
the under world and describing his proceedings 
there (which the Egyptians called ‘The B<iok of 
Coming Eortli from the Day,’ and we have named 
♦ The Book of the Dead ’) into two * books,’ entirely 
separate from the ordinary ‘ Heliopolitan ’ and 
other recensions of the Book of the Dead. These 
they calleil ‘ The Book of the Gates,’ and ‘The Book 
of That-wdiich-is-in-the-Underworld,’ which are 
written and pictured on the w'alls of the royal 
tombs at Thebes. There is no doubt that the 
Egyptians pictured the Daaf, or Underworld, a.s 
actually beneath the earth. This arose from the 
fact of the tomb being excavated in the earth. 
The houses of the dead in the necropolis,^ the 
Kherti-neterj or ‘divine under-place,’ as the Egyp- 
tians called it, formed in tlicir ideas a subter- 
ranean world of their own, in which the sahus 
resided in aw'ful majesty each in Ids tomb, wliile 
the ghosts could pas.s from tomb to tomb through 
the mazes of the under w’^orld. Later, the boat 
of the sun, in which the god of liglit crossed 
the heavens by day, was thought to pass through 
this dead world between his setting and liis rising, 
accompanied by the souls of the righteous. In 
this under-Egypt, over wdiich Osiris presided as 
the mortal king presided over the living Egypt 
above, and to which a dead sun gave ilhimina- 
tion as the living sun gave light to living Egypt, 
the soul was supposed by some to live very much 
as the man had lived on earth : there W'cro rivers 
and lakes to be navigated and lields to bo tilled 
there, and the dead might be c.allcd upon to do 
work as ho had worked on earth. But surely 
rest was the guerdon of a man who had lived a 
laborious life, so that wdth the dead were buried 
boxes full of little Osiris figures called ushabtiiif 
or ‘answerers,’ because, as the sixth chapter of 
the ‘Book of the Dead’ inscribed upon many 'of 
them said, ‘ If one calletli Osiris at any time to do 
any labours which are to be done there in the 
uniler worhl, to jilough the fields, to lill the canals 
with water, to carry sand from ea.st to west, 
behold I say, “Here am I when ye call I’” They 
answered w the dead man. There is little doubt 
that these nshabtiu were the descendants of very 
real ‘ answ'erers ’ in the shape of dead slaves, who 
in very ancient time.s were strangled and buried 
with their lords in order to serve them in the other 
world as they had done in this. Growing humanity 
and culture substituted wooden and stone slaves for 
real ones ; but it may be that the custom of giving 
real ‘an.swerera* was continued in the case of 
the kings till quite a late date. It may he even 
that the dead widies found lying by the wooden 
boat in the tomb of Amenhetei) II. (1450 13.C.) Avere 
murdered slaves. In the earlier days of Mentu- 
hetep 11. (2200 B.C.?) priestesses of Ilathdr who 
were members of his harem seem to have been 
killed and buried in the precincts of his tomb- 
temple at Deir ol-Bahart in order to accompany 
him to the next Avorld. And naturally enough we 
find the bodies of slaves in the tombs of the 1st 
Dynasty kings at Abydos. 

Although in later times the Egyptians were 
certainly more humane than cither tno Greeks or 
the Assyrians, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that they ha<l always l>eon so. In earlier days 
they had boon, like all scnii-civilized races, more or 
less children, and a child has no idea of the sanctity 
of life. Certainly the ligyptians had originally no 
conception of the sanctity of human life as distinct 
from other life. The slaves followed their masters 

1 Some have merely the inecription ' Illuminate the Osiris N 1* 
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to the tombs as the food did, or the caskets, or the 
jewellery. 

In the tombs, if thcv are tombs, of the kiiij;s of 
tlio 1st Dynasty at Auydos, we lind an imnieiiM* 
handohast for the journey to tlie next ^^o^ld. 
There were, stacks of great vases of wine, e<n-n, ami 
other food, covered up with masses of fat to 
preserve the contents, and corked with a pott<uy 
stopper, which was protected by a conical clay 
sealing, stamped witli the impress of tho royal 
cylinder-seal. There were bins of corn, joints of 
oxen, pottery dishes, copper pans, and other t hings 
which might be useful lor the ghostly cuisine of 
the tomb. There were numberless small objects, 
used, no doubt, by the dead monarch during life, 
which he would he pleased to see again in tlie next 
world — carved ivory boxes, little slabs for grinding 
e 3 re-paint, golden buttons, model tools, model vases 
with gold tops, ivory and pottery figurines, and 
other objets wart^ the golden roval seal of judg- 
ment of King Den in its ivory casKet, and so forth. 
There were memorials of tlio royal victories in 
peace and war, little ivory plaques with inscriptions 
coirimomorating the founding of new buildings, the 
institution of new religious festivals in honour of 
the go<ls, the bringing of tho liaptives of the royal 
bow and spear to the palac.n, and tho dis(;omfituro 
of the peoples of the North-land. All these things, 
which have done so much to re-constitiit.e for us 
the history of the earliest period of tlie Egyjitian 
monarchy, were placed under the care of the dead 
slaves wnose bodies were buried round the tomb- 
chamber of their royal master at Abydos. 

Tassing over a space of two thousand years, wo 
see the burial of luaa and Tuyu, father and mother 
of t),UGen Tii, the consort of Amenhetep III., at 
Thebes. Here we have tho same handohast for 
the next world ; beautifully carved chairs and 
beds, boxes for wigs and garments, even a chariot, 
besiiles all tho regular appurtenancjcs of the dead as 
now prescribed by religion. Hut the place of the 
dead slaves is taken by the stone and wooden 
ushahtiu. All this funerary pomp and circum- 
stam5e grew up from tho simple burial of the 
Neolithic Egyptian with his mat, his pots, and Iiis 
flints. What kind of religious services were 
celebrated at the grave in the earliest period we 
do not know, but it is certain that they contained 
the germs of the later ritual os it was carried out 
in Pharaonic times. The descriptions given by 
Iferodotus and Diodorus of tho diflerent processes 
of mummification and the funeral ceremonies aro 
well known. They were eye-witnesses of what 
they describe ; and their descriptions, with excep- 
tions in the case of Diodorus, tally entirely with 
what wo know from the monuments and inscrip- 
tions. The account of Herodotus (ii. 85 If.) is as 
follows : 

* When in a house a man of any importance dies, all the women 
in that house besmear their lieuds and faces with mud, and 
Oion, leaving tlio body in ti»e house, they wander about the 
city, and beat themseiveH, with their clothes girt up and their 
breasts exjKWfd ; and all their relations iicconi])any them. And 
on their part the men heat theniHulvcs, being girt up in like 
manner. After tiiey liave done this, they carry out the l>ody to 
be einl)almed. There are those who aro appointed for this 
purpose and practise this art : thoHo, when the IxMly has been 
nrought to Uicm, show to the bearers wooden models of <Iead 
men mode exactly like by painting. And (they show) llie 
finest style (of embalming), which they say is His [i.f. Osiris'] 
whoso name I do not tiilnk it right to mention in connexion 
witli this matter. And they siiow the setunid style, 'vhii-h is 
inferior and clicapcr ; and the third, which is cheapest. Having 
explained them all, they learn from them in what way they 
wish the i)Ody to ho prepared ; then tlie relations, when they 
have agreed upon the price, dejiart; and the emhalmers 
remaining in the wi^rkshops thus proceed to embalm in the 
finest manner. First they draw out the brain thnmgh tho 
nostrils with an iron hook, taking part of It out in this manin’r, 
the rest by ]iouring in medicaments. Then with a sharp 
Kthlopiaii stone they make un incision in the flank, through 
which they take out all the bowels ; and, having cleansed tho 
interior and rinsed it with palm-wine, they next sprinkle It 
with pounded inoenio. Then, having filled the belly with 


pure myrrh pounded, and cassia, and otlier pcrtuiiics, wlUi tlie 
e\i‘e]«tion of frankinceiiso, they sow it up again ; and, when 
they have done this, they picklo it in natron, enlirciy covering 
it tor .seventy da>s ; longer than tJiis it is not allowable to |*ieKlo 
it. When liie seveidy da\s are ex)>ired, (hey wash the corjtse, 
and wrap tho whole Insly In Jiandagi s of flax cloth, smearing it 
with gum, wliu h (he Egyptians ordinarily use instead of glue. 
Tlien the relaliotes', having taken tho liody iiack again, make a 
wooden ease in the sJuipe of a man, and, wlien it is made, they 
enelosc the hody in it; and thus, having fa.si<*ne<l it ujt, (hey 
Ht<»re i* hi a sepulchral ehamher, setting it ui)right against the 
wall. Tims llicy cmhalm hodies in tho finest manner. 

Those wiio dc.sirc tiiu seconrl method, in order to avoid groat 
expense, tliey jm-pare in tho followir)g way; Avlien they havo 
chained their syringes with <iil made from cedar, they till tho 
abdomen of tho corpse with it without making any inci.sion or 
taking out tho howuls, injecting it at the funduinent ; and, 
having prevented tho Injeetion from esraping, they picklo (ho 
IxMly in natron for tlie prcscrilipfi niimher of days, and on the 
last day they let out from t he ahdomcii the oil of cedar which 
they had before injected ; and it lias such ]»ow'er that it brings 
away tho intestines and vitals in a stato of dissolution, wlmo 
the natron dissolves Uie flesh, and nothing of tlio ho<iy is left 
but the skin and bones. When t hey liavo tlouo this, they return 
the horly without any further operation. 

Tho third method of mummitie.ation is this, which is used only 
for the poorer people : having Ltioroughly rinsed tho abdomen 
with a purge (ixupfiai'a^, tiiey pickle it in natron for sevouty 
days, and tiien deliver it U) ho carried away.' 

DiodoniB j,qve.s much the h/idic Jiceount ; he adds 
that tho first method cost one talent of silvi'r 
(alxuit £150), Mte second twenty iiiinro (alwuit £00), 
the third much less. He ^dve.s additional detaits 
about tlio nioiirninf', sayin]' that diirin/:' tho 
interval between the death and tho hurial tho 
relatives abstained from tho baths and from wine, 
ato the simplest food, and wore no fine clothes ; 
and also with r(‘<(ar<l to tho emluilmers themselves, 
adiliii].; tho pietmesque detail of tho stoninj; and 
fii}.(ht of tho parasrhidcs^ which is of eonsidcrahle 
relij^ious interest. 

Ho says (1. 91) tliat, after (ho 'scribe' had mado the mark 
on tho body indicating the place where the incision was to he 
made by the paraschinttot, or ‘ripiier,’ the latter p(*rformed his 
duty w'iih the ‘Etliioiiian sLono’ (as Herodotus says), and then 
immediately tied away, jiursuod iiy a volley of stones and iin- 
preeutions from tlie otiier oinbaliners, for the Egyptians iield in 
aliomiiiation any person who wounded or nommittf'd any act of 
violence on tho human bo<Iy. Wo can sco (bat this reason was 
not ijuito tlio correct one. Tho ceremonial stoning and fleeing 
away of the pdraachiHtcs wiw, like his neronionial use of tlio 
‘Ethioi»ian stone' for tho performance of his iliity, an act of 
religious significance : the necessary cutting of tho holy hmly of 
the Osiris had frfnii the first been regarded as an impious act 
though one ni*ces«ary for tho preservation of that body ; there- 
fore a religious act of disaiiprobation and punishment hail to 
be performed, though dountless no ono but a fanatic would 
really endeavour to hurt tho agent of necessary impiety. That 
the parmchulea was unhersally reganled as unch aii, however, 
is c ertain ; whetiier the actual einbalmers, or rhoachyttv, shared 
iliis reputation to any extent or not is uncertain. Diodorus says 
that they consorted freely with tlie priests, to wliosc lower 
orders Uiey in fact belonged, aiul were allowed to enter tho 
sanfituarics. Diodorus also mentions tho pr.ai tico, to which 
wo have already referred, of keejung tlie nmmmy in the house 
after death, wltii considerable detail, even piing so far as to say 
tliat the richer Egyptians kept their dc'ad in magnificent 
cliambers, and enjoyed the sight of those wlio had lieeii dead 
for several gcnerntioiis. There is little doubt ili/it this is rather 
a misunderstanding than an exaggeration : the magniticenti 
chambers can hardly bo other than the real tonilis, in wdiicli tho 
Egyjitian conhl always, if ho W'cre so iiisiK»sed, see the sarcophagi 
which containeil the boilies of his ancesti rs. In all profmoility 
tho tombs of private persons w'ero not entirely <’(n'ercd up ami 
hidden away, as those of tho kings w ere, for many years after 
Uicir deaths. 

Wo havo one inslanco in tho toinl) of Aalinica, 
son of Ahana, tho admiral of kiiij^ Aahmos in tlie 
war ac^ainst Mm Hyk.sos, at el-Kah. In it wo seo 
a fiortrait of hi.s grandson, Mm well-known Valmri, 
and an inscription which .^ays : ‘ Lo ! here is Mm .son 
of his dauf.,d»tcr, Mio director of Mm work.s of this 
tomb a.s makin;^ to live tho name of tho father of 
hi.s mother, tho scribe of tho rc<;konings of Amen, 
Paheri, deccaHod.’ Erom this wo know that ho 
cmhcIliHhed his j^rand father’s tomb as well as 
coiiatnicted his own, and we seo that an inscrijttion 
about him coiihl ho insorled on the. walls of the 
earlier (oiiih after his death even, which shows that 
at least tho hall of oireriims in a tomb usually 
remained accessible to the relatives of the deceased 
for generations after his death. Thus, indeed, 
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may the Ej^yptians well have felt satisfaction in 
seeinj^ the colhiiH which contained their dead, and 
have Hi^^ardcd the dead, to a certain extent, as 
contorni)oraries, as Diodorus says they did, thouj^h 
we know (hat they nev(!r looked upon the actual 
bodies themselves, as he seema to think. Yet 
that the dea<l were actually kept in the houses 
for some time ladoro their burial seems certain, 
and Jandaii gives Ida personal testimony to the 
fact ; Tapix^va 6 Alyi/imor oCtot fUifjoi — \4y<ti 5* 

rbv veKpbv ^Meirvov Kal (v/irdTifv iroiij- 

ffUTo {de Luctu^ § 21). Tliis may have been a very 
ancient custom, — we may compare the way in 
which barbarian tribes still preserve the liodies of 
their dead chiefs or the dried heads of their enemies, 
B.g. the Dayaks of Borneo,— but we have no 
illustration of it on the Egyptian monuments, and 
we cannot doubt that Diodorus’ account is due to 
a misunderstanding. The ‘storehouse’ in which 
Herodotus says tho body was kept {6r)(roivptj;ov(rt ip 
olKi^fxaTi drfKaitpy liTTdpTet dpObp frpbi toixop [see above]) 
may eitlior be a place for the temporary storage of 
the mummy, or tho actual tomb. The detail as 
to the iKisition of the cullin might seem to jioint 
to tho former alternative, as tho proper thing for 
the codin was to be placed horizontally on the 
ground ; but in later times it would seem that tlie 
cofliin was ofl:en actually placed on mid in tho tomb, 
probably to economize space. Diodorus gives the 
same detail about nlaciiig the colli u on end, but 
says that this was done in a chamber which those 
who had not private tombs built onto their houses, 
in order to contain tho mummy. Now it seems 
very probaldc tlint sometbing of this sort was done 
by poore^r Kgyiitians. Children are often found 
buried under the lloors of the ancient houses, and 
during his recent examinations among the brick 
ruins of the ancient Thebes burnt by the generals 
of Esarhatldoii in G08 ii.C., Legiain found a burial 
chamber containing a mummy with ushahtiu of 
the 7th cenl-ury li.C. This was undoubtedly a 
chamber built on to a house. I’orhaps this may 
be the explanation of Herodotus’ otKiifia OtiKalop^ 
and of Diodorus’ apparent statement as to the 
retention of the body for a long period aliovo 
ground. Ordinarily, liowever, tho liody of a well- 
t,o-do person would bo buried in a tomb when the 
period of mourning was over and the tomb ready, 
till which time it was, no doubt, kept in Ji special 
ehamiKjr in the house. The time between the 
tleatli and tho actual burial is given ditlerently by 
dill'erent autlioritie,s as from throe to ton mouths. 
According to (In 50“, tho embalming occupied forty 
days, ami the period of mourning seventy days. 

With rogara te the actual funeral ceremonies 
Diodorus (i. 9.‘1) gives some details which are not 
liorno out by the iiionuiiients, and are evidently due 
to misunderstanding. His description of the exag- 
geratc<l mourning at the death of a king is pro- 
bably correct, but tho details about the funeral 
oration prononneed over the Inwly by the priests, 
and tlm liberty allowed to the people to express 
their disapi>roval of a bad king and so prevent bis 
proper burial, have no actuiu authority to back 
them up, and seem highly improbable. Yet we 
have a curious sentence in the inscription describing 
the battle of Momoinphis, in whitdi Amasis says 
that he gave A pries jiropcr burial, ‘in order to 
eslablisli him as a king possessing virtue, for His 
Majesty decreed that tlie hatred of the gods 
should be removed from him’— which seems to 
tally somewhat with Diodorus’ statement. Evi- 
dently a king not considered to be neb imnkh^ 
‘Vsjssessing virtue,* could be debarred proper burial 
as an Osirian. Ibit tho judge would doubtless be 
a suciHiHsful rival or usurper, not tho common 
people. No doubt all usurpers had not always 
been so politic as Amasis was, and we know that 
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the Inidies of rival kings were often torn from their 
tombs and cast to tho winds by their enemies, 
wIieDier usurpers or ‘usurpeos*: Ainerimeses, of 
tho XTXtli Dynasty, is an instance in point. 

A funerary ceremony of very peculiar charucLor which was 
acliially mrried out in t>hc casuof the kirics iu not mentioned by 
IHmJorus. This is the remarkable * Festival of the End ' (liter- 
ally, ‘of the Tail or IJieb^s^d, lb would seem that in primitivt 
limes, as has Iwen the case among many semi-savage })eople8, tho 
Egyptian king was not allowed to live beyond a certain term. 
Hu was then killed, and anoUicr took his place upon the throne, 
only to be killed himself eventually unless he died or was killed 
before his term had expired. The term was one of thirty years ; 
at the entl of his t.hirty years' reign the monarch was solemnly 
murdered and huried with all pomp and ceremony. But, as in 
the case of the human mhabtiu mentioned above, the growing 
humanity of later days, and doubtless the growing reluctance 
of tho kings to let thomselvus be slaughtered, brought about a 
compromise. Tho king was no longer killed, but all the para- 
phernalia of the ceremony of his ‘end* were preserved : ho him- 
self celebrated his own funeral ceremony, and performetl mystlo 
ceremonies before his own image as Osiris beneath the standard 
of the funerary wolf-go<l of Siut, Upuaut (sometimos called 
the god ‘ with the tail ’). At the same time his eldest son or other 
heir-apparent was usually associated with him on tho throne, so 
that a new king apiHJurctI in fact as well as in theory. VVe have 
illustrations of tho * Festival of tho End ' from the timo of king 
Den, or Udimu, of tho 1st Dynasty; well-known later lepre- 
sonlations of it are taken from the temple of Amenhetep in. at 
Siilb in Nubia and tho ‘ Festival Hall ’ of Osorkon il. at Buhastis. 
In laUsr tiintis the festival lost all signifleance, and Kamses ii. 
and other kings celebrated it at far shorter intervals than thirty 
y<>ars. In the old days, even so late as the time of the Mitblle 
Kingdom, so far difl the pretence of killing and buiying tho old 
king go, that very probably an actual Ittsb-sed tomb was made 
for his supposed dead body, a statue whuih was ferried over tho 
river ami carried in procession to the srfMemple and tomb. It 
may well be that the funerary temple of king Mentuhetep Ncb- 
hetep-Ril, of the Xlth Dynasty, discovered by Naville ancl tho 
present writer at Deir oi-Bahari in 19o:i, is in reality a fieb-scd 
temple; the great hypogaiuin beneath its western hall, which 
they cailcil a ‘ ifca-sanctuary ’ or a ‘cenotaph,’ may then, if it is 
not tho actual tomb, be the Jitib-»ed tomb of the king, ami tl'-i 
neighbouring tomb called the liab-el- Uosdn may be the (ieb-bcd 
tomb of another king of the dynasty. 

Conneotod with Diodorus’ statement as to the 
popular judf^ment of tlio virtue of a doeoased kin^ 
IS his roinavkahlo ilescriptioii of Die carryiiif; of 
tho Ijody of every man to a certain lake, whore it 
was in<li|.!;ed by forty judges, before whom any one 
coiihl make accusations against Die dead man : if 
these were siibMtan Dated, ho wivs adjudged im- 
wortliy of proper burial ; if not, his traducers were 
heavily mulcted, and his body was placed in a 
bariAj or Isiat, and ferried aiuoss (.ho lake to the 
place of burial, '•’here is no doubt whatever that 
nothing of this kind actually took place, and that 
Diodorus or his informants were misled into think- 
ing that tho judgment of tho dead man by Osiris 
and his forty-two assessors happened upon earth 
instead of in tlie next world : tho lake and the 
boat are equally taken from tho pictures of the 
‘ Book of the Dead.* A full description of what is 
known to us from Egyptian sources as to Die real 
proceedings at the fnne.ral of an Egyptian of high 
rank will bo found in Wallis Jhidge’s book HYie 
Mummy t p. 153 IK This account is based largely 
upon the evidence of tho well-known ‘ Papyrus of 
Ani,* in tho British Museum. 

In accordance with Egyptian conservatism in 
religious matters, the bier and the various chests 
containing canopic jars, etc,, which were borne to 
the tomb, were not till a comparatively late period 
placed upon wheels. The ancient Blcdge-ninners 
of the days before tho invention of the wheel were 
still used when the funerary rites were elaborated, 
and, when, at a later period, wheeled carriages 
were introduced for the funerary procession, the 
old sledge-ninners were still preserved, and the 
wheels wore placed beneath them. Oxen were 
used t<j drag the carriages to the tomb. The chief 
priestly participants in tho procession and in tho 
rites jierrormed at the tomb were the Jeher-hebj or 
‘ cantor,’ as tho word is sometimes translated, the 
sc?n or setem, and the an-mut-f. The kkerdt^h 
seems to have acteil as a sort of general director of 
the funeral ; he was often a relative of the deceased. 
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He reaii the apijointod prayers and spells. The 
function of the an-mut-f is not clear. He Heems to 
have represented the god Osiris, and walked in the 
procession, bearing the crook and Hail, the einhlenrs 
of the god. The sem had very peculiar <liities. 
On the night before linal burial, after Uie pro- 
cession, he proceeded to the tomb, and there laid 
himself down to sleep, covered with the iny.stic 
ooW'Skin, before the upright eoflin c-ontaining the 
mummy. During his sleep he was sujmos^ to 
^see all the transformations of the god,^t.e. the 
dead man, in the next world. In the morning 
three persons preceded the procession and solemnly 
aroused the who then took part with the 
kher-heh in a sort of anti phonal servi<;e, in which 
the two took the parts of Homs and Isis, that 
of Osiris probably being taken by the an‘7nut-f. 
Finally the sem donned the skin of a leopard, and 
performed the very important ceremony of the 
‘ Opening of the Mouth and Kyes,’ in order that the 
dead man might bo able to see and cat the oirerings 
brought to him. The ‘opening’ was performed hy 
touemng the mouth and eyes of the mummy with 
a model adze or chisel of antique form. The 
ordinary ccremoni(;s of oflcring at the grave w’cro 
performed by the or ‘ servant of the ^host,’ 

in the case of a jwivato person a near relative, in 
that of the king a regularly appointed priest. 
The funerary ohaixds of the kings nud broad lands 
assigned to them for their maintenance, and in tlie 
time of the XIXth Dynasty developed into huge 
temples, of which the Ramesseum and Medinet 
Halm at Thebes are examples. Those, like Hie 
royal tombs, were decorateil with funerary snb- 
iects taken from the Theban ‘ Hooks of the Under 
World,’ already mentioned ; but in the royal 
temples scenes of the ordinary life of the monarch 
were also introduced. The private tombs are 
almost exclusively decorated witli such scenes, as 
they had Isjen in earlier days. 

An interesting circiirnstaiicc in connexion with 
the funerary chapels and tombs may be mentioned 
liere. Since Osiris had become, in succession to 
Anubis, pre-eminently the god of Abydos, the 
necropolis of that place became, so to s[)(?ak, the 
metropolis of the under world, to which all ghosts 
who were not its rightful citizens would come from 
afar to pay their court to their ruler. So the man of 
suhstanco would have a momuneiital tablet put up 
to himself at Abydos as a sort imd-d-terrc^ even 
if ho couhl not actually be buried there ; while for 
the king, who, for reasons chielly connected with 
local patriotism, was Imricd near the city of his 
earthly abode, a second tomb wouhl be erected, a 
stately mansion in the city of Osiris, in which his 
gliost could residi*- when it came to Abydos. We 
know that both Senusret ill. and Aahmes i. hotl 
second tombs, which they never occupied, made 
for them at Abydos; queen Tcta-sliera, grand- 
mother of Aaliracs, had an imitation pyramid 
made for her there by her grandson (see Ancestoin 
WOKSHIP [Egyptian], B ) ; and it is hy no means 
improbable that the so-called royal ‘tombs’ of the 
kings of the 1st DynastAr, the contents of which have 
already been describcif, were in reality cenotaphs 
also, tlie iiionarchs being buried elsowlicre. And' 
Seti I. and Ramses ir. had funerary chapels at 
Abydos, which, as at 'riiebes, are largo terni»Ies. 

From this sketch it will bo seen tliat, in spite of 
the conservatism of the Egyptians, especially in 
such matters as these, considerable development 
and alteration took place in their burial customs 
and cult of the dead during the course of centuries. 
A diflerence is noticeable between the appurten- 
ances of the mummy under the Old ana Middle 
Kingdoms and under the New Kingdom. In the 
earlier period nshnfjtiu of the conventional typo 
were raro, but wootlen models of boats and Imat- 


mon, butchers and bakers at work, lield-labouriTS, 
soldiers, women carrying baskets, and othf*r ligurcs 
of the same kind, whicli were all usJmbtiu^ were 
tic rifpif’ur. Under the New Kingilom theso all 
disappear, wi<li the exception of an occasional 
Ixiat, and their place is taken by Hie boxes of con- 
vunlional nshfihtlii in the form of a miiminy hold- 
ing two hoes for agricultural work in the next 
worhl, and by a much greater number of amulets 
than hail been usual before. Chief among these 
were the ‘ jicctoraU and the * heart-scarab,’ often 
combined in one, and inscribed with a certain 
chapter of the ‘ Book of the Dead.’ Tlie ordinary 
small scarab is, of course, constantly found, but was 
uite 08 much an amulet of the living as of the 
ead. Ah a luatlcr of faitt it is commoner as an 
amulet of the dead under the Middle Kingdom 
than under the New Kingdom. Tlie names of 
dead persons are constantly commemorated on 
scarabs of the Middle Kingdom, very rarely on 
those of the later period, except during the Saite 
archaistic revival. It must be remtunbered that, 
although the idea of the design or inscription on 
the base of a scarab was originally derived from 
the inscription of a seal, and although actual 
scarabs were often iiscil as seals, yet the scarab 
it-scif was always an anniJet, typifying ‘coining 
into being’ or ‘re-birth,’ expressing the liope 
that the ‘members’ of a man wouhl ultimately 
ro-iinite in a new life. 

From the time of the Theban domination on- 
wards, papyri containing chapters of the ‘ Rook of 
the DcadSvere always Imriecl with the mummy, so 
that he could have with him his guide to the next 
world nrul its dangers. In earlier times this was 
not done ; only in the case of kings were Hie older 
scries of spells, out of which ‘Tlie Rook of Coming 
Forth from the Day’ developed, inscribed upon the 
walls of thei r tombs. 'I’liose are known to us as Hio 
‘I'yramid 'Pexts,’ and they are a most interesting 
nioiiument of the nrtdiaic stage of the Egyptian 
language. Later such kings, as wo have seen, 
had the spells of ‘The Book of the (Jates* and 
‘The Book of That-which-is-in-llie-Underworld ’ 
similarly painted on the walls of their tombs. 
The style of minniuitication and of Hiecoilin varietl 
at difVcreiit periods : the great rec tangular colli ns 
aud sarcophagi of the early period are very ditl’er- 
ent from the gaily painted cartounago covoringa 
and Collins in the buinan shape whicli were usual 
in later days. I.ater still a casket- like form was 
again preferred, and in the Roman period painted 
portraits of the dead, either on ilat panels or 
modelled in plaster in the round, were insertiMl 
in the cotlins. The ushahfiu^ which from tlie 
XIXHi to the XXI Ind Dynasty often nqire- 
sented the ibxieased in his liabit as he lived, 

mummy-form, till in early Rtolemaic days their 
use was practieally abanduned. One of tlie latest 
known (now in the British Museum) is of the 
Roman period : it is of faience, hut very rndo 
in style, and bears in (ireek letters the simple 
inscription I'wtt;/) vaurris — ‘iSoter, a saihjr.’ ily 
tills time the Egyptian mummies and funerary 
ceremonies liad become the theme of the hali- 
ilcrisive wonder of the rest of the world, and iii- 
<ieed we need liardly be surprised at Hie derision, for 
the whole spirit and practice of the ancient rites 
had degenerated utterly and Hiey heiiaine mere 
ridiculous exhibitions, while the iileas which they 
were supposed to express liecame the sources of 
religious charlatanism and more or less humbug- 
ging ‘ pliilosopliiea.’ So Egypt ‘ expired, a drivellcT 
and a show.’ 

Lithrathhk.— Ocncrally, E. A. W. Budgie, The. Itook of the 
Demi, Tjondon, 181)8, The Eayptinn Ileawn and Hell, do. lOOa, 
The Mummy, Cambridge, 1893 ; A. Erman, Egyptian HeligUm, 
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fjondon, 1907; A. Wiedemann, ReL of the And. EgyptUms^ 
do. 1807. On the burial ciidtoina of the Noolithio period ; 
Wiedemann In J. de Morjiran, Recherches mr les wigines de 
ii. * Ktiin()^ra]jhio |>r61)i!itnriqiio,’ raris, 1897, ch. 
V. ; D. Kandall-Maciver and A. C. Mace, El Amrah and 
Abydos, Isu'j-lifoL liOiidon, 1U02; and G. A. Reisner, Early 
Dynantic (M/tu’Urws of Nnga ed-Jifr, »lo. 11M)8. On the royal 
* burials ‘ of the 1st Uynusty at Abydos, and the ideas of the 
future state (:onnc<‘tfrl with them, soo L. W. King^ anil H. R. 
Hall, Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Diseov- 
» tmiijpleof Merituhetepiii. 

1907; and Kinjjr-Hall, op. inf. n. .'{‘iOlf. On the burial of I 
and Tuyii, see T. M. Davis, The Toinb of Juuiya and Touiyou, 
London, 1907. II. U. HalL. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Europe, Pre historic). — i. Palaeolithic period.— 
Owin^ to the no^j^ativo otideiico of arclueological 
rescarclies, there are no data with which to combat 
the supoosition that during the earlier stages of 
the evolution of humanity little or no attention 
was paid to the disposal of the dead, the deceased 
members of a family or community being simply 
abandoned by the way, like those of the lower 
animals. Nor is it known in what precise phase 
of social cnlturo the cu.Htotn of burial became re- 
cognized as a sacred duty of the survivors, for it 
is still a debatable {troblcm among archmologists 
whether the rcindoor huntens of the Pala’iolitliie 
period, wlio freijiiented the caves and rock-shelters 
of the Dordogne and other parts of Western Europe, 
were in the habit of systematically burying their 
dead. The few human remains hitherto encoun- 
tered ill the <16bri8 of these inhabited sites, 
wliicli are accepted without cavil as belonging to 
the people of that period, are held by some archie- 
ologists to he those of persons who had been ac- 
cidentally killed by the fall of materials from 
overhanging rocks, and their skeletons are now 
occasionally met with under circumstances which 
clearly ostalilish the above 8C(j[uence of events. 
On the other hand, those whi<5li show from in- 
herent evidence that they had been intentionally 
deposited in the PaJmolitliic ddbris and attended 
with sepulchral rites are still regarded by some 
anthropologists as interments of later times. The 
three well-known skeletons found in the rock- 
shclter of Cro-Magnon have long been regarded 
as representing the people of the later Paheolithic 
period ; hut, as they were lying on the surface of 
the culture strata of the shelter, in a small open 
space between it and the roof which only became 
covered u]) by a snbset|uent talus, they are now 
often regarded as belonging to the Ncolitiiic period. 

That Neolithic people were in the habit of 
burying their dead m caves formerly inhabited by 
Eahe-olithic races has been frocjueiitly noticed and 
recorded by explorers. Thus, in the upper strata 
of the d6bris in the Schwoizor.sbild rock-shelter, a 
Neolithic civilization was attested, not only by 
a characteristic assortment of relics, but also by the 
fact that the shcltor had been latterly made use of 
as a cemetery which contained no fewer than 22 
interments. The graves were dug into the under- 
lying Valneolithio deposits, and ten of them con- 
tained the remains of children, as well as those of 
adults. Eourtcen adult skeletons reported on by 
Kollmann belonged to tw’o very different races, one 
of a fair size (5 ft. 3 in.), ami the other so small 
as to bo cliaracterized as a race of pygmies. Dr. 
Niiesch, the explorer of this rock-shelter, thought 
that man in tlie Neolithic time visited it only for the 
purpose of burying, or perhaps cremating, the dead 
— an idea suggested to him W the large quantity 
of aslics in the upper strata. It would appear, from 
the facts disclosed during the exploration of this 
early inhabiled site, tliat there had been no dis- 
continuity in the human habitation of this part 
of Switzerland since the reindeer hunters mode 


this rock-shelter their rendezvous up to the Bronze 
Age ; but no ovidciuce of systematic burial had 
been detected till the true forest fauna of tho 
Neolithic period h/id taken possession of the land 
(Neue Deuksi'hi'iflt n iler allgem. .^nhweizcrischen 
GrftdlscJmft fur du', geminnitcn Naturwissm- 
srhnfim^ vol. xxxv.). 

The celebrated station of SoliitiA (SaAne-et- 
lA)iro), which has given its name to one of the 
intermediate phases of Paheolithic civilization in 
de Mortillet’s classification, had also been subse- 
quently utilized os a cemetery up to, if not beyond, 
Itoman times ; but, although some of the graves 
were clearly shown by their contents to bo of 
greater antiquity than others, it was impossihlo 
to assign any of them with certainty to the 
Solutr6en period. Moreover, the ceplialici indices 
of 18 crania submitted to Broca varied from 08*34 
to 88*26 -an extent of variability which could bo 
better accounted for by a post- than by a pre- 
Neolitliic population. 

FaltPulUhic burials . — Formerly it was commonly 
held among anthropologists that tho Palfcolithic 
people had no religion. But a fresh oxaniination 
of old materials and some more recent discoveries 
supply data which modify this deduction, if, indeed, 
they do not prove tho contrary. It is ditiiciilt to 
epitomize the facts and arguments thus raised, but 
the ellbrt must be made, as otlierwiso our evidence 
would resolve itself into a series of bare assertions. 

The sepulchral phenomena associated with some 
of the human skeletons disinterred in the Mentone 
caves (Balzi- Rossi), notably tliose known umlerthe 
names of Burma Granth and La Grotte des Enfants^ 
leave no doubt that the bodies had been intention- 
ally buried with their personal ornaments, coitturcs, 
necklets, pendants, etc., made of perforated shells, 
toctli, lisli vertebrae, pieces of ivory, etc. Among 
the grave-goods discovered along with some of those 
skeletons, were one or two well-formed implements 
of flint, which differed from tliose met with in the 
surrounding matrix in being made of large flakes 
of foreign material, and showing a style of work- 
manship more akin to tho Neolithic period. The 
discovery of two skeletons, of a negroid typo, in 
tho Grotte des EnfantSy whiiih Vernean describes 
as belonging to a new race, intennediato between 
those of Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon, marks an 
important addition to human palaeontology. 

The Cfuincelade skeleton, found in the small 
rock-shelter of llaymonden (Dordogne) and de- 
scribed as that of a man of al)Out 60 years of age, 
If^ at a depth of 5 ft. from the surface, in 
MngdalAnien d6bris, on tho left side, with the 
hands and knees strongly lient towards the face. 

Jj'" Homme ierast de Laager ie Basse (Dordogne) 
is here noted, because tlie evidence is conclusive 
that during life tliis individual had been crushed, 
probably while asleep, by a fall of rock from tho 
roof, and that consequently the victim must have 
been contemporary with tho Magdalcnicn dAhris in 
which he reposed. He lay on his side, with the 
knees bent upwards in front of the breast, and 
appeared to have been adorned with a scries of 
shells distributed symmetrically on diflerent parts 
of his iierson, Tho corner of a great stone, part 
of a fallen mass, lay across his spine, and doubtless 
hiul caused his death, as tho underlying bones were 
crushed. 

A remarkable contrast to tho skeletons of 
Chancelade ami Laugcrie Basso is that recently 
found in a small grotto at La Chapelic-aux-Saints 
(CorrAze). 

It la described M th&t of an aged man, about 6 ft. 8 in. in 
height, who had been burled in a prepared grave beneath 
a bod of uniiisturbed MousWriwi dtM.rls, 12 to 16 In. thick. 
The grave inoaHured 4 ft. 8 in. in lengUi, 3 ft. 8 in. in brcadtli, 
and 1 foot in depth. The body lay on the back, with the logs 
bent upwards, tho right hand flexed under the head, and the 
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left extended. Around the body were bones of various animals 
broken for their marrow, together with a few Hint scrapers 
and bone pointers— supposeif to have been the remains of a 
funeral feast iL‘A.nthro^logie, xlx. 519). 

Another skeleton, which lias a striking resem- 
blance to that just described, was recently fouiul 
in the under strata of the rock-shelter of Le 
Moustier, in the upper valley of the Vez^re. 

It Is doscribud as havlnir boun buried iritentinnally in the 
attitude of sloop, benoath undisturbed strata of Muust^rien 
age. The right arm was folded under the hHa<l, and the 
left extendetl. Near the left hand lav a pointed flint implement 
of the eoup‘de-poing typo ( 6 J in. long), and a little further 
on a flint scraper. The cranium is descrihed as having the 
osteologicol characters of tlie NcandvrUiul and Spy skulls. 
The faos was strongly prognathic, and there was no chin. The 
skeleton was that of a young man, about 4 ft. 10 in. in heiglit, 
whose wisdom teeth ha<i not yet been fully developed. Bones 
of various animals, some of them being dcHcriiiud as partially 
calcined, were close to the body. Both the discoverers and 
Dr. Klaatsch, who examined this skeleton, formed the opinion 
that it had been intentionally buried with sepulchral rites 
(ZA’, 1909, p. 6a7). 

A further discovery of a portion of a human 
skull has been announced, at a plac.e called 
Combe-Capelle, near the town of Muntfcrraiid- 
du-P6rigord (Dordogne). From its osseous char- 
acters and asHociateti relics this individual is 
regarded as occuj)ying a chronological horizon 
intermediate between the Moust^rien and Mag- 
daldnien periods. 

It is a fact of some significauce that all the 
races hitherto recognized us coming within 
the Paleolithic range of Western Kuropc are 
dolichocephalic, and that hrachycephalic skulls 
are rarely found outside Neolithic burials, and 
then only in deposits of the transition period, to 
which reference will now be made. 

2. Transition period. — Outside the haunts of 
these highly skilled hunters, artists, and workers 
in stone and bone, there existed, in certain par*s 
of Europe, other communities, probably emanating 
from the same stock, who, owing to the exigencies 
of a changing climate and the gradual dis- 
appearance of wild uninials from the plains, began 
to exploit new sources of food, which, in the course 
of time, caused a considerable divergence in their 
domestic economy. Thus, while the Chell6eu and 
Moust^rieii culture relics can he more or less 
paralleled throughout the whole (d Southern 
Europe, tlie artistic phases of the later civilization 
of the reindeer hunters are not forthcoming be- 
yond a limited area, m<»stly in Southern France, 
iiiijdeiiieiits of Moustiiricii types have been found 
in the Mentone caves, hut not a trace of the 
relics characteristic of the Magdalinieii stations of 
France ; and yet both sets of cave-dwellers may 
have been (jontemporary. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
investigation of the * kitchen middoiis’ of Mugem, 
in the valley of the Tagus, was the discovery of 
upwards of a hundred interments at various deptli.s 
in the shell-mounds ; but it does not appear that 
any special grave-goods had been associated with 
them. 

From the data at our disiio-sal the point of most 
importance to the present inexuiry is that the 
recently discovered skeletons at Moustier and 
Chapelle-aux -Saiints, which undoubtedly w'ere 
survivals of the earlier types of humanity, appear 
to have been interred with sepulchral rites, so 
circumstantially carried out as to suggest that 
they were founded on an already established cult 
of the dead. But, however this may he, it can- 
not be gainsaid that, during the Neolitliic civi- 
lization, there is unmistakable evidence to show 
that the disposal of the dead had hecoiiic a sa(rre<l 
obligation on the surviving relatives and friends. 
By this time the sepulchral materials arc over- 
wmolmingly conclusive in support of the doctrine 
that religiosity and a belief in a future life were 
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the dominating factors in the social organizations 
of the period. 

3. Neolithic period. — During tlie Neolithio 
period the cult of the dead prevalent among the 
peoples of Western Eur(>pe was the outcome of 
psychologi(!al ideas which linked human allairs 
with the souls of meu, animals, and tilings in 
the spirit world. The writer agrees with tho 
animiHtic tlieory of Tylor, which represents man 
as first attaining to tho idea of spirit by rellexioii 
on various physical, psychological, and jisychical 
experiences, such as sleep, dreams, trances, shadows, 
hallucinations, breath, and death, and sogra<lual]y 
extending tho conception of soul or ghost till all 
Nature is peopled with spirits. However this 
may be, thcre^ can be no douhl that tho religi«)u 
of these pre-historlc peoples, as disclosed by their 
sepulchral remains, involved a belief in inter- 
communications betivocn mankind and the super- 
natural world. When a prominent man died, his 
weapons, ornaments, and other cherished o})jects 
were placed in the tomb along witli snitablo viands 
for his 8U])po8ed journey to the Unseen World ; 
and, indeed, there is evidence to show Uiat in 
some instances his favourite vvives, slaves, and 
pet animals were sacrificed, and buried in diirercnt 
parts of the mound. The selected grave-goods 
were appropriate to tho standing and tastes of the 
individnal, so miicli so that on this ground alonu 
the graves of distinguislnsl men, Avoinen, and 
children are readily recognizable. SiKth facts 
undoubkslly suggest that tho people of tliose 
times did not regard life beyond the gravt? as 
iliffering widely from that on earth. To them 
death was l,he portal to the community of de- 
parted heroes and friends, to which they looked 
forward, across the span of human life, with hope- 
ful anticipation of a more perfect state of exist- 
ence. Ifonce tlie aboiles of tlie dead were 
considered of greater iinportaiice tliaii tliose of 
the living. Uonstructed of the most dm able 
materials, and generally placssl on a coiiiiiianding 
eminence so as to he seen from afar, tho tomb 
became an enduring memorial for many genera- 
tions, till eventually its actual purpose and 
iiieaiiiiig became lost amidst the changing vistas 
of succeeding ages. One of the most common 
and ell’ective metliods of ]>erpctuating the memory 
of the dead was by rearing a mound of stones or 
earth over the grave. 'I'o this custom we owe 
some of the grainiest moiiumeiits in the world s 
history — tlio Tyramids of Egypt, the topes ami 
cUtgubas of India, the mighty mounds of Silbnry 
and New Grange, the megalithic circles of Stone- 
henge and Avebury, together witli tho numberless 
rude sUme monuinents known as dolmens, crom- 
lechs, menhirs, cU;., scattered along the west m il 
coasts of Europe and extending into Africa. 
To compndiend fully tho motives which underlay 
the construction of ancient sepulchral nioniiriimits, 
it would be necessary to examine, nol only their 
structural peculiarities and contents, hut also their 
surface accessaries, siKth as stone < ircleM, (*airns, 
mounds, menhirs, earthen tiitches, etc. All hough 
a strong family likeness permeates the whole, series 
in Western Europe, they dillcr .so widely in 
certain districts that to deal with their hs-al 
peculiarities and distrihutioii alone would entail 
at l€!aHt as many chapters as the, number of 
countries within that area. Then the attentions 
paid to tho dead before, at, ami suhsequeiit to, 
the burial disclose a wide Held of speculative 
research, invidving the fonmlations of religion, 
ancestor-worship, and gcm ial cult of the. deaul. 

(1) hihunwtwn and mnnition. — Pic-hisUiric 
seinilchres vary so mucli in form, structure, posi- 
tion, auid contents tliat to make a systematic 
classification of them on the lines of their ehioiio- 
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clevol()i>iiiuiit is almost an ini}>OBsn>Uity. 
Ontj Kjjocial eli'iucnt which complicates such an 
imiuiry was the custom of cremating the dead, 
whieli appears to have originated in Eastern lands, 
and to have spr(7ad \u_*s|,wanls, rea<!iiing the British 
Isles Iowan Is tlie clos<^ of the Stone Age. This 
jnac-tico, of course, inlnuluccd various innovations 
on tlm scpulchrnj <*uslomM jnevioiisly in vogue. 
]}urial by inhumation, which, according to (irecn- 
well, vvas much more common in the Yorksliire 
Wolds, is thus ilescribud by that veteran ex* 
jdorc,r : 

‘iLlUu; unburtit body] in uliiioHt always found to havobfcn 
laid n]>on tbo Hide, iu a contracted p«'Hitititi, that Ih, with the 
kin es drawn up towards the head, which is ijenerally more or 
less bent forward : the back, however, is soinetlmes iiuite 
Btrui^riit. So invuriahle is this rule, that out of 801 burials of 
unliiirnt bodies, w’liich I iiuve examined in the liarrows of U»c 
^V(^ldH, I have only met witli four instances where the body 
had l>e<'n laid at full lenj^lh’ {Ilnlinh Jinrrowx, p. 2'?.). Mn 
most eases there is nothinjf to proUet the body u^aiimt the 
iiressuje of the overlying soil, but now and then a few large 
hloeks of Hint or thin slabs nf ehalk have been jtlaced round it, 
thus fonning a kind of rude covering ; and from the appeamiice 
of the earth imnusliately in contact with the hones, it would 
seem that turfs had Boinctimes l»e©ii laid over the coriise' 
{lb. p. i;(). 


On tlm other hand, when the body was cremated, 
the incinerated rcmaiiiH were carefully collected 
and usually placied in an urn, and tlien buried. 
When no urn was ustyl, llie remaiiiH were laid in 
a little heap, eitluir in the grave, over which a 
mound was subsequently raised, or in a bole in 
eartli already eouseorated to tlm dead, such as a 
former barrow. Tlm corpse, thus reduced to a 
few handfuls of ashes and burnt bones, required 
no great spjme for its preservation either in a 
miblic eeiuetery or iu a family bnrying-groiiiid. 
Hence sjirang up a tendency to diniiiiish the size 
of the grave, and tlms iiiegalithic chambers gave 
jilaco to short stone cists containing the laidy 
placed in a conlracted position. 

Simple inhumation, i.e. ])Iacing the body in a 
Imle in the earth ami re-covering it with tlm exca- 
vated earth, was pndiably the earliest method of 
disposing of the «icad ; and to mark the site the 
survivors naturally raised over the .spot a mound 
of earth or stones. Among a scdenlary popu- 
lation the next step in advance would bo t-o iiro- 
tect tlm body from the pressure of the surrounding 
earth. This was usually done hy lining the grave 
with Ibq^stoncs set on edge, over which a larger 
one was placed as a c.ovt*r, thus forming the well- 
known cist ; sometimes, instead of llagstones, 
wooden planks were used in the shape of a rude 
coirin. The material used was not alw ays a matter 
of choice, but rather depended on W'ha't w'as most 
readily i)ruciirable in the ncighlKnirliood. Green- 
well tells us that in the \orkshire WoWs the 
stone cist, so common in other jiarts, was almost 
entirely wanting, because in (tiialk districts the 
requisite slabs were iini)rocurable. On the other 
band, wocmI is so liable U} decay tliat it is rare tK> 
lind evidcmie of its liaving been nsevl. 


On ono o(!OJiHion the writer of this article was present at the 
exc4ivation of a l)arrow, near Bri<iliiigtoii, under tlie gtiidaiKU* 
of tJropnwoll, and on rca<’hing the jiriinary interment there 
w’an only a large cnvjity cavity, with nothing hut the enamel 
of a few teeth lying on the floor t-o show that a burial had 
taken jilacc. Oreenwell, however, soon cleared up the mj'stery 
by pointing out the unmislaknhlu iin])i'eH.si()u of wt»<)deu beams 
on the clay walls of tbu enqity space, which, doubtless, had 
formed some kind of c»)flln. A few instances of tree coffins 
have been <ii.s«!overed both iti this e,ountry and on the Continent. 
One well-known HjKHiimcn from a i)arrow at Uristhorpe Is now 
preserved in the SeJirhOrough Museum. It consisted of the 
trunk of a large oak, 7J ft. long and 3 ft. 3 in. wide, roughly 
hewn an«l split inU^ two portions; one of the portions was 
luillnwofl o\C to make room for the e.orpse, and the other 
lonncd tbn lid of Ibis imjH'ovised colfiii. y\moiig the grave- 
g'uvts \v« ve a small bronze dagger, in. long, contAiniiig 2 
met boles for ibe bamile, frogmunts of a ring and of an oval 
Uisk iH.tb of born, together with a few flint objects (Jewitt, 
Unu'c Mnuiuh j,. -ts). Another remarkable discovery of a 
tL'A^u »" -loUand, which conlAlncd a 

woollen garmonl, leg baridages, a horn comb, a small bronze 


knife, and a bronze sword in its wooden sheath. The whole of 
the deiKwit in the grave was wrapped up In a large doer-skin, 
which probably ba<l served as the warrior’s outer cloak 
(Worsaae, Danixh Arts, TiOndon, 1882, p. 62X 

The Httmo-lined cimI is perhaps the most w’idcl^ 
distributed type of early grave known. Eroin this 
to the inegaliVliic chamber, with its sepulchral com- 
partments, entrance passage, and superincuinlient 
cairn, was an ea.sy transition. But the ebrono- 
b»gical sequence thus suggested is of little value 
in dating these inonuinenU throughout the British 
Isles, as there is evidence to show tliat some of 
the chambered cairns and long barrows w'ero 
constructed before the introduction of croma- 
Hon. Tims, in the counties of Gloucester, Wilts, 
Somerset, and some neigli))Ouring localities, there 
are chambered cairns in which the primary burials 
were by inliuination, and the liuman skulls found 
in them belonged to a doliclim^eplialic race. 
Similar chambered cairns, containing remains of 
a dolichocephalic; race, have been found in the 
Island of Arran ; but as regards tbo analogous 
groups of sepiilcliral monuments further north, 
such as those in the counties of Argyll, Inverness, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and the Orkney.s, it is 
conclusively proved that cremation and inhuitia- 
tion were contcmj)orary from tlie very beginning ; 
and the same rciiiarks apply to the dolmens of 
Ireland. It would thus appear that, subsequent 
to the erection of the cariy chambered cairn.s of 
the Stone Age in Britain, there was a perioil of 
degradation in this kind of sepulchral architecture, 
during which the well-known harrows of the 
Bronze Age became the prevailing mode of burial. 

In Scandinavia the Giant graves belonged to 
the Stone Age;, but ijave place during the Bronze 
Age to large stone-lined cists, suitable for more 
than one corpse. Einally, in the early Iron Age, 
both tbe.se monuments were discarded for simple 
burial, either by inhumation or after cremation ; 
and there were then raised huge earthen tumuli, 
such as the mounds of Thor, Odin, and Kreya at 
Gamla Upsala, and the shij) barrow at Gokslad. 
The dolmens of the Jbeuian Peninsula, known as 
in ]\»rtugal, belonged to the Stone Age, 
and their interments, which were almost ex- 
clusively of nnbnriit iKulies, showed that the 
people who constructed them were a dolicbo- 
ceplialic race— a remark whieli also applies to the 
cavo burials of that country, some *>f winch were 
older than the dolmens. Cremation appeared at 
a comparatively late period in the Bronze A^e, 
probably owing to the distance of the Iberian 
rcninsnla from the .seat of its .su])}>oHed origin. 

The primary object of inhumation might have 
been notiiing more than protection of the corpse 
from enemies an<l wild beasts ; but, in tlic 
evolution of the grav(3 from a mere Iiole in the 
earth up to the elalioratcly constructed chambered 
cairn, wc must seek for a Ingber motive than a 
pious net of resjiect to the memory of a dcjiarted 
friend. The general idea entertained by arclueo- 
legists on the subject is that the grave was Idoked 
upon as also the temporary abode of the ghost, 
who was sii])posed to hover around the corpse till 
the natural ilecay of the latter had been coinnletcd 
— a process whieli took some time, and entailed on 
the ghost the irks<»mc ordeal of passing through 
a sort of jiurgaUiry, or intermediate stage, between 
this life and that of the spirit-world. It is now 
surmised that the cllcct of fire had long been known 
as a means of nurifying not only the bwly, but 
also the soul, from the pollution which death 
brings with it an opinion ivliich may account 
for the finding of so largo a number ot partially 
burnt liodies in graves, even before cremation 
was generally adopted. As soon as it bc(;ame 
fully realizecl that burning M'a.s merely a speedy 
metnod of accomplishing the dissolution of the 
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IxxJy, — now re^^anletl as nothing more than a mans 
of corrupt matter,— cremation became tlie cul- 
minating point of a religious cult, which taught 
that it was a most dcisirable object to sot free the 
soul from its association with the corpse as speedily 
aspoHsiblo. 

Isut, whatever wore the motives which led to 
the adoption of cremation, whether religious or 
sanitary, there can be little doubt that burial by 
inhumation w'as associated with religious rites 
and ceremonies long before its introduction into 
Western Europe. Subsequently both methods 
were practised concurrently during the whole of 
the ilronze Age, and down to the time when 
Christianity sui»crsedcd paganism. Accordin^^ to 
classi(tal writers, the (ireeks and Homans priwd-iscd 
both methods, but in fluctuating proportions, 
probably due to the influence of fashion or current 
religious opinions. That cremation was more 
prevalent among the richer cla8.ses was partly due 
to its being an expensive process, and, therefore, 
beyond the means of the common neople. Hut one 
lias to bo cautious in drawing deductions founded 
on motives, as the predominance of one or other 
of these burial customs varied in separate districts, 
even within such a limited area as the Wolds 
of Yorkshire. On this point Grecnwell writes 
(op. cit.f p. 21) : 

‘In some localities on tho Wolds it has been seen that 
cremation prevailed, though inhnniation was the Rcneml 
custom throughout the whole district. In otlier parts of 
Yorkshire, however, cremation was all but universal ; as, for 
instonce, iii Cleveland, where Mr. Atkinson’s very extensive 
investigations did not produce a single instance of an 
unburnt body ; and near Castle Howard, where a large series 
of harrows contained nothing i)ut burnt bodies.' 

Hurial mounds are called ‘cairns’ when their 
constructive material consists of small stones, and 
‘barrows* wdien that material is ordinary soil; 
but not infrequently both substances were used 
in the same mound — a small cairn being often 
inside an earthen barrow. Their great diversity 
in external form gave rise to a number of qualifying 
epithets, such as ‘long,’ ‘round,’ ‘oval,’ *bcll- 
sfiapcd,’ etc. Sumotinios the mound was sur- 
rounded by a clitcli, or a stone circle, or lK»tli; 
and instances arc on record in which one or 
both of these features were found within the 
area covered by the mound. Also, an inter- 
ment, w'bctber by inliuiiiation or after crema- 
tion, may be found beneath the natural surface 
without any .superincumbent mound, or any 
surface indications whatever. At other times, 
when the mound or cairn is absent, a standing 
stone, or a circle of stones or of earth, or a dit.<di 
may indicate the site of a burial. Honietimes the 
mound may bo raised over an interment, whether 
burnt or uiiburnt, w’liicli had been simply laid on 
the surface of the grouml. At other Uines a mound, 
seemingly of earth, and covered wdtli vegetation, 
may contain a inegalitbic chamber with an entrance 
passage, and sometimes divided into sepulchral 
compartments. Structures of the latter kind 
were evidently family vaults, and often contained 
the osseous remains of several generations. As 
the abodes of the dead, specially ada]>ted for the 
hurial of unburnt liones, were continued after 
cremation began to be praidised, it often happens 
that both burnt and unburut remains are found 
in the same barrow. We have already seen that 
the earliest interments in the chambered cairns 
in the North of Scotland were burnt luxlies. 

(2) Dolmens . — Among the sepulchral inoiiuiiionts 
still extant in Europe, the inegalitbic graves, 
known as ‘dolmens,’ take the lirst place, not 
only for the wealth of evidential materials which 
they have supi>lied, Vait also on account of their 
great number, imposing appearance, and wide 
geographical distribution. A dolmen, in its 


simplest form, may lie dclincd as a rude stone 
monument, consisting of at least 3 or 1 stones, 
standing a few feet apart, and so placed as to Vkj 
covered over by one megalith, called a capstone 
or table. 

A well-known exainiile of this kind in England is Kita Oolty 
House, near Maiilstonc, which in its present condition cotisiHU 
of three large (rce-ntanding Btonea supporting a capstone 
iiioasiiriiig 11 ft. by 8 ft. Originally the spaces between tho 
flupporl s had been Oiled up by smalfer stones, so us to enclose 
a small sepulchral cliambcr, and after interment the whole was 
then oxjvered over by a mound of eartli, but without an 
entrance passage. 

Hetween tins simplest form and tho so-called 
Giants^ Gmve.<i, Grottes des F^rs, AlUcs couvertes^ 
Ilnnneheddtm^ etc., thcro is an endless but regular 
gradation of structures in luoportioii to the number 
of supiKirts and capstones used. 

Tho well-known AU6e aniverte of Ilagnoux, near the town 
of Bauinur, lueosureg 18 m^tre8 in length, 0'5U in breadth, and 
3 in height. It is constructed of huge tlagslones, standing on 
edge, 4 on each Bide, with 4 capstnnes- -ttic largest of whie.h 
meaBures7‘60mutre8 in length,? in breadth, and 1 in UiicknesH. 
Another, near Esse (Illc-el-Vilaine), called Ij» Koehoaux K6e8, 
and a1>out the same length, in constiuoted of thirty BupporU 
and eight capstones, including the vestibule. 

Although many of these free-standing dolmens 
show no signs of having been at any time embedded 
in a cairn or mound, some nrcba*o1ogists maintain 
that that was the original condition of all of them— 
a theory which derives some support from their pre- 
sent dilapidated condition, for many of them may 
be .seen tnroughout the whole area of their distribu- 
tion in all stages of denudation. Were the materials 
which compose the tumulus of New (Grange, in 
Ireland, removed, leaving only tho large stones of 
which its entrance passage and central chambers 
arc constructed, there would be cxiKjscd to view 
a rude stone monument similar in all essentials to 
that at Callernish in the Island of Lewis. 

The covered dolmens greatly vary in shape and 
appearani'O, owing to vegetation and other natural 
surface changes; and, as to size, they range 
from that of an ordinary barrow— a few yards in 
diameter — up to that of New Grange, which rises, 
in tho form of a truncated cone, to a height of 
70 ft., with a diameter at the base of 315 fL and 
of 120ft. at the top. Silbury Hill is 170 ft. in height, 
and over 500 ft. in diamel er at the base. 

There is no rule as to the position of tho entrance 
gallery, it lieing attached, sometimes to the side, 
OH in the Giant’s Grave at Ocni, near Hoskildo, in 
Henrnark, and soinetinics to the end, as in the 
tumulus of Gavr’inis (Morbihan). The Drenthe 
Hiumcbcdden, which in the present day are all 
uncovered, had With ends closed and the entrance 
passage on the side facing the sun, as was the case 
in all thf3 dolmens. 

Ruined dohueuM are alMindantly met with in tho provineeB 
of Hanover, (>Meril)urg, and Mcckleiil>urg. According Ui 
RonstelUm, no fewer than are <listrihuted over tlie three 
provinces of Liinoburg, Oanaiiruck, ami SUidt* ; hut the most 
gigantic BpecimeiiB are in the Duchy of Uldenhurg. In llollnnd 
they are confined, with one or two exeeptionH, to thpwmmce 
of tho Ilrentiie, where hetween 50 and 00 still exist, riie Uorgeii 
llunnehiHl, tiie largest of the group, is 70 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, 
and in Its primitive condition contained 45 clones, ten of which 
were capstones. j ■ 

In Scandinavia the dolmens are confined to Danish lands and 
a few provimx-s In the south of S wc*den. In tlie fonner country, 
In addition to the great chambered tmmi li, frce-Htaiidiiig dolmens 
may be Been Bitmited on the toj»s of arliliciiil inoundM, and 
surroiinded liy f?nc'losurH8of HtarHliujf Htoficfl either in thu lonii 

o 1 a circlo (Rxindimcr) or (mil (La nuduiiaer). . ^ , 

Only one dolmen haa been recorded m Helgium, but in 
France their nuinher amountH to eJose on 4(MK), irregularly dls- 
trihiite<l over 78 De|mrtmeiitK, of wiiich no fewer than 618 are 
in Hrittany. From the Pyrenees they ar^ s])arHely tra<*ed along 
the north and west coast of Spain, through IVirtugal and on to 
Andalusia, where they occur in considerable lumihcrB. The 
most remarkable monument of the kind in Spain is that near 
the village of Antequera, situated u little to the north of Malaga. 
The chamlKT is Hlighilv oval in shape, and measures ‘24 metres 
long, C-l.'S inetreH broad, and from 2'7 niMres to 3 mktrcH lilgh. 
The entire Mtructurc comprlHes 31 monolitlis - ten on each Bide, 
one at the end and five on tlie roof. The huge stones are made 
of tho Jurassic limestone of the district, and, like those of 
Stonehenge, appear to have been more or leas dressed. The 
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entire etruotnro, now juirliully L‘\i)OhO<l, waH originally covered 
with earth, forming a mound lOU ft. in diameter. In Africa, 
dolmens are niot with in large groiii>s throughout Morocco, 
Algeria, an<l Tunis. According to (jieneral Faidhcrhe, who iias 
examined five or six thousand sjjcciniens, they are quite 
analogous to tliose on tin* European (Continent, with the excep- 
tion that, in his opinion, none of t}ie?n had been covered with 
a mound {Coniirta iulci nnf., 1871!, p. -KIS). In Great Hritain, 
Ireland, and the Ci»annel Islajids every type of the Bepulchral 
innnument is met with, especially chambered cairns, stone 
circles, and barrows. 

'I’Ih; juanncr in wliich these sepulchral monu' 
nicnts arc (listiihutod alonf( the AVe«Lerii shures of 
I'hirope, to the exclusion of central parts of the 
(.^>ntinent, in wliich no dolnien.s are found, ha.s 
given ri.se to the theory that tliey were erected by 
a niigratory race called ‘ the people of the dolmens,’ 
moving, ai'cording to some, from Scandinavia to 
Africa, and, according to otliers, in the opposite 
direction, lint this theory has fallen into disrepute. 
Their magnitude and local ditfcrenccs in structure, 
even in distri(;ts bordering on each other, show 
that their builders were a sedentary jiopulation. 
Besides, the skeletons found in their interior be- 
longed to difi'erent ra(r(!s. Against the theory 
advaiujcd by Aubrey and Stukeley, that these nnle 
stone iiionuinonts had been used as Driiidical altars, 
ihare ifi jirima facie evi<i(!m*e in the can; taken by 
their constructors to have tlio 8Jnoothc.st and 
flattest surface of the stones composing the chaml»cr 
turned inwards. Also, cup-marks and other 
ju’imitive markings when found on cajistones are 
invariably on their under side, as may be seen on 
the dolmens of Keriaval, Kcrcado, and Dol au 
Marcbant (Morbihan). 

(3) Croynlocha. — 'riio word ‘(!romlecb,* as used 
by some English archaeologists, is almost synonym- 
ous with * dolmen’ ; but, as dclincd by Continental 
authorities and adopted by the present writer in 
this article, it is exclusively applied to enclosures 
{enceintes)^ conslructcd of rude standing stones 
placed at intervals of a few feet or yards, and 
arranged roughly on a circular plan — (tirclo, oval, 
horse-shoe, or rectangle. In this sense it eonipre- 
heiids the class of monuments kno\vn in this 
country under the name of * Stone Circles* or 
‘Circles of Standing Stones,* Stone circles are, 
or were formerly, more numerous in the British 
Islc.s than elsewhere in Europe. They generally 
consist of one line of stones, but not infrequently 
two or more circles are arranged concentrically, 
as may be siuui in those at Kcnmorc near Aberfohly, 
and Callcrnish in the Island of Lewis. At Avebury 
one large circle, 120U ft. in diameter, surrouiufs 
two other i;ircles placed ecccritri<!ally to the former, 
and each containing a second circle arranged con- 
centrifyilly. 

Cromlechs may also be a.s.sociated witli align- 
iiiontH, inenbirs, and other megalitliic monuments, 
as at Carnac, (.-allcrnish, etc. In the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, some Dci)artmcnts of France, ami 
elsewhere, they surround dolmens, tumuli, and 
cairns. Outsi<le the ordinary stone circle there 
is often a ditch, as at Avebury, Stonehenge, Arl)or 
Low, King of Brogar, etc. Tlie most remarkable 
monument under this category now extant is 
Stonehenge, wliich dillhrs from all others of its 
kind in having the monoliths of tlie outer circle 
partially liewu and connected at tlie top by trans- 
verse lintels. That most of the smaller circles have 
been useil as sepulclires lias been repeatedly proved 
by the finding of urns, burnt bones, and skeletons, 
sometimes dei»osited in the centre and sometimes 
at the base of the standing stones, or indeed any- 
where ivithin the circular area. It is diflicult to 
lielievc that burial was the sole purpose of the 
large cromlechs such as Avebury, Stonehenge, the 
Giiuits Kiug near Belfast, Alayborough near 
Penrith, etc. 'Phis la.st corisi.st8 of a circular 
mound compubcd of an immense aggregation of 


small stones in the form of a gigantic ring, en- 
(tlosing a Hat space 300 ft. in diameter, to which 
there is access by a wide break in the ring. 
Near the centre of the area there is a line mono- 
lith, one of several known to have formerly 
stood there. It is more probable that such en- 
clo.sures ivore, like our modern churches, used not 
only as cemeteries, but for the performance of 
religious ceremonies in connexion with the cult 
of the dead. 

(4) ISe//ulchral caves.— The custoni of burying 
the dead in natural eave.s, to which we nave 
already referred a.s having been met with in the 
PalaMilithio period, was continued throughout the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages. Discoveries of this 
character have been recorded in numerous localities 
throughout Europe, and especially in E'rance. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins informs us tliat the most 
remarkable examples of eaves used as .sepulchres 
in Britain are to be found in a group clustering 
round a ref use- heap at Pcrthi-chwareu, a farm high 
uj) in the Welsh hills, in Denbighshire ; 

* The human remains bclontf for the nioMt part to very young 
or atlokHt;eut individuals, from 1-iie small infant to youths of 
21. Some, however, belong to men in the prime of life. All 
the teeth that had been used wero ground perfectly flat. The 
skulls iM'long to that type which Professor Huxley li-rms the 
“river-bed skull." All the humun remains had undoubtedly 
been buried in the cave, since the bones were in the niidii 
perfect, or only broken by the large stones which had subse- 
quently fallen from the roof. From tlie juxtaimsitiou of one 
skull to a pelvis, and the vertical po.-^ition of one of the 
femora, as well as the fact that the bones lay in confused heaps, 
it is clear that the corpses had been buried in the oontracteu 
posture, as is usually the ease in Neolithic interments. And, 
since the area wusinsuilic^ient for the acurominodat ioii of so many 
bodies at one time, it is certain that the cave had been used as 
a cemetery at ditTerent times. The stones blo(*king up the 
entrance were probably placed as a barrier ai^aliist the iriroails 
of wiki beasts. . . . The Neolithic age of these interments is 
proved, not merely by the iiresence of the stone axe or of the 
flint flakes, but by the burial in a contrai'tcd posture, and the 
fact that the skulls are identical with those obtained from 
chamlH<red tombs in the South of England proved to be Neolithic 
by J)r. Thuruani * (CaoeJJimting, pi>. 1&5-108). 

The same w’riler describes similar remains from 
oavc.s in tlie limestone cl ill's of the beautiful valleys 
of the Chvyd and the Elwy, near St. Asaph, lie 
has also shown that the people who buried their 
dead in these caverns were of the same race as the 
hiiilders of the neighbouring chambered tomb of 
Cefn, just then exjilored. The crania and linih 
bones were identii^al, and in both the tumh and 
caves the dead were buried in a contracted posi- 
tion. 

In Scotland, human remains regarded as sepul- 
chral have been found in some caves at Oban, which 
had been exi)osc<l by quarrying operations at the 
foot of the cliir overhanging the ancient raised 
beach on which part of the town is built. In one 
of these caves (M‘ Arthur (*ave), along witli some 
fragmentary skeletons, were two skulls sullieiently 
preserved to enable Sir William Turner to take 
correct measurements of their special character, 
from which it appears that their owners belonged 
to a dolichoceplialic race, their cephalic indices 
being 70*2 and 75’4. Although no grave- goods aic 
known to have been associated with those bodies, 
there is sullicient evidence from collateral plieno- 
mena to show that the chronological horizon to 
whieli they must he assigned is the Neolithic 
period. 

Of all tlie countries of Western Europe, Franco 
has yielded by far the largest number of burials 
under this category. De Mortillct, writing in 
1883 [Lc VrChistorique, p. 598), states that he could 
count 117 in France distributed over 30 Depart- 
ments, 24 ill Belgium, 8 in Italy, and only 1 or 2 
specimens in each of the other countries. 

The following epit-omizcil notices of one or two 
examples will give the reader some general idea 
of tlie importance attached to this class of sepul- 
chral remains : 
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In the Course of cxplorintc the natural cave of Caaa da Moura, 
near liishon, a lartfe quantity of human hones, repregentinjf 
Home 160 individuinA, was disinterreil. It ap^ieurs that the 
Neolithic inhabitantM hml converted the grotto into a ceiiit tery 
— which would account for the largo numlier of bodies it con- 
tained. The liones wero inu<;h decayetl, only three or four 
entire skulls being amongst them, which so far indiiratiMl a 
dolichocephalio rac<J. The upper portion of one of these skulls 
is of exceptional interest, inasmuch as it furnishes positive 
evidence of having been partiaily trepanned, thus disclosing 
the initiatory stage of the method of performing that opera- 
tion (Cartailhao, hei Aym prdhistorigws de V KHviujna, p. 84). 

Of the French caverns which contained only long skulls, tho 
two most remarkable are those of J/Hoinmo Mort and Baumes- 
CJhaudes, txith in tho Department of Uiziire, In the former 
were nineteen skulls sutllciciitly well preserved to furnish the 
necessary ineasurements. Of these the cephalic indices of 
seventeen varied from 08-2 up to 707, an<l tiio other two were 
78*6 and 78*8. There wore, therefore, no hrachy cephalic skulls 
in this sepulchre, so that the race appears to have been com- 
I>aratively pure. It may also be mentioned that some of the 
crania hwl been trcpanne<l— a feature which, though at first 
overlooked, subsequently became the subject of much interest 
to anthropologists. Tho animal remains were those of tho 
Neolithic epoch, hut among them wero none of the reindeer, 
horse, ox, or stag. Among the relics wero a lancc-head, and a 
portion of a {Huished stone axe. Drs. Broca and Pruni6res 
wero of opinion that the individuals whose remains had lieen 
consigned to this ossuary belonged to an intermediate ra(*.c, 
who flourished in tho transition period between tho ralaeolithio 
and Neolithic civilizations, and thus became connecting links 
between t.he people of ( he roindoor caves and the dolmens. 

The crania recorded from tiio station known as Baiimcs- 
Chaudes wero found in two natural caverns distinct from ooi^.h 
other, hut opening on a common torroce. They containod a 
vast collec:tion of human bones, representing some H(K) indi- 
viduals; but both a'ere regarded by the investigators as iliu 
continuation of the same family burying place, whi(;h, indeed, 
had not been altogether aliandoncd till the beginning of Uio 
Bronze Age, as one of the skeletons in tho upper deiiosite had 
beside it a bronze dagger. In one of these oaverns only chippeil 
flints, rude implomentH of horn, etc., were discovered ; but in the 
other there were a few arrow-points, a bead, some roundlets of 
deer-horn, etc., wlilch suggested some progress in culture, Tho 
crania measuroil and classified in M. Salmon’s list from the 
BaiimoH (lliaudca ossuary amount to thirty-flve, and they are 
all dolichocephalic, tho indices varying from 04*3 to 76*1. Tho 
average heiglit of this race was calculated to be about 5 ft. 
3^ in. 

As examples of sepulchral caverns in which iiraohycephalic 
crania formed the majority, a scries of caverns at Ilusti^res and 
Fnrfooz in Belgium may lie cited. Of 33 skulls from the former 
iiieasiired by Professor IIoiiz<^, six are d<ilioho<^ephal{c. eleieri 
mesaticephalic, ami sixteen bra<.'hycephallo. The well-known 
cave at Fnrfooz (7’rou du Frontal) was merely a rock-sheltcr 
with a projecting cavity extending Inwards for some 2 m6tres, 
and almiit one ttl^tre in height and one mi’*tre in breadth, and 
closed in front by a large slab. Tiiis cavity was filled with 
human hones mixed with earth and stones, hut none of tho 
hones retained their relative positions ns reganls tho rest of tho 
skehston, so that dismonibcmient must have taken place before 
their final deposition in tho cave. From tho number of lower 
jaws, whole or broken, it was calculated that this sepulchre 
contained 16 individuals, of w'hom 6 were children. Tho 
cephalic index of some of the skulls was over 80. A disturbing 
element in the com-lusions suggested by this discovery was the 
presence of fragments of pottery among tlio contents of tho 
cave ; wliilo outsiile Uie slabstone there was an accumulation of 
(li'dirisand food refuse, which. Judging from the fauna repre- 
sented by its osseous remains, belonged to the Palaiolithlc 
period. Ifcnce, at the time, the human remains of Fnrfooz 
were regarded as belonging to tliat period -an opinion which 
is no longer held, as tho sepulchre is now adniittea to be of the 
Neolithic age (/ic». de P^coie d'anthr., 1896, p. 166 f.). 

Artificial caves used for sepulchral purjiosea have 
also lieen discovered in certain Denartinents of 
France, more especially tlioso witii ciialky forma- 
tions, like the Marne district. Hero npward.s of 
a dozen stations, each containing a number (»f 
artificial caves excavated in the flanks of low 
hillocks, have been most successfully exjilorcd by 
Huron do Haye (see his Arch^olnrjie 
1880). Among some hundreds of interments, 
over 120 crania, including various trepanned 
specimens and cranial amulets, have boon col- 
lected and are now preserved in the (yliAteau do 
Bayo. Associated witli them were a number of 
implements, weapons, and ornaments of Ntsolithic 
types, such as stone axes and their handles, arrow 
points, flint knives, hone pointers, polishers, lieads 
and pendants of amber, bone, sUme (one of callais, 
like those of the tumuli of Brittany), fossil shells, 
teeth, and so on. Of tlie crania, 44 were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Broca for examination, and are thus 


classified : — ilolichocephalic(7l‘6to7(i*7), 15 ; imsati- 
cephalic, 17 ; ami brachyceplialic (HO to 8,5*7), 12. 

i)r. Broca recognized in these human reinains 
tho union of two races analogous to those of 
Fnrfooz and Cro-Magnon — the latter having al- 
ready been identified by him as of tho same tyiie 
as too dolichocoplialic people of L’ Homme Alort 
and Baumes-Chaudes. 

Some of these caves, especially those of Petit- 
Morin, are supposed to have been constructed in 
imitation of the dolmens, us they were preceded 
by an entrance passage ami o(tca.sionally a vestibule, 
from which a low door, closeil with a stone slab, 
le<l to the sepulchral chamber. Baron do Baye 
thinks that some of thmn had been used as habita- 
tions for the living before being appropriated to 
the dead, as they had sometimes niches and slielves 
cut out of the solid chalk walls, on which various 
industrial relics had been deposited. A rudely 
executed human fiLuire with a ninl-like nose, two 
eyes, a necklet, and breasts, together with the form 
01 a stone axe in its handle, was sculpture<l in 
relief on the wall of the vestibule of one of the 
larger caves. This cave appeared to have been 
much frequcnteil, as the threshold was great ly 
trodden down by tho feet of visitors. M. Cartai lliae 
explains this peculiarity by supposing that it was 
a place for temporarily deposit ing the dead before 
transferring them to their final resting-place. All 
these caves contained abundance of relics character- 
i.stic of an advanced Neolithic civilization, Imt 
without any trace of metals, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood is rich in Hint objects of that pcrioil. 

Finally, it may ho observed that sepulchral 
phenomena and grave-goods associated with tlio 
artificial caves of Prarute are precisely of the same 
chara(rt(!r as those of tho neighbouring dolmens and 
natural caves, thus conclusively showing tliat all 
these inoiiiiments belonged to the same epoch and 
tlie same civilization. Their relationship to the 
rock-cut tombs of Kgypt, b!tniria, Palestine, ami 
otiior (iountries, we must leave to readers to work 
out for themselves. 

(b) (intm goofh . — The gifts to the dead, as 
already mentioned, bear some relationship to tho 
social position among the eommunity in wliich tho 
deceased lived. I'licy inelude all manner of things 
— ornarneuts, weapons, tools, utensils, pet animalH, 
and even tho wives and slaves of great heroes. 
When a departed friend appeared in a ilream 
dres.sed in his usual garmimts and armed with his 
favourite weapons, it was natural to sujipose that 
these objects, as well as their owner, had shadowy 
existences in tho spirit world. From this it is 
supposeil that tlio pre-historio people believed that 
not only men, hut animals and inanimate objects, 
had souls — a belief wliich may account for the 
frequency with which weapons and other grave- 
goods were broken. 

The quality of grave-goods varied according to 
the culture ami civilization pnwalent at the time 
of the interment. During thi3 Stone Ago they con- 
sisted of perforated shells, teeth, pendants of ivory 
and coloured pebbles, stone axes, spear heads, arrow 
points, ])one pins, Imttons, ami other olq'ects of tho 
toilet. During the Bronze ami early Iron Ages, to 
the above olq’ects were added nocklcls made of 
beads of jet, amber, and coloured glass, rings, 
armlets, and fibuhu of bronze, and sometimes gold 
ring.s. The stone weapons gave place to others 
made of metal. In the absence of written records, 
tho objects tlnis colh'cted ami collated form tho 
principal materials on which arclueo legists base a 
more or less iiositive system of chronology. Among 
tho calcined hones of <Temated subjects, small 
articles such as pins, beads, buttons, etc., are ocea- 
sionally found, showing that tho corpse had been 
clothed when subjected to tho lire. When de- 
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posited in tlie earth without an urn, it lioa been 
argued that sucli objects ha<l been use<l for binding 
tlie cloth or skin in wliich the calcined Ixmes were 
wrapped up. From tho quantity of objects some- 
times deposited in the grave, it has been Kurniised 
tliat, when a person was possessed of property of 
raro an<l exceptional valiui, it was customary to 
bury it along witli him, evidently with the inten- 
tion of its being utilized in the world of spirits. 
As an illustration of this the following notice of a 
remarkable discoverv of axes made of jade and 
other materials will be of interest : 

The iuinuluti of Mont-Saint-Michel, which occupies a con. 
Bpictious pofiition amonK tho Cariiac ifroup of antiquities, riaoa 
to the lici)rht of 10 m6tres, on an elon(;:ated base iiieuHurini^ 115 
mttrea in lcii|^th by 58 in6troa in ]>reailth. In recent limes tho 
top of tlis mound was flattened, and the eastern third is now 
occupied by a chapel, while at tho other extremity there are 
the ruins of a modern observatory. In 1862 a small megalithic 
chamber, some two m6tres square and rather less than one 
mtitre in height, was discovered, and on tho door of tho chamber, 
amidst a thick deposit of dust, the following objects were found : 
(1) Eleven beautifully polished axes of Juoe, varying in length 
from 9^ to 40 centimttros. Two of these celts were pienwul 
near tho point for suspension. One was broken into tiireu 
portions, two of which were lying at one end of the crypt and 
the other at the opposite end. (2) Two large colts of a coarser 
material, both broken. (S) Twenty-six v«ry small celts of 
flbrolite. (4) Nine pendants of jasper and XOl beads of Jasper 
and turquoise, supposed to have formed a necklet ; also a 
uuiuber of very ■mall beads made of some kind of ivory. After 
tho entire d<!*bris had been removed from the floor of tho 
chamher, there were found, under a flagstone, remains of an 
Interment occupying a sljallow space between tho floor and tho 
natural rock (Uou5 Galles, liiUl. de la aoe. polym. du Morlnhan^ 
1862). 

(6) Pottery. — Tho pottery found with pro-luRtorio 
burialH consiMts of a variety of vcRsola collectively 
called ‘ Ulna ’ ; but, as tliey are found in graves con- 
taining either burnt or unburnt bodies, they could 
not all have been intended for cinerary purposes, 
80 that they have to be classified according to their 
ascertained sj»ccial functions. Vessels associated 
with inhumed bodies are supposed to have con- 
tained food and drink — lienee they are called * footl- 
veaaels,’ and ‘ drinking-cups ’ or * beakers.’ The 
cinerary urns, uae<l exclusively for the purpose of 
preserving tho cremated remains of the corpse, vary 
considerably in .size, form, and ornamontation, being 
generally 10 to 18^ in. in height. They are narrow- 
based and wide-mouthed, with a hroa<l overhanging 
rim to which the ornamentation is commonly con- 
lined ; or they may be flower-j»ot- shaped, and 
ornamented by one or two transverse ridges. The 
food-vessel, wliicli is (ionsiderably smaller, more 
globular, and more highly ornamented than tho 
cinerary urn, is also wide-mouthed and narrow- 
bascMf. As a rule it was placcil with an iinburnt 
burial in tho vicinity of the head of the corpse. 

Drinking-cups, or beakers, arc tall, liiglily orna- 
monteil vessels, narrowing from the mouth to near 
the mid<lle, then bulging out and again narrowing 
at tho base. A few spociinons have been found 
with a handle like a jug. Deakers are almost in- 
variably associated witli unburnt burials — only two 
out of 24 liaving been found by (Ireeinvoll in tho 
Wold barrows, with cremated burials. Very small 
cun-shaped urns, often pierced with two or more 
holes in the side, and generally found inside a large 
cinerary vessel, are known under the name of 
* incense cups ’ ; but there is no evidence to sup- 
port this sug^jested use of them, and they are now 
regarded as cinerary urns for infants. 

The Hon. John Aberoromhy holds that the beaker is not only 
the oldest Bronze Age ceramic in the British Isles, but also an 
Importod t^-po from Central Europe hy way of the Rhine Valley 
{J Al xxxii. 373 IT.). As an Interesting corollary to Mr. Aber- 
cromby'g viewSj It has been observed that, in almost all the 
instances in which the beaker has been found associated with 
human remains, the skull was brachycephalio. 

'I’hat sepulchral ceramics of the beaker type have 
rarely, if at all, liecn found in Ireland may be 
accounted for on tho supposition that the Con- 
tinontal brachycephali were later in penetrating 


far as Ireland ; or, perhaps, that the few who 
dill liml their way to that (lountry did so by a 
dillercnt route from those who entered Ikitain by 
way of the Khinc Valley. Anyhow, the rarity of 
both beakers and bracliyceplialic skulls in tlie pre- 
historic burials of Ireland is a suggestive fact to 
tho student of Irish ethnology. 

(7) As population increased and tho 

inlliience of rcli^don became more powerful as a 
governing factor in social organizations, the isolated 
and spor^ic graves of the earlier people gave place 
to their aggregation in the form of ceme tones in 
certain selected localities, which wore thus, as it 
were, consecrated as common burying-OTounds for 
the disposal of the dead. The remains of such ceme- 
teries may bo found dispersed throughout the whole 
of Europe. There is documentary evidence that in 
pagan times the Irish had regal cemeteries in 
various parts of tho Island, apiirojiriated to the 
interment of chiefs of the ditlcrenb races who then 
riileil the tumrilry, either as solo monarchs or os 
Xirovincial kings. 

This authority consists of a tract called Senchus- 
na-Jlelec {‘History of the Cemeteries’), being a 
fragment of one or the ohlest Irish MSS, and in it 
reference is made tx) the cemetery of Taillten^ which 
Mr. Eugene Conwell of Trim lias identilied as a 
group of chambered cairns on tho Loughcrew Hills, 
near the town of Oldcastle, Co. Meath. Mr. Con- 
well also quotes tho following stanza, among others, 
froin a poem in the same old MS, viz. LeabJutr na 
hUidhre ; 

‘ Tho three cemeteries of Idolaters are 
The cemetery of Taillten, the select, 

The cver-cican cemetery of (Jruaohan, 

And the cemetery of Bnigh.’ 

On the ridge of this range of hills, which extends 
for a distance of about two miles, are situated from 
25 to 30 chambered cairns, somci measuring as much 
as 180 ft. in diameter, while others are much 
smaller and nearly obliterated. They woro ex- 
amined in 18G7-8 by E, A. Conwell, and an account 
of bis discoveries was published in 1873 under tlio 
title of Discovery of the Tornh of Ollamh Fodhla. 

An analogous group of dilapiilatcd cliarn bored 
cairns, with settings of stono circles, may be seen 
at (^lava near Inverness, and other localities in 
Scotland. Stonchon^o is in tho centre of a vast 
burying-ground consisting of barrows in groups 
over the downs. 

Urn cemetcriedy without any external markings 
to indicate the site of the burials, are frequently 
met with in tho Hritish Isles, being cxposml by 
agricultural oncrations, and especially by the re- 
moval of clay Wds for tho making of bricks. As 
the underlying clay slides from under tho covering 
of soil to a lower level, urns are frequently seen 
sticking in tho broken margin of tho surface soil. 
A small um cemetery was recently discovered at 
the digging of tho foundation of a villa in tho town 
of Largs. The site was a low gravelly mound, and 
tho cemetery disclosed an unique feature in the 
finding of a stone-lined cist covered over with a 
large flagstone and containing seven flower-j»ot- 
shapod urns, all having more or less calcined liones 
in tnem (ArcJKBoloyiay Jxii. 239-250). 

In 1886, in the course of removing the surface- 
earth above a gravel- and sand-pit at Aylesford in 
Kent, tho following relics were discovered: a 
wooden pail or sihUay with a bronze band orna- 
mented with late Celtic designs; a bronze jug 
{oenochoi ) ; a long-handled pan and twofbulWy also 
of bronze, together with calcined bones and frag- 
ments of jHittery. ‘ These objects were discovert 
in what hod been a round burial-pit, alx)ut 3^ ft. 
deep, the sides and bottom of which had been 
coated with a kind of chalky compound. The 
bronze situla contained burnt bones and the fbulm. 
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tho bronze vase and pan lyin;' outside it, while 
lii'oiitid were tlic remains of several eartlieuware 
urns, some of wliieh ha<l Imjcu used as ciiieraries.’ 
The diseovcry, fortunately, (ramo uiide.r tlie notiee 
of Dr. A. J. Kvans, who lost no lime in making a 
full in(|uiry into the circumstanees. The result 
of hia researches was a paper, ‘ On a Lute 
Celtic Urn-Field at Aylesford,’ which iimieared 
in 1890 {ib. lii.). The conclusion to whicli Dr. 
Fvans comes, after a wide comnarison of Con- 
tinental ceramics, is that the Aylesford urns are 
‘ the derivatives of North Italian, ami in a marked 
degree old Venetian prototypes.* 

Perhaps the most instructive cemetery in Europe 
is that or Hallstatt, of which the present writer has 
elsewhere given the following brief account : 

'The anciunt necropolis, known as HallHtAtt, lies in a narrow 
irlen in tho Noric Alps, about an hour's walk from Uie town of 
iJailstatt, situated on the lake of the same name. Discoveretl in 
1846, and gystenmtloally explored for several years un<lt‘r tho 
superintendents of Bcrifmeister 0. Ranisauor, the results were 
published by Karon von Saoken in 1868, In a quarto volume 
with twenty-six plates of illustrations. One of the peculiarities 
of tills cemetery was that it contained burials by inhutnalioii 
and incineration indiscriminately disjH'rsed over the entire 
sepulchral area, both, however, bclonKiiig: to the same period, 
as was clearly proved from the perfect similarity of their re- 
gpe(;tive grave-goods. The graves were thi(?kly placed over on 
irregular area, some 200 yards in length and about that in 
breadth, Imt tiiere were no iti<licationg above grouiul to mark 
their position. They were not arranged in any order, and their 
depth varied witliin the limits of to 6 ft.— a disproportion 
partly accounte<l for by the sloping nature of tho surface, which 
caused a considerable rain-wash of tiio soil to the lower levels. 

Out of 003 tombs described in v. Saoken’s work, 525 contained 
simple interments; 455 had incinerated human remains; and 
in 13 the bodies had only Iteen partially burnt Ixdore being 
interreil. The inimiued bodies lay, generally, from east to 
west, having the face towanls sunrise with the head o<;cAsioti- 
ally resting on a atone. At other times the body lay on a pre- 
pared bed, or coarse casing, of hardened clay. In two insttmeeg 
traces of a wooden cotlln were observisl. Sometimes two or 
more gkeletons were found in the same grave, while, at other 
times, some portion of the Bkoletou woe wanting. Tho 
•keletons were not so scleiititlcally examined as could be de* 
gired, but, accx>rding to Dr. llourncs, they belonged to a well- 
developed dolichocephalic race, of medium height (6 ft. 6 to 
8 in.), with a prominent occiput, long and slightly prognathic 
face, and a straight or gently recefhng forehead. The ashes 
and charred bones were carefully collected and deposiltni in Uio 
natural soil, sometimes laid over a fiat stone, and soiiietifiies in 
a roughly burnt trough of clay. <.>nly twice were burnt bones 
fonnu in a bronze vase, and once in a clay urn. When tho 
cremated rcuiains hail been deposited tho grave-goods were 
placMid near them, after which the coarser {lieces of charcoal i 
were hoaiH^l over the whole. 

An ana^sisof the contents of the graves gave the following 
results Tho 638 toiniis, after inhumation, c.oiitalncd : bronze 
—18 objects of armour, 1543 articles of toilet, 57 utensils, and 
81 vases : iron— 16.5 objects of armour, and 42 utensils ; 6 articles 
of gold, 171 of amber, and 41 of glass ; 342 clay vessels ; and 61 
diverse objects (spindle-whorls, sharpening storu's, etc.). Himi- 
larly classified, uio relics in tho 455 tombs after Incineration 
were as follows : bronze — bl objects of armour, 1736 of toilet, 65 
utensils, and 179 va.se8 ; iron — 348 objects of armour, and 43 
utonsils; 69 articles of gold, 106 of amber, and 35 of glass; 0U2 
day vessels ; and 102 diverse objects. 

^om these statistics it would appear that the burials after 
cremation were richer in articles of luxury such as bronze 
vases and fibulas, beads of glass, gold clol.li slulTs, etc., with the 
exception of obiects of amber, wiiich were more abundant 
with inhumed boilios’ {RatnlUes and Stiuiiea in Ihmia^t 
p. 399fT.X 

It limy lie noted as a point of some significance, 
that neither silver nor letul has lieeii found in 
Hallstatt. Their absence, together with tliat of 
money, has been used to support tho opinion that 
tlie cemetery was diseontinued liefore tlie.se metals 
came into general use about tlio beginning of the 
4 th cent. K.C. 

Karon von Socken assigned tho Hallstatt cemetery to the 
second half of tho millennium ImmediaU^ly preceding tho 
Ohrisllan era, and thought that it might be in continuous use 
till the advent of the Homans inw that part of Kuropc. But, 
according to othev writers, tliis range ought to ho oxtendeil 
further back by several centuries, oven to 1000 n.c. Owing to 
commercial currents from I'kistern lands, especially by way of 
the Adriatic, and also, no doubt, to clianges initiated by native 
skill, we iivight expect a considerable variation in the technique 
Of the Hallstatt relics, even on v. Sneken's hypothesis of Iho 
more limiU-d duration of the ceinelcry. Tho collection as a 
whole is thus a mere jumbling together of an assortment of 
objects, iiifiuencod not only by a rapidly progressing civiliza- 


tion, but also by a continuous importation of new materials ; 
heiu'e tlio dillliuilty of classifying them into a more pre* wo 
division Diaii earlier and later. 

Ill the cemetery of S. Linda, near 'roliniuo, above 
the head of tho Adriatic, in which incineration was 
almost exclusively the mode of sepulture— thero 
being only three iiiterincntH by inhiiinatioii out of 
3000 tombs examined by Dr. Marcliosetti -the war- 
like element was repre.seiited by only one sword, 
two 8]»ears, and seven lances (all of iron). The 
sword is di.stinct ly the La T5no typo— t hus suggest- 
ing that the pcacidul ways of the people had iHicn 
disturbed only in later times, probably during one 
of tho marauiling excursions of tho (Jauls into 
Italy. On tho other hand, tho Jibuhv iiniuhcred 
1629 of bronze and 108 of iron ; of which 218 w cro 
of tho'Certosa’ tyne -i.e. not much earlier than 
4(X) B.C. — and 3 of the lia Tciie tyi>e. Of metallic 
vases there wore eighty of bronze and one of iron, 
among the former being six cistn a rordoni. A few 
of these bronze vesstils were decorated with dots, 
circlas, and perpendicular llntings, hut rarely witli 
animal figures, and all in tho same style of art a.s 
the analogous objects from Hallstatt. 

(8) The proto-hmtorie people of Western Europe, — 
As a general result of the preceding remarks on 
tho sepulchral phenomena of Western Europe, the 
following propositions may he accepted as a fair 
summary of the etlmic elements, so far as tlieso 
have been determined by inodmii research, which 
have helped to monhl the physical characters of 
the highly mixed population now inhabiting the 
British Isles, but, of course, altogether apart from 
the intluence of the environnumt. 

{a) Anthropological riwMirches have shown that 
during the Neolithic Age a long-hctwlcd race, of 
short stature but strong physiijiie (average hciglit 
5 ft. 5 in.), who buried tlieir dead in rudely e.on- 
atructed stone eliambers, had spread over th<< whole 
of Western Europe, from the Mtslitormnean to t he 
.south of Scandinavia. Tacitus inforin.s us that he 
ideritilied tho Silurcs, a peoi>le then occupying 
South Wales, as Iberians, on account of their 
swarthy complexion and curb'd hair xi.). 

Tho iiiierence that tlic.se Silures vveio I lie direct 
descendants of the primitive long lieailcd people 
was not unreasonable, more especially as by t hat 
time tho eastern parts of Britain had liei ii taken 
possession of by sucei'ssive waves of tlaulisli and 
Belgic immigrants from the Cont inent— thus caus- 
ing the earlier inhabitants to loe.iHle more and 
more westwards. And, if this is so, it follows that 
the long-headed men of the chambered cairns of 
Britain, Ireland, and Franei', as well as ni;iny other 
parts of tho Continent, Inul a swarthy complexion, 
with <lark hair and eyes, like so many people still 
inhabiting the more secluded jiarts of t hese locali- 
ties. 

{h) The incoming hrachycephali were (.iller than 
tho dolh4iocephali alreauy in j)oss(‘s(-i<)n of the 
country - a statement which i.s proved by actual 
measurements of skeletons (avorngc lu'igbt .5 ft. 8 
ill.). Although they have b(*cn descrilx'fl by many 
modern writers as ‘light in hair and eomploxion’ 
(Ureenwell, op. eit. p. 1)36), tlicre docs not ;i[»pear 
U) be any arclneological evi<ienc(‘ to support this 
aHsertion. Tho inistfike siicnis to have arisen from 
inadvertently applying to the Bronze Ago braehy- 
cepliali (|ualitie.s whicli weio uTnloubt.edly applic- 
able at a later period to the Celts of history. Tho 
former buried tlieir dead in short cists and round 
barrows, ami carried with them a knowledge of 
bronze. While these two early raei^s (the dolieho- 
cephali and braehycepliali) were liviim together, 
a])parently in harnuiny, the custom of disposing t)f 
tho dead by cremation .spreail over tho laiul- a 
custom which was introduced from the Continent, 
and liatl its origin probably in the strong religiou.s 
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olcmcTitH of the timn, an it was pracitised by Iwth 
races. 

(c) At a oonsiderably later period, l)iit not many 
centuries jirior to the oit Jijiation of Ibitain by tlie 
Konians, thf*re was another (Continental wave of 
iniinij^raiits, j;<‘neially regarded as an ofl’shoot of 
the Gnlli of tdassiial authors, and probably the 
Jiclgm of (Caesar, wlio introduced tiie industrial 
elements of the civilization known in tins country 
as ‘I.atc Celtic.’ 'rheso newcomers dittered radi- 
cally from the former so-called Celtic invaders 
in havin«r dolichocephalic beads — a statement 
which is supported by nrcliieolojrical evidence; for 
exam j do, a skull found in a characteristic Late 
Celtic tumulus at Arras, Yorkshire, was descrilKid 
by Lr. Thu main as having' a ceplialic index of 73*7. 
Hiey w'ere a bramdi of the Celts of history, whose 
very name at one time was a terror in Kurope ; and 
by classical writers they are <lescribed as very tall 
and lierce-lookin;,^ with fair hair, blond com- 
plexion, and blue eyes. 

(f/) The next and last of the great racial ele- 
ments which entered into the ethnic compo.sition 
of the British people of to-day were the successive 
Teutonic invasions from Germany, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia, all belonging to a tall blond dcdicho- 
ccphalic people who existed in Central Europe 
from time immemorial -possildy the desc-endants 
of the Neanderthaloid races of Ealreolithic times. 

There is no rcfei'cnce made here to the Roman 
occupation as a factor in British ethnology, because 
llio Jlomans w(!re a mere ruling caste, who, al- 
though they introduced new arts, in<lustries, and 
c-ustoms into the country, kejit themselves aloof 
from the natives, and dhl not, as a rule, inter- 
marry with them. Hence, when they finally 
abandoned Britain they left its inhabitants racially 
unairect(Mi, much as would be the case with India if 
the Britisii were now to retire from it. To-(lay we 
hunt for remains of military roads, camps, ac- 
<ioii(,rt;m(?ntH of war, and other relics oi their 
civilizathm, but of (heir skeletons we know very 
lb tie, and of their British offspring nothing at all. 
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ohujie, ccltigue et ganloise, ISSlI, Les Celles dans les valines 
du Pd et dn J)anuf^, ]HU4 ; Cartailhac, La France pr^his- 
torigve, 18S9, Les Ages prihistoriques de FEspacfne et du 
Portmjal, 18S6 ; Dawkins, Cave- 1 I anting, 1874, KaHy 3Ian in 
Britain, 1886; D^chelette, Man. d’archiol, pr^hist., 1908; 
Dupont, L' Homme pendant les dge.s de la pierre^, 1872; 
Fergrnsson, Itvde Stone Monuments in all Cmmlties, 1872; de 
Moiiiillet, Le J’r^histnrimie, 1888; Mortimer, Forty Years!' 
Researches in British ami Saxon Burial Mounds, 1907 ; Munro, 
Prehistoric SroiJaTui, 1899, Bamtiles and Studies tn jBosnia*, 
1900; Jicliquujs Aquitanicai (U«port of the Kxcavatioiin 
of the DonfoLriio Caves by liartet and Christy), 1866; Tylor, 
Primitive Culture*, llKia, Anthropology, 1881 ; Hoare, Amnent 
Hist, of Wiltshire, 1810; Wilson, /W/wfori<j Annals of Scot- 
land^, 2 vols. 1868 ; Greenwell-Rolleston, British Barrows, 
1877 ; Thuriiam Davi.s, Crania Britanniea, 1866 ; Cvngr^s 
internal, d'anthropol. et d'arehdol. pr^hisUtH<pis, 18 vols. 
1866-1 JM)6; Proceedings and Transactions of Archatological 
SooUaios of Western Kiiropo ; von Sacken, Das Grdberfeld von 
JIallstatt, 1886 ; Jewitt, Grave-mounds ajui their Contents, 1870. 

11. Munro. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Greek).— Burial was the method of disposing of 
the dead followed by all the Mediterranean peoples 
during tlic Neolithic opoiih, and the same custom 
obtained in Greece, and was continued without in- 
terruption at least until the TIomerio period. That 
the (ireeks of the pre-Mycenman and Mycenman 
civilization buried tlieir dead is evident from the 
tombs discovered in Crete, in the (Cyclades, at 
Myceno?, Orchomenus, and Vaphio. It has also 
lieen proved that Schlieraann was mistaken in 
heheving that he found in the Mycenccan tombs 
mduationa of a jiartial cremation of the dead. 
In t,he island of (hete, Evans and Ilalbhorr, wlio 
discovered many tomlis of the Mycemean epoch 
and others of dilVerent periods, found burial to be 


the invariable custom without any sign of crema- 
tion, either partial or total. 

Apparently, then, the first notice of cremation 
occurs in Ifomer; it i.s described with grim vivid- 
ness, especially in the aettount of the obsequies of 
Patroelus (7^ xxiii. 110 If.). Homer also olfers an 
explanation of this new funerary custom, which 
appears to bo contrary to the beliefs of the Greek 
people. Ho makes Nestor say that it is necessary 
to burn the bodies of those who died in battle, 
in order that the Ixuies might he carried back to 
their native land to the sons of the dead {11. vii. 
.3.31 f.). But this reason is inadequate to account 
for 8«) profound a change of custom. The change 
from burial to cremation must already have taken 
place in the Homeric age, just as it had previously 
been made in Central an<l, in part, in Southern 
Europe. It was tlien introduced into Greece as it 
had been into Italy, and very probably by the 
same races who were afterwards known under 
the name of Aryan, and w'ho originated many 
other changes in the customs of the ])eoplos sub- 
dued by them. 

\yhile in some regions of Europe there was a 
period during widen cremation prevailed (and 
among these regions must be included Northern 
and also, in part. Southern Italy), in Greece the 
ancient and the new practices flourished for a long 
timq side by side, just as was the case in Romo; 
but in Rome, from the discoveries in the Konim and 
from those made in other parts of the city and in 
Latium, wo can plainly recognize the substitution 
of cremation for burial. This docs not appear so 
clearly in Greece; but it cannot have happened 
otherwise. At the time of the TIomeric rhapsodies, 
cremation must have been in use quite as much as 
burial. In succeeding epochs Vioth methods were 
employed, as may be gathorc<l from Greek authors, 
who attest the existence now of the one cmstoin 
and now of the other. 

Wo have at the present day full information 
regarding the forms of the tombs used by the 
Greeks previous to t he classic epoch, ami especially 
in those characteristic periods which are to be 
referred to pro- Mycemean and Myceniean civiliza- 
tion both on the continent and in the various 
islands. The funerary architecture of these 
periods may he classified under four chief forms: 
(1) dome- tombs, (2) chamljer-toniks, (3) .shaft-tombs, 
and (4) pit-tombs. 

The finest example of a dome-tomb is that of 
the tomb called tho Treasury of Atreusat Mycen.T, 
discovered by Schliemann. ’riien come tlume of 
Orchomenus, of Vaphio, of Heraion, of Eleusis, 
and of other places, wdiich are magnificently and 
splendidly decorated, not indeed like that at 
Mycenifi, although they have the same archi- 
tectural form. 

The chamber-tombs are distinguished from the 
dome-tornbs by the rectangular form of tlieir jdan, 
the dome-tombs being circular ; by their more or 
less flat roof ; and also by the diminished hei^^ht 
of the mortuary chamber. But, like tho others, 
they have a corridor {dpbpoi) for entrance, with a 
door of ingress, and they may also have a varying 
number ot lateral chambers. These tombs wore 
excavated in the rock, and are found throughout 
tho whole of Greece and in the islands, especially 
in Crete, where they were discovered by Evans 
and Halbherr. Sarcophagi are found in them— 
sometimes one, two, or even four — made of terra- 
cotta and painted on tho outside ; or else there is a 
trench in them in which the corpse has been placed ; 
or sometimes the corpse was laid upon tho floor of 
the sepulchral ehamW (Evans, Frehistorir. Tombs 
of Knossos, p. 5 ; Orsi, Ume funebri cretesi, 
p.2ft’.). 

The shaft-tombs were dug in the ground and 
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covered willi either rough or »(iuared Hlabs of 
stone. In the.se graves the body was usually 
placed on its back ; soinctiiiios it was curled uo. 

The pit' tombs con.sist of a kind of well wiiich 
was almo.st always excavai,e<l in tlio rock, with 
stops to descend inU> it ; at the bottom an an luMl 
aperture is found which gives access to the scpul* 
chral cell. The cell is mmerally supported by a 
double wall of rude blocks, and is suflicicntly long 
t-o contain a skeleton stretched out at full length. 
But Evans remarks that this type of tomb, although 
it has difleront characteristics, resembles in its cell 
the shaft-tombs. 

In the island of Crete no dome-tombs have been 
discovered like those of Myceme or of Orchomenus ; 
but the royal tomb of Isopatcs described by Evans 
and re-constructed by Eyfe (Evans, op. cit.) fills up 
the lamina. 

It appears to have been the primitive custom of 
the Greeks to bury their dea<l in t.he village where 
they <lwelt, and sometimes in the houses them- 
selves. It is certain that at Myceme tombs have 
been found in the houses, here and there in groups 
of five, or even of twenty, among the remains of 
habitations. At Athens, also, homses with tombs 
have been discovered. Plato makes mention of 
this custom, and calls it barbarous {Min. 315). It 
seems to have been abolished by the laws of Solon. 
The agora also appears to hav (3 liecn used for 
burying : Mycenm supplies an example of this. 
Further, it is well known that in the classic enoch 
many Greek cities had, or believed that they liad, 
in the agora the burial-place of their moro re- 
nowned heroes. 

It appears, furth(‘.r, that the Greeks in nriniitivo 
times oilered human saitrifices at funerals. This 
seems certain not only from the Homeric account 
of the obsequies of Patnxdus, but also from some 
indications in the tombs of Mv(;ena3. In the 
drmnoH of the rock-tombs, human nones have often 
been found, and in front of one sepulchre there 
were discovered .six human skclckms placed cross- 
wise and mingled with the bones of animals and 
broken pieces of common utensils. From this it 
has boon suspected that the bo<li<'s w ere those of 
victims sacniiced to the <lead (Perrot-Chipiez, 
Histoire de Vart^ vi. 564). Further, Plato .says (i/>.) 
that human sacrifices were offered in J^ykaia 
(AvKaia), and also by flie de.scendants of Atharnas, 
although they w^crc Greeks and not barbarians. 

From the most remoto antiquity, as Ave gather 
from the pre-historic tombs, the Greeks liad a 
religious cult for their dead. They considered the 
right of sepulture as sacred, and consequently as a 
law. 'Phis sentiment was handed down to the 
Jiistoric. Greeks, the true "EXXT/i^ffy. It w'as also a 
duty and a kind of Pan-Hellenic laAV (llavcXXiJi'&u' 
*'<5/405, Eurip. Suppl. 524) to give sepulture to 
enemies who died in battle. Tiio law of Solon, 
which exempted a son from the obligation to 
support a father who had rendered himself un- 
worthy, impo.scd upon him the duty of burying 
him Avith ail duo honours (^scli. m Ti-nmn'li. 13; 
the very words Sfxaia, vbpipa, atlirm the right of 
the dead to sejmlture). In tho classic epoch, 
religious belief Avas permeated wdth tho notion 
that the spirit of the dead could not enkw into tho 
sul)t«‘rranean realm if tho body had not received 
burial — the soul would wander about without 

a resting-place, ami would not be able to pass over 
the fatal river in order to enter Hades. 

We do not know hoAV the primitive Greeks con- 
ducted themselves betAveen tho death and the 
burial of the deceased ; but from Avliat we know of 
the historical epoch we may infi^r without any 
doubt Avlmt were their eustoms in jirimitive times. 

In the pre historic tombs of Knossos the corpse 
was buried in a grave, or else Avas laid on the 


pavement of tlie senubdiral chamber, or in a 
s.M.rcophagu.s in a (arna.r, of clay. It was 
ii.sually placcil stretched out at length, or some- 
times eurle<l up, either in Ihe grave or in Hui 
sarcoph.agu.s. ^I’licro was no lixed din'ctioii or 
orientation of tlie j)osif ion of the doa<l. In tombs 
of ev'cry type, ohjecls belonging to the d<*ceased 
arc found, according to .sex and condition ; weapons, 
SAVords, kniv«'s, arroAvs, razors, ornaments of gold 
and of bronze, rings, seals, lamps, and so on. Tombs 
like tho.se of Myceme, and Vaphio have furnished 
objects ()f great value both as to their material 
—principally gold and as to their artistic make. 
Objects Avliich Avere most d<‘ar to the deceased, and 
Avhicli he had po.ssossed when living, w'cre placed 
with him in tiio tomb. This usage continued 
without interruption into tho lii.-^toric, epoch, to- 
gether with otlier ii.sages whicJi were gradually 
abolished by various successive law s, because they 
were held to be barbarous. We have proof of this 
in the Homeric period, which may bo regarded as 
an intermediate one between tlic ]>rc-historic and 
the historic periods, primitive funeral customs 
being still found Avhicfi Avere no longer practised 
in the period wbicli followed, as Aveil as others 
Avliich were retained. 

In order to give an i<lea of thi.s, it will be 
sufficient to relate in full AvIiat Avas done at the 
funeral of Fatroclus, so tulmirahly de.scrihed by 
Homer {11. xviii., xxiii.). Wo shall folloAv the 
poet’s order : — 

Thy corpse of rutroclus was waHhed wilh hob water {H. 
xviii. 345 ft.), then anointed with nnKutnls and oil, and covvroA 
from head t-o foot with a thin linen cloth, lb waa laid iti state 
on a hod (fv Kexietrffi, 352), ami was wt-pt over with ^rent 
lamentation by Achilles anci tho Myrmidons (.316 IT.). On the 
return from tho fight in which Ht'ctor was slain, Acliilles ami 
tho Myrmidons again wopt over tho bier of Patnu'hiH, since 
weeping is an honouring of the dead (& yap yrpac flai'ovTwi^, 
xxiii. «). A funeral meal follows tho weeping. 'Die <*orpHB is 
to he cremated, and a<’cordingly an immense pyre is prepared 
which is to receive the body of I'atroclus. When the pyro is 
ready, the transportation of tho body takes place in tho midst 
of a great cortege of armed men ; AcmlU'S supports tho head of 
his deceased frioml, while the MvrTuiiionHcuL off their locks and 
cast thorn upon the coi*p8e, thus covering it. A<;hill<*.s also 
socriHccs his hair, which he puts into tho hand of his dead 
friend. During tho night those who atU*ml to the preparation 
of the funerai ((CT/fitpoeev, xxiii. 1C3) remain with Achilles. On 
the following day the body of the deceased is ]ilaee<i in the 
miflHt of tho pyre, and is covered from head to foot with fat 
takun from the oxen and slioep wlilch have been sacriticed ; 
alongside are )>la<;e<l tho dead anim.'ils, and amphorin of hunuy 
and of oil. Four horses are sarriUccrl, and two of tho nino 
dogs which tho deceased possessed, together w-ith twelve young 
Trojans who are to he burnt on tho same iiiinietise pyre. Tho 
pyre burns all the night. In tho morning the order is given 
extinguish it with libations of wine, to pick out the c.alcined 
iKMies of the dead from among the other hones of im n and 
animals— an '‘asy tusk, since the body of PntrocluH h.ad heon 
placed in the cxmtro separate from the rest— iiikI ti> enclose 
them in ar'inerary urn between two piiiees of fat. Finally, a 
tumulus of <!arth receives the urn, and is tho sepidi-hro of 
Patroclus. Hut the funeral rites do not eml hero ; Achilles 
orders funeral games, and distributes rew'ards to the victors 
(2f.8tT.). 

In tho clasHio jierioil tlie <h*,a(l body avok A\ a.slM*(l, 
anointed Avith unguent^ and oil, and AvrapixMl in a 
Avhito garirioiit. It apjM'ar.-^, hoAvnvj^r, that (he 
garment avhh not alway.s white ; it might he black. 
The eyes were clo.se<l, ami (ho jaAV AvaH houml to 
tho head in orihu* that th<^ mouth might remain 
ahnt when rigidity came on. The care of the ilcad 
wan tho hiisine.ss of the people of the houH<*, 
enpecially iJie rolative.s, ami among tlu'se th<3 
AA'omcn. Further, a garland Avas plm ed on (he 
head of tho deceased. Af(erAvar<ls the corp.se Avas 
lai<l on an ordinary bed (xX/r?/), and was exposed to 
vicAV. Thi.s exjiosing {TrpMkaii) took place in tho 
hou.xe, tho feet of the dead l>i*i ng turnc<l (oAvarils 
the door; a hiAV of Solon prohil)it(‘d an exjiosing 
be.foro tho door, as seems to have Ix'.en done at 
first. This exjiosing took place the day after 
death. An earlier time was prohibited in order, 
naturally, that there might be assiiranee that 
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actual death had Uikt-n place ; ainl, on the other 
liaml, a too proloii« 4 <Ml c.xposin}^ was not allowed. 
Aeconlhi}^ to (Ircck hclicfs, tlie tlead must be 
buri<Ml relatively soon in order that the soul mi^ht 
bo able k» enter the realm of the dead and mif^ht 
not wund(ir alxuit. I’atroe-lns, whoso bo«ly, oil 
account of tho solemn funeral rites, was exposed 
for twelve days after his death, says to Achilles, 
to ivhom ho api)cars in a dream, OivT€ fie ^rn 
rdxtffra, TreXas *Ai‘5ao vtp-f\ait) {II, xxiii. 71). 

At what seems to be a late jieriod, a piece of 
money was placed in the nu>uth of tho deceased as 
a yaOXoi' to pay tho ferryman who transported him 
to the further side of the river into tho realm of 
tho death A honey cako (/leXiroOrra) was buritul 
with him, as an approi)riato ottering to the 
guardian of tho doors of tho infernal regions 
(ArLstoph. 509). The scholiast on Ariato- 

phancM adds that tho (‘ako serves for Cerberus 
tlio piece of money for the ferryman, and 
the dead man’s garland is for tho struggle which 
ho has undergone in issuing from life. 

Upon tho bier was placed a vessel of earth, 
usually a Mxvitos, which contained an unguent. 
On tins vessel, which ivas of a cliaracteristic form, 
were dcjne-tetl appronriato funeral scenes ; and, in 
fact, it represented tiio tlo(;eascd. At the door of 
ingress was placctl an cart lion vessel {6<TTpaicov) 
containing sjning water (Aristoph. Er.d. 1U33), 
which was to servo for purifying those who had 
been in contact with the deaa, and in general all 
those who were in the house. 

Tho exposing of tho body was followed hy its 
lieing carried {iK<t>of)6.) from the house to tho place of 
sepulture, and this could b<i done only by day; 
criminals alone were buried by night (Eurip. 
Troad. 446), when sepulture was granted them at 
all. Tlie dead person was carried on the bed u|w>n 
which he had been exposed to view ; but it is not 
easy to say exact ly who were the hearers, although 
there are expressions like P€Kpo(f)6poif peKpoOdirraif 
peKpordtfioi^ wlii<;h im])ly persons specially employed 
in tliis duty of currying and of burial. However, 
we gather from rlato, 1‘lutarch, Lucian, and 
others that these licarers were young men who 
hmt themselves to this pious duty. l‘lato speaks 
of young men of the gymnasium {Lr,f;g. xii. 947). 
When the conveyance of tho body took place, it 
was attended by a eort^ge wliich accoitipaniod the 
bier as it made its way to the sepulchre. Accord- 
ing to tho laws of Solon, the men must go first, tho 
W'oiiien must follow ; the latter, moreover, must not 
Im les.s tlian sixteen years of age (Uemosth. Arist, 
i.). Plato <lc.scribes at lengtli {Tx(jg. xii. 947) how 
the funeral cort^ge was to bo formed, and ho also 
notes that tlio women who took part in it must 
not be younger than the child-bearing age. The 
sepulchre {O^kij) must be excavateil underground, 
of elongated sli.ano, and must bo constructed of 
stone, lint the iiead were not always laid in a 
tom b of stone witliout a coflin {aopds^ Xdpva^), When 
tho latter was used, it was made of cypress or 
other wood. 

The different stages of the funeral were usually 
aiTompanicd hy weeping and lamentation on the 
part of the relatives and friends, and of other per- 
sons who visited the dead when e.^osed to view 
ami attended him to the sepulchre. These nianifes- 
tatiims of grief must originally have been excessive, 
and not dillerent from those we Imve met with in 
Homer, 'rimy wore prohibited by legislators like 
Solon and Charondas, wlio desired to restrain what 
a\>poare<l to many Greek writers to ho clamorous 
and barbaric forms of grief. Plato describes as 
IndccurouH the weeping for the dead, and would 
have liko<l to prohibit lamentations {dpTjvelv) outside 
the house ( Legg, xii. 960). It is true that ACschy- 
luB {thoeph. 20 f.) and Eurii>idc8 {Ilec. 642 f.) 


describe displays of grief such as striking the breast, 
tearing and lacerating the face ami garments, and 
piilliiig out the liair ; but probably tlicse two 
autlnirs wished (o n'juoduce priinitivo customs 
wliich wer<5 no longer permitteu in their day. In 
spite of legislative prohibitions, however, there was 
no cessation at funerals of more or less exaggerated 
manifestations of grief; the bier was certainly 
accoriiiianied by funeral-singers {OpijPipSol). Plato 
himself speaks of them {Legg, vii. 800) in tho 
masculme only. This duty, however, was carried 
out also by w'omen called KapLpaif dprjutpdolt povtrtKal, 
probably, as is supposcil, from their Carian origin, 
whence came the umploymeut of the term for those 
women who sang over tiie dead, just os a kind of 
Unto was called Phrygian as having been invented 
hy tho Phrygians, e.g. ai’Ads 0p-t)vr\TLKbs (Poll. iv. 76). 

While in pre historic times the places of sepulture 
were either the houses or the streets of the city or 
village, or even the agora^ in the classical period 
the Greeks had fixed places outside the city, 
cemeteries in tho common and broad signification 
of the term ; or else they made use of the roads 
outside of the city, as may still Ixj seen in Italy, 
e.g, at Pompeii. Moreover, distinguishing signs or 
inscriptions w ere placed upon tho siipiilchres. The 
sepulchres themselves had different names, as 
Ttt^ot, /LtviJ/xara, and they might have different 
forms, among which was that of tho tumulus 
(xw/ia, barrow). There were placed upon them 
stelfe (<rr^Xat), a kind of posts, or actual columns 
(xlovf$), or little temples (i^aWto, r}p(pa), or else hori- 
zonUil slabs of stone (T/)direfai), witli inscriptiona 
{ypatfjal). 

In the sepulchres in Greece, from the most 
ancient and luimitivo onwuirds, have been found 
objects and vessels frequently of great value, such 
as those of Mycenm, of Viipliio, and of Oeto. 
These were deposited in the tomb with the dead, 
ami W'ore objects which had belonged to him. 
Tlius there have been found objects for the toilet, 
weapons, little figures of earth or of brmize, ami, 
especially, bronze or earthen vessels. The sepul- 
clircs themselves contain tho bones of domestic 
animals, among which are those of the horse. In 
tho ide.as and beliefs of the Greeks there w'as the 
conviction that the dead person must have for his 
journey to the subterranean world the same olqec-ts 
of u.se and of ornament wliich he had possessed 
w'heii living, and also utensils and vessels wliicli 
xvere proper for eating and drinking from, and con- 
taining food and drink. This usage did not cca.se 
in (lassie Greece, as has been proved hy the vessels 
and other objects which have been found in the 
se-imlchres of this epoch. 

The burial wuis followed by tlie funeral meal 
{ircpldftTrpop)t already met with in tho Homeric 
jMiriod, though not by tho games, which had been 
abolished ; and also hy tho purification (xara- 
XoOeaOai). But solicitude for tho deceased did not 
end here : on the thinl day after tho burial, sacri- 
fices (called Tplra) were otlbred upon the tomb, 
especially on tno stele or other object placed on it ; 
these sacrifices were repeated on the iiintli day 
{Uvara ) ; and in tho meanwhile tho mourning began. 
'Phis, in the majority of cases, lasted thirty days ; 
the shortest period was twelve (Pint. Lyc. 27). As 
to external signs, mourning was shown by abstin- 
ence from evei^thing which might cause joy and 
pleasure, and also by putting on a black garment, 
or clothing which was only in part black. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch {Qamst. Koin. xiv.), it was a custom 
with tho Greeks that during the mourning the 
women should shave off their hair, and tho men 
should let theirs grow, if tho regular usage wa.s 
for tho men to shave off tho hair, and tho women 
to let theirs grow. Euripides makes mention 
{Iphig. AuL 1437 f.) of the cutting off of tlie hair 
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niid tlio on of a black peplunt for moiiriiinj^. 

Tho Argive ciiisluiii of wcariii;^ a white ;;avinont for 
inoiiriiini' instead of a black one (riut. op. Hi. 
XX vi.) seems to have been an exception. 

Ill Athens there w’as also an anniversary of the 
death called by llerCKlotiis (iv. 20) yeHaia, a funeral 
feast, durinj^ which sacriliites were ollered to the 
earth (ry 7^)— -a commemoration called by others 
yeKi)tria or (bpata. It is to bo supposed that such a 
commemoration was <rhieny found in tho ease of 
men well known and hif^hly thought of, notwith- 
standing that no distiiuttion of persons or classes is 
made by Greek writers. But a general feeling of 
respect for tombs, ami especially for ancestors, may 
be inferred from what one nuids in Aeschylus (Per.s\ 
40111.) concerning the tombs of forefathers (OijKat 
re vpoydvuv). Just as in the conimeinoration on the 
third and ninth days after hnrial, so at tho annua! 
commemorations, there were sacriiioes, oHerings 
and libations {^vdyifffia) to Iho dead, who was sup- 
[Mised to bo already in the suhterranean world; 
whence such libations took also the name of xoal, 
and of ’Kovrpd, 

The unhappy criminal alone was denied sepulture 
and a funeral. In Atlnuis the bodies of criminals 
were thrown behind the tower Melita and along by 
the northern wuil Is of the city (IMut. Them. xxii. ; 
IMato, Jiepub. iv. 439). Tho suitide’s right hand 
was cut off; but ho was granted burial. Plato 
would have the suicide buried in silence and with- 
out any sign of Benulture {Leeja. ix. 873). Finally, 
to those whose bodies cuiild not bo obtaincid, 
cenotaphs or empty monuments were erected. 
Kuripidcs {Ucl. 1241) says that it was a law of the 
(ireoKs that he who died by drowning in the sea 
should bo ‘buried in a tissue of empty robes’ 
{Kfvoiai ffdiTTiiy dp xdirXwp {'(pdapaaiv). 
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G . Skuot. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Hindu). — Life and death stand in perpetual con- 
trast. To give expression to this fact i.s the aim of 
Hindu ritual in all its processes, down to the 
minuUjst details. In tho case of oflerings to the 
gods tho participants cireumamlmlato the lire with 
their right side turned towards it, an<l in a direc- 
tion from left to right ; in olt’erings U) the irutnes 
tlie left side is turned, and the direction is from 
right to left — the opposite of the sun’s course (see 
ClUCUMAMBULATION) ; in the former ease tho 
right knee is bowed, in tho latter the left ; in the 
one the sacrilicial <*.ord is put on from left to right 
(under tho right arm), in the other from right to 
left (under the left arm) ; rope.s are twisted from 
right to loft; even numbers aro assigned to tho 
gods, odd ones to the manes ; to the former belongs 
everything that U young, healthy, and strong, to 


the latter what i.s old, weak, or d^dormed. I’v<‘ry- 
thiiig that is bright coloured — tlie forenoon, tho 
ascending half of the montli or the year- -is assi^jned 
to the god.M ; wliereas the, munts have (iieir porli(»n 
in all tliat is dark the aKernoon, the deseemliiig 
half of the montli or the year. ICveii in tlie course 
of a human life the fiOtli year marks a boundary, 
those who have not reached it belonging to tho 
gods, tho.so who have passed it to the vif tries. 

Dreail of the evil inllnenee of the dead, their 
impurity, their return, and their intcrferenco with 
tho living is another characteristic of tho ritual. 
Fire-brands and jets of water .servo to wanl 
oil this iiilluencc ; stones are laid down be- 
tween tho village and the place of cremation ; on 
the w'ay home from the latter, care is taken to 
obliterate footprints in ordm- to prevent tlie ilead 
from finding tho way, or perhai>s to save the foot- 
print, which is a pos.sil)le subject of magic, from 
being exposed to tho iiilluence of hostile spirits ; 
at the funeral ceremonies plants are selected whoso 
names — such as apu/ndrga, aeakCit yava — have a 
protective sense. 

Tho living are bound to })re])are tho way for tho 
ihsail in the other world, to provide them with food 
for their great journey into Yama’s realm, and to 
supply them with means for crossing tlie rivers. 
These ends are served by tho nf/crttnli or wiifartini 
eow', which in some cases has been preseiifeil to the 
Hiuhmans before his death by the deceased himself 
or his son. Tho same was originally, no doubt, 
the inirpose also of the anustar'anl cow, which is 
lo<l along in the funeral train, and whose members 
are finally laid upon those of the dead, its kidneys 
being denosited m his hands as food for Yania’s 
dogs. Tlio streams which have to he crossed are 
probably indicated by the piece of reed which is 
introduced into (he wall of the tomb, and whic.h is 
meant to servo as a Iniat (cf. Ckrbkhus, Buiduk). 

The realm of tho dead is variously locateil in tho 
west or the south- occasionally in tho east, no 
doubt in conformity with the conijeplion of Kigv. 
X. 15. 7, which speaks of tho fathm's as arunltinni 
npasthct ‘ in tho bosom of the dawn.’ 'Ilie dead 
are .sought for in earth and air and heaven, in sun 
and moon ami stars - in tho last-named very rarely. 
In fact, we oncoiiuter a number of fre<incntly eon- 
tratlictory views, wliich originated at dillerent 
times and among dillerent races, and which, after 
undergoing artilicial amalgamation, now emerge in 
tho Vedic ritual and its hymns (llillehrandt, Ved, 
Mf/th., Breslau, 1891-1902; iii. 414 11.). 

The usual method of disposing of tho dead is 
cremation. Bub the well-known distinction drawn 
in Kigv. X. 15. 14 between ttgnidagdhas ami aioty- 
nidittpUms (QXQmwiwX ami nn-cremated manes) sliows 
that other forms were known and practised. It is 
not at all impossiblo that Kigv. x. 18. 10 ff. (»rigin- 
ally referred to tho rile of hnrial (Winlmiiitz, 
Gcsch. d. ind. Litt., i. [I.(‘ipzig, 1905] 8,5). But our 
present ritual is not aeipiaiiited with burial exce[)t 
as ajiplied to young ehildren and asctitiiis, in whose 
case, from a motive lialf-philosopliie, half-super- 
stitious, and after a fashion known even at tho 
juesent day, the skull w’a.s split with a eoeo-nnt 
(Calami, Aliind. Besfatt. § 50, p. 95). 'riic only 
otlier tnme whieh appears to point with any cer- 
tainty to burial is found in tlie hna.idnar/iiti, which 
follows the placing of the remains in the urn. The 
Brahmans were reluctant to abandon old customs; 
they modified them when necessary, and linked 
them on to other existing iisjiges, .Inst os tho 
pramrgna ceremony — once an independent milk- 
otlbririg — was eomhinod with the soma-otleriiig, so 
the non-ohligatory iiioddnachiti may have l^en 
originally an independent custom. In the metLSiires 
of thi.s chili Calami {Lc. 181 f.) has rightly seen the 
‘ survival ’ of original burial ; and the circumstance 
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that there the urn is not interred , but east away, also 
appears to point to the indcpemlenee of the hna- 
Sdfuichiti, for which uni-lmrial is not a nec^essity. 

The data as (o iniria] arc found in the Vodic 
hymns, and esi»e<'ially in tlic Siitras the Grhya 
and ritrinc<llia and kindred Uixts — and in tlie 
records of inodern usages. Tt is not without 
interest that many of the regulations of the Sutras 
find parallels at the present day among Indian 
tribes. As we liiid the injunction that those re- 
turning from the place of cremation are to deposit 
stones or other objects between the dead man aiul 
bis village, so ‘ the Mangars of Nepal obstruct the 
road leading from the grave with a barri(;mlo of 
thorns, through which tlio soul, conceived of as a 
miniature man, very tender and fragile, is tinahle 
force its way* {Census of Jndia^ 1901, i. 353). 
On the other hand, our Siitras do not contain an 
account of all the customs that existed or may 
have existed, and do not coincide with the ritual 
known to the liigveda. An interesting illustration 
of this is supplied by Dr. Bloch {Annual Report of 
the ArehatoL Survey^ Bengal circle, for the year end- 
ing April 1905, Calcutta, 1905 [ZDMG lx. 227 1K])» 
who opened some burial-mounds at Lauriya, and 
found in the midst of them remains of a wootlen 
post which ro(!all8 the po.st mentioned in 

Iligv. X. 18. 13, and of whose meaning the Sutra 
ritual gives us no idea. 

It would he <juito out of place here to tr<?at even 
superficially of the huge mass of prescriptions to 
1)0 found in published and unpublished texts, or of 
the variations presented by the usages of dillerent 
schools and families. Calami divhles the whole 
coroiuonial into 114 acts, not to speak of the varia- 
tions found in each of these. Tt is ecnially impossible 
to discuss the numerous verses which accompany 
the particular acts, and whose real relation to 
these is not always clear ; or, more esptsdaUy, the 
circumstantial casuistry with which the highly 
ingenious spirit of llralimanisiri has sought, in a 
manner that is far from uninteresting, to provMe 
for all i)ossihilities. Ijike the ceremonies connected 
with birth, those attending on death arc a sum- 
skiira. ‘ It is well known,* says tlie Baudh/tynna 
Vitxmedha^ iii. 1. 4, * that through tlie saumkdra 
after birth one conquers earth ; through the 
samshlra after death, heaven.’ Ritualists are 
therefore eager to have this santskdra performed 
with care and with regard to all circumstances. 
It may happ( 3 n, for instance, that the Hindu dies 
in a foreign land and must be brought homo, or 
that ho dies there and remaius forgotten. In the 
latter case cremation is perfornied in clligy upon a 
human ligure composed of pald.^a stems. Should 
it chance, however, tliat after all the man returns 
alive, the ritual provides even for this, and ordains 
that he must be horn anew — i.e. undergo all the 
rites of jdtnkftrman, in which ho sits speechless and 
with clenched fists, like an embryo in the womb 
((’aland, § 44). When a prostitute dies, she must 
not be cremated, according to some teachers, with 
ordinary fire, hut with that of the forest, wild and 
unchecked. Other regulations anply to the death 
of a widow or a woman in cliildhirth. If a man 
longs for death, he presents an oll'eriiig, the various 
aiits in which symbolize this longing (cf. Kdt. iSV. S. 
xxii. G. 1). If one dies in the act of presenting an 
ordinary ofloring, certain rules are to be followed. 
But it is impossible to go into all this ; only when 
the Srauta Siitras have been translated, will the 
historian of religion and the ethnographer obtain 
full insight into tins idrcle of ideas. Here wo must 
coni cut ourselves with a brief account of tho most 
important feature,s of tho ritual.^ 

present writer’s sketch In GIAP 
(»7>. rit. mfrn), whoso work is thorouirh, ®nd 
yet aocs not exhaust the enormous quantity of matorial. 


I. Death.— When the Hindu feels tho approach 
of ileath, ho must summon his relatives, hold 
friendly converse with tliem, and, if tho dying- 
hour is very near, have himself placed on a cleansed 
spot on sandy soil, ft promotes his future weal to 
make luescnls before his death to Brahmans; 
among these gifts a special value attaches to tho 
vaitaranl-cow as his conductor over tho stream of 
the under worhl. His dying-couch is prepared in 
proximity to tho three fires, or, if ho keeps up only 
one, near to it, viz. the domestic lire, and hero he 
is laid <lown with his head turned towards tho 
south. In his ear are repeateil passagc.s from tho 
Veda of his school, or, if ho is a Brahmavid, from 
an Aranyaka. Wlion death has taken place, they 
bring tlie corpse to a covered place, and then (or, 
with many, at a later stage) cut his hair and nails, 
which, according to Gautama (ii. 24), should he 
ileposited in a hole in the ground. Many follow 
the prai tice (prohibited hy others) of opening the 
Ikwly, removing tlie excrements, and replacing the 
entrails after they liave been washed in water and 
filled witli bntter—a procedure intended, in tho 
opinion of tho present writer, simply to facilitate 
cremation, which would be hampered hy the heavy 
fisres. Then ilic corpse, with its head turned 
towards the south, is laid upon a bier covered with 
a black skin ; on the dead man's head is placed a 
wreath of nard ; he is clothed down to the feet 
in a new rolie, tho old one being given to the son, 
to a pupil, or to the wife of tlie diM*eascd, to ho 
worn for life or till it becomes too old for use. 
Others have a piece of the death-rohe cut oil’, and 
hand it over to ho kept by tho sons. Noteworthy 
is tho practice of some, who hind together the 
thumbs (or tho toes) of the deceased — a custom 
which, as Calami {l.c, 17G) and Steirimetz {up, 
Caland) remark, is found also among other than 
Indian peonies (siui aliove, p. 433“). 

If the oeccascii has in his lifetime i>resentcd 
animal -ofrerings, tliree hc-goats are nrovi<led ; if 
he has olVered sdnnidyya (sweet and sour milk 
liliatioTis) at new and full moon, a milk-odoring 
{nmiksd) is to ho presented [evidently sliglit dilFer- 
encos of cult going hack to primeval times], if 
goals are not used, many take ‘ hlac-k rico-grains,* 
of which from one to three rice-paps are made. A 
remarkable figure is that of an old, uii-liorned, 
vicious cow {anustarani). When the cow is 
hrouglit, the, servants of tlio deceased have each 
to throw three handfuls of dust over their shoulders. 
At the head of the procession (according to the 
teaching of many) walks a man with a firebrand 
which he has kindled at t he domestic lire ; he is 
followed hy the sacritic.ial liros of tho deceased and 
the apparatus for the cremation ceremony, includ- 
ing tne above-mentioned anustarani cow ; next in 
ortieris the dead man on Ids couch, which is placed 
on a mat or on the hofore-mentiomMl bier, carried 
hy servants, old peo])le, sons, or relatives near and 
remote, aciiording as tho oustorn may he. In niaii.y 
circles it is the practice — still followed in certain 
instances in India— to employ for tlie transport of 
the corpse a waggon drawn hy black oxen, and to 
place upon it also the fires and sacrificial utensils 
of the deceased. Behind the corpse come the 
relatives, the older ones first, men and women, 
tho latter with loose dishevelled hair and their 
shoulders besprinkled with dust. [In points of 
detail we meet with many vaiiations.] When the 
corpse is lifteil, the invocation, ‘May PQ^ari bring 
thee from here ! * is addressed to rilaan, who in 
tho whole ceremonial appears as ^uxoirogir6s — a 
rfile already assigned him in the Rigvoda. When 
a third or a fourth of the way has been covered, one 
of the goats is killed, or one of tho paps of rice (or, 
if there be only one, a third of it) is poured upon a 
clod of earth tnrown to the south. Thereupon tho 
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company, with tho younger ones in front, thrice 
circuiiuimhulate the corpse and the clod from right 
to left, with their hair loose on the left side and 
bound up on the right, at the same time striking 
their right thigh with the hand and fanning the 
corpse with the extremity of their garments. Then 
comes a thrice- repea tea circumaiiibulation from 
left to right, with tho hair loose on the right side 
and bound up on the left, with a striking of tho 
left thigh, but, according to tho view of certain 
scholars, without another fanning of the corpse. 
Tho same procedure is repeated at tho second third 
of tho journey and at its termination. The rice- 
vessel IS finally dashed on the ground, and its 
fragments so shattered that w'liter will not remain 
upon them. [Tho variations eneountcred hero in 
the practice of tho difl’erent schools are numerous. 
Some walk along strewing small pieces of iron or 
roasted grains of rice upon the ground, wdiilc they 
recite or sing Yama-hymns. The Madhyandinas 
deposit a rioc-clod at tho place of death, one near 
the door as they leave the house, one for tho b/uttas 
half-way between the dwxdling and the place of 
eremation, and one for tho wind as soon as the ])lace 
of cremation is reached, while one is deposited in 
the hand of the de(!ease<l.] 

2. Cremation. — Special regulations, particularly 
as to its orientation, arc oflcicd for the dunce of 
the place of cremation, which in some respects 
resembles the place of oifering for the gods, while 
in others it is tjuite diliercnt. IMie <luly selected 
spot is purified, and a formula is employed to 
scare away demons or ghosts. The kind of wood 
used, the size and orientation of the pyre, aiul 
everything of a like kind are rcgulated hy rigid 
prescription, scarcely anything being left to caprice. 
The corpse is now (or later) laid on the pyre, tlio 
threads ^\hich hind the thumbs are loosed, the 
cords which hold tho bier togetlier are severed, and 
the bier ilstdf is Hung into the water or laid on tho 
pyre, upon which the fires of the deceasetl also find 
a pla<;o. When all is done acconlirig to rule, tho 
anustaranl cow is brought forw^urd, and so hold by 
the relatives of the deceased that tho youngest of 
them touches her hind-nuarters, while the others 
are so arranged that an older j)crsoii always touches 
a younger. The cow may eit her be slaughtered or 
manifestly in connexion with a later custom— let 
go. Tho latter course must bo follow'od in the case 
of one who has ])resented no animul-oHerings. The 
animal is in that case led round the fires, the pyre, 
and the corpse, and with eertain formula) set Iree. 
To the norlii of the pyre the widow of the deceased 
crouches down, but (with formula) which originally 
belonged to an entirely ditterent ritual) is called on 
to rise and return to trio world of life. There, too, 
is placed the bow of the deceased, which is after- 
wards cast upon the pyre. Upon the openings of 
the face are laid small pieces of gold, or at least 
melted butter is allowed to trickle down upoi 
them. The sacrificial utensils of tho dead, whicl 
he has had in his possession since the kindling ol 
tho fires, arc distributed over his limbs, tho.se of 
them that have a cavity bein^' filled with butter-— 
plainly for the purpose of feeding tho fire ; the two 
millstones (according to one version) are appro- 
priated by the son, and so is everything made o] 
copper, brass, or (day. In like manner the pai ts 
of tlie cow are distributed over tho memhers of tho 
deceased : tho caul, for instance, being laid on his 
head and face, the kidneys (for Yama’s dogs) being 
placed in his hands, along with a lump of curds 
(for Mitra-Varuna) if he has jiresented sCtmndyya- 
otleringR. Before or during the process of m emation 
[here, as almost everywhere, dill’erent oj)iii ions pre- 
vail in the schools] tiie pyre is asperged after a 
fashion that may still be obser\ ed : the person 
performing this ofiice walks round the pyre carrying 


»n his left shoulder a pitcher, in the back id which 
.hero has been made, by an axe or a stinie, a bole 
lirough which the water runs out. After a tri])le 
ircumamhulatioii ho casts the ]dtcher behind him. 

Now begins tho C7'ematiui\^ which is regarded as 
m ollering into the lire, conducting the corpse to 
eaven as a sacrificial gift. In tho Thtksbjia-WvQ 
are ottered libations for Agni, Kftma, Loka, etc., 
Mid finally a libation on tho breast of the deceaseil 
l/O Agni, ‘ who is now to he born of him as he once 
was of Agni.’ If the man was an Amihitagni, the 
rircbraiid_ is taken from the domestic lire ; if he 
was an Ahitagni, tho cremation i.s ]ierformed by 
the ttumes of the three or live fires kept up by him. 
Note is taken of w hich fire roaches him first, and 
t is augured tlu'refrom whctlicr the deceased has 
;ono into the world of the gods or of tho manesy or 
nto some other world. To tho north-cast of the 
'jhavanJyu a knec-deep trench is dug, in which a 
lertain water-jilant is placed — clearly an ancient 
.superstit ion- in order to cool the h(‘at of the fire. 
The traditional explanation of the custom is that 
‘ tho dead man rises from the trem^h and ascends 
along with the smoke to heaven.’ Behind the 
lyrc a goat is fastened, but in such a manner t hat 
t is possible for it to break away, and, if it does 
so, nothing is done to jireveiit it. Tlie cremation 
is accompanied by a mimher of verses or songs 
selected according to the wthool to w'hich the 
deceased belonged. While the [lyre continues to 
blaze, the relatives move oil w ithout looking round. 
Tho otticiant gives them seven pebbles, which on 
their way home they scatter with the left hand 
turned downwards. [According to the prescription 
of another school, three trenches are dug behind 
the i>yie ; they are then filled with water from an 
uneven number of pitchers, and gravel is thrown 
in. Tho relatives enter the trenches, touch the 
water, and tlnm creep through branches sot in the 
ground behind, ami hound together by a rope made 
of (/nr 64a- straw. The last to creep through tears 
the branches apart. Gautama directs a thorny 
hianch, Vuiklianasa a grass snare, to ho hold in 
front of them, under which they must creep.] ’[he 
lompany, as they leave the place of cremalion, must 
restrain themselves from any exhibition of mourn- 
ing, and go forward with heads bent down, enter- 
taining one another with w’ell-omcncd speeches 
and virtuous tales. Many tears, it is saia, burn 
the dead (cf. li((fjh\ivnmsay viii. 86). Yudhisthira 
is rebuked by Vyasa for bewailing the death of bis 
nephew'. Story-tellers {yaardnikaSy etc. ) are there- 
fore engaged in order to drive away b^ their skill 
the sorrows of the relatives (Tdiders, ZDMG Iviii. 

m ir.). 

3. Udakakarman.— The oH’cring of w ater to the 
deceased which follow'S is carried out in a variety 
of ways. According to one vi(;w, all tho relatives 
— dow'ii to the seventh or tenth generation — must 
ent.er the water. They W'car only a singh? gar- 
ment, and the sacrificial cord hangs over the right 
shoulder; manv also direct that tho hair must bo 
dishevelled ami dust thrown upon the body. Tliey 
turn their face towards tlie south, plunge under 
the water, (;all upon the dcjul by name, and otter 
him a handful of water. Then they emerge, bow 
the left knee, and wring their dripping garment. 

An intnrcBtliiK usage jircvuilB at the prcHent clay. Immediately 
after the bath a quantity of boiled rice and ))t*a8 ia Bet out for the 
crows ((Inland, p. 7s). ThiH reoalls the primitive notion that tho 
dead appear os birds, and the coinpanson of the Manitu with 
birds, for the Manita are an otrshoot from the emit of the dead. 
Scarcely anything connected w’tii tiio liwtory of cull* can l>e 
BiHtu more inten-Kiing or more strongly reminiscent of the earlier 
timuB than an enr)rmouB lM))al true— not the one Bocred to tho 
liuddhist community on the western Hide of the sti/pa- growing 
to the north of the Huddhist sanotnary at Hodh-Oaya, Tieneath 
whicli fjfTeringB to the manfi are continuouiily preseiitcd, wiiilu 
blackbirdB fly to and fro amongHt iU branches. 

After the bath tho relatives seat themselves 
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a clean fJfraHsy spot, >vhorc tlnjy are regaled 
with stories or Yaiiia-Hongs. 'I’liey do not return 
to the village till the lirst star shows itself, or 
the sail is jiartly sot, or the herds come home. 
At the door of (lie house they chew leaves of 
tlie pu'humanda {Azndirachta indwa), rinse their 
mouth, touch waler, lire, cow-dung, etc., or inhale 
the smoke of a certain species of wood, tread U|>on 
a stone, and then enter. 

A^aucha (uncleanness).— The occurrence of 
death renders tliose a.s.sociated with it unclean — 
a condition wldch lasts from 1 to 10 days, and 
is variously regulated according to circumstances 
and the usages of particular scliools. •' After ten 
days ’ the mourning ceromoni<;H for Indiuiiati are 
ended {UnghumMt^ viii. 73). The prescriptioiis 
to he attended to during the oAaucha are nartly 
negative -ill so far as they forbid certain tilings, 
Biicli as the cutting of the hair and beard, stiuly 
of tlie Vedas, O^fAya-olIerin^s ; and partly nositive 
— e.g. the enjoining of certain offerings. The first 
iiigl'it a rice-ball is oirered to the dead, before and 
niter which water for washing is poured out for 
him, and ho is called on by name. Milk and 
wat^r are set out for him in t he ojien air. Many 
Bot out j»crfiimes and drinks for him, as well as a 
lamp to facilitate liis progress through the terrihle 
dai'kno.sH that onsiirouds the road to tlio city of 
Yaiiia. Others cause a tnuicli to be <lug, into 
which nerfiimos and flowers are ca.st, while a pot 
suspended by a noose is hung over it. Even to- 
day the notion is to ho met with tliat a thread 
serves the spirit of the deceased as a ladder to reach 
the ilrink susjjendcd W it (Calami, p. 88 ). 

5 . Satiichayana. — The collecting of the bones 

after cremation is usually carried out on an 
uneven day ; according to some, during the dark 
half of tlie month, and under certain consUdla- 
tions. For the bones of a man a plain urn is 
employed ; for those of a woman, a ‘female’ one, 
i.e. fmo adorned with breasts. The bones are 
picked up one by one, with the thumb and ring- 
finger, and are Jaid without noise in the urn. 
Among the Taittiriyas tliis duty is performed by 
women, regarding tlio selection of whom the pre- 
scriptions vary. According to the rules of llau- 
dhayaiia they must attach a fruit of tho hfhatl- 
plant to their left hand with adark-hluo and a red 
thread, mount upon a stone, wipe their hands 
once with an plant, and with closed 

eyes collect the hones with the left hand. The 
urn, wliich is closed with a lid, is placed in a 
trench i)re[)aro«l in the same manner as the j)lac;e 
of croimition, and having no flow to it except rain- 
water ; or it limy he laid under the root of a tree. 
Others jdac.e grass and a yellow cloth in a trench, 
and then throw in the hones. From the latest 
period we have an a(;count of how one ‘ puts [tho 
remains] into a litt le new barrel, and throws them 
into tlio water, if there he any at hand, or, if not, 
into Rome d«^sert an<i hmely place.’ 'J’lie Kapola- 
Ihuiias tie up tlie hones in a jiieco ‘ of silken cloth, 
and the bundle so made is suspeniled to the Iniugli 
of a tree in the hiirning-ground’ {JASH hi. 8 , 
p. 489 ; (’aland, 105^®^). Many schools enjoin a 
second cremation, in w’hich the bones that have 
survived the first jirociess are pulverized, mixed 
with butter, and then oflered in tlie fire. 

6 . SSntikarman. — Tliis is another important 
department of the death-ritual. [In many cero- 
nioniesit comes at the point we have now' reached, 
in many not till after the hvahanaharann. Tho 
reason for tliis ap]>nars to he that the mmchiiynna 
and the •hiiitsaufthnunm %vero originally parallel 
usages, which were only afterwards hrougnt into 
connexion, and the sn nltharman conliniiod in 
several fieliool« to hold the place which belonged 
to it at liisl.] According to A^valfiyana, the 


ceremony is to he held on the day of now moon. 
Tho Kivine authority directs that a fire, with ashes 
and fireplace, is to be carried southwards and sot 
down at a cross-road or elsewhere ; then the par- 
ticipants are to circumambulate it thrice, striking 
the loft thigh with tlie left hand. [Others kindle 
an ordinary lire at a spot betw'oen the village and 
the hnnkina ground.] Then they return without 
looking round, touch water, and furni.sli them- 
selves witli a number of new articles— jugs, jars, 
fire-sticks of .<«mi-wood, etc. Tho fire is kindled 
afresh, and they sit till nightfall around it, enter- 
taining tme another with auspicious stories. When 
the stillness of night reigns, an uiiintorriinted 
.stream of water is jioured around the hou.so Irom 
the soiitli to the north side of the door, and then 
the particijiants take their places on an ox -skin 
that is spread for them. The formulm uttered 
during tliis and other parts of the ceremony have 
regard to life and the averting of death. A stone 
is laid down to tlie north of the fire, ‘to keep off 
death.’ The young women anoint their eyes >vith 
fresh butter. Many texts speak also of tlie leading 
around of an o.x, of which tho company take hold 
and walk lieliind it ; the one who clo.ses the pro- 
ce.ssi<m has to obliterate the footmarks. A strange 
notion entertained by certain Indian tribes is cited 
by Calami (/.c.) from the liomhay Gazetice.r (xiii. 

to the effect that, at an assomhly held 
on the r 2 th day, the dead man takes possossiori of 
one of tho company and intimates wdiat liis friends 
are do for him, or takes leave of his relatives. 

The fundamental aim of the krtntikarmmx is to 
take effective measures to W'ard off evil and to 
return to ordinary life. lienee even the lire that 
servcii tho deceased is removed— not, how'over, by 
the door— and extinguished outside. Its ashes are 
placed on a mat or in an old basket, and carried to 
the BouUi or tho soutii-west, where they are set 
down on a saliferous, and therefore unfruitful, 

1 )iece of ground (Caland, 114). Tho new fire is 
dndled by the eldest son, after (or, sometimes, 
before) the removal of the old. The liigvcila is 
acquainted with a similar ceremonial, but the 
details of the ritual are considerably ditferent 
(llillebrandt, Vcd. Myth. ii. 108 if.). 

Many of the ccremonien prcsorihwl by the ritual literature 
for the 6dntikarman arc connected by bouih authorities with 
the irnaMna : e.jf. the dig^injjr of seven tnrnches to represent 
tho seven rivers is met with RomctlmeB in tho one ceremony, 
BOinctinieB in the other; but fur the general interest of tho 
subject it is a matter of no great importance to what part of 
the death-ritual we assign particular actions. 

7 . Pit^medha or i^xna4^a.— Tho questions for 
whom and at what time the hiuiidna is to lie 
performed have given rise to ritual discussion, 
and have been variously answered by the ditt’orent 
schools. The season of the year and the reigning 
constellations are also of signiticance ; on tho 
whole, a preference seems to have been given to 
the day or tho new moon. On the preceding day 
certain jdaiits are rooted iij) at tho spot destined 
for the hntddna, to the north of which earth' is 
dug up, and from this arc made the 600-24(X) 
bricks which serve for the structure, besides the 
number (not precisely defined) employed for pack- 
ing. The urn with the ashes is brought and laid 
hetw'con three />rE^^i^«.stakes driven into the ground 
inside a hut which must be between the village 
and the hnoMnn spot. If the bones are not to be 
found in the trench mentioned aliove, dust is taken 
from this spot, or tho dead man is called upon from 
Uie bank of a river, and then any small animal 
(this lieing taken to represent him) that liappens 
to spring upon an outspread cloth is treated as if 
it were tho mmes. Upon the three stakes is jilaced 
a perforated vessel containing sour milk and whey, 
which trickles through the numerous holes upon 
the urn below. To trumpet blast and tho sound. 
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of the lute tlio eoinpany circuinaniLulaU^ the sjiot 
after the faMhioii already (!eH(uibe<l (strikia^j the 
left thii'h with the haiul, et^.)» the urn 

with the extremities of their garments. [Many 
ritual author! ties speak also of song and tlanc'e 
and female dancers : some do not mention the 
hut ; otlieis have additions to, or modili cations of, 
the above. The variations are great, imleed : e.q. 
some place an empty kettle in the hut, and beat it 
with an old shoe.] 

The ceremonies take jdace during the first, 
middle, and last parts of the night. The com- 
pany re})air.s quite early to tlie hmtstma spot, 
reganling wlio.se extent tncrc are widely deviating 

i >resc;riptions. Tt muHt l»o out of siglit of the vil- 
age, in a hidden situation, yet vi.sitcd by the rays 
of the midday sun. The spot must be staked olVand 
surrounded with a rope, and — as in the case of the 
agnichuyann, with whose ritual the hnaMna has 
many j>oints of contact — its surface must be covered 
with small stones. Furrows must bo ojicncd with 
a plough drawn by six or mtire oxen, ami various 
seeds cast into them, fn the middle of the ground 
a hole is made, into whicli gravel, wiliferous earth, 
etc., are cast. Milk from a cow wiio.se calf died is 
poured into the half of a howl and stirreil up with 
groats into a kind of drink ; and this, or some- 
thing else, is set out as food for the dead. [Tow'ards 
the south (according to some) tw’o crooked trenches 
are to be ojiened, and lilled with milk and w'ater. 
It may be mentioned, as one of the numerous 
and fre<nicnUy characteristic details, that in the 
&ma&nn(i a piece of reed is immured, apparently 
to serve the purpose of a boat to the deceased (cf. 
above, ft 470'').] The bones are laid down uj>on n 
bed of grass, arranged in the ligure of a 

man, covered with nn old cloth, ami aH]>erged. 
The urn is destroyed. Over (ho remains is erected 
the monnment, which conforms to a denni(.ely 
prescribed plan, and in which the present writer 
sees the fiiCina of later days. 

When the structure hns reached a certain height, 
food for the dea<l is walled in. After its com- 
pletion, the hnnklna is covered with earth, and 
water is poured over it from pitchers which it 
is the custom to destroy, or it is In'strewii with 
rtjvr/i;(7-])lants and /i/cva grass. Mmdi is done 
also to separate (ho w’orld of the living from 
that of the dead : the boundary betwixt them is 
marked by liimj>s of earth, stones, and branches; 
and the same ])ur])OHc is served by the uttering of 
certain foninihe. 

The soul of (ho dcctoasod does not pass at onco 
into the world of the I’itaras ; it rcinaiuH sc]»arat4^ 
from them for a time as n preta^ or ‘sturit,’ and 
has siiecial otlbrings pre.scnted to it. ihit, after 
the lapse of a certain jieriod, or when some for- 
tunate circumstance occurs, the dead man roa<'hcs 
the circle of the through the instrumentality 

of the snpijjffiknrayn. The grandfather now drops 
out, since, as a nile, only three rice-halls arc 
resented ; but, as one of the rruinesy he receives 
is place in the ancestor-cult. This cult has 
struck its roots deep in Indian life. To feed the 
ancestors, to propitiate or keep them away, and 
to snmnion tlieir aid, are the piirjK^ses served 
by the h'odtfhns de.se ribed in ritual- and law- 
liooks. The h-iidiUKts are otlered cither on special 
occJisions, when fortunate occurrences take place, 
or regularly at certain periods of time. To the 
first category belong the hirtli of a son, the 
vuwakfirfina, and other festivals, wlien the manes 
arc spoken of as ‘ clicerful,’ and are hononretl in 
the same way as the gods: t^o the second belong 
the daily W'orship of the mavrsy that on the day 
of the new' moon, the monthly worship, the great 
oflering to the manes at the four months’ sacri- 
fices, at the soma-.sacritices, and the asiaka cele- 


bration with the anvfts^akyay which eoineidc with 
the close of the year (see, for details, the present 
writer’s sketch in GlAV iii. 2). 
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A. llir.LEBKANDT. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Indian, non- Aryan).— i. Conception of death : not 
due to natural causes.— Tlie coiictmtioii of «lcatli 
among the mm- Aryan tribes of India doe.s m»t 
materially ditler from (hat entertained by otlun* 
savage and senii-savage ruee.^^. JJe/ith is not re- 
garded as there.8ultof natural causes, hut is sup- 
j>osed to be duo to the interference of d«*vils, denionH, 
or other evil spirits. This i.s juirticiihirly the ca.Ho 
with di.sea.se,H like dementia, tlie delirium of fever, 
and the like, which seem to indicate action by 
some indwelling B])irit. This belief is naturally 
extended to accidents caused by wild animals, and 
deutliR due to ejddeniic diseases, each of which is 
attributed to the working of a special diseaso- 
siiirit. Hence many of these tribes use sj)eeial 
inoaiiH to identify the spirit, and the methods n.^ii- 
ally i>artako of the. nature of Shamanism. 'Ihe 
soiil, again, is regarded as a little man or nnimal 
occupying the indivi<]ua1, which <-auses him to 
move. It leaves the body tliruugh the skiill- 
sutiircs or other jmre orilic<*s of the body, in the 
ca.so of persons who have live<l virtuous lives; in 
the case of the wieked, by onii or otli**r of the 
impure exits. 'I'hc sonl may at times live ai»art 
from the body— a tlic*ory w hich expl.nns to tho.so 
who hold it the nature of dreams ami tin? danger 
of W'aking a .slee])er. There may be more souls 
than one, and these may liave se]»arate abodes— a 
belief account ing for the pei fonmmce aniong some 
tribes of funeral rites at the i)Iaee of death, at the 
grave, or at some other simt, where oflerings are 
made to appease the sidrit, and exjihiinirig much 
of the vagueness w’liich characteri/.es their funeral 
ceremonies. 'Ihe soul, again, is believed to l>e 
mortal ; and with their lack of interest in their 
national hi.story, ami their iinperfeel recollection 
of ]»ast events, Ihe.se people, after a time, n*gard 
their doecas(Ml am*est.(U‘H as no longer objects of 
reverence or fear, and the attention of the sur- 
vivors is concentiatcd on the more recently dead. 
The soul, when it leaves tlie body, is figured as a 
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naked, feeble mannikin, expoaed to all kinds of 
injury until, by the ^jious (;are of its friends, a now 
body is i)rovided for it. This often takes the form 
of a temporary refu«^e -a Imt, a stone, a tree, or 
a piece of satued grass. Or the soul may abide in 
nil animal or insect; and this temporary refuge, 
or, among tribes who aiaept the theory of metem- 
psychosis, this form of ro-l)irth, may oe identified 
liy laying out ashes or Hour at the scene of death. 
These, when candully examined, often show the 
footmarks of the creature by which the soul has 
been occupied. Among the jungle tribes the soul 
is commonly supposed to abide in a tree — a belief 
which may in some instances have heen suggested 
by the habit of tree- burial (see § 4 (/i)). In W. India 
a common refuge of the soul is the jlvkhada^ or 
‘life-stone,’ which is selected at the time of the 
funeral rites, and to which olTeriiigs ami libations 
are made. This naturally leads to a further de- 
velopment, when a rude image of the deceased 
is made, placed among the household gods, and 
honoured with gifts of food and drink. In some 
cases, as among the Kachins of Upper Burma, an 
attem|)t is made to enclose the sonf within a har- 
rier of hambooH, from which it is solemnly released 
at the termination of the funeral rites {Gazetteer 
Upper Bumuif l. i. 401)). Sometimes, again, during 
this intermediate period, the soul is believed to 
haunt the scene of death, and at a later period it 
abides in the grave or at the cremation-ground. 
When beliefs such as these are current among the 
people, it is obviously of supreme importance that 
the funeral rites should he duly performed. No 
infective tabu is more dangerous tiian that which 
proceeds from a corpse uupuritied by the customary 
rites ; and perhaps no people in Hie worhl devote 
more anxious care than the Hindus to placating 
the friendly, and repressing or scaring away the 
malignant, spirits of the dead. 

2 . Spirits friendly and malignant. -^The lino 
between these two classes of spirits is clearly 
drawn, and it is based on the close family- and 
clan-organization of the non-Aryan tribes. The 
souls 01 the family dead, unless they are irritated 
by neglect, are generally benevolent; the souls of 
strangers are, as a rule, malevolent and hostile. 
In the case of the former no means of placation 
are neglected. Some tribes, after the soul has left 
the body, endeavour to recall it, and invite it to 
abide witli them as a house-guardian ; others make 
a miniature bridge to enable it, as it returns, to 
cross a stream, and thus evade the water-spirit 
(cf. art. Bill DOE, ii. 2 , c) ; others, again, make a 
pretence of capturing the soul and bringing it back 
to its homo. The provision of lire and light for 
the soul, either in the house itself or at the grave, 
is more general. Sometimes rites are performed 
to guide the soul to its longed-for place of rest; 
or it is solemnly invited to leave tne grave ami 
ascend to the other world, whore it is w'elcomed by 
the friends who have gone before -a conception of 
the realm of the sainted dead which may have 
been independently arrived at by the non-Aryan 
tribes, though the details may be due to Hindu 
iulluence. To secure the peaceful departure of the 
soul, it is essential that the due egress should be 
jirovided for it by removing the dying person into 
the o])en air or into an upper chamber — a procau- 
ti(»n which possesses the additional advantage of 
relieving tlie house from the death- tabu. With 
the same object, (he skull is often broken at the 
time of cremation. When death occurs, the soul 
is placated by the wailing of its relatives ; or, as 
among the Kundhs, it is exhorted to keep quiet, 
to employ its time in working in the other world, 
and not to transform itself into a tiger and plague 
its friends (Risloy, TC i. 408). More remark- 
able is tlie procedure of the Niigas of Assam, 


who curse the evil spirit which has removed their 
friend, and threaten to attack it with their spears 
{JAI xxvi. H)5, xxvii. 34 ; Dalton, 40). This custom 
ajiparently does not prevail among the Manipur 
branch of the tribe (T. C. Hodson, The Nay a Tribes 
of Manipur^ 1911, p. 14611’.). 

After death, the wants of the dead arc provided 
for by gifts of food and drink (see art. hooD for 
TUK Dead). Among some tribes the feeling pre- 
vails that the goods of the dead man should be 
aj»pi‘opriatc<l to his use, and not taken by his 
frieniLs, lest the envious spirit may return and 
claim them (Dalton, 21, 206; cf, Crawley, Mystic 
Rose, Bond. 1902, p. 98). In some cases a viaticuin, 
in the sliapo of a coin or some article of value, is 
placed witli the corpse to support it on its way to 
the other world, as among the Taharia (Hosten, 

‘ Paharia Burial-Customs,’ AnthropoSy iv. 670, 672). 
But people in this grade of culture, while strictly 
governed by a regard for precedents, contrive to 
evade the duty by placing worthless representa- 
tions of the dead man’s c ll’ects in the grave, or by 
merely waving them over his pyre (Hi vers, The 
TodaSy 362 f.). The arms and implements which 
are often Imriod with the corpse, or placed upon 
the grave, are obviously intended for the protection 
or use of the dead ; and these are sometimes inten- 
tionally broken, either in the belief that, if left 
uninjured, they are uscle.ss to tlie dead, or to 
render them unavailable, and thus prevent the 
rifling of the tomb. Special clothing is also some- 
times provided for tiio soul, and, as the garments 
of the dead man are supposed to bo irifeiited by 
the death-tahii, they are generally presented to 
some menial priest, whose sanctity guards him 
from danger in using them. Ornaments are some- 
times placed in the grave ; a set of diadems, for 
instance, like those of Mycenii*-, having heen found 
in a S. Indian interment at Tinncvelly, where they 
were probabl^r do])Ositcd as amulets to protect tho 
soul from evil spirits (Thurston, NoteSy 149 f.). 
Some deposit with the dead a prayer written by 
tho tribal priest ; others, like tho Caros of Assam, 
slay a dog at the grave to guide the soul to Chik- 
maiig, the tribal paradise ; or, as among thoComls, 
clay images of horses, on which tho soul may ride t-o 
heaven, are placed on the tomb (A. Playfair, The 
GaroSy 1909, p. 109; Oppert, 84 f . ), Closely con- 
nected with tills is the custom of slaying human 
victims at the funeral, in order that they may 
accompany and servo the soul. Some of the wilder 
Assam and Burma triV>es, down to quite recent 
times, killed slaves with this object {Gazetteer 
Upper Burnuiy I. i. 663 ; P. Mason, ISurmahy 
1860, p. 92 f.). Blood being tho favourite form of 
refreshment for the dead, it is provided by animal 
sacrifices. Tho victim is often slain at the grave, 
and its blood is poured upon it. The Andamanose 
mother places a shell full of her milk on the grave 
of her child, and the Dosadh of the United Pro- 
vinces pours blood into a pit, so that it may reach 
the soul (t/A/xii. 112; Crooke, .7’Cii. 351). With 
the same intention water is poured on tho grave, 
or dropped into tho mouth of the dead or dying 
man. Many articles of food placed with the deau 
servo the additional purpose or scaring evil spirits. 
Kites such as these, porfornied at the grave, natur- 
ally develop into a periodical feast held in tho 
liouso or in some holy place ; food, again, is oft’erod 
to a rude image representing the dead. ^ Tho final 
stage is rcachctl when it comes to bo lielieved that, 
by feeding the tribal priest or a Brahman, the food 
passes oil for the use of tho soul. 

3. Rites performed to repel evil spirits.— Tho 
rites jierforiiu^d in the case of the malignant dead 
assume another form. Such spirits are the souls 
of tliose who have been removed from this world 
by an untimely or tragical death — those of the 
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murdered, the unburicd, the unmarried, childleHs 
'Women, robbers, men of evil life, and atranj^erH. 
These are included under the general title of hhftt 
(Skr. hhuta, ‘formed,’ ‘produced’) — a term which 
does not necessarily connote malignancy, but is 
now generally accepted in this sense. They all 
cheri.sb feelings of envy and malignancy towards 
the living, and it is necessary to placate or, more 
generally, to repress and coerce them. 'I’lie souls 
of the unmarried dead are often propitiated by a 
mock posthumous marriage, in Avhicli a boy or girl 
represents the dead youth or maiden. For the 
unburicd dead a tikhik funeral is performed over 
such relics of the dead as may have ucen recovered, 
or over an image representing the deceased. The 
soul of a dead bandit, os among some of the roblnn* 
tribes of N. India, is sometimes deified and wor- 
shipped. The most common example of the dis- 
contented snirit is the chufd of N. India, or, as 
she is called in the H., the alvantiriy the spirit of 
a childless woman, or of one who has died within 
the period of sexual im[>urity. Tiikc demons in 
other countries, slio has her feet turned backwards, 
and is much dreaded. She is repelled by scattering 
grain on the road from her grave. When she rise.s, 
she halts to collect thiir, until the morning call of 
the cock forces her to return — a prii(;tice extended 
ov(3n to the benignant dead by the Faiiarias of 
British Sikkim, who drive a nail through each 
linger and toe of a prospective c/tayc/, to prevent 
her from harassing tlie living (Ilosten, 673, 679). 
The ghost of a mutilated i)crson is also an objei t 
of fear ; but, except among the Chakmas of the K. 
frontier (Lewin, tlill Traits^ 74), there seems to 
bo no Indian example of the custom of mutilating 
the corpses of enemies to prevent them from 
‘ walking ’ (though Ilosten, 679, records, without 
having been able to obtain any explanation for it, 
the custom of the Yaklias of Britisli Sikkim, who, 
‘when a man has died, split open his hands from 
the middle knuckles to the wrist’). Spirits of thi.s 
description of the malignant dead are repelled in 
various ways. Some tribes have an annual ghost- 
hunt, by which the evil spirits are scared from the 
house and village. Guns are bred, gongs and drums 
are beaten, and rockets are exjjloded. Dances and 
other revels, in which the rules of morality are 
disregarded — indecency being a mode of scaling 
evil spirits— are performed. Sometimes the rite 
takes the form of a mock combat— one band of 
performers representing tlio evil, and another the 
friendly, spirits; ami it is always arranged that 
the latter shall be victorious (Lewin, Wild Uaces^ 
IH.5). Some trilies measure the corx)se, or watch it 
until it is buried, lest it may be occupied by an 
evil spirit. 

The devices intended to prevent the return of 
malignant spirits are maniiold. In some cases a 
cairn is raised over the grave (§ 4 ((/)), or, as an 
additional precaution, the excavation is filled up 
with stones or thorns ; or, as among many of the 
wilder tribes, the body is buried face downwards — 
a prcustico adopted by the Thugs, in Upper India 
the ghosts of menial tribes, such as sweejiers, arc 
BO much dreaded that riots have followed an 
attempt to bury their dead in the usual way with 
the face turned to the sky. 8ometiiiie.s the grave 
is enclosed by a fence too higli for the gho.st to 
‘take it,’ particularly without a ‘run.’ Such an 
enclosure has the additional advantage of marking 
the place as tabu, and was the origin of the stone 
circles, erected round cairns, which subsequently 
developed into tlie artistic railings of Buddhist 
stupas. Another common method is to deceive 
the spirit by carrying out the corpse feet foremost 
or by a special door, so that it may bo unable to 
find its way back, by removing the house-ladder, 
or by forcing the bearers to carry their burden at 
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a trot ami to change places on tlie road. Sporial 
nrucautioiis are taken not to name tlie (hwul, at 
least for some time after death, lest the soul may 
consider it an invitation to return. 

Methods of disposal of the dead.— (a) dauni- 
bali.Km . — Of that most arehaie method of disposal 
of the dead, the funeral fetust, ‘wlieii the meat 
is nothing less than the corpse of the departeil 
kinsinan’ (Hart land, LP ii. 278), India has so far 
supplied no clear exiimples. There are, however, 
cases of tiating the aged with a view to rejiroducing 
the virtues or p«iwers of the ilepartt'd, as among 
the Lu.shais of Assam, and tlie (Jhingpaws .and 
Was of Uoncr Burma (Lewin, Hill Tnu tx, 107 ; 
Gazetteer upper liunntt, i. i. 436, 496). IhiL this 
custom isconlined (o the iimst isolatcil and savage 
tribes, and the similar tradition recorded by Dali on 
(220 f.) of the Birliors of (diota biagpur is probably 
quite baseless— tHissi hi y an echo of a story told 
of tribes much further east. 

(6) Dohnens and other stone monuments . — The 
earliest form of corpse- disposal of whicli tiliysical 
evidence exists is that in dolnuuis, kistv.aeiis, and 
other forms of stone monuments, of which India 
furnishes numerous exjunples. Though sporadic 
remains of such structures Jiave been found in 
many parts of N. India., tlie assertion of h'crgii.sson 
(Unde Stone Monuments^ 475 f.) may he? aticepted 
as generally correct, that they .are per’uliar to the 
coniitrysoutliof the Vindhyan II ills, and are numer- 
ous ill the country draineil iiy the Goihlvarl and its 
alHuents, and in particular in the valley of tlm 
Kistna and its tnhutarlos, on both sides of the 
Ghats, through Coimbatore ilowu to Cai>o Comorin, 
and especially in the noigbbourhood of (\»n- 
jeeveram. The most complete account of tlu*so 
stone monuments is that of Hre(?ks, who de-scrihes 
tluMii under three heads — (tairn.s, or rather mounds 
enclosed by a sU>ne circle; barrows; and kist- 
vaens. In the cairns have been discovered cart lien 
jars containing fragments of burnt bonc.s, and 
some beautiful bron/.c vessels, probably imported 
from Babylonia or some otlier foreign e-ouiitiy. 
Questions connected with tJie origin, imrpose, and 
date of this series of monuments have given rise 
to much controversy. The fact that stone circles, 
of a form analogous to that of the ancient monu- 
ments, arc used by the moilern Todas has led U> the 
inference that the members of this tribe are the 
successors of, or closely allied to, Llie old circle- 
builders. The character of the remains discovere<l 
docs not, os a rule, suggest a date earlier than tlie 
Iron Age, which, if the analogy of Kurope he 
accepted (though there are no materials for sneb 
a comparison), need not imjdy a date earlier than 
S.qO-bUO B.c, But V. A. Smith (/(//, new cd., 
1908, ii. 98) siipiwses that the Iron Age in N. 
India may go back to 1500 or even 2000 n.(3, 'I’lie 
difficulty of lixing an approximate date for Lhese 
structures largely de[>eiKls upon tJie fact that 
modern tribes, like tlie Kuls and their kinsfolk in 
Chota Niigimr, as well as the Nagas and Khsisis 
of Assam, still erect HUmo monuments of a type 
closely resembling the pre-historie examples. The 
modern funeral moiiunieiits of the Khasis have 
been fully dr?scribod by (<iirdon ( '/’he K/uisis, J44 IK ), 
who divides them into three classes - those inteudetl 
a.H scats for the souls of tlie <lead wliile tludr bones 
are being con vcye<l to the tribal ossuary ; memorial 
stones erected in honour of deceased ancest.ors ; 
and stones which mark tanks used for purifying 
the mourners from the death tabu. Many monu- 
ments in Madras and among the tribes of the K. 
frontier take tlie form of ossuaries, into which the 
bones are removed after disiTit^^nnent. 

(c) ExjiOKure to beasts and birds of prey . — Among 
other modes of disposal of the dead the most crude 
is that of cxt>OHUTo of the remains to beasts and 
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birds of prey. This cusioiii still prevails among 
the Tibetans and certain tribes of the N. frontier, 
where it prol>ably originated from the difficulty of 
providing wood for cremation, or excavating graves 
during tlie severe winter of tliese regions. At a 
later period it was ro-introdiiced from Persia by 
the Parsis. Among the non-Aryan tribes of the 
Peninsula this method is occasionally employed 
for those dying in a state of tabu, as is the case 
with the Paharias of Bengal, the ifagas of Assam, 
and some menial tribes in the northern plains 
(Dalton, 274; JAJ xi. 203; Rice, Essays, 60; 
Crooko, TO ii. 92, i. 7, iil. 144). 

(d) Cairn-burial.~l!\iQ idea of protecting the 
corpse from violation, and the desire to prevent 
the ghost from * walking,’ account for cairn-inter- 
ment, which was used by the early tribes of S. 
India, and is found at the present time among the 
Bhils of Bombay {HO xii. 87), the Kachins of 
Upper Burma {Uazctteer Upper Burma, i. i. 393, 
409), and some of the Assam tribes (Dalton, 9; 
Kisley, TO ii, 112). From such cairns the stupas 
of tlie Buddhists have been devclope<l. 

(«) Cave-burial.- Ca\e-h\\T\a\, common in other 
regions of E. and S. Asia, does not seem to have 
prevailed widely in India. But it must bo re- 
membered that many caves have been occupitid 
continuously even to the present day, and thus 
the evidence may liave become obliterated, and 
nuniliers of them may still remain unexplored. In 
Malabar, however, scpuhdiral chainliers excavated 
in the latorite and coiitaiiiiiig clay vessels and iron 
implements have been discovered ; and in the same 
class are the jiandu-kuli, the name of which is 
based on the absurd belief that thev were the 
almdes of the PAndava heroes of the ^fahdhhdrata 
{JAf XXV. 371 f. ; Thurston, Notes, 148). See also 
the ac(;ount of cave-burials in ‘ anterior India,’ a 
region not capable of id cn till cation, by Nicolo 
Conti {India in the xvth Cent,, ed. R, II. Major, 
Hakluyt Soc., 1857). 

(/) liousG-burial.— Cay fi’hwvmX naturally leads 
to house-burial, and the examples of this practice 
arc abundant. More than one reason probably led 
to the adoption of the custom — the desire to retain 
the corpse in the house in the hope of its revival ; 
the dread lest the relics might be used for purposes 
of black magic ; or the hope that the soul of the 
ancestor thus buried might bo re incarnated in 
the person of some femalo member of the family. 
This last belief seems to bo most general, and the 
custom, sometimes with this explanation, has been 
recorded among the Andamanese {JAI xii. 141, 
144 ; Temple, Census liepurt, 1901, p. 65), the 
Nftgas of Assam {JAI xxvi. 200), the Was and 
allied Burinan tribes (Scott, Burma, 408), and some 
Madras and PanjAb tribes (Thurston, Notes, 155 ; 
PACM.123). 

{g) Disposal in water. — The custom of consigning 
the dead to water is more common. Among ortho- 
dox Hindus, the Ijones and ashes after cremation 
are deposited in a river or tank at some sacred 
place. Among the lower tribes, in most parts of 
the country, the corpse is often flung into the 
nearest river, sometimes after a perfunctory 
attempt at cremation by singeing the face and 
beard. It hiw been suggested that this metluxl 
of disposal is in somo cases based upon the desire 
to free the bones rapidly from the products of 
docomtK)sition, and thus to placate the spirit ; but 
more usually the intention is simply to get rid as 
quickly os possible of the corpse and the tabu 
which ernanates from it. Hence it is frequently 
adopted in the case of those dying in a state of 
special tabu, as, for instancic, those pcrisliing from 
eindemic disease ; and the l)odies of snnnydsls and 
otlu'r holy men are fre<iuently consigned to running 
water. Sometimes, again, the rite is in the nature 


of sympathetio magic, as when in Bengal those 
dying of leprosy, on the principle of water to water, 
are flung into the Ganges {Afdat, Hes. iv. 69; 
Buchanan, E. India, i. 114). 

{h) Tree-burial. — The practice of tree- burial in 
India seems to det>end partly on the desire to 
placate the spirit by saving the remains from the 
attacks of wild animals, and partly on the fact 
that the tree is the haunt of spirits. It is found 
among the Andamanese, Nagas, and MariyA Gonds 
{JAI xii. 144 f., xi. 205, xxvi. 199; Dalton, 43; 
Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 246; Hislop, App. 
xiii.). Among the Khftsis of Assam the corpse is 
plac^ in a hollow tree, and the next development 
IS the use of a tree-trunk as a coffin, as among the 
Nftgasand Karcniiisof Burma (Dalton, 66; Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, I. i. 528 ; t/A/xxvi. 199). 

(t) Platform-burial.— rite further develops 
into the custom of platform-burial, which prevails 
among the Andamanese and some tribes on the 
E. frontier {JAI xii. 144; Census Report Anda- 
mans, 1901, 65 ; Lewin, Hill Tracts, 109). Among 
the E. tribes the custom of smoking the corpse is 
frequently combined with this. 

{j) Jar -burial. — Jar-burial, in the sense that the 
corpse is deposited in an earthenware vessel, does 
not appear to prevail at present among the non- 
Aryan tribes ; Vit instances of corpses placed in 
large mortuary jars have been discovered in pre- 
historic S. Indian interments {JAI xxv. 374) ; and 
some of these terra-cotta coffins closely resemble 
those found in Babylonia. At present, among'most 
tribes which practise cremation, the ashes and 
bones are deposited in an earthen jar before burial 
or conRignment to water. 

{k) Contracted Besides the ordinary 

mode of burial in a rocumbont posture, there are 
other methods which deserve special mention. 
First comes what is known as contra(5ted burial, 
when the corpse is interred witli the knees closely 
pressed against the breast. Tlie tribal distribu- 
tion of tliis practice does not throw much light 
upon its origin or significance. It is found among 
some of the more savage tribes, such os the 
Andamanese and the Fen tribe in Car Nicobar 
{JAI xii. 141, 144; PNQiy. 66); and among the 
Lushais and Kukis of the E. frontier (Lewin, Hill 
Tracts, 109, Wild Races, 246). Among such people 
it has lieen suggested that it represents an attempt 
to prevent the ghost from * waltcing ’ ; and in some 
cases, among various races, the tliumbs and toes 
of the dead are bound, ajinarently with this inten- 
tion. Another theory is tnat it symbolizes the pre- 
natal position of the child in its mother’s womb. 
In some instances it may be due to the practic^al 
difliculty of digging a grave of the sha^H) and size 
in which the bmly may rest in a recumbent posture ; 
in others it may rej»resent the position of a savage 
sleeping beside a c.amp lire. It has been adopted 
by some of the religious orders, like the sannyasis 
of N. India and tne Shonvl Bralinians and Lin- 
gayats of the .south. Here it probably represents 
the posture of the guru engaged in moditation, 
or lecturing to his pupils, because some of these 
sects place the bodies of their gurus in this jiosture 
after death, and worship them {BO XV. i. 149). 

(f) Shelf- or niche-httrxaL — Shelf- or niche-burial, 
in which the corpse is deposited in a clianiher or 
cavity excavated in the side of the perpendicular 
entrance to the grave, seems to he based on the 
intention of preventing the incumlient earth from 
resting upon the corpse and thus incommoding the 
spirit — a feeling which prevails among some wild 
tribes, like the Miris of Assam (Dalton, 34). It is 
found among some of the E. and S. tribes, like the 
Kaupais of Manipur and the Paniyans of Malabar 
(./A/xvi. 355 f, ; Thurston, Notes, 144); it has been 
adopted by some religious or semi-religious orders, 
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like the Jugis of Bengal, and the Kftvals or Linga- 
yate (Risloy, TC i. 359 ; Crooke, TO iii. 19 ; BG 
XVlll, i. 361) ; and it is the orthodox method 
among Muhammadans, who place the corpse in 
a niche {lahd) high enough to allow tlio spirit to 
rise when the dread angels, Mimkar and Nakir, 
come to interrogate it regarding its belief in the 
Prophet and his religion. 

(m) Concealed burial, — Concealed burial and 
the obliteration of all marks of the grave appear 
generally to be due to a desire to get rid of the spirit. 
It is found among the wilder tribes in Madras and 
Burma (Oppert, 199 ; Scott, Burina^ 408). 

$• Disinterment of the remains.— The practice 
of disinterment of the remains after decomposition 
has ceased probably rests upon the belief tiiat the 
soul is immanent in the bones. The Andamanese 
and the Nicobarese disinter their dhad, wash the 
bones, and, after wrapping them in cloth or leaves, 
ro'bury them, or lling them into the iiingle, or 
sink tnem in the sea (.714/ xxxii. 209, 219 f., xii. 
143, iv. 465, xi. 295 f.). Among the Khasis of Assam 
those who die from infectious disease are buried, 
the remains being dug up and {;r(irnate<l when 
danger from infection is over (Gurdon, 137). This 
custom leads, among some tribes, to the provision 
of ossuaries in which the dry bones are stored. 
Such structures are found in E. ami S. India {.TA T 
V. 40, vii. 21 ft’.). The same belief in the con- 
tinued, though myalerioiis, oneness of the hotly 
with its severed parts leads to the formation of 
tribal cemeteries, to which, often from long dis- 
tiinces, as among the Chinbons of Upper Burma and 
some tribes in the centr.al hills, the bones of tribes- 
men are removed {Gazetteer Upper Jlunrutt I. i. 407 ; 
Dalton, 34, 262). 

6. Immediate and deferred burial.— In most 
cases climatic conditions necessitaUi the immedi- 
ate disposal of the remains by cremation or burial. 
The custom of deferred burial, in which the re- 
mains are retaine<l in the house to enable friends 
from a distance to pay their last tribute of respect 
to the dead, is less common, and is found chiefly 
among the E. tribes like the Klwisis, Nagas, or 
Liishais (Gurdon, 138; JAI xxvi. 195; Lewin, 
Hill Tracts^ 109). 

7 . Embalming the dead. — Customs of this kind 
naturally develoj) into the practice of embalming 
the deatf, whic.h is not common in India. In the 
form of preservation of the remains in honey or by 
smoking them over a slow fire, it is found only 
among some of thcE. and Burmese tribes (Hooker, 
Himalayan Journals ^ ed. London, 1891, 486 f. ; 
Shway Yoo [Scott], The Burman^ ii. 330 f.). 

8 . Inhumation and cremation. — The methods of 
disposal of the dead which have boon considered 
hitnerto are all more or less abnormal. The 
modes now generally atlopted are either sinntlo 
burial in a recumbent position or cremation. We 
may, perhaps, in consideration of the Indian evi- 
dence, assume that the most primitive form was 
exposure of the corpse, followed by inhumation, 
and then by cremation. It has often been asserteil 
that cremation was specially an Aryan pr,ac- 
tico ; but the evidence from S. India monuments 
indicates that possibly it was only in the case of 
persons of rank that creiioation prevailed (cf. art. 
Aryan IIki.kuon in vol. ii. p. 16). At the same 
time, the facts at our disposal do not enable us 
definitely to deci<le why cremation displaced in- 
humation. Among the Aryans, as Ridgeway 
argues (Early Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, 1 . 
ch. vii.), the idea that fire was the only medium by 
which sacrifice could reJich the gods may have led 
to the introduction of the process of cremation 
after the belief in an abode in the sky where the 
soul joined the pitri, or sainted dead, lia<l become 
finally established ; and, if it arose, as he argues 


(ib. i. 539 f.), in a forest country, where the hut 
was consumed with the corpse to avoid tabu, 
there seems no reason why it may not have been 
independently dis(;overed by the non- Aryan f,ribes. 

At present it is only the most primitive non- 
Aryan tribes ami some ascetic oniers who still 
maintain the practice of earth-burial. On the 
other hand, many tribes in a low state of culture 
who now cremate their dead may have adopted 
the practice under Hindu iiiUiienco. No literary 
evidence exists by which the historical develop- 
iiicnt of these ciistmns can be traced. The transi- 
tion, however, between the two forms of disposal 
is in many instances clearly indicated. For ex- 
ample. among some trik's the ordinary dead are 
buried, wdiilc those under tabu are crem.ateil ; or 
the rich are cremated, while the poor are buried ; 
or the question which mode i.s to be adopte<l 
depends upon the season of the y<^ar in which 
the de.ath occurs. Among some tribes we find 
more than one method in use. Due cbm of the 
Nitgas combines platform-burial with cremation, 
placing the dead in open collins raised several feet 
above ground, whence the rcm.ains are subse- 
quently removed and burned close by (JAT xi. 
21.3). The Kamis of Bengal burn, bury, or fling the 
corpse into water, as may be convenient at the 
time (Kisley, i. 395). The Haburas of the United 
Provinces either cremate or expose their d<;ad in the 
jungle, as best suits their nomadic habits ((h’ooke, 
TO ii. 476). The widest variety of practice appears 
among the Nagas, who bury, tixpose on a platform 
or in a tree, and sometimes cremate the corpse 
after placing it on a platform (JAT xi. 203, 213; 
Hodson, 14611.). After cremation the bones and 
ashes are usually deposited in a river or t ank, tho 
vessel while in process of removal to the sacred 
place being hung in a tree so that tho spirit, when 
so di^o.sed, may revisit the bones. 

9 . The death-tabu. -'-As among all races in the 
.same grade of culture, the infeclive tabu aiising 
from tho corpse is Hp(‘<'ial]y dreaded. All who 
cotno in contaist with the dead are considerijd to 
bo infected. Tho corjiso-bcarers, for instance, as 
among the tribes of the central hill tract, have 
their shoulders rubbed with oil, milk, and cow- 
dung by tho women of tho mourning family, while 
they are sprinkled with cow’s urine from twigs of 
tlie sacred N im tree (Melia azadirachta). The d read 
of the death-tabu appears throughout the rites of 
mourning. Thus, among some tribes a sp(*cial 
dress is provided for tlie chief mourners, the 
intention possibly being in some cases lo disgiiisii 
the mourner from tho ghost. With the same 
object the Andamanc.se smear their heads with 
clay (Temple, Census Jleport, 1901, p. 65). As tho 
tabu infects the house, no cooking can be domj 
there, and tho mourners either fast or receive siifi- 
plies of food from relatives or friend.s. rerson.s, 
again, when ex|K)sed to the death- tabu, are not 
allowed to leave the house or village, lost they may 
infect the neighbourhood. This form of tabu is 
.specially observed by the E. tribes, like tho Nfigas 
of A.s.sam and the hill races of Arakan (JAl xi. 
71 , xxvi. 191, ii. 240; Hodson, 173 f.). Tabu i.s 
also marked by tho rule that mourners sleep on tho 
groun<l : juirtly because, if beds are used during 
this perijxl, they too become infected ; partly be- 
cause spirits cannot touch Mother Earth. Tho 
continence enforced upon mourners is probably, 
as in the case of tho sa<‘.rcd dairyman of the. 
Toda.s (Rivers, 100 f.), a luccaution against the 
dis.sipation of physical energy, all of which is 
needed during this critical period. By an ex- 
tension of the principles of tabu, if the dcatb-rites 
have been, by a miHconception, performed for a 
person who subsequently returns, he is tabu, be- 
cause the powers of tho other world seem to have 
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rejected him as unworthy. The period of tabu 
varies aiiionj' tlio ditt’cn'iit trihos, and sccins usually 
to deiKiiid on the time during which, before the 
completion of the funeral rites, the spirit is sup- 
posed to haunt the nel^dthourhood of the place of 
dcatli or the 

10. Purification from the death-tabu. — Purifica- 
tion from tabu is elfeetwi in various ways. One 
iiiethotl is that adopted by the Andamanese and 
Goods, who quit the house of death or burn it, 
alon^' with some or all of the ettects of the dead 
Tunn (JJl xii. 142; Hislop, 19). But ffenerally 
there is a sj)ccial rite of purification. This usually 
<!on.sists in ablution, by which the clinging; spirit 
or tabu is wa.shed from the liotly of the mourner. 
Sometimes special substances, usually the products 
of the sacrod cow, are used for this purno.so. With 
the same object many toucli fire on tlieir return 
from the funeral, or pa.S8 their feet, which natu- 
rally are supposed to be specially liable to infec- 
tion, througli the smoke of hurnin;; oil. In other 
coses the tabu is removed by transferring it, and, 
by a later conception, the sins of the dead man, to 
a scape-animal. In its clearest form the rite an- 
pears among tlie Badagas of Madras (Cover, >Wl*- 
of S. India, London, 1872, p. 71 ; Thurston, 
Noir-s, 195f.). Traces are also f<)und of the re- 
markable custom of ‘sin-catiiig,’ by which the sins 
of the dca<l are transferred to a Braliman who 
eats food in the house of death, or even, as used 
to he t.he habit at Tanjoro, eats the hones of the 
dead llaja ground up and mixed with rice (Dubois, 
Mannars and Custowtr\ 10<‘)0, p. 30tt). 

Lastly, the cu.stom of shaving the mourner may 
he inciitioned. The idea seems to he to get rid 
of the dcatii-infection clinging to tlie hair, which, 
jH>SHihly with tlie same inteution, is often let loose 
m mourning, as is tim case with other tiersons 
under tabu, like tlio asceti<? cla.s.ses {mudrnH 
Ahtscum lUdletin, i i i . 25 If.). The hair i s somef imos 
dedicated to the dead, as in the Deccan and along 
the lower Himalaya (BG XVIII. i. .304, 149 ; NINQ 
iii. 117), tlie intention being to strcngtiicn the 
feeble spirit of the deceased by dedicating that 
portion of the liniiiun orgaiiism which, by its 
growth, furnishes the strongest proof of vitality 
(Frazer, GB, id. i. [1911], ‘The Magic Art and the 
Kvolutioii of kings,' i. .31, 102). More usually the 
hair is shaven after the mourning period hegin.s, 
or at iLs close. The shaving is usually conlincd to 
the immediate relatives or kinsmen ; but in some 
cases the whole population sliave their hemls and 
beards on the death of a llaja, e.tj. in Kashmir and 
other parts of the iiiiuulaya {NINQ iv. 18, 98 ; 
Drew, Jumimo, 54). 

IjiTKttATifRK.— For pro-historic Interments, see J. Fergfusson, 
HiuU Storm Monvitientn, 1H72 ; R. B. Foote, Catal. of the 
Prehist. AntUf. Madrag Museum, UK)! ; J. Breeks, Account of 
the Prim. Tribes and Monum. of the Nilarfhiris, 1873. For 
Buddhist and early ilindu ruinains : A. Cnnninirham, Archmd. 
iSurv. Reports, 1802-84, The. Bhilsa Tope^, 1854, The Stupa of 
Bharhut. 1879, Mahabodhi, ISi)2. For the South Indian 
trilKJS : E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
1909, Jithnogr, Notes in S. India, 1906, Madras Museum 


People of /ndio*. 1906 ; G. Opport, Ori{final Inhabitants of 
India, IHW.'l ; S. F. Rice, Occasional Sssaps, 1901 ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Todas, 1900. For tho Eanli;rii trilws; P. R. T. 
Gurdon, The Khasis, 1907 ; T. C, Hodson, The Meitheis, 1908, 
The Ndga Tribes of Manipur, 1911 ; A. Playfair, The Garos, 
1909 ; E. Stack, The Mikirs, 1908: T. H. Lewin, Hill Tracts of 
Phitlagonjf, ISO!), IKi/d Races of South-east India, 1870; E. T. 
Dalton, Descript. Ethnol. of Bengal, 1872. For Andamanese and 
Nlcoburcse : Sir R. C. Temple, Census Rejwrt, BKIl ; E. H. 
Man, dA / xiL (iHHiii, xiv. (1881). For northt-rn plains : H. H. 
Risley, Tribes and Cash’s of Bengal, 1891 ; W. Crooke, Trittes 
and Castes of the N.W. Proidnces and Oudh, 1896; PNQ, 
188:^87, and NIS'Q,\H\)V 90, passim] F. Buchanan, Eastern 
/ndifl, 0 ( 1 . M. Marl.in, 1838. For Bombay and Oentral India : 
BG, pas»im ; s. Hislop, Papers relating to the Aboriginal 
of the Central Prucinecs, For the northern hills: 
B. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, 1882-84, passim; 


J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo iTooiA, 1880; P. Drew, 
^ummoo and Kashmir Territories, 1876. For Burma : British 
Burma Gazetteer, 1880, passim ; Sir J. G. Scott (Shway Yoo), 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, 1900-1, passim, also Burma as it teas, 
as it is. ana as it toill be, 1886, and The Burman, 1882 ; A. R. 
McMahon, The Karens of Urn Golden Chersonese, 1876. 

W. Guooke. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Jain). — 'J’lie Jains agree, on the whole, with tho 
Brahmans in their notions on death. The soul of 
every living being— tho highest gods included— 
must lie rc-born as long as it posse.sses hirma, i.e. 
merit or demerit ; but, when tho Icarma has been 
annihilated, then the soul, on death, will enter on 
its innate state of purity, and will he released for 
ever from tho cycle of births. But on some points 
tho Jains have developed peculiar notions. 

I. Re-incarnation and liberation of the soul. — 
According to the .Jains, karnta, the eilect produced 
on the soul by its deeds during life, consists of 
extremely subtle matter, which pours or infiltrates 
into tho soul when worldly actions make, os it 
wore, an opening into it {(israva). This karma- 
matter, as wo may call it, fills the soul as sand 
fills a hag, ami acts on it like a weight. The soul 
by itself has an upward gravity {urdkmgurHtva), 
and is ke])t down, during its worldly state, liy tlio 
^r/)irt-niattcr, which, like all matter, has a dow n- 
ward gravity {adhogurnttya). Therefore, if clean.sefl 
of all karma, the soul, on leaving tho body, will 
rise in a straight line to the top of the universe, 
where tho liberated souls reside for ever (see above, 

{ ). 160‘’, ‘Jain cosmography ’)—iu»t as a pump- 
tin coated with clay sinks to the bottom of a Lank, 
hut rises to tlie surface of tho w ater when the clay 
has fallen oil*. But, if the soul is burdened with 
karma, it will, on leaving the body, move in any 
direction — upwards, sideways, or clown wartls. U 
docs not travel in a straight line, but in a broken 
line, with one, two, or three angles or turns, aiul 
thus gets, in two, three, or four movements, to the 
place whore it is to he re incarnated. There it 
attracts gross matter, in order to build up a new 
body according to its karma. ^ 

2. Voluntary death or euthanasia.— It is a well- 
known fact that religious suicide is occasionally 
comniittcd by tho Hindus : under a vow to some 
deity they starve themselves to death, eat jioison, 
drown themselves, enter fire, throw themselves 
dow'ii a precipice, etc. The Jains condemn such 
practices as an ‘ unwise death ’ {hidamirana), and 
recommend, instead, a ‘wise death’ {paiulita- 
rmtrana), as provided in their sacred hooks. 

Two cases must he di.stinguished : religious 
suicide may be resorted to in case of an emergency, 
or it forms the end of a regular religious career ; 
both cases miply to laymen as well as to monks. 

( 1 ) If a Jain contracts mortal disease, or is 
otherwise in danger of certain death, ho may have 
recourse to self-starvation. This practice is fre- 
quently mentioned in Jain narratives, and prevails, 
no doubt, oven at the present day. If a monk is 
uiiahlo to follow tho rules of his order, or cannot 
.any longer sustain tho proscribed austerities, he 
should rather commit suicide than break tho rules. 
A particular case seems to be the following. When 
a monk falls sick, and foresees that he wul not be 
able to go through tho ‘ ultimate self-mortification * 
to 1)6 noticed hereafter, lie may keep a long fast. 
If he gets well in tho meantime, he is to return to 
his former life. But, if lie should not recover, but 
die, it is all for the l>est. This conditional self- 
starvation is called itrara.^ 

(2) A pious layman may go through a regular 
course oi religious life, tho phases of wliicli are the 
eleven ‘standards’ {pratima) ; the first is to Ije 
observed for one month, the second for two months, 
1 l7m&8v&ti’B Tattvarthddhigama Sutra, ii. 26-30 (tr. ZDMG 
lx. [1906] 804 IT.) 
s&Wxxii. 72, notes. 
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and so on.^ In the last standard, which he must 
observe for eleven months, he booomes practically 
a monk. At the end of this period he abstains 
from all food and devotes himself to ^ self-mortili<‘.a- 
tion^ hy the lost emaccration,’ patiently aw'aiting 
his death, which will occur within a month. 

Tn thc3 case of a monk, the * sell’-mortiii cation ’ 
lasts twelve years, instead of twelve months. If a 
monk believes himself purified to such a degree 
that he may enter upon this last mortilieation of 
the flesh, then ho Biionld apj)ly to his guru^ or 
spiritual master, who will test him in various ways 
b(jfore he gives him his permi.ssion. Then, for a 
jieriod of twelve years, the monk has to exert him- 
self by every means to overcome all passi(»ns, 
worldly feelings, desires, etc., and to annihilate 
\mk(trnm by austerities — trying, hoAvever, toward 
oir a preinaturo death. At the end of this period 
ho should almtain from all fooil till liis soul parts 
from tlui Ixjcly. There are three difl'erent methods 
by which this end is brought about ; they are 
called hhnlclaprn tijakhydnanuirana ,ing itaiiuiran « , 
m\k\ pddnpoimgariuincl^ which the last two are 
distingui.siie<l hy the restriction of the movement 
of the person, and the motion of his liml>s. 

The rules for religious suicide form the subject 
<»f three canonical books — Ohaumrana^ Aurapach- 
chakkhdndy and Bhullaparinna, 

LiTBiUTUUK.>>TfiI«i has been Mudlciently indicated In the 

article. H. Jacobi. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Japanese).—!. GEHERALA-^ThQ oldest traditions 
respecting burial speak of a moya (‘ hut’), in which 
the body of the deceased was kept, often for a very 
long time {c.g. that of iliminu Teiino is said to have 
been kept for 10 months in the vwga ) ; of religious 
dances and music ; of an eulogy or elegy (shinubi- 
kotoba) pronounced by the head of the family ; 
and of a fiineral feast or wake. They also tell of 
the practice of the self-immolation of wives, 
retainers, and stsrvants at the grave of a husband 
or master. The advent of lluddliism in the Btb 
cent. A. D. brought in certain limitations and 
modifications. Cremation was introdu<!e<l in A.i). 
703 ; from lliat date to 1044 all the Emperors were 
crcniated. Funeral regulations concerning, c.^., 
l>eriods of mourning, etc., have existed since the 
lOtli cent. ; the self-immolation of retainers began 
to lose favour in the 14th cent., and was prohibited 
by lyeyasii, though it still continued sporadically 
for some time. During the whole of tlie 'Fokogawa 
period only members of tho Tii 4 >erial Hou.se were 
miried with Shinto rites, nn<l even tho present 
forms of Shinto funerals date from the same 
period. 

We will suppose the patient to liavc l)een given 
up by his medical attendant. Uelatives and 
friends stand around his bed, watching his last 
struggles. Some of them moisten his lips with 
drops of water conveyed on a feather {niaisugo no 
mizH, ‘water of tho last moment’), others gently 
rub bis eyelids and lips with their hands, so that 
mouth and eyes may keep shut the more readily 
after death has taken place. Tn the j)rovinco of 
Tyo, in Shikoku (a district in which there are many 
quaint survivals), etlbrts are sometimes made to 
retain the dying soul, especially when there still 
remains .some communication to he made hy or to 
the man at the point of death, 'riirce imui climb 

1 Ilocrnle, l/vdsaga Dnsdo {fUhl. IiuL), 1S90, tr. p. 44 f., 

‘ Vivaraya.* 

* Iloernhi, op. cit. p. 47. 

a I'rakrit piwvnginnnna, for which the correct Sanskrit is 
prdyapagamana (sen SIIR xxii. 74 ff.). 

4 ilie present writer is under (freat obliffation^ to Dr. Ohrl, of 
the Oermati Emboesy in Ti»k>o, f«)r permission to consult 
the MS of two lectures delivered before the DcAitsche Uesell* 
■chaft fiir Natur- iind Volkerkundo Ostasiens in Tokyo, during 
the winter of 1009-10. 


to the roof of tho house, sit astride on the roof-ridge, 
and cry aloud : ‘ (.<omo hack. So and So, come back 
once more.’ Nobody inside tho house is 8upiM)H«sl 
to have heard tho cry, but tho dying man will 
revive for a little, and his spirit will linger for an 
hour or two before taking its linal dt'jiarture. 

After death, the corpse, which is wa.shoil hy all 
EiuUlhist sects, but not universally hy tho Shinto 
(soino sects apparently being <;ontenU!d with rub- 
bing with a wet clotli), is laid out, with its face 
covered with a j)ie(*e of white cotton or silk, and 
placed on a mat in some suitable place, very often 
111 front of the (‘ ahtove ’), in t he best 

sitting-room. The corpse lies with il.s head to tho 
north (as tlid that of Ihiddha), either on its hack 
(Buddhist) or facing the west. At its heml is 
placed a mirror, and a svvoiil for i>rotectioii (tho 
latter especially in the case of a .smtuinti). Round 
the corpse is a screen. Outside the screen is an 
eight-legged table (Shinto) with olVcrings of washed 
rice, fresh water, salt, hsli, and ;i taiiutshiro,^ etc. 
Tn BuddhLst houses there is no necessity f<ir 
the table to have exactly eight legs, hut tho 
ofTerings are so placed that the dece.ased may bo 
able to see them. On the Buddhist table stands 
an ihaif or tablet, inscribed with the posthumous 
name of the deceased, ollbrings of vegetable foods 
(kumotan), and, in a vase, a .single branch of shikimi 
(Ohinesc anise). The single l)ranch or stem is so 
specially associated with funerals that on other 
occasions a Japanese housewife will not use a 
.single branch for rooin-dccoral ion. 

Both in Shinto and in Buddhism a kind of fiction 
is kept up, during tho days intervening between 
death and burial, that tho spirit is still i>vesenl 
with the body. Meals are brought at stated 
intervals, the corpse is sometimes rolled from siilo 
to side, under pretence of giving it ease in lying, 
and conversation is kept up with it as though it 
were still alive. 

The corpse is drossiul, in Shinto, in (1) a t(ifu.wtgi, 
a kind of apron tied round tlio waist ; (t!) a hfuffigi, 
or shirt, reaching down to the kmsss ; (3 ami 4) 
a shitagi and an uwagiy a lower and an up]>er gar- 
ment, corrc.sponding to the kami shhno (lil. ‘ uj>per 
and lower’) of ancient Ja]»aiiese tlrcss; (5) an obit 
or licit ; and (G) nhilagidmit or sliocs. A corp.se is 
never dros.sod in cerciiioiiial clothes or uniform. 
Theso are placed in the colliii later. In Buddhi.st 
hou.scs tlie garni cuts are very much the same, 
only that a distinction is made between winter 
ana summer garments, which m.ay be either of 
white cotton or of silk (a further development 
of tho fiction of the continued presence of the 
s])irit in the body). But the garments are put on 
inside out, with the seams showing, ami they are 
worn hidarimaSt folded to the left, instead of to 
the right, ns in life. At diUcrent parts of the gar- 
ments are stitched the formuhe Aowit Butsu 

(‘Glory to Amida the Buddha’), or Naonu myd ho 
rengekyo (‘(ilory to the Mystic Scrip! urc of tho 
Lotus of the True Law’), wliich are said to bo 

1 The fat/KUikiro i!» a woodfii tablet, JuhI liltf tl>o Buddhifit 
Hiai, cxcei)t that it contains the actual name of the duceas^l, 
and not the kaimyo (‘ poutimniouH name’). When tho wick 
person w ai)out to draw his lust breatii, the iiead of t he family, 
or the person whoae duty it will he U) perform the funeral cere- 
iiioiiie.<i (nwshu), washes his hands, changes Ids elot hes, places 
the tablet on a low ttt})le by the bedside, and then, taking it up 
again, carries it to the sickbivl, and there respectfully writos on 
it the sick man's name. Then, addressing tlie dying man, he 
announces to him that the tamaahiro has been prepared as a 
place of residence for his spirit; 'With all respect I address 
thee. Suffer thy excellent spirit to remain in this tablet, and 
accept the worship which will bemiefortb bo perpetually offered 
before it hy tliy posterity in future ages.’ Then, gently clapping 
ilia hands, ho bows once and retires. The tafrM 0 htro Is then 
put In a wooden box, or covered with a cloth, and placed, facing 
the south, on a low tahlo in another room, whero oflerinn are 
made Ixdoro it. The Buddhist iftai (which is mado in duplicate) 
cannot be prepared until after the priests have been called in to 
select a posthumous name for the deceased. 
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potent prutcr.tors of the soul. In addition to the 
other garments, the Ihiddhintn dress their corpses 
in straw sandals [warnji) and socks {tahi)^ the 
sandals beinj^ put on behind before. The corpse is 
also nrovided witii a dzudahukuroy or bag, contain- 
ing iixGrokumonsGnt or six pieces of money required 
for the ferry a(Tos.'j theSandzunogawa, or Japanese 
Styx. Originally these were six pieces of actual 
money ; at a later period six pieces of paper, cut 
and stamped in imitation of actual coins, were 
used ; the present rokuniu7isen is simply a piece of 
pai)er with the representations of six corns stamped 
on it. The number of coins is not always the same 
—6, 1‘2, IS, 41i, according to circumstances ; and the 
dzudabukiiro^ which is really an ascetic pilgrim’s 
bag, contains all manner of things necessary for 
the long journey now commencing — tho first 
lock of hair cut from the head of the deceased in 
infancy, bits of his beard, nail -parings, teeth, a 
rosary, ‘ letters of orders’ a tobacco- 

pouch, a comb, pins, needles, threads, a single 
eliaiige of garments, and a towel ; but there must 
not be more than one of each of these things. 
When a husband dies, a wife cuts off her hair and 
juits it into the bag; when a father dies, the 
children cut their nails and put tho parings into 
the bag. 

In some houses, when a death occurs, a notice — 
kichn (‘period of mourning’)— is posted at tho 
entrance as a notification to visitors. In one of 
the busiest thoroughfares of Tokyo the pre.seiit 
writer vc<*ently observed an expansion of this 
idea. In addition to the kichu notification, there 
was a little white table standing in the street, 
with a white cloth over it, a IjowI, and a flowcr- 
vaso (joiitaining a single branch of sklklmi. 

One of tho first things to be done after a death 
is the notification to the authorities. Tliis is 
made, first of all, to tho headman or mayor of tho 
village or urban district, Avhilc in the case of the 
iSliinto it is also made to tho priest of the njlf/ami 
shrine (i.e. tho slirino of the tutelary god oi the 
village or fainily). Should that shrine be at an 
inconvenient distance from the deceased’s residence, 
some other temple near by is selected. The Shinto 
clergy do not, liowever, have much to do with the 
arrangonicnts for the funeral, although, as a matter 
of course, they have a voice in the selection of the 
day for the funeral obsequies. 

In Buddhist funerals the priests play a larger part, 
and in former days their r6le was more iiujuirtant 
even than it is now. This may be seen in tho fac;t 
that in some very aneient temples there may still 
be found a yulcainha (‘bath-room’), in whkSi the 
ceremony of washing the dead (yukafi) was carried 
on umler their diroetions. (I’lie washing cere- 
mony takes place after midnight ; a new wash-tub, 
pail, dij)per, and towel are used, and, after the 
washing is over, all these utensils, togetlnn with 
any hair, nails, etc., taken from the body, are 
buried in some secluded spot.) The intervention 
of the priesthood is also necessary for tho ceremonial 
shaving of the corpse, since shaving is tlie sign of 
onli nation, and it is the theory of all Buddhist 
sects that the Buddhist layman nasses at his death 
into tho Order of Monks. When the shaving 
ceremony is over, the priests x>repare a 
(lit. ‘letters of orders,’ i.e. ‘eortitieate of ordina- 
tion’), which, as we saw al>ove, is placed in the 
dzudahukaro for use during tho soui’.s pilgrimage 
in tho realms of the dead. 

The priests are also consulted about tho selection 
of a day suitable for the funeral, and about the 
posthumous name to be given to the decea.sod. 
iiovormneut regulations and sanitary roquirements 
mterfore somewhat (not inueli) with the absolute 
freedom of choice of a propitious day, and attemxits 
are made to get the funeral lixod for some time 


within 24 hours after death. But these regulations 
are more frequently honoured in the breach than 
in the observance, and an interval of many days 
s<»metiiiies occurs. (Tlie ditlieulty is oeeasionally 
got over by postponing the formal announcement 
of the death until all the necessary arrangements 
for tho funeral have been made.) In adaition to 
the ordinary cycle of tho seven days of the week, 
there is another cycle of six days (generally to be 
found in tlie almanacs), accorcling to which the 
propitious and iinpropitious days are selected. 
Tlio names of those six days are senshot tomo- 
biki, semjnit butmmetm^ cUnant and shakko;^ a 
tomobiki day is never selected for a funeral. The 
posthumous name is always one with a religious 
meaning, and it is also so formed os to mark the 
sect to which the deceased belonged. Thus yo 
always up^iears in the posthumous name of a 
JOdo believer, and 7iichi and zen in those of Nicliiren 
and Zen believers respectively, but it is not always 
the case with the latter. Appended to the jiost- 
hiimous name is a designation of the deceased’s 
status: koji (‘ landlord J and daishi (‘landlady’) 
for a gentleman and lady of high rank ; sjnnji 
(‘layman ’) and shinnyo (‘ lay woman ’) for ordinary 
men and women; doji (‘lad’) for a boy; donyo 
(‘lass’) for a girl. I’he posthumous name is in- 
scribed on the ihaii which is executed in duxilicatc, 
one being retained in the house, wliilo the other 
goes to the funeral and is dep<>sited in the temple. 
At the end of 100 days after death, lacquered ihai 
take the place of the plain w'ooden ones lirst used. 
In the same way, in ohinto rites, the tamashiro is 
at lirst jdaced in a ‘temporary 80 ul-rece})taclo ’ 
{karimitairuiya ) ; at the end of 60 days it is placed 
in a ‘^rmanerit soiil-receptacle ’ {mitamaya). In 
some Buddhist families there is a large family ihaiy 
oil which tlio names of all the deceased members 
are inscribed, 100 days after death. It should ho 
noticed that some Buddhist se(5ts, e.y. the Shinshu, 
speak of two kinds of j>osthumous names : the 
kaimyOt given by tho priests ; ami the huniyOf 
given to tlie soul m Paradise by Ainida himself -a 
kind of * now name which im man knowetli saving 
he that reeeiveth it.’ 

Notice is now sent, by post-card or otherwise, to 
friends and relatives, announcing the ilecease. It 
is customary to pay visits of condolence, and to 
send presents to the house of the deceased. ’Phe 
nature and manner of presenting tliesu gifts arc 
fixed by custom, hut it is very eunimon at the 
present day to oiler money in lieu of other gifts— 
a kindly tribute which is always very acceptable in 
view of tho heavy expenses which a Japanese 
funeral entails.® 

1 The cycle of six Jays (see the tulismanic tables in books on 
magic, e.g, harrett’s Jlici/us, 1801) depends on the six eloinents 
coiniuon to Kabhala, Gnostieisin, and Bbingonism, which are 
symbolized by the term Abarakakia, to yrhioh reference is made 
In this arti(!lti. It is one of the many links connecting the 
Mab&yftna with the Judcoo-Gnostio thought of the New Testa- 
ment times. 

Tho days are (i.) Sensho, * first half goo<I.’ A semhu day is 

ood for pressing and urgent business iluriiig the forenoon, 

ut not after midday, hy urgent business, lawsuits, petitions, 
etc., are meant, (ii.) ToinoMki, 'drawing friendship.' These 
daj'S are gocsl in the forenoon or evening, but not in the after- 
noon. There Is no contest about anything, 'fhe day brink's 
its own luck, and no amount of human striving will alter if. 
(iii.) 'first half bad.’ No urgent business should he 

underlakou on suc^h a day. The afternoon is, however, lucky, 
(iv.) Buimmetmi, 'destruction of Buddha.* A sort of unlucky 
Friday. Nothing done on such a day will prosper, (v.) Iiaian, 
‘groat peace.' Very lucky for an^hlng, espocially removals 
or Journeys ; of. tho old seaman’s superstition about starting 
on a Journey on Sunday, (vi.) Sekko, ‘red mouth.' With the 
exception of the noonluie hour, the whole of this day is unlucky. 
In the cheap Japanese calendars (koifomi) each day Is marked 
according to this sixfold cycle. . . , 

3 E. Schiller, ‘ Japan. Oeschenksitten, In vol. viil. of the 
MUUU. der diUtichan OeieUaeh, filr NatW’ vnd VolkerlniruU 
Ostaaiena ; of. also A. H. l*y, ‘ tXuioral Ckistomsof the Japanese, 
in TASJ. vol. xlx. pt. 111. The subject Is a very large one, and 
boyoud the limits of this article. 
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In due course the hotly is placed in the coffin. 
Coffins (hitattgi or kwant the former distinctively 
Shintoist) are of two kinds — mkwan (* sleeping 
coffin’) and zakwan (‘sitting coffin’). In the 
latter the corpse is placed in a praying posture ; in 
the former, in a recumbent one. At the bottom of 
the coffin is placed a piece of white cotton cloth, 
4 hand-breadths wide, and 8 shttku (Jap. feet) in 
length ; over this, a white/afo» and fuxu7na{* (juilt* 
ancT* coverlet ’), and a pillow. Then the corpse is put 
in, together with any objects, e.ff. an inkstand or 
photographs, prized by the deceased during life ; and 
the whole is tilled up with buckwheat husks to keep 
the body from moving. No metal object may be put 
into the coffin.^ The interval between thoencoffin- 
ment and the funeral is the most important period 
of the watching by the dead. It was a period of 
festivity in the old Shinto, but is now generally 
passed in silence : in the Buddhist taiiya (‘ wake^) 
the silence is broken by the voices of the priests 
who are summoned on the last night to read odtras 
by the side of the deceased and for his lienefit. 
'niis is known ixnmakuragyd,^ oi ‘ pillow-ScripLure,* 
and is accompanied by much burning of incense. 
Entertainments are provided for the guests. The 
lawfulness of the officiating priests partaking in 
these festivities is frequently di8cusHe<t in Buddliist 
magazines. Very often the priest is provided with 
his meal apart from the laity, who do not begin 
until the clergy have finished ; and an attempt is 
sometimes made to save appearances by drioKing 
the sak6 out of tea-cups. 

There are several strange old customs with regard 
to the choice of a location for the grave. Thus, in 
some of the remote mountain-villages in Tosa, 
while the corpse is still lying outstretched on the 
rush-mat, one of the near relatives kicks the pillow 
from under its head and carries it off to the 
cemetery. When ho has selectetl the proper place 
for the grave, he puts down the pillow there, and, 
taking out four small coins, throws them cast, 
north, west, and south. ‘ With these coins,’ ho 
says, ‘ r buy seven square foot of ground from tho 
g(m of tho earth.’ Another old custom, still sur- 
viving in remote districts, is for a person not 
connected with tho deceased by blood, and there- 
fore free from death pollution, to sweep the ground 
selected for the grave, to spread a rush-mat on it, 
and on a table placed on the mat to erect a himorogi 
(‘ teiiqx)rary tawrnacle’) for tho earth-god. This 
is done by setting up sakaki branches with little 
paper pendants (nn^a), etc., and by making offer- 
ings of rice, fish, vegetables, seaweed, and fruit. 
Then ho offers the following prayer : 

* I address tho )(rcat g;od who is tuo lord of this locality. A 
new|nrave is hero to be made for N. (name, office, rank). With 
an ofierinif of wine, boiled rice, and nusa, I pray thee to grant 
that he may lie in this grave for ever, free from affliction and in 
peace. I epeak with all respect and humility.' 

Tlien he clasps his hands and bows twice. 

When the preparations for the funeral are all 
complete, tho coffin is carried into a front chamber, 
arid incense, lights, and a single dower are again 
offered before it. A set of zen is also provided. 
In this case, the sen consists of a bowl of unhullcd 
boiled rice {knrogome no 7neshi), soup, raw rniso 
(‘bean-paste’), unrefined salt, ancl a pair of chop- 
sticks, one of which is made of wood and the other 
of bamboo. Everything is now in readiness for tlie 
funeral ceremony. From this point sectarian differ- 
ences become more marked, and it will bo well to 
treat of Japanese funerals in detail according to 
the various sects. 

1 In certain Buddhint sects a pilgrim's staff and a doll are 
also put into the coffin (Ohrt). 

* The Sutra varies with the sect. In the Zen sect it is Vuikyd 
(Eka-Sutra) ; In the Shingon, Jlithukuo (Kiiddhi-Sutra). These 
Sutru, which do no^exlst in Sanskrit or P&U, are said to have 
been preached by Bakyamunl shortly before his entiw into 
Nlrvapa. They are classlfled under the Nehangyd or Nlrv&pa 
Satras. 


II. Shinto. — A purely Shinto funeral is divided 
into five distinct portions : (a) mitanmutsushi^ tu- 
introduction of tho spirit into the tanuixhiro ; (6) 
shukkioauy or taking tho coffin out of tho house ; 
(c) .wwo, or funeral procession ; (d) rtuiisot or com- 
mittal to earth ; and (e) the subsequent piirili ca- 
tion. The act iial ceremonies are conductc«l by tho 
7}wshu (‘chief mourner’), who is generally the heir, 
eldest son, or other near relative. Relatives in tho 
tuicending line are generally excluded. Recently, 
when 11,1.11. Prince Arisugawa lost his sou, tho 
nioshu was Prince Ito. The moxhu is dressed in a 
dress of some dark colour, over which is worn a 
white hitatare (‘surplice’) and an cboslii (‘mitre’). 
In tho middle chvHses, however, tho ov<l inary fuiori 
(‘upper garment’) iiml/uikama (‘nether garment’) 
are fr^uently worn. 

(а) Tne mitnnumtxuxhi takes place anparently 

as soon as the tammhiro is provi«lcd. ’liio nioshu 
(sometimes a ‘priest’) sits down before 

the tamaahirOy bows twice, claps his hands, and 
announces that the snirit (tama) ()f tho deceasetl 
has taken up its abouo in tho tamnshiro. Tliis \h 
known as tlie zokuji, and tho following norito 
(* prayer* [Sliinto]) is use<l (tr. by Ohrt) : 

' Alas I my (fathsr), thou hast ^en taken away from us. I, 
N. N., and the rest of us that remain behind, will still continue to 
<lo thee faitliful service in our hearts. Thy life has come to its 
close upon earth. Hear us in tiiy place of rest, as we (^elebriilc 
thy obsequies. Deign, exalted spirit, to take up thy uIhhIc in 
this tamaahirOt and remain at rest for ever in this tiiy huuse. 

I address thee with tho deepest reverence.’ 

This norilo is frequently reptiated, as well as (,ho 
invitation to the soul to participate in tho feast, 
Tho tameuthiro is then placed on the knmidanu, or 
‘ god-shelf,’ used in Shinio houses. 

(б) Shukkwan . — Before the bier is taken out of 
the house, oiferings of boiled rice, snk^, etc., are 
again made. Then tho celebrant seats himself 
before the bier, bows, claps his hand.s, and, ])ru- 
senting a tanutgnskiy'^ addresses tho spirit with the 
following norilo : 

‘This day, as tho sun sets, we shall reverently celebrate thy 
obsequies. We pray thee to bcliuld us in imacti ati<l without 
anxiety, os wo start on our Journey and pursue our vvuy (to the 
cemetorv). I speak with deep reverence anti humility.' 

Then he bows twice, claps his hands, and retires. 
All relatives prc.scnt do the same. After this, 
four men, dros.sed in white, carry the coffin inUi the 
court-yard, where a fire is burning (on the theory 
of a midnight funeral), and the procession is formed 
in the following ortler : (1) coolies (or outriders); 
(2) coolies carrying torches or lanterns (still on the 
theory of the midnight funeral) ; (3) servant with 
a broom (relic of tho ohl cuistom ine))tionc<l above) ; 
(4) white banner, 15 in. in width by 8 or 9 ft. 
in length, carried on a pole, and inycrihed with 
the name and title of the deceased ; (5) bearers 
with consecrated branches of the sakaki tree ; (6) 
chest with ollerings ; (7) bearers with torches and 
lanterns ; (8) the coffin (if a zakwan^ it is carried in 
a litter ; if a nchwany on abler of wJiito 

wood; it is carried on tho shoulders of hearer.s in 
white surplices) ; {Q) bohyo^ a post, inscribed with 
the name, to be set up as a temporary mark for the 
grave ; and (10) tho chief and other inourncrs, on 
foot, as a general rule. Trestles {koshldai)^ a table 
for ofibrings, hanging.^, an<l a wuo<Ien pail and 
dipper also form part of tho juua])hernalia, hut are 
now more generally found at tho place of interinent, 

(c) Tlie susO no shiki is generally celebrated within 
a curtained enclosure, though in Tokyo and other 
large places there are mortuary chanels to serve tho 
purpose. The enclosure, or (diapel, Is invariably 
arranged in accordance with the annexed plan, tho 
ritual observed in the chapel dittbring very slightly 
from that in the enclosure. 

As the funeral procession arrives, the musicians 
take their seats and begin to play. During IhLs 

I i.e. a cuTUiecrated branch adorned with uumeroui pendants 
and streamers of paper. 
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time the l>i«r is jjlaced in its proper pla(;c» the 
llowcr-standards are iiiran^<Ml, and a hi;'!! stand 
is ere(ded, from wlii(;ii a pendant will Inter Imj 
susjHMided. When every one is seated, the cele- 
brant, with his assistant, advances before the bier 
and hows. Djiriii;' this ceremony the music htis 
ceased, but it be^^ins a;j:ain as soon as the priests 
return to their j>laees. 

'riie assistant now takes his place before thelner, 
but a little to the ri^jlit of it. Acolytes brin;; 
a bjuinf‘r for (lie stand, and ollerin^'s to be placed 
on tiui tabic boiled rice, fresh hsh, vegetables, 

sen weed, cakes, fruit, etc. Again the music ceases, 
while the <*hief celebrant advances once more, and, 
with his mace on his left hip, commences the re- 
ped-ition of certain prayers, which contain a recital 
of the dead man’s birth, lineage, school-life, and 
career, ollicial or otherwise, and conclude with 
words much to this etl'ect : 

* Our honoun.'d N. has pafisod away our fifroat rc;;rct ; to our 
Borrow he has (fiviMi >ip the t'liost. The j»ray»*r of our inmost 


lid. Then the grave is Idled up, and on the new- 
made mound is planted the bohi/Oj a fc>v lanterns, 
and banners. An open shed resting on four ^dllars 
is sometimes built over it, and generally it is sur- 
rounded with a magaki (‘barn law fence’), and a 
Hhhnc (‘ cordon’) of rice-straw string. 

The Shinto ritual does not contemplate erenia- 
tioii, but it is sometimes adoj)ted. In that case the 
maisd-no-kofoba and the ritual that follo^vs are 
used at the time of the interment of the ashes. 

(/;) The pniilicatory rites are of tw’o kinds— of the 
house and ot the mourners. The house is nurifled, 
immediately after the corpse has been taken out, 
by a Shinto priest, who comes in and waves a 
inmagushi in every dirct'tion, though sometimes 
the puiification is accomplislied by the priest’s 
rinsing his mouth with water and throwing salt 
over his head. 

The mourners are purified on their return from 
the funeral. (’I’he return journey is always by 
a diHercnl road from that taken when going to 



heart W!w that lie nii^fht live to very preat ajfe, but It Is the way 
of the fleetinjf worlil that ho should come to this. Our prayer 
is that he will regard with traiK|uil eyes the obsequies we are 
now perforniiiiK, and lie down to re-st in his Kravc, leaving his 
spirit behind him to guard the house. Reverently and with 
humility I make this j>rayer.' 

riiis prayer is known as the ni/iisd-no-kofohn, (* tvonls 
of (•Oimiiittal ’). Everybody stends wliile it is 
being offered. \\ hen the music begins again, the 
chief mourner, habited in bbiek with a white 
Hjirplice, and wearing a bburk ehoski (‘mitre’) and 
straw sandals, (monies forw'ard and offers a branch 
of sffkaki as a tamagnshi. All the relatives and 
friends follow’ this exani})lc, the attendant priests 
having a largo number in readiness for the needs 
of the visitors. Funeral oration.s arc delivered, 
Romotimes before, ami sometimes after the offering 
of the fnmngushi. 

{ff) — Tlie coffin is now’ carried fo the 

gia\e, and lowered into it, with few or no cere- 
monies. A few handfuls of earth are throw'n upon 
It, and a boshi, ‘plate/ inscrilied Avith the name, 
age, rank, etc., of the deceased, is put on the coffin- 


fho funeral.) There arc apparently three luethodB 
of purifying persons, viz. (I and 2) the methods 
tibserved in purifying a bouse, and (3) a slightly 
more elafwrate one. Offerings are placed iiefore 
the tnmft.thiro, and in front of them a branch of 
sakaki. The jiricst (or the inoshn) rceites tbd fol- 
low’ing norito : 

' I thug address the spirit of (my father) who has now liecome 
n god. I prayed day and night tliat thou mightest live to l^e a 
hunilred yoafs old/nnd now I can Imt weep and lament Uiat 
thou ho-st left this beautiful world, and gone to the dark land 
iwyond. 1 beseech thee, listen in peace to us thy relatives 
oBsembied here y as we celebrate the worship of the dead with 
all manner of food.’ 

Then the. offerings are removed. 

The first fifty days after death are observed 
according to the Shinto rituals W’ith daily offerings 
l>efore the tama.fihiro. Special emjdiasis is laid on 
tlie 10th, ‘20th, .30tli, etc. On the fiftieth day, the 
tfifucishiro is removed from its temporary shrine to 
the mitamaya or kahyd (‘ spirit-house ’), and hence- 
forth the worship of the spirit is performed along 
with that of the other ancestors. On this occasion, 
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tlio saishi-no-kotoha are used — prayers asking the 
spirit of the deceased to take up his abode in the 
kcibyot and beseeching the whole body of the an- 
cestors to receive him into their company. Similar 
prayers are oflerod on the 100th day after deatli. 
On that day the temporary post should be removed 
from the grave, and a stone monument set up. 
The first anniversary is observed ; after that, tlie 
anniversaries of the 3rd, 6th, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40t)i, 
60th, and 100th years. After that, tliere is a com- 
memoration every 100 years. The reader will 
understand that it is only in very exalted families 
that such minutim can be attended to, but the 
Shinto funeral is in any case almost entirely con- 
fined to the highest classes. 

Ill, Buddhist. — Something has already been 
said about customs observed in Bud<lhi8t houses in 
the care of the dead. The general procession is 
somewhat as follows (it is more striking to the eye 
by reason of tho greater splendour of vestments, 
etc.): (1) bearers with natural flowers {seikwa)', 

(2) bearers with artificial flowers {tsukuri-hana ) ; 

(3) four (sometimes two) paper dragons on poles 
\jat6)t these being evidently connected with the 
mendly Nftgas of Indian Buddhism ; (4) banner 
{meiki)t with the personal name of tho deceased ; 
(6) the officiant priest {doiihi)^ with his assistant 
{mukaiso) ; (6) white paper lanterns ; (7) one tkai 
(the other is left at home) ; (8) incense (kbro) ; (0) 
the coffin on a bier, borne on men’s shoulders, and 
with a few friends of the deceased walking beside 
it; and (10) the mourners (generally inyinriArw-Aa). 
A bird-cage full of birds to bo released at tho 
grave-side, and a ^oioba or stupa, actually a post, 
notched near the top, and insc-ribed with Sanskrit 
characters, often form portions of the procession.* 

I, Ceremonies of the Zen.^— (1) The service in 
the /mtwe.— In this sect, the officiating priest is 
generally called the indoshi, because a large part 
of his duty is supposed to 1 k 3 to guide {indo sum) 
tho soul of the deceased on its voyage through the 
realms of the dead. Tho indoshi begins by laying 
his hossii (‘chowry,’ a brush made of long white 
hair) on tho lid of the coffin, tis a sign of authority. 
Then he takes up the razor that has been \ised to 
shave the deceased. This is followed by the 
words ; 

Teijo fthuhatm TSgwan shujo Yori hvnnu Xugyu jakvinetm : 
' The Imir and beard have been shaved. 1 pray that all crealurvM 
may forsake evil passions for ever, and reach the goal of 
annihilation.' 

'I’liis verse is sung three times, sometimes by the 
officiant alone, sometimes by tho officiant and 
chorus. Next follows, sung or said in the same 
manner : 

liuten gangawhu Onnai funddan Kion nyuijiui ShinjUm 
h6on aha : ‘ Whilst transmigrating through tho Three Worlds, 
ties of kindness and affection cannot be cut off. JIc who has 
out off this tie, and entered the realm of tho unconditioned, is 
truly a grateful man.’ 

Now follows an exhortation to the deceased to 
confess his sins : 

'Young man of goexi birth' [it will be rememherod that the 
deceased is supposed to liavo received the tonsure], 'if thou 
wish to stand fust in the Uefuges and to olxicrvc tho cotninaiid- 
ments, thou shouldost first confess all thy sins. [There are 
two forinuloj of |)eniteDce ; there is also tlic form of confession 
which has come from the former Buddhas and been handed 
down by successive patriarchs.] All thy sins will he imrdoned. 
Recite these words after me.' 

Then the priest recites the confe.ssion, with the 
sound of clappers {kaishaku) once at the end of 

I The Sanskrit characters are Kha la ka va a, rcprcBcnting 
tho five ftkandhaa (‘ forms of mundane consciousncHS ), and, as 
an alternative, the five elements which compose the universe. 
In Shingon, wo have the pair of fornuilw A-ba-ra-ka-kia and 
Kha-la-ka va-a: in Ircntous, the Gnostic terms Abraxaa an<i 
Caulaeau (Iniiucus says that Caulacau = 'inuudus' fcf. vol. ii. 
p. 428, note]). See the present writer's Tha Faith a/ Half 
Japan, Jx)ndon, lOIl. 

3 We take tJic Zen first, not as being the oldest of the now 
existing sects, but as representing most specially the purely 
Indian side of Jaiianese Buddhism. 


each lino, and twice at the end of tho stanza. The 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to join him in 
his recitation : 

‘ All the evil karma, which I have accumulated in the [wwt, 
lias had its origin ip desire, hatred, or ignorance, in a series of 
previous existences which has had no beginning. It is duo to 
the laxly, the tongue, and the mind. All this I confess.' 

The priest continues : 

‘Thou hast confessed thy evil deeds of body, tongue, and 
mind, and hast obtained the perfeiit purification. Now, there- 
fore, thou must stand fast in the Three Refuges, in Buddha, 
the liaw, and the Order. Thu Three Treasures have a threefold 
virtue, the threefold abHolute virtue, the threefold virtue os it 
was In Buddha's time, the threefold virtue as it is in a Urn® 
when there is no Buddiia {ittai sambo, ge7izsn sambb, iuji 
sambo). When thou hast taken refuge in them, thy virtues 
shall bo completeci.' 

Kccil^it.ioii of the ninefold Creed follows : 

Namukie Bvtsv, ‘Glory to Buddha in whom I take refuge.’ 

Namukie Ho, 'Glory to the iiaw in wliieh I take refuge.' 

HamvJcie S6, * „ ,, Order ,, „ .' 

Kic-lmtsn-rnud6-sun, ‘ I take refuge in Buddha, tho super- 
eminent.* 

Kie-ho-ri-jin-son, ' I take refuge m llic Law, the undoflled.’ 

Kie-s6-wag6-sun, ‘ ,, „ the Order, tho liartnoui 

oils.* 

Kie-buk^kyb, *I have finished taking refuge in Buddha.' 

Kie-h6-ky0, ‘ „ „ „ the Law.’ 

Kit-s6-kyb, * „ „ „ the Order.' 

[After each sontonce the clapper sounds once ; at tho end It 
is sounded twice.] 

The officiant goe.H on : 

* After this wise have I now conferred on thee the Itofuf^ea. 
Henceforth, tho Talliugata [the BiiddhaJ, the Truest, the Per- 
fectly-Knlighteuod is thy Teacher. I'ut no faith in the Tempter, 
nor m any lierclical teachers, hut have respect to the groat 
Benevolence, Deliverance, and Oompsi-ssion that have been 
vouchsafed thee. Now will I recite for thee tho ten grave 
cotiiinandments. They are these : 

1. fusesshA, " thou Shalt not destroy life." 

2. fiichutb, “ „ steal.'* 

3. fujaind, " „ commit fornication or adul- 

tery." 

4. fumbgo, " „ lie.” 

6. fukoshu, " „ sell intoxicating liquors." 

6. fusekkwa, “ „ bac-khitc." 

7. fujisankita,** „ praise self at tho ex]>enHe of 

others.” 

B. fukenhbzai/* „ be grudging of the gifts of 

tho Law'." 

9. fnshin-i, " „ be angry." 

10. /ti/i0sanid6,'* ,, speak evil of the TJirce 

Treasures.” 

These ten grave comrigiiidincnts have been formulated by 
previous Buddhas and handed down by succcHHivo Patriarchs. 
I have now entrusted them to thee. Keep them well in all thy 
existences until thou attain to the Buddhahoixl. [This formula 
may bo repeate<l at. the discretion of the celebrant.] Hentiunl 
beings that fulfil the Commandments of Buddha are plaixid in 
the same rank with Him. He tliat is in the same rank as the 
Perfectlv Enlightened One is truly a Son of Buddha.' 

[Woocien clappers twice, handbell thrice.] 

The priests present noAv chant a stanza known as 
the daihishu. When it is finished, a priest (not 
the one who led the service before) takes up his 
w'ord : 

* After this wise has been sung the daihishu. The merits 
arising therefrom are to ho t.ransferretl N. [here insert U»e 
kaimyO], newly returned to the elements. We pray that when 
wo place his body in Die coffin the Sainbhoga land may receive 
him.' 

Then all toj^ether : 

‘ All tho Buddhas in tho Ton Directions and in tho Three 
Worlds, all the Honourahlo Bodhisattvaa and Mahusattvos, and 
Mah&prajnap.arainila, tlie land of tho Sainbhoga Kkya.' 

'The .same pric.st continues : 

‘If we meditate deeply on these things, lol birth and death 
succeoil each other as heat follows col<l. They come like tho 
lightning flashing over tlie deep sky, their going is like the 
cessation of W'aves on tho great se.a. Tho newly ileceased 
N, has this day suddenly como to the ond of his life, by reason 
of the exhaustion of all seeds of oxistenec. Ho understands 
that all uouiDosite oliJoi-Ui must he disMolvcd, and is convinced 
that the extinction (of the seeds of existi-nce) is bliss. Tlie holy 
congregation hero assembled will respectfully recite the names 
of the saints. May the blessings resulting from that recitation 
serve to adorn the road leading to Nlrvfiya. 

Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy Dhttrmaka3'a. 

Rochana, the Buddha of tho Perfect Hamhhogakaya. 

S.'tkj’amuril, tlie Buddha, whose Nlmiaijiakriya Incarnations 

are hundreds uix>n hundrerls of millions. 

Honourable Maitreya Buddha, for whose coining we wait. 

All Buddlios in the Ten Quarters and the Three Worlds. 

Mahkyana-iSaddharmajmvilarika Butra (personified). 

Maharya Maft]u4ri Boohlsaliva. 
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Mahay&tia Hanmiita>)ha<lra nodhlsattva. 

Maliakariiipika Avulukitc^vara Boilhiduttva. 

Honourable Bo<lbiti:itt\ ua and Maliaaattvas. 

Mali&pralnaparainita.' 

{Here billowa the eharirairnon, or stariui for worshipping the 
relics of Riiddiia.) 

One priest alone ; 

‘ After this wise the Names of the Holy Ones have been 
rwiteil, and the *Sutru liiis been cbanUKl. The merits arising 
therefrom will bo l-ransferred to tho newly-deceased N. to 
a<iorn the Sambhoga land, with the prayer that the soul may 
travel beyond the cf)nMe< ratod Iwrder (of personiflod existeneeX 
tiiat its karnia may be exhausted, that a superior lotus dower 
may open for it, and that the Buddha may give it a prediction 
for life. Oiioe more the Holy Assemblage Is invited to chant/ 
All present : 

* All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and tho Three Worlds, 
all the Bodhisattvos, Mah&sattvos, and MahApraJhaparamita.' 
Tlien tho indoshi : 

* Wu are now about to lift the sacred coflln, and to celebrate 
imposing obHe<iuieH. Tlie assembly is implored to recite the 
great names of saints, and to assist the soul of the deceased 
along the road to Nirv4va.' 

This ends tho 'nmkuragyo^ or scrvico in the houso. 
The procession is now formed outside, and, when 
the cotlin has been put on the bier, a start is made 
for tho temple or graveyard. 

(2) The services in the temple, —Whilst the pro 
cession, professedly modelled on the funeral of 
Suddhoduiia (tho father of tlie Thiddha), is making 
its way to tho temple, certain prejuirations have 
been made for its recci»tion. The temple- bell lias 
been set tolling, and goes on until the cort6go 
reaelies tho front gates. In the court-yard four 
Bimill torii (‘gates’) of wood have been erected 
facing E., S., W., and N. On each is Buspeiuled a 
tablet with an inscriiition : (1) lUmhimmon^ the 
gate of religious awakening ; (2) Shugyomont tlie 
gate of religious practices ; (3) Bodairnon^ the gate 
of Bodhi ; and (4) NcJi/imrnon, the gate of Nirvana. 
They are symbolical of the various ways that lead 
to Eternal T/ifo, and the cuthu is carried three 
times round to them all to show that, in the 
opinion of the Zen, all four are necessary. The 
ceremony may be held either in the main hall of 
the tcm[)lo or in an open court-yard. 

While the procession is making its round of the 
four toriit some of tlio priests slip into tho temple 
or hall, and begin tho recital of certain dharanl 
( * secret formula) ’). These are supfiosed to bo very 
efKcaiuoiis, even by the Zen sect, which originated 
in a iirotest against the magic fonuulo) that were 
so rife in the China of the 6th cent. A. D. Gradually 
the assembler take their seats ; when all are scate<l 
and the music and chanting have come to an end, 
the indoshi recites the tnad, or ‘guiding words,’ 
for the benotit of the soul of the deceased. Then 
another priest says ; 

'This day the newly -deceased N., having exhausted all the 
causes of life (8kr. pratyaya), has entered Nlrv&ya, and is now 
to be buried according to the Law. Ills phenomenal body, the 
body that endures for a hundred years, will be buried ; the real 
Self will be sent to tread the lone path that leads to Nirvana. 
Tho holy assembly (of monks) is therefore prayeil to assist the 
soul that is being enlightened, and to recite.’ 

Here all tho priests present take up their cue and 
recite : 

*yairochana, the Buddha of the Holy Dharinak&ya,' eto., m 
above. 

'Phe priest resumes : 

' After this wise have the holy Names been praisuil, and the 
soul that is being enlightened has l>eca help^i. lict us pray 
that the mirror of Wisdom may shed its brightness on him, 
that tho wind of Trut h may waft on him its si)lendours. In 
the garden of flodhi pinflnito knowledge’) may the flowers of 
Enlightunnicnt and Wisdom bloom, and on the sea of reality 
may tho waves roll free from every sUin. We oflfer three cups 
of tea, we offer incense to accompany him along the solitary, 
clouded ]mth, and we worship the assemblage of the saints.’ 
Here the congregation recites the Jiyogonshu; 
then the jiriest alone ; 

*AfU?r this wise have tho names of tho Holy Ones heen 
rhante<l and tho Siilra been recited. Tho merits accruing 
from thin w.t of worship are to ho transferred (eifco) to tho nuwly- 
deceastMl N,, at tho lime of his iiiicnnent, to adorn the Sain- 
bhoga land.' 

Chorus of attendant priests: 

‘All the Buddhas in the 'ren Quarters,’ eta, as above. 
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Small bells, drums, and cymbals are beaten in 
chorus three times, and the coflin is taken away 
for cremation or [andj interment. 

No special ceretnoriies are observed in cremation. 
When the body (or the ashe.s, as the case may^ be) 
comes to the place of interment, it is lowered into 
its grave l>y tne nearest kinsman. All the banners 
are placed on the coifin-lid, and the relatives each 
take a handful or spadeful of earth, whicli they 
throw iff to tlie grave. The grave is then filled up. 

2. Ceremonies of the Shingon. — We now come 
to a sect whoso ceremonias it is mo.st difficult to 
describe, for tho reason that a great deal is done 
by dumb show, tho so-called mudrd^ * signs of the 
hand,* being matters of prime importance in these 
ceremonies. Great stress also is laid on the recital 
of mystic formulie in debased Sanskrit, which it is 
not always easy to understand. Some of these 
formuho are secret, and may not bo revealed to 
the general public. [For all these the student is 
referred to vol. viii. of the Annales du Musts 
Guirnct.^ The Shingon sect is in many ways the 
most interesting of all the Buddhist sects in Japan ; 
for not only has it lieen the great inspirer of 
Japanese art, but it ha.4 certain most striking 
resemblaiicos lx>ih to Alexandrian Gnosticisiii and 
to the .Jewish Kabbala. These will be duly pointed 
out as they occur. 

(1) Ceremonies in the house.^ — A temporary place 
of worship having been arranged, when the service 
is about to coninicnce, the officiant, also called 
indoshiy goes before the coffin with the long-handleii 
incenso-burncr in his hand, and makes a bow. 
Then he takes his seat on the raihan (‘exalted 
seat of worship’), rub.4 his hands with dzukb 
(‘liouid incense’), and spends some moments in 
metlitation, the subjects of which are supposed to 
be the ‘ three secrets’ (t.c. the secret dhararitf the 
secret manual acts, and tho secret teachings which 
have heen committed to him) ; tho ‘ way of jiiirify- 
iiig tho three deeds,’ i.e, of b<.>dy, mouth, and heart ; 
tho ‘three sections,’ i.e. tho world of Buddhas, tho 
world of the Lotus, and the Diamond World ; and 
the ‘putting on of spiritual armour,’ All these 
meditations are exhibited by tho corresponding 
formula) anil manual acts. This soebion is closea 
by a meditation on the scented water, which is 
called the kajikosui,^ ‘scented water signifying 
the accMtance by the believer of the great mercy 
of tho Tathagata projected over tho hearts of his 
creatures’ (so explained in Sokushmjobutsugi). 
This proiluces an ell’ectual union of the worship- 
per’s heart with that of the Buddha. 

Tho celebrant now proceeds to tho invocation of 
the Buddhas. Commencing with a manual act 
(‘diamond- joining- hands’), which .sigiiiiies tho 
raising of the thoughts towards hodhi, accom- 
panied by a dhCiraTf^ of the same import, he pro- 
cecils by a scries of gestures and formula), which 
it is not necessary to give here, to invoke tho Uni- 
verse* and tho Atoms.* From the invocation of 

1 Tho Shiiieon houBo-uereuionieii are performiKi liofore a atnall 
teiu}>nrary altar, on which stand tlie images of tho thirteen 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, supposed to take charge of the 
soul of the dead for several years after death. These thirteen 
Buddhas, who are clearly not particularly connected with 
primitive Buddhism, appear to correspond with the dSons of 
the thirteen realms of tlie dead, through which, t.g., in the 
hook Pistis Sophia, the Gnostics supposed the souls of the dead 
to pass in Hades. The thirteen Buddhas are not peculiar to 
the Shingon, though this sect lays more stress on them than 
does any of the others. See nol« on the subject in the present 
writer’s Shinran and his Work (Tokyo, 1910), Appendix iii., 
and also The Faith of Half J avan. 

SThe kaiikdiui is also used in the ahhi^eka, or baptismal 
rites (Jap. hwanjS), of both Shingon and Tendai. It corresponds 
to the opobalttamum mentioned by Iren»us as used in tho bap- 
tisms of the Marcosian hereticis. 

B The dhtlrani is Om^aammaya iotoban, a debased Sanskrit 
which we have not been able to understand. The manual act 
is called a meditation on Samantabhadra. 

* Here the dhdray^i refers to the five extenor elements ; it is 
Om Abiraunken, ‘earth, water, fire, wind, void.* This name 
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tho Universe impersonal lio passes to tliat of the 
Universe personal, to the Five Buddhas, ^ U) Ami- 
tahlia, the fjivcr of immortality,® and to Aniitfibha 
with his attendants Avalokitesvara and Malias- 
tliftiiiapnlpta, that they will come to the funeral 
ceremony and invite the deceased to enter the hliss 
of Parauise. After each of these invocations, the 
kotuydshinpun* or invocation of the Five Dhyitni- 
budcllnis, 18 chanted three times. Tiien, coming 
lower in the scale of dignity, we have the invoca- 
tion of Ksitigarbha, the sixfold protecting angel 
of the dead (Itoku Jizd)y and that of Fuao myd-6 
(A€lidraviclydrdja)?i\\i\ the other ^v^.Q.\,'vidydrdjas — 
Mahatejas, Vajrayak^a, Kundali, and Tribliava- 
vijaya. The mantra of K^itigarl>ha is Kakakabi 
mmayci ahiraunken sowaka ; that of h'ud5-my6-6, 
which is chanted three times, is Nonmku sdmarula 
bdsarada sendam mdkara sJidtei soioatayn iintaratd 
Jeamman. (The meaning of these Sanslcrit formula) 
is now wholly lost. ) 

We now get three mudrUs^ representing the 
‘preaching’ of Yairochana of the three kdytvt — 
the Dharniakaya [Namu A)y tho Sambhogakaya 
{Namn Varn)y and the Nirmanakaya (Namu Un). 
The three syllahloa A-vam-un (possibly Skr. mh 
“a 4- « -f m) represent the * Trinity ’ of Vairochana. 
Then the stTwa is figuratively opened and shut — 
an evident allusion to the Saduharmaptindarika 
SQtra ; next, a mudra (or manual gesture) ligiiriiig 
the abhi^cka of Fud0-my0*0 (see above), with Namu 
bam repeated thrice; next, three representing re- 
spectively tho Dharniakaya, Sambhogakaya, and 
N irnianaKaya (possibly of Fiido-myo-6), with 7iian- 
tras respectively — Anbanrankan J^enyAhiraunkeuy 
and Arahashano. But Fudd, like Ksitigarbha, is 
sixfold in his operations in tho six spheres of s<*ii- 
tient existence, and we consequently nave a suitable 
gesture, imparted to Kobo Daishi by his Chinese 
tutor Keikwa, for which the mantra is A biraun ken, 
together witli a secret formula which may not bo 
written down, but which may be attained by means 
of a proper ‘meditation on the Fire.’ 

Thus, the whole celestial hierarchy of the Shingon 
having been invoked, it remains only to procure for 
the deceased, on whose behalf all these celestials 
have been summoned, a suitable understanding of 
what it all means. This is eftected by means of 
four more sots of manual acts and mantras, signi- 
fying respectively the attainment of tho perfect 
knowledge of nlpadharnm (‘ objects having form ’), 
of chittadhartiia (‘ objects conceivable, but witlioiit 
form ’), of rupadharnia and chittadhanna together, 
which are not two, but one ; and, finally, a meili- 
tation on the dharmadJuitu (‘universe’), for which 
the dfidrani is Om Maitrcya Svdhd. [The Shingon 
are firm believers in Maltreya, more so than any 
other of the Buddhist sects. It is their conviction 
that tho body of Kob5 Daishi, which never decays, 
is awaiting tne advent of Maitreya in his tomb at 
Koya San, and Shingoniats often send tho bones of 
their dead, after cremation, to KOya San, .so as to 
bo near to KobO at the rosurroction, which will 
take place when Maitreya makes his appear- 
ance.] 

Tho officiant now prostrates himself three times 

appears often as Amfmviramkakau and as A-ba-ra-ka-kia. It 
is almost certainly tho UnoHtic a cuiiclusluii in which 

we arc strengthened by tho (act that tho Qiiostic Caulacau also 
woms to appear in the mtulrd. See above, p. 489^, n. 1. 

1 In this place the five Dhyanibuddhas aro Aniogha, Yafro- 
chana, Mahamudra, Mayipodma, and JaiapravarU— a very 
unusual enumeration. The more usual one is given below. 
We believe these to represent the five Hhyanibuddhas of the 
Vajradh&tu (‘ Diamond World,* t.«. worltl of Ideas), tho others 
the corresponding set of the uarhkadkdtu (‘ Womb World,’ i.e. 
world of birth, <leath, concrete existence). 

a Tho Shingon form of AmiUbha is Amptabha. 

»In Shinran and hit Wuik the present writer has shown 
that the word kOmyd seems always to have Manichaian usso- 
oiations and connexions. It is quite possible that Ibis mantru 
may have them too. 
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before tho assembled deities, offers incense, strikes 
the bell three times, and n;citos a sort of creed ; 

*Witli deep respect for all the Huddhas here assembled, I 
lake niy refuge in Buddha. May all creatures follow my ex- 
utuple ! I take my refuge in Dharnia. May all creatures 
follow my example I I take my refuge in the Sai'igha. May 
all creatures follow my exanqtle 1 The exc-ellent physical body 
of the Tathaguta is without a iiarallel. Tho form of the Tatlia- 
guLa is inexiuiustible, and all the dharinas (Jap. issaihO - ‘all 
matter ’) are ix-rmanunt. With deeiiest roverenco I address the 
neat Yairocliana, tho Tathagata, the Master of Shingon Bud- 
uhism, and all the venerable ones and saints of the two assem- 
blies (i.e. the Vajradhatu and Garbhodhatu) ; and especially 
Amlt&bha, the muster ami teacher of the Land of Bliss, tho 
Merciful Maitreya, for whose coming we wait ; the holy Ilenjo 
KongA (t.s. Kobo I)ai.shi), who sits cross-legged in deep luedita- 
Won ; all the great Aebaryas, the transmitlers of religious light 
in the three countries flndia, China, Japan), and also in all ilm 
lands illuminated by the eye of Buddlia, and pitied by tho 
Three Gems. 

If we meditate deeply thereon, the imxinlight of “ Opiwr- 
lunity-which-ls-born-\vhen-the-dcsire-t lu’rJM)f.an8eth ” {Khtvai 
ki okoreba tunnwachi shnzu) shines in the sky of the tramiuil 
spiritual Nature. The colour of tho flower of “ The-Causo-that- 
being-exhausted-presenUy-diKappeareth ” blooms In the Garden 
of unbounded Adornuienc. 

Appearance is as non-appearance. 

Disappearance is os non disappearance. 

Both appearance and disappearance aro unattainable. 

They <uiinnot be named. 

The detu'ased N., his causes of life having been exhausteil, 
has gone to another w'orld. He has left his body in Jumbud- 
vipa.l and has entered tho intermediate state (Skr. antaru- 
bhava, Jap. chu,-ti). Therefore now, in acx:!Qrdaiice with the 
testament of the Sakyan king, who was endowed wiMi tho ten 
merits (juzen\ we will with tears culebrato the ceremr>nie8 of 
funeral-rites and cremation. Having adorned the Sacred Altar 
upon which tlie Tathagata will descend in answer to our prayers, 
wo will pray for tho favourable acceptance of his soul by tho 
Yenerabie Ones, and for its deliverance. We will kindle the 
pure lire, which passes through all the six elements {rokudai 
viu-e), and so cremate the bmly which from the Ix'gtnning has 
had no true phenomenal appearance (Amirai/Ms/ut). Wc pray 
that all the Buddhas may certify for him, that all Uie Saints 
may pray for him, and that they may receive him to a lotus- 
stand of superior dignity. May the living and lawful king of 
reason and wisdom (Vairochana l?l Amitabha l?J) endow him wit Ji 
the highest Duddbaliood 1 . . . And may all sentient beings in 
the Dharinodbatu bo equally benefited ! . . . I sp(‘ak this with 
all rospcct.* 

This ends that portion of tiio service which is known 
SLS hybhakne, ‘tho expression of belief.’ Next fol- 
lows the singing or chanting of tho J unbun shingyo, 
i.e, tho Mahiijirajnaparainitahrdnya Sutra, for the 
purpose of giving pleasure to the {ussenibled spirits, 
in order that they may make their appearance ufion 
the altar. After tliis a priest says : 

* In the yard where funeral serviceH are being conducted (for 
a cleociisuil person), it is generally the ease Oiat his siim all 
perish, and that his merits rise heavenwards. This is the time 
of his asconsion to the land of I Miss, and wo may consequenUy 
ex|)ect that Yama tho lawful king, and the tlvo infernal oflieers 
of the other realms of existence, v\ill make their appearance. 
We pray, therefore, to the thirteen great Buddhas, to the 
infernal oflieers, and to all their retainers and followers, that 
they may aid tiiis man to lay aside his karma, and attain 
Bupremo Enlightenment.* 

vhortu. ' Hail, MahApraJfl&pilramita Sutra I * (one bell). 

'That the departed soul may ascend to tho secretly adorned 
sphere of flowers (mitsugonkezo), wo invoke*— 

Ch. ' The Name of the great Buddha Yairochana * (one bell). 
'That he may ascend to the world whose inhabitants hunger 
not, neither thirst (anyO wdo), we invoke 

Ch. ' The Name of Amitahba (one bell) ; 

The Sacred Name of Avalokitedvara * (one hell). 

'That bo may bo re-born in the inner palace of Tiihitaloku, we 
invoke * — 

Ch. 'The Name of tho Buddha Maitreya (ojie bcll> ; 

Tho Names of all the S.'iints in its inner ami outer 
palaces* (ono bell). 

* That the Buddha-fleld may be accessible at all times to all wlio 
desire it, we invoke ' — 

Ch. ‘The Throe Holy Treasures’ (one bell). 

•That all sentient IteJngs in the Dharnmilhatn may be benefited 
equally Gvith him whose obsequies w« celeliruU;), we invoke ’ — 

Ch, ‘ The Nuiiiu of Avalokitc^vara (one bell) ; 

Tlic Name of Yajrapagi * (one bell). 

[Here the oillciant lays down his censer and takes up his nyoA, 
or inoGC.] 

Namo (‘ homage ’). 

'KimyO ohOrtn Mujbshugwan. 

ShOrni ind6 ujogokuraku. 


1 It is a oommon Action amongst Japaiiose Bmldbists that 
Jainbudvipa, which is, of (bourse, Hindustan, comprises (ihina 
and Japan as well. It is in Jaiiaiiese pronounced Nan-embudai. 
In Nichiren Sect books it is Ichi-ombudai, which cornea nearer 
to the Bound of Jainbudvipa. 
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Hall 1 Buclilhaa and KfMlhiHattvns, whom I worship with bowed 
head and ])otent invocations 1 May this holy soul t>o led to, and 
bo re-born in, the latul of Bliss ! 

It is by the adornment and honoiiriii); of the Altar of the 
Teaching of Supernatural iVnvcr that Supremo Buddhahood 
may be ohtulncfl os In a mornnit. It is by the nroclantation of 
the teaching that the material body is identical with Buddha,! 
that the Buddhas will themselves develop enlightenment in tho 
doctrine that phenomenon is itself reality.' 

Next follows an eko (‘prayer of transference*). 
The officiant lays down his wyo-t, and resumes his 
censer. (One bell.) 

* I respectfully pay homage to tho Three Eternal Treasures, 
and extol the teachings of Buddha, the Tathiigata who has 
realized Nirv&ga and passed beyuttd birth and death. If any 
man will listen to Him with all his heart, that man's soul shall 
bo tilled with unbounded Joy. All composite ^ings are iin- 
permanent ; they are possesseil of tho necessity of growth and 
doi'uy. They spring into existence ; again they perish ; their 
extinction is bliss.’ 

Then the liishukyo (Ihiddhi SQtra) is road, and 
the ceroinonies in tho house are closed. On the 
road from tho house to the temple, the priests 
meditate upon Fudo, and chant his mantra (see 
above), 

(2) Ceremonies in the Near tho entrance 

to every ^ShiIl^on graveyard or temple will be 
found the six images of Kyitigarhha (lioku-Jizd), 
tho friend and protector of the dead. These must 
first ho worshipped, as also the corresponding set 
of six Avalokitc-^varas (Roku-Kwannon). Tlien 
the oilieiant, entering, walks three times round the 
sacred fireplace whieli is found in every Shingon 
temple, with mamial gestures and formulao ropre- 
.Hcnting the five ehnuentary colours, the putting 
on of spiritual armour, the breaking of hell, the 
raising of tho mind to the contemplation of bodhit 
and the meditation on Sainantabhadra {Fuyen), 
the special patron of truth. The last of these 
dtutranl is Om-sammaya satoban^ wliich we have 
mentioned above (p. 490'’). 

All this leads up to w'hat appears t<» be tho 
central portion of this teiiiplo-servico, the cere- 
mony of nhhisek^i (Jap. kwanio^ ‘ besprinkling ’), 
a kind of baptism mystically perforine<i, and 
tran.sfcrrcd by a subsequent eJeo to tho credit of 
the decca.sed.^ The ahniseka is threefold, and is 
followed by an iWn, ‘guiding w'ords,* very much 
tho same as that used in the Zen ceremonies. But 
the Shingon indo^ which is traditionally attri- 
liutod to ivrd)(5 Daislii, is not in writing, neither 
are the dhtranl used in this, the iiio.st sacred part 
of tho service. They arc all handed down orally 
from teacher to dis(;iple, and it is not every 
Shingon priest that knows them. Next follows 
a ujissago from the Dainkhikyo (Mahavairocha- 
naoliiaarnlKMldhi 8utra), also with a secret accom- 
panying mantra : 

' V^itbont leaving thiii physical body, man may attain to the 
Bupcrnatural power of jmkyoUtxi (Skr. Tddhipdaa, ‘ means of 

tfcaining n)agic i»ow'er'’), and, walking freely about in great 
space, may comproheTnl the sci'-rct of the body.' 

Then come : abirannken (five times) ; the mantra 
and gesture of tho eye of Buddha (not committed 
t^) writing) ; a list of the succession of teachers, with 
the kaimyo of tho deceased inserted at the end ; 
separate mantras and gestures for all tho six ele- 
ment-s comi^sing tho * enlarged Abraxas ’ * — earth, 
water, fire, w ind, emptiness, consciousness ; the 

1 It Ih an esMcntial feature in Shingon toaching that all 
material objectM— atonee, iroca, the human b<xly, et<i. — partake 
of the Buddha nature. 

If the present writer is right in hia conjecture that Abara- 
kakut or A biraunken connocta Jap. Shingon with Alexandrian 
Onoaticisin, wc may also l)e jnalifled in aupposing that the 
ahhifpka thus adminislercd in the Shingon funeral ritee 
thrown much light oti the * baptizing for the dead ' mentioned 
by St. Paul (I Co 15-*’-'). 

*The fivelold scale of elements ia represented by A-fta-ro- 
K^ kia. When a sixth element, Alaya (' couscionsnoas '), i-s 
otlded, the word bucontea A barakakia un, Tho addition 
of this sixth element is Buinetimea, though without gr>od 
authority, ullrihut ed to a priest named Ityiigyd Hoshi, about 
tills to rest on a misinterpretation of 
the llbjoki, ‘ Ilislory of the Hojb Uegeuts.' Bee Jlomaii tor 
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fujumoUi * address,* dc.scribing the deeds, char- 
acter, etc., of tlio deceased ; tho repetition of 
several mantras and hymns ; another formula of 
ekd, transferring all tho merit thus accumulated 
to tlie credit of the deceased ; the dedication 
(figuratively) of tho staff that is to accompany 
the deceased on his journey through the valley of 
tiie shadow of death ; a number of prayers never 
committed to wTiting ; and a similar manual ges- 
ture on tho ‘ mo.st secret Nature.’ Tliis brings the 
service to a <j1oso. 

3. Ceremonies of the Tendai.— The Tendai has 
always been a sect with strongly developed Eras- 
tian tondencic.M. In the days of its initiation in 
China, it was tho ally of the Siii and Tang 
Governments in their cH'orts to control the hetero- 
geneous ma.ss of teaching calling itself Buddhist, 
w'hich was flooding China in the 6th cent. A. I). 
Introduced into Japan about A.D. 800, it served 
the same ends. And, when Tyeyasu had brought 
peace to Japan in the 16th cent., the Tendai 
played a considerable part in the spiritual policing 
of tho country which was carried on durinf' 
the whole of the Tokugawa pcrioil. Tho Tendai 
rites which wo are about to describe w’ere those 
observed at the obsequies of Viscount Takamatsu 
(August 1904). 

(1) Ceremonies in the house : the otoyi, or ‘ wake.* 
— The ceremonies begin with the adoration of the 
Three Precious Things. Tho celebrant {indoshi) 
thus begins : 

*I take my refuge In Biidilha. May all ei.Titient bclngn com- 
prehend the great Path, and raiee their thoughts towanle the 
Hupreme Object I 

I take my refuge In the Law. May all Renllent beings (follow 
my example, and), plunging deep into tho Tre.-isure I louse of 
the Scriptures,! acquire knowledge as vast as the sea ! 

I take my refuge in the Order. May all sentient beings 
(following my example) attain to positions of rule in the great 
assembly I ' 

Then follows wdiat is called the instructive stanza, 
as taugjit by the previous Buddhas, the predeces- 
sors of 8akyainuni : 

‘It is our prayer that all Hcntlent beings may refrain from 
the (xminais-sion of sin, that they may do good, and purify their 
own mimis. This is the teaching of all tho Buddhas. We 
worshi]) the assemblage of the Saints.' 

The Stanza of Evening ; 

‘Hearken to Ute Stanza of Iinpermanuiicy under the simili- 
tude of evening. When this little day is over, our lives will 
end and we shall disappear. Wc are here like llsh in a shallow 
(basin of) water. O ye Bhikpus, is there anything in tho world 
that is pleasurable? Exert yourselves with diligence, and lose 
no time In saving yourselves from tho Are. MediUic on the 
iinpennancncy of material objects which are empty as the void, 
be diligent, be not slothful.' 

The Stanza of Tmpcrmanency : 

• All coni])OHite things are impennanent, for they are liable 
to growth and dccjiy. They spring up into exiHtcuce, and 
{lerish. Their extinction ia bliss. The Lord Buddha has 
realized Nirvaya and banished for ever birth and death. He 
that wills to listen to this tcae-hing with his whole heart shall 
gain immi‘a8ural)le liappiness.' 

Tlie Six ‘ Fors ’ ; 

‘For all heliyvcrs2 In the Ten (Quarters, let us meditate on 
the Talh!igat.a Sakyamuni. (One bell.) 

For Ilia Majesty our Emperor, let us meditate on Yakushi 
Ruriku Nyorai.5* (One bell.) 

For the four “benefactions"* in Die Three Worlds, let us 
meditate on Amitabha Nyorai. (One bell.) 

For our Great Teacher, Dengyo I)aisl)i,<> and all the Venerable 


! The Tendai is one of those sects which profess to bose their 
tenets on the whole vast Canon of the Mahayana. 

* The Jan. word is danna (Skr. ddnam, ‘ generosity ’). Giving 
is the first duty of a layman. Tlie word has come to mean 
* householder,’ ‘ layman,’ and ia commonly used hy servants, 
etc., in addressing their master. 

3 Sec above, for the connexion of Tendai with the State. 
Yakushi (nhalshajyaguni) Is tho master of nmliclnos. who 
went about healing sickness and had twelve disciples. Ho was 
a very favourite god during the Nara pericxl. 

* Tho shi~on represent the gratitude wo owe for tho benefw;- 
tions w« receive from (1) our parents, (2) our rulers and tho 
State, (3) sentient creatures in general, and (4) the Three 
I'rocious Things of religion. 

CDengyO Daishi, founder of Uie Japanese Tendai, A.D. 
767-822. 
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Ones, let us lueditAto on the Sad(lharniapui;4}arika Hutra. (One 
boll.) 

Fur all the let us me<liluto on the Maliaprajnriiiarainita 
Sutra. (Otic bell.) 

For all Sentient in the Dhunnadhatii, let iia ineditato 

on the Dodhisattva ManJUKri.' (One bell.) 

The l<’our Hevorentiul lnviliitions : 

‘There ia delijfht in the aeatterin^r of Uowits (fiiH). 

We reverentially invite all the Tatlififfutaa in the TonQuarUira 
to alight on thirt aacnnl altar. There is dcliKbt, etc. 

We reverentially invite Sakyamuni the Tathfijfata to alight 
on the sacred altar. There is, el<!. 

We reverentially invite Ainitribha tho Tathagata, eto. There 
Is, etc. 

Wo reverentially invito Avalukiteiivara, Mahasthrutiapriliita 
(Kwannon and Seishi) and all other Bodhisatlvtui, ebJ. xiiere is 
delight in the scatttiring of flowers.' 

Namu Ami da Bubtu, Amida hutsxi, Amida fmtau. 

The reading of tho Sakha oat ivy nha (Amida 

Kyfi). 

Namu Amida liutsu, Amida butsii, Amida buisu. 

JVaycr of Transference {eko) : 

* All tho beneAta arising from the invocations wo have just 
niafle, wo transfer to the Ti<jrd Ainitabha in tho Land of nliss. 
May wo be graciously acr.‘.eptcd in the great sea of llis Vow, 
may our karma bo destroyed, and may we roalizo mmddhi 
(‘ Buiternatural Iraixiuillity') 1 May the Devos and deities of 
tho sky nn<l the eartn experience an increase of their dignities, 
and may the god8(Shinto)asBcmhIed in this place take pleasure 
in what we do I May the Great Teachers who have passed 
away accomplish Perfect Enlightenment, and may all souls, 
nobfo and mean,^ attain to Buddhosliip I May Jikaku, our 
great Teacher,* experience ever-increasing happiness, and may 
our benefiy- tors during the last seven generations be re-horn in 
the Land of Bliss I May the venerablo soul that has now jiussed 
away bo rc-borti in the Tiand of BIiH.s and attain to Buddha- 
hood, seated on a lotus-seat of high degree I May the (lourt of 
our Wise Emperor be preserved from harm, and may the reign 
of Ilia Majesty bu long drawn out. May tho country be peace- 
ful, and may religion prosper 1 May the laymen in the Ten 
t^uartcra be free from evil and sorrow, and may the fraternity 
of monks who invoke tho names of the Buddhoa aci'omplish 
perfection 1 When they come to tho end of their lives, may 
they not miss the aacent to the r4an(l of Bliss, and may they 
meet Ainitabha and his attendant hosts face to fmel May 
their desire for bodhi (“ supreme knowledge ") never fail them, 
and may they bo tlie leaders of all sentient beings in the Three 
Worlds ami in Dharnuulhatu 1 Ami may they all, partaking, as 
they do, of the same spiritual nature, alike attain to bodhi i * 
The pos(--n/'d hyniri : 

'May we, living in this world, bo as though we lived in the 
heavens, like the lotus Untarnished by tho water! Prostrat^i 
on the ground, w'o worship the Pre-eminent One, with hearts 
purer than the lotus.* 

Adoration of tho Three Frodous Things. 

The Instructive Stanzas preached hy tho Seven 
PrcvioiLs ihiddhas. 

The ConfesMion of Sins ! 


‘ May the three obstacles (passion, karma, and the secondary 
results of karma, Jan. kbskb) ho remove<i absolutely and uni- 
versally for the iMnefit of the four benefactors (note 4 ulxiveX 
and for beings in all spheres of existence and throughout the 
dharmadhatu. For their sakes, wo repent of all our sins, from 
the bottom of our hearts, in tho preseneo of all the Buddhas 
in the Ten <iuartera.’ 

Gonenmoii, or incditation on tlu) Fivo (Jafes of 
praising Amida, by which inen enter into tlie Viire 
Land. Tiiese aro all taken from Vasubandhu’s 
treatise on the Pure Land {Jodoron). T’hey arc ; 
(1) {* tho Gate of Worship’); {‘2) Snn- 

tavivimn (‘ tlie Gate of Praise’); (3) Sagwanmon 
(‘the Gate of Prayer’); (4) KwansaLsurnoa (‘the 
Gate of Observance’) ; and (fi) Ekmnon (* the Gate 
of Transference’). Tho following is an abbrevi- 
ated form of the Gonenmon^ as recited at a Tendai 
funeral : 


* With m 3 ’^ head touching the ground I adore Amit.1blia the 
Sage, the noblest of two-fonled beings, w'hum gods and men 

4 i.e. the Shinto deities of Japan, adopted into tliu Buddhist 
pantheon. 

3 Similar forms will bo found in the Be<'ls of Judo and 
Shinshu, whiidi, originating in the Tendai, developed the 
doctrine of Amida. In the Nichiren, which reiectH Amida, 
they aro not found. The Zen ilerivcd neither iloctrines nor 
ritual from Timdal, nor di<l tlie Shlngon. 

It was from this that Oenshin (a.d. 042-1017), the first 
Japanese Patriarch of the Shinshu, derived his tem hing aliout 
the twofold I’aradise, Kwodo, in whi*‘h the sins of the * moan ’ 
souls are jiurged, and llodd, in which nolile ami moan alike 
attain to Perfection. This is brought out in Shinran’s poem 
ShOshinge. 

* Jikaku, the second Patriarch of the Tendai (a.o. 794-804X 


delight to honour, who dwells in tho ehoico Paradise of case 
and bliH.s, surrounded hy an innumeriible host «if tlie Sons of 
Buddliu. The pure golden bcKiy of tho Buildha is like the king 
of Mountains, and his footsteps, when he walkctli in trun- 
<|uillit.v, are like those of the stnl-trf*a<iing ele|ili.'int. llis eves 
arc us pure u'l the lotus. 1, therefore, wilb my bead toncliiiig 
the griiiiiid, adore the venerulilo Ainitabha. Ills face, good, 
round, mill pure, is as tliat of the moon at her full, lli.s 
mujuMlii; brilliam y is tis I hut of thousands of suns and moons, 
llis voire is iis inigldy us that of the celestiul drum lt>liunder| 
and tiH soft us llie \oiro of tho Ivuriohinga bird. Therefore I, 
placing my head on tlm ground, adore tlie veneralile Ami- 
Ubha. ... 

Thus T worship the Buddhu and praise his merits. May tlie 
dfiarmadhtiln be adorned (with many virtues)! May sentient 
beings, arriving at Uie term of their lives, go to tho Western 
Land, uiid, meeting with Amituhhu, may they ucemnplish 
Budilhabood ! May sentient beings go and be re-born in tho 
Paradise of Bliss 1 May they go und meet with Ainltubha, Uie 
Venerable One I ' 

Next follow the hurniiig of incense ami the pvt'- 
scntatioii of oblations (cakes, lea, hot water 
swecionetl W'ith Hngar, beileil riee). I'lie chief 
mourner, tho family, and relatives oiler imuuise. 
Then are read passages from the Saddharnia- 
puiidarika Sutra, ilhisLrating the various ‘gates* 
of tiio Gonenmoa^ and thus the otugi ceremony 
(which is supposed to take place on (he day of 
death) is brought to a clo.se. 

( 2 ) Cvrcmonies in the /nmsr : thr first jxtrt of the 
aiiuu I funeral. — This is comiiieled liy i\wtf ukudnshi 
(‘second celebrant’), with a clioir of si.v as.sislants, 
the first celebrant [dushi) awaiting the eorti'ge at 
the temnle. 

The lomr Invitations (as in tiio vtngi). 

Stanza of • 

'All Um* evil karma,* etc. (soc above, ' (.'cri’inimies of tho 
Zcri,’ p. 4.'>l>'')- 

The three Refuges : 

' Hail be to, and I tako refugo in, Biidrilm. 

„ ,, Dharma. 

II , 11 •Sui'igba. 

I tako rofuge in Hukyumuni, tihicf uf two-footed bcings.l 
„ „ Dbunua, chief of lusUcss tilings. 

„ „ Sni'igha, noblest of congregations. 

I have finished taking refugo in Buddha. 

„ ,, Dharm.'i. 

„ ,, Wa/igba.' 

The General Vows [.nlguuin ) : 

'Sentient beings are nuinberlessi. May I make them all 
traverse tho sea of Haihsdra inetempsycho.siH ”) ! 

Evil })Ussions aro ondless. May 1 help sentient beings to 
destroy them 1 

The gat es of the I.aw (Scriptures) are infinite. Muy I causu 
sentient beings to understand them 1 

Supreme Biiddhahootl is ineffable. May I make sentient 
beings attain to it ! ’ 

Uyohnka (see under ‘Shingon,’ above, p. 491*’). 

Chanting of a Sutra ; cither the Siikliavativyiilia 
or the Sad(iharinapundarlka. 

Post-f/»d liyinii (as in the ofttgi above). 

lluriiing of incense and ollering of oblations (a.s 
above). 

Cbi<if mourner, fanrily, and relatives burn 
incense. 

The Invocation of tho Riiddlias in the Ten 
(Quarters. 

' llttil to tho Buddhas in the Ten Quarters. 

,, Db.'irma ,, „ 

Sangha „ ,, 

Hall to Sakyamuni BuddbaB. 

Iluil to tl)o ibiddha I’rabbuturatiia (iiM nliomd in Suddb.). 

H.ail to Sak^'ainuni, whoso bofly is diiided into Uio Ten 
Directions. 

Hail to the Saildharmapuinjlarika Sfitra, 

,, Munjii^ri the Bddhi.Kuttva (Moujn). 

,, HamanUibhndra the Bodlii.H.'ittva (Fngon).* 

Thi.s entla the ceremonies in the hou.^e. 

(3) 'i he cere monies in tho tcmjdr. On arrival at 
the Uunple, the bell is tolhsl, and the cboir of 
clergy taae tbeir seats, followed by tho eelebrant 

1 The Tendai very generally identify 6akyatniini with 
AmilAhha. Hence the a))pUcatioti of the same epithet ki Imth. 
In the Shirvfhu, which derives much of its terminology from 
Tendai, this Identifleation is known as ni-ftondtchi (‘ the Iden- 
tity of the two Blessed Ones'). 
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and hiB asBintant. The choir recite, in debased 
Sanskrit, Uie fourfold hymn of Wisdom ; 

* Om basaraBatAba shifryaraka. 
baaaraaratanauiadotaran. 
ba0araUarun)a((.vu)(aiiai. 
baaarakaruinakaro bava.’i 

The celebrant now goes up to tlie High Altar, 
and there makes a mudra (* manual gesture*) 
known as kOmyogu.^ 

An introit is sung, the *IIymn of taking the 
seat.* 

Indo, ‘guiding words,* sjjokon by the celebrant. 

The praise of the shakHjo^ ‘ pilgiim’s staff* ; 

‘ I take a staff in my hand (do«*8 so). May all iwritlefit bein^cs 
follow my example I ' 

The whole choir say with the celebrant : 

‘ I give a feast of charity, and, showing the true Way, make 
offeritigs to the Three Precious Things (bu). With a pure mind 
I make offerings to the Three Prttnous Tilings {hug. Striving 
to raise a pure mind, I make offerings to Uie throe gems 
(shakes the uhakuw twice) ; may all sentient beings follow my 
example 1 May I become the Teacher of Devas and men ; may 
I fill the Heavens with my vows ; may I cause suffering beings 
to traverse the sea of saihiidra, and, guarded by spiritual beings, 
to make offerings to the Three Precious Things 1 May they 
meet with BuddJias and obtain the Buddhahood I (Shakes the 
shakujo twice.) May all sentient beings learn the sacerdotal 
Truth* (afiifUaiyi may they treat their fellow-beings with 
rcHouct and sympathy ; may they learn worldly truth and treat 
their fellow-beings with rcHpect and sympathy ; may they learn 
the doctrine of the One Venlcle,^ and treat their follow-beings 
with reH}.Kjct and sympathy ; may they ruspectfully make offer- 
ings to the Tliree Precious Things— to Buddha, to Dhariiia, to 
Hai’igha — t<o each individually, to all three conjointly (ittai 
sambo). [The thakujo is shaken twice.] May all sentient 
beings practise BiiaparatniU (tho perfection of character), . . . 
L>aiiapkramit& (the perfection of generosity), . . . K^ntipara- 
lulU (the perfeiition of long-suffering), . . . Viryap&ramita 
(the perfection of fortitude), . . . Dhy&nap&raiuiU (the perfec- 
tion of nujditatlonl, . . . PrajD&paramiU ftho perfection of 
wisdom), . . . and may they treat their fellow-beiugs with 
benevulerute and sympathy I [TbesAaAit^d is shaken twice.) 
Buddhas in the past have takon up tho pilgrim's staff an<l havo 
lieoti eolightoned. Buddhas in tho prosont have takon up the 
staff and have been enlightened, Buddhas In the future will 
lake up the staff and lie enlightened. I therefore take up the 
staff and make offerings to the Three Precious Things (bi»).‘ 

The celebrant coiiios down from the High Altar 
and burns inccnH<^ 

Offci’ingfl of tea and hot water with nugar. 

Jd’fting the cofliii off the hier and elo.sing it. 

Tho a.sBiBt,ant (fukudoshi) reads the Funeral 
Oration. 

Chanting of a Scibra. 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives burn in- 
cense. 

General congregation follow their example. 

When all who wi.sli havo burned incense, the 
celebrant and <'boir leave the temple. 

So end tho funeral ceremonies of tho Tendai. 

4. Ceremonies of the JOdo. — Tho Jodo sect, 
founded by Hdnen Shbiiin in a.d. 1174, is an 

1 This in Sanskrit would be somewhat as follows : 

* Oiii vajra Hattva sai'igraha ! 
vajrarattiamaruittaram 1 
vajradhantia gaganab i 
vajrakurmakaro bhava I * 

* Hail I Store of Diamond- Kssc nee ! Diamond-Jewel that liath 
none higher 1 Heaven of the Diamond-Law I Be Uiou working 
tho I Mamond-Karnia ! ' 

* Kompoipi is very possibly a Manicbaian word. It was used 
in the designation of the Manichaiaii temples (of. Lloyd, Shinran 
and huf Workf Appendix L and ii.). 

* There is a aistlnctiou mode in Tendai (also in Shinshu) 
between tho ‘ noble' and the ‘ mean,' just as Manichajans were 
divided into ‘ hearers ' and ‘perfect.’ For the hearers only a 
very simple creed was reouired (Jaji. zokiitaiinnn fcf. Lloyd, 
»;>. eit. n. 100]). A more elaborate form of faitli and life was 
riHiuired from the perfect (shintaiinon), which included assent 
to theological trut.hs. 

* Tho JCklo sects maintain that the One Vehicle is tho one by 
Faith in Amida, also that the Tendai, if true to their own 
doctrinal standanls, are irominitted to this ])nsition. It is 
perhaps worth our while to note as an interesting point that 
Amida is, to Tendai, J6do, and Bhiiishu, pre-eminently the 
Buddha, that the character for Buddha was introduced into 
Uhlna A.i). 04, tliat ii signifles ‘the man with the arrows and 
bow (Kinp. Ming-ti’s Vision ; cf. Rev 0-'), that in tho legend it is 
connected with a ‘ white horse,' and that, divided into its con- 
stituent elements (man, arrows, bow). It represents the first 
three letters of the name of Jesus. 


offshoot of the Tendai, or rather an attempt to call 
back the Tendai to that solo Faith in Amitfibha 
which the Jodo sects maintain to be tho essential 
feature of primitive Maliayftnism. 

(1) Ttte service in tlie lumse (Gongydshiki ). — 
Opening verse of the regular service : 

* May our minds be puriliod as the Inoense-burner I May out 
minds be bright and ch'ar os the fire of Wis<lom I 

Burning the Incense of morality and tranouilliiy, thought by 
thoi^ht, make offerings to tho Buddhas in the Ten Quarters, In 
the Three Worlds.' 

Samhorait or worship of the Three l*reciou8 
Things : 

‘ With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to tho Supreme 
Biiddlias in the Ten Quarters. . . . 

With all our hearts we pay suprome honours to the Supreme 
Dharinos in tho Ten Quarters. . . . 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Suprome 
Safighas in the Ten Quarters. . . .' 

Shihujo^ or fourfold Invitation, ns in the coro- 
monios of the Tendai : (1) all tho Biidilliaa, (2) 
i^kyamuni, (3) Amitahha, (4) Kwannon, Scishi, 
and tho ot her Malmbodhi.sattva.s. 

TamhuLm no f/c, or hymn of praise for all the 
Huddha.s : 

‘The handsome physical bodies of the Tathagatas are un- 
paralleled In the univerHB. They arc incomparable beyond 
conception. Therefore, behold, I worship them. Tho physical 
bodies of the Tathagatas arc inexbaustilile and everlasting, and 
their Wisdom is as their bodies. Dharma.s are irifliiite. There- 
fore I take refuge in them.' 

Uyakusange^ or abridged form of confession : 

* All the evil karinas,* etc., as in the Zen and Tendai. 

Snnkikait or the threefold Taking of Refuge ; 

* 1 take refuge in Buddha . . . Dharma . . . Safigha.’ 

The coroinony of tonsure. While the head of 

the corpse is btjing shaved, tins name of Aiiiitahlin 
is lioing repeated ten time.s. This is known a.s 
Jimeu. Tho number of repetitions shows that 
the shaving occupies only a short time. It is 
merely symbolical. In the Shinshu stutt there is 
a ceremony called Kamisorit ‘ liead-shaving,’ 
roughly corresponding to Cliristian confininition, 
which implies a formal acce[)tance of and admission 
into the sect. Jt is administered by tlie head of 
the sect only, and consists in passing a golden 
razor lightly over the hair of the candidates as 
they kneel before him. The ceremonial shaving 
of (iiie dead is very often notliing more than this. 

Kaikyogty or hymn introductory to tho reading 
of the Scriptures : 

' The Law, which ix pre-eminent, profound, and sought out,i 
can rarely be met with, scarcely once in a thousand kalpas 
l“agf?8 of the world”]. But we have scon and heard, and do 
accept it May we understand the true meaning of the Tathu- 
gula^ teaching I ’ 

Reading of a Sutra — generally a chapter from 
the Amitayurdhyana Sutra, or tho Aparimitayus 
Sutra. Sometimes also the Amitahhatathagata- 
itiuladharanl is read : 

* In accordance with the Original Vow of the Buddha we pray 
that we may hear His Name, and be re-bom in the I.und of Bliss. 
On being re-born in that land, may we all obtain the safe 
position from wliich there is no falling book ! The H4,0(K) doors,* 
each different from the others, were opened as means of 
escape from ignorance, karma, and the results of kanna. A 
sharp sword verily is the name of Amitahha Buddha. Ho Uiat 
shall invoke it but once and meditate thereon,— his sins shall be 
destroyed for over.' 

Hotsugwaninont or the rawing of vows : 

' Humbly we prav that our minds, at tho hour of death, 
may be undistraetod, uneorifused, and in possession of all their 
faculties. With mind and body free from pain and filled with 
joy, in the state of contemplation, and in the presence of the 
Holy Ones (Amitahha and his 5J5 Bodhlsattvas), by tho merits 
of the Buddha’s Vow, may wo have a favourable ru-blrth In the 
Land of Amitahha. 

On being re-born in that land, may we obtain the Sixfold 
Supernatural Power (roku-jin-dzu), which shall enable us to 
asHume visible forms at will and to manifest ourselves in the 
Worlds of tho Ten Quarters for the Halvation of mankind. Tho 
Sky and tho Law are infinite in extent ; our vows are co- 


I Not In the Biblical sense of ‘ sought out of them that have 
pleasure therein.' The allusion is to tho Vow of Amitahha, 
which was framed after a careful survey and examination of all 
the Buddha-fields. 

* i.e. the doctrines of Buddhism. 
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extensive nvith them. With these vows we take refu(;e in 
Amitabha Buddha with our whole hearts. 

Kdmyd hei\^6 
Jippd uka\ 

Nembutm ihujd 
S6uh%{ftuiha, 

Shining upon all the worlds in the Ten Quarters with the 
bright rays issuing from his halo, the Buddha ac<*(^pts the 
beings who coll upon him. He will never abandon Ihetn.' 

Invocation of Ainida’s name. 

Ekd, * transferonce * : 

(1) Special : * May the soul of the newly-deceased N. (kaimyo) 
migrate to the pure fields, and may his karma give up dust- 
like trouble I May he see Buddha, hear the liSW, and rapidly 
reach the pre-eminent way t ' 

(2) General : * May the merits resulting from this service be 
transferred to all setitient beings alive 1 May they all lift up 
their hearts to Enlightenincnt, and all be re-born in Uie land of 
ease and comfort 1 ’ 

Shinseigwaut or Four Holy Vows (.see Tendai 
rites). 

Sanraif or Worship of the Three Precious 
Things: Namu Amiaa hutsu is repeated nine 
times, three times for each. 

This concludes the servuje in the house. Tlio 
procession is now formed and starts for the 
temple. 

(2) T^ie service in the temple is almost a replica 
of tnat in the house. It begins with gongydmiki^ 
samhOraif shibuidy ryakusange^ and tamhutsu noge 
(see ahovo). IMieii follow the Insating of cymbals 
{nyohachi)^ the indo^ or ‘ guiding words,* kaikyogc^ 
the reading of Scriptures, komyu hunjoy et/C., the 
invocation of Buddha’s name, ami another eko : 

' May the merits arising from this (‘banting of the Sutra and 
the invocation of Buddha’s name be transferred to the newly- 
deceased N. May his soul migrate,’ et(^ 

(The rest as in the eko above.) 

Then follow invocations of Amida’s name, the 
Four Holy Vows (as in Tendai), and the adoration 
of the honzon^ or image of Amitabha. This brings 
the service to a close. 

5. Ceremonies of the Shinshu.— The Shlnshu 
sect, founded by Shinran Shonin in A.i>. 1224, 
carries still further than the JOdo the doctrine of 
salvation by Faith only. The account of the coro- 
inonies described in this section is taken from the 
Fiizokugwaho for Feb. 1894, and gives a summary 
view of the obsequies of Koslio, the 21st Abb(jt of 
the Eastern Hongwanji, who died at Kyoto on lOth 
Jan. 1S94. 

(1) The worship of the corpse . — This ceremony is 
not peculiar to the Sliinshu sect, but is observed in 
the case of all monks and luiests [the Shinshu 
clergy are not monks ; tliey marry and live with 
their families] ; but naturally, in the case of the 
head of a great organization, such as the Uong- 
wanji, the ceremonies connected with this worship 
were more carefully carried out than usual. 

Three days after death, the corpse was dreased 
in silk cr6pe robes of a grey colour, with a small 
tort (‘stole’) over the shoulders, and was placed in 
a sitting ]>osturo on a kvokuroku (‘camp-chair’) 
in one of the rooms of the Abbot’s ollicial residence. 
The face was covered witli a white cloth, so that 
only the eyes were visible. StTeens were set up 
l)ehiiul the chair and on either side of it, and in 
front there was a slight curtain of split bamboo, 
which (umld easily he drawn up an(f down. Six 
laymen, in knmishimo (upper and netJier cere- 
monial garments) of a grey colour, w^ei e con.stantly 
in attendance, to draw up tho curtain whenever a 
group of w’orshippers presented themselves. Many 
thousands of Shiiishu believers thus offered their 
last respects to the deceased jirclate, the worsliip 
consisting of a silent prostration before tho corpse. 

On the following day the corpse was put into a 
coffin and removed to another apartment, where 
BiTnilar worship was offered before it. In this 
case, however, a scroll- picture of Amitabha was 
suspended on the wall behind the coffin, to repre- 
sent the idea that the deceased had now passed 


definitely under Amitfibha’s protection. Immense 
crowds of worshippers from every part of Japan 
came to worship. 

(2) The farewell to the corpse . — This took place 
on tho following day. Three short ceremonies 
were observed, the first in the apartment where 
tho coflin had been lying in state since tlie previous 
day. It was then removed to the daishido, or hall 
set auart for the worship of Shinran Sh5nin, the 
founder of tho sect, and from there to the Amidado^ 
or Hall of Amida. In each of these places a ser- 
vice was held, consisting very largely of repetitions 
of the Namu Amida outsu^ and tho burning of 
incense. Not unnaturally tho third sorvieo was 
esteemed the most dignified. Not only blood rela- 
tions, but proxies representing the princes of tho 
blood, and tho heads of other subdivisions of tlie 
Shlnshu, came forward to hum ineense, and, im- 
mediately after this last ceremony was over, the 
proce.sHion was formed and tho funeral corthge 
started for Uchinu, where the main obsequies were 
to take place. 

(3) The procession need not delay us. It was on 
tho same general lines a.s the ^uocession mentioned 
at the beginning of this section (above, p. 489*). 
Only, as Dclitting a personage who, in addition 
to being the liercditary head of one of tho largest 
of the Buddhi.st sects in Japan, was a peiT of tho 
realm, and a collateral descendant of tho great 
Fujiwara family, it was, of course, a very im- 
posing procession, more than a mile in length. 

(4) The service at I/rAmo.— Uchino was in 
former days tho cremation-placo connected with 
the Eastern Hongwanji temple. But the growth 
of tlio city has rendered it unsuitahlo for the 
purimse. In the case, however, of the funeral 
of an Abbot, there are historical reasons why a 
part of the service should still bo lield there. An 
open space had therefore been curtained oil*, large 
enough to seat the great number of invited guests, 
and it was hero that that part of tho service took 
place which in ordinary cases would be held in the 
temple. (The farewell to the corpse, thrice re- 
peated, corresponded to the service in the house 
at ordinary funerals. It followed, then, almost 
exiujtly the same order as is observed in Jodo 
funerals.) A temporary crematorium had been 
erected for the symbolic cremation to be held here. 
The chief mourners were the new Abbot and his 
wife (the urakata). Tho actual cremation took 
place later at Kwazan, where the regular crema- 
torium is situated. 

The service, which was of tho regular typo,® 
followed the usual order ; 

Tho Four Invitations. 

The Shoshinge.^ 

Nemhutsuwasau* or hymn in praise of Buddha, 
followed by invocations of Amida’s imme. 

EkOf as in Jodo sect, with the following addition : 

* Gnannishi Kwiokv, 

^ HytHloufi iumi, 

iMihotsu budaishin, 

Ojd anrakukokv, 

We pray that tho merit of UiIh Bcrvifo may ho tfivoii 0(|iially 
to all tieiitieiit beinRS, that they may lift up their miiulB to the 
attiaiiiiiient of eiilit^htenment, uiid asc^end fur re-hirth in the 
uf Koae and Comfort.’ 


1 It Is to be noind that tho cuininon intcrpn'taUon given to 
thene words is ‘ Bcliovo in (trn.sl) mo ; for 1 will Have you.' This 
meaning, which has been read into, not out of, the Hanukrit 
words, IS Interesting. 

In the inemoriiu service hold hy the KliiuBhu In Tokyo in 
honour of King Edward vii., the form a)iproximated inuidi 
more cloMuly to tho Tendai ritual. The exi*lnnation of this will 
be found in the Tendai origin of the ShiiiHliu, and also iti Um 
fact that it waa not a funeral service pixjper. 

^ This is a {Kjem oy Hhinraii Shonin giving an oisiount of the 
transmisHion of tho Amida doctrines. For text and tr. see 
iiloyd, Shinran and hig Work, p. 36. 

* Wasan are hymns of praise composed in Japaneae. The 
Shlnshu sect, which, to its credit, has always used trie vcrnaenlar 
whenever possible, is particularly rich in theae hymns, some of 
which are of very great interest. 
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Symbolical cremation. The A)>bot ciitorocl the ' 
temporary crematorium and li^hto«l .some Htraw, 
and, aa the smoko issued from the build in it was 
accepted as an actual c.iemation. This was, of 
course, a sjiecial feature of this j)articular funeral. 
Sho.shimjii a;.uLin. 

Jhirnin;^ of in( ens<j by mournerfl, etc. 

The (iolliii was now removed for the actual 
cremation. 

(5) The cremnlion .^ — This was carried out semi- 
privattdy at Kwazan, only the now abbot, near 
relatives, olil body -servants, and the superin- 
tendent of the crematorium being admitted into 
the <Mirtaino<l-oll‘ space around the furnace. The 
pyre was made of pine logs skilfully arrangotl cm 
a hearthstone, aiul was attended to by four master- 
carpenters in white rolies, overlooked by tw'o priests 
in nlack. The Abbot, as chief mourner, having 
already, as we have seen, symbolically liglited the 
fire, it wa.s apparently not necesRnry hn him to do 
it actually on this occasion ; tliough in ordinary 
funerals this is a duty whicdi always falls upon 
the cdiicf mourner. It must be a ‘pure* lire (no 
sulphur or brimstone to bo used in the kindling), 
ami, wlieii once kindled, is kept alive not only 
with additional fuel, hut also by eoiistarit libations 
of natfine abnra (‘ rape-seed oil*). It is desirable 
that the coflin, as in tliis case, should l)e so thi<;k 
that tlie bo<Iy inside may bo completely coiisuincd 
l)eforo the sides of the colli n fall in ; hut tliis is, of 
course, merely a counsel of perfection not applicable 
in all cases. 

When the cremation was over, the remains were 
reverently collected, with a short service (not used 
in ordinary ca-ses), put into a small l>ox, covered 
with a white silk cdoth, and c\aiTicd back to the 
late Abbot’s residence, where they were privately 
disposed of in a suitable manner. A certain 
amount of socrecjy was observed on this occasion. 
There existed for many centuries a bitter fend 
between tlio parent sect of the Tendai and her 
more prosperous but rebcdlioua daughter, the 
Shinshu. vVlicn Kennyo Shonin, the greatest of 
all the successors of Shiuraii, died in a.d. 1499, 
the jealous Temlai monks made an assault on the 
procession that W'as carrying liome tho sacred relics, 
and tried to seize and dishonour them. Since that 
time it has been customary, at the cremation of 
a Hong wan ji Abbot, to bring the ashes homo in 
secret, by some circuitous route, and under guard. 

In collecting the bones, etc,, after a cremation, 
it is customary to pick tbem up with chop-sticks, 
one of wwd, and one of bamboo. Hence, in 
ordinary life it is deenie<l most unlucky to uso 
chop-sticks of dill'erent mat erials, e.g. one <»f woo<l 
anti one of bone. Shiiigon btdievers send tlio Ixmes 
to Koyasan ; amongst tlio Sbinshuists in Eebigo 
and Shinshu they are often preserved in tho house. 
In most coses, however, they are interred. Great 
eflicacy is sometimes attrioutod to these relics 
[s/iari). *' 

6. Ceremonies of the Nichiren sect. — The Ni- 
chiren sect, founded in A.D. 1253, differs from all 
other sects of Buddhism in that it concentrates 
the whole of its attention on the Saddharinapuii- 
darika SUtra, which it almost personifies. This 
Sutra consists of two parts, known as S/utkutnon 
(chs. i.-xiv.) and Ifornnion (t^hs. xv.~cnd) ; and the 
leculiar position of the Nichiren Scliool is that 
or it the latter is tho most important portion of 
the Sutra, while all other Japanese sects lay special 
stress on the former. Nichiren himself claimed 
to be the first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas inen- 
tioiH'd in the latter part of that Siltra as rising 
out of the eailh at tho head of a large company 

word for ‘ oremalion ’ ig daJn. It comeg from 
the I all (cauHal of jhapa, ' to burn ’), and is one of tho few 
Ingianceg of the gurvival of a I’ill word in Japanese, 


of believers. Tho services are very long; but 
they (ulmlt of comlcnscd statenient, because they 
consist almost entirely of readings from the Sad- 
diiarmapuiularika Sutra. 

(1) Tj ie house ceremonies.— {a) Mahuraggot en- 
triLstcd to a minor priest {shoiccsb). 

Kwanjbmon, or word.s of Invitation : 

* We hiiinbly invito Jiiryo,! the lunuon (print^ipul idol) of the 
True Tcachinift^ to ho presen t- 

Glory to tlie Soddhunnapiit^darika Sutra, in which are con- 
tained the 'Jliree Mysteries of the True Teachhiff.n 

Glory to Sikyaiuuni-Buddha, who is the ifreat benefactor of 
sentient beiuf^, who accomplished eiiU};hteninent before in- 
numerable a^es, and who alone is the Master of the TeacdiiiiKS.^ 

Glory to tlie Buddha Taho,^ who certified to the teachlny^s of 
the 8a(ldhurmapuf;c)urika Siitra. 

Glory to the Buddhas nmiitioncd tii the I/omtnoti (* Real 
Teaching — geo above), as also to those siKikon of in tho 
.S'/tai(;ur/u>n (* Temimrary Teiu'hing ’), in this and in other worlds. 
Glory to the Great BodhiHattvas in tho thousand worlds, who 
were taught by the Buddhas of the Jlomnwi, ami wlio issued 
forth in troops out of the earth, when the A'en/mfohon was being 
proachetl. 

Glory to the Three K.verlasting Precious Thintrs mentioned in 
tho Safhih. Hutru, in whie.h tho Tem])oral Buddhas are secreted 
(swallowed up) and tlu! True Buddha revealed. 

Glory to Nichiren, tho Great One, the founder of the sect, 
our mighty leader, who levs been entrusted by Sak^amuni with 
tho Secrete of the True Dm-trine, 

Glory Ut the su(;<!4 ssive Patriarchs (of Nichireriism). 

May all the Dovas ancl good gods, the pn>te*ctors of the True 
Faith, de-Min'ml upon tho altar and wab^h our wm ship.’ 

Heading of Hohenhon^ Hcct. 2 of Saddh. Sutra. 

,, Jurgohon^ sect. 10 ,, ,, 

Much repotitiou of the Dainwkn, or the true 
Ht-andard of faith and worship {Na m nmyohorevge- 
kgb^ ‘Glory to the Lotus-Scripture of tho VVonderful 
Law ’). 

‘prayer of transference.* The gist of the 
prayer is that, hy tho virtue of tho Sutra, sentient 
iicings may attain to Buddhn-sliip in their bodies. 

Bestowal of a Kuimyd. This service may bo 
performed before or after (h?ath, or may be entirely 
omitted. It is of great importance to the student, 
as giving the doctrinal position of tho Nichiren 
body. 

{b) The wake {ptogi). This is also entrusted to 
a minor jirieat. The whole of the Saddharina- 
pundarika is chanted once, or sect. 10 thirty-six 
tiniea. Sermons are delivered at intervals — for 
tho ciUlication botli of the living and of the dead. 

Tho tonsure. A leaf of shikimi is cub with a 
razor over the head of the deceased. 

(r) Tho homo funeral servic.e, by one or more 
minor priests. Five banners are prepared and set 
up, inserilied as follows : 

(1) ‘Glory toPrabhutttrotna. totheSaddh. Sutra, ioSiikyaTnunl, 
to Nichiren, Uio Great Superior Teacher of tho latb r Days.' 

(Z) ' Glory to Jogyubosaltm,’ i.9. to tho Nichiren, llrnt of the 
Ft)ur Groat BodhiHuttvos. 

(3) ‘Glory to Muhcngyobogatgu,' second of tho Four Groat 
IkMlhisativag. 

(4) ‘ Glory to JOgyobosatgu,' third of tho Four Great Bodhi- 
gattvag. 

(5) ‘ Glory to Anryugyubosatsu,’ fourth of tho Four Groat 
BoiihisattvaM. 

Four smaller banners are also preparwl and set 
up, and inscribed as follows ; 

1 Jury6 ig a }>ortion of the Smldh. Sutra personifled (sect. 20), 
and treated og the embodiment of the Deity. 

3 Nichirenigts maintain that there are three stageg of Buddhist 
Teaching- the Smaller Vohiole, the Larger, and tho True 
(jitmjo). 

3 Tho Three Mysteries are : (1) Tho revelation of the true 
object of human woruhip made in the Sutra, (2) tho eHlabliMh- 
ment of the true gUndard of faith and worgnip, (3) tlio tniu 
teachings of morality. 

■*(>b8erve that the Sakyamuui of Nlchirenlgin is only In- 
cidentally tho historical Gautama. . 

® Tahu (Skr. Prahhutaratna) is a Buddha, previous to s&kya- 
muiii, who, in the Saddh., is seen dcRcending upon tho latter as 
he teaches, In a stupa ; who is dead, then revivcg, and, after 
commending tho teachings which Sakyatnuni Is giving in tho 
Siitro, becomes in some mysterious way Identifled with him. 
This account apjiears in KenhotOhon (* oj^ning of the stupa*), 
tho 12th section of the Saddh. Sutra (Chlnege). It w U» be 
noticed that Talio’s Paradise is represented os in the Fiist. 

fl Nichiren is supposed to have had tho |>ower of teofjhing 
committed to him by virtue of his being a re-incamation of the 
first of Four Groat Bodhlsattvas. 
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(1) Kailnitckiken, l.e. * May the deoeaaed attain to the opening 
of a BupcriiaUiral iiielght like that of Buddha 1 * 

JibuMiiken . . . ‘May he eliow forth a . . . eto. ... I* 
(S) Oobutohiken . . . ‘ May he underetand, more and more 
... eto. ! ’ 

( 4 ) Nyi^utchiken ... * May he enter into . . . etc. . . . ! ' 
Whilst the banners are bein^ set up, the priests 
read — 

JIdbenhon, setd. 2 uf the Saddli. Sutra. 
f/wryd7<on, fleet. 16 ,, „ (or only its 

gathas). 

KkC), as before. 

(2) Ceremonies at the temple . — 

Kwajijdnwn (.see above). 

Jwnfohon (prose scetions only). 

Beating of druiiiH and cynibaLs. 

After this a minor priest says in a distinct 

voice : 

* Nyokyaktikenyaku 
Kaidaij&inon, 

Tx) ! the Cato of the Croat Caatlc hoa been opened, and the 
bolt huM ]»oen taken away * (from the KenhotOhan, sect. 12 ). 
OlFerings. 

Indd, pronounced by the lemler (doshi). 

Chanting the gatha portions of sect. 16 of the 
Saddli. Sutra. 

Incen.se. 

The DaimokUi oft repeated. 

FM. 

The ceremonies come to a close. There seem to 
be no ceremonies specially connected with cremation 
or interment. 

See, further, art. Kk.«4TIVALS (Japanese). 
LmnATURR. — The CTeator part of this artiolo ia baaed on 
information coIIocImI for the writer by hla friend Mr. 8 . 
Tachil)ana, a Buddhiat priest of the Zen sect. Tlie other 
authorities have been cited in the text. A. LlOYD. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jewish). — I. Conception of death.— Although 
there is uniformity, in a sense, in the physical 
phenomena of death, its character and circum- 
stances ami the impression which it makes vary 
in ditlcront times and places. In ancient Israel, 
death, like life, wfis more a matter of the family 
than it is now ; it was not so much an occasion 
when an external professional element, repre- 
sented by priests, lawyers, doctors, nur8e.s, and 
hospitals, broke in upon or set aside the family. 
Again, violent deaths were more common ; and 
the la.st illness of a dying man was not prolonged, 
as it is now, hy the resources of medical scieiice. 
In all probability the death-rate was much higher 
than it is witli us, so that death was more common 
and familiar. 

The impression imule by death depends partly 
on belief as to its cause and as to the future of 
the individual after death. The modern mind is 
occupied with the pliysic-al cause of death, the 
particular disease, and the failure of remedial treat- 
ment. The Israelite and the Jew thought of death 
as an act of ( Jod ; more o.speeially a death in early 
ears, or in the prime of life, or under exceptionally 
istressing circumstances, was often regarded as a 
judgment upon sin. 

Death' was not the annihilation of the indi- 
vidual — at any rate, according to the ordinary 
Hebrew view. A feeble ghost of the dcjul man 
maintained a dim, shadowy ex ifllence in Slicol, the 
under world or Hades. But probably in early times 
oilier beliefs supplemented or replaced this view. 
There arc traces of ancestor-worship and necro- 
mancy in ancient Israel, and these imply that the 
spirits of the dead could manifest themselves to 
tho living, and could exercise some inlliience upon 
their fortunes. Samuel, for instance, appeared at 
the call of the witch of Endor and foretold the 
death of Saul (I S 28). Although there is little 
positive evidence, it is prohablo that the pojmlar 
1 Of. W. H. Bennett, Religion of the Pout-exilic Prophett, Edin- 
burgh, 1907, p. 861 ff. 
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belief in gho.sts previiile<l in earlier jus in later 
times. In Lk 24*^“* the Apostles tJike the risen 
Lord for a ghost. 

In a flen.se tho Israelite looked forward to ic- 
union after death, so far as this may bo imjtlied in 
flueb phrases as * buried with his fjitkers’ (2 Iv 12'^'), 
‘slept with his fathers* (1 K 2*^*) ; but there is 
notliiiig to suggest that he looked forward to any 
pLlsfying fellowship with his deceased brethren 
in a future life. TIiuh, for all practical purposes, 
death was a llmil parting. 

As regards what happened to the individual 
when he breathed his hist, death was thought of 
as the departure of the nephesh or vital jnin- 
ciplo ; ' though, curiously enongli, iivphvsh is Home- 
times used in the sens(3 of ‘ cor|»se’ (Lv 19-^ 21' 2*2* 
[all H], Nil 6* 6" [all l*J. Hag 2'^). 

Probably various primitive views prevaile<l in 
ancient Israel as to death and tl»e imlividual after 
death, and these views were coiimuj (mI with general 
Semitic mythology; but the cslitors of the ()T 
eliminated accounts of sucli crude saperstitioiiH, in 
the interests of orthodoxy and eililication, so that 
only a few traces remain. A familiar myth is the 
death and resurrection of a god. 1’races of this 
are found in the women weeping for 'rainnmz (Ezk 
8'*). According to (Tressnijinn,* the account of tho 
death and re.siirrection of tho Servant of Jahweli 
in Is 53 is based on .some Hiieh myth ; of this 
possibly other traces are found in tlie references to 
Tn; ‘mourning for an only son.* 

The later books of the Ol’ contain hints of a 
resurrection, which develop in the later literature, 
especially in the Wisdom of Solomon and the 
Apocalypses, into an expriuss doctrine, so that for 
later Judaism and for Christianity -following 
Judaism— death became the portal to a future 
life. When Judjiism evolved a Iiierarchy of ajigcls, 
with proper names ami specijil functions, there 
appeared junong the rest, Sainmael, the AngeJ 
of Death. See Demons and Spikits (Heb.) and 
(Jewish). 

Later Jinlaism inherited or develoi>eil many 
curious fancies as to the hour of ^h^a^h ; as, for 
instjince, that the dying soul has a vision of Mio 
Shekinah just before its depjirture. Hen Kaphra, 
a Uabbi of the early Christian eenturies, is quoted 
as saying : 

‘For throo clayH tbu spirit hovers about the toinl), if per- 
ohaTicH it may return to tho Inxly. Hut, when it Htes the 
Loshion of tho eountenanec chanj^ecJ, it ret.ireH anU ahuiHlons 
tho body ’ (of. Warpex. ijr. Tent. |lHyV| on Jn 11-*^). 

2. Disposal of the dead. — Tho regular atid legiti- 
mate mode of dealing with a corpse in aiu-iont 
Israel was hurird, ami this has always venuiincd 
tho general eust^nn j>f the Jews. KnJjolmiiKj wns 
not an Israelite practice; \>hen we read tliat 
Jacob ami Joseph were emlj.ulmed (tJn ,5t)*’ we 
inu.st clearly understand that they wen; tniuted jis 
Egyptians, amongst wJiom emhalining wjis tin; 
regulJir custom. In later times ue Jire told t hat 
the l>ody of Aristohulus ivas emhsilmed in Innmy 
(Jos. Ant. XIV, vii. 4). Em)»;ilinii)g in the strhd. 
sense must he distiiigui.->he.d Ironi the Jewisli 
custom referred to in 2 (^li 16'* >iml in NT (Jn 
I9»»f. anointing t he dead Ijody and placing 

it in or wiJijqdng it uj) in sph'es. Cinnotion, 
amongst tho Israelites, was cxceiitiomil. Accord- 
ing tx) 1 S 31'*, the men of Jahcsh-Cilead burned 
the Imdies of Saul and his sons, prohjihly to pre- 
vent their falling into the hamls or tlie IMiilistines. 
The fact that 1 Ch 10** omits the burning, and 
that Josephus (VI. xiv. 8) states that the Isidies 
were buried, is probably evidence of the repug- 

1 W, H. BennnU,. r/jK eit. 9.V.H ff. 

a Der Ursprung der isr. jnd. Jinchaiologie, UbtiitiKi^n, 1905, 

p. 

* Am 8'”, Jer 6*, Zee la'o ; cf. Oheyne, 2'he Two Religions of 
Israelt London, 19U, p. 211. 
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nance of tlie Jovh, at any rate in later times, to 
the ereinution of tlie dead. Tlie EV of Am 6*® 
si)eaks of ‘he that Imriietli’ a corpse ; but the 
reference to burning the corpHC is dne to corrup- 
tion or jiiisunderstarKlirio of the text. In some 
cases, however, criuiiiials were burnt alive (Gn 
l^v 20’^ 2P), or their cor|)ses were burnt (Jos 
7’®'**). 'J'he picture in Is 60^ of the corpses of 
siniKUs consumetl by lire may have been Huj^f'csted 
by the actual troatiiicnt of dead criminals. Ac- 
cording,' to Kiinchi* there Mere perpetual lires in 
the Valley of llinnom for consuming dead lKMlic.s 
of criminals and .animals. In Am 2‘ the burning 
of the l>ones of the king of Edom i.s an outrage 
whicli calls down iiicxorsible doom on Moab. 

J^Jxjjofiure wlfhont hiiruil was a disgrace and a 
misfortune, (’riinhials or their representatives 
miglit he HO treated (2 S 21®**), but, according to 
l)t 21'-'*, even tlmr corpses were to be buried. 
Such a misfortune might befall sinners as the 
judgimmt of (loil (I K 14*h der 7'*^*, Ezk 2U®, l*s 79^). 
To bury rel.ativcs, and even str.angcrs, was a 
supreme duty ; it is specially insisted on in To 
1. 2, and is illustrated by the story of Itizpali 
(2 S 21’®'*). do!) comidains that (rou allows the 
wi(-ked man to have an honourable burial (Job 
2p-‘f.) desecration of a grave waa a kind of 

]>o.sl humous j>uni.s]jnient (2 K 23^®, Jer 8^^*). 

There is not much evidence in the OT of graves 
dug in the earth in tim modern fashion, though 
douhtle.s.s such >v(‘re often used. The labours of 
the various P.alcstine Exploration Soeietie.s show 
that rock-hewn tombs were ex< oedingIy eomnion ; 
they usually occur in groups. A space for a single 
cor use is hewn in the face of a rock and closed 
with a stone slab ; this space waa called a knk, 
(Jastrow, T)irJ.. of ihi>. Targamitn, 1880-1903, s.v.)y 
by the Jews in later timc.s. These arc found 
grouped in one or more cliamhers in natural or 
artilicial cavo.s. One of the mo.st iiiterestiiig 
exaiiijiles of such a buryiiig-plaee is the cave 
of Machpelah, where Surah, Abraham, Isatic, 
llehekah, Leah, and .J.acob are said to have been 
buried (Gii 23’” 25“ 49^’* 50’^). Masonry tombs with 
groups of kukim are also found ; and Honietimcs 
monuments were erected over tombs ; for instance, 
Simon the Maceahcc built an elaborate mausoleum 
at Modin for his father and hrolher (1 Mac IJ'-*^'®'), 
no trace of wliicli lias yet been discovered. 

Ill ancient times each family, like that of the 
patriarchs, had its own burying- pi ace. Such 
biirying-olaci^s would naturally be on the family 
estat.e. >Vo read of Maiiasseh being huried in the 
garden of his own house, and Amon in the garden 
of Uzza (2 K 21’**- “). Jliit u.sually the kings of 
Judah were buried in a royal biiryiiig-i)hice in the 
city of David ; e.g. .loash (2 K 12‘^’}, apparently 
near the Temple (Ezk 43^'”), the Tern i>le being iii 
ancient times an adjunct of the royal palace. 
Obviously dwellers in towns, who had not exten- 
sive gantens, would be rerjuired, as in later times, 
to bury their dead outside the walls. Poorer 

S le would have no family burying- pi ace, and we 
of a public cemetery, ‘the graves of the 
haain^ (2 K 23®, Jer 29^). Apparently a measure 
of disgrace attached to burial there, ‘in a pauper’s 
grave,’ .so to speak. 

J'he family desired to be together in death as in 
life, and men were anxious to ‘sleep with their 
fathers,’ Lc. to be hurio<l in the family tomb. It 
is part of the punishment of I’ashhnr Umt he is to 
l»e buried in Cli.alda'a (Jer 20®) ; and tlie (3ironicIcr, 
in routiadii tion (,o the Book of King.s, states tliat 
cyntaiii wickeil kings of Judah— Jelioram and 
Joiish — w’crc not huried iu the sepulchres of the 
kings (2 Ch 21"® 24'^®). In post-lliiilical times the 
Jew's have had their own cemeteries. They still 
1 Of. Sir O. Warren, in UhU ii. 886. 


retain their anxiety to be buried with their own 
|>eople. Jews who are lax in many religious 
matters will keep the Day of Atonement in order 
that they may be buried in a Jewish cemetery. 

A certain sanctity attached to the graves of 
ancient saints ami heroes, and [u obably, as amongst 
the Muhammadans, such tombs became shrines; 
e.g. the tomb of Jo.sepli at Shechem (Jos 24”), and 
tlie tomb of the patriarchs at Machpelah. Necro- 
mancy an<l similar superstitions wore often con- 
nected with graves (Is 05^). 

On the other hand, the grave is unclean (Lk 11^). 
Ill later times, at least, cemeteries >vero supimsed 
Ui bo special haunts of evil spirits ; and the spirits 
of the dead lingered there, at any rate till the 
corpse had been assimilated to tfie soil. This 
belief, that the spirits of the dead inhabit the 
(4>mbs, is found in most primitive religions, and 
was j»robably prevalent amongst the Israelites in 
early times. 

3. Mourning and other observances.— Numerous 

1 )as.sages illustrate the distre.ss caused to the Jews 
ly bereavement: the mourning of Jacob over the 
supposed death of Josej[>h (On 37**) ; of David over 
Ahsalom (2 S 18”); Rachel refusing to be com- 
forted (Jer 3P®). The behaviour of David, who 
fa.stcd and wept when his child was dying, but 
arose and ate when it was dead, was a puzzle^ to 
his courtiers; his explanation, that lamentation 
was useless, hardly seems ade(iuate (2 S 12’®“’ ). 

The feelings, sentiments, and ideas called forth 
by death gave rise to various burial and mourning 
customs. Decease was and is followed by the 
necessary arrangements for the seemly ‘laying 
out’ of the corpse. The eyes and mouth arc closed 
(Gn 46®, Jn 11®®), and the body is washed (Ac O®’). 
It has been supposed that the dead were, sometimes 
at any rate, buried in their usual dross, with their 
arms and ornaments; Samuel appears to the witch 
of Endor in his mantle (1 S 28'®), and the dead go 
down to Shcol with their weapons and tln'ir 
‘pomp’ (ps^). The practice certainly prevailed in 
later times. Thus Herod buried ornamenU with 
the boily of Aristohulus (Jos. Ant. xv. iii. 4) ; 
treasures were said to have been buried witli David 
(XVI. vii. 1); Herod was buried covercil with purple, 
with his diadem, crown, and sceptre (XVII. viii. 3 ; 
liJ I. xxxiii. 9). We arc tohl that in later times such 
practices IcmI to great extravagance, so that Kabhi 
Gamaliel II. ordained that corpses should he buried 
in a simple white dress. We read of Ananias, that 
they ‘ wrapped him round,* apparently in the 
clotlicH he was wearing, and carried him out, and 
buried him (Ac 5®). 

I^ater on, the use of a shroud or special grave- 
clothes or w’raj)piiigs for the dead became universal ; 
but it is not clear when this custom was first intro- 
duced amongst Ibe Jew's. In Jn 11®® Lazarus* 
hands and feet were bound W'ith linen bandages 
[K€if>lais)f and his face with a napkin {aov5apl<fi). 
'flic ]x)dy of our Lord was wrapped in strips of 
linen (tWovlois). W© have already referred to the 
use of spices. 

Collins wore not used by the Jews in ancient 
times, except in the case of Joseph (Gn 50”), whose 
remains were placed in an or chest ; but this, 

like his embalming, was an Egyptian custom. The 
Jews laid their clead on a bier ((3T mi^A, fUfp, 
‘couch’ [2 S 3®’J ; NT <rop6% [Lk 7’®J), as is the 
custom among.st Eastern tiews now. They use 
this bier to carry tlie corpse to the grave, and do 
not bury it. 

The exigencies of tlie cliniato of Palestine called 
for burial soon after death, on the same day, or 
within 24 hours. As often, a natural necessity 
hardened into a sacred custom, whicli was long 
maintained amongst Jews in Western countries, 
where the same necessity did not exist ; but after 
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a while it fell into disuse, and a lunger interval is 
allowed in the West. 

The carrying of the corpse to the biirying-nlace 
wjis the work of friends of tlic deceased, arni was 
the occasion of puldic lamentation, which, at any 
rate in the early centuries of our era, was partly 
performed by hired mourners and musicians. There 
does not seem to have been any formal burial ser- 
vice of a religious character in lliblical times, ' but 
then and later funeral orations were sometimcH 
delivered. According to JK {s,v, * Funeral Kites,’ 
V. 6211), the mourners recited Fs 91 on their way to 
the cemetery ; in the cemetery, other formuhe, con- 
cluding with the J^addishy or doxology ; and on 
their return, passages from Lamentations. Women 
attended funerals in ancient times, and still do so 
amongst the foreign Ashkenazim, but not amongst 
the Sejihardim or the Knglish Aslikeiiazim. 

The funeral of Herod the Great is thus described 
by .Jose])huB (Ant. XVII. viii. 3 ; cf. BJ i. xxxiii. 9) : 

‘ The body was carriixl upon a ufoldon bier, embroidere<l with 
very prcciiius siotiCB of ffniai variety, and it was covered over 
with purple, aa was the bo<ly itself : he had a diadem ui>on his 
head, and above it a crown of ^old ; he ha<l also a sceptre in his 
rij^ht hand. About the bier were his sons and his numerous 
relations ; next to these wero the soldiery, disLin^uished accord- 
ing to their several countries and denomitmtujns ; and they 
were put into the following order : first of all went his guards, 
then the hand of Thracians, after them the GerniattH, next the 
hand of (iaiatians, every one in their habiliments of war ; and 
hehinil these marched the whole anny, In tlio same manner as 
they used to go out to war, and as they used to he put in array 
by their muster-masters and ceuturions ; these were fulloweil 
by live hundred of his domestics, carrying spicos.' 

Wo may also quote the following description of 
modern Samaritan rites, w'hich probably preserves 
many of the customs of Palestinian Jews in early 
times : 

* lJ{H)n death the corpse is carofiilly and ceremoniously 
washed; it Is not forl)id<len to the Hainaritans. as has liecn 
frcipicntly st-ated, to liandle their dead, except in the case of 
the hi);h*pric8t. Candles are burnt at the head and foot of 
the corpse before Imrial. Coffins are used — an exception in 
modern Palestinian custom. The moiirning ceremonies last 
until the following Sabliath, the coinmunily going each day 
to the tomb, wlicre they read and pray. On tno Sabbath Uie 
community again visit the tomb, wliore the^ partake of a meal, 
while further appropriate services arc held in the synagogue.'^ 

The duration of mourning has always varied, 
according to the rank of the deceased and his 
relation to the mourner. Seven days was a very 
common period. The men of dahcsh-Gilead fasted 
seven days for Saul and Jonathan ( I S 3P*) ; Joseph 
iiiourncir seven days for Jacob (Gii GO*'*) ; Judith 
was mourned seven days (Jth ; Sir 22*® meii- 
tioiiH seven days as the period of iiiourniiig. In 
later Judaism the period of strict mourning, the 
Hhihaj lasts seven days ; mourning of a less severe 
character lasts till the end of tliirty days, and in 
the case of children U) the end of the year.** 

As to inoiirning-dresH, the rending of garments 
and the w<!aring of sackcloth are mentioned in Gn 
37®^ etc. We also read of garments of widowhood 
(Gn 38**, Jth 10'*), which apparently were worn by 
the widow tlirougbout her life, and consisted of, 
or included, sackclotli. Modern Jews usually wear 
black as mourning, except in Russia, Poland, and 
(jalicia, where white is worn.* Mourners rend 
their garments at the time of death, and wear 
the outer garment cut and unbound during the 
thirty days of niou ruing.® 

The prcsciico of numerous guests at a funeral 
necessitated a special inoal, ‘funeral baked moats,’ 
which, in spite of tlie character of the occasion, 
was apt to become a feast. This meal is pcrliaiw 
spoken of in the OT as khem 'dnfw, ‘breail of 
mourners’ (Ho.s 9*), and was provided for the 
mourners by their friends at the close of the fast 

1 Stapfor, Palestine in the Time of Christ, Eng. tr., Ixmd. 1887, 

p. 168. 

* J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, Philad., 19u7, p. 4Sf. 

* Oesterley and IJox, :i07. 

* JE, 8.V. ‘Mourning,' ix. 101. 

B Oesterley and Box, 304 ff. 


which occupied the day of the funeral (2 S 3“, 
Jer 16^) — a custom wliich seems to have juevailed 
ever since. ^ 

Other acts of mourning were fasting (1 S 31***), 
beating the breast (Is 32*®, cf. Lk 18***), sitting in 
ashes (Jon 3®), sprinkling ashes on the bead (Fst 
4*). Ezk 24*^ implies that mourners wero wont to 
cover the lip ami to go barefoot and bareheaded. 
According to Jer IG®, mourners mutilated them- 
selves, and plucked out or .shaved oil’ the hair; 
but such iiractices are forhiddeii in Lv 19**®, Dt 14*. 

Traces remain in tlio OT of the worsliip of the 
dead, of sacritices otl’ored to or for them, and of 
furnishing them with foo<l. I’robably the later 
funeral feast was partly a survival of such prac- 
tices. The worsliip of the dead was closely con- 
nected with necromancy, which was prevalent in 
Israel (e.g. Is 8**). The graves of ancient worthies 
seem oKcn to have been slirines, as in Lshlni. Thus 
there was a muqsebd^ or sacred pills r, at the grave 
of Rachel (Gn 35“), and the imporlant sanctuary 
at Shecliem may have been connected with the 
grave of Joseph (Jos 24''*®- ®®). The interpretation 
of Dt 26** is a little doubtful. The EV renders 
‘[I have not given food] for the dead,’ but the 
reference probably is to olfering food to the dead 
or providing food for them. The practice was con- 
demned by uilicial Judaism, but iicrsistcd iiever- 
tlieloss. Tobit 4*’ bids the Jew place food on the 
tomb of the righteous ;® and Sir 30*** also refers to 
the custom.® In some quarters necromancy and 
its allied customs survived among the Jews in later 
periods. 

In Rabliinical times and among the stricter 
modern Jews, during the ShWrt, or seven days of 
strict mourning, the relatives abstain from work 
and remain at home, sitting on the floor or on a 
low bench, reading the Rook of Job, and receiving 
visits of condolence. Rercaved children should 
abstain for a year from music and recreation. 

A special feature of Jewish mourning is the re- 
petition of the faddish by a bereaved son. A ccord - 
ing to the Jewisli Prayer took, this is to be repeated 
by sons for eleven moiith.s after the death of a 
parent, and also on the JahrzeMy or anniversary of 
the death. It is a spe<ual form of I^ftddvih whiah 
runs thus : 

‘May Ills great Name be magnilkd and hallowed in Uie world 
which lie created according to His will I May lie estahliah llis 
kingdom 8pcc«lily and in the near future in your lifetime and in 
your day.s and in the lifetime of all Israel I 8ay ye Amen. 

May liis great Name be blessed lor over ; may it be blessed 
for over an<l ever I 

May the Name of the Tioly One (Blessed bo He) bo blessed and 
praised and glorified and exalted and sot on high and honoured 
and uplifted and sung above all blessings and hymns and praises 
and consolations that arc repeated in the world ! 

May tlio Name of the Lora be blessetl from now oven for ever- 
more 1 May there be great peace from heaven and life upon us 
and upon all Israel, and say ye Amen. My help is from the 
Lord that made hoaven and eart h, ^fay He t liat maketh peace 
in His higik ]>luces make peace for us and (or all Israel ! And 
say ye Amen.' 

This is publicly recited in the syiiageguc, but 
according to Oesterley and Rex * it ‘ is iu no sense 
in itself a prayer /hr the dead, but the public ro- 
citation of it in this fashion by a son is regarded as 
a proof of the piety of the dead, as rciirescnfccil by 
a pious survivor.’ This no doiilit is the view of 
enlightened Jews ; but others believe tliat tlie re- 
petition of the J^addish by the son shortens tho 
purgatorial period which the fatlier must spend in 
(iehenna or exalts him to a higher sphere in Para- 
dise.® The repetition terminates on the anniversary 
of the deatli, nccausc it would be unfilial to suppose 
tliat a father’s sins would require more than a 

I Oesterley and Box, 304 ff. 

'*• Someti riles interprcLcrl, improbably, of the funeral feast 
given to tnourtiers. 

3 See Smend, 112 f. ; Ben/ingcr, 165 ff. ; Nowack, ii. 800 ; and 
DiUtnann and Driver on Dt 2410 . 

* P. 840. 6 JE, n.v. ‘ Kaddiah,' vii. 401 f. 
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year’s purgatory. In Mio AKlikeiiuzic synagogues 
prayers are said four times a year by the bereaved 
for tlie souls of the deceased.* 

Priests were forbidden to mourn except in the 
case of the nearest rela(ions]nj)S (Lv 21*'®, Ezk 

442“). 

4 . Sig’nihcance of death and of funeral customs. 

— Some scholars" si'e in many of the funeral rites, 
notably cutting of the hair, self-mutilation, etc., 
whbdi were forbidden by the more advanced Juda- 
ism, traces of an animistic stage of the religion of 
Israel, of the worship of anee.stors, and of the allied 
i(b‘as of the continued life of the dead, of the possi- 
bility of communion with tlmm, of the necessity of 
providing for their neod.s and protecting them from 
evil spirits ; or, on the other hand, of the need of 
protecting the living from injury by the spirits of 
the dead. No doubt the Semitic peoples passed 
tbrougli a stage of religious development when 
such ideas were current ; and these idisas persisted 
and do j)ersist wlum they have heen outgrown by 
the purer forms of religion ; but they do not be- 
long to Jahwism or to Jmlaism so far as either 
was or is dominated liy rcv(^Ia^io^. Ncvertlie- 
Icss, the great inijiortancc attached to burial in 
the last cemturies of tlic pre-Christian ora sug- 
gests that the (jondition of the spirit of the 
deceased wa.s sup])osed to be inllucriced by the 
treatment of the corj)s( 5 . Later on, in some 
districts the habit ])revailed of visiting eemctcrie.s 
in order to obtain the help or intercession of the 
dea<l. 

Another (piasi-animistic explanation of mourn- 
ing riles which involve disliguremont, unattractive 
dress, covering the head, etc., is that they were 
intended to prevent the spirit of the dead man 
from recognizing the niournor, and so to jmitect 
the latter from any injury the spirit might wish 
to indict upon him. Similarly, the mourners* 
shrieks were intemled to drive tlie spirit away; 
and satisfactory burial was necessary in order that 
the dead might find their way to 8 heol and stay 
there. The suggestion that many mourning rite.'- 
were duo to the anxiety of the mourner to humbk 
himself before Cod* hardly seems jirobablo. The 
most obvious exnlanatiori is that mourning arose 
out of a natural desire to express the emotions 
caused by bereavement. Such distress gives rise 
to wailing, frantic gestures, neglect of the dress 
and person, an aversion to tlie pleasures of life. 
Acts which wore originally spontaneous wouhl 
soon harden into a tixe<l etiquette or ritual. Many 
customs might easily be thus explained ; and it is 
possible that this may be the true explanation, 
even in cases where a iiiouriiing custom does not 
seem to us a natural expression of grief. A man 
distraught liy sorrow may seek relief in any un- 
expected, strange, unusual act ; such an act may 
appeal to the imagination of spectators by its very 
strangeness, and he imitateii till it becomes f 
cu.stom. 

The contagious uncleanness of a corpse (Nii 6 ^ 
Lv might be suggested in many ways: by 
the fear of the spirit of tlie dead man mentioned 
above, by the natural shrinking from an object sc 
changed from the living friend or kinsman, and 
even by sanitary reasons. The uncleanness of the 
corpse would naturally be extendeil to tlio tomb. 
In the same way an unburied corpse ileliled th< 
land and brought down a curse upon it (Dt 21®*) 
It would be a misl/ake to try to explain all tin 
mourning customs, even of one ]>eopIe, by the con 
sistent application of a single principle. Bereave- 
ment allects men in many ways, so that natural 
atl’cct.ioii, practical {considerations, superstition 

» {Ic-HUrlpy and IJox, loc. cit. 

189^ ^ Hchwally, Vas Leben naeh dem Tods, Ql<»8en 

•PilA’ixx. 88f. 


.nd religion all contribute to give rise to the 
itual connected with death. Moreover, a rite 
jhauges its significance and value from time to 
ime, BO that the meaning attacliod to it in later 
Jmes may be quite dillbrent from that which it 
had originally, and tlie popular explanation of it 
may throw no light on its origin. 

According to Gn 3, death was a conscouence of the 
Jn of Adam and Eve (cf. Ro 5*®) ; it would bo natural 
:-o draw the conclusion anived at in the latter 
lassage, that iienceforth each man died because of 
lis own sin (a view perhaps implied by Nu 27*).* 
.hit the narrative in uonesis stands apart from the 
general course of OT tliought, which regards death 
as the natural end of life. The righteous man, 
according to a widely prevalent view, enjoys a long 
and happy life, and is gathered to his fatliers in a 
good old age. Some passages of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, even ajinrt from any belief in a real future 
life, regard life as a burden and death as a boon 
.'Job 7*^-**, Ec 1®4®-*). 

In some passages of OT, death is personified {e.g. 
Job 28®®, Is 28**, I lab 2*). In others the term is 
extended to mean spiritual death ; it doubtless in- 
iliides physical death, hut only as a ^eart of a wider 
judgment which also involves separation from God 
and exclusion from the Kingdom. In such pass- 
ages, as Schultz said, ‘death includes everything 
wliich is a result of sin.’® This usage of the term 
is extended and ilevelopcd in the later literature. 
Thus Philo ; ‘ The tlealh of the soul is the decay of 
virtue, the taking up of evil.’ * 

In later Judaism, death is reganled as atoning 
for the sin of the deceased. Aci'.ording to a Tsqmlar 
superstition, the dead man suirers pain while his 
body is decaying in the grave, and this pain has an 
atoning value. But, apart from such ideas, wo 
find the doctrine taught by Rabbinical and other 
authorities. Thus the Sephanlic ritual for a dying 
man includes the following ; 

* I.ct my death he an atonement for all my sins, iniquities, and 
tranMgrosRintm, wherein I have sinned, ofTended, and iraimt^resund 
at'aitiHt Thee, from tho day of my first existence ; and let my 
portion bo in tho Garden of Kden.'4 Again we read : * The Day 
of Atonement and death make atonement when accompanied 
with einoere repentance.’ ^ 

I.iTKKATURH (in addition to works referred to in the body of 
tho article ; this list also gives Itiu full titles of works referred 
to merely under authors’ names). — H. EwaJd, The Antwuitics 
of Jsran, Eng. tr., l/>iidon, 1S70, pp. 149, 163 IT. ; J. Benzuiger, 
iieb. Arehdul., Freiburg, 1894, p. 1(13 IT. ; W. Nowack, Lehrb. 
der he.b. Archdol., Freiburg, 1894, i. 193 ft., ii. 273-280, 8(M) f. ; 
H. Schultz, OT Theol., Eng. tr., tklln. 1892, il. 264, 813 IT. ; A. 
DiUmann, JIandb. dsr AT TheoL, l.«ipj!. 1896, pp. 806-400 ; W. 

~ " * '>,.378 f.,4Hf.: R. 

iSZf, 0U4I. ; J. cvouenc, nuiuiv ir-nuurj, niuiitviii, Minm, w-w, 

110, 834, 608 IT. ; A. P. Bender, * rivHefs, Rites, and Customs of 

*...1 ...Ul, '{n JOR 

Oesterley, The boctrine of’ iUediation, do. 1010, 

p. 110 ; together with the articles on * Burial,* ‘ Funeral Rites,' 
* Kaddish,’ * Mourning,’ ‘ Sepulchre,’ * Tomb,’ oto., in UDB, EBx, 
JE, anfi the art. ’ Trauergebrauche,’ in PRE 

W. H. Benneit. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Miihainmadan). — According to the Qur’an, ‘every 
soul must taste of death ’ (iii. 182) ; the difficulty as 
to those who may be alive at the Last Day is 
got over by tho explanation that on the blast of 
tho trumpet all ‘ shall exjiire, except those whom 
God pleases’ (xxxix. 68), tho exempted lieiiig 
^KiHsibiy some of tho greater angels (Baulawi, etc., 
in loc.). Further, it is laid down that ‘the exact 
hour of each person’s death is foreordaineil (xvi. 

1 Kriberlo, Sunde vnd Gnade, .3:i4 ; but probably tho passage 
regards Eolophehiul as involved in the sin of Israel In refusing 
in enter (lanaan from Ka<lcBh. 

2 OT TheoL, Eng. tr., ii. 810, 816 f.; cf. Bennett, 283; and see 
Kxk aon-M. 

2 Ugg. Allegor. i. 83, quoted by Hughes, Ethics of Jewish 
Apocryphal Lit, Loud. 1900, p. 280. 

* Oesterley, p. 110. 

» Mish. roma, viiL 8, quoted by Bender, JQR vi. [1804] 066. 
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63). In the traditions, men are forhidden }>y the 
Pro|)liot to wish for death, thonjjh to a Iwdiever it 
will hedtjsirahle. Whoso’s last wonlsare the Knlimn 
(profession of faith, ‘ There is no god but (h>d ’) will 
enter into ))aradise ; and it is directed that this shall 
be recited in the presence of the tlying, and the 
Sura Yd Sin ((^ur. xxxvi.) should be said over the 
dead. A fantastic tradition, given on the authority 
of Abft-l,Iuraira, relates what Muhammad is sup- 
pased to have said about the passing of the souh 
In the case of a believer, angels of mercy clad in 
white come and invite the soul to the rest winch 
is with (*od, and the soul comes out with a delicious 
smell of musk, which the angels snifF with satis- 
faction ; the soul is handed on from angel to angel, 
till it reaches the souls of the faithful, who rejoice 
and question it about those left behind on earth. 
But angels of wrath come to the dying inlidcl, and 
his souT departs with a bad smell, which disgusts 
them, and they bring it to the souls of the inlidcls. 
This idea is elaborated in other traditions, in which 
the soul of the righteous is saul to issue forth like 
water from a skin, and the angel of death seizes 
it ; but the angels in white snatch it from him and 
wrap it in a shroud with an odour of musk, and 
convoy it on and on to the seventh heaven, where 
the believer’s name is registered, after which it is 
returned to its bo<ly on the earth, to undergo the 
questioning of the grave. But the dying infidel 
is visited by black- laccd angels, and the soul is 
drawn out like a hot spit out of wet wool which 
sticks to it, ami is wrappc<l in sackcloth, smelling 
fetidly ; and its name is written in hell {sijjin) ; and 
it is violently thrown down upon the earth, to be 
examined by the angels of the grave, as will be 
de8cribe<l later. 

Meanwhile the body is treated with a ceremonial 
which varies little in dilferent parts of the Muslim 
world, and is nearly the same for men and w’oinen. 
Procodents for most of the ritual are traced to 
traditions of the Prophet ; but two cusl/oms -the 
wailing of women anil the recital of praises of the 
dead— are observed in ilircct defiance of bis com- 
mands. The dying man is turned to face the 
qihla^ or direction of Mecca, and, as soon as his 
eyes are closed in death, the surrounding mmi 
ejaculate pious formula? and the women raise cries 
of lamentation {wnltvala), the family calling upon 
the dead in such terms as ‘ O my master !* ‘ O my 
resource!’ *0 my camel!’ ‘0 my misfortune!’ 
The clotlies of the deceased are instantly changed, 
his jaw bouml, and his legs tied ; and ho is covered 
with a sheet. Women friends, and sometimes pro- 
fessional ‘ keeners ’ {nitdddba)^ with tambourines, 
join the mourners and c-ry, ‘ Alas for him ! ’ If ho 
was one of the "ulamd of Cairo or some man of 
mark, his death would be announced from the 
minarets in the call known as the Abrdr (from 
Qur. Ixxvi. 5-9). The lamentations go on all 
night, if the death occurred in the evening, and 
a recitation of the Qur’an by hired fiqls takes 
place ; but, if the death occurred in the morning, 
the burial follows on the same day, as, in addition 
to the rapid decomposition in a hot climate, there 
is often a superstitious dread of keeping a corpse 
all night in the house. The washing or the <h?ad 
is done by a professional washer {muffhas.nl or 
ffhassCil), male or female according to the case, 
who brings a bench and bier, and does the work, 
often in a courtyard, witli much reverence and 
decency, and with care in the disposal of the 
water, which people fear to touch ; while the 
fiqls continue (maiiting in the next room. After 
a very elaborate washing, the nostrils and other 
orifices are stuffed with cotton, and the corpsi? 
is sprinkled with camphor, rosewater, and lotc 
leaves (nabq), the feet tied together and hands 
laid on breast, and the grave clothes {kafan) put 


on according to proinse rules. Tliose vnry from 
two or three pieces of cotton (or live for a woman), 
or a mere saelc, in the case of the poor, to a s(m ivs 
of layers of muslin, cotton, silk, ami a Kashmir 
shawl, among the rich ; and the fashions vary in 
(liffereiit lands. Women usually have a long shift 
{yalah) added, ami in India a coif {damni). White 
and green are the favourite colours for the kafan^ 
or any colour but blue, but white alone is allowed 
in India. A sliawl is thrown over the bocjy when 
placed on the bier {jandza or sandhq). Tlioro is 
no coilin, and, of course, no priest. 

The funeral or ])rocession varies in dilferent 
countries. In India, women do not att(?Tul as a 
rule, but they do in Bukhara. In Pgypt the 
cort^o is often lu-eceded by half a dozen poor 
men [yamanhja), blind by pref(?ren(?e, walking in 
pairs and chanting the Kalima. Afti'r them come 
the male friends and relations, and pi?rhaps soino 
darwishes, especially if tlie clecj'astMi belonged to 
a darwish order. A few sclioolboys follow', carrying 
a Qur’an on a d(?sk, and chanting lively verses on 
the Day of Judgment and similar topics. Then 
comes the bier (whicdi for women and (diildren has 
a post [sfulhid^ at the head, covered with a shawd, 
and often adorned with gold orn.aments, or, in the 
ease of a boy, surmounted by a turban), carried head 
foremost at a brisk pace by friends, who relievo 
each other in turn. It is an act of merit for any 
pa.sser-by to lend a hand or to follow the bier ; and 
the Prophet made a point of always standing up 
when a bier was passing, .and saying a prayer. 
The w'onien Nvalk bcluml the bier, with dis- 
hevelled hair, keening and shrieking, and the 
hired mourners swell the chorus and sound tlm 
pi’aises of the dead, contrary to tlio Prophet’s will. 
Blue heoiibands ami handkerchiefs distinguish the 
women relations, wdio slap their faces and some- 
times smear tliein with mud. There arc some 
variations in the procession when the deceased is a 
woman, liich people add camels to tlio pnxtession, 
and hire h'qis to chant chatiLms of the Qur'an on 
the march, or mmubers of religious orders carry- 
ing flags; and also sacrilico {nhhi[fdra) a buflalo 
at the tomb for the Ixjrielit of tlie poor ; whilst 
ladies riding the high ass often follow t heir female 
relations. If it bo a saint {wall) who is being 
hurieil, the W'omen raise joy-cries {zaffhdrlt) instead 
of tvdwdl, or keening ; and, if these cries cease, the 
bier stops too ; for saints are hdioA ed to he wilful 
and able to slo]» their hearers, and evi?n to direct 
them to where they prefer to ho buried. It is said 
to be useless to try to rush a saint's bier in a diiec- 
tion ho does not like, hub the somewhat hizano 
device of turning the bier round rapidly several 
times has been found successful in confusing tlie 
corpse’s sense of orientation (Lane, Mod. Kq.^ 
p. 518). 

The ceremony at tlie mosque consists iii laying 
the bier on the floor, riglit side tow'.'irds M(;cca, 
when a service of prayer is recited by an imam 
and his attendant muhalliijh., in ilu; pnisence of 
the congregation of mourners and all who cliooso 
to attend, ranged in a prescribed onler, cmling 
with an appeal to the amlieiioe : ‘(iive your 
testimony c«)ncerning him,’ and their reply: ‘He 
wa.s of the rigliteous.’ The //V/m* may tlieii recite 
the FfdUiay etc., and the funeral goes on to the 
graveyard. 

There a tomb has been prepared, of ample size, 
with an arched roof, so that the corpse may sit up 
at case to answajr the interrogatory of the examin- 
ing angels, Munkar and Nakir, who will enter 
the tomb to question him as to his orthodoxy. If 
the replies are satisfactory, the grave will he en- 
larged to him, and a man with a beautiful coun- 
tenance will appear t-o tell him: ‘lam thy gooil 
deeds’ ; otherwise, a hideous face comes to represent 
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liifl evil deeds, and painful oxpcrieiiocs eiiHUo. The 
fear of ‘tlio torment of tlie ^navo’ is very real 
arnon^^ Mn.slimH. 

The construction of tomlis varies in diil'crcnt 
places, and no one i>a(tcrn can ho indicated. Tn 
Kpypt, the cnlian<’e is at the foot, the side 
furthest from Mt‘cca, and the tonih is often 
made to hold several bodies ; hut, if they are of 
opposite sexes, a partition is set up. Over the 
tomb is an oblong stone slab or brick monument 
(tarJclya), with an upright stone [shahid) at head 
and foot. I’ho inscription is on that at the head, 
which is often carved with a tnrhan. A small 
chapel covered with a cupola is freauently built 
over the loinba of saints and other distinguishcil 
people, while the tomb-mosques of sultans and 
amirs are often beautiful examples of Saracenic 
art. 

The lK)dy is lifted out of the bier and laid in the 
tomb, on its right side, with the fac<i towards 
Mecca, propped in that position by bricks. Its 
bandages are untied, its Kashmir shawl rent, lest 
it should tcinjd gravc-robliers, a little cartli is 
sprinkled, ch. cxii. of the Qur’an, or xx. 57, is 
rc.citcd (Imt this was forbidden by the Wabb/^bis 
and others), and tlio ent r/inco is closed. There is no 
.servioo at the grave ; hut, before leaving (unles.s 
the funeral h (3 of a Maliki), a Jigl, in the character of 
inula qqin^ or tutor of tho deajl, sits before the 
tomb and t(‘lls the defunct the five correct answers 
to he given t-<i the examining angels that night (the 
* Night of Desolation,’ Lnilnt al-waqshn) when they 
come and ask him his catechism : ho must reply 
that his Ood is Allah, his prophet Muliarnmad, W 
religion Islam, his llible tlio Qur’lln, and his qihla 
the Ka ba. 'rhe grave is left in solitude and tho 
mourners depart, saying a Fntiha for tho <lefunct 
and another for all the dead in the cemetery. 
Somo/m .9 tako a repast in the room where the 
deceased died and recite ch. Ixvii, of the Qur’an, or 
perform the more elaborate ritual called thaSahhay 
‘ Rosary,’ in which a rosary of a thousand beads 
is used to count the thousands of repetitions of 
tho Kalima and the hundreds of other formiiho 
repeated. This performance ends with one of the 
ftqis asking the others ; ‘ Have yo transferred [tho 
merit of] what yo have n^cited to the deceased?’ 
and their answer : ‘ We have transferred it.’ 

Wailing is resumed by tho women on the 
Thursdays of the first three weeks after the burial, 
and the men rec^cive friends of the deceased in the 
house and hire fiqxs to perform a hatma of the 
Qur’an ; and on the Fridays following these three 
Thursdays tho women visit the tomb and go 
through various rites, including tho placing of a 
broken palm branch on tho tomb and giving food 
to the poor ; ami the same is done on the Thursday 
ami Friday compl(?tiiig or folloAving tho forty days 
after the funeral. Men do not display mourning m 
their dross, but women djm tluur veils and other 
gear dark blue, and sometimes smear tho walls of 
their rooms, and even stain their liands and arms 
with the same indigo dye. Tlu^y also disarrange 
their hair, and the funiitiiro amt carpets are up- 
set in mourning for the head of the house. 

IjTTKRAtcrk. — T ho most niiniiU* fiocoinit of all the otjremonlcs 
niKl i>r<)ccHH».'8 iiBoU in rr^ard to the disposal of l.ho oorpae la to 
he rnid in G. A. Herklots atid JaTar Snarif-s Qanoon-e-Iglain, 
London, ls:iU, oh. xxxviii. ; the ceremonies after tho funeral are 
(leacTihed in ch. xxxix. ; hut a ffoofl deal of this account con- 
niata of details peculiar to tho Muslims of llirnlfistaii. The 
corrcMpondlnj? ceremonies observed in Kjfypt are described in 
Lane’s Wodcr/i Egyptians 1^, London, 1800, tih. xxvifi., where also 
iHanolioe of a curious dance performed on the occasion of a 
death by tho peasants of Upper E^ypt. The Kgj^ptian cuaUiins 
are Hiinilar to iho.se ohacrvtrd in Syria and Turkey, thouffh 
lo<»al dillerences of usa^e are to bo noticetl, a fairly detailed 
account of which for Turkey may he read in The Pexfjde of 
Tnrh y, ed. S. T.ano-Poolo, Tendon, 1H7H, ii. lHrt-14.S. Sec also 
IIujjritcH’ />/, I.<jndon, 1885, s.v. ' Hurial ’ ami ‘I^alh,’ where 
Herklots w conveniently abridged. The traditions of Muham- 


mad on the subject are accessible to English readers in Mishkdt 
airMmahiht Ir. Matthews, Calcutta, 18iH), vol. i. pp. B5S-403. 

Stan LEV Lane-Poolk. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD (Parsi).— I. Before death.— When death 
approaches, orio or tw’o priests arc summoned to 
make tlie dying person conhiss his sins. The 
Vatety or confession of sin.s, ia recited for hia 
licnclit, and it is a meritorious act if he is able 
to join tho jirieat in repeating tho confesaion. 
According to the Dar (xlv.), the man who 
‘ accoinplishes repentance’ docs not go to hell, 
but, having received his punishment at tho end of 
the Chinvat bridge, is led to hia place in heaven. 
In a case of urgency the short Ashein-Vohu (Ys, 
xxvii. 14) formula may siillice, and the IlAtdkht 
Nask fragment [Yt* xxi. 14 f.) attributes a special 
value to tlie recital of Ashem-Vohn in the last 
momenta of life. The ^dd Ddr adds (Ixxx. 11 ) 
that it brings one who has de.served hell to the 
Ilamlstftknn (the ‘ ever stationary ’ region between 
heaven and hell) ; one who has deserved the 
IFamiMahi to heaven ; and one who has deservc<I 
lieavcn to the highest paradise. The tnnu-peretha^ 
after whose deatli X\\Cinpaniany ‘waiting,’ ‘mourn- 
ing,’ of the relatives must be prolonged lieyond 
the usirnl period [Vund, xii.), is explained by tra- 
dition as one who has died without Paivi and 
without Ashein-Yohu. Sometimes a few drops of 
the consecrated haurna juice mingled with water 
are poured, if possible, into the mouth of the 
dying person, haoma being believed to produce 
immortality. Formerly this custom was more 
common ,* and it was also usual to drop into tho 
mouth of tho dying person a few grains of pome- 
^anate, belonging to the holy ceicmonioa of the 
Parsi sacrilice. 

2 . Death. —According to Vr-nd. v. 10, tho aniiient 
Zarathushtrians had special chambers or buildings 
[kata] for the dead— one for men, one for women, 
and one for children— in every house or in every 
village, and tho common mortuary still exists 
amongst the Zarathushtrians of Persia and in the 
Mofussil town.s of Gujarat. Tn Bombay and other 
parts of India a special place in the house is pre- 
pared hcfondiaiut and washed clean in order to 
receive the dead body. The liody is bathed all over 
and covered with a clean, but worn-out, white 
suit of cotton clothes, which must he destroyed 
and never used again after having served for this 
purnose (cf. Vend, v. 61, viii. 23-25). A relative 
girds the sacred cord round the body, nxdting the 
Ahura Mazda Khuddi, a short prayer in Pazand. 
The corpse is placed on the ground on a clean 
white sheet. Two relatives sit by his side keep- 
ing themselves in contact with him— a custom 
proliably derived, like the paivand (see heluAv) 
held by tho watchers and the bearers of the 
corjKse, from the idea of forming a bridge or a way 
for the soul. An Ashem-Vohu is recited close to 
tho dca<l man’s car. 

3 . Impurity of the corpse.— The corpse is now 
supposed to bo assailed by the coriiso-demon, the 
Drvj Nasu. According to Vend, vii. 1-5, the 
druj of the corpse rushes on the body from the 
north, in the sliapo of a tly, irn mediately after 
ileatli in a case of natural death. But in a case of 
violent death (by dogs, or by the wolf, by the 
sorcerer, by an enemy, or by the hand of man, 
by falling from a mountain, by stranglinjj one- 
self, or by treachery) the demon comes only m the 
adh (one of the five divisions of the day) that fol- 
lows after death. Only special despised officials, 
set ajairt for that purpose, arc alloiA^ed actually 
to touch the body, and they must scrupulously 
oRserve certain fixed rules. If any one else hap- 
jiens to touch it, the contagion spreads to him, 
and ho must undergo the great purification, Imr-^ 
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ashnmn, for nine dayH (being waslHul with the 
urine of the cow, etc. [Fcm/. ix.]). The p;lan( c of 
a dog (see Inflow) or other animal is considered 
to be particularly cllcctive for driving away the 
corpse-demon. 

In theory the old tabu ideas concerning the dead 
have been inodilied in a characteristic manner by 
the Avestan dualism. Thus, since the death of a 
Mazdayasnian implies a victory of the Evil Power, 
his body is unclean, but tlie corpse of an unbe- 
liever is clean, because his death favours the 
cause of Ahura Mazda, and a wicked man defiles 
only during his life, not after his death (Vend, 
V. 36-38). 

4. Isolation of the corpse. — The place of the 
two relatives waiting beside the body is next 
taken by the nasu-htshits of the Avesta, now 
called khCindhya (‘ shoulder-men ’) by the Parsis of 
India. Two of those funeral-servants prepare 
themselves by washing and by putting on clean 
suits of clothes and the sacred cord, and by re- 
citing the SrO-sh hCij (on which see ilannestcter, 
Le Zend-Avesta^ ii. 686-688) up to the word ashahe. 
They then enter the room whore the dead body is 
placed, keeping between them a piece of cloth or 
cotton tape — the paivnnd. They cover the body 
with cloth except th<^ face— which, however, in 
some parts of (iujarat is also covered — with a 
paddn (the paitidCina of the Avesta, a piece of 
white cotton stuff which tho Parsi priest holds 
before his nose and mouth in order not to defile 
the sacred fire and tho other pure things). Then 
the two khilndhijas lift the corpse on to slabs of 
stone placed in a corner of the room, its arms 
being lolded across the chest. The face must not 
be turned towards the north, whence the demons 
proceed. In some districts of (Juiarfit the old 
Avestan rule (Vend. viii. 8) is still obscrveil of 
laying the hody on a thin layer of sand in a cavity 
dug in the ground five inches deep, while in Ycz<l 
the corpse, after being lifted from (he bier in the 
common mortuary, is placed ‘ on a raised platform 
of mud paved with stone, about nine feet long ami 
four feet wide ’ (Jackson, Persia, p. 391 ). The place 
in which tho bo<ly reposes is ritually separated 
from connexion with the living by three deej) 
circles, kasha., drawn with a metallic liar or nail 
by one of the two khundhyas, who afterwards 
leave the house, still making paivand, and finish 
their Sro-di-fKlj. 

5. The sag-did.-"lf possible, ‘ a four-eyed ’ (cath- 
ntcashma) dog, i.e. a dog with two cyc-like spots 
al)ovo the eyes, is now hrouglit near the corpse in 
order to frighten tlie dntj by his look, i.e. the 
.sag -did (Slog-gaze’) is aiTange<l, According to 
Vend, viii. 16, a white dog with yidlow cars has also 
a particular power against tho demons, but any dog 
may suffice. Tho sag did is repeated at the liegiii- 
iiing of GyQ.rygdh, until the hody is carried from the 
house. The pn‘scription of Ve7id. viii. 14-18 seems 
not to he observed nowadays, namely, that a yellow 
four-eyed dog or a white dog with yellow cars 
must be led three times if he walks willingly, six 
or nine times if ho is unwilling, along the road 
where a corpse of a man or of a dog is carried, in 
order to s<^are aw'ay tho corpse-demon. In Yezd 
tho ordinary street-dog is used, and ‘ inor.scis of 
bread are strewn around tho corpse, or, according 
to tlu^ oMer usage, laid on tho bosom of the dead, 
and the dog eats these’ (Jackson, op. cit. p. 389). 
Immediately ludore en(,ering tho dakhnia (‘ tower of 
silence’), the dead body is once more exposed to 
tlie sag~dld. The demon-expelling glan<;o is attri- 
buted oy Vend. vii. 3. 29 f., viii. 36, not only to the 
dog, but to ‘ the flesh-eating birds ’ os well as to 
‘ the flesh-eating dogs.’ 

Those msBOffea evidently refer to the moment when the 
animals, to which the body Is exposed, rush on it to devour 


it; but the cniinutil Parsi Sfholar J. J. Modi, to wIiodi wo 
priiH-ipally owi* our knowlcdjjo of tlio actual funorul ciTcniouiri 
of the* ParHiH, interprets I'c/n/. vil. .‘i in the folluwiinf \v!j\ : * it 
is enjoined that in case u dojf is not j>r<n!nrahle, the “ Sagdci d * 
of tlcsh-dcvonrinjf birds liko tlio crousand vultures hliould he 
allowed, that is to say, it will do if a flesh -cjit if hir<l ti.appcuH 
to pass and su»*s the corpse from nl)ove or if tho llesh-calinyf 
birds fly in that direction’ (./.d.STZf ii. 411). 

6 . Demon-frightening fire. — We return to tho 
mortuary room, where, after tho first sag-did, the 
demon-killing lire (Vend. viii. 80) is brought and 
fed with fragrant sandal-Avood and frankincense, 
and where, until tho body is removed, a priest 
recites tho Avesta, keeping himself, as well as 
every other person, at least three paces from tho 
dead body ( Vend. viii. 7). 

7. Time of removal. — The removal of tho hody 
must take place iii the ilaytime, in order to expose 
it to the sun ( I’d fu/. v. 13). Tu aviicient times the 
corpse might lie in tho special mortuaries as long 
as one month or even until (be next spring ( Vend. 
V. 12). Now, in India, (he hody is removed the 
next morning, if death takes place early in the 
night; if a person dies late at niglit or early in 
the morning, the hody is removed in tho cveuiug. 
In case of death by accident the hotly may wait 
longer. 

8. Removal. — 'Fwo * corpse - hearers ’ (nasd- 
sdldrs), clothed in white, witli ‘ hand-cover ’ 
(ilastdna) on tli(*-ir hands, and making paivand, 
enter the house altoiit one hour before their de- 
parture to the dakhnia, carrying an iron bier 
(gdhdn). Tliey must bo at least two in number 
(Veftd. iii. 14), for a single man is not allowetl to 
carry even tbe Inwly of a child. Wood being more 
liable to infection, the bier must bo of iron. It is 
placetl beside tbe body. Tlie corpsc-beurers read 
the Srdsh’hdj up to the word rtsAffAc(tIie remaining 
portion of that prayer is recited only when tlieir 
operations relating to the corpse are linislicd), and 
ami in a low voice ; * According to tho dictales of 
Ahura Mazda, tho dictates of (he Amshaspamls, 
the dictates of the holy Sraosli, the did ales of 
Adcrbflil-Malirespand, tho dictates of the Dasl iirof 
this time.’ Then they sit silent, while two priests, 
having performeil the kosti (cf. Darmeslider, op. 
rit. 6S5r.) and repeated tlie special prayers of tho 
gdh, enter tlie chamber, making paivaruf, put on 
their faec-voils, ‘ take tho Srosh hdJ* {i.e. repeat it 
as far as ashahe), and commence (be Ahunavaiti 
Gatlui (Y.v. xxviii.-xxxiv.), keening llnuuMdvos 
near to the door or at least at a dislance of three 
paces from (be corpse. At tho W(»rds <)f Vasna xxxi. 
4 : * Seek thou for me, O Voliii Manah, I lie migldy 
Kingiloin, through whoso increase wes may ovei-- 
eome tho Dnij,’ (bey stop ; the cori)se-h<*areis lift 
the dead Is^ily on tho hi(‘r, wlieu tbe |)ries(s t urn 
to the dead and linish tho (J:ltha, after wliich a 
new sag-did is performed. The moment is now’ 
come for relatives and friends, who liave galhercd 
in the house (or, in Yezd, in (be common moi l nary, 
tbo zdd-o-niarg, ‘birth and death,’ or parsish- 
khdnah, ‘imiuiry house’), to have a last l<»ok at 
tho deceasen. M’hey Ikjw before the l>o<ly, i.e. 
make the sejdo, before its face is covered un. 

9. Funeral procession. -Having carric<l the hody 
outside the liouse (according to Vend. viii. 10, (be 
corpse shouhi he removed through a I»rcii<-,Ii s|)C( i- 
ally made in (lie wall of the house, and in (his 
eoiiiiexion it is worthy of note that tin! Persian 
zdd-o mar g has tw’o doors, tlie (corpse being hroughl 
in by the one and <*arried out by the oilier), the 
nnsd-sdldrs emtrust the bier to two or more khCin- 
dyas (w’ho are also Hometimes calleil nasd-sdlurs) 
to hear it to tho ‘tower of silence.’ Two priests 
w'alk in tho front of tlio procession, at a ilistaneo 
of thirty paces after the hie.r, accompanied by rela- 
tives and friends, two abreast, clothed in while and 
making paivand. In Versia, however, tho onler 
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iH <)iHV*rout. Tliere tlio {)r<)ccssion i-s led by a man 
bearing a vase containing lire (and formerly also 
by a musician flaying a doleful air), followed by 
tlie relativ(‘S and friends, (lie corpse, the priests, 
and additional members of tlm family of the de- 
ceased. Here, too, if the dnkhma is far distant, 
the body may bo (ronvoyed on a cow or donkey 
(cf. the l^ihlavi <u)mm(3ntaiy on Vend. iii. 14), and 
the mourners may ride, tliougli the jiriests are 
required to walk. 

10 . In the tower. — At the gate of the tower the 
liicr is set down, the face i.s uncovered to let the 
accompanying procession pay their last roH|»eot.s to 
the dead from a distance of at lca.st three pa<res, 
an<l once more i\\Qsaff-did is performed. Now the 
two real ncmt-mldrSf who had arranged the Lody 
on the bier in the house, and who alone are allowed 
to entrn* the tower (not wearing their usual clothes 
[Vend, viii. 10], but the so-called ‘ clothe.s of 
dnkhm i'), open its gate, which is closed witli an 
iron lock, lift the bier, carry it into tlie tower, 
jilace tlie body, with the head toward the south 
(the auspicious quarter), on one of the IkmIh of 
stone (kesh) arrangcil in concent lie circles, rising 
like an aninhiMicatn*, which arc intended for re- 
ceiving the bodies. These cin;lcs arc separated by 
canals {pnvisy a word which .seems also to be used 
of the sections divided by the canals). They re- 
move the cIothe.s from the corjisc, leaving it naked 
(Vend. vi. 51), and cast them into the central well, 
forming the middle of the tower, and surrounded 
by the anijihithcatre-likc circles of stone beds. 
The naked < orpse may be left ‘ on the earth, on 
clay, bricks, and stone and mortar.’ The vul- 
tun^s, Nature’s scavengers, are already waiting, 
and in one or two hours they devour all that is 
corruptible of the body. Twice a year the nasd- 
srlldrs throw the skeletons into the well, wdiero 
.•<un, rain, and air soon reduce the whole to dust. 
The hlnhtr{ to Vend. v. 14 considers the falling 
of the rain on the corpse.s in the dnkhims and on 
the impure liijuids as a great advantage. Formerly 
the bones were preserved in an ossuary. 

' Whithff ahall we <»rry the iKuu-a of the dead, Ahura Mazda? 
Where ahall we place Uium?’ AhiiraMazrla aiiawored : ‘You 
nijiy make a Btnicturo {xiz ddMrn) for them beyond the reach 
of the doff, of the fox, of the wolf, inacocHHible to the rain from 
above. If the Mazdayaenianfl are rich, they may ('onstruct it 
of stoneH, of planter, (»r of earth. If they are not rich, tlioy 
may place the dead on the ^ound in the light of heaven and 
looking towards the Him ’ (Vend. 49-61). 

If, 111 Persia, a Zaratliushtrian coiiimunity is too 
small to HupiKirt a dakhma., tbo Iwdy * is carried 
to some remote place in the hills or mountains, is 
then piled around with stomvs and covered with a 
slab, but not interred’ (Jack.soTi, op. eit. p. 394). 

The Dddistdn (xviii,), in the 9tli cent. A.D., 
recommende<l collecting the bones and putting 
them in an astbddn^ elevated above the ground 
and covered with a roof to jireserve them from 
rain and from animals. These receptacles to i>ro- 
tect the lM)nc.s from the sun were made of two 
excavated stones, one forming the cofllin, the other 
the cover. They might also bo real monuments, 
pcrliaps coiTosiionding to the eave.s of the Aclne- 
inenians at Naksh-i Kustain (Modi, *An old Persian 
Collin,’ JASBt 1888 ; ef. Darmestetcr, op. cit. p. 
93, note 34). At the present day the lionos of the 
dead are no longer preserved. 

Vend. vi. 45, in directing the dead to bo carried ' to the most 
elevated spots, where flesh-eating dogs and flesh-eating birds 
may most surely iH*rcoive it,’ gave sanction to a pnmitive 
mptho<l of disposing of the dead, still practised, S. 0 ., by the 
Kaflrs, who expose their dead in wmslon colhns on tne tops of 
the mountains (l^asscn, Ind. Alterthumskunde, i.*, Leipzig, 1807, 
p. 620), by some wild trit>es of India (Orooke, jAi xxvili. 
IISOU] 24.5 f.), ami by the Masai, where a i>erBon dying without 
eluldren isaliandoiiwl, some hundred yaras outside the kraal, 
U) t he hymnns, whoso spoody devouring of the corpse is con- 
mdored a favourahle sign (Morkcr, Die M(Uai, Berlin, 1904, 
IK 103). Iho Hawaiians throw their dead to the sharks, etc. 
(Segerstwlt, /.<• Jl/i/nf/j* orienfaf, Upsala, 1010 , Iv. 2, i». 641 Accord- 
ing to 8traho(p. 617 ; ef. Kleuker, Anhang zuin Zend-Avezta^ 


Riga, 1783, ii. lU. 71 f.), the Bactrlans threw their sick and aged 
|>cople to dogs, trained to devour them ; the Cnspiana exjn- 
sidered it more ausjiiclouH if birds devourtid their dead ex)x>se<l 
in the desert than if they were eaten by dogs or wild animals 
(cf. Manpiart, I’hilologua, Supplcm. X. [1907] i. 141). 

11. Dakhmas.— Si>ecial constructions or tuw’ers 
{dakhrmts), for exposing the corpses, are well 
known to the Avesta. They constitute the most 
awTul ami impure spots on the earth, and it is 
one of the greatest merits to demolish them when 
they have served their purpose, and thus restore 
the ground to cultivation {Vend, iii, 13, vii. 
49-.'>8). The construction of the actual * tow’ors 
of silence ’ used by the Parsis of India is acconi- 
piiiiicd by a series of religious ceremonies, the 
consecration lasting three days (Mcnant, LesParsis^ 
Pari.s, 1898, pp. 206-235, with plans and illustrations). 

12. Dispersion of processfon.~At every dakhrna 
a kind of chapel (sdgri) is built, to which the 
funeral jffoccssion retires while the nasd sdldrs 
do their work with the dead inside the tower. 
When the nasd-sdldrs are rcaily, the assistants, 
gathered in the aCigrl or seated at some distance 
from the dakhma, get up and finish the Srdsh-bdJ, 
which they hail commenced before starting in the 
funeral proces.sion. In concluding the pawmid 
they recite thi.s prayer : ‘Wo repent of all our 
sins. Our re.spects to the souls of the departed 1 
Wo remember liere the fraviushis of the pious (de- 
parted).’ They then take urine of the cow, wash 
the naked parts of their bodies, make tlie kosti, 
and repent the Pntet, mentioning the name of the 
departed nt the end of the prayer, after which they 
return home and take a bath. 

13. Ceremonies at home.— At home, immedi- 
ately after the removal of tlie body, urine of the 
cow [nirang) is sprinkled over the slabs of stone 
on which the corpse >va.s jibiced, and u[)on tbo 
road by which it was carried out of tlie hoirso. 
All clothes, utensils, and other articles of furni- 
turo mu.st bo cleansed, principally by the .same 
moans — gfmiez (urine of the cow) ana water or 
rejected altogether, if they have (!oino inl.o any 
contact with the dead bocly. After the removal 
of the body, all the members of the family are 
required to take a bath. 

In an ancient Iranian province, Ilaroiva (Harat), 
the custom recorded from later times (Chardin, 
Voyages en Perse, Amst. 1735, iii. 109), of abandon- 
ing tbo lionse to the dead, seems to have prevailed 
according to the vish-harezana of Vend, i, 9 (cf. N. 
Soderblom, liUli xxxix. [1899] 256 IF.). The Great 
Bundnhtshn gives the following explanation of 
this custom ; ‘ We keep the presiTiptions (of re- 
moving the fire, the harashniiin, tne cups, the 
hamna, and the mortar) during nine days (in the 
winter) or a month (in summer) ’ (cf. Vend. v. 39 IF.). 
* They abandon the house and go away during nine 
days or a month’ (Darmesteter, op. eit. p. 9, note 
20). It may be that upaman, * waiting ’ ( Vend, v.) 
originally meant a temporary abandoning of the 
house. At present, in Bombay, all the member^ of 
the family have to take a batli after the removal 
of the boay, and fragrant lire is burnt on the spot 
where the cor]).se was laid. During nine days in 
winter and one month in summer a lamp is kept 
burning on the same spot, and no one is allowed to 
go near it during that jieriod. After its expiry the 
whole room is washed. The members of the 
family and also near friends abstain from meat 
during three days after the death. 

We do not deal here with the festivals and dfta iiitonded for 
the priest and for the poor after the death of a wealthy Parsi, 
or witli the recital of several offices for his soul (see Immor- 
TALITT [Parsi]). The funeral expenses of an eminent Pars! 
gentloinan who died in 1768 amounted to more than 738 rupees, 
which would mean more than double this sum at present 
(Bomanjl Byramji Patell, JASB Iii. 144 IT.). 

14. Recent opposition. — In some circles of Parsi 
society the i^uestmn of introducing a more hygienio 
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and lofta savaf^e manner of disposing of the <lead 
iias of late been very eagerly agitated. JJotli 
burning and l»urying being {)rohibite<l because of 
tile purity of lire and earth, it has been jjroposed 
to consuine the eorjise by electricity, and the exe- 
getical question has been discussed whether such 
a method can be considered as burning or not. No 
change has been oHicially jierrnitted as yet in tlie 
disposal of the dead, which shows tho tenacity 
of custom, and niaintaina continuity with an 
iniiiuunorial antiuuity. 

I JTERATURB.— J. J. Modi, * On the Funeral Ccreinoniea of the 
l*nr{iocfi, their Orifrin and Explanation,* in JASB ii. (181)2); 
J. Darmesteter, La Zand-Aveata,i\. 140 ff., Paria, 1892; D. 
Men ant, Lea Parsia, Paris, 1808 ; D. F. Karaka, /list, of the 
ParsiB, i. 192 IT., London, 1884 ; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present, pp. 387-.394, London, 1906 ; Knudayar Shehcryar, 
* A Zoroastrian Death in Persia ' (in Qiijarati), in Zarimhii, i. 
109 181. 

Nathan ^oderulom. 

15 . Ancient Persian rites.— Tn ancient Persia, 
bcfdio the spread of Zoroastrianism, the means of 
disposal <»f tho dead were quite diilerent from 
those observed by the adherents of the great 
Iranian religious leader. Attention has already 
lieen callc<l, in § 10 , to the llactrian custom of 
leaving tho sick and the aged to be devoured by 
dogS'- a practice recorded not only by Strain? (p. 
617), but by Cicero {Tusc. Di'tp. i. 45) and by 
Eusebius (/Vffip. eiuwg. i. iv. 7). Ih>th Herodotus 
(i. 140) and Strain? (p. 735) expressly state that, 
while the Magi exposed their dead to dogs or 
birds (as the Avesta enjoins), tlie Persians interred 
the dead b<?dy after coating it with wax (xara- 
KTfpilxTavTfs S)v t6p v^kvv llipaat Kpvirrovai), It 
was, therefore, rank blasphemy (oi^x when 

(Jambysos ordered the corpse of Amasis to be 
cremated (Herodotus, iii. 16) ; and it is very 
doubtful whether any credence can bo given to 
Xenojdion’s account (Cyropwd. VlU. vii. 26) of the 
ro(][noKt of the dying Oyrus — * Put luy body, luy 
children, when I 'dic, neitlicr in gold nor in silver 
nor in anything else, but commit it to the earth 
as soon as may bo (r^ 7/7 ws riixurra dTddore). Eor 
what is more ble.sscd than thi.s, to bo mingled with 
the earth {yy pLixOt}vai)V — siiute this last phrase 
would seem to exclude any coating of tho body 
with wax. Equal suspicion seems to attach to 
Xenophon’s story {ib. vii. 3) of tlie death of Ahra- 
dates, for whom a grave was prej»arcd, and whose 
dead head was held on her lap by his wife, whose 
corpse, after her suicide, and his wore l)oth 
covered over hy her nurse before burial. Ctesias, 
however, who is much iiioro reliable than his ancient 
contoinp()rarie.s would allow, may he right when 
he stales {Peru. 59) that Parysatis Imricd tho head 
and right hand of Cyrus tlie Younger, for here the 
wax coat ing may perhajis have been employed. 

Unfortunately, our solo information on tliis sub- 
ject must thus far Is? gleaned from the mengro 
statements of the classics. If we may judge from 
the tombs of the Aclueiiienians, their bodies 
were not exposed as Zoroastrianism dictated ; but 
it is by IK) moans impo. 8 sil?io that they were 
coated with wax, or eviui, as Jackson also sug- 
gests ( Persia Past and Present, p. 285), ‘ perhajjs 
embalrnod after the manner of the Egyptians.’ 
According to Arrian {Anab. vi. xxix. 4-11), the 
body (o-w/itt) of Cyrus >vas laid in a coffin of gold 
XpvaTjp; cf. Jackson, loo. cit. and p. 3(Mf., 
for further references). 

All this was, of course, changed when Persia 
definitely became Zoroastrian. In his account of 
the obsequies of Meriiierocs (f A.D. 554), Agathias 
{Hist. II. xix. 2*2) recognizes only the usage of the 
Avesta (with the addition of tho exposure of the 
sick while still living), and he expressly says that 
tho Persians could not place the deiwl in a coffin 
{O 1 /IKX 1 ) or urn (KdpvaKi), or bury in the earth (t^ 7 ^ 
Karaxwvdvat ) ; and t he 5th cent. Sasanian monarch 


Kohail demanded, thougli without success, that 
the (Jliristian Iberian ruler (iurgenes should adopt 
tlie Persian custom of ex|»osing the <lcjid to birds 
and dogs, instead of burying them (Procopius, 
dc licit. Pers. i. 12). 

I.iTKRATiiKK.— In addition to the works mentioned in the 
lirt'viotiH Heciion, reference may also bo made to Kleuker, 
Anhang znm Zend-Avrsta, ii. iii. 9f., bit., 144, Ulpa, 1783; 
Brifison, de Reqio Persarum principatu, cd. lioderlein, p. 
019 IT., StrasKburg, 1710 ; Rapp, ZDMU xx. [1800] 63-60. 

Louis H. (Hi ay. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Roman).- -As in other lands and in other times, so 
also among the ancient Romans tho customs attend- 
ant upon death and burial varied so considerably 
acconling to wealth, rank, occupation, nationality, 
religion, ])hi(;o, and period that no single succes- 
sion of circumstances may be taken as typical, and 
great caution must be exercised in dealing witli the 
scattered and fragmentary evidence on the subject, 
in order to avoid ruuifusing tho particular with the 
universal, or attributing to one period the cu-stoins 
peculiar to another. 

The greater part of our evidence having to <lo 
with the uj)per clas.ses during the late Republic 
and early Emjiire, it will be best to re construct, 
as a nucleus around which to build up an account 
of burial customs in general, a typical instanco of 
the death and burial of a Roman grandee of the 
1 st cent, of the Einnire. 

As tho man hreatnes his last, the assembledrela- 
tivc.s loudly and rei)eatedly call out his name in the 
conclamatio-- ti mom or less formalized expression 
of giicf whic.h is probably reminiscent c)f primit ive 
attempts to wake the dead back to life; and per- 
haps tlui nearest of kin kisses him, as if (o catch 
and preserve in tho family line the last breath. 
After the formal announcement est* 
tho eyes are closed, and tho usual bathing and 
an(?inUng, perhaps embalming, take ]»lacc, per- 
formed by one of the honscdiold, or hy the pro- 
fe.ssional libitumrins or polliue.tor. Tlie liody is 
composed, arrayed in the tog/i — the full dress of 
antiquity — ornamented with all the insignia won 
during tho dead man’s career, and placed in state 
on the lectns fnnebris in the atrium, or main 
chamber of tho house, with tho feet towards the 
street-door. There are also flowers, coronm of 
honour, and burning censers supported on cande- 
labra. Near by are attendants, among them being 
sometimes included paid mourners who chant 
tho funeral wail. [These details may be .seen in 
tho Lateran Museum on the tomb redied of the 
Hatcrii, a family of considerable importance dur- 
ing tho latter part of the 1 st century.] Tossibly a 
coin is placed in tho mouth as ptvssage- money ac ross 
the Styx — a custom always in vogue to some extent . 
A wax impression of tho face is then taken, after- 
wards to occupy its niche in the ala, a state room 
otrthe atrium, along with the masks {imagines) of 
the ancestral line, and to bo supplied with the 
appropriate inscription, or titulus, recording tlie 
name, years, otlicc.s, and deeds of the dead. Out- 
side, tlio fact of dc'alli is made known, and the 
proper safeguanl taken against chance religious or 
social impropriety, hy the liaiiging of a cypre.ss- or 
pine-branch at the entrance of the liouse. 

In due time, which in ordinary <tascs is as soon 
as arrangements can be made, and in funerals of 
state from throe to seven days, the last eeremonies 
take place. Criers go through tho streets aiinouuc- 
ing its coming occurrence in tho ancient formula : 

* Ollus Quiris leto datus. Exsequuts, quihus e.st 
comrnodum, ire iam tempus est. Ollus ex aedibus 
e^ertur* (‘This citizen lias been given over to 
itealh. His obsequies those who find it convenient 
may now attend. He is being carried forth from 
liis dwelling’). Under the supervision of tho 
designator and his attendant lictors, tho stately 
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fuii«ral-train form and niovos: miisidans, 

anti ]>t.Tl»ai)S paid sin;^o*rs ; dancrrs atul paiito- 
iiiimists, NNiio jt;st fretdy, MHu»;iinn;M iinpersoiialiiij^ 
in liuiiioroiis wise I !io dc.fcaHftd ; a Hticcossion 
of ear.s, at liiin's ;iiii<»uMliiif^ to Inintlrods (six 
hundrc/l at tlio fmicral of Maiccllu.s), on which sit 
actors dressed to inij»ersoiijitt^ tlio Ion;; lino of the 
dcatl n)an’s anoostors, woarin;; their iloath-inaskB, 
now tn,ktm fnnn tlio niclies in tho affU, and accom- 
paniotl hy lietors, as in life — symbolically condnet- 
in;; the most recent of the family lino to take hij- 
jdaco witli his fondathers in the lower world ; a 
tlisphiy of the dcatl man's memorials — trophies, 
litnscH, do;;s, insignia, painted ropvcsentatitins of 
his exploits -after the manner of a triumph ; more 
lietors, with down-pointed fauces^ reminiscent of 
oldcn-timo burial by ni;;ht ; and then, hi;;h on a 
fiinoral car, tho dead himself with face exposed to 
the sky, or enclosed in a casket and represtmtctl by 
a realistic figure clad in his clothes ami tlcath-mask ; 
the immetliato mourntTS-sona with veiled heatls, 
daughters bareheaded with flowing hair ; and finally 
tho general public, not without dt'inonatration. On 
both sitlea, as the j)rt)eessit)n passes, is the Homan 
populace, pressing to tho line, and climbing up 
‘ To towrrs and windouti, >'ca, to chimney topu,' 
to witness what must have been one of the greatest 
spectacles of all time. 

Arrived at tho Forum, the great centre of civic 
life, tho dead is carried to tho Ilostra, on whhdi, 
surrounded hy his ghostly ancestry, he lies while 
his nearest relative delivers over him the Imuhttio, 
a formal and often extravagant glorification of the 
deceased and his forefalhers which is preserved 
among the family archives, and whose uncritical 
use will do so much to falsify or <listort Koman 
history. Tho procession then forms again, resumes 
its way, and passes through the city-gate to the 
destinc<l place of cremation or inhumation at one 
of the great mausoka, such as that of Augustus, at 
the north end of the Camnns Martins, or in one of 
the long lines of lots whicti Ixirdor tlio high road. 
Here tho dead, with ornaments, weapons, and 
other possessions dear in life, together with many 
memorials bronglit by fricmls and relatives, is 
placed upon an elaborate jiyre, to which, with 
averted face, tho nearest relative or friend, or some 
civic dignitary, applies the torch. As the flames 
rise to tlie summit of the i»yre, perhaps they liber- 
ate from his lightly fastened cage an eagle, which 
soars aloft— the syinlKd of the spirit of tluj dead 
sotting out for its home among the immortals. 
The embers are quonelied with water or wine, tho 
final farewell (another wnrhmatio) is uttered, and 
all return to tho city except tho immediate rela- 
tives, who collect tho ashes of tho <leparte<I in a 
napkin, bury tho os rascotum (see below) to ^ue- 
serve the form of earth -bn rial, perform a purifica- 
tory sacrifice, and partake of tlie funeral-meal in 
tho family tomh-chapel. 

There follow nine days of mourning, on one of 
which the now dry ashes are enclosed in an nrn of 
marble or metal, and carried by a member of tho 
family, barefooted and nngirdfcjl, to their final 
resting-place in the tomh-chaml»er. At tho end of 
tliis perio«l, the sacrum nomiKfkdey a feast to the 
<iead, is cclehratisl at tho tomb, and a fiineral- 
hanqiict is held at tho home. Mourning continues 
ten months for husbands, wives, parents, adult 
sons and daughters, eight months for other adult 
relatives, and in the case of children for as many 
months as they have years. Memorial festivals, 
whi(ih partake of tho nature of a communion, are 
celebrated on Feb. ld-‘21, the ParcntaliHt or pagan 
All-Souls’ Bay ; again on the birth or burial anni- 
versary ; and again at the end of March and May, 
the Vxolaria and llnsarkty when violets and roses are 
profusely distributed, lamps lighted in the tonib- 


chambers, funeral -banquets held, and offerings made 
to the gods and to tho manes, or spirits of the deail. 

Such a funera), though not unfamiliar to tho 
lionian people, was tlio ox(a*ption rather than the 
rule. 'I’lie imposing nature of tho whole— tho 
splendour of its ajipointiiionts, tho <lignity of tho 
I»artieij)ants, tho iiiipressivencss of the stately 
train, with itsliundreusof impersonated pradorians 
and consulars, traversing the principal thorough- 
fares between thronging BT)ectatora — may best bo 
com parcel with tho Ainerais of Italian royalty in 
modern times, though the latter probably fall far 
.short of tho magnilicence of the ancient ceremony. 

The funerals of middle and lower class people, 
and of most of the upper elass, were less ostenta- 
tious, and unaccomnaiiied by the laudatio, the dis- 
))lay of doath-maslcs, and tho parai)hernalia of 
wealth. Children, citizens of the lowest class, and 
slaves wc.re carried to their last rest without publio 
procession, and with few formalities. 

Unlike modern burial-places, the Koman eeme- 
terics were not public communal enclosures set 
apart by themselves, but were situated along tho 
great Iiighways that led from the city-gates, and 
took the form of a very long and narrow serii^s of 
private holdings, whose front, occupied hy imposing 
monuments, bordered immediately on f-Iio road. 
All streets leading from Home had their tombs, 
and the location of sepulchres along them in tho 
country also, on landed estates, was frequent. 
Most prominent among the highway cemeteries at 
Kome were the Via Flaminia and the Via Salaria 
on the north, the Tihurtina and tlie Pnenestina 
on the east, the Latina and tho Appia on tho 
south, and the Aurelia on the west. Most magnifi- 
cent of all was the Ajipian Way, Regina Viarmn, 
which still displays almost unbroken lines of 
tomb ruins from its issuo at tho old Servian Porta 
Captma to the Alban Mount, fourteen miles away. 
Among its two hundred or more largtsr monuments, 
displaying great variety of architecture and orna- 
mentation, are to bo seen most of iJie typi^s of tho 
Koman tomb : tlie viansolcum, round, and probably 
once with conical summit, cojued and named after 
tho tomb of Mansolus, the king of Ic.aria, who dierl 
about U.C. ; the tumulus, a conical mound 
he.‘ij)ed over the body or ashes of tlie dead, also 
reminiscent of Asia ; the tomb above ground ; tho 
tomb cxcavateil in the tufa bt'd of the (\'impagna ; 
the combination of both, with tomb below and 
chamber above ; tho c.olumluiHum, for the reception 
of the cremated dead of hurial-associatioiis ; tho 
cliamheis in series called ‘ l atacomhs ’ (7. v. ). Burial 
lots were marked hy boundary stones, inscribed 
with measurements: e.g. Hn frontep. xvi. inagro 
p, xxii.^ (‘frontage, 16 ft., denth, 22 ft.’). Threats 
and cur.ses were frequently added io safeguard tJio 
area and monuments against violation or profana- 
tion. The more pretentious areas were great 
family burial-places, where were laid to rest all 
the meinbera of a gens, or branch of a gens, 
including its freedmen and slaves, and sonuH imes 
even clients and friends. Such a burial-place might 
include a generous plot of ground, with an area 
before tho tomb, a garden behind, an ustrina, or 
cremalory, w.dic.iilrp, or shrines with statues of tho 
deail, bHuqu(‘t-room for aniiiver.sary use, pavilion, 
well, and ciistotlian’s quarters. The epitaphs, 
incised upon slabs let into tho front of the monu- 
ment, or on tombstones at tho graves of imli- 
viduals, or near the remains inside the. vault, are 
charact^rizcil by great variety of content and ex- 
pression. Name, parentage, publio olliccs, and an 
accurate statement of the length of life are found 
in most of them, without dates of death and birth. 
A type may be seen in that of Minucia, the daugh- 
txu* of Fundanus, whose death is the subject of 
Pliny’s Ep, v. 10 ; 
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‘D. M. Minuciao Marccllae Kundanl F. Vix. A. XII., M. XI.. 
1). VII.’ (‘To the Departed Spirit [Dis Mantbtts\ of Miiiii<'ia I 
Mure-ella, the Daujjhter of FiiiKlanus, who lived 12 ycarH, 11 ! 
moidhe, and 7 daya ’) {CJ Ij vi. KWWl). ' 

A j)ortraifc-l)iiHt Honieliiiuis accoinpaniiMl tlieepitapli, 
and it was not infrcnuont for tlio iiisri ipluni to bo 
in tho form of an ndaroKH to the pass(*r-by from tlio 
mouth of tho dcjuirte<l, as tho <iiiaint archaistic 
ono of Marcus Cwcilius, which lies by tho Appiaii 
Way {CIL i. 1006) ; 

‘ Hoc cst factum monuinentiiin Maarco Caicilio. 

IIospcB, Rfratum cst quom apud meas rcHtitiHtei sccdos. 

Bono rom Koroa ot valeaa ; aorniias sine (piru.* 

(‘This uionuincnt Is erected to Marcus OhuuIiuh. Stranjfor, It 
jfives me pleasure that you have 8toppo<l ut luy restintj-piftce. 
Good fortune attend you, and faro you well ; may you sleep 
without care.’) 

Such a])pealB as tliis upon stones, tho use of 
portrait-smilptiire, and tho custom of roadside 
ourial illustrate the Roman yearn in u for continued 
participation in the affairs of tho living, and an 
instinctive (lonviction as to future existence. 

Among the lower classes, especially freed men 
and the labouring part of tho population, a most 
popular form of tomb was tlie columbarium^ so 
named hccause of its resemblance to a dove-cot. 
Long narrow vaults were either built above groiiiitl 
or excavated in tho tufa, and in tluur walls were 
formed numerous compact rows of niedu's, (*ach of a 
size hardy large enough to receive an urn (contain- 
ing the ashes of one person, whose identity was 
made known by a til-ulus upon a slab below the 
urn, or on the urn itself, sometimes a<!<!ompani<‘d 
by a small portrait-bust. Ono of these colmnharia 
on tho Via Appia, from which three hundred 
tituli have been preserved, was for tho use of the 
freedincn of Augustus and Livia. Sucli tomb.s 
were somotimes given as benevolences, and some- 
times erected by speculators, but it was more usual 
for Unun to be constructed, or at least managed, 
by rollcfjia funeraticia, co-opcrativo funeral asso- 
ciation.s, whi(!h sold stock, assessed regular dues, 
and paid Iwindits, thus ensuring tlieir members 
proj)er dispo.sition after death. They were ad- 
ministered by ruiuttorcSf who divided and assigned 
the space by lot to tho shareholders, who miglit in 
turn sell their holdings. 

Tho lot of tho ordinary slave and the very jmorost 
class of citizens was b'.ss fortunate. Outside tho 
lino of the Servian Wall, wln^rc it crossed the 
plateau of the Esrpiiline, there existed, down to the 
time of Horace (when it Avas covered with earth 
and transformed into tho Gardens of Mu’ccnas), a 
great burial-ground which might ho called ‘ t he 
potter’s field ’ of Romo. Here, as shown by exca- 
vations made from 1872 onwards, was an area of 
irregular dimensions extending a mile or more 
along tho wall, from near the pre.sent railway- 
station on the north-east to tho Lateran on the 
south east, which had served as a necropolis from 
time immemorial, and was the burial-ground to 
which Horace made reference in Sat. i. viii. 
8-16: 

* Hue priuH arif'u.sUa ciccta cadavera collia 
Conaerviia vlll (lortancla localxit in area ; 

Hoc miaeracs plcbi stabat coniimine Hcpulchrum, 
Fantolubo aourrae Nomentanoque nepoti. 

Mlllo pedea in fronte, trecentoa cippus iti a^rum 
Hie dabat, hcredea inonumenl iitn iirt Hniinirrulur. 

Nunc licet Kmunliia haintaru Halid)ribiiH, ut<]iiu 
Agffore in ai)rlco apatlari, quo niodo triatca 
Alins inforincm apcctabant ossibna nffrmn' 

(‘ Hither, of yo«», their fcllow-fllave contracted f,o carry in thoir 
cheap oolftna tho dead sent forth from their narrow dwcllinjfa ; 
here lay the common sepulchre of the wretched plebs, for 
Fantolabus the knave, ami Nomentanua the iicVr-do-wcel. A 
thousand feet front, three hundred feet deep were the liinilH ; 
the monument not to follow tlui hoira. To-day you may dwell 
on a healthful Ksquilino, and take walks on the sunny 
where but now your aad ^^azo rested ui>on a field ujfly with 
whiteninfT hones 

The reference in the above lines to the cheap 
coffins, the slave hireling, tho contrast between the 
gloomy Imne-streAvn Esquiline of former days and 


Ihe healthful gardens of the present, aiul the 
sardonic allusion to the r{/>i)ns as the one moininn'iit 
f a whole city of wndehed poor (“oiisl iliile an 
.‘loqui'iit comnirnt on tlie morlnaiy destiny ()f llic 
‘owost class, ihongh to interpret literally the ixn'l’s 
nenlloii of whit(‘ning hones seems unnecessary. 
Excavation has niv<‘aled pit-graves 13 to 16 it, 
square and of great depth, in which tlio bodies of 
the criminal and otlierwise unfortunate Avero do- 

f josited <me above tho other, unhurned, and with 
ittle ceremony. 

Cremation and inhuination existed side liy side 
throughout the pagan period. 'Fho earliest eeme- 
terics — tho loAvesfc stratum of that on the b’sqniline, 
and the necropolis recently (lPD‘i) cxcnivated on 
the Sacred Way near the t^’orum -contain both 
cinor.ary urns and .sarcojilmgi, the latter being 
sometimes made of hollowiMl tree-trunks. The 
later strata on the Esiiuilino also contain both. 
The Cornelian gens held to earth-hurijil until Sulla 
chose cremation as a measiinj of safety. The 
tomb chanilKirs of the Sei]nos, a branch of tho 
Cornelian gens, on the Appian Way inside tho 
Wall of Aurelian, were lillml with .sanropliagi con- 
taining unhurmul dead ; and in many large lonihs 
the heads of families were laid aAvay in sarcophagi. 

hilo tho cremated remains of tlnur fremlnien and 
the humbler inemlnTs of the lionseliold were de- 
;)Ositcd about them in tho same chamber. In- 
lumation, as the cheaper and more natural nuithod, 
<ecms to have be-en the earlier, basic, and popular 
custom ; even in Augustan times, Avben cremation 
AA'as as nearly univi^rsal as it ever became, it was the 
custom t-o perform at least a symbolical burial of 
tho body by the interment of a small part of it, 
the os rescctinn, usually a joint of the little finger. 

Tho foregoing account of deat h and burial lias to 
:lo princi]taily with tho 1st cent. A.D. and with tho 
city of Romo. Naturally, there Avero variations in 
d<*tail before and after this period : e.ff. burial by 
night Av.as tho praetien of earlier times, and was 
prescribed again by Julian, on ( be ground of incon- 
venience to urban business caused by diurnal rites ; 
the cemeteries of tho earliest times were less 
distant from the heart of the city, by rensmi of 
the lesser cireiiinferenee of tho primitive walls, 
each successive fortilieatioii carrying the lim^ of 
tombs farlhcr out beiranse of (he law forbidding 
burial Avithin tho city limit ; tluire was less of bot h 
display and poverty oefore the rise of the l‘'.inpire ; 
sumptuary laAvs governing funerals were known 
from the first eenturii^s of the city ; tho employ- 
ment of chamber.s ami galleries excavated in tho 
bed of tho Carnpagna, long known on a small 
scale, groAV much more gcTn^^al and extensive after 
the rise of Christian Rome, deveUming into the 
great communal burying-{>laccs cailcil ‘ catacombs 
cremation died out because of its e.vpensiveness 
and tluj influence of belief in the rcsurreclion. As 
to other cities, practice there Avas essenlially the 
same as at Rome ; and in small towns in the 
country a great deal of conservatism no doubt 
obtained, manifest in tlie ret ention of customs long 
after they bad gone out in the capital. 

All periods ot the history of Roman burial, Iiow- 
ever, are unified by tho belief in the eontinued 
existence of tho d« a«!, and in his ghostly participa- 
tion in 1 lie life of the family and community, and 
hy tho conse<|Ucnt scrupulous (tare aboyt jiropei 
burial, and the maintenaneo of right relations with 
the spirits of dead amteslors. The (piick and the 
dead of ancient Romo were in a more than usually 
intimate communion. 

LiTKHATiniK. — *1116 approj>rlate chapters in S. B. Plainer, 
Tojumraphu lUid Mimunietxtmf Ancie^U. H(me \ Boston, lJUl ; 
I. ri. Micfdleton, Reinaina of Aticient Rmm. Iiondon, 1892 ; 
j, Marquardt, /)aa VrimtUhen dcr RGnner^ Leipzig, IRsti; 
Daremberg-Saglio, JHct. den Ant. gt. $t rom., Faris, 187317., 
a,v. • Funus.’ GKANT SuOWERMAN. 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Slavic). — The Huhjcct of death and the diHiiosal of 
the dca<l, so far as the Sl.ivic peoples are con- 
cerned, was disenssrd with eonsiderahle fullness 
in the art. Aryan Kki.icjion, vol. ii. p. It 

cannot be doubUsl that tlie piiinitive conditions in 
this particular phase of iiuinan life, though to 
some extent overlaid with a dressing of Christian 
thought and practice, have been maintained most 
faithfully ann»ng the peonies in question, and it 
was therefore quite natural that the writer of that 
article should begin with Slavic ideas and eu.stonis, 
so that, by comparing these with the correspond- 
ing phenomena among the linguistically allied 
raco.s, viz. the Indian, Iranian, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Lithuanian, he iniglit carry 
his investigation back to the so-called Aryan 
period. There is consequently no noetl to cover 
the same ground again, but it may not be out of 
place to rceor<l here such facts as have emerged, 
or have come to the writer’s knowledge, since the 
appearance of the article referred in. We shall 
arrange these fresh data under five heads. 

I. Burial and burning of the corpse (cf. Aryan 
Rkliqion, vol. ii. p. 16 f.). — In the early hisforical 
period, as was sliown in tlie passage cited, both of 
these metliods Avere in operation — probably .simul- 
taneously — among tlie Slava, and, a.s recent an;lia‘ 0 - 
logical investig^ation shows, they prevailed also in 
the pro-historic ago. With reference to huri(d, 
there has recently come to light a most remark- 
able corro.spomlence between Middle Germany and 
Southern Russia in regard to the practice of con- 
structing the tomb in the form of a hut. 

At Leubingen, a station on the raihvay from 
Erfurt (Thuringia) to Sangerhausen, and not far 
from Sommerda, Ihero is a now celebrated sepul- 
chral mound, which has been excavated by Prof. 
Kloplleisch, a long misunderstood pioneer in the 
stiKiy of primitive history. Near Uelinsdorf, again, 
a village at no great distance from Lenhingoii, in 
the so-called Maimsfcld Seckreis, another inound, 
similar in many respects to tliat at Leubingen, 
was recently opened (cf. P. Ilbfer, in Jahresschr. 
/. d. Vorg('ii('h. a. metis. dhiiring. Lander ^ v. [Halle, 
19()6J; and II. Grossler, ib. vi. [1907]). In each 
case the remains (which in the mound at Leubingen 
lay upon a flooring of wood, and in that near 
Helmsdorf in a bed-shaped chest of hewn timber) 
had been arched over by an actual Avooden but of 
excelhjiit workmanship, Avith a steoi) rooting, the 
planks of Avhieh in the Leubingen example were 
tliat<;bed Avith reeds. The remains found at 
Leubingen Avere those of an elderly man, across 
whoso breast had been laid the body of a girl some 
ten years old, Avhilo the Helmsdorf mound, to all 
appearance, contained but a single body, in a 
donbled-up position. The objects found beside 
the dead m noth cases -bronze axes, <higger-rods 
and dag^gers, small chisels, a diorito hammer, and 
also numerous ornamcnt.s in gold, such as armlets, 

i )ins, spiral rings and bracelets — point to the 
Ironze Age (c. 1500 B.C. ?), and also sIioav that the 
dead had been persons of rank. In a dcn.so layer 
of ashes under tlie chest in tlie Helmsdorf mound 
Avere fouml the skeletons of tAvo men, avIio had 
doubtless been given to the dead ns his servants. 
Rut the most interesting feature of either barroAV 
is unquestionably the wooden hut, designed un- 
mistakably to provide a liomso for the dead. 

Noav, although students of prc-historic times are 
as yet unaware of the fact, similar, and, indeed, 
aluiost identical erections are found in great pro- 
fusion in the Russian kurgnns, i.e. the sepulchral 
mounds Avhich lend a picturesque variety to the 
monotony of the Steppes in the districts to the 
north of the Hlack Sea. These erec,tions are met 
with, moreover, not only in the knrgans con- 


structed by the Scythian tribes who once domin- 
ated that region, hut also in those dating from the 
earlier eimclis, Avhich in so many respects still 
require iiivtistigaiioii. It will bo to the purpose, 
therefore, to give a relatively full description of a 
single specimen of the South-Russian burial-huts 
—that, namely, discovered in 1903 by V. A. 
Gorodzov in a kurgan situated in the Government 
of Ekatcrinoslav, and dating, according to its 
discoverer, from the close of the second millennium 
B.C. (cf. licsults of the Areheeologicnl Excavations 
in (he District of Baehmut in the Government of 
Ekatcrinoslav in 1903 ([Russ.], Moscow, 1907, p. 
15‘2 ir.). In the heart of the kurgan was a spacious 
square cavity, on the floor of Avliich rested a framo- 
Avork box of thick oak boartls — some kind of 
coffin. RetAveen the walls of the cavity and the 
box, on the cast side, lay a red-coloured jar and a 
coAv’s head, while each of the four corners of the 
cavity contained a cow’s foot. Inside the box was 
the doubled -lip skeleton of a Avoman, lying on its 
left side, with the head turned toAvards the north- 
east, and the wrists under the face. At the neck 
of the skeleton were found small fragments of 
bronze lAcads or other ornaments of the kiiuL In 
front of the face stood an earthen vessel ; and 
before the breast Avere a number of rattles, Avhich 
bad been cut from the backbone of an animal. 
The skeleten lay on chalky earth, but tlie skull 
had a pilloAv of rushes. The most striking feature 
of this burial vault, however, is the liut erected 
over the <!hest. Tins hut was supported by two 
poste fixed in roundish holes at the head and feet 
of the skeleton, but outside the box in Avhich it 
lay. The po.st supported a beam, which had 
branches leaning against it on cither side, so form- 
ing the sloping framework of the roof; the 
branches, again, were covered Avith reeds. Upon 
the roof-beam stood a nninher of pots upside doAvn, 
and also a badly- Aveatherod quern of sandstone. 
Above these Avas a layer of ashes, containing a 
coAv’s head, four coav’s legs, a large pot Avith a 
dimpled ornamentation at its neck and a perfor- 
ated lK)ttom, incinerated bones, and a whetstone. 

As hearing upon the primitive history of Russia, 
and even of Europe, however, these discoveries are 
surpasscil in importance by the places for the 
cremation of corpses— -perhaps the oldest in Europe 
— which have been tnscovered in the valleys of 
the Dniester and the Dnieper, to the cast of the 
Carpathians, and at no remote distance from the 
localities above referred to. These places for 
crom.ation date, for the most part, from a late 
Neolithic civilization, Avhich yields little of im- 
portanco, but in their pottery tlioy furnish a new 
factor in the cultural development of Europe, 
extending, as it does, toAvards the west, across 
Southern Russia and Bessarabia, and to the north 
of the Balkan l*cn insula. Among its chariuiter- 
istic produef/S arc magnificently painted vessels, 
Avith plastic decorations of bulls^ beads an<l the 
like, and numerous idols, mainly represoniing 
women and cattle. 

The last-mentioned discoveries arc due in the 
main to the rescanlies of Chvojko, of Kiev {Papers 
of the Xlth ArchceoL Con^re.ss at Kiev [Russ.], i. ; 
also Antiquities de la region du Dniepre [Collection 
JL Khanenko^ premibre livrnis(m, Kiev, 1899], and 
[for Bc8.sarabia] v. Stern (‘The “ pre-Mycemean ” 
Civilization in Southern RuH.sia,* in Papers of the 
Xllth Archwol. Congress in Ekaterinosletv [Russ.J, 
i.), and they have been critically examined by E. 
Meyer, Gesch* d. Altertums^ i.^ (Stuttgart, 1909) 
741 IF. But wo are not yet in a position to identify 
Avitli certainty the peoples from Avhom emanated 
the civilizations thus traced at Tripolje, to the 
south of Kiev, and at Petreiiy, in Bessarabia. 

2. The funeral procession (cf. art. Aryan 
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Relioion, vol. ii. p. 20).“ “In tlio cited we 

were al»le to indicate tliat the practice of bearing 
the dead to the grave on sledges, even in suimiier, 
once prevailed in certain parts of Russia. In an 
exhaustive work shortly referred to in that passage 
viz. ‘Sledge, Boat, and Horse as AtKiessoricbs of 
lurial Rituar [Kuss.], vol. xvi. of the Moscow 
Drevnosti), Anu6in has conclusively proved that 
in ancient Russia the dead were often, oven in 
siuniner, conveyed to the grave on sledges, which, 
however, might be either driven or carried. The 
former method is illustrated by a picture in the 
^Ivester MS (‘Conveyance of the lleinaina of St. 
^ebu by Sledge to the new Church ’) ; the latter 
by a picture in the Sylvester MS of SS. Boris and 
Glebu (‘Conveyance of the Corpse of Prince St. 
Boris by Sledge ’). But, as the use of the sledge 
in funeral obsequies is also found, according to 
Anufiin, among in.any Finnish tribes, and as U) 
this day the funeral-sledge often supersedes the 
waggon — even in the linest season of the year — in 
the north-<iaHt of Europe, it is safe to conjecture 
that the Russians had adopted the practice from 
the East European j)eoples with whom they 
mingled as they spread towards the north-east. 
Traces of funeral-sledges are likewise found in 
Egypt, while Lycian gravc-sttmes sonietiines ex- 
hibit houses resting upon sledge-runners (cf. R. 
Mcringcr [Indogenn. Forsc/ningcn, xix. [1905J 
409). 

3. The gifts to the dead (cf. art. Akyan Rk- 
LKilON, voT. ii. p. 20 11'.). — Just as we read in the 
Iliad (xxiii. 171 f.) that the four-horse team of 
PatrocluH was burned upon his funeral -pyre, in 
Herodotus (iv. 71 f.) that large numbers of horses 
were buried with the 8(ty thian kings, and in Tacittis 
[Gcnn. 27) ‘ quovundam [tlie Germans] igni et equus 
adicitur ’ ; so from the Russian hylinst or histories, 
we learn that men were interred with their horses, 
and sometiincH even uj>on horseback. The burial 
of Bogatyrl Potok Mikhail Ivanovi6, for example, 
is thus describe<l : 

‘ Then they bc’i^an to dig a grave there ; 

They hollowed out ti jfravc (locp and large : 

A deep one, Honio twenty fatlunuH wide. 

And then was Putok Mikhail IvanoviC, 

H'jVA hh steed fJ.nd harness of tvar. 

Lowered into tiie deep j^rave. 

And they (jovered it wilii a roofing of oak, 

And strewed it with yellow eand.’ 

(Anuein, loc, cit.). 

4. The funeral feast (cf. art. Akyan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 20^’) ; attentions paid to the dead after 
the funeral rites (Ancestor- worship) (ih. 2311’.). 
The various fjicts — and especially those, referring 
to the White Unssiana- -set forth in the paragraphs 
cited have meanwhile been largely supplemented 
from various cjuarters of the Slavic world. This 
fresh information is supplied by Matthias Miirko 
in an art. entitled ‘ Das Grab als Tiscli,’ in Wortcr 
undSachcti: Knltnrhisi. Ztschr.f. Sprarh- u. Sach- 
forschimgt cd. R. Meringcr, etc., ii. 1, Heidelberg, 
1910, p. 79 ir. The first three cliajiters of tins 
most instructive essay deal respectively with the 
following subjects : (1) funeral re^iasts of the Slavs 
at the burial-])lace after the interment ; (2) sejml- 
chral meals of the Slavs at the graves of individuals ; 
and (3) scpulehral meals on the all-souls’-days and 
at the ancestral feasts of the Slavs, and meals for 
the dead among aliens in Russia. That Murko is 
in this field <d inquiry essentially at one with the 
present writer appears, c.r/., from his remarks on 
p. 110: 

‘For exports in this study, it will not ho nocu-ssary that I 
should emphasize the fact that so many onstoiuM and foBtivals 
Still In vogue re<‘all those of tin; Orooks and the Komans, ami 
even surpass the latter iu roniotcncss of origin, so that wo must 
look for their parallelM among primitive peoples. I shall merely 
state that the original purporl. of the practice of eating and 
drinking at the grave can still be clearly recognlml: the 
deceased still takes part in the meal i the mourners leave a 
place vacant for him at the grave-tahle ; they expressly invito 


him ; they eat with delight of his favourite dishes ; Iht y givo 
him wirie antl honey to drink ; they pour wine and uuier »hkiii 
the head of his grave ; and beside or upon the grave they set 
food for the dead,’ etc. 

5. Ill the article referred to, hoM'over, Murko 
carries his invitstigation coriMidorably further, as in 
8ubsc(inciit chai)tcrs he sketches the proccs.s hy 
which the relics of ancient ancestor- worship have 
in the Eastern Church become intermingled with 
tho primitive woisliip of tlie dead among the Slavs 
(‘worship <d heroes and its transference to the 
Christian martyrs’). The details of the procf3ss 
are given in the folhnving chanters: (4) tho early 
Christian Agapic and the meals c.oniiected there- 
with ; (fi) the survival in the Slav languages of Gr. 
rpdirela and other foreign words connected with 
the cult of the <h‘ad (cf. art. Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 27% regarding Kuss. kanunil — Gr. 
Kav(Jjv)\ (6) Romano - Greek iiilliienee upon the 
spring festivals for the dead among the Slavs 
(O. Slav, riisalija^ Serv. {d)ruz'daloy Russ, radn- 
nica ; cf. vol. ii. p. ‘25’’ and 2.5’) ; Murko’sd(‘rivatioii 
of Russ, rtidmucety from Gr. pofiwvla* 6 rwv piJfiwv 
Xeifiwv of Suidas, is original and ct)nvincing, so 
that its meaning is the same as that of Hosttluiy 
tliespring festivm for the dead); (7) Lat . si/icerni if in, 
sdir.(:r7i(i)us {id. vol. ii. n. 28*; Murko thinks that 
this word denotes the least held upon the ailiccs, 
i.e. the rubble of the grave). 

Litrraturr.— T his is suflicicntly indicated In tho art. and in 
Aryan llBLiuioN. 0. SCHKADKK. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Tibetan).— In Tibet, death is regarded as tlio 
work of the death-dcmoii, who has accordingly to 
be exorcized from the bouse, and loeality. 'I’bc 
ceremonies at death and tlie methods of disposal of 
the lK)dy are almost entirely of a prc-Buddbistic 
or Bon character, although now comlmded for the 
most part by ortbod(»x Buddhist priests. 

The Tibetans believe that the soul lives after 
the death of tlio body, but the future life ilesircd 
by the people is not tno Bnddliistie one of a liiglier 
earthly rc-birth or tho arliat-sliip of Nirvana or 
Buddhahood. They desire tho new life to be in an 
everlasting paradise, which is now identified with 
the Western Paradise of Buddha Amitahha of tho 
later Indian BiKhlhists. Tho object of the death- 
ritual, therefore, is, lirstly, to secure the due 
passage of tho soul of the deceased to this paradise, 
and, secondly, to safeguard tho earthly survivors 
jigaiiist harm from the death-demon, as well as 
from the spirit of the deceased in the event of its 
failing to reach paradise and so becoming a malig- 
nant ghost. 

Formerly, so late as (be 8tli cent. A. I)., liuman 
sacrilices were made on the death of kings and 
nobles. Five or six chosen friends from amongst 
their ofri<*er.s were styled ‘ comrades,’ and killcMl 
thfimaelvcs cm the death of their master, so as to 
aecoiiiiiany him to jairadisc*, and their lM)di(;s were 
buried alongside of his. The erc*sls of the hills 
were crowned by such sepulehral mounds, as in 
China and amongst the Turkic; trihes. Ke,side, the 
body were buried the c lot lies and valuables of the 
dec-cased, liis how, sword, and other weapons, and 
his favourite horse; and a tumulus of earth was 
thrown m> over all. Aniiual-sacriliee seems also 
to liavc3 l)Con iiracdlsed, as is evidoneed hy tho 
dough eiligics ol animals whieli arc cdlered as part 
of Hie sacrilicial rite by the hands of Buddhist 
monks, who now perform the popular death-rites, 
ami by tlieir religion arc probibit cMl from taking life 
(li. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet ^ p. 518 f.). 

I. Extraction of the soul.- On the physical death 
of a jicrson, Tibedans believe that tlio spirit does 
not depart forthwith, hut continues to linger within 
the corpse for a varying period, which may extend 
to four days, after the cessation of tho heart and 
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brcatli. In order to secure tlje rcleaHo of Die spirit 
in that direction in whi<;li it has the greatest chance 
of reaching paradise, the services of an expert priest 
are necessary. 

After a death occurs, no layman is allowed to 
touch the body. A white cloth is thrown over 
the face of tlie corpse, and a priest is sent for to 
extract the soul in tlio ortliodox manner. This 
priest is one of the higher monks, and bears the 
title of ‘The Mover or Shifter ’ (7>’o-6o). On his 
arrival in the tleath-cdiainber, all relatives and others 
are excluded, and the priest, closing the doors and 
windows, sits near the head of the corpse and chants 
the directions for the soul to find its way to the 
Western Paradise. After exhorting the soul (o 
quit the bo<ly and give up its attachment to earthly 
property, the prie.st seizes with his forefinger and 
thumb a few hairs on the crown of the corpse, and, 
jerking these forcibly, is suppo.sed thereby to make 
way for the soul of the deceased through the pores 
of the roots of these hairs, as though actual perfora- 
tion of the skull had been eti’oeted. If, in the 
process, bh)od oozes from the lu^strils, it is an 
aus]ucious sign. The soul is tlien directed to avoid 
the dangers which beset the road to jiaradi-se, and 
is bidden God-speed. This ceremony lasts about an 
hour. When, through accident or otherwise, the 
body is not fortlicoming and the fourth day is 
expiring, this rite is performed in abxentia hy the 
priest conjuring it up in spirit whilst seated in 
deep meditation. 

2. Handling the corpse. —All persons are tabued 
from touching a corpse {ro) except those who belong 
to the father’s family or those indicated by the 
astrologer-priest, wlio casts a horoscope for the 
purpose. This document also pre.scribe.s the mo.st 
auspicious dat<^ fur the funeral and the mode and 
place of diaj»o.sal of the body, as well as the worship 
to he performed for tlio soul of tlu? deceased and 
for the welfare of the surviving relatives. 

The persons who may ordinarily liaiidlo a corpse 
must bo children by tbe same father as deccjised 
{p*as-/fpu 7 i), though in Lhasa and large towns with 
many strangers the profes.sional scavengers may do 
this work. In rural communities, when a man has no 
paternal relatives of his own, he procures admis-shm 
into tlio family of a friend for such funeral purj>o.ses 
as official mourner hy giving a dinner to announce 
the fact, 'riie persons so authorized then approach 
the body with ropes, and, doubling it up into a 
crouching attitude, tic it in this posture, with the 
face between the knees and tlio hands under the 
legs. If ri^or 7 uor(is he present, hones may bo 
broken during the process. The attitude of the 
Iwaly resembles that found in some of the early 
sepultures, and is probably a survival of the 
pre-liistoric period. It ensures portability of the 
corj)so. 

When tied up in the proper attitude, the body is 
covered with some of the clothes of the deceased, put 
inside a sack made of hide, tent-cloth, or blanket, 
and removed from the room to the chapel of the 
house (where there is one) as a mortuary, and 
jilaced in a corner there. A sheet or curtain is 
stretched in front of the sack as a screen, and all 
laymen retire. Where the body has to he kept a 
long time for climatic or other reasons, it may be 
slung up to the rafters. 

3. Pre-funeral rites. — Priests remain in relays 
day and night chanting services near the corpse 
until it is removed. The hood prie.st sits near the 
screen, with his back to the corpse ; the other 
priests face him, and all read extracts from the 
Jhuhlhist scriptures, often from dillenmt books at 
the same time ; and they keep alight lamps (from 
5 to 108, according to the means of the deceased). 
The relatives sit in another room, and offer food 
aiul drink to the deceased. His bowl is kept filled 
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with tea or beer, and he is offered a share of what- 
ever food is going; and such drink and food as aro 
offered are afterwards thrown away, os it is believed 
that their essence has been abstracted by the soul of 
the departed. Feeding the manes is also found in 
tlie Indian IJiiddhist practice of avalambana, based 
upon the Bnihiuanicuil rite of h'dddha. 

Hefure the funeral the guests, after libations, 
partake in solemn silence of cake and wine within 
the iiousc in which the corpse is lying ; but, after 
the latter is removed, no' one will' eat or drink in 
that lioiisii for a month. 

4. Funeral procession,— Tliis occurs on the 
auspicious day and hour fixed for it by the astrolo- 
ger. The relativc.s and guests how to the (rorpsc, 
which Is then lifted by the oificial mourners, ])ut 
on the chief mourner^ hack, and carried to the 
door, where it is placed in a stjuaro box or colli ii 
(ro-7'g"am) provided by the monastery which is 
conducting the funeral, and the box is carried 
thence by the official mourners to the cemetery 
or cremation ground. If the chief mourner Is a 
woman, she does not accompany the funeral, but, 
after walking thrice round the coffin and prostrat- 
ing her.scdf thrice, is conducted hack to the house. 

In front of the procession go the ])riest8, chanting 
San.skrit spells or 7 na 7 itras extracted from the later 
Indian Buddliist scriptures, ami blowing horns, or 
heating drums, or ringing haiidhells ; then follow 
the relatives and friends, and last of all comes the 
coffin. This is led by the chief prie.st hy means of 
a long scarf, one emi of whi<di is attaclied to the 
coffin ; the t)ther end he holds in his left hand, 
whilst witii his right he boats a skull drum as he 
walks. This scarf probably reju’cscnts the ‘ bouI’s 
haiinev’ (Aj/rm/i-m), wliich is carried before the 
colliii hy the Cliine.He. 

The spot or cemetery to which the body is carried 
is usiialV a solitary rock on a wild hilltop, and 
is believed to be liai'mtcd by evil spirits. In Lhasa 
the ordinary cemetery [d'ur’k' t'ml) is within the 
city. The (;orpse must not be set down anywdiero 
en routCy otherwise the final ceremony w'ould have 
to bo performed at that jdace. 

5. Disposal of tlie body.— The particular mode 
in wdiich the l)ody is to be dispo.sou of is prescribed 
by the astrolof^er-lama. Of the various modes, 
one only, namely cremation, presents lluddhistic 
features. The methods may bo said to be five in 
number ; 

1 . Co7iswnption of flesh hy aTtiniah and burial of 
ftones.— This, the so-called ’* terrestrial method,’ is 
the commonest and obviously the most ancient. 
It was a custom of the ancient Scythians known 
to Herodotus ; and its practice by the Farsis at the 
present day may also he derived from such a 
source or from the Turkic tribes. There seems no 
reason to aserihe it, as ha.s been conjectured, to the 
influence of those Jataka tales Avhich relate that 
Sakyaiiiuni in former births ofi'ered his body to 
feed famislicd tigers and other animals. Sucli a 
practice of disposal of the dead is not recorded in 
Indian Buddhism, and its present-day practice in 
Siam and Korea, as w'ell as in Tibet, is obviously 
a survival of the ancient Scytliic and Mongolian 
custom. 

At the ceuiotcry the body is placed face down- 
wards on the rock or slab of stone, divested of its 
clothes, and tied to a stake. The priest, chanting 
mantras, scores it with a large knife, and the 
corp.se-cutters slice off the tlesh and throw it to the 
vultures and other animals of prey which frequent 
these cemeteries. In Lhasa dogs and even pigs 
assist in devouring the corpses. As, however, 
vultures are esteemed more auspicious, the attend- 
ants for a small sum engage to keep off the other 
less desirable beasts of prey. The rapidity with 
which the body is devoured is considered of good 
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oinon, and Mio skull of such a corpse is prized as an 
uuspioious libation-bowl. 

llie bones of the strijjped and disinemlxM cd body 
arc then buried, and, if the person bo wealthy, a 
iiioiind or tower is erected over them. 

2 . Total exmsumption of Jlesh and hotuis hy 
animals. — This, the so-called ‘celestial metlusl,’ is 
much less common, though not infrequent with the 
riclier classes. The bones, stripped of their llesh 
as aljove, are not buried, but pounded and mixed 
with meal, and given to dogs and vultures to 
consume. 

3. Throivinn into rivers or at waste plarcs, — This, 
the most ignoble method, is the fate of the noorest, 
os burying entails considerable expense. Tlie body 
is dragged by a rope like a dead beast. In this 
way are alsouisposed the bodies of criminals, those 
killed by accident, lepers, and soine(iim‘s barren 
women. The skulls of enemies slain in battle are 
deemed auspicious for drinking goblets. 

4. Cremation . — This mode of disposal of a quasi- 
Buddliistic kind is reserved in Tibet for the bodies 
of the higher lamas, though, in those districts 
where wood fuel is more availabloi it is also used 
for the laity. 

The body is placed on the pyre, seated erect in 
a devotional attitude, cross-legged like Ibiddha’s 
image. The 8<iles of the feet are turned u]»w anls, 
the right hand with palm upwards resting on the 
flexed thigh, and the left hand is raised in front of 
the shoulder in the ‘blessing’ attitude. In the 
case of the laity, the face seems usually to be 
placed downw'ards. When the w'ood is lighted, 
melted butter is noured over the body, and, when 
the first limb or none drops from the b(nly after a 
few hours, the funeral ends, though some of the 
relatives remain till the creniation is over. 'I’lie 
body is seldom completely reduced to ashes, 'riie 
ashes and un<*.()nsumed relics are removed by the 
priests to the house of the deceased, and there 
pounded and inixed with clay to form in a mould 
miniature votive rhaitya medallions called fs'a-fs'a^ 
the dkarnvi sanra relics of Indian lluddlii.sts. 
These are pb'uied in the niches of the funereal 
towers know’ll as c/iortens, or, if the deceased be 
rich, a special tower may be erected over 1 hem (see 
art. Ghoutkn). 

5 . rreserviny the entire body hy emhalminy.— 
This mode seems to be restricted to the sovereign 
Grand Lamas of fdiasa and 'J'ashilhunj>o. I’lie 
body is embalmed by salting, and, (dad in the robes 
of tin', dece.ascil and surroumlcd by his personal 
implements of worsbi]), is phuted, in the attilude. 
of a seated Thiddha, within a gildeil copper sarco- 
phagus in one of the nxmis of the palace ; it is 
then w’orshipped as a divinity, llefore it, on an 
altar, food and w ater are oll'ered, and lights arc kept 
burning. Eventually it is eiielosed in a great 
gilded chorien, surmounted by a gilt dome, and 
becjoiiies one of the recognized objects of worship t< 
pilgrims. 

With the disposal of the l>ody, the relatives and 
guests dis])erse, after a feast given in the onen air. 

6. Post-funeral obseauies.— 'I’he funeral does not 
end the ceremonies. The soul of the deceased is 
not cn’cctively disposed of until forty-nine days 
after tlic death, and the death -demon is al.so to be 
expclleil from the locality. This latter exorcism i.s 
an iinligenous Jlon rite, and must bo performed 
within two days after the funeral. It is terined 
the ‘ Ihirning aw’ay of the fa(‘.e of the Devouring 
Devil [Za-'dre).' The demon is represented as of 
human form, riding upon a tiger ; and, in laying 
the evil spirits, ligures of animals moulded in 
dough are used in the sac.rilic(\ Eor the linal dis- 
posal of the soul of tlic deceased, further pric.stly 
services are required weekly until forty-nine days 
after death. During this period (i.e. 7x7 days) 


the soul is believed to remain in a purgabiry or 
iiitcniiediate stage (bar-du) between dcat)» and 
regeneration, and is assisted onwards by the pi aycis 
of the priests. E'or this a lay effigy of the dcci-ascd 
is imide in the house, on the day on uhich tbc 
corpse was removed, by dressing Uj) a bench or 
box w ith the clothes of the deceased, and for a face 
a i»a]>cr mask is inserted l>earing a print of a dead 
Tibetan. On the forty-ninth day this service is 
completed, the paper mask burned, and the (;lothcs 
given away. The priests receive as pres(*nts some 
valuahle articles from the property of the deceased, 
and a feast conclmlcs the ceremony. 

Moiirninjj is practised childly for young people ; 
the old are less lamented. The full term of mourn- 
ing is about a year, but thrt;e or four immths is 
more usual. During this time no coloured clothes 
are w'orn, nor is the face w’ashed or the hair comhed ; 
men may shave their heads, and women leave oil 
their jewellery and rosaries. Eor Grand laimas 
the gem'.ral mourning of the people lasts from a 
week to a month. 

All the places where bodies are buried or other- 
wi.se disposed of arc esteemed sacred. 

Litbraturi.— S. W. Bnshell, JliAfi, IKSO, |.i>. 143, fi'M, b ?'! ; 
C. F. Kbppen, Laniaische Uurarchie, Ht-rliii, isr)<), n. 32*.! ; H. 
Ramsay, Western Tibet, Lahore, p. 41) f. ; W. W. Rock- 
hill, Ethnology 0 / Tibet, W'aHlitn;;ton, ISl).*",, }>p. 727, etr., J HAS, 
181)1, pp. 233, etc., Land of the. Lamas, London, IMU, pp. 2S7, 
etc. ; L. A. Wadaell, Jhiddhism of Tibet, do. ISl).*), p]». 48S,eU!., 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905, pp. 23.3, 392 f., 422. 

L. A. Waddell. 

DEATH OF THE GODS.— See Deicidic. 

DEBAUCHERY (French t/ci/trac/dc/* [dc, ‘from,’ 
and old Er. bauvhe, ‘a course,’ ‘a row’], ‘to haul 
from the straight course’; hence ‘ seduction from 
duty,’ ‘excessive intemperance,’ ‘ liahiMial Icwd- 
11088 ’). — Although individuals who habitually in- 
dulge in reckless dissipation are jnstly regarded as 
defective in ordinary sclf-cont.rol, and although it 
might be sliown on inc.ontcslablc evidence (hat no 
inconsiderable j)ro])ortion of such person.s are insane 
or mentally defective, it would still lie preferable 
to appi'oacii this subject from (he standpoint of 
normal psychology in order to (dace the nature of 
the impulse which impels men in t he diri'ction of 
exces.sive inlemporunce and lewducss. To do this 
successfully we must takcj into con.sideration t-he 
habits ana proclivitie.s of inimitivo men. Un- 
civilized pcuqiles manifest an intense love of e.xcite- 
ment, particulaiiy in connexhni with th(‘ir social 
and religious gatherings. All the wiilings of 
travellers referring to tlie domestic and sikmuI life 
of savages are unanimous as to the fact that every 
event out of the daily routine, whieh causes 
people to assemble together is likely to become an 
occjudon for intoxication. Birth alone is pcrliajis 
loss a.ssociated with this form of enjoyment; 
marriages and dcatlis are certainly a very common 
excuse for it, and it is remarkable that wo still 
retain survivals of thc.se customs even in Western 
Europe. A culmination in inUuise excitement 
w’itliout the aid of intoxicants is freiiucnt in their 
social gatherings. Ecat hcrnian {S'ocial Hist, of Itaccs 
of Mankind y ISHUOI, iii. 341) gives many examples, 
Irom which the following may be selected : 

' They arrani^tMl thetiiHelveii in j^roups, and at a Hi^oial 

each (froup began to sing at first Jri a low tone of loicc, winob 
became louder and tenninated in dreadful yells and biik-oua 
howln. The Jumping won ho violent and their cITortH were bo 
furious that some of them fell seiiBelesa to Ibe ground. Three 
or four players or sorcerers stood in the centre, Hhook their 
tAinarak, and blew tobacco smoke from a <‘an(> pipe upon the 
dancers.’ 

Mrs. Eren(d»-Slieldon (J/1/ xxi. [1891] 367), 
speaking of tbc natives of I'ast Africa, says ; 

* At somn of tlicir fc.ativalH this dancing is carried to such an 
extent that 1 have aetm a .\oofig follow’s inuKo.k.H quiver from 
head to foot, and his Jaws tremble wilbout any apparent ability 
on his i^art to control them, until, foaming at the moulh and 
with his eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm ujion the ground, 
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to be CHrrifd off by hiiH conipatiioiiM. Thin of aeekinjf 

artificial piiyHioul cxcitciucut beara a »ui;fular reaciiiblanoe to 
the (laiireM of other imt iotis outn^ide of Africa.’ 

Not only arc (ho rcnnioriH of Hava^Xe pco^^iles 
charactcriziid by intoxical ion and induced piiyeuial 
and menial exintcment, hut their religious cerc- 
iiionios owe attraction largely to tho induced 
mental fervour of tlie inini»traiita and audience, 
rartridgo [AJPa, Ajir. 1900, p. 363) goes so far as 
tx) hold that intoxication is one of the most import- 
ant (larts of the religious and social life of priini- 
1/ive man. lie says : 

‘TbeuHo of aloohobc beverages arose In connexion with the 
religious sofual life in the effort to licightcn the religious self- 
cjoriselousnPBH. Its use for these purtKises among primitive 
}>eople is wi«IuHi>roa(l and almost universal.’ 

Among some tribes in tho Philippine Islands the 
shaman (usually a woman) works herself up into 
frenzies of nervous excitement hy means of con- 
tortions and copious tlraiights of fermented liquor. 
Feast ing and revelling follow, until ofttimes at her 
ceremonies all present liecome int{»xicate<l, and fall 
into an iin(!onscious statti (cf. Tylor, Prim. Cult^ ii. 
134 tt’. ). Sinular practices are universally nrevalent 
at tho present (lay among the Persian aervishes, 
who produce in themselves states of exaltation ami 
hallucination by means of opium and hashish. A 
similar condition is induced ny the Peruvian priests 
by means of a drug known as *tonca’ {iib. 41611.). 
The reuni(jns of savage and barbarous peoples are 
characterized not only by intoxication, but also, 
frequently, by sexual orgies of a revolting charac- 
ter. Hancroft {Native Races ^ i. 651) says (quoting 
Kendall) 

'Once a year the Kert-a have a great feast, prepared for three 
auccessivc days, wliieh time is Hpeut In eating, drinking, and 
dancing. ... To this cave, after dark, repair grown persons of 
every age and sex, who pass (.lie night in Indulgences of the 
most gross and sensual descrqition.* 

Writing of tlio Mosquitos, tho same author 
(p. 735) states ; 

‘Occasionally surrouiiding villagers are invited, and a drink- 
ing-l)out is bold, first in one house and tiion in another, until the 
climax is reached In a deiiaucli by botli sexes of the most revolt- 
ing character.’ 

The ravenous appetite of certain savages justifies 
the accusation of gluttony which lias been ascribed 
W tliein hy various aiitliors. The enormous 
development of the jaw muscles, as well as (he 
protuhcnince of the alimentary system, is a sulfi- 
cient indication of their propensity for swallowing 
enormous (mantitics of food wlien opportunity 
oilers. A Yakut child, according to (Jochranc, 
devoured at a sitting three candles, several pounds 
of sour frozen butter, and a large pic3ce of yellow 
soap, while an adult of the same tribe devoured 
forty nounds of meat in a day. Wrangle says 
each oi ( he Yakuts ate in a day six times as many 
iish as lie could. The ('omanches, according to 
Schoolcraft, oat voraciously after long abstinence, 
and without any apparent inconvenience (quotc(l 
from Spencer’s Socwluijyy i. 46). That debauches 
arc re.stricted solely through the want of op]»or- 
tuniiies for j)rolonging and repeating them is only 
too appaicnt from tho histories of those savage or 
barbarous tribes which have been brought into close 
and constant contact with the more unscrupulous 
representatives of civilization. So long as ahtohol 
and pleasurable excitenumt were obtainable, no 
price was grudged for them until, as a (jonsequenee 
i>f reckless sclf-abandoniiiciit, the wretched hedon- 
ists st.ood stripped of their possessions, and in- 
capable of resuming their previous methods of life, 
'riie unfitness of savages, in the majority of in- 
slaricrs, for regular or sustaiued employment of 
any kind is one of their most marked diaracter- 
islHia. It might he objected that such a general- 
ization is too swciiping, and, moreover, that war 
and tho cluise are the only careers open to primitive 
man. It may be admitted that many members of 
tho so-called mfeiior races have shown exceptional 


aptitude for (jommerce, agriculture, and industry 
of variouH kiinls ; hut the history of the emanci- 
patc(l Ncigroes ami of tho native Indians in the 
Keservo Territories of the United States is con- 
clusive proof of the inadaptalnlity of these ractis, as a 
whole, for tho role of civilization in which sustained 
and regular labour is the active and most irnp<»rtant 
element. In these races labour is litful and dis- 
tasteful, and alternates with long spells of inactivity 
ami unproductiveness. 

From the foregoing statenuints it is evident that 
among tho members of uncivilized communities 
certain anti-social defects which are hostile to the 
progress of civilizadon are extremely prevalent. 
These defects may he summed up as : (1) a craving 
for intense mental states, which is most easily 
gratified hy induced excitement, hy alcohol or 
other drugs, by sexual excitement, or hy tho 
appetite for food ; (2) an inability or, at any rate, 
a stroll" disinclination for susiained incutal or 
physical exertion. The representative anti-social 
elements in a modern civilized community niay be 
regarded as the legitimate survivals of uncivilized 
ancestors. They all manifest the same strung 
craving for intenser mental states, which can he 
fully gratified only by the grosser forms of dissipa- 
tion, while they also exhibit the natural disincli- 
nation for sustained and productive labour. The 
prostitute, the gambler, tho drunkard, tho criminal, 
and the loafer have this in common, that they 
desire the grosser forms of excitement, that they 
are prodigiu of their means, and unproductive in 
their metnods of supplying their wants. 

The view which roganls the pronounced anti- 
social members of a community as the survivals 
of a pericnl when the race as a whole was com- 
paratively primitive in its social development is 
the only sefientifie one, and disj>ln('es to a large 
extent the older vi(5WH of deliherato sinning and 
moral responsibility ; for a little eousidt^ration will 
enable us to see that a person who is constitution- 
ally a-moral cannot be also at the same time tm- 
moral. Su(!h a statement must not be taken to 
imply a disbelief in individual moral responsibility, 
for it must he rceognizod that persistent immoral 
conduct may depend upon opportimity and the 
absence, for any re.-ison, of public opniitm. It 
follows that a person who is aide to control his 
conduct under tho infiuence of any ordinary de- 
terrent must be, more or loss, responsible for his 
conduct in the absence of these deterrents. In the 
development of soc.iety, as of the individual, there 
are two factors — environment and evolution. The 
environment is never constant hut is always 
changing, while the development of a society 
depends upon the development of its units, subject 
to the inllucnce of the environment. Physicjilly 
.08 well as mentally, tlie individual must he in 
harmony with his surroundings or ho cannot exist. 
In every established race of living beings the 
majority of tho individuals present an average 
mean of certain qualities the possession of Which 
entitles them to be regarded as norm^ repre- 
sentatives of their race ; hut there is in every 
such ra(!e a large minority of individuals who vary 
to a greater or less extent from this mean of any 
given quality. Some of them imsscss tho quality 
in excess of tho mean, others in defect. The 
majority of the members of a civilized (tonimunity 
sulwrdinate their desires for the grosser pleasures 
to the duty of sustained cflbrt and the dictates of 
inor.ality. j’Jirough a long process of natural selec- 
tion this standard has l)een attained ; but, just as a 
race of men present marked divergencies in stature 
or mental ability, so do they manifest tliroughont 
their composing units the greatest diirerenees in 
respect to social (lualities, varying from the highest 
manifestations ot altruism to an absence of tho 
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Bense of responsibility and a reckless craving 
for gross sclf-indtilgence. *A coinnmnity/ Hays 
Gidainj^s {Princ. of Social. ^ 1898, p. 414), ‘that tfe- 
lights m many Imrnionious phs'usures lias, on tlie 
wnolo, more chanc-cs in life than one which is 
satisfied with a few intense pleasures.* It is 
scarcely necessary to insist upon the instability 
of a community the majority of whose members 
are constitutionally Indolent or immoral. We see, 
therefore, that the debauchee and the loafer are 
variations from the mean t^po of their society; 
we also see the sense in which they may bo de- 
scribed as representatives or survivals of more 
primitive social states. In relation to their social 
environment they are anti-social and irretrievably 
doomed to elimination. The rapidity of this pro- 
cess of elimination is apt to be obscured by the 
fact that each now generation produces its fresh 
uota of individuals who are socially abnormal ; 
ut it must be borne in mind that the rapidly 
changing environment julvaiices the moral standard 
of each generation, ami that therefore a relatively 
higher and more stringent natural selection is 
nadually being brouglit to act upon those un- 
fortunate units whose mental or physical organiza- 
tion is out of harmony with its requirements. 
With the advance in the standard of morals of a 
community there emerges gradually an expression 
of the ethical attitude of the public towards disease 
and infirmity, of which sufiiciont proof is to he 
seen in the improved condition of the insane, in the 
founding of ‘homes* for epileptics and inebriates, 
and in the incrctused interest in the study of 
crimirudogy. All these movements exhibit tho 
temlcncy of modern societies to regard tho actions 
of its anti-social members as irresponsible. It 
therefore scorns highly probable that at no distant 
date civilization will enable ns to dispense with 
retaliativo punishment as a deterrent in certain 
moral delinquencies, and that tho State will take 
upon itself the regulation of the lives of those who are 
incapable of living up to tho standard of decency and 
order required by the existing socIjU environment. 

Litbsatokk.— Featherinan, Sttcial Uiatory of th« Races of 
Mankind, London, 1881-91 ; JAf x\l (ISIU] 307 ; AJPs, April 
1900, p. 803; Tylor, Primitive Culhire^, London, 1891; Ban- 
croft, Native tlaces of the Pacific .States, London, 1875 0; 
Schoolcraft, Jlist., etc., of Indians of IT.S., Philod. 1853; 
Giddings, Principles of Sociology, New York, 1898. CL aluo tho 
art. on Kriiica and Morality. JoIIN MaCPHKRSON. 

DECALOGUE. — Introductory. — There is prob- 
ably no human document which has exercisetl a 
greater inlluence upon religious and moral life 
than the Decalogue. On aciJOiint of its brevity, 
its comprehensiveness, its forcefulness, and its 
limitations, it has stood out fruiii other teaching, 
and has been embedded in Christian liturgies and 
catechisms, so that it is difficult for any one 
brought up witli any degree of Christian culture 
to escape knowledge of its contents. The cxaltcil 
idea of its superior value goes back certainly to 
the J3ook of Doiitcronoiny ; for we are told re- 
peatedly there that the Ten Words were written 
upon two tables of stone by Go<l Himself, and even 
with His finger! (4!» IQ!-'*; cf. Ex SD® 32*» 

341. 28j^ However freely the statements may be 
interpreted, however figuratively the author may 
have written, it was certainly his intention to show 
that he placed this code above all other legal codes, 
these worils above all other revealed words. In 
other cases it sullicetl to say that J ahweli spoke to 
Moses,* and Moses’ memory was depended upon 
to convey accurately to the people all the vast 
amount of revelations given in the course of many 
days. But the Ton Words were so precious that 
no risk of forgetfulness couhl bo run, and they 
were at once engraven on tlie soliil stone. And 

' Ckimpare our Lora’s casting out devils by the ‘ finger [i.e. 
the power] of (3o<l ’ (Lk II 20 ). 
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there is more to show their high station. When 
Moses brought tlie stones down from tho mounlain, 
and saw Israers apostasy, he dashed the stones to 
the ground and broke them. Tho precious record 
could nob bo lost, howe.ver ; nor could Momjs, who 
may be presumed to have known them by heart, 
be t rusted to reproduce them. He was directed to 
prepare two new tablets of stone, and takfi them 
up to tho mountain again, that the original text 
might ho restored by the same linger which en- 
p'aved tho first copy. Finally, that there might 
be no further chance of breakage, Moses by com- 
mand made an ark of acacia wood for tlieir safo 
keeping (I)t 0. 10). It is now advisablo to sco 
what this document is, ami to tost tho Btatements 
accounting for its origin. 

I. The two forms of the Decalogue. — IMie 
Decalogue has come <lown to us in Uvo versions 
which diller to a coiisideraldo extent, one (in com- 
mon use) being in Ex 20-*^^, tho other (unfortun- 
ately almost ignored) in J)t Some of tho 

variations in the Decalogue may hii dm^ t.o acci- 
dents in tho transmission of the text, Imt tho most 
of thorn arc certainly deliberate. MoriMiver, the 
process of development did not sUq) with our 
present Heb. text, as the LXX shows still furth(?r 
modifications, few if any of wliich can he fairly 
attributed to tho translators. 

fn tlie ease of tlie Fourth Commandment, the 
important dillerences arc indicated in the follow- 
ing parallel renderings, italics showing variations : 

Guard tho HaLbat-h <lay to 
sanctify it, as Jahu'eh thy God 
commanded thee. Six dajs 
flhalt thou labour uiul do uli 
thy work *, but tho Hevonth 
day iB a mibbath to Jahwcli 
thy Clml. Thou Bhalt not do 
any work : thou and thy Hon 
ami thy daufflitcr, and thy 
inan-uiTvaiit and tliy niuid- 
Hcrvuiil, and thy ox and thy 
ass and alt thy cattle, and (by 
ifiieHt wlio it) within thy nates ; t 
in order that thy man-servant 
and thif imiid'servant may rest 
as irell us thou. And thou 
shall remeuihir that thou irast 
a servant in the land of Rgypt 
and that Jahu'eh thy God 
brought thee out from there 
by a strong hand and by an 
outstretched arm. Tht-reforo 
Jahwuh thy God commanded 
thee to make tho sabbutli 
day. 

J There are many other iiiHianccM of duplicates in Holy Sc-rlp- 
Uiro: Ts 18 has been inoorporatod in tho history of P.tvkI 
(‘2S22), on [he Mupposition that it is an noooiinl of an i-jiiscxlu in 
liis life ; hut a more atriking parallel for our purpose, buruusu 
of tho Importance of Uiu material, is tho Lord’s I’rayer (.Mt 0^' *•', 
Lk 112 ^). 

a LXX has rg Se ripcpif ; so in Dt * but on tho Boventli 

day there is a sabbath (or real).’ 

8 LXX ailds iv axiTfi ; ho in I>b a neceRsary correct iuii, 

followed by l.at. and En{?. versioiiH. This readinjf is found in 
the Papyrus Nash (see Pett is, op. cif. infra). 

* LXX reatls: ‘thy ox arxl thy ass and all thy cattle,* in 
agreement with Dt Si"*. Thu transl.itt»r woiihl s< urcely iiavo 
inserted this phrase for l.ho sake of harnituiy when he leaves so 
much else divergent ; therefore the curly Heb. texts must liavo 
differetl from each other in liiu same code. 

6 L.XX reatls ; ‘ the guest who dwells with thee’ ; ho in Dt rd'i. 
In spite of its more jtrimitive appearance (cf. below), this reatl- 
ing can hardly be original, for the Heb. phraho would not have 
been changed after the (ircck version was made. Tlie J.XX 
expression is more comprehtmsive, and may be a free remlcr- 
ing, though all else is intensely literal. 

0 LX.X n lucks * tho sea ’ ; ])erha^»H it is a later addition. 

7 LXX B adds hero: ‘for in six ilays the Lord made the 
heaven and the earl.h and the sea and all that is in them.’ The 
words are a manifest harmonizing gloss, as is shown by the Im- 
pOBsihlo connexion with the ft)llowing clau»e, ‘ in order that thy 
man-Bcrvant and thy mai<l servant may rest as well as thou.’ 
The gloss may have been found in a llob. text.. 

8 hXX has t/36<bAT)c, ‘seventh*— a bL-tter reading, for it was 
Jahweh’B blessing of the Beventh day which made it the 
sabbath. 

V J.XX reads : ' that thou Hhoiildst guard tho salibath day and 


Remember the aabbath day 
to sanctify it. Hix days Bhalt 
thou labour, and do all thy 
work; hut ‘2 tho ueventh day 
is a Hahbatb to Jahwidi thy 
God. Thou Bhalt not do » any 
work : thou and thy Bon and 
thy daughter, thy man-servant 
and thy inairl-servant, and thy 
cattle,^ and thy guest who is 
within thy gates.o For in six 
days .lahweh made the heavens 
and the earth, the sea 8 and alt 
(hat is in them, and he rested 
on the seventh day. Therefore 
.lahweh blessed the sabbath 8 
day and sanctified it. 
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The peculiar phrases in the Deuteronomic edition ' 
are characteristic of the author ; they are unmis- 
takable, for there is no other OT writer whose 
style is so readily detected (see Driver’s Dent., in 
loc.). It will be noted that wo have here a com- 
mandment, and the reasons for its observance. 
Tho two versions liavo no important divergence in 
the commandment, but separate absolutely on the 
reasons. Ileyond question f)eut. is the older. The 
sanction on humane grounds is original with him, 
for it accords with his spirit through and through. 
There came a time when grounds of humanity 
were not strong enough. Another editor, perhaps 
the one who constructed the Creation story in 
Gn 1-2^ for this inirposo, put it on a basis which 
is to him distinctly higher— that man should follow 
the examj)le of God. That storjr of the Creation is 
much biter than Deut., and this addition to £x. 
is perhaps the latest touch to the Decalogue. It 
is unfortunate that this version, with its sanction 
on a ground w'hieh nobody believes now, is the one 
in general Christian use. 

In the Fifth Comnmndnmit, Dfc 6*® has two 
clauses which do not appear in Ex 20^^. The 
former version runs • ‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as Jahwch thy God commanded thee^ that 
thy days may be long, and that it nuty he. well 
with thee^ upon the land which Jahweli thy God 
is giving thee.’ These are common Deuteronomic 
phrases, and are plainly editorial additions. The 
lirst obviously overlooKs the fact that Jahwch 
Himself is supposed to give the words from His 
own mouth, ’rhe second is found in the host 
Greek texts of Exodus, but preceding the clause 
about long days. The words may have got into 
Boino of tlie lleb. editions, but not into those 
which have come <lowii to us. In earlier times, 
length of days woubl he a sufficient reward, but 
later tho craving for good days would naturally 
find expression. 

In the Ninth Commandment , Dt 6-® differs from 
Ex 20*® by a single word: instead of ‘false,’ 
we find the word used in the Tliird Com- 
mandment for ‘ vain ’ (cf, below). Tho Greek text 
renders freely : ‘ Thou shalt not falsely testify 
against thy neighbour false t<;stiraoiiy,’ and tho 
renderings of Deut. and Ex. agree verhathn et 
literatim^ showing a careful comparison, which 
ignores the difference in our present Hcb. text. 
The proper rendering of the Hebrew is : * Thou shalt 
not answer against thy neighbour a false witness.* 
By a slight change of the text (nny for ny) we get 
‘ testimony,’ as LXX. But tho Heh. seems to 
mean that a man shall not bring a false witness 
to testify against his neighbour, as Jezebel did 
against Pfalwth. This view makes tlio mandate 
more ethically refined, laying tlie stress of the 
wrong on the procurer of false testimony rather 
than on the witness. 

In the Tenth Commandnunt we have a consider- 
able variation ; 

Ex ZOn. Dt 531. 

Thou Bhalt not covet the Thou shalt not covet the 
of thy neighliour ; thou wife ol thy neighbour. Thou 
ahalt not covet the wife of shalt not aettire 3 the home of 
thy nelghl>our,s nor his man- thy neighbour, nor hU ffrtd, 
servant nor his maifl-iiorvunt, nor his inan-srrvant nor his 
nor his ox nor hiH ums,^ nor luaid-servant, hiM ox nor hit 
anything which is thy neigh- ass, nor anything which is thy 
hour’s. neighbour’s. 

The use of ‘ desire’ instead of re})eating ‘covet’ 

sanctify it.’ This could wiarccly be a rendering cf the present 
text. In the text a l>ove, instead of 'make' we might render 
‘institute,’ 

1 The. IjXX order is * wife,' ‘ house,’ as in I>eutoronomy. 

3 LXX uses Uiu same verb i?i both clauses, as in Exodus. 

3 LXX adds ; ‘ nor his field,’ as in Deuteronomy. 

* LXX oilds in Ijoth versions : ’nor any cattle of his/ to agree 
with v.io. Oodex L has ‘ nor any vessel of his,' reading Sa as 
The two li'xts of LXX in that verse, as in the preceding, 
agree i^rbatim et literatim. 


is presumably for rhetorical elegance. The trans- 
position of ‘ wife’ and ‘ house’ is not so easily ex- 
plained. It may bo due to tho greater importance 
of the wifo in the time of Deut., taking the wife 
out of tho property class (so FBi i. 1049, s.v, 

‘ Decalognio *) ; it may be a copyist’s error ; it may 
be an ellbrt to secure a more logical sequence, the 
wife not belonging so strictly U) the category of 
property as the other objects enumerated ; or it 
may be due to the influence of such facts os David’s 
marriage with Bathsheba. Tho interpolation of 
‘ field ’ seems surely to reflect the impression made 
upon the people by the story of Naboth’s vineyard, 
and of other instances whicn gave occasion to is 5® 

‘ Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no room, and ye lie 
made to dwell alone in the midst of tho land.^ Cf. 
Mic 2®. There are a few other variations, but they 
practically consist of tho addition of conjunctions 
in Deut. to connect the clauses for greater rhetori- 
cal ofFect. 

A few of tho more imt>ortant readings of the Oreok text may 
be noted beyond those already cited. In Ex 201 a reads ; ‘ And 
tho Lord Hi)ake to Moseu all these words, saying.’ Here we have 
an explanation of the singular which is used throughout the 
Decalt^ue. The words are in the first instance commands to 
Mosos. This introduction is scarcely consistent with the state- 
mont of Deut., that they wore first inscribed uixin stone tablets 
by the finger of Qod. Deut. reconciles the two ideas by saying 
that Jahwch first spoke the words unto all the assembly with a 

f ^reat voice, and then wrote them upon the stone (53^). In v.3, 
listead of ’ liouse of slaves,’ LXX has ‘house of bondage ' (so in 
Deut.)— a reading which is followed by our versions. The Heh. 
is better, for the tenu ’ house of slaves ’ Is used to designate the 
land of Egs'pt. In v.8, LXX renders ‘except me* (irA^jv 

</itov) in Ex. ; but in Dt 67 H has ‘ before my face ’ (irp6 nptxTumov 
^ov. lAt. in cotutpedu meo). ’Fhe Eng. versions have * before 
me' in tho text, hut RVm ‘beside me.’ The latter is a doubt- 
ful rendering, like the rrayer-Ilook form ‘but me.’ The words 
literally are ‘ upon my face,’ and would most naturally mean 
‘in proferenc'e to me.’ If that is the true sense, then this com- 
mand represent-s a more primitive religions conception than tho 
absolute monotheism of the prophetic, age. Weiss holds that 
the words forbid the worship of all other gods {Das Jiuch 
Exodm, (Iraz, 1911). 

In V.* (*) ‘ any likeness which is in tho heavens ’ (an exactly 
literal tr.) gives no stnise. LXX has navrb^ ofiotWa (so in Dent.), 
and this is followed by Kng. versions. Kittel(/>/6. Heb., 1006) 
suggests Vb nj^Dr, on the basis of LXX (of. Dt 4-’*). The reason 
for this prohibition is given at length in Dt 4 ^^ ^3, 

In v.» DTVf^Vy, LXX B has cws Tpi'njv, imjilying a reading 
ny instead of Vy. The Hcb. is right. The ahsenc'u of tho conj. 
(though Deut. has it erroneously) shows that we have a imso of 
api> 08 ition, i.e. 'upon the sons, upon the third and fourth 
generations.' 

In V.13 LXX has ‘ upon the good land ' (iirl njt rrj^ ayoBrjt). 
The addition of ‘ gocxl ' souuas like Deut., and yet the reading 
is found only in Exodus. 

In vv.18-1® LXX A transposes here and in Deut., having the 
order : adultery, stealing, killing. The change may bo acci- 
dental, or due to an idea that the Seventh Commandment is 
more cdosoly related to the Fifth. The relation is not very 
obvious, and the r<XX was not wont to take such liberties. 
There is much variation in the order of these three command- 
iiieuts. In MT, Jos., Syr., the order is murder, a<luUery, steal- 
ing; in Uodex Alex, and Anihros., murder, stealing, adultery ; 
in Codex Vat., ailultery, stealing, murder. Peters holds that 
the original order was adultery, murder, stealing, which he 
says, ‘commends itself on internal grounds* (op. eit. p. 213). 
If conjecture could govern, the present writer would prefer the 
order— murder, stealing, adultery— after some Or. texts; on the 
ground that we have then a true sequence in the devulojiment 
of the moral standard. Murder was recognized as wrong long 
before adultery. 

2. Real meaning of some of the commandments. 

—We turn now to the interpretation of some of 
the more difficult passages. 

In the Second Commandment the meaning of the 
word ‘ tiiousands ’ is not altogether clear. In Dt V 
wo have apparently a commentary on this com- 
mandment: ' tho faithful God, kee])ing the covenant 
and mercy to those who lovo him and keen his com- 
mands, to a thousand generations.’ Tliis intcr- 
nretaiion was followed in the Targums, and has 
teen generally accepted. Weiss, the latest writer 
on Exodus, takes this view. Tlie contrast with 
* third ’ ami ‘ fourth ’ seems to support it. But the 
antithesis between the two clauses is not so clear 
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as a})pcars at fir^t si^ht. In the first part we have 
‘visiting the sins of the fathers’; in the secoinl, 
‘showing the nierey of God.’ In the one ca-so God 
brings the consequences of paternal sins upon the. 
sons, in the otlicr Ho displays Tlis own mercy lt» 
thousands. It appears, tlicrcfore, that ‘ thousands ’ 
is contrasted with ‘ sons,’ not w ith ‘ tliird and fourt h 
generation.’ Further, D’pSj* never means ‘a thou- 
sand generations ’ ; it has two distinct meanings : a 
‘thousand’ as a numeral, and a body of a thousand 
people, such as a regiment. In the latter connexion 
the w’^ord is used to imlicate a sulKlivision of a tribe, 
and means a clan (cf. Jg 6^®, 1 S 10’®). The word 
here must either be a numeral, ‘thousand,’ or it 
must = ‘clans.’ The extension of mercy is there- 
fore outward not downward. I’lie sin goes down 
to the sons, the mercy goes outward to the whole 
family or clan. 

* There’8 a wideness in God's mercy 
Ijike the wideness of the sea.' 

The meaning is illustrated in Abraham’s jdea for 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 18“'’’ ) ; if there had been 
ten righteous men in the city, the whole population 
might have been saved. 

The Third Commuiithnenl is the vaguest of all : 
* Thou shalt not take the mime of .fahwidi thy God 
in vain.’ The moment we relle.i t upon tlio w'onis, 
the vaijiieiiesH appears. The usual interpreiation 
is that it is an injunction against profanity. \\''eiss 
{in loc.) says that ‘not only false swearin", hut 
cvciyr sinful use of the name of Jnhwch, in impre- 
cation, blasphemy, charm, divination, and every 
frivolous use is included.’ And yet it is a little 
ditliculb to discover that sense in the original. VVo 
should expect the Ten Words to deal with vital 
matters. Tliore is no evidence that juofanity w as 
specially common among the Hebrews, or that they 
reganled it as a serious ollenci^. From the con- 
cluding clause, ‘Jahweli will not hold innocent’ 
the one wdio commits this wrong, it is clear that 
we are dealing w’ith a serious evil ; in fact, w’ifli 
the unpardonable sin of the OT. Indeed, w e might 
well render ‘ Jalnveh will not forgive,’ etc. Tt is at 
least a step in clearing up the matter to note that 
means ‘ speak.’ First there w'as the full ex- 
nression, ‘lie lifted up Ida voice and sjtakc,’ then 
he ‘lifted his voice,’ finally ‘he lifted,’ hut with 
the meaning ‘ spoke.’ ^ means ‘in vain,’ i.e. 

without result (cf. Jer 2^), Wo therefore liavc : 
‘Thou shalt not speak the name of J ah well thy 
God without result,’ i.c. without doing what was 
vowed in His name. Thus we can grasp the for«-e 
of what is otherwise a pure redundancy, ‘for 
Jahweh will not <lecm innocent him who speaks his 
name without result.’ Now, if there was a principle 
cherished by the Hebrews alaive any other, it was 
the obligation to carry out a vow made in the name 
of Jahweh. Wo may note the case of Je^dithali, 
who felt hound by his vow to sacrihee his 
daughter (Jg 11). Other cases will occur to the 
reader; and we find the principle strongly urged 
in Ee 5’*®. It may be remarked that, so far ns 
internal indicatinns go, this command may he 
early. At all events the obligation was recognized 
in the primitive ages. It was the misuse of the 
command as above interpreted that our Lord 
sought to correct (cf. Mt 5“"’* 23’®“'*)- The Jews 
held tliat only a vow in Jalnveh ’s name w as bind- 
ing; Jesus teaches that a man’s person.al wont 
should he as strong an obligation as any oath. 

3. Original form of the Decalogue.— It is ap- 
parent from a comparison of the texts that the 
Decalogue has not come down to us in its original 

1 MorgL'iistcrn holtls that nis Hi in Hub. is a te«')iniral name 
for an oath, and that Hpeukirig the iiaino of the gods was a sin 
for any but priestH. He n gards n;? Kb3 as an equivak-nt term, 
and the Third CJomnmiulmenl tis having that meaning (‘Tht» 
l>^trino of Sin in the Hab. Religion,’ MVO, iii. [190&1 36 f.). 
There is no evidence in the iiT to support this view. 


form.* Many attempts have been made to detor- 
mino what that original form wa^. For the moht 
nart it is a matter of pure ciuijecture. lint it 
lias been noted that there is a persistent tradi 
lion tliat tliere werii ‘Ten Words,’ Jind tliat tliey 
wrre iii.s<rii)ed on two tables of stone. It has 
been assumed that there would he practically 
an even ilivision live on each table,- The 
Decalogue divides into two jiarts, hut Command- 
ments 1-1 ileal with man’s relation to (Jod, and 
6-10 witli his relations to men — not therefore an 
even division. In the llcb. text of Exodus, Comm. 
1-5 contain 146 words, 6-10 contain 26 w'ords. 
Taking the division by siihjcet, 11 have 1.31 words, 
6-10 liave 41 words. Comm. 1-3 contain 76 words, 
4-10 contain 96 words. I'liis is the nearest approach 
to an even sjiatial division. Hence it is assumed 
that the commandments must originally have been 
all short, as 6- 0 still are. Com. 2 then w'ould have 
boon simply : ‘ Thou shalt not make tliee a graven 
image’; Coni. 4: ‘Kememher the sabbath day to 
sanctify it’ ; and Com. 10 : ‘ ’riiou shalt not covet.’ 
This would make commands of suttieiently even 
length. The growth is easily e\]daiiied. 'I'lie 
images were hard to get rid of, as all religious 
usages are hard to eliangc. To reinforce the law' 
and to prevent evasions, amplilication w'as necessary 
and dire consequences of d isobed ienei^ must bo 
added. Down to the time of Nchtmiiah the rule 
for ce.saation of labour on tlie sabbath ilay was 
disregarded (cf, Ncli 13'®”’*). Kcasons were appended 
to the law to secure a stricter conformity. 

While all this is very probable, the reason urged 
on the ground of an even division on tlie two 
tables is not eonvineing ; for we have many 
ancient inscriptions on stone and clay, and there 
is no eviilence of an attempt to conform the 
contents to the sizo of the material uscil for the 
inscription. The size of the cliaracters and of tlie 
tablet is determined by the amount to )»e written. 
The eomiiiandnienls must liavo taken sli.-ipo 
originally .according tolheir .siihstariiM?, and could 
hardly h.avo been framed with reference to two 
tables of stone. The only reason for using tw'o 
stones W’as that there w'us not room enough on one, 
just as a eorresjiondent takes up a second sheet 
when one does not snfliee for his lei.ter. 

4. How far Mosaic. -A still more hjiflling 

i irohlein is found in the origin of the l.)ccalogue. 
n both codes it is attributed to Moses, i.r. Moses 
is the nnmthpieeo of Jahweh. In I)t 0. 10 tliero 
is an unusual wealth of did ail .about the matter, 
describing the first writing, the breaking of the 
stones, the secoml w riting, and I he. care for the 
preservation of the final record. 'I’he Covenant 
and the Deealoguo are certainly identified in the 
story, but th.at is, of coursi*, due to tlie author of 
Dent., who lived Jong after Mosers’ day. His 
identification may he correct, but is not necessarily 
so. 

We are obliged to face the question as to the 
value of this rvidcnci*. Now, wc know that in the 
OT all Hebrew* law is attributed to Moses, as 
jiracticaliy all Hebrew ])Kalinody was ascribed to 
David, and all wisdom to Solomon. There is, 
tliercforo, a ])resumption against this testimony; 
for it w'ould he extraordinary if the whole body of 
a nation’s laws w ero enacted by a single individual, 

1 The RahliiM wcie pu/./.li-fl by the variants, tnit, as usual, wero 
equal to t.h« (Mrasicii, h'lliliu}' that both vrrsioas aliko were of 
Divine orijfiUi and werespukiui miraiMilously at the kiuiio time. 
Buodya alleKCS that the Exodus version was on the first sot of 
tables that wero broken, and the I lent, text ou the second 
(dtfd in ./W Iv. 4114, k.jj. ‘ DecAlnmie ’). 

‘4 The UttbbiH imluli^ed in their usual fanciful guesses about 
this iliHtribution. Some held th.it .all ten were on each stone ; 
others that all ten were on ear-h Hide of eae,h Hi, one ; while Kiinai 
(focH further and alleges that all ten were engraved four tltncH 
on each stone {JE, loc. cit.). Thu idea was that the more times 
the words w ere inscribed the more important they were. 
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and that before tliere was any nation at all. Tho 
evidence, therefore, that Moses produced the 
Decalofjfue is no ^^rcmter than that he produced the 
law j^overnin;,^ tho frin<^e on the priest’s cloak. 
The ptusihtrnt tradition proves, in the opinion of 
the pnmeiit writer, that Moses was a t-rnly great 
lawgiver ; hut, hy ascii King all laws to him, it puts 
upon us the necessil y of determining as hest wo can 
his (!onncxion with any particular law. We are 
coin]»clled, therefore, to consider wliether tho 
Decalogue could have come from so early a date as 
that of Mosi'S. 

Sonic of the prohibitions are of sncli a general 
character that they might belong to any period ; 
such i.s the case with ("omm. 3, 6 -9, Others seem t-o 
have a closer relation to tlie development of 
religion, and a place for them ought to bo found 
accordingly. Com. 1 is monotheistic, thoiigli 
perhaps not so sharply so as has generally been 
asHUined ; for tJie meaning may certainly bo that 
no other god is to he set above Jahweh, and this 
possibility must have full weight (see above). So 
lar as we know, the victory of monotheism was 
won by the prophets, one of tho great battles being 
fmight by Klijali. Jhit it is certainly true that 
there were monotheists from the earliest days, 
such as Deborah, Gideon, and even the freebooter 
Jephthah. This law may have been as early as 
Moses for anything wc know to the contrary. 

The law against images does not belong to the 
same category. Tmage-worship was certainly 
uactised down to the Exile, anti as late as 
lezekiali’s time (2 K 18“*), without rebuke. Tho 
war against it a]»pcars to have bail as its main- 
spring tho (‘Hort to centralize tho worship at the 
temple in Jerusalem.^ As a moans of destroying 
Die cult at th(^ local shrines, where images abonndtul, 
they were forhithlen, for tliere appear to have been 
no sae-retl images in Solomon’s temple. It is true 
that di.sohedicnce to a law does not prove its non- 
existence. The teaching of Jesus about the perils 
of wealth has not made a very profound impression 
oil the world oven yet. But there was no strong 
motive for images, and it is dillicult to tliink that 
David would have defied so fundamental a law 
(1 S 19*®), or that Isaiah would liavo eoniitenanct'd 
images (19‘”). I’liis command, therefore, appears 
not to have been formulated long before the time 
of Deuteronomy. 

In its present form, Com. 4 i-annot ho Mosaic. 
The nomad is never a very liard worker, and a day 
of rest is not of urgent nec(?ssity for him. More- 
over, such work as he docs is m5e<*ssary on e,very 
day of the week. Further, in tlie lime of Moses 
tliere were no guest, s {</rrhn, * protected strangers ’) 
within the gales. Suflieient emphasis does not 
appear to have been laid upon the term ‘gates,’ 
diHidosing as it ilocs urban life, and therefore 
belonging at the earliest to the ])eriod after the 
conf|uest. It is true that so acute a scliolar as 
Weiss holds that "lyc* may mt?an the gate of the 
cainj) as well as of the city, and he thinks, there- 
fore, that this term does not pre.supposc t he settle- 
ment in Palestine. But tho only instance of this 
meaning that occurs to tlie present writer is Ex 
32“, where the word is a natural figure for 
‘entrance,’ easily used by a writer familiar with 
gates. Moreover, the ex])rcssion ‘ witliiii thy 
gates ’ is a characteristic Denteronornic expression, 
occurring some twenty times in Dmit., and not 
found elsewhere in tho Pont, save in Ex 20*®. The 
solie.itndo for the stranger or guest is also Dciiiter- 
onoinic. 

'riio silence about tho sahliath day in tho records 



of the early (lays is truly romarkablo from any 
point of view. In Jos 6^* *^‘ *® we read of the 
army’s marching around Jericho on seven successive 
days, one of whiidi must havo lieeii tho sabbath. 
That looks very like ‘any kin<l of work,’ and was 
certainly unnecessary. There are, however, two 
references to the sahhath which throw welcome 
light on the situation. In 2 K 4^® the Shunanimito 
asks bis wife why she is going to the propliet 
Elisha, and gives as the reason for his question 
‘it is not new moon and it is not sabbath.’ It 
w’oiihl he easy to draw too large a conclusion from 
this Btatement, but one thing is certain, viz. that 
there is no objection to a journey from Shuiiem to 
Carmel (30-40 kilometres, 20-30 miles ; see Kittel, 
Bucher der KiiniqCy 1900, in Ion.) on the sabbath 
day ; further, it is a reasonable inference that tho 
sabbath was a day for religious rites, but that 
cessation of labour was not a part of its observance. 
Something like half a century later Amos makes 
tho people say : * When will the new' moon he over 
tliat we may sell grain, and tho sabbath that we 
may open up corn^ (8®). It is clear that we have 
an advanc.e ironi Elislia’s time, in that trade is not 
permitted on tho sahhath — jn-ecisely tlie conditions 
which Nehemiah enforced (Neh 13'''**'-). The new 
moon is not mcntioneil in tlie Decalogue, but it is 
here, as in Elisha’s time, on the same plane as the 
sahhath. There is hardly evidence, therefore, to 
support the existence of l lio Fourth t^.immaiulment. 
The passage may seem to imply (,hat the sahhath 
had already c,ome to he a mere form (Marti, 
Dodekaprophetony 1903, m loc.). But it is more 
likely that the prevention of trade was a new 
feature, not a]q>roved by the merchants ; hence their 
impatience at tlie loss of trading <lays. It apiiears 
that umler the pv(q)hetic inllucnce a movement 
was making for a stricter regnhition of both tlicse 
fest i vals. The ellbrt finally cent red on the sabbat h, 
and by tiosiali’s time all labour as -Nvell as trade 
w’a.s forbidden. Tho older idea always persisted, 
for Nehemiah did not attcm])t to check sahhath 
labour in the fields, hut restrained trade even by 
threats of violence. Evmi to-<lay Sunday t rading 
is objected to mucdi more than Sunday labour. 

Finally, Com. 10 cannot be Mosaic in its present 
form. In tho Exodus version the first ohjei^t 
who.se coveting is forbidden is the house ; in 
Dent, this is folloAved by tlie field. Nomads have 
neither houses nor fields. It is true that n :3 is often 
interpreted as meaning ‘ household ’ in Exodus. 
This use is very common, especially in the Ifexa- 
tench.^ But it would be st, range to say, ‘ Thou 
sh alt not covet thy neighbour’s family,’ and then 
to continue, ‘Thou shall not covet thy neighbour’s 
wife, and servants and eattlo.’ It is plain that 
in the time of Dent. n :3 was interpreted as mean- 
ing ‘dwelling,’ for it is not diilic-iilt to see why 
‘ field ’ was addl'd. As W'o have noted above, there 
was rrmch taking of others’ land even by violenije. 
TJio oppressors might easily reconcile their aggre.s- 
sions and the law by saying they had not taken 
the house but only tho field. Tlie law is, tliero- 
fore, amended to carry out its original intent. 
Doubtless the sweeping final clause, ‘nor any- 
thing which is thy neigh hour’s,’ was added to 
meet caHuisti(;al juggling. If tho command W'as 
Mosaic, therefore, it could only have been in the 
form quoted by 8t. Paul, ‘Thou sbalt not covet* 
(Ko 7^). But here w’c meet a new diJKcnlty. It 
is often urged that this law shows an ethical 
refinement too great for tho period of Moses. 
Quite true. But it is not so sure Giat the re- 
finement was too great for Moses, tho man of 
God. The Decalogue does not profess to he a 
production showing the moral sentiment of tho 
ago, but is the work of tho most enlightened man 
1 Soe the Hebrew lexicons. 
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of the time. Among a rude people it is alwiiyn 
posHible for one to rise head and shoulders above 
tlio rest, not only in stature, like Saul, but in 
moral insight, as Moses certainly did. 

In a word, if we strip the Decalogue of the 
known later accretions, aiul the probable additions 
to meet now conditions, the Coininandiiicnts may 
all bo Mosaic except nossihly tlio First, and almost 
certainly the Seconu. This is confessedly very 
far from allinning that they did eome from the 
hand of tln^ great lawgiver. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the Decalogue itself may bo a growth 
covering a pcrio<l of some centuries before tlio last 
addition was made. Various men may liavo tried 
their hand at putting the groat principles of the 
Law into a terse and comprehensive form. All 
that wo can say positively is that the Decalogue 
was complete some time before (>21 li.C. (the date 
of I )eut. ), and that it htas not survived in a standard 
anil aiitlioritativo form. If it was originally issiKul 
on stone tablets, such a version is lost beyond 
present i>ower of recovery. 

There has never been aprreement even aa to Uie proper 
fliviaion of the material wo have, fri Duut. the cotnmand 
ajfainst coveting falla into parts, and Cimi. 1 may be regarded 
either as u pari of the introduction, or less probably an part 
of the First Commandment, which here deala with imagus. 
Tills arrangement is followed by the Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran Chnrchea to this day, while most Protestant bodies 
and the Greek Church adhere to the di\ Ision in Fxodua.l 

5. Theology and ethics of the Decalogue. - In 

its theology the first striking feature of the Deca- 
logue is its monotheism. It is true that there is 
sumo doubt aa to the meaning of the First (k>m- 
nuindment, but, whatever its original meaning, 
ityvas ultimatcljMnterpretcd as au uncompromis- 
ing prohibition of the worship of any doitjr other 
(liaii Jahwch. That is a necessary stej) in the 
development of any religion. Kvon some that arc 
formally monotheistic are not really so. A prophet 
may lie' exalted to the place of a subordinate deity, 
as in MuhaiiimadaniHin ; or a saint may be inaiio 
to stand so close to (rod that the distinction is 
unreal to the ordinary worshijitier. In the lower 
forms of religion there is a tendency to divide the 
siqiposcd Divine functions, and assunio a deity 
t.o inesidc over each. In the Decalogue, even in 
its most primitive form, there is but one Doil, and 
all Divine ollices are pcrfornieil by Him. In tlie 
Deuteroiiomic form there is nothing whicli goes 
beyond nationalism. Jahwoh is tlie only God in 
Israel. Ho brought them out of Egyiit, and He 
ordained law.s for them. In the later form, the 
thought of Jahw'ch as the God of the •whide world 
is brought out in reference to creation. 

The prohibition of image,- worship puts the re- 
ligion on a high plane. Though it wa.s supposed 
that .lahwtdi could engrave stones. His image could 
not be made in stone. Jahwch was truly a spiritual 
being, too sublime to be represented in an image, 
ami too great to be portrayed in the likeness of 
animal life. In the present form of Com. 2, 
idolatry is dcemcil the worst form of sin. It is 
tliis that arouses the jealousy of Jahwch, ami calls 
down enduring punishment upon the oU'enders, 
and wide-spreading mercy to the innocent. Hating 
.Jahwidi is symuiymous with idolatry, ami loving 
Him is equivalent to spiritual devotion. This cori- 
cejjtion could hardly have eome from the iire- 
prophclic period. 

The et local tone of the Decalogue is very high, 
especially if we assign it to the early period of 
national life. We note Cirst t In? demand lor tnith- 
fulness. Hcally this a[)[iears i ri both Cmiim. J and 1). 
No one was to swear to his neighbour and then 
disa])point him, no matter wlmt the, eoiiscqiienees 
might be — a command correctly interpreted in Vs 

1 There are really thrw uses, tlio .Tews taking- the prefa*!« as 
Com. 1. For the details, see art. ‘ Decolotjuo,’ in UDB i. 5SU. 


16^ ; * and no one was permitted to bolster up a bad 
case against his ncigdibour by the introduction of 
false wdtnesse.s. Killing and stealing are fairly 
common vices among undeveloped raeiis, and are 
far too prevalent even among the most advanced 
peojdes. Hut the clear terse laws on the two 
tables, witliout any (nialilieafcions wliatevcr, doubt- 
less sjiyed many a life in Israel, and lieljied to 
inaint.'iin personal property inviolate. 'I’lio for- 
bidding ot coveting reaches the evangelical note 
(ef. Mt It is hardly necessary to a.ssutjio 

that coveting i.s as great a vice as stealing, or that 
a lustful desire is as degrading as a lustful aet. 
Hut even in the early ages it must have been 
ajiparent that coveting leads to vicious ai^tion. 
A bimeleeh coveted the throne, and the iiuiider of 
liis seventy brotliers resiill cd {.Ig p). A hah coveted 
the laud of Nabotli, and the murder of Naboth and 
the conliscation of his land was Die consequence 
(IK 21). David’s jiassions were aroused by the 
sight of a beautiful woman, and tlierc followed the 
criminal death of Uriah and the unholy marriage 
with his widow (2 S 11). 

The ethical standanls of the world arc still far 
too low, but it is certain that they would be oven 
lower but for the great iullucnco of the Ten (>om- 
iiiaiidiiients. It is very desirable that tliey bo 
slrippetlof later accretions, and in a .simpler and 
more original form continue to 1m*, read to the 
jiconle in the churches and taught to the children 
m l.iie Sunday schools. 

Litkratuue.- -Thn BtiKlont will naturally conHult the varioua 
conmioutarics on Kxoiliis and Dent., tho lliblo dictionarirN and 
i-ncycloit.rdiaH, and works on Ili hrew rfli-;ion. Tho following 
may aluo he oouBulted : G. L. Robinson, The Deealoifue and 
Critiaam, Chicajfu, 1899; R. Kraetzschmar, Die- Dundee- 
vorKtellumj irn A'l\ Marburg, 1896; Meisner, Der Dekalog 
Halle, 1893; B. Baentsch, Dae Dnndeshuch, Halle, 1892; 
N. Peters, Die dltente Abschrijt der zehn (Jehote, Freiburg 
i. lb l'.M)5 ; F. W. P'arrar, 'The PoiV/: /rmn Sinai, London 
1.S92 ; J, Oswald Dykes, 'The L(nf> n/ the 'Ten Wonie, do., 1S84 ; 
E. Kautzscb, art. * Religion of Israel,* in UDIi, vol. v. p. 612. 

L. W. Hattkn^. 

DECISION. — The term ‘ decision ’ may he used 

(1) concretely, of the judgment which is jillirinod at 
the c.oiiclusion of a perioil of deliberation (y. n.) ; 01 

(2) abstnictly, of the ability to ‘ come to a decision,* 
to bring deliberation to a conclusion. 

Decisions are as various in kind as the subjects 
about wliicli we deliberate. 'I’lins tho judge issues 
his decision— that a charge is proved or not ])rovod ; 
a connoi.s.seur decides that lici prcfcTs one wine to 
.another. Decisions whic.li consist in the resolve 
that a (rertain kind of action is to be performed 
by oneself seem to form a class ajtart. It is in 
eonncxioii with these that the strife bctwe,eii 
nccessitari.ans and libertarians has been waged. 
Tills, however, is a controversy {iHccling the de- 
teriniiiation of conte nt of the judgment which i.s a 
decision, i.fi. the quality of the} conduct de(id(‘d on. 
'riioiigh extreme iie< ci.*<.'<itariari.s declare that every 
deii.'^ion is mechanically delc‘iiiiined, no one denies 
the reality of decision as a jisyihologieal crisis. 
This crisis con.si.sts in a eonc<*nt ration of the atten- 
tion on the idea of one of the jiossible e.onrses of 
action before us, with a conseiiuerit inhibition of 
the iileas of tlie other ]>u.s.sjhilities. IleeiMit advo- 
c.ates of the doctrine of fiei* will (>/.?’.) base their 
argument upon the, feeling of elbn t whii'.h aecom- 

I iaiiics a typical class of decisions. See, further, 
IK.SIKK, \Vn.i,. 

Litkiuturk.— W. James, 'Textdmk a/ Tsi/rholoyy, London. 
1892, pp. •n.'i-RiO; W. M. Wundt, Human and Aniirm 
Tsycholotfy, Kng. tr., 1901, p. 2:13. ( H. q\ Uoss. 


• This is llncly brought, out in Ibe I'raycr-Hook version ; 
Mil? that Hwoarcth uulo his neighbour, ami lUsuppointeth 
him not, iliouBh it were to his own hindrance.’ This is a 
eoiillttte reading. The llelf. Invs : * He that Bwe.aretli to his 
own hurt'; the Greek : ‘He that swearcth to his neighlKmr.* 
The liturgical version contains both readings. See Perowne 
iPsaline^, London, 1898) on the passiq{tt. 
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DECOLLATI." -The full exjircasion is U aniim 
dci corjn dccollatif ‘ the souls of executed criminals.’ 
These souls arc llic object of a popular cult in 
Sicily. It is spread tlirou^liout Mic island ; but its 
most faiiKius shrine is tlui (-hurch of the Decolhiti, 
near the liver Orcto at ralcrnio. It sGcins l.<j have 
arisen out of tlic syinpalhy naturally felt in an 
oppressed coiuinunity for sutlerors at tho hands of 
a ruling caste. For many centuries Sicily was 
subject to rulers who were either foreigners, or at 
any rate divided by a sharp and impassable line 
from the mass of the peojile. Tho latter were 
ignorant, and more or less passivelv hostile to the 
governing class. They regarded all who were ]Mit 
to death under the forms of law as heroes ; nor did 
they distinguish between moral and merely legal 
crimes, between acts directed again.st tho rulers 
and acts directed against society at large, — if, in- 
deed, these two categories were always distingnish- 
ahle. Tlie priests were for tho most part drawn 
from tho ‘ folk,’ and probably shared to a great 
extent their ignorance, their superstitions, and 
their feeling towanls the government. Tho execu- 
tions were pubrn;. The condemned man (called 
Vajjlltlo^ ‘ the allli(!ted ’), having been re<;onciled to 
tho Church ainl Jiaving received its consolations, 
was regard(‘d ns a martyr; and his death-scene 
was a species of triumph, lie passed, it was true, 
into purgatory ; but his prayers on behalf of 
others, even from jnirgatory, w'cnj deemed to 
have great interc.cssional value by virtue of bis 
sufferings. 

Formerly at l^alorrno several of the churches 
witnessed the. cult of the Decollali. During recent 
centuries, however, it became the custom to bury 
in the graveyard adjoining the little cliuvcb beside 
the Oreto such bodies or criminals as were not 
given to their friends, or reserveil to adorn the 
gallows in chains. Accordingly, the cult lias 
concentrated there. Its jiarticular shrine is a 
si<le-chapel lillcd with votive offerings of wax, 
testifying to tho various henelits for which the 
intercession of tho Dccullati is sought. The souls 
of the Decollati are believed to congregate under a 
large stone just inside the door of the chapel, 
riigrimages are frequent ; and the pilgrim, having 
performed his devotions at the altar of St. John 
the Baptist, adjourns to the chapel and prays to 
tho Decollati, listening for an answer to tlio prayer. 
Tho slightest sound is taken for a favourable reidy. 
Invocations, however, may bo aihlressed to tlieni 
elsewhere by suppliants who cannot undertake tho 
pilgrimage. 

The objects for which intercession is souglil are 
primarily protection from violence or accitleiit, and 
the cure of sufferers from either. Fur tlie Decol- 
lati, however much they may in their lifetime have 
been guilty of violence, now having suffered and 
iKjen reconciled to the Church, hate violence and 
jmnish it, or at least jirotect and heal its victims. 
By an extension of tho idea, they arc invoked 
against diseases, especially hieinoptysis, of which 
bleeding is the manifestation. Two long cases of 
rude water-colour ilrawings on tho churchyard 
walls record with ghastly detail many examples of 
vows made and henelits received, wficro violence, 
accident, or disease of tho kinds imli(;ated was 
concerned. But, in fact, the good offices of the 
Decollati are not limited to these. They are im- 
]dored for aid hy llie poorer classes throughout 
Hicily on all sorts of occasions, and for all sorts of 
purposes. They have tlnur praycr-formulns which 
arc extensively used ; and many stories of miracles 
]»erformcd by them in jicrson are current. The 
ordinary vehicles of tho country are light carts, 
jiainted with scones from the history and traditions 
of tho island. Many of ihese. carts arc adorned 
with paintingH of the Decollati. 


Litrraturr.— T lie tnill has been doacjribcd and illustrated 
with many deluilM by Giuseppe PitrA, the venerable recorder of 
the Insular traditions and customs. See particularly his BiWio- 
teca delle tradizioni popolari sicUiane, 1. (Palermo, 1871) 77, 
ii. (1871) 88, xvi. (1889)4 fl., La Vita in Palermo^ li. (Palermo, 
liw.'i) ch. xviii., Mostra Hnoqrafica siciliana (Palenno, 189*2), 
61, 80. See also a paper by the present writer, with plates from 
photographs, in FL xxi. (London, 1910) 108. 

E. Sidney IIartland. 
DECRETALS.— See Bulls and Briefs. 

DEDICATION.— See Consecration. 

DEGENERATION.— I. Application of the 
term. — ‘ Mental degeneracy ’ is a term which is 
a[>plied to a group of characteristics inferred 
from the speech, behaviour, or productive 
activity of individuals, and generally held to bo 
symptomatic of defect in the central nervous 
system. The nervous defect in question may be 
either congenital or acquired through accident or 
disease ; in either case, it may he organic or 
‘functional.’ Savill [N cur asthenia t 17) delines a 
functional nervous disea-se negatively, as one in 
which ‘ no anatomical changes can bo found after 
death, either with the naked eye or with the 
mi(!roseopc, wbicli can account for the symptoms 
during life.’ It may really be due to some 
structural cdiange, which available means cannot 
determine, to the presence of toxic materials in 
the blood (of endogenous or exogenous origin), to 
deficient quantity or quality of blood, or to 
exiiaustion of tho nerve tissues from excessive u.se, 
etc. 

Tho term also implies that the individual falls 
niarkctlly below the mental level attained by the 
average or normal member of the race, sex, ago, 
and period of civilization ; but, since the number 
of degrees of defect is potentially infinite, and the 
defect may bo cilber general or sp(‘cial (in the 
former case touching all the mental capacities, in 
the latter such spccinl functions as sensation, 
memory, emotion, etc.), tho actual usage of tho 
term is oxlnaiiely indcliiiite. Thus it is employed 
to denote (1) actual insanity, inclmling amentia, 
imbecility, dementia, mania, and melancholia; (2) 
persistent criminality ; (3) mental instability, 
excitability, excessive irritability, or mere eccen- 
tricity ; and (4) the neuroses of hysteria, psych- 
asthenia, and others : to tho last twi» groups belong 
those whom Dr. Balfour luus named the ‘ denizens 
of the borderland ’( J/t’f/. Jourv, 1901). It 
would seem that strictly the word should apply 
only to those who have some congenital defect in 
monial capacity, excluding those in whom the 
defect ha.s been due cither to accidental iniiiry, or 
to lesions of the brain arising from toxic influences, 
subsequent to the birth of the individual (for 
examjile, alcoholic insanity, or insanity sequent 
upon typhus fever). It is impossible, however, to 
ilraw a Jiard and fast lino between the congenital 
and the acquired, as many cases of insanity would 
not have occurred had not tho individual been 
already predisnosed t<j the disease by physiological 
or mental wealvncss. On tho other band, the term 
is also frequently applied to an acquire<l defect, 
especially when it is of the progressive type. 

Ill popular usage tho w*ord ‘ <legeuerate ’ means 
one whose tastes are lower than those of the society 
ill which he has been educated, cjj. a clergyman’s 
son who associates with racing touts or public- 
house loafers ; or one whoso intelligence and tastes 
show a inarkeil deterioration from his own earlier 
standard, ns in alcoholism, etc. It is applied 
lestlietically to those wdiose interests, wdicther as 
readers or as authors, as artists or as critics, lie in 
disease, physical or moral ; to realists or naturalists 
ill tlio narrow sense of these w'ords ; and also to 
pcssiiuists. 'I'lie a.ssumptioii is that the healthy 
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mind will avoid these things os topics of thought 
or iiiiaginatioii, except with the object of removing 
them or lessening their evil effects ; that only the 
diseased mind will seek to dwell upon disease, or 
take a pleasure in its contemplation. 

To tfie biologist, the degenerate appears as a 
reversion to an older typo of the race, as one who 
has been burn witli a physical nature in which 
some primitive hiiniun or even pre-human stage of 
cerebral development is reproduced. Uc is a 
primitive being set in a civilized environment, 
unable to adapt himself to it, and henco coming 
into conflict with its conditions. 

The only common feature underlying these 
diverse applications of the term is a marked 
* deviation from typo ’ either in auantity (energy, 
rate, etc.), or in quality, of thougut and action. 

2. Physical and ment^ conditions of degeneracy. 
— Tlio causes of such mental deviations may bo 
grouped in three classes : (1) an originally defective 
physical and menial capacity, or defective develop- 
ment; (2) physical accident or injury, disease, 
privation, etc., by which the central nervous 
system is weakened locally or generally ; and (3) 
social conditions, such as family life, educational 
disadvantages, poverty, occupation, etc. (Ferri, 
Criminal Sociology, Kng. tr., London, 1895, ch. 2). 
Thus, alcoholism may occur in a given individual 
becansehe is by nature unstable, excitable, pleasure- 
loving; because his brain has been weakened by 
an exhausting disease ; through mere imitation of 
heavy-drinking companions ; from lack of employ- 
ment, unboanude home life, or other social con- 
ditions ; or from any combination of siKih factors — 
the result in each case being a gradual deteriora- 
tion of the nervous system, by which the original 
tendency is strengthened, until the control or the 
will is destroyed. 

The relation between mental and physical defect 
is by no means so clear or so simple as is commonly 
assumed. Tt is argued that, wiUi the exception of 
those relatively few eases in which the disorder 
can be traced to some definite accident, such as a 
fall or blow upon the head, or to some virulent 
fever which has been caught by infection, it in- 
variably arises from a congenitally defective 
disposition of tlio nervous system ; this defect or 
weakness predisposes to insanity, so that any 
physical or mental shock which might leave a 
healthy individual uninjured overthrows the 
Imlance of such subjects and renders them insane. 
They suffer from what Maudsley {Body and Mind, 
43) has called ‘the worst of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of a bad organization.* The result of tins 
organization may bo that the normal development 
cannot be cornpfeted, that the subject remains at 
a lower level, mentally and physically, than his 
more fortunate brethren ; hence either dehnito 
idiocy, insanity, or some of the minor forms of 
defect already referred to. In cases of idiocy there 
is almost invariably some malformation of the 
brain, whether in its size, in its shape, ur in tho 
complexity of tho convolutions (the brains of 
many idiots remaining as smooth as those of tho 
higher apes) ; the result is an arrested development, 
and a aisproportionatc growth of the dillcrent 
parts of tho system, whicri, under the principle of 
‘recapitulation,’ suggest a reversion to, or a 
stopping short at, some stage in the animal 
ancestry of the human individual. I’opular 
superstition has always recognized a close relation- 
ship between mental defect and congenital physical 
deformity ; Shakespeare’s ‘ stigmatic ’ contains 
Ixitli the modern name and the modern idea (the 
‘stigmata* of tlie insane, of the criminal, of the 
hysterical temi)eramcnt). From Hippocrates on- 
wards many have insisted that in a great number 
of persons the predisposition to insanity is inherited, 


and henco that slighter causes arc Hutliciont to 
produce its onset than in other persons ; nioieover, 
that this predisposition may he inherited from 
parents not necessarily insane, but only nervously 
diseased ; tl»c contrary is also true — mere nervous 
disease in tho child corresjwnding to and connected 
with insanity in tho parents or near ancestors. In 
‘degenerate** families there is a tendency for this 
degeneracy to he progressively worse from genera- 
tion to generation, until ultimately sterility 
appears, lending to the extinction of tho degenerate 
race (Talbot, ch. 1). Moreau-de-Toiirs renewed 
the old thesis that genius is twin brother to 
madness, botli being in many eases derived from 
the same purentag(*., iiiul argued that degenerate 
types often represent tlirow- backs or reversions to 
more primitive types of evolution. Tlie princi))al 
application given to tins doctrine lias been in the 
tfieory of criminality, of which Lonibroso was the 
chief exi)oiient, viz. that the criminal is born, not 
made, tnat (passion ami accident apart) criines 
spring from natures in which lj<jth the physical 
and the mental characteristics are those of primi- 
tive man, or, it may be, of tlie ni)e. The physical 
stigmata of tho ‘congenital criminal’ — ilefonnity 
of skull, sloping forehead, pruniincnt cheekbones 
and projecting ^aw, largo ears, small deep-set and 
‘shifty^ eyes, irregular dentition, cleft palate, 
stammering, etc. — are not now so seriously taken, 
and, according to Lugaro (p. 17), the anthropo- 
logical theory, whether apjnied to insanity or to 
crime, is ‘ a thing of tho past.’ It is true that both 
tho criminal and the iiuoL or imbecile are more 
liable to diseases, such as phthisis, etc., than the 
normal individual, and have many other physio- 
logical deficiencies ; while statistii^s have been 
frequently compiled to sliow the apparent trans- 
mission from parent to child of the ‘criminal 
temperament,* and its hereditary relationship with 
imbecility and insanity. 1^’rom such data, however, 
even if wo exclude tho immeasurable influence of 
environment, physical arnl social, it can bo argued 
only that soinc nervous deficiency is transmitted, 
which disposes, under ‘favourable’ conditions, to 
insanity, crimo, or mental instability. 

Against the physical theory of degeneracy (as 
an all-sulhc ient account), tliere may bo pointed out 
the frequency with which mental causes produce, 
or at least initiate, a change of intellectual or 
moral character, e.g. emotional shock, disappoint- 
ment, loss of occupation or of means, death of 
husband, wife, or child, social degradation, religious 
emotion, school strain, privation, prolonged worry, 
etc. It is by no means necessary that a hereditary 
or congenital physical predisposition should exist 
in all cases ; thus, a shock coming closely upon or 
during an illness or exhaustion, or a period of 
insomnia, may give all tho conditions necessary 
for the outbreak of insanity. The inlluencc of the 
mind upon tho production of insanity was fully 
recognized by Tincl in 1801, and by others after 
him. Tho evolution theory gave, however, a 
stronger hold to tho organic theory of mental 
di.sease, and its connexion with heredity, so that 
this view is now practically universal. It is clear 
that such disease is always a product of two factors 
— a predisposition on tho one hand, physical or 
mental ; ami, on the other, a shoi'k or a stress 
leading to the actual aj)pearauce of the insanity or 
mental defect. Thus the physiologically critical 
pcriod.s of life are those at vvhicli outbreaks of 
insanity are most fre(iuent— first and second 
dentition, jmherty, adolescence, the climacteric, 
etc. Of coursi% ii wo assume from the first that 
mind is never an agent of bodily c;banges, but 
always their mere concomitant or tiieir effect, then 
mental degeneracy cannot but be tho sign or 
symptom of physical degeneracy, which is the 
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Toality underlying all the i>henoniena. On the 
other hand, it may with equal jilauKibility he argued 
that the real factor is t he mantal diymsition^ tlie 
fundamental mode of fcdinff and of rcactimj upon 
imprcBsions, which has a cijaractoristic form and 
degree in every individual, hut is variously modilied 
hy the /rm/torart/ diyn)si(iun which arises iii 
connexion with bodily states -fatigue, exhaustion, 
illness, etc. A slmck or stress will disturb the 
mind more or less, according to its fundamental 
and temporary disposition at the period when the 
strain comes. Without projudieo to any theory of 
the relation of body to mind, it may be admitted 
that actions are the outcome of the dominant 
feeling or emotion, which in its turn is mainly a 
])roduct of j)erceptions and reproductions or 
memories ; hence m liutnan conduct the mental 
life ju-cdomi nates over the physiological : and this 
is especially tlie case after the child has become 
able to aj)prociato moral ideas. It is not denied 
that tlie physical nature has an immense influence 
ill the causation of insanity.^ Hut it is claiimul (1) 
tliat this physical nature may ho largidy modified 
hy education and hv suggestion ; (2) that it may 
i I self he of a mental origin either in the ancestors 
or in the individual ; (H) that the outbreak of 
insanity is aliiiost invariably caused by mental 
factors, including, for exain|de, emotional shock 
or mental contagion (as in imitative insanity) ; and 

(1) that the insanity may be cured by suggestion 
and other mental measures, in addition to physical 
hygiene (Duboi.s, in Archives de psychologies x. 
[IDlbJ 1 ; ‘ Hsyciiological Conception of the Origin 
of IVycliopathies’). 

3. Symptoms of mental degeneracy.— The iiiani- 
fuhl forms in which mental degeneracy exjiressca 
itself may ho illustrated from the tw’o most im- 
portant ‘ Huictional ’ diseases — hysteria and psych- 
asthenia. 

(i.) Uiffitcria has been defined as a ‘morbid 
mental condition in which ideas coiif rol the body 
and produce morbid changes in its functions' 
(Dana, Journ. of Ahnoriml Psychoh, Feh. 1907 ). 
Its inost prominent features are ana*.sthesia, 
amnesia, loss of control over the attention, paralysis 
of certain niusclc.s. ^ (1) The aiucsthcsia may bo 
the loss of sensibility in the wlude of a special 
sense {e,g. blindness) without any injury either to 
the sense-organ or to the conducting nervc-lihres ; 
or it may bo partial (monocular blindness; narrow- 
ing of I he lield of vision in both eyes; cokmr- 
bUndness), or Hystemalic (loss of \)OW'er to perceive 
certain persons or classes of (d)jects, while the 
sensibility is otherwise intact). A liist-orical 
illustration is the ‘devil’s marks’ on the skin, by 
the insensibility of which a w'oman’s guilt in 
trials for witchcraft w'a.s often determined. The 
insensibility differs from that which is due to nerve- 
injury, in that it is not permanent, but varies; it 
is, for example, Bometimes removed during sleep, 
or under the influcnco of chloroform, or in the 
liytuiotic trance, while emotional excitement of 
any kiml is said to intensify it. Also the insensi- 
bility docs not correspond to the distribution of a 
parlicular nerve or group of nerves; many of tlio 
rcilexc.s are jueserved in connexion with the sense- 
organ, while Hie insensible limb is not liable to 
accident or to injury, as is the case with insensi- 
bility arising from a severed nerve. It has been 


1 r’f, Tiiij;aro, p. 22; 'The fuiic.lionul ifjsijnicienc.y of 
wiriinkpn pland in the neck cuiises the Byndroine of oretiiiitii] 
l)ul rhronin leBionH of tho kidneys can detennine coi 
ititit.iis of Ntupidily, temporary loss of Bpeech, and vlolei 
« 1 1 ;i<-ks of confuKioti arid affitation. A febrile malady occiirriE 
traiiHlent, attr-aotiiiK little notice, an 
tinol)8erve<l, ejm ruin tho bruin beyon 
iiiorar.v.wi n inanifcst thomselvesf 

C( nvulS!* defectHof every dej-ree, or as epilept 

^ ^ appear after many yeara. and by the 

repetition progreBbively destroy the mind.*^ ^ 


proved also that, while tho subject is unaware of 
the existence of such anoistliesias, and therefore 
does not, of course, notice the impressions which 
are made on the insensitive organs, these are 
nevertheless recortled, and may be later brought to 
consciousness, c.g. when tho patient is hypnotized ; 
these and many similar facts show that the seat of 
the amesthcsiii is not in tho sense-organ but in the 
central organ, the cerebrum, rhyswlogically the 
imj»rcH.sion is made on the nervous system, but it 
i.s, under tho special conditions, unable to effect 
consciousness, us in other conditions it would 
(Janet, IjElat mental des hysUriqueSs p. 20 ff.). 

(2) A further group of symptoms is found in the 
anmesiaSs which also almost always accompany 
hysteria. The memory may be defective in one or 
more of many different w ays ; it may simply show 
weakness, the subject being unable to remember 
events of recent occurrence, or material which has 
been learncil, with the same vividness, accuracy, 
and <;ompleteness as a normal individual ; or the 
defect may be sjiecializcd so that particular qualities 
or classes of experiences can no longer be recalled 
at all ; for example, visual memories, or auditory 
memories, or the memory of actions ; and within 
any one of these groups there may be specialization : 
in tho visual group the patient may be unable to 
recall the colours of objects, while remomhering 
their forms and their light and shade ; in the 
auditory groun, he may remember spoken w'ords, 
but not meloaies or tones, etc. Or the lapse of 
memory may be systematized, and this also in two 
ways ; {a) with reference to the time-series ; a 
period of life may lie w’holly forgotten— sometimes 
a recent period, sometinics a more distant one, 
while events before and after this period are re- 
membered with distinctness ; (b) with reference to 
.sy.stems of knowledge, as, for example, wdicii the 
IKiwor of reading lajiscs, or the memory hir a parti- 
cular language, or a particular science, etc. ; still 
more completely systematized are tho cases in 
which a particular object or person, formerly 
familiar, is no longer remembered. 

( 3 ) The will and power of attention may be 
attccted. There may bo excessive concentration 
on 0110 imjiression or idea, or there may bo in- 
capacity to (concentrate tho alUmtion u])on any 
imi>ression or idea ; in the former case w e have an 
ajq)roximation to the state of melancholia, in the 
latter case to tho state of mania or the insane ilight 
of ideas. Whether the span of attention is nar- 
row or wide, a subject may bo distracted from 
a task by the slightest stimuli, and hence bo un- 
able to learn new material or to complete any task 
attempted by him ; on tho other hand, even tliough 
the attention be uneoneentruted, it may still m 
excessively persistent, just as in ordinary experi- 
ence a weak-willed individual may on occasions 
reveal tho utmost obstinacy of (character. Edu- 
cation and development are mainly a function of 
the power to direct the attention, at will, to objects 
uiiiutcresting in tliemsolves, or for the moment 
uninterestin;^^ to tho individual; this power the 
hysteric patient possesses to a minimum degree, 
llis attention is easily cauglit by sensory im- 
pressions which fall within bis field of morbid 
interest, by ideas which enter tho mind through 
purely casual aasociations (associations of contigu- 
ity, of similarity of sound, or tho like), but is 
not caught or held hy ideas of deeper logical value. 
As the attention decides which of the many ideas 
that arc (clamouring on the margin of consciousness 
shall enter its focus and become determinative of 
tlie course of our actions and of tho course of our 
thoughts, so ill hysteria the level of thought and 
action falls. Words suggest thoughts through 
their sound (punning, rhyming words) rather than 
through their meaning; actions are decided by 
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Beusations or Himplo associative images rather than 
hy B^Btcmatized tendencies built ui>on experience ; 
originality and spontaneity are replaced by banality 
or by autotnatism. 

(4) On the motor side, there is frequently para- 
lysis, or 2)are.ns^ inability or weakness in the use 
of the limbs on one shlc of the body, or of a parti- 
cular limb or organ, or a particular muscle ; an<l 
(5) usually also disturbances, of ‘ nervous ’ origin, 
ill the circulatory and other functions of the body 
'—asthma, vertigo, palpitation, fainting, congestion, 
etc. Sometimes a j)ower is cxtucised over these 
functions, which to the normal individual appears 
impossil)le: e.g, control of the heart, or ot the 
digestive processes, ability to hasten or retard 
them at will. Both the muscular and the organic 
defects or abnormalities are, like the aniesthcsias, 
of purely central origin ; i.e. they spring directly 
from some temporary and local change in the cere- 
bral system —a change which, however, has probably 
a mental origin. 

The dittereiit phenomena in a particular case mav 
usually be traced to a single system of ideas, which 
has obtained an undue control over the personality 
— for example, tlm memory, conscious or suppresseu, 
of some emotionally exciting event or experience. 
Cure is sometimes ciVecdeil by suggestion, which 
strengthens the j)ower of the personality over the 
ideas, sometimes by a shock or ace-ident calling up 
the dormant energies of the individual: tlius in 
one cose (Donaldson, Growth of Brainy London, 
1895, p. 304, from Taylor, Journ. of Nerv. and 
Ment. Dis.f 1888) a lady recovered from a hystcrie 
paralysis on the smldcn death of her husband ; in 
another, a cure resulted from the elopement of a 
daughter. the most part, however, almost any 
stimulus is enough to re-exeito the dominant idea, 
and to determine thouglit and action according to 
it. Thus a man who had been lost in the Aus- 
tralian Bush, and in the agony of thirst had 
frequently plunged into imaginary pools of water, 
used, long after his rescue, under the slightest dose 
of alcohol, to go automatically through the actions 
of diving, regardless of the surroundings or of the 
position in which he was. There is, for the most 
part, some HU(;h absorj)! ion by, or tixation of the 
mind uj>on, the compelling thought, with entire 
failure to correlate it with the immediately given 
sensations and impressions, or to criticize it hy 
them. Epidcnu<‘s of hysteria or insanity are com- 
mon among peoples or races at a low level of 
development, or who suller from insudicient nutri- 
t.ion (J. M. (Jlarke, ‘ On Hysteria,’ Braiut xv. [1892J 
526). 

A well-known case Ih that of Ilaute-Savole, 1867, in which a 
youn^ drl saw a coin}mniou taken out of a stream half -drowned ; 
the girl fell down in iinoonsciousncss, and a few days later a 
friend who was with her became similarly affected. Other 
hysterical phenomena followed. Within four years there were 
li!0 persons in the same neighbourhood affected in the same 
way, and this In 8pit4i of the fact that public exorcisms were 
held by Urn priest. The epidemio was stopped ‘ hy the Oovisru- 
ment sending a force of gens d’armes to the district, removing 
the parlsli priest, isolating the patients, and sending the worst 
cases to disUiit hospitals’ (Clarke, loc. cit.). Here it is the 
force of suggest ion acting on an unstable nervous orgauism, and 
securing on influence over the internal organs of the body such 
as is not jiosscssed, or is possessed only to a very slight degree, 
hy the normal individual. See also art. Hysteria. 

(ii.) Adillbrent complex of symptoms is presented 
by what is now called or ‘obsessional 
insanity’ (Janet), although at some points it is 
closely related to hysteria. Whereas in the latter 
tlio morbid ideas are specific or jiarticular, in ob- 
sessional insanity they are general or governing 
ideas, entering into relation with evioy pos.si]»le 
action or thought of the sulqecl', for examjile, tlie 
idea that one is a criminal, or has eommiUeil 
some unpanlonahle sin. The idea is involuntarily, 
oontinuously, and painfully present to the mind, 
if not in the centre, at least on the verge, of con- 


sciousness, so that to escape from it is impossible. 
'J’hc general ideas most coinmouly pnsiut are 
those of {a) crime^ including homicide, suicide, 
dipsomania, sacrilege, etc., and there are two 
forms- the obsession of committing the crime, and 
the oh.session of remorse for a crime already com- 
inittcd, the actual crime being in such cases 
enorinunsly exaggerated in the mind (what was 
really a mere thought or passing idea being trans- 
formed into an actual deed) ; (h) physkal or mental 
defect, iv^whx in two forms— obsession of being, and 
obsession of becoming. Thus, a lady who is dis* 
tressed at her actual htoutness may refuse food, or 
take insutheient rest in consequence, Avliile a lady 
at present of moderate diinensions may a<lopt the 
same tactics from tear of b(‘eoiiiing unduly stout. 
Other instances arc the fear of ajiproaebing old age, 
of aiiproacliing madness, of aiiproacliing death. 

The common (|ualities, as regards the content of 
the obsessional ideas, are : (1) they regard acts or 
states of the subject himself, not primarily of any 
external object ; (2) the acts or states are socially 
disreputable, wicked, or ridiculous, or in general 
undesirable ; (3) (and in this is the fundamental 
difierence from hysteria) they are endogenous, self- 
suggested, whereas in hysteria tlio morbid idea is 
usually exogenous, or suggested from without. 
Accordingly, wo lind that at the early stages there 
is full consciousness of the absurdity or folly of the 
obsession ; and also that, except in' rare cases, the 
morbid action is not comjiletely realizcMl. Tliiis, a 
kleptomaniac used to taken servant with him when 
he went shopping, to watch and alterwards return 
the stolen artich^s ; in another case, a youth, after 
taking poison, telephoned to his mother to inform 
her of tlio fact, with the (expected) result of a 
doctor’s arrival. Again, the nalluci nations have 
not the same ilenniteness or ‘ l>ody ’ as those of 
hysteria ; they lack details, and lienee the slightest 
cllort of the attention destroys them, as is the ease 
in dreams; they are seldom (;omplelcly external- 
ized, or ilelinitcly located ; tliey are really symbolic 
or type-ideas, standing for a system of thought 
rather than for a delinite olijoet. 

On the volitional side, there are alnio-st invari- 
ably automatisms, that is, actions which occur 
independently of and even in opposition to the will 
of the subject. These Janet classilies into three 
groups, in each of which the ilisturhanc.e is either 
systematic or ditruse. (1) Mental agitations, in- 
cluding the systematic forms— manias of interro- 
gtilion, of doubt, of precision, of explanation ; 
and the dittuso form — tne mania of rumination or 
reverie. The essential character of all is a move- 
ment of the mind which is incapable of arresting 
itself upon any one fact or tliought, hut is com- 
pelleil to pass beyond it, to add suinelhing to it, 
and them soinctliing more, and something more, 
>vi( limit end— ‘ hhjas either revolving in a circle, or 
branching out endle.s.sly, hut in any c;i.sc never 
reaching an end, a delinite conclusion’ (Le.ji 
Obsessions, i. 150). Familiar <;ases are those in 
w'hich a patient deliberates for hours ahoiif. carry- 
ing out some simple, and, normally, lialMtual 
action: e.g, that of putting on a sock, choosing a 
necktie, stepping over an olqcct in the roadway. 
(‘2) On the motor side, what are calhal ‘tics,’ that 
is, automatic actions, twitchings, movements of the 
lips, etc., tlp‘se being in nearly all eases symlnjls or 
tnwes of com pi (‘to actions as suggi*sted hy the 
ide.as — ‘ psychic short-cuts.’ (3) On the emotional 
side there an; .systi jiiatie ilreads, or ‘ phohisis,’ or a 
geneialized anguisli or terror. A moiig the ‘ phobias* 
are the fear ui’ crossing an open space (dgornphohia), 
fear of remaining in a shut or closed place {ctavstrO‘ 
phobia), fear of infections disease {nosophobia), 
fear of insanity, of snakes, of vermin, etc. The 
diil'usc form has bumetimes been called 
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a generalized expectation or dread of soiiie untoward 
event liapT)ening. 

4. Explanation of the symptoms.— The explana- 
tion of tlie.se plienoriiena is found iirst in a weaken- 
ing of the mind, by winch Uu‘, control over the 
liner niechani.Mni, alike of association and of volun- 
tary niovenicnt, is icdaxed and ultimately destroyed. 
The coni rjis(, with 1 lie normal individual is the same 
as that which occurs, within an individual life, 
between bodily health and Hicknosa or fatigue — in 
the former case the greater activity, co-ordinative 
power, eirectivene.s.s of movement, ability to re- 
collect at will, and to direct the thoughts ; in the 
latter .state the ’weakening or failure of these 
powers. Ohsesflional insanity is an exaggeration 
of this relatively healthy state, having its centre 
or point of su[>port in some actual psychical ex- 
pin ience of the subject. In hysteria, the general 
symptoms may most simply be referred to a dis- 
aggregation of the personality ; some group or 
groups of inemories, or of habits, or of other 
acquired activities, separate oil* from the control- 
ling consciousness with which the normal individual 
identities his self or ego. Thus, in the automatic 
writing ami other expressive movements of hysteric 
or neurasthenie patients (Binet, Janet, etc.), the 
.subject is entirely unaware of the actions done, 
altlioiigh they wmiM normally imply consciou.sness 
both to initi;Ue and to carry out. So, the hypnot- 
i/ed subject may carry out many actions which 
apparently involve ileliberatc consciout.ness, and, on 
.awakening, .show complete ignorance of them ; and 
tliere are familiar cases in which a patient leads, 
for a shorter or longer period of time, a different 
life from tliat of his normal condition, during which 
he is unconscious, or at least has no memory, of liis 
previous state, while afterwards, on recovery, he 
has forgotten tlic^ temporary abiiorm.al state (Ansel 
Hourne, etc. ). Morton Prince gives a remarkable 
instance of such a case of douhlo or multiple per- 
.sonality in his Dis.'ioniation of a Personality. 
Normally all our experienco.s, or at lca.st those 
which are important to us, are synthesized, unitied 
in the single (fominantcxmscnousness or personality ; 
ahnormally, some bundles of experience, more or 
less large, are detached from this unifying con- 
Hciousn<3.ss, and form secomiary personalities, which 
may make use of the general fund of memories, 
hahit.s, etc., organized m our experience, ami re- 
presented ill the intimate structure and fabric of 
the brain. It is not necc.s.sary here to discuss h<»v 
far these self-realizing ideas deserve the iiaiiic of 
* separate c.ons(uuusncsscs ’ or ‘ separate pcr.sou- 
alit ies.’ IMiere are all degrees of disaggregation — 
lietween the simple hearing and answering of a 
que.stion by an absorbed reader, without subse- 
quent awareness on bis part of the action, and the 
extreme form found in Ansel Bourne, Janet’s 
‘ Leonie,’ or Prince’s ‘ Miss Beauchamjh’ Tliero is 
a close parallcli.sni between such cases and in.sanity 
—for example, the insanity of fixed ideas, or of 
delusions, etc. Trend argues that many of these 
secondary per.soiialities, as is the case in insanity, 
represent attempted realizations of certain wishes, 
desirc.s, ambitions, which the subject has been 

I prevented from succes.sfiilly carrying out, or xvhicli 
le has voluntarily repressed (Neurosenlchrej ed. 
E. llitschm.ann, Leipzig, 1911, p. 54). On the one 
hand, there is a lo.ss (or a defect), in Janet’s view, 
of tension or tonus in tin*, central nervous system, 
or .some part of it,, and on the other a ‘ psychiir 
mi.stry,’ a disorganization of the mental life, in 
which images .and ideas tend to realize theinselve.s 
apart from the eontiol usually exercised by the 
self pn the basis of past exj)erienc-e and according 
to tiic claims of tno social environment. (On 
ment.al dc .^ociation, see also J. Maeplierson, Mental 
AJfectwns, London, 


Corresponding to this disorganization of the 
mind is the existence of what may be called a 
floating mass of emotion, dread, or anxiety, ready 
to attach itself to any idea that may arise, and 
leading to actions that may be out or all propor- 
tion to the motive-idea, taken by itself. This 
emotion is really the mass of feeling that springs 
from the altered iKxlily eonatitution, ana the 
altered organic and other sensations which form 
the l).asis of the ‘ feeling of self.’ Since the altera- 
tions consist largely in an increase of bodily and 
especially of painful sensations, the emotion as a 
whole is of the depressive type. Such an emotion 
nccc.s.sarily alters the whole mental character, and 
especially the moral character ; the subject be- 
comes timid, secretive, cunning, superstitious, self- 
ish, and cruel. In originally higher types there 
is a tendency to pessimism : the patient is unable 
to carry out I, he ideals, frequently extravagant, 
which lie sets before himself; hence doubt and 
distrust of liim.solf and others ; his life is suflused 
with pain ; slight motives cause him distress and 
anxiety; this ‘psychosis’ he projects into others, 
and believes life to be predominantly painful. 

Obsession.s and fixed ideas are for the most part 
the result of a logical attempt to account for the 
emotion of which— although not of its cause— the 
subject is conscious. In other c.ases the system of 
ideas may bo <lerived first from the environment — 
consciou.sly or unconRciously — and the dread or 
anxiety is built uj)on it or atl.ached to it after- 
wards (see Williams, in Jonrn. Aim. Psychol, v. 
[1910] 2). 

The same feature.s --disaggregation, depressive 
emotional -tone, or ImjUi — may occur in mental de- 
generation at all its levels. Thus in the imbecile^ 
there is failure to co-ordinate experiences, to take 
more than tlio fir.st few steps in the synthesis of 
personality : the result is impulsiveness of char- 
acter, inability to concentrate the atUmtiou, moti- 
vation only l)y the simplest ideas, and these only 
in isolation from one another, no eolierent or 
sustained .activity either of thought or of action. 
Where depression is also present, the imbecile may 
become the criminal, with homicidal or other 
socially dangerous tendencies. In the paranoiac^ 
there is failure to form, or the lapse of, the highest 
mental synthesis — the recognition of the ‘social 
self * — on which the possibility of morality and of 
religion depends; hence the primary self-conseious- 
ncss has the tiehl to itself ; tliere is an unn^stniined 
assertion of individual wishes and desires, and a 
total disregard for the convmiience, wishes, or 
claims of others. The enormous seU-estcom easily 
leads to delii.sions of unlimiteil power, wealth, or 
high rank (in eyalo mania), or, where depression is 
present, to mania of persecution, etc. The ne.arcst 
parallel that we have in normal lifo is to be found 
in dreams (q.ik), the analogy of which with insanity 
has been frequently pointea out (Moreau-de-Tours, 
Maury, Sir Arthur Mitchell, etc.). The higher 
sysleins are out of function, for the time being ; 
the will is at rest ; each idea, suggested by present 
sensory impres.sions, or by recent experiences, has 
the field of consciousness to itself : lienee it takes 
on an illusory objectivity, and ajipears as a real 
ex|>erience or perception, while it tends to call 
up as.sociate itleas which, however, are bound to 
it only by the lowest, purely mechanical, bonds 
(hahit-associtttioiis, associations of sensory simi- 
larity). Thu.*^, Maury {Le Somineil et les rSves^, 
Paris, 1865, ch. vi.) describes a dream in which the 
main incidents were connected together through 
the words ‘Kilometre,’ ‘Kilogram,* ‘Gilolo,’ 

‘ Lobelia,* ‘ Lopez,’ ‘ Loto.* Simultaneous di.ssocia- 
tion of personality is also a common feature of the 
dream; we appear to bo debating with another 
person, who questions us and answers us ; both dis- 
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imtniits, however, are ourselveB. Maury {Ion. nit.) 
luontions that the apparent revelations of dreams 
may sometimes l)e traced to forgotten mcinories of 
our own, which wo recall to ourselves and put in 
tho mouth of another person, in our dream. In 
general, however, the, tliouglits of the dream are 
trivial, absurd, meaningless, as any one iiia}" prove 
for himself by writing down, immediately on 
waking, the words he has just been uttering in his 
dream. The same defect, and the Hame luck of 
jxiwer to criticize what i)as8es through the subject’s 
own mind, we have found to bo common in mental 
degeneracy. The hallucinations of tlie insane, and 
the vague emotional depression, dTea<l, or anxiety, 
have also their analogy in dream-life. All these 

f diononiemi of degeneracy appear also in normal 
ife during fatigue, exhaustion, illness, senility, 
and in the temporary insanity of intoxication by 
alcohol or other drugs (nicotine, opium, Inashish, 
etc. ; see, for example, it. Meiinier, Lc llachinh^ 
Paris, 1909). 

5. Progressive mental degeneration.— When de- 
generation attacks a well-developed mind, tlie 
symptoms frequently show a regular sequence, 
according to Kihot’s Law of llegression or In- 
volution (see his jyiacdttn.s of the Memory) ; the 
more unstable forms of e,xjjcricnce or acqniremLiit 
are tbe first to lapse, i.e, (1) the most recently 
acquired, (2) tho most complex, (3) the least 
freipiently repeate<l, the least habitual or auto- 
matic powers. Thus, in senile insanity, or in the 
beginnings of alcoholic insanity, it is tlie power to 
meet new situations, to face dilhcultios, to (ueate, 
invent, or discxiver, that fails earliest: habitual 
situations are met, adequately perhaps, in hahitual 
ways, but the bloom of individuality is gone. 
There follows the delicate appretnation of moral 
values — tluii'c is an increase of sellishtiess, and of 
obstinacy, along with a failure of higher ambi- 
tious; then tlie more complex intellectual acijuisi- 
tions, professional skill, scientific interests; then 
the mcinoiy for recent events, the recollection of 
the less familiar complexes of experience. With the 
narrowing of intellectual interest, the emotional 
life occiqiies a larger space ; the patient hecomes 
irritable, and irritating, discontented, inalicious, 
neglectful of the ordinary conventions of life ; his 
thoughts and his specudi hecome h*ss c<»herent, 
more vulgar and ja’tty, until, linally, dementia 
leaves no powers in function except the jirimilive 
instincts and lellexes, with at the most a few ot 
the more iiigiainetl habits of mind and body, in 
a general way also, although by no means in 
detail, these stages have their parallels in the 
diflorent eonercto forms of ilcgeneracy found in 
different indiviilnals— from tho morally deiicieiit 
‘intellectual’ down to the congenital imbecile or 
idiot. 

I.iTKRATUKB.— H. Maudsley, Hody and Mind, London, 1873, 
I’uthulogy of Mind^, do. 1S06, lietiponnibiltly in Mental Dittrnjte, 
do. 1874, J*I870; E. S. Talbot, JJegencraep, its Cniuten, .Sipns, 
and ItcKultH, Lonilon, 1898 ; H. H. Ellis, 7'A« CnviinaV^, 
London, 1001; C. Loinbroso, Tha Man of Gmius (Eng. tr., 
London, ISDl), L'Utnno delin(mcnU., Turin, 1890-7, etc.; P. 
Pollitz, Di(- Psyehol. des Vsrbrechers, Leipzig, 1909 (a gootl 
Ruiutnary of tbe present position of criminal psychology) ; 
Magnan-Lcgrain, Les D^ginMs, Paris, 1895; T. A. Ribot’s 
works on the Diseases of rersimalily ((.Miicago, 1891), of Will 
(Chicago, 1890), of Memory (Eng. tr., liondon, 1882), of whif;li 
there nave been numerous Fr. editions; P. Janet, T/Auto- 
rnalistne psyrhuloghiwT, Paris, 1910(Jflt ed. 1889), Lej Ohsessifom 
et la psych asthiU lie, 2 vols., do. 1898, 5*1003, mental 

des hyaterifiues'', (lo. 1911 ; Morton Prince, Dissociation of a 
Personality, London, 1905; T. Jastrow, The Subrtmscioiis, 
liondon, 1900; T. D. Savill, Nrura'^thenia-*, Loudon, 1006 
(bibliography); E. Lugaro, Modern Pmhlems of Psyehintry, 
Eug. tr., London, 1909. J. L. McTnTYKE. 

DEGRADATION.- See Discipline. 

DEHRA.— A town, tlie capital <>f Dehra Dun, 
a valley projecting from the Plains of Northern 


India like a triangle towards the source f»f the 
Jumna river and the main range of tlie Himalaya, 
lat. 30^ 19' 59" N. ; long. 7S^ 2' 57" P. Prom a 
religions point of view', the place is remarkable us 
the scat of a strong hody of Uibisis, a 8ikli order 
of Hindu as<‘i lics, who are said to owe their cstah 
lishiiicnt to the son of Durfi Niiiiak, the founder of 
Sikhism. 'I'beir ynrudirilra, or temple, the work 
of their lo.idev Kaiii Kay, was ercctcu in A.D. 1099. 
The ceiilral block, in w hich the ])c,d of tlie (fitru is 
reserved, was built on the nuslcl of the Einjteror 
ahangir’s tomb at Lai lore. At tho corners are 
smaller nionimienls in honour of the four 

wives. The tcin)>le is siipjan ted by a largo endow- 
ment, and the yarn, wlio has the revenues at. his 
disposal, is the ricla'st man in tbe I)un valley. 
Formerly the appointment of each new gurfi, who 
was selected from among the disciples of the de- 
ceased <7//r//,w'as in the hands of the Sikh chiefs 
of the J’anjal), who, at each new installation, 
made a gift to the Kriti.sh (Government and received 
in return the eomplinK nlary ]»rcseiit of a pair of 
shawls. Thi.s practice is now di,seontiniied. Tho 
special dress of the meniber.s of the si'ct is a cap 
of red cloth shaped like a sugar loaf, worked over 
with coIonr<*d tljread, and adorned witli a black 
silk fringe round the e«lge. The mnh<n(t, or gorH, 
enjoys liigh eonsidcriitioii in the country round ; 
and large niimhers of devotees, drawn from all 
elas.scs of Hindus, attend the shrine. Knt tlie 
most enthusiastie w'orshippers naturally come 
from the (.•ia-Sutlej Sikh States. The annual 
eerLMUoiiicH, which last ten days, are performed at 
the Hindu feast of the HoL in sjaing. 

l.irKHATCRB.— Atkin.son, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. f |s86] 197 f. 

\V. Crook K. 

DEICIDE.— This term, though not new, has 
been usetl in tbe i>ast with such restricted meaning, 
and so seldoin, that there, is an imjierative nee<l t<» 
enlarge its deiinition before it can bo of service in 
that hraneh of scieiitilic research in whieli it is 
increasingly n.se<l. TIjo following delinil ion, taken 
from Ogilvie's Jmjn'rial Jiirt, of the. ICntj. Ltoitj.y 
will show f liis ; 

* Deicide=0) Tlio act of jmttiiig to rlfal b Jchuh CliriKl our 
Saviour. “ luirlb, ])rofam'd, 3et blessed with deicide ” (Prior). 

i ' 2 ) One cxMiccriictl in putting Christ to death ((5ruig). [Ilaro in 
will aotiHes. J ' 

Another quite recent dictionary delincs the word 
thus; ‘The killing of (God; e-sjieeially the erue.i- 
lixion of (.GhrisL’ Though there is liere a deiinit ion 
more in accord ivith modern requiiements, tbe 
student of religions, aeqiiainted with facts which 
seem to show that the.re has been a wide hpreail 
custom of jnitling to death both iiksi and animals 
thought to be gods iuetirnate, must set aside every- 
tliiiig that so narrow’s the wind tis to make it until 
for his purpose. Doing this, one is left W'iMi wdiat 
is, after all, a mere tran.slat ion of Hie lialin term, 
viz. ‘the killing of a god,’ or, more laieily, * god- 
slaughler.’ It is in tJii.s laigcst sense that (lie 
w'ord i.s to be here used. Por olivious rc:i,u)ns, 
there will be few’, if any, references to what was 
at one time looked niioii as tbe sole instance of 
deicide- tlio Criieilixion. 

None of tbe plicnoniena which tbe seientilie 
study of religions has made known lias aroused 
more inlero.st tlian tliose obscure rites and c.cro- 
iiioiiies, those .strange customs, which seem best 
explained by tlie theory that deii-ide, once suppo.sed 
to tiiid its only examjile in the (Grue.ilixion, has 
been, in biet, a wide-sjn ead enstoni, which has left 
a deep impress on Mu* religious thoiiglitof the race. 
Kchire giving tbe few insta.m’cs of this eustoni 
which space limits allow, it will ho w'ell to make 
some kind of elassitieation, which will enable the 
student t.o understand more fully their nature and 
extent. It is suggested that insianei's of god- 
slaughter imiy be placed in one or other of two 
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main classes, as being (1) rcal^ (2) mimetic or 
syinholir. A noliccable variety of the former is, 
on one theory at least, traeeahle in certain solemn 
expiatory saerifitteH, and may therefore be termed 
‘expiatory’ or ‘piacular.’ Again, in many of 
the.>e instances for xvhich the name ‘mimetic* or 
‘symbolic’ has been suggested, the eH'orb ‘to keep 
in reimmibranco ’ seems ao prominent that they 
may well be termed ‘ commemorative.* The follow- 
ing is therefore suggested as a working classification 
for those instances of god-slaughter which seem to 
liavc been enacted. 

1. Real (with snb-class ‘piacular* or ‘expia- 
tory (hises of real god-slaughter may bo seen 
in the strange custom, at one time wide-spread 
though now well-nigh extinct, of putting to death 
kings and chieftains at set times, or when they 
shou o<l some sign of approaching decay and death, 
'riierc; is evuh'iice to .snow that originally these 
high-placed victims were looked upon as Divine in 
a very real sense — gods incarnate. Such Divine 
honours are still ascribed by savage people to their 
king or ruler. The existence of these Divine 
beings in full vigour was deemed ncce.ssary to the 
w'elfare of all their j)eopIe. It wa.s a proof that 
tlieir god could still .safeguard their inttirests. The 
reason for put ting these god.s incarnate b) death is 
l»oli<^ve<l to have been the dread lest, through 
disease or decay of strength, they might be unable 
any longer to help and Keep in safety those who 
looked t<j them for these blessings. Tt "was neces- 
sary, therefore, that a fresh and more vigorous 
incarnation should be sought for, to take the place 
of that which was ready to vanish away. 

Africa and India furnish the best attested 
instances of such dcicidc, thougli traces of it are 
Hupnosod to have been discovered in tbo accounts 
of old-world rites handed down by classical writers. 
Tlirco centuries ago it was the practice to put to 
death the king of Sofala, an African fcitatc, when 
even a slight bodily blemish became manifest; 
whilst the king of Kyeo, also in Africa, was 
exj)ectod to commit sui<dde should his headmen 
think it demanded by the needs of the State. 
Again, in one of the kingdoms of Southern India 
the king was put to <l<iath or compelled to self- 
immolation, after a reign of twelve years. Similar 
customs seem to have obtaine<l in others of the 
Indian States. It is not surprising to find that, in 
course of time, means of evading this <li.sagreeablo 
necessity were discovered ; one metliod, that of 
providing a substitute, human or animal, having a 
special interest as being the possible beginning of 
vicarious sacrilicci 

An interesting variety of tliese customs may be 
seen in cases where an original totem has developed 
into a deity xvorshipped by the members of tlie 
totem elan. It lias been ob.sorvcd that at certain 
times, when the ileity seems to bo c.stranged from 
his worsliijipors, or for some other rea.son the elan- 
bond needs renewdng or cementing, recourse baa 
been had to .sacrifices of special solcninity and 
efhcacy. In these the victim has been an animal 
of the .same species as the original totem. In other 
words, t he very deity constitutes the sacrifice W'hich 
i.s to heal tlio breach between himself and his 
worsliipp(‘rs. It is not diiliciilt to see in those 
solemn nmowals of covenants the lieginiiing of 
ex])iatory or piacular sac ri lice. There .seems to be 
a sullicieiit reason for Miinking them to be casc.s of 
piacular deicide. On the other luiiid, the solemn 
putting to death, by his own priests, of the divine 
Apis bull of t'gypt, after the laiise of a certain 
iiuuihcr of years, seems rather to be an instance of 
the endeavour to scenro a veuewal of the Divine 
life ill {111 iucai nation of unbroken vigour. 

2. Mimetic oi symbolic (with sub-class ‘com- 
memorative ). —This has its roots in those myths 


which constitute so large a part of the qwisi- 
theology of the groat ancient Imturc-religioiis. In 
these myths the phenomena of Nature are 
personified and deified, and her processes become 
incidents in the lives of the gods thus originated. 
The myths which most readily furnish illustrations 
of the matter now in liand are those connected 
with the changes of the season which are so closely 
related to the growth of vegetation, the quickening 
of the seed, and the iiiatiiring of the kindly fruits 
of the earth. Such are the myths of Adonis, the 
Syrian deity, slain by the hunted boar on Mount 
Lebanon, so that his blood reddened the waters of 
the river xvhich carried it down to the sea ; of 
Osiris, slain by the malice of his brother Sot or 
Typhon ; of Dionysus, god of the vine, who, 
according to the Greek myth, was put to death by 
jealous Juno. Many quaint superstitions and 
ceremonies still surviving, among the pea.santry 
of Europe as well as among the farmers and culti- 
vators of well-nigh all otlier lands, fiml their best 
explanation in the •wdde-spread belief in similar 
sf^iries. In them, and in the rituals based ui»ou 
them, were set forth the death by violenc.o and, 
in some cases, the subsequent resurrection of a 
god - a god of vegetation, and especially of corn. 

.T. Q. Frazer wrileM Unia of the Adonis rite : ‘ Ilia death was 
annually lamented with a bitter wailing, ohiully by women ; 
itiiuguB of him, dreHned to resemble corpaea, were carried out m 
to burial and then thrown into the aea or into apringa ; and in 
Borne placoa hia revival was celebrated on the following day' 
(Gif a 11 . 116 ). 

Concerning the F^yptian deity Osiris he says : ‘ Of the annual 
rites with which hia death and burial were celebrated in the 
month Athyr we unfortunately know very little. The mourn- 
Ing lasted five da.va, from the eighth to the twelfth of the month 
Athyr. The ceremonieM Ijogan with the “ earth ploughing,” that 
is, with the opening (»f the field labours, whmi the waters of the 
Nile are sinking. Tlio other rites Included the aeareh for the 
mangled body of Osiris, the rejoiciugin at its discovery, and its 
solemn Imrial. The burial took place on the 1 1th of November, 
and waa aecompanied by the recitation of laments from the 
liturgical botikw’ (lYi. J40). 

Again, of Dionyaua he writes: ‘The UreLana celebrated a 
biennial festival at which the Hufieringa and death of Oionyuua 
were represented in every detail * (i&. lOa). 

Other ovitleiico obtainable warrants the belief 
that mimetic or symbolic deienle occupied no small 
place in the ritual of long-vanished religions. 
Such go<l-slanglitor was not a inero ainu.scment, or 
even a gratification of the dramatic instinct so 
deeply implanted in human nature. It had a far 
more serious purpose. Most probably these annual 
rites were performed in the linn conviction that 
they would further and as.sist tho.se great and all- 
important natural processes on which the very life 
of the world depemh'd. No doubt, in course of 
time, many of these customs, at least before they 
became mere superstitions, would he ndained as 
a means of keeping in remembrance that which 
ought nob to be forgotten. In other "words, they 
would be more distinctly ‘ comnioinorative.* Suen 
.seems to have been the case with some very strik- 
ing ceremonies observed by the ancient Mexicans, 
in Avhich it was the custom to make paste or dough 
images of certain of their go<ls. ^I’hese images 
were then ‘ killed * and broken in pieces to furnish 
material for a sacrificial meal. It is a curious 
circumstance that portions of this consecrated food 
wore reserved for the sick, and carried to them 
‘ with gieat reverence and veneration.* 

Concerning such cu.stoms as these, many ques- 
tions arise which it is not easy as yet to answer. 
Even the conclusions already arrived at are by no 
means so established as to be acciqitcd without 
reserve. 'J’he evidence, aftm- all, is so scanty ami 
elusive that one is comiiclled to a resolute distrust 
of one’s owm judgment, and to reliance rather on 
the .sagacity of those skilled in such investigations, 
re.serving to oneself the right of giving a casting 
vote in eases where the evidence for and against 
a certain view seems evenly balanced. Yet, not- 
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witlmtaiulin^ all this, no part of the gjrcat study of 
religions is fuller of suggestion than this, more 
especially in the strange parallels notieeahle 
iKJtween }»agan and Christian thought and ritual. 
It is only necossary to name such themes as ‘ In- 
carnation,’ ‘ Cnieilixion,’ ‘Saerilice,’ ‘Eucharist,’ 
etc., to show this. What influence the rcc<»gnit ion 
of such analogies may have, in the future, on 
Christian speculation it is impossible to say. 

Litkratuku. — F. B. Jevoiis, rnlnuL to the Hint, of Heligion*, 
London, 1008 ; W. R. Smith, Religum of the Semitrs'^ (passim), 
Edintxirifh, 1894 ; L G. Fraser, The. Golden Bought (passini), 
liondon, 1900; E. B..Tylor, Pnmitive Culture^ (rIoHinff chap- 
ter), Tendon, 1903. T. StKNNER MACEY. 

DEIFICATION (Greek and Homan).— i. The 
Greeks. — The deification of actual men and women 
among the Greeks is a natural development of that 
view of the gods which their early litc.rary docu- 
ments show already nrovalcnt. The Greek was 
not satisfied to leave tiie superhuman beings whose 
presence he divined in the operations of Nature, and 
whoso legends ho learnt as a child, in a mystical 
haze, as vast powers of shadowy and uncertain 
outlines ; his mind loved tlio light of day ; he 
early wanted <o know exactly wliat these beings 
looked like, what definite things they ]ia<l done, 
in wliat relations of kinship tluiy stood to each 
other and himself. Hence it was that the gods of 
the Greek came to he anthropomorphic in a peculiar 
sense. He conceived them as really like men ; they 
liad aetually trodd(ui the hills and fields familiar 
to himself ; the Athenian could look at the very 
mark whi(!h the trident of Fosei<loii had left npoii 
the rocks of Ihe Acropolis ; the Spartan knew fnuii 
a child tho grave of Hyacinthus, whom Apollo had 
slain with tho discus. 

* From one oritfiri arc bepott-t'n jfods and mortal men,’ «aya a 
lino attributed to Ilo.siod (IfWAr-v and Dagtt, 108); and I’indur 
eclKa'H it in the oiuinitiK of Yem. vi. : * Tlicro is one self-Hauio 
raco of men ajid ifoda; an<l from one siiiffle Mother have wo 
lM)th tlio breath of life ; only faculties altojjcther dj%’orHo dis- 
tinjfuish us ; «inco man is a thing of nought, and thoHo have 
brazen heaven for a sure nltiding honuj. And yet W'o have Home 
likencHH, eitlicr iiy greatness of soul or by fashion of body, to the 
DeathlcHH Ones.' 

Yet more, the gods liad begotten human chihlron 
in intercourse with men ; tho families of the legend- 
ary chieftains, and such families of a later <lay as 
could imike out a descent from tlie heroes of legend, 
were literally and physically their issue. I’lm 
ancient heroes, as Homer tells us hy a nuinher of 
recurring epithets, were very mu(!h like, gods to 
look at. And not oidy could the Divine thus come 
tr» earth, hut tho legends knew of men bc<n»ming 
gods(Enr. Andr. 1‘255, etc.). 

Especially is the l)oundary-lino hetw’een the wor- 
sliijtof tlm dea<l and that of tho gods hard to draw, 
for the rites ollerod generally to tin*, dead implied 
the belief that tho deceased had some power of 
action in tlio living world ; only the scope of such 
power was greater in the case of those worshipped 
as heroes, whilst (ho distimdion, again, between 
the rites proper to heroes and to gods nispoctivcly 
tended in practice to hecoino blurred (Deneken, 
col. 2520, note). A did’erenee was, indcetl, recog- 
nized in common parlaiuje between the ordinary 
attention to the dead, ‘ heroic ’ honours, and 
divine honours (see Arr. iv. 11. .3); but, when we 
try to draw a liard and -fast line, the dillercmie 
njipears rat her one of d(?gree. 

'nm mnHH of the lu-rop.q wornhippcfl by (he (3m*ks w’ere 
mythical figures iiuaginofl iji a remote past, esjjecially tho 
legendary founders of cities, tho eponyinoiiH ancestors of clans, 
or Uio patrons of partie.ular professions. How some cases 
occurred in which actual men were assimilated after their 
death to these heroes of the fabulous past wo cannot say, hut 
it seems to have happenc'd early in certain parts of the Greek 
world («Hp. Tlirace ami Sicily) that the founders of new cities 
received the saino honours which the older cities gave to their 
legendary heroes (Timesius in tho 7th cent. b.c. [lldt. i. IWJ; 
Miltiodes In the 0th cent. (Hdt. vi. 38]; (lelon, Theron, and 
Hlcro In the 5th cent, fifiod. xi. 38, 53, fifij ; Hagnon and llrasidas 
In the same century [Thuc. v. 11 J) ; or that the spirits of those 


who ha<l been violently slain under circumstances whidi mado 
some eomniunity dre.ad their vengeance were plaraied with 
‘ henno’ honours (Fhilip of Oroton in the 6th cent. [Hdt. v. 47] ; 
Giieqihis, king of Salaniis, in the 5th cent. (Hdt. v. 114)). 

It was thus natural (ha(, when tho emotions of 
lovoivuco or gratitude onimtainod with regard to 
s<imo actual man wore raised to a high tlogreo, they 
slnnild he felt as almost ideiitii'al W’ith those which 
had (lioooiD for their oljjeet (l(roi/ ydp ae Oeep rlaovertif 
Ayaiul [ I y/. ix. GO.'lj ; Oedi 5' <!&y tUto dripup [ib. 
V. 78, etc.]). In a moment of exaltation it miglifc 
even fteeiii oropt'r j.o express sueh feelings in tho 
8)uiie ritual porformanees as those usimI for tho 
gods. il TratSfs, ' Xpyelouriv (x^x^aOai ypjwr, Oveiv re 
Xil^eiv O' w5 Ofoh ’OXi'/nriots ottovMs, exelaiina tho 
Danatis of yEs<diylus [Sujm. 9K0 iV. ). Such language 
was, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration ; but,, when 
the notion, even as an extravagance, was present 
to tho mind, it was a short stc'p, in ilays when tho 
oldawo of the gods had deeline«f nrid novel drama(-ic 
expression was craved for, to tnnishil e it into action. 
According to Duris, tho first iustniice, of the for- 
malities of religious worship being addresse<l to a 
living man was when Lysandcr, at the, end of tho 
5(.h cent., became tho ohjc*ct of a cult in Samos ; 
altars, sacrilices, jiieans, and games are .spccilied as 
its constituents (Pint. /w/.v. hS). The case did not 
remain i.solated. In Tliaso.s, soon af(i?r, it was 
taken for granted that the State might confer 
divine honours on whom it pleased ; but the fact 
that this new dcvelo}>ment was rc-iirohated in quar- 
ters where old-fashioned pie.ty still existed is shown 
hy the answer of AgCMihius when tho Thasians in- 
formed him that they were building him temples 
(Pint. Apnphlh. Lac. Atjes. 25). When Di(»n en- 
tered Syracuse in 357, be was received as a god, with 
sacrifices, libations, and prayers (Pint. Dlon^ 20). 
Clearchus, the tyrant of iferaclea, adopte<l (he 
insignia of tho (.)lym]»i;in gods, and comi>elIcd 
his subjects to ajiproach him with prostrations 
(Suid, .v.e. KX^apyos), 

'I’o understand the stato of mind which led to 
such prac(i(!es, wo must romemlier tho movomont 
of Greek llioiight which liad laken place since the 
days of iEsidiy ills. The religious setipt icisin which 
wa.s abroad had, no doubt, for many minds emptied 
the l-r.aditional forms of worship of tlieir contiint 
of awe and devothui, and in jiroiiortion as they 
liad become mero formalities there was less re- 
straint from offering tbiun to men. So far ns tho 
old gods remained as figures for tho imagination, 
anthropomorphism had gone a step further, as 
may he seen in the contrast of Praxiteles witJi 
Phidias. Sceptic.ism had in fact brought anthro- 
pomorphism to its ultimate conclusion hy a^siwiing 
roundly that the, gisls wore im ii, .as was «l(»ne hy 
tho popular Euhemerism. 'Hie, goils, according to 
this theory, were kings and great men of old, who 
Iwnl come to he worshipped after their dealh in 
ratitude for the homdits they hiul c«»nfcrrcd (.see 
Il/HKMERI.SM). On this view, tliero was notliing 
monstrous in using tho same forms to exj)r(*Hs 
gratitude to a living hcnofaclor. In so far as the 
worship of living m(‘ii arose from Mu'.se comlitions, 
it was aproducl, not of superstition, hut of ration- 
alism. It shows, not how exalted an idea w.as held 
of tho object of wmship, hut how depreid.'itcd iu 
meaning (,he forms of worship hnd hecome. If 
this i.s st», Frazer ( 7// //i.s7. n/' Kiv(jship, 1005, 
p. 137) errs in confusing it with primitive, super- 
stition, of which it is really the .aiitithesi.s. At 
the sameHme, the development of rcligiou.s feeling, 
which revolteil against (ho traditional authropo- 
inorphisin, was not altogether unfavourable to such 
cults. Tho ternlency to merge the separate divinities 
in the conceiition of One pervading Divine power 
(Sclunidt, hfhik d. alt. Gri(rhc7i^ 1882, i. 52) would 
make it easier to see manifestations of this power 
in human personalities which asserted themselves 
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Hlronjjjly. A special kiml of <leif]cafcion was that 
which we find in connexion with the inystie sects 
dispersed tlirou;^h the (Jrcclc (;otiiiiiunitic.s and the 
phnosophies wiih^li Ijorrowc-d from tliem. If doath- 
lessrioss had been all alonj^ the «listin^uishin^ char- 
actcrist.ie of the ^odn, those w lio laid stress upon 
the ileathlessiioss of the individual soul thereby 
ctanie near to making it divine. And so we get 
the idea that the human soul is a divine l^eing 
iiiinrisonc<l for some pre-natal ollenee in the mortal 
iKKiy. 'Die notion, current among the Orpliics, 
jjassed from them to the Pythagoreans (Rohde, 
Psi/r/ir*, ii. 121 f., 161 f.j. So, too, Empcdocb‘s de- 
clared tliat, if a divine being sinned, he was incarnate 
for punishment till he had worked out his salvation 
in a iminber of successive lives, and was restored 
to fellowship with the gods (frag. 146, 147 [Diels]). 
Piinpedocles himself was already reaching that con- 
summation, and claimed divine honours : iyuj 5’ 
vfuv debs d/i(SpoTo^f ouK^Ti OvrirSi, | irtjXfOfiai fierd irdcri 
TCTifUvoSf uxTTTtp ^otfca, | roiiviais re ireplartmos aTi<pt<xh 
T€ 0a\€loi^ (frag. 112 [Diels]; cf. Rohde, Psj/chc*^ ii. 
171 f.)* again, on the funeral tablets discovered 
at Thurii, the dead man declares to the gods that he 
is of their kindred, and is saluted as one who has 
passed from mortality to deity : “OXfiie Kal fiaKaptart^ 
Of 6s 6* (<r(j AvtI fiporoio. Of 6s iyli^ov drOptvyrov 
(Michel, JCrciieily 1 S96 - 1 IKK), nos. 13:i0, 1331 ; Harri- 
son, Prolegomena to Gr. lielig,\ 1008, p. 66011'.). 

If any one had the right to divine honours, 
Alexander, afttw feats of conquest to whie.h Greek 
story knew no parallel cx<!ept the mythological 
triumphs of Dionysus and ITerakles, obviously luwl 
a i>re eminent claim. Already bis father, Philip, 
bad in his own kingdom caused bis own statue to 
bo carried in proccjssion, t(;)gethcr with those of the 
twelve gods (Died. xvi. 92. 5). It is absurd to call 
in the inllucnce of ‘ the East ’ to account for what 
followed so inevitably from the prevalent disposi- 
tion of the Greek world. As a matter of fact, 
the Achaunenian kings were apparently not wor- 
shipped as gods (yKseh. Pe7'S. 157 incited hy Renrlie.r 
and otliers to prove that they were, but the evi- 
dence of the native monuments is against it, and 
the Greek notion repnistmted hy /Eschylus seems 
to rest n})on a inisappreheiisioii of the formality 
of prostration). In Egypt, indeed, since the New 
Empire, the reigning king had been so worshipped, 
and it was natural that Alexander should here In; 
saluted as the son of Amen (Ammon). Rut we 
may safely say that, even without this, the Greeks 
would liav(5 worshipped him. The oracle of Didyina 
had already in 331 (unless Strabo is right in his scep- 
tieism) deeJare«l Alexamler to have been begotten by 
Zeus (Strabo, x vii. 811). In 323, on Alexander s n*.- 
t nrn from India, cmbaHsies arrived at Babylon from 
Greece, wearing and biinging crowns sucli as imli- 
i;ated that they were Octapol, approaching a god 
(Arr. vii. 23. 2). There was still, indeed, in (Jreece 
a juirty of old-fashioned piely who opposetl the 
extravagant flattery as profane. The question 
pi’ovoked stormy debates in the Athenian assemhly. 
The divine honours were defended on the other .side 
with flippant sarcasm as a form too emj)ty to matter. 
‘By all means,’ exclaimed Demosthenes, ‘IctAlex- 
ainler, if he wish it, he the son of Zeus and Poseidon 
lK>th t,ogether’ (Hyper. | Blass] i. 31. 17; cf. ps.-I*lut. 
yU. A'. Oeat. vii. 22; Valer. Max. vii. 2, 13 ; Dimireh. 
in Dc.mosth. i. 94). The expression shows that 
Alexander was understood himself to demand such 
honours. According to an aceoniit preserved by 
Arrian, it was the pbilosoplier An/ixarehus who 
was employed to proisxse divine honours to Alex- 
amb*r in the circle whi(^h surroumied the king’s 
perNoii. Thi! f/ro.sf.ration which Alexander dc- 
nuinded was reg.\,r«led by the Greeks as an acknow- 
ledgment of and Anaxartliiis is represented 

as defending Alexander’s deity on purely rational- 


istic euliemeristie grounds (Arr. iv. 10). For 
Hepbrnstion, at any rate, Alexander demanded 
worship after his fav<mritc’s death. The worship 
was ‘heroic’ in kind; Arrian gives under reserve 
the story that Alexander had wished to make it 
properly divine, hut had been forhiddoii by the 
oracle of Ammon (Arr. vii. 14. 7 ; but cf. Diod. 
xvii. 115). 

If worship oll’ered to the living Alexander had 
oireiuicd the more conservative Greek feeling, wor- 
ship oflered to the dead Alexander as a hero was 
in acconlancc with Greek tradition. The forms of 
worship chosen w ould sliow nuinlierless local varia- 
tions which wo cannot now trace. The Ionian 
Confederiuty maintained a cult of Aloxan<ler cen- 
tred in a sanctuary near Teos (Strabo, xiv. 644) 
till the days of the Roman Emt)ire. Under the 
Roman Em jure itself the cult of Alexander flour- 
ished (Tia!in)rid. Alex. <S’cv. 5. 1; Uerodian, iv. 8; 
Dio Cass. 1 XX vii. 7). 

Naturally, the Mjicedonian chiefs wdio entered 
upon Alexander’s inheritance saw their interest in 
publicly recognizing Iiis divinity. In what forms 
they severally «lid so is not recorded. Euinenes 
had a ‘tent of Alexander’ in his camp, with a 
throne l)eforo wdneh the officers oflered a sacrilico as 
to a present go«l (Diod. xviii. 60, 61 ; Pint. Etnn. 
13; Polyajn. iv. 8. 2). The appearance of Alex- 
ander’s head, with the horns of Ammon, u|K)n the 
royal coinages is an assertion of his assimilation 
to the gods. 

Anti pater was an exception; in him the old 
fooling whieli condemned these piaeticcs as im- 
pious (dtrcjS^s [Sn id as)) still found a re|)resentativc. 
The official w'orship of Alexander at Alexandria as 
god of the city cannot he traced further back than 
Ptolemy ll., wiio transferred the conqiienn’s body 
from Memphis to the new temple called tiie Senai 
in Alexandria. [U euriuiis that Dioil. sitcaks of 
the honours oll’ercd to Alexander in Alexaniria as 
rjpm'Kal (xviii. 28. 4). Probably the ex]>ression is 
used loosely, because the honours were ollercMi to 
a dead man.] Henetdorward the annual priest of 
Alexamler, cliosen from a Iimite<l mim])cr of privi- 
leged families, was eponyin for the year till Roman 
times. A golden crown and a crimson rol>e were 
his insignia. The cult continued in Alexandria till 
the institution of (fluistianity (Otto, Prie/ifer nnd 
Tempel in lielleMist. Aegypten, i. 138 f., 253). 

The Greeks, who bad worshipped Alexander in 
his lifetime, were ready enough to give the same 
sort of worship to his successors. Cratenis, who 
died in 321, w as honoured at Delphi with a pjcan 
(Atheii. XV. 696({). Scepsis in 310 voted the living 
Antigtinus a rl^cuos, altar, and iniage ; they had 
already some time previously instituted sacrilice, 
games, and ste.pfumcphoi'vt in his honour (Ditten- 
licrger, Inser. Orient, i. 6). In 307 Athens ex- 
hausted all forms of adoration in regard to the same 
two princes. They were (wldresscd as Otol aurrjpes ; 
a regular priesthood was established for them ; 
and changes, ostensibly permanent, were made 
in the calendar and religious organization of the 
people. In 290, a hymn, which has been preserved, 
was composed for the rcce])tion of 1 lemetrius. In 
it Demetrius is hailed os the son of Poseidon and 
Aphrodite ; he and Demctcr are the ‘ greatest and 
friendliest of the gods,’ and so on (Diod. xx. 46 ; 
Plat. Dem. 10 f. ; Atlien. vi. ‘253, xv. 697rt). It is 
important to observe that the really religious people 
.still protested against these pervtirsions, and saw 
in tho failure of the vintage a judgment of the 
true gods (Philippides, ap. Pint. Desii. 12). The 
first Greek State to oiler divine honours to Ptolemy 
was apparently the Confederation of the Cyclades 
{TfTip.TjKba'ip. TTpcufrois tJ6v (fOiTrjpa llroXf/iatov IffoOlots 
Tifials [Ditt. i. ‘202J) ; Rliodcs in 304, or soon 
after, confened upon him the divine surname of 
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* Saviour/ and dedicated to him a r^fievot and festi- 
val (Diod. XX. 100. d f. ; Paus. i. 8. 6 ; cf. ItroXf/mfou 
Tov XuTjjpoi Kal dfov [Ditt. Inner. Orient, i. l(ij) ; ;ind 
LyHiiiuwlni.s was worshipped with altar ami sacri- 
fice at Priene {Inner, of the Brit. Mun. cccci.) ami 
in Samothracu (Ditt. Syll.^ i. 190). Seleucus, after 
his conauest of Asia Minor (281), had an altar hiiilt 
to him ny llion, and games were instituted to liini 
like those hold in honour of Apollo (Hirschfcld in 
ArcMol. Zeitsc.hr. xxxii. [1876] 166; Haussoullier 
in Rev. deRhUol. xxiv. [1900] 319). Both Seleucus 
and his son Antiochus were worshipped by the 
Athenian colonists in Lemnos (Phy I arch. ap. Athen. 
vi. 254). Especially where a chief had founded or 
re-founded a city, he had the foundePs prerogative 
of worship : so (i^sander at Cassandrea (Ditt. Syll.'^ 
i. 178), Demetrius at Sicyon (Diod. xx. 102 f.), and 
Ptolemy at Ptolemais (Otto, Prienter u. Ttmpel, 
i. 160). 

It is probable that all through the epoch when 
the dynasties of Seleucus and Ptolemy ruled in 
Asia and Egypt respectively, the Greek citie.s 
which were subject to them, and some which were 
merely allied, expressed their loyalty in a cult. 
Our evidence is, of course, fragmentary. 

We And at llion a pricHt of Antiochus i. soon after his acces- 
sion (Dili. In^ar. Orient, i. 210); and cults of thu same king 
t»lchratcd hy liurgylla after his deatit, and by the Ionian (Jon- 
federaoy during his lifetima (re/JL'^t'ov, altar, image, flacriflee, 
games, stephanephoria IMichul, 4K(5J). At Erythrao, games 
called XcXruxeta are mentioned, and Sbjr^'pia at Mylasa (Michcl, 
262, 502). At Didyma, A ntiochus i. and his wife Stratouike seem 
to have been worshipped after their death as 0*ol <rwTf;pe« {CIO 
2862 ; cf. Haussoullier, Hint, tie Milet, 1002, p. 61). Smynm insti- 
tuted a s))ecial worship of Stratouike as Aphnulito Stratonikis, 
in which her son Antiochus ii. was associated with lior (Hilt. 
Inner. Orient, i. 229: Tac. Ann. iii. 03), Similarly, in tlie case 
of the Ptolemies, we find IlroAeiuideta celebrated at Athens, where 
Ptolemy I. was chosen as the eponymous hero of a tribe (Paus. 
i. 6. 6 ; C! A ii. 444. 32, etc.), in Loshos (Ditt. Inner. Orient, i. 
300), and by the Confederation of the Cyclades (Delamairo, liev. 
de rhiloL XX. [1H90J I03f.). Halicarnassus dedicated a sloa to 
Apollo and king Ptolemy (Ditt. fnetrr. Orient, i. 40). The 
Antigonid dynasty which inherited Macedonia wa.s honoured 
hy ’Ai'Tiydvtta, which are found at Delos {ItVH vi. 143), in 
Kiihuia {ib. X. 102 f.), and, after 223, among the Aolueans 
(Pint. Aral. 4.6, etc. ; cf. Nieso, ii. 338). Attains of Pergamnm 
liecamo in 20U ii.c. tiie eponym of an Athenian tribe, and his 
wife Apolloiiis the cporijm of a deme ; a hpeoiul prie-it u.a8 
attached to his service (Polyb. xvi. 26; CIA li. 1(570, 405, 409). 
Sicyon in 198-7 instituted a festival in honour of Attains i. 
(Polyb. xviii. 10) ; Cos a Tro/ATriJ to Eumencs ii. (Ditt. Syll.'^ii. 019). 
As a matter of course, the cities actually subject to the Attalids 
maintained some such worship (Cyxicus Ltemplc of Apollonisj, 
Anth. Pal., hk. iil.; Snslos [priesi, birthday festivalj, Ditt. 
In.scr. Or. 889; Klaea (Attalos frvvyao^ with Asklupios, priest, 
daily sacrifice], Ditt. Inner. Or. .332; llion [tribe ’ArroAiv], CIO 
3010; Sardis [Euineneka], Ditt. Jns<yr. Or. 305; Ionian Con- 
federation, Arch. Anzeitj., 1904, p. 9; Nacrasa [^cMT’fkeia], Ditt. 
Inner. Or. 268 ; Eiinienla (xiins; Aphroilisias 

I’ArroAeia], coins; Tens [priest of Kumeiies and deceaseil 
Apollonis, priestess of Stratouike and Apollonis, teinple of 
Apollonis 'Airo^aTTjpiaj, liitt. Inner, Or. :5()9; Hierapolis (dritlcji- 
tlon of ApollonlsJ, Ditt. I veer. Or. ;{()« ; Ma^nesia-on-Meunder 
[tribe ‘AttoAis], Ditt. ii. 553 ; and dOgina ['ArraAcia, Ev- 

ftiveia], Ditt. Inser. Or. 329). 

All thcHC cults aro instituted by citic.s, ostensibly 
by their own act, a.s separate conimuiiitics ; the 
cult of one city (lillers in its forms from tliat of 
another. 'I'hey are to bo distinguished therefore 
from cults instituted by the kings Miemsolves for 
the realm. IMie first cult of the latter sort we 
know of is that instituted for the first Ptolemy, as 
debs (TwriJ/), afttir his death (2S2 3), hy his son 
Ptolemy II. (Ditt, Syll.'^ i. 202). Witli his father 
Ptolemy II. associated his mother Berenice on her 
death ('soon after 279), the two lieing wonsliipped 
together as 9tol (norripes. * First of all men. <lead 
or living,’ says Theocritus, ‘this man estahli.sheil 
temples fragrant with iricen.so to liis motlier and 
his sire’ (xvii. 121). When the sister- wife of 
Ptolemy II., Arsinoe IMiilailelphus, died in 270-1, 
she too was deified. And now a further step was 
t4ikcii. Ptolemy ii. had himself put on a level with 
his sister ; the living king and the dead queen were 
worshipped together as deal d.8e\(f>ol. This cult was 
combined with that of Alexander, a single priest 


serving the group of divinities ; the cult o( the 
deal atarijpts reimiined for the time distinct.. WIkmi 
I’ loleiny ll. wa.s sui'ceeded hy Ptolemy iir. I'ucr- 
getes tile Oioi tuepy^ai {i.e. Eiiergi tes ami his wife 
Bereuice If.) wi'ie a<lded to Alexander and the Otol 
abfX, pof. and so on witli the other kings till the end 
of tlie I’toloiimii: dynasty. Under Ptolemy IV\ 
Philoputor (hetivecn 220 and 215) the cult of the 
deal aurrrjpt^ ccased to he distinct ; tlieir name no>v 
appears in the otlicial registers after that of Alex- 
ander. The seat of this otlicial cult seems to have 
been the Senni of Alexander, to which a ITroXe- 
fidtiov (a mausoleum of the Ptolemies) was j’oined 
(Otto, Prienter nnd TetHpct,\. 139). Some of the 
Ptolemaic (jiucens had piicstcs.ses of their own — 
Arsinoe Philadi*lphus a Kayyjtpbpos^ Berenice ii. an 
6.d\otfd>poSt Arsinoe, sisL'r-wifo of Ptolemy IV., u 
Upeia, and Cleopatra III, (daughter of Ptolemy 
Philoinctor, wife of Btolcmy Eiiergct (‘,s ii.) a variety 
of ministers, a areipciv'qipopos, a 7rL»po</)6/)os, a Upeia, 
and a male priest styled lepbs ttuXo? (Otto, p. 158, 
ef. p. 411). The priestesses of the <picens may 
have performed their rites at separate sliriiit's in 
Alexandria. Distinct, of course', from t his system 
of Greek worship was the worship given hy the 
Egyptian.s, on the lines of their national tradition, 
to llieir foreign kings and queens; though the 
iiitluenco of the Egyptian fonias of wor.-ihi[) u|u»n 
the Greek may be seen, r-.y. in the king hiiUM'lf 
Ix'coming, on occasion, priest of his own deity in 
Alexandria (Otto, p. 182, note (I). Cy[>nis, a 
Ptolemaic dopcmlem;y, hail a high [)ricsb (d/ixtfpfC's 
Ti]S I'/jtfov or Tu>u Kard. yijoov Upuy) of its own, 
in whom w'e may see the jiri'sidcnt of the pro- 
vincial riilt of kings (Slrack, Dijiinslie. der 
Ptnh miH'r, no. 70, etc.). 

In the 8eloucid realm, when Seh'Ucns was mur- 
dered in 281, his son Antiochus 1. was forw:ird to 
do as much for his fatlxT as Ptolemy il. had just 
done for lii.s. TIio tomb of tlie old king at Seleijci.'i 
was constituted a tenijile, a ’HiKaTbpiiov, and a cult 
was officiallv instituted for him as a god (App. Syr. 
63). With him each of the following kings was in 
his turn a.ssociate<l ; one priest seived the founder 
and liis deified successors, and one the r('igiiing 
king (Ditt. Tnnvr. Orient. 24.5). How soon it came 
.about ill the Seleucid realm that tlie living sove- 
reign Avas the object of worship instituted hy the 
court we do not know. The important inscrip- 
tion which gives us a rescript of Anliochus ii. 
(261-216 n.C.) (Ditt. Inner. Orient. 224) shows ns 
such .already existing. It is a worshiji of t he king 
organized by moviiices, each province lia.\ ing a 
high priest. The rescript is i.ssued in nnh-r to 
associate the quemi Laodike in the cult, insti- 
tuting provincial high priests for her, side hy side 
with those of Uie king. Incidental mention of 
provincial higli priests in later re.igii.-t shows us 
the sy.stem still in eontiimance (Micliel, 1229), and 
they jircsoiiL an obvious parallel to theJiigli priests 
of ('Cyprus in the Ptolemaic realm. 

Although a dill'erenco is rightly insisted upon 
between the cults instituted by tlw' central govern- 
ment and those otrered bv the (berk coiiimiinitie.s 
as imlejiendcnt agents, tlie dividing line hetween 
the two is not e/isy to draw'. 'I'liis is due to the 
ainhiguous jiosition of the I fellcMiistie kings, who 
wisheil, wdiile retaining (.‘reek cities uinler their 
control, t-o leave them the sem bianco of autonomy. 
Cults oll'ercd ostensibly )»y a city spout anconsly 
might be framed at a suggestion from the court 
wliicli it was impossible to disobey. In what 
class, for instance, are w<i to [mt tlio cults oiVered 
to tho Ptolemaic king.s at Ptolemais, to the 
Seleucid kings at Seleucia, to the Attalids at 
Pergamum’ All these cities had the forms of 
municipal autonomy, but were entirely subject 
to royal dictation. The nucleus of (lie cult at 
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PtolernaiH is that of tlie fouiitlor I’tolcmy i. Soter, 
and to him the later (at any rate after the 

0€ol (juXovaropes) !)ceoine atla<’-Iie(l. Tlio cult of 
Sclem-ia under Aiitioehua I. we have 

alrt*ady nientioii(.’<i. At IVuT^amum a sheep was 
saerilieed by tins civic, authorities to Eunienes I., 
that is to say, oven b<‘fote tlie rulers of Perpiniuin 
had ac(juircd the title of kings (Ditt. Tmcr. Orient. 
267). An inserij)tion of tho time of the last king 
of Pergammn, Attains III., shows us sacrilices 
ollerod to tho founder Attains II., Ids brother 
Pldlet/eni.s, and the reigning king (Afitt, Ath., 
1904, p. 152). 

In connexion with tho assumption of deity by 
tho kings themselves, we must reckon tho a]»pear- 
ance or their etligy on coinages struck by royal 
authority. Tho ollicial surnames, again, whicli 
they h<‘air have been thought to have religious 
aignilicance. This is diflieult to prove, becau.se 
the king w’ould naturally bo addressed in worship 
by bis full titles, and if, therefore, wo find tho 
surname used in the eult, it would not neces- 
sarily show a religious origin. In favour of tho 
hypothesis arc: (1) the fact that some of the 
surnames, e.g. im<pav‘^s, have undouhtod 

religious associations ; and (2) tho practice of 
the (jr reeks of attaching surrianics to tlie names of 
deities — Athene Promachos, Zeus Meilichios, etc. ; 
cf. also tile title of ei/epyirrjt conferred on Diogenes 
(see below). 

The title of de6s does not seem usually to have 
been a.ssumed by kings during their lifetime. For 
the Grec-ks of Egypt, as we have seen, their living 
king was a god from the time when Ptolemy ii. 
associated himself with his dead and <leified si.ster. 
But, whilst the living king and queen were, after 
Ptolemy II., regularly worshipped together as 0eoi 
eue/ry^rat, Ocol <pt\oTrd.Topti, etc., the kings do not 
seem to have had themselves called $^6s in tho 
protocol of State documents till the time of 
Eiicrgctes ir. (Strack, Dywtstie, dcr Ptolenuier, 
p. 12U). In tlio Seleucid ilynasty also it is to be 
noted that Anfiochus IV. Epiplianes i.s the first 
king under whom O^bs is attached to tho royal 
name U])on the coinage, and Aiitiochus is exactly 
tho king who seems to have jmt his deity promi- 
nently forwanl (id. Bovan, House ofSekatyus, 19<J2, 
ii. 151). Tho usage of the Pcrgairieno kingdom 
appears also to have confined tho title of debs to 
deceased sovereigns. A king or queen at death 
seems have been officially declared to liave 
joined tho iiumhcr of tho gods (Cardinali, ‘ Ileguo 
di Pergamo,’ p. 153, note 4). This did not ex- 
(diide the oilering of rites of sacrifice, etc., to tho 
living sovereign. Whether, in the case of acts 
which were understood to bo ceremonial llatteiy, 
any attempt was made to reconcile tho incon- 
sistency of worshipping some one who.so apotheosis 
was still future wo do not know. 

It remains to consider tho relations to the older 
gods in wliich these cults in theory placed the men 
worshipped. These were of three kinds. 

(1) Descent . — Those Greek families which pro- 
fessed to trace ])ack their family tree to heroic 
times had, of course, no dillieulty in making out 
their descent from some god. It can hardly, 
therefore, have been the i>eculiar prerogative of 
tho royal dynastios in Hclhmistic times to possess 
this sort of link with divinity. Tliey seem, never- 
theless, to have thought it worth while to empha- 
sizo the divine origin of their families. So we find 
that the family of Ptolemy at tho Egyptian court 
was trac(*d hack to IferaKlcs and Dionysos, the 
latti'i- dt'ity after the reign of Philonator being 
given promim;nce. over the former. Possibly the 
family of the Sehmeiils claimiid descent in the 
same w'ay from Apollo. Tho Attalids, like tho 
Ptolemies, apparently took Herakles and Dionysos 


for the founders of their race (Cardinali, op. eit, 
147). 

(2) Immediate Dignity of family was 

nob enough. Jf possihlo, the person worshipped 
had to bo himself the oilspring of a god. Already, 
in tho times before Alexander, this wius asserted 
at the Syracusan court of Dionysius (Pint, de 
Alex. virt. ii. 6). Alexander claimed that his 
mother had conceived him of Zeus Ammon. The 
real father of Scleucus, it was asserted at the 
Scleucid court, was Apollo (Just. xv. 4). Apollo 
wa.s Apxnyl>f rod yivovs {GIG 3595).^ So, too, wo saw 
that the Athenians in 308 hailed Demetrius as tlie 
son of Poseidon and Aphrodite. 

(3) Identification . — ^For this, again, wo have 
a precedent before Alexander in Clearchus of 
Ileraclea {b'HG iii, 626). Tho lirst instance we 
can trace after Alexander is that of Seloucus, who 
was worshipped at Scleucia as Zens Nicator. His 
son at the same i)laco was Antioc.hus Apollo Soter 
(Ditt. Inscr. Or. i. 245). In Egyj)t, Arsinoe at her 
apotheosis was identitiod with Aphrodite (StralK), 
xvii. 800; A then. vii. 318^/, xi. 497^/), and so was 
Stratonike I. at Smyrna. Antiochus Epiplianes 
probably identified himself with Zeus {,/JLS xx. 
[1900j 26 ir.). The Hiirnamo ulos Aibuua-os was borne 
by Antiochus VI. (14.5- M3 ll.C.) and Antiochu.s XII. 
{86-85 B.C.) in Syria; and by JTolemy Anletes 
(81-52 B.C.) in Egypt. Cleopatra VII. was styled 
Ha^Iois (Strack), and tho last Cleonatra also boro 
tho .same title, and appeared in public arrayed as 
the goddess (Pint. Ant. 64). 

Tlie Greeks hod no idea of any divinity in king- 
ship per se. Tho proll’cr of divine honours in tho 
4th cent. B.C. was the recognition simply of a 
personality mighty to impress and modify the 
world. The Greeks, as a matter of fact, who 
approached Alexander with worship did not regard 
him as their king (he was king of the Macedonians 
and Persians). Naturally tho Maiuxlonian chiefs 
who inaclo themselves kings after Alexander at- 
tained thereby a position which gave thorn pre- 
eminent power upon tlio >vorld, and tho jirotl’er 
of divino honours expressed a desire to secure 
their good-will and protection. AVo have here 
further evidence that it is a mistaken track to 
assimilate the Greek worship of kings with a 
worship of tho king as such, like that which had 
oxistecl recently in Egypt and, centuries before, 
in Babylonia. Naturally, too, when tho new 
kingdoms had developed settled institutions, tho 
courts found in tho cult of tho sovereigns a useful 
means of imposing upon the popular imagination 
and securing uu expression of loyalty. And, as 
Kaerst has pointed out, it was mit easy to find a 
formal expression for dominion over a mimher of 
Greek States which were, by Greek political theory, 
independent sovereign communities. Over the 
autlioritics of the city had been, in olden days, 
only the gods, and the assumption of deity gave 
a sort of legality to the relation of tho king with 
the subject Greek States. Antioclius iv. turned 
his deity to further account by representing him- 
self as trie divine husband of the goddess of a rich 
temple like that of Hierapolis, and claiming the 
temple treasure in that capacity (Gran. Licin. 28). 

The Greek practice passed tx) the new dynasties 
which arose in tho East. Tho Greek kings of 
Bactria, Agathocles and Antimachus (c. 190-160), 
are styled ‘god* upon tho coins. Tho Arsacid 
kings of Parthia, if, as ailhercnts of Home form of 
Zoroastrianism, they recogiiizcil only One Supreme 
God, found no difticulty in giving the name of 
‘ gotl ’ to subordinate jiowors, and in classing them- 

I Soinuthlnpf of the same sort seems to be implied wiien the 
Por^amenu king is called Tavpoto Siorpetft^os ^I'Aov vi6y (Pans. 
X. 16. 2 ; cf. SuTdas. t.v. ^AttoAoO. »•«. of the divine Bull, 
Dionysos. 
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selves among tlie nunil^er. Here, too, on some of 
the coins the name of the king is nccompanicd by 
the epithet ^coO or Ofoirdropos (Wroth, of 

Parthia, 1903, p. xxix). So, too, the Sasanijin 
kings (after A.D. 224) continued to bear the tith? 
of tfeds (Vers, hag) ; but, whilst the (Jreek wais 
ambiguous, in the native language the distinction 
between the lower <livinity of the human deity 
and that of the gods proper was made plain by 
another word [yazdan] being reserved for these 
last (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 432, 433). So far, 
then, from its laeing the case that the deity of 
the iiuman ruler wais an idea borrowed by the 
Greeks from the Kaist, tlie borrowing was the 
other way ; the Orientals took it from the 
Greeks. 

Even the minor ^nasties of the East came to 
bear divine titles. So Antioehus l. of Cominagene 
describes himself as in the same breath with 
which he professes piety to be the rule of his life, 
on the monument where his body rests after his 
soul has gone to the ‘heavenly seats of Z<mis 
O romasdes.* The honours to bo paid to himself 
and the other kings are distinguished, as ‘ heroic’ 
(lines 48, 118, 1‘25), from tho cult of the greater 
gods. His own imago is aOvOpovoi with that of 
Zeus- Oromasdes, Mithra, Artiignes, and Com- 
magenc (lino 00) (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 383). Tho 
Jewish Herod Agripjia l. received from heathens 
the now banal ascription of deity (Ac 12*'*'*; Jos. 
Ant. xix. 8. 2). 

Even in the age of the Hellenistic kings, deifica- 
tion was not tlieir peculiar prerogative. Tt was 
open to other men, in their degree, to bei'.ome 
otjjects of religious worship. Sometimes they 
might secure this by tho authority of tho kings 
themselves. Antioehus ii. had his favourite 
I’ythermus worshippe<l as Herakles (Athen. vii. 
2S9f.), and Pt-oh'my II. consecrated his mistress 
Bilistiche as Aphrodite (Pint. A mat. 9). Con- 
secration sometimes took place by tho authority 
of a Greek State. 

So Athena conferred heroic honours after hia death upon 
Diogenes, who had commanded tiie Mucedoniuri garrison in the 
PiraiUfl (title of evepyirrj^, pri<*8t, rvunyo^, games [CfA ii. 4()7, 
24; 4S1, 67; ItUVJJ). AraliiH after Ida death was worshipped 
with heroic honours at Sicyon ; and, as in tho ciuiu of the deified 
kings, it was asserted that his mother hod really conceived him 
of a god (Polyh. viii. 14. 7 ; IMut. Araf, 63; I’aus. ii, A 2, t). 
4). Philo])<rnien after his death was worshipped with divine 
honours at Megalopolis (altar, rtpero':, games IPlut. Philop. 
21 ; Pans, viiu 61. 2 ; Dlod, xxix. 13 ; Liv. xxxix, 50 ; Ditt. Syll. 
2101 ). 

Frol)ahly t-o this age, and not an earlier, lieloiigs 
the conscci'Jition of the athletes of former gcMiera- 
tions who had brought glory to tludr cities, like 
'riicagcncs, who was worshipped as a god at 
Thasos (Paus. vi. 11. 2), Oebotas of Dyme (Pans, 
vi. 3, vii. 17. 3 and 6), and Diognetus the Cretan 
(Ptol. Ilepli. ap. Phot. Pibl. p. 151a, 20). Other 
consecrationH wore tho act of gilds or associations, 
who worshipped their founders or distinguislujd 
members. So wc find a gild of DionysijistKJ 
(2nd cent. B.c.) in tho Pirmus ‘ heroizing* a certain 
Dionysius (Sirws dtpy^punrOci AiovOtnos) {Mitth. Ath. 
ix. [1884] 279 f., 288 f.), and something like a heroic 
cult of their founder was maintained in the philo- 
sophical schools created in the form of religious 
gilds by Plato and Epicurus. In tlie case of Plalo, 
the story of a miraculous birth was again cir- 
culated ; he was the son of Apollo (Diog. J^aert. 
iii. 1. 2; Ulympiod. Vit. Plat.). So, too, Hippo- 
crates seems to have been worshipped in schools 
of medicine, not in (-os only, but in the Greek 
world generally (TiUc. Philopa. 21). Sometimes the 
consecration took place according to testamentary 
dispositions, which founded an association for the 
cult of the testator, as in the case of a family of 
Tliera, who.se herOon is tlie subject of the will of 
Kpicteta (CIQ 2448), and in the case of Epicurus. 
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When tho power began to puss from hands 
of kings to that of Koine, the (Greeks, in iuins- 
ferring their homage, continued the forms of re- 
ligious worship. The cult which replaced tlmt of 
the llcllonistic kings was that of the goddess Koine. 
Smyrna was the lirst (ircck city to erect a temple 
t-o Koine in 195 B.C. ('rac. Ann. iv. 58), and tlie 
cult later htiiuimo general. Tho Koinaii general 
Titus Plamiiiinus a few years later was rei’eiving 
divine honours in Greece (Plut. h'lamininiiSy 16). 
In the last cent. B.c. it seems to have become tho 
usual thing for Koman governors to be worshipped 
by tho provincials under their rule (Cic. ad Q. frat. 

i. 1, 26, cf. ad Att. v. 21; Suet. Aug. .52); the 
notorious Verrea in Sicily had games ( \^rrria) cele- 
brated in honour <)f his tlivinity (Ci<\ Verr.. Orat. 

ii. 2. 21). Of the immcrous tem]»los erected to 
Pompey {np yaiois (•iptOovrL ir6<rij avdvn (wXero tv/i.^ov, 
Anth. Pal. ix. 402) no material IraiH} has l>eoii 
recovered ; but two inscrij)! ions, one from Kphiisus 
and one from the island of (’artluca, show the. sort 
of worship offered to J iilius I’lesar by the Greeks 
in his day of power. Tho lirst {CKr 2957 ) describes 
him as ‘God manifest and universal saviour of 
humanity’; and the second {CIG 2369), as ‘God 
and Emperor and Saviour of the world,’ Hut now 
tho ruling raco itself wa.s prepared to follow tho 
Greek fashion. 

2. Deiheation under the Roman Empire.— For 

the old Komans the gap bctwc'cn gods and men 
was not briilgisl as it was for the Greeks. They 
had indeed, like ol lier primit ive peoples, rites for 
placating tho spirits of tho dead {di manes), but 
such spirits did not pass into gods proncr ; thcro 
was no intermedia t(^ class of heroes. Tho offering 
of divine honours to living men would have seemed 
to them higlily shocking. As, however, tho Greek 
element grow in Kome, new ideas found entrance. 
Scipio Africanus was not worshij»ped, but there 
was believed to be something supernatural about 
him, and stories were toM of his diviiio birth (I.iv. 
xxvi. 19). Ill the la.st century of tho Kepublie, 
rites proper to divine worship wero ollcri'd to 
Metelms Pius (xMacroh. Sat. iii. 13. 7) and Marius 
Gratidianns ((^ie. Of. iii. § 80; Seneca, da Ira, 

iii. 18); but in Uk^ former caso by private friends, 
members of a Ilelleiiized arisUicracy ; in the 
latter, by a semi- Hellenic populace ; in neither 
COSO, witli official authorization. 

Tho note of that Emniro wliich Julius Cwsar 
conceived was an assimilation in which the old 
lioman tradition lost its prerogaf ive. Under his 
rule tho Koman people Avere allowed (Suet.) or 
encouraged (Dio) to adopt the Greek forms of 
homage. Tho imago of Giesar now figured along 
with those of tlio gods. A month of the year was 
called by his name. In 45 B.c. a templo Avas even 
founded to Juppiter Julius and his Glementia, in 
Avhich M. Antony was to serve as tlaineii (Dio Cass, 
xliv. 6; Suet. Cfa.'i. 76; App. Hell. Civ. ii. 106). 
Gii Cfip.sar’s murder in 44 the schemo collapsed 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 43) ; hut in tlie comet which ai)pcared 
tho folloAving year the Koman populace saAV Ca'sar’s 
spirit raised to heaven (Pliii. UN ii. 94 ; Virg. Ec. 
ix. 47; Ov, Mctam. xv. 843 11. etc.). When the 
Ca’isarian party triumphed, tho Avorsliii» of tlio dead 
CiBsar was put upon a regular footing ; public policy 
was noAV shaped by the cautious spirit of his nephew. 
A laAV passed by senate and jiconlo set Diviia 
Julius among the gods, and a tmiipie was erected 
(42 B.c.) to him on tho spot Avhere his mangled 
body had been displayed to tho people (Dio Ciuss. 
xiArii. 18; App. ii. 148; OIL i. 626, ix. 2628). 
There is no reason to supposi; that divus had at 
this time acquired a meaning different from dens ; 
it was the precedent of the Gtesars which limited 
it to those ilivinities Avho liad oiicc been men 
(Monmisen, Staatsr. ii.^ 756, note 1 ; Wissowa, 
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1 ». 286). Ill CIL X. 3iM)3, wo liiid dei Caesaris 
alongiside of divi A ufjii,sfi (cf. !V>. 1271). So, too, we 
liiid Kaiaap 6 Otos an 1 ho propor desi;riiatioii of Julius 
Cio.sar in (Jieek (Strabo, viii. 381, etc.).' From 
Horne the worship soon sjiroad to other places. 
An altar of Divus Julius is lueiitionod ut roruHia 
in 41 (IMo Cass, xlviii. 14 ; cf. CJL i. 697, 698). In 
the Western provine(!S the cult seems to have been 
maintained only in the colonies founded by Julius 
(X'sar. Antony and Scrxtus Ponipeius, who dis- 
puted with tlie adojitivo son of the divus the 
eiiij)ire of the world, each advanced his own 
ehiims to divinity. Antony masqueraded in the 
eliaraeter of Dioriysos, and at Athens followed the 
))ree-edeiit of Antioehus Epiphancs by demanding a 
dowry as the husband of the city-godde.ss (Plut. 
A7d. 24; IMo Cass, xlviii. 39; Atiien. iv. 148; M. 
Seneca, iS'ucis. i. 6; Veil. Paterc. ii. 82; Plin. 7/A 
viii. 56). Sext. Pompeius elaiiiied to be the son 
of Nentune (Dio Cass, xlviii. 19; App. v. 100; 
Plin. 7/A ix. 55). When the young Ca*sar stood 
forth supremo and brought to the vexed world an 
era of peace, the tide of worship could not ho 
stayed, liut the temper and noliey of tlie new 
ruler inclined him rather to reduce such honours 
to llioir iiiiuiinuiii, and among the Komans to bring 
them into connexion with the national tradition 
rather than with foreign usage. In 27 R.C. he 
accepted from (lie Senate tlie name of Amptstus^ 
whini (lonnotetl sniuMity without asserting a’lisohile 
divinity (Dio ('ass. liii. 16; Suet. Aug. 7; Ovid. 
Fastis 1 . 609; Ceiisoiinus, de Div. Acci. 21. 8). He 
showed the same mudeiatiou in the provinces. 

But first three sorts of eults ollered to the 
Emperor must be distinguished ; (1) tho jro*o- 
vincial cult, maintained by each province as a 
whole at one of tho provincial centre.^; (2) the 
municipal cults, maintairu!d by the scjiarato cities ; 
(3) tho private cults, maintained by individuals 
or voluntary association. s. Tlie first were far 
more coinjdctely controlled (if not instituted) by 
the Imperial Covernment ; an<l to them alone 
strictly apiilics the rule laid down ]>y Augustus, 
that ho was not to ho worshipped save in associa- 
tion with tho goildcHH Koine. Asia and lUtliyiiia 
were tho first provinces to be authorized to estab- 
lish a provincial cult of this sort; and temples to 
Home and Augiustiis were reared at rergaiiiuiii 
and Nicoincdia. This pcrniis.sioii did not extend 
to resident Homan citizens ; they were to vvorship, 
not Augustus, but Home and Divus Juliu.s in 
temples of their own at Ejdiesiis and NicieafDio 
Cass. li. 20 ; cf. Tac. Ann. iv. 37). In the West the 
first provincial cult seems to have been instituted 
in 10 6.C., when an altar was con.secratcd to Home 
and Augustus at lAigdunum (Lyons) for the juo- 
vince of the Tliree Cauls. A few years later a 
similar altar was e<uisecrated for Cormania at 
D]>pidum Ubioruni (Cologne). To tho municipal 
ami private cults much greater liberty was allow ed. 
In ordinary practice, liowever, the cities .seem 
under tho early Empire to have combined the 
name of Augustus with that of Home. Tiie cult 
instituted in a.D. 11 by the colony of Narbo is 
addressed to tho numen of Augustus al<me{677. 
xii. 4333). Or, again, the niiinicipal and private 
cults might emphasize tho Emperor’s deity t)y giv- 
ing liiiii the name and attributes of some tradi- 
tional god. In Egypt and (\aria, Augustus is Zeus 
ICbuit herios {Kaiffap, vopTOfxibovri Kal dirdpuy KpariovTt 
1 /itti'i T(p /k Za*'6s irarpbs 'KXevOfplip^ CIG 4923; ef. 
4715; li(^H xi. [1887J 306; and the exjiression 
‘ g<»d of god,* i.c. sou of Divus Julius, iii Ditt. 

^ Thai tln.‘ DapluuH who is tlcincU in Virgil, Kc.. v., rcprcRents 
Juht\s fajsar wjm Huggeslcd l>y lhi‘ scholars of antitjuily nnd is 
n juated to clay. I^aphnis has, how'cver, nothing 
I hi oonunon with Csesar ; and, since the 
*ieui«*auoTi was a j»art of tho old Sicilian tttory, it forms a very 
Slender ground for tho Idontitlcation. 


Inscr. Orieiit. 655) ; at Alabanda in Caria, Apollo 
Kloiitherios {CIG 2903/^= Ditt. Jnscr. Orient, ii. 
457). At Atlicns the temple liegun by risistratus 
to Zens OIymi>ios was consecrated to the genius of 
Augustus (Suet. Aug. 60). Not only Augustus 
himself, but other meinhors of tho Imperial tamilj 
become objects of w'orship. Athena honours 

f jrandsoii Cains as pios^ApTis {CIA iii. 444); Mity- 
enc, his son-iii-law Agrippa as 6£bs (rmiip {ClG 
2176) ; Nyssa has a special priest for liis stepson 
Tiberius (GIG 2943). A temple was consecrated to 
(Jetavia after her death by Corinth (Pans. ii. .3. 1). 
Tlie first day of each month in Egypt and Asia was 
called 'Ltfiaar-fi (Kaibel, Imcr. Urtec. Sic. 1890, p. 
701 ). Games, among the Greeks a form of religious 
festivity, wore everywhere instituted in honour of 
Augustus or members of the Imperial house 
(TVgata !St/3ao-T(£, Kaicrdpijo ^Aypiinrija, Ditt. Syll.^ 
677 ; Suet. A ug. 98, etc.). Even king Herod built 
temples and instituted games to Augustus and 
Home (Jos. liJ i. 21, §§ 403 f.). In Italy the 
cult of Aiigustus seems to have siuead largiily 
before his death ; temples and jiriests {saccrautes 
in some places, Jlammcs in others) are found in 
existence, at any rate, in colonies which Augustus 
ha<l founded, and in cities of which he w as in some 
W'ay the patron (Bene vent urn, Ciimie, Eanuiii, 
Eortume, l*isje ; sec Bourlier, Guile imperial, 
p. 17 ; Hirschfeld, p. 838). It was at Home that 
the worship w'as most severely restrained. The 
Emperor refused to he saluted by bis fellow-citizens 
as god, or to allow a temple to him to be erected 
in the capital. But he permitted his name to 
Iks inserted in the ancient liymns of the tSulii 
(Mommsen, lies geslm divi Aug., 1883, p. 44), and 
the Genius Augusti t-o bo worshipped along with 
the I.ares of the city — i.e. so far as tho worship 
of a living man was admitted, it must put oil its 
alien complexion and he screened by the form like 
of the national jcligion, though hero again the 
restraint could not extend to the action of in- 
dividuals or the cxiiberant language of literature. 

I’he |K>ets, iusnired as they were by Greek ideals, 
and using the olu mythological conceidions w ithout 
«any belief in tlicir literal truth, let tlieir fancy run 
free in exj»ressing the Emperor’s deity (Virg. Georg. 
i. 24 f. ; Ilor. Od. iii. .3. 11 ; 6. If., 411'., etc.). 

In Home, too, men found jdeasure in identifying 
tho Emjieror with some particular one of the old 
gods; sometimes it was Apollo (Suet. Aug, 70; 
Serv. nd Evl. iv. 10) ; sometimes it was Mercury 
(Ilor. OdeSyi. 2. 41 f.); cf. Keitzenstein, J*oiMandres, 
1904, }». 170 f.); soinetiines it was Jupjnter (Hor. 
E^mt. i. 19. 43 ; Preller-Jordaii, liom. Myth. ii. 445). 

When Augustus died (A.D. 14), the Homan peojdo 
might at last wonship liim without restraint. 
After the precedent sot in the case of Julius Ca?sar, 
he was declared a divus by a decree of the Senate. 
As tho tiimsly a[>pearance of a comet was not to be 
counted upon, an eagle was liberated at the ^neral, 
to represent visibly the soul of the Emperor flying to 
heaven ; and a senator w’as found to bear wittiess to 
having .‘^een the actual Emperor ascend (Suet. Aug, 
100). Tiberius followed his [iredecessor in restrain- 
ing tho divine honours offered to himself. It is 
only duo to his resolution that wo do not to-day 
siw ‘ Tibery * for SeptcmlHir or October, as we say 
‘tTuly’ ami ‘August’ in memory of tlie first two 
divi, Tho Greeks, indeed, w ere permitted as before 
to worship tho living Emneror, and to consecrate 
temples to himself and jiis mother Livia, while 
the merely figurative character of the w'orship was 
emphasized even more than before by the ‘God- 
Senate’ (£lc6s (TvyKXTjTos) taking the place of the god- 
dess Home in the eults maintained with Imperial 
sanction by the provincial centres (Tac, A 7m. iv. 
15). Municipal priests of Tilierius are found in 
one or two Italian towns (Yenusia, Surreutuiu) 
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(Hirachfold, p. 842), but in Rome itself no such 
cult was tolerated, nor would Tiberius tuiter- 
tain tlie request of the province Rjutica to be 
allowed to build a temple to him and his mother 
(Tac. Ami. iv. 37, 38). The worship of Divns 
Auf^iistus, on the other hand, Tiberius piously 
furthered. A temple was begun to him in lioiiie ; 
and, whereas only altars had hitherto been erectwl 
to him in the Western provinces, Tarraco was 
allowed in a.d. 16 to build him a temple (Tac. Atm. 
i. 78). In the East, Cyzicus was oven punished for 
slackness in this cult (Tac. Ann, iv. 30). The 
severity with which the transgressions of in- 
dividuals were visited increased as the reign of 
Tiberius went on. It became punishable even to 
change one’s garments before an image of Augustus, 
or carry a ring with his etiigy engraved upon it 
into an unclean place (Suet. 7w. 68). At thedeJith 
of Tiberius it was seen that the formality of con- 
secration, if religiously empty, had some political 
value as a verdict passed upon a de(!eased ruler by 
his subjects. The Senate refused to raise Til>eriiis 
to divinity. It bad, indeed, not improbably been 
the intention of Tiberius that consecration should 
by no means become a rule, but should ho contined 
to the founders of the dynasty, .1 ulius and A ugustus. 
Rut Caligula, who succeeded him (A.D. 37), was so 
far his ofiposite that ho claiine<l the honours which 
Tiberius had repelled. No iiiummery was too 
extravagant for this wrctche<l maniac. A temple 
was built for him on the Palatine ; he made him- 
self the equal of dunpiter, and the Komau aristo- 
<!ra<*y were compelleu on pain of death to oiler him 
all tne forms of r<!ligious homage. On his as.sasHi- 
nalion in 41, the Senate refused him also divinity ; 
his reign was a mad episode ; but under (yiaudius 
we register further developments of a lasting kind 
in tlie worship of the Emperors. Caligula had 
alrea<ly caused his sister Dnisilla to be consecrated 
by the Senate as the lirst fimi. Claudius had his 
p’andmother Livia assocuated as f/lva with her 
liusband Divas Augustus (Suet. Claud, 11 ; Dio 
Cass. lx. 5); and ho permitted (between A.D. 60 
anti 64) a temple (not an altar) to be erected to him- 
self in Rritain at Camiiloduiiuni ('J’a(;. Ann. xiv. 31 ; 
Sen. Apokol. 8 ; ef. Kornenianii, p. 102, note 2 ; 
Toutain, Cvltea paienSy p. 80). Claudius after lii.s 
death (54) became the third divuH by decree of the 
Senate ; his c.lev.ation yirovoked tlie lampoon called 
Apokulokijnthosiity which has come down to us 
among the works of Seneca. 

After the precedent set by the elevation of 
Claudius, consecration became a normal formality 
at the decease of every Emperor, unless it was 
desired to affix a stigma to his reign. The outlines 
of the worship of the Emperors remained very 
much as they had come to shape themselves under 
Augustus, Tiberiii.s, and Claudius, i.e. in the Creek 
East various local cults of the reigning Emperor, 
whilst at the provincial headquarters the cult of 
Rome and Augustus Injcame, after the apotheosis 
of Claudius, a cult of the 0€ol among whom 

the reigning Emperor was included ; in the Western 
irovinces, the cult of Rome and (the first) Augustus 
lecanie a cult of Rome and (tlie reigning) Augustus 
or *Roma3 et Augustoriim.* Reside the original 
altars, temples would seem to have generally arisen 
after the precedent of Tarraco; at Lyons, in the 
latter part of the second century, the altar wa.s 
consecrated to the cult of the reigning Enijieror 
(‘Cjcsaris nostri’), the temide to tlie deceased 
Augiisti (Kornemann, p. lUfi). It also remained 
common for other mmnhcrs of the Imperial family 
to be consecrated on (heir dei^easc (Pojip.'ca and her 
daughter under Nero, Doiiiitilla, the wife of 
Vespasian, the infant sou of Domitian, the father 
of Trajan, etc.), alf hough after Hadrian the privi- 
lege Beoiiis generally to have been restricted to 


Empresses^ (see list of diiri in Reurlier, p. 325 f.). 
Anu,a‘ ‘ ‘ ship of the living l''inpi n>r was 

not usually countenaneea in Rome, tlie worship of 
his numen or genius was part of the ollicial reli- 
gioua system. Tlie oath generally recognized in 
the business of tlie Emidro wiw by the genius of 
the Emperor (d liefidcrriot 6pKos, ef. Apnl. Mctam, 
ix. 41). In the laws of Salpensa and Malaga the 
formula fur swearing inserts, between Jup}dter and 
the panates, first the list of consecrated divi, and 
then the genius of the reigning Emperor. 

None but the worst I'huperors followed Caligula 
in demanding for thi;mse.lvt!s divine honours during 
their lifetime. Ni:io did so, and a temple to him 
as diims wonhl have been erected in Uoino but for 
its ill omen, ‘for the honour of the gods is not 
conferred upon the ruler Ixdoro he has ceased to 
act among mankind ’ (Tac. A n n. xv. 74). Domitian 
established a wor.ship of himself, and was addressed 
at court as ‘ dominus et dens’ (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13 ; 
Suet. Doin. 13; Martial, v. 8). Coinmoilus had 
liituself worshippe<l as Hercules, ami was fond of 
masquerading with cliib and lion-skin (Lamprid. 
Commod. 8, 9 ; Herod ian, i. 14. 0, 15. 2 5).'^ Aure- 
lian (A.D. 270-275) was the first Emperor of sound 
understanding who took to himself tlie titles of 
divinify (‘dominus et dens’), but he already had 
conceived the idea of giving the Roman autocracy 
an expression no less ceremonious than that of 
Oriental monarchy. AVhat Aurelian conceived 
Diocletian (a.d. 284-305) carried out. Among 
his measures was one to introduce the custom 
of prostration, and to take for himself and his 
colleague the names of Jovius and Hercuiius. 
When Christianity became dominant with Con- 
stantine, Nvorship of the earthly sovereign had, of 
course, to cease. To the forms, however, of the 
ohl worship a political or social value had come to 
attach which iiuule it difficult to abolish them 
absolutely. The Clirisiian Enipenus as late as 
Valerian I. (A.D. 304-376) were officially consciualcd 
afttu' their death (Ausonius, Cratiar. act. 7), and the 
use of the term diviis, in common parlance, of a 
tloceased Emperor continued for centuries ((Jregory 
of Tours, Hist. Fra nc, ii. 8 ; Cod, Just. v. 27. 5, etc.). 
The provimdal temples of the Emperor had become 
so iiiucli a centre Tor public festivities, etc., that 
Constaiifine allowed them to cmitiniie, stipulating, 
however, that no rites of pagan sacrifice, should 
bo performed ill them (Wilmaniis, Kxcmpla Inser. 
Latin. [1873J 2843, 1. 45 f.). Such temples were 
no longer dedicated to any bhnperor personally, but 
to the Imperial F ainily {gens Ftavia) m the abst rac-t. 
The priests of the Imperial cult and the sacerd of ales 
(ex-pricsts) had conn*, to form an important element 
in the cities of the Empire, discharging secular ns 
well as religious functions. These, tln*icfore, the 
Christian Enijiire allowed to su]»sist. Since, how'- 
ever, they still bore the insignia of old pngari 
coriniati or sacerdofafes, thcic, w'as a hiding 
against them among the religious (Synod of Elvira, 
Canon 55). Christians did, indei'tl, accept the 
ohice {OIL viii. 8348), but Tope Innocent I. (Mansi, 
iii. 10(59) pronounce»l that all who Iiad done so 
after baptism w'cre disr|ualified f(»r the Christian 
pric.sthood. The iniinicipa,! Jianiines eontinued 
locally as ae< iilar oflicials w ith tlie old name as 
late as Justinian (CIL viii. 10516; cf. Synod of 
Elvira, canons 2 and 3). 

AVo have seen that the ofVering of divine honours 
to men arose among the (.1 reeks as a formality 

1 Hniih c,oiiscoratio» did not . however, ininly nccj^Hsarily the 
lierwHttjncc of the cult when the Imperial i»ower had passed to 
oMier familieH. 

It was alwayB, of course, pOHaihle for private j[M‘rHOiis to use 
forms of tialtery, and th(> Imperial i>ortraitH which have come 
down to UH often leoreHnit them in the eonventional ^uise of 
buuiu old divinity, tlie Kiupn-HKea eHpeoiaUy an lleuieter; th is 
need not si^^uify more than the fancy of some individual. 
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whose rcli^Mous significance was mainly that it 
showed how empty religion generally had become. 
Can we say the Hamc of the mass of organized 
cults we have just surveyed — cults which endured 
throughout the Gr<eco-Koman world for more than 
three centuries ? ft is obvious that to some extent 
we can. Among the Koman aristocracy, among 
the better educated pcojde everywhere, tne ascrip- 
tion of deity to the living Emperor, if not mere 
flattery, as in the case of the Augustan poets, was 
no doubt understood in a metaphorical sense wdiicli 
emptied it of value properly religious. The better 
Emperors, as we saw, repelle<l such homage, and 
Vespasian jested on his death-bed at the court 
fiction (‘ Vac, piito, dens lio,’ &»uet. Vatti). 23). 

But bow, if these practices had so little meaii- 
iiig, couhl they go on so widely and so long. The 
answer to this might perhaps be as follows. (1) 
The ijractlces wore not meaningless in so far as 
they rc])osed upon a genuine * 8011111110111 , if not, 
strictly speaking, a religious one. Octavianus 
Ca'sar brought the world relief from long anarchy, 
and for the following centuries order and peace 
around the Mediterranean were felt to be bound 
up with the Imperial government. Ileal feelings 
of loyalty to the head of the world -State may, 
therefore, have sought symbolical expression, and 
the symbol, according to the cornlitions of the 
ancient world, could be nothing but a religious 
formality.' The Christians appeared rebels to the 
civil power when they refused to throw incense 
upon the altar consecrated to the genius of Augus- 
tus. (2) Among the masses of the people, among 
those to whom the Emperor was a distant and un- 
seen power, H<ime real belief in his deity may have 
existed. The formalities of worship imprcsse<l the 
mind insensibly, and in the apliero of belief there 
are notoriously many half-shades that cannot give 
a clear logical account of thomselves. The common 
oath by the genius of the Emperor must have acUd 
continually to suggest his actual presence, 'riie 
exclamation *0 Kaiarap seems to have been the one 
which naturally sprang to the lips of an over-driven 
menial (Luc. Lucius, 16). Especially where the 
personality of an Emperor had impressed itself 
upon the popular mind might it be ocHeved that 
he Inul at (loath actually beconnj an operative 
supernatural pow er. Images of Marcus Aurelius 
were to be seen among the mnates of Koman 
houses as late as the time of Diocletian, and he 
was believed to reveal the future to men in dreams 
(Capitolinus, Marcus, 18. 6f.). (3) The eults of 

the Emperor once estahlisbed served various 
interests incidentally. The jircstige and profit 
brought to its locality by an illustrious temple, 
the festivities and liolidays connected with a 
provincial or municii)al cult, would tend to perpet- 
uate it apart from religious motives; the motives 
today wdiicli maintain the observance of Christmas 
or Easter are by no means all religious. So, too, 
the natural instincjt of men to form societii^s of a 
friendly or convivial kind could be gratified under 
Cover of Caisar-worsbip, just as they had been 
gratified by ywowi-religious associations under 
the Ptolemies (cf. the clubs of Cultores Augusti, 
0t\o<rf/ia<rrof, etc., in Beurlier, p. 268 f.). The 
cosmopolitan gild of dramatic artists thought it 
politic to set the name of Hadrian os vio<i Ai6yv<rot 
alongside of the old Dionysos who was their patron 
deity. So, too, the socip,! ambitions of the freed- 
maii (dnss fimnd an opportunity of gratification in 
the institution of the Awjiistales in the Latin 
cities of tlie Empire (Boissier, lieligion roimiiiie, 
i. 162 f.). 

Deific,jition, we have seen, had not been among 

' II tho Kmpire was one. .some miivertial religion was needed 
to o\ er it s ( i.nfused variety of national, tribal, and civic 

gods. C'f. art. C.baAuisM. 


the Greeks and Komans a recognition of the divine 
right of kings itcr se, but of the material or moral 

g )wor of individuals. And under the Roman 
mpire, if the Emperors alone were divine for the 
whme realm by the theory of the {State, other men 
might attain deity for a particular locality or a 
particular sect. The deification of widest range 
after that of meinbors of the Imperial family was 
that of Antiiioos, the youth loved by Hauriau. 
The Emperor on his death (A.D. 130) encouraged 
the worship of him as a god; temples and in- 
numerable statues were erected to him, and a star 
was discovered which was clearly his soul in heaven 
(Dio Cass. Ixix. 11 ; Pans. ix. 7 ; Spart. Had. 14. 
7 ; OIL xiv. 2112, etc.). Theophanes of Mitylene, 
the friend of Pompey, was worshipped as a god by 
his native city after his death (Tac. Ann. vi. 18; 
coins of Mitylene), and, smiilarly, Cnidus voted 
his contemporary Artemidorus Tipal ladOtoi {Inscr, 
in Brit. Mus., no. 787). The voi-e recorded in the 
inscription w'as passed in his lifetime ; but the 
divine liononrs w'cre probably not to he offered till 
after his decease. Apollonius of Tyana, according 
to Pliilostratns, though he disclaimed deity, was 
saluted as a god by large numbers of people (iv, 
31 ; cf. iii. 60) ; Caracalla built a temple to him 
(Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 18), and he continued for long 
t<i be an object of popular worship (Vopisc. Aure- 
lian, 24). 

The practice of offering heroic honours to the 
dead became much more general in the later times 
of pagan antiiiuity. Such honours w' ere sometimes 
conferred j>ublicly by a city or association as a 
special distinction, as,V. f/. , by Tarsus upon the philo- 
sopher Athenodoriis (p.seudo-Lac. Macroh. 21 ; cf. 
Head, Hist. Num., 1887, p. 488) ; Athens [CIA iii. 
889) ; Cyzicus {Mitt. Athcn. ix. [1884] 28 f.).' But 
the jirivate consecration of the dead by their 
relat ives and friends became increasingly common 
in Homan times. Cicero resolved on the ‘apo- 
theosis’ of his daughter and designed a temple for 
her {ad Alt. xii. 36 ; cf. the temple of Pomptilla, 
Inscr. grm. Sic. et Jt. 607). ** The salutation of 
the dead as ‘hero’ or ‘heroine’ becomes an 
ordinary fomiula on grave-stones; ijpipoy becomes an 
ordinary name for a (oinh. That many a ]»ereavcd 
person who had su(;h an epitaph engraved meant 
to im])ly that his or her dead had actually passed 
into a life of higher power or beatitude, is shown 
by such phrases as ‘ Thou livest as a hero, Thou art 
not liecome a dead thing ’ (fps ws Kal y^Kvs ovk 
iylvov, Kaibel, Epig. grate., 1878, p. 433). But the 
custom of coupling the title ‘hero’ in common 
speech with the name of a dead man became so 
general that it survived in Christian times, ‘hero’ 
being now simply an equivalent of fiaKaplTTjs, 
‘ sainted,* just os in tlie West dious survived as the 
title of deceased Emperors (Dencken, in Koscher, 
col. ‘2547 f.; Rohde, HsycheA, 646 f.). 

biTBRATURB.— Deoeken, art. ‘Heros,’ in Bosnher; Rohde, 
Psyche*, 1907, p. 146 f. etc.; Beurlier, De divinis honoribi/e 
otws acceperunC Alexander et atusceeaoree eias (Paris,^ 1800); 
iCaerst, * Die Bef^riindung dee Alexander- und Ptolomoer-kultuti 
in AcKypten,* Rhein. Mae. vol. Iii. tl897) p. 421. ; H. von Prott, 
' Dm tyKtLfuov tie Uroheiiaiov und die Zeifireschichte,* ib. vol. 
iiii. (1898) p. 460 f. ; Komemann, Zur Gesehichte der antiken 
Herrecherkulte (Leipziff, 1901) ; E. R. Bevan, * Worship of the 
Kinjgrs in the Greek Oities/ lu the English Historical Review, 
vol. xvL (1901) ; Breccia, ' II diritto dinastico nelle monarcliie 
del succemori d’ Alessandro Magno* (1903), p. 80 f., in Beloch’s 
A’fudi di storia antiea ; Beloch, Qrieeh. Qesch., vol. IIL (1004) p. 
869 f. ; P. Wendland, Die h^lenistisch-rbmiscke Kuttur (1007). 
For the Ptolemies : Strack, Die Dymstie der Ptolemder\}%W), 
p. 12 f. ; W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenishschen 
Aegypten, vol. i. (lOOft) p. 138 f. For Penramum : Cardinal!, 
*11 regno dl Pergamo* (1906), p. 1391., Belooh’s Studi di 
storia antiea. For itoiiian Empire ; Preller, Riim. Mythologie 

1 There seem even OMes where the title * hero ' is applied in 
publio Inscriptions to persons still living (Paton, Inscr. of Cos, 
1801, p. 76 ; cf. CIG, 2683). 

3 Soinetinies the dead wuk represented in the guise of some 
god, es)iccially Dionysos or Ilermes. 
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(Srd cd. by Jordan, 188.4), vol. 11. p. 42fif. ; Je.an Rdville, La 
ki’ltgion d /tome eoue lee S/vires (1886), p. 8U f. ; Moiumson, 
Itom. Staattirfcht^ (1887), vol. il. p. 76Bf., 8()0; Hirschfeld, 
‘/ur (Jesch. des roni. KalBcrcultus,’ In SBAW for 1888, p. 
H83f. ; Beurlier, Le Gulte impirial (1881)*, Kornemann, Zur 
(Jrifchichtfi tier antiken Herrtcherkalte (1901); Wissowa, AV- 
ligim und Kultns der Homer (1902), in 1. von Miillor ’« Hand' 
huch, p. 280 f. ; Buissier, La Religion romnine d' Angxiste avx 
Antonina^ (1000); Toutain, Lee Culten patens dans Pempire 
romain (1007). K. R. ReVAN. 

DEISM. — I. Historical, — The movement of 
relij'iouH Uiouf’lit known as ‘ Doism’ was of com- 
paratively brief duration. Its rapid rise into 
not-oricty, its short-lived prevalence, and its gradual 
subsidence all fall within the Uniils of a single 
century. Kougldy speaking, the beginning of the 
movement was contemporaneous with the Kevolii- 
tion of 1088. Its epitapli was pronounced in 1790, 
when Rurkc could spesik of the Deistic writers ns 
already forgotten. Nor is the speedy exhaustion 
of interest dilVunilt to explain. I’he conditions 
which combined to direc-t men’s attention to the 
Deistic problem were transient ; and the wliole 
<lispute was too frigid and too little in contact 
with real life to adetd/ the deeper currents of re- 
ligious thought. Superficially, much excit<‘ment 
was stimulated, until the air was thick with con- 
troversial writings. Rut, with a few excep- 
tions, neither was any conspicuous literary merit 
displayed by the controversialists, nor did their 
arffumenta penetrate far into tlie secrets of tlie 
spiritual lim. This serves to explain why the 
religiou.s debates of the 18th cent, have fadeci from 
tho common memory more completely than those 
of earlier periods. (In tho other hand, to tho 
student Deism presents special points of int<*rcst. 
Englisli religion would never nave reached its 
present condition if it had not passed through the 
stage with which wo arc about to deal. 

If the movement is to bo understood in relation 
to the general development of theological thought, 
it will be necessary to seek for an explanation of 
its origin in a period when tho name ‘ Deism ’ had 
not yet como into vogue, an<l in speculations the 
true issue of which was not anticupateil hy their 
own authors. Halyhurton, in his Isiok entitled 
Nntural Hdujion hisiij/irient (1714), was tho first 
lonaiiie Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the parent 
of Deism. Tho charge was cndorseil liy Leland, 
whose View uf tiu:. JJei.sticnl JVriLir.f (17fi4) contain.s 
much carefully amassed material, very useful to 
later students. Since then liord TTcrbert’s responsi- 
bility, whether to his credit or discredit, has been 
commonly recognized, and this in spite of tho fact 
that his famous book de Veritrfte was composed 
with a purpose quite dilFercnt from that to which 
its arguments subsequently contributed. Tho lM)ok 
deserves an epithet often applied in cases where 
there is little justification for so strong a term, 
ft was, without exaggeration, ‘ epoch-making.’ It 
initiated a lino of thought and a method of re- 
ligious speculation pregnant with results, the full 
measure of which has not even to-day Ihjcii ex- 
hausted. No bolter introduction to tho study of 
Deism can be jirovided than a brief analysis of the 
main tbrscs wliich Lord Herbert sets out to e.stab- 
lish. 'i’lic tillo of the lx>ok, given in full, clearly 
irulicatcs tlio writer’s purpose ; da Vn ilaie, prout 
difttincfuitur a Jicvelationey VerisimiU, Frobabdi, 
d a Fitlso (Paris, 1624). At the basis of thc3 
author’s theory is his belief in the existence of 
notitiw commmies, or innate principles. These he 
explains in his cha])ler ‘do Tnstinctu Naturali,’ 
to bo distinguished by six marks, viz. Priority, 
Indepeiidonce, Universality, Certainty, Practical 
Necessity, and Immediate Cogency. Ideas to which 
these marks belong are im]irinled on tho mind hy 
the hand of God. They are axioms, iieitlier re- 
quiring nor admitting proof. When dealing with 


the subject of religion, ho distinguishes five priii- 
eiples as exhibiting this primary cliaracter, and 
consequently indmiendent of all tradition, whether 
written or oral. They come direct from a heavenly 
soiirco and are common to all religions. These 
live fundamental truths are the following; (1) 
tliat God exi.sts, (2) that it is a duty to worship 
Him, (3) that tlio practice of virtue is the true 
mode of doing Him honour, (4) that man is under 
the obligation to rc'pcnt of Ids sins, and (6) that 
there will bo rewards and pnnishiucnts after death. 
The axiomatic clianictcr claimed on behalf of prin- 
ciples such as tliese is optoi to debate, and Tainl 
Herbert’s theories were afterwards subjecteil to 
<lamaging criticism by Lt)cke, Rut, whatever 
opinion be held as to ihv. validity of Lord Her- 
bert’s assumptions, it remains true that in Ids 
works wo are brought face to face with the prin- 
ciples wldch lie at the root of Deism. Here we 
liml assertion of tho competence of human reason 
to attain certainty with regard to fumlamental 
religious truths, and insistence upon the indis.sol- 
uhle connexion between religion and the practical 
duties of life. This is prcciscdy the theme on 
which the Deistic writers enlarged. 1’he pivot 
of the whole controversy is the disputed question 
of the snllicieney of natural leason to establish 
religum and enforce morality — a sutlieiency as 
vehemently asserted by tho Deists as it was denied 
by their o])ponenls. 

Much nuHuiMlerBtiinttlnijf will be avoided if it bo remembered 
from tho outset tbfit the Deistii*. oontroversy was in tho main 
philoMophieal rather than religious. Had it not been so, it 
would nave been incorrect to Imlicatu u niotapli.vMician like 
Lord Herbert of Oherbury aa the forerunner of Lieiiun. Dis- 
appointment awails tlmse who expect to tlnd in the writings 
Of this iMiriod any searching analysis of a living spiritual ex- 
pericnco. The eontroversy arose not from the atiempt of the 
soul to explain to itself its joys and Aars in the pivsoneo of 
0 <k 1, hut from tho desire of the thinker to remove from his 
theory of tho world InconKlstencies of which he was continually 
becoming more uncomfortably conscious. Tho details of the 
controversy will show that tho chief iinpnlsi‘ c-anu! from Iho 
wish toflnfl a way of reconciliation between the then commonly 
A<x;eptcd philosophic view of the Divine nature and the facts of 
observation. And new facts were tho order of tho doy. It was 
a |>eri(Ki of discovery and of the rapid ociiuisition of all kinds 
of knowledge. Information was pouring in with regard to tlio 
religious systems of other parts of t.ho eart h. It was no longer 
noMsiblo to live in a religions world limited hy ihe horizon of 
VVestcru Europe. Travellers w'crc bringing homo from recently 
discovered, or rc-diseovered, countries reports of imposing 
civilizations, in which the saiictions of civil order were ))ro- 
vided hy religions of tho ntmost diversity in origin and 
character. In this way materials for the st.udy of oomparal i\ e 
religion began to he collcoted, and it becamo possible to form 
some conception of the bewildering multiplicity of religious 
enstoms, ccrcmouics, und doctrines throughout the world. No 
philosophic explanation of man and man’s religious faculties 
ex)tdd claim to be adequate which left all this mass of new 
material out of account. 

At the same time, other more subtle inllucncca were at work 
stimulating man’s natural desire to unify his knowledge. In 
the domain of physical science the process of unitlc’ntion was 
adv.ancing with unparulleled rapidity, 'riie so-called ‘ natural 

I )hilosophers,’ among whom were numbered tho greatest Intel- 
ects of the day, were engaged in cstahlishing those w'ido 
generalizations which have formed tho basis of modern science. 
The visible suceess thus achieved, deserving and receiving tho 
applause of iho world, promoted the philosophic stndciit of 
religion to scandi for some wide formula that would cover his 
facts as 8ati.sfactoriJy as the formula of Newton covered the 
phenomena of tho physical world. 

I. Forerunners of Deism. - It is far from easy 
to form any estimato of (ho phase of intollcctual 
development through whi(4i the nation was jmss- 
iiig nt tho time when it was disposed accoot, or 
at all events to diseuss, the novel theory of religion 
which the Deists proposoil. Knj^lish philosophy 
has never flowod in a very wide or deep stream. 
It is a common reiiroaeh lliat as a nation England 
haa been in the past, and remains to the present 
day, strangely insuseeptihle to tho influence of 
abstract ideas. It is difficult to deny the truth 
of tho criticism. Even the controversies of the 
Reformation were in England decided to a great 
extent upon practical considerations. Little atten- 
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tion was for the moRt part paid to the examina- 
tion of first j)riiunpleR. An exception to the 
jjeneral rule, however, is aHorded by Hobbes 
(t 167‘J). To/'ether witli other writers of the time, 
ho exhibits a stroii;; jntjjadiee af;ainHt the schol- 
astie philoRojdiy. In eortaiu ivspeets he repre* 
scuts, with sujile eharac-teristie English pceuhari- 
ticH, the seejdJcal tenderujy of the Kenaissance. 
It was, indeed, eliiedy as an exponent of political 
philosophy that he made his mark and arrested 
the attention of Ids eon temporaries. With tho 
|)olitical theories wliich he defended, and with the 
controversies wliieh ensued, we are not concerned. 
Ills importance in relation to the course of re- 
lij'ioufl speculatiou lies rather in the temper which 
he eontnimted to produce than in the acceptance 
of his ]irinciples by any body of disciples. His 
self-sullicicncy, his obvious one-sided ness, his dis- 
rcf^ard of necessary qualifications, and his rigorous 
insisUince on the most paradoxical conclusions 
from his premisses aroused an angry opposition. 
Hence it is not surprising to come across the .state- 
ment that, while no hail innumerable ojiponcnts, 
his sujiportcrs numbcrcKl but one. It was a true 
instinct wliich made tlie men of bis time feci that 
the tendency of the Lrvinthanw'fis^ in the direction 
of a thoroughgoing infidelity. Tho literature of 
the Kestoration bears witness to tho existence of 
a general opinion that ilanger w'as to bo appre- 
hended from tlio spread of liis influeneo. Though 
lloblies himself was utterly opposefl to that kind 
of natural religion wdiich afterwards formulated 
itself as Deism, yet ho was, iu fact, one of the 
pioneers of the movement. As much as any other 
single writer ho gave the impulse to religious 
speculation, and, by helping to shako tlie old con- 
fidence in tradition, contributed to the removal of 
one of the main obstacles to tlie introduction of 
Deism. 

Another and a very diirerent element at \vork in 
the intellectual life of the nation was derived from 
the influence of the Cambridge Platonists (y.v.). 
They were a small body standing much aloof from 
tho general lifeof the country, whofrorn tho vantage 
ground of academic seclusion surveyed the troubled 
course of tho political struggle and the contentions 
of tho warring sects. For themselves, they desired 
to establish on rational grounds a Christian philo- 
.sophjr, leaving to others the barren victories in 
the field of popular controversy. In them the 
genuine philosophii! instinct to pursue the search 
for ultimate truth was unmistakably present. It 
was their dominant motive. Tntluenced by the 
wide spread reaction against the Aristotolianism 
of the Middle Ages, they discovered, in a modified 
form of l^latonism, a theory wliich afforded satis- 
faction alike to tlieir religious and to tlieir intel- 
lectual requirements. In the forefront of their 
system they placed tho conception of the human 
reason as receptive of illumination from the Divine 
source. From tho elevation of tho standpoint thus 
attained— so it seemed to them — tho questions at 
issue hetweeu the sects were reduced to their 
tnic dimensions, and lost tho exaggerated import- 
ance which had been conventionally attached to 
theni. In the speculations of these students the 
ethical motive is markcilly prominent. They in- 
sisted on the immutability of tho moral law and 
on its indepcnilcTicc of anj’’ positive commands, 
hiinnin or Divine. For the most part they were 
inclined l.o abstain from controversy. But some 
of Uiem found it exjiedicnt to meet the theories of 
Hobbes with an explicit refut.ation. Against his 
nmtorialiMiii, and his speciously simple reduction 
^ motives to various manifestations of 

self-love, they oppr).sed their Flakinic idealism and 
their belief in the existence of moral principles to 
which an inviolable oliUgation essentially Ixilonged. 


At first sight it might appear paradoxical to main- 
tain that two systciiiH so consciou-sly and directly 
opposed to one another ns those of Hobbes and the 
Cambridge Flatonists both heli»cd to prepare the 
ground for the growth of Deism. But it will he 
remembered that the effect of tho writings of 
Hobbes has been described as in tho main nega- 
tive. He helped to sap the defences of authority, 
whereas the Cambridge School contributed some- 
thing more positive, accustoming tho minds of men 
to the hope of finding in their own reason a judge 
capable of bringing to an end the weary senes of 
doubtful disputations over matters of faith. 

In a still more marked degree is it true that the 
writings of Locke (t 1704) produced an effect iipon 
the current of religious thought which he neither 
intended nor approved. Locke was not a Dt^ist, 
though tho reproach was naturally enough cast in 
the tectli of the man apart from whose influeneo 
Deism 'would never have enjoyed the vogue to 
which it eventually attained. While his relation 
to the movement was unquestionably close and 
intimate, it was at the same time far from simple. 
For not only did the Deists profess to draw their 
inferences from his prin(*iples, but many, perhaps 
most, of tlio opponents of the movement likewise 
M'cro coiivinceil adherents of his philosophy. Locke 
may therefore he said to have laiil down the 
lines along which the controversy was de.stined to 
move. This ho did, above all, by his short hut 
very significant work on the llcasonahUness of 
(lG9o ; see art. L()(!KK). In the pages 
of the writers who followed along tho path where 
he led the way 'wc shall find flu? same ostensible 
attempt Li simplify the ancient faith, at first 
with an apologetic purpose, then with a gradually 
increasing ami more overt hostility ; the same 
principle of discrimination between the supposed 
valuable and worthless elements of the Creed ; 
the same pro eminence assigned to tho ethical 
teaching of Christianity ; tho same (smeeption of 
religion as a moral philosophy and a luxlo of pre- 
cepf s rather than a power enabling the enfeebled 
will ; the same treatment of miracles and prophecy 
as oxtcrn.'il evidemtes of the truth of the claims of 
Christianity ; the same anxiety to disitover a re- 
conciliation between belief in the absolute im- 
partiality of the Divine goodnnR.R and the position 
of privilege assigned to revealed religion. It would 
not, of course, be true to say that all these ideas 
were novel when they were propounded by Locke. 
Many of them had already a long history behind 
them, and had provided the subject-matter of 
inediajval disputatious. But what is worthy of 
remark is that here, for the first time, w'o meet 
them in systematic combination ivith one another. 
They aro made to conv(‘rge upon a certain point, 
and to conduct to a concluHion which involves 
certainly the modification, and possibly the re- 
piuliaiion, of important elements in tho hitherto 
accepf ed creed. 

2. Deism in progress. — Those who wdsli to he 
supplied with a cliroiiological list of the Deistic 
writers may he referred to the \vork of l.oland (see 
Literature at end). It will be more profitable for 
our present imrpose to select certain writers, not 
ncc€?.ssarily tlioso of the greatest reim tatiori, but 
those most typical because rcjirescntativo of some 
eriti(;al moment in the development of the move- 
ment. Of these the first to deserve mention is 
John Toland, who in 1696 published his Chria- 
tinnity not niyalerioufi, shmving thnt there is 
nothing in the Gospel contrary to Reason nor 
above it^ and that no Christian Doctrine can prO‘ 
perly he called a Mystery. The author claimed 
to be drawing the natural inferoni’cs from the pre- 
misses of Locke’s philosopliy ; and (ho title of the 
liook indicates clearly enough in which direction 
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he pUHlied forward the arpimont. Where Locke 
had urged the * reasonalileness of Christianity,* 
Toland would interpret the word ‘reasonable* ns 
equivalent to ‘ not niystierious.* This is not in the 
least what Locke meant. It is a long step further 
forward along the road which led to the rejection 
of Christian belief. 

The book was of no particniar merit, but, owinff to the hifrhly 
charged condition of the intellectual atmosphere, its publica- 
tion caused a considerable explosion of indignation. It was 
condemned by the Irish Parliament and ordered to be burnt. 
The TiOwer House of the Convocation of Canterbury took cog- 
nizance of it, and would have proceeded further, hod not tlie 
Bishops decided, on a point of law, to (ake no a(;tloti in the 
matter. Though the ec<deHla«ticRl authorities <lid not move, 
there was a general feeling that it was an abuse of the recently 
acconled freedom of the press when a young author put 
forwanlsuch crude and revolutionary views os that ‘neither 
God Himself nor any of His attributes are mysteries to us for 
want of adequate ideas,’ and that so far as any Church allows 
of mysteries it is anti-Christian (cf. Wilkins, Conet'fm, 17S7, iv, 
681). Toland desired so to enlarge the Jurisdiction of reason as 
to make it co-extensivo with the contents of revelation. In 
deliberate opjywition to the principle of earlier writers,! he 
refuse<i to acknowlecigc the validity of the distinction between 
appreliension and c'omprehension. What man could not com- 
prehend was on Umt account to be rejected as false. Not 
content with merely stating this general principle, he attempted 
to give a historical account of the process by which mysteiy 
had intruded itself into a Christianity originally devoid of this 
baser element. Ho pointed out, correctly enough, that in the 
language of the NT the word ‘ mystery*’ signifiwl not some- 
thing iiicomprehonsible, hut a secret revoalc/l to the initialed. 
Hence he Interrwl that the conception of mystery in the sense 
of that which is bei’oml tlio reac.h of human understanding 
was alien from the spirit of original C'hrisiianity, and he en- 
deavoured to show tliat a ^ra<lual aKsimilation of the new faith 
to the lower type of .Tewish and heatlu'ii religions, the intru- 
sion of IMalonio philosophy, and the ninbitious ])roJ<-‘<*ts of an 
tmscrunulous prieSthutxl were responsihle for the detcriorcition. 

Altiiough Toland cannot bo credited with any 
largo meaiHiiro of originality, yet his liook marks a 
critical point in the gradual cliaiige of men’s views 
with regard to tlie comparative aiitliority of rca.son 
and revelation. A certain arrogant assertion of 
superiority on behalf of reason was now su])stitntc<l 
for that deferonee which had hitherto been con- 
sidered the litting attitude of the liuinan mind in 
the presence of Knowledge coinmunicatcd from 
alxive. Another and more easily recognizable 
result of his rash speculations was (ionnected with 
his th(?ories as to the course of early Church history. 
The discussion of the views which he set forth 
•stimulated a lively inquiry into the nature and 
value of the documents on whicli tho historian of 
that perio<l must depend. Tn a hook entitled 
Amyntor^ which was published in IHPO, Toland 
himself, taking jiart in tlie discussion, endeavoured 
— or so it was sujqiosed -to undermine tlio credit 
of Scripture by calling attention to the large mass 
of early (diristian literature, and by suggesting 
covertly that canonical and nncanonical writings 
alike were tho ollspring of superstition ami 
credulity. 

Another new departure was taken when Anthony 
Collins, in 1713, published the Diftrourse of Free- 
thinkinq occasioned hy the Rise and Grvicth of a 
Sect called Freethinkers. Collins reiterated and 
emphasized the claim of reason to pronounce upon 
the contents of revelation, lie advanco<l heyoml 
tho point where 'roland had left the matter, by 
attempting to provide a theoretic justilication of 
tho claim to unlimited freedom of inquiry, in all 
directions, over the wliole held of moral and 
religious speculation. Toland had himself exer- 
cised this freedom, but without prefixing any 
thorough examination of tho positive and negative 
arguments in favour of extending this privilege to 
all classes. Collins had tho acuteness to jnsreeivo 
that the whole of tho Dcistic argument, involving, 
as it did, an appeal to tlie reason of tho ordinary 
man, rested ultimately upon a ilecisiou in favour 
of unconditional individual liberty to pursue in- 

1 e.g. Bacon, ‘ Concbidamua theologiam aaiTani ex verbo ct 
oraciilifl Dei, non ex lumino naturae aut ratlouw dictamlne 
hauriri debore’ (d« Augm, Scirnt. ix. i.). 


vestigation, and upon a conviction of imlividual 
capacity to discover the tmih. Accordingly ho 
set out systematically to prove that tho pKt^K s.s 
of civilization has been furthered where men hiive 
chiime<l this right for themselves and extmnlcd it 
i-o others, while, on the other hand, deplorable 
coiistMpicrK'cM have ensued wherever the privilt*ge 
of free thought has been withheld. 

In some dlrut tioiis his tank waa easy. History provitlcd an 
amplo supply of cxampIt^H of tho evils which atloiul a policy of 
obscurantiHin, coupled with a blind and unintelligent deferenco 
to external authority. But be adopted a inucli more i|Uc.siioii- 
ablo position when he niainlained that the ••ause of morality 
would be benetilcd hy its coniplcle (liMrt»toiation from all mysteri- 
ous sanctions whatever. Ho supported his c.-iso l»y the assert ion 
that the great moral (('achers of mankind hud appt'aled, not to 
the fears, bub to llm nuMun, of their hearers. It was tho 
inethrMl of the I’rophets, of tho Apr>stlcs, of (Jhrist Himself. 
On the other haiul, the endeavour to enfnrce belief l»y any ol her 
means than the plain straigblforwaril ap}»eal to Die individual 
reason had Ihsui the bane of both (.'bureli und State, the source 
of moral eorruplion, the eauso of every kind of dlsconl, dis- 
turhancp, and disaster. Bitter attacks are made tij>on all pro- 
fessional ministers of religion. Invei tive f)f lids Iciml was a 
favourite theme w’d-li tho Itcisti-* wnferM, and f«ir various 
reasons, chiefly political, was not distasU tul to tlie pulilic. Tho 
supposed ino^'hinal inns of the clergy s' l ved as a convenient ex- 
planation of certain facts in tho liiVtory of reliKion, wlu» ii did 
not easily square with the Deists’ theory of coTileiiU d reliance 
on tho natural reason and instinct of man. Trom Uuir point 
of view tho prevalence of p.ilenlly false religions and tlie 
sistonce of superstitions were anomalies (hat hurl to be accr)nnted 
for. So they nought to save the credit of (he natural hnni.in 
reason by fixing the responsibility for these evils iqron an 
intriguing, Mollisb, and iillc priesthood. 

Another point to l)o observerl is tlio markedly ntilifarinn 
character of tho reasoning employerl by U(»llinM. In rletcnding 
the principle of freedom of Uionght he calls attr-ntion primarily 
to tlio desiralilo conseqnenees whieli will fr)lIow upon its 
adoption. Bike many others of his scimol, lie made ex\»( tlieney 
a criterion of ethical values. Th(» sjiirit of tho ago, d«‘vo(ed to 
the siip|K)Hcd interests of practleal common sensr*, resented tim 
applir-ation of any rule except one calculated on thu inisis of 
cons«*qucnt pieasun s und pains. 

A later Work hy I ho .^amc writer is .signiticant of 
the transition to yet another jduise of I ho contro- 
versy. In tho Disconrsc of the Grounds and 
Reasons of Christian Religion (1724), Collins for- 
sake.stho question of the rel.ntivo roas()nal>leness or 
iinreasonahlcne.ss of (ho contents of (he. ( In isliau 
Jteve-lation, and turns to an inquiry inlo Iho 
credibility of prophecy and miracle. Tt had been a 
rccognizc<l mode of traditiomil Christian apoloj»y 
to rc.st tho cjise for Christ ianity on two main sup- 
ports -tho correspondenco of NT facis with OT 
prophecic.s, and tiuj miraculous powers displayed 
by Clirist and tho A]>ostles. So long as the Hihhciil 
record reinainoil unquestioned atid uncriticizotl, 
this position was strong enough to withslnnd 
assault. Ihil., now that the spirit t)f critit;ism hinl 
iKjguu to throw Huspieioii upon the autlicnticity 
and tho good faith of the Bihlicjtl documents, 
serious xvcakiic.sscs in this line of defenee revealc(i 
theiustdves, of which the innovators were quick to 
take logical a»lvantage. If the facts were doubt • 
ful, what became of the argument frotn correspond- 
erice with proph(?ey and from miracle? So began 
the long debate over tint ‘external’ (*vidcm*es of 
Christianity. It w.as a descent from lloicompsira- 
tivelyhiglicr level of an inquiry into tlujfnndfiiuentjil 
truths of religion to uiiilignilic*d ami often vitiiiiera- 
tivo tlisputes over the veracity of tlm Ap(r‘'llos and 
the otlier NT writers. But, although the Itmdeney 
to Hiilxstitute this le.ss important issue showed itself 
as early a.s the thinl deende of tho century, it was 
not till some yetirs later that the change heennie 
general. 

Chrisfianif}^ as old as the (Wat ion, or the Gospel 
a Republiratam of the Religion of A'atmr, was 
piihlLshed in the year 1730. Its author, Matthew 
Tindal, h'elloAv of All Souls’ College, Oxford, had 
passed through varioiLs changes of ndigioua htdlef, 
and did not bring out this, his best-known work, 
till near the end of a long life. It was at once 
recognized as a noteworthy eontrihution to the con- 
troversy. It was sober and restrained in tone, and 
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on the wholo was free from tlic personalities which 
clisfimire so niueli of the contemporary literature. 
TinJal collected, arranged, and sliaped with con- 
siderable skill the argiimont.s on whicli the Deists 
relied, and presented their case in a compact iiitclli- 

f ible form. His book marks tho culmination of 
)cism, when tho movement had renche<l tho height 
of its development, and wtis not yet affected by the 
deterioration which soon afterwards set in. Ho 
did his work as well, perhaps, as it could be done. 
Tho ineonsistencies, mistaken hypotheses, and his- 
torical impossibilities which find a place in his 
hook kdong to tho system as such, and could not 
be remov(‘d without causing the collapse of the 
whole constru(!tion. 

Tindal brought to its logical conclusion the pro- 
cess initiated by Toland and Collins. Ills professed 
purpose was tho same as t^heirs had been — to lay 
down such ]>lain and simplo rules as should enable 
men of t he meanest capacity to distinguish between 
religion and superstition. Idko his prodocessors, 
he repudiated mystery ami mere <lefercnco to 
authority, and insisted on tho duty of every man 
to fashion his o\m religions belief for himself. 
And, in order to show that it is actually possible 
for every man so to <lo, he maintained tho thesis 
that tho ultimate truth of religion is a common 
constituent in all crctnls (apart from the iiilluence 
of deterioration) and not the exclusive property of 
revelation. His argument may bo very hriclly 
summarized as follows : 


The point of dfparttiro of Tindars arjfunient is found in a 
pifiiliar (’onoeption of the unchangeable nature of Clod, whence 
18 drawn the inference that Ho will treat, all men at all times 
alike in this important matter of Hupplyintf them with the 
same Hulhcicnt means of reGo^ni/in^ and dischargiri)^ the duties 
required of them. Of course, a racial dovclopmehl of the taoulty 
of GoiiHc/icnco was an idea which was altogether beyond the 
reach of the 18th century Deist. It was thcroforo assumed 
that, from the first, man was in possession of a ready means of 
calculating the ultimate conHcqucnces of his actions and so scour- 
ing his future happiness. Only perversity could load him astniy, 
because God, ‘ that we may not fail to he as happy os possible 
for such creatures to he, has made our acting for our present, 
our only means of obtaining our future, happinoHs 
an old, etc., p. 16). ‘The reason of things or the relation they 
have to each other teaches us our duty in all cases whatever’ 
(p. 19). Upon this primary revelation in and through the 
reMori is constructed the edifice) of natural religion. In making 
tills point Tindal was able to avail himself of tho opinions 
oxpresNed by orthodox writers. Thus he quotes from Dr. 
I’rideaux : ‘ fjot what is written In all the hooks of tho Now 
Testament bo tried by that which is tho tomdistone of all 
religions, I mean that religion of nature and reason whh'-h Owl 
has written in the hearts of every one of us from the first 
creation.' ^ From such a .statement it was not unfair to deiluce 
tho superiority of the truths of natural religion. Tindal, how- 
ever, went beyond this and argued that any further revelation 
muHt of necessity be mere surplusago, adding nothing of im- 
portance to man's knowledge about cither faith or morals. In 
iiis opinion, all laws, whet her the laws of nations or of particular 
countries, are only tho law of nature adapted and accommo- 
dated to circumstances : ‘ nor can religion, even in relation to 
the worship of God, as it is a reasonable service, be anything 
but what ne<!caaarily flows from the consideration of God and 
lIJs creatures ’ (p. 63). 

The religion of nature is represented ns possessing a perfec- 
tion so complete that revelation can add nothing to it, nor take 
anything from it. True religion, whether extoriinlly or in- 
ternally revealed, must always be identically the same In Its 
contents, and this blent ity will exhibit itself alike in doctrine and 
in precept. The ethical teaching of revelation cannot, in fact, 
1)6 superior to that of nature, because no positive oomnmnd can 
be considered obligatory unless the reason for It be perceived, 
in which case it Is equally obligatory on the grounds of natural 
religion (of. p. 70). Indeed, to suppose anything which is 
merely positive in tlie sense of being undemonstrable by reason 
to be a necessary ingredient of true religion, is inconsistent 
with the good of man and with the honour of God (p. 141). 

The practical oonclusion of the argument is presented in the 
following sentence : ‘Nothing can be requisite to discover true 
Chrisitianity an<l to preserve it In iU native purity free from all 
superstition, hut after a strict scrutiny to admit nothing to 
belong to It except what our reason tells us is worthy of having 
God for its author. And If it be evident that we can't discern 
whcthi r any instituted religion contains everything worthj', 
and nothing unworthy, of a Divine original, except we can 
antecedently by our reason tliscem what is or is not worthy of 
ha^ng for Ite author, It necessarily follows that natural 
ana revealed religion can’t dllTer, because what reason shows to 
Dv wortiiy of liiiMiig God for its author must belong to natural 


religion, and whatever reason tells us Is unworthy of having 
Goil for its author can never belong to the true revealed religioiP 
(p. 22(»). Into this single dilemma is compressed the quint- 
essence of l>ei8m. 

At many pointM in the above argument it would 
have been po.'^sible to intcrveiio, luul it liocn in 
ac(;ordniice w ith the design of this article to find 
particular answers to particular Dcistic contentions. 
Hut no good purpose would bo served by thus 
taking iiart in an ol^oleto controversy, it will, 
bnwever, bo useful now to point out some general 
weakiicHst’s, which are not peculiar to Tindal, but 
arc integral jiarts of the Dcistic scheme of religious 
philosopiiy. 

(«) In the first place, it will be noticed that every 
religious truth is measured against the standard of 
an imaginary Golden Ago. Whatever truth Chris- 
tianity possesses it retains from an original revela- 
tion to human reason, co-eval with tlio Creation. 
Hut in Deistic literature references of this kind to 
the beginning of the world must be interpreted in 
a conventional rather than in any literal sense, 
h’or, though the Deists professed to look to the far 
past, their eyes were, as a matter of fact, riveted 
on the present. It was the reason of their own day 
to whicli they appealed. Not until later was any 
attempt made to discover by historicnl metlK)ds of 
examination what tho earlier intellcttlual and 
moral condition of tho human race had actually 
been. 

(ft) Secondly, it is remarkable how, in estimating 
the value of the Christian religion, and distinguish- 
ing between its truths and its errors, the Deist 
maintains a consistent silcTKie with regard to the 
Person of its I'^ounder. Ho has practically nothing 
to say about tlie present operation of the influence 
of Cnrist in the world, An<l even stranger than 
his silence is his apparently complete unconscuous- 
ncss that tho omission of so fundamental a con- 
sideration might vitiate his results. So oblivious 
were tho Deists, and many of their orthodox 
opponents likewise, of the mystical elements in 
Cliristianity, that the very concept ion of a personal 
union between tho believer and Christ would have 
been forthwith dismissed as ‘ entdiusiastic,’ and to 
tho reproach of enthusiasm the temper of tho age 
was morbidly sensitive, 

(c) Thirdly, a kind of supercilious superiority is 
assumed whenever the question of miracles arises. 
Tho Biblical records arc not rejected on a priori 
grounds as in themselves impossible. Abstract 
inctapliysicnl arguments have strangely little in- 
fluence upon tho course of the Dei.sfdc controversy. 
But, from tho point of view of the Deist, miracles 
were honoath the notice of the man who cd aimed to 
be guided by his reason only. At best they might 
serve to arrest the attention of the vulgar herd, 
Keligion being regarded as essentially the practice 
of duties, miracles were superfluous. For ‘ duties 
neither need, nor can receive, any stronger proof 
from miraedes than what they have already from 
the evidence of right reason ’ (p. 374). 

(d) Lastly, Tindal, like other Deists, exhibits an 
extraordinary incapacity to estimate fairly the 
strength of evil tendencies in human nature. Tt 
seemed to them as though all would he well if 
only some artiiiciaJ obstacles in the way of moral 
progress could ho removed. The adoj^tion of the 
principle of Latitndinarianism — the universal re- 
cognition of sincerity os the one and only thing 
needful— would not only put an end to all uersecu- 
tion, but would sot free an amount of moral energy 
sufficient to regenerate the world. In Tindal’s own 
words, * this principle, and this alone, would cause 
universal love ana benevolence among the whole 
race of mankind ; and, did it prevail, must soon 
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(p. 413). Verily, this was a flimsy optimism, out 
of all relation with the stern facts of the world’s 
condition. 

I’lie time lias now' come to pass on to the con- 
sideration of the last sla^e of the controversy, 
when flic pivot of tin; disjmte liad become t/ic 
quastion of ■jtropJu:t'ii and mirarle. It w’as tlie 
fjej^inning of the end, and yet, when the current 
of controversy first turned info this channel, the 
jublic excitement rose to a hi^hor pitch than it 
lad hitherto reached. Nor is it dillicnit to dis- 
cover the explanation of this immediate in<ucaso 
of interest. Up to this point the controversy, 
though not very profound, had yet concerned itself 
in some measure with the first principles of religious 
philosophy. In so doing it had nnived in a region 
where the mind of the nation did not follow freely 
or \vith comfort. But now, in the place of these 
recondite and elusive questions concerning the 
adequacy or insutliciency of human reason, far 
plainer issues were raised that lay seemingly well 
within the comp, ass of the ordinary understanding. 
Was the fulfilment of prophecy a fa(!t or a de- 
lusion? Did the Bcsurrcclioii of Clirist really 
occur, or was it a fable easily explicable upon the 
supposition of enthusiasm or fraud on tlic part of 
the Avitnesses? Here w’ere plain altcriiatives on 
whicji tlie book-writers ami the pami»hletecrs could 
join issue, ^’hcy hastened to avail tlicmsclvcs of 
the opportunity.* 

Nof.irp lias alrrady l)C«’ri taken of tlie fact that Collirw* liOf»k, 
A Discourse of the Grounds and lirusons of the Ghristinn 
Ileltgion, had contained critidHin with roj^ard to Iho « «)iuinonlv 
receive<.I views as to proph«><!y aiul iniraclc. Proffssiti^ (t.houf;ii 
with doubtful Hhioenty) to write in the intercHtsof Christianity, 
he sought to convict earlier apologists of a serious misrepresent- 
ation of the tnae relation between prophecy and fulfliment. 
The object of his attack was the detailed corrctipondencc be- 
tween the two ; and he endeavoured to prove the impossibility 
of nmlnUlning the old position, in the light of a sound hisUirl- 
cal ciriticiHin of the prophecies. Historically the predicitions 
did not hoar the meaning wliloh the apologists required. If, 
then, the argument from correspondence wore t.<) be preserved, 
it could only be by giving t(J (he proidiecies in question a 
mystiral and allcgori<!ul intorpreUtlon. Simh, Collins a»-gued, 
had in tact been the method nt procedure adopted by the 
writers of the NT. In a(!C,ordaiic,o with this general attitude 
towards the O'l’, he defined Christianity as a mystical Judaism. 
It was a plausible pljrose, hut not likeb> to commend Chris- 
tiani(,y to an ago which regarded raysticisiu with a mixture of 
('.onteinpt and dislike. 

This novel representation of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity met with an unfavouniblo reception. For the 
most part it was vehemently repudiated by the defenders of 
orthodoxy. Hut, weak as Colli na' arguments may have been, 
and easily riddled by the criticisins of better scholars than liim- 
self, it musti be admitted that bis attack on the traditional and 
mechanical conccjjtion of i)riiphccy gave an impetus to a fruit- 
ful attempt, at an investlgutiuii of the historical conditions out 
of which tl»c writings of the OT took thtdr riso. It was, in fact, 
an anticipation, however poorly e(piipprd with linguistic and 
arch«!Ological know'ledge, of the Hihlical criticism wldch has 
been rich in resultj? during the last half century. 

Naturally enough, theattemni to apply the allegorical method 
of interpreUt.ion was extended from prophecy U) miracle. The 
best known name in connexion with this further development 
of the controversy is that of Woolstoii. it i.s strange that 
writings which should properly have been disregarded as the 
ravings of a disordered mind should have received the serioms 
attention which was actually accordp<i them. If the autlior 
could be accounted responsible, then there would be no possible 
defenco lor the tone and manner of his Jh'seourses on (he 
Miracles of our Saviour ^1727-29). lie has rc'coursc to sugges- 
tions and insinuations which are no less absurd than odunsivc 
to reverent ears. Every miracle, including that of the Itesur- 
rei'tion, Is explained away as the result of a mistake or conscious 
fraud. An utterly Impossible attempt is made to prove by 
quotations from the early Christian Fathers that they w’ero 
wholly regardless of positive historical facts, and found in the 
Gospels nothing but an embloinatic; representation of the 
mystical life of (Christ in the souls of men. That Woolston was 
not wholly respon.sible for what he sal<l, or for his manner of 
saying it, is the obvious excuse for the breaches of propriety of 
which ho is guilty. In his own day, however, ^he excuse was 
not allowed. Thu law was set in motion against him, and he 
was sent to prison. 

No partic.ular theologicjil merit belongs to tlie defences of the 
miraculous element in the Gospels which were called forth by 
the attacks of Woolston and others. Sherlock's Tn/al of the. 
Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus (17W) is a characteristic 
specimen of the kind of nns^ver which found favour at the time. 


and was comfortably accepted as conclusive. An chiboiato 
panxly of legal forma is employed in order to give life to ih« 
arguiiiL-iit. unquesticmably many good points are made, the 
value of the concurrent testimony of the Apostles is exluliited, 
and their unimpeachable character as witnesses \igorously 
upheld. But, while considerable technical skill is displayed, 
the vital warnuh of a genuine spirituality has given place to a 
frigid (;loverneHH. 

i\t the sf a^e now rcaolunl in onr review of the 
history of Deism little vitality remained in the 
itloas which underlay the movement. A proces.s ttf 
disinlc^Tation had set in. Dcistic writers w'cro no 
lon^jer insjiired hy any ^enuintf impetus of con- 
viction, nor was the {^otieral puhlic in a mood to 
give 08 miieh intercsteil attention as heretofore. 
The controversy was perishing of inanition, and 
had almost collapsed throu;^li the operation of these 
internal causes. The en<l, liowcver, was Inisteiied 
by a damaging blow delivered from without by 
one who was equally out of sympathy with citloM- 
side. Hume’s philosoj>hy, though it made little 
stir at the time, was in iis eHects fatal to the con- 
tinuance of Deism. \ movement which had been 
initiated uinlcr the inllueiico of the ideas of Locke 
couhl not survive the transformation w'hich Locke's 
philosophy underwent in the liands of Ilumo. d’liis 
IS a circumstance which gives conlirmation to the 
view that the inner mcjining of Deism is best 
understood in relation to the dm-tdopment of philo- 
.sophical, rather than of religions, ideas. It was 
because Deism had arisen tli rough the application 
of Locke’s philosophy to the subject-matter of 
religion that its position ceased to bo tenable, so 
soon as that phihisophy was found to issue in 
genernl seenfieism. A lif.tle (‘XJimiiiat ion of th(3 
nature of Hume’s criticism of religious belief w ill 
show' how' completely he cut aw'iiy the foundations 
on which the Deists liad built. 

Tho Deifits, an we have uccn, had begun by rbfonding tbe 
pre-eminencu of Chrintianity on (.bo ground that it arul it iilouo 
correwpoiidcd witli tbo true religion of nature; but, gradually 
becoming more conscious of (-iu-ir jlivorgcucc from bislorio 
Chrisrianily, they transformed tlioiiiHoIvcs bito the c)mrn])iotiH of 
natural, us opposed to revealed, religion. And natural religion 
meant for thorn that religion which any man at any timo from 
tho beginning of tho worM was capable of dis(a)voritig f<»r 
himself through tho oxoroise of his own individual reason. 'J’bo 
existence of a religion *ns old as the Preatlnn ' was their funda- 
ineii(.ul assumption. It was prer'jscly tliis assumption which 
collupseil as soon as it was criticized in the light of (.(x'ke’s own 
principle.s concerning tho gradual ac<piiKi(,ion of knowledge, 
llinne pointed out that tho religion of primitive man, so far 
from c,onKiHting of a few pure, el«vut.ed, and iucontrovertilile 
(.ruths, must have been a mudlcy of crude beliefs and pnerilo 
superstitions. ‘ It Buums certain that, according to t.hu natural 
progress of human thought, the ignorant mnltitmle must lirst 
entertain some grovelling and familiar notion of superior 
owers before they stretch their conc.eption to (but pi-rfcct 
eing who lust, owed order on tbe whole fr.’uuu of nature’ 
{Works, iv. 4Z1). 

Along these lines Hume developed his NalvraJ History of 
Religion {llbl). He exhibited the rude beginnings of religions 
belief In a barbarous type of ixdyt hfism, uinl sotigld to j>rovidi> 
an explanation of the motlo in which purely natur.'il influences, 
us distinct^ from sijx>ernal.urul revelation, transformed (his 
primitive faith into gomethinj^ lcs.s crude and less full of patent 
absurdities. Such explanations affonl convenient cover for 
the insinuation that the final proilin't (tossi-s.ses no real 
superiority over tho rude beginnings, being human in 

origin, insecure in its foundations, atid destitute of afl reasonable 
proof. 

Hume’a irony serves ns a very thin diHgui.se for his real 
sentiments. Tho declaration of belief in tin* e\i.s(<'ncc of God, 
with w’hich he opuns his dissertal ion, is couched in language 
that would be a^)propriato in any rieistic (reutiso; hut its 
Insincerity is obvious. With the mauifest purpose of under- 
mining tho common belief in floil, he attributes its ]*revalence 
to tho operation of irrational eauses. ‘The doefrino of one 
supreme Deity, the author of nature, is very ancient, hassiirciul 
itself over great and jmpulous nations, and among them has 
been embraced by all ranks and conditions of men ; but whoever 
thinks that it has owed its buocchs Uj the prevalent for«‘e of those 
invincible reasons on which it is undoubtedly founded, would 
show himself little acquainted with the ignorance and 8tui>l<lity 
of the people, and their prejudice in favour of their particular 
superstitions ’ (iv. 44fil. At tho concbision of tho treatise, ilis- 
carding even this slight veil of sarcaMiu, and declaring tho whole 
question to Ik! a riildle, an enigma, an inexplicable mysterv, he 
arivocaies an escape from the contentions of discordant siiper- 
Btitions into tbe calm regions of philosophy. In this way Ilumo 
makes short work of tho pure original religion by which the 
Deists set such store. Not only had im the liest of the argument 
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in coutondinij for Mie i>rol>;il)ilil,y of jirogroHs from crude to 
rcfliK^il typcM of rcliifion, Imt, in flic fn' i? of tho pviclcnc.o which 
it \\M easy for him lo i>r<Ml)i(;c with rcj^anl to the condition of 

rcli^jioii in rarli'.r utnl ninoii'' tln.i nmavilixcd nalione of 

the world, it uus ijiii»os.sil»k- for Ww Drtion of a re]i|i(ion as old 
as the ('real ion lo niainl.iin itnc'lf. 

In passing; it should I'O iifificcd that the KtreiiKth and the 
weakness of lliinic s essai on ‘ Miracles ‘<’an be properly appreci- 
ated only when it is rcinenihcrod that, thron^iioiit the Ifeistio 
coritroverny, inirm l(' was tn afed os the chief evidence of tho 
Divine aiithorsiiip of a revelation. Prom this point of view, the 
mor«! stertlinjf tho event tho jfreater will bo the stupor which 
it produces, and tho hii?her its value as a credential. Tlnwn- 
scions of the dari;fcrs to faith involved in their procedure, tho 
ajMjloifists ili'^'iaded miracle to tho level of portent. It was a 
hhiiuler of which Jliimo was uuick to take advantage. If Deist 
and apologist alike wero willing to treat miracle as a naked 
sign of arbitrary power. It was not for the common onemy of 
Deism and Christianity to sot them right. He was only taking 
up the ordinary position of the time when he defined miracle as 
a violation of nature ; and, when it is so reganhsl, with every 
adocpiato cause for iU occurrence eliminated from consideration, 
it is undeniably plausible to contend that no amount of external 
evidence can outweigh tho inherent improbability. 

3, Writers with relations to Deism, but not 
properly Deists. —Soine \vritors, coinnionly roc.k- 
oneil among tlio Deists, have been intentionally 
passeil over in silence. It will be well, therefore, 
to add a few words of explanation why this course 
lias been adopted. During the period uinler review, 
while tho Deists were tlio iiio.st forward .and .active 
antagonists of orthodoxy, it was not unnatural 
that any writer wlio maintained unortliodox 
opinions should ho reckoned as belonging to their 
camp. Yet obviously the classitioatioii is likely 
in some places to be inexact. It was so, for 
example, in the ease of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
author of Charartcrixtics (1711). It is no doubt 
true that there are certain points which he .iikI 
the Dei.sts have in common, hut tho .^npoilicial 
resemblances are more than counterbalanced by 
fundamental dilVerences. He displays the same 
antipal/hy to priests, .and employs the sam(3 kiml 
of invective against the poisonous inllucnco of 
superstition; Imt, while he thus directs his attack 
upon the same objective, the principle's on which 
ho bases Ids criti<!isnis are very far from being 
those of tho Deists. Their charaeterLstic concep- 
tion of a law of nature im[)os(‘<l upon His creatures 
by tho Creator, and enforced liy means of rewards 
and punishments, is absolutely alien from his 
system of thouglit. For him the ethical stand.ard 
was deteriinned by the dictates of an intuitive 
moral faculty, forming jiart of tho cs.scntial endow- 
ment of human nature. Of this moral faculty 
the eHectiveness would indeed lie reinforceil by 
tlieistic bidief, but is not dependent on it, whereas 
in the Deistic system the sense of moral obligation 
is derived from the recognition by m.an of his 
relation to Ids Maker. 

Since the existence of (Jod wusof comparalivtly little moment 
In liOrd .Shaflosbnry’s system, ho cannot projicrly bo styled a 
Deist; and in some ways he nxhibittHi a positive antagonism 
to their mode of thought. For example, ho raised a much needed 
protest against the iindiio prominence given to heilonistic <?on- 
sidoratlons by both ]iart,ies in the controversy. He found an 
appropriate object for his wit in exposing tho shallowness of 
tim con<-eption b}' whioh ethics was <iegraded into an elaliorate 
calcnlatioTi of pains and pleasures. Tho pointed weapon of 
ridiciilo is elTectively used in bis hands. Unfortunately, in his 
references te religion his satire frequently degenerates into a 
sneer. The ilefendors of religion winced under his 8arca.sm.s, 
and retaliated by calling him a Doi.st. Hut there was little 
bistification for the charge. The word * Deism ’ would cease to 
have any definite oonnoUxtion if it wero made to cover systems 
so r.adiciilly divergent as those of 8haft(*shury and Tindal. 

If there is little justification for ranking 
Shaftesbury among tlie Deists, there is even less 
for assigning a writer like Mandeville to their 
company. The Deist may not have been remark- 
ahle for any particular moral oxcellenoe, but at least 
he was eminently respectable. There Is no rca.son 
to qucHtion tho sincerity of his desire to further 
tlie cause of morality, and to lend his aid in raising 
a harrier against the encroacliing tide of moriu 
laxity. Such was not the purpose of Mandeville. 
He IS cynical enough to set out on the title-page 


of the FnbU of the Bees (1714) tho thesis that 
private vices are public benefits, and in his opening 
inquiry into Mm miture of moral virtue adopts the 
conclusion that it is the political oIVspring which 
Flattery Inis begot upon IVido. IntiiiiHically the 
Isiok is .as worthless as it is p.aradoxical, but it 
raised a laugh, and its sophistical arguments in 
favour of sidf-indulgence ensured its popularity in 
circles where every moral restraint was regarded 
with contemptuous indillercnce. 

Lclaiid, the contcm})orary historian an<l critic 
of Deism, devotes as much as a third of his work 
on the Deistical writers to a consideration of the 
works of Lord Bolingbroke. It is a (dear indica- 
tion of the high importance which was at the time 
attached to this attack on tho claims of revelation. 
Whim Lclaiid wrote, Bolinghroko’s collected writ- 
ings (with Life by D. Mallet), of which tho one here 
most relevant is his Letters on the Study and Use 
of History (yfutian in 1738), were newly pii hi ishod, 
having lieen issued posthnmonsly in the year 1764. 
Tho cflect of the hook, however, was almost nil^ 
and Dr. Johnson’s sentence, in which he con- 
temptuously described it as a hlundcrhnss which 
the .author had not resolution enough to tiro olF 
in his lifetime, is a more accurate appraisement 
of it than Lelaiid’s (‘hiborato criticism. The ohl 
sneers at priestcraft, the old arguments in favour 
of a purely rational religion, re-appear. Ihit 
there was no new' point to in.ako ; and Deism 
was too far gone in decay to bo revived even by 
Lord BoUnghroke’s name and his ‘ five pompons 
volumes.’ In England, Dt'ism was to all intents 
and purposes defunct, though about this time 
a kindred movement on the other side of the 
Channel was exhibiting fresh vitality under now 
forms. 

4. The foreign movement. — Deism such .as >vn 
have licen describing was so native a product of 
English thought, with a form so m.ark(‘dly deter- 
mined alike by the strength and tho w calciu'ss of 
the Englisli mind, that its transplantation to a 
foreign soil could not he accomplished wdtliout tlie 
most prof onnd mod i ficaMon of its character. \V lien 
tho ideas to which the English Deists had first 
given expression were taken up by French 
exponents, new elements w'ero introduced whicli 
g.ave to the resultant product a very diilorent 
quality. Thus, wliat had been Deism in ICnglaiiil 
became in France anoMier movement, with a 
(.•har.acter and history of its own, whicli cannot 
X»roperly bo handled in this article. At tho same 
time the history of Deism is not comploto unless 
account bo taken of the fact that it is tho parent 
stock from which sprang tho French inovcinent of 
reaction against traditional belief. 

It is signilicant that Ixith Voltaire (t 1778) and 
Uoibsseau were largely indebted to English sources 
for their insjuratioii. During the years which tho 
former passed in England (1726-1729), he gathered 
impressions which he afterwards systematized and 
elaborated into a philosophy of religion. 'As a 
friend of Lord Bolingbroko ho naturally came into 
close contact with men who, whetlujr secretly 
or openly, sympathized with the Deists. I’he 
ideas which he derived from this intcrcoui*se w'cre 
in keeping w'ith the bent of his mind. Moreover, 
his peculiar abilities enabled him to give them 
a keener edge and a wider range than they had 
possessed in the hands of the English writers. In 
France tho conc^eptions characteristic of Deism 
found a soil nioro favouralile to their raiiid de- 
velopment than England had ever afforded them. 
The logical French mind, impatient of comproTnise 
and qualification, insisted rigidly on the necessary 
consequences of abstract principles, wliero English 
conclusions had been influenced by numberless 
practical considerations. And, further, tlio con- 
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(litions of social, political, and ecclosiasticnl life in 
Franco were such as to accoiituate the criticiHina of 
those wlio were opposed in spirit to the pn^vailinp 
onlcr. Kcscntineiit aj^ainst repression iiuinifosted 
itself in a sliarper oiujosition to the unl)eiidin;i 
attitude of antliority. In ]>roportioii as aji (?xternal 
submission to rule was enforced, so was an internal 
assioii for revolt stimulated, cwpeeially in the 
omain of religious thought. So marked was the 
opposition between the old and the new points 
of view, that Deism l>ecame almost at once identi- 
fied with an anti-ecclesiastical movement. Instead 
of aiming at a transformation of the ohl theology 
into another pattern, as had been the object of the 
e.arlier English Deists, the French representatives 
of the movement advocated a general repudiation 
of theology and the substitution of an undogmatic 
religion in place of Homan Catholicism. To this 
end Voltaire applied the weapons of his canHti<i 
satire, and the Encyclopa'dists added tlie weight 
of their accnTnulate<r kiiowlc<lge. Indeed, Diderot 
(t 1784) and his school represent a further stage in 
the downward transition from Deism towards 
Materialism. With him even that residue of 
natural religion which Voltaire would have rotainotl 
became a mere superlluity, resting on no secure 
foundation <d reason, and therefore destined to 
disappear before the advance of inl-ellectiial en- 
lightenment. See art. EiNCVCLor^:i)iSTS. 

This tendency to a hare MaUirialism was to 
some extent checked by the inlluence of Rousseau 
(tl778), who was at unco the product and the 
champion of a react ion against tho stitlhess and 
coldness of a cramped Rationalism. In tho fact 
tliat ho thus represented tlio protest of common 
sense against the hare negations of Materialism is 
to ho found the explanation of his wide popularity. 
But the enectwhi(!h he produced must not be over- 
estimated. Whatever may have been tho result 
of his [jolitical speculations in hastening the crisis 
of tho Revolution, his influence upon religious 
thougiit was not more than evanescent. Though 
his genius galvanized for a time into fresh activity 
some of those ideas which liad been the stock-in- 
trade of the Dcisthi writers, he could not restore 
to thorn the real vigour of life. Deism had had 
its day. The intellectual opposition to the super- 
natural clement in Christianity was about to 
aasiime another form. A new criticism and a new 
aiKiIogetic were destined to arise, constructed upon 
lines determined by the now metaphysical theories 
of Kant. 

5. Permanent results. - Controversies upon which 
the att<3iition of thinking men has been focused 
can neither pass away without leaving some 
definite mark on subsequent theology, nor he 
appraised at tlieir proper value unless the character 
and extent of their permanent results ho taken 
into account. It will therefore be necessary to 
ask what lasting contribution was made by Deism 
to English theological thought. It is almost a 
matter of surprise to find on examination how 
comjiaratively scanty is the residuum which has 
stood the test of time. But somethiiig no <Iouht 
has survived. To some extent tlie Deists were 
successfiil in establishing their princi])le of the 
appeal to human reason, even wliile in their <»uii 
application of it they showed little skill or power 
of discrimination. It is noteworthy that they 
called in, as arbiter of tho dispute, the common 
sense of the ordinary man, and, as witness, (lie 
trained skill of tho cxpci I . Obviously, the. critical 
questions which were raised could not he settled 
without thorough investigation by men wlio had 
devoted years of study to tlu^ data 01 these prohlem.s. 
A new class of Bible students arose who professed 
to approach their tasks with minds entirely un- 
biased by any dogmatic considerations, AVhether 


they were as free from prejudice as they them- 
selves snppo.sod, i.s ojieii to question. At !niy rale, 
the Deists gave an impulse to llihlical ciiliciMn, 
the licMcfit of which still makes itself fell. 1 1 
has not forgotten that the saiin^ methods of 

.McimitilK? impiiry niiiht he a|>plied to samcil .-is 
to profane history. What lias now become a 
coiiiiiion place of theology was first insistinl upon 
by the Iieists. That they should have led tho 
way in this direction is so much to tlieir credit. 

Again, the aopeal to the common senso of those 
who make no claim to any profes.sional knowledge 
of theology has remained markedly cliara<!teristic 
of Fhigliah religion. The ndigious puhlie, as it is 
called, is disiiiclmetl to divest itself ofrcsponsibility 
by seeking shelter behind tlio pronouiiccnients of 
authority. Conscious of inability itself to under- 
take in detail the proce.s.scs of c.riticism, it insist s 
on .seeing the results openly di.sphiyeil. The dch;il e 
between tho tdianipions of tradition and of innova- 
tion is not carried on behind closed doors, l>ut in 
open court. Tho public d(‘,siro to follow the 
argument and form for them, selves an intelligent 
estimate of the issue. I’lii.s feature also of our 
religious life is in groat mea.sure tho outcome of 
the Deistic movement. 

The Doistic controversy left no more iiiinorfjint 
legacy behind it tlian tlio apologetic inetiio(l of Bp. 
Butler (t 1752). 'Y\m Ayutloffy may always 

he read with profit, hut its trim greatness cannot 
bo rightly appreciated unless the argument bo 
vicwcil in its proper setting as an answer to the 
Dei.stic attack on (Jliristianity. What cjills for 
remark is Butler’s careful and guarilcd exposition 
of the principles of religious ovideiicc in opposition 
to the exaggerated insislcnco by the Deists on 
certain aspects of the truth and their conespond- 
ing neglect of other equally important considera- 
tions. It is rno.st intftrc.sting to observe how free 
ho is from any urnluo bias against ids opponent.^’ 
point of view, now far ho is ready to go with them, 
and how .sincerely, unhesitatingly, and fcarles-sly 
he recognizes Mio validity of their appeal to reason, 
while hnishing asides their iinitentious claim to ho 
tho only ‘ Frco-thiiikers.’ It is just hecjuise he is 
tlniH frank in his acknowledgment of tho ultimate 
authority of human reason tliat ho is able to insist 
with oll'ect on the limitations imposed by ignoraiico, 
inseparahlo from our finite condition, lie did an 
incstimablo service to religion when he exju»scd 
witli relentless logic the ahsimlity of the. claim 
that all things in revelation shoubl he made trans- 
parently intelligible to the human mind. It wa.s 
another service of scarcely less value when he made 
men realize that revelation consist ed v.r himothesi 
of a Rchemo compo.setl of a large number or inter- 
related parts, not one of wbic.h can he legitimately 
criticized except in its full context. 4’lie.so were 
i)reci.so]y the con.siderations wliicli the Dcist.s over- 
looked. If they have now become the trnism.s of 
theology, it is hecau.so Butler first cxpoimde<l them 
as tho neces.sary corrective to the < rmie ^lleculatiollH 
of Deism. See, further, art. Butlkj}, 

An allied but distingnishahle rea<*tion again.st 
the temper of .Deism reveals itself in the idealistic 
philosojdiy of Bp. Berkeley (i ITo.*;), who, like, his 
contemporary Butler, was moved to indignation at 
the unintelligent superficiality of the pixjvalcnt 
unhelicf. To him it appear(*<l that tho decay of 
fait.li wa.s in the main duo to the general accejdance 
of a faulty melaphysic, inheritcsl from Locke. 
Tlie Christian vcntio.s were rejected on tlio jilea 
that they did not approve thomselvcs to tho 
philosophic intellect. But the philosophers were 
themselves rcsponsihlo for creating unnecessary 
intellectual dilliculties. It was they who Inul 
raised the dust, through Avhich, as they com- 
plained, they could not see. Berkeley directed Ids 
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crLticiftin aj^ainst Du; half-developed Materialism 
'Which was the orthodox iiictai)liysic of the day. 
His rejection of Locke’s conception of the real 
existence of extended matter Avas a<*.couiited 
paradoxical, and on that account chiefly attracted 
attention hotli faxouiahJe and unfavourahle. Jhit 
it is sonietinies foi<:otten that this inimaterialisin 
of Berkeley was only part of his system. It was 
the fotindation on which he built. It led on to his 
conception of the world as the perpetual manifesta- 
tion of the spiritual presence of (iod. Thus he 
delivered a powerful protest aj^ainst the view that 
the evidence for the existence of (1ml can be 
disclosed only throii<^h a long and intricate process 
of inference. In opposition tt) the cominoiiiy 
accepted cold inechanical outlook on the universe, 
he preached the doctrine of a continuous communi- 
cation between tbo Divine and the human spirit 
through the medium of sensible experience. To 
him the material world was the language of (lod 
addressed to the spiritual ear, and charged with an 
infinite significance for those who would address 
themselves to the task of its interjiretation. Tt 
was too liigh a (concept ion t.o commend itself to the 
temper of the 18th century. Nevertheless, the 
impulse tow’ards/i religious idealism which llerkehiy 
initiated has not been altogether without effect. 
His tcacliiiig, which originated in opposition to 
Deism, has remained to this day part of our 
theological heritage. Sec, further, art. llEKKELEY. 

The njligious protest against Deism which found 
expression in the writings of Butler and Bcrkidey 
was carried further by Law and Wesley, hut with 
a characteristic difl'ercnce. The two bishops luul 
met the Deists on the field of intellectual reason- 
ing. This was not the method which commended 
itself to the iudginent of the mystic and of the 
revivalist. They appealed from the intellect to 
th(} verdict of the religious consciousness. Perhaps 
the statement should he made with some qualifica- 
tion with respect to J^aw, since in the treatise 
which he cornpostul against Tindal his mysticism 
d<jes not yet appear. 

In ihc C’cIav 0 / Jicason (1731), Law appoalod without acniple 
to the loK’i<! of intellect ; moreover, ho posaesflod tho power of 
nmrahalling; his arguments with Hkill an<l clothing them in apt 
language. Hefore the Inticmtabla niystury of tho Infiiiito he 
prostrated himself In ailent submission, and with a feeling of 
profound reverence yielded a willing obedience to tho nieasage 
of revelation. It is strange to And Law at this time referring 
to miracles as the proof of revelation. A little later he discovered 
a method of statement more congenial to his natural Uainpera- 
mont. In the place of controversial argument he suhstituted 
the positive afHrnmtions of the mystic’s experience. In opposi- 
tion to 'Tindal he had taken a low view of tho ranffo of human 
reason, anfl this jiosition he consistently maintained, but in tho 
writings of the mystk^ ho found it stated that man possessed 
a faculty of spiritual intuition incomparably more etflcaclous 
than reason in the attainment of Divine wisdom. In Christian 
mysticism, Law discovered a system which afforded satisfac- 
tion to his religious instincts ; and he strove to influence others 
in the same direotloii, by means of writings which are a strange 
compound of deep spiritual insight and fanciful imaginations. 
But in the 18th cent, tho message of the mystic was vox clamanlU 
in deitfrto. The seed fell on barren ground, where it had no 
opportunity of germinating. 

Law founded no school of Enj^lish mysticism. 
Though there were many who, like himself, recoiled 
from tho irreligiousness of Deism, there were few 
ready to follow whither ho led the way. ITo was 
before his time, and has perhaps more disciples at 
the present day than he had in his own lifetime. 

The same recoil from Dcdsni, hut under yet an- 
other aspect, is illustrated by tho life and work of 
John Wesley (t 1791). Bromundljr influenced by 
Law’s example and ethical teaching, he diflerod 
widely from him in temperament, and was alike 
ignorant and impatient of tho mystical tendencies 
which the older man rcsigntMl himself. Em- 
phatically a man of action, he gave expression to 
the protest of the practical religious consciousness 
against tho religious impotence of nationalism. 
It muttered little whether the Kationalism was of 


the ty']>e preached hy Tillotsoii or of that preached 
by Tindal. In cither case it had proved miserably 
iueffft(itive in stemming the tide of infidelity and 
iiii morality. Wesley came forward at the precisti 
moment wlien there Avas a wide-spread and des])air- 
ing eonseioiisuess of tlio utter sterility of mere 
argument al»out religion. Boldly discarding the 
<lis<jredited appeal to the intollect, he addressed 
himself to the ineradicable religious instincts of 
mankind, their sense of sin, their longing for 
forgiveness, the hopeless unrest of the soul to 
which no vision of God has come. In pressing 
home his a])peal he touched tho hearts of multitudes 
by means of those very Christian doctrines which 
the Deists had found too irrational for acceptance, 
and had made the butt of their shallow satire. 
The fall of man, the fact and the malignant 
influence of original sin, the otter of redemption, 
tho mystery of tho Atonement-- these were the 
topics hunclled by the prcaclu^r round whom the 
crowds gathered in their thousands. There could 
not have l)een a more complete repudiation of tho 
whole temper of which Deism was the expression. 
The stale arguments were allowed to drop into 
oblivion. Tht^re was a return to older methods of 
less intellectual pretensions. The proof of religion 
Avna soiiglit no longer in the appeal to natural 
reason, but in tho letter of Scripture and in the 
experience of daily life. 

Thus the rise of Wesleyaiiism coincided with 
the extinction of Deism. Not that Deism dis- 
appeared because the problems which it had raised 
had received liiial and conclusive answers. On tho 
contrary, many of those problems involve mysteries 
which, it is probable, will always remain inacrnt- 
ahle to the iinito mind. It is no dis(!redit t/O the 
apologists of tho 18tli cent, that in such eases they 
had no solution to offer. They had done all that 
could ho expected of thorn. They had shown the 
alternative creed of the Deist to he w(ughled with 
difliculties as great as those which he hop(^d to 
escape by his rejection of Christianity, ^riuiy had 
pointed to a W’ay of reconciliation hotAvocn the 
rights of reason and tho claims of faith. It was 
not until this work liad been accom])lishcd that 
tho Evangelical Revival could exhibit tho nn- 
diminisluuT spiritual energy latent in authoritative 
and traditiomal religion. Then began another 
stage of religions history, a period even more 
distracted with controversy than that which we 
liavo l)ccn passing in review. But Iho struggle 
was over new issues. Deism was forgotten. 

II. PuihOSOPiiiCAL.—i. View of God’s relation 
to the material and the moral world.— The ivord 
‘ Deism,’ besides serving as the designation of an 
historical religious movement, has been commonly 
used to describe a particular view of God’s nature 
and of the dependence of the world upon Him. 
BetAvecn the two uses of tho word a connexion 
exists, of wliich some notice will prestmtly he 
taken, but it would he a mistake to suppose that 
philosophic. Deism was necessarily the accepted 
creed of the Deists of the istli century. Indeed, 
some who boro the name would at tho present day 
1)0 called Theists. But tho distinction noAv made 
between Deism and Tlicism did not then exist. 
The two expressions were used indiscriminately. 
It is only in later times, since tho study of the 
philosophy of religion has been prosecuted with 
greater attention, that to the word ‘ Deism ’ has 
been attached a more defined and exact connolation. 
We proceed to ask. What is the meaning conveyed 
by tne word in this later and more abstract sense ? 

The great question concerning the relation of 
God to the world has received a vast number of 
different answers. To classify into distinct groups 
the various solutions proposed is no easy matter. 
It is difficult to draw lines of division, when the 
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Kradationn are almost iiiii)erceptiblo, though at the 
two oxtreiuLties nieia})tirs of the same series may 
stand in conspicuous opposition to one another. 
But, since some form of classiiication is necessary, 
it has been found convenient to separate views as 
to the being of God into two divisions, according 
as they approximate to rantheism on the one hand 
or to Deism on the other. With the second only 
are wo here concerned, lict it be borne in mind 
that our subject of study is not a dehnite school of 
thought sharply outlined and admitting historical 
treatment. It is rather a vague iiicTiiiation or 
bent of mind, which in varying degrees is con- 
tinuously present in human thought, and occasion- 
ally, coming prominently to the. front, liecointis 
tile dominant factor in religious and pliilosophic 
systems. 

Deism approaches the ultimate problem of the 
universe with a self-satislied conliacnce [)ainfully 
out of proportion to the dilliculty of the task of 
lindiiig a solution. With little sense of reverence 
for the mystery that lies liehind all outward 
appearances, it accepts an answer sngj^ested by 
anthropomorphic analogies, and frametl in acconf- 
nneo with uncritical prepossessions. Common 
sense admits no obstinate questionings as to the 
independent existence of the external world, nor 
does it care to inquire too curiously what may be 
the real character of human freedom. It re,sts 
content witli the coniinou assumptions of daily life. 
The Deist, adopting these assumptions as Ids 
starting-point, liiids comparatively little dilliculty 
in constructing his theory of God and the world, 
Ho is ready to acknowdiMige a Creator. In onler 
to account for the existence of the material worl<i, 
it is necessary to assume tlie existence of a First 
Cause, at whoso command creation took ett'ect and 
the cosmos entered on its life. But the Deist’s 
conception of creation is essentially restricted. 
The fabric of the universe is su])j)08ed to staml to 
God in the relation which the instrument hears 
to its maker. Tlic heaveus are the work of His 
hands, just as the watch is tfie work of the >vatch- 
maker. As tlie craftsman determines the cliarac- 
teristic proper! ies of Ids machine, the correlation 
of its parts, their positions and their functions, so 
is God conceived to have dealt n ith the world. He 
brought it into being and ordained its laws. He 
imparted to it once fur all tlm energy which serves 
as the driving power of the stupendous meclianism. 
The 1 )eist recognizes in God the ultimate source of 
matter and motion, and, consistently with this 
concei)tioii, admits the possibility of oceasioiia .1 
interferences on the part of tlie Deity. But, though 
the possibility of such interference is granted, the 
probability is called in question. It seems more 
in accordance with the principles of Deism tliat 
Nature should he left to w^ork itself out in obedience 
to laws originally given. Any suggestion of a 
deviation from the established order is resented, 
as though to admit it wore to bo wanting in due 
respect for the inviolable majesty of God’s iin- 
changeableness and the original perfection of His 
work. A perfect machine, it is supposed, would 
not require from time to time to bo aujusted by its 
maker ; nor would the Unchangeable introduce any 
later corrections into a creation which from tlm 
first reflected His oraniseieiice and omnipotence. 

Similarly based on anthropomorphic analogies, 
and subject in consequence to similar defects, is 
the Dei Stic com^eption of the relation of God to 
the moral world. He is the supreme Governor, 
the author of moral as of jihysical law, but as 
remote in the one region as in the other from the 
particular cases cxhihiting the working of His laws. 
il(i is thought of as filling the part of legislator 
and judge to the universe of mural beings ; and 
those analogies, derived fro»n the organization of 


human society, arc treated as though tliey were 
entirely adequate not only to illustrate, but even 
to explain, His supremo authority. The imual 
law is assumed to he sutticieiitly well known by all 
for the practical ]mrposes of life, trains and 
pleasure's, present and future, are attached res])ect- 
ively U) its infringement and its observance. 
Men are aiiloinatieally punished and rewarded, in 
strict accordance with their deserts. In tlic moral 
as in the physical world there is neither need nor 
room for the special interposition of tlie supremo 
Governor. 

Wliabover shortcomings such a view of tlio 
nature of God may have., — and they are both obvious 
and important, — yet in .some respects it tallies with 
tho promptings of tho religious instincts of men. 
It is opposed to Materialism, avoiding the desperate 
necessity of ascribing to matter an iiulcpendcnt 
eternal existence of its own. Nor is God reduced, 
as in Pantheism, to a mere abstraction, an im- 
personal substratum of the universe. He is a real 
person, standing over against the world and man. 
Human personality also is preserved. Man retains 
his freedom, and justice is done to his responsibility. 
As ho sows so shall ho reap, according to laws that 
admit of no ox(ieption. Olwiously in these ideas 
there is much that is true, and the truth is of that 
positive kind to which appeal must he inadfi in 
practical exhortation ami tho enforcciiient of 
ethical teaching. But with tho truth i.s mingled 
mucli error. 'rii <3 eonsefiuent we/ikness(;H of Dei.siii 
are both theoretical and practical. 

2. Defects in conceptions of Creation and Finite 
Existence. — Deism lalH)nrs under the disatl vanln go 
of being a dualist ie. explanation of tho world. Not 
indeed that it is explicitly so. Tho charge won hi 
be repudiated. But tho rc2)udiation means no 
more than that tho Deist is unconscious of the 
fact, liaving been content to leave unexamiiRMl 
many of tlie conceptions with which lie deals. 
Notably is this the case with tho idea of Creation. 
Tho God of the Deist is, in f.aet, a ileniiiirge who 
has shapcil into a cosmos a matter essentially alien 
from Himself. And, though the Deist rei>lies that, 
according to his teaching, matter is not shaped 
by Goil but called into being by His creative word, 
the answer is unsatisfactory. For tliis creation 
of ail alien matter out of nothing presc^nts, on 
examination, insuncrable difficulties. There is 
nothing to bridge tno gap between the Creator and 
His creation. Nor is any attempt made l-o hnd in 
the nature of God any motive towards the act of 
creation. Kecourse is had to the conception of an 
entirely arbitrary ami inexplicable act of i>ower. 

Equally lacking in ilcpth is tho Deist’s view of 
tho problem of Unite existence. From his stand- 
point the words ‘ in God we live, and move, ami have 
our being’ are destitute of any real signilicance. 
For to all intents and purposes lie conceives of I he 
world as existing indoi)eiidcntly of the Deity. 'ITie 
casenl.ial dualism of flui coiieeptioii is disguised, 
not removed, liy laying strc.ss on the origination 
of one form of existence from the other. Wliatcvor 
may have been the relation of tho two at the 
moment of cn;ation, the Unite, as it now is, pos- 
sesses a substantial indepeiulence of tho Jnlinite. 
Tho apparent sinijdicity of the view is gaineil liy 
the abandonment of any attempt to reach the 
conception of an underlying unity. 

A furtlun* weakness of Deism is iliscloscd as soon 
a.s the relation of the moral law to the will of God 
bcKiomes the subject of discu.ssion. For it is pre- 
cisely here lliat those analogies with earthly rulers 
on wliich the Deist relics break down and fail the 
inquirer at the most critical point of h»s investiga- 
tion. For, if tlic anah>gy of icgislation ho presseii, 
then it will appear as though the moral law were 
determined arbitrarily according to the Divine 
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will and j)loa8iiro. Its noccHsity or iiievitableiiess 
BeeiniDKly disappeaiH. On Ohj other hand, if the 
ludicial function of tlie Sni)rejne Governor Iw put 
Hi the forefront, and the moral law bo rcj^'ardcd as 
oxiMtinj,' ill the reason of things, and rc<iuiring 
only to bo enforced by the Divine power, then it 
would seem as though the freedom of God’s action 
were limited by a rule superior to Himself. From 
this dilemma the priniuples of Deism otter no way 
of escape. If the externality of God in relation to 
the world, physical or moral, bo assumed, then in 
some way or other limitations and restrictions are 
jtlaced upon the Divine nature. In the one case, 
(jlod is ltdt confronted by an inde|>endent material 
Avorld ; in the other case, by an independent law 
of riglit and wrong. And the very essence of 
Deism lies in its assumption of God’s externality. 

Tlieoietic unsoundness is attended with j)ractical 
(leliciencies. Deism has not been without injurious 
ellcct oil those W'ho have adopted it as their creed. 
If it he admitted that mail’s highest spiritual life 
is attained in proi>ortion as he rises to communion 
with God, then it must be confessed that Deism 
can never curry the soul up into this region. The 
apjiearances of the world, liowever intricate in 
design and prodigal of beauty, convey to the heart 
no messHgo sigiiilicaut of the indwelling presence 
of (»od. Tlie most tliat the Deist may legitimately 
do is to follow back a maiiy-linked eliain of infer- 
eiico to a point in the far past when God, at the 
moment of creation, was in contact wdtli llis world. 
Ill a universe, so conceived, man feels himself left 
to Ids own resources. A cold tribute of perfunctory 
worship is all that he is likely to otter to a God 
whose arm is never stretched out in answ^cr to 
jirayer, whose oar is never open to the supi»lieation 
of the penitent. Man learns to think that his wel- 
fare depends oid irely uimn the accuracy of his know- 
ledge of those general laws by whic.h the course of 
the world is determined, and upon his skill in 
adai»ting himself to them. There is stimulated in 
him a spirit of self-suflicieiicy and self-assertion as 
tow'anls God, and a certain hardness and lack of 
synii»athy towards his fclloiv-men. 

Deist ic premisses do not positively exclude the 
pcjssibility of revelation, hut create a strong pre- 
judice against it. For revelation is a sjjceies of 
miracle, and oi)hii to all the objections wliich, in 
the miiul of the Deist, bear against the miraculous. 
It is an interference wdth the regular course of the 
world. In some forms of Deism the idea of a 
Divine inlerposition is ac<;e.pted without hesitation 
or sense of incongruity. Hut further consideration 
is likely to suggest the thought that the need for 
interference with the Avoihl is <lue to some original 
w eakness of coii.-'t ruction ; and the Deist, in his 
anxiety to uj»hold the cre<lit of the First Cause, is 
Ie<l to ileny lir.st the need for, and then the fact of, 
jcvelalion. 

Deism is a <!nri(msly unstable system of belief. 
It could hanlly he otherwise, conshlering that the 
premisses from which it sets out are wanting 
in consistency and in definiteness. Beginning by 
H.'^sumiiig tlie iirupuilified correctness of a few of 
tlio truths wdiich appeal to the religions instinct, 
it rc/tches at length a position in ilagrant contra- 
dii tion to fundainenUil religious iSjliefs. The 
utility of jirayer and the possibility of communica- 
tion between God and man are ideas which have 
always found a home in the unsophisticated 
religious consciousness ; yet these are the ideas 
whi(!h Deism finally dis<^ovors to be incompatible 
with its teaching almnt the Divine nature. And, 
wlu'u thi‘Ht* ideas have been repudiated, there 
follows the gradual emnoaebmeiit of an irreligious 
teinjK.n', and the elimination from life of the 
ejlectivo ]>ower of religion. Though noinirially 
heliel in tJod lie retaliieil, it becomes wholly iu- 


ojperative — the furniture of the mind rather than 
the inspiration of the heart. 

3. Examples of Deistic systems. ---Deism in the 
sense whicn we are now iiivestigatiug we have 
defined to be a tendency of thought. It is a 
tendency wliich for the most part has been counter- 
acted by stronger forces. But occasional examnlos 
in the history of religion and philosophy prove tliat 
it is capable of gaining the ascendancy. Apart 
from the influence of revelation, the drift of ethnic 
religious has been in the direction of Polytheism 
and I'aii theism rather tliaii tow^ards the opjiosito 
extreme of Deism. For men are swayed more 
easily by their emotions than l»y their reason, and 
to the feelings the colder system of Deism is less 
attractive than these other forms of error. TJio 
most conspicuous example of a religion in which 
Deistic forms of thought are paramount is Con- 
fucianism, which exhibits a charactcrLstic comhiiia- 
tiou of qualities and defects. In particular, there 
is a decorous recogiiitioii of heaven as tlie source 
from which man derives his nature, although, for the 
attainment of virtue, little importance is attached 
to the communication between God and man. Its 
ideal includes the observance of an exacting moral 
code, hut docs not rise above this level. Sin as an 
ottbnee against God, and virtue as trustful depend- 
ence on llis help, are conceptions that find no place 
in a system which is almost pure Deism. 

Stoicism is another, but less complete, illustra- 
tion of the working of the same tendency. Tlie 
iusistcnco on the law of nature, and on the universal 
order extending through the world, is a thoroughly 
* Deistic ’ idea. 80 also, in several respei ts, are the 
ethical notions of the Stoics, tlieir emphasis on the 
power of the will, and their doctrine, of man’K self- 
sullicieiicy. These indeed are points on w hich they 
set precedents followed in later times. For tho 
18th cent. Deists, familiari/,ed through a classical 
education with tho writings of the ancient Stoics, 
drew much of their inspiration from this source. 
On the other hand, Stoicism contained ideas irre- 
concilable with pure Deism. Its Paiitliei.sm, though 
far from lieiiig eonsistently developed to its logical 
issues, is sullicient to ditt'ereiitiate it from any 
system in wiiicli God is assumed to be jiersonally 
distinct from the world. In ethics, its rejection 
of all utilitarian cousideratioiis is oimoscd to tho 
characteri.stic temjier of Deism. Tlnis, though 
there is a genetic relationship between Stoicism 
and English Deism, tho ollspring dittered in some 
essential features from tho parent. 

Its marked preference for the Deistic explanation 
of the universe accounts in large measure alike for 
tlie strength and the weakness of Muhammadanism. 
No one wdll deny that the ett’ect of the teaching of 
Islam is to [iroduce in its adherents a very real and 
tieep reverence for God, the all-j)owerful Creator 
and Kuler of the world. At tho same time the 
op2>reshivo sense of a great and uiibridged gulf 
between God and man chocks and thwarts tlie 
natural action of man’s religious instincts. . Great 
as is the rcgnlaiity with wdiich tho prescribed 
forms of devotion are observed, tlie worshipper 
adores an infinitely distant God. The specifically 
Christian conception of freedom of access to the 
Divine throne is conspicuously absent. When 
petitions for particular benefits are ottered up, 
they are addressed (at any rate in many pa^'ts of 
the Muhammadan world) to inferior ^powers 
rather than to God. Tliia degradation of prayer 
is reinarkahle evidence of the obstacle which Deism 
opposes to the exercise of man’s highest spiritual 
function, communion with his Maker. 

After all, the classical example of the Deistic 
tendency is to be found in the IStli cent. Deists; 
and herein lies the justification for attaching to 
tiie some word on historical and an abstract sense. 
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In the writings of Toland, ColUns, Tiinlal, and 
other historical Deists is contained the exposi- 
tion of precisely those ideas which eomhinc. to 
make up Deism in the abstract. Not, indeed, 
that in any single one of these writers is Deism 
logiiially rounded oil' and cletired from all incon- 
sisteinries. Men sehlom press their principles to 
tlic uttermost ; nor were the Deists, with their lack 
of jdiilosophical acumen, likely to bo exceptions to 
the rule. Side by side with arguments which in 
ellect exclude Gotl’s direct action on the world, they 
placed statements of belief which the most exacting 
Theist would find irreproachable. Gradually the 
logi<*- of events disclosed the true implications of 
their principles, with the result that Deism was 
either rcijnidiated in favour of a return to historic 
Christianity, or exchanged for avowed infidelity. 
See, further, art. Theism. 

Litkraturk.— A bbey-Overton, Tht Eng. Church in the IStti 
Cent. (1878); Caldecott, Philoe. of Religion (1901); Carrau, 
La Philosophic religi-eme en Angleterre (1888); Farrar, Crit. 
Hist, of Free Thought R. Flint, Anti-Theisiic Theories 

(1879), p. 441 fl., also Philos, of Ilist. in t'rance and (jlerinany 
(1874), and art. ‘Hciam,* In EJir^^; Hore, The Church in 
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DELHI. — Tlie name applied specially to the 
modern city of Sliahjahunalmd on the right hank 
of the J unina (lai. 28 ' 38' 58" N. ; long. 77“ lb' 30" K. ), 
and generally to a collection of ruined cities, 
(!ovcriiig an area of about 45 sq. miles, in the 
neigh hourhood. (dassifying those cities from N, to 
S., w'e have (1) Firozahad of Kiroz Shah Tughlaq 
(<?. A.D. 1300), adjoining modern Delhi on the 
south ; (2) Indranat or Indraprastlia, associated 
with the earliest legends of the Aryan occupation 
of the Jumna valley, the foundation of which by 
Yudliisthira and his brothers, the five PaiidavaH, 
is reconled in the Maliabhurata ; the site was 
reocciijded by Hnmayun and Slier Shah (c. 1540) ; 
(3) Sill, fortitied by Ala-ud-din (c. 1300) ; (4) 
Jahaiipanah, the spac.e lietw'een old Delhi and 
Siri, which was grailually oecujncd and ulti- 
mately connected with the cities N. and S. of 
it (c. 1330) ; (5) Old Delhi, or the Fort of Kae 
rithoni, the original Dellii of the Pathan invaders 
in the 12th century; (6) Tiighlaqahful, built by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq (c. 1320). Modern Delhi, 
or Sliahjahanabrid, named after the Fhiipcror 
Sh«ahjahan (1628-58), may be said to date from 
about 1650, tlio famous palace being first erected 
(1638-48), and forming the nucleus of the new 
city. The cities thus enumerated contain a vast 
variety of architectural remains, some of the 
greatest interest and beauty. Here it is possible 
to name only a few of those most closely conneeUMl 
with the religious beliefs of the HueeeH.sive occu- 
pants of this historic site. 

Til the first place, Delhi contains two of the 
famous inscrikul pillars of the Emperor Asoku 
(j.v.), erected about 250 n.i^. 'IMie inscriptions 
contain the code of moral and religions precepts 
promulgated by this great ruler. These pillars, 
one ol w'hich .stamls on the hisloHc. ridge, the 
otlier in the ruinetl <‘ity of Firo/ah/ul, were re- 
moved to Delhi in A.U. 1356 by Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
the funner from Meerut in the United Provinces, 


the other from Topni in the Umballa lU.sliict »>[ 
the Panifib. The pillar on the riJgc wa.s iimdi 
injured oy an explosion early in the ISlh cent. ; 
that at Firozilbad i.s in an excellent state of pnr.si'i 
vation, and is the most interesting of all the 
Asoka jiillars, ina.smuch os it is the only one on 
which the invaluable Seventh Edict i.s in.scribed. 
Another interesting Hindu relic is the iron pillar 
wdiich stands near the Kutab Minar in (.)ld JJellii. 
It was erected by a eerlaiii Kiija (Jhandra, and 
may be dated apiiroximately A.D. 400. It is a 
marvellous example of the skill attuineil by tlie 
Hindu metallurgists of the tiiin?. (’lose by, the 
mo.sque of t^uth-iid-din was relmilt out of the 
materials of one or more Jain U'lnplcs. One 
cloister, with rows of finely caivi'd pillars, remains 
in good preservation. 'I'lie innermost ctmi t of this 
mosque, with its corridors and west end, was hnilt 
in A.D. 1101, and the screen of arches, the glory of 
the Imildiiig, was erected six ycais later. The 
sjdendid tower, the t^utb or Kutab Minar, named 
after its founder, was eomjJetcd by Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh (1211-36), who also extemlcd the great 
mos<|ue. Much controversy has arisen regarding 
the pur|>08e for which this tower was erect t;ii. 
Fer^usaon (p. 506) denies that it has any con- 
nexion with the great mosque at the sonlh-cast 
corner of w'hich it stands. Aeeonling to him, 

*it wail nnt (loNi^^tiL'd ur a place from wJiich the naiedilin Mhoiild 
call the pruyuru, thouj^h its lower n.'illery hi.'iy have been 
used for that purpose also, Imt uh a tower of \ ii |or\ ,— a Jaya 
Stainbha, in fac.t,~au emblem of compu st, the llluduH 

(X>uld only too easily understand ami appreciate.’ This view 
ap)H‘ars to be miHlJiketi. 

(Junninghaiu (Arc/iwofogiral Iirpnrls, iv. p. ix) 
show's that it is distinctly called a or 

iiitia^^iirs tow'er, by the Syrian geographer Ahiillida 
(A.D. 1273-134.5), and ho cites hcveral examples of 
early mosques which have but one minar eai'li. 
The inseripl-ions also prove that this was the pur- 
jiose of its erection. 

The lovely Alai Darwaza, or gate of Ala, was 
built by Ala-ud-din Khilji (FJIlo- 1315). (Mo.se by 
is the beautiful tomb of Sliams-iid-din. 

‘Thouifh small,' wrile.s l-VruuNSon, ‘it is one of tlie rlrluHt 
e.vaiiii»leM of Hindu jirL applied to Mabomediui piirpi>.se.s that 
<>M Delhi afforfl.M, and i.s evtiemcly h»'anliful, Ifi'iii^h the 
builders Htill di.spltiy arerlain inapt.m'Hs in lining Ihr d» tfiil.s to 
their new purpo.se.s. . . . Itmdditiini to the hninly of iLmletails, 
It is interestinjf ns lieing the oldest tomh known to exist in 
India. He [.ShamH-ud-dmJ died A.i>. 128().’ 

Among the other interesting and beautiful 
mosques, of which Delhi possc.sses such a large 
iiumWr, the following may bo meiilioned ; the 
Kahi or Kalah Masjid, built in Firo/abad ubmit 
A.D. 1380, is interesting as an examjJc of the early 
BO'<*alled Patlian stylo, 'riie facade of the iimsque 
of Slier Shah in the Puran.a Q,ila is, .says Kanshawe 
(p. 228), ‘quite the most .striking hit of coloured 
decoration at Delhi, and lias been .sat isfm torily 
restored. . . . The interior is extremely lin(‘, the 
pattern in the pendeiitive.s ludow (he ilmne being 
vi!ry oHeetivc.’ ‘'I’he Jaini Mn.sjid, or catheilial 
mo.s({UC of Shahjahan, built in i6JS-50, is,’ .says 
Ferguason (p. 600), ‘not unlike, in plan, the Moli 
Ma.sjid of Agra (g.v.)» though built on ji miieh 
larger scale, an<l adorned W'ith (wo mdde niiminds, 
which are wanting in the Agra example; while, 
from the somewhat eaprieioiis admi.xture of red 
sandstone with white inarhle, it is far from jiosscss- 
iiig the .same elegance and purity of ed’ei t. It is, 
liow'cver, one of the few’ mos(|iios, either in India or 
cdsow'liere, t hat are dcsigruMl to ])roduee a pleasing 
ellect externally.’ Tlii.s great mosmio, built close 
to the jialace, seems (o h.avo reuilcieif it nnnceessary 
to erect a juivale court chapel within its walls. 
When a Moti Masjid was added by Auraug/lb, the 
building was small, and, though ]»retty, quitii un- 
worl.hy of the place, and illustrates the ra])id 
decadence of Muhammadan ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture after the time of Shahjahan. 
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T)olhi is emially rich iu the iiiimhcr and variety 
of its sepiilcnres. Iliiinayhn, the second Mughal 
Kniperor, lies in a stately tomb. ‘ In more beauty,* 
says Fansliawe (p. iiHO), ‘ it cannot, of course, com- 
pare with the Taj at Agra, but tliere is an efiect 
of strength about it whicli becomes the last resting- 
nlaco of a Moghul warrior whose life was marked 
ny many struggles and vicissitudes ; and most 
people, will probably nrefer its greater simplicity 
to cither the son’s [Akbar’s] tomb at Sikandra, 
near Agra, or the gniTidson’s [.Tahsingir’s] tomb at 
Sliadara, near Lahore.’ The (/firffdh^ or shrine, of 
Shaikh JSizam-ud-din Auliya and the other Chlshli 
sliriiie.s at Ajmir, the Kutab and Pakpattan, are 
the places most revereil in all India by Muham- 
madans. His story is fully given by Fanshawe 
(n. 236), who believes that there is no ground for 
the popular legend wliich attributes the origin 
of Tlniggeo to him. He died at Delhi in A.D. 
1324, and the buihlings— the gate of which bears 
the date 137H - are mostly due to the Kniperor 
Firoz Shah Tiighlaq. Hound the resting-place of 
the saint are many beantifnl and interesting monu- 
ments. That of Jahanara B(^gam, the faithful 
daughter of the Emperor Shahjahaii, bears the 
touching epitaph: *J^et green grass only conceal 
my grave ; grass is the best covering of the grave 
of the meek.’ (dose by is the tomb of the un- 
fortunate Kmixuor Miiliammad Shah, who died in 
1748, in whoso time Delhi was captured and 
sacked by the ruthless Persian, Nadir Shah. If 
not a triumph of design, its beautiful pierced 
marble screens are admirable. Near these are the 
earlier tombs of the poet Amir Khusrft, who died 
in 1324, and of the historian Khondamir — the 
latter not being now identifiable. 

Litrratcrr.— For the history and antiquities o( Delhi, see 
H. C. Fanshawe, Delhi, Pant and Prenent, London, 1002 ; 
J. Fergusson, liiMory of hidian and Eavtem Architecture, 
ed. J. Burgess, London, 19J0, p. 60011. ; A. Cunningham, Arch- 
iTological Survey lieporte, vol. ii. p. 182 ff. ; W. H. Slneman, 
Jhtmbles a7id RecoUeetivm, ed. V. A. Smith, liOndon, IWKl, ii. 
IMOff. ; R. Heber, Nairative of a Journey through the Upper 
Prouinret of India, l.ondori, 1828, ch. xix. ; Ciur Stephen, 
The A rehmihHju arul Monumental Remains of Delhi, 1876; 
A. Harcourt, New Guide to Delhi, 1878. 

W. CllOOKK. 

DELIBERATION. — Deliberation is a complex 
mental state, preceding, and issuing in, choice or 
ilocision. It is a fundamental characteristic of 
icrsoiial con.sciousness, due to the fact that a mind 
uniished with exiierience is generally confronted 
with alternative po.ssibilitie.s. There is in the child 
a long and interesting genetic period before full- 
blown deliberation is born, 'fins early dawning 
stage, before self-consciousncss has arrived, and 
while (lie proct-s.scs of drci.sion arc below the idea- 
tional level, bus been (tailed ‘deliberative sugge.s- 
tion.* While life is still on the organic and 
impulsive level, eo-ordinato sense-.stiiimli confront 
one another, and there is a corresj)onding conflict 
of motor-reaction.s. 

Baldwin, in iiis Mental Develojwient (p. 127), gives a guoti 
example of tiiis lu iinitivti type of doliheratiou. A child of eij^ht 
mouths, und<*r his ohsorvatioti, formed the habit of scraU'hing 
the face of its mother or nurso with its flii|,^cr-nails, until, us a 
result, tlje (dose proximity of any face was a suflicient sugges- 
tion for it to give a violent scratch. To break the habit, the 
child’s father slapped its llii)j:ers each time it scratclied, and 
after a few expeneiuas the habitual reaction was ehecke<l. 
When a face approached the child, it would grow solemn and 
■ juiet, and gaze at the face, liardlj^ moving a muscle; then, 
after a trying period of balam'e, it would eilher suddenly 
scratch or turn away to something which its father provided as 
a counter-iitlraetiori. 

(’lut this organic and mniral stag(* the liigher, 
full-grown type of deliberation evolves. These 
iusUnctivc ami iiniml^ivt! motor processes, with 
thoir (Mn rc'Kponding emot ional tone.s, an^ gradually 
r(‘gisteit‘d in consciousness and fiiriiiHli the basic 
lucinovy -material for real deliberation. The alter- 
natives now ill coiiUicX arc more or less clearly 
envisaged, and iu turn occupy the centre of the 


mental stage, until one alternative dominates 
attention and is selected, though throughout life 
conscious deliberation is only rarely necessary. 
Organized, i.c. habitual, reactions determine a very 
large part of our choices, and, though we often 
delay action Ixicause of inhibitory tetKlencies, such 
delay is not necessarily deliberation. Much of our 
deliberation, again, does not rise to a clear cogni- 
tion of alternative ends. Blurred images, fitful 
feeling.s, disconnected words, or a system of mental 
‘labels,’ often stand for the act of deliberation, 
and we oscillate from one alternative to the other 
without a clear forecast of the grounds at issue, or 
the ends in view. Moreover, we are often relieved 
of the necessity to deliberate by the dynamic char- 
acter of ideas. Many of the acts of a normal 
person are ideo-inotor, that is to say, the idea itself 
IS propulsive enough to sweep directly and un- 
hindered into action. All ideas would thus produce 
action (1) if they were sullicieiitly propulsive, and 
(2) if they did not meet conflicting situations in 
the mind. It is this complex conflict of ideas, of 
rea.soiis, of motives, of practical means, that forces 
deliberation upon us. 

The inhibitory situation which blocks impulsive 
tendencies or id(‘o- motor action, and whicli involvtts 
indecision and deliberation, may be, and often is, 
the marginal, or fringe, consciousness that forms 
the background to the idea iu full focus. Wo 
cannot tell why we do not act upon the idea which 
points us towards any end. We foci an indescrib- 
able restraint tliat cmccks our impulses and holds 
u« from action. As W. Janu^s puts it ; 

‘No matter how Hharp the foregroend-reosonH may be, or 
how imnunently <’1 osl‘ to biirstinjf through the dam and carry- 
ing the motor consequences their own way, the background, 
however dimly felt, w ulwuyg there; and its pn'senco . . . 
serves as an effectivn check upon the irrevocable discharge ’ 
(Princ. of Psychology , u. 

The period of hesitation, balanct^ or deliberation 
may lie indefinitely prolonged; but usually, by 
processes which arc largely sub-conscious, the 
‘reasons’ for one alternative over the (ither, or for 
one possibility over the others, conie into elcarcr 
focus, slay fixed in attention, and plainly dominate; 
and the mind settles into a (decision . 

The moral significance of this inward balance, 
this weighing of alternatives, is obvious. All 
higher ethical behaviour has its rise licre. The 
person wlio deliberates is no longer at the mercy of 
the solicitation of instinct, impulse, or a sudden 
thought; for all these motor tendencies are now 
forced to run the gauntlet of well-organized inhibi- 
tions. Each idea must dominate, if it is to dominatii 
at all, by finding its place in the complex wliole of 
a formed con.sciousness by adjusting itself to the 
ground-swell of a fashioncMl character. 

A genuine moral decision, a self-dctenniried 
action, is arrived at only when tlio iicrmarient core 
of the self has found exinession ; and that is 
onliniirily reached through s(^.ri()us reflexion and 
exhausting inner struggle, which is deliberation in 
its deepest signitieanc.e. 

Liter ATI) RR.—J. M. B.ildwln, Mental DeveloimenL'Scw 
York, 185)5, also Peeling and WUt, do. 1806; H. Hbffdine, 
Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., London, 1892 ; G. Spiller, The 
Mi 7 ul of Man, do. 1002 ; A. Bain, Emotions and Will, do. 
1850 (3ias0); J. Sully, Human Mind, do. 1892; W. James, 
Prmciples of Psychology, Now York, 2 vols., 1891 (21905), also 
Psychology (a briefer courao), do. 189‘2. 

Rufus M. Jones. 

DELICT.— Considerable ditficnlty exists in re- 
gard to the definition of the term ‘ delict ’ in Roman 
law and in systems of modern law founded on the 
Koman. The difliculties are not so great, however, 
as those whic.h attach to the deiinition of ‘ t(>rt,’ 
the term which, on tlie whoh*, corni.sponds to it in 
English law. English lawyers have failed to jno- 
duco a perfectly satisfactory definition of the latter 
term, and it is probable that it regally represents, 
as Markby {Elements of Law, p. 347) says, a false 
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classification. Usage, due to historical accident 
and variety of juriwRction, has excluded from the 
English term cases which in principle fall un<h‘r it. 
The dciiiiiiion of ‘delict’ in General .lurisorudence 
ought to give the essential principle undcilying the 
technicalities of particular legal systems. 

Moyle (Justiniani fnstitutiones, lib. iv. pt. 1, 
note) says : ‘ A delict is usually defined as a viola- 
tion of a ju8 in rem which generates an obliga- 
tion remissible by the private individual who is 
wronged.’ Ho finds fault with this definition, as 
admitting cases whore the party injured is only 
entitled to recover damages. According to Moyle 
(i6.), true delicts possess throe peculiarities; they 
l^ivo rise to independent obligations ; tbey always 
involve dolus or cul 2 Ja ; and the remedies by which 
they are redressed are penal. Sohm {Institutes, Eng. 
tr.'**, 1901, p. 432), on the other hand, includes such 
non-penal actions under actions arising from delicts. 

The almve definition seeks to distinguish ‘ delict,* 
as generating an obligation remissible by the private 
inaividual, from * crime.’ This is to adopt Austin’s 
distinction between civil and criminal injuries ; for 
he holds that the distinction consists in a mere dif- 
ference of procedure, viz. whether the ottbnee is pur- 
sued at tlie discretion of the injured party or at that 
of the State {Lectures on Jurisprudence ®, p. 405). 
Blackstone (iv. 5), followed by Holland {Elements 
of Juris jn'udenee^'^, p. 3*20), regards tbe distinction 
as turning on whether the wrong is one against 
individuals as individuals, or affects the whole 
cominunity as a community. Again, some have 
regarded the very circumstaiuie whether mere re- 
dress is given for loss sufTered, or whether, on the 
other hand, a penalty is inflicte<l for wrong done, 
as the distinguishing feature between civil and 
criminal injuries, if the latter line of dhstinction 
bo adopted, what Moyle con.sider8 an essential of 
all delicts would become thedistinguishiiig charac- 
teristic of crimes ns contrasted with dolic-ts. 

In English law, wrongs to property to which no 
ethical censure attaches are included among ‘torts.’ 
Pollock {Law of Torts p. 18), in order to maintain 
intact the features of dolns (‘wrongful intention’) 
ox culpa (‘negligence’), and consequent penal culpa- 
bility, as essential ingre<lients in those torts that 
are delicts, regards the torts from which these 
features are absent as obligations arising, not ex 
delwlo, but quasi ex delicto. This leads to the 
distinction between delicts and g^an^i-delicts. By 
some there is said to be no distinction in principle, 
delicts being those wrongs which were maue action- 
able by the old civil law of Rome, g'n-rwi-delicts 
those which were nuule actionable by the legislation 
of the praetor. If, however, we take the instances 
given in the Institutes of Justinian, — a iudge who, 
corruptly or through ignorance of law, has made a 
suit his own, and an innkeeper who is responsible 
for the loss of property of his guests, — wo see a 
distinotion jierfec-tly analogous to that between 
contracts and oiwm contracts. As in some coses 
the law establishes a tio or obligation between 
the parties, the same as would have existed had 
there been a contract between them, so, in other 
cases, it establishes an obligation similar to that 
which would have arisen, had a delict been com- 
mitted. The point of difi'ercnce between a contract 
and a con tract is that one is formed volun- 

tarily oy the person bound, the other is formed 
involuntarily. In like manner, in the case of a 
delict, there is voluntary action-action from which 
it is possible to abstain ; in the case of a quasi. 
delict, the obligation arises from an act or position 
in regard to whitjh the person Ixiuml has hati no 
option. The judge must decide tlio suit. The 
innkeeper is bound by the act of the thief. There 
may or may not be dolus or culpa. It is true that, 
in the case of the corruptly decided suit, a voli- 
voL. IV.— 35 


tional element is present. The involuntary ele- 
ment arises from the law which forces on the judge 
the position of having to decide the suit. V"ct this 
very case shows thiii dolus or culpa may he })i c.-,t‘iit 
ill ^Mr/.vi-dclh'ts. If this is the true point of <lis- 
tiriction between delict and r^Ma.yt -delict, it justilie,s 
tbe profound comment of Austin (styleil by Pollock 
{op. eit. p. 18J ‘perverse and unintelligent criti- 
cism’), which implies that there is no essential 
distinction from the point of view of legal classi- 
fication between yao.yt-contract and y«OA‘/-doUct 
(Austin, op. cit. p. 914). The only nossn)!!! distinc- 
tion must bo that stated by Austin ; that, in the 
one, the obligation arises from services reiuhucd ; 
in the other, from wrong done or serviees omitted. 

LmsHATUKK.— ()/ Jvstiman, SaiularM' or Mov lu’a lmJ. ; 
J. Austin, Lectures xluri«i>rudencef^, UhhIdii, isna ; T. E. 
Holland, Jilementa of Oxford, 11>(X3 ; W. 

M.'irkby, Elnnentt of Lair\ do. l.ssr) ; F. Pollock, Laio of 
Torts^, I^ndon, 11)07 ; A. Undeilull, Law of Turts^, do. 1005. 

George J. Stokes. 
DELOS.~Seo Ampuictyony. 

DELPHI.- See Ampuictyony, Oracle.s (Clr.). 

DELUGE. — I. Meaning^ of the term. - The 

word ‘Delugm’ (Lat. diluvium, Er. dduqe, ‘a 
great Hood ’)Tias been very gtmerally used to denof e 
the Bible Plood (Heb. Snij) recorded in Gn 
It is commonly understood to imply that tlio 
Noacliiati Flood, as the narrative naturally sug- 
gests, covered tbe surface of tlio whole world, and 
that all men and all terrestrial animals perished, 
excepting those providentially saved in the Ark 
(see esp. 9'®). 

IT. Supposed confirmation of the Bible Deluge. 

— So considered, tbe Deluge formed, it. was once 
bclicveil, a very important epoch in tbe w<»rhr.s 
history. 

1. Attention was called to the marked diireronce 
between the extinct species of animals which lived 
before the Deluge, and whose fossil remains are 
found in various gcologictal strata, and those in 
existcru'O at the present day ; nor <locs it seem 
always to have been realizeu that this distinotion 
is in it-^elf an argument against the litoral truth of 
tbe Bible narrative, according to which all species 
of animals should have survived, or God’s purpose 
must have failed, 

2. A more cogent proof of the general truth of 
tbe Bible story seemed to lie in the fact that 
Deluge stories, or stories in which a great Flood 
forms a more or less prominent part, are remark- 
ably frequent in the folklore of trie ancient litera- 
ture of peoples Bcattcrerl over the greater })ait of 
tbe world. It has been conlidently argued that 
these all originat.ed in tlie great universal Deluge, 
of which they were more or less obscun? tniditions 
banded down from their ancestors Sliem, Ham, 
and Japlietb. Moreover, speeial stress was Inid on 
the extraordinary accuracy with wliich tlio inemfiry 
of certain details bad in some cases been pr(.*served 
(.see IojIow, IV. A. v.). 

III. Reasons for not accepting a universal 
Deluge. — Tlio belief in a universal Deluge lias 
long been abandoned by well-iiifonmid writers. 

1. It was found imjiossiblc thus to account 
.satisfactorily for the various races of mankind ainl 
their dist ribution. Ethnological resear(;li suggested 
tho existence of races altogether indepemleiit of 
tlio Bible system, who survived tlio l^'lood and 
were themselves <lesci;nded from a pro-Adamito 
stock (SCO Antediluvians). 

2 . But tho most fatal objections are those that 
arise from a study of tho natural sciences. 

(a) Geolojfy, am now iinUerHtorMJ, gjvea a ver» siinplo and 
nmlililo ac<'<)untof the history of the wurhl hy natural aifencics — 
Bhritika^e, u^rudiuil Hinkin(]^ and upheavals, dvposita hy ac-tion o( 
aniinahailaa and otherwise, tho action of heat, water, and ice, 
etc., in which a Deluge finde no place. It is, in fact, absolutely 
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impomihle, unless we in&y postulate a period In which the sur- 
face of the earth was so even that all the water possible at any 

f ;Ivcn time could have covered it as one vast (x^ean. But oven 
f this ever were so, such a Delujfo wouhl find its analogue, not 
in the Bible Flooil, but in the ‘ deep ' {t>>h6in) of On 
(6) The study of coinparative /oology has abundantly proved 
that there is no tlellrtitely marked division between extinct 
species of aninials and tiiose of the present day whi(5h could Ikj 
accounted for by sucli a break in the history of the animal world. 
In fa(;t, the extinct rtr'cics, as, the triloblto, ammonite, amt 
ichthyosaurus, had died out countless ages liefore man appeared 
on the earth, and by the operation of natural laws which still 
prevail. 

fc) The same also is true of plant life and its history. And in 
this connexion it may lie observed that the Bible story, in con- 
tradistinction to the Akkadian (see below, IV. A. vi. (m)), says 
nothing of the preservation of vegetation, the greater part of 
which must iiave perished had the Flmxl lasted a year. 

3 . To the unscientitio mind, however, tlie most 
striking difficulties are those which arise from the 
obvious itri probabilities, or rather impossibilities, 
of the story of Genesis itself. 

Most of us have from childhood, through the influence of 
pictures ami toy-arks, been accustomed to imagine IVouh’s Ark 
as a great vessel with a huge raised hold in the middle. But 
there Is nothing in the Hebrew or in the Bible narrative to 
suggest anything of the kind. Tlie Ark was rather a huge box 
with a (!l()Huti door and dark windows, which ha<l to bo opened 
for its inmates to look out. There were no sails or oara, no 
sailors to navigate this strange structure or tell Noah what be 
wished to know. The box, nevertheless, floated safely across 
what one would naturally have supixiMeil a stormy sea (see Un 7^1, 
and cf. Akkadian story [V. A. I.]), and that for presumably some 
hundreds of miles to the mountains of Armenia (Ararat). Large 
08 this liox was, it was infinitely too small to contain sevens of 
all clean animals, and pairs of unclean animals, as we now know 
them. Blit this is what the story requires, unless we are to 
suppose— a thing highly improbable in itself, and opposed to 
gcologir^al re(X)rd8 -that there has Ix^cn a very largo evolution 
of Bpetues since that, geologically speaking, recent period. These 
animals, thus huddled up together, are tended ami preserved for 
apparently a whole year with necessarily huge supplies of food 
Of various kinds — animal and vegetable. In a wo^, four men 
and four women wore able to do, under such conditions, without, 
it would seem, the slightest dilfloulty, what taxes the utmost 
skill and ingenuity of zoologists with such space and under such 
conditinns os arc possible in our Zoological Gardens. Imagine, 
for exaiiqile, the hippoixitamus or the seal a whole year without 
water, or tlie )K)Iar bear cooped up for a single year in the vitiated 
atniosfihere of a * room ' in the Ark 1 But even these difficulties 
are hardly so bewildering to the imagination as those connected 
with collecting the animals and getting them into the Ark. If 
wo attempt to realize tiie Journeys necessary to the Tropics and 
the Arctic regions, to islands and coiilirients, to marsties and 
mountains ami seas, the difficulty of capturing all these animals 
alive, bringing them bac;k and getting them into the Ark, wo are 
forced to tlie c^onclusion that it was absolutely impossible, except 
by a series of miracles, of which the story In the Bible gives no 
hint. The whole is narrated in a sitnulo childlike way by those 
who evblontly did not see the difficulties, and obviously could 
not have seen them then as we see thorn now. 

4 . A further ground for not accepting as literally 
true the Bible Deluge story will be found by com- 
paring it with parallel stories of similar origin 
which will presently l>e discussed. It will be 
sufficient to observe here that diverging accounts 
of any supposed event tend of themselves to iiast 
suspicion on any one of them, unless that is 
obviously the source of the rest, which certainly 
cannot be proved of the Bible story. 

5 . To these difficultie.s may bo added, in con- 
clusion, the general difliculties in accepting as 
historical ly and literally true the early chapters 
of Genesis, of which tho Deluge story forms a 
part. One who on scientific grounds rejects the 
literal truth of Gn 1, or on my tholofdcaf grounds 
tliat of Gn 2. 3, would ve^ naturally feel some 
hesitation in accepting the iJeluge story, even if it 
pre.sented no serious difficulties of its own. 

IV. Explanations of Deluge stories discussed. ~ 
But, if such a Deluge as that descril>ed in tho Bible 
is impo.ssible, at least witliout a .series of improbable 
miracles, how else explain tho prevalence of that 
belief among so many and so far-separated tieoples ? 
An attempt to answer this question will torni the 
chief subject of this article. It involves a com- 
plicated iiiquiry. The Deluge, or Blood, stories in 
uestion vary so greatly that a really adequate 
iscussion would carry us beyond our necessary 
limits. The reader will grasp the full force of the 


arguments given only if ho studies for himself the 
stories as given by Andree and in other sources 
here referred to. The course now proposed is first 
to give the answers which have already been 
suggested, witli such illustrations and comments 
as may help the student towards a satisfactory 
Holutioii, and then to discuss separately some of 
the more imjiortant stories or groups of stories on 
mainly ethnological or geographical lines. 

Speaking generally, then, tho following five 
explanations nave been given of the prevalence of 
Deluge, or Flood, stories among different races of 
mankind : that they are {A) traditions of tho Bible 
Deluge; (B) traditions of independent, generally 
local, floods of greater or less extent ; \C) pseudo- 
scientific explanations of natural phenomena or 
the like ; (/>) parts of cosmological systems ; {K) 
Nature myths. In point of fact, comparatively few 
writers have adopted any one of these theories 
exclusively. Cheyiie, for example, in his article 
* Deluge,* in EBr^y made a marked distinction 
between a Deluj^e proper — a supposed submersion 
of tho whole world — and partial floods, which may 
liave given rise to Deluge stories. Certainly few, 
whatever general theory of Deluge stories they 
may hold, would fail to recognize that the Chinese 
story, at any rate, is based on the tradition of a 
local flood. 

A. Thi traditional orighi of Delune stories .— \b 
the belief that the many and various Deluge stories 
of different parts of the world had their common 
origin in the Flood described in the Bible, Ixiriie 
out by the stories themselves in detail and by 
what wo may reasonably infer as to their history ? 

i. Andree lays special stress on the fact that 
there are many jiarts of the world where no Deluge 
story has yet been discovered, such as Kgypt and 
Japan. TMiere are others, such as Africta, where 
they are very rare. It is therefore, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, an exajfgeration to say, 
witli some writers, that the tradition of a Deluge 
of some sort is practically universal, or even, as 
Lenormant maintained (Orig. i. 489), among all 
except black races. On the other hand, it must 
frankly be recognized that Flood stories are very 
numerous, and that they are found among nations 
scattered far and wide over the world. 

ii. Exceptions must he made of a large number 
of stories which have evidently a local origin. 

iii. Account must be taken of the intluence of 
inissionaries in unconsciously, or even consciously, 
changing and developing folklore, and of the 
difficulty which the savage mind has in dis- 
tinguishing clearly between old ami new, and its 
frequent tendency to paint the old in new colours. 
It was the avowed policy of many iiii.ssionaries to 
make Bible stories more acceptable by combining 
them with ideas with which their converts were 
already familiar. Moreover, the missionary, 
through whom the Deluge stories were in many 
cases originally communicated, was a prejudiced 
witness. Ho had a very natural wish to Imd con- 
firmation of an event which ho believed to be 
undeniably true, and which it seemed impiety to 
tieny. No wonder if, without the least wish to 
deceive, ho encouraged his heathen convert to give 
him tho kind of information he desired, and, in 
rejwrting it, luioonsciously assimilated it still more 
to the familiar Bible story. Andree (p. Ill) has 
given an interesting example of the way in which 
natives were sometimes asked leading questions. 

iv. That many of the Deluge stories current 
aniong[ uncivilized tribes were actually coloured by 
Christian influence becomes evident on examina- 
tion of the stories themselves. For it will be 
found that— 

(a) Those Biblical details on which so much 
stress is sometimes laid are often attached to a 
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story entirely unlike the Bible Dclu^je niirralive, 
both in character and in puriMjse. 

Thus the eendinc out of the ravoii and the dove hy the old 
man who had found lofiige from the l)elu;;e in a boat oti onu of 
the RcMjky Mountains (l)en6 Ijidians) is altogether llle:ulin^;k•^^^, 
and yet, according to Petitot, it is almost exai’tly Kimilur to the 
fiihli: incident, except that a flr-hranc;h is Hubstituted for the 
lliero unknown oli\e-hrunch. A still more intoresting xarialion 
is fouiui in a story as told hy the South-Ameriraii Mucusi tribe, 
in W’hi(rh a rat sent out to investigate matters <',aine luck with an 
ear of maixe in its mouth. Here the Bihlicul nintive is combined 
witii the common feature among Indian Deluge stories of sending 
out animals to procure land (see below, lY. C. (a)). 

(b) The JJehigo stories which thus resemble the 
Bible narrative in some of its details often betray 
their Biblical colouring by mixing up otlior familiar 
Bible st<jrics, such as the creation of woman and 
the Tower of Babel. 

Wherj we read in the story of the Macusi just referred to that, 
when the Goo<l Spirit created the first man, the latter fell into a 
deep sleep, and on waking up found a woman standing hy his 
side, we are not surprised to hear the incident of the rat and the 
ear of maize. In a story of the Papagns, in Arizona, it Is the 
hero of the Delujre, Montezuma, who, uisreganling the warning 
of the Great Spirit, builds a house that should reach to heaven, 
which is destroyed before its comi>i(!tiun hy lightning from 
heaven. In the story of the Washo, a Californian tribe, the 
slaves are compelled by their masters to build a temple as a place 
of refuge from any future Flood. When a great earthquake 
with a terrible rain of (Ire occurs, and the temple sinks up to its 
dome in the Taiiou Tuke, the masters clainlier in vain on to its 
top, from whence they are hurled by tliu angry goij. Andree 
remarks hero that iliu building of tlie tcniulu is evidently a 
modern feature alien to the customs of the tribe, and <5ertainly a 
domed temple is not a very ancient feature. That the purpose 
of the temple is not worship, hut escape from the Floo<f, woulrl 
seem to suggest an early adaptation of the Tower of Ilabol story. 
It would tiius be a parallel to the story of the neighbouring 
PapagoM, and to that of the Mandans (see IV. A. vi, (e)). 

(c) Speaking generally, wliat have the appear- 
ance or traits duo to Christian intluence aro found 
most frequently in those couiitiies where Christian 
in II lienee has been longest at work, especially on 
the American continent. 

V. The argument from Biblical details in Flood 
stories is in any ease hazanlous, as it proves too 
much. Wo lind details not given in the Bible 
narrative also repeating theiiiselvcs in a most 
remarkable way in the legends of localities far 
removed from each other. 

(1) The boat or raft of safety is frequently described os 
moored hy a rojie. A new oh>ment is sornetimos introduced hy 
some of ihe roja-s not being long enough and the occiqNints of 
tho boats being drowned (Finns llienormnnt, Orujiiws, i. rf*.*)]). 
In one form of a legend of the I’elcw Islanders, such was tho 
fate even of tho one surviving old woman, until the oldest of the 
godsiri ])ity revived hor. (‘2) Again, tho Greek story of Dciikalion 
and Pyrrha and the stones has an exact analogy in tho story of 
the Maipuri, in which the coco nuts thrown by the man over his 
head hoooiiiu men, those thrown hy the woman, woiiien. In the 
legend of other tribes on tlio Orinoco, as also of the Macusi, 
stones were thrown hy the surviving man. In a liithuaniun 
Story a rainbow was sent to the old couple to comfort them, and 
to advise them, if they would have offspring, to leap over ‘the 
hones of the earth.' (3) The miraculous growth of the fish, a 
conH}}iouous feature of tho Indian legend (see V. D. 1.), has its 
countorpart in the cuttle-fish of the Thlinkits, which grew so 
large os to fill the whole house. 

It is by no means easy to say how far features of this kind are 
actually borrowed from other stories, and how far they are t he 
result of imagination and reason acting in cimilur fashion on 
different peoples. There is certainly no di(H(<.ulty in 8up|>using 
that tho tying of the lioat was introduced as the most natural 
thing for tho survivors to do. On the other hand, the enig- 
matical phrase ‘ bones of tho earth’ eomhined with the consoia- 
tiori of the rainbow (Lithuanians), ami a similar combination of 
the stones story with the nit and the maizc-car (Mamisi, see 
above, IV. A. Iv. (a)), suggest that both elements in either cose 
were due originally to the intluence of (Jhristian teachers. Wc 
can readily understand how well-educated niisaioimries might, 
In drawing attention to the jirevalence of Deluge stories, liavo 
instanced that of l>eukalion, and how such a uicturesque incident 
might have found its way into a jiopular folk-tale. 

vi. The extraordinary variety in every detail in 
tho dillerent Delu^m stories makes it iinprokahle 
that all original/Cil from one traditional story, as 
will best be realized by taking what might l)e 
regarded as tlic normal type and pointing out some 
of the variations which we liml. Thus : (a) some 
god or gods, angry with the Antediluvians (/->) 
usually on some specific ground, (c) determine to 
send a Deluge, but {d) give warning of it to some 


one or more licings. {c) The latter, usually follow- 
ing Divine diri'ctions, construct some kind of boat 
r box, or ailopt some other means of (‘scape. 
(./■) Til this stiTieture they preserve also the neccs 
sari(‘s of life, including dornestii? animals, more 
rarely pairs of animals goniTally. ((/) Shortly 
after, (A) by rain or otluir means, (i) comes a 
Dchigii. {j) Wlujii the Diduge subsides, (A) they 
liUKloii some mountain (ir island, and (/) sometimes 
oiler a sacriiice. (i/i) Future desceiulaiits of men 
(and sometimcia of animals also) are rcprodnetMl, 
often in a miraculous way. (n) Tho survivors (or 
the chief of (lu‘m) are translati-*(l to heaven. 

This imaginary noim, from which, or from 
something like it, all the sDiries miglit naturally 
be suppo.si^d to have come, is obtained hy putting 
together tho features which are most frtspienUy 
found. No story, in fact, gives them all. Kvtui 
the Bible sUiry has no transhition of Noah (hut see 
AntkdiluviANs). 'I’lie tiroek legtmds have no 
lx>8t-diluviaii sacrifice, and tlie Imlian story in its 
earliest forms gives no reason at all for th(i Dclugo. 
But, a]tart from such omissions, we iiiui variat ions, 
under each head, of almost every conceivable kind. 

{a) The Deluge, though almost ahvays the work 
of soini^ god, is ociqisionally, among the North 
American Indians, ascribed to a malignant Iwdng, 
as the Black Serpent (Algominins), an eagle (Fimas), 
or a raven (Hare Tndians). 

(A) (1) The Deluge is a jmnishment for sin, not 
only in the Bible, hut among tluj l*elew and Fiji 
ami Soeitdy Ishunh'rs, the Algompiins, and some 
others. (‘2) More fnupienlly it results from the 
nwentment of a god for some act of violence or 
personal injury, such as, rather frciiiiently, the 
refusal of hospitality ((Ircek Deiikalioii story) or 
the slaying of a favourite. Tims, according to a 
Greek Flood story prescrviul hy Nonnus, it was 
sent to ]»ut out a (unitlagration eansed hy Zeus for 
the murder of Dhmysos by Uni Titans (Usimor, 
p. 42). In a story of tho Fiji THlund(‘rs it is Die 
anger of the god for the .slaughter of his favourite 
bird. Tho Dayaks of Bormjo at.lrihute a great 
Flood to the destruction and cooking of a boa 
constrictor. With Die Hare Indians (N. America) 
it is the raven who brings about the Ihduge to 
Xmnish tlie Wise Man for having thrown him into 
the fire, though, curiously enough, the raven 
escapes with him on the raft. Even more original 
is the cause of Die Deluge as reiiorled from the 
Leeward Islands. A lisherinan who had hi^en 
lishing in sacred waters caught, the hair of the 
sea-god as ihe latter was having a mij) (F^llis, 
I*olynr.sirt 71 li€srnrrh-i’.s, ii. 58). (H) In Uh*. rraiisyl- 

vanian Gipsy story it is the punishment for the 
disobedience of a woman in eating a forbidden lish 
—a motive wdiieh may have originated from the 
Bible story of the Fall. In hoDi Dicse last stories 
the Deluge appears singularly unreasonahlc. In 
the latUii- the woman lic.rsidf, who is alone re- 
spon.silile for the erinw*, is slain hy the lirst H.'i.sh 
of lightning; in the forim'r, more unfairly slill, 
tlio tisherinan, his wife, end, a(‘cordiiig to some 
versions of the story, a few frieiuls, are alone 
allow'c.d !o e.scape. 

(c) The warning of tho Deluge is generally made 
hyr revelation, sometimes directly (thmi'sis), some- 
times liy another god than the author of the Deluge 
(Akkadian), often Dirough Dkj iiusJium of some 
animal, as the lish, w'hicli a later form of^ the 
story regards as an iin^arnatioii of Visnu (Indian), 
hy a w'oundcd dog (f'heroke.cs), or by llamas to a 
shepherd (Fern). Tho last two cases seem to have 
arisen out of the observed faculty that some 
domestic animals have of foretelling lain. Tho 
motive of the Indian story seems connected with 
an ancient mythological conceiition, which attached 
a (leculiar sanctity to tho lisii. In a story of Dm 
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Pimas a warning is given three timcfl in vain by an 
oagle (himself the cause of the Flood) to a prophet 
(Bancr(>ft, NR iii. 78). 

{d) Tijosc who arc pennittod to (3Hcapo vary very 
largely. Froquenlly it is one j»i*rs<m only, as the 
old man in the Gipsy story n tenod to above, the 
god’s son Szeiika (riimis, see J>ancroft, iii. 7H), one 
woman (Bori)»;o), or frequently a man and his 
wife ( Darjiling, ITiinalayas), a brother and sister 
(Kolarians, l<>;ist India), or two pairs (Andamanese). 
Less fnsjuently a few friends or relatives are also 
saved, as in the Bible and in the Leeward Islands 
storie.s, w'here, however, accounts differ. Barely 
we lind a eonsiderable number, including slaves 
(Akkadian). In a highly original story of Kabatli, 
in New Guinea, all the men escape by getting up 
into the peak of a mountain and waiting till the 
Deluge lias subsided. In otlier stories they are all 
destroyed, and the Dcdiige is followed by a new 
creation (Kashmir). Especially was this the case 
where the purpose of the Deluge was the destruc- 
tion of monsters (see Antediluvians). In some 
American Iniliaii stories it is an animal only that 
survives, such as the i^oyote (Wappo, et<!., Cali- 
fornia) ; in a legend of the neighbouring Pa])agos, 
it is the coyote and the demi-god Montezuma, while 
the Thlinkits make the raven and his mother the 
solo survivors. 

(e) While by far the most usual means of escape 
is by one or more boats or rafts, there arc a few 
legends outside the Bible story in which a larger or 
smaller box or ark serves the jiurpose, as with the 
Banarof Cambodia and in some forms of the Creek 
Deukalion legeml. I’ossihly this is the origin of 
the so-(!aUcd ‘ Big Canoe,’ a sort of sacrcil tub, 
which forms the centre of extremely curious cere- 
monies among the N. American Mandans, which 
are certainly connected with some old Delngo 
story (see G. Catlin, London, 1860). 

Very fretpicntly the refugees escape t-o a mountain, 
either by means of a boat or directly, and some 
very curious and graph i<? accounts are given of the 
straits to which the survivors were reduced, us the 
water came higher and higher. 

Thus in a lojfend of the OjiliwaH, Manuboxho, when the waters 
have reached the mountain peak, (I'eis up into the topmust Iirauch 
of a fir-truCj where Iho waters ^^rudually rise to his mouth, In 
which position ho has to wait five days before he diw^overs a 
means of safety. In another story tiio survivors cHoapo from 
the mountain peak in a cf)oo-nut shell thrown down castially by 
a god 08 he was feasUni; (LilliuaniaiiH) ; and in yet another it is 
by a canoe wluch tijo survivor makes out of a piece of the sky 
(Sao ami Fox IndiauN). In not a few stories the survivors escape 
by simply climbinjf up into a fruit-tree (Karens in Itnrma, Tnpi 
ill Brazil, A<‘awaios In British (luiana), or, more ouriously still, 
by shelteririjr umier a tree (Mundari of East India). In some 
reruvlon stories the mountain of retuifo itself floats on the 
DciUKS like a boat. Caves are, sinjtulnrly enunjfh, Uio ptaeo of 
refujfc in a leifend of the Mexican Cliolnla and of the Arawaks 
of Uritlsh (Juiana, and the hole of a monster land-crab serves the 
purpose in the story of the ITraus, a tribe of the Kolurian 
Indians. From a translation of a very remarkable bark picto- 
(fraph of a tribe of tbu AI^'oiuiuiiiH, it would appear that the 
place of refug^e was a turtle’s buck, which became identilled with 
an island. But ({uaintest of all is iho story of the Crees, in 
which the one survivinjf ijfirl saves lierself by cat<ihinff hold of 
the foot of an eajjle, whii-h carries her to the top of a lofty 
mountain. In the Thiinkifc story the raven and his mother 
escape in tiie skins of cranes ; in that of the Fapagos the coy ote 
saves himself in a bamboo sealed with resin. 

if) Speaking generally, food for tho future is 
provided in one of two w.iys, either by tho sur- 
vivors taking it with them, as in tho Biblo story, 
or by its being produced in some marvellous way 
afterwards. The preservation of animals, apart 
from their use for food and sacrifice, is very rare, 
not being found oven in tho Akkadian version, and 
is probably derived from the Bible story. Pood is 
miraculously brought to the surviving iirothers by 
two primeval parrots in a Peruvian story (cf. Elijah 
and the ravens) ; in another the eurvivoLs feed on 
lish, which they warm under their arm-pits (Tolowa 
in California). 


iff) The Deluge in many stories comes without 
warning, os, it would appear, the necessary con- 
sequence of crime, e.ff. the cooking of tho fi.sh and 
tho serpent respectively in the Gipsy and Dayak 
storie.s already referred to. More frequently it is 
after a short interval of a day or so, not foretold 
bcforehaml. Tho 7tli day of the Bible (Gii 7“*- 
and probably of the Akkadian story also, has its 
parallel in a late version of the Indian story (see 
below, V. D. i. (3)). 

(k) Tlie physical causes to wliich tho Deluge is 
assigned in different legends are numerous. Natur- 
ally enough it is generally rain, often with thunder 
and lightning. In a Sac and Fox Indian story tho 
rain is said to liave fallen in drops as large as a 
wigwam. Less frequently it is the incursion of a 
wave (Waslio, California), or the pouring in of the 
walc 3 r of the sea on to the land (Makah Indians of 
Cape P' latte ry). Sometimes it is tho sinlden melt- 
ing of tho winter snow, as when a mouse Lmawed 
through iho hag containing tho heat and let it 
out (Chippewas). Sometimes the ciauso ascribed is 
very fantastic. A man accidentally lets fall and 
breaks the jar containing thewalm* of the ocean 
whicli lie had picked up out of curiosity (Haiti), 
and it is tho same motive, with tlie same fatal 
consequences, that tempts the ape to remove the 
mat which covered the waters in a hollow tree 
through which they communicated with tho ocean 
(Acawaios). 

(i) In a Finnish story the Deluge is of hot water. 
According to a legend of the (2nich6 Tmlians, a 
deluge of resin followed one of water, and in some 
cases lire may l>e said to take tho place of W’ater, 
the conflagration story being in many n^snects 
analogous to the more usual deluge of water (Yura- 
car('33 of Bolivia, Mumlari of East India; cf, artt. 
Auks of the Would). 

In extent tho Deluge varies from an obviously 
local Hood to a universal deluge. Very frcqnmiMy 
evorYthing is covered except a few lofty ranges such 
as tlie Rocky Mountains (Den6 Tmlians). In one 
Australian legend the low island of refuge alono 
remained uncovered, when tho lofty mountain on 
the inainlaml, on which the people h;ul taken 
reiuge, was submerged, this idea probably arising 
from a not uncommon notion that islands float. 

(j) The duration of the Deluge is very seldom 
given, and, as the two Bible narratives illfl'er both 
from one another and from the Akkailian (see 
Ixdow, V. A. i.), ‘little impoi’tance need bo attached 
to the fact that 40 days, in agreenu'nt with the 
Bible (J), is tho iluration of th(3 Deluge according 
to some of the legends of the Polynesian Islands 
(SCO Max Mil Her in Preface to (Hirs ;l/yf/w). It is 
hanlly likely that in all tlie.se cerituiTc.s a single 
isolati'd detail should have been accurately pre- 
served which had become obliterated in what were, 
ex hypothesit comparatively early recollections of 
the fact. 

(k) See under (c). 

(l) Tliis is an uncommon feature almostr confined 
to the Semitic legends ami some forms of the 
Deukalion story. In the most important Tmlian 
story the Deluge leads up to a very complicated 
and scarcely intelligible religious ceremony ; but 
this belongs ral.her to the next head. 

(m) The most striking example of this is the 
sUiry of Deukalion and Pyrrha ; but, as already 
pointed out (IV. A, v. (2)), it ha.s its analogies and 
possibly its derivatives in a Lithuanian and in 
certain S. American Indian stories. A more re- 
markable procoeiling is that of the surviving 
coyote, who, according to tho Wapjio Indians, 
planted feathers wherever the wigwams uscil to 
stand and they grew int^ men and women. A 
similar story is told by Bancroft (iii. 87) of some 
Californian tribes who relate that men were created 
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by the coyote and a feather which became an eagle, 
llie D6n6 Indians Bonietimes asserted tliat the 
gods changed animals into men, but it i« not ex- 
plained where the animals came from. In a story 
of the Fimas Szeiika, the surviving son of a god, 
having slain the eagle which had caused the Deluge, 
restored to life those whom it hod killed (Bancroft, 
iii, 78). The Indian post-diluvian rite was a com- 
plicated sacrificial ceremony by which Manu was 
apparently directed to produce both men and 
animals by an oll'ering of clarified butter. But it 
is impossible here to distinguish primitive legend 
from later ritual aiul mystic accretions. 

Where there is a single survivor, or only sur- 
vivors of one sex, the re-peoi)ling of the earth is 
frequently eftected by union with some god or 
animal. 

We have an example of the former In a story of the I'elew 
Islanders. In the story of the Crees the survivinff maiden 
fornis an .'illiance with the ((teat caj?le, throoffh whom she has 
elTe<;tcd her escape. In a renivian story one of tiie .survivln^r 
brothers seizes the parrot wlio has brouglit him food and she 
liecouies his wife. In the Akkadian story the preservation <if 
seed is almost a unique feature. The necessity of re-plantimr 
the earth, or at any rate of re-stocking* it with cereals and 
vogotahles, does not generally seem to have suggested itself. 

(m) The iipothcosia of the chief siirviv^ors is an 
important feature of tin; Babylonian story. There 
may possibly be a trace of it also in (In fi® (P ; cf. 
(Ill 6“ ; see Antkdhajvians). 

If, then, the argument from the many existing 
Deluge stories wore pressed, the most that it could 
with any reason bo supposed to iirove would be 
a purely colourless tradition of a Deluge or great 
Flood of .some sort ; but any such argument would 
have to Imj largely discounted, if not altogether 
neutral i/e<l, by facts to bo considered under the 
next head. 

B, Local inundations. — That this supposition 
will account for a very large number of Flood 
stories is obvious. 

i. The Chinese Deluge story is merely an early 
tradition, though highly coloured, of such an in- 
undation as has freauontly taken place in the 
valley of the Hwang Ho (see V. E, ii., iii.), 

ii. Such stories are especially frequent in volcanic 
districts subject to eartlimiakes and seismic waves, 
as in tlio Prince of Wales Peninsula (Bering 
Strait), Cape Flattery (Washington), or the Tahoe 
Lake in California, In a legend connected wdth 
the last-named place the inundation is expressly 
ascribed to a monster wave which burst over the land. 
In the story of C^ape Flattery, the prairie which was 
flooded was certainly onco submarine, and has an 
alluvial deposit of aliout a foot, as Swan argues, 
who gave tlic story in Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge^ vol. xvi. (qiioted by Kells in Amer. 
Antiq;uarian, i. 70-72). 7n nortljcrn districts the 
Deluge is sometimes assigned to the melting of the 
snow {e.g. Chixipcwas), and very probably origin- 
ated in a reminiscence of an exceptional inundation 
from such a cause. The same may be sai<I of the 
Deluge stories of island peoples. The experience of 
high tides occasioned })y storms would naturally 
make an impression upon the active imagination 
of a savage race, and occasion, or at any rate give 
a certain colour to, stories of this kind. Such tides 
are the common nightmare of a child living by the 
sea ; and the normal savage is like a clover child 
only half awake. A more potent cause might lie 
found in the submer^mice or a])pearnnco of islands 
through vohianic action. 

iii. That so many Deluge .stories obviously origin- 
ated in purely local events makes it highly prol)- 
ahle that this is the true explanation of many 
others, where the local cause has been obscured as 
a tradition, lias then become a legend, and has 
finally passed into a myth, the teiulcncy of the 
imagination being towards making the story more 
and more wonderful. Thus, what was originally 


a local flood may become a universal Deluge, the 
surviving ancestors being a few single individuals 
out of the human race. What was (piite natural 
isas<Tibed to the direct, and often quite iniracnloiis, 
actit)n of Divine Beings. How far any i»ai ticular 
story can be thus explained must bo considered on 
its own merits. 

C. of natui'nl phenomena. — How 

far dill Deluge, and Flood stories arise as a hypo- 
thetical explanation of observed facts or racial 
conditions ? 

[a) '^ley often appear as a psendo-seieiitilic ex- 
planation of natural pbeiioinena. 'I'lie savage mind 
would naturally ask, Uow came the sea and land, 
mountains and valleys, and lakes and islands to bo 
where they are and what they are? Whence 
dili'erences of colour, language, and eluiraelcr? 
How came the fossils which are found upon the 
liills? 'Po these qiio.stions they found an answer in 
the hy|K)thesis of a great Diilugo which left the fish 
turned into stone on the land (Eskimo [see Hall, 
Life with tJui Esguhnaux, London, 18G4, ii. 318], 
Jjoeward Islanders, Samoan Islanders) ; or formed 
a large lake (such as the Taboo in (.'alifornia, or 
Dilolo Lake on the southern border of the Congo 
State); or caused men to seek refuge in distant 
lands, ' to divide and learn diflerent languages 
(Twaiias [VVa.shington], Makali Indians of (Jape 
Flattery, Tliliiikits, BcJla-Coolas) ; or left the red 
colouring on the Indians’ skin (Oees). Sometimes 
the Deluge plays quite a subordinate part in a 
story wliich itself serves a diflerent purpose. 

A Oi.'Iiigo Btory of tbo Pi'h w iMlunUcrs Is connnrtvU with a 
picturesque account of the ori^^iu ol the red ntripu oti the head 
of the bird called the tariit {UatluH vectoraliti). A Persian 
Deluge myth, aiaonj? other nmtlves, explains the salt ness of the 
sea. In an interesting myth connected with Man^^aia (Cook 
Islands), the general purpose of which is to explain the origin of 
the iH)co-nut, the Floixl is merely required to bring uj) the eel, 
out of whom the coco-nut grew, to the door of the maiden Ina's 
hut, whoso pious duty it was to shiy him. In fact, there is 
another version of the same myth in whii li there is no Flood at 
all ((.lill, V. 77-81). dill, who was for i'M years a missionary 

in the llervcy Group, bad speciully favourable opportunities 
of collecting stories uninfluenced l»y (JbrisliaTi t eiicijing, as he 
obtained them direct from Tereavai, the lust priest of the god 
Tiaio, who took the donblu form of a shark and uti eel. Iiici- 
dentally also the l'’Iood story given above accounts for the 

{ lOHsage by which the water drains into the sea. In another 
egend, told by (Jill, the chief objiail of tho Fl«)od was to nut 
out the funiiicc In which Mini, the hag of tlie nether world, nad 
designed to cook Ngaru. The Flood puts out tho furnoiic 
and permits Ngani to effect his escape. 

It is very probable that to tho same intelligent 
curiosity we must refer those many stories which 
seem to lead up to the origin of laiiu, or at least of 
i-slaiuls. 

There is an old Indian legend acicording to which Vi«t.m In his 
n vat lira as a boar brings up laml from the liottom of the ocean 
(Muir, Orrifinal SannkHt Ti'XtM, vol. i.!(lLond. 1S731, chs. i. and 
vii.). With this we may compare tiiu legun<l,that Kangi pulled 
up tho island of Mangaia out of the nether world. Hut there 
are several apparently analogous stories among the Americjin 
Indians connected with a Deluge which ottcurs as nii event, not 
as a primordial condition. In such stories some nnijiinl, a dinTk 
or beaver or flsh, more often ainusk-rat, dives down for earth 
and brings it up between itjj feet or in its mouth (Sac; and 
Fox Indians, Ohippewas, Ojibwiis). Some have <*oinpiirt;d tho 
curious sequel to tho Bonding out of birds by Xisuthros In 
the later Babylonian story. But there the clay on the feet of 
tho birds is a proof of the re-appearanco of ground, on which, 
though still wet, tho birds could walk, and it is u far less poeti- 
cal variant of tho dove and the olive bramrh. It is very unlikely 
Uiat, 08 Andreo thinks, the sending out of animals in the 
American Indian stories has any connexion with that Biblo 
incident. More probably it is an ancient myth m.couriting for 
the origin of land among an originally seafaring people, which 
has become mixeil up with later inundation tnuliti(;iis of u moro 
local character. 

(b) It seems prubable that in .some cases, among 
island and coast-land pcoplc.s, the Deluj^e story 
originated in tlio t rad it ion of the early migration 
of the people. In such cases the ocean is itself the 
Deluge, and the i.sland or coast- land the home to 
which they escaped. In some such way the Biiinas 
account for their selllciueiit in the Malay Penin- 
sula. How easily traditions of such a kind could 
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S aas into myths may ho seen in many of these 
)elugc stories, in wliich comjwiratively recent 
events liave hocome interwoven with them. 

Thus a IH*hip;e myth of Western Auntralia is connected with 
a quarrel between ' black ’ and ‘ white ’ raex'S, and can have 
originated or takt'n its present shaiH! only after the firal 
En^linh settlcnientH in the country. In a Deluge myth of the 
Papagos, the (treat Spirit, iinalue otherwise to tame Mon- 
te/.iinm‘M rebellious temi>er, sent an iascct into the unknown 
land of the least to fetch the Sjuiniards, who destroyed Monte* 
zuma, tind pcojtle no longer worshipped him ns god. Here 
Montezuma, an Aztec ruler, who was actually killed hy the 
Spaniards in lias become the demi-god hero of an ancient 
Flood myth. 

D. Deluge stories cxplnimd as part of a definite, 
cosuioloifieal system. — Tliis has ho.iui incidtdi tally 
toucited upon imder tho hist head. Some of Mio 
Deluge myths might certainly he so explained, 
e,g. that of Vismi in his avatara as a hoar bringing 
up land from tho bottom of the ocean. But in 
mu ll stories tlie ocean is not so miudi a Deluge ns 
the primeval Deep (cf. dVib, (In 1"). As a rule, 
however, mudi conceptions are hardly of a kind to 
account for the general prevalence of Deluge stories. 
Moreover, the savage mind, at any rate, wa.s 
essentially local and limited in its range, and com- 
rised within its view very little beyond the 
orizon of its ordinary experience. 

E. Deluyc stories explained as Nature myths . — 
In this view some forms of the Deluge story, 
csiiecially those of rnlestine, Jiabylon, Greece, and 
India, are a mythical reprc,sentation of some ordi- 
nary natural iihenomeiion of constant recurrence. 
Noah in his Ark is generally regarded by its ex- 
ponents ns a sun myth, hut as n^gards tlic inter- 
pretation of tho story there is a wide divergencsi of 
opinion. 

3. Cheyiio. for oxamplo («C 0 art. ‘Deluge,’ In EBr^\ following 
Bchirren an<l (lerland, HiiggeslH that the Deluge has been trans- 
ferred from the sky to the earth. So undersUKKl, the progress 
of Noah in the Ark, like that of Zeus in his chariot, is a inithical 
interpretation of the course of the sun. Dut this wouki imply 
on Incredible twist of the priinitivo imagtnation. 

2, Usener, on the other nand, who lias written on the subject 
at very great length, makes the whole point of the m>tli lie in 
the landing ol the Deluge hero, which represents the min// sun. 
He derives his argument partly from phiiology, but chiefly from 
comparative iii> tliology. Hu explains Deukalion as 'the little 
Zeus’— a suitable name for tho newborn sun, and he compares the 
many stories, such as those of Perseus and Oedipus, in which a 
child is Uirown into the sea in a chest or otherwise, and whoso 
landing gives rise to some cult, which he connects sumetimes, 
rather curiously, with that of the sun. In facd, almost every 
legend which has for its theme any one traversing tlie sea in a 
marvellous manner, from Arion on his dolphin to the legend of 
Lucian’s corjise, is made to serve his purpose. Usener finds 
developments of the same Idea in fairy talus, (iliristian legends, 
and many mj'ths and religious customs, coins, etc., rej 'resenting 
the Bun-god, lie it Dionysus or Saturn, in a sliip. Strangest of 
all are the illustrations drawn from tlie legend of St. Christopher 
bearing the Infant Christ, and even an ancient picture of 
Christ^ baptism. He lays great stress on the fact tfiat the 
season of Baptism was called Epiphaneia, nn einblcMn of rising 
light, and even directs attention to the fact that the water is de- 
pleted as stormy, seeing in this thu idea that tlio water was con- 
ceived as lifting up the Christ. .Sindlarly tho Deluge might be 
regarded os lifting up the 8un-go<l in the Ark, preparatory to 
his landing, t.s. rising. Biich arguments as these hardly need 
serious discussion. 

F. General conelusion . — Speaking generally, the 
comparative ntiidy of Deluge legends tends to inako 
it more and more evident that, while a very large 
pronortion of them certainly arose originally (mt 
of local events, these have always been liighly 
coloured, and hot infrefpiently quite transfoniiccl, 
hy the iniamiiation, whicli among more uncivilized 
races saw all Nature teeming with (!onscious life in 
manifold forms. Either in conjunction with such 
traditions, or sometimes independently of them, 
Deluge stories arose out of an inquisitive creative 
imagination, whieli first .sought to explain the 
natural wonders of tho present hy even greater 
wonders in the past, and hy a proee.ss of repetition 
changed the guesses of an earlier into the traditions 
of a later age. Like all folklore, such stories have 
a living interest to tho student of psychology, but 
are of far less importance in the comparative study 


of religion. Tt should ho added that, though the 
eominon derivatimi of Deluge stories from the llible 
Deluge can no lunger be niaintainiid, the lliblo 
story and those related to it have had in various 
ways a wide and important influemje upon a largo 
number of them. 

V. Groups of Deluge stories.— A. SEMITIC.— 
The Semitic Deluge story is found in three forms; 
(i.) that of tlie Akkadian tablets, (ii.) the Hihle 
Delu/'c, and (iii.) the story as narrated by later 
llabylonian historians, esp. Ilerossiis. Tt is now 
generally recognized hy scholars of diftbront schools 
that (i.) represents the most ancient form of the 
story, of which (iii.) is merely a variant, wliile (ii.) 
is a very dillbrent version of the old story adapted 
to an altogether dillbrent conception. The grounds 
on which this opinion is baseu are: (1) the belief 
that, though the date of the inscription upon the 
Akkadian tablets is probably about 6(10 B.C., it is 
a copy of a poem dating from at loiust 2000 B.C., as 
is eonfirnicil by the niutihited fragment of anotlior 
Babylonian J)eliige story, discovered hy Scheil at 
Ahfi Habbah (Sippara), the colophon of which 
points to a date for tho in.scription of 2250-2150 
n.C. (see Ball, p. 4.S) ; (2) that the tablets belonged, 
roiiglily speaking, to the country from Avhich the 
fsrnelitish people migrated ; (3) that the story 
itself, in l>oth its Biblical and Akkadian forms, is 
connected more nearly with the same regi<m of the 
world tlian with Palestine (note tlie mountains 
of Nizir [Akkadian], Ararat [Bible]) ; (4) that the 
Akkadian sUiry is based on tho religious ideas of 
that country and the worship of tho ancient gods 
of Babylonia, while that of Genesis is conceived 
in tho spirit of the liigh morality and monotheism 
of the Jews. 

i. The Akkadian Deluuk story.— Tho Ak- 
kadian Deluge story, di.scovercd hy (.leorge Sniith 
in 1872 among some monuments in the British 
Museum, was iuserilxMl on the elevtmth of twelve 
tablets, each containing one canto of fui ancient 
epic poem. Each tablet is connected with a sign 
of the zodiac, and, as the eleventh is that corre- 
spoiiding to Aquarius, the Deluge story is particu- 
larly suitable. 

'rlie epic relates the adventures of a et^rtain 
Gilgamel, who is frequently identilied hy .scholars 
with the Nimrod of Genesis. In order to seek a 
remedy for sickness, he pays a visit to his ancestor 
Sitnapisti (Niihnapishtim [Ball]) at the moiitli of 
the river Euphrates, and Sitnapisti gives him an 
account of the Deluge and of his own translation, 
of which the following is an abstract ; 

Thn pods In fturippak, even then an olil city, dotcrmlno to 
geiid a Delutre. Ka, the lord of wisdom, reveals their puipose 
to sitnapisti, and bids him build a ship of curtain dhuetiBions, 
there bring the seed of life, and launch it. ^itnapisti (M^rriiM 
out these instructions, building it 1‘JU cubits (V) nigh, of six 
storeys, ami divided into seven parts, pouring over it several 
lueasurps of ‘pitch’ both inside and out, and providing it 
with oars. Having celebrated a great socrincial feast with 
oxen and sheep, beer, wine, oil, and grapes, he bring* into 
tho Ark stores of gold and silver, beasts of the fteld, man- 
servants and inaid-.servants, and tho sons of his people (‘idl 
the craftsmen' [BallJ). Having done so, l^itnapiSti is bidden to 
enter and shut the door, and m await the Deluge that night. 
He appoints Buzur-sadi-rabi (Smith and Sayce [‘Bazur bel,* 
Haupt ami Ball]) his pilot, and waits In dread for the storm, 
which biirsta forth next morning. The description of the storm 
and the consternation of the gixls are thus graphlojilly and 
forcibly described (87-111) : 

’ When the first light of dawn appeared. 

There arose from the fountain of heaven a black cloud ; 

Rinimon in the heart of it thunders, ami 

NelK) and Merodach march before ; 

The Throne-bearers march o’er mountain and plain. 

The mighty Dibharra (or Oirra) wrenches away the helm ; 

Niriib goes on pouring ont ruin. 

The Anunnakl (earth -in)irlt8) lifted torches ; 

With their sheen they lighten the world. 

Uimmoirs violence reaoheth to heaven ; 

Whatever is bright he turneth to darkness. 

One day tho Southern blast . . . 

Hard it blew, and . . . 
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Like a liaitle*charge upon mankind rush (the waters]. 

One no longer sees another ; 

No more are men discerned in (descried from) heaven. 

The gods were dismayed at the flood, and 

Sought refuge in asoending to highest heaven (lit. Ute heaven 
of Anil) ; 

The gods (towered like dogs ; on the battlements [of heaven] 
they crouched. 

Ishtar screams like a woman in travail, 

Thu loud'Voiced Lady of the gods exclaims : 

“ Yon generation is turned again to (tlsy 1 

As 1 In the assembly of the gods foretold the evil. « 

A tempest for the destruction of my people I foretold. 

But I will give birth to my people [again], tliough 

Like fry of Ashes they fill the sea." 

Thu gods, because of the Anunnaki wept with her ; 

The gods were downcast, they sate n*wcc])ing ; 

Closra were their lips ’(Ball, p. 38 f.). 

For 6 days and nights tho storm rages, and aliates on the 
7th, when the waters begin to subside. HitnaniSti weeps at the 
sight of the coipsos ; he opens the winnow, however, and dis- 
covers distant laud. Thither tho ship steers, and grounds 
on Mt. Ni/.ir. Hero, after another 7 da^s* interval, ^ilnapiiiti 
sends forth a dove, which finds no resting-place, and returns. 
He then sends forth a swallow, which finds no resting-place, and 
returns ; then a raven, which, when it sees that the waU^rs have 
subsided, returns not. lie then sends forth the animals to the 
four winds of heaven, builds an altar, and offers sa(;riflce8 with 
libations of wine, at which tho gods collect like flies while 
the great goddess lAtar lights up the mighty bow(‘0.^ The 
account goes on to describe how, when Bel sous the ship, he is 
filled with anger, and commands the gods that no one shall 
come forth alive. Ea expostulates with him for having caused 
a Deluge, and suggests in future other punishments, such as 
wild be.'ists, famine, or plague. He declares that he did not 
reveal the counsel of the gc^s, but only sunt a dream to Atra- 
basis. His pleas are so successful that Bel takes Hitnapisti’s 
hands, and blesses him and hit wi/e, and bids them be as gods, 
and dwell at the mouth of the rivers. 


Unfortunately, there are a largo numl^er of 
lacunce, and in many other passages tho language 
is very obscure ; hut the above may bo taken as 
fairly representing tho general drift. 

There can be httlo doubt that the text as we 
have it is composite (see Sayce, IHghc.r Crit. and 
Mon. ch. iii.). The Deluge is ascribed first to the 
gods of Surippak collectively, then to the sun-god 
(J^amas), and, lastly, exclusively to Del, The hero 
of tho Deluge is twice called Atrahasis instead of 
Sftnaj)isti. Moreover, a double version of Ea’s 
warning spcecli is given, and, lastly, Del’s counsel 
to stop Sitnapisti, etc., from leaving the shin is 
cl(*arly out of place after the sacrifice just recorded. 
However precarious it maybe, and indeed unneces- 
sary, to attempt an exact analysis of tho wliolo, it 
is of some importance to realize that the Deluge 
story was a popular one, and even in Dabylon was 
told in various ways. We have at least evidence 
of one story in which Sitnanisti is presumably 
the hero, ending in the sacrificial thank-offering, 
and another in which, after a auarrel aiuonj^ the 
gods, tho hero Atraluisis is translatisl. In addition 
to tho Akkadian Epic hero given, a few other frag- 
ments have been lound containing more or less 
divergent versions of the same story. The most 
important of these - that discovered by Scheil, al- 
ready referred to — consists of .37 lines. It repre- 
sents some god as calling upon Kammfin to bring a 
flood on the earth, and Ea as intcrpo.sing to save 
Atrahasis (see Driver, Genesis ^ in loco ; Dali, p. 43). 

Before passing on to consider the Bible Deluge, 
we must call attention to a few points in the Ak- 
kadian story. (1) The recurrence of periods of 
seven days* duration. The preparations appear 
to have taken 7 days (cf. Gn 7* [J j), the ship being 
completed on the 5th, and 2 days more being re- 
quired for the satirilice and embarkation. The 
storm itself lasted 7 days, and there was another 
interval of 7 days, while the Deluge was abating, 
Ixjfore sending out the birds, which were sent out 
consecutively, apparently on tho 7th day, or, nt 
any rate, at no great interval (ef. the story of 
Berossus, ‘after some days’).— (2) The dimensions 

1 ‘She lifted up tho Great Gems ’(Ball, p. 40, whu explains: 
‘The Babylonian myth evidently regards the rainbow as the 

K reat Jewelled collar of Ishtar, held up arch-wise in heaven ’ 

lee also p. 201]). 


of the ship are uncertain. There arc lacuna: in the 
inscription where the directions are first given, but, 
at any rate, the height and breadth are the same. 
In describing the actual building of the ship, tho 
hcigljt(and, therefore, the bread tli also) is 10 .mrs 
(120 cubits [Sayce, Iloinmel]), but thi? lengt h is not 
given. It was, therefore, enormously larger than 
the Bible Ark — 4 times the height and over twice 
the breadth (cf. Gn fi*®[I’J). — (3) Those saved in tho 
ship includc<l Sitnapisti, his wife and slaves (malo 
and female), and the pilot and all his people; but 
the mention of other relatives is at least tlouht ful. 
— (4) Most important of all ; Atrahasis and his wife 
(but no others) are translated. 

ii. The Bible Deluge story.— 1. Anah/sis.— 
The Bible Deluge story, like the Akkadian, is cer- 
tainly composite, parts belonging to the compara- 
tively late Priestly Code (I’), and parts, speaking 
generally, to the ancient J ah wist source (.1). 

The parts usually assigned to .1 * are ; G® 

(in part [see lielow ]) 

"rtio parts usually assigned to D are: 7 «. h. 

18-lSa. 18-21. 24 gl. 2 a. 2I>-5. 18a. 14-lU 

2. 2%e J Deluge story.— (a) Its Though 

the composition of J as a wliolo can hardly bo 
earlier than tho 9th cent. B.C., it seems jirobable 
that the Deluge story in its Hebrew form, though 
not necessarily reduced t<> writing, is far older. It 
preserves, at any rate, what appears to he a very 
ancient custom, not otlierwise known, by M’hicli 
all clean animals were regarded as suitable for 
sacrifice (Gn 8*2®), whereas, according to Dt 12^®- 
1522, there Is clearly a distinction intended between 
certain domestic animals that M ere sacrificed ami 
wild game (i.e. clean animals) which it had been 
the custom to eat, but M'hich couhl not be sacrificed 
— a distinction which is also implied in tho story of 
tho deception of Isaac (Gn 27 [JE]). 

On tho other hand, tho Deluge was not a uni- 
versal tradition among the Tsraidites, or, at any rate, 
did not form part of a generally recognized his- 
torical system. Tho tradition concerning li/imech’s 
sons (Gn 4’'»-22) implies an uiiliroken history of civi- 
lization ; and, if tho writer of this last section was 
aware of the Floisl tradition, he certainly did not 
regard it as a universal Deluge. Many critics, 
therefore, regard tho Deluge story as a compara- 
tively late insertion into tho original cycle of J 
traditions (see Oxf. Hex., in loc.). 

(b) A relation of some kind between J and the 
Akkadian story is evident. The chief points of 
similarity are the Divine decision to bring alxmt a 
Flood (Gn G®"’) in consequence of man’s sin (this 
is implied in Ea’s expostulation with Bel in the 
Akkadian story) ; the warning by Divine agency 
that tho Flood wa.s coming (7^) ; tlie command tci 
build an Ark, implied in G" 7**^* ; the periods of 7 
days, though not so connectedly as in the Akkadian 
story (7^* 8^"' “) ; tho sending out af birds at 

intervals; the sacrifice after the Deluge, and tlio 
delight shown in it by Jaliwch (8^®* “i). (Jn the 
other haml, it differs in tho inonotheiHtic character 
of the whole story, ami the neces.^.ary omission of 
the petty (j[uarr(^lH of tho gods ; and in its infinitely 
higher religious and moral tone (the occasion of the 
F'lootl, Jahw'ch’s wrath against man’s sin, receives 
an emphasis which wo do not find in tho Akkadian 
story) ; tho means of preservation, an ark or cliest, 
instead of a ship ; J the h loinl’s duration of 40 days 
instead of 7 ; the birds sent out— raven, dove, dove, 
dove, instead of dove, swallow, raven ; the* incident 
of the olive branch (but cf. Berossus) ; and the 
omission of the apotheosis of Noah. 

" For full analysis, see Oxftml Ilex. ; Kautsch and Sesdn (quoted 
ill Usener, pp. 17-22) ; Driver, (Jenetit^ IJHH. 

t Sonic assign v.i^a (afterwards corrected liy redactor) to P. 

i Ball argues from tho duuensions that the Akkadian ship 
was really a chest ; but it had oam and a stoenmian, and was 
launched and navigated. 
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(c) At tills point two iinportunt questions arise. 
(1) Is tiie JJible story derived from the Akkadian, 
aswefind itinthiiidblets'l Probably not. That 
t here w<?re several versions of the stoiy current in 
Jiahylon is clear from the evidence of two stories 
combined in the Akkadian tablets, and by the 
evidence of the other mutilated fragments, as well 
as by the account of llerosHUS, which ditlers in some 
inqiortant paitieulars. The olive branch in the 
dove’s mouth is the kind of picturesque detail 
•which looks very ancient, and may have been ori- 
ginal, and is to some extent confirmed by Berossus 
(s<?e below, V. A. iii. 1, 6, c). It has been suggested 
that the sending out of birds may have originated 
in the well-attested ancient custom of letting birds 
loose to ascertain the direction of land ; but, while 
this is not altogether imiirobahlc, it must be ad- 
mitted that such a purjiose is not very evident in 
the Akkadian story, and is ouite inadmissible in 
that of the Bible. On the wliole, it would a]>pear 
that the Bible story is derived from one that did 
not difl’er essentially from the Akkadian as we 
know it. 

(2) Is the slory of .1 a deliberate panqdirase of 
whatever form it was derived from, or was it the 
result r»f n gradual process of development? Tlie 
subieefc is hardly capable of positive proof, but the 
pro babi lily seems in favour of the hitter alterna- 
tive. (a) If the story was, as seems likely, derived 
from Babylonia at an early date (note its anthropo- 
morphic eon(!e])tion of Jahweh, (In 7^** it would, 
in all proljahility, have Issen handed on by oral 
tradition many e.entnries before it was written 
down, and, if so, would naturally have become 
gradually changed in the telling, as religious ideas 
developed from time to time, (/i) \Vc can thus 
best ueeount for one of the most cliaraeteristic 
dill'erenees the chest of the Bible left to drift by 
chance or at the Divine will, in the place of Ih’e 
jmrpostdy navigated boat of the Akkadian story. 
Ko doubt lienormant was right in saying that 
the latter is a feature suitable to the story as told 
by a maritime peo]de, such as the inhabila.nts of 
the Persian Gulf, whereas the Bible Ark j)oints to 
a people wholly ignorant of navigation {Grig. i. 
408, (pioted by Anarcc, j). 8) j hut it Beeina unlikely 
tliat a writer in comparatively late times would 
have deliberately altered the ship into an ark, 
whereas such a change might naturally have come 
by degrees. Some writers have urge(f this dilfer- 
eiico as a proof of the priority of the lUblc narrative; 
and even Cheyrie, while very far from admitting 
such a vio>v, suggested that possibly this particular 
feature may Is*, more ])rimitive- the conversion of 
the chest into a ship being due, if this be the case, 
to a rationalizing tendency (art. * Deluge,’ in EBr^), 
But such an argument cannot be considered as to 
any extent oiitwemhing the strong grounds for the 
priority of tlie Akkadian story; and, after all, that 
the Bible Deluge should bo in this, as it is in other 
respects, more marvellous than an early form of 
the story, is what we might naturally expect in a 
later stage of tradition. 

((f) Conclusion . — AVe proliahly liave in the J story 
n very early Israelitish tradition, either brought 
with the people from Babylonia at their first im- 
migration, or obtained from that country through 
the frequent intercourse which we know to have 
existed from early times betw ecu the two peoples, 
hut .so inodified as to have become, in the gradual 
course of transmission, a suitable vehicle for en- 
forcing those great moral and religious truths 
whicli hocame the distinguishing festures of the 
lsra<‘litcs. 

X The P version of the Deluge.- [a) Compared 
with that of J, P has in addition the description 
and the dimensions of the Ark, the description of 
the Deluge as duo to the breaking up of all the 


fountains of the great deep, as well as the opening 
of the windoNvs of heaven (7" 8®), the strauaing ot 
the Ark on Mt. Ararat (8^), and tlie rainbow (9^**^®), 
together with statistical references to Noah’s ago, 
etc. P omits the sending out of animals and tlio 
|)Ost-diIuvian sacrifice, substitutes one pair of all 
animals for 7 pairs of clean and one or unclean, 
makes the Deluge last 3(55 days instead of 61, and 
substitutes the elaborate covenant connected with 
the rainbow (9^'*’) and laws of blood for the simple 
promise of J based on the sacrifico (8“*”). 

(A) The comparison with J and wdtli the Akkadian 
Deluge raises a somewhat difficult que.stion. Was 
P’s story derived independently from Babylon 
during or shortly after trie Exile, or wuis it, on the 
other hand, merely a revision of J’s Deluge story ; 
or, again, was it in some respects an independent 
version of the ancient story, belonging, like J’s 
acc!ount, to ancient religious traditions ? 

Those who adopt cither the first or third of these 
alternatives lay stress on the fact that so mucli of 
what is peculiar to P has its parallels in the Ak- 
kadian story, in w'hieh we find certain dimensions 
of the ship, its being tarred with pitch, the Deluge 
ascribed apparently to tlie sea ns ivell as the rain- 
storm, ami the rainbow (Sayce, Ball). But, on the 
other hand, it may he oUservod (a) tliat, as alretuly 
pointed out, the actual dimensions of the Akkadiau 
ship are enormously greater than those of P’s ark, 
ana, moreover, that the insertion of exact dimen- 
sions is exactly in accordance w’ith the (mstom of 
P, as, 6.0. , ill the dimensions of the Tah(‘.ruacle and 
all its mrnituro ; the resemblance, therefore, on 
this point, such as it is, may he merely accidental ; 
(a) that the reference to the rainbow in the Akka- 
(lian story is at least doubtful, and is not admitted 
by several translators (e.^^. llaupt) ; (7) that almost 
all the difibrenees between the acjcounts of P and 
J may be explained by the general (Oiaractcr of P ; 
e.g.^ the iiicturosque story of the birds would have 
no interest for P, who omits all the most pictur- 
esque stories of Genesis. In any case, such an 
incident would bo unsuitable in a Deluge which 
covered the highest mountains (7^®) and lasted 365 
days, though not in one of 61, in w'hicli the moun- 
tains wort? not necessarily covered at all. Again, 
the omission of the sacrifice of Noah accords with 
the omission of all the Patriarchal sacrifices - an 
omission which certainly suggests the inference 
either that P disbelieved in or held of no account 
sacrifices which preceded the laAV of Sinai. The 
omission of 7 ])airs of every kind of clean animal is 
very possibly an example of the same spirit, as these 
animals were, according to J, intended for sacrifice 
(8^). I^astly, the omission of such an anthropo- 
morphism as ‘Jail well shut him in ’ in 7'®** is quite 
in cimracter with P’s usual juactico. (5) As the 
present combined account of the Deluge is based 
on P’s story, which appears to have been preserved 
almost intact, whereas some parts of J are obvi- 
ously omitted (those, for instance, giving the 
warning of the Deluge and directions for building 
the Ark), it is quite possible that some general 
statement of the Ark’s dimensions, a de.scription 
of the pitch, rooms, etc., like the Akkadian story, 
and the incident of the rainbow, may originally 
have bad a place in J’s story. If this be so, P must 
have retained the latter, not because of its pictur- 
esqueness, but as the basis for a favourite theme, 
a Divine covenant (cf. 6^®) ; on the other hand, the 
change of 61 to 365 days, the number of days in 
the solar year, though it does not agree with the 
three w'ceks of the Akkadian story, appears tx) be 
based upon some astronomical theory, and may be 
due to Babylonian influence of some Kind. It may 
al.so be reasonably urged that the reference to * the 
fountains of the great deep ’ really corresponds with 
P’s ideas and nomenclature (cf. Gn 1®), and finds a 
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parallel in the jHist-exilio Is 24^®. It is not likely, 
therefore, that it was originally derived from J. 

It may, then, be considered not improbable that, 
in addition to J, P may have hod access to some 
other version of the Akkadian story, but, if so, 
when and how it was derived is quite uncertain, 
iii. The Deluge according to later IUry- 

LONIAN ACCOUNTS. — 1. Tlid story as given by 
Berosstis , — Berossus was a priest of Bel in Babylon 
about 300 B.C., who wrote a history of Babylonia 
(see art. Berosus). He claims to have copied out 
MSS of several authors which had been carefully 
nreservod in Babylon for 15 myriads of years. 
Unfortunately, only a few fragments of his work 
have been preserved, which were copied by later 
authors. His Deluge story is given or referred to 
in three sources. 

(a) It was copied by Alexander Volyhistor (a 
Milesian writer of the let cent. B.C.), whoso work 
is also lost. Thence it was copied by Eusebius 
in his Chi'onicon', and, though the original of 
the Ohronicon is also lost, it still exists in an 
Armenian tr., and it was also reproduced, probably 
verbatinii by Syncellus in his Chronographia, 

{b) A Latin translation, based partly on the 
Armenian version, witli the various readings of 
the Greek text of Syncellus, is given in Migno, 
Chron. Eus. l. cli. iii. (see also Muller, FUG ii. 
601). It runs as follows ; 

* After the death of Ardalcg, hia son Xlsuthros reijirned 18 
tars (18x8000 years). During his reign occurred a great flood, 
of which the following account has been given. Kronos ap- 
peared to him In a dream and revealed to iiitn that on the l&th 
of the month Daisios men would ho destroyed by a flood, and 
he therefore ordered him to bury all existing beginning, 
middle, and end, in the sun-city of Sippara, to build a boat, to 
embark with his relatives and friends, to lade it with food and 
drink, to put therein animals, birds, and quadrupeds, and to 
make all ready for a journey. He then asked whither the 
boat should go, and was told, ** To the gods to prav [r.f. having 
praved] for good to mankind/* He was not aisobedient, but 
built a boat of 5 stadia long and 2 stadia broad, and carried out 
all that had heeu commanded him, and embarked with wife, 
children, and relatives. When the AocmI (mine, and very soon 
had begun to subside, ho lot go some of liis birils ; but, when 
they found neither food nor place to settle, they came back to 
the ship. Xisuthros, after some days, let the birds go away 
again, and they returned to the ship with mud upon their feet. 
W'hen they wore let go for the third time, they returned no 
more to the ship. Then Xisuthros perceived that tiie land had 
appeared, and he broke open some of the joints of the ship, 
and ascertained that the ship had grounded on a certain moun- 
tain. He stepped out with his wife and daughter and the 

} )ilot, kissed the ground, erected an altar, offered sacrifleo to 
;he gods, and vanished together with tiiose who had como out 
of the ship.’ The narrative goes on to relate how a voice from 
the sky informed the comrades of Xisuthros that he and those 
with him had gone, on account of his piety, to dwell witli the 
g(KlH, and bade them recover the MSS, and adds In conclusion : 
* Of this ship that stranded in Armenia a {lart still remained in 
the Kordyaean mountains of Armenia, and some people scrapcii 
off the pitch from the ship and used it as amulets. They caiuo 
to Babylon, dug up the MSS, and took them from Sipimra ; and 
they rebuilt Babylon, building many cities and re-founding 
temples.* 

{c) This story appears to be on epitome of the 
Akkadian or one niiicli like it : 

(o) The name of Xisutliros (=Hasi8*utra transposed from 
Atra-basis) agrees with that of emu of the versioii.s of the 
Akkadian story. (/3) The means of refuge, as in the Akkadian 
story, is a ship and not an ark. (y) As in the Akkadian, 
Xisuthros and others are immortalized. It differs, however, 
In (a) the prediction of the exact date of the Deluge, (p) the 
specific mention of relatives and friends ns saved (a smaller 
number seems implied than in the Akkadian story;, (y) the mud 
on the feet of the birds, (6) the stranding of the ship in Armenia, 
and (r) the aimthcosis not only of Xisuthros and his wife, but 
also of his daughters and even of the pilot. Of these (y) and (6) 
are of special im^ioriance. The latter would seem to jirove an 
ancient Babylonian tradition independent of tlic Akkadian 
story, and followed by T, Ararat being tiio regular name of 
Armenia in Assjrian monuments. Of the former it may he 
sai(l at least that the story of the clay on the feet of thc^ Inrds 
looks like the earlier amiloguu of the olive branch. 

It should l>e added that the piiiils of contact 
with the Bible story are not HulVicientljr Btrikinf( 
to make it likely that the later Babylonian tradi- 
tions were influenced by it. On the whole, then, 
the story of Bero.ssus tends to confirm the view of 


.Momo variety in the Babylonian traditions of the 
Deluge. 

2. T/ie Deluge story of Ahydenus.~K\\ epitom- 
ized version of the same account, derived origin- 
ally cither from Berossus or from the source from 
which he derived it, comes to us through Ahy- 
denus, a later Babylonian historian, whose work, 
like tliat of Berossus, has also been copied both in 
the Chrunicon of Eusebius (l. vii., also in Preep. 
Evang. ix. 12, p. 414) and in the Chronographia of 
Syncellus (p. 70). 

It differs, himcvcr, (tt) In making a double interval of three 
days before and between the seiuling of the birds, and (fi) in 
the birds being sent only twice. Migjm’a attempt to get out of 
the text of Syncellus u third Honding is hardly successful. At 
best it would require that it took place after they hud returned 
with the clay. 

3. Reference to Uerossifs's Deluge story in Jo- 
sephus. — Josephus’s ac.couut of the Deluge {AjU. 
I. iii. 5, 6) dillers sliLditly from that of the Bible. 
He mentions that Noah, wdicn the Ark rested on 
the tojp of a certain mountain of Armenia, opened 
it anti saw a small piece of land. 'JMie do\ e was 
sent out 7 days after the raven, and only onco 
returned, covered with mud and bringing an olive- 
branch. After waiting 7 days more, be sent forth 
the living creatures. These dillerenccs may be 
partly due to carelessness and to narration from 
memory, but the reference to tlie clay, at any 
rate, is taken from the account of Berossus, whicli 
ho had seen, and probably other accounts also, for 
he goes on to say : ‘All writers of barbarian his- 
tories make mention of this Flood and this Ark, 
among whom is Berossus the Chaldaean,’ and bo 
quotes from him the Ht,atement about the remains 
of tlio ship on the Koidyo^an mountains, and the 
use made of the pitch, in the same word.s as those 
used by Eusebius and Syncellus, who themselves 
refer to Polyhistor as thmr authority. This proves 
beyond a cloubt that Polybistor’s story was de- 
rived from Berossus. Jo.sejibus’s statement about 
the universality of the Deluge story may ho taken 
as showing at least that the Deluge story was a 
common theme among ancient historians. 

iv. Origin of the SexMitic Deluge story. ~ 
{a) There is nothing to suggest in this (;a.so that it 
formed part of a consistent mythological system. 
[b) Being concerned with ram and water, the 
suhiect was clearly suitable for treatment in tho 
Akkadian Epic in connexion with the rainy month ; 
nor need we suppose it, therefore, connected witli 
any special astronomical theories, (c) 1 ts more or 
less mythological form, in which gods and god- 
desses jday their part, finds its analogies in many 
Deluge and other stories throughout the worlcl, 
in which natural events form the basis of, or 
liecome mixed up with, mythological details (see 
al) 0 vc, IV. C. (6)). (d) The frequency of Deluge 

stories arising out of natural inundations gives a 
prima facie jirobability that such an event was 
the origin of the tradition in lliis instance, (c) In 
both the Bible story and the Akkadian the Delngo 
is ascribeil to natural causes; (1) an excessive 
rainfall ; (2) somewhat more iiulelinitoJy, the 
rising of the sea. The first is obvious in both 
accounts. The second is definitely stated in P in 
tho wonls ‘ all the foiintains of tho great deep w'cre 
broken up’ (Gn 7^^). 'I’be deep being regarded as 
l)cing under tho earth, sucli fangiuigo would very 
naturally suggn^st an eartlujuako breaking up the 
pound and letting the deco burst forth, it seems 
iinplied also in the Akkaiiian story, whicli, if it 
does not, as some scholars maintain, expressly 
speak of the eartli trcnihling, and the flooifs 
breaking out beloNV the I'arth, at h'ast describes 
such a terrific storm and tempest and invasion of 
waters as to imply a cyclonic wave rather than a 
mere overfiooding of rivers. (/) The traditional 
resting-places of the ark, Ararat = Armenia (Bible 
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and BerosHUH), and Nizir = Rowan<liz in the North- 
Ea^t of Bahylotjia (Akkmlian), puint to a definite 
ro^jjion of the world. (7) SUss has pointed out with 
f^reat force that tin; necessary eonditions are ful- 
filled hy Hiipposiri;^^ tliat the sliorc.s of the Persian 
Gulf were struck l)y .an enoriuouH volcanic wave, 
aoeonipaiiied by .'i trcjiiendous cytdonc. The very 
l^rcjit distaruu; which suidi waves travel, and the 
fearful destniclion of life and property which is 
often involved, have frequently heen pointed out. 

Thus tlie wave associated witli Uie Tiackertfunge cyclone in the 
delta of the Oanges reached a height of 45 ft. arid destroyed 
more than ico.cou jicrsoiis (A7irt> xvi. 166). A wave eaused by 
the eruption of Krakatoa (2(lth-28th Aug. 1S83) reached 60 ft. 
(ef. the 16 ctihits of P, fJn 7®’) and destroyed more than .36,000 
lives. One wave reached as far as Cape Horn, 7818 geographical 
miles distant xxviii. 639). 

It can hardly bo deemed improbable that a 
plicnouK'Tion of Rtieh a kind occurred on the coaRt 
of the I’eraiaii Gulf, then prol)ahly lyin.^ much 
further north tluin now, .and tlijit hut few nur- 
vivors escaped in Wats to the more hilly re^^ioiia, 
with wliat ettects they could Hccure. We hav<?, in 
an event like this, all that is needed for the <;rowth 
of such stories as are preserved in the Akkadi.an 
Ejnc .and the Bible Deluge. 

ft need Iwirdly he .added that the religious value 
of <1 m! Bible story does not lie in its iniproha- 
bilili<?H, which .sometimes .amount, .as has heen 
shown, to absurdities, but rather in the religious 
and moral lesson.s, of which the ancient traiUtion 
w.as made the vehicle, viz. that Jahweh liated and 
wonhl punish sin, but would save those who w'ere 
fiiithful and obedient, while the further thought is 
siii^gested in P, at least, that TTis mercy is a more 
abiding motive th.an His wrath. 

B. Tjje CfjiF.EK Deluge stories.— i. Stm'yof 
peukalion and Pyrrha. — This is hy far the most 
important of the Greek Deluge, or EJood, stories, 

(a) Its most tyjdcal form is that given by Apol- 
lodorus (140 U.C.) in his Bihliolhccn^ 1. vii. 2 ; 

When Zeus dctci'jniiicd to destroy the men of the ago of 
(iopper, Deiikalion, at the auggestiou of i'roiiietheus his father, 
(joiistruoLed a chest (Aapeaxa), into whieii, having placed 
therein the necessarioH of life, he entered with his wife 
i’yrrha. Zeus sent a great rain, which hooded most purU of 
Oreeee, and destroyed all except those who cscapca to the 
nciglihoiiriiig hill-tops. The pair, after drifting in the chest 
for 9 days and nights, reached Parnas.sus, and, the Flood 
having somewhat anate<l, disembarked, wliereupon Deiikalion 
sacrifleed to Zeus his protector. The latter sent Ilortuca to 
ask w'hat he wished. Ho replied ‘Children.’ At the direc- 
tion of Zeus tliey threw stones over their heads, and those 
whicli Deukaliun threw be< auic men, and those which Pyrrha 
throw, w'omen. ^icn follows a derivation of the word Aao« 
(‘ people 'I from Au.ts or A.*? (‘ slonu ’). 

(b) Tins story evidently originated in a con- 
fusion of a myth with what may have been an 
ancient tradition. If I’andora, jts Apollo<lorus had 
just asserted, wa.s the first woman, and Prome- 
theus first made men of earth and water, how 
could Deiikalion he, as Apollodonis likewise states, 
king of Phthia, and who were the men who were 
nearly all destroyed ? How, again, is the survival 
of any consistent witli the story of the stonc.s ? 

(c) (1) There seems to ho an allusion to the 
sUiry of the stones in Hesiod (Tlotat, fr. 141, eil. 
Kzach ; see Usener, p. 32). (2) The earliest com- 
plete reference, however, to Deukalion’s Fhw^d is 
in Pindar, 01. ix. 61-67, where he mentions how 
Pyrrha and Heukalion descended from Paniassus 
and founded of stones a riu^o like themselves, and 
how the mighty waters which had overfloodcd the. 
earth had been suddenly stopped by Zeus. Pindar 
evidently refers to it as a well-known story; other- 
wise, much of what he says would have been rxinl-o 
unintelligihle to his ro.aders. (3) The best-known 
form of the story, however, is that given liy Ovid, 
Met. i. 155- 41.5, the most curious feature of w'hicli 
is the fiu-.t that no mention is made of Donkaiiun 
and Pyrrha having been warned of the Deluge and 
commanded to build a ship. They appeared on the 
hoiglits of PaiuatiSUH, where they had landed, and 


invoked the go<ls of the inountain and Themis. 
Zeus, seeing this, and satistieil that they were 
good and pious people, stopped tlie Deluge. A 
full descriidlon is given of their trouble, and the 
story alK>iit " the bones of the great mother * is 
given in detail. It should be iiotii^ed that hero 
the iiicans of refuge is a ship, not, as with Apol- 
lodoriis, a chest. There are also several otlier 
more or less different versions of the Deiikalion 
story. (4) According to Nonnus (see Usener, p. 
38), a conllagration sent hy Zeus (in anger at the 
TiUins for murdering Dionysus Zagreus) was jmt 
out hy a Deluge. "iTiis is very abruptly conneijtcd 
with the story of Doukalion and Pyrrha, who sud- 
denly appear floating about in a chest (Xdpj^o^) ; but 
we are not told how or whore they got in, or 
w'here they landed. The Deluge ends hy Poseidon 
splitting the rock with his trident, and making an 
escape for the water through the Vale of Teinpe, 
thus connecting the Deluge with the north of 
Thessaly, whereas the older legends connect it 
with JMiotis in the south-east. (5) Accordinj^ to 
Hellanikos, Mt. Othrys was the jilace of landing. 
Aristotle, curiously enough, maintained that the 
waters of the Deluge Mowed into Achelous. Others, 
such as Thrasybulus and Akestodorus, inaintainod 
that Deiikalion and Pyrrha founded the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Dodona, and dwelt in the territory of 
the Molossi. Possibly here we have a local l‘ 'food 
tradition combined with the better known tra- 
ditional story. Very late legends connect the 
landing of Doukalion with Mt. Athos, and even 
with Aitna. 

ii. Other Deluge atories current in Greece. — 1. 
Accordinj^ to a legend connected with Megaris, 
Megaros, its founder, was rescued from the Deluge, 
lanng guiilod in swimmuig through the water by 
the cry of cranes ; hence was derived the n.amc of 
G crania. 

2. The Oxygian Flooil story, found only in (jiiite 
late writers, such .as .Julius Africanus, is con- 
fined to BoDotia and Attica. Oxygos, its hero, 
was described as king, sometimes of Athens and 
soniotimcs of Thebes. 

3. Dardanns was said to have e.seai)ed in a Flood 
from Samothraco or Arcadia (Dionysius of Hali- 
carnas.sus), in a boat of skins made by himself 
(Lykophron), or with his sons, and to have founded 
the kingdom of Ida. This story was often brought 
into connexion with that of Deiikalion. 

4. An altoget her dillerent Flood story is referred 
to hy IstroH (see Usener, p. 46), who connects a 
great flood with the severing of Asia and Eiiroiio 
by the Hellespont. 

iii. Origin of the Greek stories . — Speaking gene- 
rally, the Greek Deluge stories form good illus- 
trations of what appear to bo the common causes 
of such legends (see above, IV. C). Several of 
them grew up as explanations of the founding of 
a city or temple, ascribed to a waif miraculously 
giiide<l ac.roRs the waters, and to this extent Usener 
is probably ri^ht in finding analogies to the Dou- 
kalion myth in such stories as tho.se of Perseus 
and Oedipus. Other Greek Deluge stories are con- 
nected with special geographical features, such as 
the opening of the Vale of Tempo All are local 
in character, and that one of them, from its anti- 
quity and pictnrosqiiencss, should have found a 
permanent place, though often mixed with others, 
m Greek mythology is natural enough. And there 
is no rea.son why it too may not have originated 
from a local inundation, the story receiving such 
accretions of the picturesque and marvellous as are 
common in similar cases. 

The occurrence of the cheat instead of a boat Is interesting 
in view of the same variation in the Semitic story, and might 
suggest the possibility that the Greek legend, as we And it in 
Apollodonis, was influenced in sonio indirect way by the Bible 
narrative. But there is a great difference between a chesty 
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holding only a couple of personH and such fooci os thny required i 
lor 9 days, and tin.* monster liiblo ‘ Ark ’ with all its arrange- 
ments and contents. Moreover, the cIichI was not an unconnnon 
feature in the waif stories of fireek legend. 

iv. The, mixed Deluge, story of the pseudo-Lucimi. 
— Wc have a real mixture ui the (Jlrcek ami Semitic 
Deluge stories in the story given in the cle Dea 
Syria (Lucian, ed. Ja<!o])itz, Leipzig, 1881, iii. 
344 f.). This version was connected with a hole 
in the ground over which the temple was huilt and 
into which the Deluge was said to have subsided. 

According to this account, Deukalion, and his wife and 
children, were saved in a groat chest (\dpva$). As he entered 
it, there caino all kinds of animals, wild and tame, sows, horses, 
serpetits, lions, etc., in pairs. He received them all, and there 
was great friendship between them, and they all sailed in one 
chest us lo!ig os tlio water prevailed. When the water liad 
dlsapneared through the hole, Deukalion built an altar and the 
temple ov»:r it. 

Usciicr certainly goes too far in saying that this 
is tlio llahylonian Deluge story with onl v the name 
Deukalion inserted from (ireek legend. It con- 
tains several features from both, and, except that 
to Deukalion it gives a second name '^KuOca (which, 
according to Biittman, is a corruj)tion of iiirt'Oea, 
and is iiitcmlcd for Sisuthros, the Noah of Berossus), 
it hears a far closer resemblance to the Biblical 
than to the oMier forms of the Babylonian Deluge 
legend. D.g., wild animals are preserved as well 
as tamo ; all in pairs ; only Deukalion and bis 
family cscajm ; in a elicst, not a boat (the last per- 
haps from the Greek story). That traditions of 
the Deluge ultimately derived from the Bible 
should liave been current in Syria is likely enough, 
and tljere seems also evidence, in another tradi- 
tion that the people was founde<l by Semiramis, of 
early intercourse with Babylon. 

C. Persian Deluge sroiUEs.—i. A curious 
legend is (iontained in two fragments of the Yima 
songs preserved in VcndldCid {SllK iv. 10 tl’.). It 
is given in full by Usener, pp. 208-212, from the 
critical tv. of Gcldner.^ 

A council was hel<l hy th« gods, in which Ahura Mazda decreed 
that a terribly severe winter would bo followed by a great 
Deluge from the melting of the snow. Yima was directed to 
buibl an enormous fort foursquare, and to slock it with men 
and animals of all kinds. Yima carried out these iiiHtruclioiis, 
but it la not actually said that the Deluge came. 

Usener regards the whole story as an ideal pic- 
ture of the future, the eternal city where men arc 
to live in harmony and righteousness a life free 
from moral and jAiysical evil, when the world is 
destroyed hy the Dduge ; hut the pas.sages which 
seem most ideal are among the ^^johc |)ortions, 
which Geldner regards as later insertions. It 
seems more probable that we have here also an 
example of the tendency to idealize what was 
originally a natural event. 

ii. A se(!ond story is found In IJundahL^)} ^ vii. (tr. 
hy E. W. West in SDK v. 25-28‘ Tistar, in the 
three forms of a man, a horse, and a hull, sends 
successive Deluges each of ten days’ duration, and 
destroys all the noxious creatures on the earth. 
This IS part of what is clearly an astrological 
myth describing the contest between good ami 
evil, and accounting for lightning an<l thunder, 
the salt sea, and the origin of lakes and seas. 

D. Indian Deluge stories.~\. The Fish 

Legend. — (1) The oldest form of this ty]>ic.al 
Deluge story of India is preserved in the Safa- 
patha. lirdhuuma^ i. 8. 1 {SBE xii. 210, tr. by ,1. 
Eggeling; for other translations see A. Wchcr, 
Ind. Streif, 1868, i. 9, Ltd. Stud., 1868, i. 161 ; Max 
Muller, Ilid. Skr. Lit., 1850, p. 425; J. Muir, 
Grig. Skr. Texts, i.^ [1873] 181 If.) : 

In the morning, Manu, when wai,cr was brought to him for 
washing, found a fiHh in his hands. The flsh foretold the 
coming Deluge, and promised to save him if he would pre- 
serve It, first in a jar, then in a pit, and, when it had 
outgrown this, would take it lo the sea. Manu was to build 
a ship, and enter it, and look out for his preserver. Manu did 

1 For a divergent interpretation of this Iranian material, sec 
art Blbst, Abook of tiik (Persian). 


as directed, and Anally took the Ash, winch had thru ^rown to 
an enormous size, to the sea. Then Mann entered the Hbip, 
and the Deluge came, which destroyj'd all I'lMiig eretilnrcH. 
Meanwhile the Ash nppronche<l Manu, who fii«U ne<i the hbii> to 
its horn, ami was so conveyed up to for ‘oecr’J thv Nurlhn'u 
lUounfains. Miimi was directeil t-o Ho tlio ship to a tree, and 
gnulually to descend as the W'aters abate. 

The rest of the story is concerned with a complicated ami 
lery imintcllidble rite 'with clarified butter, hy whn li a woman 
was first pro<lui-ed, and, by her means, oftsiuing of men and 
cattle. 

^ According to Wchcr, (he linal redaction of the 
S(itapatlui \)\ (inly a little before the Clin.Htinn era; 
hnt, Eggeling shows, it is a com])ilation of 
earlier ircjitiscs, and this particular stury gives 
tho impression, in its nuiin features, of being 
ancient. 

One special interest in tho story litiS in its 
ciirioiiFi points of resemhlance and contrast to 
other Deingc stories, 'riie wnming of the Deluge 
by an animal, the fastc'iiing of the ship hy a lofie, 
the post-diluvian sacrifice, and the niiraeulous re- 
production of men, luive all tluur analogies; hut 
they are not found, as here, in comiiination, and 
the towing of the ship hy a lisli is quite unique. 
The jirohahility is, therefore, that this legend is of 
native growth. 

Wchcr and, to a less extent, Muir see in the 
story a tradition of an original inimigrnlion of the 
race from across the Uiinfilayius. Th(*y base their 
opinion on a rcnd(‘ring of the words given aliove in 
italics, ‘of’er the Northern Mountains.’ Eggeling, 
howover, renders ‘ uj) to,’ and some writers sniiposo 
the story to have originated in an cxceidional over- 
llowing of the Ganges. The miestion is prinuu ily 
one of textual cvitici.sm, the (tlioieo lying between 
the reading abhi-dudrnva (E.ggeling) and (Ui- 
dndrava (Weber, etc.). The (thief argument 
against an originally mytliical origin of tlui story 
is that here also the iendeney is to Istcoinc more 
and more mythical, and if we reverse this Luideney 
wo can easily explain the story as having grown 
out of a natural inundation. 

(2) A second version of the Indian story is that 
given in the Mahltdidrata (quoted from tr. hy II. 
Jacobi in Usener, p. 29; see also Muir, up. eit. 
i.^ 19611.). Tho story has hero assumed a more 
(dahorate and marvellous form. 

Manu is a prince nraonp; monkH, renownerl for his uHceticiHin 
‘.Standing on one leg with Iuh arms raised on high, and with 
hca*l bent doAvn anti never blinking an i-ye, he nructiscd U rribhj 
aiiHU'ritieg,' etc. The flsh appeared to him as he n as jiracliHing 
auHtcrities by the shore. Of such virtue wi re lliey that I he 
Ash bei%ame many miles long, and yet ^^aIm could cany it 
cpiitA? easily. The storm is very graphically ficHcribed. In l.bn 
end tbe flsh reveals himself as ilrahin.a, and a])[>nints Manu as 
creator of all things. 

In tlii.s version there apjiears to he a confusion, 
not uneoinmon in similar myths, in (he ehar.aeter 
of Manu as himself a (h'.sccndant of former an- 
cestors, and as Die founder and creator of imui 
and all thingvS. In Die older form of llu; story ho 
is the lirst man, and never more than a man. 

(3) A third version is found in the Bhiujaeuta 
Pnrdna,y\\\. 24. 711. (h)r Eng. tr. .see Hardwick, 
Christ and other J\Tn.sters, now ed., J.ond. 1863, vol. i. 
pt. ii. eh. iii. j)]). 312-315 ; Muir, tp. eit. 2()Stl.). 
According to Clieyne, this book cannot he earlier 
than tlic 12Mi cent. A.D. The story ^itself is 
mainly a devehqiment of that of llu; Satapaiha 
BrCihnifinn, with a mixture of the. myl.hi(ml and 
(7;/a'..vLphiloHOphieal elements e.hara(d.eriylic of tho 
Purdy as. 

The i>cluge took place during a sleep of IlrahmA., when tho 
strong demon llayagnva stole the VimIuh. llari took the form 
of a ininule fish, and ho finally rev(‘iikd himficlf to Satyavrata, 
a devout king who lived only on water. The gradual growth 
of the flsh is like that in ilie earlier legends, except that he 
outdid them hy becoming, in his final form, a million of 
leagues long. Th(i ark in this case was miraculously brought to 
Satyavrata, who, acconii>anicd by the chiefs of the Drahmans, 
Hiient luH tune therein in Hinging hymns of praise and receiving 
Divine revelations. Finally, Hari slew Uayagriva and recovered 
tho Vedas. Satyavraia, instructed in all Divine and luunun 
knowledge, was appointed the 7tli Manu. but, after all, tlie 
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appearance of tbo horned flah was milya^ or delusion, and ‘ he 
who eiiall devoutly hour thin iuipoi tAiit allegorical narrative will 
he delivered from* tlic bondage of sin.’ 

It is iiilcrt.'.sting to nolo that this version has 
several noints of contact v ith the llible story. (!) 
The UeJuge is caiiseil by rain as well as by the 
sea. (2) S(!ve7i djiys’ warning is given oi the 
Deluge. (3) It is sont because of the depravity of 
man. (4) Aiiiuials are pi(‘served in the ark, (5) 
and these in pairs. Of these (3) is inconsistent 
with the beginning of the story, and is evidently 
an interpolation. The most ])robablo explanation 
of tlM'iii all is that they were duo to Christian 
influence. Their appearance only in ilie latest 
version of the mylii makes it iiiipo.s.sihle to use 
them as arguments to prove that the story itself 
is derived from tlio Bible story, or originated in the 
event which t hat story describes. 

ii. The lionr —Another Deluge myth is 

given in IMuir, op. cit. i.* 60 f. It is one of the 
creation .stories of the PurCtna. 

It Udlt5 iiow lliu Divine Brahma, awaking from hia night 
Rlumtior, ai»d lH^r^■^‘iviug that the earth lay within the waters 
of Uic imiversal occaiij asRumod the form of a boar, plunged 
into the ocean, and raised up the earth and pla(*c<i it on the 
surface. 

This is a creation mytli, and has a curious 
analogy with some of the American Indian stories 
(see 1 V. (J (^0)- 

JC. CumESE Flood story . — Accounts of this 
are found in tlie ^hn King (especially ii. 4. 1 ; cf. 
also pref. 6, ii. 1. 17, 2. l‘, 14, iii. 1. 1, v. 27. 8), 
the jShi/i King (iv. 3. 4. 1), and the writings of 
Meng-ts7.e (iii! 1. 4. 7, 2. 9. 3f.). 

i. According to the Canon of Ydo {Shu King^ i. 
3. 11, tr. kegge, SHE in. 34 f.), 

‘the Ti said, “llo! (ProMident of) the Four Mountains, de- 
Rtructiye in their overflow are the waters of the iiiun<1alion. 
In their viiMt extent they emhraoo the hills ami overtop the 
great heights, threatening the heavens with their floods, so 
that tlio lower jH^ople groan and murmur] Is there a capable 
man to wiioui 1 can assign the correction (of this calamity)? ” ’ 
KtiwAn was appointed, and laboured unsuccessfully for niiu* 
years. Tlio Ti afterwards resigned his throne to Yd, who had 
(!oped Huwessfully with the iriundulion. 

ii. The Shu King (ii. 4. 1) gives the account of 
Yii’s work .as follows (in Legge’s translation) : 

‘ The inundating waters seemed to asHivil the lieavens, and in 
their v.ast extent embraced the mountains and overtopped the 
hills, so that people were hewiUlered and overwhelmed. I [Yiil 
mounted my four conveyances [carts, boats, sleriges, and spiked 
shoes] and all along the hills hew'ed down the wootls, at the 
buuiw time, along with Yi, ‘liiowiug the multitudes how to get 
flesh to eat. 1 opened passages for the streams throughout the 
nine provincoa, and conducted them to the sea. I deepened 
the channels and canals, and conducted them to the streams, 
at the same time, along with Chi, sowing grain, and showing 
tiic multitude how to ])rocuru tlic food of toil in addition to 
flesh meat. I urged them further to exchange wliut tliey had 
for what tliey had not, and to disjKiso of their accumiilaicd 
stores. In tliis way all the people got grain to eat, and all the 
Btates began to come under goo<l rule.' 

Elsewhere in tl»e Shu King^ Yii is repeatedly 
described as having deteriniiRMl the relations of 
land and water, and t he Shih King deedarea that, 
* wlien the waters of the FItiod had beejorne wide- 
spread, Yii caused the variofia regions of the eart h 
M'oild to apnear; the great outlying realms re- 
ceived tlieir limitations.’ 

According to these accounts, all these works were 
accomplished during a single journey. In fact, 
the accounts probably describe work gradu.ally 
carried out through many ages, though possibly 
commenced by Yii. They were evidently intmidell 
to avert a constantly repeated and wide-spread 
disaster. 

iii. Origin of thr, sforg. -he^^o believeil that the 
occa.sion of Yii’s special work was an actual inunda- 
tion of an alarming kind of tlio Hwang-llo (‘ the 
sorrow of China’), which he jnits in the 2fth 
< ent. B.C., wlnnoas lie ascribes this treatise to the 
12lh. 

Ai-cordiiig to Meng-tszo (b. 372 H.C.), however, 
ike tasks of Yii were carried out under far more 
diflicult conditions. 


*ln the time of Y&o, when tlio earth waa not yet la ordered 
state, the mosBca of water flowed unchecked and flooded the 
earth. Flora was excessively luxuriant, and birds and other 
living creatures went about in enormous quantities. Grain 
could not grow. Animals pressed hard on man. . . . Y&o 
alone concerned himself ateut this. He appointed Shun, who 
developed an ordering activity and gave Yl control of Are. YI 
t^uBcd devastating conflagrations on the mountains and In the 
marshea, so that the animals fled and sought shelter. Yii 
lUvided the nine rivers. . . . Then it liecame possible for the 
folk of the Middle Kingdom to support themselves ' (Iii. 1, 4 . 7). 
At this same period, moreover, seri)ent8 and dragons infested 
these deluging waters ; but Yii, while appointing the rivers their 
courses, banished tiiese monsters, the animals that had op- 
pressed man vanished, and the plains of China became habitahlo 
fur the human race (lii. 'L. 0. 3 f.). 

It is by no means iin possible that, as Logjje held, 
these accounts all had their rise in a tradition of 
an extraordinary inundation by the Hwang-llo ; 
and in this connexion it is wm thy of note that the 
great flood of 18.01-53 is said to have cost some 
millions of lives, while it took 15 years to repair 
the damage and to coniine the river within em- 
liankmcnts. At the same time, it should not be for- 
gotten that Grill, in his * Zur chiiiesischen I'lutsage* 
[Fr.sigrms an lioth^ Stuttgart, 1893, ])p. 9-14), 
maintains that the story is based on a cosmogonio 
myth, devoid of connexion, even in its basal ideas, 
with the Bible account, and associated in form 
with experience of the frequent iniimlations of tho 
llwang-Ho; and, like von Gntschinid (ZDMG 
xxxiv. 192 f.), he holds that Yii, to whom ho 
denies any actual existence in history, avrs essen- 
tially a sort of demiurge, who helped to establish 
civilization on earth. It is open to question, 
therefore, at least on the basis of Meng-tsze’s 
statements, wliether this whole story is not to 
be regarded as a cosmogonic rather than as a 
Deluge story. 

F. Folklore Deluge ATOiifK . v .— Under this 
general heading are included the numerous stories 
of peoples, mostly in a s.avage or semi-savage state, 
not included under previous headings. It is not 
necessary for tho present purpose to make any 
g<*neral cl assiti cation of them on either ideographical 
or ethnological lines. 1 1 will be suflicicnt to point 
out a few facts bearing on the subject of this 
article. 

i. One of tho essential characters of these stories 
arises out of tho fact that they are folklore. In 
tho Deluge stories of Babylon, Greece, and India 
we have woll-delined legends capable of being 
traced out more or less distinctly in their develop- 
ments and raniilications. Though a few of the 
stories now under consideration have come to us in 
a Avritten form more or leas ancient, they are not 
literature in tho same sense, but only stereotyped 
folk-tales. By far the greater number of these 
stories, however, arc still, or wore till recent years, 
in a fluid and formative condition. The imagina- 
tion Avhich has produced them is, or was till recently, 
still at Avork, and has been continually modifying 
them. It has alniady been noticed how botli hi.s- 
torical events and fancy-striking anecdotes, such 
as Bible stories, have in many cases beitomo* mixed 
Avith tho early tale, nor is it possible to separate 
tlieni Avith scientilic accuracy. Not infrequently 
Avhat is essentially the same story is diflerently 
told on ditibrent occasions, or at any rate is 
differently reported (Leeward Islands ; see IV. A. 
vi. (c?)). 

ii. There are many difliciilties in the way of 
getting trustAvorthy evidence. As already jiointed 
out, tile missionaries, by whom most of these 
stories have been reported, Avere frequently pre- 
judiced AvitnesHiis (sec IV. A. iii.), and, moreover, 
tlie stories in several cases were collected some 
time after the conversion of the jieoplc Avith whom 
they originated. These missionaries had to depend 
on their oavii memory or that of their converts, 
and it was only in quite exceptional cases that the 
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opportunity alibrded to Gill was ollered (see above, 
TV. C. {a))f of reporting from the cvidetico of one 
whose knowledge of heathen lore was both fresh 
and complete. 

iii. Another striking fact is the irregularity in 
the distribution of those stories. For example, 
there are very few imlei)fiml(;nt Deluge stories 
reported from Africa, a considc'rable number from 
the islands of the Pacific, and an extraordinarily 
lar^e number from the continent of America. 
This is accounted for negatively by Andreo on 
the ground that Deluge stories do not readily 
arise where, as in Africa, the inundation of the 
great rivers is an annual occurrence, whicli does 
not therefore impress the imagination. It may 
be noticed in this connexion that one of the most 
important exceptions is connected with a special 
local feature — tlu^ formation of the Dilolo Lake 
on the southern border of the Congo State (see 
Andree, p. 49). Again, the Diduge legend of the 
Masai in Uganda, to which attention has been 
lately called by Merker (see Guardian, 1906, p. 
945), is so obviously }>arallel with the Bible Deluge 
that it cuTiTiot be regard(Ml as independent. We 
timi here the Ark, pairs of animals, birds sent out 
(a pigeon and a vulture [of. the crow of the Lunimi 
Indians and tlic biimming-bird of a Mexican story]), 
and four (J) rainbows. 

iv. It would appear that there must be some 
positive reason for the frequency of Deluge stories 
among the American Tmliaiis. (feorgo Call in, in 
his O-Ke.e-jta (p. 2), statc<l that among 120 tribes 
there was not one winch did not relate some 
distinct or vague tradition of a Flood, uml, in 
fact, a very considerable number of these slories 
have been preserved. It ccrtainljr must be ad- 
mitted that the idea of a Deluge impressed itself 
very readily on tlie Indian tribes, but how far 
this was due to their past experience as an island 
people, and how far to (be psychological (character 
of the race, is a question for the ethnologist or 
anthro[K)logist rather Mian the student of com- 
parative religion. This much at least can be 
said, that Micro is some reason for believing that 
several of these stories are of comparatively ancient 
origin. 

(1) In the lirst phwe, there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that Deluge stories were current in 
Central and Southern America at the time of the 
Spanish occupation. (2) The common elements in 
the stories of neighbouring and related tribes in 
some cases point to an ancient tradition in which 
a characterist b; fciatnro lias become rooted in the 
imagination, [a) Several of the tribes alMuit 
Porn, tliongb Mieir Deluge skiries diller widely in 
other respects, have the comnioii feature of a 
floating inoiintain— a combination, it would seem, 
of the ark and the mountain of refuge. (6) In 
more than one Mexican legend men were turned 
by the Deluge into lish. (c) We have noticed 
that several tribes about the Orinoco and its 
neighbourhood have the common features of stones 
(or coco nuts) thrown to produce men (see IV. A. 
V. (2)). {d) Of still greater interest is the curious 
fealuro already mentioned (IV. C. («)) that land 
W'ns produced after the Deluge, not hy (be water 
subsiding, hilt out of scattered grains of sand or 
earth s])ringing up and growing like seeds. Thus 
in tlio story of the Ojibwas, after the loon has 
dived several times in vain, it is the musk -rat 
restored to life by the surviving Maiialiozho (who 
was stamling uji to his neck in water on the 
summit of a high tree) that dives and brings 
up the grains of sand between its toes. Tliese 
Manahozho throws into the waters, and tliev 
grow into islands, which unite in^ mainland. 
In a story of the Sac and Fox Indians, another 
branch of the Algonquins, the survivor, seeing 


that (he Deluge would soon overwhelm the moun- 
tain on whhdi he had sought refugis built a canoe 
out of a piece of Mie blue sky. After sailing about 
some <Iays, be sent out one of the largest tishes, 
wliii'h re(unu‘il with its morisler mouth full of 
earth, out of wliicli be formed the dry land. In 
the story of the Cbiiqxjua.s (Moriiagiiais), a 
relabid group, it is tlie northern diver that 
eventually n turns to (he canoe with ejay on his 
webbed feet, .afttu* the heaver, otter, and musk-rat 
have failed. Tliis (be old man breathed upon, 
and it hecame a great island, [v,) We hnd, again, 
in certain groups of trilKis that a particular animal 
plays a prominent parf, as the coyote among tho 
Californians (Wapnos, Papagos, etc.), the raven 
among those on the north-west seaboard of N. 
America ('I’hlinkits and Bella (bmlas). 

V. This prominence of animals is a very char- 
acteristic feature of the American Tmlian stories, 
and is by some believed to he connected ultimately 
with totem-worshin, whereas in the stories of some 
other groups, suen us Mioso of the South Sea 
Islanders, a greater prominence is given relatively 
to what we should call the womlm's or powers of 
Nature. Thus, according to BancroU (iii. S7), tho 
Californians descriho themselves as having origin- 
ated from the coyote. 

Among’ the A)gf>riqiifn tribes the black Hcrpe/it is the enemy 
of man and of {irealed hein^rs, and semis the Delii^fC. Mana- 
liozho, in more than one story of this ffronp, lakes refii(;e on 
the turtle’s l»iiok. In the Bk>rie8 of (iu* ojihwas his helper is 
usually the diver or tho musk rat. With tlie Haro Indians it is 
tho raven who oauscs tho Iioluf'e in venjfc-'im’c for la*inK thrown 
into the lire; and it is tho whiti; owl wlio i»e{ripml«f Ujo wise 
man by Icttinp: out the eatUo wliieh tho ra\on liad imprisoned. 
With tho Chorokees it is a do;^ whieli foret«.*ll9 tho DehiKo; 
with the I’oruviuns the llamas revoal it to a shopiu-rd. 'I'ho 
Orees have it tlmt an ea^do r< soued tiie one survivinff maiden, 
and became hy her the fatlier of tlie new race. In a very 
oriji^inal story of the Fimas ((California), the jfod’s son S/enka, 
bcint; anjjry with tho eagle tor havingeaused the I'ohigc, elinihs 
up toils evrio, slays it, and restores (o life those whom it iiad 
killed (Itaiioroft, ill. 7S). 

vi. The gemual inference from a study of Mieso 
folklore Deluge stories is that we have not to 
deal with niytbological or cosmological syslems, 
in which a Deluge occnjiicd a ]>art, hut rather Muit 
these stxiries were tho result of expeibuici*, tradi- 
tion, imagination, and natural curiosit}^ acting 
Bometimes separately, hut more of(.eii in combina- 
tion in difl’erent ways .and dillenmt degrees. 
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1876-76; A. H\\m\yo\dt, Sites (ten ('or (li He res cl inoiiUft\enta deb 
peuples iadiai’nra, Paris, 1808 ; W. Ellis, Polj/nesiau Jimearrhea, 

2 vols., London, 1829 ; W. W. Gill, Mytha and Songa Jroin the 
S. Pacific, r.oridoti, 1870; E. Siiss, l)aa Anttit* (ter Hide, 

3 vols., Leipzig, 1883-86; F. Loiiorniant, f.ea tinginea de 
FhLftoire d'aprh la liible, I’aris, IKsO. For a careful tabulation of 
Deluge stories, see M. Wiiiteriutz, ‘Die Fhit.sagi;n des Allertums 
und der Naturvolker,' in Mitteil. drr anthrop. (i’eaellach. in H jVn, 
xxxi. flflOlJ 306 ’333. Translations and (Comments ui»on fhe 
Akkailian Deluge story are given in Klli vl. 299 IT. ; R Haunt, 
Der keilimchriftliche Sint fiat her ieht, Leipzig, 1881 ; A. H. 
Sayce, Higher Criticiam and the Mon amenta, liOiiflon 
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Bonn, IHIW. I'. H. WoODS. 

DELUSION.- Delusion in the populnr .sense 
.simply mean.s a mislakmi belief. In the tecliiiicul 
sense, however, it men ns Ji wrong belief which is 
niaiiit-ained because of a defect in thinking. And 
that is the meaiiing whlith tlie word should always 
have; for there is manifestly an important ditt’er- 
oneii, for example, betwemi a inistaken opinion 
which may ho held heeauso of wrong information 
supplied or facts withheld, and one which is main- 
tained owing to an error in reasoning. A delusion 
is a belief falsely liclieved— that is, believed he- 
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cause of a faulty mind. "I’o H<ret(di the point, an 
opinion, even if it is a opinion, is delusional 

if it is not supported hy facts. vXnd tliat brings us 
to a <li.stim lion wliicli is of .some value — that there 
are beliefs \\lneh an; ileinunstrably untrue and 
•wliieli are delu.oOiis ; and (lieu; ;u‘e beliefs wliich 
we eaniiot prove to be untrue, wliiidi may even 
bo einree.l, yet are arrived at by a delusional 
process. 

The delusional state of mind — the kind of think- 
ing? which is prone to delusion — very often results 
from some disease, of greater or loss degree, 
ae-(iuire<l in adolescent or adult life, which 
warns the judgment by tam])ering with the brain’s 
mechani.Miii, upon which correct tliinking depends. 
In the development of a mind to the level of a 
mature, judgment, an enormous mass of experience 
e,ontribnt(*s, and a very great part of our think- 
ing rests upon obvious opinions which we never 
take the trouble to test. It is part of the mis- 
fortune of a delusional mind that it may begin 
to question sneh standard opinihns — oninions which 
ought to be regarded as axioms, ana upon wliich 
the whole fabric of our thought is based. For 
example, a man may have a doubt (and it has 
occurred, and mueli writing has been wasted in the 
exposition of it) a.s to whether tw'o and two reallyr 
do make four. Secfitieism of this sort, when it 
goes far, is an exliau.sting mental pro(;eKS, and 
the mind that indulges in it is aiit to siifter 
further trouble. It is a form of illness which 
may bo called a wasting disease of the mind, 
as if a man w’cro hi consume liis own skeleton 
and have neither backbone nor leg by which to 
stand erect. On the other hand, a great deal of 
delusion can be traced to a vice at the opposite 
extreme — a kind of mental indolence. A large 
number of neople who liavo wits enough to think 
if they had energy to use them, believe tilings 
which they have no right to believe, and enter- 
tain ojiiiiions which do not harmonize with those 
which they have earned a right to entertain. In 
these eases, again, there is wiiat we may call 
a sore snot in the mind— a jilaee where friction 
occiir.s wliim the rational jirocess is checked by 
superst it ion. It is always a source of mental w'cak- 
iioss in a thoughtful man to reserve certain subjects 
ainl to iicghH;t or refuse to discuss them. That, 
however, is not to say that there is no place in 
good thinking for reverence, or that a good mind 
will not continne in mystery. On the contrary, 
the e.sseiice of delusion is tlie lieing too certain, too 
quick to seize and hold a definite oninion. This is 
illnstratiMl by a very constant quality of dehisioii 
— that it refuses to he guided by facts or modified 
by argument, ’riiere are some people whose minds 
are very hard to move ; once they have formed an 
opinion — and sueli i»eople form opinions aliout many 
(liirigs — they Avill not give up or even be shaken 
in their belief ; and the reason is that it is one of 
their mental characteristics, due in iiart to brain 
conditions, to find changes irksome. We must also 
observe that there are certain beliefs wliich are 
essentially pleasure-giving ; it is tempting to hold 
an opinion which seems fitting and good, and it is 
easy to retain, as convictions, some comfortable 
beliefs which have never been subjected to criti- 
cism ; ])erlia]»s the majority of the delusions com- 
monly entertained concern things which people like 
to lielieve and refuse to disturb, not on grounds of 
rea.son, hut on grounds of feeling. 

In insane delusions — ]>y wliiidi W'e mean delusions 
w hich occur in insanity, and which are due to actual 
brain disease — the ipiality of unreasonableness is 
very marked. If ail insane person insists that lie 
is made of glass, he w ill not he disillusioned by a 
denionstratiou of the fragih; nature of glass ami of 
his own resistance to fracture ; he will only retort 


that the kind of glass of which ho is made is.not the 
ordinary l)reaking kind ; hcn<;e the common prac- 
tice with such people on the jiart of those who 
have tlic cure of them. And it is the best method 
for all ileliisional people, w'hetlior sane or insane ; 
there is no use. trying to argue with them ; there- 
fore change the subject, encourage reasoiiabloness 
in general, and trust that in time, after a develop- 
ment of other parts of the mind, the ‘patient’ on 
coming hack to the vexed question again will see 
it in a new light. 

It need hardly bo said that the subjects concern- 
ing which i^ieopfe are prone to express delusions are 
often mystifying even to the most expert thinker — 
electrical phenoiiiena, fiuits connected with mes- 
merism or hypnotism, insanity, occult relij^ioiis 
facts, and all sorts of novelties and new inventions. 

From what has been said eoncerniiig the nature 
of delusion, it becomes clear that the subject is an 
important one, lioth in a theory of mind and in 
practical allairs; and it is instructivo to try to 
determine the extent and the iirovince of delusion 
in normal thought. To do so exhaustively is im- 
possible; hut it is easy to cite a few examples 
which will suggest, to any one w ho cares to pursue 
the subject, a great many uu»re. 'riiere is, for 
instance, a veiy large group of w hat we may call 
natural illusions, wdiich are inevitably and in- 
extricahly woven into the fabric of ex^ierience, 
and wdiicii, assumed as true, hecomo delusions. In 
the strict sense, an illusion (y.i’.) dilVers from a 
delusion in that it is an error in sense-prrerption 
rather than an error in thinking'. And it is per- 
missible to hold that delusion includes illusion ; 
that all illusions, when accepted as true, are de- 
lusions, though only a few delusions are illusions. 
By natural illusion, then, is meant all that margin 
o/ error — and it is a large one — by which the senses, 
in their natiirnl and normal activities, convey 
wrong information to the luain. For it is strict ly 
true that things are not Avhat they seem. It is 
usual, in this connexion, to enlarge uikui visual 
errors, partly liecause these are obvious and admit 
of being proved. It is certain that the picture 
wliich the brain receives from the eyes docs not 
corrc.spond t-o t he object looked at. Some of the 
delu.sions thereby sugge.sted have lieeii corrected. 
Every educated man, hir example, refuses to accept 
the testimony of his eyes that the world is Hat. 
Yet a great mass of visual error goes uncorrected ; 
men and Avomen take the picture suggested by 
the eyes to he true; and, as the error and its 
tM;ce.ptaiice are natural and all hut universal, the 
delusion passes muster in common thought. But, 
to ajiprcciato the amount of error thus imported, 
Avc must not forget that all the other senses are 
similarly faulty. It is certain, and again capable 
of Hc.icntilic proof, that errors of hearing are con- 
siderable. Not only do ears dilfer Avidoly in in- 
dividuals in their acuteness, hut it is certain that 
no one hoars correctly, tliat tlie sound -imago 
}w;cepted by the brain never corresponds to the 

V iattein’ of the sound-waves in the atmosphere. 

et the gieat majority of xieoplc hear enough for 
practical purposes Avitn apfiroximaUdy the same 
error in the nearing of it, and, by tacit corisent, 
the error is not regarded. A ^p’cat fallacy similarly 
besets the sense of touch ana the muscular sense, 
Avhicli gives us information concerning resistances 
— the hardness and density, w’cight and strength 
of things. And, if this is true of senses whitdi 
supply to the mind data which can lie to a large 
extent scientifically tested, it may be assumed to 
bo equally true of the senses of taste and smell. 
Wo may even c.onjectiiro that, subtle and com- 
plex as these senses are, they are also occasionally 
illusionol. 

Before leaving this aspect of delusion, it is well 
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to advert to hallucination (q.V,)» A hallucina- 
tion, like an illusion, is a wronjij B(inse-|)<'r(^c|»tion, 
but dill'crs horn it in that there is no outwani 
object for tlie liallucination. A lialluciiialhni is a 
perception — most coinmonlv of tlie eye or esir - 
whicli is purely and wholly subjective. If (he 
mind aciiepts this hetion of the souses, there is 
obviously delusion, llallueinations do not bulk 
largely in normal thinking ; but they are frequent 
and important in mental disease. 

In conclusion, we may refer briefly to common 
forms of delusion more in the sphere of thought. 
I*erhaps the best example of all but universal 
delusion is the <*.0111111011 Ijclief in an absolutely 
free will. It would l>e entirely out of place here 
to regard the subject philosophically. Suliico it ^ 
say that it is obvious that sometimes one’s will is 
not wholly free in the ordinary sense. Yet people 
invariably think and speak lus if choices were 
always of their own making. This delusion is 
clearly necessary and salutary ; without it both 
thinking and doing wouhl come to a standstill. 
Another delusion, equally inevitable and necessary, 
is one which besets every thinking man, that is, 
tliat ho believes he iiossesses a thinking organ 
which works correctly, (aivc two men exactly the 
same data and let tliom think oii(< a (conclusion : 
eacli lielieves, is bound to believe, that he is think- 
ing correctly ; yet in many cases the (conclusions 
will difler; so there must be error somewhere. 
Finally, we may cU« the very pnivalent delusion 
that any tliought can reach a iinal conclusion. 
Nearly every one feels, and a ^reat many people 
believe, that a subject (can be finished, tliat thought 
can reacli and hold all there is to 1x3 known about 
it, and usually a stattement of the (coiitclusioii is 
forthcoming. And, while it is obvious that no 
Hubjecct can lie exhausted and no statement final, 
this delusion is also inevitable. Tlicso examples 
will suflico t-o illustrate the subject, and it only re- 
mains to add that a wise mind will take note of the 
inevitable margin of error in its own ojiorutioiis 
and perhaps discount it, yet not lie daunted by it. 

LiTKRATiiRR.-^. Sully, Illusions : a Psyrholnaiml Htudy^ 
Txindoi^ 1881 : E. PArish, llallueinations and illusions, do. 
1897; C. A. Mercier, Psydmlotjy, Hurinal and Morbid, do, 
1901 ; T. S. Clouston, Mental Diseases, do. 1SX)4, and llyi/iene 
of Mind, do. U)(Mi ; J. H. Hyslop, Borderland 0 / Psychical 
Research, do. 190(5; G. Stbrring;, Mental Patholmiy in its 
Relation to Normal PsyehoUHiy, tr, T. Ix»v«*<lay, do. 1907 ; D. P. 
Rhodes, The J'hilosojihy 0 / C'hanye, Npw V'ork, 1909. 

Gkoiwe 11, Wilson. 
DEMOCRACY.— See Gov kunment. 

DEMOCRITUS.— A Greek philosopher {c. 460- 
c. 356 D.C.) whoso iniporf-anco lies in his being the 
pioneer of Materialism and the mechanical ex- 
planation of the univcr.^e. 

I. Life and writings.— The birtliplace of Demo- 
critus was Abdcra in Thrace, a flourishing colony 
founded by the Ionian (city of Teos, He must 
have been a fellow-tcitizeii, and, if the receiv(*d 
dates are apjiroximalely (correct, a younger con- 
temporary, of I’rol^agoras. The accounts of his 
life w'hi(4i have come down to us are opc.n (4> 
suspiicion on various grounds. They dwell on his 
insatiable sicientilic curiosity, which impelled him 
to siieiid years in foreign travel. He is said to 
have visited Egypt in order to learn geometry 
from the priests, and to have held personal inter- 
course witli Magi and ChaJda^ans in Persia and 
Babylonia. What amcuint of truth there is in 
these tales it is hard to say. Like Pythagoras, 
Democritus became to later ajjes a legendary 
figure, whose real attainments in inatliematics, 
physics, and astronomy appeared less remarkable 
than his suiiposcd skill in alchemy and magic.. 
The list of his writings that survives shows him 
to have been a prolific author. The grammarian 


Thrasyllus, in the time of Tibcriu.s, arranged the 
collection in tetralogies, or sets of foiir--llu* s imo 
arraiigcincut whi(jh ho had adopted for tin* Diu- 
loijurs of Plato. The lucidity and simplicity of 
Deiaocritus’ style are jiraised in nutbiuity by com- 
jietent cri(ics like 'rimoii, Cicero, and uioiiysins 
of Halicarnassus. He wrote in the Ionic dialect., 
hitherto almost exclusively em|iloy(Ml by pro.se 
writers, although in his own lifetime it was being 
gradually superseded by At tie. Tlie subjects 
treated were, to judge by their titles, chiefly 
Mathcniati(‘R, Physics, Astronomy, Antliropology, 
and Ethics. We have fragunmts (bdinitely stated 
to come from the Yi.avu)v ami the K/jarci'Tr^pm, both 
dealing with the nuithod of science, and from tho 
irepi EvOvfxlTjSj an ethical treatise. 

To his mathematical achievements there is un- 
impeachable testimony. 'Phree of the Ibirteeii 
Uitralogies consisted of treatises on Geometry and 
kindred subjects, including Ojitics and Astronomy. 
From tho title of one of tlnmi, ‘On irrational 
straight lines and solids ’ {ire pi dXi'jyuv ypayniCov Kal 
vaerrujp)^ it may be inferred tliat l)(_‘lno(^ri1us pre- 
ceded Euclid in tho investigation of irrationals — a 
problem which, a.s we know from Platij’s Titrate- 
was occupying the foremost geometers in the 
4th c.cnt. 11. C. Similarly, Archimedes in Iiis irepl 
Tu)v fir}Xo.ytKiOP deuprjfidrtap v /)()<$ 'VlpULTOffO&ifjv t<po5oi 
(lately discovered at Const ani.inople, and pu]»lished 
l>y ifeiherg in 190?) n.s.signs to Deniocritus no 
small part of tho enulit for two important the- 
orejiis, namely, that tlie c.one is one-third ]»art of 
the cylinder, and the pyramid one-third part of 
the prism, having the same base and C(pial height. 
Democritus made the dis(*,overies by ineans of 
mechanical methods ; Arcbiiuedes afterwards sup- 
plied a rigorous geometrical ]»r(M)f. Tho inv(‘sti- 
gation by means of mechanics involved a partial 
anticipation of the inliiiitesiinal calculus (hc,e 
Meath’s The ThirUrn Books of Kitrli<Vs TJlnnrnts, 
Cambridge, 1908, iii. 30(5 308, 4, ii. 40). 

It is not, however, from tlio meagre fragments 
remaining that we derjv«3 our best ir.foriiiation as 
to the doctrines Dfiinocritus taught, but ratlnu* 
from the critici.sm of o]>poni 3 nts, especially Aris- 
totle and Theo])lirastus, w ho gave to bis woi ks the 
attention they de.se rved. Aristotle in his scimititic 
tnaitisea is evidently much imlebUsl to Democritus, 
and, though he often dissents from Ids eoncluSions, 
invariably speaks of bim with res])(ict and admira- 
tion. Plato, it is true, never mentions him by 
name, yet from various passages in the JHahu/ars 
it is obvious that not only was be acquainted w’itli 
the system of the At.oniists, but evcsi regarded 
Democritus as the tyi»e and iei)rcsentative of all 
those tendencies w’hich h(3 hiins(?lf most actively 
combated. 

2. Leucippus. — Democritus can hardly claim (.<> 
have originated the system W'hich he (aught. 
There acorns no valid ground for doubting the 
statement that Tanicippus preceded him in laying 
the foundations of Atoniisin, which they both 
afterwards developed in coinmon. 

The inetaj)hysical basis of Leurippus’ doctrine, 
as .stated by Aristotle, j»n*snmcd the Eleatic 
paradox that reality or real being is (.)ne, not 
Many, immutable and eternal, not transient and 
diverse; whence the Elciitics dcdiu'cd that onr 
world of manifold and llcetirig api*ear!iiiecs is not 
that w’hicli truly ex i.st.s. As all the cairlier (4n‘cks, 
from Thales downw'ards, in tlndr .search for a 
primary substance wa*re unconsciously endeavour- 
ing Ui frame a (xmcciption of matter, the permanent 
substratum of the outer world, the Eleatic jiaradox 
is only anotlier way of stating that matter aloim 
is, where by ‘matter’ is meant the F’ull, not the 
Fhnpty, or, in modern parlaiu^e, that which has 
mass. Empty space, tlien, if it is not matter, i.s 
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non-existent ; the world is a continnons indivisible 
plenum, Jjeucipims, if lie is to bo ciieditcd with 
originating' the Atomistic doctrine, altered this 
conception by oiiposinj; ext<Tisi<m t<» mass as the 
fundameiif-ar postulale. Tlio extended as full and 
the extended as (‘iiipty, tlie plenum and the 
vacuum, or matter oceupyinx spa<ai and spacto 
unoccupied liy matter, were in his view equally 
real. The Kicatics were right in as.serting the 
one, but wrong in denying the other, liy intro- 
ducing real sjuico and the geometrical forma of 
bodies as iq^tatially determined, Leucippus de- 
stroyed the Kleatic One and reverted to pluralism, 
liut he had still to moot the subtle arguments 
from infinite divisibility, by which Zeno of Eloa 
had disproved the possibility of motion and of 
multiplicity. Since these arguments could not be 
refuted, nothing remained but to postulate indi- 
visibles (drofioif drojjLa) as the ultimate constituents 
of corporeal reality --things in space (Ar. 
i. 3. 1-3). Tlie sum of existence, then, in- 

cludes empty space as well as the atoms or indi- 
visible particles of matter in .space. Both matter 
and space are eternal, infinite, an<l homogeneous 
throughout. The only diflerenccs which single 
atoms present arc dinerences of shape, from wliich 
must follow differences of magnitmle. But fresh 
diilercnces are introduced when single atoms come 
to be grouped and arranged in wliat we call indi- 
vidual things. There tlien arise tliflereiices of 
order and position of the atoms in space ; for, to 
use a familiar illustration, A differs from N in 
shape ; AN is not the same as NA, the order is 
different ; nor is W the same as H, the position is 
different. Aristotle {Metuph, i. 4. 9856, 13 If.) in 
giving thi.s account admits that he is substituting, 
for the precise Tonic terms fiu(r/< 6 s (fashion), HiaOtyii 
inter-conf-act), rpoiri) (turning), his own oquiva- 
ents (Txvi^O’ (liguro, shape), (arrangement, 

order), Ol<ns (position). It will be obvious, upon 
reflexion, that these three kinds of difference are 
merely spafial relations posited and presupposed 
by the very conception of space as extended in 
three dimeiLsions. 

Here seems the proper place to deal with a con- 
troversial (juestion of great difliculty : of the three 
differences between atoms (shape, order, position), 
only one (shape) relates to .single atoms. Tliat 
size niu.st go with shape as a property of the 
single atom seems certain : e.(/, atoms of fire are 
desi'.rihed as the smallest as well as the most 
mobile. But no good authority attributes to 
Leucippus or Democritus any utterance implying 
that weight was a fundamental property of the 
atom, althougli h’picnrus, when he revised the 
original doctrine of the At omisls, expressly derivccl 
weiglit as well as magnitude from .sliape, and, as 
is well known, deduced from their weight the 
tendency of free atoms to fall. Later authorities 
nob unnaturally c.onfuscd the Atomic doctrine of 
l^omrippus ami the revised version of hljdcunis. 
But tne opinion has now gained ground that J..eu- 
cippus and Democritus put forward no positive 
views as to weight being a fundamental property 
of a free or isolated atom, or as to the uirection 
and force of the motion originally inherent in a 
free atom. 

3 . Developments of Atomism. — («) Relativity of 
ffcnsihle qualities . — Wo have given in outline the 
theory which Democritus adopted and developed. 
When comjiarcd with the rival systems of Knipe- 
docles and Anaxagoras, it is seen to be decidouly 
superior in simplicity and logical coherence. These 
other sy.stems also resolve the universe into matter 
in motion ; but, in the resolution proposed by the 
AtoiniHt,s, qualitative changes in things result 
from quantitative changes in their constituent 
elements, and all proceeds uniformly by a law of 


natural necessity. Each of these two positions 
calls for further elucidation. The conception of a 
permanent .sul).stratum, or primary matter, to the 
early Greek thinkers, involved two attributes. Tt 
was, they tlioiight, at once iiide.stnictiblo and im- 
mutable ; in other woril.s, the sum of matter in the 
universe remains (iiiantitativcly and qualitatively 
constant amid all tlio change and variety of 
Nature. Jlow tliis re.sult was secured by the 
Kleatics has already been shown. Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras tooK another way, maintaining a 
plurality of elements qualitatively constant. The 
four elements of Empedocles — earth, water, air, 
fire— and the infinity of seeds assumed by Anaxa- 
goras are alike in this, that they posse.s 8 as fuiida- 
ineutal and inalienable the qualities perceptible to 
sense. But tliese attempts to shape tlio conception 
of matter were attended by insuperable diflicul- 
ties, so long as the sensible qualities of derivative 
hollies were ascribed to the original elements 
(whether four or an infinite number) out of which 
these bodies were compounded. In fact, on the 
theory of Anaxagoras, the distinction between 
original and derivative forms of matter vanishes, 
for there must he as many primary substances as 
there are varieties of sensible qualities. 

This difliculty the Atomists solve.d by distin- 
guishing the fundamental properties of matter as 
such from all other sensible qualities. In prin- 
ciple the distinction is the same as that made by 
Locke between primary and secondary qualities. 
The changing qualities of sensible tilings, such as 
colour, flavour, odour, temperature, cease then to 
be attributes of matter as such; and Democritus 
©xpres.sed this by saying: ‘By custom there is 
bitter and sweet, hot and cold, and colour; in 
reality nothing hut atoms and void’ (Sext. adv. 
Math, vii. 135 ; Diels, 65 B, 9 [i.* 388]). It would, 
however, be misleading to characterize these 
secondary qualities as subjective : they lose no- 
thing of objective validity because the mode in 
which they produce their eflects has become ex- 
plicable. To take the first pair of qualities in 
the citation from Democritus — sweet and bitter. 
It is an acknowledged fact that wine, which 
normally tastes sweet, is bitter to the jaundiced 
patient, and we may infer from Plato’s Tlmctelus 
that Protagoras had called attention to this and 
similar facts. Now the Atomistic doctrine declares 
wine, like all other sensible bodies, to be merely 
a complex of atoms of such and sucli a shape, 
size, and position, and containing such and such 
a proportion of vacuum. As such, each body pro- 
duces a certain ellect upon all other similar boilies, 
including the human organa of taste. 'Fhat effect, 
again, must partly depend upon the constitution 
01 those organs, and on their permanent or tem- 
porary, coii.mon or individual, qualities. But, 
whereas Protagoras emphasized the divergence of 
the effects undei liilferent conditions, and left out 
of sight its possible causes, tlie Atomistic theory 
took account of both. It allowed a relative value 
to the divergent perceptions, while at the same 
time it maintained the objective validity of that 
which produced them— in other words, the struc- 
ture of porceptiblc material bodies and the essential 
properties 01 the matter out of wliich they wore 
constituted. Viewed in this light, an enigmatical 
utterance attributed to Democritus by the Epi- 
curean Colotes becomes perfectly intcfligihle. If 
Democritus said that an object docs not possess 
one kind of quality more than another (twi' 
Tpay/idrap iKOLffrov etirUbv 06 paWov roiov If roiop 
elmt— Pint. adv. Col, 4, p. 1108 F ; Diels, 65 B, 166 
[i» 413]), we may he sure that lie was speaking of 
the secondary qualities, and not of the properties 
of matter os such. The atoms have no secondary 
qualities. Thus colours, flavours, odours, tern- 
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perature, have no objective existence jwr se ; they, 
at all events when perceived, are relative to the 
percipient. To one who held this view the task of 
science was innnensely enlarged, at the same time 
that it became more deliuite. The problem was 
to advance from the known to the unknown, b) 
determine precisely how the motion of atoms in 
the void produced the totality of changes, and the 
variety of changing qualities perceived by sense. 
No wonder that, unaided by the apparatus of 
modem science, the explorer from time to time 
regretted the futility of results attained, and con- 
fessed with a sigh : 

‘Truth lies in tiib deep* (Dio((. Ijseri. ix. 72. S; Diels, 66 B, 
117 ti.* 407]). ‘ Wo iwrceive, in fact, nothing certain, but 8uc*h 
ihinn only as change with the state of our Is^ly, and of that 
which enters it, and which resists it * (Sext. adv. Avdh. vii. 130 ; 
Diels, 65 B, 9 [1.9 388]). 

No less important is tho part playe<l in the 
system by the eoncention of causation. A fragment 
of Leucippus lays down the axiom that ‘ nothing 
comes by accident, but everything from a cause 
and under stress of necessity ’ (Act. i. 25. 4 ; Diels, 
64 B, 2 [i.^ 360]). In such unequivocal terms did 
he state the universal law of eaiLsation, and to this 
principle his successor consistently adhered. For 
all that happens in Nature a sufficient explanation 
was furnished by kinematics and mechanics ; there 
was then no need of any supplementary hypothesis, 
whether of design on the one hand or of arbitrary 
spontaneity on tlie other. It was enough to assume 
motion as an inherent attribute of matter— an 
ultimate fact for which no derivation was required. 
The motions of tho atoms were as eternal os the 
atoms themselves, and were necessary ; that is, in 
the unending series of movimicnts each followed 
upon and was determined by definite antecedents. 
(Granted that atoms moving in space come into 
collision, the whole history of tho universe become.s 
an application of imM’banical laws. Colliding 
atoms suffer pressure and imj)act, unite in groups, 
and break away from such unions ; and thus arises 
all change, the succession of all events : the birth 
and destruction alike of parti(;ular things and of 
the infinite worlds arc but moments in this 
succession. 

(6) (U)snwgony . — Tho <lirect outcome of Akmiic 
motion ninst l»e the pnMluction of our world and 
of all the individual things in it, for these are 
given in experience. As to the proiicss by which 
this goal is reached, our information is suiUy 
defective. Of one thing wo are certain— that 
Leucippus and Democritus liad no recourse to 
external forces, such as tho attraction and repulsion 
which Empedocles jicrsonilied as I^ove and Strife, 
or the voOs of Anaxagoras. A late cpitomator 
writes of Leucippus ; 

‘ Tho worlds arise when many atoms are collected together 
into tho m^hty void from the surrounding space and rush 
together. They come into collision, and those which are of 
similar shape and like form become entangled, and from their 
entanglement the heavenly bodies arise ’ (liippol. 1. 12 ; 
Diels, 54 A, 10 345J). Another account gives fuller details : 

' Many atoms of manifold shapes cut off from tho infinite are 
borne into a vast void, and there collecting set up a single 
vortox movement, in which they collide and are whirled in all 
directions, so that separation is effected and the like atoms 
come together. And, as they become too numerous to revolve 
with equal velocity, those which are light are, so to speak, sifted 
out, and fly off towards the outer void ; and the rest remain 
together, and, becoming entangled. Join their orbits with one 
another, and form in the first place a spherical mass. This 
becomes a sort of shell, including in itself atoms of ull kinds ; 
and, as these through repulsion from the centre are made to 
revolve, tho enclosing shell becomes thinner and thinner, tho 
adjacent atoms being attractod as soon os the vortex overtakes 
them. In this way the earth was formed as the portions 
brought to tiic centre coulewMHl. And, again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atoms from outside, and 
Incorporates w ith itself whatever it touches. And of this some 
portions are locked together and form a mass which was at 
first damp and miry, then dried as it revolved with the universal 
vortex, and afterwards took fire and formed the substance of 
the stars’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 32 ; Diels, 64 A, 1 [i.J 343]). 

In this eilbrt of the sciontitiv imagination several 
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points deserve notice. The doctrine of iunmucr- 
able worlds or cosmical systeni.s becomes clearer 
when we consider that matter and space are 
supposed to be inliiiite, and any place where atoms 
meet may become I he kernel or nucleus of a world, 
provided that a vortex motion is thus set up, and 
m consequence a sullicient aggregation of matter 
crystallizes, so to speak, around a centre. As, 
moreover, the atoms are infinitely various in shajie, 
the worlds formed from them will display the 
greatest diversity ; though it may also happen that 
some of them are absolutely alike. Again, the 
principle of^ Mike to like,’ common to most of the 
Greek physicists, receives some sort of explanation 
from tno assumption of a vortex. As, on the 
beach, ^)ehbles of like size and shape are collected 
by the tide, as the winnowing-fan sifl s and separates 
grain (Sext. ado. Math. vii. 117 ; Diels, 65 B, 164 
[i.® 4151), so the cosmical vortex plays the same 
mechanical part in bringing together homogeneouH 
particles, that is, atoms apiuoximaUdy alike in 
size and shape. Thus Democritus is able to bring 
his notion of our world into tolerable harmony 
with iM)piilar opinion. It floats in the void, 
surrounded by its revolving shell of tightly 
eonipressed atoms — the vault of heaven ; the s])a<re 
l3ctween this outer envelope at the circumference 
and the solid earth at the centre is filled with air 
in whitdi tho stars move. Tho earth pn‘sents a 
flat surface above and below, round horizontally 
like a quoit or tambourine, and so broad as to 
sui™rt itself on the air. 

We may note the intluence of Anaximander, 
with whom probably originated tho old Ionian 
theory of infinite worlds, and of Anaxagoras 
who postulatcil a rotatory movement to etfect 
separation of unlike and aggregation of like. 
Democritus can hardly be credited with original 
contributions to astronomy ; but he woleometl tho 
novel doctrmes of A naxagoras which had so startled 
his contemporaries, lie held the sun to bo a red- 
liot mass, but regarded it and also the moon as 
originally the nuelens of a separate system, which 
had been entangled in the vortex-motion of our 
woild and siibHcqnently ignited. The oceans were 
formed when, under the inlluenco of wind and solar 
heat, tho smaller particles were forced out i»f tho 
earth, and ran together as water into tho ludlows. 
In relative size tlie central earth ex( cc<ls the sun, 
moon, and stars ; yet the latter must have been 
accorded considerable dimensions if Democritus 
accepted the Anaxagorean assumjilion of j>laiiis, 
mountains, and ravines upon the moon’s face (Act. 
ii. 25. 9 ; Diels, 55 A, 90 [i.» 367]). 

This cosmology is vitiattnl through and through 
by the undue importance it gives to (Mir planet. 
The geocenlric hypothesis still relaincd its sway 
over the pliilo.sophcr, who tells us : 

‘There are infinite worlds, ditferin>r in size ; and In some of 
them there is no sun and moon, in others the Nun and moon 
are larger than in our world, or there are several suns and 
moons. The worlds are une(|iiully dislritnitod in space ; here 
there are more, there fewer ; some arc waxing, some are in 
their prime, some waning ; coming into being in one i>art of tho 
universe, ceasing in another |mrt. Tiio (‘uuse of their perishing 
is collision with one another. And there are some worl<ls 
destitute of moisture and of living creatures. In our world 
the earth was burn before Mie stars ; the moon is nearest to tho 
earth, the sun comes next, fixed stars are furthest off. Tlie 
planets themselves are at unequal distances from us. A world 
Is in its j[>rinie so long as it is able to absorb frosli matter from 
without '^(Ilippol. ItfJ. i. 13 ; Diels, .'i5 A, 40 fi.2 360]). 

In the words of an eiitbiiNiaslic admirer (Gorn- 
pi;rz, Gf'ierhische Devlcvr, i.** 295), we seem to be 
liKtening to a modern astronomer who has seen 
the moons of dnpiter, lias recognized the lack of 
moisture on the moon, ami has even (‘aught a 
glinip.se of nebula*. 

{c) Pfiifchology. — All particular things, and 
amongst theni the four so-called elements— earth, 
water, air, lire— are aggregates or atom-complexes ; 
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and llieir character is detcrniiiiod by the shape, 
order, and iK>sition of their component atoms. 
Atmospheric air plays its part, but the most 
important is fire, ueeauso the most mobile, being 
composed of atoms exceedingly fine, smooth, and 
round. Fire-atoms are the moiling principle of 
organic Ixxlies, the soul being a sort of Are or 
heat, while mental activity is identical with the 
motion of these fiorv particles. Upon this founda- 
tion is constriictea a materialistic psychology, 
whi(!h in turn do(>crmines the epistemology and 
ethics of Democritus. Such a doctrine invites 
comparison with the speculations of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras, the mrmer of wliora regarded 
soul as an exlialation fed by vapours from the 
warm blood. The voO* of Anaxagoras, whether by 
this he meant simply intelligence, or some sort of 
inind-stuir, was supposed to bo difliised throughout 
the universe ; and similarly the theory of Democritus 
tends to destroy any fixed lino of demarcation 
between organic and inorganic in Nature. For, 
according to him, fiery soul-atoms are taken in 
from outside. Owing to tlieir great mobility, they 
are constantly liable to escape from the animate 
body, and this tendency is counteracted by the 
process of res])iration, which checks the escape of 
imprisoned soul-at^ims by a current of air, and 
continually renews them. In sleep or in a swoon 
there is less resistance: more of the fiery atoms 
e.^ape, and mental activity is proportionately 
diminished ; while death itself is the result of their 
entire dispersion in the surrounding air. Since 
all aualitativo change in things is reduced to, and 
explained by, quantitative changes of atoms and 
atomic motions, no exception can bo made in deal- 
iiig witli psychical activities and the phenomena 
of mental life. Sensation^ thought, and all other 
functions of the soul are in reality movements of 
the soul -atoms, produced in ac<;ordance with the 
mechanical laws of pressure and im})act. This 
princijde is rigorously carried out, and its consistent 
application is a characteristic feature of Atomistic 
psychology. It is iiiost obvious in the theory of 
sensation, which Democritus in part inherited 
from Empedocles, (^ontact between object per- 
ceived ana percipient is the indispensable condition 
of all perception, so that all the various bcdsvb are 
in the last resort modes of one — viz. touch (Ar. (^e 
Sensu, iv. 442a, 29). 

When, as in the case of sight, hearing, and 
smell, the perceptible object is at a distance, 
Democritus, like Empedocles, supposed that 
particles of external things found then: way into 
the pores of the sensory organs. It is true that, 
according to Empedocles, the pores or pas.sages 
through which the particles travelled were never 
absolutely empty, for, on his view, the universe 
was a plenum ; whereas Democritus supiKised the 
particles thrown oil to move, like all atoms, through 
empty space; but this hardly afi'ects the general 
likenc.ss between the two theories. The introduc- 
tion of atoms in certain ways, tliroupjh the organs, 
to tho soul answers to the introduction of eilluxos 
{diroppoal) through the pores, which Emjicdocles 
maintained. Tlio atom-complexes thus given off 
resemble the external objects themselves. Demo- 
critus called them SelKeXa — an Ionic term for which 
Aristotle substituted eWwXa. Wliat we perceive, 
then, is in a manner in tho soul ; but the soul itself 
must consist of luatter capable of being all'ccted 
mechanically by it, tli.at is, capable of the impact, 
reaction, iiiuvement, dWolvoris, which is the essence 
of peicciilion. 

'iMic s»Misory organs thus Imconie pas.sage8 for 
instreaniiug atoms. Take vision. The eye is a 
inoist porous organ — seeing results when the 
lma;je of an object is mirrored in the pupil. So 
much we arc told on excellent authority ; but how 


it comes about that the pupil receives, or, if it is a- 
mirror, reflects, this intake, is a point on which 
neither the criticisms of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
nor tlie later accounts of Aetius and Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis throw much li^ht. In fact, it 
remains doubtful whether the etneiont cause is the 
emanation from the visible object or the air which 
has received a certain impression, comjiarable to 
that of a seal upon wax, from this emanation. The 
suggestion that in seeing nearer objects the former, 
in seeing distant objects the latter, is tho proximate 
agent, altliough ingenious, lacks all authority. 
Colour, the proper object of vision, as explained 
aljove, is not a primary quality of bodies, but 
is relative to tho percipient. The visible thing is 
comi) 08 ed of colourless atoms of given shape 
arranged in a curtain order and position, and, when 
it is said to have colour in virtue of its atomic 
structure and the movements of its atoms, this 
really means that it is capable of exciting a 
particular cllect in the sensory organ — the eye. 
Democritus as.sumed four primary colours— white, 
black, red, and green (xXwp6i/)— and derived all 
other shades of colour from the mixture of the 
primary four in definite proportions. From this it 
follows that the nninerous Inxlies which cannot bo 
classed as having one or other of the primary 
colours must he of a composite nature ; they must, 
iliat is, include in their composition other than 
merely homogeneous atoms. Tlius, referring 
white to smooth and rod to round atoms, he must 
have assumed, in the structure of gold and bronze, 
the presence both of smooth and of round atoms, 
since he declared tlie colour of these metals to be 
a mixture of white an<l red. This theory of colour 
seems to liave been carefully olaborateu, to judge 
by the summary and criticisms of Theophrastus 
(ae Sensu, 49 11. ). Tho crudeness of his assumptions 
is obvious: whiteness is supposed to be (luc to 
smooth, blackness to rough atoms, redness is 
caused by heat, and the atoms of fire are supposed 
to be spherical. 

Ill the treatment of hearing and its correlative 
object, sound, of which speech or vocal sound is the 
loading type, Democritus agreed in the main with 
his contemporaries. As emanations (del/ceXa) from 
visible bodies are tho stimulus of vision, so tho 
sounds [(pioval) which stimulate the organ of hearing 
are particles or atom-complexes thrown off by the 
sonant body, and conveyed by the medium of the 
air to tho ear, and through it to the soul. The 
stream of atoms given ott’ by a sonant body sets the 
atoms of tho air in motion, and, joining itself witli 
those according to similarity of shapes and sizes, 
makes its way into the lx>uy. The orifice of tho 
ear is tho chief, but not the sole, entrance for such 
a current. In making the current affect not the 
ear alone, hut other organs of the body, Democritus 
showed decided originality. He may have meant 
no more than that the whole l)ody is sympathetio 
to tlie operation of hearing. Probably the purity 
of sounds was made to depend on tho similarity, 
the pitch and volume on tlie magnitude, of their 
constituent atoms. The process by which the 
sound -atoms themselves ana the air broken up by 
them are, as it were, sorted so that similar shapes 
and sizes come together must bo understood as 
purely mechanical. 

If a theory of emanations from bodies at a 
distance l)e employed to explain seeing and hear- 
ing, no difficulty wdll be encountered in applying it 
to the sense of smelling. The rapid diflii.Mion of 
l>erfumo is a familiar fact, and it is easily inferred 
that a finer matter is given off by odorous bodies 
in tho form of an attenuated stream of atoms, 
which reaches the nostrils. Theophrastus com- 
plains of tho omission to connect a distinctive 
quality of the various odours with the atomic 
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coniiguration of their particles ; but Democritus 

i irobably regarded this connexion as easily de* 
luciblo from the similar connexion between atomic 
contiguration and distinctive quality in the kin- 
dred region of tastes, with which he dealt very 
fully. Thus, he referred an acid Uste to atomic 
sliapes which are angular, winding, small, and 
thin ; the sweet to shapes which are s))heri(‘4il and 
not too small ; tiic astringent to shapes large and 
with many angles. The bitter is composed of 
shapes, small, smooth, and spherical, with hooks 
att^hed to the spheiical surface ; the saline of 
large shapes, in many cases not spherical, but in 
some cases also not scalene, and therefore without 
many flexures ; the pungent is small, spherical, and 
angular, but not scalene. 

With this the theory of sensation is complete. 
All senses have been resolved into modes of touch, 
which must, therefore, have been for Democritus 
the iirimary sense, as it was for Aristotle, ilut of 
toiicn itself as a physiological function he could 
give no detailed investigation. Pressure, impac-t, 
and motion— purely physical conceptions— are em- 
ployed by the Atomists without misgiving, as if 
they haa not realized the true nature of the 
physiological process. The relations between 
realities of every kiml were reducible to tlie purely 
mechanical form. 1'he interaction involved in 
sense-perception could not dill’er from the action of 
any atomic bodies whatsoever upon one another, 
for this contact is the necessary and universal 
condition, and contact between and «cr- 
cipimrhm only a special cose. Sensation itself is 
the movement set up wlieti spherical soul-atoms 
have thus boon brought into contact with the 
atoms of an external object, or the atom complexes 
(deixeXa) emanating from tliem. On this theory, 
then, sensory facts have nothing to distinguish 
them from the larger total of physical facts ; nor 
can there he a fundamental ditl'erence between 
sensat'iun and intellect. Aristotle expressly testifles 
that Democritus made no such distinction (rai^6 
Kal poCp [fie Anima, i. 2, 404(i, 28, 31 ; 
cf. 405a, 9]). There is no evidence that he put to 
himself Aristotle’s (luestion. What is the faculty 
by w'hich the data of sense are combined and dis- 
tinguished, by which we are conscious of our mental 
acts, by which we imagine and remember ? A ll our 
information is that, while the soul-atoms were 
divided or distributed over the entire body, ho 
located certain menial functions in certain parts 
of the frame ; e.g. the separate sensations in the 
sensory organs, and, further, according to some 
doubt/ul authorities, intelligence in the brain, anger 
in the heart, apj>elite in the liver. Such statements 
are not in themselves incredible, on the assumption 
that, in diircreiit narts of the body, soul-atoms of 
distinctive size ana mobility are apt to be associated 
and massed together ; hut the partial anticipation 
of Plato’s tripartite division of soul is open to sus- 
picion, and on such ])oints Aetius and j)8eudo* 
llippocratean writers of the 2Dd cent, are not to he 
trusted. 

What, then, is thought, and how does thinking 
come about ? It must oe analogous to sensation in 
so far OH it is a movement of soul-atoms stimulated 
by au external (uiusc ; the latter is not far to seek, 
when we reflect on the familiar fact of the similarity 
between a sensation and the corresponding idea. 
Emanations from external objects (efJwXa 
rpoffiSna) must then be postulated for the latter as 
for the former. The same causes acting upon soul- 
atoms ill the same mechanical fashion accounted 
for dreams, visions, and hallucinations. So far 
from rejecting these mental [uocosses as illusory, 
Democritus seems to have based noon them some 
sort of divination or mantic. Tlie emanations 
which excite these abnormal processes must he 


supposed to he of a liner texture than those of 
ordinary sensation or thought. 

(rf) Ephtemology.~\f\\ni, then, is the relation 
lietween sensation and tliought— in otlier words, 
what contributions does Democritus make to the 
theory of knowledge? The locus dassicus is a 
pfwsage preserved by Sextus (adv. Math. vii. 138 ; 
Diels, 55 11, 1 1 f i.=* 3891). It M'as taken from a work 
entitled ‘ The Canon, which presumably discussed 
the process of inference from the known to the 
unknown, and laid ilown rules for induction. The 
passage runs as follows : 

‘There are two forme of knowledge, the jfeniiine and the 
obeouru. To the obscure belong all tbeso : ei^ht, heariii^r, taMtu, 
Biuoll, touch ; the other form, i^enuiiie knowledge, is altogether 
distinct from this. . . .* ‘In what follows,’ says Sextus, ‘ De- 
mocritus ranks the genuine fonn above the obscure, and adds 
[to follow the restoration of the text hy Diels] : “ When the 
object becomes too minute for the obscure form of knowledge 
to see, or hear, or taste, or smell, or touch it, when greater pre- 
cision is leqtiired, then the gemiinu knowledge comes into play, 
as the possessor of a more precise organ of discrimination.’’ ‘ 

Tliis means that thought can reach that whicli is 
inaccessihle to sense. The Atomic theory, as it 
shaiied itself in the mind of the philosoplier, is a 
proof, for neither the atom nor sjiace is sen.sihly 
perceived. Moreover, the geometriiial forms and 
the whole of geometrical science, to which Demo- 
critus gave os loyal a support as Plato himself, 
being inseparable irom sjiace, liavo the same rational 
origin. It is true that he made no fruitful applica- 
tion of geometry to physical research, hut the same 
may ho said of the Pythagoreans, of Plato, and of 
all w'ho preceded (ialileo. Further, it is easy to 
see why the Atomists preferred thought to sense, 
though both have essentially the same ohjeci— cor- 
poreS things and matoriaf processes, atoms and 
atomic movements. Thought was to them mental 
intuition, an afl'ection which registers, so to speak, 
more delicate movements due to comiilexes of 
minuter atoms. The senses do not extend far 
enough ; the mental vision descries the atom, hut 
the bodily eye cannot. The senses, being unaflbeted 
hy the liner atomiis movements, desert us at the 
point where the minutest bodies and the most 
delicate jirocesses require investigation. 

(e) Ethics and rc/tyion.— The scanty fragments 
which have come down to us under the name of 
Democritus include a mass of moral reflexions. 
Much of it is undoubtedly spurious, and the task 
of sifting the grain from the chafl' has not yet been 
accomplished with success. Though little of scien- 
tific value has been preserved, the outlines of a 
dolinite view of life stand out clearly. In form 
these utterances hear the stamp of the scattered 
moral reflexions attributed to Heraiditus and the 
Pythagoreans, the single exception known to us 
being the treatise repl Ev0vp,ltis, which made some 
advance to a definition of the ethical end. The 
treatiso apparently opened with a description of the 
raisorablo condition of the majority of mankind, 
distracted hy inordinate desire and superstitious 
terror, vainly striving for a multitude of objects 
without finding in any of them permanent satisfac- 
tion. As the goal of moral oiulcavour, Democritus 
proposed what he liimself called tranquillity or 
cheerfulness (cvdvplT}) and well-being (ecfirrti). Such 
composure or peace of mind he compared to an 
unruffled (talm at sea (yaX^vTj). Other terms for 
this ethical end occur in the fragments, such as 
dOappia, drapa^la, d6avfw.ala, dpixovla, ^v/xficTpla ; but 
it is not certain whetlnsr they were ever used by 
Democritus himself. His main tenet, repeatedly 
enforced in a variety of ways, is that true Inqipi- 
ness, this inestimable trarujuillity, docs notdciiend 
on anything external, on wealth or goods ot the 
body, hut on u[»rightness and intelligence. Modera- 
tion and contentment, purity of deed and thought, 
are its distinctive marks ; education is the best 
means to it. 
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The question arises whether this othieal teachinpr (of which, 
alter all, wo know so little) la intimately conne<'teU with the 
physical doctrinca of the AtomistM, so as to form part of one 
system. On thia opinions are divided. Some deny all con* 
nexion, and arc inclined to rej^ard Democritus, not as the 
systematizer, but as the inquirer, who disperses his energy 
over a multitude of subjects, and lays the foundation of separate 
unrelated sciencen. Aj^ain, it has been sud'^eslcd that the con- 
templation of an infinite universe impressed Democritus with a 
Just sense of the i>ettine88 of man and the futility of the ends 
which ordinary men pursue. But this conjecture is just as im- 
probable as the popular conception of him os the * laughin)^ 
jdillosopher,' provoked to mernmont by the incongruity of all 
around him. Others, taking the distinction between genuine 
and obHc.uro knowledge os tlieir text, draw a parallel between 
the preference of thought over sensation, and the similar prefer- 
ence of tranquillity over violent and exciting pleasure. As 
sensations are atomic movements, so also are feelings, whether 
pleasurable or painful, and desires. Aristippus had called 
pleasure a smooth, and pain a rough or violent motion. To 
Democritus the distinction is not so much qualitative as (pianti- 
tative ; it is in minute and delicate movements of the finest 
matter, which arc imperceptible to sense, that thought and the 
Jo 3 's of thought consist. 

The views of Democritus aliout religion are very 
imiierfectly known. A fortunate accident has 
preserved in the pages of Sextus Eiiipirieus {ado. 
math. ix. 19 ; Dicis, 55 11, 166 [i.* 415]) liis curious 
belief in superhuman beings, ana from other sources 
he is known to have maintained the possibility of 
divination from dreams and from the inspection of 
the liver and other organs of the sacrificial victim. 
There is nothing in these beliefs which is not in 
liaruionv with the prbiciples of atomistic physics, 
although develoiniient in thia direction is at first 
sight somewhat startling. To take divination hy 
victims first. According to Cicero (r/c TJivin. i. 57 
[131]), the changes to be foretold by an inspection of 
the entrails were s\ich as aflectea public health or 
the prospect of the harvest. The limitation to such 
cases proves that the symptoms examined and 
reported uikui were such as were due, in the 
belief of Democritus, to natural causes. Dreams, 
whether of the ordinary or of the i)rophetic kind, 
were, on the atomistic hypothesis, due to images 
or effiwXa presented in sleep. Emanations from all 
possible objects flit about continually; amongst 
them there may be some which reflect the mental 
condition or even the opinions and designs of other 
men. Information then obtained in dreams of 
this sort is a matter of infcrciuje, just as when in 
waking hours the condition and intentions of otliens 
are inferred from their looks. The data, however, 
are less trustworthy, and hence the interpretation 
of dreams is often erroneous. Emanations, it will 
be seen, can thus be satisfactorily employed to 
explain what is unusual and abnormal. 

As to tho popular thcfdogy, it could not l>e 
accepted by any of tho early Greek thinkers, least 
of all by Democritus. Tho interference of Homer’s 
deities in the course of natural events was utterly 
at variance with speculations which, if they agreed 
in nothing else, all tended to establish the reign of 
law and the inevitable sequence of phenomena. If 
nothing exists but atoms moving in void, if every 
event is inexorably determined by natural ne(;es- 
sity, Divine agency and design in Nature are alike 
excluded. Democritus was true to this principle, 
and incurred the censure of Aristotle because he 
refused to see in the beauty and onler of the uni- 
verse, and more especially in tho adaptation of 
means to ends in tho structure of animals and plants, 
any evidence of design. It remains, however, for 
the philosopher to explain how the belief in gods 
arose. Democritus in part ascribed it to man’s 
terror at the awo-inspirmg phenomena of Nature 
— thunder ami lightning, eclipses of the sun and 
moon, comets, earthquaKes, and the like. In the 
popular belief the gods were certainly regarded as 
the causes of natural phenomena, and, so far, as 
personifying natural forces. But this was not all ; 
in part the faith of tho multitude rested on actual 
evidence of bcuse, observations which there was no 


reason to doubt, even if they hod been misunder- 
stood. To meet this case, Democritus introduced 
as a vera causa being.s ditfcrently constituted and 
in some respects sujierior to man. Ho may have 
been prompted by the common Greek notion of 
dmmons {dalfiovet), found, e.g.f in Hesiod, as some- 
thing intermediate between men and gods ; or It 
might even be said that he degraded tho gods to 
the rank of deemons. He assumed, at all events, 
that there are in tho surrounding atmosphere 
beings who are similar to man in form, but surpass 
him in size, strength, and longevity. Streams of 
atoms would emanate from them as from all other 
external objects, and, coming in contact with the 
sensory organs, might render these beings visible 
and audible to men. The popular belief in their 
divinity and immortality was a gratuitous assump- 
tion ; in truth, they are not indestructible, but 
merely slower to jierish than man. Of these beings 
and their images there were two species — one kindly 
and beneficent, the other destructive and harmful. 
Hence Democritus is said to have prayed that ho 
might meet with such images as were kindly and 
beneficent. 

The atomistic doctrine which, as mentioned 
above, suppo.sed an entire dispersion of soul-atoms 
to take place at deatli, left no ground for inferring 
the survival of individual existence. The instinctive 
fear of death is once or twice referred to in tho frag- 
ments, and generally as something unreasonable. 
With the interest of a modern man of science, 
Democritus appears to have investigated cases of 
resuscitation or persons apparently dead, and to 
have decided that, however violent the injury 
received, life during the swoon or trance cannot 
liave been altogether extin<!t (Prod, in Rvmp. ii. 
113, 6 [Kroll] ; Diels, 55 B, 1 [i.^384]). We have no 
evidence that he or any of his school were active in 
denouncing and oppoHing superstition. One of his 
works bears the title Ilepi twi» ^»'"Ai5ou, but the sole 
reference extant to belief in a future life is the 
passing allusion : 

‘Some men do not understand that a mortal nature is subject 
to dissolution, and, boing conscious of the evil in life, painfully 
spend all their days in troubles and fears, invcnling lies about 
the time afu^r death.’ 

4 . Historical importance.— Tho doctrine hero 
presented in outline was never popular in antiquity, 
or rather it may bo said to have fallen into dis- 
repute. This was due in part to the fact that 
Democritus avoided dialectical discussions, so 
dear to tho Greeks from the time of the Sophists. 
Yet Aristotle, his keenest critic, praised him for 
his empirical method of research, and agreed 
that it was better to deal with things in the con- 
crete ( 0 u(rixws ^v}TeTv) than to reason from ^ vague 
abstract premisses to conclusions which did not 
exactly fit tho facts of the case (Xoyt/ews pvT^iv). 
Tho great prominence given after tho time of 
Socrates to ethics and the practical side of life was 
another reason why Atomism failed to attract 
public attention. Few names of adherente have 
come down to us, hardly enough to ho called a 
school. Epicurus ( q, v, ) absorbed in his 0 wn system 
what he thought tit, leaving one fundamental doc- 
trine — that of natural necessity — to his rivals, the 
Stoics. Here tho genuine doctrine of Democritus 
vanishes, or re-appears only in those criticisms of 
Aristotle’s which, as Lasswitz has shown, formed, 
to some of the keener intellects among tho school- 
men, a ral lying-point from which to question or 
even ultimately to undermine the authority of the 
Stagirite. The loss of Democritus’ writings was, 
in Bacon’s opinion, the greatest which antiquity 
liad sustained ; and, after Galileo’s experiments 
had opened a now era in physical research, this 
appreciation of empirical methods was triumphantly 
vmdicat^. 

Tho chief service which Democritus rendered to 
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philosophy lay in tho rigid consiMtency with wliich 
he worked out his crude Materialism. His merits 
in this respect aro best seen by comparison with 
tho Ionian hylozoists who preceded, and the Stoic 
pantheists who followed, him. So long asiiialcrial 
reality is endowed witli sentience or reason, the 
problem of Materialism is not ade<iuatcly com^eivcd, 
nor are its difficulties properly faced. Tlic Atoini.Hts 
saw clearly what they had to do, namely, to show 
how out of matter, which is neither sentient nor 
intelligent, but merely obeys mechanical laws, it is 
poBsiblo to derive organic bodies which both feel 
and think. The difficulty of the task was not 
removed by this clear conception of its nature. 
There is a gap in the deduction, which no ingenuity 
(tan bridge over. The formation of an image on 
tho pupil and the visual sensation contemtK)ran(H)ua 
with it remain wholly distinct: the physics of 
Democritus may explain tho first, but not the 
second. Ever so correct a theory of the mechanism 
of local movements in the animal still leaves the 
phenomena of purpose and volition ns mysterious 
as ever, as Aristotle pointed out. The resolu- 
tion of secondary qualities, as they are called— 
colour, sound, temperature, odour,etc.— intocirects 
of atomic movements on the percipient was a great 
step in advance ; but Democritus did not realize all 
its consequences. Modern psychology has shown 
that the same analysis can bo applied to primary 


qualities, and the seeming solid bodies of the 
Atomists’ extornal world replaced by groups of 
tactile sensations ; while, further, it asserts that 
these states of consciousness aro our i)rimary <lata 
of imme<listo reality. Thus Materialism, if workisl 
out consist(!utly, is apt to lead out of itself to 
Plicnoincnalism or yuhjectivo Idealism, or in some 
oilier direction. 

Litbr^tcre.— H. Diels, Fraffm. der Vnmkratiker, Berlin, 
1»03, p. 54 f. \‘0 (IJorlin, mxi) 342-4.50] ; F. G. A. Mullach, 
Frag. Phibs. Unri'or., PariH, F. A. Lange, Gesch. (k» 

MalfrialiiimuH-\ Iscrlolm, IS/TtKcii,'. tr. by E. C. Thomas, Hist, 
of MaUrialwn, nml Criticism of its Present Importance, Ijon- 
don, 1877-Sl); K. Lasswitz, tiesrh. der Atovn'stik rom Mittel- 
ttWer6wiVeiii(on,namharj;iitid 1800 ; E. Johnson, Der 

Seiwialisnm drs J)em. und seiner Vorgiitufer, Hlauen, 18(18; 
Lortzing, die. rihuehen Fntgmc'nte. 'Demkrits, Rfrlin, 
ISW ; A. Brieger, Die U rheweiju under Atomen. d. Weltentsteh. 
bei Lew. u. Dem., Halle, 1874 ; R. Hirzel, Untemichmgen zu 
Cicero's phihs. Schriften, i. 141-ir.2, Leinziij, 1877 ; E. Rohde, 
‘Noohmals Lotte, u. Dom.,* Jahrb. /. Phtlol. u. J\id. oxxiii. 
(1881); M. Berthelot, ‘ Dos Orit^inesdo ralchL'iuloctdcscouvres 
at.tribu^os it Dcm. d'Ahd.,’ .Jovrn, des Snvnnfs. Sept. 18S4 ; P. 
Natorp, ‘ Domukrit,’ Forschuinjen zur (ieseh. des Krkenulniss- 
problem im Alterth., Berlin, IhS'T pn. 104-208, also Ethika dee 
Demokritos, Marburg, 1883 ; H. C. Liepmann, Mechanik der 
Lextdpp-Denmrit. Atome, Ixtipzig, 188(5; W. Windelband, 
Gesch. der Philos, im Alterthnm, Nordlingen, 188s; E. Zeller, 
Philos, der Griechen^, 1., Leipzig, 1802 (Eng. tr. [of 4th etl.] by 
8. F. Alleyne utidor title Zeller's Pre-Socratie Philosophy, Jion- 
don, 1881); T. Gomnerz, Gr. Denker, i., Leipzig, 18WJ(lirig. tr. 
by L. Magnus, Gr. Ininkers, London, 1901); A. Dyroff, Demo- 
kritstiulien, Ijoinzig, 1899 ; J, 1. Beare, Gr. Theories of Els- 
mentary Cognition, Oxford, 1906. It, D, jj ic'KS, 
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Introductory (L. H. Gray), p. .5fi.5. 

Assyro-Babylonian (K. C. Thomi'SON), p. 668. 

Buddhist (L. A. Waddell), p. 671. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 672. 

Chinese (P. J. Maclagan), p. 576. 

Christian (II. L. Pass), p. 678. 

Coptic (H. R. Hall), p. 684. 

Egyptian (G. FouCART), p. 584. 

Greek (A. U. Pearson), p. 690. 

Hebrew (G. A. Barton), p. 594. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Introductory; 
African and Oceanian). —Although a rough dis- 
tinction may he drawn between demons and snirits 
by considering the former as malevolent and tho 
latter ns l)enevolont, actual study of tho subject 
soon shows that there is, to tho primitive mind, no 
clear line of demarcation between tho two allied 
classes. Their modes of operation are identical, 
and the same Iwing may often bo either beneficent 
or maleficent, as circumstances may dictate, though 
some are normally kindly disposed tow.ards man, 
while others aro almost or quite invariably hostile 
to him. The very terms ‘ spirit ’ and ‘ demon ’ aro 
colourless. Tho former word signifies simply 
‘breathing,’ ‘breath’ (see artt. Breath, Spirit), 
while the latter (Salpuav) originally denoted either 
‘ apportioncr * or, less jirobably, ‘apportionment,’ 
‘destiny,’ being connected withGr. dalofiai, ‘divide,’ 
‘apportion,’ and Eng. time (Boisacq, Dirt, tiymol. 
rfe la lanme grecqtie, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 162 ; 
cf. also Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. ,64*). Tho 
term ‘demon’ has, moreover, suffered a coraphde 
transformation of meaning in malavi partem^ for 
originally, as will be clear from the ‘ Greek ’ section 
of tliis art., it had a good connotation, v/hich was 
changed into an evil one when Christianity con- 
domned tho deities and spirits of paganism (see, 
further, ‘ Christian ’ section below)— a cliango quite 
analogous to that by wliich tho Avesta dahm^ 

‘ demon,’ is tho jireciso etymological equivalent of 
tho Skr. deva, ‘ god.’ 

Again, both demons and spirits— to retain for the 
nonce their somewhat artilicial contrast— must be 
carefully distinguished from souls or ghosts (cf. artt, 


Indian (W. (/ROoke), p. 601. 

Jain (H. Jacobi), p. 60S. 

Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 608. 

Jewish (II. Loewe), p. 612. 

Muslim (M. Gaudkfkoy Demombvnks), p. 615. 

Persian (A. V. W. Jackson), p. 619. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 620. 

Slavic (V. J. Mansikka), p. 022. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 630. 

Tibetan (L. A. WADDKLr.), p. 035. 

Soul, Ancestor-Worship, and ihe ‘Egyptian’ 
section below). This comes out very clearly among 
the Melanesians, ‘ with whom 
•it is most important to ilistingnish botu-oon spirits who ore 
b<ungs of an order higher than mankind, and the disembodied 
B]){rit.s of men, whudi have bei’oinH in Ibc vulgar seimu of Iho 
wonl ghosts. . . . They [the MclaneHiuna] themselves muko a 
clear dislitmtion between Uic existing, eonsnious, jwwerful, 
di8emtx)died spirits of the dead, and other spiriliial beings that 
have never been men at all ’ (Codrington, MdaiUisians, Oxford, 
1891, p. 120 f.). 

The viii, or spirit, thus contrasted with the timhilo, 
or ghost, W’as dofinod as follow's to Oidrington by a 
native of tho Banks Islands : 

‘It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than a man; knows 
things which are seorct without steing; is supernal urally 
powerful with mana ; Ims no form to be seen ; bos no soul, 
bec:ause itself is like a soul ' * 

and in Omha, Lepers Island, the definition of vui 
is as follows ; 

•Spirits are immortal; have bodies, but invisible; are llko 
men, but do not cat aud drink, and can bo soon only by the 
dead' (Codrington, 123, 170). 

That, despite this assignment of a purely spiritual 
nature to the vui, they should often bo n‘gardcd 
practically as in hum.an form, and even as some- 
times dimly visible {ib. 151 f.), is by no means sur- 
prising when we rcmeinlKn* that it is xvcil-nigh 
impossible for man at any stage of civilization to 
escape entirely from anthropomorphism {q.v.). 

This distimdion between spirits and ghosts is, 
however, much easier to make in theory than in 
practice, and Taylor’s words regarding the New 
Zealanders (Te Iht a Mau%^, London, 1870, p. 108) 

I A very similar distinct ion may bo found in Greek between 
Btoi, SAipovti, anil i/ipiacs, the two latter classes corresponding 
respectively to the Melanesian vui and tindalo (cf. Useoer, 
Uottemamsn, Bonn, 1896, p. 248(.). 
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— ‘ Maori goclH are bo mixed iij) with the spirits of 
aiieestors, wliosc worship eiiteretl largely into their 
religion, that it is ditticult tr> distingnisfi one from 
the otlier ’ -may l)<^ applied to more than one people 
(cf. also, for An ica, Soluieidor, /Mo/, (kr afrikati. 
Noturvofkrr, Miin>i-or, 18!) I, p. 113). 

J5ut, if demons and spirits must be distinguished 
from gliosts or souls, an equally clear line must be 
drawn between them and gods — although it is true 
that ooiifusion of demons and spirits with gods is 
frequent, exactly as demons and spirits are often 
confounded with souls or ghosts. There is, never- 
theless, this ditl’erenee between the two kinds of 
confusion, that, whereas demons and spirits are, 
strictly speaking, distinct from souls and ghosts 
in that the viii * w'ere never men, and have not the 
lx)dily nature of a man* (Codrington, 124), the 
difference lietwoen demons and spirits as contrasted 
with gods appears to be one of degree rather than 
of kind, so that demons and spirits may bo, and 
very often are, elevate«l to the rank of gods. On 
this point Jevons writes as follows (Introd. to 
the ilkt. of Religion^ y London, H)04, pp. 173, 
176 ) : 

* For t)ie savage, siipornaiural beings are divided into three 
— the gCMls of his own trilje, tltose of other tribes, and 

3 [>iritA wliich, unlike the first two cUhhvh, have never obtained a 
oflnito circle of uorHhi|)pur8 to offer Macrifleo to them and in 
return receive })rotection from them. This last class, never 
having been taken into alliance by any clan, have never been 
elevate<l into gods. ... On the one hand, the community 
originally drew Its god from the ranks of the innumerable 
Bpiritual beings by which primitive man was surrounded ; and, 
on the other hand, the outlying, unattaclied spirits, who were 
not at first taken into alliance, and so raised to the status of 
gods, may ultimately he domesticated, so to speak, and inode 
regular memliers of a pantheon.' 

The relations of demons and spirits to that phase 
of primitive religion properly known as Animism 
(f/.v.) are peculiarly close, so that Tylor (i,® 420) 
declares : 

* It is habitually found that the theory of Animism divides 
into two great dogmas, forming ^larts of orie consistent doctrine ; 
first, coneerning souls of individual creatures, capable of con- 
tinued existence after tlio death or ilestruction of the body ; 
second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of power- 
ful deities.' 

Whether, however, Animism actually furnishes, as 
was once fondly 8uj)pise<l, a complete explanation 
of the origin of religion, or whether it was even the 
earliest form of religion, seems open to grave 
doubts (cf. the views of various scholars recorded 
by Schmidt, ‘L’Origine de rid6o de Dieu,* in 
AnthropoSy iii. [1008]); and the theory is scarcely 
sujiported in Melanesia, where so accurate an 
observer as Codrington can say (p. 123) : 

* There docs not appear to be any wiiure In Melanesia a belief 
in a spirit which animates any natural object, a tree, waterfall, 
storm, or rock, so us to be to it what the soul is believed to be to 
the body of a man. Europeans, it Is true, speak of the spirits 
of the sea or of t)ie storm or of the forest ; nut tiie native idea 
which they represent is that gliosts haunt the sea and the forest, 
having {xiwor to raise storms and to strike a traveller with 
disease, or that supernatural beings, never men, do the same.' 

It must also be borne in mind that, w hile spirits 
are very frequently believed to inhabit trees, 
rivers, rocks, and the like, there are many spirits 
to which no such specific habitat is assigned. In 
other cases the abode, even in a tree, river, or rock, 
may I>e but tenqiorary — a Dhenornenon which ia 
especially charnctcristio of dream-demons, di.sease- 
demons, and the like. 

There is, furthermore, a close connexion of 
demons and spirits with the great type of religion 
known as Ketishism (^.v.), which may roughly lie 
defined, with Tylor (ii. 144), os * the doctrine of 
spirits emlxidiea in, or attaclied to, or conveying 
inttuence through, certain material objects,* the 
fetish itself being a mat<3rial, or even animal (cock, 
serpent, boar, etc.), or natural (river, tree, etc.), 
which a spirit is believed to take up its 
abode, either temporarily or permanently. To 
quote Tylor (ii. 146) again ; 


'To class an object as a fetish, demands explicit statement 
that a spirit is considered as embotiied in it or acting through 
it or communicating by it, or at least that the people it belongs 
to do hobitnally think this of sncii objects ; or ft must be shown 
that tiic object is treated as having personal conse.ioiisuess and 
IK)wer, is talkcti with, worshippeil, prayed to, Hiuirifiocd to, 
pett-ed or ill-treated wltii reforentso to its post or future be- 
haviour to its votaries.’ Cff., however, the well-founded objec- 
tion of Jovons, pp. 106 109, to the S(;lcntific use of the word 

* fetish ’ at all, 8in(‘.e it ' may mean <mo thing to one person and 
another to another, because it lias no generally accepted scientific 
definition.' 

Nevertheless, how^ever vague the term ' fetish * 
may lie, it is at least clear t^hat the i<lea of spirit* 
habitation which it conveys is closely connects, in 
its development, with the forms of religion associ- 
ated with amulets (see CHARMS AND AMULETS, 
vol. iii. p. 398») and idols (see Images and Idols). 

Generally speaking, a spirit is regarded, unless 
properly propitiated, as malevolent and maleficent 
more often than as benevolent and beneficent ; in 
other words, to revert to the common, though lax, 
phraseology, demons are more numerous than 
spirits. At first sight this state of belief is 
analogous to that which gives more prominence 
to malignant than to benignant deities, because 
the benevolent gods are already good and need no 
propitiation, while every effort must bo made to 
appease and to propitiate the malevolent ones. 
Such, however, does not seem to bo the real 
psychology in the case of demons and spirits. The 
true ground for tho predominance in number and 
in importance of malevolent over benevolent spirits 
appears to bo well outlined by Jovons (p. 177), who 
finds the explanation in the fact, alreafly noted, 
that the spirit is unattached to any cslan or com- 
munity, wheroa.s a god is connected with one or 
another clan. Tho spirit is, therefore, mucli in the 
position of an unattached gliost; and, as to tho 
primitive mind, with its intense concept of kinship 
-whether real or artificial — all that is not akin ia 
hostile, a spirit thus unattached, and consequently 
unakin, would naturally tend to be regarded os 
hostile and malevolent. It must Im remembered, 
too, that the qualities ascribed to the spirits reflect 
in great measure tho qualities of their worsliip- 
pers (cf. Schneider, 106) ; for instance, the Kioko 
of Portuguese West Africa hold that each 
spirit has his own district, which ho jealously 
guards, being deeply angered by the intrusion of 
any neighbouring spirit {ib. 160). Spirits also 
possess other traits still more human, so that, 
among tho African Bamliara, the spirits ‘ have sex, 
males and females are found among them, they 
have children, and some, if not all, even believe 
them to be clothed ’ (Henry, in AnthrojmSy iii. 702) ; 
while in Loango we find a specific ' mother of 
spirits* named Bun.si, who has peopled the whole 
land with spirits, who in their turn have begotten 
others (Schneider, 132 f.); and the Australian 
Urabunna and Warramunga believe that tho 
hlack-snako totem ance.stor begot spirit children 
who now live in water-holes and in gnm-treep along 
tho bank of tho creek (Speiicer-Gillen*’, p. 162, cL 
also p. 301). 

It 18 comparatively seldom that the primitive 
mind makes a clear discrimination lietween good 
and evil spirits so far as to distinguish them by 
special epithets, as do the Africans of Benguela 
(Schneider, 136) ; and the very fact that the names 
applied hy the Malays of Piissumah Lehar to ^ood 
spirits {dewa) and to evil sjiirits {jinn) are of Skr. 
and Arab, origin respectively (Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropol. der Naturvolkery Leipzig, 1860--72, V. i. 
166) betrays the late date of this nomenclature (cf. 
also Tylor, ii. 319). 

In the regions under consideration, belief in 
demons and spirits is especially characteristic of 
Africa (as ia shown at once oy the fact that 

* fetishism’ is par epjccWencc the type of African 
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religion*), where it maintains itself side by side 
with ghost- worship. In Oceania, on the other 
hand, the two types of religion are mutually ex- 
clusive. In Polynesia, Australia, and Micronesia, 
spirits are practically un worshipped as compared 
with ghosts, whilo in the Ellice Islands and the 
Union Group (Tokelau) tlio reverse is the case 
(Waitz-Gerland, V. ii. 139-142, 194-199) ; and in 
Melanesia 

‘religrion divides the people into two (groups ; one, where, with 
an accompanying belief in spirits, never men, worship is directed 
to tbs ghosts of the dead, as in the Solomon Islands ; the other, 
where both ghosts and c^irits have an important place, but the 
spirits have more worsliip than the ghosts, as is the case in the 
Now Hebrides and in the Banks Islands ' (Oodrington, 12H). 
Naturally, the same effect may be ascril>ed by 
primitive man to different causes. Thus, among 
the Orang Kuba of Sumatra and the Mintira oi 
the Malay Peninsula, disease is caused bv suirits 
(Waitz-Gerland, V. i. 181 ; Joum, Ind. Archipel. 
i. 307), whereas in Africa generally and in Melanesia 
jSchneidcr, 116, 125, 152; Codrington, 194) disease 
is more commonly due to malignant ghosts — al- 
though hero, too, the vague distinction between 
ghosts and spirits, already noted, often renders 
uncertain any precise determination of the cause of 
disease (cf. Tylor, ii. 125 ff, where further examples 
will be found ; and see art. Diskaru and Mkdi- 
CINE). The same statement holds true of posses- 
sion (or obsession) by spirits and ghosts. Some- 
times, as normally in Melanesia, it is the shades of 
the departed, ratner than the vui, that cause the 
phenomena comprised under the category of pos- 
session (Codrington, 218-220); whilo, along the 
shores of Blanche Bay, Now Britain, all this is 
caused by Ihe inalf a being which is evidently a 
spirit, not a ghost (Meier, ‘ Dor Glaube an don ihal 
und den tutana vurakit' in Anthropoa^ v, [1910] 
95 ff. ; see, further, botli for ghost- and for spirit- 

S ossession, Tylor, i, 98, ii. 12.?fr.) ; and in the vast 
omain of magic (y.v.) it will be found that both 
hosts and spirits are among the i>owers controlled 
y magicians. 

As regards the places of abodo of demons and 
spirits, tlie words of Brun (in AnihropoSy ii, [1907] 
728) with reference to the African Malinke, a 
Mandingo stock, may serve as applicable to almost 
any people among whom this type of religion 
prevails ; 

' Dans la pens^e flea Malink^.rf, notre p1an6tQ eat pe\]pl6a d'une 
multitude d'esprita. Loa una n^aident dana dea lieux d^ter- 
luinda, fleuvea, rlviferes, montagnea, blocs de rochera ; d'autrea 
dana certaina arbroa. Le grand vent et lo tonnerre MOiit produila 
par lea oaprita. Dana prewiue toua lea villagea, il y a un grand 
arbre dana lequel rdaide I’enprit proteot-our du village.' Among 
the Polyneaiana, in like manner, KlUa {t'olyn. lietearcheit*, 
liOndon, 1832, 1, S27-3:«)) reconlH deities (who may, however, 
originally have been ghoHts) of the aca, air, valleya, mountains, 
precipices, and ravines. 

It is, indeed, this very typo of Nature-spirit 
which has in great part given rise to the theory of 
Animism (cf. Tylor, ii. 205 ff., and, for Polynesia 
especially, Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-298). To give a 
complete list of such spirits would be to cattuogue 
almost every object both in inanimate and in 
animate Nature — a task that would be not merely 
enormous, but, for the present purpose, useless, 
since the underlying principles are everywhere the 
same, and the varying details do not materially 
affect the cardinal doctrine involved. It will 1>6 
quite 8uffi(dent, therefore, to note a few of the 
more prominent classes of Nature-spirits in Africa 
and Oceania by way of examples of the whole 
typo. 

(a) Animal.?.— Along the Slave Coast, Danhghi, 
the python spirit, receives divine homage, as do 
crocouiles ami, in Togo, leopards (the latter may, 
however, bo the abodes of ghosts rather than of 
I ft must, however, be noted that Naanati regards all^ the 
spirits wor8iiii>|)od in W. Africa as originally ghosts (‘ Spiritual 
Beings in West Africa,’ in Joum, Amer, OeoQraph. Soc. xxxiil. 
(19011 889-400, XXXV. (10081 116-124). 


spirits ; see AnimadS, vol. i. pp. ,'S()9 f., 620 f.), and 
among the Mandingo reverenc'o is paid to scr[»ont.s 
as divine (cf. ib. vol. i. p. 525 f., and art. Smum- nt- 
WDKSifip). Yet hero, too, a.s just noted, tlio 
dilliculty of accurate distinction between spirits 
ami ghosts confronts us, ami the animal is more 
usually the home of the latter than of the former 
(cf. Tylor, ii. 7 f., 229, 378 f. ; see also alnive, vol. i. 
p. 493 f.) ; and we must also remember that animals 
are often held to be god-liomes, and that there are 
still other factors which go to make up the com- 
plex system of animal -worship (sco artt. Animals, 
Totemism). 

(5) Attention has Ikhui called in 

art. Bridge t.o the wide spread belief in deities and 
spirits believed to be resident in rivers, and the 
same thing is, of course, true of larger bodies of 
water, such as lakes, as in the Banks Islands 
(Codrington, 186). To this category belongs the 
African Fiigamu, at once tlio ticity of the Uembo 
Ngoyai (a tributary of tlie Ogove) and t he teac.her 
of the smith’s art, while dreaded <lemons ilwell in 
the falls of the Congo, and the Kalirs fear the 
water-demons Ikauti and Uhili (Schneider, 131, 
13.3, 137, 151 f.; Kidd, Essential Knjh\ liondon, 
1904, p. 10, inclines to regard the Kalir demons as 
ghosts rather than as spirits) ; thus, as 'r>’hu’ suins 
up the matter for Afric;i (ii. 211 ; cf. also i. 108-110, 
ii. 209 ir.), 

*ln the EaHt, among the Wanika, every spring has its spirit, 
to whifh ohlatinns are made ; in the West, in the Akra district, 
lako^, puiids, and rivers roceiviMl worship as 1 (k;u 1 doilies. In 
the iSoutii, among the Kadrs, streams arn venerated as personal 
licitigfi, or the ali^lcfl of per(M)tiul deities, as when a inati cross* 
ing a river will ask leave of its Hj)irit, or having crossed will 
throw in a stone ; or when the dwellers by a stream will Ha( ri- 
flee a beast to it in time of drouglit, or, warned by illness in the 
tribe that their river is angry, will cast into It a few Imndfuls of 
millet or the entrails of a slaiiglitered ox.* 

(c) Forests and trees. — Forests and trees likewiso 
are the abodes of spirits. The New Britain belief 
in the ihaly which, in the form of an owl, lias its 
usual homo in a tree, has already been nottul, and 
a similar belief prevails in Melanesia (Codrington, 
186 f.). For a like rea.son the Wanika reverence 
the coco-nut palm (Schneider, 159), Avhilc tlie Bam- 
bara also are among the many African peoiiles that 
believe trees to bo tenanted by spirits (Ilenry, in 
AnthropoSt iii, 703 ; for fiirtlicr examplc.s, where 
ghosts, t<jtoms, etc., are also factors, sco .fevoas, 
oh. xvi. ; Tylor, i. 475, ii. 215 ff. ; and art. Tkeks). 

(d) Mountains. — The African Malinke believe 
that the mountain at Kita is the home of malevolent 
spirits (Brun, loo. cit.)^ and throughout Oceania 
lliero was an abundance of mountain- and rock- 
spirits, some of which must, however, be reckoned 
as ghosts (see Waitz-(4erland, vi. 295-297, whore 
may be found a general survey of Nuturo-spiiits in 
the Facilic islands). The extent to which niountain- 
Hpirits may bo specialized is w'cll illustrated in the 
list of the dread deities of the volcano Kilanea, in 
Hawaii, thus recorded by Fllis (iv. 248 f.) : 

Kamoho-arii (‘king Moho,’or ‘king vajtour’), Tii-poha-i-tahl- 
ora (‘oxploBion in the ploio of life'), Tc-aii-a le-po (‘rain of 
night ’), Tane-hetiri (‘ huaband of tlmnd<?r'), Tc-o-ahi-taina tana 
(‘ ilre-thrnating child of war ’)— all thcHe being brothrrs ; Maknro- 
wawahi-waa (*flery-eyed canoc-hroaker Hiata-wawahi luni 
(‘thunder-rendlng cloud-holder’), lliata-noho-lani (‘heaven- 
dwelling cloud-holder ‘), H iata-Laarava-inata (' qiiick-glancing- 
eyed cloud-holder'), Iliata-hoi-ic-pori-a-Pele ('cloud-holder ein- 
hrucing [or, kiRaingJ the boHoni of Pclo'), lliaU-ta bu-cnaena 
('red-hut monritaiii-holciing [or lift.iiigl cIoudH’), lliata tarciia 
(' wroath-enolrcled cloud-holdcr '), and l{iaiu-o|iio (‘young 
cloud-holder’)— all theue being MHlers of tho great goddoHM 
Tele. 

Frominent among the distinctly good spirits are 
those whose special function it is to act as 
guardians. From this class wo must, of course, 
exclude the ‘separable soul,’ such as the or 
kra, of the T.shi and the luv)o of tlie Ewe, which is 
a second soul, created together with tho individual 
whom it is to guard throughout his life (see art. 
Soul) ; and we must also once more essay the far 
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less easy task of distini'uishinj' guardian spirits 
from guardian ghosts. To tho latter class seem to 
belong bucli supernatural guardians as the Zulu 
ama tongo^ the ilantii inizimi and omhwiri (Schnei- 
der, 131) ir., 152; Hartland, art. BANTU, vol. ii. 
p. 360*), and the Tahitian orainatua (Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 316) ; yet there are also cases where the guard- 
ian is believed to he a spirit in the strict sense of 
the term. Such appears to be the case in the 
Gold and Slave Coasts ( Jevons, 165 f. ; see also 
his whole ch. xiv.), and in Samoa and other 
Polynesian islands the guardian spirit was ex- 
pressly iloclnred to be a god {aitu)^ not a ghost 
(variuii see the examples collected by Waitz- 
Gerland, vi. 317 ff.). For further details, see artt. 
Totemism, Tutelary Gods. 

Another important class of spirits is formed by 
those of prophecy, their functions being to a large 
extent shared, as is perfectly obvious, by ghosCs. 
As examples of this kind of beings we may refer 
to a spirit dwelling in an enormous stone near 
Kita (Brun, loc., the Matabele Makalaka 

(Schneider, 141), and the ihal of Blanche Bay 
(Meier, in Anihropos^ v. 96 f.; cf. also Tylor, ii. 
131 tf.). These spirits may simply be consulted, as 
at Kita, or they may enter into an individual, 
prodiKung a state of ecstasy, as at Blanche Bay 
(see artt. Oracle, Possession). Again, it is to 
the agency of spirits that primitive man attributes 
a large proportion of his dreams (Tylor, ii. 189-191, 
41 1 ; see also art. Dreams), especially those of an 
orotic or nightmare character, while ordinary 
dreams of persons, animals, and things would 
normally l>e ascribed rather to the action of souls, 
whether of tho living or of the dead. That demons 
and spirits are important factors in causing disease 
has already Iw^en noted (above, p. 667‘). 

Tlie presence of demons an<l spirits is normally 
revealed solely by intangible manifestations whicn 
the primitive mo4lo of thought can explain only 
through the agency <»f such supernatural beings, 
as in the case of disease, dreams, many natural 
phenomena, and tho like ; but a demon or spirit is 
also often regarded as sufficiently tangible to leave 
footprints in ashes or similar substances strewn 
where it may be Giought likely that he will come ; 
and animals are frequently Iwlieved to be able to 
perceive spirits which tho auller vision of men can- 
not discern (Tylor, ii. 196-198). Beneficent spirits, 
when present, are, of course, gladly entertained, 
and are, even eonstrained to remain ; but there is, 
naturally enough, a determined effort to get rid of 
maleficent demons. All these operations of invita- 
tion or of expulsion are part of magic (^'.t?.), and 
come to the front especially in cose of disease (see 
art. Disease and Medicine), or, from the more 
ethical and ritual side, in the ceremonies associ- 
ated, for example, with tho scapegoat in ethnic 
religions (see Azazkl and Scape Animals), 

There is one class of beings that may perhaps be 
regarded as on t he l>order-lino between spirits and 
ghosts, though inedining rather to the latter cate- 
gory. One or two peoples preserve a tradition that 
they have conejuered their present territory by in- 
v^ion and subjugation of a former tribe of entirely 
different nature, and are convinced that this van- 
quished tribe still survives in spirit form. It is 
generally held that we have here one of the sources 
of the folk-belief in fairies, brownies, kobol^, 
dwarfs, giants, and tlie like (cf. Tylor, i. 385 fF. ; 
CFt pp. 21 f., 429). To this class belong the Maori 
natu-paerehe^ who lived chiefly on tho tops of lofty 
bills, while tho taniwha had their homes in river- 
holes or under cliffs, etc., where they caused such 
calamities as land-slips and the like (Tylor, pp. 
153-157). Similar beings, explicitly called vui^ or 
spirits, are believed to dwell in the New Hebrides 
and Banks Islands, where * they have been seen 


of late in human form, smaller than the native 
people, darker, and with long straight hair ’ 
(Codrington, 152 f.). 

The cult rendered to demons and spirits may be 
discussed very briefly, for it diflbrs in no matter of 
principle from that of the gods themselves. As 
Jevons (p. 175 f.) says, 

‘The method by which the negro of Western Africa oblalns a 
auhman [a tutelary deity of an individual J is an exact copy of 
the legitimate ritual by which a family obtains a family god. 
... All over the world these private cults are modcllra on, 
derived from, and later than, tho eBtablished w’orship of the 
go«ls of the community. The difTerenco between the private 
cult of one of thcBR outlying, unattached Bpirits and the public 
worship of the con itn unity’s gods docs not lie in the external 
acts and rites, for these are the same in both cases, or os nearly 
the Name as the imitator can make them. . . . The difference 
lies first In the division which this species of private enterprise 
iinplics and encourages between the inlerosta of the individual 
and of tho community, at a time when identity of interest is 
essential to tho existence of society, and when the unstable 
equilibrium of the small community requires the devotion of 
every member to prevent it from falling.’ (Kur a detailed study 
of the spirit-cult of a specific African tribe, 8(?o Henry, * Le Ciilto 
dcs esprits chez les Raml>ura,’ in AnihroptiS, iii. 7U'2-717.) 

Litkratori.— T here seems to be no special treatise on this 
subject, so that tho material must be gli'ancd from tlie writings 
of missionaries and travellers in Afrb'u and Oceania (in tho 
older works much care is needful in distinguishing, where snoh 
distinction is possible, between spirits and ghosts or gods), from 
works on the regions under (‘.unsidoration (such as Uioso of 
Waitz-Gerland and Schneider, quoted in tho art.), and from 
general studies on Oomparative Religion. Particuiar interest 
still attaches to the chapters (xl.-xvii.) on ‘ Animism ’ in Tylor, 
although the animistic theory is subjected to shani criticism by 
many scholars of eminence. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (AB.syr.-Bab.).— 
Among tho aii(;ient AHHyrians ami Babylonians, 
as among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, 
superstition wa.s rife, and a linn belief in all kinds 
of demoiiH was current in every class of 

society. The Semitic element, when it entered 
Babylon, took over from the Sumerians much of 
their folk-lore, and it is for this reason that so 
many of the Assyr. words for ghouls, hobgoblins, 
and vampires bear their Sumerian origin patently ; 
and out of thi.s amalgamation sprang the elabor- 
ately developed system of magic in vogue during 
the later Assyr. and Bab. empires, 'fliis art 
provides the magician with all possible means for 
combating hostile devils and spirits. 

The unseen enemies of mankind fall naturally 
into three classes. The Bimple.st form —that of the 
disomliodied spirit or ghost— is probably universal. 
The Becoiid— alw'ays supernatural— dillers from 
gods by reason of its low order, and, as Kobertson 
Smith says of the jmnt^ is mentioned by the name 
of its class and not by a jiersonal name, save in 
such cases as Nanitnr and tho like, who are 

ronorly gods. La.stly, there is tho half-human, 

all-supernatural creature, born of human and 
ghostly parentage— some aw’ful monstrosity sprung 
from a succuIhi or incuhiis. These, too, are known 
by aolass-namo and have no individual title, where- 
as the higher order of this clement in religion, the 
demi-god, is always a personality. 

z. Ghosts, — We may examine, then, first in order 
the disembodied spirit, the ghost of a man or 
woman, which for some reason or other returns to 
this world, Tho Assyr. word in use is edunmu.^ 
This edirnmu was supmised to come back to earth 
for many reasons ; it became hungry and restless, 
if its descendants ceased to pay it due rites or 
offer BOcriticoB on which it might feed; or it 
obtained no resting-place in the world of shades 
under^ound, if ite earthly body remained un- 
buried. Tho Assyr. ideas of Sheol were probably 
much the same as those of the ancient Hebrews. 
When a man die<l, his body was duly buried in the 
earth, and the spirit then inhabited the under 
world, ‘the House of Darkness, the seat of the 

1 Rel. ofSem,^, 1894, p. 120. 

* See Hunger, Beeh&rtPohrMfping hei den BahyUmier^, 
Uipzig, 1003. 
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pfOil Frkalla . . . the house from which none wlio 
enter <!oine forth again.* ^ Hero its foo«l was 
dust and nmd, doubtless eked out by Uic lilwi- 
tions and olferings which jiercolatcd through Iho 
earth from the mourners* sacrilices. Tlio blooil of 
animals slaughtorcd at the grave-side tri(iklcd 
through to reach the huiiOTy spirit in the under 
world, and hence the belief in such sacrilices. 
But, if the attentions of descendants towards an 
ancestor should cease on earth, and the spirit thus 
was deprived of its food, it was then ibiveri by 
stress of hunger to come back to earth to demand 
its due. llow it succeeded in breaking loose from 
that bourn whence no traveller returns is dillicult 
to understand, unless wo suppose tliat there was a 
dual conception of ideas arising from a confusion 
between the grave as the actual habitation of the 
dead man, and Shcol as tiio place of shatles; 
probably the primitive beliefs of savages in rcganl 
to ghosts were never very definite in details, and 
ideas of such incorporate and invisible beings must 
necessarily have been iiuleterminate. Kor ex- 
ample, Ishtar, when she descends to the under 
world, threatens to break down tlie door of Hades : 

* I will Miiito tho door, I will Hhatt<*r the holt, 

I will Hiniio tho ihrcHhohl and tear down the doors, 

I will raiMe up the dead, that they mny devour the livln;'. 

And tho dcml shall otiiniirnher those that live.’ - 
Yet in anot her Assyr. tablet tlio return of spirits 
from the grave is thus dcscrilMid : 

‘Tl«e tfo<l8 wliloh seize (upon man) have come forth from 
the grave, 

Tho evil vapours have oomo forl,h from the grave, 

To demand tho payment of rites ami the iK)uring of liba- 
tions 

They have come forth from the grave/!* 

The word ‘ vapours ’ or ‘ winds ’ here requires some 
explanation. Tho reference is prohaldy to the 
transparency of the spirits : when tho spirit of 
Ea-bani is raised from Hades at the instance of his 
friend, the Bab. hero (lilgatnesh, his shado ri.‘<e.s 
‘ like the win<l ’ througli an opening in the earth 
made by the god Nergal.** 

Similarly, another incantation, although it con- 
fuses ghosts with demons, refers to the return of 
hostilo spirits : 

‘The evil spirit, tho evil demon, the evil ghost, tho evil devil, 
from the earth have oouio forth ; from the pure abofle unto the 
earth they have coiuo forth ; in heaven tiu-j' are unknown, on 
earth they are not understood.'® 

In tiie instance of the M/MMM-wraith of Ea-baiii 
being raised, like Samuel at Eu dor, the text 
continues with a speech of the ghost, describing 
the under world to (Hlgamesh : 

* The man wiioso corpse lleth in the desert (thou and I have 
often seen such an one), his spirit re.Htetli not in tho earth ; tho 
man whose spirit hath none to care for it (tliou and 1 have often 
seen such an one)^ the dregs of the vessel, the leuvingH of the 
feast, and that which is cast out into the street are his foml.’ 
The name of the necromancer in Assyrian — mu- 
SelH edimmUf ‘raiser of tho ghost’ — is pertinent 
here, to show tliat tho belief in such wizardry was 
accepted.® 

Besides tho unfed ghost, however, there was also 
tho sfiirit of tho iinburied liody to haunt mankind. 
According to A.s8yr. hleas, which tally in great 
measure with those of modern savages, if the 
bones of the dead were removed from tho tomb, 
the spirit at once became restless, and was com- 
pelled to roam alwiit the world. Ashnrbanipal, 
giving full credence to this belief, in his invasion of 
Elam carries away the bones of the kings of Elam 
from the tombs, and causes the rites paid to them 
to cease, that their spirits may have no rest.^ 
Furthermore, unless the body was buried, the 
spirit of tlie dead man never reached its resting- 

1 King, Bab. Hel. p. 179. 2 //,. p. jgo. 

® Thompson, DevxU and Roil SpirilH oj Jiab{/lonia, vol. ii., 
Tablet' Y*. 

* King, op. eit. p. 176. 

® Thompson, Devilttf ii., Tablet ‘ CX3 ’. 

« TTA/ 11 . 61 . 2,r. H. ‘20, 21. 

1 Ib. V. 6, 1. 70 IT. ; for other and parallel inslances, see 
Thompson, Semitie Moffic, p. 10 ff. 


place in the under world ; and there are long 
catalogues of all pos.sihb3 clas.ses of ghosts to be 
exorcized, iden I ilied by the reason of their rtdnni 
to earth : 

‘Whether thou art a ghost that hath conic from tho oartli 
. . . or nno that lieth dead in tho desert, or one that lieth di ad 
ill tho desert uncovered willi earth . . ., or a ghost nnlmried, 
or a ghost that none curotii for, or a ghost witli none to iiiaku 
oltunngs (to it), or a ghost with nono to pour libations (to it), 
or a ghost that halli no posterity ’ (or, ‘ tiiat hath no naiuu ’).i 

Or, if through some accident the man had died 
an untimely death and had not been given due 
burial, the same tiling Avould happen ; 

*Ho that lieth in a diU li . . ho tliat no gr.avo covereth 
. . ho that lieth unuoverecl, whoso head is uncovered with 
dust, the king’s son that lieth in the desert or in Iho ruitiH (or 
wasto places), tho hero whom t hey have slain w ith ihe sword. ’‘2 
Those who die<l premat urely became gbosl.s also, 
those who perished of hunger or thirst in prison, 
or had not ‘smelt the smell of food,’ dying of 
want, or had fallen into a rivm- and been drowiicil, 
or had been overcome by storm in tho plains,® 
those who died as virgins or bachelors of marriage- 
ahlo age,® and women who died in travail, or while 
their babes were yet at the breast.® 

This last ghost, tho wTaitli of the woman d.\ ing in childbirth, 
isiinivereal. Doughty relates that tho ArabwiHnen evplainerl 
the hoot of an owl as the cry of a woman seeking her lost child, 
she having boon turned into this bird.® Among the Malays a 
w'oman who dies thus Injcomes a laiujgni/ar, or flying dc-ilion, 
which tho rest of tho tribe jirovent from wanflering by pul ting 
glass heads in the mouth of the corpse, a lien’s egg ilnder the 
arm-pits, and needles in the palms of the hands.? Tlio original 
hiiujmiyar was supposed to he a kind of rdght-owl like the Lilith 
of Itahhinic tradition, and is therefore similar to the ghost of 
which Doughty speaks.^^ 

Now, if any one of these disemliodied spirits 
returned to earth, it; was likely to attack any 
mortal who had been in some wav conne<-ted with 
it on earth. To have shared food, water, un- 
guents, or clothes with any one in tliis world 
rendered a patron or friend liable to a visitation 
from tho ghost of his dead bencticiary, demanding 
similar attentions after deatli ; nay, even to liavo 
eaten, drunk, anointed oneself, or dressed in 
comjiariy with another was reason enongli for such 
a ghostly obsession. The living man exorcizes, 
through hi.s priest, all these forms of ghost in the 
As.syr. incantations, threatening tliem tliat no 
rit-es shall bo paid them until they dejinrt : 

‘(W’hatcvcr spirit thou may he), until thou art removed, 
Until thou departest from the man, tho son of hin god, 

Thou 8halt have no food to eat, 

Thou Hhalt have no whaler to ilrink.’l* 

Many of tlie medical tahhds give elaborate pre- 
scriptions of drugs and ceremonit's to be employed 
‘ when a ghost seizes on a man.’ Otliers give the 
ritual for laying a ghost which has a])])eared ; and 
in this case the magician repeats long forimilm 
of all possible ghosts, thereby showing, as is 
necessary in this magic, that he knows the 
description of the spirit with which he i.s dealing : 

‘ A hrothcr’d ghost, or a twin, or one unnamed, or with none 
(n pay it rites, or one slain by tho sword, or one that hath died 
hy fault of god or sin of king.’ 

The fear of the obsessed man is apparently that 
tho ghost will draw him from this world to the 
other, for he states in his incantation : 

•O ye dead folk, whoso cities arc hcajm of earth, whoso . . 
are sorrowful, why have you .Tjipc.urd unto me? 

1 will not come to Kutha (the undt r world] ! \ e are a crowd 
of ghosts : why doyecastyoiir rrn'liantmcnls upon nn**/’ *• 

1 Thompson, Devils, i.. Tablet IV. col. iv. 1. 41 IT. 

’4 WAl it 17, col. iv. 1. (UL; llanpt, Akkad, u. HVinrr. Keil- 
Kchriftt^xte, Leipzig, 1SH1-H2, ii. ii. 1. (llf. 

3 Dk il. 17, 1. !« ; Ifaupt, on. dt. ii. ii. I. ‘22 IT. 

4 This Is a prolwibk* rendering of the cnneiforin ; sec Tliompson, 
Semitic Magic, p. 19. 

ft ThoinpHon, DanUi, i., Tablet IV. col. v. 1. 23 IT.; Tablet V. 
col. i. 1. 62 fT. 

Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, ISsS, i. Stt.''). 

" Skeat, Malay Magic, FxiiuUtn, 1900, p. 326. 

3 For other comparative iriHtAiua's, see Thompson, Semilic 
Magic, p. 21 flf. 

B Thompson, Dcvile, vol. i.. Tablet IV. col. v. 1. 64 IT.; Tablet 
V. col. ii. 1.65IT. 

»« See PSBA, Nov. lOflfl, p. 219 ff. cxil. 1. 11. 6-8. 

U lb. col. i. 1, 13. 
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Even looking upon a corpse rendered a man liable 
to attacks from tlio ghost, and such an act de- 
manded a long ritual to free liiin.* 

Were any fiirtlier evidence required that the 
ancient Assyrians firmly believed in the possibility 
of visible glu>sts, we have only to turn to an omen- 
tablet in the llritish Museum (K. 8b9H) which gives 
a list of the evenfs to bo expected if a ghost 
appears in tho house of a man. But enough has 
been said cm the <lisembo<lio<l spirits to show that 
tho Assyrians were convinceil of their existence, 
and hafl even reduced them to exact classes and 
species. 

2. Unhuman spirits.— Tho second kind of demons, 
those entirely un human, for whose creation mortals 
are not directly responsible, existed among the 
Assyrians, jis among other Semites, in innumerable 
hordes, 'ihe first of them is the utukku. This 
word is used, once at least, for tho wraith of the 
dead man returning to cartli (in tho incident of 
Ea-bani quoted above from the Clilgamesli Epic), 
but elsewhere it appears to have a far wider mean- 
ing than a simple gnost, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong in considering it for tho most part as 
the equivalent for a devil. It lurked in the desert, 
the common lionie of many Semitic devils, lying in 
wait for man ; or it iniglit have its home in the 
mountains, sea, or graveyard ; and evil would be- 
fall him on whom it merely cast its eye.* Another, 
less well known, is the galldf apparently sexleas,® 
and tills is used as a term of abuse in classical 
Assyrian, Sennacherib calling tho hostile Bahy- 
lotiiaiia by such a name.’* Tho rabi^u is a lurking 
demon, which seta the hair of tho body on end.® 
The lahartUf lahcufu^ and ahfuizu are a triad 
frequently found together, the first-named having 
a whole series of incantations written against hei\ 
She was a female demon, the daughter of Ann,® 
making her homo in the mountains or cane-brakes 
of the marshes; and children were particularly 
oxiKised to her attacks. To guard them from her, 
the tablets inscribed with incantations against her 
include an amulet to be written on a stone and 
hung round their necks, and the inscription runs : 

* ** l.a1)artu, [daughter] of Anu," in her first name ; 

The Meuond, “ Suiter of tho f|fodnJ of the Htreota 

Thu tliird, “Sword that Hplitt<*th the head 

Tho fourth, “ WoiKl-khidler ” ; 

The fifth, “ GodduHS of awful mien " ; 

The sixth, “Tho truHtod and at^^epted of Irnlna," 

The seventh, “ By the ^reat gods mayst thou be exorcized ; 
with tho bird of heaven mayst thou fiy away." ’ 7 

Of the other two of this triad tho ahlmzu is 
apparently combated in the medical texts.® Of 
the lahnsu practically nothing is known. 

Two others are mentioned in tho cuneiform 
tablets — the &f(lu and llie laimissii^ the former 
being tlie name for eitlier a guardian deity or an 
evil spirit. As ovil, it is found in an exorcism 
whi(;h liegins, * Spirit {Mu) that minisheth heaven 
and earth, that minishoth the land, spirit that 
minisheth the land, of giant strength, of giant 
strength and giant tread.”* fn this quality of evil 
the surrounding Semitic nations borrowed tho 
word from Assyria — the Hebrews under the form 
shtdim^ tho Aranneans as ; hut it had also 

its beneficent side, thus approximating to the idea 
of a guardian angel. With tho lamassu^ which 
ap[»earH always a.s a kindly spirit, it is appealed to 

I Zimmorn, * Kitualtafein/ In his IMtrdge zur Kenntni*^ etc. 
p. l«4. 

Hee Thompson, Devilz, 1., Tablet HI. I. 28, Tablet *0 *, L 179 ; 
WAI ii. 17, i. I. 8; anil Haupt, loc. cit, ii. i. 1. 8. 

3Thomi)aon, JJevilif, 1., Tablet V. col. iv. 1. 17. 

* G. Smith, Hint,, Sennacherib, 1878, p. 114, 1. 0. 

® WAt V, 60, i. I. 61 ; of. Job 4ifl ‘Then a spirit passed Ijeforo 
my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up.' 

« Haupt, loe. cit. il. iii. 1. 60. 

I B9021 166 ; WAI Iv. 66, 1. 1. 

81** Assgr.-bab. Atedizin, Leipzig, 1004, p. flO, 11. 28, 80, 

^ Thbrnpaon, Devile, h, Tablet V. ool. Iv. 1. Bff. 


at the end of invocations, both being frequently 
called upon to ho present after tho evil spirit has 
Ixien cast out.* 

In addition to the Assyrian demons specified by 
separate i-lass-names, there are tlie ‘ Seven Spirits,’ 
now well known from the following incantation : 

‘ Seven are they I Seven are they 1 
In thu 1 kjuaii Deep, seven are they 1 
Battening in heaven, seven are they ! 

Bn^ in the depths of the Ocean ; 

Nor male nor female are they, 

But are as the roaming wind-blast, 

No wife have they, no son can thuy beget ; 

Knowing neither mercy nor pity, 

They hearken not to prayer or supplication. 

They are as horses reared amid tho hills, 

The Kvil Ones of Ka ; 

(ivzalu to the gotls are they, 

They stand in the higiiway to befoul the path. 

Evil are they, evil are they I 
Seven are they, seven are they. 

Twice seven are they 1 ’ 3 

* From land to land they roam, 

Drivui|i( the maid from her chamber, 

Seiiiliiig the man forth from his home, 

Expelling the son from the house of his father, 

Hunting the pigeons from their cotes, 

Driving the hiru from its nest, 

Making the swallow fly forth from its hole, 

Smiting both oxen ana sheep. 

They are the evil spirits that chase tho great storms. 
Bringing a blight on the land.'# 

‘They creep like a snake on their bellies, 

They make the chamber to stink like mice. 

They give tongue like a pack of hounds.’ ^ 

These seven spirits are undoubtedly the same as 
those mentioned in Lk 1 1“**^*, and in a Syriac charm .® 
They are exorcized under the name of ‘seven 
accursed brotliera.* They are described in this 
charm as saying: ‘We go on our hands, so that 
we may cat ttesh, and we crawl along upon our 
hand.s, so that we may drink blood.^ Their 
predilection for blood is shown in the Aasyrian 
incantation : 

‘ Knowing no mercy, they rage against mankind, 

They 8}>iU their blood like rain, 

Devouring their flesh (and) sucking their veins.’® 

To them eclipses were due ; just os the modern 
Semite believes that he must frighten away tho 
evil spirits from the darkening sun or moon,’ so 
did the ancient Assyrian ascribe such a phenomenon 
to spirit influence. These seven spirits are said to 
have attacked tho moon-god ; and Bel, hearing 
what they had done, sent his servant Nuzku to 
take counsel with Ea against them : 

* O my ininisicr, Nuzku 1 
Bear my messago unto the Oooan Deep, 

Tell unto Ea in the Ocean Duup 

The tidings of my son Sin, tiic Moon-god, 

Who in heaven hath been gricvouHl> beduninod.*® 

Ea heard the message which Nuzku hrougiit, and 
hit his lip in grief ; lie siirnnioned his .sou Marduk 
and conveyed to him the tidings of the moon-god. 
[After this tho tablet becomes mutilated.] When 
an eclipse did occur, it was held that man might 
bo susceptible to its concomitant evils; many, 
indeed, are the prayers made to avert the baneful 
influence : 

' In tho evil of an eclipse of the moon which in snoh and such 
a month on such and such a day has taken place, in tlie evil of 
the powers, of the porUmts, evil and not good, which are in 
my palace and my land.’® 

3. Semi-human demons. —The third class of 
gpirit — a goblin of semi-human parentage — must 
be reckoned the most interesting of the three ; and 
the evidence for belief in such a monster is well- 

I Thompson, DevilSf i., Tablet III. 11. 88 ff., 168, 286; Tablet 
‘K’, 11. 206,224, etc. 

a Jb. Tablet V. col. v. I. 28 ff. 

»/6. Tablet IV. col. 1. 1. ‘24 ff. 

4/6. Tablet ‘O’, 1.213 ff. 

® H. Qollancz, Selection of Chamu, 1898, p. 87. 

8 Thompson, Devilt, i., T^ablet V. col. iv. 1. 22 ff. 

7 Doughty, AroWa Deeerta, 1. 289; on noise driving evil 
spirits away am ong other races, see Frazer, GB*, 19CC, iii. CC, 91. 

8 Thompson, Deoile, i., Tablet XVI. 1. 114 ff. 

»Klng.W. MagUi and Sorcery, London, 1890, p. xxv; see 

aliO Schell, Gne Saieon de/ouille$, Paris, 1896, p, 96. 
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attested among the Somites. We must first 
discuss the triad called HI A, lilitu, and ardat Hli. 
The second is obviously the feminine counterpart 
of the first, but it is not so easy to eliseern wliat 
is the elitlerenco between the two last. These 
two — the lilitu and urdtU Hli - are Indb female 
dcTnona, the femininity of the latter being especi- 
ally emphasized by the word ardatu^ which always 
has reference to the woman of niarriageablo age. 
The ardat lUt seems to have assumed the tradi- 
tional functions of the Heb. Lilith (obviously the 
same word as lilitu), who was Adam’s second wife 
during the period of Eve’s sei)aration ; ami ever 
since that time the class of smTuhee known by the 
same name have been reckoned as the ghostly 
wives of unmarried men. The Aasyr. s^iccubn, the 
aj'dal Hli, was forced by her desire to roam abroad 
by night until she found a mate. In a tablet 
giving a list of demons and spirits we read of the 

* ardat Hli that hath no husband, the idlii Hli 
that hath no wife’^ (the second being the male 
equivalent of the first) ; and in another W'c find 
mentioned ‘the man whom an ardat Hli hath 
looked upon, the man with whom an ardat Hli 
hath hod union.’ ^ 

The Arabs bellevo in the same possibility. Sayco quotes as 
an instance that ‘ about fifteen years ago there was a man in 
Cairo who was unmarried, imt had nn invisilile ginna as wife. 
One <lay, however, he saw a woman and loved her, and two 
days later he died.'* The present writer met with the same 
form of belief at Mosul, ana, while discussing jinn and spirits 
with Home of the Arabs on the mound of Nineveh, was told by 
one of them that he know a man who was visited by nigiit by 
a beautiful woman-spirit, who had already home him tlireo 
children.^ The llai)bis attest the same belief in their stories of 
Lilith having iiorno to Adam dovils, spirits, and and 

they held tiiat men might have children through a in^Halfianee 
with a demon, and, although these might not ixs visible, yet 
they would crowd round their father’s death-bod, waitifig for 
his deiiiiso to hail him as their parent.* 

Besides those demons, various diseases were per- 
sonified in tho same way. We find exorcisms 
against sickness hcgiiinin]|' thus : 

* Fever unto the man, against his head, hath drawn nigh. 

Disease (namfaru) unto the man, against his life, hath drawn 

An evil spirit against his neck hath drawn nigh. '7 
Or another : 

'Tho evil Fever hath come like a deluge, and 
dirt with dread brillianco; it flilieth tho broad earth.* 

The Ninth Tablet of the aeries ‘Headjw.he’ is 
similar : 

‘ Headache roameth over the desert, blowing like the wind.’* 
The Plague-god, Namtar, is best known from the 
story of the Descent of Ishtar into Hades. Ho 
is the ‘ messenger of Allat, tho queen of Hades,* 
and, when Ishtar reaches the under worbl, he is sent 
by his mistres.s to smite tho goddess with disease. 

Another spirit of Pestilence is Ura, and with 
this demon are connected tho little amulets of 
inscribed clay,” written to avert evil from the 
house, just as tho modern inhabitant of the Near 
East afiixes Arabic charms to his walls (see also 
CIIAHMS AND Amulkts [ Assyr. -Bab. ]). 

Literaturh. — F. Lenormant, La MagU ehez lei ChahUem, 
Paris, 1874, 187fi (Eng. tr. 1877); A. H. Sayce, Uibbert Lecivres, 
London, 1^7 (8rd od. 1801), also Religtons of Ancient KggjA 
and Dahylonia, Edinburgh, 1902 ; M. 'jastrow, Rel. of Bab. 
and Aayria, Boston, 1898, also Rel. Rab. nnd Assyrieni, 2 
vols., Giessen, 1905 ff.* L. W. King, Bab. Religiori, J^ondon, 
1899 ; H. Zimmerii, Beitr&ge zur Kenntnis der l}ab. Religion, 
I/'ipzig, 1896-lfK)l ; C. Fossey, La Magis Oiftyrienne, Paris, 
J902; R. Campbell Thompson, DevUi and Knil Spirits of 
Babylonia^ London, 1904, 100.5, also Semitic Magic, l^mdoii, 
1908; T. G. Pinches, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria Ixmdon, 1900. 

11. Campiiki.l Thompson. 

1 Ilaiipt. loc. eit. n. ii. 1. 80. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Buddhist).- 
Deinoii-worsliip enters largely into the daily life of 
Eastern peoples. In India, where Buddhism arose, 
the popular religion, both Binldlii.'^t and Brali- 
maiiical, in eoininon with that of ICnsterns gener- 
ally, has concerned itse.ll’ leas with tho pro.spects of 
hapjiincss in a future life ami the * higher truths* 
of the religion tlian with the troubles in tho pre- 
sent life supposed to arise from evil spirits, who 
everywhere infest tho atmosphere and dwellings, 
and are regarded as the cause of all sickness and 
misfortune. The higher clogmatic religion and tho 
arrangements for the future life are handed over 
largely to the jiriiists ; hut the peojile themselves 
take an active and anxious part in counteracting 
the machinations of tho evil spirits, of whom they 
live in perpetual dread. 

Buddhism from its very eomiiKUKuMucnt appears 
to have accepted the Ilimlu mythology, with its 
evil and gopd spirits, as part ot its theory of the 
universe. S.akyamuni himself seems to have taken 
over from the Brahmanical teairhers of his time, 
amongst other tenets, the current belief in the 
gods and demons of tho Indian pantheon, and he 
is represented in the more authentic early texts as 
referring to the.so beings as objects of fixed belief. 
Ho also accepted the current Brahmanical view 
that, like all other living things, they were imper- 
manent and ultimately subject to death and endless 
re birth, many of them having in previous existences 
been men. Thus, tho gods and demons, lusing in- 
capable of saving themselves from death and tho 
misery of re-birth, could not be expected to save 
man ; and so Buddha declared that their worshin 
was one of the things which are not profitable anti 
therefore unnecessary, and that ho himself as ‘ tho 
Perfectly Enlightened One,’ or tho Buddha, was 
superior to all divinities. Nevertheless, as these 
gwls and demons wore still believed to bo capable of 
doing harm as well a.H good to man, though they 
could not effect his spiritual salvation, they con- 
tinued more or less to oe objects of popular worship 
even in early Buddlii.siii, as is seen in tho most 
ancient monuments. 

Whfither Buddha himself seriously believed in 
these divinities may bo doubted. Yet t he earliest 
texts agree in ascribing to him tho statement that 
he descended from ‘ tho heavens of the 311 gods,’ in 
order to save mankind. Moreover, in the early 
Jataka tales of his imaginary previous existences, 
he claimed to have been one or other of the gods 
in former times, mentioning himself 4 times os 
Brahm/i (the most exalted of all at the epoch of 
Buddha), 20 times os Sakra or Indra, 43 times as 
a trec-god, and onco as a fairy. In his siltra,.^, or 
sermons, tlie god Brahma is referred to as one of 
the most frequent of Jiis auditors. And the (3iil- 
niinating epi.sode of Sakyaiiiuni’s career the at- 
tainment of Buddhahood at (Java — is univer-sally 
represented ns a personal struggle with Mara, the 
Satan of the Buddhist world, and his daughters, 
De.sire, Unrest, and rieosuro. 'Phis event is re- 
garded by Buddhists generally not as an allegory, 
but as an aetual bodily temptation and a conflict 
with manifested evil spirits. 

Tho Buddlii.st pantheon t hus had for its nucleus 
tho polytheistic Brahmanical one, which <*mbodied 
a physiolatry, or worship of tho pcr.sonificd forces 
of Isature. It soon, however, became much more 
extensive : (1) by the creation of new deities and 
spiiits of a special Buddhist type, personifying 
abstract conceptions of that religion ; and (2) by 
the wholesale incorporation of much of tho con- 
tents of the aboriginal nanthooris of those peoples 
outside India over which Buddhism extended its 
conquests as a ‘world-religion.* In this way the 
Buddhist pantheon has become the largest in the 
world, especially in its array of demons and spirits. 
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Tho distinctively Rudd hist demons and snirits of 
Indian Rnddhisni, while f^eiierally modelled on tho 
typo of the Hnihmanicjil, arc specifically difierent 
from these in their fjiiietions, in their appeuranco 
as pictured and sinilptared, and in their outward 
HymlMjls. Thev rap^o from tho modes of their 
prototype Rmlra (Siva) in his destructive mood, 
through tho miiva^i or Titanic demons, to the 
rdksasas n,r\d pUfV'hnSy the most malignant fiends. 
To these edasses may be relegated most of tho non- 
Rrahmani(;al spirits mentioned in the early Buddhist 
texts or figured in the tiarly sculptures. Some of 
these au]>ernatural Uungs, although unknown to 
Rrahmanieal texts, may have been local Indian 
snirits, not necessarily liuddhistic, the famous 
she-devil llariti. Mara, the personified Evil Prin- 
<riple and temnter of man, presents a close analogy to 
the Satan of tiio Bible, although he was not a fallen 
angel in the literal sense ; nor was he, like Ahri- 
mau of tho Persians, an antagonist of equal power. 
Though unknown by that name to tho Brahmans, 
he is manifestly a form of the Indian god of death, 
Yama (Skr. rntr^ ‘ to die’), and in other aspects ho 
resembles the god of sensuous desire (kanut). 

As Buddhism extended its range outside its 
monastic onler and became a religion of the people, 
it gave greater prominence to tlieso supernatural 
beings, in which tho people implicitly believed, and 
began to (;reate special divinities of its own. These 
new divinities and demons it figured in special con- 
ventional attitudes, with characteristic symbols, 
which at once distinguished them from tho Brah- 
manical ; and the laity were made familiar with 
the (iouve.ntional a])}>earance of the leading ones 
by moans of tho frc<juent sacred plays ami masked 
dances. These various spirits are not classed in 
any doiinito systematic order in the Indian Buddhist 
texts, but they are often enumerated as follows: 

(a) Celfutial BotlhUatipm, of a Ulvino or (k>monianal ^aivitc 
ty)>e, e.<j, Avalokila, and Vajrupugi. (b) iidanaMxd Mahoragan^ 
snakc-liku or dragon Ixsin^s, rtiscuibling clouds, living in the 
Hky or under water, their inuidons ossuiiiing sirun-liko shapea. 
often evil spirits: e.g, Muchilinda, who sfiicldod S&kyatnuni 
under tho IJodhi tree at Gaya, (c) Yak^as, genii often 
friendly to man: e.g. the gak^a Vnrdhana (=»* Increase’), who 
was tlie guardian of Buddha’s family and tribe at Kapilavastu. 
(d) Amras (lit. ‘ungodly’ spirits), giant demons, headed by 
Uahu, the perHonifhMl eclipse, (e) Rdkisasas, ogro-Aends cap- 
nhlo of asHuming siren-liko forms ; datit/as, fct«7n6/idp^l<w, 
piMchcu, and prrtas, or starveling j^Uosts, spectres, vampire- 
ghouls : e.g. Phigala. (/) Malignant Aends of hell and tho soil. 

Many of these evil spirits, like tho dalixoves of 
tho Greeks, might become friendly and good genii 
to their bum an votaries. The exorcizing or co- 
ercing of the actively harmful amongst these evil 
spirits, hy nuums of certain sutras spoken by 
lluddha or stereotyped sontoncos culled there- 
from, seems to have been practised from very 
early times, possibly even irom Buddha’s own 
day.' The riglit-hand di-scmle of Buddha, Maud- 
galyayana, is generally credited in tho early scrip- 
tures with having exorcized evil spirits in this 
way ; and the retdtal of such sutras — tho so-callofl 
Faritta, or ‘ Pirit ’ service — is the most favoured 
and popular way of combating sickness and mis- 
fortune at the present day among.st the ‘ Southern * 
Buddliists; whilst in ‘Isorthern’ Buddhism sucl 
procedure is still more widely developed. 

In later times tho Indian Buddhist pantheon — 
itself an ofi'shoot of the Bralimaiiical, and living 
side by side with it— continued to develop along 
lines similar to those taken by its parent. Thus, 
in tlie extreme pantlieistio phase it evolved a 
supremo primordial Buddha-god existing from 
everlasting to everlasting, the Adibuddha {q.v.). 
Tho rise of tho devotional spirit, with its craving 
for personal deities to whom intimate prayer could 
bo addressed — tho Bhakti phase, resulting ii; 
the introduet/ion into Brahmauisin of Siva, Vi§nu 
Kr^iia, Kama, and others, with their f email 


jnergies {&(tktis)—\\QA echoed in Buddhism by the 
creation of a host of celestial Bisihisattvas, male 
and foiiialc, e.q. Mailjusri and Tftrft. These were 
able ami willing to assist those who invoked 
:.liem as jiersonal gods (yidam ) ; and some of them 
G.q. Marichi) wero fiendish in typo. Similarly, 
ivith the innovations of Yoga and the degrade 
Tantra developments, certain sections of tho 
Buddhists kept pace with these by parallel move- 
nents which added to the Buddhist pantheon. 

The extreme 'rantrik phase termed Kukudiakra, 
or ‘Wheel of Death,’ about tho 10th cent. A.p., 
ntroduced a rampant demonolatry, with exacting 
^iriostly rites, into a religion which in its origin 
was largely a protest against worship and ritual of 
every kind. The majority of these demons were 
monstrous ‘ king-devils’ of the most hideous Saivite 
type, with their enually repulsive spouses. The 
chief were Vajra-b naira va, Saihvara, Hayagriva,- 
and Guhya-kala. Their function was to be tuto- 
laries {yidam) to guard their human votary against 
the attack of the swanns of niinor demons, whilst 
they tlicmselves were to be gained over to perform 
those friendly offices by tlie coercing power of 
Buddhist sjiells. Certain of them wore also 
sjiocially selected as ‘ defenders of tho faith ’ 
{dltartnapdla), and also as guardians of particular 
monasteries and particular sects. 

At the present day, such extravagant demon- 
olatry prevails to a greater or less extent through- 
tmt the Maliayana (or ‘Great Vehicle’) form of 
Buddhism in China, Korea, and Japan ; but most 
of all in Tibet (see ‘Tibetan’ art. below) and 
Mongolia. The demonolatry of the ‘Southern* 
Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam is of the 
earlier and less rampant type. 

Litbratuhi.— A. Foucher, L'Jconographie boitddhiqm tU 
rinde, PariB, 19C0-190.’); A. Griinwedel, Mythol. des Bud- 
dhistnua, Leipzijf, 1900 ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhmn, 
.Strassburv, 1896 ; Monier-WlUlams, Buddhism^ London, IH90 ; 
W. W. ftockhill, Lift of the Bwldha, London, 1884 ; L. A. 
Waddell, Tht JJuddhimn of Tibet, London, IKOS, ‘Indian 
Buddhist Cult of Avalokita, Tara, ett;.,’ JllAS, 1S94, pp. .*>1-89. 

L. A. Waddell. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Celtic).' 
du€tory.—\\\ the case of Celtic countries it is not 
always easy to draw a clear line of ilistinction 
between the beneficent and the maleficent types 
of those supernatural beings that cannot bo counted 
in the ranks of definite iiidividual gods and gop 
desses. There are, indeed, imaginary beings in 
Celtic folk-lore that arc preilominantly of a male- 
ficent disposition ; hut the majority of these 
beings arc, like Imman beings themselves, of mixed 
character. The term ‘demon’ in English has 
acq^uired a precision of meaning, as applied to 
maleficent supernatui’al beings, which mokos it a 
difficult term to employ in describing tho con- 
ditions reflected in the religion and folk-lore of tho 
Celts. Again, tho term ‘ spirits,’ so far as the 
facts of Celtic folk-loro are concerned, must be 
used in a somewhat wide sense, and, in some 
measure, its use is hound to overlap that of 
‘demon,’ since it is difficult, in tlie folk-lore of 
Celtic countries, to draw very clear lines of dis- 
tinction between tho dillerent types of beings 
which tho Celtic imagination has created. The 
clearest and broadest line of demarcation, perhaps, 
that would meet the case would he that separating 
tho actual living beings, both animal and human, 
which people the visible tangible world of everyday 
life on the one hand, and, on the other, those 
unreal beings which are imagined as living nor- 
mally a life hidden from view in those localities and 
recesses of the earth which easily lend themselves 
to concealment (such as caves or hollows, or some 
supposed subterranean, sub-lacustrine, or sub- 
marine region), or in islands of the sea (actual or 

1 Of., throughout, artt. Oslts and Commcsion with Diitt 
(O elUo). 
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imaf'inary), or in some wild and inaccessible tract 
of land, or in the depths of a great forest. Further, 
the lives and actions of these imaginary Imings are 

{ nctured as being governed by conditions that may 
)« Huniniarily described as magical — conditions 
entirely at variance with the facts of human ex- 
perience, but which have, none the less, occasional 
points of resemblance to those of ordinary exist- 
ence. Moreover, the beings which are imagined as 
living under those abnormal comlitions are thought 
of as endowed with abnormal im^vers ; hence, in 
the Celtic world, they are viewed os e(iuipi)ed with 
various forms of magic skill, and are thereby 
specially associated with those human beings who 
are thought tc) have similar endowments. Nor is 
it always easy to distinguish, among these beings 
of the Celtic Other-world, (a) those which may Ijo 
regarded os survivals from primitive Animism, 
such as the animate 'spirits* of inanimate tilings ; 
(6) those which are ancient spirits of vegetation ; 
(c) those which are beings imaginatively considered 
necessary as dwellers in a hypothetical Other- 
world ; and {d) those which are exclusively re- 
garded as the souls of departed human beings. In 
all parts of the Celtic world, os in other countries, 
there are ghost-stories, wherein the ghost is viewed 
as that of a particular human being ; but very often 
the relationship of a ghost to an individual man or 
woman, whose soul it was, sinks into the back- 
ground of the story, and the ghost is made to act 
like some other type of imaginary supernatural 
being. The various types, both in form and char- 
acter, often merge into one another. 

Again, one of the characteristicjs of the Other- 
world of the Celts, which may be said to follow as 
a corollary from its contrast with the normal 
world, is that the beings supposed to people it do 
not, like those of the actual world, keep their own 
forms, but undergo various transformations. Hence 
it is not always jiossible to distinguish clearly 
between those of animal and those of human form, 
inasmiicli as those of one form may pa.sH into a 
form that is usually characjteristic of the other, 
and, along with the change of form, there may 
also bo a change of character or disposition. 
Consequently a being which might appear as a 
demon, in tlie English sense of the term, at one 
time, might at another conceivably bo represented 
in some other form as a benign spirit. In some 
degree, perhaps, the absence of definiteness of 
character^ in question may bo the rellexion in 
Celtic folk-lore of certain human types, which are 
not unknown in Celtic experience, where qualities 
that are in tlio highest degree laudable are com- 
bined with others that are glaringly out of harmony 
with them, as, for example, the combination <»f a 
highly temperate and devout life with constant 
un punctuality or frequent remissness in the keep- 
ing of promises and engagements. The inhabitants 
of Celtic countries have not, as a rule, been sorted 
out, during a process of severe and relentless moral 
drilling, into distinct and fixed ethical classes to 
the same extent as the inhabitants of some Teu- 
tonic lands; and the prevalent ethical conditions in 
Celtic society are naturally in some degree reflected 
even in Celtic folk-lore. 

Another point, again, which deserves considera- 
tion is that, in Celtic folk-lore, the beings whose 
normal home is the Other-world aro far from being 
rigidly confined to that region, but are represented 
as coming to view in the actual world either by 
day or by night— in current folk-lore preferably 
by night. They arc regarded as appearing either 

1 In the case ot the Welsh fairies, for example, the elemenU 
of benoflconce and nialcflwnoc, os the folk-lore stories alKint 
them show, aro curiously hloiidcd in their characters. They are 
represente<l as being at times helpful to man, at other times as 
luuchievous aud viudiclivB (soe Uhys, Celtic FolklovCt vol. L 
pMfim). 


singly or in groups; and those to whom they 
appear may see them either as solitary spectators 
or in company with others. They are also repre- 
senttiil as entering into various dealings with 
normal human beings, and among the relations 
included in folk-lore narrative is that of inter- 
marriage. Further, just as the beings of the 
Other-world may enter lids world, the men of this 
world may enter the Othcr-w'orld, whether by 
invitation, accident, or invasion. Many Celtic 
legends, .such as Torhnvirc Etnine (‘The lletrothal 
of Etain ’) in Irish, and the story of Pwt/ll, PcvdrJifj 
Dyfed (‘F\vyll, Friu<(‘ of Dytcd’). in Welsh, are 
largely based upon belief in iut(u-r(^lation.s iMitwecii 
the two worlds of tlic type in (luestiori. Christian 
teaching and the spieatl of cuueation have done 
much to assimil.ate ilie Celtic consciousness, in the 
matter of belief in imaginary beings, tx» that of 
advanced civilization ; yet enough of the ancient 
psychological attitude of the native (hiltic mind 
still exists to enable one to form a fair estimate of 
the extraordinary liold whicli this belief must have 
had m)on the mind in ages further hack. 

I. Celtic demons and spirits in antiquity.— A 
largo number of the names of t’eltic deities that 
have survived (for the most part <»n inscri[»tionH) 
are namas which occur but onc(*, and corisc(iuc,n(ly 
they may bo regarded as probably the names (if 
loc.al deities or local tutelary spirils. Home times 
the name is clearly identical with that of some 
town, river, or mountjiin (see the present writer’s 
list of ‘Ancient Celtic Deities,’ in Trans. Gaelic 
of Inncruess^ 11)06) ; in other cases, tlie origin 
of the name is unknown. About two hundred and 
sixty names, which occur only once on inscriptions, 
have come down to us, and there were at one time, 
doubtless, many more. Along with these in- 
dividual names there existed others of grouped 
supernatural beings, such as {a) the Bucnceit of 
whom Cassian [Coidat. vii. ,32. 2) says : 

* Alios iUi eorum corda quos ceperant inani qnodani luinore 
videmus infi'i'tsHO, quos ctiam Baouceus vulgus apprllut, ut 
semetlpsos ultra proceritatcin sui corporlH i-rigcntt's nunc 
quideni so in quosdam fastus gc8luH(]ue HUHtoJlorcht, nunc vc-ro 
vclut adclines ail quendani sc tranquillitatis ct adfahilitatis 
statum communes blando8i]ue sulimittcront, seseque velut in- 
liiHtres ct circumsprctabiles omnibus acstimantes nunc quidrin 
adorarescpotcstatesHUbliiniores corporis luflcxionomonBtrarent, 
nunc vero ab aliis se crederent adorari ct oinnrs motn.s (piibiis 
vera offleia aut siiperbo aut humiliter peraguntur expIiTc nt.’ 

(6) The Casta:.c(K or Castivei arc known to us only 
from an inscription from Caldas do Vizella [CIL ii. 
2404 : ‘ RebuiTiims lapidarius Casta'cis v.l. [si m.’), 
and similarly (r) the icotii or Jrotin: are mentioned 
on an inscription at Cruviers, Di!*p. Card [CIL xii. 
2902 : ‘ Icotiis ’), while (d) the Dnsii arc mentioned 
by three writers, who all appear to view them as 
maleficent. The word dusios in Cel lie probably 
meant an unclean demon or incubus^ but the root 
of the word is not improbably cognate with that of 
the (ireek Oedt (wliere 0 .stands for an original dh 
which would become in Celtic d), and suggests 
that, at one time, the character of these beings 
w,'iH regarded as beneficent or neutral. 

The passages nduling to the iJu/iii an* tlie following : Angus- 
tine (tw Civ, Dei, xv. 23): ‘ <iuoMdain ilaoninneH, quoa Ouhioti 
Oalli nuncupant, adsidue hano ininunditiani el teinptare c t elll- 
cere, plures taiesfiuu iidscverant, ut hoc negare inpiuientiae 
videatur.’ Similarly, Isidore (Or. viii. 11, 103) : ‘ I’ilosi, quj 
Uracce Fanitae, Latino Inciilu ujtprllantur. . . . Saepe inprobi 
exlstunt, etiam inulieribus, etearum pLraguntconcubilum.ipitm 
daeinones Galll Dusios viM'^int, quia adsidue ban(! ]>(>ragunt in- 
niunditiam*; ib. 104: * Quoin autem vulgo Incuboneni vocant, 
hunc Komano Faurium Ficarium dlcunt.' Furtlicr, Hincmar 
(ds Dimrtio Lntharii, i. 054, ed. Sinn.) says : * Quaedain etiam 
feminao a Dusiis in specio virorum, quorum amure ardebunt, 
concubitum pertulisse invent .*«• sunt.’ 

{e) The IJles are a group of male gods, whose 
name occurs on an inscription at Dormagen, in the 
region of Dlisseldorf {Carp. Insr.r. liheuauarwn 
[CIK] 292: ‘ Ittibus Manms ct Atius v.s.l.l.m.’), 
that were clearly regarded as beneficent. (/) The 
Nei'vini or Nerobm were probably a tribal gioup 
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of benelicent deities or s^drits tiwit wore cotmectcd 
with the tribe of the Nervii. In one caso we have, as 
the name of a ^oup of deities that were regarded 
as benefieent, the plural of one of the most widolv 
difiused of Divine names in the Celtic world, 
namely (^r) Lugovcs, the plural of Lugus. 

Tills plural form ocourri on the following insoriptlons : (1) at 
Osma, m iho iorritory of the Oeltibcri (C’/L ii. 2H18); ‘Lugo* 
vibiis sacrum l/ucius) iXiciniusT) Urcico collcgio sutorum 
d(onuiii) d(cdit) ’ ; (2) at Avenches, in the territory of the Hel- 
vetii (C/L xiil. 5078): ‘Lugoves*; (3) at Bonn (CIR 469): 
‘IDojmostiois [Lugojvibus. . . 

Other beneficent spirits are {h) the Di Cassea, 
who are mentioned on inscriptions as follows : 

(1) At Lorsc:h (CIR 1380) : ‘ CaHfsibus] pro saUute] dd(domin* 
oruin duorutii) nii(o8trorum)’ ; (2) at Ober-Klirigen, in Hesse- 
Darmstadt (CIR 1898); ‘Cassibus vota fecu(ruDt) MacelufiO 
Faustlnu(8) ni(erlto) ^oauerunt) ’ ; (3) at lAndstuhl, Plah (CIR 
1V79); ‘ DisM («tc) CassibuB Maiulima ; (4) at Nouatadt, 

on the llardt : ‘ Dis Gaaaibus Oastus Taluppe v.8.i.I.m.' 

Another group of beings that corresponded to 
the typo in ciuestion was that of (i) the Di HUvani, 
to wlmm, along with their female counterparts 
the tSilvancCy there is a reference on an inscription 
at Barcelona {CIL ii. 4499 : ‘ D(i8) d(oabus) Silvanis 
M. Antonius Cr[esc]ens v.s.l.m.’). This is the onlyr 
certain instance of a group of male gods of this 
name. By far the most common groups of super- 
natural beings mentioned on inscriptions in con- 
nexion with Celtic districts are (j) the Matres and 

(k) the Matronce, while there arc smaller groups of 

(l) jyoxiime and ( 711 ) J ununes. TJiese ‘ Motliers^and 

* Kinswomen* seem to have been regarded as the 
protecting deities of various localities; and their 
worship appears to have been prevalent, not only 
among the Celts, but also in certain Teutonic 
tribes (see an article by the present writer on 
‘Celtic Goddesses’ in Celt for July 1906, and art. 
C?:lts, vol. iii, p. 280). These gorldesses probably 
represent a very early phase of (Celtic religion, and 
are to be regarded as more akin to groups of 
spirits (possibly corn -spirits) than to the individual- 
ized deities of a later stage. There is a remarkable 
parallel to them in one of the current Welsh names 
for a ^pe of beneficent fairy, namely, Y Mammy 

* the JVBjthers,’ used in some parts of S. Wales a.s a 
name for the fairies in the expression Bendith y 
MainaUy * the blessing of the Mothers,’ and also 
found in the name of a well-known hill of the 
Chvy<lian range, Y Foel Famau, ‘ The hill of tlie 
Mothers.’ Cf. art. Deje Matres. To the fore- 
going may be added (n) the Aw7iva (‘ water-nymphs’) 
mentioned on the Am61ie-le.s-Bains tablets (Com- 
munion wi'i’H Deity [Celtic], vol. iii. p. 748‘). 

2 . Demons and spirits in mediaeval times. — 
From the foregoing account it will be seen that, in 
the Celtic countries of antiquity, a belief was held, 
not only in certain individual gods and goddesses, 
both local and non-local, bearing names of their 
own, but also in groups of supernatural beings, 
who, by the very fact that they were nameless, 
may bo regarded as beings in a sense on a lower 
plane than the named deities, and so may be fitly 
included, for the most part, in the category of 
demons and spirits. How far they may have been 
considered as the indwelling spirits of inanimate 
things, or as the spirits of vegetation, or as tho 
souls of dead ancestors, animal or human, it is 
impossible to .say. The Celts, like other nations 
of antiquity, doubtless believed in the existence of 
spirits of human beings, which were, in some 
mysterious way, connected with the breath, the 
name, and the shadow. Like the Greek axid 
and the I.atin umbi'a, the Welsh term ysgawd 
(‘shadow’), for instance, was used for the soul. 
The move usual Welsh word, liowever, for the soul 
is cmiid, a derivative of tho root an--, ‘ to breathe.’ 
Tn mediieval Welsh this term is constantly used in 
the sense of ‘life,’ but the moaning 'soul ’is also 
frequent. There are traces, too (Khjs, Celt. Folk- 
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lorCy iii. 601-604), of a belief that the soul might 
take on the bodily form of some animal, such os a 
lizard. In the Middle Ages, Christianity had in- 
troduced, both into Goidelic and into Brythonic 
B^icecli, certain terms of Greek and Latin origin, 
such as Ir. diahuly Welsh diajl (in a later form 
diafol)y from diabolm ; together with such forms 
as Ir. demuriy * domoti,’ and Welsh cythrauly the 
latter being derived from Lat. contrdrius through 
^contrdlius (where I has been substituted for r by 
dissimilation). The Ir, sjnorad (older apirut), 
* spirit,’ and the Welsh ysbryd of the same moan- 
ing, both come from Lat. spiritus. At the same 
time other terms of native origin for tho super- 
natural beings of folk-lore survived, such aslr. side 
and aessidcy ‘ the fairies,’ whence the term ban side 
('banshee'), which means literally * woman-fairy.’ 
The oldest Welsh terra used in medimval Welsh for 
a fairy is hudy together with its derivative in 

the same sense, for a tnale fairy and hudoles for a 
female fairy. JIud also means * magic;,’ and this 
use of the same term for both fairy-land and magic 
well illustrates the inseparable connexion, for the 
Celtic mind, of magic with the Other-world. 

In Iriah legend there are ninny alluHiona to the side (aa, for 
inHtanco, in SKr{flx\je Coneulaind (‘The Sick-hed of (Hirhniainn ’ 
[Windisoh, // iScAp iVxfp.Lcipziif, 18H0-11)05. i. 214 f., 227J) ; and in 
Tochinarc Etaine (‘ Tho Dotrothal of Elnin ‘ t»5. pp. 120, 131]). In 
one pamuKC of the latter a fairy domicile (idd) ia definitely aaso* 
c^ted wllti liriij L6Hhy ' the hill of Liath(mao ('eltdiair),* the 
Irish counlcr^iart of the Welsh Llwyd, sou of Kilcoed, a famouii 
ma^cian, twice mentioned in tho Mabiitogion, and once liy the 
Welsh 14lh cent, poet, Dafydil ab Gwilym. In the Book of 
Armaghy the shU aro called * doi terrenl,’ and they appear to 
have been regardi*d as dwelling either in hills or on islands such 
aa Ma^ Mell. In the latter cuise, one of tho ineana of journoyiiijr 
to them was in a ship of glaBU. Some of the fnirica were regarded 
as male (/er-nkfe), but iTiey were more often regarded aHlemale 
(ban-sidr^ The Jegendary charactera, M idur (I'ochmaro Etaituf, 
in Wiridiach, Ir. Texte, p. i21 IT.) and Mananniln mac Lir (Serglige 
Concidaindy 226), were aaaocinted with them, and. in t,iie latter 
ntory, two of tiiolr kings lieur the names Failbe Find and lAbraid. 
When pictured aa women, they were represented aa being clothed 
in white raiment. In the story of Condia Oociu (given in Win- 
diach, Ir. 6Vjw., Leipzig, 1879, pp. 118-120) they are described 
as wishing to carry ofT mortal men into their land of perpetual 
youth, or to marry mortals *, thus £lain, a fairy princesa, married 
Eochaid Airein, and was carried back later on to fairy-land Iw 
Mldcr, a prince of the fairies. The connexion between the tUU 
and the Tuatha D6 Danann of Irish legend is very ol).s(;ure. 

In Irish legend there was one native term for a 
supernatural being which was apiiarently always 
of maleficent import, namely, siahrae (Leahhnr tui 
hUidhre, 113** 41, lU* 12, 115* 32). This word is 
undoubtedly tho phonetic equivalent of the Welsh 
htoyfar — a term no longer used except in the 
Wmsh original of Guinevere, namely, Gwenhwyfar, 
a name wliich must originally liave meant ‘ tho 
white phantom.’ This appellation would suggest 
that hwyfar had not originally in Welsh the con- 
notation of malignity, which siabroA seems to have 
acquired in Irish. 

In mvdiieval Welsh the name hxid in the sense of ‘ fairy * is 
applied in the lilacit Book of Carmarthen (Poem xxxiii, I. 17) to 
OwyDj sou of Nudd (Otoyn = lr, Find ; Pndd*^lr. Puada ) ; and 
hia mistress is said to be Oreurddilad, the daughter of LUidd 
(the Welsh original of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Cordelia, 
daughter of King Lear). In the story of Kulhtvoh and Oltoeny 
Qwyn is represented as fighting oveiw first of May until the 
Day of Judgment with Gwythyr for the hand of Oreurddilad. 
In the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym, which reflects the current 
Welsh folk-lore of the 14th cent., Qwyn is regarded as in some 
BODse the leader of tho ' fairies,' since they are called by the 
poet Tyhcylh Qwyn (‘ the family of Gwyn ') in two passages. 
The Welsh picture of falrv-land given by the poet by no means 
represents it as a 'land of eternal youth,^ since among its 
dwellers are mentioned gwraekiod (' hags ’), nor can it be said 
that the picture given of ita inhabitants suggests their bene- 
ficent character. 

The expression Y Tylwyih Teg (‘the fair family’) for the 
fairies is found in the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym pniddle of 
14th cent.), and the term itself would seem to imply that, in 
the main, their disposition was originally viewed as lieneflcent 
and their appearance pleasing, though the jKiet doscrihea the 
colour of one of them as brown (gwineu). At the same time 
the allusions to them In Dafydd ab Gwilym well illuntraU the 
statement made at the beginning of the article, that it ia 
difficult to assign a hard and fast type of character to several 
of the beings of the Celtic Other-world. For example, the 
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term pegor^ used for * a pyafniv,’ and for the fabulous dwellers 
in submaritu] rej^ioiis iBt. 'Sook 0 / Carmarthen, Poem v. 1. 4>— 
a term found also in Dafydd nb tlwilyiu (Poem Ixv.)— ia one of 
a neutral typo ; and so is corr, ‘ a dwarf '—a word which occurs 
several times In the MaMnogion. In some cases a corr is 
repreaented as acting in a brutal and churlish manner (as in 
the story of Uemint and Enid), but in the story of 1'ercdur 
tlm narrator aintears to view the dwarf and his wife sym- 
pathetically. The name of the mythical tribe called the 
Coraniaid, in the story of Lludd and Llecelys, probaiiiy tneuna 
• the pygniiea,* and they are certahdy represented os iutullectu- 
ally acute but morally malicious. 

tilde by side with these beings of neutral or variable disposi- 
tion, Welsh folk-lore in the Middle Ages, like that of Ireland, 
deals with oertain types of beings that can only be regarded as 
demons' in the ordinary English sense. The term ellylt, for 
example, appears to bo nowhere used in Welsh literature in a 
good sense.i In the Welsh triads (Ot/, Mah., 1887, pp. 3or>, 
806) there are references to ellytUni (pi. of ellylt), oalie<i * the 
three forest-demons of the Isle of Dritaiu ' and ‘ the three slag- 
demons of the Isle of Hritain,' but the precise signiduance of 
these names is not explained. In some of the instances given, 
tlic word ellyll is followeil by a personal name, as in tlie phrase 
ellyll Gwidawl (‘ the demon of Gwidawl ’). It Ij possible that, 
originally, tiu* term ellyll, in expresMions such as these, may 
have denoted a person’s ' familiar spirit. ’ In Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
eUyllon are represented as * wry-mouthed ' (mingeimion), as 
haunting dingles, and as being foiil and ill-grown. This picture 
of them is implied in the description of the owl as ellyllea adar 
('the female demon of birds’). The same writer has another 
term for a certain kind of goolin or ghost, namely bwbach - a 
term which clearly implied an object of terror. He (mils his 
shadow, for instance, * a goblin (hwbach) in the form of a bald 
uioiik,’ while, further, he uses the verb bwbaehu in the sense 
of 'to frighten us a ghost.' A term used for a kind uf female 
demon by Dafvdd ab Gwilym and otiiers is Y Ddera (probably 
meaning origuiully 'the red one,* dera being phonetically^ ; 
equivalent to Ir. derg, * red *). For ghosts, too, the term 
moylliaid appears to he used by this poet {e.g. in Poem clix.), 
but the more usual lupdiiuvol term is gwyllon. This term 
a|){)ears to have been used for ' tiie ghosts of the dead ’ {Bl. 
Book of Carmarthen, I'oem 1. 1. 86). The departed spirits of 
warriors seem to have he(!n proverbially asscMtiated, even in 
mediseval Wales, with the Caledonian forest (ib. 1. 80; also, 
ib. Poem xvd. 1. 67). In a Welsh inediaival poet, Llywartih ab 
IJywelyn {Myvyrian Archaiology'i, Dcubign, 1870, p, 212*), 
there is an allusion to gwyllon KelyMon (' the ^diost of Cale- 
donia*), as if this were a proverbial expression, and, when 
Arthur ia represented as making an expedition (in the story of 
Ktdhwch and Olwen) to the 'wild laud of hell,’ he is described 
os going to the North. 

The abodoH of the supernatural hein<;s here 
described are, in tlie main, located in Annwfii or 
Annwn—n term most probably derived from an-, 
‘not,’ and dwjn (cognate witri Tr. domun), ‘the 
world.* The dominant conception of Annwfn, 
therefore, was as a kind of ina^ii^al counterpart of 
this world, and the Welsh iiiiiid in the Middle 
associated with it the idea of illusion and 
want of substantiality. Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
speaking of a mirror as fragile and perishable, 
says of it that it was constructied by fairies 
(hudolion), and other references by him of the 
same type point in a similar direction. Hence, 
Annwfn appears to have meant ‘a world which is 
no world.’ Annwfn was usually regarded as being 
located beneath the earth, but certain poems of 
the Book of Taliessin (i4th cent.) appear to regard 
it as consisting of a cluster of islands, to which 
Arthur journeys in his ship Prydwen. One poem 
in the saiAj MS calls it * Annwfn beneath the world* 
{is clwud), and in keeping with this is the descrip- 
tion of it by Dafydd ab Gwilym as ‘ the «leep land 
of Annwfn,’^ to which the Summer is said to have 
gone during the months of Winter. According to 
the story of Pwtjll, Prince of Dijfcd, Annwfn was 
divided into kingdoms, whose boundaries wore 
sometimes streams, as in the upper world. Inter- 
relations and iiiter-marriago were (uniceivod as 
possible between the beings of the two worlds, and 
the lioons of liunian civilization, at any rate in the 
form of swine, were thought to have come into 
the actual world from Annufn. The ridations, 
liowever, between the two worlds were not always 
necessarily amicable, and, just as heroes from the 
actual world might make expeditions into AjimofUf 

1 In the (jurrent folk lore of nmnu Welsh it appears 

that even an ellyll can be conciliated and made to bestow 
pro-xpcrlty, if the candle is left burning on going to bed (Wirt 
Sikes, Briiish Gobline, p. 15). 


HO beings from Annwfn make raids upon 

this world. Such a raid appears in medisc.val 
Welsh to have been called (/or/ues (lit. ‘ an over- 
flow,’ then ‘ oi)pres.sion ’). Certain raids of this kind 
arc suggested in various parts of the Mahinogion ; 
for example, in the carrying away of the infant 
Pryderi, 111 the raid upon Teyrnoli’s foals, in the 
narrativo of Maiiawyadan and the mice, and in 
the HU)ry of Lliuld and Llarh/Sf as well as in 
the stealing of Mahon, son of Slodron, from his 
mother. In these raids certain fabulous packs of 
hounds took part, which are soineliiues called 
Cum Annwfn (‘the dog.s of Annwfn’), and, by 
Dafydd ab C wily in, Cwn gonnes (Poem xliv.). 
There apjiear to be no iMungs of the vampire t.yj»e 
aiiioiig the supernatural liciiigs of Irish and Welsh 
mediawal legend, but iu llreton storie.s tlie wer- 
wolf {bisclavaret) seems to have played a part even 
in mediaeval times. 

3. Demons and spirits in Celtic lands to-day.— 
In the remoter parts of Ireland, Sijotland, Wales, 
and Brittany there is still a considerable survival 
of the older psychological attitude, especially in 
the sphere of the emotions towards the super- 
natural beings of which Celtic folk-lore treats. 
The teaching of Christianity, wlielber by Uoniaii 
Catholics, Anglicans, Presbytmians, or other re- 
ligious denominations, fur example, as to the lot 
of the dead, runs entirely counter to the belief in 
gho.st8 that are free to wander at random among 
the living; nevertheless, tbo fear of ghosts is a 
very real terror to many people, aft (;r nigliUali, in 
(\‘ltic as in other countries. So far as the period 
of daylight is concerned, the older frame of mind 
may, with the exception, perhajm, of tlio inhabit- 
ants of the least progressive Celtic regions, be 
said to have been completely modilied through 
education and experience. With the advent of 
darkness, however, this older frame of mind tends 
to assert itself iu consciousness — not, perhaps, so 
as to produce beliefs which their holder would 
regard as justifiable, but to a suilicient (extent to 
perturb tbo emotions, especially in the presence of 
some uncanny or weird-looking object. In Ireland 
and the more secluded parts of the lliglilamls 
and Islands, there has been, on the whole, less of 
a breach of continuity with mediicval lime.s than 
in Wales ; and the same may be said of Brittany. 
Hence the beliefs of the Nliddle Ages form sno- 
stantially the ground-work of the ]ircsent-day 
attitude towards demons and spirits as it prevails 
in those regions. The Isle of Man, too, may be 
regarded as belonging, in the main, to the same 
psychological zone as Ireland. In the luUer it is 
the ‘ Fairies’ still, aa in the Middle Ages, that are 
the chief supernatural beings of tlu^ type here 
eonsidered ; out, side by side with them, there 
subsists, in Ireland as elsewhere, the belief in the 
re-appearaucc of the ghosts of the dej farted, and 
also iu the appearance of fabulous creal arcs, such 
as the Puca, the J^eprachaun, tlie Water- bull, the 
Water-horse, and the like (see T. (b‘ofloii Croker, 
Fairy Legends). A.s to Gaelic Scotland, tluue is 
abundant material for tlie student of the modern 
Celtic mind in Campbell’s Talcs of the IF. Highlands. 

These (aIcs describe BU(*h beiugs as the gtushan (the Manx 
glaehtyn), which was a hirsute sprite that rcbc]k«l ntfainht 
cIolhitiK, and, in this respect, resembled the tjritaoach, u 
similar siirite from Skipness. One of Ibe tides (no. luo) describi H 
an underground world of giants, and an earlier Ode (no. US) 
slinilarly |>oiuts to a belief in gigantic lieiiigs. Another tale 
(no. 88)HiH!ak8 of a monstrous being called Eitidh MacCcUlain, 

‘ who had one hand growing out of his ehest, one leg out of his 
haunch, and one eye out of tb(> front of bis iiu-e.’ Other 
tales desiTibe fairies, sleeping giants, flying ladies, mermaids, 
iirownies, and the like, while not a few of the stories speak of 
such beingH us the Water horse or Wa(er-]<elpie (sonietiines 
transformed into a man), the WaUr-lnill, ilie Water-bird called 
the Boobiie (said to inhabit the Iresh waUr and si a loclis of 
Argyllshire), dragons (thought U) haunt Highland bkciis), and 
the Water-spirit called the Vougha. Tlie WuUr-bull is geiiemllj 
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n'lireseiiteci as iho foe of t<he Wiitcr-hor«e and the friend of 
man. There are also MtorleH of dcinoiiH appearing as goats and 
•logs. It will readily be seen how this mass of (Jaelic folk-lore 
liaM been coloured by the geographical conditions of the Western 
Highlands, and what is here true of the folk-lore of the High- 
lands is true of the folk-lore of all Celtic countries. In the Isle 
of Man the same essential beliefs are found as in the Western 
Highlands. The island had her fairies and her giants, her 
niennen, her brownies, her Water-bulls, and her Water-kelpies 
or Water-e.olts. The Water-bull {tarroo uuhtey) haunts pools 
ami swamps, and is the parent of strangely formed huasU and 
monst4TS. Tlje W'ater-keljiie has the form of a grey colt, and 
wanders over the banks of the streams at night. The Manx 
iiuiiio for a giant is foawr (from the same root as the Ir. 
fomhor). For a brownie the Manx name is fenodyrMt and this 
bring appears to resemble the Welsh ellyll in lieing a hairy and 
clumsy creature. There are also in Manx folk-lore beings willed 
tjlaisUg and respectively, |the fonner being a she-goblin, 

which takes the form of a goat, while the latter is described as 
a female fairy ora goblin, half-human, half-beast. The nearest 
approach to a vamiiiro in Celtic folk-loro is the Water-c!olt, 
which is thoroughly vicious, and sucks the h1oo<l of maidens. 
PoHsiljly to the Water-colt should be added certain Welsh fairies 
said to eat infants (Rh^s, Celtic Folklore^W. G73). 

In Wales, the liriii staiui made aj^ainst all forms 
of huperstition by the strong Protestantism of 
the country, especially since Nonconformity has 
nciictrated into every corner of the Principality, 
has, to a very ^reat extent, shattered to pie(;es thn 
mental attitude towards the Other-world wliicli 
wo find 80 clearly represented in the Mahinoqioni 
and in Dafytld ah Gwilym ; but in remote districts, 
such as the Lloyn distii(;t of Carnarvonshire and 
tho Welsh parts of Pembrokeshire, as well as in 
the more secluded portions of other counties, the 
old spirit still prevails among the unlettered, and 
not a few people retain a kind of workiiij^ belief 
in the beings that may be roughly classitied a.s 
demons and spirits. The spirits of the dead (called 
hwganod and ysbrydioyi) are still feared in such 
districts,^ and tales concerning them abound. 
Every uncanny-lo(d<iiig portion of a lane lias its 

f hosb, and from caves they are rarelv absent, 
'airies are still known in most regions or Wales as 
Y tylwyth teg^ but tho term Annwn has gone out 
of use, cxcejit in the expression Own Annwtit ‘the 
ilogs of Annwn.’ In Pembrokeshire, fairies were 
even in the 19th cent, sujiposed to attend the 
markets at Milford Haven and Laiigharne. For 
ghosts the term used in some districts is bwgant 
while in others tho terms in use are bwei and 
hwhdvh. It is not iiiii»robable that one old term 
was huga, which is found in the Welsh name of 
the town of Usk in Moniiiouthsliire— ; 
while, ill Glamorganshire, the name seems to take 
the form bica, found in the farm name Ty Fica 
(‘the house of Pica’). The Welsh word cohlgUy 
used especially of the sprites that are thought to 
haunt mines, is nuufdy a modirntation of the 
English ‘ goblin ’ ; while yiovAX is simply the English 
Piirk—'A name found as that of tho glen of Ctem 
Pwcuy a part of tho vale of the Clydacli in Brecon- 
shire. EUijllon are still thought to haunt groves 
and valleys, and bwyd cllyllon (‘demons’ food’) is 
the Wclsli name for the poi.sonoua toad-.stool, just 
as menyg elhjlhni (‘demons’ gloves’) is a name for 
the foxglove. The term ellylldan (‘ demons’ lire’) 
is also used for ‘the will-o’-the-wisp.’ In the 
Meyn district of Carnarvonshire a certain fiery 
ap]»arition is said to take the form of ‘la wheel 
within a wheel of lire.’ The relation of fairies, 
sprites, and goblins with human beings arc 
described in various folk-lore talcs, for which tho 
reader may consult the works of Sir John Rh^s 
and Wirt i^ikes (see Literature at end of art.). 

Among thn natiioH used for certain of the supernatural beings 
here under con.si<li‘i’!il ion are lientiilh y Mamau, ‘ the mothers' 
blessing’; (fivrd'ji’dtl Annum, ‘olfln dames'; Plant Annim, 
ohiUlren*; J'lnnt Hhys Ddw/n, ‘the children of deep 
UhyH' ; Cirntch y lihihyn, a kind of Welsh banshee ; Cyhyraeth, 
a kind of droadful and doleful moan in the night, proceeding 
fn)m an invisible source ; Tolaeth, tho imitation of some earthly 

‘ Then.' is no trace in the Welsh literature or folk-lore of any 
Ixlief that Ihp dead bodies themselves rise from Uieir graves 
and haunt the \\\ iiig. 


sound, such as sawing, singing, or the tramjping of feet ; Cum 
y Wyhr (also known as Cwn Annxm), dogs that Irnunt the air ; 
Aderyn y Corph, a bird which aniiears as a foreteller of death ; 
Toelu, a phantom funeral ; Y Fad Felen, the yellow plague ; 
and Mailt y nos, a night-fiend.^ Among the forms which tho 
Welsh imagination has assigned to siiectres have been a fiery 
hall, a black calf, an ass, a dog, a round ball, a roaring fiame, a 
bull, a goose, a mastiff, a gosling. One type of female demon 
is descTibcd as being * a hideous creature with dishevelled hair, 
long black teeth, long, lank, withered arms, leathern wings, and 
a oddaverouB appearance.* The appearance of this being was 
always regardeu as an omen of death. In Welsh folk-lore, as in 
that of the Oaolio world, there are stories of water-monsters, 
more especially of the afane, which is usually re|^rded in Wales 
as a kind of orocodilo, but which was originally, in the opinion 
of Sir John Khys, a kind of inonHlcr in human form, as is 
suj^estod by the Irish cognate abhac. 

In Wales, as elsewhere where a belief in demons 
and spirits is found, certain elective barriers 
could, it was thouj^ht, bo placed to their male- 
volence and capacity for mischief. One check to 
them was piety, others were the possession of a 
black-handWl knife (iron being a source of great 
terror to fairies), the turning of one’s coat inside 
out, the pronunciation of the Divine name, the 
crowing of a cock, change in one’s place of resi- 
dence, and— last but not least — a harrier of furze, 
through which, on account of its prickly nature, it 
was thought that fairies and similar beings co^d 
not penetrate. In Brittany substantially the same 
conceptions of demons ana spirits prevailed as in 
Wales; but, while Wolsliinen have to a great 
extent abandoned tho attitude of iiitellectual 
assent to tho legends in question, the more con- 
servative Breton, with his closer attachment to 
inediteval conditions, is still often haunted by 
them, and probably will be for a long time to 
come. In Wales, it is not impossible that, befiire 
very long, these ancient relics of primitive belief 
will be things of tho past; but in the remoter 
mrts of Ireland and Scotland they will probably 
ingor on for many geiiei ations. 

Litkratukk. — J. Rhjls, Celtic Folklore, and Manx, 

Oxford, IbOl ; J. G. Frazer, GB'*, London, 1000; E. Anwyl, 
Celtic lieligum, tondon, 1900, also art. ‘Celtic Ooddesse^’ in 
CeR, July 1000, and ' Annient Celtiii DoiticH,’ in Trans. Gael. 
Soc., Inverness, lOlXl; A. le Bjaz, Lji IJgende ^ la m<nrt en 


Howeils, Cambrian Sitj)erstitions, Tipton, 1831 ; Edmund 
Jones, Acenuxit of the Parish of A berystruth (Mon.), Trevecka, 
1770, also Spirits in the County of Monmouth, Newport, 1818 ; 
Elias Owen, IKcfoA Folklore, Oswestry and Wrexham, 1806 ; 
P. Sdbillot, Traditions et fmperstitions de la Uaute Brelc^ne^ 
Paris, 1882 ; Wirt Sikes, British Goblins, London, 1880 ; mitt- 
Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 2 vols., London, 1805-97 ; E. S. Hart- 
land, The Science of Fairy Talent, London, 1891 ; P. W. Joyce, 
Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland, 2 vols., Ijondon, 1003; T. 
Crofton Croker, Fairy Legends and Traditions of the iS^oufA 
of Ireland, ed. T. Wright, London, 1870. E. ANWYL. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Chinese).— The 
two words kuai shan (variously translated ‘ demons 
and spirits,’ or ‘ demons and gods ’ — the variation 
indicating a vexed question in tho tr. of Chinese 
religious terms) together make up a binomial 
phrase such as docs duty in Cliincse for a general 
term, and may be taken as denoting all the in- 
habitants of the spiritual world, the various objects 
of religious worship and superstitious fear. 

The spiritual world lies very near to the average 
Chinaman. Signs of his belief in its iniluence on 
his daily life are frequent ; and it gives one at times 
a shock of surprise to liiid, oa may happen in a 
casual conversation, that one’s interlocutor— a well- 
rciid scholar or shrewd merchant — ^liolds firmly by 
conceptions of it which are to oneself grotesque. 
Its nomenclature is fairly extensive, but not pre- 
(rise. Nor is it easy to describe tho spiritual world 
in any very orderly or consistent fashion. ^Allow- 
ance ’must be made not only for differences in local 
superstitions, but also for tho intermingling of 
diverse strains of thought in the more generally 

1 In r/arnarvon»hire one particularly malevolent type of 
demon le coUed Y Bodach Glas, ‘ the blue goblin.’ 
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diflused religious conceptions. While it is possible 
that Chinese religion started from a pure mono- 
tlieism, ^ve have no record of any such time. In 
the most ancient books the worship of Shang-ti 
is accompanied by the worship of natural objects, 
of the spirits of ancestors, and of the worthies of 
former times. All these elements have been con- 
tinued and developed. 

In the popular religion of to-day, the worship of 
spirits Immanent in, or in some vaguely conceived 
way connected with, natural objects, taaes a much 
larger place than can possibly be taken by the wor- 
ship of Shang-ti, confined as this is to the Emperor. 
The inunber of such spirits is, strictly speaking, 
indefinite. In virtue oi the spiritual etlicacy con- 
nected with it, anything — rock, tree, living creature 
— may become an object of worship. No extra- 
ordinary feature in the object is necessary to call 
forth this religious observance — a whole town has 
been known to go after a common viper found in a 
bundle of firewood. Among the commonest signs 
of the recognition of such spiritual powers bound 
up with natural objects are the votive tablets fre- 
quently seen suspended from the branches of trees, 
and the small pillars which are erected alongside 
graves and inscribed to the spirit of the soil, in 
acknowledgment of his property in the site of the 
grave. Some such acknowledgment is due to the 
local genius, on any interference with what is 
supposed to be under his control. It is a moot 
question whether the spirit of the soil is one only, 
identilied with llou-t’u, one of the ministers of 
Uuang Ti (2098 B.C.), or whether there are not, 
rather, at least in the popular mind, many local 
genii. 

Alongside of such spirits, and at the lower end of 
the scale of spirits hardly to be distinguished from 
them, are the supernatural beings called /wicn, yao, 
Aiwei, c/mjy (‘fairies,’ ‘elves,’ ‘goblins,’ ‘sprites’), 
of various kinds, harmless, or, more usually, 
mischievous and malevolent. Every locality has 
its own traditions with regard to such beings. In 
Swatow the morning watch is not sounded because 
of a ‘kelpie’ (yao-rhing) in the harbour, which on 
hearing tne watch -drum was wont to carry off any 
early-stirring inhabitant. Of living creatures it is 
said that in the south of China the serpent, and 
in the north the fox, are those round which belief 
in 8 U[>ernatural powers has mostly gathered. In 
general it is said that birds and animulH when they 
^row old become sprites {ching). The fox, for 
instance, increases in supernatural qualities with 
increase of years, and possesses dillerent powers 
at fifty years of age or a hundred or a thousand. 
Even of trees it is said that by long absorption of 
the subtle essences of heaven and earth they become 
possessed of supernatural qualities. 

Besides these supernatural beings, and wholly 
impersonal, are the maleficent influences called sha. 
They move, like physical forces, in straight lines, 
and can be waraecl off in various ways, as by 
earthenware figures of lions set on the roof of a 
house or in other positions of vantage, or by a stone 
or tile placed at a road-end and inscribed with the 
‘Eiglit Diagrams * (see CosMoaoNY, etc, [Chin.]), or 
with words intimating that, as a stone from the 
Thai mountain, it will resist the evil influences. 

According to Chinese etymology, the word kuei, 
* demons,’ is connected with a word of siinila! sound 
meaning * to return,* and a kuei is accordingly de- 
fined as the spirit of a man which has returned from 
this visible world to the world invisible. ' Alive a 
man, dead a kuei ’ is a proverbial saying. In such 
use of the word kuei wo must remember that notMng 
derogatory is implied, and that ‘departed spirit’ 
rather than ‘demon’ is the proper translation. 
There seems to be no possibility of making consistent 
with themselves the various popular Chinese views 
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of the spiritual nature of man and liis state afU r 
death: to determine, e.g., the relation of the kut i to 
the three souls which each man possesses, accord- 
ing to Taoist teaching, or, according to another 
theory, to tlio twofold soul which dissdves at ilcath 
into its component parts. In any case, existence in 
some fashion after death is assumed. Whether 
such existence is necessarily or in all cases immortal, 
it is not easy to determine. Taoism may teach an 
eternity of punishment; hut, on theotherhand, there 
is a word c/u, which means the death of a kuei. 

Kuei{nianes)sLtQ\M be honoured in the approprin to 
way ; and, as otherwise evil may he expectetl from 
them, fear has a largo place in present-day ancest ral 
worship. Each family worships the iiunicfi of its 
own ancestors. Mavc.^ otlierwiso unprovided f«)r 
are placated by public rites, partiimhirly by ‘tlie 
feast of desolate ghosts,’ the ^kud feast,’ on tlui 
16th of the 7 til moon. All kud arc more or h'ss 
objects of dread ; but in part icular the kud of a 
wronged person may bo expected to seek revenge 
(‘the wronged ghost impedes the murdcicr’s stops’), 
and the kuei of evil men are evil kud. According 
to one ]>opular representation, tho other world is 
for tho Chinaman at least a replica of the Chinese 
Empire with similar social grailations, liowever, 
allotted otherwise than in thi.s upper world ; »ml 
mourning relatives may ho comforted by a sooth- 
sayer’s assurance that the meritorious deceased 
has been appointed by Yii Ti a mandarin of such 
and such a grade in tho shadowy double of this or 
that Chinese city. Moreover, however dillicult to 
work in consistently with other views, thethM-trino 
of transmigration holds a large place in a China- 
man’s theory of tho relation between the unseen 
world and this. 

While a kuei is, strictly speaking, a departed 
spirit, it is hardly to ho supposed that all the in- 
numerable Ajufi imagined to be active in this world 
or as retributive executioners in the iiifeinal 
regions are of this origin. Perhaps what we might 
distinguish as ghosts and demons are alike called 
kuei. The Chinese generally are obsessed hy tho 
fear of kud. 'J’hese are supposed to ahouml every- 
where, and to Ih) speeially active at night. Any un- 
toward happening or uncanny sound — particularly 
any sound that is thin and shrill — is ascii hed to 
them. Many houses are reported to be haunted 
hy kuei because of misfortunes befalling their 
inmates. There are appnqiriate ceremonies for 
the placating of oirended Awei, who in such cases 
are addressed euphemistically {e.g. ShtUig jen, 
‘Sagely person’) ; ami they can also bo controlled 
hy charms of Taoist origin. 

The spiritual world is peopled from the liuman 
race not only hy ‘departed spirits’ but hy inhahit- 
auts of another grade called luskn. This name is 
applied not only to the fairy-like beings meiitioncd 
above, but also to those of inaukind who ‘ hy a pro- 
cess of physical or mental relincmcnt’ have raised 
themselves to the rank of iinmortais. 

Finally, as in ancient times sages and worthies 
were worshipped as tutelary spirits (f^ 7 . Hou-t'u), 
so has it been in later tiim*.s. ‘ Tho ‘mds (shen) of 
to-day are the men of ancient times’ is a common 
proverb. Thus the Chinese pantheon has Immui 
filled with canonized worthies (such as Kuan Yli 
[A. I). 21 9J, canonized as Kuan Ti, go«l of war ; and 
the magician Chang, canonized as Yii Ti, who is 
practically tlio chief god of the Taoist religion); 
and not only with such, hut also with an ever- 
inereosing number of gods of all kinds and grades. 
‘The i)ope docs not canonize on so largo a scahi as 
the Eniperorof China ’ (Leggo, Ucl. ofChin'i, p. 184). 
These are the idols of China whose temples and 
images are everywhere to bo seen. 

While the multiplication of deities and tho per- 
vasive dread of demons are mainly connected with 
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t!io Taoiftt strain in Cliiiiose rclij^ioii, the iiifluonce 
of Buddhism has Immui potmit in its devolonnieiit. 

■ The relipfion of 'raoism >\ as he|(ulten l>y Buddhism 
out of the old Cliiiuiso superstitions* (Lc^ge, ojk cil. 
p. 201). Directly Buddliist elements are also of 
course present. S'/ten, /cuei, Asien, fo (‘gods,’ 
‘demons,* ‘genii,* ‘ Buddhas’) are the hmr orders 
of huings MU[>crior to man ; and, to instance from 
both the upper and the nether regions, Kuan Yin, 
the (loddess of Mercy, and Yen Wang, the King of 
Hades, are both of Buddhist extraction. 

One extraordinary feature of the Chinese view 
of the spiritual worhl is the power believed to be 
exercised over its inhabitants oy the Taoist priest- 
hood, and specially by the Taoist pope, the spiritual 
successor (t>y the bouI’s transmigration) of Chang 
Tao-ling (A.D. 34). Demons and spirits unsub- 
inissive to ordinary Taoist spells are subject to 
him ; and from him protection against them may 
bo purchased. In a case reyiorted to the pre.Hent 
writer, a merchant in Chao-Cliow-foo, wlu>se house 
was haunted by a spectre, went several days’joiiniey 
to see the pope, and for $‘200 purchased relief from 
the spectre’s presence ; for he might have had 
it recalled altogether from the world of men. 

Mention should he ma<le of demon possession, 
wliere the suhiecl is possessed by a demon causing 
disease or maumiss, and of spirit-mediums inspired 
by an idol-spirit arid who utter oracles in bis name. 

As an illusl.ration of the incoherence of the whole 
spiritual system of the Chinese, it may be noted 
that, while the hhn]»eror is the source of canoniza- 
tion, the exposition of the seventh maxim of tlio 
Sacred Kdict not only brands Buddhism and Taoism 
as licretuial, but pours scorn on theur pretensions 
and superstitions, and casts doubt on the existence 
of Yii Ti himself. 

Litiratckk. — ^T. Doolittle, Social Life oj the Chitiese, New 
York, 1806 ; S. W. Williams. The Middle Kinndfan, New York, 
1870, ch. xvill. ; T. Legge, The Jl< liijions of China, London, 
1880; H. A. Giles, Stranfre Stories from a Chinese Studio, 
London, 1880: F. W, Bailer, The Sacred Edict, Shanghai, 
1802; J. L. Nevius, Demon Posseesion and Allied Themes, 
Chicago, 1897. P. J. MaCLAOAN. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Christian).—!. 
In the Early Church to Council of Ch alce- 

DON ( A.Ti. 4ril).— It is stated by Origen (de Princip., 
prow. til.) that the Primitive Church did not lay 
down any definite doctrine with regard to the 
nature of tlie angels. The Church, however, he 
tells us, asserts tlieir existence and defines the 
nature of tlieir service as ministers of Cod for the 
ymrposc of ymnuotiiig the salvation of men (t6.). 
Other early writers are not equally reticent . Some 
inforiiiation concerning good and evil spirits may 
be gained even from the earliest Christian writers. 

I. Apostolic Fathers.— (cr.) Ckrnmt of Ronie, 
exhorting t hose to whom he writes to zeal and 
W’cll-doiiig, jHiints his rcuilers to the exanudc of the 
whole host of Cod’s angels wdio stand by, minis- 
tering to Ilis will [Kp. i. ad Cor. xxxiv. 6).— (6) In 
hjtmtiiis we find the statement that the Iieavonly 
beings {iTrovpdvia), including the tQp dyyiXuv, 
will receive judgment if tliey believe not in Christ 
{Smyrn. 6). There is a further reference in Trail. 
6, where Ignatius claims to be able to understand 
tlie heavenly things, and the dispositions of the 
angels.^ — (r) In the Letter of the, Smyrnmans on 
th^ Martyrdom of Pulyearp, it is stated that 
the martyrs ‘ gazed with the eyes of their heart on 
the good things reserved for those that endure, 
but already sliown to them by the Lord ; for they 
wen* no longer men, but already angels’ {Mart. 
Polyc. ii.). It is also said in the same eliapter 

^ It Bhould bo noted that In the longer rccumBtoii the latter 
in am)tline<l in a manner (MnmiHlcnt with the more do- 
Vil o* pscmlo-lgnatiiis (cf. Ap. Cmst. viii. 12), 
While tlie fornior passagi' is oinitteil us possibly inconsistent 
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that they were condemned to their torture that 
the devil might, if possible, bring them to a denial, 
for ho had tried many wiles against them (ef. also 
tho Prayer of Poly carp, ib. xiv.). (d) Passing to 
Henna a, wo find that, in answer to his inquiry as 
to the nature of the six young men who are build- 
ing, ho is informed that they are tho holy angels 
of Cod who wore created lirst, and to whom tho 
l^ortl delivered all Ilis creation, to increase ami to 
build it and to be masters of all creation ( Kw. iii. 4). 
Tho doctrine of guardian angels is also tiiuglit by 
Hennas. Each man has two angels, one of right- 
eousness and one of wickedness, lie deals with 
this question at some length, and Mtates that good 
works are inspired by tho angel of righteousness, 
evil works by the angel of wickedness {Mand. 
vi. 2). — (c) In a quotation from Papias, preserved 
by Andreas Ca^sarionsis (c. A.D. 6*20), wo liml an 
oWurc reference to the work of tho angels ; 

‘To some of thorn {&r}\a&'m ritv iroAot Beitav ayyiKtav) lie gave 
also to rule over the ordering of tho oarlh, arid IIo charged 
them (iraptrf^frtv) to rule well.* Tho words in tho first 
brockets ore, in Routh’s opinion, the insertion of Andreas (cf. 
Relitj. Sacr., 1814-18, i. 14, and the notes, where a further passage 
Is quoted from Cramer). 

2. The Apologists. — We find a immbor of pass- 
ages in tho writings of Justin, 'r.itian, Atlicna- 
goras, and Ivenauis bearing on the subject. 

{a)Jmtiii. — The mostimpurtantofthc.se is the 
well-known passage in 1 Apul. § 6, wdiere, in refut- 
ing the charge of atheism, Justin says ; 

‘But botli Him {sc. the Father) and the Son who came forth 
from Him and taught us these things, and the host of the other 
good angels, who follow and are niiulo like unto Him, and thu 
prophetic Spirit we worship »iul mlore,* 

The insertion of the angels among the Persons 
of tho MVinity is uniquo, and is possibly to bo ex- 
plained by the fact tliat wo frequently find ‘angel* 
as a title of the Son (Tixeront, Hint, des doymes, i, 
243). With this pas.sago should bo <!onipared tlie 
Dial. c. Trypli. § 1*28, in wliich tho exi.stencc of 
angels is asserted and their relation to the Logo.s 
discussed. In 2 Apol. § 5, Justin dclincs the func- 
tions of the angels, stating that ‘Cod eomniitted 
the care of men and all things under heaven to 
angels whom Ho set over these* (fra^n/). Ho then 
accounts for the cxisttmeo of evil in the world as 
the result of the tran.sgression of angels, who had 
‘transgressed the Divine appointment (rdfo»), and 
by sinful intercour.so with women jiroduet'd oil- 
spring who are demons.’ These demons ‘ subdued 
the liumaii race to themselves ’ and ‘sowed among 
men all manner of wickedness.’ He proceeils to 
identify the demons who were tho oilspring of tlie 
fallen angels with the heathen gods. Just.iii is the 
earliest authority for the cultus of angels(cf. the first 
passage quoted above, aefiSfieOa Kal TrpoaKvnwpep). 
To the passages already quoted may be added Dial, 
c. Trypn. § 88, in widen the free will of the angels 
i.M assorted, and § 67, where it is sai<l that, of the 
three men who apiiearcd to Abraham, one Avas the 
Logos and the otlier two angels. 

(ft) Tatian denies the material nature of demons, 
asserting that their constitution (onJgTTT/fis) is 
spiritual, as that of fire or air. Ho also states 
that their nature is incajiable of repentance {Orat. 
16, cf, 12, 20). The ministry of angels in the 
government of the universe is also alluded to by 
the writer of the Kp. to Diognctu.s, vii. 

(c) Athenagoras defines the otlieo of the angels 
as being that of exercising the providence of Cod 
over things ordered and created by Him. Cod has 
tho general providence of tho whole ; particular 
parts are assigned to angels {Apol. 24). In the 
same chapter he Avrites at some length of the fall 
of certain of the angels, and identifies the giants 
mentioned by the Creek poets with their illicit off- 
spring. He speaks of one angel in particular 
(Satan) who is hostile to Cod, and discusses the 
difficulty of this belief. He states that Satan is 
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a created bein^r like other an^elH. and is opposed to 
the ;;ood tlijit is in (jlod. In niiotlicr pa.ssa;jo ho 
assorts tliat it is tho diMiums wlio incite inon to 
worship inia^?<‘s, bein/^ eaoer for tlio l»hM)d of 
uju;rili(‘.o, these images having no parliouhir relation 
to tho [Jorsons they roj»reseiit {ih. iiO ; see fnrther 
refercnco to tho work of tho angels at tlio end of 
ch. 10). 

{(1) The writings of Ircmvus contain a large 
number of passages dealing with the angelology of 
the Gnostics, which he refutes. He is hiniKclf of 
opinion that the angels are incorporeal beings 
{adv. Hcer. iii. 22), and, in opposition to tlie 
Gnostics, states that tho Christian does {farit) 
nothing by their invocation (ii. 49. 3). IIo allinles 
to the lall of the angels, and refers to the domina- 
tion of Satan and tho deliveranco of man from his 
power (iii. 8. 2 ; cf. also v. 21, § 3, and 2*1, 3, 4). 

Greek Fathers. — Tho doctrine of good ami 
evil spirits was greatly developed by tho Alex- 
andrian writers Clement and Orif/en. )ii the writ- 
ings of the latter, espe<;ially his c.ommentarics on 
Scripture, numerous references are to bo found to 
the functions of angels and demons. 'I'ho notion 
of tire guardian angel, already noted in Ilcniuus, is 
here especially developed. lie assigns to each 
nation its gmmlian spirit, basing this view upon 
his exegesis of Dt 32*^^*, whore he follows tho text 
of tho LXX {((TTTjirev 6pia iOvCiv Korh. d 77 ^\wv 

0eoO). Hut Go<i roHerve<l Israel to Himself for His 
own inheritance, annointing tho angels as guardians 
of tho nations. The power of these angels was 
broken by Christ at 11 is coming, and hence they 
wore moved to anger, and in turn stiiTed up per- 
secution against tho \)roachers of tho gospel (Orig. 
in Joh, xiii. 49). Origeii understands literally the 
‘angels of the churches’ of tho Apocalypse; he 
boldly {aud(U'ter) refers to tho angels of cliurclics 
as their iiivisilde bishops (‘per singulas ecclesias 
bini sunt episimpi, alius visibilis, alius invisibilis ; 
ille visui carnis, hie sciisui patens’ [bom. xiii. in 
Lite., od. liornmatzscb, v. 131]). Ea<;li imlividual 
has also bis guardian angel, to whom is entrusteil 
the soul of the believer when received into tho 
Church by baptism. Hy him it is protected from 
the power of tlie devil ; but, if it falls, it loses the 
protection of its guardian and comes under the 
power of an evil angel, ‘riio angels present the 
prayers of tho faitliful to God, rejoice at their jiro- 
gress, correct tlieir failings, and intercede for them 
before Hie tlirono of God. He states, however, 
that they sliould not bo worshipped or invoked 
(c. Cels, v. .5). Clement appears to have some 
doubt as to whether individuals possess guardian 
angels in the same sense as nations and cities 
possess tliem {Sh^orn. vi. 17). Hut in other passages 
no lays stress on their work of intercession for men 
(cf. Strom, v. 14, vii. 12, and iv. 18, vii. 13). 
Under the influence of Nco-Platonic ideas, the 
Alexandrian bathers assert that there is a <loublc 
activity — a higher dealing with .spiritual things, a 
lower with the material order ; and that in Isith of 
these tho angels of God are employed. Origen 
clearly expresses tho view that tlie world has need 
of angels, who are placed over animals, plants, and 
elements (horn. xiv. 2 m Num.). 

The following;’ in Oriyfcri may alHO he cnnAultcd : dr. 

Peincip. i. 6, a, ii. k, c. Cels. iv. lil), v. i, 6, 48, 68, viil. ai, a2, 34, 
de Orat. 0, 28, 81, in /.evil. hoin. ix. 8, tn honi. xi. 4, 

XX. .% in Ezek. Imm. xiii. 1, in Fa. xxxvii. honi. i. 1, in Luc. 
hoin. xii. xxiii. 

4. Later Greek writers. — There arc a number of 
references in the (’ajipadocian Fathers to the 
nature and functions of angels. Concerning their 
nature there appears to have been some dift’ercncc 
of opinion, (rt) Basil held that tlieir substance 
(oiWa) was ethereal spirit or immaterial fire (de 
Spir. Sanct. § 38).— (6) Gregory JSazvtnzen is 
doubtful (Orat. xxxiv. IG).— (r) Gregory of Nyssa 


flecdare.s them to he entirely spirifual (in Orat. D( m. 
horn. iv.). — (d) Many references are, eontMined in 
tlie writings f)f Ohrysosluin. He a.'-. s<‘rt s tliat tlieir 
n.'ituro is siipm ior to ours, hut cannot lx; aeiMiiately 
compreliciuliMl by us ((/c incoinjnrhni.sihili Dei 
tnrUf V. 3). They are ])osses.sed of an incorporeal 
nature (duujparos ^iVts), and he rejects on this 
account tho earlier interpretation of (In 0- (/w Grn. 
lioiii. xxii. 2). According to Ha.sil, the sanclity of 
the angels is due to the activity of the Holy Sjiirit 
(op. cit. § 38). Tlitiy are less liable to .sin than we 
are (SvaKhtjTOL), but not incapable of it (dkii'rjroi). 
This is proved by the fall of l.iudfcv, whose sin M as 
envy and pritlc. 'Phese Fallicrs assign gn.-irdian 
angels to individn.als, churehes, and nations. 
Hasil Is, lioM’ever, of o]»inioM Hiat the guardian 
angel is ilriven away by sin ‘a.s smoke <lrives away 
bees ami a had odoiir doves* (honi. in. Ps. xxxiii. fi). 
Gregory of Nyssa is Hie only Greek Father who 
follows Hennas in the view that every man has 
both a good and a had angel as his e.otistant com- 
panion (de Vita M(njsi.'<). Angels arii descrilxMl as 
overseers (Htfiopoi) of churches. Gregory Naziim/cn 
addresses a special farewell to these li[>opoi on his 
ilepartiire (Oral. 32, stih Jin. ; cf. Hasil, ii. 2, ‘IS). 
They are the guides (Trat^ayoryoi) of Hie just., and 
lead them to eternal blessedness (Has. de S/n’r. 
Snnrf. xiii. ; Cliiys. in Bp. ad Coloss. honi. i. 3, 4). 
It would a]»jiear that Cyril of .leru.'^aleni was of 
otiinion that certain of Hic falh'ii angels had 
olitaincd their pjirdon {Cat. ii. It); cf. also Hasil, in 
Ps. xxxii. 4 ; Gregor. Nyss. andra Kunoin. lioni. 
X. ; Greg, Nnz. Orat. x\-\iv, 81 ; Joh. Glirys. in 
a.seens. Doni, 1, de land. S. Paul. Ap. horn. ii. 
aermo 43, in Grn. honi. iv.). 

5. Latin Fathers.— (^r) \\'e lind in Terlullian a 
number of rcfereiiees to sjiirits, good and oil. 
Like Origen, ho connects tho ininislry of angels 
with the sacrament of baptism. According to this 
writer, tlio hajitismal -water receives its liealing 
properties from an angel (de Bn pi. 4). FiirHim*- 
more, the actual piirilication ellecfed in hajdism 
is duo to a spirit who is described as ‘angel us 
haptismi arbiter,’ who prepares the way for tho 
Holy Si‘irit (‘ non cpiod in aipiis spirit um sanctum 
consequamnr, sed in aqua emundati siih angelo, 
Ki>iritui .s.'uiclo prac])a.ra.nnir ’ {ih. 5, G). Marriago 
wdiich has received (lie Idcs.dng of the (Mimch is 
announceil hy the angids and ratihed hy the Father 
{ad Uxor. ii. 9). I’lic angels, looking down from 
heaven, record the sins of Christians ; for exainide, 
w'heii they are present in tho theatre, where the 
devil is working against the Church {de Spretar. 27). 
A more detailed account of the w'ork of the angels 
and demons will he found in Apol. 22, where Hiey 
are stated to he spiritual suhslaiiees. Teitulliaii 
alludes to the fall of Hie aiigcds, iromipted of their 
ow’n free w’ill, from whom s]»ri\ng the race id’ tho 
de.mon.s. Of tho former, Satan is the eliief. 'I’hey 
are the source of diseases and all di^aslers. 'I'liey 
delude men into idolatry in ordi*r to oldaiii for 
tliemaelves their ]u<)per fo»Hl of funie.s aiul blood. 
Hotli angels ami demons are. iihi(|iiiloiiH ; l»<>th ani 
also winged. Tlie.so .spiriliial ageiieii's an? in\ l>.il)lH 
and not to he pmi’idved liy tlie senses. On the 
question of the bodily forms of (he angels, see de 
came Christie G. (A) The eiim eni of the angels in 
liiimiiii ail'airsis referred to hy Pirmdian in a letter 
to Cyprian {Bp. Ixxv. inter Cyprinn. I ; ef. Fnse.b. 
UK V. 28). (e) The doctrine of Lartantius is 

peculiar. Hefore Hu? creation of the world, God 
irodiiced a spirit like to Himself (tho Logos) ; then 
le made another being in whom the disposition of 
the Divine origin did not remain. This being, of 
his own will, was infected with evil, and aciiuired 
for himself another name. * He is called hy the 
Greeks 5id/3o\or, but we call him criniinfitoi\ he- 
causo he reports to God tho faults to which he 
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entices ns* (cf. the Jewish appellation, Satan, 
* the accuser * ; Lac tan t. Divin. Institut. ii. 9). 

At this point some MSS of lActantiuB insert a passage which 
is re^carded by the best aut iiorities as spurious, and in whitdi 
the oriKin of the devil and the ministry of angels are treated in a 
Manictiuian fashion. Here it is stated that, before the creation 
of the world, Ood made two snirits, themselves the sources of 
oreation— the one, as It were, the right liand of Qod, the other, 
os it were. His left hand, and eternally opposed to each other. 
These two spirits are the Logon and Satan. The full of the 
angels and the origin of the demons, who are divided into two 
classes, are described in ii. 16, and in the same passage the 
latter are identified with pagan deities (cf. also Epitome, 28 ; 
liiitit. iv. 8 ; and, on the devil, ill. 20, vil. 24-26). 

{d) Later liatin Fathers, such as Ambrose and 
Jerome, were of opinion that the angels were 
created before the material world (cf. Ambrose, 
de Incarnat, Dom. Sacr. 16 ; Jerome, in Kp. ad 
Tit. P). Some dill’erence of opinion exists among 
them about the interjiretation of (Jn 6^ Jerome 
appearing to regard the sjiirits as possessed of 
bodies (cd. in Kzech. 28^®) ; Ambrose, on the other 
hand, agrees with Hilary in tlio statement that 
they are * spirituales et incorporales ’ (cf. Ainhro.s. 
in Luc. vii. 126 ; Hilar, in Ps. cxxxvii.). The sin of 
Satan, according to Jerome and Ambrose, was pride 
(cf. Ambros. dc Virgin, i. 63, in Ps. 118, serni. 4. 8, 
7. 8, 16. 16). The views of the Latin Fathers with 
regard to guardian angels arc similar to those which 
we have already encountered in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. Numerous references to this subject 
will be found in their coiiimentarics and homilies, 
where it is stated of nations, churches, and com- 
munities that each possesses its guardian angel. 

See esp. Jerome in his com. on Ec. 6®, where he says that ‘ the 
things which are said pass nut Into the wind, but are straight- 
wav (iarried to the J^ord, a praenenti angelo qui unicwqne 
adhaeret come*.' Other references will be found in Jerome. 
in Dan. 7^*, Mie. 61* the last-named passage being of special 
interest. See also Ambros. in J*a. 118, serm. S. 6, and Hilary, 
in Ps. Ixv. 13, cxxxii. 6, cxxxiv. 17. 

Jerome is among the earliest of I^atin writers to 
call attention to the diversity in the orders of 
spirits, com]iaring the angelic hierarchy with the 
organization of the olliciais of the Empire (ef. esp. 
nav. lovin. ii. 28, ado. Euf. i. 23). Ambrose has a 
passage which bears upon the cultus of the angels, 
whom he anpear.s to place on a level with the 
martyrs, ana whose invocation he warmly recom- 
mcnas {de Vidiiis, ix. § 55). — (e) Already in Eusebius 
a distinction is found between the worship (<r^^ovres) 
duo to God alone and the honour {Tifj.u>vT€i) paid to 
the angels {Pro’p. Kv. vii, 16 ; cf. also Dem. Ev. 
iii. 3, Traip. Eo. xiii. 13).— (/) Finally, for this 
period the writings of Augustine may be consulted, 
especially the de Civ. Dei, in which the angels play 
no small part. They form the heavenly City of Goii, 
and this part of the Holy City a.s.sists tliat other part 
here below : ‘ banc [.vc. Civitatem Dei] angeli sancti 
annuntiaverunt qui nos ad eiu.s societatem invita- 
vorunt civesque suos in ilia esse voluerunt’ (x. 25). 
Tlie angels minister alike to Christ, the Divine 
Head of the mystical Uody, who is in heaven, and 
to the members of the Body wlio are on eartii. 
Thus it is in the Church that the angels ascend 
and descend according to tho words of Scripture. 

'This is what happens in the Churcli : the angels of God 
ascend and descend upon the Son of Man, because tho Son of 
Man to whom they ascend in heart Is above, namely the Head, 
and below is the Son of Man, namely the Body, His members 
are here ; tho Head is above. They ascend to tho Head, they 
descend to the members* (Knarr. in Ps. xliv. 20). 

Augustine states that the angels are spirits of an 
incorport'al substance, ‘invisibilis, sensibilis, ration- 
alia, intellectuali.s, immortalia’ (cf. ps. -August. 
de Cognit. veroB vita;, 6). The designation ‘angel’ 
refers to tho oifice, not to tho nature, of these 
spirits {Knarr. in Ps. ciii. serm. 1. § 16). Angels 
received at their creation, from the Holy Spirit, 
the gift of grace, and it is possihlo that, in the case 
of those who did not fall, they received also the 
assinancc of perseverance {de Civ. Dei, xii. 9. 2, 
xi. 13). Augustine refuses to identify the ‘ sons of 


God ’ (Gn 6) with the angels {ib. xv. 23). Tho sin 
of the fallen angels was pride. The fall of Satan 
occurred at the very beginning of his existence, 
and the good angels nave enjoyed tho vision of tho 
Word from tho lirst moment of their creation {dc 
Gen. ad Lit. ii. 17, xi. 21, 26, 30). The ollico of 
the evil angels is to deceive men and to bring them 
to perdition {in loan, tract, cx. 7). They occupy 
themselves with tho practice of divination and 
magic (c. Aeadem. i. 19, 20). But tho power of 
these evil spirits is limited ; God employs them for 
the chastisement of tho wicked, for trie punishment 
of the good for their faults, or even for the purpose 
of testing men {de Trin. iii. 21, dc Civ. Dei^ xi. 
23. 2). Augustine asserts that tho good angels 
announce to us tho will of God, offer to Him our 
prayers, watch over us, love ns, and help us {de 
Civ. Dei, vii. 30, x. 25 ; Ep. cxl. 69). They are 
even entrusted with the care of unbelieving nations 
{Enarr. in Ps. Ixxxviii., serin, i. 3). He also, like 
Origen, allirms that to them is committed tho 
charge of the material world, ‘iubente illo c-ui 
subiccta sunt omnia’ {de Gen. ad Lit. viii. 45 0'.). 
It should, however, be noted that Aiigiistino does 
not assign a guardian angel to each individual. 

It has been sugf^csted that this is due ‘ to his dm-.trino of pre- 
dcMtinatlon, whieii precbidcH tlio conttUint ministration of a 
particular ffiiardian anecl, thou^fh it leaves room for tho ininiH- 
try of aii(;ols os mediators betwtMin Qod and the fuitlifur 
(TurmeJ, quoted by Kirsch, Communion of Sainte m the 
Ancient Church, Eng. tr.,p. 246 f.). It may be mentioned in 
support of this view, that (Jassian, tho great opponent of the 
doctrine of predestination, following Ilcrmas, attributes tlio 
choice between the good and evil angelio connKellors to man's 
free will (Cassian, CoUat. viii. 17 ; cf. also viii. 12, 18). 

Augustine does not favour any cultus of the 
angels: ‘honoramus cos caritate non servitiite’ 
{de Vera lielig. Iv. [110]). They do not desire our 
worship, hut rather that with them wo should 
worship their God and ours {de Civ. Dei, x. 25), 
With regard to tho order of the angelic hierarchy 
and tho signification of tho titles attrilmteil to tho 
angels, Augustino declares himself to be entirely 
ignorant, and appears to discourage speculation on 
this subject {Knrhir. 15; ad Orosium, 14). (See 
Tixeront, Hist, des dogmes, ii. 372 376 ; Kirsch, 
cit. pt. iii. eh. 5.) 

Conclusion . — Tho evidence of the passages cited 
above may be summarized as follows. The earliest 
Fathers of the Church, acquainted with tho angcl- 
ology anil demonology of Scripture and of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, all allirm or imply the 
existence of sjiirits good and evil. At a vciy early 
period, as we can boo from the writings of Hennas, 
the <loctrino of good and evil angels appointed to 
watch over individuals and institutions had already 
been adopted, and wo may trace a steady develop- 
ment of this doctrine in the writings of both tho 
Greek and the fiatiii Fathers, while it is probable 
that later speculations on this subject were greatly 
influenced by the writings of Origen. Opposition 
to Gnostic sjieculation led earlier writers to insist 
on the fact that angels and demons were created 
beings, while some writers refuse to allow to the 
former any part in tho work of creation. Difference 
of opinion seems to have existed as to the nature 
and constitution of angels and demons, though 
tho majority of writers appear to have regarded 
them OH incorporeal spirits. A further ilitterence 
is scon in tho exegesis of Gn 6^’ The earlier 
writers more usually identify the ‘sons of God* 
with angels ; later writers frequently reject this 
interpretation. The legend of the fall of the 
angels, and tho person of Satan especially, led 
later writers to indulge in sjicimlation as to the 
problem of evil and the relation of evil spirits to 
God. It woyld appear that the majority at least 
of later writers hmd tho view that angels w’oro 
capable of sinning, being possessed, like men, of 
free will. There are some traces of the beginnings 
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of a oultas of the angels which, according to some 
authorities, may be traced back as far as Justin 
Martyr, and which appears to be clearly taught in 
the writings of Ambrose. It is probable, as may 
be gathered from Trenmns, that the dangers of the 
cultus became apparent during the Chu nib’s 
struggles with ( Inosticiam. During this period wo 
lind very little alx)ut orders or nunihcrs of angels. 
This subject, as well as the dedication of a church 
by Constantine to the archangel Michael, will be 
best discussed in the next section. 

II. From tuk Council of Ciiatajedof ro a. d. 
800 , — During this period we have esjiecially to 
observe two points : (1) the development of the 
cultus and invuciation of the angels, and (2) the 
elaborated and systematic doctrine regarding the 
orders of spirits. 

I. Cultus of angels. — We have already noted a 
passage in the writings of Justin Martyr which 
possibly implies a cultus of the angels, and another 
in Ambrose where their invocation is directly re- 
commended. On tlio other hand, Iremcus appears 
dclinitely to oppose both invocation and worship, 
and a writer so late as Augustine explicitly tcocdics 
that they should find no part in Cliristian worship. 
The statements of Origen liave led some authori- 
ties to regard him as favourable, though there 
are passages in his writings where the cultus is 
explicitly condcmne<l. To tlie authorities cited 
we may a<ld canon 3r» of tlie 4th cent. Council of 
Laodicea, in wliich Cliristiaiis are forhi<lden ‘to 
forsake the Churcli of Cod, and go away and name 
{dvoixA^eiv) angels, and to form assemblies, wliich is 
unlawful’ (llefele, Hifit, Couno.^ Eng. tr. ii. 317). 
But the passage is of doubtful meaning, and it 
should be observed that Dionysius Exiguiis renders 
dyy^Xous by angtdos, 'I’lie canon goes on ; ff ns o^v 
ei/peO^ ra&T'Q rfi K€Kpvp.fiivo elStjXdXarp^lq. <rxoXt£f(Wi>, 
f<rrw dvdOefia, This canon was known to Thcodorct, 
who refers to it twice (Fp. ad Col. 2** 3‘’). In the 
former of these passages ho states that this disease 
(t£1<9os) is still to be found in l^hrygia and Pisidia. 

This view is 8Ui)i>ortod by certaia inscriptions discovered in 
that neighbourhood, among which may bo included the follow- 
ing : *Apxdyye\t Mivai^A iXttfvor ryjv irdAt qov x[a]l pvcrji avrifi' 
airb TOW irovijCpov) X : ‘ Archangel Michael, have mercy on thy 
city and deliver it from evil ’ (for these Iriscriptious, see Doin 
Lecl«r('/(’s art. in DACL^ a.v. ' Anges,' coL 2085). 

In the latter passage, Theodoret again quotes the 
canon of Laodicea, os forbidding prayer 
to angels. One other passage in this writer may 
he referred to, viz. Grcec. Affect, Cur. 3, where, 
in answer Ui the pagan objection that Christians 
also worship other sjuritual beings besides Cod, he 
answers that Christians do indeed believe in in- 
visible powers, but ilo not render to them worship 
TTpoffKvvijais). He states that these l)eing8 
are incorporeal and, unlike the pagan deities, sex- 
less, and that they are employed in worshipping 
Cod and furthering the salvation of man. 'I'lio 
evidence of Theodoret with regard to the cultus of 
angels and churches dedicated to them is supported 
by Didyiiius {del'rin. ii. 7-8), who says that churches 
are to be found in both towns and villages, under 
the patronage of angels, and that men are willing 
to make long pilgrimages to gain their interces- 
sions. The earliest historic reference to the dedi- 
cation of a church to an angel is to bo found in 
Kozomeii (ITF ii. 3), whore it is stated that Con- 
stantino erected a church, called the Mixo.’liXioVt not 
far from Constantinople. The reason of the dedi- 
cation was that the archangel Mitthael wsis believed 
to have appeared there. In the West we find 
instances of the dedication of cliurchos to the arch- 
angel Michael at least as (uirly as the 6th cent. 
(SCO DACL, vol. i. col. ‘2147). St. Michael is tho 
only angel of whom we litid a commemoiation in 
the calendar before the 9th century. Various fes- 
tivals of this angel are to be found in different 


calendars, but they appear in all ca.sc8 to be tho 
anniversaries of dedications of churches. This was 
the case with the festival of tho 29th of September, 
still observed in the West, which commemorated 
a church, long since destroyed, in the suburbs of 
Koine on tho Via Salaria (Duche.snc, Christian 
Worship^ 270). Five masses for this festival (then 
kci)t on the 30tli, not the 29th) are found in the 
earliest Komaii service-book, the liConine Sacra- 
mentary (cd. Fcltoe, pn. lOG 108). In tho prayers 
contained herein are found clear references to the 
invocation and cult {mneratio) of angels. 

In the Second (Council of Nic.ca (A.D. 787), which 
dealt with the iconoulaslie controversy, tlie (lues- 
tion of tho nature of the angels was disiuissed. At 
this Council a book, written by Jolin, bishop of 
Thessalonica, was rcail, in which tho opinion was 
advanced that aiigt^ls wero not altogether incor- 
poreal and invisible, but endowed with a thin and 
ethereal or fiery body. In suj>port of this view 
John quotes Basil, Athanasiii.M, and other Greek 
Eathers. He ex]>resscs the same view with regard 
to demons, and states that Christians both depict 
and venerate angels. Those views appear to have 
met, on tho whole, with tho ap})roval of tho 
Council, which sanctioned the custom of depicting 
angels and venerating their images (Cone. Nic. ii. 
act. V.). By tlio action of this (Xiiincil it would 
appear that tho cultus of the angels, which had 
originated before the beginning of tlie period under 
consideration as a private devotion, ami had met 
with considerable opposition from various ecclesi- 
astical writers, formally received tho sanction of 
the Church, and may henceforward bo regarded as 
[lart of the dov.trina publira. 

2. Orders of spirits.—We must now turn to the 
consideration of the angelic hierarchy. We have 
seen, in the earlier period, that occasional refer- 
ences were made to tnis subject by some Fathers, 
but that a writer so late as Augustine had not only 
declared his ignorance of the subject, hut had 
apparently discouraged speculation thereon. — (a) 
liie first writer who definitely elaborated the sub- 
ject was pseudo- Dionysius {c, A.D. 500), ami his 
detailed classification and description of the spiritual 
hierarchy may probably be regarded os the oasis of 
all subsequent speculation both in the East and in 
tho West. Tho outline of his scheme is as follows. 
He divides tho celestial hierarchy into three orders 
[TdyfiaTa)t and further subdivides each of these into 
three. Thus the first order comprises: (1) 0p6voi, 
(‘2) (3) a€pa(j>Lfi ; the sccoml : (4) KvpibrrjreSf 

(5) t^ovalai, (6) Svvdficis ; and tho third: (7) dpxul, 
(H) dpxdyytXoi, (9) dyyeXoi. It is iinpossihlo here to 
enter into any detailed descriiition of the theory 
of the Areopagite concerning the functions of the 
angelic hierarchy. It may suffice to state that it 
is a hierarchy of illumination, the highest rank 
being nearest to God, the lowest nearest to man. 
Cf. esp. de Cosiest. Jlicr. 10, § 2 : ‘Now all angels 
are interpreters of those al>ovc them . . . tho most 
reverend, indeed, of (jlod who moves them, and the 
rest in due degree of those who are moved by God.’ 
It would apiiear that the members of each triad are 
oil an equality with each other, being distributed 
into a first, middle, and last power. In this iiiaiiner 
Is 0* is interpreted, where it is stated tliat the 
seraphim cry one to another, ‘ indicating distinctly, 
as 1 think, by this, that the first impart their know- 
ledge of divine things to tlie secomE (i6.). 

(6) In the West the classification of tho Arco- 
pagite is closely followcil by Crrgori/ the Greats 
who affirms the existence of nine orders of angels, 
viz. Angeli, Archangeli, Virtutes, Botestates, 
PrincipatuH, DoiiiiiiatioiieB, Throni, Cherubim, 
Seraphim {in Evang. lib. ii. hom. xxxiv.). In tho 
same work a number of other passages occur deal- 
ing with the ministry of angels, the explanation ot 
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the names and the of tliu diHerent orders of 

angels, und the manner in which we may profit by 
the imital ion of tlio angels, together with certain 
other points of lesser interest, lleferoncca to evil 
spirits will he found in the same author (cf. Moral. 
iii. patitiitn). 

(a) Fin/illy, Jo/ni of Damascus, who in his writ- 
ings 80 fre(|uently shows traces of the teaching of 
the Areopagite, follows the latter in his classifica- 
tion of Ihe eeh'stial hierarchy {de Fid. Orth. u. 3). 
In the same ])assage he gives a desitription of 
tln^ angels, in whicli he delines a numljcr of jioints 
whi<-h, as we have seen, had been inattins of con- 
troversy, both bebjre and during the period under 
discussion. 'I'he definition is as follows : 

‘ An angel, then, is nn intellectual subsUuice, always mobile, 
emlowed wil.b free will, incorporeal, serving Gotl, having re- 
ceived, ac-cording to grac.e, inuuortality in its nature, the f«iriii 
and character of whose substance Oo<1 alone, who oreatiMl it, 
known.’ 

Tt may bo said that at the close of this pcriotl 
something like a general agreement had been 
reached about the nature and functions of spirits, 
good and evil, and it remains only to discuss some 
further elaborations wliieh we encounter in the 
medueval ])eriod. 

111 . FnOM A.J). SOO TO THK llRPORMATION. - 
During the niediicval jicriod, speculations concern- 
ing the nature of good ami evil sjnrits arc coii- 
sUintly to bo found in the writings of the schoolmen. 
Those, for the nutst part, consisted in the applica- 
tion of medijcval dialectic to the statements of 
Scripture, the opinions of Augustine, and the 
Kchematization ol the Areopagite, whose works 
had hee.n translated by John Seotus Erigcna, and 
obtained great popularity throughout the West 
(Bardonliewer, Patrohujif, Eng. tr. 1U08, p. 538). 
Jt is impossible here to enter into details about the 
nature of these speculations, and it seems most 
convenient to illustrate their general trend from 
the writings of certain rejnesentative theologians. 
In spite of the iliversity of opinion, it sliould ho 
observed tiiat the first canon of the Fourth Latcraii 
Couiicil (A.D. 1215) made certain clear and definite 
btatements with regard to sjiiritual beings, ami 
their relation to God, without apparently, how- 
ever, terminating the disputes of later theologians 
on this matter. It is slated that 

'God is the CreaUw of all things, visible and invi.sibic, spiritual 
and cnri>orc.'iI, who of II is own oiiiniiiotcnt power siinul ah 
iniiin temjioris atrauKjue de nihUo r.orutkiil creatiiram, y'jn'ritu- 
alem H (iorpn tali' m, aivjrlieam videlicet H mundanam, ac drindc 
humanain (jiiitsi coniinuurm ex spititu ct corj>ore constilutam. 
The devil and other demons were cn-attal, indeed, good by God, 
and becaino ba<l of 1 heir own acoonl (per se). Man Binned by 
suggestion of the devil.' 

As M'e have said, this decree appears to liave 
failed to jjioduc.c luninimity of «jjiiiiiou among the 
school men, and tlie subject remained, as Ifarnack 
remarks, ‘the fencing and wrestling ground of the 
theologians, vvho Innl here more freedom than (?l.so- 
where’ (Hist, of Dotjma, Eng. tr., vi. 186). But 
on many points we diseerii a general agreement. 
Thus, witli regard to guardian angels, all hchl that 
each man from his birth possessed a guardian spirit, 
and that this ap[)liod also to sinners, while some 
assiirted this even of Antichrist himself. Evil 
spirits, on the other hand, tempt and incite men 
to sin, though it should he observed that even the 
power of the devil was held to he subject to the 
limitation that he cannot afleet the free will <ir 
spiritual knowledge of man, but can approach him 
only through his lower nature (so Albertus Magnirs, 
Sfiutmcp Thcol. ])t. ii. tract. 6 ; see also Honaventiira, 
in 2, (list. 11, (puest. 1, ami Alh. Mag. 

ib. tract. \)). But the ([uestion of tlie substance, 
t*ssonc«», emlowments of grace, peecahility, modes of 
cognition, and individuation of the angels, as well as 
certain oilier problems, .still rcmaineil in dispute. 

(a) J*cfi'r lAnnbard (t 1104), the first systematic 


theologian of the West, devotes ten sections of the 
second book of the Senlentice (dial. ) to the 
subject of good and evil spirits. In his teaching 
he follows the Areopapto, and deals, among other 
things, with the questions of the nature, creation, 
free w'ill, fall, and peccability of angels, and the 
relation of demons to magical arts ; ho also discuses 
the question whether Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel 
are the names of orders or of individual spirits, 
and whether each man has a good and bad angel 
assigned to him ; and concludes with a discussion a.s 
to the possibility of progro.s8 of the angels in virtue. 

(h) In the numerous references to good and evil 
spirits containetl in the writings of Bernard, two 
passages are especially worthy of notice. The 
first is contained in the die Considcratione (v. 4), 
wliere the angels are described as 
‘cIvcM llLrusulcm matris nontrae] . . . distinct-os in personas, 
diMiiOHitoa ill diKnitates, al) initio stanto-s in qrdine huo, por- 
fccloa in ^oncrc sue, corpore aetliorioSj imniorUlij-ato perpetuos, 
iinpaHsibilcs, non itreatoa «oJ foetos, id est gratia non natura, 
inciite puroB, affectn bunignos rcligionc pioH, caMtiiuonia integroH 
unaiiiinitate indiviiluos, pace securos, a Deo conditos, divitiis 
laiidibiis ct oliscquiis declitoB, haec omnia Icgendo comperimus, 
fldo tcuicinuH.' 

In the long passage which follows we find a dis- 
quisition on the angelic hierarchy, w’hich closely 
follows that of the Areopagite. In tlie second 
passage (serm. v. hi Cant. § 7), Bernard enumer- 
ates some jioints which ho feels unable to resolve : 

‘ The Fathers appear to have held various opinions on such 
luatters, nor is it elear to me on what grountl 1 sliould teach 
either opinion, ami I admit my ignorance; neither do I con- 
sider a knowledge of tiiosu things to conduce to your progress.* 

The points in dispute refer to the nature of the 
bodies of the angels : it is asked whether their 
bodies are part of themselves, as is the case wil-h 
men, or assunuKl for purposes of revelation. On 
guardian angels, see in rs. ‘qui habitat,’ serin, 
xii. 2; serm. vii. in Cant. §4 ; on the devil and 
evil angels, see in Fs, ‘qui habitat,’ serin, xiii. ; dc 
Gratia ct Lihero Arhltrio, cap. vi. § 18. 

{(') Anselm, wlio may justly be regarded as the 
pioneer of speculative theology in the Middle 
Ages, is probably the first Western writer to 
apply with any fullness the processes of the 
Aristotelian dialectic to the traditional teaching 
of the Ghurch about good and evil spirits. These 
play a somewhat irniMirt-ant part in his rmnarkable 
system, especially in the elaborate arguments of 
the Cur Dens Ifomo, where it is suggested that 
man was created for the purpose of comideting the 
numlier of the angels, which had lieen liiminished 
by the fall of the devil and his comjianions. This 
opinion Aii.selni rejects, saying that the human 
race is made for itself and not merely to replace 
individuals of anotlun* nature {Cur Deus Homo, i. 
18). In the long discussion which follows con- 
cerning the number of the angels, and whether the 
number of the elect will exactly correspond with 
the nninlier of those that fell, Anselm admits a 
diversity of opinion, and concludes that it is per- 
missible to hold any view that is not disproved by 
Scripture. Cf. also dc Cnsu Diaboli, cap. -4, where 
the cause and manner of the Fall arc discussed. 
On the angels, cf. de Fide Trin. 3. 

(c?) In order to present a clearer view of the 
Scholastic doctrine of good and evil spirits, it will 
be best to give hero a brief sunimary of the teach- 
ing of Thomas Aquinas on this subject, where we 
probably find it in its most developed forin. This 
IS contained in the ‘Troctatus de Angelis’ which 
is comjirised in Qiuestiones 1. to Ixiv. of Pars prima 
of the Sum nut : — 

Angels arc altogether incor|>oroal, not composed 
of matl-er and form ; exceed corporeal beings in 
numlier just as they exceed them in perfection ; 
differ in species since they difler in rank ; and are 
incorruptible because they are immaterial. Angels 
can assume an aerial body but do not exercise 
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tlio fiiiKitions of liffl. Thus they do not oat pro- 
prie, tts Christ <iid after Ilis resiiiTcction. Aii;;cls 
CJin be localized, but cannot l>e in more than one 
place at the same time. The substance of anj^els 
18 not pure thought, bettause, in a create«l bein;^, 
acitivity and substance are never identical. Simi- 
larly tiio esse of angels is not pure thought. ^I’liey 
have no sensory cognition. Their cognition is 
objective- -not, however, through determinations 
in the object, but through innate categories. 'Phe 
cognition of the higher angels is cflected by sim- 
pler and fewer ca(.<!gories than is that of the lower. 
Angels by their natural powers have knowle<ige of 
(iotl far greater than men can have, but imperfect 
in itself. They have a limited knowledge of future 
events. The angels are possessed of will, which 
tlilVers from the intellect in that, while they have 
knowledge of good and evil, their will is only in the 
diniction of the good. Their will is free, and they 
an; devoid of passion. The angels are not co-eternal 
w ith ({(hI, but were created by Him ex nihilo at a 
l>oiiiL ill time (tliis is st rictly de fide ) ; their creation 
was not prior to that of tho material world (the 
contrary opinion is hero j)ermitted). Tho angels 
wore creat(Ml in a state of natural, not super- 
natural, l)cn.tilude. Although they could love 
(»od as their Creator, tliey wore incapable of. tho 
bentilic vision except by Divine gratre. They 
are capable of acquiring merit, whereby perfect 
beatitude is attained ; subsequently to its attain- 
ment tliey are incapaldc of sin. Their beatitude 
being ))er footed, they are incapable of progress. 

Concerning evil spirits, Aquinas’ teaching is 
brielly as follows. Their siii is only pride and 
envy. The devil desired to be as God. No demons 
are naturally ovil, but all fell by the exercise of 
tlieir free will. The fall of the devil was not simul- 
taneous with his creation, otherwise God would he 
the cause of ovil. Hence tliere was some kind of 
interval hetw'ccn the creation and the fall of the 
demons. 'I'he devil was originally the greatest of 
all the angels ; his sin was tho cau.se of that of the 
other fallen angels, by ineitement but not by com- 
pulsion. The number of the fallen angels is smaller 
than tliali of those W'ho have persevered. The 
minds of demons are obscured by tho deprivation 
of the knowledge of ultimate truth ; they posses.s, 
however, natural knowhMlge. Just as the good 
angels, after their heatilication, are dete.rmined 
in their ^oo<lness, so the will of the evil angels 
is fixed in the direction of evil. Tho demons 
sufl’or pain, wliich, however, is not of a sensory 
character. They have a double aboile— hell, w here 
they torture the damned, and the air, where they 
incite men to evil. 

(e) The foregoing will give some blea of the 
teaching of the scholastics on tlie nature of spirits 
in its developed form. Many other questions wore 
raised which it is impossible to discuss here ; but 
one further instance may bo given, viz. the specu- 
lation as to the manner in which angels hold com- 
munication with each oilier. This matter is treated 
by A Ihertus Magnus and A lexandcr of Hales, This 
communication is eflected immediately, and the 
speech of the angels is described by Alhertus 
Magnus as ‘innuitio,’ by Alexander of Ilale^ ns 
‘nutiis’ ((^f. Alb. Magn. Sum. Theol. 2, tr. 9, 
qiuest. Jo, m. 2 ; Alex, Hal. Summa^ pt. ii. qumst. 
27, in. 6). 

(/) Kiiially, wo may rpiote one 14th century 
authority, namely, Tauter (I IJGl), who, though, 
like his <;oiitempoi*arios, lie follows the Dionysian 
clnssilication of spirits, yet expresses himself wifh 
much reserve about the nature and iharacter of 
angels. The foll»)wing passage is contained in his 
Herinon on Michaelmas Day : 

‘ With what words we may and oiiijht to s\>eak of those pure 
■pirito I do not know, for they have neither handa nor feet, 


neither shape nor form nor mattf'r; and wiiar. slmll \\r. say of 
a being' which has none of llu-sn things, and \vhi<'li i.umoi hu 
apprehended by our Mouses? What they are is iinknouji lo us, 
nor should this surprise us, for we do not know ourm lvcs, \i/.. 
our spirit, by which we are niadu men, and from whi(;h we 
receive all tho >foo«l wo possess. How’ then (^oiild w’o know 
this exceetlin;.; ^reat spirit, whose dlH-uity far surpasses :ill I he 
diKtiily which Uie world enn possess? Therefora v/v* »ponk of 
the v'orks U'htch they pvrj'onn towards vs, but nut of their 
nature.’ 

With regard to the development of tho ciiltus 
of the angclM during this period, the following 
olmcrvations may hullice. Dedication of cliiirehes 
to angels and esjMa ially to St. Michaid l)e<;amu far 
more common, both in the Ka.st and in the West. 
With regard to festivals of angels we lind special 
offices in the medijcval breviaries by wliich the 
unofficial cultiis of tlio angids ohla'incd formal 
recognition. 'I'he names of iiidivi<liial angels are 
encountered in many litanies, and, linallv, the 
eultus of tho guardian angels received ullicial sum*- 
lion when a feast in their honour was instituted 
(October 2nd) after tho Reformation. No ilouht 
the introduction int<J tho formal liturgy of the 
Church lingered behind the practice of po|Hilar 
devotion, in this as in other matters. 

In conclusion, we may remark that, at the Refer- 
mation, I’rotcstant theologians retained their belief 
in good and evil Hpirits ; even maintaining tliat Has 
former intercede for mankind, but forbidding any 
invocation. This belief, based on Scripture, iindm - 
w'ent considerable modilicaiion in the IStli cent., 
which witnessed many and various attorn ids at 
rationalization in dillercnt direclituis. The negiii- 
ning of tho 19th cent, was marked by a revival 
among rroicstanta of the belief in angels exnvessi'd 
‘ill a philosophic and idealizing seaise’ (ilageii- 
bach, of Dovtrincs, iii. 193, J34f.). It may 

be said that among modern writers of this school 
the whole subject has ceased to excite any 
interest either speculative or practical. In the 
Roman Church w'o cannot deliict any change in 
belief or practice concerning tluj existence of gooil 
ami evil spirits, though we may point to certain 
indications of a tendency to discount the subtlel ies 
of niedbeval sneculation on tho subject (IJeher- 
niann, Tnstit. Theol. lib. iii. cap. 2, art. 1, in vol. 
iii. p. 280). In tho Anglican (’hurch the belief in 
angels lias the fullest liturgical recognition, though 
the subject is hardly dealt with in her formu- 
laries. The invocation of angels was dcfeiub d 
by some of the Caroline divines : the practice of 
ileilicating churches to angels has remained un- 
broken. In the Hook of Common Rrayer the 
29th of Sept/., still known in the Roman <‘ah‘iMlar 
as tho ‘ Dediealio Saneti Michaelis Arehangeli,’ has 
become the feast of St. Miehael and All Angels. 

'rho comparative lack of intt!rest felt in the 
whole question of the existence and nature of 
good and ovil spirits may ]»e (\\plaim‘(l by refer- 
ence to tho fact tliat, while belief in the exist- 
ence of such .sjurits is gen(‘rally acce[»te<l by 
Catholic theologians, tliere is still to be found 
a strong reaction from the excessive speculation 
of scholasticism. 

LiTKRATiikK.— G. Bareille, ‘ An^'LloIugica d’ajirvH h-s I’fcroa,’ 
in Diet. <lc tMol. cathot., ParlH, lUlKl; J. Baudot. The Jiotnan 
Breviary, Ixiudon, 1909; S. BSumer, Hist, da hrfviaire, ed. 
Biron, Paris, 1905 ; L. Duchesne, Christian Warship, Enj<. tr.», 
Ijomion, 1910; C. L. Feltoe, Sacrarnenlarium Leonianvvi, 
Cambridge, 1896; K. R. Hagcnbach, Hist, of Christian iJnc- 
trines, Kng. tr., Edinburgh, 1880 ; A. Hamack, Hist, of Do[iv\a, 
Eng. tr^ Edinburgh, 7 vola., issn 9 ; J. P. Kirsch, The Doctrine 
of the Comui-vnion of Saints in the Ancient Church, Eng. tr., 
Winburgh, 1910; H. Leclercq, in DACL, vol I. s.r. ‘ Anges,^ 
alnu Manvel H'archfol. chr^t., Paris, 1007 rrs])CH:jaIly vahialdo 
for angels in art]; L. Lieberinaiin, Inslit. Theol., Ijouvuin, 
1836: W. B. Marriott, in IX'A, vol. i. n.r. ‘Angels and Arch- 
angels’ ; D. Rock, The Church of our Fathers, e<i. llarL-Frerc, 
Ijondon, 1906 : J. Schw.anfi, Doijtnenfieseh., Freiburg Im Br. 
1862 82; J. Tixcroiit, IHst, des dotprirs, I’ariH, IIHJ? ; H. Den- 
zinger, Fnehiridiun Si/mbolorvm^^\ Freiburg iin Br. IIMIS; 
Thesaurus Fair urn, iilWm, IWM. H. li. I* ASS. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Coptic), —The 
Iielicfs of the Coptic ChriHtians on the subject of 
(lemons and sj)ii‘its were derived from those of 
their pagan predecessors in llieGrajco-Koinan period 
(see ‘ Egyptian ’ art. below), and show interest- 
ing traces of Gnostic inlluenco. In spells to ward 
oil the attacks of devils the designations of the 
icons are given, and the mysterious magical names 
of the spirits are recited, confused in true Gnostic 
fashion with the Hebrew appellations of the Deity. 
lh;re is a typical invocation : 

*Paniokrator laO SabaOth MAnoous Soneous Arkdeous (?) 
Adonai laA EIAi, who is in the Seventh Heaven and Judgeth the 
evil and the good : I conjure thee to-day, Uiou that providcst 
for me the twenty thousand demons which stand at the river 
Euphrates, beHeec.ldng the Father twelve times, hour by hour, 
that Ho give rest unto all the dead.' 

Here we have the Gnostic spirit Ia6 confused 
(naturally eiiouj^h) with the Deity (Jahweh), but 
ho is not the Deity who is appealed to later on as 
‘the Tather.’ liowovcr, laO Sababth in Coptic 
spells is hardly to he distinguished from the Deity. 
Good spirits are invoked as 

‘ ye who arc upon the northern and eastern sides of Antioch, 
l^ltere is a myrtle-tree, whose name is the Achelousi.-m (sic) lake 
which floweth from beneath Ihe throne of laA SabaOth.* 

Tliis is a very curious confu.sion of cla-ssical Ifados- 
allusions with the Gnostic-Christiaii throne of laO- 
Jaliwoh. For the rest, it is the usual gil>l)erish 
of the medicine-man. Tlie names of tlio Deity 
and those of the angels are often confused : 
Emmanuuel appears as the name of an angel, 
with Tremouel and Abraxiel ; the last h<as a very 
Gnostic sound. 

Chief among the good spirits were, of course, 
the archangels'— sometimes four, sometimes seven : 
‘ those who are within the veil ’ {KaTaviraafjLot.), 
Each man had a guardian angel, who S})ecially 
protccte<l liini against evil. With the angels are 
invoked also tho cherubim and scrapliiin, and the 
four-and- twenty elders, and even the four beasts 
that iipIioM the throne of the Father. These were 
all conceived as objective spiritual beings, to be 
invoked in prayer against evil. The names or 
descriptions of the spirits had to bo known, or 
they (5ould not be invoked : some appear named 
after tho letters of the alphabet, others are merely 
‘ those who come ini with the great stars that 
liglit tho eartli.’ This is a very old Egyptian 
touch, and reminds us of the ancient dead who 
were thought to walk among the stars, the 
akhemu-sek. 

Among tho evil spirits we lind, of course, Satan, 
whose name in one case is ZOl — an interesting 
survival of the name of the old Egyptian Typhonic 

od Set. Fate (MoTpa) seems to occ:ur as an evil 

oinon. Disease was thought to bo larjjely due to 
the attacks of devils, and especially so in the case 
of epilepsy. It has been conjectured, with prob- 
ability, by Crum {Catalagm of the Coptic MSS 
in the British Mnseuntt ilK)5, p. 253, n. 9) that 
the name iirCK-qyl/la. has been corrupted into the 
name of a female demon, Abersclia, Herselia, or 
Berzelia, who appears in an Etbiopic transcription 
as Werzelyft. Berselia was apparently regarded 
as a flying vampire, and classea in Coptic vocabu- 
laries as a kind of bird. A demon of the mid- 
day beat upj)ear8 in the Etbiopic versions of the 
‘Frayer of S. Sisinnius,’ with the ‘ Werzelyft ’ 
mentioned above (references in Crum, loc. cit.). 

Magical charms {<pv\aKTif)pia) against the attack 
of demons were conimoii enough. They were 
usually written on slips of parchment and enclosed 
in a little leather box, generally tied to the arm or, 
no doubt, hung about the body just as the modern 
ci\ann of the Egyptian fellah is worn. The 
contents arc usually vague invocations, as has 
been seen. One of the linest is the MS Or. 6987 
of tho British Museum (published by Crum, 


op. cit, 1008), from which excerpts have been 
given above. Cf. art. CuARMS and Amulets 
(A byssinian). 

The usual Coptic word for a demon or spirit, 
good or evil, is ij, which is the Old Egyp. for a 
good spirit. Tho term hik^ for an evil spirit, 
which IS the same as Old Egyp. Jukau, ‘magic* 
or ‘ enchantment,* occurs occasionally. The appel- 
lation ref Saar, ‘ sunderer,* * divider,* is a tr. of the 
Gr. 6id^o\os, which is itself often used in Coptic. 
For ‘ angel ’ tho Gr. dy^eXoj is used. 

Litbraturs.— I n addition to that olted In the text, see list of 
authorities appended to art. Oiiarmb amo Amulkts (Abyssinian). 

H. R. Hall. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Egyptian).—!. 
Scope of the article. — The delimitation of an 
investigation on the subiect of demons and spirits 
presents no little difficulty in religions which are 
of BO distinctly animistic a character as those of 
Egypt. In the first place, we cannot divide the 
subject and study angelology and demonology 
separately, because spirits are never good or bad 
by constitution or in their origin ; this aspect is of 
relatively secondary formation or date (see Dualism 
[Egyp.]). In the second place, the various kinds 
of (lemonB or spirits of the dead, although in very 
many cases their characteristics, powers, attri- 
butes, and dwelling-places are identical with those 
of the other spirits, really belong to a different 
category from the latter (see below, § 9 ; and cf. 
art. State of the Dead [Egyp.]). Lastly, with 
such a vast array of ;demons, properly so-called, as 
we have in Egypt, a short account like the present 
can give only the general characteristics, while, as 
to particular personifications, it can mention only 
the principal ones whose active and definite rOfe 
is witnessed to by texts or representations. In a 
world in which all beings and objects possess a 
‘ demon * or ‘ demons,* we must confine our atten- 
tion to those which are of special importance in 
the life of the gods or of men. 

2 . Pre-historic demons and spirits.— Our infor- 
mation on the earliest period is preserved in tho 
earliest texts (numerous chapters of the Book 
of tho Dead), some of them going back even to 
pre-liistoric times (as the funerary chapters of 
the proto-Theban coffins, certain parts of the 
celebrated ritual of ‘the opening oi the mouth,* 
and especially the Pyramid Texts). The chief 
demons and spirits in these are called sometimes 
biUf sometimes khuu (see below). The meaning 
of the special terms by which they are designated 
is very difficult to state accurately. Of the sig- 
nificance of such torins as afau, utennu, and ashmu, 
we must admit that as yet wo have no precise 
knowledge. Tho passing allusions in a very few 
texts seem to indicate that they were conceived 
under the form of ‘devouring ^irits,’ troops of 
monkeys, lizards, and hawks. Tliese are, in any 
case, survivals of the most ancient periods. The 
same is true of the jackal-demons (Pyramid 
of Pepy II., line 849). The higher anil lower 
‘ Beings of Sit ’ lead us to suppose a classification 
of spirits into heavenly and earthly. The rokhitu 
are, according to the texts, both spirits full of 
wisdom and personifications of the powers opiiosed 
to (and vanquished by) Egypt or the gods of Egypt. 
There is much discussion as to the best translation 
of this word. The present writer thinks that the 
French word malint ‘mischievous,* might be 
taken as an exact equivalent of the Egyptian 
term with its double meaning. The urshu play 
a somewhat more definite part of ‘ watchers.* 
They are hands of demons who watch, lie in wait 
for, keep their eyes upon. This function has 
followed naturally from the ordinary evolution 
of meaning : from haying simply designated an 
individual characteristic, neither good nor bad, 
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it has hecomo a protective function of a specially 
determined group of men or a locality, lieaveuly 
or earthly. The hunrmmit are often mentioned ; 
they even figure in a number of representations 
that have not yet been noticed — if, as the present 
writer suggests, it is indeed figures of these spirits 
that are carved on several parts of the sacred 
furniture (tabernacles, shrines of the sacred barque, 
supports for vases or utensils of worship), repre- 
sented in a number of temple bas-reliefs aiul in 
frescoes of Theban tombs. They have hardly 
ever been studied, except by Budge {Gods of the 
Egyptians i i. 169), who quotes, without approving, 
the view that they are the great flock of souls of 
future generations. This view docs not seem 
sufficiently borne out by the texts. The hun- 
mainit of the primitive cults seem rather to have 
been swarms of spirits of a beneficent character, 
in the sense that they watched over the safety of 
the sun, at the time when the religious w'orld 
consisted of innumerable bodies of spirits and 
an impersonal sky-god with no precise attributes, 
pid when the various heavenly bodies (even the 
most important ones, like the sun) were entrusted 
to the care of spirits, who directed their move- 
ments, defended them, repulsed their enemies, 
etc. In the historicuil perio<l, the power and in- 
dividuality of the gods proner were detached from 
the mass of spirits, and left a more and more 
vague rdle to all the demons of this category. 
The hunnmmit are also often confused, in the 
Theban texts, with the sun’s <;nergy, and are, it 
would appear, its efllucnces or rays. Some also 
become angel-choirs, traditional accessaries, and 
practicallv a simple motif of ornamental symbol- 
ism attached to certain objects of ritual and wor- 
ship. They may be compared, fro7n this point of 
view, with various angels and spirits of Oriental 
angolology, such (us, e.g., the cherubim (q.v.). 

An important class of demons is made up of the 
‘spirits’ {biu) (1) of Pu and IJapu, (-) of the Eiust 
and the West, (3) of Khiniunu, (4) of Nekhen, and 
(5) of Heliopolis. The jiolythcism of the historic 
period reduced these sfiirits also to the r61o of 
simple attendants, who hailed the sun when it 
ro.se (or the king on his coronation, etc.), carried 
the litters of the Divine bdri, and perforined other 
humble or vague functions (see below). Theology 
has made several attempts to assimilate them to 
secondary gods of the pantheon with proper names 
{e.g. Book of the Dead, ‘ Chapters on Knowing the 
biu of . . .’). These explanations at least enable 
us to reconstruct several of the phases of their 
original function, of which the geographical .sym- 
metries (earthly or heavenly) are a survival. 
These demons wore once the guardian genii of 
the geometrical divisions (two or four) of the 
universe; they supported the mass of the firma- 
ment at its extremities, and welcomed or de- 
stroyed the souls of the dead as they arrived at 
the Dorders of the earth. Tlioir stellar rOlc also 
seems to have been considerable ; they inhabit 
certain constellations, or the sanctuaries on earth 
that are the magical counterparts of those regions 
of the heavenly sphere. Sometimes they inhabit 
a special region of the firmament {e.g. the biu who 
inhabit, in the territory of Heliopolis, the ‘ Abotle 
of the Combatant,* the magical representation of 
this celestial abode) ; sometimes they escort certain 
heavenly bodies (stars or planets), whose guardians 
they are, across the vault of In^aven. Polytheism 
makes these bodies divine [lersons, and reduces 
them to the position of devotees of the sun. 
Pinally, theology confuses them more ami more 
with the various ‘souls’ of the gods, employing 
the evolution in meaning of the word bin itself. 
A great number of these spirits are classed 
together under the vague title of ‘followers of 


Tfor,’ whence the priesthood deduced more and 
more lofty funerary meanings in relation to the lot 
of the dead. 

The historic period, however, preserves a fugitive 
rfilo for them on certain occasions of immemorial 
tradition, just as the material part of the cult 
continues to reproduce their images. The ‘ spirits ’ 
of the North and South become a sort of heraldic 
representation of the forces of the world considered 
^ composed of two halves, or they are transformed 
into genii guarding the frontiers of Egypt, the 
sum of the whole earth. They play a part al.so in 
several incidents in the coronation of the king. 
Other spirits, as the ‘demons* of one of tlie 
Anubis, regarded as a constellation of the North- 
ern world (cf. Brugsch, Jiel. und Myth., Leipzig, 
1884-1888, p. 671), perhaps the Great Bear (cf. the 
jackal-demons mentioned above), or as the genii 
of other parts of the astral world, rcanpear as 
figures in the mysterious ceremonies f»f the royal 
coronation or the jubilee (see Navillc, Festival 
Hall, London, 1892, pi. ix.-xi., for specimens of 
these figures, whose mystical value has been very 
much exaggerated by modern writers). As a 
general rule, however, their lAle is a purely tradi- 
tional one, and their exact nature docs not seem 
to have been early understood. 

Besides the innumerable n^prosentations of hiu and rokhitu 
in statues, statuettes, l>as-ruIi(.‘fH, frescoes, etc., several other 
spirits have left material traces of their former role in parts of 
sacred furniture, on which they are seen as traditional figures, 
sytnlH)lic or even purely ornaiuoutal. The most characteristic 
are certain animal fl^uros on soured vessels and on some of the 
statuettes traditionally placed on board the sacred barques 
used in processions to convey the K^yptian K<^ds, in repre- 
sentations of their journeys in the utiter world. Thus the 
' griffin,’ which is found on the bow of all tiie barques of solar 
gods, seems to have been one of these spirits l)efore it bocaino 
confused with the ’warlike soul’ of the god; and the same 
may be said of the birds that are placed in rows on the bow of 
the boat of R& (cf. the boats of el-Bersheh), or tho.se on tlio 
strange boat of Mokharis (a good examjde in the temple of 
Deir el-Mediueh). The interpretations of these llgures us the 
‘ followers ‘ or os the ’souls’ of the god are of later date, and 
represent two attempts to adapt them to developed beliefs. 
They seem really to be a survival of the time when these 
groups of 'demons’ hud un active share in the general direc- 
tion of elementary forces. The predominance of ’functional 
epithets ’ serving us collective names for the majority of these 
demons is perluaps one of the most signifleant facts in this 
connexion. 

The whole question of tlieso groups of spirits calls for an 
exhaustive study, wliich would yield the most ancient form 
of Egyptian religious thought tliat could be uttaiiuxl, and 
would also explain the development of forms of this kind 
(similar to those of certain religions of modern savage Africa) 
into polytheisms proper. 8uch a study should be joine<l 
logically with an aocoiint of primitive Egyptian religion, com- 
prising both the animistic mainfcstationa of all kinds of 
’ spiriu ’ and Uie existence of a sky-god similar to the god 
postulated in so many parts of the continent of Africa. This 
vague, primordial gotl— who, however, has no demiurgical 
functions whatsoever — is found in Egypt in two parallel forms, 
proceeding from two great local systems of mythology : (l) U»a 
sky -god Ilor, and (2) the Bky-go<ldeHH Nuit (sulxlivided oven 
earlier Into the day-sky, Nuit, and the night-sky, Naut). A 
foundation might be found in the data supplied for one part in 
the very remarkable work of Budge in his Gods of the. KgyptiuM 
(see Lit.). 

3 . Historic period : number, aspects, forms.— 
The Egyptian terrcHtrial and ultra -terreytrial 
worlds are naturally peojilud with an infinite niiin- 
l)er of demons and .spirits. But, if >ve look closely, 
wc find that this body of spirits is not so great as 
that of many other religions. It shows neither the 
abundance of the Chalmeo-Assyrian religions or of 
Myeencean demonology (see Botticr, liCU, 1907, 
p. 269), nor even the crowd of dovibs and 
of Vedic religion. ’I’lie nnml>erof 4,601,2(Xi demons, 
given inch. Ixiv. of the Book of the Dead, is a diraf 
\ty6yavov which does not correspond with any teach- 
ing or fact of any importance. As a matter of 
fact, amdeiit Egvpt has not, to our j^rcsent know^ 
ledge, left any of those terrible lists of demons and 
spirits which we find in so many other countries. 

Those legions of beings, generally invisible, but 
always provided with material bodies, are per- 
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ceptiblo to men at certain times, or to those who 
can fortify themselves with the necessary charms 
and formuhe. Their size dues not seem ever to 
have lieeii a (jiiesthm of interest to the Kgyptians. 
No text mentions giants, though one passage in 
the Jiook of the Dead speaks of demons ‘ twelve 
feet l»igh’ (eli. xliv.), this modest figure lieing 
evi<!enfJy Mio suijn/nim. None of the numerous 
paintings of ilenions of the under world makes 
them any larger than tlie men or beasts of the 
terrestrial world, exeept in the ease of a certain 
nuin}>or of stirjientH (where, however, as a rule, wc 
are <lealing with allegorical or symlmlical serpents). 
Nor <lo any of the ancient texts make allusion t<i 
extraordinary <]iniension8. The ditlorence between 
Kgyptian and Oriental religions in this respect 
is noteworthy.^ Another (lifl’erenco also is the 
absence in Kgypt generally of the monstrous or 
hideous forms wliioh are very characteristic of the 
majority of demonologies known to us. Most 
of the demons of the ‘hours of heir arc wild 
beasts, reptiles, lizards, human forms with black 
bodies (.s 7 no/es[?J ; these forms are more especially 
tli(; ‘ iniemies of Ka’), or somewhat colourless com- 
binations of animal and human forms. The demons 


function, e.ff. the bands of do^-headed monkoys 
who attend the sun at its rising and setting — 
a theme ^jopnlarized in thousands of papyrus- 
vignettes, in teinj>lo bas-reliefs, and in the mag- 
niUcent olndisk statues of Luxor, the temple of 
Mailt, and the great temple of Ipsambul of the 
Theban period ; the rowers of RiVs barque in the 
9th hour of his voyage round the worlu ; and the 

ackals Miat draw* this barque at the llth hour. 

n the rOleof all these anonymous troops of demons 
we have a (dear survival of the time when they 
played a prominent part in the direction and pro- 
tection of the heavenly Ixxlies, each controllinj.5 a 
definite part of the firmament, and to this point 
also a study of primitive Egyptian religion ought 
to devote special attention. 

The material fact that tl»e»e spirits aiifl others of the eamo 
type were carried to ttie under worlds in the sun’s journey is 
a simple artifun of Theban thcolo^jy, and Maspero {Myth, 
arch^.m. ii. 34ff.)htt8 shown that thetio different under worlds, 
compiled in act ual p;eoKrapliical ortler, are u prodiu’X of local 
mythnl(>(;ic8 wfiich really descril ho world of nifflit and the 
celestial world. 

The groups of very feeble demons and spirits which are 
devoured hy the slritnger ones (Pyramid Texts) are not men- 
tioned in the texts or drawings of the historic pericMl. No doubt 
the whole conception was thought barbarous (see lielow). 


who freqfHJiit the way to the other world in the 
Rook of the Dead are especially serpents, croco- 
diles, and nionkeya. (The gigantic instM^t ahshail 
[cockroach?] is clnefly an artifice of the artist to 
show ui> the traits of this enemy of the dead.) 
There is only (me monster — with a lion’s tail, the 
body of a monki'V CO, and the face of a bearded 
man— -AN Inch has some claim to a terrifying appear- 
ance (Rook of t he Dead, ch. xxiii.). The demons 
of the ‘ seven-headed serpent’ type of the Pyramids 
are a very unimportant exception. Finally, the 
fanla-sfic animals of the desert — winged lions with 
hawks’ Insads, Nvild beasts with sernents’ heads, 
witli Avinged heads jdaced on tlieir iiacks, etc. — 
anj not, as nvc have said, afrit^ or demons. Tt Avas 
actually believed that such beings existed in distant 
parts, as Avell as tlui lion Avith liunian Itcad, (he 
prototyjX! of the Sphinx. Tho snirits, good and 
bad, attached to the celestial Avorid, have Uvsually 
Mie form of birds, 'f’ho rokhitu are represented as 
a kind of hoop(je still existing in Upper Egypt ; 
(,hc ' '4 have haAvks’ or jackals’ lusads — a ndic of 
th(! time when tlmy moved under tho complete 
forms of tlicsc very animals ; other hiu are entirely 
birds; the hnnmaniit aro cither birds or men with 
birds’ beads ; and the evil demons proper, the 
enemies of Ra (seo below) are simply serpents, 
antehnn's, gazelles, crocodiles, or anthropoids. 

4. Classes, localities, and attributes, — In the 
absence of demonologies (!onij)u.scd by the Egyp- 
tians themselves, av(; may form a material estimate 
of tho principal kinds of ‘ spirits ’ and their func- 
tions in historical Egypt from tho following very 
condensed account, adopting the sonicAvhat rough, 
but clear, classification of spirits according to tfie 
region they inliahit — the sky, the eartli, the otfier 
Avorfd. This classification has the further merit of 
being that used in tho earliest epochs }»y tJio in- 
cantation fonnuhe of the magicians, and there is, 
therefore, a jmssibility that it corresponds, to a 
certain extent, with tho divisions imagined by the 
Egyptians themselNajs. 

((() The crkstial world. — Several of tho pre- 
historic groups already mentioned persist, nut 
Avith a much less important position, and more 
and m(»re c<jnfnsed Avitli »<juls or manifestations 
of tlu! gods. A cm tain number of spirits not 
menlioiuMl above ai>pear in the {(‘presentations, 
but, a.ru Jibsorbed in a subordinato or momentary 

A Tho (hunt Monkoy, Oigatiilu Crocodile,^ and Great Ilipiio- 
^HitaiuuHuf the '|’I k1)!iii texts (t;f. MoHuoro, £ltu{les ifjyptiennrif^ 

► !VV* ' n-' h'u-,’ I’ariB, lbS3) are terms dusignatiTig 

at t ula tune ooimtcllaiious, and not stellar Bnlrita, as, indeed, 
18 shown by their si uutions in the abtrononiical ceilings. 


{b) T/ie earth . — As in all the religions, classical 
and unclassical, of tho ancient Avorld, the iiiiivorse 
of Egyptian religion is full of all kinds of demons, 
closely resembling those found in the religions 
mentioned above or among the savages of to*day. 
But in Egypt there is no proper classification of 
spirits Ikdoiiging to an ater, to rocks, woods, marshes, 
etc. Furthermore, their multiple rbles in dreams, 
or in illnesses of man or beast, seem to Ixjlong 
rather to the popular domain than to ofhcial beliefs. 
It Avould ajmear, from a study of the texts of liotli 
kinds, that historic b'gypt had already, to a great 
extent, got rid of that ndivcM whicli is tho charac- 
teristic of polyda’inonisin in primitive Animism, 
and which persists so strikingly in Chahheo-Assyria 
in tho organized cults. Tho distinction betAvoen 
official and popular religion, however, is still a 
delicate question of the appreciation of facts, and 
especially of the periixl. It is, neverthekss, (*er- 
tain that phenomena such as storms, floods, and 
epidemics are attrilmtcd to the gods in historic 
Egypt, and not to the demons, as in ChaIda?o. 
Assyrian belief. On tlio other hand, tho inscrip- 
tions from the temple of Ahydos provo that tlie 
priesthood frankly admitted that demons Avero 
continually prowling about in tho air, ready to 
do harm, and that it was necessary to purify tho 
king’s retinue Avith (‘.harms, as it proceeded to the 
temple. Tho fumigations and incantations that 
took place at funerals bear witness to the same 
jiracticc, while the famous insci i])tion of the Prin- 
cess possessed of Rakhtaii proves tlie official belief 
in demoniacal possession. The literature shows us 
that the demons, as in all other countries, inhabited 
by preference desert places, the borders of marshes, 
ami cemeteries (wliero they become confused witli 
ghosts properly so called) ; and it is a certain fact 
that their power was greatest at night. They wore 
also most poNverful on certain days of ill omen, on 
which the influence of the good gods Avas dimin- 
ished, as is proved by the horoscopic i>apyri of 
Leyden and London. Tho light of the sun put 
them to flight. They were combated, according 
to varying idreu instances, by means of talismans, 
amulets, incantations, etc., and in all these innu- 
merable details Egyptian dillers from other reli- 

f ions in a material way only, and not in (loctrine. 
t is also very difficult to see a specially Egyptian 
characteristic in the almost complete confusion that 
exists, in all these attributes of the earthly demons, 
between demons proper and the ghosts of tho dead ; 
and, as the latter have the same name of khuii in 
a number of cases, it is sometimes almost impossible 
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to wlioilier such and hucIi a cafeo of 

illii 088 , droanis, pussoBsioii, toriiiont, etc., in tho 
work of a duinon or of the dead. Soinctiniea the 
K^yptiiin text iw q\ute clear, c.g, in the forinuhe 
relat ing; to ‘ the iinpriHoning of the shadcii of the 
dead that can do harm ’ (Book of the iJcad, cli. xcii. 
lino 10) ; ainl wo can proceed gradually t<> certain 
claBsilications hy variants. 

When well considered, ICtjyptiati ordinary lUo does not seem 
to have been so much ovei-shadowed and toniieuted by the 
constant fear of demons os in the case of many other relfgions 
of civilized and non-civilized peoples. While the official cult 
admits the hidden presence of numerous demons, we do not 
And it golnj; the length of eonstaiitly trying to dispel them, e.y. 
during the i>erformanco of duties, at the opening of the taber- 
nacle, or, again, at the time of sacrifleing. (Porphyry, however, 
says that the priests beat the air with whips to put the demons to 
flight [de Phuos. ex oracuHn haurietida, ed. Wolff, 1860, p. 148].l 
The Egyptians do not, like the Indians, trace trenches round 
their olfifering. (Notice, however, in the foundation-rites of a 
l/crnple, the purification of the ground by means of a mock chase 
of evil spiritM, performed by the king and figures dressed as 
go<ls.) Nor does uuy Egyptian text ever say that demons arc 
specially dangerous at the time of death, as Is taught, e.u., in 
the Avesta. The dead, it is true, are protected against demons 
during the preparations for the funeral; they are surrounded, 
on their way to the grave, hy every kiml of magical precaution ; 
at the grave itself, talismans and phylacteries of every descrip- 
tion protect the coffin and mummy (note that these precautions 
are meant both to ward oil the demons of this earth as they 
prowl around the grave, and to acc^ompany the dead, by magic, 
on his journey to the other world); mystic eyes are painted on 
the nroto-Theban sarcophagus, and other prcciaiitionsof the same 
kind aru the llnishing touches. Uiit all these precautions do 
not Hinount to so much as we Ihid, in this connexion, in civilized 
religions of the highest organization ; and we may say that the 
dying Egyptian was not tormented hy terrors of the demoniacal 
onler so mu<ffi as most races with systems of organized hcliefs. 
We must not be misled hy the constant presence and iminirtance 
<»f demons In the literature. No one would think of maintaining 
that the thought of Hatan and his demons was a continual weight 
on the ordinary life of a man of our EuroiM>an Middle Ages ; and 
yet the popular talcs, processes of justice, legends, and even 
theology itself, gave th , demons of this time a power, a multi- 
plicity, and a constant aggressiveness which are greatly in cxocss 
of anything that we learn of ancient Egyi^t in this respect. 

(r) The other world (this Uirm includiiij' tlio vari- 
ous c-lttsscs of ro;(ion.s separating Egypt from tlu; 
abodes of the deail, under wliatover form they may 
bo <!onceived, and these ahodo.s tlieinselvcs : para- 
dise, Klysian fields, caverns, ‘passages,’ rosithr, 
etc.). — An account of all tlic tlcmons of the oilier 
world cannot he attempted here. A good idea 
of them may be obtained from the indexes in 
the various editions of Budge’s Jinok of the Dead, 
or from Maspero’.s fjtiaks de mijlhologie et 
(VarchfAdonie cg\jpi%e.nne.^ ii. 1-lSO (for the royal 
tombs), 'rheso demoniacal spirits are as numerous 
as the devils of the under world in all other reli- 
gions. They are the iiihahitants of night. It is 
worthy of remark that none of them has any sym- 
bolical value ; the majority are simple repetitions 
of beings like (be mischievous or terrifying beings 
of the earth. In the group of books of tho Book of 
the Dead typo wo have treo-si>irits, monkcy.s, cro- 
codiles, a consideralde variety of serjients, lion.s, 
etc., and tho vignettes of the Thelian epocli employ 
all the precision tliat could he desired on tiiu sub- 
ject. In tho series of the type ‘Book of Hours,’ 
‘Book of Hell,’ ‘Book of the Gates,’ etc., we have 
a more sombre view of tlie demons, yet still of the 
same speoilic character : the serpents vomit flames ; 
a great nunibor of these demons, in the shape of 
men, of animals, or of mixed form, are armed witli 
weapons of various kinds, hut are not fanhistic. 
Their names are far oftencr functional cpithetj- 
than true proper names, and this fact i.s of import- 
ance for the historian of religions. The onomastic 
list, however, is (piitc short, and sliows the poverty 
of Egyptian thought on this point : ‘the Archer,’ 
*tho I’lkeman,’ ‘the Lancer,’ ‘the GulU’r,’ ‘the 
Ripper,’ ‘the Bounder,’ ete. The female dcniuiis 
have the same names, or are calleil ‘ the Lady of 
'Terror,* ‘the Lady of the Sword-thrusts,’ ‘the 
Bravo,’ ‘the Violent.’ The serpent demons are 
called ‘ Life of tho Earth,’ ‘ lie who lives on gods’ 


( -eater of godsf?]). The guardian sci penis Akaha, 
Jetba, and Tokahiru, and the viper Naga are deitio.s 
hy this time rather than demons (see below). 

Generally speaking (without distinguisliing the 
various classes of under-worhl literature), tlie ori- 
ginal Animism of Egypt is reflected in the iiumlior 
of deinoiiH that are simply the ‘spirits’ of material 
objects : a thread and its different parts (eh. cliii.) ; 
a Ismt, each part of which has its genius (ch. xcviii. ) ; 
posts, doors, parts of a building, boxes, etc. 'I’liis 
process is all the more logical from the fact that 
Egyptian beliefs naturally admitted that every 
object, natural or manufactured, on this earth 
possessed a spirit or a demon — rocks and trees as 
well as houses, pillars, sceptres, clubs, etc. ; and 
iconography sometimes shows llicso spirits with 
their heads appearing out of the objects they in- 
habit. The evolution of belief cmisistcd mainly, 
here as elsewhere, in gradually ‘detacliing’ the 
‘spirits’ from their objects; and tho demons of 
our present discussion were transformed slej> ])y 
step into guardians, aiid.i in the case of some of 
them, into masters, of these ohjecds. The latter 
privileged members have contributed to t he number 
of the gods. 

5. Nature. — By means of a large mini her of 
accurate texts, we can form an estimate of I he 
constitutional character of the demons and sj>irits 
of Egypt, and by the aid of tho am'ieiit texts we 
can get back to Ihe very hegiiiiiing of their forma- 
tion. All our information is in absolute conformity 
with the general animistic, character of the pi iiiu- 
tive religions of the Mile Valley. The univmsality 
of ‘spirits’ in Bgypt is well known, and wo liave 
just seen that there is not a single being or object, 
natural or manufactured, but has its demon or 
demons. Their diflerciit names of hi a and Ichuu 
did not imjily any diflerence of nature originally, 
and the ancient texts show, by variants, that the 
tWH^ terms are frecpiently interchanged. 'They 
merely signify tlie tliircront degrees of carnal 
materiality of these souls or sjiirits - w hich are 
alw.ays material (see Boi.»r [Egyi*.]). The w’ord 
bin seems later to hav(3 tended to belong to dcnmiis 
and spirits of a beiiolicent ciliaracter, whih^ the 
name hhnu w'as given hy preference to inalcticcut 
spirits ; but this iiulclinitc ehissilication has arisen 
purely from later dualistic thought (see Dual; jm 

Now, these texts clearly prove that tho demons 
are absolutely the same in tho essentials of their 
nature and attributes as the most ancient b";r.vi>- 
tian gods. The formula' confuse them const antly. 
Demons and gods have the same ‘ deter mhuitive ’ 
in liierogly[>hic script (t he three signs of the ‘ axe ’ 
[really a mast with two pc'unautsj, or the an haic 
sign of three hawks perched on a .sort of gil»ht*t). 
At lirst, the strongest devoured the weakest im- 
partially ; and later, the <lca<l, assiniilateil hy magii* 
to these strongest ineiiilHUs (cf. ryraiuid of Una.s, 
line 50(511’.), are shown devouring the notiru (gods) 
JUS well as the A7<« a (demons). 

A single characteristic will serve to distinguish 
them, and to intlicafe the process by which the 
gods gi'juiually emerged from the dense crowal 
of denums. "Hie demons, or genii, oi* spirits, are 
anonymous gnmps, Avith only a collective name, 
and conliued to a special activity or s(‘ttlcd func- 
tion. As they did not all have the same activity 
or the same imjiorlance, ccrLiin grou])s of them 
rose hy ji slow’ process of chilxiratiou io liigher dig- 
nity. 'The others re.maincd for ever a few' mill ions 
of obscure spirits, whose mode, of life was of no 
importance ; or else they forined the troops of 
spirits of whieli oxamjiles are given in ^ 2 . In 
die groups w’itli important functions, the cliarae- 
terislics led to fusion w ith a more iiuUviihuvl being 
provided with a pro])er name. Ditlicult as it is to 
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draw the lino of doiiiarcatiou botweon a god and a 
demon in such a conception, a careful oxainination 
of the texts leads to the conclusion that the mark 
of a ginl is possiission of a name. A demon pos- 
sessing a name is already a god, a noiir. The case 
is incontestable for well-established gods like Sorku 
(the crocodile) ami Kirit (the hippopotamus); it is 
equally incontestable for demons like Apopi and 
Che twenty-three great seruents of the Vyrarnid 
forniulic, or the otlier reptiles named in tiie rest 
of the sacred literature ; it can bo demonstrated 
for demons like the cat of the sacred tree ashdu in 
the famous ch. xvii. of the Hook of the Head, and 
for all the principal demons in the descriptions of 
the otlier world. Phich one is in every way a true 
god from the time that it has a name, both for its 
life and for its aspect. Power, the amount of 
reverence inspired, and the importance of func- 
tions are only questions of degree, insufficient to 
i?e])arate, in this religion, a number of humble gods 
from demons. Even specialization in a unique 
or momentary action is not a criterion. Naprit, 
ilenion of harvests, Kanniiiit, Maskhonib, the 
‘Seven llathors,’ and many others of this type 
are deities rather than demons, from the very fact 
that they have names; and, if the cult they re- 
ceive is humbler than that of other gods, it is 
identical in conception and form. (Hero there is a 
noteworthy dillbrence from what is said of Semitic 
spirits by laigrangc, Ucl. Paris, 1905, p. 16.) 

We may now class the innumcrahlo personalities mentioned 
iti the K^yptiau texts not umonK the demons and spirits, but, 
more rationally, as gods. Tim following are the chief: the 
spirits of the scaHons, months, days, hours, decani (sue Calkn- 
OAR lEgyp.]), the winds, planets, stars, eto. The astrological 
nature of nearly all those entities will be noticed by all, and 
confirms what we liavo seen of the stellar character of numbers 
of tlmse groups of spirits before polytheism. The texts show, 
further, that a number of those spirits, escaping the secondary 
character of tiio mass, were treated exactly as true gods by the 
i*^yptiaiis, with a tendency to he assimilated to the principal 

f freat gods. It will be observed also that the demons remaining 
n anonymous groups still retain some worship on certain occa- 
sions in the historic epoch. Under the Memphites, for example, 
there are priests of the ‘ spirits ‘ of Heliopolis, Huto, and Nekneii 
(-oI-Kab). 

The fact ( hat domon.s become god.s by a process 
of ‘emergence’ goes a long way to explain why 
there are not in Egyptian religion, as in other re- 
ligions, lists and Inerarchies of demons and angels. 
Not only is there nothing rcsenilding the sort of 
fixed castes of angelologics or demonologies of other 
races, but there are not oveti chiefs of groups or 
protagonists, like, e.g., the Chaldaeau demon of 
the ^nth-west wind. Tho fact is that, as soon as 
a primitive group attained to importaneo in the 
gradual comprehension of the world-forces, it do- 
taclied a gou from itself, who absorbed his group 
entirely or became a chief ; so that the demons, 
good and bad, always arise directly from a god, 
and naturally share his character and attributes. 

6 . Rdle and character. — .lust as the demons have 
at first no hierarchy, so they have no general char- 
.acteristie idle, no functions of general cosmogony, 
directed for or against the harmony of the Kdajjios. 
The distribution of their activities into functions 
that are always very limited and highly specialized 
is a strong proof of the antiquity of their formation. 
Their power does not go the length of raising a 
scourge like a tempest (see above), or, like the 
Indian demons, of preventing rain. This paucity 
of attributes, in a ciiaracter otherwise always ma- 
terial, and this distribution of groups of spirits 
wit lioiit classilication, make it quite comprehensible 
how thuir liiial role and their good or bad aspect 
tiepmded, in the era of polytheistic formations, 
upon the relative character of the gods round whom 
they were grouped, since such a god was simply 
the synUiesis of the activities of which tho demons 
were Uie ninilyaiH. q'hc god himself was at first of 
vague significance os regards his general rOle in the 


progress of the world ; it was only when he had 
acquired a more precise energy that ho brought 
along with liim Ills troop of demons— good or bad 
for man. It would thus be precarious to attempt 
much precision regarding Egyptian religions. The 
necessarily un- 7 )wral character of the spirits does 
not allow of any classification which would arrange 
thorn by ‘angelology’ and ‘demonology* — these 
terms being used with a moral signification. Even 
in the historic period their original character re- 
mained inoflaccable : tho demons wore, first of all, 
tho inliabitaiits of a place or an object, the guar- 
ilians of a locality, of a door, a passage ; they ended, 
more or less, by having a god as sovereign ; wliile 
they modelled themselves on his nature and tend- 
encies. But one point is clear, that they are 
subject to their god, and consequently favourable 
and subject to his relatives and friends, and hostile 
to others. They are, then, good spirits for the living 
or dead man who is assimilated by worship or magic 
to the congregation of their master, baeV spirits to 
all others ; and the whole Book of the Heau, which 
has not the least moral character (even the famous 
ch. exxv. of Confession), is essentially neither more 
nor less than a series of proofs that magic alone is 
capable of winning over tho demons of the other 
world, and making them defenders of tho dead, or 
at least submissive spirits. Nothing shows the 
persistence of these conceptions so well as certain 
pa.ssages, preserved dowm to tho historic period, in 
w'hich, e.g.f the demon, ‘ the serpent wdio devours 
souls,* is considered dangerous to the sun itself, 
which has to take great care when passing over its 
back (Tomb of Seti I., third hour oi hell ; theology 
lias invented symbolic explanations, but tho primi- 
tive fact is clear). 

7. Final organization. —The organization of all 
these incoherent spirits, united by chance facts 
(and by nothing but facts) around multiple gods of 
early polytheisin, was tho result of great labour. 
It must have taken local theologians a long tale of 
centuries ; nevertheless it always presented great 
gaps. It can bo partly reconstructed by the help 
of tho tex(.B of the Meinphito and proto-Theban 
collins. The unifying of provincial eschatologies 
under tho form of the Theban ‘Book of the Dead* 
or of the various ‘Books of the Under World* 
(‘ Hours,’ ‘Doors,* etc., of the royal hypogees, etc.) 
has been one of the greatest aids to this w'ork of 
harmonization, which adjusted the demons more 
or less successfully to the gradual conception of 
the Kbfffxos. 

This fonnalioti of armies of good and evil, being the final 
characteriHtic of unified Kgypliun religion, ie too iin^rtant to 
bo (studied in connexion with deinoua alone. It will bo treated 
in the art. Dijauhm (Egyp.). Fur the undertitandiiig of the 
present article we may note here only the following facts : the 
grouping around the sun and liis companions of former adjutant 
demons of the Stars, or vassals of Thoth, Horns, Ifathor, etc. ; 
the inverse grouping, around the Great Seipent Apopi and his 
oltieors, of the chief demons opposed to the sun. Finally, a 
god of order and light, Osiris- Ka, is opposed, witli all his 
allies, to a Bit-Apupi, the prince of evil and darkness, and the 
enniiy of order. The struggle continues without truce and 
with its fixed dales (see Calknoar [Egyp.]), until, in the last 
period, Sit-Apopi becomes confused In Uoptio religion with 
^tan. This dualism, already developed In the Tlieban era, 
throws light upon the representations of the under world of 
this peric^, In which armies of demons, under command of BA, 
tear, stab, decapitate, slaughter, and burn legions of tho 
damned. 

The damned are not sinners in tho moral sense, 
but adversaries of Ka, conquered enemies. This 
task was reserved for the last centuries — to trans- 
form hostility to the suii, Ka, into hostility to tho 
moral Jaw of Ka- Osiris ; but the task was accom- 
plished (see DuAidsM [Egyp.]). Even tho forty- 
two judges of tho Negative (3onfe8.sioTi are only 
silent demons with no moral rdle, and quite 
artificial ; and Shait, the demon who devours the 
souls rejected by Osiris, is only an entity with no 
moral character. 
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Tho absence of a part in the good or evil of the 
moral worhl appears still more (;learly in the con 
coption of the rOlo of demons in connexion with 
the living. There is no single Kgyptian te\t in 
which they have any part in the sins of men, or in 
suggesting evil thoughts, or even, as in Assyria, 
in sowing seeds of envy, misunderstanding, ami 
family quarrels. They are restricted exclusively 
to physiological evil. 

Petrie’s remarkable book, Personal Religion tn Egypt before 
Christianity (London, 1010), shows, however, a class of demons 
in the hermetio literature who play a perverse part (sue pp. 42, 
40, 64, 8(1, 116, 100). Dut, in spite of the author’s efforts to 
assign tho first compositions to a very ancient period, the 
earliest date he can reach (6th cent.) merely succeeds in 
showinj; the coincidence of those new ideas with tho rcrslan 
dominion ; this emphasizes tho resemblance between these non* 
Klffyptian characters and tho teachint? of the Persian religion. 
Wo may add that at no time in Egyptian religion is tho army of 
demons ever seen Inoreasing its ranks by the soul of a single 
sinner. 

8 . Popular demono^raphy.— The phase ef ihmiona 
which has attracted the keenest attention of 
Egyptologists is tiieir r61o in popular life and 
literature and in current magic. Tho causes of 
this are the abundance of information furnisbod 
by papyrology, the picturesiiucness and precision 
which such tlocumenta lmvc to the knowhxlge of 
Kgyptian lifo, and the data they supply for the 
study of magic. Erom a comparative point of 
view, however, sucli a study does not exhibit 
many of the cliaractcristic traits. An account — 
even highly comlensed — of the activity of demons 
in Egyptian life or superstition would require 
consuicrahle spaee (see CllAUMS AND Amulkts 
[Egyn.], MaoiC [Egyp.]). As everywhere, here 
the demons are at the commaml of the magician, 
t<» bring about dreams and illnesses, human or 
animal ; or else they themselves cause these pheno- 
mena, just as they cause madness and epilepsy 
(see Disease and Medici nk [Egyp.]). 

Tho horoscopic or simply superstitious influence 
of days, the force of tho voice, the sensitiveness of 
demons to song, to the carmen, the chant, are facts 
that apply to all popular religions. Tho purcily 
Egyptian traits arc not many ; tlic demons have 
sex (see Hierarchic Papyrus) ; there are none of 
the sexless demons of Assyria. Tho popular 
literature (see the of Satni-Khamois) st'cms 

to in<U(;ato the possibility of belief in incuhi or 
suceuh(ji, hut tho pa.ssages, which are very numerous, 
require to he tliscussed carefully. Tho threatening 
aspect of demons in connexion with infants (see 
Children [Egyp.]; also Berlin Papyrus, 3027) is 
also the same as appears elsewhere. On the other 
hand, wo must remember the restrictions made 
above — tho abundance of demons in the magic and 
literary papyri is not to bo taken as a faithful 
picture of tne actual life of the Egyptians. It 
will bo noticed, further, that the Egyptians never 
mention demons who are wantonly cruel, or thirst 
ing for blood, death, and carnage, as in Chahheo 
Assyria, or demons wdio dare to attack the gods 
(the combats between Ka and the demons of Apopi 
are antagonism, which is a dillerent thing). The 
purely animistic character of these demons, strug- 
gling to live on their own account, but never doing 
evil for evil’s sake, is worth noting. Finally, tho 
sum of all the innumerablo details suppliod from 
Egyptian evi<ienees shows us a state of allairs (1) 
differing only by attenuation from that of the 
ancient civilizations of tho classic East or the 
societies of the savages of modern Africa, and ( 2 ) 
somewhat similar to the classical Mediterranean 
civilizations of the Europe of the Middle Ages or 
of the llenais.sance. 

As in all religions during decline, we observe at 
later epochs tho growth of demoniacal beliefs in 
connexion with black magic, and in opposition to 
the official cults. The combination ot Egyptian 


with other Asiatic or Mediterranean demonologies 
shows itself in the demotic papyri, and particularly 
ill the tahellac devotionis (see N1 A(;ic [Egyp.J ami, 
provisionally. Budge, Egyptian. Magic, or Euiian, 
Dicagiffd. till., cli. iHi.j. 

9 . Ghosts.- 'rUo complexity of the Egyptian 
notion of personality is an initial difficulty in the 
way of classifying the i>licnomciia relating to 
glio.sta. The eight or nine elements which, in the 
historic period, constitute a person (see Body 
[Egyp.]) liavo each their fate, form, and habitation 
in the second existemio. Tl»e only one of these 
that concerns onr pre.sent purpose Is the khu. 

The etvmology of tlio word khu is still vi«ry doubtful, and we 
cannot dwluce any Indication wh.'itever of the primitive rOIe 
from the radical meaning of the word. Tho spuse of ‘ luminous,’ 
‘brilliant,’ has suggestod to sevenil authorities the cxplatiatioii 
Imscd on tho phosphorescenco of putrefying Iksh, or on the 
will-o'-the-wisps playing in certain parts (d Egypt on tlio skirts 
of the desert, siipiwsed to be the favourite haunts of ghosts. A 
loftier iutorpretabion has been ])rop«iseil, taking tho word khu 
as a brilliant spark, a part of tho sr)Iar substance. Dut this 
seems to involve the theological speculations which played 
upon the amphil)ological meaning of tho word when solar 
theories hold tho first rank in eschatologic^il <lo<ttrino. Thu 
signification * himoris or ftmerts which would attach a 

complimentary meaning of ‘resplendent’ or 'glorious ’to the 
epithet khu given to the ghosts of tho dead, seems more pro- 
bable, hut has never yet been definitely projKiscd by tho 
Egyptological School. Tho present writer would suggest, 
finally, a connexion between this name of ‘luminous,’ whir-h 
is tho Intrinsio meaning of khu, and tho special soul ‘which 
shines In the eyes,* and to which a great many peoples accsonl 
a particular personality. Tho observation of tlie dilTerctn*e 
iM'tween the lustre of the living eye and tho dullne8.s of tho 
dead eye suggested, in Egypt as among those peoples, the idea 
of a special ‘ soul-force ’ having magic virt ties of its own (w'hich 
would justify, besides, all the magic relat ing to tho power of 
tho look), and continuing to live after death with the vari«)us 
attributes whh'h wo acoonl to ghosts. There is, however, no 
formal proof by texts of this oxidanation. 

Tho k/iu is j^ftnenilly a wrotched beinj^. Tt has 
never been credited with a lofty rOlo. It is a 
priori a wanderings nnliajfpy, hiin^Ty bcinj', a sort 
of outcast from tho great crowd of the dead and 
other ‘spirits’ — such as a dead man, c.g., whoso 
grave has been destroyed, and whose soul, double, 
etc., have perished by privation or by the at lacks 
of monsters. Acconlingly, we never liiid tbe/i7<w 
of a king or a nobleiiiMii appearing in the texts in 
the rAlc of ‘ ghost,’ as this role is always a liiinible 
and inalcHeent one. 'Pbe attributes of the Egypt i»Di 
ghost, then, reduce themselves tinally to those of 
harmful demons, and agree very largely with what 
is believed on the subject in all religions. Ghosts 
alliiet j)coplo with ‘demonio possession’ in all its 
varieties; they torment in dreanis (y.w.); they tind 
their way into the interior of the body (d living 
people, and cause innumerable ills (see Disease 
and Medicine [Egyp,]) ; they apj^ear suddenly to 
terrify the living, especially at certain hours of 
the night, and preferably in the neiglibourbood of 
cemeteries, or in places reputed to be their favoui ilo 
haunts (cf. Ma.sporo, Contes jinjailaircs, jfas.dm ) ; 
they attempt to violate any woman they can take 
by surprise in a lonely place {c.g. one t)f I be eliapters 
01 the Book of the Two Ways, in which a magic 
poiver i.s aocorde<l tho khu ‘ot taking by force any 
woman ho wants’); or, in order to devour living 
sulnstanee, they throw tluMiiselves into the body of 
beasts, cxeito them to frenzy, and cause them to 
die ; tlie khuu of women dying in ebild-hirth aim 
especially at c-ausing infants to die (cf. tho eiirioiis 
furmuhe of tho papyrus Zanhvrsprnchc f nr Mutter 
vnd Kind, piihlislmd by Eriuan, 1901 ; see iils«» 
Erman, Uvligwn, p, loS, etc., for other good 
examples of tho part playetl ])y ghosts ; this belief 
ia analogous to numerous beliels throughout all 
Africa). ThoMa?4of suieich^s, executed eriminals, 
nnhuried dead, and fihipwieck«'d sailors u.ro partic- 
ularly tormented and miserable. It was to them 
that tho magician of tho later centuries applied liy 
preference— conjuring, invoking, and putting them 
at his service for his thousand and one evil purposes : 
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tormenting in Alcep, esmsing jl<i}ith by oneliantnient 
CH’ by fever, assisting lovers to exiwt vengeance, or 
lielj>ing those who wished U) attract or recall an 
iiiilait'hful inistresH (cf. the scries of tabellae do- 
voikmi.s, the doiniiiating Egyptian element in which 
is nevertheless tinged with magic of Asiatic or 
North African origin). The lialeful activity of all 
these ghosts is naturally .speciallv excited at certain 
unfavourable times in the calenuar (see CALENDAR 
[Egyp.]), and they come in their hordes at these 
tinu's to join the troops of evil ‘spirits* struggling 
against order (see DUALISM [Egyp.]), just iflce a 
haml of plunderers accompanying the real com- 
batant.s. Verv .seldom do we find mention of a 
khu playing tlie simple inotfonaive part of a ghost 
(Budge cite.s one exainple, in Egyp. Magic^ Ijond. 
1890, p. 219, of a khu which points out to a mortal 
a suitable place for building a tomb), this form of 
activity being reserved especially for the ‘ iloiibles’ 
and the ‘souls* (see STATE OF THE Dead [Egyp.]). 

10. Conclusions. — The original eompleto con- 
fusion of troops of demons (or .spirits) with the 
earliest gods has been allirmed repeatedly in this 
artiedo. On the other liand, it has lieen said that 
the spirits of the <lead were confused with the 
demons as to haliitat, ncetls, functions, (diaracter, 
and powers. Tlii.s double assertion would require 
a more detailed demons! ral ion than is here possible. 
Eresented thus in a condensed form, it seems to 
lead, by syllogism, to an equating of the spirits of 
tlie dead with the lirst gods, in whole or iii j»art. 
But, as a matter of fact, no theory of Egyptian 
religion could bo more contrary to truth or more 
capable of vitiating all knowledge of that religion. 
Never at any time or under any form did the 
Egyptian dead become gods. The case of the sons 
or heirs of gods (chiefs and kings) belongs to an 
entirely dill'erent category, and the confusion of 
the dead wit h Osiris, or some other of the gods of 
the dead, by magic or by religious process is citlier 
an euonyinons assimilation or an absorption of the 
dead man’s personality by an already existing god. 
It is, tluTel'ore, ab.s<)lutely neces.sary to in.sist on 
the fact that the demons and spirits, the origin.al 
forma of tlie Egyptian goils, have nothing to do 
with tho , spirit s of tlio dead in their e.sseritial 
nature, but merely ri'semblo them in tho a.spectH 
of their activity (see Si ATK of THE Dead [Egyp.]). 
Between tlie nature of ‘ spirits* and ‘demons —all 
those myriads of beings, this ‘dust of gods’ from 
which the gods sprang — and tho nature <»f the 
spirits of the dead t heueis an impassable limit set 
which J^ang has oalled ‘the ahys.s of death.’ The 
spirits, orAAaa, of the Egyptian dead come from 
beings who di«l not exist before their birth on 
earth, wlio liavc known physical death, and are 
liable to sniler tlio ‘second death,’ or linal de- 
struction. None of these three characteristics can 
he applied to t he demons or genii any more than 
to the lirst of tlio actual gods, who became de- 
tached from tlicir various innumerahle troops of 
spirits. Eatiw theologies credited tho gods of the 
historic period with liaving been born, and even 
attributed to O.siris or his mythological ‘ doulilets’ 
a physical death. They never touched on the 
third cliaracteristic. And, on tho otlier hand, 
l^’.gypt never knew of an ordinary mortal who 
l)(*came a g<jd, or for whom tlioro was such a jK>.ssi- 
bility oven under the humble form of a demon. 

LiTKUATi'UK. -The proviHiou.al state of the sourees and 
evUliuieo rejfarilinj; demonology huH heoii noted in the (;ounic 
of the artif'le. Tho whole tlieory of spirits has never tw'en 
tratliored lojfother in one work ; views on tho spirits, however, 
are scattered throutrh all the works that discuss Egyptian 
••cliu^ion. We may only mention, amonff those in which tho 
nforiMivt ion is more specially groupou, tho following : E. 
Amolineau, /'rofcf/amcncK, Paris, 1908 (where an exactly qp- 

S wtccMihcmorlstii; theory is supported at lenirth); E. A. W. 

nfl)>e. h<ni}tliiin Mtojic, l,ondon, 1001, Gods of thft Egyptians^ 
ao. luol, Liturgy O/ Funerary Offerings^ do. 1000, Owning of 


lh6 MotUh, do. 1900, and Book of the Dead, do. 1909; A. 
Erman, Die agt/pt. Jielig., Ilerlin, 1005 ; G. Maspero, Etudei 
de mythol. et d’arrJu^ol, vol. ii., Parts, 1803, and Contes popu- 
laim\ do. lOOS ; W. M. F. Petrio, Heligiun and Conscience 
in Ancient Egypt, liomlon, 1898. A certain number of details 
arc given in the manuals of Egyp. religion of Ermoni (Paris, 
1910), Petrio (liondon, 1906), Virey (Paris, 1910), and A. 
Wiedemann (Munster, 1800X The aocunientation proper 
naturally Alls tho whole series of Egyptological monumental 
bibliognmhy. Hee especially, besides the works already men- 
tioned, E. Lef^bure, TlypogHes royaux de Thebes, ParisL 1883 ; 
and P. Lacau, Sarcophages anUrieurs att Jiouvel Empire, 
Indexes, Cairo, 1903-1906. GEOKaK EOUCAIIT. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Greek). —Students 
of Greek literature cannot fail to be impressed by 
the comidex system of the Olympian theocracy, 
and by the ricdiness of legendary fable which en- 
velops it. In variety of detail and precision of 
outline it scorns to be separated by long periods of 
development from the vague beliefs ami rude cere- 
monies which cliaraclerizG the religions of primi- 
tivo man. But, while it is certain that the Greek 
gods, a.H they appear in literature, are the product 
of a long course of evolution, lieliefs in the exist- 
ence of various supernatural beings, which belong 
to an earlier stratum of religious thought, and can 
be paralleled from tho riMtords now available of 
savage superstitions, continue.d to maintain theni- 
selve.s during historical time.s. Of the.se inter- 
mediate beings the mo.st important are those 
known as demons. 

I. In early times.— fii early religion the most 
powerful forces are those whicdi are comprclieii- 
sively attributed to Animism. To these belong 
tlie notions that all natural objcct.s are informed 
with a living jirineiple akin to the human soul, 
and that tho souls of the dead continue to visit 
the haunts with which they were familiar in life. 
To tho operation of thc.se .spiritual powers arc 
ascribed smdi of the vicissitudes of life as cannot 
be explained by visible agencies. Similarly, it is 
inferred that the soul of a living man may bo tein- 
porarily detached from its normal habitation in 
the body, as in sh^ep or trance ; and that tho 
IxmUos of the living may he jiossossed by alien 
spirits, as in cpi]m)sy, lunacy, or hystisria. There 
is plenty of eviclcnce that beliefs of this kind 
llourislied in ancient (ireeco a.s vigorously as tliey 
Iiave survived in mctliaival and imHlern times ; ami 
the general name of ‘ demons,’ which tho Greeks 
gave to certain of those invisible but potent spirits, 
Iia.s been adopted by modern writers, who eiuploy 
the term ‘ demonology ’ to describe the science 
relating to supernatural beings with a nature 
intermediate bidween that of gods and men. 

But, in tlio exposition of those beliefs, wo are 
met with dillieult ies arising from the nature of the 
evidence. We cannot reach the crmle fancies of 
the vulgar in their original form, but are obliged 
to view them through the transliguring medium of 
literature. The rationalizing genius of the race 
stands in our way. The notices relating to demons 
are drawn, for the most part, either from the writ- 
ings of philosopiiers, who endeavoured to harmonize 
current superstitions with their own interpretation 
of tho universe ; or from poetry, where the creative 
imagination insensibly tones the simple outlines of 
the popular conception. 

The earliest text requiring notice is the passage 
of llesiod {Op. 122 If., ‘251 If.) in which ho iiientilies 
the demons with the souls of those who lived in the 
Golden Age. They are described a.s continuing 
in the upper world, kindly guardians of men, dis- 
tributors of prosperity and wealth, but wrapped 
in darkness so as to be invisible while they wander 
over every region of the earth. Here wo meet the 
Htatciiicnt that the demons are tho souls of tho 
deail, overlaid with tho legend of the Four Ages 
and the deterioration of mankind. For the popular 
belief on which it rests we must refer to passages 
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wliero tho Greek Salfiopa is einpleyctl, like the 
Latiti mnvesy to denote the spirits of the departod 
(Lucian, dc Jjiirtu, 24 ; for the evideiiro of ins(‘ri[»- 
tioiis, where </co(s SalfioiTiv == f Usman if) nxyuva Koscher, 
i. 929 ; Frazer, Puusan.f 1900, iv. 24). Tlio literary 
evidence is hardly less conclusiv(;, when we find 
Darius and Aleestis <leserilM 3 <l lus demons in refer- 
ence to their condition after death (Aisch. Fers. 
623; Eut. Ale. 1003), and when the Muse prophe- 
sies that Rhesus, though dead, shall rest hidden in 
a Thra(!ian cave as a rnan-dcnion {dvdpuTrodalfKOPt 
Eur. lihes. 971). See, further, Usener, Goiter- 
nameUy p. 218 it ; a somewhat difTerent view is 
taken by Rohde, Psyche i. 95, 153. As the 
shades of ancestors, so long as they arc treate<l 
with due respect, are expected to snow favour, a 
reference to Uie ‘ good demon ’ sometimes implies 
nothing more than this(Waser, in Vauly-Wissowa, 
iv. 2012). But the good demon also appears in 
circumstances which cannot bo associated with 
ancestor-worship. In Bmotia a sacrifice to the 
good demon was matle the oc.(!asion for first IjisI ing 
the new must (Pint. Qu. Conv. iii. 7. 1, p. 655 E); 
and at Athens it was the custom after dinner to 

{ )our out a small libation of unmixed wine in his 
lonour (Aristoph. Eq. 85, etc.). At other tinuis 
he is tlie personification of good fortune, as the 
protecting spirit of a (‘.ommunity, a family, or an 
individual ; in this sen.sc, Noro arrogated (o him- 
self the title of * good demon of the world ’ {CIG 
iii. 4699). See Rohde, i. 254 f. 

With the various manifestalions of the good 
demon we may contrast <*-ascs where tlie iidlmiiuMi 
of the si)irit \vas pernicious. An evil spirit was 
often coiHK'ivcd as a ghost. 

A g<Kj<l illuHtration is afforded by the story of Euthyinus the 
lH)xi'r, who fonght with a * hero ’ eiisliriiicd at Temosaia S. Itidy. 
This was the phost of one of Ody.sseiiH’ crew, Polit4.‘8 or Alyhas, 
who had been stoned to death by the pef)ple of Teincsjv for 
ravishiiijf a ((irl. Every .\ear the tdiost required the dedication 
to him of too fairest maiden in Teinesa as ids wife, which was 
yielded by the townsfolk in onler to save themselves from his 
wrath. Tho practice was of iriiinemorial antiquity at the time 
when Euthymu.** chaiicefl to come to Teniesa, and, hovinjf 
ecjtorcd tho temple, saw the maiden, and fell in love with her. 
So Euthymns put on his armour, and, when the ghost appeared, 
withstood hifl assatilt and vanriuished him ; and tho hero, driven 
from tho laml, pii]ni,'e<l into the sea, and was iiovor seen airain. 
I’liusuidus, who tells the story (vi. (i. 7-11), as well as other 
uulliurities(8tralio, p. 2.'i5 ; Suid. ».v. ilvOvixo^), had scon a picture 
illustratinpr tho event which he records, and, in tho course of 
de8cribin^f it, he quaintly reinurks : ‘The ((host was of a horrid 
black colour, and his whole appearance was most dreadful, ami 
Ito woro a wolfskin.’ 'Phe ((liost-idea is less prominent in the 
story of the demon of Aiia-^yrjis, one of tho Athenian denies, 
who destroyed tho family of a iieighlumrinK peasant for a 
tresp.OHS committed on bis sanctuary (Suiil. s,V. ’Avayvpaaios 

6a(iiwe). 

llcsiod {Op. 159, 172) distinguisbod lietwcen 
‘heroes’ and ‘ilcmouH,’ and Juler philosojdiical 
speculation trtuiicd demons as belonging to a 
higher gnulo of dignity (Pint, dc Lhf. Or. 10, p. 
415 B). But in .stories like tlm ;ibovo Mm two 
terms are n.so<l wdthout distinction ; and heroes 
as ghostly beings were consideroil so dangerous 
that persons i)a.ssing by their shrine.s were warned 
to keep silence, lest they should .sull'er injury 
(Ue.sycn. s.v. KprlrTova^). The belief that a hero 
is iiKiajiahle of conferring hle.ssings, and is only 
powerful to work ill, is enforced by Babrius, 
E(di. 63. 

Other evil di nions arc represented a.s spin ially 
atia<*hed to an individual. Thus, the dread ami 
strange vi.sion of monstrous ami fearful .sh:i]>e 
which appeared to M. Brutus in his last campaign 
announced itself to him as his evil demon (Pint. 
Brut. .36). Of an avenging demon may be tl. 
instrument apjiointed lo punish the crimes of a 
particular family, as when, in the Ayameimion of 
i^'scliylus (1477), after tho murder of her husband, 
Clytemne.stra boasts that slio herself is the incar- 
nate demon of the I’elopids, ‘so gross >yit!i o’er- 
groAvn flesh. * In such capacity tlie evil demon 


often bore tlie special title of ‘Alastor’; .‘iiid in 
lie Prrsa: (357) the slave Sicinmi.s, who enlrajqu il 
Xerxes iiiliia fatal mameuvre, so tlial In; lost tlie 
little of Salamls, i.s described liy the Persi.-in mes- 
senger to Atossa jArt having been inspired by an 
ilastitr. Soplioclcs, in referring to an nd ion im- 

I iussihle for any one but a madman, docs not 
lesitato to .say; ‘Who would choose thi.s, unle.ss 
maddcne<l by itrrutjinq Jlcud-st* [iicrTis T aXacr- 
rdptap voffoi [Tnieh. I2!{r)]). It would he ea.sy to 
multiply instances where demonic agi.ncics are 
mule rc.sponsihlo for good or evil fortune ; and 
t is nob .surprising that the prevalence of such 
ipinions opened the door to e.hieanery and im- 
jiosture. Among the crowds of oracle-mon-er.s, 
diviners, and interpreters of dreams, who sw aimed 
at Atlien.s during the latter part of the 5th cent. 
n.C., were some who profe.^sed to foretell the future 
by the agency of familiar spirits obedient to their 
summons. A notorious instance was buiryeles tho 
ventriloquist {iyyaaTplpvOos, isrtpvlypavri.%). who, by 
giving utterance to his oracles in a feigned voice, 
persuaded his hearers that they were the pro- 
nouncements of a dcMuon lodged within his own 
breast (Aristoph. Ke.syi. 1019; Plat. Soph. 252 C 
and the scholl.). 3nis proceeding corresponds 
xactly with the metluals of sav.ige magicians, as 
reported by h]. B. Tylor in Iiis article on ‘ Demon- 
ology’ (LVir® vii. 63). 

Tiie notion of a guardian spirit, which watches 
ivcr a man from his birth, tlirecis his aid, ions, and 
may he cither friendly or hostile, was wididy enter- 
tained among the Greeks. It is best expressed in 
the famous fragment of Mcnandm* (550 K.): ‘ lly 
every man at birth a good demon takes his stand, 
to initiate him in the mysteries of life.’ 'riiis is 
not a literary fancy, hut a popular ojiinion : ‘ ’I'lu'ie 
are many who have a craven soul, hut a good 
demon,’ says Theognis (161). Or \ e may appeal 
to Pindar, a witness of a very dill'ercnt type (/’y///. 
V. 122): ‘The miglity purpose of Zens directs the 
demon of those wliom he loves’ (.see W. Headiam, 
in JPh XXX. [19'!()] 301; Rohde, ii. 316; I'sciier, 
296). But, in regard to the fon-e of particular 
pas.sagc.s, there is room for disagreement. The 
word Salpup is used in such a way tliat it is often 
diflicult to seize it.s exact significanco in a parti- 
cular context. Thus, besides hearing the special 
meaning with which wm are now concerned, it may 
he employed either (1) as a synonym of ^e6s, di.s- 
tiiiguishaVde, if at all, as exj)rcssing llie Divine 
power manifested in action rallnn* than the Divine 
per.sonality as an object of woisliip; or (2) in the 
abstract sen.se of drsfiny. Yet, although we may 
Bomotimc.s lussitale (as, e.y.^ in JCiir. Jioi. 1374, 
Siipp. 592) between t he ab.stract and t.hti concrete 
meaning, with a view’ to the .selection of an Kngli.'^h 
equivalent, it is nidikcly that to a (Jreek (lie avouI 
ever btsaime so coluurle.ss as tlui tr, ‘ (ale ' or ‘des 
tiny ’ suggests, 'that this was (he oii;:inal .sens(‘, 
as riJis been sugg(‘sted in recent times ((Ii upp(*, Gr. 
Mytfwl. 991, 11 . 4; .soo, Iiow’ever, Dsmier, ‘292), is 
hardly credible. 

We have Kf*cri thnt tho belief in tho .so])ai;i(e 
existence of the soul after death ](\id.s to the 
assumptions that the souls of tin' dead are laiwer- 
fill over tho Jiving, and that otlicr potencies of a 
.siinilar character, spirit-like hut not souls, exist 
indcpon<lently and visit tlie earth. A further step 
is taken when these demons are regarded as c.apahle 
of entering into and posse.ssing liiiman Ixalie.s (( loin- 
jierz, Grecfc Thinb:rs [Eng. tr. 1901], eh. i. §§ 5, 6). 
This may bo illustrateal by tho various inslanees in 
which the human representative is permanently or 
temporarily identilied with the Divine being whose 
power he assumes. Tlerrncs hceamo incarnate in the 
miiiistraiits at the oraele of Trophonius at Lehiidea 
(Pausaii. ix. 39. 7), Bacchus in tho mysto} (schol. 
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on Aristoph. Eq. 408). Similar is the inspiration 
drawn from the cliowin^ or eating; of magic sub- 
stances, such as tlio laurel leaves sac, red to Apollo 
(Sopli. frag. 811, etc.), or the lioney which inspired 
tlie Tliria? on Ihirnas.sus (lloni. h, Ihrni, 560). 
These ar(^ sjuicaal applications of the general belief 
in ^enionic, ])ossession, which is iinpheit in the use 
of the adji'ctives evdalfiojv, KaKodal/juoVf ctc., and is 
exprossc<l by that of the verbs KaKoBaifLovavy SaifjLovl- 
fc<r^at (Soph. frag. 173), and Baifiovav (Eur. Phmn. 
888, with the present writer’s note). The demon 
whicdi took possession of a man’s body was some- 
times conceived as a fiery spirit, which rai.sed the 
blood to a condition of fever. Hence the fiery 
emblems of love (Gruppe, 849, n. 7), which per- 
meates the frames of its victims with a feverish 
ecstasy. Hij^poerntes found it necessary to combat 
the stiperstition that epilepsy is due to some god — 
Posei(fon, Apollo, Ares, or iTecate — having taken 

f iosscssion of the sick man {Morb. sacr. 592 K). 
’hmdra’s wasting sickness is attributed by the 
chorus in the Hippohjtus of Euripides to posses- 
sion by I^an, Hecate, the Corybantes, Cyl)ele, or 
Dictynna (141-147); and the sudden illness of 
Glance, described in the Medaa^ was thought by 
those present to have been caused by the anger of 
Pan (1172). See also IJscncr, 294. 

2 . In the classical age.— Tho Olympian religion, 
if wo may call by this name tho impression which 
we receive from Greek literature aoout the ordi- 
nary beliefs of the classical ago, is a composite 
structure, largely built up by the transference 
from past generations of eiiiments on which time 
has worked an essential change. Tlie demons 
passeil into gods ; tho shadowy gods became deli- 
nitely conceived personalities. A good illustration 
of tlii.s process may be taken from the development 
which can bo traced in the notions entertained of 
tlie Nymphs (Gomporz, i. 26). The Oreads, Dryads, 
and Naiatls owe their origin to the fetishism which 
believes that every natural object is endowed with 
a living spirit. In course of time tho spirit is 
separated from its environment; the Dryad, for 
example, inhabits the oak, but tho oak itself is 
no longer animate. But the indwelling spirit has 
not yet become immortal ; the Dryad cannot out- 
live the oak (Horn. h. Aphrod. 257 ; A poll. Rhod. 
ii. 481). A later stage has been reached when 
Homer describes how the Rivers and Nymphs were 
.summoned by Zeus to join the conclave of the im- 
mortals (II. XX. 7 if). We need not pause to illus- 
trate tho proces.s by which a tribal deity lias been 
elevated to national dignity, or a god with limited 
powers has merged his identity in the attributes of 
an Olympian. Other demons have taken subaltern 
rank in the celestial hierarchy, as when the Cory- 
baiites are cla.sse<l as tho attendants (irp6iro\oi) of 
Rhea (Strabo, 472), and the Satyri attach them- 
selves to Dionysus. Eurynomus^ a grisly demon 
who ate the llesh of corpses, was painted by Poly- 
gnotus among the inhabitants of the lower world ; 
he was blue-black in colour like a carrion-lly, his 
teeth were hared, and he was sitting on the skin 
of a vulture (Pausan. x. 28. 7). Dionysus was 
sometimes attended by Akratos^ the potent spirit 
of the uninixed wine (Pausan. i. 2. 6); and Aphro- 
dite by Tychon^ perhaps the spirit of good luck, not 
unlike our Puck or Robin Goo<lfellow (Gruppe, 853, 
II. 2). Even the hell-hounds of Hecate are recog- 
nized as evil demons (Euseb. Prmp. Evang. iv. 23. 
7, 8). 

It ha« recently been contended (Karnell, CGS v. [IIKW] 444) 
thiit tho iierMonitication of abstract ideas as Divine beings claim- 
ing our veneration and worship Is to bo explained as due to the 
demonic power which was attributed by a primitive habit of 
mltid to any outbreak of excessive emotion. Typical cases are 

a noted from the ceremonial observances mid In various parts of 
[reece to Shame, Pity, Laughtor, Fear (Pausan. i. 17. 1 ; Plut. 
Uemmn. 9). If the suggestion is correct, it throws a remark- 
able light upon tlie development of Greek psychology. It is 


easier to recognise primitive ideas in the deification of Madneit 
(Pausan. viii. 34. 1) and Hunger (Plut. Qu. Conv. vi. 8. 1, p. 
C94 A). The Maniau are supposed by Pausanias to be the firinyee 
under another title, as producing frenzy in their victims. But 
Hunger is hardly to be explained as the concrete eml)udimeot 
given to the sufferings of starvation. Ratlier we should infer 
^t the failure of the crops through drought, and the wasting 
of Um flocks and herds through disease, were taken as irre- 
fragable testimony to the operation of a malignant and super- 
natural power. In order to avert such a calamity, an annual 
expulsion of a disease-laden scapegoat in the chara<;ter of a 
■lave, who was beaten with rods of willow to the words of the 
refrain, ' Out of doors with famine, and in-doors with plenty 
and health I ’ took place at tho town of Ohooronoa In D<eotia. 
Plutarch, in the passage quoted above, toils us that he had 
himself performed the ceremony when holding the ofUce of 
chief magistrate. For its significance, see Frazer, OB a, 1900, 
iii. 124ff. 

Again, as the crude fancies of primitive super- 
stition ceased to correspond with advancing en- 
lightenment, they tended to gather round them 
the details of legendary adventures, and to become 
associated, in the record of a mythical past, with 
particular localities or heroic names. The Sphinx, 
a ravening monster, compact of indigenous stories 
of a destructive dragon fused with Oriental or 
Egyptian elements, was localized in Rcootia and 
connected with the story of CEdipus. The Harpies 
or ‘Snatchers’ (Horn. Od, xiv. 371), another com- 
posite notion in the evolution of which wind- 
demons and death -angels had taken part, sur- 
vived ultimately for their share in the punishment 
of Phineiis, which was related as an incident in 
the voyage of tho Argonauts. They are nearly 
related to the Erinyes and tho Sirens — botii 
chthonic agencies ; hut, whereas tho boliof in an 
avenging spirit punishing homicide survived longer, 
and has preserved the Erinyes in literature as a 
potent spiritual force, the Sirens soon passed into 
the region of fairy-land, and were remembered 
chiclly from Homer’s description of them in the 
Odussey, Tho Gorgons — also under-world powers 
ana storm -spirits— are hardly known to tradition 
except through the adventures of Perseus. 

Besides these, there was a whole host of sprites, 
bogeys, and hobgoblins which remained nearer 
to their primitive as-sociat ions. Their names are 
generic rather than personal, and they were rarely 
dignified by a connexion with some heroic tale. 
Such was ICnipasa^ a demonic apparition that ap- 
peared sonietinies at mid-day and sometimes by 
night. She had the power of continually c.hanging 
her shape, but could be detected, it would seem, 
by the donkey’s leg which was her constant attri- 
bute (see Dem. xviii. 130; Aristoph. Uan. 28911’.). 
Gcllo — a name which has been compared with tho 
Arabic ghoul — was a spectre which kidnapped 
children. Almost unknown to literature, the 
name lasted through the Middle Ages, and sur- 
vives in some localitios down to the present day 
(Maas, in Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 1005). Somewhat 
more familiar to us is Mormot a bogey of tho nur- 
sery, invoked to frighten children (Theocr. xv. 
40 ; Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 17)— perhaps a hypocoristic 
form of Mormolyke — a werwolf (/xo/)/4oXj5xfta, Plat, 
FheodOf 77 E, etc.). Another bogey-name* is that 
of Lamiay who was said to have the remarkable 
power of taking out her eyes and putting them 
oack at pleasure. She also was a kidnapper and 
murderess of children, and is sometimes identified 
with Mormo and Gello, as if these were different 
names of the same monster. But in Lamia there 
are more traces of a definite personality ; and she 
has almost become a mythical heroine, as a Libyan 
queen beloved by Zeus, whose children were killed 
by Hera, and who in consequence revenged herself 
by killing other children (see Didymus an. schol. 
Aristoph. Fax, 758). To the same class belonged 
Amo and Alphito — words of doubtful meaning 
which perhaps signify ‘ booby * and ‘ grey -head 
(Chrysipp. np. Plut. do Stoic, rep, 16, p. 1040 B), 
Ephialtes was the name given to the spectre in- 
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vented by the ignorant to account for the nigtit- 
liiare which retmltH from indigeation ; and he ia 
not always distinguished from Ejnales^ the (told 
sliivering-lit which preceded an attack of fever 
(Aristopli. Veap, 1037). Ephialtes was sometimes 
figured as the long-eared owl (&ros). Owls {<TTpiyyc%) 
were regarded as birds of evil omen {PucUb Lyrici 
Grwci*t e<l. Bergk, TiCiiizig, 1878-82, iii. 664), and 
as embodiments of the spirits of the dead which 
appear by night to suck the blood of the living— a 
superstition which survives in modern Creece. 

For the conception denoted by Keres, which is 
closely allied to, and largely co-ex tensive with, the 
present subject, see the article iimjcr that title. 

3. In the hands of the philosophers.— -We have 
now to examine how the popular belief in demons 
was treated by the pliilosopnical schools. Thales 
is credibly reported to have said (Arist. fh Anmut^ 
i. 5. 4lln 8) that all things are full of gods, ami 
it is hardly to be doubted that in so maintaining 
he sought to explain Animistic beliefs by the 
application of rational principles. By the Pytha- 
goreans a belief in demons was always fostered, 
especially in their character as representing the 
souls of the dead. They entertained no doubt 
that such donions were visible as if in actual bodily 
presence, and were surprised that any one should 
deny that he had ever seen a demon (Arist. frag. 
193 [Rose]). All the air, they said, is full of 
souls, and these are called demons and heroes. 
Tt is they who send dreams and signs of disease 
and good health not only to men, but also to 
sheep and cattle. With them relations are estab- 
lished by purification and expiation, by divination 
and by omens (Diog. Laert. viii. 22). Hence 
Aristoxenus (Stob. Flor. 79. 45) is following 
Pythagoras when ho recommends the worship of 
gods and demons, and the Golden Poem places the 
heroes and subterranean demons, i.e. the souls of 
the dead, after tlie gods, but as worthy of honour 
corresjionding to their (higree. liater doxo- 
graphors (Act. Flac, i. 8. 2) join Pythagoras with 
Thales, Plato, and the Stoics in holding that 
demons and heroes are spiritual suhstances, or 
souls separated from bodies, and that there are 
good and bail demons corrt‘-s ponding to the same 
varieties of soul. There is also attributed to 
Pyth.'igoras the fantastic notion that the sound 
omitted from a brass gong when struck is the 
voice of a demon shut up within the metal 
(Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 41). The pojnilar idea of 
an indwelling demon, by which a man is pos- 
sessed or controlled, was relined and interpreted 
by several philosophers. To Heraclitus (frag. 
119 [DielsJ) IS ascriued the pregnant saying that 
* character is each man’s demon,’ his inner self is 
his true divinity, and his fate is moulded by his 
own individuality. The .same thought is exproased 
by Epi(;harmus in a simpler form : * Ilis (lisposi- 
tion IS to each man a good or bad demon ’ (irag. 
258 [Kaibel]}. Similar but leas striking is the 
saying of Democritus that ‘ blessedness dwells not 
in herds or gold, but the soul is the dwelling- 
place of the ble.ssed being’ (frag. 171 [Diels]). 
Democritus (Sext. adv. Math. ix. 19) explained 
the belief in gods by degrading them to the level 
of demons, wmcli he held to be material images per- 
ceptible to our senses, long-lived but not immortal. 
Empedocles speaks of the wanderings of wicked 
demons, which have been cast out of the abodes of 
the blest but return there after a banishment of 
30,000 years, during which they pass through vari- 
ous stages of incarnation (frag. 115, 2). These 
Salfioifes, as Hippoiy tus explains, are human souls ; 
but they are not necessarily separable entities, 
since the figurative language of the poem requires 
to be controlled by the niaterialisiii of the philo- 
sophical system which it expounds (see Burnet, 
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Early Greek Philosophy ^ 1892, p. 271 ; Rohde, ii. 
178 11'.). 

Socrates was in the habit of asserting tliat he 
was frequently impeded by a Divine sign from 
taking a particular course of action. This cus- 
tomary sign was imparted through the medium of 
a warning voice, and wa.s manitested on trilliiig 
as well as on important occasions (Plat. Apol. 
31 p, 40 A). The deduction that Socrates iiiteiidcMl 
to iinply^ that he w'as guided throughout his life 
by a familiar spirit, though at one time generally 
held, has in recent years fallen into disfavour (see 
Zeller, Socrates [Eng. tr. 1S08], 8211.; IT. Jack- 

son, in JPh V. [1873J 232 11'.). Jiut, whatever may 
have been the real intention of Socrates, it can 
hardly be denied that, in a society wIum c the belief 
in the existence of demons m as widely prtivalent, 
to many of bis hearers the Divimj sign’ niuht have 
suggested suidi an agency. 

Plato, in this sphere as elsewhere, has gathered 
up the threads of previous spceulations and woven 
them into new cunibinatious by the play of bis 
philosophic fancy. In accordance with popular 
tradition, he says that the demons are the bastard 
sons of gods by nymphs or some other mothers 
{Apol. 27 D). Tho demons are of an airy substance, 
inferior to the heavenly ether, and servo as inter- 
preters between gods and imm {Eftinom. 984 K). 
Love is a great demon ; like all spirits, he is intijr- 
mediate between tho Divine ana the mortal ; bo 
conveys to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of 
men, and to men the commaiids and replies of 
the gods {Symp. 202 E). This nwalls the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine previously (piotcd, and Proclus 
says it is also Orphic ; mouerii critics have seen in 
it a mode of reconciliation ladwccn the old theo- 
logy and the new conception of an innccessildo 
god (Gruppo, 1054). Plato accepts the popular 
view of demons, as idfjiitical with the souls of the 
dead : w'hen a good man dies, ho is honoured by 
being enrolled as a demon, which is only another 
form of HaryiuiVf ' the wise one ’ {Cratyl. 39S B). 
Every man has a distiru^t demon which attends 
him during life and after death {Pheedo^ 107 D, 
Itep. 617 D). Each demon has his own allotted 
sphere of operation, and watches over his appointed 
cliarge like a shepherd over his Hock {Pol it. 271 D, 
272 E). ’riie last-quoted passages are drawn from 
tho narratives of the myths with which Plato 
diversilied his more formal arguments, and his 
true mind is to he sought rather in a passage of 
the Tinmus (90 A) in which, with a reminiscenctj 
of Heraclitus, he (loclares that God has given to 
each man, as a guiding genius, the siiprtiine, foi in 
of soul within us, the rational faculty which dwells 
ill tho summit of our body and lifts us towardvS our 
celestial kindred. 

Aristotle is repi>rt(‘il to li.avo asstnited to the 
belief that all men have (hunons which accompany 
them during the whole period of their mortal 
existence (frag. 193 [Rose]) ; hut it is im|io>.sible 
to say whether he attached to it any j»liiloso[)liical 
importance. Xcnocrates agreed with tlie state- 
ment in the Timaius, that the soul of man is his 
guardian spirit (Arist. Top. ii. 6. 112r/, 37) ; and 
he also muintuined the existence of a numla^r of 
g<H>d and had demons (Zeller, Pinto, etc. [Eng. tr. 
1876], p. 593). But the school which did most to 
establish a belief in demons as a part of the mental 
equipment of its students was unquestionably tho 
SU)ie. The Stoic.s sought with unwearied industry 
to bring every conception of mqnilar religion into 
connexion with their own theology ; and their 
doctrine of pantheism ciiahhvl them without difti- 
culty to iiiia a place fer t he demons within their 
system. They were lirmly convinced of tho ex- 
istence of demons, which, having like passions with 
men, and responding to their desires and fears, 
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their pains and pleasures, HUperinteiidcd and 
directed their fortunes (Diog. Laert. vii. 161). 
Those demons are comiiosed of soul -substance, 
whhih is not scattered and lost, as Epicurus main- 
tained (frags. 336, 337 Ll^^^ener]), at the diasolu- 
tion of the Inaly, but, having in itself the principle 
or permanence, is located in the region beneath 
the moon, and sustained, like the otlior stars, by 
the exhalations rising from the earth (Soxt. adv. 
Math. ix. 71). Posidonius, who gave particular 
attention U) the matter, explained that human 
souls after deatli are not sufficiently pure to reach 
the tipper ctlier, and are restricted to the lower 
level, where they congregate among the demons, 
licuce it is that, witli the strictest accuracy, the 
soul dwelling within the body may be <lescribcd 
as the ‘ demon born with us’ (Schniekel, Fhiloft. d. 
mittl. Stoay Jlerlin, 1892, p. 256). On the otlier 
hand, the Epicureans controverted these fairy- 
tales ; there are no such beings as demons ; and, 
even if there were, it is inconceivable that they 
would assume human shape, or that it would be 
possible for them to communicate with us by 
speech or otherwise ( Pint. Brut. 37 ; see, further, 
Ej»icur. frags. 393, 391 [Userier]). 

In writers of a later period, such as Maximus 
'IVrius, Apuleius, and Philostratus, the iiiaxiiiis 
of ileniouoiogy have come to he coinnionplaces, 
partly owing to the influence of the source.s which 
we have enuni(*rated, and ]»artly by the contact 
with Oriental civilizations, which had become con- 
tinually more intimate since the beginning of the 
Hollcmstic epoch (Ilohde, ii. 364 ; Oriippe, 1408). 
Since the demons were regarded as unceasingly 
active in the service of the gods, they were as- 
signed a deflnite place in the celestial hierarchy of 
the Neo-Platonists, as subordinate to angels and 
archangels (Porphyr. ad Arnob, 10; demons 
were first as.sociatcd with dyycXot by Pliilo, ac- 
cording to Ditilerich, Nekyia, 61). Hence, as part 
of the machinery by M'hich the apologists of pagan- 
ism sought to s!ior«! uj) their tottering edifice against 
the assaults of the Christians, they appear with 
considerable frequency in the controversial writ- 
ings of the early Eathers of tlie Church. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
examine the various methods uinployed by Greek 
magic for the purpose of averting, deceiving, or 
conciliating evil spirits. The details will be found 
elsewhere under the titles CHARMS AND AMULETS, 
Magic, eU;. it is only within recent years that 
the comparative study of anthropology has shown 
the way by which the future investigation of 
Greek religion must travel. But the ovi<lence of 
ritual drawn from literary sources is difficult to 
appraise ; partly because the development of theo- 
tended to obscure the primitive elements, and 
partly because the ritual tacts, even when sepa- 
rated from later accretions, arc capable of various 
interpretations. It is well established that the 
heating of drums and cymbals, and particularly of 
various kinds of bronze vessels (schol. ad Tlicocr. 
ii. 36), was intended to frighten away any demons 
which might ho at hand on important or ceremonial 
occasions ; similarly, the use of iron was effec- 
tive against demonic influence (Kicss, in Pauly- 
AVissowa, i. 60). When, however, the desire to 
Ik) on good terms wdth evil demons is hold to be 
the leading motive in such various rites as sword- 
dances, the ploughing with magic animals, the 
smearing of the face with chalk or meal, or the 
drcHsing of a Ixiy in girl’s clothes (cf, Clli viL 
[189.3] 243), it iiiiist bo reinernliercd that such 
hypothesc?s anj far removcil from certainty. The 
debatahh', evidence will bo found collected in 
Grui)i.e, h 94 If. 

Tor demons in relation to the Orphic cults, see 
ORi'UiSM. ^ ' 


Litbeatvrb.— T he ttiftia facts aro suiumariBed in the articles, 
a,v. * Dalmon,* by von Sybel, in Roscher, i. 98S, and by Waser, 
in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2010. where references are given to the 
less accessible of the sfieclal treatises. See also K. Heinae, 
XeMeraUi, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 78-123; J. Tambumino, de 
AMiquorutn Dannmiitmo, Giessen, 1900. M uch useful informa- 
tion will bo found in O. Gnippe, Or. Mythol. und Religiotia^ 
ge8ek.t Munich, 1906: J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of 
Or. Religion'^, Cambridge, 1909 ; A. Dieterich, Nekyia, l>eipzlg, 
1893, cap, pp. 46-62 ; H. Usener, Oiittemarnen, Bonn, 1896, eap. 
p. 29211.; E. Rohde, Ptyehe*, Tubingen, 1907. 

A. C. Pearson. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Hebrew).— It will 
be most convenient to divide the material into 
three periods : pro-ex i Ho, exilic and post-exilic, 
and Apocryphal. 

T. THE PRE EXJLIC PERIOD.~i, In the early 
Hcb. poems there is but one allusion to an angel, 
and none to spirits or demons. The * holy ones ’ 
in Dt 33*, later supposed to be angels (cf. Ac 7“, 
Gal 3’“, He 2*), were probably not a part of the 
original text (cf. Driver, Deuteronomy^ Edinburgh, 
1895, p. 392 if.). In Jg 5'-* wo read: ‘Curse ye 
Meroz, saith the angel of Jahweh.’ Probably tno 
angel was a manifestation of Jahweh, as in the 
J dociinieiit. 

2. Our next earliest evidence is in the J docu- 
rmnt. In (in 3-^^ cherubim are said to have been 
the guardians of Eden’s entrance. 'J’here is reason 
to believe that these beings were personified winds. 
They find n counterpart in the winged figures of 
the Assyr. sculntures, which are often pictured in 
the act of fertilizing the sacred palm tree ; hence 
Tylor suggested that tliey were winds — a view now 
aecej)ted by many others.^ The association of such 
figures witli the tree of life would lead to the view 
that they were denizens of Paradise, and hence 
guardians of the tree of life. Apart from the 
cherubim, no other spirits ai){)ear in the early 
chapt-ers of Genesis, hut Jahweh Himself deals 
directly with men. This is the case in tlie Eden 
narrative (Gn 3), the Flood story (chs. 6-9), the con- 
fusion of tongues (ch. 11), and tlie story of Ahrahani 
(ch. 15). Tn the last-mentioned passage Jahweh 
jeurs os a flame of fire. 

ii (in 16^ M'o first come upon the ‘angel of 
Jahweh/ who found Hagar in tho wilderness and 
aided her, but whom, as shows, Hagar re- 
garded as Jahweh Himself. The word hero ami 
elsewhere in the OT translated ‘ angel,’ mnVaky is 
from a root whicli ai»pcars in Arabic a.s l/tka, and 
in Etliiopic as la^akay ‘to go * or ‘ send as a mes- 
senger.’ In this case vmVak Jahmdi means a 
special mission or coming of Jahweh to accomplish 
a special purpose. The ‘ angel ’ is not, accordingly, 
an angel in the later acceptation of the term.* 
The same is true of tho following instances, which 
all api>ear in iJ, or in literature closely akin to it. 

In Gn 18 the word ' angel ’ is not used, but Jahweh ie Buid to 
have visited Abraham. The ' two angels' of ch. 19 arc a later 
addition to tho narrative, and, in the language of a later epoch, 
describe Jahweh ’a comiJaiiionB. In Gn 32‘'i4flr. a ‘man’ comes 
and wrPBtles with Jacub ; he ia in reality Jahweh, though not 
fonuallv declared by the text to be bo. 'Tiiis ' man ’ repreaenU 
a ‘mission’ or 'ooniing' of Jahweh, aa did the ‘angel of Jah- 
weh' in ch. 16. It ia probably this ' man ' who ie referred to in 
Qn as * the angel whicli hath redeemed me [Jacob].’ In Ex 
8!* the ‘angel of Jahweh’ appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, but it was Jahweh Uiinaulf who saw that Moses turned 
aside to see tho bush (v.4), and Jahweh who snoko to Moses 
(v.7). Similarly, the ‘ angel of Jahweh * apiiearea in the way to 
stop Balaam (Nu 222 '<< 8 &). in Jos 518 -IB a ‘man* appeared to 
JoBnua as the captain of the host of Jahweh ; he was the same 
manifestaUon elsewhere called the ' angel of Jahweh.’ In Jg 2^ 
the ‘ angel ’ or ‘ manifestation ’ of Jahweh moved up from Gugal 
to Bethel. ITio ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ appeared to Oicieon (Jg 6‘*)» 
and It is clear from vv.8i*® that He was Jahweh Himself. Tho 
same is true of the ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ who appeared to the wife 
of Manoah in Jg In 2 S 24^4 David faJls Into the hand of 

Jahweh, who turns out (v.W) to lie Ills angel. 

In all these passages the ‘angel of Jahweh is 

1 Of. Barton, Sem. Or., London, 1902, p. 91, and tho references 
there given ; also Skinner, Oeneauiy Edinburgh, 1910, p. 89 ff.; 
for a divergent view, see art. Uhbrub, vol. iii. p. 508 IT. 

a Of. W. E. Addis, Doeuments of the Ilexateueh, London, 
1892, 1. 24, n. 1. 
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Jahwch Hinisolf, who haw come inwn aoine Bpecial 
inisbion. I’erhapH it was regarded as a kind of 
partial luanifestalion of Jahwch, but at all events 
tliero was no clear line of distinction between 
Jahwch and His angel. Tliese manifostations of 
Jahweh were regarded as blessed or beautiful 
things, 80 tliat, when it was desired especially to 
praise a man, one said to him : * Thou art good in 
my sight as an angel of (iod ’ (cf. 1 S 29", 2 S 14^’* "" 
19^). At the same time, the term DiaVak was 
often used to designate the messenger of a king 
(see 1 S 11» 16^" 19^^ and cf. 1 K 20", Jer 27*). 

In the J document other beings of the Divine 
order besides Jahwch are represented as real. 
Those are called * sons of (iod ’ {h'7\4 hVclChim) in 
Gn 6'-* *, where they are said to have taken human 
wives and to have begotten the heroes who lived in 
olden days. These beings are not called angels, 
and do not ap|^)ear again in pre-cxilic literature. 

3. In the E docwrwnt the same conditions of 
thought prevail, though here angels appear at 
times in numbers. 

In On 22^1 an an^el called to Abraham out of heaven to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of Iyaa(\ I'he presunt text calls him the 
' autpel of Jahwch,' but it is llioiight that in the original form of 
the text he was called tlie ‘angel of God.' In Gn 281* Ju<ob 
saw the angels of (hMi ascending and desoonding ii|ioii the ladder 
of his dream, but they were so (;]osely associated with God that 
ho said: 'Tins is none other than the house of God.' In Gn 
Bill the ‘angel of Gexi* appeared to Jacob in Aram, but v.*^ 
tells us that he said : * 1 am the God of Bctiiel.’ The angel was, 
then, only a manifestation of God. In Gn 32^1'- * the angels of 
Gt)d* mot Jacob, and he said: ‘This is God’s host.' Here 
apfiarently the angels were a manifestation of God and of His 
attendant company of spirits. In Ex S’*!* it was God llimmdf 
who called to Sloses out of the burning bush. In Ex Uiu the 
* angel of God ' who had gone before the camp of Israel removed 
and went behind. This angel performed the same function as 
the pillar of cloud in the J document (cl. Nu 20'<'). That the 
'angel of God* was practically blentical with God is shown in 
Ex where God dccilared that His ‘ name* was in the angel 
that sliould go before Israel 

There is, then, no radical diflercnco of concei>tion 
between J and E. In both of them the angel of 
the Deity is usually a manifestation of D(uty Him- 
self, though in one instance (Gn 32‘‘‘'*) the angels 
are apnarenlly the spirits who accompany God. 
In Jg 9^ (a pa.ssage which G. F, Moore lSB02\ 
New York, 1898] attributes to E), God is said to 
have sent an evil sjiirit between Ahirnclcch and the 
men of Hheclicni ; and similarly in I fcj igjo 

(a passage whicli lludde attributes to J) an evil 
spirit froin (Jod is .said to have come upon Saul. 

4. Tills last conception is similar to that in 1 K 
‘22’'’ "'*, where Jahwch is thought of as surrounded 
by a liost of spirits. Thc.so spirits were as yet 
undilierentiated. They had no moral character ; 
they were neither angels nor demons, but took on 
their character from the nature of the tasks which 
they were given to perform. Jahweli Himself was 
resjioiKsible for whatever was done ; He lured Ahab 
to his death ; it was at His bidding that one of the 
spirits hecaiiio a lying spirit in tho mouths of 
Ahab’s prophets to accomplish this end. The 
spirits of Janweh’s court were not tho only spirits 
in which the Hebrews of the period believed. In 
2 K 2*" and 6” reference is made to a kind of 
horsemen of tho air, who seem to have been re- 
garded as spirit defenders of Israel, for one passage 
relates that, when the chariot of tire took Elijah 
away, Elisha exclaimed: ‘The chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof 1 * and tho other repre- 
Heiits these horsemen as the defenders of Elisha 
from a foreign army. 

5. There are few other references to angels or 
spirits before tlie Exile. An early Ephraimite 
narrative (1 K tells us that an angel touched 
Elijah and awakened him. One late prophetic 
narrative tells us twice that an angel of Jah- 
weh spoke to Elijah (2 K !*• while another, 
also late (1 K 13“), tolls that an angel spoke to 
another prophet. In 2 K 19“= Is 37“ we are told 


hat an angel of Jahweh smote tho AH.syrians of 
■Sennacherib’s army. Pro-exilic prophehs make al- 
most no reference to angels, although llosea (12^) 
declares that Jacob ‘had power over the angel.’ 
riiis is a reference to the * man ’ of Gn 32^^®^*, and 
.s the only occurrence of ‘angel* in a pre-exilic 
prophet. The Dcuteronomist makes no mention 
of angels. One Dent. e«litor refers to tlie * angel of 
Jahweh ’ (Ex 33"), but ho was inllueneed by E. 

6. One other class of supernatural beings of the 
imo before tho Exile remains to he consideretl, 
viz. the seraphim. (Jur knowledge of them is 
gained from one pas.sage mily, Is 0^*’. In his 
vision, Isaiali saw Jahweli, above whom the sera- 
phim were standing. Each one had six wings, and 
they constantly uttered the trisagioii. At the sound 
of their voices ‘the foundations of the threshold 
were moved.’ Finally, it was one of these who 
t«>ok from the altar a live coal and touched the 
uophet’s lips. It is clear that, like the chcni- 
liim, the seraphim wore not angels (i.e. ines.scngers), 
hut were attendants of Jahwch. Like the cheru- 
bim, they are composite ligure.s, and later Jewish 
thought placed them with the cherubim in Para- 
dise (cf. En. OP" 7P, Slav. En. 20^ 21'). 

Various explanations of the name and nature of the serajihim 
have been offenxi. (1) An old explanation, now (fenerally 
abandoned, derived arirf/pA from tho Arab, karufa^ ‘to be eini- 
nent in Rlory,' and bt:ld the seraphim to be a kind of archaiiffela. 
(2) Deliizach and Hommel have connected it with the Assyr. 
SarrdpUt the ‘ burner,’ an epithet applied to tho Bab. god 
Nergal, a sun-deity; but, although an old syllaliary says that 
this was the epithet of Nergal In the * Westland, | no such deity 
has appeared m any real Canaanite source, and is conseuueutly 
improbable. (3) Cheyno (K/ii, art. ‘Demons’) has, under the 
influence of the previous suggestion, attempted to connect the 
name of the god JieBf/, whoso name occvirs in a Phoen. inscrip- 
tion (CIS i. 88). This he equates with mraph, supposing that a 
tran8iK)8ition of letters ocemrrod— a solution which seoins even 
more Improliahlo. (4) I^ess satisfactory still was Uitzig’s sug- 
gestion that ndraph is to be connected with the Egyptian 
Serapis. (6) More recently Marti and others have connected 
the seraphim with the Egyptian griffins found, for example, in 
a Xllth dynasty tomb at Beni Hassan. These griffins were 
winged, were guardians of the grave, and in deinolit; were 
called sere/ (cf. K. Piotwdimann, Gesch. der Phdnizur, Berlin, 
1889, p. 177 fl.). (6) Probably the true explanation (.ionnects the 
seraphim with tho fiery (Hfrdphtm) serpentH of Nu 21«, and sup- 
poses that the seraphim were primarily serpents. This view is 
supported by the fact that Heb. tradition gave tho serpent a 
prominent rOle in Paradise (cf. Gu 3), tiiat they worshipped a 
8erpent-go<l down to the time of H(?zekiah(2 K 18***'-), that there 
was at Jerusalem a well called the ‘ Dragon’s fountain ’ (Neli 
21* ; probably tho nuHlurn Bir Kyyub), that a brazen serpent 
was found at Gczer in the pre-exilic Hebrew stratum fit. A. 8. 
Mocallster, liibUi SitU-TAyhls from the Mound qf Geier, I, ondon, 
ItMKi, p. 76), and that in En. 20? seriients (Qr. ipaicovres) are 
associated with the cherubim In Paruuise, as in the Euo<di pass- 
ages cited above seraphim aro osscxViated with the cherubim. 
In <-x>urHe of time these serpents of Pan«lis« were regarded as 
the attend.mts or guards of Jahwch, and were given wings, etc. 
to make them composite. 

In pro-exilic Hebrew thought, then, Jahwch had 
three classes of atten(la!its--cheruhim, spirits, and 
seraphim. The cherubim and seraphim were 

f iiardians of Paradise and attendants of Jahweh. 

'he spirits were His courtiers, and might ho sent 
on missions by Him. They played, however, a 
very small part. Jahweh Himself was thmighi. to 
appear in special manifestations to accomplish His 
purpOfSes. Sucli manifestations wore called the 
‘angel of Jahw^eh,* or the ‘ angel of God.* 

7. Of demons in this period there are hut slight 
traces. In tho old poem whicli now forms Dt 33 
it is said in v.'* that the ‘deep ’ (i^hd/n) * coiichcth ’ 
(Meseth) beneath. Driver ha.s noted (Dent. p. 496) 
that rObeseth is ordinarily used of an animal ; and, 
when one recalls that under the kindred name 
Tiavuit tho deei» wa.s personilied in liahylonia as 
a dragon, and tliat this dragon atipears in post- 
exilic Jleh. literature as Kahah and Leviathan (see 
below), it becomes probable that Dt 33‘* ])ei*80iii- 
lied tho subterranean abyss os a jpreat dragon or 
demon. In Dt 32'^ Hebrews are said to have saeri- 
hcod to shediiHf not to ^El6ah (God). Shedim was 
understood by the trauslators of the Septuagiut as 
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domotiH, but, an it in made parallel with ‘ foreign 
gods * (of. v.^«), and is the equivalent of the Assyr. 
sSdUf or bull-deity, it is jnobable that it is used 
lierc as the name of a foreign deity. The fact that 
the root shed became in later Judaism the general 
term for ‘demon* (cf. Jastrow, Diet, of the Targ,^ 
Talmud, and Mid., New York, 1003, p. 1558a) does 
not prove this inference wrong. If this view is 
correct, it makes no dillerence to our subject 
whether we date Dt 32, with Ewald and Dillmann, 
in the reign of Jeroboam li. ; with Kuenen and 
Driver, about 630 B.C. ; or, with Steuemagel, in the 
Exile. 

There are no clear references in pre-ex ilic litera- 
ture to other demons, but it is probable that the 
Hebrews of the period believca that demons in- 
habited waste places, and that they cndeavoureil to 
propitiate them. The sacrilico to the wilderness 
demon Azazql {q.v.) (Lv 16) is clearly a survival 
from nre-exilic days, and it is probable that Lilith 
(Is 34*^) was an old wilderness demon. 

II. Exilic and post-exilic canonical 
MATElUAL . — I. In Ezekiel the term ‘angel* docs 
not occur, though in and in 40®®^* a super- 

natural man appears w’ho performs the functions of 
an angel. In the former pas.sago he directs the 
marking of idolaters for destruction ; in the latter 
ho measures oil the dimensions of the new sanc- 
tuary. Tho older lielicf in spirits survives to some 
extent in E/ekiel. In 2^ 3^^*^^ 8*^‘ a ‘spirit* is 
said to have come upon Kziikiel and filled him with 
ecstatic insj)iration. This spirit was one of tho 
members of Jahw'ch’s court, of which I K 22 gives 
such a vivid description (cf. Toy, SBOT, New York, 
1866). This usage of ‘spirit* is found only in the 
earlier chapters of Ezekiel, and in 8^^* is made 
synonymous with ‘the hand of Jahweh.’ In 
tn« term ‘spirit* occurs, but it hero approaches 
more nearly the spirit of Jahweh, and does not 
seem to denote a separate entity of a lower order. 
It inspires the projihet to reflexion rather than 
ecstasy. In other jiarts of Ezekiel ‘ spirits * do not 
occur. 

2. In Deutcro- Isaiah angels are not mentioned, 
and in Trifo- Isaiah only one reference to an angel 
or spirit is found, viz. * the angel of his [Jahweh’s] 
presence ’ [lleb. ‘ face Is 63®. The expression 
occurs in a poetic reference to tho angel mentioned 
in Ex 23®S of whom it was .said, ‘ My name is in 
him.’ The term ‘presence ’or ‘face’ seems to be 
borrowed from Ex 33*-'’'', where Jahweh says to 
Moses : ‘ My pre.sence shall go with thee.’ The 
reference in Isaiah really betokens a jiost-exilic 
literary survival of a pre-oxilic idea. 

3. In Zeehariah the ‘angel* in the function of 
messenger anpears as a lixed idea. The angel 
talked with the proi>het, and in this way Zeehariah 
received all his prophetic mes.sages (cf. Zee 1®‘ 

IS. J4. 19 5«. 10 Q4. angel is here clearly an 

intcriiiediary between Goo and man. Zeehariah 
never is saia to baye seen God. In Zeehariah, too, 
we meet for the first time with the division of 
angels into ranks. In 2^* * one angel is clearly 
tho commander of another, and sends him on a 
mission. The ‘ angel of Jahweh * appears hero also 
a.s a kind of guaraian of Israel, since ho protects 
tho priest, the repressentative of the nation. In 
and the angel of Jahweh ajipears as a kind 
of Grand Vizier among the other angels. Possibly 
this early difforentiation of angels into ranks was 
due to Persian influence, tliougli (his seems im- 
probable, for, when this prophecy was written, 
only twenty years had clap.sed since (Jyrus’s con- 
quest of Babylonia and l*alestinc. 

4. In the Book of J06 we have diflerent strata. 
Ihe prologue is older than the poem, and may 
have been <!oniposcd before the Exile. In it 
Jahweh is represented as surrounded by a court of 


supernatural boiri^. These are called d'nS Ad- 
^elohtin, or beings of the Divine order — the old name 
employed in Gn 6*'*. These beings are pictured as 
free to walk through the earth wherever they will, 
but upon appointed days they gather to pay their 
court to Jail well. Satan is still a member of this 
group, though he has liecomo offended and has lost 
his mith in the existence of disinterested virtue. 
He is permitted to ^o forth upon a mission of ex- 
perimentation— a mission which proves most pain- 
ful to his victim. The whole e.onception is quite 
akin to that of 1 K 22. In the poem, which is later 
than the prologue, little is said of angels, though 
that little is of intcre.st. In 5^ the possibility of 
angelic intercessors is referred to. Tl.e angelic 
bemgs are here called ‘holy ones.* In 4^® and 
15^® these ‘ holy ones ’ are said to be less pure than 
God, but much holier than men. The ‘ angel * of 
.33“ (liV) is better rendered, with the margin. 
‘ messenger,* since Elihu is referring to himself and 
not to a heavenly messenger (cf. Barton, Com. on 
xloh, N.Y., 1611). In 38’ the ‘sons of God* of 
the prologue are referred to, and are identified 
with the morning stars. 

5. In the Psalter, angels are messengers of either 

good or evil. Ps 34’ declares: ‘The angel of 
J.-thweli encampeth round alxnit them that fear 
him,’ i.e. he is tlieir pr«>l.ection. Ps 35®- ® declares 
that Goil lets His angel chase and persecute the 
wicked. Similarly, Ps 78^® declares tiiat God cast 
upon the Egyptians ‘ tho fierceness of his anger, 
wrath, indignation, and trouble, a band of evil 
angels.’ Here tho angels are personifications of 
the wrath and indignation of Jahweh, Ps 104^ 
reverses in a way the process, declaring : ‘ He makes 
his angels winds.* The angels as guardians are 
again referred to in Ps 91*^’’ ; ‘ He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep tliee. They shall 
bear thee tip in their hands.’ Ps 103®® and 148® 
call upon angels as well as men to praise God. i’s 
86®’ ’ implies that God is surrounded in heaven by 
a council of angels. This is also implied in Ps 
10330. 21 and 148®, where the angels are spoken of iw 
the ‘ mini.sters who do God’s pleasure,’ and as ‘ his 
host.* In Ps 8®, where the present text, in speak- 
ing of man, reads : * Thou hast made him little less 
than God’ the reference is probably to 

angcLs, and the original text was, perhaps, ‘ sons of 
God ’ (6^n^ ha-eluhim). 

6. The Priestly doeument contains no reference 
to angels. It conceives of God as far away, but 
nl.w as so powerful that He can siinply .speak ami 
His word is obeyed. It represents Him in Levi- 
ticus as speaking to Moses, but how He spoke it 
never tells. It gives no hint that it was through 
angels. 

7. The same is true of the Books of Chronicles, 

which are closely dependent upon P for their point 
of view % The Chronicler mentions angels in two 
passages only, 1 Ch 21 and 2 (3h 32®^. The former 
passage is uependent on 2 S 24, and has taken 
over the angel who inflicted the punishment for 
David’s census (see vv.®* ") ; the latter is 

dependent upon 2 K 19“, and has taken over the 
story of the angel who destroyed Sennacherib’s 
army. 

8 . Angels do not really appear in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. The word * angel ’ is found, it is true, 
in 6® (Heb. 6®), but it is probably a reverent way 
of referring to God Himself (cf. Barton, Ecclesvustes, 
in ICC, 1908). Tho Chronicler liad set the exam j do 
for this procedure by making the angel who 
afllicteil Israel stand for God (ci. 1 Ch 2H®* ®®). 

9. In the Book of Daniel the belief in angels 
re-appears, and they are thought to be exalted far 
above man (see 8“**® 10'®). In 3“ an ancel comes 
in human form to deliver the three children from 
the fiery furnace (cf. v.“), and in 6“ God’s angel 
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is said to have stopped tho mouths of the lions. 
The eonception of the division of angels into ranks, 
'whicii was foiiinl in Zechariah, re-appoars in an 
accentuated form in Daniel. Each nation aj)p}ir. 
cntly has a ‘princ^e’ or archangel detailed to look 
after its intenssts, so that there is a ‘ prince of tho 
kingdom of Persia’ a ‘princo of (xroece* 

(10*), and a ‘nrinco of Israel* (10®^). Tho last 
mentioned is Michael, who was ‘one of the chief 
princes ’ (10^* 12'). Possibly this conception is also 
found in Is which dates from about 335- 

333 n.c. In Daniel, too, we como upon a new 
feature found in no other canonical book of the 
riod : the angels, or at least the archangels, 
gin to have names. In addition to Michael, 
alrea<ly mentioned, ‘ tho man Gabriel * (Gabriel 
moans ‘ hero or man of Go<l ’) appeared to impart 
wisdom to Daniel (8'®*^* O'**"'’*). The giving of 
delinite proper names to angels— a feature very 
common in some of tho apocryphal books — marks 
another step forward in the evolution of the con- 
ception. 

10. Taking the post-exilic time as a whole, some 
interesting general facts with reference to angels 
may be gathered. Tliey are called by a variety 
of names : ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of \l6htm (Job I® 2‘, 
Dn 3^) ; 'el/jhim^ i.e. ‘ gods ’ ( Ps 8® and perhaps 97®), 
‘sons of tho mighty,’ i.e, of lit. ‘gods* (P.s 

29' 89®); ’e/f/a, or ‘gods* (Ex 15"); aibhdrintt or 
‘heroes* (J1 3 [4]"); shorn'rivi^ or ‘keepers* (Is 
62®); ‘host of tho height’ (Is 24®'); ‘morning 
stars’ (Job 38’) ; 'trim, i.e. ‘ watchers’ (Dn 4‘’('^0 ; 
‘holy ones* Zoo 14®, Ps 89’), and ‘prince.s* (Dn 
10'®* ®®* ®'). Although angels are once identilied 
with stars (.fob 38’), there is no attempt in tlie 
canonical books, such as appears in some of the 
apocryphal books, to define the nature of angels 
or to tell tho substance of whicdi they are composed. 
The term ‘host of the height’ applied to them in 
Is 24®' is, no doubt, a modification of tho pre-exilic 
phrase ‘host of heaven,’ which was applie<l to 
the stars. During the last years of the .Judican 
monarchy those had been worshipped (see Jor 8®, 
Zoph 1®, Dt 4'“) ; they were then considereii a.s 
corns, and the prophets opposed their worship. 
As tho close of the Exile drew near, Jahweli w.as 
declared to be supreme over them (Is 45'®; cf. 
40“), and in Neh 9® they are said to worship 
Jahwob. Ajiparently it was believed that this 
host was not subdued to the position of subordi- 
nates ami worshippers without a struggle (see 
Job 25®, Is 24’^' ‘27' 34®), and the reference m ‘27' to 
Leviathan, which, as shown below, is a name for 
the Dab. dragon Tiamat, .suggests that the idea 
of a struggle was borrowed from the ifabylonian 
Creation Epic, 

It hoB bcpf) hold by some that tho diviKion of anjjolii into 
ranks and tho belief in archangels point to tho fact that tho 
anjfcls originated in tho subjugation of other gods to ./ahweh. 
Tho argument in favour of this view Is strong. It would seem 
improbable that tho development of archangels was due in the 
first place to Persian influence, for they appear already in 
itechariah, when Persian influence was too new. Tho fac^t 
that In Daniel the different archangels are each the prince or 
guardian of a special nation Is in favour of tho origin suggested, 
for it asHigns to them Just tho rlSIe that the national gods of 
tho heathen world hod performed. 

The functiona of angels were various. They 
acted as Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2) and jis His council 
(Ps 89’) ; they might be intercessors for men (.lob 
6'), or guardians of the righteous (Ps. 34’), whom 
they bear up in their hands (Pa 91"**, Nu 20'® [P]) ; 
they are tho guides and cliaunels of Divine revela- 
tion to prophets (Zee P* "• *®* '®* '*• '* etc., Dn 8'®*’* 
2 o#-iiff.) . they inllict punishment on the wicked 
(Ps 78"); some of them guard tho nations (Dn 
10 *>. «i) . and in general they do whatever Jahweli 
wishes to have done. 

Angels during this period were for the most part 
without names. There are only three exceptions 


to this; the ‘angel of his pre.senc«‘ (Is 63®), which, 
as pointeil out aJiovo, is a poetic way of referring 
to a pre-exilic idea; and the individual angels 
Michnol and Gabriel. These last appear in Daniel 
only, the latest book of the canon to contain any 
reference t-<j angels. They are canonical exainples 
of a tendency which is abundantly illiistratea in 
tbo apocryphal lileraturo to individualize angels 
and to attributo permanent characteristics to 
thera.^ Tho name Mirhttd, meaning ‘ Who is like 
God?*, was a natural ona to apply to an angel, 
though it had previously been borne by a number 
of men (see Nu 13’®, 1 Ch 5'®* 6" 7® 8'* 12®‘' 27*®, 

‘2 Ch 21®, and Ezr 8”). Gahriely as already iiotetl, 
signilics ‘ man of God,’ and wtus also a* natural 
name to give an angel. 

XI. The Hebrew belief in demons belongs especi- 
ally to tho time after tlio Exile, There were 
several causes which led to this belief. In pre- 
exilic times, it had been thought that Jahweh did 
everything, both good and bad. Amos says (3®) . 

‘ Shall evil befall a city and Jahweh hath not done 
it?* This evil might be actcomplislied through the 
agency of non-ethieal spirits, as in 1 K 22'®'®, but 
Jahweh was iu reality responsible for it. As in 
the case of the spiiit that visited Saul, it might 
1)0 called an ‘evil spirit’ (1 S 10"'’*) ; hut this only 
signified that its ellcH^ts were uinlesira]>lo, not that 
the spirit was morally had. Tho spirit in this 
ease came from Jahweli, and Ifc was really respon- 
sible. This view was entertainoil by one writer 
until near the (dose of tho Exile, for Deutoro- 
Tsaiali renresontH Jaliweh as saying; ‘I make 
peace, ami create evil’ (Is 45’). In tlio time after 
the Exile, men In^gan to feel tliat to attribute evil 
to God was to think unworthily of Him ; hence tho 
occurrence of evil was ascribed to the agency of 
demons. 'I’liis was, however, only one of the forces 
at work. With the triumph of monotheism the 
belief in the reality of the heathen deities did 
not altogether disappear, and those gods whoso 
worshippers liad been hostile to Israel, or had 
opposed the prophets so as to be denounced in the 
sacred books, were reduced to rank of demons. 
From time immemorial, too, t he belief had existed 
that dark and deserted localities were inhabited 
by unfriendly spirits. From tdio earlie.st times, 
pains had been taken to propitiate some of these 
uy 8acrifice.s, and such unfriendly spirits now 
became demons in tlio commonly accepted view. 
Then, too, the old mythology had preserved tho 
memory of a heavenly court of spirits, or 6'‘nJ 
hd-el6Mm. It kept alive the memory of how 
some of these spirits had been commissioned in 
l-lio olden time to bring men to destrutJtion, and 
from this circle of ideas tlicro was horn a belief in 
an arcli-enomy of good — Satan — who has since 
held a large place in the world’s thought. Sorno 
of these demons were believed to inhabit tho 
deserts and to roam about at night (cf. Is 13®* .34*^). 
Liko the jinn of the Arabs, tluiy were supposed to 
take on tlie forms of wild animals. Some of them 
still maintained the quasi- Divine charaider which 
they bail posscvssed before the Exile, and sacrilices 
were still ofi'ered to them. Once it is implied 
tiiat the home of tho arch-demon is in Sheol 
(cf. Job 18'®). 

Of individual demons, tho one that played tho 
largest part in later thought is Satan, though ho 
appears in but three passages of the OT. (o) Tho 
earliest of tho.so is the prologue of Job, wliicb may 
1)0 pre-exilic. Here Satan is one of the ‘sons of 
God,* or ‘ spirits,' who compose the court of Jahweh. 
Much of tho character of the un-ethical spirit 
which was sent on a mission of evil to men still 
attaches to him, but bo has developed beyond 
this, for lie has become jiormanently sceptical of 
disinterested virtue. He c&n do nothing without 
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Jahweh’fl pcrinisHion, Imt his state of mind is 
thought to l 3 C a cause of regret to Jahweh. In 
consequence of Jalnveli’s concern for Satan and 
His desire to win liim once more to a proper 
attitmlo, lie permits liiin to make investigations 
in disintenisLed virtue ]>y bringing evil innm Job. 
In this narrative Jainveh is represented as ulti- 
mately responsible for the evil, but it is permitted 
fora good end— the scattering of the doubts which 
had invaded the angelic circle and embittered one 
of the courtiers of heaven. 

(h) In Zee 3* Satan appears to oppose the liigh 
priest Joshua before the ‘angel of .lahweh.* The 
‘Adversary’ (for snch is the meaning of the name 
{Satan) stands in the court of Jahweh as a public 
prosecutor, and, os Joshua is the representative 
of the nation, so Satan is the advorstiry or prose- 
cutor of the nation. The fact that tlio angel of 
Jahweh rebukes him shows that Satan has nndor- 
taken his evil opposition to the people of Go<l on 
his own initiative and not by Divine permission, 
as was the case in the Book of Job. His malignity 
is accordingly soinewliat more developed, and in 
the circle of ideas rejirescnted by tliis ppsage 
Satan really relieves Jahweh of the responsibility 
for evil. 

(c) 'riie only other OT passage where Satan is 
mentioned is 1 Cli ‘2P, which is a further witness 
to tiie fact that Satan was now held to bo respon- 
sible for the existence of evil. The chapter 
gives an account of David’s census and of the 

I uinishnient for it, and is dependent on 2 S 24 ; 
nit, whereas it is said in Samuel that Jahweh said 
David, ‘ Go, niunher Israel,’ because lie was 
angry with the people, it is said in Chronicles 
that Satan ‘moved David to number Israel.’ 
Satan is clearly a develojiment out of the group 
of spirits whicfi were in earlier days thought to 
form Jahwoh’s court, members of wfiicli were sent 
upon errands of disaster to men. 

Another demon who appears in one post-exilic 
canonical passage (Lv 10) is Azazel In 

the ritual of the Day of Atonement it is prescribed 
that a goat shall be cliosen ‘for Azazel,’ that the 
sins of the people shall be confessed over him, and 
that then ho shall be sent into the wilderness 
by a special messenger an<i turned loose (cf. I,v 
l(j8. 10 . 'Phe ^roat is in reality a sacrifice to 
Azazel. The ritual of this chapter is clearly a 
survival from prc-exilic days. It is also clear that 
Azazel was a wilderness demon, and probably the 
sacrilice was originally offered to him to propitiate 
him. It is, accordingly, a survival from a kind 
of worship of fear. I'ho name 'Azazel signifies 
‘ entire removal.’ 

Another class of demons were se’irini, lit. ‘ hairy 
ones’ (RV ‘satyrs’; marg. ‘ho-goats’), who, like 
Azazel, wore tliought to inhalnt wastes and ruins. 
Is 34^*, in a picture of the future desolation of 
Edom, says that ‘satyr shall call to his fellow 
there ’ ; and Is 13*S an exilic passage, in portraying 
the desolation of Babylon, declares that ‘satvrs 
shall dance there.’ Just as the Arabs degraded 
the gods of the heathen to jinn and attributed to 
them some of the liairy characteristics of animats, 
so these satyrs api)ear to have liccn originally 
heatlien deities (cf. W. K. Smith, Ilel. Scm.^ 12011*.). 
It is for this reason that Lv 17’ prohibits, for the 
future, sacrifice to satyrs, implying in the state- 
ment that they had been the recipients of sacrifices 
in the past. Similarly 2 Ch ID®, in reproducing 
1 K 12®’ — the statement concerning Jeroboam’s 
arrangements of priests for the high places — 
anipUlies it by saying that ho appointed ‘priests 
for the satyrs and calves which ho had made.’ 

The shedim which are mentioned in Dt 32” are 
^ce referred to in a post-exilie canonical writing, 
106®’, where shddtm is a synonym for demons. 


The word really, as the parallelism shows, refers 
to the heathen deities of the (janaanitos, whom 
some of tlie post-exilic writers made satyrs, as 

i nst noted. That it was (he intention of the 
’salniist to call them demons hero is confirmed hy 
the facX that in the Mishna and Talmud shed is 
the root used to designate demons in general (cf. 
Jostrow, Dkt. p. IfiSSrrJ. 

Is ,34’^ mentions Lilith (RV ‘ night-monster ’) in 
connexion with satyrs. It is probable that the 
name is connected with the Heh. root for ‘ night,* 
and that Lilith was a night-monster or demon 
which was thought to lurk in desolate places. 

The ‘ horse-leech ’ ('alAqd.) of Pr 30‘® was perhaps 
a demon. While there was a large leech to 
which the name was applied, it was also regarded 
by the Jews of later time as the name of a demon. 
T^his seems to bo the case in the Targ. (<o I’s 12*’, 
which says : ‘ The wicked go round in circles like 
'alUqtlf who suck the blood of men.’ 

In Ca2’ .3® the Slinnamniite mliiiros the daughters 
of Jerusalem ‘ by the roes and liinds of the field.’ 
These are hero probably not simple animals, but 
faun-like spirits by whom, as by otner supernatural 
beings, a<ljurations could bo rruide. 

In four passages (all exilic or post-exilic) a great 
demon or dragon called Rahab appears. She was 
surrounded by a host of helpers, but after a severe 
struggle sbo and her helpers were overcome by 
Jahweh. The passages are: Is 51® ‘Art not 
thou he who hewed Rahah in pieces, who pierced 
through the dragon?’; .lob 9* ‘The helpers of 
Rahab do stoop under him ; how much less shall 
I answer him?’; Job 26”*” ‘He qiielleth the 
Bca with his power, by his understanding he 
smiteth through Rahab ; *by his breath the heavens 
are bright,* etc.; Ps 89’® ‘Thou hast broken 
Rahab in pieces as one that is slain ; thou hast 
scattered thine enemies with the arm of thy 
strength.’ It has long liccn recognized (see the 
writer’s art. ‘Tiamat’ in JAOS xv. [181)0]) that 
Rahah in those passages is simply another name 
for the Bab. primeval sea-monster tiamat. She is, 
accordingly, here not a native Heb. demon. For 
the original picture of her and her helpers, see 
L. W. King, {Seven Tablets of Oreution, London, 
1902, Tablets ii. and iv. Although Rahab is not 
native to Ileb. soil, she plays a considerable i)art 
in post-exilic thought. Jaliweh was naturally 
substituted for Marduk in the story circulated 
among the Hebrews, and His worshippers magni- 
lied His power as they thought of tlie might of 
this terrible dragon of a demon. 

fn at least two passages this j)rimitive Bab. 
monster was known among the Hebrews as 
Leviathan. In Job 3® Leviathan is evidently a 
mythical dragon capable of darkening the (fay, 
while in Ps 74’^ we read, ‘ 3’hoii brakest the 
heads of Leviathan in pieces,’ and vv.’®* ” go on 
to speak of the creation of the sun, the fixing of 
eartli’s Ixmnds, and tlie making of summer and 
winter. In the psalm, therefore, we clearly have 
a reference to the Bab. Creation Epic, and it is 
probable that the passage from Job refers to the 
same monster. In .Job 41 the crocodile is described 
under the name Leviathan, but in yv.’®'*” the 
description of the natural animal is mingled with 
elements drawn from a mythical firc-hreathing 
dragon. It is probable, therefore, that Leviathan, 
like Rahab, was the Bah. Tiamat under another 
name. 

HI. In APOCRYPnAL LITERATURE. -~yf\\\\Q 
but few individual demons can be traced in the 
canonical literature, the apocryphal writings hear 
witness to the fact that the popular tlionght 
aliounded with them. In the Aiwcalyptic writings 
of the Jews, composed prior to A.i). 100, all the 
main features of bcliof in spirits, angels, and 
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demonH which appear in the canonical literature 
were continued and heightened. There ia, how- 
ever, a great diilerence between them in this 
respect. Some of them, like Sirach and Maecu- 
bees, make almost no reference to angels. Siracdi 
mentions only the angel that destroyed the 
Assyrian army (48-^), the writer of 1 Mac mentions 
angels only in referring to this event (7^*), while 
the author of 2 Mac refers to them only in saying 
that the ilews of the Maccahean time prayed that 
an angel might be .sent to smite the Greeks, as 
(me was sent to smite the Assyrians (cf. 11® 15“** )• 
Similarly, the Wisdom of Solomon makes no 
reference to angels except that in describing the 
Exodus it dcclaro.s that the word of God wtls an 
active angel of vengeance (cf. Wis 18*®). In some 
of the Eno(!h apocalypses, on the other hand, 
belief in angelic and demoniacal agency is carried 
to great length. This is e.spccially true of the 
oldest Eiuxdi apocalypse (Etn. En. of the 

Parables (Eth. En. 37-71), and of tho Slavonic 
Enoch. Other works make a more moderate use 
of this belief, although it clearly underlies all 
their thinking. Thi.s is true of Tobit, tho Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, tho Apocalyp.se of 
Baruch, tho Greek additions to Daniel, 2 Esdras, 
and the B(M3k of Jubilees. The beliefs continued 
and were in some respects intensilifxl, but, in 
proportion as tho writers came under the sway of 
Greek rationalistic thought, they ceased to feel 
the need for such supernatural agencies. Tho 
autlujr of Jubilees, in re telling tho story of 
Genesis, employs angels only where they a]»pear 
in that lsx»k. 

1. In certain writers the old tendency to aitri 
buto a spirit to everything still manifests itself. 
Tho author of the Enoch Parables speaks of a 
spirit of the sea, of hoar-frost, of hail, of snow, of 
fog, of dew, and of rain (Eth. En. GO*'^'*'**), while 
his favourite title for God is ‘Lord of spirits’ 
(SH^*** 39** and paftffun). The author of Jubilees 
speaks of the sidrits of fire, wind, darkness, hail, 
snow, frost, thunder, cold and heat, winter ami 
summer (Jub 2*), but ho calls them angels at the 
same time, and ho also terms tho ‘watchers’ (an 
older name for angels) the ‘fathers of spirits’ 
(10®). Tluiso two agree in making spirits of tin? 
phenomena of Nature. In a dillercnt vein from 
those, the Testaments of tho Twelve Patriandis 
make spirits of man’s immoral tendencies. Tho.se 
spirits are in reality demons, and are under the 
direction of Beliar, the prince of demons (see art. 
Belial). Thus, we are told that there are se.ven 
spirits of deceit (Reuben 2*). These seven art; 
said to bo the spirit of fornication, of insatiabh*.- 
noss (resilient in the belly), of lighting (resident in 
the liver and gall), of obsequiousness and chicanery, 
of pride, of lying and fraud, and of injustice with 
which are thefts and acts of rapacity (cf. Renlien 
3*‘®, Simeon 6*, .Judah 20*, Dan 5®, Gad 4^). Later 
adiiitions make tho senses and sleep spirits of 
wicked ne.ss (Reuben 2® .3*). The function of these 
spirits was to lead men into various sins, and, 
after having done so, to take vengeance on them 
(Levi 3*). Tho evil spirit which a man had .served 
was said to a\rait his soul as it left his liody at 
death in order to U>rinent it (Asher 0®). In ino.st 
of the Apocryphal hooks the spirits have pa.sscd 
over either into angels or into demons. 

2. Through literary influence there is a slight 
survival of the Cherubim and Seraphim of an earlier 
time. They, together with the Ophaniiii (serpent* 
beings developed out of the original Seraphim), 
are said to he holy angels who praise God (Eth. 
En. 61*® 7P, Slav. En. 20* 21*) ; but these beings 
play no important part in the thought of the 
period. 

3. It is far otherwise with the angels, who are 


declared to be innumerable ( Apoe. Bar. .59**). This 
clearly represents tho view of several of tlu.sc 
writers. Thus the author of the Enoch rar;«l>b‘s 
hs'lares that the Most High is aceoinnanictl by 
1000 X IfMM) and 10000 x 10(K>t) angels (I'dli. En. Oo* 
71*®). Angels were thought to bo the agency by 
which everything was perbirmcd. Thus, it is said 
that niyrijuls of angels accompany the 'sun on his 
course (Slav. En. ID*-^), and that 400 take tho 
sun’s crown to (iod at sunset, and return it to tho 
sun in tho morning (U'J*®). How va.st must have 
been, then, the number of all the angels I 

These numennis angelic hosts wer(i believed to 
he divided into rank.s. Distinguished from the 
common inas.s, the archangels eoin!namie<l and 
directed others. This division appears most clearly 
in the evil angels or demons, a long list of wlioso 
leaders is given in tlnj earliest I'tuk Ii apocalypse 
and in tho Enoch parables (cf. Eth. Kn. 6^ and 01)*). 
q’liis list will be further (*onsi<lere«l in discussing 
demons below. The good angels liad similar chief- 
tains, of whom Gabriel was one (Shis'. En. 21'*). But, 
apart from the archangels, tho angelic, hosts were 
thought to he divided into several ranks. It is 
said in Slav. En. 20® that, as the Lord sat on His 
thronii, tho heavenly hosts stood on tlni t(*n ste[ts 
of it .according to their rank. This irnnlic.s that 
there were numerous gradations of rank. Eour 
angels were calltsl ‘angels of tho throne.’ They 
were Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Kai)liael (Eth. 
En. 9* 40'® and Sib. Or. ii. ‘215), though two passages 
(40® 71®) .substitute Phanuel (i.e. Venuel) f<»r Uriel. 
Just as human hosts had human coiumarulers, so 
the archangels were tho coTiinmnders of tho others. 
Thus in tho Tcstamoiit of Levi S®'** tho angol of the. 
Presence is counted an archangel, to whom angels 
below make an announcement of what is tran- 
spiring. This development of tlu^ angelic lio.sts 
into ranks wa.s to some extent rellected in I ho 
canonical li(<‘ralure, and its latiu* development 
may have been influenced by contact with Peisiaii 
tlioiight. 

As to the nature of angels, tho conception was not 
iiniforiii. At first they were considered a kind of 
supernatural men : tliiis, in all tho books that speak 
of them, they are fretjucntly called ‘ men ’ (see, c.jj., 
Slav. En. 1-7). They an?, like men, .said to pos.scss 
bodies and spirits ( Eth. En. G7“). They intermarried 
at one time with human women (Eth. En. 7*, Slav. 
En. 18^). Enoch after translation became an .'i.ng(‘l 
(Slav. En. ‘22), showing that thc,y were considered 
in many ways kindred to men. 'I'his view’ is a sur- 
vival of the old conception reflected in (Jn fr 
Gradunlly another view (hwcloped, according to 
which the constitution of angels was (juite dillenml 
from that of men. They are, accordingly, said to 
have a nature like thfl,t of fire (Slav. En. 29** ®), and 
to have Isjcn made at the beginning of flame and 
lire(Apoc. Bar. 21®); their solendour is said t(> be 
equal to that of tho .star.s (51®). This view u as, in 
sonic cases w’hcre tradition nerpetuatod the (uasscr 
view, blended with the other, 'fhus Enoch was 
thought to have been put through a process of 
purification and glorification before lie became an 
angel (Slav. En. 22) ; and later, w hen he w as per- 
mitted to return to tho earth for thirty days, an 
angel chilled his face, apparently to tlini the lusfre 
of its angelic glory, before he descended to mingle 
with men (cf. Slav. En. 36* 37* 38*). dMie forces of 
Nature were at times regarded as angels. Thus 
frost, hail, and fog are so designated in Eth. En. 
60*^'*®, and the author of Jubilees calls tluise and 
similar forces of Nature indittorcntly ‘spirits’ and 
‘angels’ (Jub. 2*). At the same time angels wore 
thought to have defiivito limitations. Tliey were 
not able to hinder the work of God (Eth. En. 41®) ; 
they w’cre ignorant of their own origin (Slav. Kn. 
24*) ; fallen angels could not see the gloiy of Goil 
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(EUi. En. Slav. lui. ‘:34=‘), and Enoch, a man, 
interceded for them (Eth. En. 15®). 

The whole course of Nature wa.s thou«,dit to be 
carried on by angelic agency. Myriads of angels 
attend the miu (Slav. En. 14), they regulate the 
courses of the stars (ch. 19), they guard tbe habita- 
tbms of snoNV (ch. 5), and keep the treasuries of oil 
(eh. 0). Spirits or angels control the lightning, 
causing a pause before the thunder comes (Eth. En. 
gOiiMS) They (control the workings of frost, hail, 
mist, dew, and rain ; they preside over the treas- 
uries of these (vv.^**®®). Activities of many other 
kinds were attriVjntcd to angels. They kept the 
garden of Eden (Slav. En. 8) ; fiery nng<ds now 
surround Paradise (30^) ; and angels built the ark 
(Eth. En. 67®). 

One of the important functions of angels was to 
guide and instruct the great apocalyptic seers. The 
angel of peace went with Enoch (Eth. En. 40* 43®), 
and conducted him to the first heaven (Slav. En. 3), 
while (bibriel later took Enoch to (Jod (20®). An 
angel talked to Ezra (2 Es ^ .5’® 7‘) ; and Uriel 
was sent to Ezra (4*- .5’®* 7^ 10®*- An angel 

revealed to Jacob Rcnlam’s sin with ililliah (Test, 
of Ken bon 3^®) ; an angel invited Levi to heaven, and 
showed liirn the secret of heaven to prepare him for 
the priesthood ('Fest. of Levi 2® 5^) ; an angel in- 
formed tlic patriarch Judah that he should 1)0 king 
of Jacob (Test, of Judah 21®), an<l announced to 
.laeoh the birth of Kachers children (Test, of 
Issachar 2*). The angel of peace gui<les the soul 
of a good man at death (Test, of Benj. 6^). Angels, 
c.alle(l * watchers,* came hi earth in the days of .Jared 
to tcat'b men (Jub. 4’®) ; an angel, spoken <»f as a 
'holy one,’ called to Hagar (17^^) ; angels went up 
and down the ladder of Jacob’s dream (27®*) ; angels 
smote the llames of lire for tbe three children (v.®®). 
An angel told Ifabakkuk to carry Ids dinner to 
JJaniel wlio was in the lion’s den at Babylon, and 
took llalaikkuk by tlie hair and transported him 
from Jiidiea to Babylon for this purpose and back 
again (Bel vv.*^'^®). The angel Raphael came to 
heal Tobit’s Vdindness (To accompaniecl the 
young Tobias (.5^*®*®^), instructed 1dm how to drive 
an evil spirit away (6. 8®'^*), was sent by Tobias to 
Media after money opened Tobit’s eyes 

ofl’ered half the money (12®). 
Angels aro portrayed as pitiful; they were in 
anguish w'hen Zion was delivered to dostruction 
(Apoc. Bar. 07®) ; and they are also represented as 
mter(!(*ssors (I’est. of Levi 3® 5’, Test, of Uan 6®). 
It thus appi^ars that all possible helpful agencies 
were attrilmte<l to them. 

As angels were (rod’s agents for blessing, so they 
were His instruments of chastisement. Tn the 
time of the Maccabees, prayer was offered that an 
angel might destroy tlie (Ireeks, as an angel de- 
stroyed the Assyrians (2 Mac 11® 15®®). Enoch in 
the place of punishment saw angels administering 
torture (Slav. En. 10®®^*)* was believed that on 
the Day of Judgment an angel would bo appointed 
avenger (Assump. Mos. 10®). An angel of God is 
said to liavo received orders to cut a sinner in twain 
(Sus vv.®®* ®®). The word of God was said to have 
been an active angel of vengeance on the night of 
t he Exodus (Wis 18*®), nnd two angels were believed 
to have once descended from heaven to bind a hostile 
king (3 Mac 6*®). When Jerusalem was destroyed, 
four angels stood at its four comers with lamtw and 
accomplished its ruin (Apoc. Bar 7* 8*). There 
was also an angel whose chief function was to bring 
•leath (21®®). Whatever, therefore, needed to be 
accomplished, whether good or bad, there was an 
angel t.o do it. 

The tendency observable in a slight degree in the 
(canonical literature to give the angels individual 
names appears in a greatly heightened form in the 
Apocryphal literature. 


4. The conceptions of demons which appear in 
the Ajioci yphal literature are of four distinct types. 
Two of tnese regard the arch-demons as fallen 
angels, but in one type this angelic genesis of demons 
is much more prominent than in tlie other, (a) In 
the canonical literature discussed above, Satan was 
regarded as once of the number of the Divine beings 
who formed Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2). The steps 
by which in the canonical literature he became the 

f reat opposer of good have already been sketched, 
n one type of Apocryphal thought he became the 
arch-demon, wlio tempted man and led him astray 
(see. Wis 2®* and Slav. En. 3®*). These writers 
simply took Satan over from the canonical litera- 
ture, and his semi-Divine or angelic origin appar- 
ently was forgotten. I’he author of Wisdom moved 
in an atmosi)iiere of philosophic thought in which 
neither angels luir demons played any eonsidcrable 
part. The author of Slavonic Enoch, though he 
makes much of angels, has almost nothing to say 
of demons. He j^roiiably believed in them, out the 
interest of his narrative led him to place the em- 
plnwis elsewhere. These writers call Satan by the 
Gr. tr. of his name, diabolo.s, or ‘devil.’ They 
identify him with the serpent of E<len, and account 
for the origin of sin by his agency in leading man 
astray. 

(b) The antlmrs of Eth. En. 1-36 and of the Enoch 
Parables (En. 37-71) represent a different ty])e, 
being much more keenly interested in tracing the 
origin of demons and of evil. Instcful of taking 
one arch -demon from the canonical literature, they 
go back to the narrative of Gn 6®"’*, and account for 
the origin of demons and of sin by elaborating the 
hint there given. Persian dualism had .sulHcicntly 
influenced their thought, so that matter was to 
them corrupt. That angels should ciome to earth 
and have connexion with human wives implied, 
they thought, a previous rebellion and sin on the 
part of the angels. The hint which supplied the 
point of departure for this view was probably given 
l)y the sto^ of Satan in the j)rologiie of tlie Book 
or Job. Those angelic hosts who sinned were 
numerous, but they were led by certain archangels, 
whose names are given somewhat differently by the 
two writers. These with their followers landed on 
Mount Hermon, and, after satisfying themselves 
with human wives, tauglit men various sins, some 
teacliing one and some another. One taught en- 
chantments, another astrology, another the making 
of swords, another the art of abortion, and another 
that of writing. The one who taught the use of 
coats of mail and of swords also seduced Eve (cf. 
Eth. En. 6-9 and 69). These writers, like the 
author of the J document of the Hexateuch, re- 
garded the arts of civilization as having had a 
common origin with sin. Among the names of 
these arch-demons the canonical names of Satan 
and Azazel are found, but they play a comparatively 
small part. The r6le of Azazel is more prominent 
than that of Satan. The larger niimbor of those 
angels (and to them are attributed the most hurtful 
influences) are called by names not found in the 
canonical literature* It appears from these names 
that many of them were called by names appropriate 
to angels. The degradation of the names to demons 
was in accord with the thooiy that they were fallen 
angels. In one passage (Eth. En. 21®) they are 
identified with the stars. Having introduced sin 
into the world, those fallen angels were regarded 
08 the presiding geniuses of various forms of trans- 
gression and corruption. They were themselves, 
however, thought to be already undergoing punish- 
ment. They were bound and w^ere being tormented 
by a groat nre (Eth. En. 21®**® 54**®). 

(c) The Book of Tobit represents a third type of 
thought. In it but one demon appears,— Asmoa®us, 
— ana ho is clearly, as his name implies, of J^ersiao 
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origin (but see Gin7A)erg, JE ii. 217-219). The | 
author of this book Iiad so eonio under Persian in- 
flueneo, |>ro))ably by living in tin*. Kast, that its 
denioii<»b>gy ordeinonologieal voeabulnry inllnenced 
him more than tlbl that of the canonical, or even 
the apocryphal, writings of his people. 

{d) A fourth typo of thought is represented by 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
Ascension of Isaiah. In these works the demon- 
ology, while vei’y real and all-pervasive, is made up 
in a rational wav, and such contact as it has with 
canonical thought is at quite a dillcront point of 
that thought. As mentioned above, the world is 
thought to be pervaded by evil spirits, but these 
are simply the personification of the evil pro- 
pensities of man— jealousy, lust, pride, chicanery, 
injustice, rapacity, etc. Writers who thus mane 
evil s[>irits of the sinful tendencies of intui alM)ut 
them moved in a somewhat ditfcrent realm of 
thought from those who connected these evil spirits 
with the story of Gn 6*'^ and gave to them orthodox 
Hebrew names. Over this mass of evil spirits the 
two writers under consideration believed that Beliar 
presided. Heliar to them takes the phute of the 
devil in Wisdom and the Secrets of Eno(di, of 
S<*.myaza in the other Enoch books, and of As- 
modmus in Tobit. lieliar is a form of (see 

vol. ii. p. 458^' f.). Polial had b(W‘n used by Nahum 
(P®) as the name of a great evil power. Possibly 
Belial was an old name for Sheol, though that is 
uncertain. It it were so, it is easy k) see Avhy these 
writers took it as the name of the prince and leader 
of all evil and dc.structive spirits. 

'fo most Jews of the neriod, as indeed to most 
men of that time, the world was full of supernatural 
agencies. As there were angels to accomnlish every 
good act, HO there were demons or evil spirits to 
perpetrate every evil deed or to prompt every sinful 
impulse. Some of the writers, however, manifest 
no trace of this demonology ; such are Ben Sira and 
the authors of the Books of Maccabees. The sub- 
ject-matter of Sirach as well as the philosophical 
point of view of its author excluded any reference 
to them, while the author of 1 Mac bad probably 
come so far under the influence of incipient Saddii- 
ceeism that demons had little or no place in his 
thought. To most men, however, demons in one 
form or another were very real, and played an im- 
portant part in life. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Indian).— i. Pre- 
valence of the belief in spirit influence.— The 
people of India, particularly the forest tribes and 
the lower castes, from the cradle to the grave t)r 
hurning-CTound, are oppressed with a feeling bc.st 
describea a.s demonopnobia — the belief that they 
are haunted by evil spirits of all kinds, some 
malignant fiends, some mischievous elves, to who.se 
agency arc attributed all kinds of sickness and mis- 
fortune. Their worship is a worship of fear, the 
higher gods, particularly in the opinion of the less 
intelligent classes, being regarded sls otiose and in- 
diiTerent to the evils which attack the human race, 
while demons are habitually active and malignant. 

Among the T'h&rils of the Himalayan Tarai, ‘ tho bhuts, or 
demons lurking in the forest trees, eMpecially the weird cotton 


tree {Bnnibax hepiaphylhtm), and the prets, or fijiiriis nf the 
dead, lead them a very iniHerablu life. When tin.* liust my of 
“ight leaves Ihe forest, and the darkness Betties clown upon the ir 
rillagos, all the Tharus, men, women, .nnd children, ImcMle 
1/Ogwther insitle thc'ir fnHt closed huts, in morl.d drc’ad of thosu 
ghostly heinnH, more savage and cruel than Ihe leojianlH, tigers, 
and boors that now prowl about for their prey. Only the’ 
terrible vry of “ Fire" will bring these poor fe’ar stricken cre'atiires 
to open the di:>or8 and remove the heavy harriers from their 
huts at night. Ariel even in the elaj time, amid the hum of 
human life, the soiigg of the birds, anei the lowing of the cattle, 
no 7h&ru, man, woman, or e;hilel, would over venture along a 
forest-line, without ejnsting |(.af, a branch, or a pioere of old 
rag, upon the kinsati [Skr. ranaspati, “king of the wooels "J, 
formed at the entrance of ele’op w'oods, to save them from the 
many diBonses an<l accidents tlie* gotilins and malignant Hpirits 
of the forests can bring upon and . ause t.licm ’ (H. Know h's, The 
Gospel in Gtmda, 1889, p. 214). 

In S. India, where this belief is even more widely spread 
than In the N., ‘every village is iielieveel by the people to be 
surrounded by evil spirits, who are always on the watch to 
inflict disease and misfortunes of all kinds on the unhappy 
/illagors. They lurk everywhere, on the tops of jialtnyra trees, 
in caves and rocks, in ravines and chasms. 'rhe*y Hy' about In 
the air, like birds of prey, ready to ]»ouih h down e’m any unpro- 
tected victim, and the Indian villngcrs jiass tbre^ugh life In 
constant dread of those invisible eneniu's. s<) they turn for 
jvrotoctlon to the guardian deities of their village, whose 
(unction it is to ward off these evil sjiirits and protect the 
village from epidemics of cholera, smallpox, or fever, from 
cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessnc’ss, Urcis, anel all the 
manifold ills that flesh is heir to in an Inelian village ' (Hisbop 
H. Whitehead, Hull. Madr. Mus. v. 126 f.). Traill, whf) tevok 
over charge of Knmaun in 1820, reported that the population 
was dividcfl into two classes, human beings and ghosts (E. .S. 
Oakley, ffnly JJimalaya, 1906, p. 217 f.). For ot he r te’stimony 
to the same effect, see 8. Mateer, The. Laml of Chanty, 207 ff. ; 
8ir W. .SIceman, Rambles and Recoil eetitms, 1S93, 1. 268 ff.; 
Itishop R. Caldwell, ‘ The Tinncvelly Hhanars,’ in it. Ziogenbaig, 
Genealyy of the S. Indian Gods, 1869, p. ir.6 ff. This feeling 
o( pessiiiiisin, duo partly to racial ifiie^Kyncrasy, partly to the 
rigour of their environment, has prevailed among the races of 
India from the very earliest times (see 11. Oldenherg, Ret. des 
Veda, 1891, p. 39 f. ; Atiiarvaveda, SliK xlii. j^assitn). 

2 . Origin and character of the cult of demons 
and evil spirits. — Demonobitry, the worship of 
devils or demons, is a form of holief in its ori^dn 
independent of Brahmanism or the orthodox form 
of Ilindulsiii, though the latter hns in many caHea 
annexed and absorbed it (see § 12 ). The cultiis is 
a fcrno form of worship, and here the distinction 
between ‘deity’ and ‘demon’ is unmeaning, the 
latter being, as in the case of the orthodox gods, 
eontrolled by line worship or propitiation. But, 
like similar forms of popiil.ir belief in other parts 
of the world, it is amorphous und ill-organize<l, 
possessing little or no sacred literature and no 
established priesthood. 'Pbe most obvious dis- 
tinction is between non-human and human spirits. 

(a) Non-huintin tfpirits or fends are ‘endowed 
with siiperbuman powers, and possess inatorial 
bodies of various kinds, wbic.li they can change as 
they list, and which are suhjeiit to dest.rnction. 
As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, but a disposition towards evil preponderates 
in their character’ (G. Onpert, Original Inhnhifavfs 
of Jilmratanarm or India, 515 fl’.). The so-ctilled 
A suras, Dftnava.s, Daityaa, and l{ak.s,as.a.s belong to 
this group, ‘all personations of the hu.stile powers 
of Nature, or of mighty human foes, both which 
have been eventually converted into suiierliuiiian 
lieings.’ This group as a whole seems to be de- 
rived from pre-Aiiimistic beliefs, the worship or 
dread of ‘powers’ [vumina, not nomina), the vague 
impersonations of the terror of night, hill, cave, or 
forest. They appear in the Vedas as malevolent 
beings hostile k> the orthodox gods (A. Macdonell, 
Vedio Mythology, 1897, p. 15011.). Max Miille.r 
and J. Muir agree in denying that all these Vedie 
evil spirits were borrowed by the Aryans from tlie 
aborigines of India {Contributions to the Science of 
MytKology, 1897, i. 212; Original Sanskrit Text's, 
1860, pt. ii. 380 ft’. ). It is safer to believe that among 
both Aryans and non-Aryans they wore the result 
of pro-Aniinistie beliefs common to both races. 
At the same time, it is probable that the Aryan 
view of the demon world was coloured by their 
a.s.soeiation with the indigenous races. 
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‘The black complexion, ferocious asi>ert, barbarous habits, 
rude speech, and savaffe yells of the Dosyus, and the sudden 
and furtive attacks which, under cover of the impenetrable 
woods, and tho ohsctirity of nljfht, they would make on the 
oncampiuent of tho Arya'«, luijflit jiaturally lead the latter to 
Npcak (»f them, in the lil-^hly li;'iiraUvc lan^ua(;e of an iinaf^ina- 
tive people In thu first sUjfc of civilisation, as phosts or demons ; 
or even to (conceive of their hidden assailants as possessed of 
tnajrical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. . . . 
At lenffth the further advance of the Aryas would either drive 
the Das^ms into tho remotest corners of the country, or lead to 
their ]>artinl incorporation with tho conquerors os the lowest 
)i[ra<lo in their community. When this stage was reached, 
tho Aryas would no longer have any occa^on to oomposo 
irayers to the gods for protection against tho aboriginal tribes ; 
)ut their superstitious dread of tho evil spirits, with which the 
)K>puIar mind in all ages has been prone to people tho night, 
wouM still continue ’ {Urig. Skr. Texts, pt. ii. p. 40U f.). Hence it 
was tho habit in ancient, as well as In luodorn times, to personify 
Ni4i or Night os a demon ; she comes at midnight, calls the 
hoiisQ-mostcr, and forces him to follow her win trier she will ; 
she drags him into the forest, drops him among thorns, or on 
tho top of some high tree ; and it is very dangerous to answer 
her call {JASB i. [1886] 49 f. ; Kathd-sarit-Bdgara of Somadeva, 
tr. O. H. Tawney, 1880, H. 004; I^al Beharl Day, Gooirula 
Samanta, 1874, i. 9 ; NINQ iil. [1894] 199). 

As representing the vague terrors felt by early man in the 
desert and forest, these Indian spirits resemble in many ways 
the Arabian jinn (W. R. Smith, 119 ff.); or, as Westerniarck 
(MI, 1908, ii. 689) designates them, ‘ beings invented to explain 
what scorns to fall outside the ordinary pale of Nature, tho 
wonderful and unexpected, tho superstitions imaginations of 
men who fear.' Honco many of the Indian races represent their 
deities or demons as inhabiting wild hills or lonely forests. Tho 
Meitheis believe that their demons occupy hills (T. O. Hodson, 
'The Meitheis, 1908, p. 120). Tho Konga Malayans of Coc.hin 
worship twn demoniacal deities named after the ro<;k8 in which 
they reside ; Sasthi, a sylvan deity, is adored by the Vallans, 
and is said to live in a hill ; the Eravallars believe that their 
forests and hills are full of <langerous demons, who live in trees, 
and rule the wild beasts, some of them ulllicting particular 
families or villages, and are propltlatc<l to relievo their hunger, 
not in the hope of gaining any benefit for their worshippers ; 
the NayAdIa worship a group of forest denmna, one of which 
brings them game, and is abused for his ingratitude if the hunt 

P roves unsuccessful (D. K. Iyer, The Cochin 'Vribes and Castes, 
41, 239, 47, 53). Trees are also a favourite demon-haunt 
(Tylor, Prim. Cvlt.\ 1873, ii. 221). Tho Izlmvans believe that 
trees are occupied by demons ; an<l, when it Is proposed to cut 
a tree, a notiec to the demons is written on the bark informing 
them that it is intended to eject them (Iyer, I. 281 ; cf. Orooko, 
PIi\ 1890, ii. JK) f. ; R. V. Uusaell, Census Hep. Central Pr<h 
vinceSj IIMU, i. 92). Many of tho non-Aryan tribes in Bengal 
worship deities who reside in hills. Such are the JuiingH, 
Santals, Onions, Cheros, Kandhs, and I'auris (Risley, Tribes 
and Cast/>s of Bengal, 1891, I. 363, ii. 233, 146, i. 202, 403, 80). 
Tho Todas believe that, before they were created, their gods 
occupied the Nilgiri Hills; they now re.sido in heigh ta close 
to tho Toda hamlets (Rivers, T/i« 'Todas, 190<l, p. 182 flf.). In 
the Huinc class are the water spirits or deities found all over 
tho country, which are malevolent, and drag down unwary 
travellers — an idea which appears in the c^lasHlcal tale of 
Narcissus (Crookc, i. 42 flf. ; Frazer, Gli^, 1900, i. 293). These 
Rak^asas, D&navas, or Daityas still maintain their iwisition in 

E qnilar belief, the tradition surviving through the study of tho 
pic literature and tlio older collections of folklore, like the 
Jatukas or tho tales of Somadeva. 

(h) TTiimnn apirits. -H\\Q fiQQonA and much more 
iinp<jrtant clawa of evil spirits is that of the ghosts 
of human beings, known collectively as Bhilta 
(Skr. rt. bhuy ‘to become, be’). Tu contradistinc- 
tion to the liends or non-huinan spirits, the.se are 
tho malignant spirits of men, which for various 
reasons chcrisli feelings of hostility to tho human 
race, and, if not oxpellod or propitiated, do endle.ss 
mi.8chief. Among the more primitive or debased 
tribes the lielief that disease and death are tho 
result of tho normal or abnormal processes of 
Nature is only imperfectly realized ; and these and 
other calamities are regarded as tho work of evil 
.siiirits, sometimes acting on tiieir own initiative, 
sometimes incited by a sorcerer or witch. 

3. The Bhuta : their characteristics.— In S. 
India three terms are used to designate these 
spirits— TIA/Tf a, Preta, Piranha, the first name 
being ordinarily applied to all three classes. 

• These being*!, always evil, originate from the souls of those 
who have died untimply or violent deaths, or been deformed, 
idiotic, or insane ; aflfticted with fils or unusual ailments ; or 
drunken, dissolute, or wicked during life. The precise dis- 
tinction between the three classes is that the Preta [Skr. rt. pri, 
to depart from life ”] Is a ghost of a child dying In infancy, or of 
one liorn deformed, imperfect, or monstrous-^events attributed 
W n^iect in uertonnlng certain ceremonies prescribed during 
the ten days when, according to popular notions, the limbs of Uie 


embryo are forming in the womb : such a ghost becomes a 
misshapen, distorted goblin. Tho Pi^ha ["flesh-eater”], on 
the other hand, is derived rather from mental character- 
istics, and is the ghost of madmen, habitual drunkards, tho 
treacherous and vlok-nt-tcnq)oro<l. . . , Bhutos emanate from 
those who die in any unusual way, by violence, accident, 
suicide, or sentence of law ; or who have been robbers, notorious 
evil-doers, or ilreaded for cruelty and violence. Tho death of 
any well-known Itad character Is a source of terror to all his 
nefghbourhnml, as he is sure to become a Bhuta or demon, as 
powerful and malignant as he was In life * (M. J. Walhouse, JAi 
V. 408f.)t They are represented with small thick bodies, 
of a re<l colour, with pigtails round their heads, horrible faec.s, 
the teeth of a lion in inolr mouths, and their bodies coveml 
with ornaments (Caldwell, In Zlegenhalg, 168). In the Deccan 
they live in largo trees, empty houses, or old wells ; they often 
appear as a doer, a tall figure, a strange ox or goat ; if a {lerson 
slceM under a haunted tree, cuts a branch of it, defiles the 
abode of the Bhuta, or jostles one on the road, he falls sick nr 
some ill-luck befalls him (BG xviii. pt. i. 292). In Gujarat the 
Bhuta and Preta, like tho European Vampire, are believeil lo 
take possession of a conise, and speak through its mouth ; they 
appear in the form which they possesseil when living; enter 
a living man, and cause him to speak as they please ; aflllct 
him with fever or other disease ; appear as animals, and frighten 
peoiiie by vanishing in a flame of tire ; remain sometimes in- 
visible, and speak only in whispers ; a Bhuta has been known 
to corno to flslleuffs with a man, or to carry him off and set him 
down in a strange place ; cases have been report>cd In which 
women have been found with child by them ; when a Bhuta 
ap(>cars in a tree, a pile of stones is raised at its root, lo which 
every passer-by adds one ; it stones be not procurable, a rag is 
stuck to the tree, which is hence known as the ‘ Rag-uncle ' [cf. 
Hartland, BP, 189.6, ii. 176 ff.; Orooko, PR'i i. Ifllff.] (Dal- 
patram Diiya, ‘Bhoot Nilmndh,’ in A. K. Forbes, lias Maid, 
641 ff.). The Bhuta cat filth, aiul drink any water, however 
impure ; they cannot rest on the ground, and for Liiis reason a 
peg, or brick, or Immhoo pole is placed at their shrines on 
which they may sit or perch ; they speak a sort of gibberish in 
a nasal tone, and hence ‘goblin speech’ (pUdoha bhdfa) is 
tho term applied to the Jargon in the mediuuval drama and 
hi modern English (f’/i* f. 238) ; those who come from dead 
Brahmans are wheat-coloured, while others, like tho ghost of a 
negro, are black and specially drearlcd (ih. I. 236 ff.). As a rule 
they are helulesa by day, and move abroad at night ; but mid- 
day, when they cook, and evening are specially dangerous 
times, and women should not move about, especially at midday, 
unprotected (E. Thurston, Castes and 'Tribes 0 / S. India, vl. 
2:10 ; A. K. Iyer, 1. 160 ; BQ xviii. pt. 1. 292 ; PHQ iv. 132 ; 
cf. the similar classical belief [Thom'.r. IdxjlL i. 16; Lucan, 
Pharsal. iii. 428 ; R. Risid, Customs axid Lore of Modern Greece, 
1892, p. 181 ; .1. T. Bent, The Ci/clades, 1886, p. 85] ; cf. also art. 
Oalkndar lUclticJ, vol. iil. p. 82). 

4. Spirits of the murdered, the unsatisfied, the 
foreigner. — Of these claRses of llliiita the moat 
<langeroua are the spirita of tho murdered, the 
unRatishod, and tho dreaded foreigner. 

(a) Spirits of the murdered. — All over the world 
the ghost of a murdered person is believed to 
<!hori.sh an angry pas.Mion for revenge ( Weatermarck, 
i. 418 f.). Some of the mo.st dangerous llhuta are 
of this ehiRS. 

In Coorg tho demon most widely feared is that of a magician 
who was shot. K.lmakaltai, mother of seven sons, who was 
burled as a sacrifice under tho walls of tho Kolhapur fort (of. 
Crooke, ii. 173 AT.), c%'iUHcs food supolics to dwindle, the milk to 
give no butter, and thecuttlo to sicken ; theOrilons distinguish 
three classes of such demons, who are known as the Biiula, 
* wanderers who have lost their way,’ including those who have 
been murdered, hanged, or killed by a tiger (G. Richter, 
Manual of Coorg, 1870, p. 165; Mem. As. Soc. Bengal,} 1906, i. 
140 f.). Several of tho most widely revered local aeiliea of N. 
India ore the spirits of iicrsons, particularly Brflhmans, who 
have lost their lives in some tragical way, and the ghosts of dead 
bandits, or of those who were slain by tigers or other w'ild 
animals (E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 19611. ; Crooke, 
i. 191fT., ii. 213f.X 

Hcnco comes the conception of a special Brahman 
demon, known as Brahma-raksasa, Brahma-daitya, 
Brail ma-punisa, or popularly as Brahm, the Rpii it 
of a murdered Brahman. Tho Brahman being 
himself spirit-laden, his ghost is invested with 
special potency for good or evil. In Bengal 
'such spirits are specially powerful and malicious. Sometimes 
they are represented as a headless trunk, with tho eyes looking 
from the breast. They are believed to inhabit large trees by 
tlio side of a river or In some lonely place, whence they throw 
stones at travellers and lead them astray on dark nights, and 
woo ]>otldo tho unfortunate who should give one of them cause 
for offence ( 0 .//. by unwittingly felling theiree in which they have 
taken up their abode), or who was in any way responsible for his 
death. Ho can only esoape the evil consequences by making 
tho BdrhAm his family deity and worshipping him regularly ’ 
(Gait, i. 198 ; Crooke, II. 78). In W. India the rulers of the 

1 Hereafter cited as MASB. 
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Slate of Sllvantvft<)i are afflicted by Ute tloinon-Hpirit of a 
Brilhinan killed in the l7th century. Ho ig particularly ex- 
cited if any one uses his seal of nflice, and (iown to the present 
day a Brahman is always employed to seal the State papers 
{BO X. 440). In the Dcccan the Brahma-sainandh, the spirit of 
a married Bralituun, haunts empty houses, burnin^ grrounds, 
rivcr-liankH, seldom attacks people, but when he does attAck 
them it is difflcult to shake him off (ib. xxiv. 415). In the same 
region the Br&hma-purusa is the spirit of a miser Brahman, 
who died in grief, intent on oiiding to his hoard ; when he lives 
in his own house, he attacks any member of the family who 
spends his money, wears his clothes, or does anything to which 
in life be would have objected (ib. xviii. pt. i. 653 f.). 

(6) Thosn who lutve left this world with unsaiisjied 
desires. — Tlie Bpirita of tlio unhappy or unsatisfied 
fall into several 

(a) Unhappy widows and widowers^ rhildless 
women, — Among these the most dreaded is the 
Churel, Chufnil, Chudel, Chudail, or the Alwantin, 
as she is called in the Deccan — the spirit of a 

E regnant woman, one dying on the day of child- 
irtli, or within the period of puerperal pollution. 

In the Pan jab she ap^K'ars us a pretty wuman, with her feet 
turned backwards, and is specially dangerous (o members of 
her own family (P^Q ii. I0«f.). Among tiie Oraons, whtm the 
exorcist forces her to appear in the flainu of his lamp, she looks 
like the pakinij the common type of ogress *, but her feet are 
distorted, she is hunch-backed, and has a largo hole in her 
belly like the hollow in a tree (J/A.S71, 1006, i. 140). In Madras 
a woman who dies prematurely, especially as the result of 
suicide or accident, bocomus a shc-dovil, known iiy the 
euphemistical title of MohanI, ‘the charmer,' and she so 
(xmtinues until her normal term of life is over (NINQ 1. 104). 
In the Deccan the Jakhin (Skr. yakifij}i, rt. yakf, * to move ’) 
is the spirit of an uneasy married wonian, who haunts liathing 
and cooking rooms, attacks her htishand’s second wife and 
children, takes her own children from their stepmother, or, 
like the British fairies, steals babies an<l returns them after a 
time (BO xxiv. 416). Tlio spirit of a <lccoased husband or wife, 
particularly the latter, is most dangerous to ids or her successor. 
This is, in part, an <»xplanation of the objection felt among the 
higher castas to widow-marriage, of the custom of porfunuing 
the rite at night in order to avoid the observation of the angry 
spirit, and of the use of sundry ceremonies which repel evil 
spirits (R. R. Knthoven, Bombhi/ Census Hep.. 1001, i. 208). 
Among the Kolis of Ahmadnagar a widow bride is held to be 
unlucky for three da>s after her marriage, and must take caru 
that no married woman sees her until that period is over ; if 
after such a marriage the widow bride or her husband should 
fall sick, the medium, when consulted, usually reports that it 
Is caused liy the spirit of her first hnshand, who is annoyed 
because his wife lias married again ; the bride has to give a 
feast, spend money in charity, and wear in a copper case round 
her neck a tiny image of her late husband, or set it among the 
household gods (BO xvii. 206). Such amulets are known in the 
l*anjab as ‘the crown of the rival wife ’ (sauJban maura), and 
to them all gifts made to her are presented as a measuro of 
precaution (H. A. Rose. Ccmiis Hep., 1901, i. 121). Sometimes 
the widow wears a gola-wiro bracelet on her right wrist, and 
every year, in the name of her deceased husband, feeds a 
Brahman woman whose husband is alive, and gives her clothes 
(BO xxii. S14). When a widow of the Let tribe in Beng;d 
marries agniii, tier second hust)and is UHinUIy a widower, and 
he places the iron Iianglu of his first wife on the arm of her 
successor (E. A. Oait, T. 421), In the Deix^an the Asra is the 
spirit of a young woman who cximinit ted suicide after bearing 
one or more ciuldren ; she attacks j'oung women, and must be 
prot)itiatcd by offerings of cooked rice, turmeric, red iiowder, 
ami a l>odlce (BO. xviii. pt. i. 5.58). The Hodal or Heaali, the 
spectre of a woman dying in pregnancy or childbirth, is plump 
in front and a skeleton behind, lives in wells, trees, or dark 


images erected, where offerings of tfioih, ricp, and the like are 
made to their vuines. If Hus he negle< t<d, they appiar in 
ilreanis, and threaten tliosc who are forgettul of tlu ir <lul,\ ' 
[E. Bui-hanan, A Journetj t/imvgh Mystire, Canard, <tnd 
iValftbar, 1. 859; cf. ii. 120, 152, wheru the naino is oxtoiidol In 
ihu Hpiiits of had men, who afilict the living). In Kanara, if 
nuglccted, such spirits scMid peNtilencu among men and slu-ep, 
and disturb people by dreams and nightmares (BO xv. pt. i. 
800). In the Deccan Iho .Jboling is the siiirit of a youth dying 
unmarried and leaving no relatives ; it lives in trees, ruins, or 
burial-grounds, Is most failliless and can be bound by no oath, 
personifies absent hualiands, leads wayfarers into pools ami 
drowns Uicni, waylays poslmeii, who are safe so long as they 
do not laydown their bags (HO xviii. pt. I. 664). Elsewhere 
the Jbotlng is the ghost of a low caste Hindu who died with 
unsatisfieil ileslres, wears no clothes, and lets bis hair flow 
loose; ho lives in a house of his own, but, if this bo burnt oi 
pulled down, he removes to a river or well ; ho fears to enter 
sacred places, or to atUu:k persons learm'd in the Vedas and 
strict in the performance of (heir religions duties (?6. xxiv. 417). 
In the Dft<v^an those who die after the rite of thread-girding 
and before marriage bei ome evil spirit Icnowii as Munja(Skr 
muflja, ‘the fibre girdio of the l{rahman’)or A^havar <8kr. 
a^favarfn, ‘eight years old’) (ib. xviii. pt. 1. 639). Such 
8i>irite are greatly feared in the I’an jiib, w here they are known 
l»y the euphemistical title of ‘father’ (pifn); shrines arc 
erected to them near tanks, and offerings are made (NINQ v. 
179). A typical case of the deification of the immarried is 
found in the cult of Dullia Deo, ‘ the dciiicd bridegroom,’ which 
seems to have origlnati'd in the Centnal IM’o\incc8, where a 
bridtigrriom on ids wedding journey was killed by a tiger nr in 
some other tragical way ; at marriages a miniaturo coat, shoes, 
and bridal crown, with a little swing to amuse the child, arc 
offered to him (k. V. ItiiHsell, i. 80; Crooke, i. llOff,). In the 
Panjab, under iho influenco of Vai^nava beliefs, he is said to 
represent the relationship of Clod to the human soul, exhibited 
as that of a lover to his mistress (H. A. Rose, i. 186). For 
similar legends of a bride and bridegroom turned into slom*, hco 
J. Grimm, Tevt. MythoL, Eng. tr., 1H88, iv. 1440 ; W. 0. liorlase, 
Dolmens of Ireland, 1897, ii. 549. 

(c) Spirits of foreicjnvrs. — Tho Banio focllngB of 
awe or fear naturally attach to tho spirits of (lead 
foreigners, whose valour, ernelty, or other qualities 
have impressed the minds of a subject people. 

At Saharanpur a Musalinfin named Allah Bakbsh, who died 
in a state of impurity, has beeomo a dangtrous demon, 
worshipped by the lower cAstes of Hindus (ML\Q v. is:5) 
Such a spirit is known by the euphcniistlcal title of Mam<iiil.i 
‘praised,’ ‘famous,’ or as Najis, Hhc impure one.' lie w»*afs 
Musalman dress, with his hair on end, and carries branehes in 
his hands ; even the I'ir, or saint, sometimes liceomcs hostile to 
people who unguardedly sit upon his tomb, spit at it, or in 
other ways annoy him(i6. v. 16(1; xxiv. 416 f., xviii. pt. i. 
664). People resort to tlic shrine of a Muhammadan saint 
Alain Plr, at Muzaffarga|*h In tlic Panjab, to procmru release 
from such spirits. In fact, tiio Indian Muhammadans have 
appropriated much of the flcinonology of tlicir Hindu neigh- 
liours, and exorcism and tho moilcs of sce.iiring (amtrol of evil 
spirits have become important branches of scienoo (G. A 
Herklots, Qanomi e-T slain, 1863, p. 261 ff. ; BO ix. pt. ii. 147 ff.) 
In the same way the drea«l sinrits of Europeans are propitiateil 
That of a certain Captain Pole, killeil at Travancorc in isoi), is 
apiK*ased with gifts of spirits and cigars (JASB \. 104 ; K 
l^urston, Ethnographic A’utes, 1906, j). 296 f.). Similar cases 
of tho propitiation of the spirits of European men and women 
are <x>mmon in various iiarts of Hie country ((Jrooke, ii. 199; 
BG xviii. pt. i. 413, pt. ilf. 447 ; NINQ ii. 93 ; )*NQ ii. 138). In 
some places, howtwer, siieli spirits are regarded as kindly, as in 
the cases of General Ilaymonu, who died at Haidarabad in 179.S, 
and Colonel Wallae.e, who dicsl in tho Deccan in 1869 (S. H. 
Bilgrami andO. Willmott, Hist, and Descr. Sketch of II.II. the 
Nizam’s Dominions, 188.3, ii. 66011. ; BO xviii. pt. iii. 447f.). 


corners of the house, attacks women, and, sometimes appearing 
as a beautiful woman, lives with men until her fiend nature or 
spectre form la discovered (ib. xviii. pt. 1. 664). The corpses of 
women dying under such circtimsUncea are often burnt in 
order to prevent aorccrers from digging them up and using the 
unborn foetus or the Ixmes of tho mbthcr for purposes of Block 
Magic (t6. xxlll. 201 ; A. K. Iyer, i. 77 f.). 

(/3) Unhajjpy children and the ttnmart'ied. 
Under the influence of the same belief that the 
spirits of those dying with unsatisfied dcsire.s 
become malignant, children and unmarried persons 
are inijluded in tho army of evil spectres. 

In tho llitnalaya, the ToU or Mosiin (tho latter a term 
ordinarily used to designate cemetery spectres) are tho spirits 
of children or bachelors, sometimes appearing in the form of a 
will-o'-the-wisp, banished from tho society of other spirits, 
living in wild and solitary places, sometimes prowling about in 
tho form of bears or other wild animals. Tliey are, as a rule, 
harmless, and their {tresent estate is only temporary, because 
after a time they undergo transformation, and assume other 
shimos (Crooke, 1. 261 ; Oakley, 218). 

The spirits of the unmarried dead form a largo 

^In fif India such spirits are called VIrika (Skr. vlra, ‘ heroic,* 
* eminent'), ‘and to their memory have small temples and 


Modes of repelling^ or conciliating evil spirits, 
arioiis melhodH are t*ni|)Ioye(l to repel or con- 
ciliate evil spirits. If the .spirit after death is to 
pa.s.s to the home of the. Titri, or .sainted dead, or to 
undergo the nece.ssary stage.s of tran.sinigration, it 
is necessary that the funeral rites (sraadha) shall 
liave been duly performed (sec Ancestor-wor.siih’ 
[Indian], vol. i. p. 4.50 tl’.). Hence the family spirit is 
ii.sually lioncvolent, if care Imi taken to provide, for 
its wanks. Thus arises tlie very common classifica- 
tion of Spirits into the ‘inside’ and the ‘outside’ 
— the former usually friendly; the latter, being 
foreigners, usually liostile. The Oraons divide 
their spirits into those of the house*, tlie sept, tho 
village, and tho liliula, or dangerous wanderers 
(MASB, 11)06, i. 138). In tho D(*c(‘aii tlmre are 
‘ lioiiio ’ and ‘ outside ’ spirits, tho latter not being 
greatly feared, because, though every field has its 
evil spirit, they are restrained by the Guardians 
(see §9), who are more powerful and able to control 
them. The friendly house spirit generally merges 
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into tlie protoctiri^ family like flunio Gomiin, 

tlio Male "lio dwells in the house pillar, or 
Dliarma JViinfi, the Kamlh god of the family or 
tribe (Risley, ii. 58, i. 40.S). 

fn any case, af(i*r a f iine, usually represented by 
the period of human mem(>ry, the spirit automatic- 
ally passes to its rest, and ceases to be a source of 
danger to the survivors. 

In the Docro.'ui the life and influence of a Bhuta last for foiir, 
and the evil conditions of haunted places for two, ((encratioim 
(B(i xviil. j>t. i. 566); the Upon of Upper Burma worship only 
their fatlicrs and mothers {Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 6(18, 
(VM); cf. Urooke, i. 178). 

Wlien the inability to perform the funeral rites 
and the consequent restlessness or maliedousness 
of the spirit are duo to the absence of the corpse, 
as in the case of death occurring in a strange land 
or the failure to recover the body, the relatives 
perform the funeral in elligy. 

Among: the Caros, when a man dies away from hia village and 
cannot he crematod at home, the relatives buy a nuinhr.r of 
cowrie shells and put thorn In a pot to roproauiit the Iwnes of 
the dead man, or erect a mortuary hut in which they are de- 
posited (A. Playfair, The Garoi, 1009, p. 111). In some cases, 
among orthodox Hindus, the corpse is represented by branches 
of the sacred Bufea frondom ireo--the head by a coco-nut ; 
pearls, or, failing: f heni, cowrio-aholls, for the eyes;^ the whole 
Doing covered wu.h paetu made of ground pulse to simulate the 
flesh, and a deer-skin representing the cuticle ; the officiating 
priest, by the use of magical fnriiuilu) {mavtra), infuses life into 
the image, the animal.iiig principle being represented by a lamp 
placed close by ; wIh-u Uic lamp goes out, the usual funeral 
rites are performed {NINQ iii. 201; cf. BO xviil. pt i. .604). 
When the death of a relative occurs under an unlucky constella- 
iinu in a Brahman family, a special quieting rite {iilnti) is per- 
formed to appease the unuasy spirit. 

Even in the case of those dying in a natural way, 
procaution.s are taken to prevent the Rpirib from 
returning to its original homo froiri the burial- or 
(tremation-ground. 

Among the Mofiraa tribes, when a Bavuri U being buried, the 
friends say ; * You wore living with us j now you have left us. 
Do not trouble the people ’ ; the spirit of a dead Savara is 
solemnly wijured not to worry his widow : ‘I)o not send sick- 
ness on her children. Her second husband has done no harm 
to yon. 8he chose him for lier husband, and he consented ; O 
man, bo appeased I O iitiseen ones 1 O ancestors 1 bo you 
witnesses’ (Thurston, i. 179, vl. .‘J21). When the corpse of 
a Taungtha is carried outside the house, the chief mourner 
pours water on it, saying: ‘As a stream divides countries, so 
may the water now poure<l divide us 1 ’ {Gazetteer Upper Burma, 
I. pt. i, 667). 

Another plan is t(» endeavour to deceive the 
spirit, so that it may not lind its way back, bv 
taking it out of the house feet foremost, or througn 
a door not usually opened for ingres.s and egress. 

The Melthcis never carry the <‘.orpse over the threshold of the 
main dmw ; sometimes a hole is cut in the wall, or the tiny side 
entrance is used (Hodson, 117). Among the Maghs of Bengal, 
when the master of the house has died, the mourners on their 
return cut away the house ladder, and creep in through a hole cut 
in the back wall, in order to baffle the ghost (Risley, ii. 34). A 
similar device is that of making the corpse-bearers change places 
on the road to the grave, and turn the corpse in the opposite 
direction {BG xviii. pt. i. 4‘i4 ; ix. pt. 1. 4h). With the same 
intention, the mourners are forbidden to look back when leaving 
the cemetery (Crooke, ii. 55 f.), the evil influence being com- 
municated through the sight (E. Crawley, The My alio Rose, 1902, 
p. 116 ; FL xviii. [1907] 34.5). 

Sometime.s tho rejpression of the evil spirit is 
pocured in a pliy.sicaf way. 

The thumbs and great toes of tho corpse are lied together to 
prevent the ghost from ‘walking,’ or it is lied up in a cotton 
hag, 08 among the Bhotiyos (Playfair, 100 ; Thurston, iii. 104, 
iv, 371, 494, V. 483, vii. 83 ; Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 667 ; 
MASB, 1906, i. 1()9). Among the Koyis of Madras, when a girl 
(lies of svphilis, a fish-trap is erected to catch the spirit, and 
prevent iL from entering the village (Thurston, iv. 66). Some 
|) 0 opla, when returning from the funeral, fling pebbles towards 
the pyre to scare the spirit, or make a barricade of thorny bushes 
between tho grave and the house (Crooke, ii. 67 ; Kisley, il. 76). 
With the same intention, the names of (ieceased relatives arc 
tabu for a generation, to avoid recalling their spirits ; or, when 
parents die, men assume the names of their deceased grand- 
father ; women, of their grandmother (Sir B. Temple, Cenma 
Rep. Andaman lalanda, 1901, i. 263). One reason given for tho 
wide-spread custom of shaving after a death is that it changes 
the appearance of the mourners so as to deceive tho pur- 
suing spirit, or removes the shelter In which it may hide and 
^ mourner (tYazer, JAI xv. [1886] 99). To prevent 

the sulnt rising from tho grave and ‘walking * it is a common 
practice, particularly among menial castes, to bury the corpse 


face (lownwnnls, and to pile Htoiies and thorns on the grave 
(Thurston, iv. 322, .374, vll. 425; (Jaifc, i. 419; Crooke, if. 55; 
BG xxii. 195 ; cf. R. 8. Hardy, Eaatern Monachism, 1860, p. 822). 

Preanution.'i in the. case of wore, dange.rous spirits. 
— Precmitioiia of this kind aro more urgent in the 
case of spirits siiecially inaligmmt. 

In the case of tho (ihurel, sometimes the corpse of a woman 
dying pn'gnant is cut open and the child removed ; or the spirit 
is scariHi by Arc, earth, and water ; or iron nails are driven into 
her Angers, and the thumlMi fastened togetlu>r with iron rings 
(Crooke, i. ‘272 fT. ). The Or&ons carry the corpse of such a woman 
to a distance^ break the feet above the ankle.s, and twist them 
round, bringing the heels in front, into which they drive long 
thorns ; they bury her deep in the earth face downwards, and 
place with her corpse the bones of an ass, rcint ing the anathema : 
^ If you oome home, may you turn into an ass I ’ ; the roots of 
a palm-tree are also buried with her, with the curse : * May 
you oome home when tho loaves of tho palm wither 1 ’ ; when 
they leave the burial-ground, they spread mustard seetls along 
the road, saying; ‘When you try to r.oim homo, pick up an 
these I ’ (MASB, 1906, i. 140). This last charm is very oominon, 
and is one of the usual impossible tasks found in tho folk-tales 
(Crooke, i. 273 f. ; BG xix. 134, xxiv. 417 ; Steel-Tcmple, Wide- 
awake Stories, 1884, p. 430). These precautions, under Brfthman 
guidance, have iHion elaborated into a special funeral ritual for 
women dying during the menstrual period, after tho sixth month 
of pregnancy, and within ten days after ohildhirth {BO xviil. 
pt. I. 601 f.). 

The misery of the unmarried dead is relieved 
by the enriouH rite of marriage with the dead (cf. 
brazer, Fans'nninit, v. [1898] 38911’.) — a custom 
which in Tiidiii seems to prevail only in Madras 
and among .some Jiurme.so trihes. 

When a Toda boy dies unmarried, a girl is Rele(<(.ed ; her head 
is covered by iier father with a mantle, and she puts fO(Ml into 
the pocket of tho mantle of the dead ; the Nanihfitiri Brahmans 
perform the rite of tying tho marriage m^cklace on'a dead un- 
married girl (Rivera, .357, 701 ; Bull. Madr. Mua. iii. 51X The 
dt^giisting custom of unforced sexual connexion by a male with 
such a dead girl, uHcribed by Abhd Duliois to the Nayars, seems 
t.o 1)6 based on a misunderstanding of this rite of mock mar- 
riage (./. A. Dubois, Hindu MaJinera, Customa, and Cere- 
monira^, 1900. p. 15 f.). Besides the ’JTodas and NainbQtiris, 
several 8. Indian tribca perform this mock marriage, such as 
tho Badagas, Billavas, and Komatis, while among the I’allis and 
Vaniyans' tho di ad bachelor is solemnly married to the arka 
plant (Calotropia fjigantea) (V. N. Aiya, Tramneore State 
Manual, HK)5, 11. 269; Thurston, I 117, 260 f., iii. 334, v. 197, 
vi. 22, vii. 31.5). Among the Chins of Upper Burma, if, before 
the great contracting ceremony is oompletcd, cither party dies, 
tho riles are continued with tho corpse, which is kepi iinhuriucl 
until the rite is finished ; in this they probably follow the custom 
well e.stAbllshod among the Chinese {Gazetteer Uj)pcr Burma, 
ii. pt. il. 303 ; J. J. M. do Groot, Bel. Spat, of China, 1894, ii. 
800 ff.; J. H. Gray, China, 1878, i. ‘ilOflf.X 

6. Possession by spirits. — l*o.vsession by evil 
spirits or deinoiia ih of two kinds : 

* The theory of einlK)dimcnt serves several highly imporUiiit 
puriMjses in savage and barbarian philosophy, (hi t iic one bund, 
it provides an explanation of the phenomena of njor)>id c.\alta- 
tlon and derangement, especially as connected with abnormal 
utterance, and tills view is so far extended os to prodneo an 
almost general doctrine of disease. On the other hand, it 
enables the savage either to “lay” a hurtful spirit hi some 
foreign body, ancl so got rid of it, or to carry alioub a useful 
spirit for his service in a material object, to sot It up as a doity 
for worship in tho body of an animal, or in a block or stone or 
image or other thing, which contAins tho spirit as a vessel con- 
tains a fluid : this is tho key to strict fetishism, and in no small 
measure to idolatry ’ (Tylor *, ii. 123). 

These two varieties of spirit possession can be 
traced in Indian beliefs. 

(a) Ahnorituxl or disease possession . — Tn tlie first 
place, wo have oase.s of abnormal pos.sossion. Cer- 
tain persons are supposed to bo .spoei’ally liable 
to spirit posscHsiou, thus defined by a native 
writer : 

‘The men most liable to spirit attneks are the Impotent, the 
lustful, the lately widowed, bankriqits, sons and lirotliers of 
whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the unknowuble, gluttons, 
and starvers. The women most liable to spirit at(<acka are girls, 
young women who have lately come of age, young widows, 
idlers, whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or glut- 
tonous eaters, and all sickly women. Women are specially 
liable to spirit attacks during their monthly sickness, during 
pregnancy, and in childiied ; and men, women, end children 
are all apt to suffer when, dressed in their best, Uiey go to 
gardens or near wells. Intelligent and educated men and 
healthy Intelligent women are freer than others from spirit 
attacks* {BG xxii. 813). 

Demon possession thus accounts for various ab- 
normal states of mind and for the phenomena 
classed as hysteria. Hence patients, particularly 
women, sufl’ering in this way require special pro- 
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tection, or it i« uoceBBary to expel the demons by 
wlioiu they are poaBoased. ! 

In Cochin, amoii^ the Eravallare, if a pregnant woman dreams 
of dogs, cats, or wild animals coining to attack her, shu is he- 
lievea to be possessed by demons. An exorcist, or ‘dcvil- 
driver,* is called in, who makes a hideous figure on the ground 
representing the demon, sings, beats a drum, mutters spells, 
burns ffankiiiceiise. and waves round the head of the patient 
an offering of food for the demon, on receiving wliich ho leaves 
her (A. K. Iyer, 1. 46 f., 107; Thurston, ii. 73, 214). In the 
PanJ&b, a woman after childbirth is specially liable to the 
attacks of demons, and has to wear an Iron ring, made, if ikm- 
slble, out of an old horse-shoe, and to keep a fire burning near 
her (FNQ iii. 81). For the same reason, at the puberty rites of 
a girl, offerings are mode to demons (A. K. Iyer, i. 14G). The 
same is the case with people at various crises of their lives, sticli 
as the hride and bridegroom, the mourners, and the corpsu- 
boarers at funeral rites. Such persons are protocteil bv various 
cliaruis and amulets (see Ciiahms and Amdlbth [Indian], vul. ill. 
p. 441 tf.). 

( 6 ) Cunrilintion hy yifts of food, etc. — Attempts 
are often made to eoneiliate deiiiona on such occa- 
sions hy tlirowinj^ food for them by the roadside or 
in tlie iiouse. 

In the Himalaya, food is waved round the head of a {msscssod 
person and left out on the road by night, any one touching it 
being liable to spirit atl-ack (PNQ ui. 73). When a birth occurs 
in the family of a Chit^iavan llr&hinan, cooked rice, on which a 
dough lamp is placed, is laid in a corner of the street (SG xviii. 
pt. i. 113 f.). When the Reddis of Hijapur disturb the field 
spirits at the first ploughing, pieces of coco-nut are thrown on 
each side of the plougli tra^ ; and at a llrahmaii funeral in the 
Deccjin a man carries a winnowing-fan full of coco-kernel 
which he sc-atters abroad xxiii. 147, xviii. pt. i. 149). The 
Kiiki priest, in ('Ases of sickness, preserilH^s the appropriate 
victini, and eats its fiesh, throwing what he cannot eat as an 
offering into the jntigle (E. T. Dalton, Descriplim KthmUajy of 
Bengal, 1872, p. 48). 

(c) Expulsion of spirits by JlayeMation. — I'spccd- 
ally ill the <!aso of attacks of the hyKterical kind, 
the patient ia soundly beaten, until the demon 
speaks throuf^h luin or her, and promises l,o depart, 

* It the devil should prove an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
charm they never so wisely, his retreat may generally be 
hastened by the vigorous application of a slipper or broom to 
the shoulders of the possessed person, the operator taking care 
to use at the same lime the most scurrilous language he vm\ 
think of ’ (Bishop R. Caldwell, writing of the Tiuuevolly Shanars, 
in Zicgotibulg, 1^). In the Deccan one plan of soaring a demon 
IN for the exorcist to take the poBsewed person before an Idol, 
seize him by the t<m-knot, and scourge and abuse him until the 
Rhuta H.ays what offering or penance will satisfy him {BG xviii. 
pt. 1. 202). The tortures inflicted on supiRisod witches and 
other iKissesseil persons have resulted in death or serious 
injury (WiA^C^ lit. 202 f. ; N. Ohevers, Manual of Medical Jurin- 
prtuknce for India, 1870, p. 646 II. ; for further accounts of 
exorcism by flagellation, see Crook e, i. 99, 166 f., ii. 34 ; of. Frazer, 
(?R3 iii. 127 II., 216 fl.). In Car Nicobar true ceremonial murders 
of men, women, and oven children have been iierformod for the 
public benefit by organized bodies, because the victims are con- 
sidered dangerous or obnoxious to the community ; the mur- 
dered persons are oharged with possession by an evil spirit as 
ilUistrattxl by their propensity witchcraft, incendiarism, 
homicide, failure to cure diseases, or theft ; but the root cause 
is tiiat the victim is believed to be possessed by a demon, and 
hence dangerous ; his limbs are broken, he is strangled, and his 
coriisB is Hung into the sea (Sir R. Temple, 210), 

[d) Expulsion of disease spirits, — The evil apirita 
most generally feared are tliose which bring disease. 
To their agency are attributed epidemiea in gene- 
ral, especially cholera, plague, or araalliwx, ami 
maladica which are nnforosoen or those which indi- 
cate spirit possession, such as tits, fever, rheu- 
matism, colic, and the like. Such spirits are often 
got rid of by transference, the spirit being com- 
pelled or induced to remove to another village or to 
801110 di.ytaiit place. 

In the Paiijab, if llio fever spirit bo dotcctod, the officiant 
goes at night to u graveyard, brings home sume earth, lays it 
near the patient, anil next day Hiispends a string from an acacia 
tree, on which it is believed that the spirit haugs itself ; or a 
string is wound in seven strands from toe to head of the 
patient, and then it is tie<l round the tree, in the hope of con- 
ciliating the tree spirit which causes the fever spirit to depart 
(PATQ i. 40). In Upper Burma, when children fall ill, an egg, 
some of the child’s hair, and some sweetmeats are placed on a 
litUo boat and consigned to the river, which carries away the 
spirit ; hy a later conception thi.s is sup|K)sed to be an offering 
to the water Nut or spirit (f/a^effeer, ii. pt. i. 29f. ; cf. Frazer, 
GB^ ill. 9711., 105 f.). A very common method is to convey the 
disease by means of a scape-animal from the infected area. In 
Berar the cholera spirit is expelleii by yoking a plough, and 
driving it round the village to form a sailed circle, which 
foreign and hostile spirits cannot pass ; a fowl and a goat are 
sacrificed and buried in the ground, and near them the b^m and 


plough yoke arc fixed, daubed with rc«l lead, and worshipjwd ; 
a cart is thou dragged containing the image of Muri, the disease 
goddess, from her shrine, to the village boundary, where the 
image is worshipped, and a buffalo calf is sacrificed and buried 
{BlNii iv. 206 f.k In the Telugu country the scape-animal is a 
buffalo, and, as the image of the goddess is carried in procession, 
fieople flourish sticks, swords, or spears, and cut up liincH and 
throw them into the air in order to induce the hungry spirits to 
seize them ami IhiiH be di\ertc(l from atlaiiking the man who 
bears the image {Hull. Madr. Mus. v. 130). 

7. Possession by spirits of the exorcist— The 
exorcism of evil spirits liy u professional exorcist 
has been reduced to a sy.stem, and prevails widely 
in all parts of the country, particularly in S. India. 
In N. India the medium is known a.s liluiKat (Skr. 
bhakti, ‘fervent faith’), Syana, ‘the wise one,* 
Ojha {.Skr. upddhydya, ‘ teacher’) ; among the hill 
tribes of Central India aa Baiga, Bliomka, Pariliar, 
or Demano ; in the Deccan as Janta, ‘ the knowing 
one,’ or Devrislii, ‘ holy saint.’ He is distinguished 
from the Mantri, who learns by orthodox methods 
the charm formula.' {mantra) from a teacher {guru), 
by the fact that he does not undergo special train- 
ing, but works through the inspiration of a familiar 
spirit or guardian, which enters him when he works 
himself up into the proper state of ecstasy, ’riiis 
ecstatic state occurs on various occasions and for 
various pur jMises. His special province is the ex- 
pulsion of various kinds of disease ; but lie also 
Docomes possessed at death rites, when he identities 
and announces the [ileasure of the spirit, at iiaine- 
lixing, when he decides the proper name of the 
child, and at other doiiiestic and religious rites. 
'I'he medium in his ecstatic state, is seized with 
revolting cramp-like contortions and muscular 
quivering, head-wagging, and frantic dancing, 
which usually end in complete or partial insensi- 
bility. When Sir C. A. Elliott witnessed a 86 ance, 
‘the man did not literally revolve; he covered his head well 
up in his cloth, leaving ttuace over the hea<l for the god to come 
to; and in this state lie twistiul and turned himself uhont 
rapidly, and hooii sank exhausted. Then, from the pit of his 
stomatdi, he uttered words which the bystanders interpfete«i to 
direct a certain lino of conduct for the Ki(;k man to pursue. But 
perhaps the occasion was not a fair tost, us the Parihar strongly 
objected to the presence of an unbeliever, on the pretence that 
the god was afraid to come betore so great a b^lcim [official]’ 
{SetUeinent Rep, Iloshangdhdd, 1867, i>. 120) (iompiiri! the 
account by (’apt. W. B. SamuellB, in Dalton, 232 f., (| noted above, 
vol. ii. p, 488 f. 

(«) Tabus imposed upon the incdium , — 'I’lic 
medium is subject to uumerous tabus. 

The god ‘wouki leave his hea«i' if either a cow or a Brahman 
attended the rites, thus proving their non-Aryan origin. The 
Kota modlura must not speak directly f,o his wife or to any other 
w’oinan for three months before the rite ; he may not ski p on a 
mat or blanket ; at the fea.Ht he must have no congress w ith his 
wife (Thurston, iv. lOf.k In the Deccan lip loses his power if 
his lamp goes out while he is eating, and thus loaves him ex 
posed to demon aHsanlt ; if he happens to hoar a meustrnous 
woman speak ; if any one sweeps his room ; if the name of utiy 
spirit is mentioned. Should any sin-h evonta occur, ho iimst 
stop eating and fast during the remainder of the day. Ho must 
avoid certain vegetables and fruits, and must never eat btalo or 
twice-(?ookcd food. If be be a Musalinan, he must not oat a 
BiNMiial kind of luillot, or food cooked hy u inonstruoiis woman 
{mi xxiv. 418). 

(6) Methods of identifying spirits hy the medium., 
— 'I’ho iiindiuni uses varied nietlioiLs of identifying 
tho spirit which has seized his patient. 

In the I’anjab he waves corn over the sick person, and, making 
a heap for each Hu.spected demon, keeps on dropping grains 
that on which the last fails indicating the offender (iV/AQf i. 
128). Tho Berar medium hangs a string over a woofl fire and 
reiieata spells; when the smoke tomdus tho string, the aj.pro- 
iriata formula is indiixitud {PNQ, ii. 170). The Kachdri ineihuin 
ays out thirteen leaves, each assigned to a special god, and, 
hanging a pendulum from his thumb, lets it move ; when it 
touches a particular leaf, that deity must be ])ropitiat<^ (Dalton, 
85). Ill the (lujarat an offiiuant tied charme<i threads round 
the house, drove a charmed iron nail into the ground at each 
corner aud tw’o at the door ; the house was purified ; u Duv, or 
orthodox gcxl, was installed, and before his image was place<l a 
drawn sword, a lamp lit w'ith butter, and a secuiid lit with oil, 
while the medium continued to mutter charms fur forty-one. 
days, and occasionally viHited the cremation ground to uiak<' 
propitiatory offerings to the offended vpirit. In another case t he 
spirit was actually expelled, and buried under lime, kuII, muslurd, 
lead, and stones, to prevent him from ‘walking’; and, us un 
ad<UUoiial precaution, a charmed iron nail w as driven inlo the 
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};ruund. Fumigation of Uiu )>atioiit with Uio smoke of pepper 
and dogs' dung, as a means of incom^enienclng the demon, was 
also recommended (A. K. Forbes, ltd» MCUd, p. 067 ff.). 

8. Shamanism. — Su<'li niothods naturally develop 
into tl»o jmictifes which have been roughly classi- 
lied under the head of Shamanism (o.v.), though 
this term is often applied to demonology in gene- 
ral. Jiishop Caldwell recognizes various points of 
contact between the systematized methods of 
exorcism known as ‘devil dancing* and ‘devil 
driving’ in S. India and the Shamanism of High 
Asia ; the absence in both of a recognized priest- 
hoo<l the recognition of a Supreme God to whom, 
as he is too kindly to do them harm, little worship 
is oircred by the people ; the absence of belief in 
metempsychosis ; the objects of Shamanistic w'or- 
ship being not gods, but demons, which are re- 
garded as cruel, revengeful, capricious, and are 
app<msed by blood Micritices and wild dances ; tlie 
medium exciting himself to frenzy, and pretending, 
or supposing himself, to be possessed by the demon 
to whom worship is being ollered, and whilst in this 
state communicating to those who consult him the 
information ho has received (Dravid, Gram,^^ 1876, 
p. 580 ff.). 

Purformancea of this kind arc uiiooiiiinon in N. India, except 
in tho liimrila 3 'a and among other hill and forest triiKsa. in 
Kumaun, wiien a person liclieves himself to bo possessed by a 
demon, he calls his friends to dance It away ; the dance goes on 
daily for as long as six months in some cases, and, us an addi- 
tional precaution, large fires are kept alight (Oakley, 2()7 f.). 
When the Uaros do devil-driving, it is in the name of their god 
Kalkamft, who holds in his hands the spirits of men ; sacrilioial 
stones are erected to him, and are smeared with the blood of 
the animal victim (Playfair, 82). The metho<ls in use in S. 
India, where the system lias been more fully elaliorated, are of 
the same kind, and need not bo more fully described. The 
basis of the |)erformaDce is that the ofliciants, in dross, weaix>u8, 
and ornaments, impersonate the demon wliom they desire to pro- 
pitiate and ejiuse to depart. (See illustrations of such performers 
among the Parayans and Panans of Cochin, in A. K. Iyer, i. 83, 
178. Full dctiails will be found in the writings of Bishops Cald- 
well and Wliltehouse already quoted, and in A. C. Burnell, 
‘The Devil Worship of the Tulavas,’ /A, 1894.) 

Jilood’drinking . — Tho most loathsome incident 
in these rites is when the medium, in order to 
bring himself into communion with the deity or 
demon, and thus ^aiu inspiration, drinks tho blood 
of tho sacriliced victim. 

The low-cast« Madiga who impersonaU^s the demon Virave^in 
or Potunaja, ‘ buffalo king,’ kills the soc'ritlcial goat by strangling 
it with his teeth and tearing the throat open (Oppert, 401, 470). 
The sariio rite is performed by other mediums of the same 
class (Bv/f. Madr. Mua. v. 166 f, ; Thurston, iv. 187 ; A. K. Iyer, 
i. 311). In N. India similar rites are found among the Tantrik 
mediums, os when, at the Bhairava festival in NepiU, a band of 
masked, yelling devils beset aixl torture the buffalo victim, 
drink the blood, and eat pieces of the raw, bleecling flesh 
lii. 105 ; (:t. the account in U. A. Oldfield, Sketches from 
1880, ii. 34.'] ff.). In some coses in H. India the victim is slightly 
wounded, and forced to eat rice soaked In its own bloo<l ; If it 
eats, the omen is good, but in any case the victim is slain (Bttll. 
Madr. Mus. v. 173). The blood is used os a charm, as at 
TriahinoiK)ly, where clothes soaked in it are hung on the eaves 
of the houses to protect the (xittle from disease ; or it is smeared 
on the doorposts of the shrine, or collected in a vessel and laid 
before the goddess for her refreshment (ib. v. 178, 141, 164). 


tion. The OrAons believe that women, known as Bisahl, control 
the terrible Bhuta known as iKayan. The woman who desires 
to acquire this fiower strips off her clothes fsee above, vol. ill. 
p. 447), wears a girdle of broken twigs taken troni a broom, and 
goes to a cave, the iiesort of the D&yan. There she learns spells 
{inantra), and at each stance puts a stone into a hqje. If at the 
end of a year the hole is full, she has become oiT expert, and 
can take away life and restore it. If the hole be only jiprtially 
full, she has the power only of taking away life. Every year 
she is obliged to sacrifice a blat^k cat and pour its blood into the 
hole. She and the Dkyan alone can set the Bhuia in action, 
and to these all diseases arc attributed. When a child dies, any 
Bisiihi in the village is charged with causing tho death (MASB 
1. 144). 

As examples of these village guardians we have Ohavd^^i 
ChaQdkki, the low-caste Hindu guardian in tho Deccan, who 
lives in marshes and attacks children. To appease her an image 
is made of earth taken from the banks of a river ; offerings are 
made to it, and it is finally thrown into water (BQ xxlv. 416). 
Tho field guardian of the lieddis of Bijapur lives in a stone 
under a sacred tree, which is smeared with red lead, and offer- 
ings are made before beginning ploughing xxiii. 147). 
DarhA is the guardian of the Birhors of Bengal, and is repre- 
sented by a piece of bamboo stuck slaniwlso into the ground 
(ttisley, 1. 138). Naturally such village guardians are often 
embodied in too boundary stone. The chief object of worship 
of the Dkngs of Khandesh is Simaria Dev, the tx>undary god, 
the Bewapriya of the BhuiyArs {BQ xii. 601 ; Crooke, TG li. 98). 
The worship of boundaries (fmnanla-pujd) is jiart of the ortho- 
dox marriage rite (B(r xviii. j>t. i. 129). In Tanjore the Ellai-kal, 
or boundary stone, is the subject of remarkable worship {Bull. 
Madr. Mua. v. 117 f., 166 f.). 

(A) The demon Guaidians. — 8. India the chief of these is 
Aiyanar, ‘ honourable father,’ or, as he is also called, S&sta or 
Sastra, * ruler ’ (Oppert, 606). Mounted on a horse or elephant, 
he rides sword in band over hill and dale to clear the land from 
evil spirits ; any one who meets him and his demon troop dies 
at once ; when he is not riding, he appears os a red-coloured 
man, wearing a crown, with lines of sacred ashes {vibhuii) on 
his forehead, and richly dressed ; he has two wives, Puranual 
and Pudkalai, who are worshipped with him (Oppert, 605 ; Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 118 ; A. K. Iyer, i. 812 f.). In the Himalaya the 
demons go almut on horses, in litters, or on foot, led by Bho- 
lanath ; death seizes any one meeting them ; Atri patrols the 
land with his dog8(JA5B<j, 1848, p. 609 ; Crooke, 1. 262 f., 280; 
of. the European legend of the wild Huntsman, the Orion of 
Greek legend, Wuotan of Germany [Frazer, Patman, v. 82; 
Grimm, in. 918ff., 941 f.j). 

'fhe Deccan guardian is Vebftla, who also appears os a goblin 
tenanting dead bodies (^e the Vetdta~paflchavi%ilatika included 
In Somadeva, Bathd-aarit-sdqara, tr. C. 11. Tawney ; and Bir 
It. Burton, Vikram and the Vampire, 1870). He is represented 
In human form, but his hands and feet are turned backwards, 
his eyes tawny green, bis hair standing on end ; ho holds a cane 
in his right hand and a conch-shcll in Ids left ; when he goes his 
rounds, lie is dressed in green, and sits in a litter or rides a 
horse, while his attendants follow, holding lighted torches and 
shouting (MG xviii. pt. i. 291, xxiv. 415). In tho villages, as a 
guardian, he occupies a stone smeared with red paint, the top 
roughly carved into a man’s face ; but more usually he resides 
in the pre-historio stone circles scattered over tno hills, the 
centre stone representing the demon, and the surrounding 
pillars Ills attendiuits (lA. xviii. pt. i. 201, 663, pt. iil 847, 388, 
xxiv. 416). 

Like him is Bhairava or Bhairon, who seems to bo in origin 
an old carth-g(xl, the consort of the Mother. In his form as 
Kal Bhairava he cures diseases (Miused by demons (ib. xi. 461, 
xiv. 78, xviii. pt. i. 289). As Bahirobu he is widely revered, end 
the Dhangars of SatAra bury his imago with the rich men of the 
tribe to protect them from evil spirits (ib. xi. 461, xiv. 78, 
xix. 106). 

In N. India, where tho belief in demons is less intense, the 
local village deities, and, in particular, Hanuman, the monkey- 
god, are installed as guardians at the foundation of every 
settlement. 


9. Worship of Guardians.— Particularly in S. 10. Periodical or occasional expulsion of evil 
India, tho ciiief reliance for protection against spirits.— The periodical or occasional expulsion of 
demons is placed in tho Guaraiaiis. These are, evil spirits is as common among many Inman tribes 
first, the Gramadevata, or local village-deities j as it is among other primitive races (Frazer, 

iii. 39ff.). 

This is often done at the close of tho harvest season, which is 
regarded as a period of licence. About harvest time the Karenui 
of Upper Bunna take a piece of smouldering wood from the 
house fire, place it on a bamboo, and carry it ceremonially out- 
fa) ST’/ie Grdmadevatd. —The Grkmadevatii, 'gods of the side the village ; they are unable or unwilling to explain the 
village,’ or, as they are called In N. India, the DihwAr (with the object of the rite, but they say that It keeps off fever and other 
same meaning), are generally non-human spirits, though their sickness from the house (G^utteer, i. pt. i. 680). Among the 
ranks arc sometimes recruited from those of human origin. Taungthas of the £. fronder there is a general cleaning up of 
They are often identified with the Earth Mother or with the the vulage after an epidemic, the place being surrounded with 
wider host of Mothers (Malk), the worship of whom prevails a cordon of fresh-spun white thread, and the bipod of wcrlfloea 
widely in W. India. (For Mother-worship, see A. Barth, Be- 
Imions of India, 1882, p. 202 n. ; Bishop Whitehouse, in Bull. 

M(^r. Mug. V. llOff. ; Monier- Williams, Brahmaniitm and uy ■uiwuimuK wii IMIS fiwuvc avww, w— 

Umdmsm\ 1891, p. 226 ff.) The connexion of this worship of bamboos and biUeU of wood, drum-beating, trumpet-bl^ng, 
the feiiialo powers with the matriarchute is not clearly estab- yells, and screams (O. J. P. 8. Forbes. Jirittfh BurrjMf 1^8. p. 
liBhed in India, But women are generally supposed to l>e more ^ ; Shway Yoe, The Barman, 1882, 1 . 282, 11. 106#.). Similar 
siweittibk* than men to spirit influence, ana are mysterious harvest-rites are found among tho Ho and Mundwi tnbM ui 
supernatural energy (Wostermarck, i. 020, Bengal and those of the B.W. frontier (Dalton, lOOi-l J- 
WK> II.). Ueuce wc find women participaUng in demon jirupitia- dul^i. Tribee of the Hindoo Kooeh, 1880, p. 108). At the annual 


secondly, the leaders of the hosts of evil spirits, 
who, by appropriate conciliation, can be induced 
to keep their demon bands under control, and 
prevent them from doing injury to mankind. 
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Maler feast the priest scatters rice ; all persons supposed to be 
possesBOtl with devils scramble for it, and are finally cured by 
driuking the blood of a sacrificed buffalo (Dalton, 27U). The 
Kaudhs practise a similar rite at seed-time (W. MaephertKm, 
Metrutriah of Service, 1866, p. 867 f.). In Bengal, during thn 
lIoH spring festival, people light torches and fling them over 
the boundary of the next village, the custom often giving rise 
to riots {PNQ. iv. 201). Even among many of the higher castes, 
like the Prabhus of Bombay, in order to expel evil spirits at a 
marriage, a servant rises early and sweeps the house, gathers 
the sweepings into a basket, lays on it an old broom, a light, 
some betel, and lour copper coins, and waving the basket before 
each room says : * May evil go, and Bali’s kingdom come 1 ’ She 
then drives the master of the house to the door, and, warning 
him not to look back, places the sweepings on the roadside and 
brings back the coins (B(; xviii. pt. i. 2521.). In Upper India 
the Divali, or feast of liglits, is the occasion for observances of 
the same kind, the lam)i8 scaring demons, and a regular rite of 
scaring poverty or ill-luck from the house being performed (£A 
xxxii. [1903] 237 ff.; HINQ v. 126; Crooke, li. 188 f., 29B1 .)l 
O ften these rites take the form of a mock combat or a tug of 
war, in which one party represents the good, and the other the 
evil, spirits, arrangements being made &at the former shull be 
victorious. The Burmese Nats are propitiated by a tug of war, 
the victorious side being supposed to ^t better crops ; and if, 
after the contest, rain happens to fall, the efficacy of the appeal 
is placed beyond emostion ; this is also done in seasons of drought 
{Gazetteer Upper Burma, il. pt. 11. 96, 279, iil. pt. ii. 64). Among 
the Aos of Assam, at a festival held in August, there are tugs of 
war lasting for three days between the young men and un- 
married girls of each clan (khel) IE. A. Gait, Cerutwi Rep. Aisam, 
1891, i. 244). In A^inadnagar, in April-May, the boys of one 
village flght with slings and stones against those of another ; it 
is believ^ that the non-oliservance of the rite causes failure of 
rain, or, if rain falls, a plague of fleld rata ; a flght duly waged 
is followed by plculiful rinnfall (JiO xvii. 722 f. ; cf. the Greek 
Ai0o^Xi'a and altrxpo^oyia [Farnell, CGS ili. 98, 99 ; J. E. 
Harrison, ProUymmna, 1903, p. 166 ; Crooke, il. 820 f.]). 

11. Gaining^ control of a demon.— In the rites of 

Black a demon, if he ciiri bo brought under 

the control of a modiuiii or magician, plays an iiu- 
[lortant part ; ho may he use<I as a protector by his 
master, or his owner may let him loose to work 
mischief on those whom lie desires to injure. The 
magician, by the use of spells {mantra)^ can often 
induce hmi to enter some receptacle, and he thus 
becomes a marketable commodity. 

* When the sale of a Bliut has lieen arranged, the Ojh& hands 
over a corked bamboo cylinder wliich is supposed to contain him. 
This is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended 
that he should in future reside ; a small ceremony is porfurtuefl, 
liquor being poured on tlio ground, or small mounds {pi^(},a) 
erected in ills honour, and the cork is then taken out, whereupon 
the Bhut is supiMiseil to take up his aboile in the place chosen 
for him. Uis function is to watch the crops and guard them 
from thieves, and, if any one should bo hardy enough to steal 
from a fleld thus guanlod, he is certain to bo stricken l>y the 
Bhut, and in a few days will sicken and die ’ (E. A. Gait, Census 
Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 198). Among the Pulluvans of Madras, 'a 
man who wishes to bring a demon under his control must bathe 
ill the morning for forty-one davs, and cook his own meals, 
lie should have no association with liis wife, and be free from 
all pollution. Every night, after 10 o’clock, he should bathe In 
a tank or river, and stand naked up Di the loins in water, 
while praying to the god whom he wishes to propitiate, in the 
words : “ I offer thee my prayers, so that thou mayst bless me 
with what I want.” These, with his Ihotights concentrated on 
the deity, be should utter 101, 1001, and 100,001 times diu-ltig 
the t>erioa. Bhould he do this, in spile of all obstacles, and 
intimidation by the demons, the god will grant his desires' 
(Thurston, vi. 231). In Mysore, among the Hasulos and 
Maleyas, Jungle trilnss, when a man dies, his spirit is supposed 
to be Btofen by some one else’s devil, who is TKiinted out by the 
astrologer, who divines by throwing oowrie-shclis or rice. The 
heir, then, as a measure of precaution, redeems the spirit by 
offering a pig, fowl, or other gift ; and he promptly shuts it up 
in a pot, where it is periodically supplied with drink and food 
to prevent it from 'walking’ and doing misohief (B. L. Kice, 
JUysore, 1807, 1. 214 ; cf. ‘The Fisherman and the .linni,’ Sir B. 
Burton, Arabian Rights, 1893, i. 34 ff.; PRQ ii. 170 )l The 
power of a demon is l)elieved to rest in his hair, and, if a man 
can suci^eod in culling off the topknot of a Bhut, the latter will 
he his slave for life {NJRQ iii. 180). In Travancore, Kuttich- 
cliattan, the boy imp, it fed, watches the property of his owner ; 
the master of such a demon i:x>8se8Res inflnito powers of evil ; but 
these, if wrongly exercised, recoil upon him. and cause him to 
die childless and after terrible jihysical and mental agony (N. 
Subramhaiiiya Aiyar. Census Rep., 1901, 1. 8031. Siddharkja, 
the great Giialukya king of W. India, is said to have porforinod 
his acts of heroism by aid of a demon which he subdued by 
riding a corpse in a cemetery (BG i. pt. i. 174X 

12. Relation of demonolog^y to orthodox re- 
ligion. — From Vcdic times the ^ods ever war 
against the demons (A. M.acdoiiell, ir)6ir.). Krsna 
slays the domoness Piitana ; Tniavartta,^ the 
whirlwind demon; Ari^^, the bull demon; Kesin, 


the horse demon (F. S. Growse, Mnfhnra^, 188, ‘1, 
pp. 5.5, 62). Many gods and goddes.sos take their 
cult-titles from their conquest of demons ; Devi as 
Mabisa-mardinl, Indra as Vrtrahaii, Vi^iiu a.s 
Kiiitabhajit and Madliusudaiia. The scenes of 
these ghostly combats are still shown, like the 
gloomy cave at Yan in Kanara, whence Siva dis- 
lodged the demon oceu2)ant ; the water which Hows 
from hot smings is the blood of the JMksasas slain 
by some tieity, or such wells are the haunts of 
demons which, if not conciliated, bring disease (/ICr 
XV. pt. ii. 355, xiv. 373 ; L. A. Waddell, Among the, 
Himalayas^ 1899, j). 203). ^I’his oj)ju)sition between 
the worker by magical arts and the prie.st who 
works by the aid of the gods is one of the primary 
facts of Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyall, Asiatic Stndks^, 
1907, i. 101 ff.). Even among some of the forest 
tribes the supremacy of the god over the demon is 
admitted ; but, as already stated, no clear dis- 
tinction can bo drawn bet/Wecii god an<l demon. 
The Oraons believe that their tutelary deity, Fat, 
controls all the Bhdts, except the Dayan ; and the 
Kannikans of Madras will not worship the demon 
Chiithan at Cranganore because he is a rival of the 
local orthodox god {MAUB, 1906, i. 142; A. K. 
Iyer, i. 143). 

Blit, as a matter of fact, this opposition hetween 
demonolatry and the orthodox religion la little 
more than nominal, and popular Hinduism consists 
of a veneer of the higher beliefs overlying ilcmoii- 
W'orship, the latter being so closely combined with 
the former that it is now imi)ossible to discriminate 
the rival elements. This combination is especially 
apparent in S. India, where Brahmanism a]>}»ejired 
at a compar.atively recent period and was forced to 
come to terms witli the local Dravidiaii beliefs. In 
particular, in the Tamil districts, the demon cultus 
lias been elaborated under Brahman guidaiieo, as is 
shown by the coreinoiiial washinj^ of demon images, 
elaborate processions in their honour, and other 
forms of an advanced species of worship. While 
tho original Gramadevata are, as a rule, female, 
here their male consorts tend to ae<iuiro a more 
Ijroniinent position. A iyanar, for instance, has be- 
come entirely independent, occupies a .shrine of his 
own, and has a special festiv.al, and sacriiiecs are 
made to his attendants, Madiiraiviran and Mun- 
odian. As a conce.s.sion to Brahman feeling, blood 
sacriliees are falling into abeyaince, and, hen (be.so 
are offered to a goddess, she is ofUm veiled, and a 
curtain is drawn during the hlood-sai i ilic.o to 
Aiyanar, or the offering is made not to him but to 
one of his attendants (Bishop Whitehead, Bull. 
Madr. MvrS, v. 160). In some [ibices Bra limans 
are beginning to act as priests to tlie viJhig(! god- 
des.ses ; but the slaying of victiiiLs is left in cliarge 
of tho low-caste juiests; and Brahmans who .serve 
ill village shrines are regarded, among Ihcir oavu 
body, as holding a distinctly lower po.sition than 
those Avlio are engai^ed in secular juii, suits (ih. 
127 f.). The fusion of the two faiths usually mani- 
fests itself in the acceiitancc by the ortiiodox god.s 
of tho demons as their followers or assistants. 
This is particularly noticeable in the Sakta and 
Saiva cuffus, Vaisnavism havinj^ little sympathy 
with the cruder riles of (Icmonism. Tlie village 
godde.sse8 tend U> become SaktLs, qr manihistatious 
of the female energy of Nature ; JSiva hinisidf has, 
as one of his cult-titles, Bhutosvara or Bhutesa, 
‘lord of demons ’ ; his son Ganesaor Ganpati takes 
his name as lord of his father s attendant diuuons 
(gana) ; in the Karnatak, Aiyanar is idcntijicd 
witli llarihara, a duidex iiguro embodying Siva 
and Vi.snu. 

The corrupt Mahayana form of Buddhism current 
in Tibet and tho Himalaya has largely adopted 
ShainanisUc beliefs, dra\\n from the Animistic 
devil-dancing cults of the Bon, resembling in many 
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ways i))o Tiioisiu of China, and reinforced from 
Inuian Tantrik htjlicf.s (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet ^ 1895, |»[). 19, 34, 477 ; Sir 11. Yule, Marco 
Polo, 1871, ii. Hlf.). 

This process of the absorption of denionola- 
try by orthodox Hinduism naturally results in 
the decrease of the former, as intelligence, cduC 4 i- 
tioii, and the active missionary ellbrts of the 
orthotlox priesthood extend. This is admitted by 
several native writers. One, speaking of Bengal, 
states that the numbers of the Bhuts nave largely 
iMum reduced ; fifty years ago there were as many 
millions of demons os there are men at the present 
time ; chara(;teristica]ly, he seems to attribute tliis 
reduction in numbers to the facilities now oflered 
by railways of visiting Gaya and other places for 
t}ic purpose of performing the obseouial rites which 
ap]»ease the angry spirits of the dead {NINQ iii. 
191)). b’rom Bombay we learn that in Kolhapur 
some of the most dreaded evil spirits have recently 
disapjjeared — the Brahman ghosts having loft the 
country la^cause they <lislike the cow-killmg per- 
mitted by the British Government ; the Muham- 
madan demons because pork is now freely eaten ; 
only the low-caste spirits are left, and their influ- 
ence has become much reduced {BG xxiv. 421). 
Even in Cochin and 'rravancore, the homes of 
demon -worship, it is said to laj gradually giving 
way to Hinduism, as represented by the cults of 
Siva, Subrahmanya, and Garipati or Gancsa(A. K. 
Iyer, i. 311). 

liiTHaATUKK.— Tho ciilts of the demons and evil spiritM of 
India have been as yet iinpt-'vfcctly studied, be<;ausc many of 
these rites are repulsive, and performed iu secret, and thus do 
not readily ootne under the observation of Europeans, while they 
are oiTunsive to many students of Hinduism Delonifini; to the 
higher and learned classes. The material, which is of great 
extent and complexity, is scattered through the anthropo- 
logical literature of India, some of which has been cpioted in 
the course of this article. It Is most abundant in B. India. 
Much information will be found in the Census Reports; the 
Manual qf the Administration qf the Madras Presidency, 
1886-9.S ; the Bulletins o/' fAe Madras Museum ; the District 
Manuals, esp. that ^ W. Logaa on MeUabar, 1887 : general 
treatises, such os E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes qf S. India, 
1909; V. N. Aiya, TVavancure State Manual, 1900; B. L. 
Rice, Ifysore, 1807 ; F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar. 1807 ; L. k. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Coohin Tribes anti Castes, vol. i. (all published), 1909 ; P. 
Percival, The Land of the Veda, 1854 ; S. Mateer, The Land of 
Charity, 1^71 ; R. Caldwell, C'ompar. Gram, qfthe Dravidianor 
South Indian Family of Lanauaget^, 1876, in which and in 
B. Ziegenbalg, Geneal^y of the South- Indian Oods, 1869, the 
work of the former writer on the Bhanars of Tinnevelly is re- 
produced ; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of Bharata- 
varsa or India, 1893 ; Sir M. Monler- Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism*, 1891 ; in A. K. Forbes, RAs Mala, 1878, is 
reproduced tho Bhoot Nibnndh or the Destroyer of Supersti- 
timis regarding Daimons, by Trivedi Dalpatr&m Daya, issued in 
an Eng. tr. in 1850. To those may be added special mono- 
graphs, such as P. Dehon, B. J., * Religion and Oustoms of the 
iTraons,* in Mern. As. Sue. Bengal, 1. (1006); A. C. Burnell, 
The Devil Worship qf the Tulavas, reprint^ from lA, 1894 ; 
H. Whitehead, ‘The Village Peities of Southern India,’ in 
BxUl. Madr. Mus. v. (1907) ; M. J. Walhouse, ‘ On the Belief 
in Bhutan — Devil and Uhost Worship in Western In<iia,’ in /AI 
V. (1870) 408. \V. CKOOKE. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jain).— Super- 
human beings, according to the Jains, fall into 
two categories — the denizens of liell {ndrakas), 
and the givds (dems). A sub-division of the latter 
distinguishes good and bad gods {daim, and dmri 
gati) ; the bad gods are also spoken of as kudevas 
or kadamaras. Deinoius would come under the two 
heads ndrakas and kmlevas, and ghosts under that 
of kudevas. It must, however, do kept in mind 
that, according to the Jains, neither the state of a 
god nor that of a demon is permanent, but both 
have their individually fixed duration, which may 
extend to many ‘ oceans of years.* The state which 
a soul may attain in the scale of beings and the 
duration of this state — his individual lot — depend 
on the merits and demerits {kartna) of the soul; 
when M,<‘ :;1 lotted time i.s over, the soul will be 
re- bum iu home otliei state according to his karma. 


A god may be re-born as a bell-ljeiiig, but the 
latter will be re-born as an animal or a man only. 

The ndrakas, or hell-beings, have a demoniacal 
nature, but they cannot leave the place wiiere they 
arc condemned to live, nor can they do harm to 
any other beings than their fellow ndrakas. Tho 
souls of those who liave committed heinous sins 
are on death removed in a few moments (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead [Jain]) to 
one of the seven nether worlds which contain the 
different hells (see Cosmogony and Cosmology 
[Indian], § 4 ). There the soul of the condemned is 
fitted out with an enormous body of a loathsome 
shape comparable to that of a plucked fowl. The 
hell-beings po.ssess superhuman mental powers 
{avadhi) ; they avail them, however, only to find 
out their enemies and to light each other. In 
tuldition to the pains produced by the wounds they 
inflict on one another and by the tortures they 
have to undergo in some hells, the holl-beings 
continually suffer from extreme heat or cold, tlie 
intolerable stink, and the horrid sounds which 
prevail in the hells, and they can never appease 
their hunger and thirst. The ndrnJcas do not 
die, however much they are mangled ; hut their 
wounds close at once like a furrow in water. 
They die at their allot-ted time after a miserable 
life, which may extend, in the lowest hell, to 33 
oceans of years. 

The remaining demons and the ghosts are con- 
tained ill the two lowest sub-divisions of the gods ; 
the bhavamivdsins or hhaunieyakas, and the vyan- 
tara^. The lowest class of tho bhavanavdsins {i,e, 
gods who live in palaces) are the amrakamdras or 
simply asuras. They reside in mansions of their 
own below the surface of the earth, in tho upper 
half of Ratnaprdbhd, the highest of tho seven 
nether worlds. As in Hindu mythology, tho 
asuras may he good or had ; hut there are fifteen 
extremely wicked asuras — Amharisa, etc. — wlio 
administer tortures in the three uppermost hells ; 
ill a former life tliey had delighted in wanton 
cruelty. The remaining classes <»f bhatuinaudsim, 
ndgas, etc., seem to he demi-gods rather than 
demons. 

The vyantarm include demons, goblins, ghosts, 
and spirits, who live on, above, or hijow the earth. 
They are divided into eight classes, viz. kinnaras, 
kimpum^as, nuihoragas, gandharvas, yal^as, rdk- 
goAas, hhUtas, and pikiciias, all of which occur 
almost identically in Hindu mythology. Tho last 
four classes contain demons and ghosts, hut they 
are not doinoniacal as a whole. There are even 
among tho rdk^asas good ones, adorers of the 
tirtJmkaras, who may take dlksd, etc. In narra- 
tives the demoniacal character is usually indicat>ed 
by an epithet, e.g. dusta-iryantara. Generally 
speaking, the notions of the Jains on demons, 
gnosts, etc., are very much the same as those of 
tho other II Indus ; hut the position of tho super- 
human beings has been, in many regards, altered 
by the efforts of the Jains to introduce systematical 
order into the mythological conceptions current at 
the time when their religious teachings were re- 
duced to a definite form. 

liiTRRATiniB. — UmftHvati’s Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, cHm. 3 
and 4 (tr. ZDMG lx. [1906] 309 fl.) ; yinaya\i]s.ya!s Lokaprakaia, 
1906, 9tb and lOth sargas. II. JaCOBI. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Japanese).-!. 
Ghosts. — * The difficulty,* says a Japanese writer, 
‘ of collecting materials for an article about ghosts 
is that there are so many of them.* Ghosts 
and ghost-stories are to<» numerous to admit of 
tabulation or classification. There are certain 
traditional forms which they arc sunposed to 
assume. They are mostly of the female sex, «ii*e 
chui in white llowing robes wliicii conceal tho 
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absence of legs, and dishevelled hair hangs loosely 
over their shoulders. As a rule they are su^poHod 
to bear some resemblance to the living original, 
but this is not invariably the case. The ^losts 
of the wicked bear on themselves the marks of 
the punishments they are enduring in the invis- 
ible world : they appear with one eye, or three 
eyes, with a long tongue protruding beyond their 
lips, or with a long flexible neck like that of a 
serpent. These corporeal peculiarities are sup- 
posed to be the results of the karma of a previous 
existence. The Japanese ghost is not generally 
malicious : there are times, however, when ho can 
exhibit an amazing amount of perverse and wicked 
in^nuity. 

Dr. T. Inouye, who has devoted much thought 
to the question of ghosts, summarizes their appeiir- 
ahces as follows. (1) They are commonly soon in 
the twilight or at dead of night when everything 
m black and indistinct. They appear, (2) as a rule, 
in lonely or solitary places ; or ( 3 ) in houses recently 
visited Ly death, or that have long been deserted, 
in shrines, temples, graveyards, or among the 
shadows of willow-trees. It is very rarely that a 
ghost appears to a group of persons ; apparitions 
are mostly vouchsafed to single individuals, and 
especially to persons out of health, feeble in body 
and minn, dencient in knowledge, and impression- 
able. There is nothing specially new in Inouyo*s 
conclusions : they are given hero to show that the 
Japanese ghost is very much what the ghost is 
supposed to be elsewhere. 

2 . Warnings of approaching death.— It is com- 
mon among temple folk in Japan to siiy that at the 
moment o? death the soul will often go to the 
temple to give notice of its death. On such occa- 
sions, a jingling or rattling sound is heard by the 
temple-gate or in the main hall of worship, and it 
is held that whenever these sounds are heard they 
are invariably followed by the announcement that 
a ^•arishioner, male or female, has died. The man 
from whom the present writer obtained his informa- 
tion warned him that these stories must not be 
looked upon as mere idle tales. The thing is of 
constant occurrence, now as in the past. Two 
stories from T6no Monogatari will illustrate this 
point. 

A certain rich parishioner of a temple In the township of 
Tuno, In the province of Hikuchu, had long been confined to his 
bed with a disease which was known to bo Incurable. One day, 
however, the incumbent of the temple was surprised to receive 
a visit from the sick man, who was welcomed with the greatest 
cordiality, and regaled with tea and cakes. After a long and 
plea«uint conversation, the visitor rose to take his leave. A 
novice followed him to the front gate. The old man, passing 
Uirough it, turned suddenly to the right and disappeared 
myiteriously from sight. The servitors in the temple were in 
the meantime making the discovery that the cakes hod been 
left untouched and the tea spilled on the mats. Several persons 
afterwards asserted that they had seen the old gentleman walk- 
ing mysteriously down the street. The man died that evening, 
and the family maintained that he had been lying unoonsolous 
on his bed all dav. The spilling of the tea is charaoteristlo of 
many of tlieso stories : it seems to be the proper thing for the 
Japanese ghosts to do. 

Another very pretty story oomee from the lonely mountain 
village of Shimo Niigawa, on the banks of the Karobe in Etebiu. 

wife of a carrier, living with her husband and son, near to 
a mineral spring, fell into the river, as she was returning after 
dark on a moonless night from the spring, and was drowned. 
Husband and son were awaiting her return at home, very 
anxious because of the lateness of the hour. Finallv, they con- 
cluded that, owing to the darkness, she had decided to stay the 
night somewhere, and would return the next morning. As the 
boy lay dodng on hts bed he was awakened by something cugging 
at nis hand. Seeing nothing, he went to sleep again. But the 
tug at his hand came again, and tho touch was like that of his 
mother’s hand. Then he called his father, and, striking a light, 
found that the place upon which the strange fingers had closed 
was covered with blood. The next morning his mother's dead 
body was found among the rocks In the river bed. The palm of 
her hand was all torn and bleeding. Evidently. In her fall, she 
had made a wild grab at some stone or tree, and injured it. 

3. The limbs of a ghost.— While the oommon 
ghost, and especially the stage-ghost, is generally 
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conceived as a head and shoulders ending ofl' in 
vague draperies, the following story of tho Haunted 
House of Votsuya will show that undcnieaUi the 
vague draperies a real man is supposed to exist. 

The house In this story was haunted by a troublesome anci 
noisy ghost who allowed the inmates no rest at night. The land- 
lord could find no tenant though the rent was ridiculously low. 
At last a man, tempted by tho cheap rent askecl for the otherwise 
desirable residence, determined to face the ghost and lay him 
If possible. He shut himself into the house at night and 
awaited the ghost’s arrival. At the wonted hour he oame. He 
was not, however, a terrible ghost at all. When he found that 
the man showed no dis;)osition to run away he became quite 

g entle and opened his grief. In the days of his flesh ho hod 
een a fighting nian, and Imd had the misfortune to lose his leg 
as the result of one of his battles. The severed limb lay buried 
beneath the house, and a one-legged ghost in the realm of tho 
spirits was an object of ridicule. He had long haunted the 
house for the purpose of recovering his lost limb, but unfortu- 
nately he had never yet succeeded in persuading any mortal to 
listen to his plaint. The man promised to give his assistance, 
and, instructed by tho ghost, proceeded \xi dig at a certain spot 
beneath the house. Presently, there arose from the hole a 
misty shape, a fleecy cloud. In appearance like the leg of a man 
which drifted off, and joined itself to the body of the ghost. 
* Thank you,’ said the happy ghost, ’ I am satisfled now.’ And 
he ceased to haunt the house. The story shows that the 
Japanese ghost is thought of as being the exact spiritual 
counterpart of the material man. 

4. Ghostly counterparts of material objects.— 
The Japanese ghost rarely (if ever) appears naked, 
lie appears sometimes in his grave-clothes, but 
very frequently in the ghostly counterparts of the 
clothes which he habitually wore in his material 
life. He often has a spiritual sword, and has been 
known in stories to commit murder, e.g. strangling, 
with the ghostly counterparts of material objects, 
such as a rope or a piece of tough paper. 

A Kyoto story, dating from the KyhhO era (a.d. 1715-1786), 
tolls of a murdered woman who was buried along with her new- 
born Infant, the latter not being truly dead at the time of inter- 
ment. Prompted by maternal instinct, the ghost of the woman 
escaped from the tomb and went into the city to buy focri for 
her infant. Two or three times she appeared at a certain shop 
and purchased some ricc-jolly. On each nr.casion she was 
served b)r a different member of the family — by an apprentice, 
by the mistress, and finally by the master. The Hatlness of her 
face impressed itself on the memory of each, and each had a 
distinct recollection of having seen the woman take out of her 
urse the proper sum of money and lay it down on the mat 
efore her. In each case, when, after the departure of the 
woman, they went to take up the money, it bad disappeared 
and could nowhere be found. 

It is evident that tho Japanese ghost is thought 
of as surrounded by ghostly counterparts of all the 
objects that surround him in this world — in other 
words, there is, in the Japanese iiiiud, a spiritual 
world which is the exact counterpart of the material 
world in which we live. 

5. Close connexion between the two worlds. — 
These two worlds are looked upon as being very 
closely connected. The spiritual world lies as near 
to the material, and is as closelj interwoven with 
it, as the spirit of man is with his body. The link 
of connexion is never broken, and the Japanese 
ghost feels the same keen interest in the welhirc of 
his family, province, or country that he felt when 
alive. 

Thera are many Btoriea to illuntrato thia : for example, one 
recently publiBhed by VlBoonnt Tan! In the Kokurnin S/iimbun, 
of a certain Hamada Rokunojo, a samurai ot the Toea clan, 
who, having been heheailcd (a.d. 1574) with hin whole family on 
ac-CQunt of embezzlement of provincial funds, appeared to hla 
judge on the day following the execution, to relieve himself of 
an Important message which ojipressed his mind. In many 
stories, tho constant persecutions of a stepmotlier worry her 
hated stepson into a monastery, where he can have no further 
influence over tho family finances. A )»iou8 priest of Hieizan, 
who httil spent many years in the continuous re<;itation of tho 
Hoke Kyft, edifies (or annoys?) the community by continuing 
the same practice in the darkness of the tomb. The ghost of a 
murdered man gives no rest to Judges, councillors, or kinsfolk, 
until he ha.s secured the acquittal of a wrongfully accused 
person and the arrest of his own guilty brother. 

ThcBC are but a few instances out of the many 
ghost stories with which Japanese literature and 
folk-lore abound. Whether tho tales are true or 
not does not matter. The important thing is 
that they all illustrate the constant belief of the 
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Japanese in the realitjr of the spirit world, and in 
the constant and close interest which its denizens 
take in the concerns of men. 

6. Effects of this belief on conduct.—* Are you 
not ashamed,* says a kind-hearted husband, in 
one of T<»kutonii’8 novels, to his spiteful wife, — 
* are you not ashamed to stand beibre the family 
ihtti [tablets of the dead], when you have been 
treating your own brother’s child with such 
cnielty?’ There can be no doubt that the belief 
in the continued interest taken by the dead in the 
concerns of the world they have left behind them 
has exerted in the past, and still exerts, a ^eat 
influence on the moral conduct of the individual 
Japanese. The influence is fostered by tlie presence 
on the domestic shrine of the tablets of tne dead, 
by the observances on death-days and other anni- 
versari^ of the dead, by the ceremonies, joyous and 
otherwise, of the Urabon Festival, by the many 
lustrations of the Shinto rites, and by the practice, 
observed in private households as in the great 
affairs of State, of announcing to the spirits of the 
deceased, as matters that must touch them closely, 
any events of importance that have taken place m 
the family circle or the country. When the second 
Tokngaw'a Shagun, Hidetada, wished to change 
the succession in his family, he was only dissuaded 
from his designs by the consideration of the fact 
that he would have to notify the change by some 
messenger sent expressly to tne realms of the dead. 
Imperial messengers are constantly being sent to 
announce some event to the spirits of the Imperial 
Ancestors, and the Shakonsha shrines which, 
during the present reign, have been erected in 
Tokyo and elsewhere, to the memory of the patriot 
dead who have died for sovereira or country during 
the Meiji period, represent the enlargement by 
design of an old belief that has always been present 
in Japan under one form or another. The spiritual 
world of tlie Japanese is no longer bounded by the 
narrow limits of the province. Like their patriot- 
ism, it has become Imperial : for what lies outside 
the bounds of the Empire the Japanese have but 
little concern. 

7. The spirits of material objects. — The Japanese 
ghost differs from ours in conception. It is not, as 
with us, just the spiritual portion of a man, sepa- 
rated at death from the body. It is the whole man 
spiritualized, the exact, immaterial counterpart of 
tne material man. Every material object {e.g. 
money, as we saw above) has this spiritual counter- 
part, and there has from the earliest times been a 
tendency to personify the spiritual counterparts of 
material objects, especially things remarkable for 
beauty, majesty, age, and the like. We hear 
occasionally of the ghost of a teapot, a badger, or 
the like ; tne poetic imagination of the Japanese 
has {leopled her wilds with gods or spirits of tho 
mountain, the cascade, the tree, the well, the 
river, the moon, and aliove all, the sun. The in- 
digenous Japanese cult is threefold. It is nature- 
M'orship, ancestor-worship, and, as a corollary to 
the latter, ruler-worship. 

8. The spirits of aniiws.— If man has a spiritual 
counterpart to his material self capable of leaving 
the latter and of continuing its existence apart, 
and if the same can be said of plants, mountains, 
and other inanimate bodies, it stands to reason 
that the same qualities ought, logically, to be 
attributed to the animals. All animals are, in 
Japanese popular thought, thus endowed with 
spiritual counterparts, and some more conspicu- 
ously than others. Foxes, badgers, bears, and the 
like are able not only to appear before the eye 
in the Hpiritnal counterpart of their own material 
shape, but even to enter into the bodies of men 
and other animals, and to speak and act through 
them. 


The fax,— -The fox Is ibo htro of s thoassod stories. He hssL 
e.g,, been known to oheaffe hhnsell into a tree. In a legend 
from Nara we read of a Bnlnto priest from the Kasuga shrine 
who, having lost his horse, went into the forest to search for it. 
He was astonished to see a giant oryptomeria in a place where 
none bad stood only a few days before, and, in order to make 
sure that he was not being bewitched, discharged bis arrow 
a^nst the tree. The next day the tree hod disani^rod. but 
on the place where it had stood there was a poor litue dead fox 
with an arrow through its heart. Again, the fox has been 
known to turn into a woman, not only as a temporary disguise, 
but permanently ; and there is a popular play known as the 
Shinoda no inori, or * Forest of Shinoda,* which turns entirely on 
the suppoeed marriage of a man with a vixen who had assumed 
the form of a young woman. The plot has an extremely sad 
and traffic denouement. The story of the midwife who was 
tricked by a fox into assisting at the aoconohement of his wife Is 
also a favourite one which may be found in many districts. 

The cult of the fox, whilst probably indigenous 
to Japan, is also found in China, and many of the 
fox-legends are probably importations. When the 
fox can find a human skull, and put it on its head, 
and then worship MyOken, the polar star, it obtains 
its power of assuming the human form. It is very 
fond of assuming the shapo of a beautiful maiden, 
and chooses the twilight for the exercise of its 
witchery. The witchery of a fox is rarely of a 
malicious kind. It has indeed been known to deal 
swift and sharp retribution to men for acts of in- 
justico and cruelty, but it is, as a rule, mischievous 
rather than spiteful, and there are not a few in- 
stances in wliich the fox has shown great gratitude. 
There are no stories which tell of the fox requiting 
good with evil ; but it never omits to requite evil 
with evil. 


A story from Kxl tells of a samurai who shot at a fox with 
intent to kill. He misled his aim, but the fox did not forget 
the hostile intention, and when the samurai got home he found 
his house on fire. On the other hand, a story from 6mi tells of 
the gratitude of the fox to whom the priests had shown kind- 
ness ; and the great Nichiren, who had a very tender heart for 
animals, was said to have two familiar and attendant foxes who 
accompanied him everywhere, predicting the future, and warn- 
ing Idm of coming dangers. A story is also told of a certain 
Yasumiebi, who field the office of Dainagon and resided at 
Takakura, near Kydto. The grounds surrounding his mansion 
wert so full of foxes that they became a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, and Yasumichi was minded to gel rid of them. lie 
appointed a day for a great fox-hunt; but, on the evening 
before, a fox appeared to him in the shape of a handsome boy, 
and. in the name of the whole tribe, promised the best of be- 
haviour if only Yasumichi would spare them. Yasumichi did 
so, and never repented of the bargain. 


For further 8U>rie.s relating t/O the power of meta- 
morphosis ascribed to the fox, as well as for similar 
stories relating to other animals, the reader is 
referred to M. W. de Visser’s excellent treatises 
on the * Tengu,* the * Fox and Badger,* and the 
‘Cat and Dog,* in Japanese folk-lore, appearing in 
vols. xxxvi. and xxxvii. of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, 
o. Possession by foxes and other animals.— 
What we have hitherto said has related to the 

3 >08ed power of the fox and certain other ani- 
1 of bewitching men by assuming phantom 
bodies. In fox -possession, the spirit of the animal 
intrudes itself into the body of a man or woman, 
in such a way that the intruding spirit exercises a 
control, more or less absolute, over the person in 
whose body it resides. This power is ascribed not 
only to the fox, but to the dog, the monkey, the 
badger, and the serpent. Strange t>o say, these 
beliefs are more prevalent in Kyflshu and S.W. 
Japan than in the North and North-eastern dis' 
tricts, and it seems not unnatural to ascribe them 
to Malay rather than to Chinese or Mongolian 
influences. The following is a list of the names 
commonly given to these forms of possession, 
together with the localities in which they are said 
to M especially found : 


Name. 

KUsune-tsukit ‘ fox-poeeeialon ' 
Nekogamit * cat-god' 
Tanukuqami, ' ba<^er-god * . 

Inuganut * dog-god ' . . 


Locality. 

No definite 

I» •> 

Bitohfi, Awa, '^Toca, and 
parts of Kyushu. 
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Name. Locality. 

San^ami, * monkey-god* . . Shikoku. 

Uebigami, ‘ eernent-god * . . lyo. 

TdbyO (meaning unknown) . . BiUhu, Bingo. 

Hinomisaki „ • •• i* 

[Thoeo two are forme of Kitsuiu-ltiiki,] 

Ninkd, ' human fox ’ . . Izuino. 

Imna. .» ti • • Shiiiano. 

[Oni-tmilei, or ' demon-pofleeseion^ [n the elricteHi eeimc of the 
term, and poRBceeion by Tcngu, are omitted here, as they will 
be diBcussed later on. The reader ie again recommended to 
etudy de Vimer’s illuminating pages.] 

xo. Oni,— This is the name given to a certain 
class of supposed beings of hideous aspect and Her- 
culean strength. They often assume the liuman 
form, with tne addition of a mir of bull’s horns, 
and a tiger’s skin thrown around their loins. These 
two s))eoial symbols denote, so it is said, that they 
came into the world of men through the Jdmon^ or 
‘ spirit-gate,’ which, following the arrangement of 
the Japaneso zodiac, is situated in the ushi-tora 
(‘ bull-tiger ’) direction (see below). 

The word oni is said to be of Chinese origin, and 
to denote ‘hidden’ or ‘secret-’ Jt is therefore 
connected in idea with the Japanese kakureru^ ‘ to 
go into concealment,’ used of tlie death of eminent 
persons, and it is thus plain that the nrima^ con- 
ception of the oni is that they are tne spirits of 
the dead. The oldest purely Japanese term seems 
to have been mono (‘the beings,* an euphemism 
based on the idea of de mortuis nil nisibonum) ; 
arakami^ or arahurukami (‘wild spirits’), and 
shikome (‘ugly W’omen ’), appear to have been used 
later, and later again w'e get the word mononoke 
(‘spiritual beings ’). Many Japanese will sny that 
mono or mononoke are esstjiitially evil beings, but 
there seems to be no inherent reason for such a 
supposition. A still more iiKxlern word is hnke- 
mono ( ‘ beings possessed of magical powers ’). These 
words show the beliefs of the Japanese regarding 
the dea<l. Death is liberation from the trammels 
of fleshly existence. The dead, therefore, nossess- 
in^ greater freedom, have larger powers than the 
living, though their existence is hidden from our 
eyes. They are the kuthin or the kfimi, dwelling 
in the dark regions of yomi. But there are many 
different types of oni, and some of them, unable to 
rest in the dull peace of Elysium, turn to more 
active employments. Tn the Kojiki, the yomotsu 
ahikome drive Izanagi out of Hades ; and the 
arahurukami, changing himself into a bear, is 
slain by a celestial thunderbolt discharged by 
Takemikodzuchi. 

II. The oni as modified by Confucianism and 
Buddhism. — The introduction into Japan of Chinese 
and Indian influences brought with it certain modi- 
tieations of the oni. The Kojiki itself is a book 
largely influenced by China ; it is, therefore, possible 
that the idea of the yomotsu shikome may not be 
a purely Japanese one. To Buddhism is certainly 
due the idea which makes of the oni the attendants 
of the god of Hell, Yama. In a story in the Ujijui 
Monogatari they appear as fairies, amidst surround- 
ings which are almost German. 

An old woodcutter, who has a Iarf;e wen upon bis rif^lit check, 
is overtaken by a storm and compelled to pass the iii|;ht in a 
hollow tree. Unintentionally, he becomes a spectator of the 
revels of the oni, who dance around liis tree. The old man, who 
is a ffood dancer himself, joins in the dance, and, after a very 
delightful night, promises to oome again to his new-made friends. 
The ofii are a little doubtful as to his sincerity, and take the wen 
off his right cheek as a pledge. When he returns, he becomes 
an object of envy to his neighbour, who is also a woodcutter, and 
who has also a wen, but on his left cheek. The nelghtioiir de- 
termines that he will also tiy his luck, and takes his j^aoe in the 
hollow tree to wait for the oni dance to commence. But he is 
not a good dancer, and the oni lose their tempers. They drive 


1 In the days of the anti-Christian persecutions, Ohristian 
emblems and books were occasionally saved from desecration or 
destruction by t>eiug shut up in shrines dudiojitod to supposed 
orotemi, where they wore safe, owing to the superstiUous fears 
of the people. The present writer has been told of a crucifix 
which WM thus treated ; also of a copy of the Christian Scrlp- 
toref. 


him out of the dance ring, and, as he fiees, one of them takes 
the wen which they hod taken from his predecessor and throws 
It at his right cheek, where it sticks. Thus the man returns 
home with a wen on either check. 

Some of the trick.s ascribed to the oni, such as 
the stealing of a Into belonging to tbe Emperor 
Murakami (A.D. 947-968), which is afterwards 
mysteriously lowered by invisible hands from a 
high lower, and so restored, seem to suggest a 
credulity that was easily imposed upon. When a 
woman disappeared from a public park in Kyoto, 
being last seen walking hand in hand with a man, 
and when a search made for licr resulted only in 
the discovery of a pair of arms and a leg, the police 
of the period (A.D. 88.5-HS9) were probably very 
gli^ to DO able to pleajl that it was tlio work of the 
oni. An oil-pot, rolling of its own accord along 
the streets, and entering a house, where it kills a 
young girl, ought to satisfy the most exacting of 
spiritualistic stances. 

12. The word oni as applied to living’ persons. — 
Whilst oni eorre.siM)n<lH roughly to the Ki of Con- 
fucianism, or tt) the ynld, or inhabitants of the 
Buddhist FrOtaluka, it is also scmietimes meta- 
phorically applied to living people. Thus we get 
oni‘musKa, ‘ a fierce warrior’; oni-shopun, ‘ a dar- 
ing general*; oni-kage, ‘a spirited hor.se.* A 
beautiful but hard-hearted woman is an oni, an 
uglyi evil face is oni-zura, and there is a phrase, 
oni no juhaehi, which suggests that the devil was a 
handsome enough follow in his youth. 

13. Adaptations of Indian stories.— The Japanese 
oni is sometimes conceived of as playing the part 
<»f Milra, the Tempter, who so constantly comes 
between Buddha and his disciples, and who is the 
enemy of truth. More frequently he is the Yak^a 
or Uilk^osa of Indian demonology. Tt has been 
conjectured that the Oniqaahima of the popular 
Japanese story is the Yakijadvipa of the Atakas. 
In the same story, the onitniji, or attack on the 
demons, is said to l)e an adaptation of Rama’s 
invasion of Ceylon, as given in the Mahabharala. 

14. Tengu. — We now come to the consiileration 
of the mysterious beings known as tengu. The 
popular explanation of this term is ‘ heavenly dog ’ ; 
but tho word also appears as tenko, ‘ heavenly fox,’ 
and tenko, ‘ heavenly light.* The Buddhist ex- 
planation of the word tengu is ‘ light and darkness,’ 
‘freedom and non-freedom,’ ‘enlightenment and 
error.’ Thus considered, the tengu is a being in 
whom are united both sides of these antitheses. A 
similar interpretation makes ten to ho the heavenly 
mantra which dominates the VajradluUu, or Dia- 
mond World, and^« to he the earthly mantra 
which rules in tho (jiarhlrndhatu, or Womb World. 
Tho tengu partit^ates in the nature of Ixjth worlds. 

Shintoist and Cfonfucianist writers, Baron Tsinia, 
for example, do not hesitate to denounce tlie 
tengu os nothing but figments invented by a crafty 
priesthootl for tho purpo.se of deceiving an ignorant 
people. It is, nevertheless, interesting to speculate 
on the sources from which the conception of these 
fabled creatures CAme. The tengu is frequently 
found in Chinese literature, and it may perhaps be 
said that the idea of these beings came from a close 
olwervation of animals in their native haunts. The 
Buddhist monks of old generally built their temples 
in the recesses of solitary mountains, and one of 
the commonest of the titles bestowed on tlie founder 
of a temple or sect is tlmt of knisan-shonin, * the 
venerable opener of the mountain.’ Japanese 
legend connects all the great kaisan, e.g. Saichd, 
KoliO, Michiren, etc., with stories of the tengu, and 
tlie favourite haunts of these creatures are famous 
tomjdes, such as Hiyei, Kurama, Atago, Kom- 
pira. Online, Outake, Oyama, Miydgi, Akiha, and 
NikkO. The frolicsome antics of animals who 
believe themselves to bo absolutely unobserved by 
human eyes might easily give birth to legends of 
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tengu and other weird beings. There would ^o 
be ground for imagining that some of the staider 
of the brute creation were re-incarnations of yama- 
hushi and other pious recluses. 

15. Garuda. — ^Undoubtedly the tengu are con- 
nected with the Garuda of Buddhist mythology. 
Tengu will appear as priests, riding on foxes, carry- 
ing feather fans, or even swords like samurai; 
blit their commoiiest form is that of a bird of prey 
not imliko an eagle or a vulture.^ It is a safe 
generalization to make, that, whenever a tengu is 
represented with the beak and claws of a bird, or 
with wings to fly with, the prototype is the Garuda. 
When the tengu takes some other form, e.g! a 
shooting star, a white badger, and so forth, the 
original conception is to be looked for, not in India, 
but in China. But, whether Indian or Chinese, 
the tengu are always subject to the sacerdotal 
power of the Buddhist priesthood. Some have 
been Buddhist priests before their present incarna- 
tion ; some become converted as tengu, and so 
procure re-birth as members of the order. They 
can hypnotize men into seeing many things that 
have no existence, but their power does not last 
for more than a week. When the Sabbath Day 
comes, their power comes to an end. 

16. Tengu-possession. — ren^u-posaession dilFers 
in kind from that by oni, or any of the bewitching 
animals. There is no mischief in it, and no devilry. 
When a man is obsessed by a tengu, he mereiy 
becomes preternaturally learned or solemn, read- 
ing, writing, or fencing with a skill tliat would 
not bo expected from him. 

17. Exorcism. — When a man is possessed by a 
tengu, exorcism is of little importance. For posses- 
sion by evil spirits, foxes, badgers, and the like, 
there are many forms of exorcjism in vogue, the 
sect of Nichiren being especially noted for its 
labours in this kind of healing. The most famous 
place near Tokyo is at the village of Nakayama, 
where, at a certain temple belonging to the 
Nichiren sect, periodical retreats are held for the 
purpose of driving out evil ^irits of all kinds (see 
an art. on * Baddhistische Giiadensmittel,* in the 
Mitteilungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- 
und Volkerkunde Ostdsiens [yq\. v., Tokyo, 1907 ]). 

18. Spirits of the house, etc. — Spirits have much 
to do with the Japanese conception of the house. 
No building can take place without a reference of 
some sort to them. But this is a large subject, and 
will be more conveniently treated in connexion 
with the house. 

Litsratcrk. — I n addition |to the authoritiee quoted in the 
text of thig article, the present writer has drawn mainly upon 
three sources, all Japanese ; 

ft) The Journal of the Tokyo Anthropological Society . 

(ll.) Tsuzoku Sukkyd Shimbun, a weekly journal published 
under the auspices of the reforming school of Biuldhisls, also in 
Tokyo. 

(ill.) Td-a no Uikari (‘ The Light of the Far East ’), the organ 
of the Tokyo Philosophical Society. A. LLOVD. 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jewish). -There 
can be no hesitation in saying that the existence 
of spirits was, during most periods of Jewish his- 
tory and in most places, regarded as incontestable. 
Yet this statement is capable of being moditied in 
no small degree. It has been stated, on the one 
hand, that demonology obtained so strong a grasp 
of the popular mind as completely to fetter it witn 
superstition and to stifle all higlier aspirations; 
that religious teachers and thinkers were them- 
selves not free from those ideas ; and that this 
belief obscured and in many ways detracted from 
the value of their ethical teachings. On the other 
hand, this has been too categorically denied by 

'It Is to h« noticed that there ere dtcngu, * big tengu/ with 
human noses ; there ere also kotengu, 'small 
with beaks. These are alto known as karasut, ‘crow 


writers who hold diametrically opposite views. 
As might be expected, the truth lies m the golden 
mean. The human mind and soul are capable of 
accommodating^ simultaneously opinions which are 
not only inconsistent, but even mutually exclusive. 
It is just because man does not always trouble to 
disentangle his thoughts and to harmonize them 
that he is willing to retain the incongi'uent. Conse- 
quently a whole-hearted belief in the 8ui)remacy 
of the Godhead need not necessarily exclude an 
acknowledgment of the working of other powers. 
To arrive at the conclusion that one or the other 
of those beliefs must be rejected requires consider- 
able progress along the patli of mental reasoning. 

The belief in spirits during post-Biblical times 
was a legacy from earlier periods (see esp. the 
‘ Assyr.-Bab.’ and * Hebrew^ artt. on the present 
subject). What Chaldtpa, Arabia, and Egypt gave 
to (Janaan underwent substantial change, ana re- 
ceived additions from internal and external sources. 
In Palestine itself, Galilee ' may be singled out as 
being the centre where demonology was strongest, 
but this must not by any means be taken to exclude 
other parts. Many causes contributed to the dif- 
fusion of these ideas. The ever-growing intercourse 
with the Greek and Roman world, produced by 
commercial and political cinmmstances, can scarcely 
have failed to make the Jews acquainted with many 
new forms of spirits. The Jews from the Diaspora 
who re-visited their native land cannot have re- 
turned entirely empty-handed, and foreign ideas 
must have found a fruitful soil in those part s where 
religious influences were weakest to counteract 
them. By a people naturally given to Byn4:retism, 
dryads and satyrs would easily be associated \vith 
shedim and Moreover, the intercourse 

between the coastland of Palestine and the vEgean 
and Cypriote ports must have led to an interchange 
of ideas os well as of commodities. But, without 
going so far afield as Greece, there were enough 
territorial influences at hand to account for manv 
foreign elements in Jewish demonological belieis 
and practices. 

A complete list of the various forms of demons 
may be seen in JE, art. ‘ Demonology.* The scope 
of the present article is to furnish suggestions 
which may in some cases account for their exist- 
ence. While frankly admitting the origin of a 
large number to be purely superstitious, there are 
yet many for which other explanations must be 
sought. The area to be considered is immense, 
and references of great importance occur in all 
branches of literature — Apocrypha and Psendepi- 
grapha, New Testament and Patristic writings, 
and Talmudic and Rabbinic works of all ages, 
including Halakha, Haggoda, and Qabbala. On 
account of this wide area, great care must be 
exercised in drawing conclusions. Demons occur- 
ring in late books must be traced to their earliest 
sources. An isolated reference in the Shulhan 
'Ar'Akh ( 1555 ) requires investigation as to whether 
it be a mediffivol invention or a lingering survival 
of a primitive superstition. Secondly, references 
must be examined to see whether they are the 
utterances of Individuals or genuine examples of 
popular belief ; and distinctions must be drawn 
Wween local and general beliefs, between Semitic 
and non-Semitic, and between Jewish beliefs and 
those borrowed by Jews from their neighbours in 
European countries. A requirement, more vital 
than any of the foregoing, is the exercise of careful 
analysis in selecting Talmudic material. It is 
absolutely necessary tt) assign each authority to 
its proper local and chronological category ; that 
is to say, evidence which applies to Babylon is 
inadmissible for Palestine ; tliat which is found 
to occur in Galilee cannot be used to prove argu* 
1 Of. U. Oratx, Orach.*, Leipzig, 1888, iii. 282. 
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ments for Judaea; and the same care must be 
exercised in respect of chronology. 

In investigating Talmudic evidence as to snirits, 
the reader will notice, at tlie outset, diiierent 
attitudes adopted by the Rabbis in dealing with 
this question. In some cases the reality of demons 
seems to be taken for granted absolutely ; in others 
it seems, with no less certainty, to be denied. 
Stories occur in which both these attitudes may be 
traced simultaneously. The reason for this may 
be found if the nationality of the respective teachers 
be sought. It has alreaay been stated that Galilee 
was the centre of Palestinian demonology, and it 
will almost invariably be found that GalilcBan 
teachers acceptedf while Judcsan teachers rejected^ 
the existence of spirits. The numerous instances 
which the NT furnishes would have been impos- 
sible save in Galilee ; there is a strong similarity 
between these and those adduced by Galilman 
Rabbis. The same must be said of those Rabbis 
who came from Mesopotamia. As they were 
brought up in surroundings in which superstition 
was rife, their teaching was tinged by a belief in 
spirits, and in comparison with them the clarity of 
Palestinian teaching stands out in bold relief. 

Justin Martyr (Dial. i. 85) accuses the Jews of 
employing amulets and conjurations to no less an 
extent than the heathen. The evidence of R. 
Simon b. Yohai, a Galilocan Tanna of the 2nd 
cent., is equally conclusive for Galilee. Thus Bab. 
*Erubhin, 645, states : 

‘ The Master says ; “ We do not pass by food (which is lying 
In the street, and which may have l>een used tor protection 
against npirits).** R. Tobanan in the name of R. Simon b. Yobai 
•ays : ** This decision applies only to the earlier generations, 
when the daughters of Israoi wore not practised in all arts of 
magio (0*99^99 ; but nowadays, when the daughters of 

Israel are indeed practised in all magical arts, this does not 
apply. It has been taugiit that one should pass by loaves, but 
not small pieces.” R. Asi said to R. AshI : ‘‘Do they, then, not 
use small pieces also for this purpose f ” * [Note tiiat none of 
these Rabbis is a Judsean. Simon b. Yobal was a Galilsean, and 
R. Asi and R. Ashi were Babylonians.] 

The difltjrence between Judoea, on the one hand, 
and Galilee and Babylon, on the other, may be 
demonetrated by the story related about Zonin and 
the Palestinian Aqiba in Bab. 'Aboda Zetrd, 55« ; ^ 

* Zonin said to R. Aqiba : ** Both of us know that there is no 
reality in idols, but how is it that we see men going to them 
lame and ruiuruing sound ? " Ho replied : ** I will relate to thee 
a parable. There was onoe in the city an honest man, with whom 
all the hiliabitants would deposit their money without wit nesses. 
One man, however, would always do so before witnesses. On one 
occasion he forgot and omittefl the witnesses. Then said the 
wife of the honest man to him. Now we can deny him ; but be 
replied. And indeed since he is foolish, shall we lose our faitliful* 
ness?" So also is it with chastisements (i.s. diseases). When 
they are sent upon man, the precise limits of their duration are 
specifled ; they are adjured and warned at what moment, by 
what physician, and by what drug they are to leave the patient. 
When the time arrives for the diseases to depart, and it happens 
that the siilTerer is at the (heathen) temple, the diseases say: 
** Ky rights we should not go, but shall we prove unfaithful to 
our oatii for the sake of a fool ? ” ’ 

These and similar anecdotes, which are to be found 
in the same place, show that the Pal. Rabbis placed 
no reliance in ^irits and conjurations. It should 
be noted that R. Aqiba (A.D. 60-1 .S5) says of him- 
self elsewhere (Stm. viii. ; M. ^T. 216) : ‘ Ihe people 
of the south know Aqiba, but whence should the 
people of Galilee know him?* It was in Galilee 
that the people believed in possession by evil sjurits 
and in tlie actually of aemons (e.g. NT refer- 
ences), whereas in Palestine the views of Aqiba 
prevailed. 

One of the favourite forms of procuring inter- 
course with spirits was by spending the night in a 
cemetery. In connexion with this practice, refer- 
ence should be made to Jer. Tcrwmof/i, i. fol. 40a, 
outer column, line 29; Cri((tn, vii. beginning, fol. 
486, outer column (ed. Krotoschin, 1866), and Bab. 
Ifaqiga, 36, near end. In all these cases invocation 

1 The Gemara is attempting to account for God’s tolerating 
idols and superstitions, and for the fact that spirits do some* 
times accomplish cures. 


of spirits is mentioned : e.g. he who 

bums incense to the shldim^ and he who passes the 
night by the graves in order to enter into com- 
munion with an unclean spirit. These customs are 
strongly condemned, and are viewed as an indica- 
tion of insanity (i.e. one who participates is a 
With those passages may bo compared the 
story in Levit. Rahha^ xxvi. 6 : 

R. Berakhya in tiie name of H. T.evi relates that a kohtn and 
an Israelite were possessed by a demon and went to a skilled 
physU:ian, who prescribed for the Israelite, but left the kohen 
neglectefl. The latter asked the reason, and the physician re- 
plied : ‘ He is an Israelite, and Is of those who spend the night 
at the graves ; but thou, who art a kohen, dost not act thus, 
therefore 1 left thee and presc.ril)ed (or iiiai.’ 

This story illustrates the ditl'erence between the 
ignorant and the learned classes; it should be 
contrasted with the statements of Athenagoras 
(Legatio pro Christianis, chs. xxiv., xxvi., xxvii.), 
to whom demons were a vivid reality.^ 

Probably the earliest demons are those originat- 
ing from the movements of celestial bodies and 
from natural phenomena. To the former, of course, 
belong Bab. and, later on, Persian examples. Simi- 
larly the sand-storm in the desert may be safely 
held to account for some of the aspects of the Arabic 
jinn. So, too, Ps 91* ‘ the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday * may not im probably refer to the burn- 
ing heat of midday. The deveIo])Tncnt of this 
idea may be found in Bab. Pemhim, 111611., where 
the same word ge^ebh occurs. 

Inasmuch as tne functions of religion were, among 
the Jews, very wide, the scope of the teacher’s 
activity extenued to many branches which would 
not to-day l>e considered os belonging to the true 
sphere of religion. He legislated for social as well 
as for religious matters ; the <laily intercourse 
between man and his neighbour was the object of 
his attention. Consequently, when tliere are found 
quasi-religious references to spirits, in connexions 
which seem very remote from religion in its modern 
signification, it must be remembered that the word 
has been greatly restricted in the process of time. 
In turning back to those spirits which may perhaps 
have their origin in natural phenomena, the fore- 
going must be borne in mind. Thus in Pemhitn, 
1116, to which reference has been made, the follow- 
ing statement occurs : 

* From the first of Tatnmus to the sixteenth there can be no 
doubt as to thuir ataualitv ; after Uiat date it is doubtful. They 
may be found in the shadow of ivy which is stunted (not a yard 
liign), and in the morning and evening shadows which are not a 
yard high, but cliiefly they may be found in the shadows of a 
privy.’ 

The Gemara does not particularize the spirits 
mentioned in the passage cited, which follows 
references to many varieties of spirits. There 
cannot, however, be much doubt tnat the qe(ebh 
m^nrif or spirit of poisonous pestilence, is meant, 
although the passage might refer generally to 
shedinif for tliis spirit is described a few lines earlier 
in the Gemara : 

* The q«tebh tH'Tirt is of two kinds ; one tiomos in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. The former is called gftebh m'rin. 
and causes mealy porridge to ferment (lit., it apjiears in a vessel 
of mealy porridge and stirs the spoon). The latter is the pestil- 
ence which destroyetb at noonday ; it appears like a sieve on 
the horns of a goat, and it turns like a sieve ' (ib. supra). 

It would not seem a very rash assumption to reg^d 
this spirit os the development and personification 
of midsummer heat. Tammuz is elsewhere stated 
to be the height of summer, e.g. Shab. 5.3a, where 
a popular proverb is quoted to the effect that even 
in 'iWmuz the donkey feels the cold. The fact 
that attention is drawn to thoso shadows which 
afford insufficient protection from the rays of the 
sun, and the stress laid on the evil effects of 
proximity to a privy, render this view more prob- 

1 It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the term (or posses- 
sion by a demon is The spirits are said to have been 

created on Friday afternoon before Sabbath ; see Oen. Rdbba, 
vii. 7 ; Pitas A both, v. 9, where they are Inoluded in the category 
of mythical phenomena. 
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able ; bo also does the inontion of the action of heat 
on food and on animals (cf, the danger of sleeping 
under the rays of the moon [Pes. 11 In, near foot]). 

Closely allied to spirits which are embodiments 
of natural i)henomcnn are those which aifect man 
In his daily life. In the Geniara on the tenth 
Mishna of resahim many are mentioned. Under 
the guise of demons, they teach lessons in cleanli- 
ness, sobriety, care, and economy. For instance, 

*Bei lAqiS says: ** Whosoever does one of the following four 
things risks his life, and his i)lood is on his own head, namely : 
he wiio perfonns his natural functions between a palm tree and 
a wall ; he who passes between two palm trees ; he who drinks 
borrowed water : he who passes over spilt water, even if his own 
wife has spilled it in his presence." ' 

It is unnecessary to show what points underlie 
these warnings, which are, moreover, still further 
discussed in the Gemara; but it is well to note 
that the form of the warning has changed some- 
what. The demon is implied, but not actually 
expressed. Similar instances are the following : 

' The OeniusCKlO'KsPers. izad ; so Goldschmidt, In hiatr. of 
Jer., p. 7111) of sustenance is called Cleanliness ; the Genius of 
poverty is called Dirt.’ R. Papa says ; * A man should not enter 
a house In whlcli there Is a cat, barefoot-ed. Why ? Because a 
cat kills and devours serpents, and sprj>enia have small l>onoa ; 
■hould one of these bones enter his foot, it could not be dislodged 
and would become dangerous. Others say that a man should 
not enter a house in ^^llich there is no cat, by night. Why? 
Because a serpent could, unknown to him, become attached to 
hlm.’i 

One of the poculiaritien of the Hebrew language, 
as compared with Greek, is its paucity of abstract 
nouns. Althougli Aramaic, especially that dialect 
in which the Talmud is composed, has a far larger 
vocabulary than Mishnio Hebrew, yet it cannot be 
denied that the mind of the Jew preferred nouns 
of a concrete meaning. This fact deserves recogni- 
tion when considering demonology. The vocolm- 
lary contained no word which could adequately 
render such terms as ‘ dirt,* ‘ infection,* * hygiene,* 
etc., and in dealing with scientific terms it was, 
and is still, a matter of extreme difficulty to find 
suitable translations. This fact will be evident to 
any one who attempts to render into classical or 
even Mishnic Hebrew a jnece of philosophical prose 
which could be turned into classical Greek with 
facility. Oon8e<|uently the personification of a 
quality is sometimes to bo disregarded, and the 
underlying principle must he extracted. It might 
be urged that the Greek no less than the Hebrew 
people had its demons ; but other circumstances, 
which will readily suggest themselves, have to be 
taken into account. Instences of this kind are the 
following : 

In Koma, 776, reference ie made to the demon whose 

name also occurs in Ta’anith, 206, where the kind actions of R. 
Huna are enumerated. Sfuhtn i-lingn to the finger-tips and 
afllicts people, especially young children, who eat with unwashed 
hands. R. Huna was acquainted with this demon, and used to 
place a jar of water ready, saying, * Whosoever wishes, let him 
coma and wash his hands so as to avoid the danger from the 
Shibtd/ Kohler (JE, art. ' Demonology,' p. 617. foot) associates 
SMbtd with croup. In the same way the Shulljan 'Ariikh pre- 
serves an early reference to the evil spirit which clings to a man’s 
unwashed finger-tips, and urges the necessity of washing them. 
It is scarcely conceivable that the evil spirit in this case can have 
any other meaning than dirt— a word for which the Heb. lan- 
guage does not contain an appropriate equivalent. 

It is possible that the demon Lilith (sea Is ; 'Endthin, 186, 
1006 ; Gen, R. xx.) belongs to this category. Adam is said to 
have married Lilith in addition to Eve. and filled the world with 
ehMim and demons of every description, which she bore him. 
Then, seised with jealousy of Eve’s children, she attacks and 
attempts to slay newly-born infants. The stoiy recalls the myth 
of tetona's anger against the children of Niobe. but perhaps the 
liilith idea is a personification of the i>eril8 which bMet women 
in child-birth. 

Kohler (foe. ctf.l enumerates many instances of demons of 
niReoto ; e.g. mafy ferada, catalepsy ; ruajf, palga^ headache ; 
o^n nf/UUn, cpilep ey ; ntal^ qardeyaqoe (KapiiaK6^, melancholy ; 

J In this case, although the demon has become completely 
rauoDalized, the warning is addressed to a man’s common sense, 
and not to his fear of the supornaturaJ. Yet it must be borne 
•2 V « * Bah. Ainora (a.d. 800-876), was noted for 

bis belief in demons. Cf. especially the psi redted at the 
end of a mauekhta. 


for all of which suitable Heb. equivalents are lacking ; it cannot 
be from pure choice that demonology was called upon to furnish 
descriptive titles. 

There are cases in which demons and spirits 
are cited as playing pranks of a harmless or 
even amusing chai*acter, comparable to those of 
fairies and kelpies in folk-lore. The fact that such 
stories are found in most abstruse portions of the 
Gemara supports the idea above suggested. Chil- 
dren accompanied the Kabbis and listened to their 
discussions, and a story of the marvellous and 
supernatural may have Men purposely introduced 
in order to stimulate wandering wits or as a reward 
for diligent attention. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that in 
many cases the demon is of a purely superstitious 
nature, e.g. Berakhoth^ 6a : 

• It is taught : Abba Benjamin says, “ Were mortal eye capable 
of seeing everything, it would be imposaihle for any human being 
to exist on account of the Mazzlqim (‘Harmers’).” Abbaye 
says, “ They are more numerous than we, and surround us as 
the mounds of earth (Uirown up by the plough) surround the 
furrow." R. Huna says, " Each of us has a thousand on his left, 
and a myriad on his right." Rahha says, ** The jostling at lec- 
tures is due to them, weariness of tiio knees is due to them, the 
wearing out of the clothes of the Rabbis is due to their rubbing, 
tottering feet are due to them. Whoever wishes to know them , 
let him take sifted ashes and strew them round his bed, and in 
the morning their traces will bo seen as of the footprints of a 
coc k. He who wishes to see them must take the after-birth of a 
black cat, the daughter of a black c^t, the firstborn of a first- 
tern : let him burn it with fire, pound it up, and smear his eyes 
therewith ; then he will see them. Let him cast them into an 
iron tube and seal them with an irott seal-ring, lest they steal 
aught. Let him keep his mouth (})erhaps the mouth of the 
tube) closed, lest he be Injured. R. Hibi b. Abbaye did this, but 
ho suffered injury ; so the Rabbis prayed for him, and he was 
cured."’ 

This extract contains both the playful and the 
superstitious eleineiitB, hut it is very bard to ob- 
serve the distinction. It is also a matter of no 
small dilliculty to determine bow far the belief in 
demons was actual or superficial, or, if actual, 
whether good, innocuous, or definitely harmful. 
It is to l^ reganled as an evil thing for a man to 
regulate his conduct by his belief in spirits, but 
great objection cannot bo raised to a bare acknow- 
ledgment of their existence. A child’s life would 
be empty without fairy stories ; even to-day the 
persomfic^ationof the spirit of Cbristmas festivity re- 
ceives good-natured toleration. Religious thinkers 
belonging to most heterogeneous schools of thought 
accept angelology and demonology ns a necessary 
eoncomitant of religion. The presence of both is 
c.ssential to that mystic element from which no 
religion is or should be entirely divorced. But the 
force of the imaginative faculty becomes baneful 
when it invades the sphere of rea.s()n and subverts 
reason itself. It is almost impossible to establish 
a hard and fast rule in these cases. 

The demonology of the Qabhala, and also of the 
later Rabbinic writings, is extremely interesting. 
Many beautiful Minhagim of Jewish ceremonial 
are drived from Qabbala, which assumos a mystic 
connexion between things terrestrial and celestial, 
and symbolically identifies the form *with the 
matter. 

The prayer at the blowing of the ram’s bom on New Year’s 
day makes the notes of the mvjar into angels ascending to the 
Divine Throne, while inability to blow the eho/ar is duo to the 
ygfer ha-rd' (' evil inclination, lust’) which Interoepts man’s holy 
thoughts and robs him of kdwwdn&h (* devotion ’) and ability to 
produce a note. So, too, on Friday nighty when a man returns 
from the synagogue to his home, which is prepared to receive 
the Sabbath bride in peaoe and love, two good angels accompany 
him and bless him, while the evil angel is constrained to say 
Amen. But, If the man’s thoughts are not properly attuned, and 
if the reception of the bride is neglected, the good angels sorrow- 
fully depart and the evil angel prevails. 

In such cases the spirits are to be explain^ ^ 
graphic representations of the frame of mmd of the 
man, poeUcally expressed, and with^ these the 
baifjkw of Socrates may be compared ; it is in such 
ciroumstances undoubtedly that the prophylactics 
suggested by the Rabbis were meant to apply* 
The recital of verses of Scripture, especially of the 
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Pfialmfl, and the obBervance of t^philltny m^z^zd^ 
and were intended to prove a balm to a 

trouble mind, and to divert distraught fancies, 
but not to have a thera^ieutic effect on the Ix^dv.^ 
Nevertheless, the belief among medimval liabbis 
as to the actuality of snirits seems to have been 
real. Maimonides and Ion Ezra form very striking 
exceptions (cf. Ibii Ezra on Lv 17^, ancl contrast 
Nalimanides quoted by Kohler, loc. ; cf. also 
Rash! on Dt 32^^ and Job 5^^). 

Summary. ^[\) Belief in the existence of spirits 
cannot be denied, but (2) it was largely limited to 
Galilee and Babylonia. Palestine, on the whole, 
was free from it, and (3) in some cases other ex- 
planations must Im sought : (a) natural phenomena, 
(6) a^ence of terms for abstract nouns, (c) the 
OGoasional root of social and other precepts in man’s 
fondness for the supernatural, (a) playful spirits 
and fairy stories, and (e) the action oi mysticism 
on the pious mind. (4) It is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which credence was given to the 
actuality of spirits and to which this belief in- 
iiuenced personal conduct. 

LiTRRATiraa-<-M. GrUnbaum, Jfetu Beitriiffe zur temitiichen 
Sagenkundet Leyden, 1808; L. Blau, AUjtid. Zaubemetsm, 
Stnuwburg, 1808 : K. Kohlen art. ‘ Deiuonolojfy,' in JB iv. 614. 
A. Kohut, Angelologit und Ddmonoloyie in ihrer Abhdngigheii 
vom Partutmus (1800), ia the chief work. Talmudic referencea 
may be consulted in Rodklnaon’s tr. (New York, 1001), or pre- 
ferably In L. Ooldsohmidt (text and tr^ Berlin, 180‘n. 

Herbert Loews. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Muslim). — Besides 
the gods to whom they devoted a regular cult, the 
ancient Arabs recognized a series of inferior spirits, 
whom they conciliated or conjured bv magical 
practices. In this matter, as in others, Muhammad 
presorved the ancient beliefs by adapting them to 
the new religion, in such a way that it is im- 
possible to distinguish which elements in his 
teaching are sprung from his inward conviction 
and which are simply a concession to the doctrine 
of his comjiatriots. lo these notions — Muliaminad’s 
inlicritaiice, so to speak — are added outside ele- 
ments, Jewish and Christian, tlieiiisolves derived 
from Chaldma and Parsiism. It seems impossible 
to give a precise account of the doctrine of the 
Qur’an on the subject of snirits, for even the very 
earliest coinniciitators are hedged around with in- 
numerable traditions, which it is anything but 
easy to <*-riticize. It may bo said, however, that 
the Qur’an traces out all the main divisions of the 
system : angels, servants of Allah ; Satan and his 
horde who animate the images of false gods; 
lastly, the jinVf some of whom are believers, some 
unbmievers. If it indicates the existence of several 
categories of angels, it nevertheless names only 
two, viz. Jabril and Mika’Il ; for Hardt and M&rflt 
are fallen angels with a Satanic rdle. 

However, lust as Judaism, under the influence 
of the Qaboala, multiplied its list of spirits, 
and Christianity set up in battle array its armies 
of angels and demons, Islam also found in this 
belief and in the magic straggle for the favour, or 
against the attacks, of spirito an element of re- 
action against the cold, aloof unity of Allah. 
From Judaism and Christianity Islilm learned the 
names of spirits not known ^foro, and it gave 
them definite forms, in descriptions which grew in 
bulk during the favourable stages of anthropomor- 
hism and the haushiya, and then gained in co- 
erence under the influence of Mu' taziUtism. This 
doctrine we shall discuss in a few lines. 

Isl&m recognizes three classes of living beings 
higher than man : angels (malakt plur. maWika ) ; 
demons {ihai^n, plur. ahayd{ln ) ; and ?inn. The 
essential and common characteristic of these beings 
is that they are fonned from one single substance, 
1 Oompare Swnh. x. 1, where incantations over wounds are for- 
bidden. He who practises these has no share In the world to 
!, tor be bae doubted God’s omnipotence. 


instead of from a combination of substances like 
the human body. 

Among these spirits, the front rank ia occupied 
by the angels ; they are Allah’s bodyguard, and 
do his will and obey his word. According to 
Kazw'ini (i. 65), ‘ the angels arc beings formed from 
a single substance, endowed with life, speech, and 
reason.’ Authorities arc not agreeil as to the 
characteristics that dLstinguish them from demons 
and jinn ; according to some, they differ in their 
very nature, just as one species of terrestrial 
animal differs from another ; others are of opinion 
that the difference is only in contingencies, or re- 
lativities, such as are contaiiie<l in the notions of 
complete and incomplete, good and bad, etc. The 
angels are essentially sacred, untouched by the 
guilt of passion or the stains of anger. They arc 
m constfint attendance upon tlio commands of 
Allah. Their food is taxhik (the recitation of the 
formula * Glory to Allali 1 ’), and their drink is 
taqdia (* Allah is holy 1 ’). Their occupation is to 
repeat the name of Allah, and all their joy is in 
his worship. Allah creat^ them and gave them 
diverse forms, that they might fulfil his commands 
and people the heavens. The prophet said : ‘ The 
heavens crack, and cannot but crack, for there is 
not a hand’s-breadth of space to be found in them 
without an angel bending or prostrating himself 
before Allah.’ 

The Arabic word malak^ the general word for 
angel, means *sent,’ and is a Jewish loan-word. 
It lias lost its true form maVak^ which survives, 
however, in the characteristic form of the plural 
mald'xka. The exact pronunciation was as in pro- 
Islamlo Arabia, as we know from a verso of Abu 
Wajro, quoted in the Lisdn al'Arab (xii. 386), 
where it is neemsary to the metre. But a certain 
number of angels had special names, which will be 
mentioned later on, partly derived from the Qur’an. 
It seems useless to quote all the verses of the Book 
where angels are mentioned ; we shall therefore 
notice only the most interesting. 

The greatest of the angels —those honoured by 
all the others as dearest to their Lord— are the 
four throne- bearers of Allah {luimalnt al-arsh), 
whose number will bo doubled on the resurrection 
day. Their duty is, besides, to praise Allah and 
implore him on behalf of true believers. Muslim 
legend gives them the form of the four beings wlio 
passed into Christianity with the Apocalypse to 
symbolize the evangelists: man, bull, eagle, and 
lion. This legend defines farther ilie relations 
established by their form between each of them 
and a class of living beings on earth : the first 
angel is humanity’s intercessor before Allah ; the 
second pleads for domestio animals ; the third for 
birds ; and the fourth for savage beasts. 

The cherubim {karuhiyiln) are angels who are 
absolutely absorbed in the holiness of Allah ; 
their function is to repeat the tasbih (‘Glory to 
Allah 1 *) unfalteringly all day and all night. They 
seem to inhabit a secluded part of the sky, where 
they live in peace, far removed from the attacks 
of tne devil, ’Iblis. 

There are four angels who have a distinct per- 
sonality and are each known by a separate name : 
Jabril (Gabriel), Mika’il (Michael), 'Azra’il, and 
’Israfil. Authorities class these in a special 
group : these four archangels will be the last to 
die at the end of the world. Jabril (or Jabra’ll, 
Jibril, and sometimes Jibrin) is, above all, the 
angel of revelation {*amin al-wahi): he was the 
messenger sent by Allah to the prophets and 
particularly to Muhammad. His formidable ap- 
pearance would overawe men, and so he has to 
appear in disguise to the prophets. Muhammad 
entreated him to reveal himself to him a& he really 
was, and Jabril consented ; but, '< 
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immense, and covering the whole horizon with his 
wings, the Propliet fainted away. Even the in- 
habitants of the sky were alarmed by him. When 
Allah sent him to deliver the Wore! to a prophet, 
they heard a noise like the dragging ot chains 
over rocks, and so terrible that they swooned. 
When Jabril approached them, they recovered 
their senses, and asked what the Lord had said to 
him: ‘The Truth* {ahl^aqq)^ replied the angel, 
and all repeated: * Al-Jfaqq, al-f[aqqf* This 
function of Jabril is explained in Arabic by 
terms analogous to those mentioned above : ho is 
the ‘guardian of holiness* (J4zin al-quds), the 
‘faithful spirit* {ar-ruh af-’amin), the ‘holy 
spirit* (ar-ruh al-quds); in which terms wo see 
a borrowing from Christianity. He is also the 
‘supreme confidant* (an-noLmm al-*akbar), and 
the ‘peacock of the angels* {^d'us al-maWika). 
His r6Ie, however, is not restricted to the carrying 
of revelation. 

A tradition aaya that, when the Prophet asked him to reveal 
all his power, Jabril answered : * On mv two wings I bore the 
country of the people of Loth, and carried it up into the air so 
high that ite fiiiiahitauts could no longer hear their cocks 
crow ; then 1 turned it upside down.’ 

It is also said that he has assistants who watch 
over the welfare of the world. Schwab (AngUoL 
kib.^ 1897, p. 91) notices sumo characteristics of 
his various functions. The most simple descrip- 
tions give him six huge wings, each composed of 
a hundred little ones ; he has also two other wings 
which he ubc>s to destroy rebel cities. But later 
texts show Jabril provided with sixteen hundred 
wings, and covered with saffron hairs; a sun shines 
between his ^es, a moon and stars between every 
two hairs. Hp enters the Sea of Light (Bafir an- 
Nur) three hundred and sixty times every day ; 
and every time he comes out of it a million drops 
fall from his wings, and form the angels called 
‘ Spiritual ’(fJwMmya), * because they spread abroad 
spirit, peace, aiid perfumes* (ar-ruh lo'ar-rdha ttfar- 
rihdn). Jabril was create five hundred years 
after Mik&*il. He is named three times in the 
Qur’an (ii. 91, 02, Ixvi. 4) ; but he also appears 
under other names (ii. 81, 2^, v. 109, where he is 
the annunciator to Mary; xvi. 104, xxvi. 193, 
liv. 6, etc.). In ii. 92, MiKa’il (in the form Mikftl) 
is mentioned after Jabril, to reply, the com- 
mentaries say, to the Jews, who regarded the 
former as their ally and the latter as their enemy, 
and gave this as a pretext for rejecting the re- 
velation brought to Muhammad by Jabril ('fabarl, 
I'afsir, i. .330). 

Mikft*Il (Michael) is the angel charged with pro- 
viding food for the body, and knowledge and 
prudence for the mind. He is the supreine con- 
troller of all the forces of Nature. From each of 
his eyes there fall a thousand tears, from each of 
which Allah creates an angel with the same form 
as Michael. Singing praises to Allah until the 
day of judgment, they watch over the life of the 
world ; these are the karuhiyun (cherubim). Being 
Michaers assistants, they control the rain, plants, 
and fruits ; every plant on the earth, every tree, 
every drop of water, is under the care of one of 
them, earliest traditions locate Michael in 

the seventh heaven, on the borders of the Full Sea 
(al-Bahr al-Masjdr), which is crowded with an 
innumerable array of angels ; Allah alone knows 
his form and the number of his wings. Later on, 
however, the descriptions become more precise: 
his wings are of the colour of green emerald ; he is 
covered with saffron hairs, and each of them con- 
tains a million faces and mouths, and as many 
tongues which, in a million dialects, implore the 
pardon of Allah ; from a million eyes that weep 
sins of the faithful fall the tears from 
which Allah formed the cherubim. Michael was 
created live hundred years after *l8rftf II. The con- 


ception that arises from the r^resentation of the 
forces of Nature in the form of angels distributed 
throughout the world is decidedly pantheistic ; it 
was developed in a most curious manner by late 
Arabic traditions which have been summariasd by 
Kazwini (i. 62 f.). As we might have expected, a 
JuLdith was the origin of this idea : 

Around each man appeared a hundred and six^ angels 
‘flitting round him, like flies around a pot of honey on a 
summer day ’ ; these are the Agents of Beinn (MaukuUU a<- 
K&'indt). They are the forces of nutrition, and endow the Inert 
food introduced into the body of man with the power of 
becoming flesh, bone, and blood. They have to watch that 
the omnism preserves what is necessary to it and gets rid of 
superfluous matter ; that each organ plays its part and not the 
part of any other. The whole mysterious development of life 
IS thus put into ths light fingers of heavenly workmen. 

To these we must add still another angel called 
the Spirit, or the Breath (ar-Ruh), which may well 
be only a new form of Jabril. To him and to his 
incarnations Allah entrusted the duty of bringing 
motion to the heavenly spheres and the stars, ^ and 
of animating the sublunary bodies and living beings. 
Just as he can make the heavenly bodies perform 
their revolutions, he can also stop them in their 
course — with Allah*B permission. 

The third of the angels of definite personality is 
mentioned in the Qur*fin (xxxii. 11) under the 
name of malaku *l-maut ; but tradition calls him 
*Azr&’il. 

After Allah created the angel of death, ’Azrft’Il, 
he kept him hidden for a time from the other 
angels. When he showed him to them, they all 
fell into a faint which lasted a thousand years. 
This terrible being, who plays so important a part 
in the existence of the world, and who is every- 
where at once, is only a passive agent of Allah’s 
will; Allah holds death in his hands. Muslim 
writers insist on this fact ; for it was possible to 
believe, on the other hand, that the terrible angel 
of death liimself executed the decrees which Allah 
had inscribed upon the ‘ Well-gnard^l Tablet of 
Destiny* (al-luh cd-mahfU ^) ; but this is not tho 
case. ’^Azrft’il Soes nothing without the express 
command of Allah. Ho knows nothing but what 
Allah tells him. He receives from Allah the 
leaves upon which the names of tliose who are 
about to die are written. It is only in details that 
the traditions differ. According to some, the 
guardian angel comes and warns^Azr&’il that the 
man under his care is approaching his last moments. 
The angel of death notes tlie name of the dying 
man in nis register, with a white mark in the ease 
of a believer, with a black mark in the case of 
others. But he waits until a leaf falls from the 
tree that is by the throne of Allah ('arsh) with the 
dying man’s name inscribed on it. According to 
others, this leaf falls from the tree forty days 
before the death of tho man, who is living upon 
the earth during this interval but dead in the sky. 
Still another account is that an angel sent % 
Allah brings to ’Azr&’il the list of men who are to 
die during the year : this message no <doubt comes 
to him on tho ‘ night of destiny ^(lailat al-qadar)^ 
which is at the middle of the month Sha'bfin, and 
during which the pious man, rapt in prayer, may 
see, across a hollow of the sky, the leaf on which 
his name is written falling from the tree. 

All our authorities agree in believing that the 
angel of death is present wherever a man is ceasing 
from life, and this prespee is anthropomorphhwd 
in stories tlie wide diftusion of which proves its 
popularity: the story, of the proud king 
and the oeggar is world-wide (Tabari, Gha^li, 
Milstatref, etc.). Some explain this multiple 
presence by saying that the angel of death has 
assistants \dv 3 dn) who make the man’s soul rise 
up to his tlwoat, whence ‘Aot&^II comes and takes 
it. Others represent the terrible angel in the form 
of a vague, formidable being, whose feet rest upon 
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the borders of the world ; his head roaches the 
highest heaveii) and his face looks towards the 
Tablet of Destiny. But this description did not 
seem satisfying, and writers accordingly give him 
seventy thousand feet and four thousand wings, 
while nis body is provided with os many eyes and 
tongues as there are men in the world. Every 
time a being dies, one of these eyes closes, and at 
the end of the world only eight eyes will be open, 
since there will be only eight lieings olive— the 
four archanjp^els and the four throne-bearers. 
Azrft’il has lour faces, each of whicli is reserved 
for a special class of beings : the face on his head 
is for prophets and angels, that on his chest is for 
believers, that on his back for unbelievers, and 
that on his feet for theyinn. 

The angel of death consigns the souls he has 
seized to the angels of compassion {mald'ikat ar- 
rahvmi) or to the angels of punishment {nialdHkat 
aUadhdh)^ accordin^^ as they are believers or un- 
believers; but certain authors say that it is tho 
angels assisting *Azr&’Il who themselves carry oil' 
tho soul with gentleness or roughly. It is also said 
that 'Azra’il, with Allah’s permission, calls the 
souls, and they come and ^lace themselves between 
tho two first fingers of his hand. liastly, accord- 
ing to still others, *Azra’ll gathers the believing 
souls together, with his right hand, in a white silk 
cloth perfumed with musk, and sends them to the 
farthest summits of heaven {al-aliyyin), while the 
souls of unbelievers are crowded into a rag coated 
with tar-water and launched into the depths of 
hell (as-sijjin). 

No man can escape 'Azrft’il ; it is impossible to 
cheat him even by being instantly transported 
by magical means to the very ends of the earth ; 
'Azrft’Il is there in an instant. This is seen in the 
story of Solomon and the young man who was 
earned to China by his jinn ; this popular story is 
found everywhere Cyabarl, Ghaz&li, Woltt*, The 
1001 Nights^ Mflstatrof, etc.). The Qur’fin com- 
mentators, however, insist on the amicable relations 
which Solomon vowed with ’ Azra’il, though he had 
started by fainting at the sight of tlie angel in liis 
true shape. 

Tsr&fii is, according to the fonnula given by 
Kazwlnl, the angel who brings the orders of Allah 
to their proper destination, and who puts the soul 
into the ixMly. lie is the angel of whom the Qur’an 
speaks without naming him (vi. 73, Ixxx. 33, etc.), 
and who is to sound the trumpet of the last judgment 
(fwr). ‘ The master of the trumpet {^dhib al-qam)* 
says a hadlth^ * puts the trumpet to his lips, and, 
with gaze fixed upon the throne, waits for the 
command to blow. At the first bhust, the blast of 
terror {naflvat al~faz)y everything will perish in 
the heavens and on the earth, except what Allah 
wills,* i.e., according to different opinions, except 
the eight angels mentioned above, or only the four 
archangels, who will perish in tho following order : 
Jabrll, Mik&’Il, Tsrafil, and, last of all, the angel 
of death. After forty years passed in Barza^^ 
*Isrftfil will be re-born and will sound tho second 
blast, the blast of resurrection (naffuit al-hdth) : 
all the souls, gathered together in the bell of his 
trumpet, which is as vast as the heavens and the 
earth, will fly like a swarm of bees to the Ixidies 
they are about to animate. While this is the 
essential function of Tsrafil, it is not liis only 
function. When Allah wislies to give a command 
to men, he orders the Pen (qalam) to write upon 
the Tablet of Destiny (f«A)- This he gives to 
*Israfll, who places it between his eyes, and transmits 
It to Mlkft’U. Mika’il gets the command performed 
by his assistants, who represent, as mentioned 
above, the forces of Nature. Authors describe 
Tsr&fil under a form borrowed from a Judith ot 
'A’isha, repeating the words of Ka'b al-*AVbftr, i.e. 


the Jewish tradition. *Israfil has four wings : with 
the first he closes up the East ; with the second the 
West; with tho third lie covers the earth; and 
with the fourth ho veils his face before the Almighty 
Power of Allah. His feet are under the seventh 
world, while his head reaches up to the foot of the 
throne. A late and strange story (Wolff, p. 141 
shows him weeping so copiously at the sight of hell 
that Allah has to stop his tears because they 
threaten to renew the Flood of Noah. 

After a dead man has been placed in the tomb, 
and his friends have left him, and he has heard the 
sound of their retreating steps, two formidable 
angels, Munkar and Nakir, come and sit by his 
side, and ask him : * What say you of this man (».s. 
Muhammad)?* The believer {rniTmin) replies: 

* 1 bear witness that he is the prophet of Allah and 
his servant.* Then the two angels show him the 
place which he might have occupied in hell, and, 
on the other hand, the place which he will gain in 
paradise. The false believer (nmndjiq) and the 
unbeliever {kafir) will reply to the same question : 
‘I do not know; I said what tho others said.’ 
Then the two angels will beat him with iron rods 
so that he will utter a cry which will be heard by 
men and jinn. According to other traditions, the 
questions will be asked by a special angel, called 
KumSn, who, if necessary, will deliver the dead 
person over to the punishment of the two angels of 
the tomb. Others, again, say that the angel 
placed in charge of tho departed will question him, 
and at the sound of his voice the tomb will contract, 
almost crushing tho man dwelling within it, until 
the first Friday of Rajab. The believer who dies 
on a Friday is exempt from the questioning at the 
tomb. The name of these two angels is derived 
from a root nakar^ ‘ to deny * ; we here find the 
parallelism dear to Hebrew traditions, and the 
presence of tho initial M in one of the names— two 
souvenirs of ParsiiHiu and Ancient Persia. 

Man is guarded night and day by the 
angels, *wno protect him from jVnn, men, and 
Satans,* and who register all his actions. These 
angels are four in number, two during the day, 
ana two during tho night. Some writers admit 
tho existence of a fifth angel, who remains beside 
mon constantly. The two angels stand by the 
side of the man, one at his right hand and the 
othor at his left, or one in front of him and the 
other behind ; by night they take up their position 
one at his head and tho othor at liis feet. The 
day-guardians change places with the night- 
guardians at the rising and the setting of the sun. 
These hours are dangerous in themselves, being 
the times when tho jinn roam about, but they 
become much more dangerous to man because it is 
then that the change of the guard of the hifaza 
takes place. If the believer makes haste to begin 
the morning prayer (^«M), and the evening prayer 
{maghrih) at the very earliest opportunity, the 
angels who have to depart from him leave him safe 
from theytnn, against whom the sacred ceremonies 
protect him, and ascend to heaven, bearing witness 
to Allah of the faith of his worshipper. Before he 
has finished his prayer, the other two guardians 
come and stand by his sides. But it is not only to 
the machinations of thoymn that man is exposed : 
Tblis is on the watch for him by day, and his son 
during tho night. This very simple arrangement 
has also been complicated by the traditionalists of 
later times. To the four guardians already known 
they added six others : one of them holds the man 
by the tuft of hair which Muslims wear on the top 
01 their heads, and drags him one way or the other 
according as the man shows humility or pride. 
Another stays in front of his mouth to prevent 
the serpent from entering it. Two others protect 
his eyes; and the last two, placed on ms lips, 
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listen only to the words which he pronounces in 
prayer. 

On tlic Imfai^a devolves the duty of writing down 
the actions of men ; the one on the right hand 
keeps an account of the good deeds, and the one 
on tlie loft of the bad. These registers will be a 
witness on the iudginent day. When the man 
performs a good dcco, the angel on the right hand 
immediately writes it down ; when ho commits a 
sin, the same angel begs his companion not to 
write it <lown, but to give the sinner respite — six 
or seven hours, aceoniing to the writers — during 
which he has time to repent. Some commentators 
even allow that a compensation may be arranged, 
and that every good action efFaces a bad one. Un- 
believers also are said to have guardians (Qur’an, 
Ixxxvi. 4). 

When the hafe^^a see that the man over whom 
they had charge has died, they do not know what 
to do, and they pray to Allali, who tells them to 
go to the CTave of the deceased and repeat the 
fornmlm oi adoration [tasbih, takbir, taqdis), 
which, on the judgment day, will he counted 
among the merits of the deceased. 

These angels are mentioned several times in the Qur’tin, 
into which they have been introduced Christian tradition. 
In Ixxxii. 11, they are oalleU kiram kdttbin, ‘noble writers/ 
indicating: their rdle as overseers of human actions ; in vt. 61 
they are cuiilod liajajia ; but in xiii. 12 they are at the satno 
time called mu'a^qibdt, ‘ those who relieve each other.' Tills 
last expression is puzzling in its form, and the coinnieu- 
tators, trying to explain it, say that it is a perfectly logical 
double plural, and that the second verbal form 'aqqaba here 
stands for the third form 'dqaba, Tkie Qur’an (1. 17) uses 
the word raqib to denote the guardian an^el of men, and 
Tabari (T’a/sir, xiii. 08, line 16) shows tiiat Qur’&n xiii. 12 was 
read by ‘Alt ben-Ka‘b with the following variants : ‘ he has in 
front of him mu'aqqib&t^ and behind him a raqib/ There may 
be some connexion between these terms and those referring 
to the two stars which, during the course of the year, appear, 
one in the East and one in the West, at twilight and at dawn, 
and the oi>servation of which serves as a foundation for a 
division of the year into twenty-eight mandzil or 'anwd-a 
division which is very fruitful in popular practices. The belief 
in guardian angels, then, over and above Christian traditions, 
might beconic connected with an astral cult. 

In the crowd of angels who have no special 
character, certain authors distinguish the * pious 
travellers* (as-myydhiin) who scour the country 
with the intention of frequenting only the gather- 
ings where the name of Allah is being rcpeateil. 
They then asiiend to Allah, who questions them, 
and, on their evidence, pardons his fervent wor- 
shippers tlie faults they may have committed. 
According to a passage in Ihn al-Athir {Lisdn al- 
*Arabt xii. 386), none of these angels could enter 
any place in which there was an image or a dog, 

\Ve cannot explain the circumstance that nas 
drawn the names of Hflrflt and Marftt from the 
anonymous crowd of spirits into the broad day- 
light of the Holy Book (Qur’&n, ii. 97). Traditions 
have developed rapidly to explain their history, 
and since the 9th cent, they have been copiously ex- 
plained by commentators (Tabari, Tafslr, i. 3402). 

Two angels having incurred the wrath of Allah have been 
thrown into a well in the town of Babylon, where, loaded with 
chains, they will teach mortals the art of magic until the end 
of the world. In order to punish them, AUah has commanded 
them to teach this accursra science ; but they have to warn 
those who (Xinsult them that they are rebels, and to advise 
them not to imitate them. According to a Ifaqith of 'A'inha, a 
woman came to her when the prophet was away, and told her 
that, being uneasy about the absence of her husband, she had 
consulted a sorceress ; carried away at a gallop by two black 
dogs (one of the ordinary dissmises of ’Iblls). the two women 
had arrived at the edge of the Babylonian well, where the two 
fallen angels had put the inquirer in possession of magical 
powers, from which she was coming to ask the prophet to 
deliver her. 

Who arc these two angels, and what was their 
crime? This is not the place to study in detail 
the different voraions whicn are prevalent in Arabic 
Uterature, or to show how, among the late writers, 
Kazwmi, for example, the legend has, under Ma*ta- 
ziiito inllueuce, been contracted into an account of 
a more seiious kind, but deprived of characteristic 


details. Wo shall give here the chief traits of the 
most fully developed legend, which seems to be 
the most ancient. 

The first men in the world soon gave themselves up to all 
kinds of debauchery and crime. The angels who looked on at 
these horrors from the heights of heaven were surprised at the 
gentleness of AUah. * Be more tolerant,’ he said to them ; * if 
you were exposed to the passions which agitate men, you 
would soon commit all iheir crimes.’ The angels protested, 
and begged Allah to put them to the test ; ana ho consented. 
They chose two of the most noble and pure among them. 
Uarut and M&rut, who descended to earth. Allah allowed 
them to live there in their own way, and prohibited them only 
from polytheism, theft, adultery, wine, and murder. All went 
well until one day, when a woman came before them ; whether 
by chance or ciiosen as Judges, they had to doclde in a quarrel 
which had arisen between her and her husband. This woman 
was beautiful; she excited the desire of Uie two angels. 
Tradition gives us her name; 'she was called Zahars in 
Anbic, Baiduht in Aramaic, and 'An&hid in Persian’ [i.d, 
Venus]. She set conditions on her favours: according to 
some, she asked her lovers the word which enabled them to 
ascend to heaven every day, olitained it, made use of It, and 
remained attached to the firmament in the form of the planet 
Venus (Zahara), while the two angels remained prisoners on 
earth for having misused the sacred word. According to 
other traditions, she commanded them to worship an Idol, or 
she made them drink wine, the intoxication of which led them 
to murder a lieggar who was passing. In any case, Allah 
called or recalled Venus to the sky, and punished the culprits. 
On the intercession of Solomon, Idris, or some other good 
personage, he let them choose between a terrestrial punish- 
ment and an everlasting choMtisoinent. They chose the former, 
and were chained in the well of Baliul, which, according to 
sonic, is Babylon of Ohaldaia ; according to others, a place in 
Demavend, famous for its magical traditions. Wo may men- 
tion, as a strange variant of this story, the tradition that the 
two angels who brought magic to men wore Mik&’il and Jabril. 

This legend may have reached Muhammad 
through liahhinic traditions, especially according 
to the version wliich shows the woman tempter 
ascending to heaven with tlio password of the two 
angels, and remaining there in the form of the 
{danet Venus. Geiger ( IVas hat Mohammed a. d. 
Judenthurne aufganommen?'^ Leipz. 1902, p. 107 f.) 
mentions a tradition in which the two angels are 
called Shaniliazi and Azaiil (Schwab, ]». 209) ; 
the daughter of the earth who seduces thorn is 
referred to under the name of Aster ( — ‘star’; 
see Schwab on the word ‘ Biduk ’). But we must 
seek the origin elsewhere ; it is in connexion with 
the cult of Mithra and Anahita that we again 
come acro.'^H the names of the two spirits, ITaur- 
vatat and Amerctat — not to mention the tradition 
on the Chaldman origin of magic (cf. vol. i. p. 796*). 

Paradise and hell are peopled with spirits whose 
exact description has not been given by any writer. 
At the entrance to paradise there is sometimes 
placed an angel called Ridwan, whose name is 
probably a rough interpretation of a passage in 
the Qur’&n (iii. 13). We do not know in what 
class to place the houris (hur al- ain)^ who are said 
to share with other women the society of the 
blessed, and who, shining and pure, are exempt 
from physical BulFering, like all the inhahitunts 
of paradise (Qur’ftn, xliv. 54, lii. 20, Iv. 56 f., Ivi. 
22, etc.). 

The teaching is much clearer in regard to hell. 
It is yarded by a terrible angel M&lik, assisted 
by shires [zabaniya)y who in their turn have 
guardians or fyizanat jahannam) at their 

command. These shires are nineteen in number, 
f.e. equal to the number of letters in biamUldh 
(hi8multSdii-r-ra1ynmn\'T’raldmi=^*m the name of 
Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful ’). People 
escape from them by reciting this formula. Mfilik 
stirs np the lire which burns the reprobates, and 
replies to their complaints with jokes ; but he is 
milder in the case of believers guilty of morUl 
sins, who, according to the prevailing theory, will 
one day get free from hell by the intercession 
of Muhammad. He is mentioned in the Qur’an 
(xliii. 77). 

We have already seen that ’Iblis was the Mficked 
angel, who, assisted by his son, tempts mortals 
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He was cursed for refusing to prostrate himscdf 
before Adam, created from clay, when he hod been 
created from fire (Qur’an, xxxviiL 77 f.). Allah 
cursed him, calling him ‘stoned* {rajim), lie has 
command of the unbelieving /tnn, who are his 
agents with men. 

The orthodox doctrine, os we have just seen, is 
very char^ of hints as to the names of the spirits. 
But, in imitation of the Jewish Qabbala and 
under the influence of conjuration formiike, the 
Muslim practice has developed this nomenclature 
in a peculiar way, as it had commented on tho 
supreme name of Allah in his ninety nine second- 
ary names. Thus thcro is formed an intermin- 
able list of names of angels in -*U, and of names of 
jinn in which fill all the works on magic. 
Without entering into details, it may be useful 
to recount hero a hadith which KazwinI mentions 
(i. 69), following Tbn ’Abbas: 

Each of the seven heavens is Inhaiiited by a (;roup of atiKcls, 
who are engaged in praising and worshipping Allah. ‘ Thoso 
who inhabit the lower heaven which encircles the earth have 
the form of cows, and are under the command of an angel 
called 'Isma'il : in the second heaven dwell eagles tinder the 
angel Mihii’il ; in the third, vultures under Sa'i^y&’il ; in the 
fourth, horses under ^l^'n ; in the fifth, hvuris under Kalk&'il ; 
in the sixth, voting boys under Samata'il : in the seventh, men 
under Ruba’ii.’ lastly, beyond the veil which closes the heaven, 
angels, so numerous that they do not know each other, prai&c 
Allah in different languages which resound like crashing thunder. 

In a word, tho ancient beliefs of the iiagan 
Arabs have been preserved by iicoiiling the Muslim 
world with ji'mw, who, for the most part, are the 
servai.ts of 'Iblis. See more fully under art. 
Auaus (Ancient), vol. i. p. 669 f. But, under the 
influence of Judaism ana Christianity, the new 
religion has also acquireil an army of angels 
and demons, whoso history cannot be clearly 
given without touching on the critical study of 
the haditha, 

LiTHRATuaR.—F. A. Klein. The Religion qf Islam, London, 
1906, pp. 64-67, 87 ; T. P, Hughes. Dictimary of Islam, London. 
1805, passim’, M. Wolff, Muhammedanisdu Eschatologie, 
Leipzig, 1872: Kazwini, Kosmographis, ed. Wiistonfeldt, 1849, 

i. Gaudkfroy-Demombynks. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Persian).-Demon- 
ology plays a prominent part in the religion of 
l*orsia because of tho pronounced dual is tic tenets 
of Zoroastrianism. The opposing forces of evil 
and good are believed to be in constant warfare 
until the last millennial cycles of the world pre- 
ceding the day of judgment, when perfected man 
shall, by the aid of the heavenly hosts, overcome 
the power of evil {druj) for ever, and righteousness 
(Av. aSa) shall reign supreme. 

The general doKignation for ‘ demon ’ in the 
Avesta is daevaj tho same word as the later Per- 
sian diVy * devil,* and it is etyinolomcally identical 
with Skr. devay ‘deity,* Lat. divuSy ‘divine,* 
although diametrically opposed in meaning. This 
direct oi>position between the Indian and the Per- 
sian terms is generally ascribed to a presumed 
religious schism in prehistoric times between the 
two branches of the Indo-Iranian community; 
but there is considerable uncertainty about the 
interpretation, and the solution of the problem 
has not been rendered easier by the fact men- 
tioned below — that the names of two Hindu 
deities who appear as demons in the Zoroastrian 
system have recently been found in ancient in- 
8crii)tions discovered in Asia Minor. 

As the Avestan word daeva is masculine in 
gender, the demons in Zoroastrianism are com- 
monly conceived to be of the male sex ; but tliere 
is a largo class of she-devils or female fiends, 
drnjeSy derived in name from the feminine abstract 
drujy lit. ‘ deceit,* the essence of evil in the Avesta, 
a word comparable with tlie neuter draugay ‘ false- 
hood,* *lie,^in the Old Persian inscriptions. Be- 
sides these she-domons there are numerous other 


feminine personifications tliat oml^y the de- 
ments of sin as much as do their masculine 
counterparts. 

In numbers, according to the Avesta, tho hosts 
of evil are legion {Yt. iv. 2). Tlio Gathils speak of 
the demons as ‘ the seed sprung from evil thought, 
<lecoit, and oresuinption ^ ( Ply. xxxii. 3), and for 
that least)!! they are elsewhere described as Ixiing 
‘the seed of darkness* {VeMd. viii. 80). Their 
creator was Ahriman, who brought them forth to 
wage war agjiinst heaven and earth, as is told in 
the Pahlavi BundahUn (i. 10, xxviii. 1-46) ; and 
Plutarch (rfe Is. et Osir. xlvii. ) rightly interpreted 
the spirit of Zoroastrian demonology Avhen he 
described Ahriman as liaving caused a number 
of [demons equal in activity tho Divine forces 
created by Ormnzd to bore through (JtaTpTj<rai^T€s) 
the world-egg in Avhich Onnazd had placed his 
four-and- twenty ‘gods* (^eoi's). Zoroaster’s mis- 
sion was to banish these dial)olical creatures from 
the world, and it is easy to understand why the 
Avesta should picture the entire body of fiends as 
taking flight in dismay before him {Ys, ix. 15). 

The demons are naturally thought of as spirits 
or bodiless agents ( Av. mainyava aaevay * spiritual 
demons* [K^ x. 69, 97 ; Vend. viii. 31, 80]), though 
sometimes they are conceived of as having human 
shape fpy. ix. 15) in order to accomplisn better 
their fiendish ends. Their purposes are best 
achieved under the cover of darkness, but their 
heinous deeds are checked by the rising of the sun 
{Yt. vi. 3f.). Their favourite haunt is in prox- 
imity to whatever is vile or foul, and they lurk, 
espe/ally a.s spooks or goblins, in the vicinity of 
dakhniasy or towers of silence. In certain regions 
they were believed to be more numerous than in 
others, the whole province of Mazandaran, south 
of the Caspian Sea, being supposed to be especially 
infected by their presence. This legendary as- 
sociation with that territory is as old as the 
Avesta, and it appears throughout the Pahlavi 
writings, as well as in the Bhdh Ndmah of Fir- 
dausi (Av. daeva Mazainyay Pahl, Mdzanikdn 
devd7iy Pers. divdn-i Mdzandaran). The same 
tradition was perpetuated in Manichceism, as is 
proved by allusions to Mazanian demons in the 
Manichican texts lately discovered in Eastern 
Turkestan (see F. W. K. Muller, * ITandschriften- 
reste aus Turfan,* ii. 18, 19, ABAWy Anhang, 
1904). The baneful influence of all these ministers 
of evil could bo averted in various ways, and one 
of the books of the Avesta, the Vendiadd { Vidae- 
vadaitty ‘ Law against Demons*), is devoted almost 
entirely to providing roan with the means of ridding 
himself of their power. 

As inight be imagined, the multitudinous host 
of evil spirits lacks order and organization. It is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to divide them into 
sharply defined bands, but a rough distinction 
between the masses may bo recognized. At the 
liead of the host stands Ahra Mainyu, or Ahriman, 
‘the Enemy Spirit,’ the prince of darkness per- 
sonified. The oiiief characteristics uf Ahra M ainyu, 
or Angra Mainyu, as he is termed in the Gathlls, 
have Men discussed in a separate article (see 
Ahriman), and need only to be designated here 
as maleficent in the extreme. Next in power to 
Ahriman stand six arch-fiends as eminent com- 
manders of the legions of sin. Then follows a con- 
fused hordo of wicked spirits framed to bring 
misery and distress into the world. These two 
bands in tlieir broad grouping will be considered 
in turn. 

The sixfohl group of arch-fiends that are gathered 
as aides about the standard uf Ahriman and form 
the council of hell (cf. Yt. xix. 96 ; Dmk. ix. 21. 4 ; 
Bd, xxviii. 7 tt'. and xxx. 29) are portrayed in 
Zoroastrian literature as endowed with various evil 
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? [aalities and as discharging multifarious diabolical 
unctions. Their names are Aka Manah (Evil 
Thought), Indru, Sauru, Naohhaithya (parallel 
with throe Indian deities), TaurvZ and Zairicha 
(personifications respectively of overpowering 
hunger and deadly thirst), and, lastly, Aedma, 
the demon of fury, rapine, lust, and outrage. The 
fact that three of tnese demoniacal names are 
identical with gods in the Indian pantheon has been 
alluded to above, but their figures on the whole 
are not really sharply defined, though their malign 
c;haracters are several times alluded to in the 
passages which enumerate them (Kencf. x. 9f., 
xix. 43 ; Bund. i. 27, xxviii. 7-12, xxx. 29 ; Ep, 
Man, I. X. 9 ; cf. also Edt, xciv. 2 ; IHnk, ix. 34). 
Reference has likewise been made to the fact that 
in the inscriptions of the Hittite kings of the 14th 
cent. D.C., recently discovered by Winckler at 
Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor, the names Indra and 
Nfisatya — the latter noteworthy by its Indian form 
(with «) in contrast to the Iranian form N&oh- 
haithya (with k ) — appear as divinities and not as 
demons. Until the full connexion of the passages 
in these inscriptions is made known by the dis- 
coverer, it appears premature to theorize in regard 
to the possioie bearing of the allusions upon the 
mooted question of the presumed Indo-Iranian 
religious schism. The mention may bo merely a 
direct reference to Indian deities without having 
any immediate connexion with Iran. 

Of all the sixfold group of arch-fiends, the most 
clearly defined is the assaulting and outrageous 
demon Ae^ma, whoso name has been thought to 
be reflected as Asmod(Bus in the Book of Tobit 
(see F. Windischmann, Zorocuttr. Studien^ Berlin, 
1863, p. 138 ; A. Kohut, Jiid. Angdologic und 
DdmonologiCf Leipzig, 1866, p. 75; F. Spiegel, 
Erdn, AUerthntnskufide, Leipzig, 1877, ii. 132 ; 
£. Stave, Einfiuas des Parsismus auf das Juden- 
tunit Haarlem, 1898, p. 263 ; J. H. Moulton, * The 
Iranian Background of Tobit,* in ExpT xi. [IIKK)] 
258 ; for the opposing view, see Ginzberg, in JE ii. 
217-220). 

By the side of those six arch -demons there are 
named in the A vesta and supplementary Zero- 
astrian texts more than fifty other demons, per- 
sonifications of evil forces in the world (for the 
complete list, see Jackson, op. cit. ivfra^ pp. 659- 
662). It will suffice to mention a few of these, 
such as Taroinaitif * Arrogance * ; Mithaoxta, 

* False Speech * ; Az% ‘ (^rced * (a demon that is 
preserved likewise in Maniclueism [cf. Miillcr, op. 
cit. pp. 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 22, 23, 63]) ; VtzareSa, 
or the fiend that drags the souls of the wicked to 
hell ; BuSydstdf a typification of inordinate sleep 
and sloth ; Asto-i^dtUf who divides the bones at 
death; Apaoka^ ‘drought*; Zemaka^ ‘winter*; 
and a score or more of personified malignant 
forces. 

The special cohort of fiends {drujes)^ as alrea.dy 
noted, is lieaded by the Druj paramount, or the 
feminine embodiment of deceit and falsehood, who 
draws in her train a ribald crew of followers, 
corporeal and incorporeal, entitled in the Avesta 
dregvantSt or drvantst ‘the wicked.’ Foremost 
among these agents in exercising pernicious ao- 
tivity is the Druj Nasu (cf. Gr. ytKvs), ‘corpse- 
fiend,* the veritable incarnation of pollution and 
contagion arising from the decomz)osition of a 
dead body. Of a similar character in the Avesta 
iaItAyejfaMar^aona(Vend. xix. 1, 43, xviii. 8; Vt. 
vi. 4, xiii. 130), the same as S^' in thePablavi texts 
(Bund, xxviii. 26 ; Dink. ix. 21. 4, vii. 4. 37), a 
form of wasting decay and decrepitude that creeps 
on unseen. Peculiarly malign in her influence is 
another fiend, Jahl, » harlot* (cf. Yt. iii. 9, 12, 16), 
W'lio CTiibodies the spirit of whoredom destructive 
to mankind ; while little better are the seductive 


Pairikds, ‘ enchantresses * (the late Persian Peris) 
and their male partners, Ydttis, ‘ sorcerers.* 

Among demoniacal monsters is Azhi Dahdkut 
‘the Serpent Dah&ka,* a tyrant out of whose 
shoulders grew two snakes from a kiss imprinted 
between them by Ahriinan. Throughout Zoro- 
astrianism this hideous being is represented as the 
personification of the thousand years of oppressive 
rule over Iran by the Babylonian Empire in early 
days; and he appears equally in the derived 
demonology of Manichmism (cf. Miiller, op. cit» 
pp. 19, 37), as well as in Armenia (above, vol. i. 
p. 800), while his name, with the signification of 
‘ dragon,* is even found in Slavic (Berneker, Slav, 
etyrnolog. fYdrterb., Heidelberg, 1^811’., p. 36). A 
dozen other execrable creatures in the diabolical 
list might be mentioned as agents of Ahriman in 
his warfare against the kingdom of Oraiazd, but 
the list is already long enough to prove the 
important part which demonology played in 
Zoroastrianism. 

It should, however, be noted that there were 
yet other demons in Zoroastrianism whose names 
are not found in the extant Iranian literature. 
Here belong Khrflra, the son of Ahriman (al- 
Birfinl, Chron. of Ancient Nations, tr. Sacdiau, 
l^ondon, 1879, pp. 108, 398), and Mahmi, whom 
Eznik (Against the Sects, tr. J. M. Schmid, 
Vienna, 1900, p. 109) describes as revealing to 
Ormazd the secret plans of Ahriman (for the 
place occupied by Iranian demons in pre-Christian 
Armenia see above, vol. i. p. 779 f.). 


Litbratubk.— F or fuller dctAila and more extensive bibllo- 
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Religion,* in Geiger-Kuhn's OJrP ii. IStrosslmrg, lOOlJ 646-088. 
For material relating to the discovery in Asia Minor of inscrip- 
iiouB with the naines of the Indian deities Indra and Nasatya, 
who appear os demons in Zoroastrianism, see H. Winckler, in 
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1010, pp. 846-864. The most recent material in regard to the 
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being issuw In the same series), 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 
DEMONS AND SPIRITS ( Roman). —Tlie 
Romans and Latins, and the races of Italy who 
were nearest of kin to them, appear to have pos- 
sessed hut little in the nature of mythology or 
folklore before they passed under the sjjell of the 
Hellenic culture. Ine early Italic conception of 
the Bupomatur^ power had not much about it 
that was definite or personal. There was a va^ie 
consciousness of a Divine influence (nunien) which 
worked in diilerent spheres and wdth dilleront 
manifestations ; hut the allotment of distinct de- 
partments to clearly conceived personages, more 
or less superhuman, and the gradation of these 
personages to form a hierarchy, were alien to 
primitive Italio thought and feel ing. In the earliest 
form of belief, only two classes of beings were 
intermediate between the human and the Divine. 
These were Uie souls of the dead, and certain 
spirits who attended on the lives of individual 
human beings. 

We shall nrst deal with these attendant spirits, 
who, when attached to men, bore the name genius, 
and, when they guarded women, hod the title of 
juno. These creations are racy of the soil of 
Italy, and the faith in them was less affected by 
contact with the Greeks than any other article of 
indigenous Italic religion. It hardly needs to bo 
said that the history of culture affords innumerable 
parallels to this notion of an invisible personality, 
separable from, yet closely attached to, the life of 
the visible man. Yhofravashi of the Persians and 
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the ka of the Egyptians were not unlike, and the 
Greeks viewed tne vayche in a somewhat similar 
fashion. Even haruarous i>eoples often abstract 
from the individual some striking characteristic or 
characteristics which they contemplate as belong- 
ing to a more or less spiritual person distinct from 
the man himself. Such a concept is the genius, 
and the power which was at first isolated from the 
man himself the Itiilic tribes, and treated bv 
them as mystenous and in some sense supernatural, 
was the power of propagating the race. This 
appears clearly in the expression lectus genialis, 
applied to the marriage bed, which was originally 
always placed in the atrium of the old Roman 
house. The corresponding power in the case of 
the matron is heryt^no, and the later goddess Juno 
is merely a generalization and a glorification of 
the separate junones. That no parallel go<l 
emerged on the male side is an anomaly of a 
common kind. In the genius were also embodied 
all faculties of delight, so that phrases snob as 
indulaere genio, ‘to do one’s genius a pleasure,’ 
and aefravdare genium, ‘ to cheat the genius of an 
enjoyment,’ were common. Rut the intellectual 
qualities which we denote by the Ixirrowed word 
‘ genius ’ never specially pertained to this ancient 
spirit, though ingeniumiv^^ very close to genius 
by its structure. The genius and the juno were 
at first imagined not only to come into existence 
along with the human beings to whom they were 
linked, but also to go out or existence with them. 
Yet they could exercise strong control not only 
over the fortunes, but over the temperaments of 
their companions. There was undoubtedly a sort 
of fatalism connected with the belief in spirits. The 
Greeks often conceived that a particular tyche, or 
* fortune,’ accompanied the lives of men in a similar 
manner, and therefore they usually represented 
genius by But occasionally dalfiuv is viewed 

exactly in the light of the Roman genius. In a 
well-known passage {Ep. II. ii. 188)^ Horace does 
not hesitate to call i\\e genius a god, though ho at 
the same time declares him to be subject to death. 
The snake was the common symbol of the genius 
and the juno ; hence the pairs of snakes which 
are painted on the walls of many houses at Pompeii. 
It was not uncommon to keep a tame snake in the 
dwelling, and the superstitious believed that the 
genius was incorporated in it. Simple altars were 
erected to the spirit, and ofierings were made to 
him. 

In course of time the ideas attached to the genius 
were in many respects changed and expanded. 
By a sort of logical absurdity, genii of the great 
gods were invented, and shrines were erected to 
the genius of Juppiter and others, while any 
collection of human beings gathere<l together, in 
a city, for instance, or a gild {collegium), or a camp, 
might have its attendant spirit. Thus a genius 
•publicus was worshipped at Rome. But tfie im- 
agination that things or places not connected with 
men were thus companioned — an imagination in- 
volved in such phrases as aenius sacroe annonce 
or genius /oci-- sprang up only in a late age. In 
the Imperial time, the severance between tlie Em- 
peror’s genius and his tangible personality had 
many notable consequences, and subserved some 
political purposes. Augustus was able to allow 
the veneration of liis genius to become part of the 
public worship of Rome without flouting Roman 
prejudice, though he was compelled (ollicially) to 
confine the deification of his person to the pro- 
vinces. When it became customary for oaths to be 
taken by the Emperor’s genius, it was possible to 
introduce a secular punishment for perjury, which 
had previously been loft to the Divine vengeance. 

When Eastern religious influences spread over 
the Western part of tlie Roman Empire, and new 


developments in philosophy aided these influences 
in transforming culture, old ideas concerning the 
genius underwent contamination. The genius, 
which had been supposed to die with the man, was 
now held to be identical with the soul which sur- 
vived the body. Hence on the later tombstones 
this name sometimes describes the spirit of the 
deceased. Servius, the commentator on Virgil, 
tells us that the vulgar did not clearly distinguish 
between genii, lares, and manes. This confusion 
had been helped by learned speculation from the 
time of Varro onwards. We must, therefore, now 
consider Roman and Italic beliefs concerning the 
state of the dead. 

That a cult of the departed existed from primitive 
times is clear from many indications. The earliest 
form of the Roman calendar notes several puri- 
ficatory ceremonies for the appeasement of the 
ghostly world. The vanished spirits Avere not 
without an influence over the living which Avas 
to be dreaded. The month of Febniary took its 
name from one of the deprecatory ohs<;rvances 
(Februa). Each family in tlic community had its 
special concern with the ritnol. The ghosts Avere 
supposed to approach some openings in the earth, 
to Avhich the name mundus was given. Siicli Avaa 
the spot called Terentum or Tarentum in the 
Campus Martins, and another place in front of the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine. The ceremony 
called lustratio (‘purification’), which was per- 
formed for the newly-bom child, for the army in 
the field in times of superstition and panic, and for 
the Avliolo assemblage of past and present warriors 
every five years (when the censors were said 
condere lustrum), seems to have bad its origin 
more in fear of the unregar(le<l dead than in any 
sense of sin in face of the offended gods ; and the 
ornament called bulla worn by the Roman child 
appears to have contained charms originally in- 
tended to ward off ghostly anger, to whiiili the 
oiing were specially exposed. Ancient scholars 
elieved that the worship of the lares, or household 
spirits, was one form of the cult of the dead, and, 
till recently, they were followed by the moderns. 
There is, however, much o\ddence to shoAV that 
the veneration of the lares began outside the house; 
The earliest mention of them is in the ancient 
hymn of the Arval Brothers, Avhere they appear 
amongst the protecting divinities of the nelds. 
Originally each house possessed only one lar 
familiaris, and the use oi lares to mean ‘ a house- 
hold’ is not earlier than the late Republic. It is 
possible that the lar familiaris was at first the 
mythical founder of the separate family, just as 
each gens had its mythical ancestor. But the exist- 
ence from early times of lares in every compitum, 
or quarter of the city, and of lares pernuirini and 
other lares connected with localities, points the 
other way. And the worship connected with 
them was joyous in character, not funereal. The 
scholars Avho identified the with the departed 
souls were influenced, perhaps, by a supposed but 
improbable connexion between lar and larva 
(which is the name for an unsatisfied and, there- 
fore, dangerous ghost), and by the primitive 
custom of burying the dead within the house of 
the living. The phrase di manes, Avhicli is familiar 
to us on Roman tombstones, appears to have been 
the earliest applicil to the general divinities Avho 
ruled the world of shades. Their appearance in 
Roman religion must have been comparatively 
late. The term manes, properly ‘ good * or ‘ kindly,* 
is euphemistic, like the name EuTnenides, given to 
the Greek Furies. The application of manes to 
disembodied men is secondary, especially when 
the word indicates a single ghost. Yet, from an 
early time, the ancestors in the other world were 
deemed to be in a sense Divine, and were called 
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divi parentes. Tho lemures are the same as the 
larvcdy the spiritH with whom, for whatever reason, 
tho living nnd it hard to maintain a permanent 
peace. The name is connected with Istmurxa^ a 
purificatory ctircinoiiy hel<l at Komo in the month 
of May. 

Wiicn the West was invaded by tho religions 
of tho East, including the Christian, and when 
philosophy, especially in the hands of the Noo- 
Eythagorean and Neo- Platonic schools, developed 
much mystical doctrine about things Divine, tho 
belief in beings who were more than men and less 
than gods became universal. The whole world 
now arounded in demons of limited power for good 
or evil. Tho testimony to this persuasion is 
scattered broadcast over later literature, from 
Apuleius onwards, and over the remains of Imperial 
art. Tho deihod emperors were like the Greek 
ffpoicj, and to them the name rfm, which had in 
earlier days not been distinguished from rfet, was 
appropriated. Magic and astrology blended with 
the faith in demons, which, when Christianity pre- 
vailed, were regarded oa wholly bad, and were 
identified with lieatben divinities. The minds of 
men were laden with a burden of which they were 
not relieved till rationalism sprang out of the iic- 
formatioii raovoinent. 

Litkratvrk.— I nformation on the subject may be obtained 
from the articles on ‘ Infernif ‘ Oenius,' ‘ Lares,’ and ‘ Manes,’ 
in Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities^, Ijoudon, 1890-1 ; in the Diet, 
des AntiauiU* of Daremberg-Saglio^, Paris, 1886 if. j and in 
Roscher s Jjex. der MytholoqU, 1884 ff. The work of Wissowa 
on Roman Religion in Iwanlf tiller's Handbuoh derklcus. Alter- 
thumswissensena/t, Munich, 1892 ff., is important. For the 
cults of the dead, Wards Fowler’s Roman Fettivals, Ix>ndon, 
1899, and his Oifford fjectures, entitled The Religious Experi- 
ence of the Roman Peojtle, London. 1911, may be consulted ; and 
for tho later belief in demons, Dilfs Roman Society from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelius, I^ndon, 1004. Many Illustrations are to be 
found In Fraser's OR*, 1900. J. S. KeII). 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Slavic). -There is 
abundant evidence of tho persistence of the belief 
in demons and sjiirits among the Slavic peoples 
even to the present day, especially in districts 
where primitive ideas and enstoms have not yielded 
to tho advance of (uvilization. Popular imagina- 
tion traces the agency of supernatural beings in 
every part of the surrounding world— -house and 
home, field and forest — and sees in every nook and 
corner tho possible hiding-place of an invisible 
spirit, which, however, may on occasion a.s.sumo a 
visible form. In seeking to classify these beings 
under leading categories, it is often difficult to de- 
termine whicli of them are to he regarde<l as pro- 
ducts of the animistic stage of thought, and which, 
on the otluw hand, should be described rather ns 
demons, demanding tho prayers, offerings, and ivor- 
shij) of human beings. As to the various classes 
of demons themselves, such as <lreain-sj)irits and 
spirits of disease, domestic spirits anil Nature- 
spirits, it is likewise no easy task to draw distinct 
lines of demarcation between them. 

The origin of demon io beings is explained in a 
cosmogonic legend of dnalistic character, which, it 
is true, belongs to a relatively late period, and is 
derived from a foreign source. 

According to thin story, which ia widely known among the 
Slava, the Evil principle exiHted from the first, and quite inde- 
pendently of the Good. As a result of the oombined work of 
both— God and Satan— the world itself came into being. Satan, 
in the form of a water-fowl, made his way to the bottom of the 
primal ocean, and in his beak brought up rock and sand, with 
which materials God then framed the world. Satan, however, 
secretly retained in his mouth a portion of the sand, and made 
therewith all the rugged and Inaccessible places— mountains, 
crags, morasses, straits, and barren lands. Satan then tried to 
drown God, who. fatigued with the effort of creation, was now 
asleep, and to this end he dug holes in the surface of the earth, 
and caused floods to gush forth therefrom : thus arose great 
waters and abysses, into which, however, Satan himself was at 
length thrust by the power of Goil. Moved by envy of the 
Deity, Satan also osHayed the work of creation, and noxious 
plants and animals are the result of his efforts. Desiriug to 


form a retinue for his own service such m would oorrespond 
to tho' angelic hosts of God, he was advised by the latter to 
wash his hands, and to allow tho water to drop from his Angers 
behind him. From these drops sprang an innumerable multi- 
tude of evil spirits, who own him os their head. It is believed 
in Russia that the same thing takes place whenever a person 
engaged in washing himself lets the water drip around him. 

According to another form of the legend, good angels and 
demons were produced from a stone upon which blows were 
dealt by God and fiiatan respectively. Satan’s arrogance and 
the growth of his retinue induced him at last to make an open 
revolt, with the result, however, that the archangel Michael 
hurled the wicked host from the celestial battlements. The 
ejected demons fell between heaven and earth ; one remained 
in the air, another in the forest, a third in water, etc., while 
the rest sank down into the under world. This explains why 
demons have their secret habitations in all places— in the air, 
in woods, waters, and the like. It is a popular belief that the 
conflict ^tween the Good and the Evil principle still endures, 
and manifesto itself in thunder and lightning. The thunder- 
storm is brought about by the thunder-god— Elijah or Michael 
— who pursues tho evil host with a bolt of Are. Every oldect 
injured, every person or animal killed, by the lightning-flash 
affoi^s unmistoKable evidence of the fact that some evil demon 
wan fleeing before his heavenly pursuer, and had sought 
shelter in Uie neighbourhood of the person or animal or object 
stnick, and that, while the Divine missile destroyed the cower- 
ing demoHj^It did not spare the innocent object that chanced to 
be near. Thus arose the belief that a human being killed in a 
thunderstorm wins salvation, as also the notion that the wood 
of a tree shailcred by lightning contains a powerful counter- 
active to the work of evil spirits. 

The jieople of Little Russia explain the genesis of demons hy 
another myth, which, however, is not nearly so widely known 
ns that which we have just sketched. According to Uiem, evil 
spirits are the children of Adam. Our first parents, it is related, 
had twelve pairs of children, but on one occasion, when God 
came to visit them, Adam tried to conceal half of his offspring 
from the Divine eye. The children who were thus hidden were 
transformed into demons. 

AlthoiiKk many demons are destroyed in their 
warfare against God anil good men, yet their 
numbers are not diminished. On the contrary, 
their ranks arc always being reinforced, either by 
marriages amongst themselves, from whicli issue 
new generations, or by sexual intorc^ourso with 
human licings. Further, their numbers may be 
recruited by the hurnnu children who become de- 
mons — a transformation which takes place when a 
child is cursed by its parents, or dies unbaptizod, 
or when it is taicen away by the demons and a 
changeling (f/.v . ) left in its place. Tho powers of evil 
also gain possession of all who die a violent death, 
such as suicides and children overlain in sleep ; 
hence the idea that it is dangerous to try to save a 
person in the act of committing suicide, or one 
who is drowning, etc., as tho devil will foci him- 
self wronged in being balked of his expected 
victim, and may take vengeance upon the rescuer. 

The demons are believed to come into touch 
with human life in various ways. They injure 
man by causing accident and disease, or they give 
him help and protection. A common idea is that 
a demon sits upon the left shoulder of every human 
being, ready to take possession of him at any 
moment of weakness, and it is therefore advisable 
that when a ^rson yawns he should guard his 
mouth by malcing the sign of the cross, and so 
prevent the fiend from gaining an entrance into 
his body. But, if an individual makes a compact 
with the devil, signing over his soul in a document 
subscribed in his own blood, tho devil undertakes 
on his part to serve the man in every possible way, 
and especially to make him rich. In the course of 
ages Satan has taught mankind many crafts. It 
was from him that people learned the arts of iron- 
working, brewing, and distilling, as also the use of 
tobacco. He was the discoverer of fire ; he built 
the first mill and the first waggon. The arts of 
reading and writing were acquired from him. 
Moreover, when Satan is in a good humour, he finds 
amusement in plaguing human beings ; he likes to 
beguile the belated traveller from the right way, 
to worry the driver by causing a breakdown in the 
middle of the road, or to play tricks upon a drunk 
man. He may appear under the disguise of a 
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friend or a lover, and it is even lielieved that he 
can serve hie minions bjr taking their place in the 
ranks of the army. It is also sivid that, when he 
wishes to gratify his lust, he visits witches in the 
form of a flying fiery serpent ; such, for examnle, 
are tlio Letavitsa of the Huzulcs and the Polish 
LatawieCf which sometimes assume the form of a 
man, sometimes that of a fascinating maiden. 

It is with witches that the evil spirits and demons 
have their most active intercourse. At certain 
seasons, and especially on the principal feast days 
of the Church, the witches fly away to the meet* 
ing-places of the demons, where they drink, dance, 
and wallow in debauchery. The demons on their 
part are ready to abet the witches in carrying out 
those magical operations which, according to popu- 
lar notions, require the support of supernatural 
agency. Such, for instance, are the machinations 
by which the sorcerer causes untimely births, 
incites love, sows dissension among friends— any- 
thing, in a word, which does mischief to mankind. 
The transactions are performed in the name of the 
evil spirit, and, when they are followed by an 
adjuration, this usually takes the form of an ap- 
peal ‘to the host of unclean snirits conjointly with 
Satan,* praying that they will work harm to the 
person tlio sorcerer has in view. Such an adjura- 
tion of the infernal spirits implies, of course, that 
the sorcerer has hy word and action taken the 
final step in his abandonment of the Christian 
faith ana of all that the Church counts virtuous 
and laudable. He takes the cross from his neck 
and tramples u{K>n it ; ho avoids the use of sacred 
words, and declares himself an apostate from 
Christ and His saints. A person who has thus 
given himself to Satan has something forbidding 
in his very appearance ; it is believed that he no 
longer washes himself or combs his hair. In Idttlo 
Russia, a woman who desires to become a witch 
goes at iniilnight some river, whence the evil 
spirit comes forth to meet her. But she must pre- 
viously have trodden a saint’s imago under foot, 
and removed the cross from her neck. 

According to the popular superstition, — reflected 
also in the language of incantations,— the evil 
spirits dwell somewhere in the North or West, in 
a ‘ nocl.nrnnl * land, while the good angels are in 
possession of the realm lying to the East. The 
region peopled by demons is dark, shrouded in 
mist and cloud, and lies deep down in an abyss. 
Another belief, and one which is widely diffused, 
is that the hosts of Satan live in a suotorranean 
region, whence they issue forth upon the world at 
the bidding of their prince ; or in deep waters, 
unclean places, dense forests, and marshes, where 
the sun never shines. Bushes of elder and willow 
by the water-side are in some localities believed to 
be the favourite haunts of demons. They leave 
their lurking-place in the vicinity of water on the 
6th of January, t.e. Epiphany, when the priest 
blesses the water ; they tnen migrate to an abode 
in the meadows. In Passion-week, again, when 
the meadows are consecrated, they pass into trees 
and cornfields, and then, at the festival on 
the Ist of August, they leave the apple-tree — 
which is conseisrnted on that day — and return to 
their ONvn element. Another favourite resort of 
demons is the cross-roads {q.v.\ where evil spirits 
come together from all quarters of the worhi. 
The mill and the uninhabited house are also well 
adapted to supply a lodging for demons. They 
like to tarry in the noighhourhood of a spot where 
treasure is concealed. On Easter Eve and the 
Eve of St. John, when the bracken is supposed 
to flourish, the demons endeavour to prevent the 
blossoms, which possess extraordinary magical 
virtues, from falling into the hands of human be- 
ings. At the hour of noon they muster at their 
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favourite 8}x>ts on the banks of lakes and rivers, 
and it is therefore dangerous to linger in the open 
at that time. There is, indeed, a special midday- 
demon, rile JUs poludennyj. It is believed that the 
spirits retire from the earth and return to Hell in 
the niiddle of November, only, how ever, to resume 
their expeditions in spring, when Nature re-awakes 
from her winter sleep. 

Hell, the nether lake of fire and .smoko, is, in a 
fecial sense, the home of these evil spirits. Here 
Lutsiper, witli his wife and attendants, swdms and 
sails about, torturing the souls of the deml. The 
place of eternal tire is depicted as a bathroom or 
8tove,in the heat of which the souls are tormented. 
The belief in hell-lire and the discovery of iron 
have conspired to foster another notion, viz. that 
the demons are smiths. In Rnssian incantations 
we find mention of three such demonic smiths, the 
three being brothers. The idea of a triad of fiends 
is also current in the folk- lore of other Slavic 
countries. The oldest demon of all, Lutsiper ^ is 
very frequently referred to as Hcrorf— a name 
which probably denotes both the murderer of the 
innocents and the slayer of John the Baptist. 
Other names applied to the devil aro ‘ the hetman * 
(of his hosts), Judas, Velzevnl (i.e. Beelzebub), and 
Satan. According to the legends, the chief of the 
infernal forces is hound with a chain, which, how- 
ever, in consequence of the sins of men, wears thin, 
and would long ere tliis have given way altogether, 
hut for the fact that, in virtue of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, it is restored at every Easter-tide to its 
original strength. 

In addition to the demons named above, wo find 
here and there a large and powerful female hein^, 
whose figure, emhellishod writh many u fantastic 
feature, i>lay8 a great part in Slavic legendary lore. 
This is the BaSa-jaga (Russ.), Jedza (Bol.), or 
Jelibaba (Slovak), a hiaeous old heldaiii, whose 
children are the evil spirits, or who, as the ‘devil’s 
dam,* sends forth her suhiect spirits into the world. 
She is said to steal children for the purpose of 
gratifying her craving for human flesh ; to fly in 
company Avith the s])irit of death, who gives her 
the souls of the dead for food ; and to stir up 8k)rm 
and tempest in her fliglit. The legends also tell 
that she has teeth and breasts of iron, Avith Avhich 
she rends her victims, and that her homo is in a 
far-distant forc.st. 

Among other Slavic names applied to evil spirits may be 
mentioned the following: derf (Bohem.), fort (Russ.), czart 
Pol.) ; djavol (Russ.), djdbtl (Bohem.) ; Ws, vrag (‘ adversary '), 
ukavyj (‘the crafty’), kutsyj (‘short-tail'), neiintyj (‘*tho 
unclean’), dedjko (‘grandfather’). The last mcntlonoJ (I.lttle 
Russian) epithet is applied to both the doinestio spirit and the 
devil, and in this it resembles the Bohem. diMik^ i.e. * house- 
goblin ' (of. dtUilik - diabolw, as also the BolHun. njnritus [ ^ Lat. 
spiritWf], Slovak pikutik, which corres|H)nd8 to the O. Pniss. 
piokuls). 'This is one of the numerous facts which fndictate that 
heathen demonology and the Christian conception of the devil 
coalesced in the idea of a single 'unclean power.’ In order to 
avoid giving olTcnco to the demon hy uttering his name, the 
people refer to him simply in the third person, as ‘ho* or 
'himself.’ 

The demons are represented also as capable of 
assuming human form, and as having the qualities 
and propensities of human nature. It is to be 
noteo, hoAvover, that such anthropomorphic demons 
show in every case some peculiar feature which 
distinguishes them from mankind. 1’iiii.s, the 
demon’s body may be black, or covered with hair ; 
or he may have a horn, or a tail. In many in- 
stances he is remarkably small. Occasionally ho 
can bo recognized by his red and fiery eyes, or by 
the absence of some prominent organ of the body, 
such as an eye or an ear ; or, again, by the resem- 
blance of his feet and ears to those of a domestic 
animal. A lame person, or one without eyelashes, 
is suspected of being a demon. The water-spirit 
often appears in hiiiuan form, and his real nature 
is then recognizable only hy the water that oozes 
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from hia hair and clothes. The devil, again, has 
a special liking for music, and dances to it. He is 
likewise fond of drinking an<l card -playing. Demonic 
beings have strong orotic tendencies ; one of their 
common manoeuvres is to waylay women and 
girls, or, again, to appear before a youn^ man in 
the guise of a beautitul and alluring maiden. It 
may also be mentioned that some demons even 
demand food, but, as immaterial beings, may be 
put off with mere odours and fumes. 

Demonic beings stand in awe of things connected 
with the Church, and consecrated objects generally ; 
and these accordingly are the most potent amulets 
against their evil practices. Of such prophylactic 
articles the most important is the cross ; and every- 
thing that bears tnat symbol shares its power. 
Other effective expedients are foimd in sacred 
tapers, incense, holy water, and the consecrated 
palm. A person who wishes to clear his house of 
evil spirits resorts with all confidence to prickly 
plants, as well as to the fern and garlic. In Servia, 
rubbing the breast with garlic is practised as a 
means of protection against a spirit that flies about 
by night. It is also believed that the demons have 
an aversion to wheat and flax, as the consecrated 
wafer is prepared from the former, and holy oil 
from the latter. The glowing firebrand is in all 
cases a powerful specific against demonic agency. 

Those demons and demonio spirits which make 
their ^ abode in human beings— the witch, the 
vampire, the demoniac — have also the power of 
assuming an almost endless variety of form. When 
pressed hard by a thunderstorm, they may change 
into a cat or a goat. Innumerable stories are told 
of their having boon seen in the shape of a horse, 
a pig, a dog, a sheep, a mouse, a hare, a bird, a 
peacock, a hen, a magpie, a butterfly, a fiery serpent, 
or even a ball of yarn. The Servian sorceress, the 
Vjeititsa, harbours a demonio spirit, which leaves 
her during sleep, and, flying among the houses in 
the shajie of a oird or a butterfly, feeds upon the 
people— especially children — whom she finds asleep, 
tearing out ana devouring their hearts. The 
Jedogonjaoltfio Serbs, again, may remain invisible. 
The Jeaogonja-smT\t& are said to fight with one 
another among the mountains, their missiles being 
huge boulders and uprooted trees. Upon their 
influence depends the state of the weather, and 
thus also the fruitfulness of the soil. 

A special instance of demonic inetamorphosis is 
found in the Slavic the Vlkodlak^noh&m.), 
Vmkulak (Lit. Russ.), Vukodlak (Serbo-Croat.), 
VlUkolak (Bulg.). The werwolf is a man who can 
change himself into a wolf, or who has really 
become a wolf by the enchantment of a witch. 
The belief in such transformations has been widely 
current for centuries ; as far back as the 13 th cent., 
eclipses of the sun and moon were attributed to 
the werwolf. The werwolf figures largely in legend. 
A person who has the power of changing at will 
into a wolf always shows some point of difference 
— e.g. in his birth or in his appearance — from other 
people. It is believed that nis father was a wolf, 
and that he himself was bom into the world feet 
first. In the upper part of his body he resembles 
a human being, while the lower part suggesUf the 
wolf. He has also a wolfs teeth and heart. To 
become a werwolf is a matter of no great difficulty. 
One need only drink a little water taken from tne 
footprints of a wolf, or turn over a fallen tree, and 
then put on a wolfs skin ; on the night thereafter 
the werwolf appears, bringing terror to man and 
Iieast. In some districts of Bulgaria it is believed 
that the VlUkolak is a spirit which has been formed 
from the blood of a murdered man, and that he 
haunts the scene of the murder, and causes the 
place to become arid. 

Among all the Slavic peoples, and especially 
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among the Serbs, the werwolf is often confounded 
with the vampire or upir (Serv. vampvr, Lit. Russ. 
upyr). The vampire is the soul of a dead man, 
which comes forth out of the grave for the purpose 
of working injury upon the living. The Serbs 
believe that impious people, and especially witches, 
become VukodXaka after death, ami drink the blooa 
of sleeping persons. When an unusually large num- 
ber of deatlis take place in a village community, 
the calamity is attributed to the VwcodUik. Word 
asses from mouth to mouth that the ghostly evil- 
oer has been seen as he moved around with the 
niortcloth upon his shoulders. The people then go 
to the churchyard for the purpose of identifying 
his grave. They take with them a foal, ana the 
grave upon which the foal stands still is opened, 
and the body taken out and impaled with a stake 
of blackthorn or hawthorn, in other districts 
similar measures are resorted to when the people 
seek to deliver their homos from the nocturnal visits 
of the vampire. In Russia, for instance, a stake 
of aspen or maple is thrust into the corpse, or else 
the grave, of the person upon whom suspicion has 
fallen. In some districts the corpse is burned, or 
the blood-vessels severed below the knee. Besides 
the vampire of the dead, however, who finds 
pleasure m tonnenting sleeping persons by night, 
we hear also of a living vampire, viz. the witch, a 
being endowed with demonic power, who is able to 
kill people, to bring disease and misfortune, and to 
cause stormy weather. Moreover, all ungodly 
persons, and all who have been cursed by their 
fellow- men, or have died by violence, beconio 
vampires. We hear also of vampires who were 
originally children begotten of mankind by the 
devil, or children who died unbaptized. In point 
of fact, any ordinary individual is liable to the 
repulsive transformation after death ; if an unclean 
animal or bird — dog, cat, magpie, cock— springs 
casually over his dead body, or if he is not buried 
according to the ordinary ritual of the Church, he 
thereby becomes a vampire. The vampire can be 
recognized in the grave by the fact that his corpse 
does not decay, but retains a ruddy colour in the 
face, and has the mouth smeared with blood. His 
limbs bear marks which show the gnawing of hia 
own teeth. When at length ho begins to drink 
human blood, he assumes the form of an animal, 
or, indeed, of an object of any kind. We may also 
note here that, according to a popular superstition 
in Little Russia, every witch is subject to an upyr, 
who was born with ner and with whom she co- 
habits. 

To the same class of tormenting spirits belong 
the mora, mttra, or mara (Russ, aim Pol. ), marucha 
(Russ.), kikimora (Russ.), morava (Wend, and 
Bulg. ) ; cf. the Germ. Mahr or Mahre, Eng. * mare,* 
‘ni^tinare.’ They might be described in almost 
the same terms as the vampire. They, too, are 
the souls of living men, which leave their bodies 
by night, and visit sleepers for the purpose of 
tormenting them. In Russia and Bulgaria, how- 
ever, the mora is thought to be the soul of a child 
that has died unbaptized, or has been cursed by 
its parents ; or it is a spirit which dwells in the 
cemetery and makes itself visible to jieople as a 
ghastly black spectre. Popular superstition invests 
it with certain features which distinguish it from 
ordinary human beings. The soles of its feet are 
flat, and its eyebrows meet. A child who at birth 
has visible teeth, or one who, having been taken 
from his mother, commences to suck again, even- 
tually becomes a mora. A similar development is 
expected in the case of a child whose mother during 
pregnancy happens to go out of her room just as 
the clock strikes the hour of noon. Further, should 
anything that conflicts with the tradition of the 
Church take place during baptism, the child being 
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^ptized is thereby doomed to become a mora. It 
is also believed that a witch can voluntarily make 
herself a mora. The characteristic pursuit of a 
mora is to plague her sleeping victims with bad 
dreams and oppression of the chest, while she is 
sucking blood from their breasts. During the 
visitation the sleeper is incapable of speech and 
motion. But the mora does not confine her evil 
ractices to human beings ; she likewise torments 
ome.stic animals, draining them of milk and blood. 
Nevertheless, it is not a difficult matter to rid one- 
mlf of the cruel attentions of the mora. All that 
is necessary is to offer her a gift of some eatable 
substance, such as bread, salt, or butter. An 
effective means of keeping her at bay is to place 
beside the sleeper some such object as a double 
triangle (the so-called *moraU foot’), a mirror, a 
broom, a steel article, etc. 

The further wo trace the mora or kikimora 
towards the East, the more does she shed her 
distinctive characteristics and become identified 
with the household spirit and the Nature-demon, 
to which are ascribed the traits which belonged 
originally to her. She has now become an inmate 
of the house, revealing her presence by her nocturnal 
movements ; she converses with people, puts them 
into a state of terror and causes dits^uiet, ravels 
the w<»rk of the sewer or spinner, sits spinning 
upon the stove, or busies herself with taslcs that 
belong to the housewife. She is a little old woman, 
and lives behind the stove. When the inmates of 
the house wish to rid themselves of her presence, 
they sweep the stove and the corners of the room 
witn a besom, and H[»eak the words: ‘Thou 
must go away from this place, else thou shalt 
be burned.’ In some parts of Russia the moras 
are believed to be repulsive-looking dwarfs, who 
may be found as crying children among the fields. 
In Siberia the kikimora has become a forest- 
spirit. 

Analogous to the mora is the nocturnal demon 
which is known amon^ the Slovaks, Poles, Serbs, 
and Russians as the n^nitsa (‘night-hag’). When 
a child suffers during the night from some unknown 
ailment, tossing about and crying, the trouble is 
set down to the nocni7.va, who torments the child 
by tickling it or sucking its blood, or disturbs its 
sleep by lier mere tou^i. The liability to such 
disturbance is attributed to the mother’s having 
neglected to bless her child the evening before. In 
external appearance the night-hag remains very 
indistinct; she is simply a female demon who 
wanders around in the aarkness of night. In some 
localities the nor-nitsas are supposed to form a 
group of twelve .sisters. It should be noted, more- 
over, that a similar name, polunoinitsaj i.e. ‘the 
midnight- woman,’ is sometimes applied to the 
Virgin Mary. In the Government of Archangel 
people safeguard themselves from the nobniisa by 
drawing a circle round the cradle with a knife, or 
placing the knife within the cradle, or by putting 
an axe, a doll, and a spindle beneath the noor, or 
by driving a piece of wood into the wall. The 
incantations accompanying these actions always 
contain an expression of the wish that the ‘ nocturnal 
nt^itsa ’ will no longer play pranks with the child, 
but seek to find amusement in the things thus 
offered her. Somotinies an oblation of bread and 
salt is made to her, part of it being rubbed upon 
the head of the frotiul child, and tlie rest placed 
under the stove, The hag who torments children 
by night is also known in Russia by the names 
krikay (cf. krik^ ‘ scream *) and plakay (cf. plakat^ 
‘ cry ’). In Bulgaria a corresponding part is played 
by a frightful wood-hag called gorska ma/coa, 
whose head somewhat resembles that of an ox. 
Among the White Russians the belief has been 
traced that the nocturnal spirit produces illness in 
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children from within, having first found his way 
into their bodies. 

This superstition introduces us to the deimna of 
disoaao strictly so called. Certain diseases are 
commonly believed to emanate from demonic 
beings wno have found an entrance into the body 
of their victim, and thence proceed to torment him. 
This holds good in particular of fevers, epilepsy, 
insanity, and plague. Among the White Russians, 
when the nature of the malady cannot be deter- 
mined, it is Hiipposod that the patient is tormented 
by an ‘ unclean power.’ In such cases the body of 
the afflicted person is rubbed with a piece of bread, 
which is then carried to a cross-way by night ; 
here the Dobrochot (a pet-name for the demon, 
especially the domestic spirit) is e,ntreated to accept 
the offering tlins made, and to absolve the sick 
man. Those engaged on an errand of this kind 
must not cross themselves. Here we have a vestige 
of the cult of the dead; sometimes, indeed, it is 
said in so many words that the offering is intended 
for the dead. There are occasions upon w-hich an 
individual may very easily fall into the jiower of 
the demon of disease. Such an occasion is birth, 
together with a certain period thereafter, lasting 
usually until the child is oaptized. It is imagined 
that the unclean spirits swarm round the liouse of 
the mother, and resort to every possible means of 
working injury both to her ana to lier child. 

The demon of fever is believed to he one of the 
three, seven, twelve, or seventy-seven so-called 
Lichoradka-BisteTH (liehoradka = ‘ fever ’). In order 
to secure her good graces the people speak of her 
by such endearing epithets as ‘ go<l-mother ’ and 
‘aunt.* She wanders over the whole world, caus- 
ing illness wherever she goes, and is represented 
either as an ugly, lean, naked, and hairy beldam, 
or as a young and beautiful nymph. Offerings are 
presented to her with a view to warding oft* her 
attacks. If the infection has come by way of the 
earth, an oblation of corn is made at the particular 
spot. But the gift is more frequently cast into the 
water. The fever-patient himself cuts an egg into 
seventy-seven pieces, which ho then throws into 
a river as ho utters the words ; ‘ Yo are seventy- 
seven ; here is a portion for each of you ; eat, and 
ineildle not with me.’ When the festival com- 
memorating the dead is celebrated in White 
Russia, the Liehoradka gets a share of the feast. 
Among other measures adopted in battling with 
the disease, the following is of special interest,. 
An attempt is made to deceive the demon in such 
a way as will prevent her recognizing the sick 
person when she returns to attack him again. The 
patient’s name is changed ; his face is covered with 
a mask, and words are written on the door to say 
that he is not at home. Another expedient for 
soaring the demon is to lire a gun. The diseased 
person is made to eat bitter and fetid things, or he 
IS fumigated with some cvil-smclling substance, in 
order to render the demon’s sojourn within the 
hotly as uncomfortable for herself os possible. 
The most reliable prophylactic of all, however, is 
a certain incantation in which occurs an interesting 
story about the origin of the Lichoradka-d^monH. 
According to this incantation, they are the 
daughters of Herod, and the oldest and most 
ferocious of all is the one on whose account John 
the Bi^tist was put to death. At the command of 
their lather they issue forth from their subter- 
ranean home to plague the inhabitants of the 
earth. 

A frequent disguise of the demon of pestilence is 
the figure of a woman — * the black woman ’ of the 
Bulgarians (in Russia, the Morovaja panna, cuma, 
or cholera ; in Servia, the kuga), but it may also 
take shape as a bird or an animal — a cat, horse, or 
cow. The Morovaja panna^ clothed in white and 
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with dishevelled hair, travels hy night from place 
to place, making her journeys eitlier by waggon or 
upon the back of some one whom she compels to 
carry her. Her breatli and her touch are fatal to 
human beings, and she feeds upon the bodies of 
those wlioin she slays. The most elVective means 
of warding oil’ her attacks is a furrow traced 
secretly and by night round the village, with a 
plough gui<icd by women who are naked or clothed 
only in a shirt, as the pest-liag dare not cross such 
a furrow. In many districts the demons of pesti- 
lence are believed to be three sisters. A widely 
current notion is that the afllicted person has in 
some way given ott’enco to the demon of disease, 
whose resentment linds vent in the disorder. In 
such a case it is incuinlHUit upon the invalid to ask 
forgiveness of the demon. In Russia, for instance, 
one who is ill with smallpox is taken to another in 
like case, and makes olieisance to the latter, saying : 
‘ I ask forgiveness, spirit of sniall|)ox ; absolve me, 
daughter of Athanasius, if I have behaved rudely 
towards thee.’ The same purpose is served by 
speaking of the demon under endearing names, 
and thus regaining her favour. 

Mental derangement y ‘ possession,’ affords one of 
the cloarest instances of the sojourn of a demon in 
a person's body. Such, for examiile, is the ikota or 
klikitieatvo malady prevalent in Russia — a state of 
supposed dcnioniactal frenzy which can be induced 
by tlie machinations of a witch. At her command 
the evil spirit takes up his abode within the body 
of his victim, and makes his presence known by 
giving vent to abnormal sounds, suc.h as neighing, 
barking, and the like. The sufferer may be re- 
lieved oy the use of consecrated objects or the 
adjurations sanctioned by the Church, or, again, 
by putting on harness, or by dipping in holy water 
at the feast of F'-piphany. Tnere is, however, 
another theory of the origin of lunacy : the disease 
is sometimes attributed to an evil spirit (forest 
demon, etc.), which of no set design simply flies 
past a person. 

The truculent spirit of pestilence resembles in 
outward appearance the personified figure of Death 
—the Bohemian Smrtnd iena or Smrtnice. The 
latter also is a weman, haggard and dressed in 
white, who walks beneath the windows of a house 
in which some one is dying. If she sits down at 
the head of the bed, the last hope of recovery is 
gone, but, if she places herself at the foot, the 
invalid may get well again. The people believe 
that they can drive aw'ay the demon by putting 
crosses or saints’ images upon the bed ; but they 
are ready, on the other hand, to admit that Death 
is deaf to prayer. In Little Russia and Moravia it 
is thought that Death lives under the earth, in a 
room lit by inniinierable candles, some of ivhich 
are just being lit, and others upon the point of 
going out. The candles stand for human lives, 
over which Death holds sway. This attribute of 
power over human life belongs both to the spirit of 
Death and to the goddess of Fate. 

The whole course of a man’s life, from its first 
hour to its last, is pre-ordained at his birth by the 
goddesses of Fate. This belief, inherited from 
Greek and Roman mythology, seems to have been 
prevalent among the Southern and Western Slavs, 
in the written documents of those peoples, as far 
back as the 12th cent. A.D., we find mention of 
these goddesses and of the sacrificial festivals 
instituted in their honour. Among the Eastern 
Slavs, on the other hand, the belief in three Fates 
who (control the lives of all human beings does not 
m)pear ever to have had any outstanding vogue. 
Here, in fact, their function was taken over bj’ the 
Dolja (the »SVe<la or ‘Fortune’ of the Serbs) — a 
personification of the good or evD fortune of the 
individual. 


When a birth occurs, the newly-bom ohild is 
visited in the night-time by the three Fates fSerb 
and Sloven, liodjenicey Sudnicey Sudjenice ; Bohem. 
Sudieky ; Bulg. Roidenici, Dmnici)— beautiful, 
richly-attired, diaphanous maidens. They ordain 
the destiny of the child, and determine the manner 
of its death. It is generally believed that the 
decisive forecast is that pronounced by the one who 
speaks last. In order to induce the Fates to assign 
a favourable destiny to the child, gifts and oirerings 
are presented to them. Among the Southern Slavs 
and Bohemians these presents are in the form of 
food— breiui, salt, or >vine— placed on tlie table, 
or, it may be, in hollows among the rocks, as it is 
believed oy the Slovenians that the Bodjenice live 
in rocks and mountains. In Bulgaria, on the even- 
ing upon which the visit of the Orisnici is expected, 
it 18 customary to partake of a special supper, after 
which three pieces of bread are placed at the head 
of the newly- born infant, in the hope that they may 
prove an acceptable oflering to the august visitors, 
it may be incidentally mentioned that the Virgin 
Mary is sometimes confounded with the goddess of 
destiny. 

The Dolja is, so to speak, a family heirloom 
which descends to a person from his i)arents. It 
accompanies him throughout his whole life; it 
sleejts with him in the cradle, nor does it desert 
him when he removes to another locality. It 
resembles the domestic spirit in so far as it works 
on behalf of its prot4g6 from morning till iiigiit ; it 
takes care of his chilaren, does its best to make his 
land fruitful, brings him corn from other people’s 
fields, promotes his success in fishing, guards his 
cattle, and, iii a word, secures his good fortune and 
wosperity in every way. On the other liand, the 
Dolja of an unfortunate man, which in Russia is 
also called Biday ‘ distress,’ Gore, ‘ misery,’ or 
Zlydniy ‘ ill luck,’ is a good-for-nothing creature, 
wliich dozes idly amongst moss, or tries in every 
possible way to mar whatever prosperity the man 
enjoys. In most cases a peijioii’s subjugation to 
the Zlydni is an indi cation «dBiat liis present em- 
ployment does not accord with his true vocation. 
It IS sometimes stated that the attendant spirit 
advises its prot6g6 to choose another pursuit, 
promising that, it he does so, good fortune will 
never desert him. The Dolja is generally supposed 
to have the form of a human being, but it should 
be noted that it need not be of the same sex as the 
person to whom it belongs. Occasionally, however, 
its figure is that of an animal— a dog or a cat. It 
lives under or behind the stove, as is usually the 
case also with tlio household spirit. A good Dolja 
may be persuaded by prayers and sacrilicial gifts 
to attend faithfully upon a person. Thus a bride 
who is setting out for the marriage ceremony prays 
that the good Dolja will sit beside her in the 
carriage, and that the unfavourable Dolia may 
perish in water. In White Russia the briae says : 
* Come out of the stove in the form of a flame and 
go with me, leaving the room by the cliinuiey.* 
Young women who wish to be married make 
{Kittage, and ask the Dolja to take supper with 
them. A rarer form of the superstition is that 
there is but one all-embracing Doljuy on whom 
depends the prosperity of every human being. 
This universal Dolja is dex)icted as an old woman, 
and as living sometimes in a miserable hovel, and 
sometimes in a splendid palace. The lot of the 
newly-bom child is determined by the character of 
the place in which the Dolja happens to be residing 
at the hour of birth. 

We jiroceed next to treat the belief in domestic 
spirits, the Domovojs or Domoviks. Many elements 
in this form of superstition suggest that the being 
who is worshippea as a household god is really the 
spirit of the ancestor, or founder of the family, who, 
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though long dead, still attends to the interesU of 
his descendants. Here and there we find a survival 
of tlie belief that all who die in any particular house 
become its domestic spirits. At the festivals held 
in commemoration of ancestors, honours are paid 
to the household spirit as well. In point of raet, 
the latter is often called or (in Galicia) Didko, 
* grandfather,’ and those who have seen him de- 
scribe him as a little old man with grey hair and a 
long beard, clad in old-fashioned garments and 
resembling in outward appearance the existing 
head of the family. With the last-men tioned 


localities he is referred to as ‘ the one who lives on 
the stove,* as the stove is his favourite resort. 
Although he is not a Christian, he does not like to 
be spoken of os a ‘devil’ — an appellation which 
may enrage him, and incite him to take revenge 
by visiting with a disease the person applying the 
term to him. Consequently people are careful not 
to otiend him in this way, even avoiding the use of 
his right name. It is sufficient to refer to him as 
‘he* or ‘himself.’ When any one has fallen ill in 
consequence of having insulted the household spirit, 
prayer is made for him thus : ‘ Perhaps the invalid 
has uttered foolish words and slightecl you, or kept 
the cattle-shed unclean : forgive him.’ 

Every house has its Doniovoj\ who has also a wife 
and even a family. He engages in such tasks as 
devolve upon the painstaking head of a house. He 
bestirs himself by night, and people have even seen 
him as he moves about the yard with a light in his 
hand, seeming always to nave something to do. 
Strange noises, movements of doors, mysterious 
voices, etc., heard during the night, are all at- 
tributed to him. He is of a merry and facetious 
disposition, and many of his actions are but mani- 
festations of his good humour. The cleanliness and 

r d order of the establishment are his great aims. 

strange Domvvoj, on the other hand, causes 
nothing but mischief and in(;onvenience, and every 
effort is made to dislodge the intruder. People 
believe that, in guarding the house, the true 
Domovoj often comes into conflict witli some alien 
household spirit ; and it may also bo mentioned 
that ho protects the hoiisjchola against the violence 
of forest-spirits and witches. 

When the domestic spirit finds anything about 
the house not to his liking, he manifests his dis- 
pleasure in various ways, lie indulges in all kinds 
of violence ; throws utensils upon the floor, annoys 
people and animals in their sleep, and may even 
destroy the whole place by fire. Like the mora, 
he leaps upon the weeper, pressing upon him and 
causing difficulty in breathing. A person with 
hairy hands who touches the Domovoj in the dark- 
ness may expect something good to befall him, but 
to touch him with a smooth or cold hand is a 
presage of ill-luck. It is believed general Iv that 
when something unusual is about to take place in 
the household, the Domovoj gives warning thereof 
by letting himself lie seen, by his movements, or 
by his faint utterances. Wo may observe in pa.s3- 
ing that the Wends believe in a spirit whose special 
function it is to convoy the message of death. 
This is the Boialoshtsht ‘God’s plaint,’ a little 
woman with long hair, who cries like a child 
bonoath the window. 

When a person moves into another house, or 
migrates to another district, he prays tlie hou.se- 
hofd spirit to accompany him. An offering of 
bread and salt is placed somewhere for the spirit’s 
acceptance, and the head of the house appeals to 
him with the petition ; ‘ I bow before thee, my 
host and father, and beseech thee to enter our new 
dw'clllng ; there shalt thou find a warm place, and 


a morsel of provender which has been prepared for 
thee.’ In some localities the housewife heats up 
the stove of the old house, then draws out the 
glowing brands, which are to bo carried to the new 
residence, and finally, turning towards the recess 
at the back, utters tlie words ‘Welcome, grand- 
father, to the new home f * Occasionally we come 
upon the belief that, if the old house falls into 
ruins, or is destroyed by fire, it is a sign that the 
domestic spirit has never left it. On other occa- 
sions likewise, the goodwill of the household spirit 
is usually secured by means of sacrificial gifts. A 
dyed egg or other portion of food is placed in the 
yard for his use, prayer being made at the same 
time for his friendship. I’art of the evening meal 
is left upon the table in the belief that the 
Domovoj will come in the night and eat it. In the 
evening, again, broth is placed on the stove, and a 
meal of eggs on the roof, for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to take more interest in the fortunes of 
the house. Before Lent the head of the house 
invites the Domovoj to supper by going into the 
yard ami bowing towards the four cardinal points, 
while the meal is allowed to remain on the table 
during the succeeding night. 

In Kussia the household spirit is known also by 
other names, which vary according to the place in 
which his activity seems to focus. When no lives 
in (he cattle shed, he is called CfUevnik ; in the 
yard, Dvorovoj ; in the drying-kiln, Ovinnik ; in 
the bathroom, Hannik. A vital condition of suc- 
cessful cattle-rearing is that the Chlevnik should 
have a liking for tlie cattle, so that he will not 
molest them by night. 'I’lio breeder must accord- 
ingly try to discover, or else guess, the jiarticular 
colour of cattle which his Chlevnik favours, or the 
particular place where he wishes the cattle-shed to 
stand. Wlien an animal is purchased and brought 
home, it is thought advisable to present an offenng 
of food to the spirit, with the prayer that ho will 
give the new-comer a good reception, guard it from 
mishap, and provide it with abundant food. In 
many districts we find the Domovoj and the 
CfUevnik included in the group of ill-disposed 
spirits, and every effort is maae to expel thorn from 
the homestead, either by striking the walls and 
comers and sprinkling them with holy water, or 
by pla<;ing upon the roof an overturned harrow or 
a magpie that has been killed. In the province of 
Archangel, when (he women enter the cattle-shed 
in the morning, they entreat the CfUevnik U) go 
out by the window. The Bannik lives in the 
bathroom, behind the stove or under the seat. It 
is dangerous for any one to go there alone in the 
evening or by niglit, as the spirit who presides 
there may work him liarm. Wfien the inmates of 
the house bathe, they leave a little water in the 
hath, and a little soap upon the liench, as it is 
believed that tho Bannik and other ilomestic spirits 
will wish to bathe a little later. To ensure the pros- 
perity of tho bath-room, a black hen is buried 
under the threshold as a sacrifice. As regards the 
Ovinnikf again, tho people beseech hini to grant 
them a successful thrcsliing. He is .solicitous that 
the drying-kiln should not be heated on the great 
festival -days. Should this be ilone he may take 
revenge by destroying the building with fire. 
When tho workers have completed some task in 
the drying-house, they thank him for his faithful 
service. Those who desire to be on amicable terms 
with him drop the blood of a cock round about the 
kiln. 

What has been said above regarding the house- 
hold spirit applies more particularly to Kussia. 
Among the Western and Southern Slavs, however, 
a less important place is assigned to him. Hero, 
in fact, ne has acquired the attributes of a pro- 
tective and ministrant spirit. The Galician didkot 
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the Bohemian &p.tek (‘old one’), hospoddHcek, and 
akritek, the Wendic kobud (‘goblin’), the Polish 
skrzatf and the Slovakian ikrat are each of them 
ready to give their services on condition that the 
person requiring help will make a compact with 
them, or summon them by incantations, or present 
oblations of food to them. But there are other 
ways of securing the good offices of such demons. 
Thus, a man may give a written undertaking 
assigiiitjg to the demon his own soul, or one of his 
relatives, or some nart of his body. The spirit is 
invoked either under the stove-pipe or at cross- 
roads. He iniur also be brought forth from an 
egg ; the egg of a black hen is carried about in the 
left breast for seven days, after whi(di iieriod the 
demon comes visibly out of the egg. The spirit, 
who has the appearance cither of a boy or of a 
little old man, l^stows money and com upon his 
prot6g6, protects his property, and fodders liis 
cattle. Tlie Polish skrzatek is a winged creature 
which supplies corn, and, when flying about in the 
vicinity or houses, steals children. Its Wendic 
counterpart is the plon^ a dragon in the form of a 
fiery sphere ; a common saying about a rich man 
is : ‘ He has a plon. ’ The plan may assume various 
shapes, and the proper place to confer with him is 
the cros.s-roads. The flying dragon sniok appears 
in the folklore of all the Slavic peoples. Another 
widely prevalent idea is that every house has its 
own ‘lucky serpent,’ which has its habitat under 
the floor or the stove, and brings w’calth to the 
house. Among the Bohemians and the Wends it 
is lielieved that the house has both a male and a 
female serpent, the former representing the head 
of the house, the latter his wife. The death of 
either of the serpents presages the death of the 
corresponding human individual. Similarly the 
Bulgarians liave their stihija or tolosoiti^ a liouse- 
hold spirit in the form of a serpent. The &krat of 
Slovenian folklore dwells in woods and mountains 
— a belief which indicates that this demon was 
originally a forest-spirit : cf. the Scrat^ or Schrat^ of 
the Germans. 

This brings us to the domain of Nfiture-dcmonSy 
and here we have, first of all, the large group of 
forest- and Jicld spirits. In Russia the forest-spirit 
is named LjeSi//, or LjeSuvik, ‘wood -king,’ in 
Bohemia, Hcjhtlf or ‘ the >vild man.’ In outward 
appearance he resembles a human being, but his 
skui and hairy body betray his real nature. The 
hair of his bead is long and his beard is green. 
Other points that diflerentiate him from mankind 
are his solitary eye and his lack of eyebrows. He 
has the power of changing his size at will, showing 
himself sometimes as large as a tree and sometimes 
no taller than grass. He can also transform him- 
self into an animal, his favourite disguise being 
the shape of a wolf. He is said to retire under the 
earth during winter. The beasts and birds of the 
forest are subject to him, and he frequently drives 
them in huge flocks from one wood to another. In 
guarding his own particular forest, he sometimes 
comes into conflict with the demons of other forests 
and with the water-demon, and the battles that 
ensue become manifest to man in the falling of 
trees and the shriek of the storm. The forest- 
spirit likes to lead people out of their way, enticing 
them to follow him, and taking them to some 
dangerous spot. He also kidnaps children, leaving 
changelings of his own family in their place. 
Should he happen merely to pass a person, the 
latter may sichen with disease ; nay, one lias only 
to tread upon his footprint and a lilce unfortunate 
result follows. Tlio lorest-spirit makes his pre- 
sence known by all kinds or sounds : he lauglis, 
claps his hands, and imitates the cries of vanous 
animals. When a person calls and an echo fol- 
lows, the demon U supposed to be answering him. 


One of his favourite amusements is swinging on 
trees. 

Tho hunter and the herdsman depend for their 
success upon the good-will of the forest-spirit, and 
accordin^y they offer sacrifices to him and beseech 
him to make them prosperous. For his acceptance 
the hunter sets bread and salt upon the trunk of a 
tree ; the herdsman, in order to induce the spirit 
to keep the wild beasts from his cattle, promises 
him a cow. If a huntsman will pledge his soul to 
the demon, the latter will give in exchange success 
in the chase. The man who desires to make such 
a bargain turns towards tho north, and prays the 
demon to enter into a covenant of friendship with 
him ; the demon may then show himself favourable 
to the man’s prayer. The White Russians speak 
of their forest- spirit as Onufrius, and in fact they 
frequently give saints’ names to the spirits of the 
fields ana the meadows. It should be noted here 
that the patron saint of the woods is St. George, 
and that all wild animals are subject to him. 

Besides tho male forest-spirit, there are also 
numerous female spirits of the woods — the Bohem. 
DivS ieny, the Polish Dziwoiony and Mamony, 
‘ wild women.* They, too, resemble human beings 
in appearance, as also in their manner of life. 
They are represented as women of enormous 
stature, with long hair and large breasts. They 
have their abode in mountain caverns. They 
are very fond of taking human children in 
exchange for their own ugly, large-headed off- 
spring, or they simply stem the children. The 
forest-nymphs, on the other hand, are fair and 
fascinating creatures, lightly garbed and covered 
with leaves. They like to dance, and will continue 
dancing with a man till he dies, unle.s8 he happen 
to know how to free himself from their toils, as, 
e.g . , by turning his pocket inside out. It is l)elieveil 
that a person who accidentally intrudes upon their 
invisible dancing parties is doomed to die. It 
sometimes happens that a man marries a wood- 
nymph, hut such a union is very easily dissolved, 
and, unless the man is all tlie more circumspect, 
his spirit-wife may vanish without leaving a trace 
behind. In certain localities it is supposed that 
these forest-maidens are human children whom 
some one has enrsed, and that they can deliver 
themselves from the curse only by marriage with a 
human being. 

The characteristics of the forest-spirits are almost 
without exception ascribed likewise to the Servian 
and Bulgarian Vila and the Rusalka, 

With regard to tho Vilas (Bulg. Samovila, Juda- 
Samovilat Samodiva) the helier still survives that 
they are the souls of deceased children or virgins. 
Tliey are beautiful, white-robed, light-footed 
damsels, who dwell in woods, mountains, and 
lakes, and lly in the clouds. They too are noted 
for their dancing and exquisite singing. They 
have been observed washing their garments and 
drying tliem in the sun. They have a Uonsiderablo 
amount of intercourse with mankind, and in 
popular legend they sometimes even intermarry 
with men. They are represented in folk-songs as 
the adopted sisters of popular heroes. Should a 
person excite their resentment, especially by 
intruding upon their kolu-dajico, they take revenge 
by shooting the unfortunate man with their dea<lTy 
arrows. It is believed among the Bulgarians that 
blindness, deafness, and apoplexy are the work of 
the Samovilas. The state or the weather depends 
to some extent on them, as they have the imwer of 
causing tempest and rain. In many districts tho 
iieople offer sacrifices to the Vilas in the form of 
flowers, fruits, or garments, placed ujicn trees or 
stones. ^ 

What has been said of the Vilas holds good, for 
the most part, also of the Russian Rusalkas^eli- 
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cate female beings who live in forests, fields, and 
wiitera. Those likewise are souls of the dead , mainly 
of unbaptized children, and women who have die.<l 
by drowning. Among the Little Uussians and the 
Slovenians they are sometimes called Mavki, 
MavjCf * the dead.* They are said to solicit human 
beings for crosses, in the hope that these sacred 
objects may deliver them from the curse under 
which they lie. With their ravishing songs in 
the night they draw people irresistibly into their 
power, and then tickle them till they die. Another 
of their means of allurement is the ignis fatuus. 
The Wends, we may note in passing, think that 
the Bludy * will-o’-the-wisp,* is itself the soul of 
an unbaptized cdiild. When the crops begin to 
ripen, the lUisalkas find their favourite abode in 
the cornfields. They have it in their power to 
bless the earth with fruitfulness. It is also said 
that they take pleasure in spinning, and that they 
hang their clothes on trees. During Whitsun- 
week~a period which in many districts is dedi- 
cated to them and to the souls of the departed in 
general— they come to women in visible form, re- 
questing gifts of shirts and clothes, and such 
garments are accordingly presented to them by 
being placed upon trees. The w'cek after Pente- 
cost was in ancuent times called * the week of the 
BusalkcLs.^ At that season is held * the escort of 
the Rusalkas,* a procession in which a straw doll 
representing the Busalktt is carried out of the 
village, then torn to pieces and thrown into the 
water. This ceremony has been explained as 
symbolizing the expulsion of the Uusnlkas from 
tne place, in view of their propensity to inflict 
damage on the ripening grain. But in all prob- 
ability the practice was originally connected with 
the Spring festival. The name Uusalhii and the 
conception of the Jiumlka festival, had their 
origin in the Grroco-llornan solemnity called 
‘Rosalia,* ‘dies rosae,* ohserveil in spring in 
memory of the dead. The design of commemorat- 
ing the dead may still be traced in certain ideas 
associated with the festival, as, «.y., in the 

belief that a person who doe.s not take part in the 
memorial fumdion for the dead, and does not offer 
sacrifice to them, thereby becomes liable to the 
vengeance of the Rusalkaa. It should also be 
mentioned that, just os the name liaaalht is de- 
rived from ‘Rosalia,* so the word Vila has been 
explained as a survival from another memorial 
festival for the dead observed among the Romans, 
viz. the ‘ dies violae.* 

In some <listricts a distinction is drawn betw'cen 
forest Jiusalkaa and water Rusalkaa, The latter 
have their abode in rivers and cascades ; they 
disport themselves upon the surface of the water, 
ana comb their long hair upon the banks. They 
also prowl after bathers, and bathing is therefore 
avoided during the RuscUka festival. Similar 
traits are popiuarly ascribed to the * water- man ’ 
(Russ. Voaianojf morskoj taar ; Sloven. Povodnji ; 
Wend. Vodny mulf Nyka ; Bohein. Vodnik^ Hastr- 
inan\ Pol. T(/pideCt Topnik), and also to the 
‘water-people,* as it is believed that the water- 
man has a family — a wife, ‘the water-woman,’ 
and children— ana even cattle. Every body of 
water has its presiding demon, who awells in a 
magnificent palace far below. A water-spirit can 
make a new lake for himself, passing out of his old 
resort in the form of a brook. His favourite haunt 
is in the vicinity of mills, but, as mills and weirs 
block his way, no often destroys them in his rage. 
When any one is drowned, the water-man is the 
cause, and it is dangerous to rescue a drowning 
person, as one thereby provokes tho animosity of 
the demon. The souls of those who have died by 
drowning are immured in his house. Ho is said 
to marry women who have been drowned and girls 


who have been expatriated. He has, in fact, a 
special liking for inveigling women into his toils, 
lie plays all sorts of pranks with people ; ho 
chases tho traveller, or seats himself upon the 
cart of the belated waggoner ; and the victims of 
his jocularity, fearing Tiis resentment, generally 
submit without resistance. His power is at its 
height in the middle of the day, and it is at that 
time that the female water- wraith of the Wends 
comes forth from tho water. In Bohemia people 
tell how he dances on clear moonlit nights. He 
sometimes indulges in strong drink, and, when 
drunk, makes an uproar and jumps about, thus 
disturbing tho ordinary How of the stream. It 
not seldom happens that the water-spirit and the 
forest-spirit have ficrco encounters with each 
other.^ When tho wife of the water- spirit requires 
the midwife, he applies for human help. He gives 
timely warning of coming Hoods to those with 
whom he is on friendly terms. Millers an«l fisher- 
men seek to win his goodwill hy sainilices. For 
his use tho miller casts fat, swine’s Hesh, or a horso 
into tho w'atcr. In former times, when a mill was 
built, it was the custom to present a live olVering 
—sometimes even a human being — to tho water- 
man. Tho Usher tenders him salt, bread, tobacco, 
and the first fish of his catch. Tho hce-keeper 
trios to win his good graces by oblations of bees 
and honey. As tho water-man is lonl over all 
aquatic birds, the goose-herd undertakes to make 
him tho olVering of a goose in tho autumn. We 
may here draw attention to tho curious fact that 
among the Wliito Russians those? who desire 
success in fishing invoke the ahl of Neptune. 
This classical name was no doubt introduced 
among the people from literary sources, such as 
chap-books. Tlio water-man is thought to resemble 
a human being. Sometimes he is rcprcsontoil as an 
old man, with a green beard and with green cloth- 
ing, sometimes as a mere stripling. But be may 
always be recognized by the water that Hows from 
tbelsirder of his garments. He lias other forms 
of disguise at command, however, and may assume 
the appoarnneo of some known person, or of an 
animal, such as a dog, a horse, a fish, or a frog. 
Wo hear also of a peculiar class of water-spirits 
which in one half of their body are human, while 
in the other they resemble a fish or aquatic animal. 
Such are tho Little Russian Faraony (the waiTiors 
of Pharaoh who were drowned in the Red Sea), 
Boginkijf Menwziny^ Meljnziny ; the Slovenian 
Morske deklice ; ami the Bulgarian Stija, The last- 
named are remarkable for their long hair, which 
they sometimes employ to choke those who fall 
iiiUj their power. 

We have already mentioned that the middle of 
tho day ranks in popular superstition as the most 
congenial time for the demons. Tii j>oint of fact, 
imagination has fabricated a special ligiiro to re- 
present midday— the white-robed ‘noon-wife,* 
who walks ahroatl among the cornfields, usually 
during the mi<hlay interval in which the peopfe 
snatch a little repose. The Psheapmiitsa of the 
Wends and tho Poludnitsa of the roles take care 
that no one shall he in the fields at that hour. 
Tliey try to puzzle any one they meet with diHicult 
questions and riddles ; and, if ho cannot answer 
them satisfactorily, they kill him, or infect him 
with disease. The ‘ noon-wife ’ keeps watch over 
the fields, protects the crops, especially tho Hax, 
against thieves, and threatens with lier sickle 
children who pull up the corn. The sickle is also 
the symlx)! of another noon- tide fiend among the 
Wentls, the Se^'p or SerpySyja, who kills children 
with it when they steal tne peas. At midday the 
Bohemian Polednice fly about in lield and wood, 
and come into tho neiglibourhood of human dwell- 
ings. Their flights are accompanied by wind and 
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storm. Their practice is to. steal little children 
^hose mothers have negligently left them by them- 
selves, Tlie Knssians likewise have a l^oludnitm^ 
or Zitna matka^ the ]>iotoc tress of the cornheld, 
who, espofiially at the season when the corn begins 
to shoot, perainhiilates the balks. She also molests 
children whom she finds idly strolling among the 
fields, and in Northern Russia parents warn their 
children against going amongst the rye lest the 
Toludniim burn them. In Bohemia the Polcdnice 
is supposed to be the spirit of the midday bell, and 
to Iivo in the belfry. Of a somewhat similar 
character is the Moravian Klekanitm^ who stalks 
around after the evening chimes, and entraps the 
children whom she finds still out of doors. 

^ In many parts of the Slavic world we find, be- 
sides the ‘ noon-wife,* a male ‘ midday spirit,’ who 
in Bohemia is called Polednicekt nnd among the 
Wends jJjcrn, while there is also a special field- 
spirit, the Russian Polei'oj. The Pohulnihek is a 
little hoy in a white shirt, who at midday passes 
from the forest into the fields, and punishes those 
whom he linds doing damage there. He calls to 
people hy their names, and those who follow his 
call he leads to the far-off hills. The Polevoj or 
Polevik, on the other hand, is a personification of 
the tilled land, and his body is therefore black, 
like earth, while his hair is the colour of grass. 
The peo]»le think that the spirit of harvest, who 
is also known as Derf, resides in the last gathered 
sheaf, which is accordingly dressed to look like a 
doll, and is borne in festive procession to tho land- 
lord. 

Wo come, finally, to the Nature-demons whoso 
sphere of action is the air. In Bohemia there is a 
special spirit of the wind, Vetrnice or Meluzinat 

* the wind-mother,’ a white, barefooted being. 
When the wind roars, the people say that the 
Vclrnice is sobbing, and to comfort her they throw 
breatl and salt into tho air for her food. Her voi<!0 
is believed to liear prophetic import. In Russia 
likewise we find tho ‘wind-mother,’ and also the 

* wind-father,’ while tho Wends speak of a ‘ wind- 
king.’ The wind is tliought to proceed from the 
demon’s breathing or his movements. Then there 
is a group of ‘wind-brethren’ — sometimos four, 
sometimos twelve — who dwell at the ends of the 
earth, and who are constantly blowing against one 
another. With these wind-brethren have been 
confouniled the four angels or evangelists borrowed 
from tho sphere of Christian ideas, and supposed 
to live in the four quarters of tho globe. In Russia 
we still find sporadically the belief that the wind, 
and especially the whirlwind, emanates from evil 
spirits, and that the devil is the chief commander. 
In the tempest and whirlwind it is believed that 
Satan himself or the sonl of a witch is speeding 
along, and, if a knife be tlirown into the gust, it 
will inflict a wound upon the hurrying spirit. 
When the demon is pursued by the thunderstorm, 
he may transform himself into an animal or a 
human being. An idea current among the Wends 
is that tho whirlwind is really an invisible spirit, 
who may be seen, however, oy palling off one’s 
shirt anu looking through the sleeves. In certain 
Russian incantations the whirlwind is spoken of 
as tho captain of the winds, who are personified os 
evil spirits, and he is styled ‘ Whirlwind, the son 
of Whirlwind.’ His aia is implored by such as 
seek by magical moans to arouse a responsive 
affection in the breasts of those they love. In 
Russia even frost is represented by a spirit. He is 
depicted as a grey-haired, white-beanled old man, 
wearing a snow-covered fur and shoes of ice. At 
Christmas ho receives otlerings of pottage, and is 
invited to partake of the Christmas fare, in the 
hope that ho will not expose the grain to damage 
by frost. 


Our discussion would remain incomplete with- 
out some reference, finally, to the fact that in 
the popular mind, more particularly in Rus.sia, 
certain days of the week are personified. We have 
already bad under consideration an analogous 
phenomenon, viz. the development of the ‘ Ros^ia,’ 
the memorial festival for the dead, into the personi- 
fied Rusalht. In popular poetry, moreover, we 
find that the naive imagination has invested with 
human attributes certain important dates in the 
year, such as Christmas {liizavo or Koliada, from 
Lat. cfdendct) and Christmas Eve (Karatshun, 
Kratshun ; cf. Lat. colatio) ; in Russia, indeed, 
the latter term has for some reason or other come 
to signify the evil spirit. The d^s of the week 
similarly personified are Friday {Pmtnitsa, which 
is also Known hy tho Greek name Paraskeva) and 
Sunday {SL Neaclja), With dishevelled hair, and 
bodies covered with sores, these two spirits are 
said to travel from village to village — a fancy which 
implies that women who perform such work as 
sewing or spinning on Friday or Sunday really 
wound tho a.ay with the articles they use. The 
spirits punish those who thus injure them, while, 
on the other hand, to those who observe these 
days, they show favour by helping them in their 
housohold duties, promoting the growth of their 
flax, enhancing the fertility of their land, and, as 
the protectresses of women, rendering assistance 
to married people, it was a custom among 
Bulgarian women not so very long ago to make 
offerings of bread and eggs to Friday. It only 
remains to be said that the ideas relating to those 
female personiiiuations of days have been greatly 
influenced by the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
other patron saints, and therefore really belong to 
a sphere of thought which lies outside the belief 
in spirits and demons in the stricter sense. 

Liter ATincii.-“H. Michal, Ndkres slovamk^ho Mjeslovi, 
Prague, 1891 ; A. Afanasiev, Poetideskfja mzzrenija Slat>jan na 
prirodv, i.-lil., Mobcsow, 1805; S. Maksimov, A’ nevje- 
(ftnnajaikreatnajasUa, St. Petersburg, V. J. Mansikka, 
Predstaviteli zlogo naiala v ruaskich zaffovorach, St. Peters- 
burg, 1909. V. J. Mansikka. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Teutonic).— The 
ancient Teutons, like almost all other primitive 
peoples, believed that the whole surrounding world 
of Nature was alive with demons and spirits. This 
belief has survived from one of the primitive stages 
of religious thought till the present time, or has in 
the course of ages given rise to new phantoms of 
the human mind. The operations and occurrences 
observed in the natural world were all attributed 
to these imaginary beings. The primitive mind 
did not represent such existences as having any 
definite shape; it was only in a later phase of 
reflexion that they wore invested now with animal, 
now with human, forms. Even such forms, how- 
ever, were not tho purely natural ones ; the spirits 
were figured sometimes as very small, sometimes 
as enormously large. Tlie next step was to endow 
the imaginary beings with a new class of activities, 
borrowed from the human sphere, and in this way 
was at length evolved the myth. The spirits of 
wind, water, and air were supposed to hold sway 
in Nature, while the spirits oi vegetation, disease, 
and fate interfered in human fife. They were 
thought of at first as existing in multitudes, but 
in course of time single spirits were disengaged 
from the mass. Witli the rise of the belief in the 
soul, the demons wore sometimes invested with a 
soul-like nature; the souls of the dond were 
lieved to survive in them. This explains why it is 
difficult— often, indeed, impossible— to distinguish 
between spirits and beings of soul-like, or rather 
ghost-like, nature. Nowhere ha.s the action of 
religious syncretism been more powerful than in 
the fusion of the belief in spirits and the belief in 
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bouIb. Thus, , the demons of the wind coalesced 
with the moving host of souls, and the worship 
once accorded to the latter was transferre*! to 
the former. Hence arises our uncertaintv as to 
whether Wodan-()5in was originally a winu-deiiion 
or a leader of the soul-host. 

While demons or spirits had their origin in the 
surrounding world and the phenomena of Nature, 
the belief in the soul was suggested by occurrences 
in the sphere of human life. Animism, the belief 
in the soul as a separate entity, arose out of the 
world of dreams, while Manism, the belief in the 
continued existence of the soul and the worship of 
the dead based thereon, originated in the phenomena 
of death. Ideas regarding the dream-soul are 
found in endless variety among all the Teutonic 
tribes. Th\is, the soul, equally with the body, 
was an independent entity, and might leave the 
body and wander about in the interval of sleep. 
It was supposed to have its seat in various parts of 
the body — the blood, the heart, the kijlneys, the 
liver, or the head ; but it might also reside in the 
breath or the shadow ; a man without a shadow 
had sold his soul. The soul could readily assume 
various forms ; it sometimes appeared as an animal 
(serpent, weasel, toad, etc.), sometimes as an 
cubus (goblin, mare, troll) or other noxious being. 
In this way arose the ideas of the werwolf, the 
fylgja (see below), or attendant spirit, and the 
witch. Among the Northern 'I'eutons a person 
who allowed his soul to wander was called a Anm- 
rammr^ ‘ one who can change his shape.* This 
vagrant soul st^cs what is hidden from the Iiodily 
eye ; it can look int o l)oth tlie past and the future. 
It was this Ijelief which in great measure gave rise 
to the Teutonic conception of prophecy. When 
the soul was out of tlie body, moreover, it w'aa 
endowed with active powers of abnormal character ; 
it could work injury or bring benotit to other men, 
and accordingly the powers of magic were trans- 
ferred to it. l*crsona who could at will thus cause 
their souls to leave their bodies, whether in sleep 
or in a trance, were regarded as magicians. 

The powers of the dream-soul, however, were as 
nothing compared with those ascribed to the soul 
of the dead. Tlie Teutons thought of the latter as 
a grasping, maleficent being, winch returns to its 
place, claims its former possessions, and takes 
vengeance upon any one who withholds them. It 
was the abject fear of the returning soul and its 
evil powers that pronipte<l the numerous duties 
which, according to primitive Teutonic ideas, the 
survivors owed to the deml (see artt. Anckstor- 
woRsmp [Teut.] and Aryan Keligion). These 
various duties arise out of the belief that, unless 
the dead are treated with due honour and respect, 
they will return and do harm to the living. This 
superstition was once universal, and is not yet 
finally eradicated from the mind of any of the 
Teutonic peoples. There is probably no district in 
the whole Teutonic area where the people are en- 
tirely free from the belief in ghosts and haunted 
places. Persons who in their lifetime were regarded 
as wizards, or who had died an unnatural death, 
would, it was believed, come back for the express 
purpose of injuring the living. When such injury 
showed itself, the bodies of the malevolent beings 
were exhumed and burned, or transfixed through 
breast and heart with a stake, so that they mignt 
be held fast in their graves. Throughout the 
Middle Ages impalement was still practised as an 
apotropseio penalty for such crimes os rape or the 
murder of a relative (of. Brunner, /Afichr. d. Savigny- 
Hiftung fur Rechtsgesch, xxvi. [1905] 258 ff.). 

The souls of the dead had their times of moving 
abroad, and courses by which they fared. It was 
a universal belief among the Teutons that wind 
and storm were the hurrying host of the dead. 


What leaves the body at death is the breath, and 
the breath was therefore the soul or spirit. But 
wind — agitated air — is also breath. When the 
breath leaves the Imdy, it unites with other souls, 
and joins the soul-host. It was a widely ditlusod 
idea that a wind arose when any one was hanged ; 
the spirits were coming for their new associate. 
The cleparting soul goes to the ‘ wdden her, da die 
b5.sen geistcr ir wonung hAn.’ As early as the 
time of Tacitus {Germ. 43), the Ilurii, with their 

E ainteil Iwxlii's and black sliields, used to imitate 
y night the ‘ raging host.’ Belief in this raging 


or Hulderfolk — is not even yet extinct. In certain 

{ daces, and above all at cross-roads {< 7 . 0 .), the spirit- 
lost rouses itself to special activity, an<l at certain 
seasons it manifests itself. The principal time for 
this manifestation was the long winter night in 
the season of Epiphany, as, among the Teutons, 
the festival of Christmas had taken the place of 
the ancient heathen festival of lIuMiead. It was 
believed that at such times the souls of the dead 
took part in the celebration and feasting. Special 
dishes and special cakes were dedicated to the 
souls of those who had died in the foregoing year. 
At no other season of the year were supeiMtition 
and popular divination so rife. All manner of 
figures and masquerades were resorted to in ner- 
Bonating the spirits. This was the feast of Yule 
(Goth, A.S. ninli^ O.N. j6l). The more 

vehement the rush 01 the spirit-host in the wind, 
the more bountiful would bo the ensuing year, and 
accordingly ofibririgs were made td drs\ ‘for a 
good, fruitful year.’ As regards locality, the 
spirit-host manifested itself most frequently over 
battlefields. The slain were believed to con- 
tinue their strife in the air. This belief finds 
expression in the Hildensage, according to which 
she summons the fallen Vikings every morning 
to renewed warfare on the island of iloy in the 
Orkneys (Snorri Sturluson, Edda^ i. 434). Popular 
belief also gave the spirit-host a leader — Wode or 
Wodan, a word which is a collective form for the 
‘ raging host ’ (cf. Eng. wood^ Scot, u ‘ rnad ’). 
In process of time Wodan was deified, and in some 
Teutoni<? countries came to be regarded as the 
supreme god. 

Among the Teutons the belief in the soul gave 
rise to a ^rcat variety of demonic and legcmlary 
beings. From the superstition that the sonl could 
leave the body in sleep or in the trance arose in 
particular the conception of incubi — souls that 
went forth to afllict and torment others in their 
sleep. The natural phenomenon at the root of 
this idea is the nightmare, which the physiologist 
traces to a congestion of the blood during sleej). 
The imaginary being to which this disiressing con- 
dition was attributed is known by a gicat many 
different names, the most widely diflused of whicii 
is of the form ware (U.II.G., A.S., and 8 cand. 
mara ; Germ. Mahr or Mahre ; English ‘ night- 
mare’). In Central Germany the term Alp has 
come into use ; in Upper Geriiiaiiy we find Trude^ 
Schrnlf Katz, JiatzelCy Doggcle \ in Weslern Ger- 
many, Letzeli 7'rt'mpe\ and in Ohlenbiirg, W<d- 
riderske — all iL[)plie<l to tlie nightmare, and fre- 
quently used also to designate the wit<di. The 
tncubi ‘ ride upon human beings,’ and may actually 
torture them to ileath. In the Middle Ages per- 
sons who were suspected of injuring their felmw- 
men in this way were frequently prosecuted at 
law. Nob only nunian beings, however, but also 
animals, and even tn;es, might be the victims of 
the mare. She alllictcd ueoplo by squatting on 
the breast ; she sucked the milk of women and 
cows ; she wreaked such malice upon horse.** that 
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in the morning they were found bathed in sweat 
and with their hair all awry. She found her way 
into the sleeper’s room by t!»e keyhole, or through 
a crack, and those were also Fier only possible 
means of exit. If tiie sleeper awoke and held her 
in his grasp, all that he found was a straw, but, if 
he spoke the name of the person who had b^n thus 
tormenting him, he discovered a naked woman. 

Among those who could cause their souls to pass 
out of their bodies and injure others was the Hexe 
of the Western Teutons (A.S. hatgtisae, O.H.G. 
hnffazuH!ia=8irio, furia), the Scandinavian trold^ 
the Knglish * witch.* These terms, however, had 
a wider application, and denoted ^so those who 
dealt in any way with magic, especially of a male- 
ficent kind. It was really in virtue of their magical 
Mwers that the Ilexen could disengage their souls 
from their bodies, and they were tlierefore also 
called zrihirUen (M.II.G), iunritSur, * hedge-riders,* 
or kveldmyrkritSur (O.N. ), ‘ night-riders.* In these 
excursions they could assume un endless variety of 
form : they might take shape as a whale, a bear, a 
raven, or a toad. Bad weather, thunder, and hail 
were generally attributed to them. According to 
the Old Icelandic sources, tliey used to bring them- 
selves into the ecstatic condition by means of in- 
cantations, and then launch forth the storm. In 
later mediteval times they were frequently brought 
to trial for causing bad weather. But their {^wer 
of working injury extended to many other things ; 
they induced diseases, and espeoiaHy lunacy, they 
killed fieople, they filled the land with vermin, and 
caused the cows to give red milk, or none at all. 
The belief in witchcraft found among all the Teu- 
tonic neoples was reinforced daring the Middle 
A^es uy the Oriental belief in the devil. The 
witch was now supposed to be in league with the 
Evil One ; she was one who had sold her soul to 
him and received the gift of magic in exchange. 
Thus arose the belief in the witchea meetings on the 
so-called Brockelsbergs, where the hags al^doned 
themselves to love-making with the devil. From 
this again sprang the discreditable trials for witch- 
craft, which lasted till the 18th century. It was 
also commonly believed that witches continued 
their nefarious practices even after death, and, 
when indications of such activity apiieared, their 
bodies were oxliumcd and either burned or im> 
paled. 

Closely related to the trolls and witches were 
the Norse VoIvas (O.N. viilur). These likewise 
were sorceresses, but they used their magical 
powers as a moans of intercourse with the (lead, 
and in order to acquire knowledge regarding secret 
things and the future. To their peculiar trade 
belonged the mamc wand, the magic chair, and other 
accessaries ; while they had a retinue of boys and 
girls to chant their magic songs and so induce the 
trance in which the souls of the Viilves left their 
bodies. These human Volvea — the *wise women* 
of other Teutonic peoples — were held in great 
veneration ; in the winter nights of the season, when 
the spirit-host swarms around, they travelled from 
steading to stoading, and were everywhere received 
with ceremony. Women thus endowed with pro- 
phetic vision were supposed to exercise their powers 
even after death. The Eddas often tell of men and 
gods who visited the grave of a Volva for tlie 
purpose of obtaining knowledge of the future. 
Thus Ot^in, for instance, rides to such a grave, 
awakes the V6lva from the sleep of death, and 
receives from her the interpretation of Balder’s 
dreams {Baldrsdraumar). 

A male counte^art to the witch is the werwolf, 
i.e. man-wolf. This was a superstition current 
among all the Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. werwolf, 
A.H. wereinolf O.N. vargul/r or u^hamr), and is 
found far beyond the limits of l^eutonic lands. 


The werwolf was a human soul which roamed 
a^ut in the shape of a wolf, and wreaked horrible 
cruelties upon otner human beings. A person who 
chooses, or is forced, to wander about in wolf’s 
form has the power of falling asleep at will. Then 
he passes into a wolf’s skin, which he fastens with 
thick coils of gold, and in tliis disguise he kills 
every person and animal he meets. According to 
popular l)eli6f, in which the werwolf still plays 
a part, the creature was bullet-proof, but, when 
wounded by a shot or a severe blow, it reverted to 
liunian form. The enchantment could be dissolved 
also by pronouncing the name of the person who 
had assumed the disguise, or by throwing a piece 
of steel or iron over the creature. A supernatural 
being of similar maleficent powers ~ a second 
counterpart to the witch — was the Bilwia, whose 
season of special activity was Walpurgis Night. 
This was a creature of soul-like character, which 
flitted through the fields, and wrought havoc to 
the crops with the sickle upon its great toe. 
When tno people found their corn laid, or the ears 
stripped, they blamed the Bilivis; such work was 
the ‘Bilwis-reaping.* It had its abode in trees— 
the ‘ Bilwis- trees ’ — at which gifts of children’s 
clothing were oii'orcd hy w'ay of disposing the 
Bilwis to protect the children against disease. 

Besides the souls wliich wander forth in dreams 
and trances, however, the souls of the dead played 
a great part in Teutonic folklore, presenting an 
endless variety of form and action. Among the 
various Teutonic peoples these spirits boar dif- 
ferent names, and the fear of the returning dead 
is often reflected in the very nomenclature. Thus 
the O.H.G. gitrCc, A.S. gidrCg, O.N. draugr are 
connected with the root * dreugh^ * to hurt ’ ; other 
terms for such haunting spirits are Germ. Gespenst 
(O.H.G. spanan, ‘entice,’ ‘deceive’), Dan. gen- 
ganger (Icel. apturgaungur, ‘ one who walks 
agam*), Eng. ‘ghost’ (A.’S. gkeestan, ‘terrify’). 
This belief in the haunting presence of the dead 
survives to-day with a scarcely abated power of 
legend-making, and in modern spiritualism it 
would seem to have entered on a new lease of life. 
The ideas XK>palarly held regarding the returning 
spirits are certainly somewhat vague. . The ghost 
is sometimes thought of as invisible, and aide to 
make its presence known only by voice or action * 
sometimes it is supposed to appear as a human 
being or an animat (c.y. the fiery dog, cat, horse, 
serpent, toad, and the like). In some districts it 
was considered wrong to kill certain animals, such 
as toads and snakes, since they >vere the living 
homes of hapless souls. But, on the other hand, 
animals thus possessed hy souls might work injury 
to human beings, and this belief gave occasion 
to the common medimval practice of subjecting 
animals to trial and punishment (cf. von Amira, 
Tierstrafen u, Tierprozesse, Innsbruck, 1891). The 
belief that the departed soul might survive in the 
body of an animal gave rise to the supposition that 
certain animals hi^ the gift of prophecy, and, as 
it was assumed that they had also the faculty of 
speech, it was possible to converse with them — 
above all with birds— as with human beings. 
Souls might also survive in plants : thus the oak 
which sprang from the mouth of a king slain in 
battle, and Ae rose and lily which grew on the 
grave of lovei*s, were really the abodes of the 
aeparted souls. The belief tnat the dead pass into 
trees was very common ; the guardian tree and the 
tree of life associated with individuals or families 
were the abodes of tutelary or ancestral spirits, 
and wore thus often made the recipients of gifts 
and offerings, while the act of damaging trees was 
a crime demanding the severest penalties. 

The belief in the soul gave birth to a large num- 
ber of fabulous beings. One of these was the Nors^ 
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flflqja (* following spirit*), which attended a person 
either as his soul or as his guardian spirit. Asa soul, 
it took the form of an animal ; while, as a tutelary 
spirit, it was a female being who appeared, e8}K*ei- 
ally in dreams, to its prot(^g6, and warned him of 
danger or urged him to action. l^Xxofylgjas some- 
times come singly, sometimes in troops. After a 
lerson’s deatli Ins attendant spirit passes to his 
leirs, and in this way occasionally becomes a 
iBXQ\\Y-fylgja. The Norse valkyrs differ so far 
from the jylgjaa in that they are almost always 
found in groups, and especially in groups of nine. 
The battle-maidens of the ancient folklore, fre- 
qiiontly mentioned both in the southern and in 
the northern sources (cf. Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3 ; Flav. 
Vopiscus, Vita Aurelii^ 211 ; Paulus Diacoiius, i. 
15; Saxo Gramm, i. 333 ff., 861, etc.) become val- 
kyrs (A.S. vielcyrza, O.N. valkyrja) after their 
death. They are armed with helmet, shield, and 
lance ; they ride through air and sea ; the manes 
of their horses shed dew and hail upon the earth. 
Their appearance presages war and bloodshed. 
^ Norse poetry they are closely associated with 
Osin ; they are liis maids, his * wish-maidens ’ who 
carry out nis commands, who strike down in battle 
the neroes destined for Valholl, and bear them 
thither, where at the banquets they foretaste the 
mead for the einherjar. The group of wish- 
maidens also includea Brynhildr-Sigrdrifa^ who 
disobeyed the commands of her lord by giving the 
victory to another king, and was in consequence 

i iierced with the * thorn of sleep ’ and surrounded 
)y a flame until such time as SigurSr should awake 
her and set her free. It is a moot point whether 
the J^orns, the ‘ Pates * of Norse mythology, who 
have many features in common with the valkyrs^ 
should be regarded as souls or as demons. A 
similar ambiguity attaches to the elves^ who are 
sometimes represented as souls, sometimes as 
purely demonic beings. Botli the name and the 
idea of these products of religious phantasy are 
common to all the Teutonic race ; O.H.G. der aln 
(pi. c/ie), or das cUp^ also diu elhe^ A.S. cslf (pi. 
ylfe)^ O.N. dlfr (pi. dlfar) are applied to both male 
and female beings living in the earth, the air, the 
sea, the hills, etc. They are often associated with 
the Asir {assir ok dlfar is a favourite Norse expres- 
sion, and Anglo-Saxon has a cognate phrase), and, 
like the latter, embrace the entire multitude of 
soul-like powers at work in Nature. In later, and 
especially English, forms of superstition, the elves 
possess a Proteus-like character, and show a pre- 
ference for animal shapes. They are sometimes 
regarded as helpful to man, hut sometimes also as 
capable of injuring liirn, and accordingly lx)th good 
and had elves are recognized amon^ the Northern 
Teutons. Snorri Sturluson [Edda^ i. 18) classifies 
them according to their domiciles as * elves of 
light,* who are whiter than the sunbeam and live 
in the air, and * elves of darkness,* who dwell in 
the earth, and are blacker than pitch. From the 
elves of light the sun takes his name of dl/rdSull, 
‘ elf -ray.* Their head is the sun-god Freyr, whose 
abode is Alfhoim, ‘ the realm of the elves.* The 
* elves of darkness * are sometimes all hut identified 
with the dwarfs, and this explains why the deft- 
handed smith Vdlundr (Wieland) is called *lord 
of the elves.* In M.H.G. poetry the king of the 
elves is Alberich, who found his way to the West 
Franks as Oberon. In England, owing to the in- 
fluences of the Irish belief in fairies, superstition 
dwelt mainly on the bright and beautiful elves, 
who thus became objects of popular favour. A 
similar development took place in Scandinavia, 
where, especially in Sweden, the elves were thought 
of as comely maidens, who live in hills and moun- 
tains. hold their dances on the green sward, and 
by their ravishing songs draw the traveller to 


destruction. Further, the elves are soinotimos 
incubi; and thus the Germ, word Alp has been 
used only in this sense from the Kith century. 
The Elfcn of German poetry are really of English 
origin, having been introduced int-o (»ermany to- 
wanls the end of the 18(h century by the transla- 
tion of Shakespeare. 

The elves of ancient times are often identical 
with the tuights (Goth, vaihts^ fern., O.N. vtettr, 
feni., O.H.G. wiht, neut.). The concejition of the 
wight likewise developed on various lines according 
to locality. In Old Norse superstition wights were 
tutelary spirits who had their al^ode in groves, hills, 
and waterfalls, and were able to dispense for- 
tune or misfortune to hunian l)eing8. In German 
folklore they were vivacious spirit-like creatures 
who aasisted men in their work, and demanded 
gifts in return. To the same class of soul-like, 
or demonic, beings must be assigned the dwarfs 
(O.H.G. twerg^ A.S. dveorh^ O.N. dvergr). Their 
abode, however, was confined to a particular place, 
and their field of activity w'as similarly circum- 
scribed. Popular imagination depicted them as 
diminutive old men— sometimes deformed — with 
large heads and long white beards. They lived in 
mountains or under the earth, and were thus 
known as the * Unterirdischo,* ‘hill-folk,’ ‘earth- 
dwellers.* They shunned the light of day, for the 
sun’s rays woula transform them to stone. Among 
their possessions is the tarn-cap or magic hood 
which enables them to become invisible at will, 
and endows them with supernatural powers. 
Their principal occupation is smith’s work ; their 
forge is situated within the hills, and accordingly 
dwarf-legend flourishes most profusely where there 
are oro-l^ring mountains, and where mining is 
carried on. In the Norse poetical literature all 
weapons of a superior kiml, eBpecially swords, are the 
handiwork of clwarfs. But Thor’s hammer, Frey’s 
aliip Ski6blaiSnii\ (Jilin’s ringDmu/;ntr, Sif’s golcfen 
hair, Freyja’s necklace TlHsingntnen, and other 
articles of ornament are also products of their skill. 
Such arts, however, are not their only character- 
istic ; they are distinguished also for craft and 
cunning. They are often thought of ns united in a 
realm of their own, with a dwarf-king (Laurin, 
Ueiling, Alberich) at their head. As lords of the 
mountains they are possessed of immenso treasure.s, 
from which they draw to reward such persons as 
pledge themselves to their service. See, further, 
art. Fairies. 

An elfish origin is to ho n.'^signed to the household 
spirits j who protect the lioine, and bring it good 
fortune and wealth. They were frequently re- 
garded as having an animal form, especially that 
of a serpent or a toad, and they lived under the 
threshold, in the roof-beams, or on the hearth, at 
which places it was usual to present offerings of 
milk or other food in a dish. The household spirit 
is also met with as a mannikin with the figure of 
a dwarf, and in this form is known under many 
different names: thus the A.S. cofgodarf ‘house- 
gods,* survive as Kobolds, or goblins ; the Gennans 
have also the Bntze, the Hutchens while in England 
wo have Puck (Scot, ‘brownie,’), and in Scandi- 
navia the Gardsvor (‘house-guardian*), Towle 
(‘house-spirit’), and Nisse. In many places it is 
still believed that these household spirits are the 
souls of deceased ancestors or other rmatives. 

Superstition assigned a guardian spirit not only 
to the house, hut to the shipj in which he was 
known as the Klabauteminnn (Germ.). He dwelt 
in the mast, and the sailors believed that he was a 
child’s spirit which had come into the vessel in the 
felled tree of which the mast was made. The 
Klabautermann warned the sailors by certain 
noises of any imminent danger, assisted them in 
their work, and, like the domestic spirit, received 
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payment for Mb services in the form of ^fts. If 
the ship went down, he flew away, but iir»t bade 
farewell to the steersman. Miners likewise had 
their guardian spirit, the Schachtmandl (* shaft* 
mannie ’), wdio assisted them in the workings, and 
showed them where the good ore was to be found. 

Another form of superstition current among all 
the Toutonic peoples was the belief in the demonic 
beings which live in rivers, brooks, and wells, in 
forests, in the waving cornfields, in the moving 
air, and within and upon the mountains, and which 
in many cases are hardly distinguishable from the 
ghostly creatures already dealt with. Imagination 
represented them as of human or superhuman 
dimensions, and as of human or animal form, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the natural foots associated 
with them. At an early period, however, popular 
imagination had detached these spirits from their 
orimnal habitat, and, as in the case of the dwarfs, 
had invested them with all manner of fabulous 
features and incidents, so that the natural facts 
which suggested them cannot always be identi- 
fied in detail, and only the general form remains. 
This is specially true of the giants, who, like the 
dwarfs, were favourite subiects of 


are the * wild maidens,* the German Moos-, Holz-, 
and Buschwciber, the Fa7igen and Saligm, the 
Swedish (wood-nymphs), and the Danish 

askefruer (ash-nymphs) of present-da^ superstition. 
Their bodies are usually covered with hair, their 
faces wrinkled ; they have hanging breasts and 
dishevelled hair, and are often clad with moss. It 
is a common notion that they are chased by the 
storm-giant, the Wild Hunter, Wode, or the giant 
Fasolt, and that they seek refuge among men, 
liberally rewarding those who succour them. 
These wood-nymphs are also endowed with occult 
powers, especially the power of curing disease — a 
oelief originally suggested by the medicinal pro- 
perties of plants found in the woods. The forest- 
spirits, however, are sometimes males, mostly of 
^gantic size, and always of the same hideous 
appearance as the females. 

There are many points of resemblance between 
the forest-spirits and the Jield-^irits. The latter 
likewise were originally spirits of vegetation, 
which popular imagination first of all detached 
from their native sphere, and then elaborated in 
detail. Field-Hpirits grow with the stalks of grain, 


But, while the dwarfs were personifications of the 
bountiful powers of Nature, and are therefore 
thought of as well-disposed towards mankind, the 
giants represent Nature in her hostile aspects, and 
thus came to be regarded as the destroyers and 
devourers of men. That nearly all the more im- 
pressive phenomena of Nature were personified iis 
colossal beings of this kind, is shown by the Norse 
^nealogyof the giants {Fomaldarsdgur ii. 311’.). 
To the family of Fornjtit (‘ the old giant’) belong 
the following, as his children or children’s children : 
HUr, the boisterous sea ; Logi, the wild-lire ; Kari, 
the tempest; Jbkull, the glacier; Frosti, cold; 
Snmr, snow; Dri/a, the snow-drift, and other 
effects of a severe winter. Similar gigantic beings 
were with special frequency suggested by moun- 
tains. Almost every mountain peak and range 
was a petrified giant or a seat of giants : e.g. 
Pilatus in Switzerland ; Watzmann in the Bavarian 
highlands; Hiitt, the queen of the Mants, in the 
Tyrol, etc. The Norwegian Jbtenfjsld, ‘giant- 
range,’ was the home of the giants, lienee the 
giant was called berghui (‘mountain-dweller’), or 
oergjarl (‘ lord of the mountain ’), and, in fact, the 
Germ. Riese had originally the same moaning 
(O.H.G. riso, A.8. toris-d, O.N. risi, all cognate with 
Gr. lilov, ‘ peak ’). The strength of these mountain- 

S ’ants is expressed in the O.H.G. duris, A. 8 . tSyrs, 
,N. }pur8 (Skr. turas, ‘strong,’ ‘powerful’) ; their 
size in the O.H.G. Hune (Celt, kunos, ‘high ’) ; their 
rapacity in the O.H.G. etan, A.8. eotan, O.N. 
jgtunn, ‘ the devourer.’ See, further, art. GIANTS. 

Certain other classes of demons, however, differ 
from tho.se just referred to in that they are never 
dissociated from their original haunts. Among 
these are the forest -spirits, who are connected 
with the yearly renewal and decay of Nature, and 
thus, like the field-spirits (see below), become 
spirits of vegetation. These demons remain quies- 
cent in the woods during winter, but awake to 
activity with the re-birth of Nature. In the 
spring the people used to carry home young trees 
and green shoots, in which the demons wore sup- 
posed to live, and plant them near their houses, as 
it was believed that persons who came into contact 
with the branches ansorbed tho fresh energies of 
the re-awakened spirits. But the forest was like- 
wise the abode of supernatural beings of a more 
independent type, and principally female in form — 
the ‘feminae agrestes, quas sBvaticas vocant* 
(Burchard of Worms, Deereta, Cologne, 1648, p. 
198 J*), who appear suddenly, yield tnemselveB to 


GornficldH. The long ridges or ‘ backs ’ of the tilled 
land suggested the animal shape ascribed to these 
spirits. They are known by many different names, 
as z.g, in Germany, Kornwolf, Moggenhund (‘rye- 
dog’), Haferhock (‘oat-goat’), Rockensau (‘rye- 
sow’), Bullkater (‘tom-cat’), in Sweden, Gloso 
(‘glow-sow’), in Norway, Herregudsbuk (‘the 
Lord’s goat’), etc. Sometimes, again, the field- 
spirits were of a human type ; hence the Korn- 
mutter (‘corn-mother’), tho Rockenmuhme (‘rye- 
aunt’), the Roggenalte (especially in DenmarK), 
and, in male form, thei4/fe(‘ old one ’), or the Ger- 
stenalte { ‘ barley-gatt’er ’). The ‘ grass-demon ’ lived 
in meadows, the * clover-mannikin ’ in clover-fields. 
When the com was cut, the spirit flitted from 
one swathe to another. The person who cut or 
bound the last sheaf caught the ‘old one,’ the 
‘corn-mother,’ etc. That sheaf was formed into 
some kind of figure, and presented with due cere- 
mony to the landlord ; then a dance was held 
around it. The ears of the last sheaf were care- 
fully stored in tho barn until the next seed-time, and 
then Uiied for the purpose of stimulating the spirit 
of vegetation to renewed activity. But that could 
be secured only by killing the old spirit, and this 
was done by binding up a cock with the last sheaf, 
and then letting it loose and chasing it through 
the fields, till at last it was overtaken and killed. 
As the spirit of vegetation was believed to be in 
the people who happened to pass by while this 
ceremony was being performed, they were seized 
and bound by the reapers, and had to buy them- 
selves off witn a gift. 

A still greater fertility of invention is exhibited 
by the Teutonic belief in water-spirits. Almost 
every body of water — spring and river,’ pond and 
lake, marsh and cascfule— was imagined to be the 
abode of a spirit. These spirits varied in size as 
dwarfs, men, or giants, according to the extent of 
the masses of water with which they were as- 
sociated, while fancy lent them sometimes human, 
and sometimes animal, shapes. Here and there 
they were supposed to be tno souls of the de^. 
Departed souls were associated very specially with 
fountains and wells, which accordingly were re- 
garded as resorts of the leaders of the soul-hosts, 
such as Frau Holle and the Wild Hunter ; hence, 
too, the widely prevalent belief that tho souls of 
the newly- born came from such places. On similar 
grounds arose in primitive times the custom of 
treating fountains and wells as places of divination. 
The spirits who haunted such places were marked 
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supernatural wisdom. Ono of the water-spirits 
thus eu(jowed was the Norse Mimir, into whose 
waters OMn had put his eye in pledge in order to 
gain wisdom, and to whoso Knowledge ho resorted 
when he desired light upon the future. The 
demons who resided in rivers, streams, and seas 
were in the main hostile to mankind ; they tried 
to seize men and drag them down into the watery 
kingdom, and were therefore propitiated witii 
offerings, frequently, indeed, with human saeri- 
fices. Sueli nostile spirits are known to the 
various Teutonic peoples by variants of the name 
nix (Germ. Nix [iiiasc.] or Nixe [fern.], Eng. niek^ 
also nixie^ Norw. noM, Swed. ncekk). The nix 
was fish-like in the lower half ; the njtper part, or 
sometimes the head only, was of human shape. 
He wore a green garb, and his teeth were also 
green. He lived with his family at the bottom of 
rivers and lakes. The female nixies were noted 
for the beautiful singing by which they allured 
human beings into their toils. They sometimes 
intermarried with mankind. The male nix was 
occasionally armed with a hook, with which he 
dragged people under the water ; he was accord- 
ingly also called Hakenmann (‘hook-man*). In 
Denmark the water-spirit is known as Ifavmand 
(‘sea-man,* cf. ‘merman,* ‘mermaid ’) ; in Sweden 
as Strmnkarl (‘river-man*); in Norway, the land 
of waterfalls, wo find the Grim or Fossegriniy as the 
spirit of waterfalls; in Iceland, the Skrimsl 
(‘monster’), Vatnsicratti water- wraith *), and 
Martji/gr (* sea-monster ’). 

The Old Nome mythology ^ve grrest prominenca to the water- 
donions d-lgir and hla wife Han. vEifir, whose rmine is connectoil 
with Goth, ahm, ‘ wat^r* and Gr. um€av6<:, was the Bpirit of the 
calm Btill sea— one with whom the icodci were on huMpltable 
tenna. His connort KAn— or SJordn, os nhe is still designated 
in Swedish folklore— was of an entirely different nature. Sho 
was the man-stealinK demon of the sea, a hag who hod no heart 
in her body, and who luj in wait for sailors with her net, or 
tried to grasp the ship with her anna, and drag it down to the 
depths. Of similar elmractor were her nine daughters — personi- 
flcatioiis of the surging billows— who during the storm offered 
tholr embraces to the seamen, and, like their mother, pursued 
the ship. The Mi^fgarfy-Merpont — the snake-shaped monster 
which coils itself round the earth— and the Fenris-wolf, which 
contends with Ofyio the annihilation of the world, aa also 
Qrendcl and his mother, who lived in swamps by the sea, 
and at night stole men from the palace of the Danish king, 
UrOd'gitr, are also frequently Included among the seA-dumontC 

Throughout the entire Teutonic race, as wo have 
seen, there prevailed the l)elief that all the natural 
elements were ruled by spirits, and that the good 
and evil fortunes of human life proceeded from 
soul-like, or spirit-like, beings, friendly or hostilo 
to man. Demons and spirits caused rain, tempest, 
and thunderstorm. Demons pursued the sun and 
the moon, and brought about solar and lunar 
eclipses. They OTomoted or hindered the growth 
of vegetation. Disease and pestilence were their 
evil work. They hovered around human beings 
on all the important occasions of life: at birth, 
when they sought to gain possession of the child ; 
at marriage, when they were specially active 
in mischief-making ; and at death, when they 
endeavoured to draw the living after the dead. 
Savage man sought to guard himself against their 
macliinations by all manner of ritual devices, 
which have left their traces in the manners and 
customs of the present day. Ho shot at them, he 
lit fires, ho hung up glittering objects, he un- 
covered certain parts of the body, he avoided 
stepping on the threshold under which they lived, 
and performed endless other actions for the purixise 
of protecting himself or driving them away. The 
ideas underlying such practices, thus brought down 
by the Teutons from tne earliest ages, are found to 
correspond with ideas which prevail among the 
primiuve races of the present day. 
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£. Moge. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Tibetan ).-*rh0 
Tibetan lives in an almosphcre charged with 
malignant demons and spirits ; and tne great 
practical attraction of Buddhism for him is that 
it can protect him, so he is led to believe, against 
most of these supeniatural enemies. Yet it 
should be remembered that in the higher Hindu 
civilization of India the ostensible object of the 
Brahmanical sacrifice was also to chain the 
demons. 

The great majority of the Tibetan demons are 
of a non-Buddhist character. A considerable pro- 
portion of the aboriginal evil spirits have been 
adju.sted by the Lamas to the type of someuliat 
analogous bloodthirsty demons in tho later Tantrik 
Buddhism of India, and these are to he coerced or 
propitiated on tho lines of the Indian ritual. But 
tho larger number demand the rites of tho pre- 
Budiihist religion to which they lielong, nnmedy, 
the Bon (see Tibet). These spirits are mainly 
ersonilied natural forces and malignant ghosts, 
ut several are animistic and fetishes, and all are 
saturated with sacriticial ideas. 

The word for ‘ spirit,’ namely is that which 
is adopted for the gocis of tho Brahmanical and 
Indian Buddhist pantheon. It is applied generally 
to those aboriginal gods vmo are supposed to live 
in the sky, even though they be unfriendly to 
man. The demons, or rDud (pronounced riiif), 
are always evil genii or fiends of an actively 
malignant type ; Mara is considered one of them. 
These indigenous spirits may be broadly divided 
into the following eight olassea ; — 
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(1) Oood iplritt iLha\ mostly male, white In colour, and 
generally genial, though the war-god (»Ora-lha) ie aa fierce and 
powerftil as Uie greatMt fiend. The countryside gods {Yuhlha) 
and the fairy guardian8(i?runi7-7na)have been made defenders of 
Laiuaisni. (2; (JhoKts and goblins (Tsan), all male, red In colour. 
These are usually the vindictive ghosts of discontented disem- 
bodied priests, ^ley especially haunt the vicinity of temples. 
(3) Devils {bDud), mostly male, black In colour, and very malig- 
nant. The most malignant of all are *Dr€ (or Lha-'d/re)^ male 
and female, or literally * father ‘ and ' mother.' They are persecu- 
tors of Lamaisin, and cannot bo properly appeased without ^e 
sacrithH) of a pig. (4) Planet fiends (gDon), piebald in colour ; 
producing diseases. Fifteen great ones are recognized. (5) 
OlontPfl fiends (dMu), dark purple in colour, (fi) Ghouls and 
vampires (Srin-po). raw-flesh-coloured and bloodthirsty. (7) 
King-fiends (rCfycU-po)^ the 'treasure-masters* (dKor-hdag\ 
usually white in colour, the spirits of apotheosized heroes. 
(8) ' Mother ’ furies (JIfa-mo), black-oolourM she-devils. They 
are the disoase-mistremes (nad-bdcig\ and are sometimes the 
spouses of certain of the above demons. Ilie twelve bStan-ma 
(pronounced Tdnma) especially inhabit the snowy ranges. 

Many of the above are local genii, fixed to parti- 
cular localities. Of these the most numerous are 
the ‘earth-owners* {Sa-bday)^ truly local spirits 
inhabiting the soil, spring.s, and lakes, like the 
ndgas of the Hindus. Others more malignant, 
called g^an, and believed to cause pestilential 
disease, infest certain trees, rocks, and springs, 
which are avoided in consequence or inaae into 
shrines for propitiatory oll'erings. They are be- 
lieved by the j»resont writer to represent the spirit 
of tho gigantic wild sheep, the gNan or Ovia am- 
nwu, which, according to early Chinese accounts, 
was worshipped by the Tibetans, and the horns 
of which are offered on the cairns at the tops of 
the passes. At every temple or monastery the 
local spirit is represented as an idol or fresco 
witliin the outer gateway, usually to the right of 
tho door, and worshipped with wine and occasion- 
ally with bloody sacrifice ; and it is given a more 
or less honorific name. Ono of the fiercest of the 
country fiends is Pe-kar (nob Pe-har^ as spelt by 
some writers), who has been adopted as a special 
prote(!tor of monasteries by tho Yellow-hat sect 
of T<amas. There are also the ‘house-god,* the 
ancestral gods, and the personal spirits or mmiliars, 
good and bad, of the individual. 

Tho representations of these spirits at their 
shrines, or on altars, or in their masks at the 
sacred plays portray them in human form, though 
some of tnem may have tho head of a beast or 
bird, and they are jiictured by tho Tibetan artists 
as clod in tho costnmo of the country. The local 
spirits sometimes may be represented by mere 
sticks an<l stones. 

Living sacrilic.e is not offered to these spirits 
nowadays, but the dough effigies of animals 
which are offered indicate, in the opinion of tho 
present writer, the prevalence of animal sacri- 
fice in pre-Biiddhist days. The animals most 
commonly represented in this way are the dog, 
sheep, and yak. Actual blood and tho brains 
and flesh of animals slain by butchers in the 
ordinary way are frequently offered in bowls 
made out of human skulls, as in Indian Saivite 
rites. 

Of the special implements used in Tibetan 
demon-worship an important one is the three- 
cornered dagger called pHr-pa or pitr-hu. This 
is used by the priests to stab and drive off the 
demons, or to impale them when it is stuck into 
the ground. What appears probably to be a 
Bnddnistic variation of this worship is the feast 
offered in charity to the devils from time to 
time. The spirits are summoned by the blowing 
of human thigh-bone trumpets and the beating of 
skull drums and gongs, and are afterwards dis- 
misHcd in an imperative way. 

The evil spirits of Indian Buddhism bear tho 
following names in Tibetan, the latter being 
usually the literal etymologloal translation of 
tho Sanskrit names : 


Sanskrit. 

Preta 

KumbhllijiJa 
H4&cha 
Bhuta 
Putana and 
Kataputana 


Tibmtan. 
Yi-dvaif. 
sQrnl-’bum. 
8a-za. 
'Byung-po. 
Srul-po(=i 
* rotten ') and 
Lus Srul-po. 


Kye 

Qnb-gnon. 
Srin-po. 
Nam-grui 

g don and 
yai gdon. 


Sanskrit. Tibktan. 
Unmftda sMyo-byed. 

Hkanda sKyem-byad. 

Chhiya 
RkkfUi 

Revati-gyaha 
and Sakuni- 
graha „ 

These, as well as tho other deities of Indian 
Buddhism, are usually represented by Tibetan 
artists in conventional Indian dross, in contradis- 
tinction to the indigenous deities. 

LrrBRATtrRfl.— A. Griinwodel, Mythol. dea Suddhistmu, Leip- 
1000 ; E. Pander, Das Pantheon dea Tschangtaoha Hutuktu, 
Berlin, 1890 ; W. W. Rockhill, Ethnology of THbet^ Washing- 
ton, 1805; L. A. Waddell, The Ituddhwn of Tibait London, 
1896, also Lhaaa and its MyaUriea, do. 1006, 

L. A. Waddell. 

DI&N^S. — A most important aboriginal group 
of tribes north of Mexico. Owing to tho great 
temperamental disparity of its component parts, it 
atl'ords an excellent field fur the study of psychic 
Iietsuliarities and the gradual dovelojunent in oppo- 
site directions of the mental faculties. Within the 


bosom of that ^reat American family are to be 
found extremes in more ways than one. We have 
the fierce Apaches in the south, and the timid 
Haros in the north, while the industrious Navahos 
of Arizona are in as strong contrast to tho indolent, 
unsesthetic Dog- Bibs and Slaves of the Canadian 
sub-arctic forests. All its tribes, however, are 
more or less remarkable for their pronounced sense 
of dependence on the powers of the invisible world. 
Religious feeling and its outward manifestations 
pervade their whole lives, tliough by some careless 
travellers they have been regarded as destitute of 
any religion. 

The D6n6s, also improperly called Athapascans, 
from Lake Athabasca, the habitat of ono of their 


tribes, are divided into Northern, Southern, and 
Pacific D6n68. Tho Northern D6ri4s, whose ranks 
are now reduced to about 19,390 souls, people the 
wilds of Canada from tho Churchill Kiver, and 
almost from the Northern Saskatchewan, up to the 
territory of tho Eskimos. In British Columbia, 
the immense coniferous forests and snow-capped 
mountains, extending from 51“ 30' N. lat. to the 
northern confines of the Province, and beyond as 
far as the wastes claimed by the above-mentioned 
hyperborean aborigines, are also their patrimonial 
domain. Their best known tribes within that area 


are the lioucheux (65(X) souls) in Alaska, tho Yukon 
Territory, and tlie lower Mackenzie ; tho Hares 
(600), their neighbours in tho east; the Slaves 
(1100), west of Great Slave Lake, from Fort Simpson 
to Fort Norman ; the Dog-Ribs (same population), 
east of the hitter, as far as Back River ; the 


Yellow-Knives (600), a somewhat licentious tribe, 
to the north-east of Great Slave Lake ; the Chip- 
pewas (4000) and Caribou- Fiiiters (1700), the 
first representatives of the stock in the north who 
ever came into contact with the whites ; the Naha- 
iiais (1000), on the Stikine and, in the same lati- 
tude, east of the Rocky Mountains; and the 
Carriers (970), who, with tne Babines (530) and the 
Chilcotins (450), constitute the South • western 
I)6n6B. The well-known Apaches (6068) and the 
numerous Navahos (27,365) form the Southern 
branch of the family (of. Apaches and Navahos). 
As to the Pacific D6n6s, they consist of unimport- 
ant tribes, or remnants of trioes, scattered through- 
out N. California, Oregon, and Washington. Their 
present aggregate does not come to more than 900 
souls. 

When in their original state, the D6n6s are emi- 
nently a nomadic race of hunters and fishermen. 
Nowhere, except in British Columbia, have they 
anything like villages or anj elaborate ^ial 
system. Father-right was primitively, and has 
remained to a great extent, the fundamental law 
of their society. The father of a family is con- 
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Bidered itn fountain-head, its natural chief, and the 
controller of the children, who, after marrying, 
stay with him, unlosa the ment^ superiority and 
better circumstances of another paternal relative 
claim them for his own followers. They soon form 
groups of kindred families, over which he presides 
as patriarch or head of the band. These aggregates 
are then the social unit, the family not i^ing re- 
cognized ns such. His power, however, is very 
limited : directing the movements of the hand, 
giving orders for camping, and, occasionally, very 
gentle reproof are about the sum-total of his pre- 
rogatives. His influence, of course, depends greatly 
on the number of liis suite, and their eiliciency as 
hunters. Hence it is the Ddn^s’ ambition to have 
as many children as possible, especially of the male 
sex. Polygamy w'as m honour among all the tribes. 
While some unimportant men had but one wife, 
the majority had two, and the lodges of the chiefs 
might contain from two to eight. D. W. Hannon 
(‘ A General Account of the Indians on the East 
Side of the Rocky Mountain,’ in Journal of Voy- 
ages, N. Y. ed. 1903, p. 294) cites one who had eleven, 
with more than forty children, and W. II. Dali 
{Travels on the Yukon and in the Yukon Territory, 
p. Ill) speaks of one who had *at least eighteen 
wives.* A few ca.ses of polyandry were also found 
among the S6kanais, a Rocky Mountain tribe. 

Five methods of contracting marriage may be 
said to have obtainc<l among the Northern Den4s. 
Marriage by mutual consent was exceedingly rare 
before the advent of the missionaries. Some such 
arrangement can, however, be placed to the credit 
of a few mountain tribes. ‘Will you pack my 
beaver-snares ? ’ the dusky youth would ask of the 
object of his choice. A hesitating * Perhaps ’ would 
seal her fate, and, without further ado, tlie couple 
would thenceforth become man and wife. Wooing 
the bride’s parents, that is, working for them and 
endeavouring by every possible good oflice to be- 
come acceptable to them, was proper to the South- 
western Ddn6s (cf. Carrier Indians). The nuKst 
common gateway to sexual intercourse cast of the 
Rockies was wrestling. Two young men would 
publicly wrestle for the posses.sioii of a maiden, 
and the same took place in connexion with any 
married w'onian as well. No husband could ever 
consider himself secure in the company of his wife, 
as he was liable to see her any day snatched away 
from him by a stronger man. So much so, indeed, 
that S. Heame, the first author to give us any 
satisfac.tory account of the eastern tribes, asserts 
{A Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort to the 
Northern Ocean, p. 104) that ‘a weak man ... is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger 
man thinks worth his notice.’ He adds that some 
professional wrestlers ‘make almost a livelihood 
Dy taking what they please from the weaker 
parties, without making them any return ’ {ib, 105). 
A fourth way of contracting marriage was even 
more suggestive of savagery. A man would simply 
seize by the hair and drag to his tent the object of 
his passion. Finally, occasions were not wanting 
when women were bought as so many chattels, and 
cases are also on record when the same object of 
traffic was later ravished by wrestling from her 
q^uondam purchaser, the unfortunate creature being 
tnus a passive party to transactions whereby she was 
' married ’ according to the two different methods 
obtaining in her trine. 

From this it will be inferred how exceedingly 
low was the position that the woman occupied in 
primitive so(ucty. She was merely a drudge, the 
factotum of the household, a slave to her husband, 
buffeted even by her own male children, fond of 
them though she invariably was. Her fate was 
more satisfactory among tne Navahos ; and, by 
reason of the rank to which she might occasion- 


ally succeed, among the South-western D^n6s, life 
was also accidentally nuule liearable for her, though 
in private life most of the menial work of the family 
still fell to her lot. It goes without saying that, 
with such loose systems governing the relations of 
the sexes, divorce followed in many cases as u 
matter of course, especially when the union had 
not been cemented by the birth of any children. 

Indiscriminate as these matrimonial alfairs ap- 
parently were, blood -relationship was always a 
bar thereto. But among the tribes who had 
adopted mother-right as their law controlling suc- 
cession to rank and property, agnates were not 
recognized os relatives. A child hardly cared for 
his father, and took no notice whatever of his 
kindred through the male line. Hence first cousins 
on the father^ side were considered strangt^rs to 
one another, and as stich vt^ry generally inter- 
married. On the other hand, even very distant 
relatives on the maternal side still call themselves 
brothers and sisters, as the case may be. This 
applies also to the members of the same clan, 
wherever this social organization prevails. Primi- 
tively, all marriages wore strictly exogamous, the 
gentile tie lieing considered even more binding than 
blood-relationship. In the case of widows, the 
proscriptions of the levirate were scrupulously 
obeyed by all the tribes, and they had to marry 
the surviving brother of their late husband. 

The dread which a woman in her catamenial 
periods, or immediately after parturition, inspired 
m a man can hardly be exaggerated. Such a 
creature was — in(h‘,ed, continues to be — regarded 
a.s the very incarnal-ion of evil. As soon as the 
first symptoms of that momentous change in the 
female organism appeared, the maiden was until a 
late date, and is still in many tribes, sequestered 
from the company of her fellow- I)6n6s. A little 
hut was built for her on the outskirts of the village, 
or some distance from the tepees of the migrating 
party, where she dwelt until her menses were well 
over, away from the gaze of the public, and visited 
only by some female relative, who brought her, in 
small birch bark vessels which nobody else could 
touch, the meagre faro of dried fish and water 
which custom prescribed for her, to the exclusion 
of any nourishing food, especially that derived 
from any large animal freshly killed. So portent- 
ous of evil was her condition deemed, that all con- 
tact, however indirect, with the living creation was 
deniiHl her. Hence eating, while in her impure 
state, of the flesh of any game was reput/cd to 
entail a deliberate insult to all the representatives 
of ithe same species, which would infallibly take 
their revenge by keeping away from the traps or 
arrows of her relatives. She could not follow in 
the trail of her male companions for fear of in- 
capacitating them for the cnasc ; she must abstain 
from bathing or washing her feet in lakes or rivers, 
lest she should cause the death of the fish they con- 
tained. Hcamo goes even so far as to say that in 
his time ( 1782 ) ‘ women in this situation are never 
permitted to walk on the ice of rivers or lakes, or 
near the part where the men are hunting beaver, 
or where a fish-net is sot, for fear of averting their 
success’ {op. cit. .315). 

On her return from the hut of her first menstrua- 
tion, the maiden wore, during the following three 
or four years, a kind of veil made of the strands of 
a long mnge ornamented with beads, passing over 
her face and resting on her breast. This Hearne 
8up|x>8ed to be ‘a mark of modesty* (p. 314). It 
served the same purjMiseH as the proitexta of the 
Romans and the long outer garment of the Jewish 
virgins mentioned by Josephus {Ant. vil. viii. 1), 
being a badge of puberty and a sort of public 
notice that the wearer was marriageable. To this 
was added a bone tube to drink with and a two- 
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pronged comb to scratch her head, thereby avoid- 
ing immediate contact between her head and her 
fingers. 

So deleterious were believed to be the emanations 
from the menstruating woman, that the tabu of 
which she was the object extended even to the 
contact with any wea|K)n, or implement, desiimed 
for the capture of animals. Captain (i. Back 
records the ‘ consternation * and hasty flight of a 
poor woman who had unwittingly troilden on her 
husband’s gun— an offence which the explorer de- 
clares {Narr, of the Arctic Land Expedition to tlm 
Month of the Great Fish River^ p. 124) did not 
usually moot with any lighter punishment than ‘ a 
slit nose or a bit cut off tlie ears.* The same legal 
uncieanness attached to a new mother, and a like 
sequestration followed, which was then protracted 
to a month or five weeks after child-birth. During 
that period the father would not, as a rule, see his 
child. 

Speaking of ^ legal uncleanness, we must not 
forget to mention that some such state was also 
supposed to be consequent on the shedding of 
human blood. Hearne relates that, after his l)6n6 
companions had massacred over twenty inoffensive 
Eskimos, all those immediately concerned in the 
affair considered tliemselves debarred from cooking 
either for themselves or for others. Before every 
meal they painted their upjicr lips and the greater 
part of the cheeks with red ochre. They would 
not drink out of any other dish or use any other 
pipe than their own, nor would those who had hod 
no hand in the massacre touch the murderer’s dish 
or pipe. This, as well as the abstaining from 
many parts of the game they ate, was regularly 
followed for an entire season, after whicli ‘the 
men, without a female being present, made a lire 
at some distajice from the tents, into which they 
threw all their ornaments, pipe-stems, and dishes, 
whicli were soon consumed to ashes ; after wliich a 
feast was prepared, consisting of such articles as 
they had long been prohibited from eating ; and, 
when all was over, each man was at liberty to eat, 
drink, and smoke m they pleased ; and also to kiss 
their wives and children at discretion,* which they 
had previously been forbidden to do {op, cit. 206). 

Much married as the Dcn6s usually were, they 
regarded continence as essential for success in 
certain undertakings. No hunter would ever 
dream of leaving for any important trapping ex- 
pedition who had not first separated a toro from liis 
wives for quite an extended period. Did he succeed 
in capturing a beaver or a bear, he would carefully 
see to it that no dog— an unclean animal — should 
bo permitted to toudi any of its bones. The skull 
ana molars, especially, wore reputed sacred, and 
weio invariably stuck up on the branches of a tree 
or, more commonly, on the forked end of a tent- 
polo. The fear lest an unclean animal — <log, fox, 
or wolf — might profane the same by contact there- 
with was the reason prompting those precautions. 
Should such a dreadful contingency occur, the 
hunter immediately desisted from exerting himself 
in any way, being firmly persuaded that all his 
efibrts towards trapping any game of the same 
Species would prove tutile. 

To understand these superstitions and most of 
those relating to menstruating women, we must 
remember that, in the D6n4 cosmogony, all the 
present entities of Nature wore originally endowed 
witli human like faculties. Even trees spoke and 
fought, and the fowls of the air and the animals of 
the earth wore men like ourselves, though distin- 
guished by imtent faculties which we do not possess, 
riiese wonderful powers, though now somewhat 
attenuated, are supposed still to exist in the brute 
creation. A share of them possessed by a few 
privileged individuals constitutes what we call 


magic. This is the connecting link between man 
and beast, and also the means whereby one may 
commune with the world of spirits, ana by whose 
aid a person is enabled to succceil in his quest after 
happiness and the necessaries of life. Hence the 
sympathy or antipathy which may exist between 
hunter and hunted, according to tne way in which 
the former treats the latter. The language of the 
best Christianized D6n6 has retained to this di^ 
unequivocal traces of these zootheistic ideas. If 
unsuccessful in his hunt after game, the modern 
D6n4 will not say : ‘ I had bad luck with this or 
that animal,’ but : ‘ Bears or beavers,* as the case 
may be, ‘did not want me.* The spirits, which 
have their seats in the various parts of the universe 
and are co-existent with them, are good or bad, or 
rather noxious or friendly to man. The evil spirits, 
on the occasion of broaches of the moral law, or the 
neglect of the traditional observances, attack man 
and dwell in him, causing thereby madness, fits, 
and other nervous disorders, disease, and death. 
The kindly spirits manifest themselves to him 
during his sleep, or suddenly in the woods or 
elsewhere, under the shape of the particular entity — 
animal, sun, celestial phenomenon, etc. — with which 
they are so intimately connected that to the Indian 
mind mundane being and indw'clling power are 
almost one and the same. This manifestation is a 
token of their wish to act towards him as protect- 
ing genii, in return for some consideration shown 
to tlieir present concretized forms or symbols. 
These are the personal totems {inanitous)^ the only 
ones known to the unadulterated D6n6s (cf. Totem- 
ISM). The tulopted party wdll thenceforth show his 
regard for his protector by not suffering the par- 
ticular being in which it resides to be lightly treated 
or abused in any way ; by exposing in his lodge its 
spoils (if an animal, or its symbol, if a heavenly 
orb, etc.), or carrying on his person a reminder of 
it in the shape or its tail, a feather flowing from 
his head-dress, etc. In times of need the D6h6 will 
secretly invoke the aid of his manitou, saying: 
‘May you do this or that to mel* Before an 
assault on his enemies, or previous to his hunt, he 
will daub its symbol in red ochre on his bow and 
arrows, or sing out in its honour a rude chant con- 
sisting of a single phrase repeated ad infinitum. 
Magic and song, in the mind of the American 
native, have a most intimate correlation, and few 
importont attempts to influence the spirits one 
way or another are unaccompanied by loud chant- 
ing and the noisy beating of drums. Should his 
ap£)eal for help be heard, he will give expression to 
his gratitude by burning, or throwing into the 
water, any piece of property on hand, goods or 
clothing, or in later times tobacco. 

In the North this was the only kind of sacrifice 
known to the D6n6s. At times it took a propitia- 
tory or rogatory character, being intended to obtain 
favours or avert calamities. The personified ele- 
ments, especially wind with the tribes ^welling on 
the banks of the large Northern lakes, were the 
most common beneficiaries of such offerings, unless 
we add thereto another class of spirits, which have 
some resemblance to the genii locorum of the 
Romans. These were believed to haunt places 
prominent for some natural peculiarity — the steep- 
ness of a hill, the magnitude or striking appearance 
of a rock, etc. It was usual for any wayfarer 
passing by such sriots to offer a stone to the spirit 
or its materialized form. A custom similar to this 
can bo traced to the wastes of Tartary (cf. Hue, 
Souvenirs (Lun voyage dans la Tariarie^ Paris, 
1850, i. 26 f.), and the D6n6 pr^tice may even be 
compared with the prayer-machines set up on some 
mountain-topa in far-away Tibet. 

Instead of quietly revealing itself in a dream or 
a vision, the manitou occasionally prostrated the 
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D4ii4 to the extent of depriving him of IiIh aonses. 
In such accidents the bystanders would never re- 
cognize a more cataleptic ht. They would insist 
that the mind of the smitten individual had been 
attracted by some powerful s])irit, with which it 
was communing. To them any kind of fainting 
malady was much the same as epilepsy to the 
Romans. It was a morbus sctcer, denoting mysteri- 
ous influences. Swooning is still called by the 
Carriers ne-kha-utfUzoett or the attack of a spirit. 
When loud chanting, enhanced by louder beating 
of drums, had succeeded in breaking the spell, the 
soul of the patient was supposed to return irom the 
spirit world, and he was looked upon with a venera- 
tion bordering on awe. Henceforth he was regarded 
as possessed of the mysterious powers over Nature, 
ana the spirits controlling it, which we call magic, 
and his ministrations were resorted to whenever it 
was a question of counteracting the influence of 
the evil spirits which cause disease and public 
calamities. In a word, he was a regular shaman, 
and the religious system of which he had become 
the chief representative was the shamanism of the 
north-eastern Asiatic races in almost all its purity 
(of. Shamanism). Among the Navahos of the 
South this is still at the base of the religious edifice ; 
but commiscegenation with alien stocks and the 
influence of environment have notably modified it 
by the addition of rites and elaborate ceremonies 
based on the remembrance of the many adventures 
of their culture heroes (cf. Navahos). 

The functions of the shaman will be found fully 
explained in the article Shamanism. Suflice it to 
say here that they were seven-fold among the 
Northern I)6n^s. Shamaiiistic conjuring with that 
particular American race was curative, preventive, 
inquisitive, maleflc, operative, prestidigitative, or 
prophetical. A rAle which was perhaps proper to 
the profession in the North was tliat of father con- 
fessor. Auricular confession of personal delin- 
quencies to him who might be represented as the 
nearest aboriginal equivident of a priest — though he 
could not strictly be called by such a name for the 
lack of any regular sacrifice or cult — was one of 
the religious institutions of the primeval forests of 
northern Canada. Of the shaman among the 
Westei'n D^ii^s, Harmon wrote as early as 1820 : 

* When the Oarriera are very lick, they often think that they 
ehall not recover unless they divulge to a priest or inag)(;ian 
every crime which they may have committed, which has 
hitherto been kept secret. In such a case, they will make a 
full confession, and then they expect that their lives will he 
spared for a time longer. Rut should tliey keep back a single 
crime, they os fully believe that they shall suffer instant death* 
(* An Account of the Indians living West of the Rocky Mountain,* 
in JounuU <\f VoyageSt N.Y. ed« 1903, p. 2501.). 

The present writer had recorded the same custom 
long before ho saw the old trader’s volume. On the 
other hand, in the course of his Trad. ind. du 
Canada nord-ouest, p. 418 f., E. Potitofc gives 
a Chippewa (Eastern) text famished him in 1863 
by an old shaman of Great ISlave Lake, of which 
the following is a partial translation : 

*The man who is sick os a consequence of his sins . . sits 

by the shaman, to whom he confesses his misdeeds. The 
shaman asks him many a question, reprimands him in order to 
draw out ihe sins he conceali . . . nnally, the pal.ient having 
confeHsod everything, the shaman brings oown on him the Far- 
off Spirit, his own familiar, which, entering into the sick man, 
takes away his sins, whereupon disease immediately leaves 
him.' 

The greatest importance was attached to dreams. 
It was through the medium of dreams that most of 
their communications with the invisible world took 
place, and to this day the I)4n6s consider dreaming 
as a token of occult powers over Nature and man. 
For this reason they are loth to wake up any sleep- 
ing person, as he or she may just be enjoying a 
dream, that is, communing with the siiirits. Any- 
body talking in his sleep is nolens miens regard^ 
as a great sorcerer or shaman. 


Though the spirits are much more in evidence 
than any other hidden power in tho l)6nc theo- 
;ony, they were not without the notion of a 
hiiircme lining governing tho world and nuiiishiiig 
the wicked. In the West, the nature of this ruling 
principle was not very clear, though it was gener- 
ally recognized as the great controller of tl»e celest- 
ial forces— wind, rain, and snow. Tliundcr they 
still firmly believe to be a gigantic bird of tho eagle 
genus, the winking of whose eyelids produces 
rightning, while tho detonations are duo to tho 
flapping of its wings. Tliat this Deity was, indeed, 
arainount and personal in the estimation of those 
ndians is ma<lc evident by tho usual formula of 
their oaths. Yuttizre sodtitaA : ‘ That-which-is-on- 
high heaicth me,’ and Yuftcere nalh (£daimi: ‘I 
say it in presence of That-which-is-on-liigh* (the 
Cmestial rower), are forms used by the old Carriers 
to this day. The new generation has another name 
for the Supreme Being, based on more adequate 
knowledge due to the missionaries. 

The majority of the North American Indians 
attribute the work of creation to a prodigious hero, 
of a human nature, but exceedingly powerful, 
generally more or less tricky and not too scrupu- 
lous, whose many deeds and miraculous adventures 
furnish the subject-matter of endless tales. This 
is the culture hero of the Americanists, the (Estas 
of the Western D6n68, who borrowed liis person- 
ality from the N. Pacilio coast tribes, and the 
Ylmantuwinyai^ ‘the One who is lost across tho 
ocean,* of the Hupas, tho principal tribe of 
the Pacific group of I)6n68. But the Eastern 
D6n6s know of a God who is Creator as well 
as Ruler of the universe. He is, however, less 
spiritualized with them than tho chief Deity of 
their Western kin^ since they lend him human 
attributes. Inkfwin-wetay, ‘Ho that ails on the 
zenith,* is the name by which the Hare Indians 
know him, and, aceoruing to Petitot, that trilKJ 
makes him trine; father, mother, and son. The 
fattier is in the zenith, the iiiotlier in the nadir, 
and the son travels incessantly from tho one to 
the other. The father by his mere volition made 
tho earth and all it contains, after which he lit the 
celestial orbs, the sun and the moon —most of the 
stars and constellations were originally inhabitants 
of our own globe — at tho prayer of his son, who, 
having perceived the earth during one of his 
voyages, sang out : ‘ O my Father who sittest on 
high, do light the heavenly fire, for on that small 
island (the earth) my hrothcrs-in-law (men) have 
been wretched for a long time’ (Petitot, Mono- 
graphic des D6n6-DindjUy p. x.xiii). 

Most of the tribes havo also a tradition pointing 
to the extinction of mankind by water, witn the ex- 
ception of the Wise One, among the Eastern Den<^.s, 
or (Estas, the chief legendary liero of the Western 
tribes. In the legends relating these events the 
musk-rat and the beaver, two aniinals famous for 
their nimbleness and skill, are said to have been 
instrumental in reconstnictiiig tho earth, aftt^r it 
had been destroyed through the submersion of its 
hmliest mountains. 

The sacredness of the number seven among the 
Jews is a matter of common knowledge. That 
number is among the majority of the American 
aborigines replaced by four ; but both seven and 
four yield in sacredness to the number two in the 
legends and traditions of the Western D6n6 tribes. 

By the side of, and in opposition to, tlie Supreme 
Being of the nation is, according to Petitot, a 
counterpart of our devil in tho trieogony of the 
North-eastern tribes. If we are to believe that 
author, the knowledge of such an entity preceded 
the advent of the missionaries, and it was called 
* the Bad One,* ‘ the Porsakeii One,’ ‘ He that 
passed through heaven,’ etc., according to tho 
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various localities. The older Carriers call him to- 
day by the iirst-iiientioned name ; but the present 
writer is inclined to believe that they owe thb 
notion to intcn;ourse with the whites. 

No tribe worshipped the Deity in any way ; no 
cult of any kind, sacred dances or public prayers, 
obtained in the North. The only dance whose 
objctd was not mere recreation took place in con- 
nexion with an eclip8e(cf. Pbodigiesand Portents 
[Amer.]). Hut in the South the Navahos have 
elaborate rites and know of publio praying, thongh 
their retjucsts are addressed more to the personified 
elements and their culture-heroes, or semi-deified 
ancestors, than to any Supreme Deity. 

As to man, he is ooliovcd to be made up of a 
perishable liody and a transformable, and there- 
fore surviving, soul — if this be the proper word for 
an element which is perhaps as much the etlect as 
the cause of life. The name given it by most tribes 
literally means in the West ‘warmth.’ Yet it is 
to-day used to designate the princi]>lo of life, while 
the Eastern D^n^s nave for the soul animating the 
body words varying according to the dialects, 
though almost all of them are the counterparts of 
the Lat. spiritus. Analogous terms servo in the 
West to express not the vital principle, but the 
outward sign of life, breath, and, by extension, 
life itself. 

Besides this principle, or physical condition, there 
is ne-tseMf man’s shadow, usually called ‘second 
self.* This is a reflexion of the individual person- 
ality, invisible in time of good health, because then 
connned within its normal seat, the body, but wliich 
on the approach of sickness and death wanders out 
of its homo, and roams about, seldom seen but often 
heard. Its absence from its proper corporeal seat, 
if too prolonged, infallibly results in death. 

Finally, ne-zul in the D6n6 psychology may be 
said to rei»resent the soul or surviving principle 
after death. Strictly speaking, the word refers to 
the impalpable, demat6rializo<l remnants of one’s 
individuality, or a transformed self adapted to the 
conditions of the next world. That world is very 
generally believed to be situated imderground, 
and watered by a large river, in which the shades 
catch small fry for their subsistence, visiting their 
nets in double canoes— a craft otherwise unKnown 
in N. America. Their condition there seems to be 
unequal, inasmuch as those who have not received 
the last funeral rites according to the customs of 
their tribes are constantly wandering, fed on mice, 
toads, fcctuses, and squirrels, or oven cast into the 
waters of the big river instead of being ferried 
across, while others are reported to l>e playing on 
the grass, or dancing to the tune of a song, the 
main burden of which is the words Ihc'qa Vsethine, 

‘ we sleep separated from one another,^ i.e. * tliere 
is no more any matrimonial union Initween us.* 

Meteiimsyonosis was strongly believed in by the 
Eastern D4n^8. Petitot writes in his Monographic 
dea D6n6-DindjU, p. xxx : 

* I have been unable to eradicate from the mind of a certain 
girl the persuasion that, before her birth, she hod lived under a 
name and with features unknown to me, nor could I prevent an 
old woman from claiming the child of her neighbour, under the 

f irctext that she recognised in him the migrated soul of her own 
ate son. 1 am personally acquainted with several suoh cases.' 

The art. Cakrier Indians makes it clear that 
such notions were not confined to the East. Yet, 
we must add that the Western D6n6s now seem to 
have entirely discarded them, while the beliefs 
connected with menstruating women, the spirits, 
and shamanism still lurk in the minds of many, 
and are openly jirofesHed by a few. With others 
they are at best ohsolescen t. This re-incarnation of 
the soul did not always result in a mere exchange 
of bodies of a similar kind. The author just quoM 
lurtljer sayK that he has known a poor mother who 
was lamenting because an old shaman had assured 


her that she had seen her dead son walking by the 
shore of the lake under the form of a bear. He 
adds : ‘ It is seldom that we see any man of influ- 
ence die without hearing soon after his former 
companions claim that they have seen him meta- 
morphosed into a bipedal oaribou, a bear, or an 
elk.^ 

The original mode of disposing of dead bodies in 
the North seems to have been by enclosing them 
within rough cratings made of small logs crossed 
at the ends, which were raised from 3 It. to 7 ft. 
above ground on stout polos or posts. Any object 
wliich might have belonged to the deceased either 
accompamed him in his final retreat or was cast 
into the water, burnt, or hidden in the branches 
of trees. Sometimes the remains wore concealed 
within trees hollowed out for the purpose, or natur- 
ally hollow through age and decay; hut in the 
East it was much more usual simply to abandon 
them where they fell. They were never buried, 
except among the Chilcotins, a South-western 
tribe, wliile tlieir noig>iboui's, the Carriers and the 
Babines, cremated them, after the custom of the 
coast Indians. 

Such wore the D6n^s when first met by the 
whites. The Apaches were the first representa- 
tives of the nation to make the acquaintance of the 
pale-faced strangers, in the persons of the Spaniards 
of Mexico. In the North, their first contact with 
our civilization occurred in the vicinity of Hudson 
Bay, where the Fur TratUng Company named after 
that inland sea established posts, from one of which 
Arthur Dobbs wrote in 1744 the earliest printed re- 
ference to the race which has come to tne present 
writer’s knowledge. In 1771-72, Samuel iWrne, 
one of the traders, reached the Arctic Ocean in the 
company of a large band of Eastern D6n6s, who then 
perpetrated the unprovoked massacre of Eskimos 
already mentioned. Then came Alex. Mackenzie, 
who, in 1789, descended the noble stream now 
know*, under his name, and in 1793 penetrated as 
far west as the Pacific Ocean, always accompanied 
by a few Northern D6n68, who did not succeed in 
securing him a peaceful reception at the hands of 
all the now D^ne tribes. About 1811, the Yellow- 
Knives repeated on the poor Eskimos the exploit 
of Hearne’s companions, killing some thirty of 
them near the mouth of the Coppermine River, 
and two years later a party of Rocky Mountains 
D6n6s, acting under provocation, destroyed Fort 
Nelson, on the Liard River, and murdered its in- 
mates. Ten years thereafter (1823), the Dog-Riba 
and Hares, long oppressed by the Yellow-Knives, 
fell upon them unawares and cut off a large number 
of them. Then came the visits of the Arctic ex- 
plorers, Sir John Franklin, Captain G. Back, and 
Dr. King, Thomas Simpson, Sir John Richardson, 
etc. The dates attached to their respective works 
in the following bibliography are sate indi(‘.ations 
of the epochs of their travels among the D6n^. 

Finally, we have the missionaries. The Catholics 
reached Isle-k-la-Crosse in 1845, Lake Athabfi^a in 
1847, Great Slave Lake in 1862, Peace River in 
1858, and the Lower Mackenzie in 1859. Father 
Petitot, a prolific ethnographer, was the first 
minister of the gospel to visit Great Bear Lake, 
which he did for tne first time in the course of 
1866. The missionaries wore almost everywhere 
well received, and readily made numerous prose- 
lytes : 1859 saw the eetaldishment of the first Pro- 
testant mission at Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie, 
after which outposts were started among the Lou- 
oheux Indians west of the Rooky Mountains. 
day practically the entire nation in the North is 
Christian, about nine-tenths having adopted the 
Catholic faith, and the remainder the Protestant. 

See Hufas and Navauos for Central and 
Southern Athapascans. 
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DEOGARH — (Skr. deva-gada, ‘fort of tho 
gods’). — A town in the Sant&l Parganas of Bengal, 
lat. 24® 30' N., long. 86® 42' E., containing 
the famous temple of Baidyanath (Skr. vajdya- 
ndtha, ‘lord of physicians,’ an epithet of Siva). 
By a folk etymology tlie place is connected with 
one Baija, a member of a Bravidian tribe, who by 
one account was a Gwula, or cowherd, by caste. 
It is said that he was so disgusted with the lazinesa 
and indifference of t)io Brahman priests of the 
shrine, that he vowed that he woula daily, as evi- 
dence of iiis contempt for them, strike the image 
of the god witli his club. One day, as he perpe- 
trated inis insult, the idol spoke and blessed him 
because he, though not a worshipper, had resented 
the carelessness of his priests. When asked to 
claim a boon from the god, Baijfl nrayed that he 
might be known as Ndtha, *lord,^ and that the 
temple should he called after his name. Tho re- 
quest was granted, and the shrine has since been 
known as that of BaijnAth. 

It has been suggested without any valid reason that the 
legend implies some connexion between tho present cultus and 
tho rites of the Dravidian tribes. According to the Hindu 
legend, the selection of the site was due to the demon Ravapa, 
king of Lahk& or Ceylon, who in the epic of tho KiLmayapa is 
the ravisher of SiU, wife of R&nia. It is said that be got 
possession of a famous lihgam of Siva to aid him in his fight 
with Kama, and on his way south halted to purify himself at 
the site (d Ueogarh. Finding no water, he dashed his fist into 
the ground and formed the existing Sivagaiigk lake. But, when 
the JiAgam was set down, seeing the place to be fair, it refused 
to move further with Ravapa, and has been there ever since, 
known by tho name of Mahadeva R&vapeivara, ’lord RAvapa.’ 
The same story is told to account for the position of many other 
sacred images in India (Cunningham, Archccological Survey 
Reports, viil. 143 ff. ; Oppert, Original Inhabitants cf Rharata- 
varsa, 1893, pu. 137, 876). 

The early history of the shrine is obscure. 
When the British occupied the country, they tried, 
but with ill-success, to manage the endowments 
and collect the offerings of pilgrims. Finally it 
was made over to the present priests, who are 
known as ojhd (Skr. uj)ddhydya, ‘teacher’). In 
front of the temple is a remarkable structure, con- 
sisting of two massive monoliths supporting a third 
stone of similar shape and size. It is known as 
the Swinging Platform {dold-mdilcka), and was 
possibly originally used in the rite o{ swinging the 
idol. The chief temple is that of Siva, and close 
by is a later shrine of his spouse, Gaurl, ‘the 
ellow or brilliant one,’ which is joined to that of 
er consort by festoons of gaudy-coloured cloth, 
thus typifying the union of tlio god and the god- 
dess. At the hack of the god’s temple is a verandah 
in which suppliants for hbs favours — recovery from 
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disease, tho blessing of children, and so on— make 
their vigils. With the usual catholicity of modeni 
Hinduism, the cliief shrines are surrounded by 
those of the lesser gods — Kanpi and Lakshmaim 
representing Visiiu in this Saiva atinosplicre ; 
Sfiraj Nurayan, tlie sun-god ; Sarasvati, goddess 
of learning ; ManasA, the snake-goddess ; llanu- 
raan, the nioiikey-god ; KAla Bliainiva, god of 
destruction ; aiuf AnnapdrnA, ‘ she who gives 
wealth in grain.* But all these sliriiies bear marks 
of neglect. To illustrate the fusion of Islam with 
Hinduism, Gait {Cenms lUport Bengal, 1901, i. 
176) remarks that ‘Muhammadans are often seen 
to carry sacred water to the shrine of Baidyanath, 
and, as they may not enter the shrine, pour it as 
a libation on the outside verandah.’ 

Litbraturb.— S ir W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal 
1871, p. 101 IT. ; Bradley-Birt, TheStury of an I ndiaii Gpland, 
1006, p. 811 f.; JASBe lii. pt. 1. 104. W. CROOKE. 

DEONTOLOGY. — Deontology is the science of 
ethics. Tho term seems to have been used lirst 
by Jeremy Bentham. Apparently he wished to 
distinguish by it between duty and the principles 
of morals ana legislation — which is tho .subject of 
an earlier work, dealing with the principles that 
men had to assume in their relations to cacli 
other. In deontology he ev idently had in mind 
the principles of duty as distinct from those of 

f )rudeneo and interest. The work by this name, 
lowever, was posthumous, and was incomplete 
before his doatJi. The term has not come into 
general usage. It serves, however, the juupose of 
distinguishing clearly between the scieiice of mere 
custom and the science of obligation. Tho one 
studies actual practices ; the other tries to ascertain 
the actions which ought to be performed as dis- 
tinguished from those that may actually ho done. 

Jamks H. Hyslop. 

DEOPRAYAG (Skr. deva-pmydga, * the divine 
place of sacrifice’). — A village in tho Garhwal 
District of the United Provinces of India, situated 
in lat. 30® 10' N., long. 78“ 37' E., at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Alaknanda [q.v.) and Bhfigl- 
rathl. Below the village the Htreums now united 
take the name of Ganges {q.v.), and tliis is re- 
garded as one of the live sacred places of pilgrim- 
age on the way to the higher Himalayan jieaks. 
The principal temple is dedicated to UamAchandra. 
It is Wilt of large blocks of cut stone piled on each 
other, bulging in the middle and decreasing rapidly 
towards the summit, whieli is surmounted ny a 
white cupola. Over all is a sejuare sloping roof, 
coiiiposeu of plates of copper, crowned above with 
a gcddeii halt and spire. 'J'iie iniugu of the god, 
alwut six feet high, carved in black stone, hut 
ainted red except the face, is seated opposite the 
oor, and under the eastern portion of tho cupola. 
Before the idol is a brazen imago of Garuda, tho 
mythical vulture, half man, half bird, on which 
Vi^nu rides. The chief rite at this holy place is 
ablution, which takes place at the sacred con- 
fluence of the two rivers, in basins ex<;avatcd in 
tho rock at a level a little lower than tho surface 
of the current, which is hero so rapid as to sweep 
away any person daring to bathe in it. 

Litbraturb.— A tkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. [1880] 

199 ff. \V. CrOOKE. 

DEPRAVITY.— See Holiness and Sin. 

DERVISH {darwlsh ). — A Pers. w'ord signifying 
‘mendicant’ (corresiionding with bhik.Hu, the name 
liortie by the Brahman in the fourth stage of his 
existence), applied, in Persian and 'rarkish and 
thence in European languages, to the ascetics of 
Islam, whose Arab, name is zdhid, which appears 
to mean originally ‘ satisfied with a little,’ iu ac- 
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cordance with the usage of this phrase in the 
Qur’&n (xii. 20). Its connotation does not appear 
to differ from that of iq.v.), * wearer of wool,* 
a term applied hy the early Islamic writer Jalii? 
(t A.H. 255 [ .- A.D. 868], J}ayawan, i. 103) both to 
those Muslim ascetics and to Christian monks, who, 
in order to indulge their laziness, pretend to dis- 
approve of lal>our and wage-earning, and make 
their mendicity a means of (mtainin^ the reverence 
of their fellows. Most Muslims, indeed, take a 
less cynical view of tlie ascetic, who is supposed 
to abandon his possessions before taking to the 
mendicant life, in the belief that they stand be- 
tween him and the attainment of the higher life. 
And, though many dervishes are mendicants, this 
is by no means the case with all ; the bulk of the 
members of Orders belong to the labouring and 
trading classes. In Arab, nterature the name first 
occurs (in the form daryUsh) as the epithet of one 
Khfllid, who in the year A.H. 201 ( = A.D. 816) en- 
deavoured to organize the citizens of Baghdad for 
the 8uppre.ssion of anarchy. In Ters. literature of 
the 5th and 6th cents., and even later, the dervish 
is a holy man who has overcome the world ; and 
in S. Arabia it is said to be used in the sense of 
shaikh as a term of dignity. In general, we may 
distinguish between sf^i and dervish as between 
theory and practice ; the former holds a certain 
philosophical doctrine, the latter practises a par- 
ticular form of life. The latter is called in some 
countries by the Arab, name faqlr, ‘poor man’ 
(plur. fvqtird) ; to those who are members of asso- 
ciations uie name khwdn, for ikhwdn (* brethren’), 
is sometimes applied. 

The practice of asceticism, and the wearing of 
wool in indication of it, are, of course, as early as 
the time of Muhammad, and far earlier ; according 
to the most authentic accounts, the Prophet him- 
self gave little encouragement to asceticism, which 
rarely suits the plans of statesmen and warriors. 
But the notion of religious exercises in addition to 
those prescribed by the ordinary ritual, culminat- 
ing in ecstasy, meets us early in the history of 
Islam ; and with this went theories of states and 
stages in the religious life which belong to the 
subject of Sflfiism. 

It is not till the 6th cent, of IslAm that we hear 
of actual Orders of ascetics; attempts which are 
made to trace them further back are mythological. 
In the 6th cent., however, they commenced, and in 
the 7th they are familiar. The unity of an Order 
is constituted by a special form of devotion, where- 
by its members endeavour to induce what spiritual- 
ists call 'the superior condition’; it usually consists 
in the repetition of religious formulss, especially the 
first article of the Muslim creed, and each Order 
has its dhikty as this process is called ; other reli- 
gious exerci.se8 of the same sort boar the titles wird 
and hizh. 

The first founder of an Order is supposed to have 
been 'AM al Qadir (q.v.) of Jilan, who died A. II. 
561 ( = A.D. 1166) ; but that founded by Abmad al- 
Kifa'l, who died A.H. 678 (=A.D. 1182), was nearly 
contemporaneous. Of both these persons we pos- 
seas biographies, and, indeed, in the case of the 
former a series of works, chiefly homiletic in char- 
acter. In general, the founders of Orders are his- 
torical personages ; some have left works, and in 
other cases there are authoritative treatises, reveal- 
ing the mysteries of the Order, though, perhaps, 
in most cases those can only bo acquired through 
oral instruction, and by persons who have under- 
gone probation. 

The founding of Orders has gone on steadily 
since the 6th cent, of Islam; and their enumera- 
tion is no easy matter, since it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between independent and branch Orders. 
Von Hammer enumerated 36, of which 12 were 


supposed to have existed before the rise of the 
Ottoman empire, and 24 to have sprung up after 
that event ; the former number includes some that 
are mythical, whereas the latter is too sninll. The 
most interesting, in some ways, is the Bektasbi 
Order, which appears to be a syncretism of IslAm 
with Christianity, and which (according to O. 
Jacob, who has made a special study of it) retains 
many vestiges of Christian doctrines and rites. 
Next after this comes the NaVshabandl, which is 
wide-spread; the Maulawiyyah, RifA'iyyah, and 
'Isawiyyah also play important rOles, while some 
political importance is ascribed to the MalAmiyyah. 
in certain provinces of the Ottoman empire there 
is a shaikh aU{uruq^ or head of the Orders, who is 
re^nsible to the Government for their conduct. 

The acts which enter into the life of the member 
of an Order are in part disoiplinary, in part devo- 
tional. The devotional acts take the form of a 
service, called hadraht which with certain com- 
munities is daily, with others weekly ; probably 
the form which it most commonly takes is that of 
the repetition of formuM, especially la ildha ilia 
HlahUf a vast number of times with various differ- 
ences of intonation, occasionally to the sound of 
raii.sic: elaborate rules are given in some of the 
books belonging to the Orders, regulating the 
bodily motions which should accompany the pro- 
duction of each syllable. Jfadrahs familiar to 
visitors to the Nearer East are those of the Mau- 
lawi dervishes in Pera, who move in circles to the 
aocompaniment of music ; of the Uifa i dervishes in 
Scutari, who, first sitting, and then standing on 
their right and loft feet alternately, and bending 
sideways, repeat the formula of the Unity. The 
same may l>e seen in Cairo. At the service of 
the Jahriyyah dervishes in Tashkent, visited by 
Schuyler {Turkistan^ New York, 1876, i. 168-161), 
the repetition of the formulae was accompanied 
by a violent movement of the liead over the left 
shoulder towards the heart, then back, then to 
the right shoulder, then down, lus if directing all 
movements to the heart. Indeed, the directions 
in the books of the sects imply tlie use of the lieart 
in pronouncing the formula of the Unity, though 
the process seems scarcely intelligible. In most of 
the performances the motions gradually accelerate 
as they proceed, and different forms of ecstiusy have 
a tendency to be produced. 

Besides these services, various forms of discipline 
are prescribed to neoph^es in many of the Orders. 
One of those is * solitude,’ khalwah^ a discipline of 
the Khalwatls, who are called thereafter, and who 
are ordered to recite long prayers in complete soli- 
tude, for which cells are provided in the monasteries 
(called takiyyahy or xdwiyah). With the Maulawis 
the aspirant has, it is said, to serve 1001 days in 
the kitchen of the Order. With some other Orders 
the discipline oonsists, like the devotion, in trials 
of the power to recite the formula of the Unity a 
vast number of times with the least expenditure 
of breath, and promotion is made dependent on the 
attainment of a certain standard in this matter. 

The members of the Orders are also distinguished 
by certain peculiarities in their attire, whetlier in 
shape, substance, or colour. Great importance is 
attached to the head-gear, and the number of tark^ 
or gores, of which it is composed. This word in 
Arabic signifies ‘ abandoning,* and the number^ is 
said to symbolize the number of worldly vanities 
abandoned by the dervish. Some Oraers wear 
gaiters ; some carry stones in their belts, said to 
signify hunger ; the Maulawis are distinguished by 
a wide skirt (worn at their services) called fanntir, 
‘oven,’ indicative of the oven of misfortune whence 
the head has been withdrawn. 

‘ The sheikhs of the Orders weer robes of men or white doth : 
and any of those who in winter line them with fur use that kind 
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called wtit grU and dbollne marten. Few dervishes use cloth 
for their dress. Blaok or white felt called 'ahd, such as is made 
in some of the cities of Anatolia, is most usual. . . . Generally 
all the dervishes allow their beards and mustachlog to grow. 
Some of the Orders still wear long hair * (J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishei, p. 214). 

Oil the tombs of some of them are mystic signs. 

Til genera], the dervishes are credited witli mystic 
powers, and as early as the 7th cent, of Islam we 
are informed of various wonders which the llifais 
could perform : they could eat living serpents and 
go into burning furnaces, of whi^ they extin- 
nished the fire. Some of their wonders seem to 
ave puzzled Lane, the author of Modern Egyptians 
(Lonaon, 1846). Oman, in his work on the Muslims 
of Indin [Brahmans t TheistSy and Muslivis of India, 
London, 1907, p. 323 ff. ), describes a lire-batn under- 
gone by a Sayyid, trusting to the power of ^nsain ; 
ho had apparently taken care to drench his feet with 
water before walKuig over the coals, but those who 
attempted to do it, not knowing how, were severely 
burned. Other travellers who have witnessed these 
miracles can often give an explanation : the ser- 
pents with which the 'Isawis play have their venom 
removed ; similarly, in the ceremony of the Doseh, 
practised by the Egyptian Sa'dis, whose shaikh rode 
over the backs of tno devotees, it appears that the 
horse had been carefully trained, and it was arranged 
that he should step nowhere where serious injury 
could result. It is, of course, possible that in some 
of these cases there is no conscious imposture, and 
hypnotism accounts for anything that is wonder- 
ful ; but in many places the holy man appears to 
he a low form of (jonjurer. The liiographies of the 
founders of the Orders have a tendency to embody 
many manifestations of supernatural power; but it 
is probable that, like those admitted into the lives 
of Christian saints, they are thought to be edifying 
rather than historical. 

The Orders of dervishes seem at an early period 
to have acquired a dofinito form of organization, 
of which the nmilons is the zCiwiyah, or ‘retreat* ; 
such a place is usually built by or for tho founder 
of the Order, and is inlierited by his successors, 
who in most cases are his actual heirs. As the 
Order spreads, other zawiyahs are erected, which, 
however, maintain a lilial relation to tho parent 
institution ; i.e. tho presidents of the former are 
appointed from the latter. The name shaikh is 
properly applied exclusively to the founder of the 
Order ; hi.s .successors are khallfs, i.e. ‘substitutes’ ; 
it was on tliis principle that the successor of the 
Sudanese Malidi was known in Europe as the 
Khalif. The non -official members of the Order 
are called ‘disciples’ (^alabah or tnurldun). Tho 
head of a dependent zdwiyah is called muqaddam ; 
the revenues are in charge of a trustee, or wakll. 

Membership of an Order does not necessarily 
interfere with the normal duties of life ; tho der- 
vishes of Egypt are said to belong mainly to the 
class of small shopkeepers. Tho performances are 
thought, however, by some observers to liave a 
tendency to produce insanity, or, at any rate, nerv- 
ous allections. Begging is in theory forbidden by 
some Orders, hut is usually permitted, and certain 
dervishes carry a l>o\i'l or wallet for the purpose. 

French writers hold that the underlying idea of 
most of the Orders is the reclamation of tho Islamic 
world, and the eventual expulsion of Eunipeans 
at least from Asia and Africa ; whereas another 
suggestion, which is perhaps nearer the truth, is 
tliat they are all in orifpn revivalist, not so much 
with the object of injuring Europeans as with that 
of increasing the faith of Muslims. Some system- 
atic classifications of the Orders we owe to a number 
of French writers, partly employed by tho French 
Government to investigate this important element 
in their African possessions. 

IjTiRATURi.— J. P. Brown, The Dervishee. London, 1868; 
A. !• Chatoller, Les Confriries mueulrMnes an f/edjaz, Paris, 


1887 ; L. Rlnn, MardbmUaei Khouan, Algiers, 1884 ; O. Depont 
and X. Coppolani, Lee Con/r&rxee reiigieueee musulmanea, 
Aliriers, 1897 ; G. Jacob, me liektaeehijje, Munich, 19(W 
(A HAW, 1 Kl. xxiv. ill.); Taiifiq al-Bakri, BaU al-{$iddiff 
(Arabic), Cairo, i:i23 a.ii. U. S. MAIiaOLIOUTlI. 

DESCARTES.— I. Life and writings.— Rend 
Descartes was born on 31sfc March 1596. It seems 
to be well established, in spite of rival claims, 
that the place of his birth was La Haye, in 
Toiiraine, not far from Poitiers. At eight years 
of age ho was sent to the famous College of La 
FRclie, recently established by the Jesuit fathers 
and endowed by King Henry iv. The eight years 
passed at La Hfecho had a profoiiml inffiience on 
Descartes’ future life, ami ho always spoko of his 
instructors with the deepest gratitude. After 
leaving school, young Descartes, who was pro- 
vided with a moderate competmicy from his father, 
proceeded to travel, though ho first of all spent 
some time in Paris, wliero he found his lifelong 
friend P5re Mersenno, who had been seven years 
his senior at T^a Flbche. (Jn the commencement of 
the Thirty Years’ War, Descartes volunteered for 
service with Prince Maurice of Nassau, then in 
Holland. But, while serving as an unpaid soldier, 
he did not lay aside his studies, and, indeed, at 
this time wrote certain fragmentary works, most 
of which are lost, such as Reflexions entitled 
Cogitationcs Privntw — discovered comparatively 
lately in the Library at Hanover. Amongst these 
early works may also he mentioned tlie Co77i~ 
pendiuin Musit'fe, which was not intended for 
publication, hub was brought to light after its 
author's death. Of those enumerated in an in- 
ventory found after Descartes’ death are ; (1) Some 
Cofisiac rat ions 07i the Sciences ; (2) a paper on 
Algebra ; (3) reflexions called Democritica ; (4) 
observations entitled Bxperimenta ; (5) a treatise 
begun under the name of Frma7nbula: Initinm 
sapientiie titnor Domini ; and (6) another called 
Otympica, Descartes’ biographer, Baillefc, who 
wrote very soon after his death, mentions yet an- 
other w'orK entitled Studiufn Bonce Mentis, which 
was addressed to a friend, — very probably Mer- 
senne, -and which was largely hiographi(;al. In 
the Cogitationcs ho tells of nia ‘conversion* in 
the year 1619, when with the army in its winter 
quarters at Ncuhorg, on tho Danube. Smitten 
with remorse for sins committed, he resolved to 
follow after tho ways of Truth, and also to make a 
pilgrimage to tho shrine of Our Lady of Loretto. 

Descartes, on quittinj' Maurice’s army, volun- 
teered to serve with Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 
and chief of the great Catholic Lcamio, in his 
warfare with Frederick, the Elector Palatine, wlio 
had been crowned at Prague' in 1619. But, as far 
as we can judge, the young soldier was much more 
occupied with his speculations than with the pro- 
fession which he had taken up. Indeed, it seems 
very doubtful whether ho actually fought at tho 
battle of Prague, which decided the EIcct<^r 
Frederick’s fortunes. With the Elector his chil- 
dren fled, and, curiously enough, one of them was 
Elizabeth, just four years old, Descartes’ future 
corresi>ondent and friend. During theso excit- 
ing years the events took place which are so 
w<dl descrihod in the hiogrupnical portion of tho 
Method, where Descartes tcdls of the mental 
struggle through which ho passed in making up 
his mind as to the course he was to pursue in his 
future life. It was at this time that he decided 
to sweep away the opinions which iip to that time 
he had embraced, so that ho 

' might afterwards be in a position to admit either others more 
correct, or even perhaps the same when they had undergone the 
scrutiny of KeaMon.' ‘ I flmdy believed,’ he said, ‘ that in this 
way 1 should much better succeed in the conduct of my life, 
than if I built only upon old foundations, and leant upon prin- 
ciples which in my youth I had taken on trust.' 
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After the battle of Prague, Deswteg joined the 
Bavarian array once more ; but it was not long 
before he gave up inilitary service and started upon 
Ids travels. After nine ye-ars’ absence he returned 
to Paris, where he was accused of favouring the 
secret society known as the Rosicrucians. Des- 
cartes* father put him in possession of the property 
to which ho was entitled, and he found himself in 
(consequence in easy circunistances. He started off 
on further travels almost at once, and made his 
way to Switzerland and then to Italy^, where he 
recieemed his promise of making a pilgrimage to 
Ixiretto. On his return journey no made scientific 
investigations in regard to the height of Mont 
Cenis. Once more he returned to Paris ; and he 
is said to have set aside a former inclination for the 
gaming table, and applied himself to serious re- 
uexion. Finally, he decided to settle in Holland, 
where he believed peace and quiet as well as liberty 
of conscience w’cre to be had. 

In 1636, Descartes determined at last to publish, 
and the book known as Tfie Method of rightly 
conducting the Reason and seeking Truth in the 
Sciences appeared, along with the Dioptric, Meteors, 
and Geometry, termed ‘ Essays in this Method.’ 
It was written in French, unlike many others of 
his recent treatises, in order that it might be read 
by any of his countrymen who chose to do so. Its 
conclusions had long been cogitated, and they 
express the mature result arrived at l3y one who 
desired to know not only what, but also why, ho 
believed. It is a simple and sincere record of per- 
sonal experience, a ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ of the 
human soul. It was not the first important book 
written by Descartes. Of extant treatises we have 
the RegyXee ad directionem ingenii, written almost 
certainly during his earlier life, hut left incom- 
plete, and also a treatise called Le Monde, which 
was never published ; but the Method has a place 
possessed by no other of Descartes* works in the 
estimation of posterity. 

Descartes* next worlc was almost equally famous. 
Meditations on the First Philosophy. The Medita- 
tions is a study of Truth in its highest aspect. It 
is not, like the Method, a charming biography and 
philosophy of life : it is a more profound study 
of the facts of existence, and an exposition of 
Descartes’ system in all its fullness. In this book 
he deals with the great question of Philosophic 
Doubt that was always in his mind, and discusses 
ite relationship to true Knowledges. Ho asked for 
criticism, and found plenty of opposition to his 
views. There were in all seven formal ‘ Objections * 
collected from men distinguished in their several 
lines, and these ‘Objections’ were dealt with 
seriatim by the author. 

The flrat * Objection ’ wae by Oatorus, a Dutch theologian 
and an appreciative readier, who represented the standpoint of 
the Church ; the second and sixth were collected from various 
sources, and represent the point of view of ‘ common sense ’ ; 
the third is by llobliea. By him, os by Gassendi, the fifth 
objector, we have the matenalistlc or * sensational ' standpoint 
clearly set forth, and in bis reply Descartes gives an interesting 
exposition of the Cartesian idealism, which he opposes to that 
doctrine. Amauld, the fourth author of * Objections,' on the 
other hand, is by no means so hostile as Hobbes and Gassendi, 
and to him Descartes replies with suavity and consideration. 
He is simply concerned al)out the application of Cartesian prin- 
ciples to tne doctrines of theology and morality. His sympathies 
are with Ht. Augustine, and he holds that wo must httlieve what 
we cannot know. The last ‘Objections/ by the Jesuit father 
Boordin, are too elaborate for us in these days to follow with 
Interest. The ‘ Objections and Replies ’ are, however, deserving 
of perusal, since they present very clearly the difnculties that 
occur In accepting Descartes' doctrine, and the arguments that 
may be used In their defence. 

The next treatiae written by Descartes was the 
Principles of Philosophy, published in l^tin in the 
year 1644. In this Dook its author enunciates the 
same doctrines that he set forth in the Method and 
the Meditations. He praises his mistress Philo- 
sophy m no stinted terms. ‘ Philosophy is like a 


tree of which Metaphysics is the root, Physics the 
trunk, and all the other sciences the branches that 
grow out of the trunk.’ Rut, having once more 
established his ground work, he goes on to deal 
with tlio general principles of Physics, with the 
nature of Iwdy, the laws of motion, the phenomena 
of tlie heavens, and all pertaining thereto. He 
sets forth his theory of vortices, discusses the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, and that other 
which ho more or less favoured, the system of 
Tycho Rraho. He also discusses the nature of 
springs, tides, etc., and believes that the principles 
of geometry and median itis are shown to be capable 
of supplying a satisfactory key to all the ntieno- 
mena of Nature, and that no other principles can 
take their place. Descartes’ theory of vortices is 
especially interesting. Ho represents the whole of 
the planetary system as being carried round the 
sun in a sort of vortex, while tlio various satellites 
of other planets move in lesser vortices within this 
vortex ; the earth is in a sense at rest, as a man 
might bo at rest who is in a boat. But, while 
expounding this possible doctrine, the writer shows 
the extremest caution, and guards himself against 
the suspicion of unorthodoxy by pointing out that 
he is merely describing what inight bo termed a 
* working theory ’ of the world. 

It must not, however, be thought that Descartes 
was merely a theorizer, to the neglect of practical 
experiments. In Amsterdam he frcciiiently visited 
the butchers* shops to find material for his investi- 
gations in anatomy, and physical experiments 
were constantly being made oy him. One notable 
example of the latter is to bo found in the famous 
experiments made upon the barometric principle, 
on the mountain Puy-dc-D6mo in Auvergme, which 
were carried out by Pascal and his brotlicr-in-law 
Perier, but which, it seems clear, had been sug- 
gested by Descartes. 

Descartes had many controversies during his 
residence in Holland, most of them with Protestant 
divines. In Ubrectht, Voetius, Rector of the Uni- 
versity, was a keen antagonist, and Regius, or 
Lo Roy, was first of all a supporter and then an 
opponent, Descartes was ever ready to enter upon 
these controversies, but his quarrels sometimes 
ended happily. ‘ There is nothing in life sweeter 
than peace,’ ho is reported to have said j ‘ hatred 
can be useful to none ; I should not refuse the 
friendship even of Voetius if I believed it to be 
olibred in ^ood faith.* A dispute with Fermat, the 
mathematician, was a famous one, and it was 
carried on by his followers after Descartes’ death. 

There wae little romance in the philoeophor’s life. He was 
never married, though ho had a child to whom he wan devoted, 
and who died yonng. lie had, however, a great friendehiu, 
which lasted from the year 1640, with the PrinueHti Elizabeth, 
known as the ‘ Queen of Hearts,’ daughter of Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of James ii. of England. 
Princess Elizabeth was then living at The Hague, where 
her parents held a miniature exile court with their lively family 
of boys and girls. Descartes' letters to the young Princess 
are serious in tone, and nearly all are on philosophic questions, 
to which Elizabeth applied her mind with the greatest streiiu* 
ousness, and to good effect, for her questions are put and 
her criticisms are made with great discrimination and under* 
standing. The oorrespondenco is very interesting to students 
of Cartesianism. 

Another friendship formed by Dcscarties in later life was with 
Queen Christina of Sweden, the daughter of the great Gustavus ; 
and it was ehe who caused him to travel to Sweden, where he 
met hla death. In 1048, Descartes had visited his native land for 
the last time. He was pressed to go, but when he arrived he 
found Paris wholly occupied with the political agitation of the 
Fronde ; and all he could say of those who invited him was that 
he * would regard them as friends who had bidden him to dine 
with them, and when he arrived he found their kitchen in dis- 
order and their saucepans upset.* When Queen Christina's 
invitation to Sweden arrivcnl through the French Ainhasinador 
Chanut, Descartes' inclination was to refuse It, lest misfortune 
should liefall him in this expedition also. However, Queen Ghris- 
ilna was very pressing, and Desc-artes’ admiration for her was un- 
bounded, so that at length he consented to take the long Journey. 
First of all. however, he had to see that hie latest the 
PastUms cf the Soul, which was written to prove that all the 
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for his new home. But his days in Stockholm were destiTK^ to 
bo short. Tho exigeante young Queen was not only occupieci in 
endeavouring to establish an Academy of which she intended to 
make Descartes director, but she also desired to be instrucUHl in 

E hilosophy at five o’clock in the morning, and Descartes was in tiie 
abit of iiietiitatlng in bed until late in the da,y, Tlio result was 
what might have been anticipated in a bitterly ('.old climate. He 
fell ill of an inflammation of tho lungs after nursing his friend 
(Jhanut through the same illness, and he died on 11 In February 
1050, at the age of fifty-four. lie was buried at Stockholm, but 
later on, in 1000, his body was removed with ('onsidcrable diffi- 
culty to Paris and laid in tho church of Ste. Oeriovidve Hit Mont. 
In 1819 the remains were removed to thechun'.h of St. Uermaiii- 
des-Pr6s, where they now are. Descartes died in the faith of his 
forefathers, but it w'as not long before serious suspicion fell upon 
his teaching, and his works were placed upon the Index. Cler- 
selier, his friend and one of the translators of his works, who 
after Descartes' death wrote a panegyric on his virtues, records 
that amongst his last words were t hese : * My soul, thou hast long 
been held captive ; the hour has now come for thee to quit thv 
prison, to leave the trammels of this body; suffer then this 
separation with Joy and courage.’ 

In arldition to t}ie works mentioned above, there 
was published after his death an unfinished work 
entitled La Recherche de la vfriU par la lumidre 
de la nature^ an intcre.sting dialogue upon Car- 
tesian principles between three friends in a country 
house. Another very short work is his Nolen in 
Programma^ which was written in refutation of 
his opT»oiie!it Kegius (Le Koy). 

2. System of philosophy.— It is true in more than 
a traditional sense that Descartes is tho father 
of Modern Philosophy, for in him the modern 
spirit came into existence. His was an ago when 
men were confronted with the new conception of 
Nature and of man, and were led to new metliods 
of investigation. The great upheaval which we 
call the Iteformation brought alwut a form of 
individualism which ended in a reaction against 
the new standards- -judged to be os arbitrary as 
the old. But the real work of the Reformation 
had already been brought about in Protestant and 
in Roman Catholic alike. Man learned t^> Ite 
hinisclf, and was no longer restrained by artificial 
bonds. The sidrit of investigation wa.s everywhere, 
all phenomena of Nature were of intere.st, and all 
men tried to obtain exact knowlc<Ige, and thereby 
to strengthen their powers of originality and self- 
reliance. The 17th century— -the century in whicli 
Descartes lived — was the iieriod in which science 
became a reality^ and in which the scientific spirit 
became the spirit of the land. Historically, too, 
it was a time of turmoil and change. A career of 
bloodshed on the part of the House of Valois had 
been ended by the assassination of Henry iii., and 
on the accession of Henry iv. religious warfare 
was brought to a conclusion : his death was an 
inexpressible loss to the French nation. 

Descartes’ work in tho midst of this time of 
unrest and ferment was that of a great systematizer. 
Ho took all those new idoa.s that had come into 
being and endeavoured to bring them into a definite, 
concrete, and comprehensible system. In rejeciing 
the old dogmas of the Schools, the Now licarning 
came to provide something better able to satisfy 
tlie inquiring mind ; it brought with it certainty 
of its own results. The world liad become of infi- 
nite importance and interest, and it was necessary 
that the knowledge of it, and also tho knowledge 
of man, should lie certain and definite. The 
problem, then, that Descartes Jiad to deal with 
was how to work out a system which should 
reconcile two sides, now come into prominence — 
the spiritual and tlie physical, the soul and Uie 
Ixidy, tho point of view of orthodoxy and the point 
of view of science; and it is because this is a 
modern question which is before us even in the 
present day that tho Cartesian philosophy is a 
modem philosophy. Descartes’ attempt to bring 
about this reconciliation was tho first of many on 


similar lines. His object was to arrive at certainty 
— a (jertainty which ne heliove^l could be reached 
only by following definite rules laid down by his 
Method^ and by beginning with the Doubt which 
is tho absolute essential before any successful quest 
after Truth is made — ‘ de omnibus dubitandum ost,* 
as he expresses it. This doubt must he applied 
to all those inlieritcd traditions and beliefs which 
form, to his mind, a inaiss of incongruous opinions ; 
we must ruthles.sly reject what cannot ho justified 
to ourselves as truth ; we must free ourselves from 
all prejudice and uncertainty. And yet this 
philosopltic doubt is in nowise scepticism, hut tho 
doubt tliat preccde.s true knowledge. 

Descartes' system of philosephy was thus, above 
all, a method, and the interesting thing about tliis 
method is that it presented itself to him as his life- 
history might. The order of his experieriees was 
simply the order of his methiKl writ large. This 
is umat makes tho immortal little ^ok called by 
tho name of the Method a masterpiece of spiritual 
biography, as an account of moral and mental 
development, as it is also a masterpiece of direct 
and simple style. It was in his quiet room, in 
that cold winter with the army on the Danuho, 
that Descartes first awoke to tho fact that man is 
not to seek liappine.ss here or there, for it is only 
to bo found within him. Tho world and ho, the 
spirit and the body, mind and matter, are really 
one. Traditions, hypotheses, assumptions of all 
kinds should go, and w'o must build again from the 
foundation. This may sound easy, hut nothing is 
more diflunilt, and in Descartes’ opinion tlicre are 
only a few who should undertake the ta.sk, and 
those who do so must he modest and ready to 
accept with humility what is given thorn. Ho 
then states certain rules to he followed— rules 
which simply make for accuracy and thoroughness 
of thought; *I)o not accept what is not clearly 
known, divide your difficulties into parts so far a.H 
possible, work your way up from the easy to tho 
more complicated— above all, omit nothing.’ Such 
rules would seem to be rules of common sense, hut 
they mean an accuracy of method such as no 
immediately preceding philosophic thinkers had 
dreame<l of as necc.ssary. 

Knowing at last what his method of science 
must he, Descartes boldly attacks the great 
question of the foundation on which thought is 
based. On what does all this reasoning rest? It 
rests on the knowledge of self. One proposition 
alone cannot he doubted by man, and that is that 
he exists, inferred from the fact that he pos.ses8ea 
consciousness — ergo .vuw, as he puts it in his 
immortal phrase.' Descartes saw clearly that in 
order to think he must exist. Ilis pliilosophy 
turned on the fact of his personal existence. The 
senses may indeed mislead us, and w'o cannot place 
ahsoluCe confidence in what has even sometimes 
deceived us ; hut, however much I may have been 
deceived, the fact remains that 1 am — I as a think- 
ing being. 

' l had the perHimBion that there was absohitoly nothing in 
the world, that there was no sky, no earth, neither minds, nor 
bodies; was I not, therefore, at the same time persuaded that 
1 did not exist? Far from it; I assuredly existed, since I was 
persuaded. But there is I know not what being, who is jMJsaessed 
at once of the highest power and the deepest cunning, who is 
constantly employing all his Ingenuity in deceiving me. Doubt- 
lem, then, I exist, since I am deceived, and let him deceive mo 
as he may, ho (mn never bring it about that 1 am nothing, so 
long as 1 shall be conscious that 1 am something.' 

This is clearly a great step forward ; it signifies 
that a new phase in philo.sophy has been entered 
on, a chaugo of front as great as the Kantian 
transformation of a later date, which in a measure 
it foreshadows. ‘I think’ is jiresent in all our 
ideas and oven in doubt itself. Wo are brought 
hack from the external and unrelated facts of 
consciousness to the basis of Truth on which all 
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other truth is founded. We have arrived at the 
conception of tiiouglit as the groundwork of all 
knowledge. Further on in the MeMationa he says 
that in thought is found that whicli properly 
belongs to the self. 

* This is Alone insopamble from me. I am— I exist ; this Is 
certain ; but how often? As often as I think ; for perhaps it 
would even happen, if I should wholly cease to think, that I 
should at the same time cease to be. I now a<liuit nothings that 
is not necessarily true : I am, therefore, precisely speaking, only 
a thinkings being[, that Is. a mind understanding a reason— ternis 
whose simiflcation was before unknown to me.' 

In this we have a firm foundation on which we 
can build, setting aside the old disputations of the 
Schools as to ‘ substances * and * qualities.* Under- 
standing or reason is for the first time made the 
basis in a philo.sophic comprehension of the world 
as it presents itself to us. Descartes says that the 
outside world is not perceived in its true significa- 
tion by the senses or imagination, hut by the mind 
alone. 

‘They [outside things] are not perceived,* he says, ‘because 
they are seen and t.oucho(l, but only because they are under- 
stood,' that is, rightly comprehend^ by thought. ‘ I readily 
cUsoover,' he goes on, ‘that there is nothing more clearly 
apprehended than my own mind.’ 

Having got so far, ho goes on to ajjply his 
method ; he shows how, when the mind is cleared 
of all pre<5oiiceived notions niid prejudices, what is 
known must be known clearly and distinctly. 
This signifies that we must now apply ourselves 
to making our knowledge absolutely certain, so 
that we may be sure that we are ascertaining what 
is truth. 

* I am certain that I am a thinking thing, hut do 1 not there- 
fore know what it required to render me certain of a truth? 
In the first knowledge there it nothing that gives me assurance 
of its truth except the clear and distinct iiercepUoii of what I 
affirm, which would not indeed be sufllcient to give me assurance 
that what I aay is true, if it could ever happen that anything 
1 thus clearly and distinctly perceived shoula prove false, ana. 
aooordingly. it seems to me that I may now take as a general 
rule, that all that Is very clearly and distinctly apprehended is 
true.*^ 

With the attitudeof doubt the so-called secondary 
qualities, dependent as they are on the relations of 
one object to another and to the sentient subject, 
are naturally first brought under the ban of 
criticism. Those qualities do not appear to be 
fixed in any object. Wiiat remains secure is, 
however, what possesses the two attributes of 
extension and capacity of motion ; and hence 
Descartes appeals to the truths of the mathematical 
sciences. Kven they, however, might be false; 
some malevolent being may be all the while 
deceiving us in what we accept as truth. Hence 
we must reject oven these apparent truths and fall 
back upon our own minds. Here again we find 
inodes of consciousness in feeling, willing, imagin- 
ing, etc., ‘ so that 1 must also abstract from these 
and concentrate upon myself as I am, without 
borrowing in any way from elsewhere.’ In this 
way we reach Descartes’ thinking snbstance, wliich, 
as he points out, is present and is affirmed, even os 
it denies or doubts ; and on the other hand we have 
the external object as extension. 

Descartes maintains that amongst the ideas that 
are clear and distinct we must recognize that of 
God as a Perfect Being of whom we have a clear 
and distinct conception. The idea of God cannot, 
ho says, be derived from our limited existence ; its 
origin must be in one who contains all in Himself. 
From the idea of perfection he infers the existence 
of it in God as its originator. Tlie idea of perfection 
involves existence ; and this is the so-called onto- 
logical argument which is so frequently brought 
forward by later philosophers. But, if such a God 
exists, we have a guarantee that we cannot be 
deceived, for such a perfect Being could not deceive 
us, and therefore we may accept the teaching of 
our consc.iousneaa. The errors of the atheists -—no 
small class ut the time, if Mersenne is to be 
believed — are by Descartes said to be due to their 


anthropological ways of looking at God, and to 
their forgetting' the fact that, while men’s minds 
are finite, God is infinite. 

It is thus evident that Descartes considered that 
in his essence man is a thinking and unextended 
being who has a clear and distinct idea of body 
lis an extended and unthinking thing, and thus 
that man as mind is absolutely distinct from body, 
and may exist without it. It is this dualistic 
conception of mind and body that constitutes the 
difficulty in forming any adequate conception of 
the universe according to Cartesian principles. 
The question arises as to how we can possibly 
reconcile the two sides — tho outside world, or 
extension, as Descartes called it, on the one hand, 
and intelligence, or Thought, on the other — for the 
qualities of the object are reduced to bare extension, 
and those of the subject to bare thought. As a 
matter of fact, Descartes introduced this new view 
of the outside world as extended, that is, as that 
which occupies space and has length, breadth, and 
depth ; and it was to this extension that he applied 
the mathematical reasoning for which his name is 
famous. And confronting it we have the In- 
telligence, Thought, or Reason which apprehends 
this external matter. This is also a profound 
X>hiloaophic conception. But the diffiimlty comes 
when wo try to explain how the one side acts upon 
the other. We have before us two entities, one of 
which is passive and inert, and yet is acted on by 
a unifying intelligence endowing it with those 
relationships which make it comprehensible by us ; 
while, on tlie other hand, we have the mind, which 
is wholly immaterial and spiritual. How is the 
transference elibeted from the natural to tho 
spiritual? How does the physical action convey 
anything to the perceiving mind ? Doubtless there 
was in Descartes* mind a solution of tho difficulty. 
He would have considered that there is a unity to 
bo found in thought ; Imt, if this is so, the id(*a is 
by no means clearly worked out. Indeed wo have 
but intimations of it which are only comprehended 
in tho light of later developments in thought. The 
mind is conscious of tho infinite as having in it 
more reality than the finite substance. 

'Our consciousness of Qod Is prior to our consciousness of 
self. For how could we doubt or desire, how could we be 
conscious that anythini; is wanting to us, and that we are not 
altogether perfect, if we had not in ourselves the idea of a 
Perfect Being in comparison with whom we recognize the 
defects of our nature?* 

Though there is no doubt that Descartes’ system 
was a dualistic one, the progress made by him in 
his search after truth was immense. Ho took 
knowledge as the one great and important fact, 
and sought out its elements as best he could. He 
played a notable part in the great discovery which 
meant so much in his age, that the world is 
governed by law. It has oeon said of him that 
* he established liberty of mind and sovereignty of 
reason.’ In his writings he brouglit the whole of 
Nature within the reign of law, and sliowed how 
both the starry heavens and the earth beneath are 
governed by the same inevitable physical law. Ho 
showed also how such views are consistent with a 
philosophio outlook. Perhaps one of his greatest 
claims to our gratitude rests on his work in 
Mathematics (see below), that is to say, not in his 
well-known discoveries in Geometry and in the 
development of the application of Algebra to the 
solution of Geometrical problems, important as 
these might he, but, In the large sense of the term, 
in his scuontific work ; for Mathematics in those 
days included all the immense amount of work 
done in the direction of Physics, Astronomy, 
Optics, Physiology, and the other branches of 
science. Descartes was not an investigator of the 
type of the present day— a patient observer of a 
mass of phenomena from whose careful examination 
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some results might be deduced. He had his theories 
well defined before he began his work, and laid 
them down in what we should consider a dogmatic 
fashion. But, this granted, he applied himself to 
examine man in all his asj^cts. In Physiology, 
for instance, he forms his theory, and then 
enunciates it, explaining how the human body 
might be and might act. A great deal — indeed 
most— of what he tells us about the physiology of 
the body, though very interesting and in a degree 
enlightening, is not correct in the view of later 
investigation. But then Descartes has the credit 
of maintaining the theory of the body as a machine, 
a very complicated machine of course, but one 
which acts as a machine. He narrated what he 
knew to be true about the machine, and also what 
he considered was probably true, and formed the 
whole into a system which was perfectly clear and 
intelligible to those who had only the facts presented 
before them. In our view, many of these * facts,* 
both physical and physiological, are to the last 
degree absurd, but still it was bettor to have a 
comprehensible theory such os he gives than 
nothing at all. That is to say, it was better to 
have a principle capable of verification or subsequent 
alteration than to remain in the confusion of the 
theories of the day. He pictured a physical world 
in which everything was explained — springs, rivers, 
mines, metafs, seas— sometimes exp^ ‘*ung facts 
that were not facts at all. He also pit ed, in his 
works de Homine and La Formation du fostus, 
a wonderful machine-man carrying on all the 
processes of digestion, circulation, growth, sleep, 
etc., and endowed with sense-perception and ideas, 
memories and passions, just as though it were a 
complicated clock. To him to know the beginning 
of things, and the laws that govern action, was to 
know the whole, for the ofteration of physical law, 
once set in motion, can clearly explain the rest. 
This same principle is to be found in the most 
advanced tiieories of the day, as Huxley, in 
writing on tlie automatism of animals, tells us. 
Huxley declares that Descartes* physiology, like 
the modern physiology of which it anticipates the 
spirit, leads straight to materialism. On the 
other hand, by the fact that it is based on conscious 
thought, it is as true to say that it leads us directly 
to the idealism of Berkeley and Kant. As a 
matter of fact, we see, by tno way in which the 
Cartesian philosophy developed, that, if in the one 
direction it made for a materialistic system, in the 
other it brought about the conclusion that all the 
knowledge we can have is a knowledge of our 
states of consciousness. But the first step taken 
was that represented by the pantheism of Spinoza. 
The Infinite alone is affirmative, the finite only is 
in so far as it is not ; and so we are lod on to the 
denial of the finite, and then the absolute unity 
swallows up all difference in itself. 

In his lost published treatise, the FassioM do 
Vdine, Descartes shows how the various psycho- 
logical manifestations may be explained by purely 
mechanical means. He sets forth there the 
difierencos between soul and body ; thought 
pertains to soul, and boat to body. The soul 
cannot give heat to the body, or we should not 
have death ; a dead man, in Descartes’ view, is 
just a broken watch. After explaining how this 
wonderful machine, when wound up, acts, he 
considers the thought pertaining to the soul, i.e. 
the actions of our will which directly proceed from , 
and depend on it, and the passions which are the ' 
various kinds of perception found in us. * The 
soul from its seat in the gland in the middle of the 
brain spreads abroad throughout the body by ; 
means of the spirits, nerves, and even blood, which 
last, participating in the impressions of the spirits, j 
can carry them by the arteries into all the members,* I 


If the image which is unified in tho gland inspires 
fear, and has relation to what has formerly been 
hurtful to the body, the passion of fear is aroused, 
and then tho passions of courage and the reverse, 
according to the temperament of the body, or 
strength of the soul, rassions are thus caused by 
the movement of the * spirits,* end bring with them 
certain movements of the body. Tho will, how- 
ever, unlike the passions, is always free ; the action 
or will of the soul can only be indirectly affected 
by tho body, while the passions depend absolutely 
on the actions wliich bring them about, and are 
only indirectly affected by the soul, excepting wlien 
it is itself their cause. The soul, however fce]>Ie, 
may indeed obtain absolute power over tho passions, 
although with difficulty. The reason may give ns 
a just appreciation of the value of good and evil, 
and our good judgment regarding them enables us 
to resist the inlluence of our passions. * If wo 
clearly saw that what wo are doing is wrong,* he 
says in the same book, ‘it would be impossible for 
us to sin, so long as we saw it in that light.’ Will 
and intellect must be united in the perfect man, 
as they are united in God. Here also we are met 
with the unexplained difficulty as to the action of 
mind on matter. How the movement of tlie 
passions can he altered by reason is a question 
which is not answered. 

[3, Services to Mathematics.— From tho time of 
the Greeks until that of Descartes, practically no 
new results had been obtained in Geometry, though 
Algebra Inui been greatly advanced, notably by 
Cardan and Vieta. Descartes made great progress 
in Algebra, and gave new life to Geometry by the 
introduction of the powerful analytical inetluMl. 

Descartes was not the flr»t to realise that a curve might bo 
defined aa the locus of a point whose distances from two given 
straight lines are connected by some known law, but he was the 
first to see that the points in a plane are completely determined 
by their co-ordinates and conversely. This was largely due to 
the introduction of negative co-ordinates. As a necessary con- 
sequence, he saw that several curves might be drawn with the 
same axes, and their intersection founa algebraiixilly. After 
this, their tangents were easily determined, though Descartes* 
own method was indirect, and applicable only Iv curves with 
an axis of symmetry. On this axis ho found the centre of a 
circle touching the curve at any given point, and then found 
the tangent to tho circle at the point of contact, lie defines 
the tangent as tho limiting position of the secant. 

Descartes classifies curves according to the relation of tlie 
velocities of the lines moving parallel to the axes, by whoso 
intersection he conceives the curves as generated. If these 
velocities are ' commensurable ’ (t.s. if if is an algebraical func- 
tion of a; as in conics), the curve is * geometrical ’ ; it not (aa 
in the c:ycloid). it is * mechanical.* This is roughly equivalent 
to the Newtonian division into algebraic and transcendental 
curves. In order further to classify the * geometrical * curves 
he discusses a problem, due to Fapuus, which may roughly be 
enunciated as follows : *To find the locus of a point the product 
of whose perpendiculars on m straight lines is proportional to 
that on n others.' Where fn-n>l we have a straight line, 
where mafi, n^l, a parabola. This was known to the ancients, 
who had also conjectured that m n » 2 gave a conic. Descartes 
classed curves where neither m nor n exceeds 2 as of the first 
genre ; where neither exceeds 4, as of tho second genrSf and so 
on. Thus one genre corresponds to two of our degrees. He 
also discussed curves which are tho loci of a point whose dis- 
tances from the fixed points are interdependent, in particular 
the Cartesian ovals, where the produce of the distances is 
constant. 

Ttie foregoing work is found in the first two books of tho 
QOmnitrie ; the third book is algebraic. It is important as 
introducing our modern index-notation, and the use of the last 
letters of the alphabet for variables (Vieta had used the vowels), 
and the first for constants. Desc’artcs also used negative quan- 
tities and indeterminate oo-efilcients freely, and was the first 
to realise the advantage of taking all the terms of an equation 
to one side. The book is mainly occupied with the theory of 
equations. It shows how to construct an equation with giveii 
roots, to determine from the signs of the co-efficient a limit 
to the number of positive and negative roots, to increase or 
multiply the roots of a given equation by a given quantity, to 
eliminate its second term, ana so on. It is proved tliat the 
number of roots of an equation ie equal to its degree. Solu- 
tions of cubic and quartic equations are given, and Descartes 
believ^ that his method could be extended to those of higher 
degrees. 

Descartes' Mechanics is largely inaccurate, but very sug- 
gestive, being the first systematic account of the universe on 
matbemaUciu principles. Of his ten Laws of Motion the first 
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two correspond to Newton’s first Law, while the other eight 
are incorrect. But. by his recognition of tlie mutual independ- 
ence of the resolvetl velocities of a moving particle, he rendered 
Invaluable service to Dynamics. 

Hie work is throngliout characterized by great 
originality and boldness of thought. It is gener- 
ally in a condensed form, and meant rather to 
ho suggestive than rimdly logical, but it is none 
the less inij)ortant as the foundation of all modem 
Mathematics.— J. B. 8. IlALDANK.] 

Litbraturb.— T he tercentenary of Descartes’ birth was cele- 
brated at the Sorbonne on 81st March 1806, and in the begin- 
ning of the following year arrangements were made for issuing 
a new edition of his works under the direction of Oharlos Adam 
and Paul Tannery (Leopold Oerf). 'This admirable work Is now 
completed, though not in the lifetime of Tannery. In it wo 
have, as far as possible, a complete edition of Descartes’ works 
in the tongues in which they were written, and with his luvalu- 
aide correspondence carefully edited and arranged. The final 
volume is a biojnaphy by M. Adam, DetcaHe*, fa vie H mm 
aeuvree, 1910. The early editions of the collected works were 
two Latin texts— one by Klzevlr in 9 vols., Amstenlain, 
1718, another published in 7 vois. at Frankfort, 1607. Then 
there is CouHin s Fr. ed. in 11 vols., Paris, 1824-26. This 
includes the currespondence. The main source of our informa- 
tion aliout Descartes’ life comes from the Vis <U Veecarteg, 
written by Baillet in 1091 in two large vols. ; of this a short 
abridgment was made, and issued m English In 1092. A 
modern life of Descaritis (DeecarUig, hia Life and Tirneg) was 
published, London, lOUS, by Elisabeth S. Haldane. Poacher 
de Careil published various manuscripts which he discovered 
In the Library at flanovor. The Meditationg, and part 

of the Principleg were translated into English by J. Veitch, 
London. 1870, and an Eng. ed. of Descartes’ Philosophical 
Works by B. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Rosa has been issued 
(1911) by the Cambridge University Press. 

Tlie Literature on Descartes and Cartcsianlsm is enormous ; 
the following works may be mentioned : J. Millet, i/tft. de 
Deacarteg avanl J687, and depuia 1657, Paris, 1867-1870; F. 
BouUUer, Uigt. de la philoa, eariia,, Paris. 1^4 ; A. Foucher 
de Careil, Deacartea et la princeaae Palatine, 1‘aris, 1862, also 
Veacartea, la princeaae Eltgaheth et la reine Chrietine, Paris, 
1879 ; J. P. Mahaffy. Deacartea, In Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, 1880; N. Smith, Studiea in Carteaian PhUoaophy, 
London, 1008 : Alfred FouUUe, Deacartea, Paris, 1908 ; Louis 
Liard, Deacartea, Paris, 1882 ; see also the various jfligtoriea of 
Philoao^y, such os that of Kuno Fischer (Eng. tr., iKitidon, 
1887); E. Caird, art. 'Oartesianism,' in Elir^; J. Iverach, 
Deacartea, Spinoza, and the JNew PhUoaophy ^ Ed In. 1904; 
Huxley deals with Descartes’ teaching in \\\a Lay Semumg^, 
London, 1877, and elsewhere. E. S. HalDANE. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Ethnic), -i. Intro- 
ductory. — Myths or legends of visits paid by 
mortals or iniiuortals to the under world for some 
definite puniose are of oommon occurrence, and 
some are oi remote origin. They are intimately 
connected with primitive and savage man’s ideas 
of death and of the dead, joined to his affection for 
those who have been severed from him by death. 

Before a separate abode of the dead was imagined, 
and while yet they were believed to exist in the 
grave or to hover round their old haunts, a living 
man saw' — in dreams, in trances, or in hallucina- 
tions— the dead, and believed that they had eorao 
to him, or that his spirit had gone forth to join 
them for a time. So, when a separate land of the 
dead became an article of primitive belief, men 
believed that they visited that land in dreams or 
trances, or those who had been given up for dead 
but had revived told how they Iiml been to the 
Other- world and had been permitted to return and 
resume their earthly life. Preconceived notions 
of the nature and scenery of that world coloured 
such dreams, but these in turn gave support or 
added to current ideas regarding it. There was 
nothing improbable in such dream or trance visits, 
since the nature of death is never really compre- 
hended by savages, and the division between life 
and death is slight, universal folk-belief telling of 
the restoration to life of the dead or dismembered 
(see CF, chs. iii. iv.).^ 

But, in considering the origin of mythic descents 
to Hades, primitive and savage aflection for the 
dead must also bo taken into account. Generally 
the savage fears the dead or their spirits, but in 
individual cases affection often overcomes fear, 
> OI. algo Ui« myths ol Attls, Zagreus, OairlB, ato. 


and gives rise to the wish to see and commune 
with them. Hence it also influences the dreams 
of the living. And, the division between life and 
death being slight to the primitive mind, while it 
was also believed that the soul of the dying or 
recently dead could be recalled, affection would 
easily suggest that, if men could go in dreams to 
the Other-world, they might go there in their 
waking state to rescue the dead. From possibility 
to foot, from the * might be* to the *nad been,* 
was an easy step to the nrimiiive mind. Thus 
accounts of visions of the Otner- world easily passed 
into tales of visits there, because in dreams the 
savage believes not merely that he is a passive 
witness, but that his soul is projected from his 
body and actually goes to the place of which be 
has a vision. Stories of actual journeys to Hades 
to bring back a dead wife, lover, or friend were 
perfectly credible, because generally the entrance 
to it was well known or had a local situation, 
though the road was often difficult and dangerous. 

Examplet of such ways or entrances are copious In Pmynesian 
and Mefanesian belief, and there are also W. African, Eskimo, 
and Ainu instances. In Italy and Greece there were many 
local entrances to Hades— some of them the scene of mythical 
descents. Mediwval Christianity also know several entrances 
to purgatory or 'iell, s.g. volcanoes like Etna (cf. Tert. de 
PceniL 12) ; the cave in an Island of Lough Dcarg in Ireland, 
known as St. Patrick’s Purgatory ; the * vale perilous ’ in the 
kingdom of Prestur John, etc. ; and the belief is found in 
Brittany, where it Is thought that hell can be reached by a 
Journey (I^e Braz. Liqende de la morfl, Paris, 1902, i. pp. xxx, 
xxxix). Of. also local entrances to a subterranean fairy-land. 

Dream or trance visits were probably the first 
subjects of story or myth,* but they must soon 
have been succeeded bv tales of actual descent. 
Other motives besides the rescuing of, or speaking 
to, the dead (doubtless suggested by these) are 
found— to seek a boon, or to satisfy curiosity — 
while in some of the higher religions the object 
occasionally is to enlighten the dead or to free 
them from torment. In early times, as in actual 
savage life, there must have been many stories 
of visits to Hades by named, but more frc<juently 
by unnamed, heroes or heroines. But, with the 
advance of religious ideas, the stories were usually 
told of semi-divine heroes or divinities, os many 
examples show (see below). All such stories and 
myths of descent are paralleled W similar tales of 
ascent to a heavenly region (see Blest, Abode of 
THE [Primitive and Savage], § 8 ; Hartland, Science 
of Fairy Tales^ 1891, p. 224 f. ; Scott, Denwn, and 
Witchcraft^ od. 1898, p. 29; Gdrres, Die chrittl. 
Mystikt 1842, bk. v. ch. 5). 

Tylor (ii. 48) maintalnB that descent to IladcB was suggested 
to ‘ the ancient myth-maker, who watched the sun descend to 
the dark under world, and return at dawn to the land of living 
men.’ But, tliough this natural phenomenon may have oolourea 
later myths, It was rather man's dream experiences which 
suggest^ the tales. Some writers connect the myths of Ktar 
and Taiiimuz, of Dion vsos and Semele, of Orpheus and Eu^dice, 
with the myth and ritual of the death and revival of a divinity 
of vegetation, fertility, etc,, and find their origin in these. 
J. E. Harrison {Prol. to Study qf Greek Rel.^, Oamb. 1908, 
p. 608) says : ’ Anyone who realizes Orpheus [whom she regards 
as a historical personage] at all would feel thkt the intrusion 
of desperate emotion puts him out of key. Semele, the green 
earth, oomes up from mIow, year by year;; with her comes her 
son Dionysos, ami by a certain instinct of chivalry men said he 
bad gone to fetch her. The mantle of Dionysos descends on 
Orpheus’ (cf. also CGS 11. 661 ; Tide, Aetea du vivte Congria 
intern, dee Orient ii. 1. 496). This is to reverse the order of 
things. Precisely similar tales are told elsewhere of personages 
in no wav connected with vegetation, while Eurydice. unlike 
Semele, does not rise again. Such tales doubtless exbted in 
Babylonia and Greece, and they would easily become part of, 
and give precise form to, the myths of vegetation-divinities 
who were thought to die and come to life again. But it is 
certain that the latter belief did not originate the tales then^ 
selves. For another theory connecting them with suppo^ 
death and renewal in rites of initiation, see Van Oennep, Just 
Riteg dg paasage, Paris, 1900, p. 131. 

2. Dream or trance visits.— Catalepsy and trance 

are hardly distinguishable by the savage from 
death. Hence those who revive from them are 

* In Jewish and Ohristian legend both Hades and Heaven are 
often visited or seen in vidon. 
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thought to have died and come to life again ; and, 
in manjr cases, their minds being haunted by the 
current ideas of Hades, they relate as actual visits 
of the soul there what has been expNSricnccd in 
dream (Tylor, ii. 48). Such trance visits of the 
apparently dead are also known at higher levels, 
wliere detailed stories of the visit— ^Lll greatly 
alike— are told (Plato, Bep. x . ; Pliny, UN vii. 52 ; 
Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 181 ; Scherman, Oesch, der 
ind» Visivnslitt., Leipzig, 1892, p. 91 ff. ; Aug. de 
Cura pro imrtuis, 12; Gre^. the Great, J)\m, iv. 
36). Or the dream experiences may occur in 
ordinary sleep, or accompany the hallucinations 
of illness. In some cases they have assumed the 
stereotyped form of a folk-tole. A Maori woman 
told, on returning to consciousness, how her spirit 
descended to Jieinga, the place of the dead, exactly 
like this world. 'Her fathers spirit commanded 
her to return and look after her child, and to 
liewnre of eating the food of Itnnga. She was 
pursued, on leaving, by two spirits, but esc^aped 
them by throwing down a root which they stayeil 
to eat. Then her spirit rejoined her body (Short- 
land, Trad, and Sup. of the N, Zealanders, 1856, 
p. 150 ; for another tale see his Maori Bel. and 
Myth., 1882, p. 45). In a story from the Hervey 
Islands the spirit of a man apparently dead 
descends to Hades, but by a stratage^a he escapes 
being eaten by the hag Miru, its ruler, who bids 
him return to earth (Gill, Myths and Songs of 
the S. Pacific, 1876, p. 172). In a Japanese story 
Ono-no-Kimi died and went to Hailes, but was 
sent back by its ruler because his allotted time 
was not exhausted (Hearn, Unfamiliar Japan, 
1894, i. 68). Many stories of dream visits to the 
land of the dead are found among the American 
Indians, with elaborate descriptions of that land, 
based on current beliefs, and telling of the dangers 
of the way, the narrow bridge spanning the river 
of death, and the life of the spirits (Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, Philad. 1853-6, iii. 233 ; Tanner, Cap- 
tivity and Adventures, N.Y. 1830, p. 290, etc.). 

Savage medicine-men very commonly claim the 
power of sending their spirits during a trance into 
the under world. Thus the Eskimo angckok is 
securely bound and, during a dark stance, visits 
the tomaak, or spirit, in Hades. He then ^ipears 
unbound and gives an account of his visit (Urantz, 
Hist, of Greenland, 1820, p. 269). In Melanesia 
a wizard sent his soul during a trance U) Panoi 
(Hades), where it spoke with the dead about whom 
their friends were anxio\is, and professed to bo 
able to bring them back to earth. This is a 
common belief in all the islands of the group. 
Burlesque parodies of these and other talcs of 
descent exist (Codrington, The Melanesians, Ox- 
ford, 1891, p. 277). Sorcerers in Borneo who have 
visited the under world will show a piece of wood or 
stone given them by the spirits there {V Anthrop., 
Paris, x. [1899] 728; ct. Ancestor - worship, 
vol. i. p. 429*). Among the Karens, necromancers 
claim tlie power of going into the unseen world tp 
bring back the la, or soul, of a sick man when it 
has wandered away (Mason, JASBe xxxiv. 201). 
In Siberia the shaman is supposed to conduct the 
souls of the dead to the lower world and there 
secure for them a favourable welcome by gifts of 
brandy (Kadlolf, A us Sibirien, I^jipzig, 1884, ii. 
52 f.). Por a Chinook instance of the souls of 
shamans visiting Hades to recover the soul of a 
sick man, see Chinooks, vol. iii. p. 562. 

Visions of Hades were doubtless known to the 
ancient world, and they may have suggested an 
artificial introduction of them for religious or other 
ends. Thus, at the sanctuary and cave of Tro- 
phonius in Lobadeia, the inquirer, after a due 
ritual, descended to an under^ound region, where 
he was perhaps shown scenic representations of 


Hades, or, under the influence of mephitic vapours 
or narcotics, fell into a trance and experienced in 
dream what he deemed to be realities. These 
experiences, to judge from the vision of Timnrehos, 
were visions of the Other- world, of Tartarus and 
Elysium (Piuta.rch, de Gen. Socr, 21 tf. ; Pans. ix. 
39. 6 ft'.). But a literary use was also made of 
talcs of such dream experiences, and there are 
many accounts of descents to Hades or visions 
of the Other-world, e.g, the visit of Odysseus, 
Plutarch’s stories of Thespesius and Antyflus {de 
Tard,^ Just. Div. ; Euseb. Preep. Kvang. xi. 36), 
the visit of di^neas, Lucian’s story of Cleodcmes 
{Philops. 25), as well as burlesque accounts of 
descents to Hades— that of Dionysos in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and that of Mcnippus told by 
Lucian (see also Kohde, Psyche, Freiburg, 1894, 

fi 289). The scenes of Hades, as described in 
omer, w’ere reproduced by Polygnotus on the 
walls of the Lesche at Delphi (Pans. x. 28. 4). 

A late Egyptian demotic paiiyrus of the 1st cent. 
A.D., but probably representing a story of far 
earlier date, tells how the high priest of Memphis, 
Setne Kharniias {c. 1250 R.C.), descended, under the 
guidance of his son, Si-Osiri, to the TS or Duaf, 
where he saw the judgment of souls and the various 
halls of Amenti, or Hades, and the state of the 
dead there (Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of 
Memphis, (Ixford, 1900, p. 4511.). In Hinduism 
and Buddhism there are many stories of visions of 
hell or of visits paid there, perhaps based on actual 
visions induced hy meditation and asceticism, and 
shaped in accordance with the current dogmatic 
beliefs. They served to buttress the latter, and 
were perhaps regarded as reminiscences of actual 
experiences in a previous existence. In other 
instances they are told of people who fell into a 
trance, or whose souls were summoned too soon 
to the Other-world and were then permitted to 
return to the body (Scherman, 91 ft.). In later 
Parsiism the Book of Ardii Vtraf (ed, Haug and 
West, Bombay, 1872) relates how this pious l^arsi 

f mest was selected by lot to take a narcotic, so that 
lis soul might go, while he was still alive, from 
this world to the next and bring hack a report of 
the fate of souls. The bliss of the righteous and 
the tortures of the wicked are described in detail, 
and the book is still read and firmly lielieved in by 
all classes of the Zoroastrian community. Several 
editions of it exist in both prose and verse. In 
later Judaism the authors of such works as the 
Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxford, 1893) and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch (do. 1896) describe visits 
to Sheol and to the various heavens, with their 
different divisions for the righteous an<l the wicked. 
There can be no doubt tiiat most of these narratives, 
especially where they describe the punishments of 
.sinners and the bliss of the righteous, served the 
jmrposo of teaching a dogmatic eschatology and of 
urging men to live righteously. 

The same phenomena are met with in the history 
of Christianity. There are records of genuine 
visions of the Other-world bucIi as have been 
experienced hy the devout or imaginative in all 
age.s, and based on recollection of what liad been 
iieard or read, as Tcrtullian shows of a female 
visionary known to him {de A^iima, 9). Of such a 
class are the visions of SS. l*cr])etua and Saturus, 
with their roniiniscences of passages in canonical 
or apocryphal Scriptures (llobinson, Passion of 
S. Perp. [TS, Cambridge, 1892, i. pt. 2]). But 
there are also innumerable literary versions of 
visionary or actual visits to hell, purgatory, and 
paradise, perhaps based on these, but in many ca.seH 
borrowing from pagan or Jewish sources. This is 
most marked in the description of the various 
divisions of Hades (found in Egyptian, Oriental, 
and Jewish instances), and in the frequent mention 
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of the narrow and dangerous bridge of the under 
world, an early instance of which occurs in the 
Dialogues of Gregory the Great (iv. 36 ; see also 
art. liiiiDflK). The prototype of all these visions, 
to wliich Dante gave immortal form, is found in 
the Avoralypse of Peter (c, A.D. 100-150), on which 
many uitor visions are based. These stories (which, 
with weaiisome iteration, tell how the seer or 
visitor or, in some cases, the soul of the der d person 
raised to life by an apostle or saint ^ was led through 
the regions of torment, of purgat/Ory, or of paradise) 
were highly popular in the Middle Ages, when 
there existed a passionate desire for exact details 
of the Other-world, and they were used to enforce 
dogmatic teaching. But they were burlesqued as 
early as the 11th cent., and also in later times in 
the/adliaux, by the troubadours, and by Italjelais, 
who helped to aiscredit them (Wright, o, Patrick's 
Purgatory^ 1844, p. 47 ; Locky, Hist of Europ. 
Momls^^ 1890, ii. 232; Kabelais, bk. ii. ch. 30). 
Their scenes were also reproduced by art, c.g. on 
the walls of ancient Greek churches, just as Dante’s 
poem affected Italian painting from the time of 
Orcagna onwards (see Heuzey, ‘ Les Suppliccs de 
I’Knfer d’aprfes les pointures byzantines,’ Ann. dc 
Vassoc. pour Vcnconrag. des Mudes grecqueSf Paris, 
1871, p. 114 ff.). The cave of Tropfionius had also 
its double in the Irish St. Patrick’s purgatory, 
exploited from at least the 12th or 13th century. 
Alter ritual preparation, the pilgrim was allowed 
to enter, and, in the windings of the cavern, under 
the influence of its hot vapours, he fell asleep.^ In 
most cases his dreams took the form of preconceived 
notions of purgatory, but this was not always the 
case, and sometimes the pilgrim perished in the 
cavern (Wright, 139, 153, 135). Possibly some 
scenic representations may have been used, and 
there seems to have been actual bodily experience 
of pains and torments which remitted some of the 
future penalties. Several literary accounts of 
visits and visions at this famous spot, beginning 
with that of the descent of Owain in 1153 by Henry 
of Sawtrey (of which English and French versions 
exist [I). Laing, Owain Mtles, Edin. 1837 ; Marie do 
France, Poesies ^ ed. Roquefort, Paris, 1820, vol. ii.]), 
had a great vogue in Europe. 

In the Norse Elder Edua the 11th or 12th cent. 
SdlarlMh, ascribed to ISfemundr, describes a son’s 
vision of his dead father, who tells him of his death, 
and how he at last reached the place of torment, 
and saw the tortures inflicted there on various 
classes of sinners. Then he describes the joys of 
heaven. Pagan and Christian ideas are curiously 
intermingled, as if the poet had held the two faiths 
at once, or was a heathen with glimpses of Chris- 
tianity (Vigfusson-Powell, Corp. Poet. BorecUe, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 202 fl’.). 

3. Descent to rescue a dead relative. ^This series 
of stories is one of the most pathetic in all myth- 
ology, showing man’s instinctive belief that love is 
stronger than death, while the savage examples are 
quite as touching as those from higher levels. Of 
the savage legends, the most numerous versions 
occur among the Amer. Indians, Polynesians, and 
Melanesians. 

A Wyandot story tells of a brother who went to the land of 
souls to recover hia sister. He met an old man, who save him a 
calabash in which to put her spirit. After some failures he 
captured her, and hastened back to earth. There he summoned 
his friends to witness the revival of the dead body, but a woman 
opened the calabash, and the spirit flew back to the land of souls 
(Schoolcraft, ii. 235). There are numerous variants of this tale, 
and generally, through curiosity or the breaking of a tabu, the 
soul escapes (see Dorman, Prim. Supsnt., PhiuMi. 1881, p. 43 ; 
Lafltau, Maiun de$ Sauv. anUr.. 1724, 1. 402 ; Oharencey, Le 
PolUor* dana lea deux mondes, Paris, 1894, p. 286 ff. ; iVff ill. 
530 1. ; Bust, Abodh or tui [Prim, and Savage], vol. 11. p. 686^). In 

'Acts of Thomas,’ * Hist, of John,’ in Wright, Apoe. Acts, 
1871, H. 23, 149 ; Budge, Ooda of the Kgyptiane, 1904, i. 268 ; 
• Preaching of Andrew,’ ‘ Story of John,’ in Lewis, Myth. Acta of 
Apoatlea, 1904 pp. 7, 168. 


some cases a woman’s spirit is allowed to return to her husband 
without his visiting the land of souls, but sgain he loses her, or 
he himself dies through breaking a tabu (f RBEW [1888] 108 : 
MR ill 631).^ Tales of the latter class are analogous to those of 
the Dead Mother or Wife cycle (CF, p. 42 f. ; Sandys’ tr. of Ovid's 
Metam., Oxford. 1632, p. 854 ; cf. the Maori tale, f a above). In 
a Polynesian tale a woman fell into Avatki, or Hades, and her 


and then fled. The spirits pursu^, but he. catching his wife In 
his arms at the chasm which led up to earth, escaped with her 
just in time (Gill, 221 ff.). A beautiful Maori story tells of Pani, 
who died of love for Hutu. Hutu prayed to the gods, who 
showed lilm the way to Reinga^ telling him not to touch the 
food offered him there. He amused the spirits by making them 
sit on the top of a tree fastened by a rope to the ^ound. When 
the rope was let go, they were shot up into the air. Finally, 
Pand appeared, and took her place by Hutu's side on the tree. 
When the rope was freed, it caught in the creepers far above, up 
which Hutu escaped with her to earth (Clarke, Maori Tales f 
1896, p. Iff. ; cf. p. 126 for a story of a chief who wont to Reinga 
to recover his <lead wife! In Melanesia such stories are com* 
nion. A woman descended to Panoi to see her dead brother, 
first giving herself a * death-like smell.’ She was supposed to 
a ghost, and conversed with her brother, who bade her touch 
no food there lest she should be permanently detained. Again, 
a wizard, descending in the spirit, took with him a man who 
wished to recover his wife. He begged her to return, but she 
said it was impossible, and gave him an armlet for remembrance. 
He seized her hand, and tried to drag her away, but It came oif 
and her body fell asunder, for in Panoi ghosts have $ substantial 
frame (Oodrington, pp. 227 f., 286X /or other 8. Paoifle tales, 
see Bastian, Ailerlei aua Volks- tmd Mensehenkunde, i. 8, 111 ff. 

At higher levels these tales are told of gods, and 
have become myths. In early J apanese mythology 
the goddess called ‘ the Femalo-who-invites * died 
and went to Kofni, or Hades. Her brother-hushand, 
the Male-who-invites, followed her there and invited 
her to come back. She told him ho had come too 
late, as she had eaten of the food of Hades, but that 
she would consult its deities. Meanwhile he was 
not to look at her. Impatient at her absence, he 
lit one of the teeth of his comb and found her rot- 
ting. He thus put her to shame, and she sent the 
Ugly Female of Hades to pursue him ; but he 
stayed her by casting articles behind him which 
changed to food, wliich she stopped to oat.® She 
then sent the Thunder Deities and warriors in 

E iirsuit, but he smote them. Finally, she pursued 
iin herself, but he blocked the w^ with a great 
rock. The goddess is now the Great Deity of 
Hades {Kojiki, tr. Chamberlain, Suppl. to TASJ 
X. [1883] 34 tf.). 

In Babylonia, the poem describing the Descent 
of Istar into AralUt or Hades, contains elements of 
ancient origin, and presents several problems for 
solution. Istar demands entrance to ‘the laud 
whence there is no return.* She has come to woep 
over heroes who have left wives, over wives taken 
from husbands, and over tiie only son (Tammuz) 
taken away before his time. By order of Allatu, she 
is stripped of her dress and ornaments at each of the 
seven gates, and then struck with disease. There is 
now desolation on earth, life dies away, and the 
gods lament her disappearance. Ea creates Ud- 
dushu-namir, and sends him to AralU to demand 
the Water of Life as a preliminary to* the release 
of Istar. Allatu is compelled to cause IStar to be 
sprinkled with it. She is led back, and at each 

g ate her clothing and ornaments are restored to 
or. The story, as connected with Tammuz, must 
have described his restoration Iw means of the life- 
giving water at the instance of Istar, come in quest 
of him — an incident enacted in the Tammuz ritual. 
But this is not set forth in the jioem, though there 
is an obscure reference to Tammuz at the end, m 
the form of ritual directions to mourners, to whom 
tlie poem appears to have been addressed. Pure 
water is to oe poured out for Tammuz. The poem 
as it stands may have been derived from two 
myths, one telling how IStar rescued Tammuz 
from the dead (since his restoration was annually 

already wet with in a Maori instance, f a. 
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celebrated), the other telling of the rescue of Tstar 
from Hades at the intervention of the godn. The 
present poem bears more abundant traces of the 
latter myth tliiiii of the former, though it also 
hints at a descent for purposes of rescue ; Istar 
descends violently, and threatens to break down 
the gates (see 'Mbot, TSBA iii. 118 11*.; Sayce, 
Rel. of the Ancient Bad.f 1887, p. 221 IT. ; Jastrow, 
Rel. of Bah. and Assyria^ Boston, 1898, pp. 563 ft*., 
588 f. ; see ERE ii. 315’’). The recovery or Tammuz 
by Istar is also suggested by the fact that there 
was a (Ireek myth tolling how Aphrodite (Istar) 
wont down to Hades to redeem Aaonis (Tammuz) 
from Persephone {Apol. of Aristides, § 11). At the 
sanctuary of the Syriac Aphrodite sexual relatif ns 
with the priestesses representing her wer^ believed 
to ransom one from Hades, as Adonis had been 
freed from it (Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 55 ; Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 
72). 

Tho so-called prayer of a Navaho shaman has a certain like- 
ness to the Idtar myth. It is a kind c* prayer-spell, describing 
tho action of the gods as the shaman desires them to act. He 
fears his soul may be detained by sorcery in the under world. 
The war-gods are therefore to descend and rescue it from the 
* underground witch.' They pass gate after gate, sentinel after 
sentinel, of the lower w>.rld, by magical means, and there find 
the suppliant’s soul. Returning th^-ough chamber after cham- 
ber, they bring it back to him, so it ' the "'orld before me is 
restored in beauty’ (Matthews, Amer. Anti., op., io88, i.). 

The Greeks had several descent-myths, that of 
Orpheus being the best known, thanks to Vergira 
version. After the death <if Eurvdice her image 
haunted him, until he detenninea to seek her in 
Hades. He descended there, and the sweet notes 
of his lyre enchanted its denizens. Pluto and 
Persephone were moved to pity. Eurydice would 
be restored on one condition— that Orplieus should 
precede her and not look back till they arrived on 
earth. Just before reaching tho fatal limit, his 
love overcame him. Ho looked round and lost her 
for ever (Verg. Georg, iv. ; Pans. ix. 30. 4-6 ; 
Apollodorus, i. 3. 2). 

The Orphic poem Kotra/Sourtf fif *Ai5ov has not survived, but 
it may have had for subject the descent of Orpheus. Foucart 
thinks it was a ritual poem containing instructions for the dead 
In Iludos, like the Orphic tablets engraved on sheets of gold, mud 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead {Reckerohee eur I'origine et la 
nature des myetires d’Eleusie, Paris, 1805, p. 7 ; cf. also 
Dieterich, Eekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 128 ff.). 

Dionysos, as certain myths taught, was also said 
to have descended to Hades to bring back Semelo, 
and, according to local Argive tradition, be de- 
scended through the Alcyonian lake, Polymnus 
having shown him the way. His return from 
Hades was annually celebrated there, and in all 
jirobability the inyui had become fused with that 
of his resurrection (Pans. ii. 31. 2, 37. 5 ; Apullod. 
iii. 5. 3). Another myth told how Alcestis, the 
wife of Admetus, having willingly died in his 
stead, was delivered by Ueraklos, who, seeing the 
CTief of her husband and people, descended to 
Hades to rescue her from death. In a variant of 
the myth, Persephone was her rescuer (Apollod. 
i. 9. 15 ; Hyginus, Eab. 50 ; Eurip. Alcestis), An- 
other myth— the subject of a lost poem of Hesiod 
— relatea that Theseus agreed to assist Pirithoos 
in carrying off Persephone from Hades. They 
descended there, but, according to one version, 
were outwitted; for, expecting to receive gifts, they 
sat down on the chair of Forgetfulness, to whicii 
they were held fast by coils of serpents. Herakles 
caused the release of one or both when he descended 
to fetch Cerberus (Pans. ix. 31. 6, x. 29. 2 ; and for 
a euhemerized version, see i. 17. 4, and Plut. Thes. 
31, 35; Epit, Vat. ex Apollod. Bibl., od. Wagner, 
Leipzig, 1891, pp. 68, 155 ff.). Cf. also the myth 
of Castor and Pollux. For the Pythagorean de- 
scent, see Rohde, 456 ; Dieterich, 129. 

In Scandinavian mythology descent-myths are 
connected with Balders death. Hermodr offered to 


descend to Hel to recover Balder. Taking Odin’s 
horse, he travelled for nine days through ihirk 
valleys till he reached the river Gjoll, crossed by a 
bridge covered with gold and guarded by Modgiulr. 
After some delay she permitted him to cross, and 
at last ho reached the place of the dead and saw 
Balder. Ho begged Hela to permit Balder’s return, 
hut she made his release conditional ui)on all things 
mourning his loss. Hermodr obtained Balder’s ring 
as a token of remembrance, and returned to the 

S o<l8. All things were begged to iiiourn, and all 
id so sjivo the witch Took (-Luke), who said she 
would weep with dry eyes and Hela would keep her 
piT''" (Dasent, Bruse or Younger Edda, Stockliolm, 

; SCO also § 4). 

In Hindu mythology a descent-myth is told of 
Kr^na, Avho went to tho kinfjdom of Yama ami 
demanded the dead son of his pupil Siliidipani. 
After having conquered Yama in tight, he accom- 
plished his purpose {Uarivanda, v. 4913 ff., in 
Scherman, p. 64). Not quite parallel, hut .slew- 
ing the possibility of rescuing a dead person from 
Hades, is the story of Yama’s marriage to Vijaya. 
He cautioned her not to go near the southern part 
of his domain ; but curiosity teninted her, and 
there she saw the wicked, including iier mother, in 
torments. She tr>hl Yama she would leave him 
iinleKs he consented to release her mother, but this 
took place only after the due performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies (Wilkins, Jlinan Myth.^, Calcutta, 
1990, p. 83 f. ). In a Tibetan Buddhist legend, Maud- 
galyaya ia learns from his father that his mother 
IS m hell. At once he sets out, and descends 
deeper and deeper. The doors open before him, and 
none of the demons opposes him. When he finally 
discovers her, he offers to take her place ; hut this 
is refusetl. Finally, Buddha is ajmealcd to, and ho 
visits hell, with the result that all tho sorrowing 
beings are rc-horn in heaven. The mother is still 
subjected, for her sins, to certain torments ; but, 
at the exhortation of her son, she feels shame, and 
advances by re- birth till she reaches the god-region 
where her husband is (Scherman, 80 ff. ; and for a 
Chinese .larallcl, Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880, 
p. 225 ft’.). In a Chinese tale the Buddhist Lo Pah, 
on passing into paradise at death, realized that his 
mother was in hell. He at once descended there, 
and by his virtues and intercessions succeeded in 
rescuing her {Asiat. Journal, xxxi. [1840] 211). 

4. Descent to obtain a boon, etc.— Somo ex- 
amples from the lower culture may be cited first. 
In an Eskimo tale a man, to obtain luck, is advised 
by his mother to raise a stone and descend through 
the opening to the under world, where he will 
receive a piece of sealskin which will en.suro goo<i 
luck (RinK, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1875, 

. 461). In an Ainu story a youth defrauded of 
is heritage went to Hades to get his father’s helj). 
He arrived at a village and saw his father, but (in 
accordance with Ainu belief) could not make him- 
self heard by the spirit until he entered another 
s^urit and spoke through him. His father told 
him he had loft him a .share, and with this in- 
formation he returned to earth, and his brother 
assigned a portion to him (BaU^hclor, Ainu of 
Japan, 1892, p. 228). Tho Esthonian epic relates 
how its hero found, in the cave leading to Hades, 
three girls who enabled liiin by magic to overcome 
•Sarvik, its lord. Later ho penetrated farther and 
reached the gates of Porgu (Hades), where its 
hosts advanced to meet him at a river of pitch 
cTossed by a bridge. Ho defeated them, conc^uerod 
Sarvik once more, and returned to earth with his 
treasures (Kirby, Hero ^ Eathonia, 1895, i. 100, 
124). In the Finnish Kalevala its hero Wttinft- 
moinen, after long travel through a forest, induced 
the maiden who acts the part of Charon to ferry 
him over to Tuonela (Hades), where he desired to 
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learn certain magic words from its wise lord. By 
avoiding the beer of Tuonela he was able to return 
and describe on cuith the horrors he had seen 
(Schiefner, Kafewaln, Helsingfors, 1852, rune 16). 
A Japanese myth tells how the deity Oho-na-moohi 
went to Htwies to seek counsel of its lord, whoso 
daughter ho mamod. The lord of Hades tried to 
compass liis death by setting him tasks, but, after 
help from his wife and a friendly mouse, ho finally 
escaped with the treasures of the god, and forced 
him to give the advice he sought (Aston, 106 ; 
Ko-ji’ki, 71 ff.). This myth of descent includes 
some common Miirchm formulso. Herodotus (ii. 
122) relates an Egyptian story of Khampsinitus 
(Kamses in.) to the eftect that he descended to 
Hades and played at dice with Dcmeter (Isis), 
sometimes winning, sometimes losing, and that ho 
ascended, bringing with him fts a gift from her a 
napkin of gold. 

Tl)i8 tale is not corroborated from the inonumente or texts. 
Possibly it is a distorted form of the myth of Thoth’s winning 
the flve days of the cpact from the moon at a game of dice (I’lut. 
de 1ml. 12). Bayi'-e suggests that the inytn may have been 
affixed to the name of llamses in coiine(|uence of a representa- 
tion on his temple of his playing at dice with a woman (Ancient 
Krnp. of the 1883, p. 92). Th« deati played at a game 

with counters, and the story of Setno tells how, having 
descended iiitc the tomb of Nenefci'kaptuh in order to obtain 
hie magical book, ho played a game at draughts with him and 
was beaten, but eventually escaped with it by magical means 
(Griffith, 13 fl.). 

A Hindu myth in the Katha-TTpanishad tells 
how Nachiketas, delivered by his father to death, 
remained without food in the kingdom of Yama, 
who wanted him fulfilment of three wishes. 
Nachiketas then desired his restoration to life and 
reconciliation to his father, the knowledge of the 
sacrificial fire, and the knowledge of the nature of 
death. Yama oflered him gifts if he would forego 
the last wish, but he was insistent and it was 
granttsd to him (Oldonberg, liuddka, London, 1882, 
p. 65). The visit of Odysseus to the shades to 
inquire of the ghost of Tiresias (Oc/. xi.), and the 
descent of Aeneas to sneak with liis father 
Anchises(A^». vi.), are weli-known poetic examples 
of seeking a boon from the worm of the dead. 
The myth of Psyche, related by Apuloius in his 
Mvtamorphoscs^ tells how, among the tasks exacted 
of her before she recovered Eros, was that of going 
down to Hades to bring back from Persephone a 
box of beauty. Through innumerable perils, and 
sustained by the love of Eros, she succeeded and 
returned to earth, where she opened the box, to 
find, not beauty, but a deailly sleep. The myth of 
the descent of Herakles to bring tlie dog Cerberus 
from Hades (one of the labours exattted by Euiys- 
theus) is mentioned by Homer, who says that 
Hermes and Athene escorted him [Od, xi. 626, 
11. viii. 367). But tlie myth was later amplified, 
and Ave learn how he descended by the entrance 
near Cape 'rmnarum. After many exploits, in- 
cluding tlie liberation of Theseus, ho demanded per- 
mission from Pluto to carry off tho hound. This 
was granted provided he ciid it without weapons. 
On the shore of Acheron he met Cerberus, and, 
seizing him by the throat, ascended with him to 
earth, showed him to Eurystheus, and then re- 
turneil with him to Hades (Apollod. ii. 6. 12). 

Those who have seen a parallel between the 
labours of Herakles and the adventures of the Bab. 
Gilgames, and a possible derivation of the former 
from the latter, point to the likeness between the 
journey of J lerakles to Hades and that of Gilgames 
beyond the limits of the world, through dangers 
and darkness, across the ocean and the Waters 
of Death (probably connected with the River of 
Death in AralU^ or- Hades), to the paradise of Ut- 
napistim, that he might leam from him the 
secret of iniinortality (bayce, Rd. of Am, Egypt 
and Bab., 11)02, pp. 43611., 440; ERE ii. 316»; 


Jastrow, 616). In another Bab. myth, tho pur- 
pose of whicli may have been to show how a gmd 
superseded the ancient goddess of Hades, a conflict 
having arisen between the gods and Eresh-kiual, 
goddess of Hades, Nergal was chosen to descena to 
the under world. He arrived there, passed through 
gate after gate (fourteen in all), dragged the goddess 
from her throne, and would have slain her. But she 
begged for mercy, and ottered to become his wife 
and to give him dominion in Hades, which he 
accepted (Winckler-Abel, Ver Tkontafdfund von 
El-Amama, Berlin, 1891, iii. 164 ; Sayce, 288, 
428).» 

In Siiiindinavian myth, Odin, in order to discover 
the cause of Balderas evil dreams, rode down to 
Niilhcl, till ho reached tho hall where mead was 
standing brewed for Balder. He roused tlie Sibyl 
from her barrow by spells, and learned from her 
the tidings of Bafder’s fate (Vigfusson- Powell, 
i. 181 ft.). Por Celtic myths of visits to the under 
world (or to Elysium) to obtain the gifts of 
civilization, see Blest, Abode of tiik (Celtic), § 7. 
Mandfcan mythology presents an interesting myth 
of the descent of Uibil Ziwa, before tho creation 
of tho world, to the lower realms, in order to fore- 
stall the revolt of their rulers against the powers 
of light. He descends in the might of the great 
Kaza (an embodiment of the mysterious Name) to 
the seven worlds of dnrknc.ss (nob, of course, the 
regions of the dead). 

In oach world to which he descendg he remaina lor many 
thousands of years, unknown to and utiHcen by its lord. 
Finally he reaches tbo seventh and lowest world, and speaks to its 
lord, the giant Krun. Kruti partially swallows him, but llibil 
cuts his inwards to pieces and is disgorged, and obtains from 
him a imss and seal-ring by which the mi(j;ht of tho opposing 
demon will be brouglit to nought. Then he ascends, sealing 
the doors of each world so that none can pass throui^h. In the 
fourth world he takes the form of its ruler and oidaius by craft 
the Meuira and Qetnr&, the strength of tho world of darkness. 
By a similar change of form he learns the secreU of thu third 
world, and obtains its magio mirror. Then he leaves it, taking 
with him Uuha, daughter of its lord, pregnant with Ur, the 
demon who is to opj>use tho worlds of light. Finally, aft<er 
sealing all the doors of the worlds, he returns to the light 
kingdom, and is hailed with joy. The remainder of tho myth 
desenbes his repeated unseen visits to the imprisoned Kuhil 
and Ur, his robbing Ur of his magical talismans, and his final 
overpt)woring of him (Brandt, Mand. Sehriften^ Gottingen, 1803, 
p. 188 ff.). The story Is full of well-known folk-tale formula), 
and, while the descent through seven worlds recalls that of IStar, 
the main incident is based on that of Murduk's strife with the 
dragon of chaos, Tiamat (of. Brandt, Mand. Eel., Leipzig, 1889, 
p. 182). Another myth relates how M&nda d’Hayyo descends to 
the lower worlds and conquers Kuh& and Ur. Afterwards lluha 
and her sons assemble on Mt. Carmel and plan a revolution 
against the powers of light. Mand& appears among them in 
their own form, whereupon they desire to make him their ruler, 
lie agrees on condition that they reveal to him the secrets of 
their mysteries. When they have done this, he manifests him- 
self la his true form and overpowers them (Brandt, Mand. Eel. 
34, 88 ; Norberg, Codex Nasarceus, 1816-8, i. 223). 

For a Buriat instance of descent to seek a boon, 
see ERE iii. 9% and for a Quicli6 mytli of two 
heroes descendirif^ and overcoming tho lords of the 
under ivorld, ib. 308*. 

5. Descent out of curiosity.— Tl)is motive is 
occasionally met with. In an Ainu example a 
youth, learning that a certain cave led to Hades, 
entered it, and, after passing througli darkness, 
found himself in a beautiful land where he saw 
many of liis friends and relatives. On his return 
he met a spirit descending, which proved to be 
that of a dear friend who had iust died (Batchelor, 
228 ; cf. a variant in Chamherfain, Aino Folk-tales, 
1888, p. 42, where the visitor is ignominiously 
treated and never wishes to see Hades again). 
Several Norse tales, reminiscent of earlier pagan 
beliefs, describe the adventures of mortals who set 
out to seek tho Land of Living Men, part of the 
older under world (for these see Blest, Abode of 
the [Teutonic], § 4 ; and for Ainer. Ind. instance, 
ERE iU. 230»). 

1 Jaatrow (686) think* that It may originally have been told 
of Nergal that, like lammus, be wa» ea/rried o/lnto Uadea. 
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6 . Descent to free the damned.—Tho freeing of 
a soul in pain in Hades has already been found in 
Hindu instances. This idea, as well as that of the 
general release of the damned or the amelioration 
of their tortures, is a natural outgrowth of existing 
legends of rescue from f lades, but it occurs mainly 
in Eastern instances. Several myths of this kind 
are found in Hindu and Hiiddhist mythology. 

In the Rdmdyaiisa (vii. 21 1.), Ravana enters hell, and, as he 
enters, the darkness flics away, and the damned, whom he 
desires to free, experience an unexpected happiness. He en* 
counters Yama in fliflit, and would have been worsted but for the 
help of Brahm&, to whose will Yaiua bows and leaves Ravaqa 
victor. In the MahdJbhdrata (xvii. S-xviii. 4), Yudhi^t^ira is 
subjected to a last test by the gods. When he reaches heaven, 
he learns that his relations are in hell, and beseeches the gods 
to lot him share their dwelling. ‘ What Is heaven without 
them? Only where they are is my heaven.’ He is conducted 
thither, and, on his coming, a cool wind arises and the torments 
cease. He refuses to leave hell, since his presence makes its 
denizens happy. Now the gods appear, and he learns that all 
he has undergone is but a trial of his faith. For a descent of 
Vi^nit with similar rc^Hulta to the damned, see Dubois, Hindu 
Mahncra, Oxfonl, 1897, p. 700. In other coses, those who have 
transgressed Hligiilly and are sent to hell Buffer only for 
inally because of their virtues, and are giA’en an opfKirtunlty 
to free the damned, Janaka in the Padma Purd^i (Wilson, 
JR AS V. 295). 

In the LatitA Vifdara, at several moments of Ruddha’s 
existence— when he descends from heaven, on his journey to 
Rodhima^dAi And at Renarcs— a marvellous light is said to have 
been projected from his body which lit up by its splendour the 
8000 worlds, caused all evil, suffering, and fear to <u?aso, and 
filled all beings with Joy. This extended even to the hell Avichi, 
the region of the prefos, and the kingdom of Yama. Darkness 
was dissipated, and all beings there suffering from thirst and 
hunger, or other torment, found themselves froo from pain 
and were filled with great joy. At Buddha’s birth ho prophesies 
that, in order to destroy the fires of hell, he will cause the rain 
from tlio great cloud of the law to fall, and all beings there will 
bo glad. At that moment the sufferings of all in Avit^hi and the 
kingdom of Yama were appeased (Lat. Vist. 61, 240, 267, 341, 
70, 80, in AMG, vol. vi., Paris, 1884). The North Buddhist 
legend of AvalokiteJivara, ‘ he who shows the damned the way 
to Nirvana,’ furnishes a striking instance of this group of 
descent-stories. It was said in the Souidharma-Pu tylarika{Qi. 24) 
that he would bring all misery to an end, including the tor- 
ments of Yaina’s kingdom. To eff<K'.t this, he visits the heU 
Avichi as a glorious prince clad in light, and frees the victims 
from their pains. Mild air takes the place of flames, the 
cauldron of boiling water in which men suffer hursts, and the 
sea of fire becomes a pool with lotus flowers. Hell booomes a 

} )laco of joy, and Yama shows him reverence. The saving work 
8 pursued in the city of the pretag, where Avalokitesvara 
frees its denlzeus from tonnents and, granting the gift of right 
knowledge to the damned, leads them as Bodhisattvas to the 
Sukhavati world (Cowell, JPh vi. [1878] 222 If. ; for a Tibetan 
legend of a similar kind, see Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, 
1891, p. 881 f.). In a Chinese Buddhist myth, the soul of the 
go*ldess Kwanyin visits hell in trance, and by her invocation of 
Amitabiia a rain of flowers fails, the implements of torments 
break, hell is changed to Paradise, and the damned rotuni to 
earth. The lords of hell desire to hear this mighty prayerj and 
their wish is granted on the stipulation that all souls attain to 
redemption. At this point she awakes from her tranc'e (Bitol, 
Three Leet. on Bud., 1871, p. 31 ; de Groot, AMGx\. tl88fij 188ff.). 
In a Tibetan myth, as soon as a new Tath&gata desciunds to the 
under world and sounds the musNel-trumpct (= proclamation of 
the sacred doctrine), all who hear its sound are saved and go to 
the heaven Tu^ita (Schcmian, IKi, note 2). 

In other instances the belief in metempsychosis is utilized to 
show the experiences of the narrator in a forincr state. While 
in hell, a Brahman experiences a sudden cessation of torture 
and a joy as of paradise. This is caused by the arrival of a 
king, vipa^chlt, who has committed a small fault. Having 
expiated it, he is bidden to go to heaven ; but the damned beg 
him to remain as his presence relieves their miseries. Yama 
and Indra beg him to go, but he demands that liis virtues may 
ransom sinners from hell. He is raised to a higher Htat«, and 
the narrator and others inihell attain a new existence free from 
torture {Mdrkai^ya PurAx^a, xiii ff., in Scherman, 88 ff.). 

In later Judaism similar ideas were current, 
sometimes in connexion with the Messiah. Thus 
in licreshith liabba, regarding; the appearance of 
Messiah at the gates of Gehinnoni, it is said : 

* But, when they that are bound, they that are in Geliinnom, 
saw the light of the Messiah, they rcjoiceti to receive him, 
saying, Ho will lead us forth from this darkness, as it is said 
(Hos 13>4), “ I will redeem them from hell, from death I will set 
them free,” and so says Isaiah (36i«) “ The ransomed of the Lonl 
will return and come to Zion.” By " Zion ” Is to be understood 
Paradise ; and in another passage, " This is that which stands 
written, We shall rejoice and exult in Tliee. When ? When the 
oaptivos climb up out nf hell, with the Hheohinah at their head ” ’ 
(Weber®, S.'iS; Bert-holdt, Christologia JuAoeorum., Erlangen, 
1811, p. 170fl.). 

In Yalku{ ShiirConi the godless are rescued from 


hell by the righteous dead and pass to eternal life, 
wliile in the Zahar tlie righteous or the jiatriarohs 
arc said to descend to hell to rescue sinners from 
the place of torment (Gfrdrcr, Jahrhtindnt dcjt 
Ih'ils, Stuttgart, 18:i8, ii. 77, 184; Weber 343). 

JjaU'.r Muhammadan theology describes how the 
rigliteous stmis intercede for tlieir brethren de- 
tained on the bridge which passes through hell to 
Paradise. They aro sent to hell to see if any 
there have faith, and finding 8 iich they bring them 
out. These are then washeil in the Water of Life 
and admitted to Paradise {JThSt vi. [1904] 3.5). 

In Gnosticism (save in the case of Maroion (Iren. Hair, 
i. 27. 3]) the d»'H(!cnt of (Jlirist to Hades (see next art.) is trans- 
formed, and sliows the Iiifiucnco of pagan myths of a deliverer. 
The Divine iEon descends not to Hades, but to the dark earth- 
world to conquer the world rulers and to spoil them of spiritual 
souls imprisoned in bodies. As He passes through the spheres 
of the heavens He is inviHiblu, or takes the form of these rulers, 
ami so deceives them or rot>8 them of their might (Iren. i. 
23.3, i. 30. 12; Hippol. viii, 10 ; cf. Ascension of Isaiah, l(>'*-lli''). 
Through Gnosticism th« later form of the orthodox descent 
idea, especially in the tradition of the binding of Satan, may 
have receivetl a pagan colouring. GnoKticism knew also of a 
descent of tlie Divine ACon out of the Pleroma to re-Heue the 
fallen Sophia (Iren. i. 4. 1 1.), and, in the teaching of the Valcn- 
tinian Themlotus, He, on His return from earth, transfers the 
souls of the righteous in the ’plat^c of rest’ to a higher region, 
the place of Sophia (Clem. Alex. Excerpt, ex T?ieod. c. is). 

In various Christian document's the idea of the transference 
of souls from the place of punishment to a place of idiss, at the 
prayer of saints on earth, is found, e.g. Acts of Pavl and 
Thecla.9 28; Possm Perpetuce, } 7; and Test, of A bi ahatn, 
i 14. In the Apocalypses of Paul and of the Viryin, in which 
they visit hell, they and the angels and saints pray for remis- 
sion of tortures to the lost. Christ doBcends and announces 
that on the Lord’s day or on the day of Poutccost this will be 
granted. 

7 , In many European folk tales a visit is paid by 
a mortal (l)’to a subterranean fairy -land to rescue 
a stolen neraon, to cajitiiro a treasure, eti^., or ( 2 ) 
to a land below tho earth or the Rea ruled by a 
mysterious personage. The subterranean land is 
doubtless a reminiscence of tho old pagan under 
world, and tho submarine region tho old mythic 
world of sea-divinities {CF 44 ; Scott, Minstrelsy, 
18.39, p. 195 f.; Wright, 85, 87). Folk-tales also 
recount visits to tho CJiristiaii hell, where tho 
visitor usually outwits the devil (Lo Hraz, ii. 337 ; 
Dottin, Contes et Ugendes cPIrlnnde, 1901, p. 164; 
Larminie, W, Irish Folk Tales, 1893, p. 188). 

8 . The tabu regarding not eating the food of 
Hades has been found in soveial of tho tales and 
myths eited, and it also occurs in stories of visit's 
to fairy-land, as well os in many other myths and 
eschatological beliefs. 

riuto secretly makes Persephone eat seven seeds of a pome- 
granate, and she is then iiound to him in Hades (/font. Uyinn 
to Dem. 899). In Egyptian belief the dead who ate and drank 
the food and water offered them by a goddess could not re- 
turn without special pennlsaion (Maspero, EUuies <ie myth, ^g., 
Paris, ii. 226). Gn the Orpliic tablets buried with tiie dead, 
they are hidden to avoid a certain well in Had«’8 (Dieterich, .s«). 
Those who visit Yaiua's king«loin as guests are hidden not (xj eat 
i>iH food (Muir, Orta. Shr. Texts, 1858-72, v. 320). For 'reutonic 
inst'anccs, see ERE ii. 705)’', and for a (’liinook cxainple, 
iii, 662)>. The same tabu a|iplics to the visitor to Fairy land, 
the cliissio example being found In tho baliml of Thomas of 
Ercildoune. See also Tylor, ii. 47 ff. Scott, in ‘Wamloring 
W’illie’s Tale,’ Redgauntlrt, ch. 12, .speaks of the visitor to hell 
refusing * tho devil’s arles, for such was tho offer of meat and 
drink.’ 

3 'ho re.sulb of breaking tho tabu— detention in 
Hade.s, etc. — is derived from primitive and savage 
notions regard i ng food . I’o eat tlie food of a strange 
trilK) establishes kinship with them (see COVENANT). 
Hence to eat the food of gods, ghosts, or fairies 
makes tho eater one with tliem, and he must 
remain with them (cf. the Hah. myth of Adapa 
[Jastrow, 550]; the ‘Navajo Mountain Chant* 
[Mathews, 5 liliEW, 1887, in wliicli the liero is 
forbidden to cat animals’ food lest ho become an 
animal]; I’arker, Moi'e Austr, Legendary Tales, 
1898, p. xi, where the native belief is noted that 
for a child t-o touch funj^us growing on trees is to 
make him liable to be spirited away by ghosts). 
The tabu imposed on Orpheus— not to look back 
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— is frequently found both in ritual and magic, 
especially in under-world rites (see (^ross-roads), 
and may be explaine<l by the idea that man may 
not gaze with impunity on w'hat pertains to a 
supernatural plane, lest it harm him or force him 
to join the under-world ghosts. 

Litbkatub*.— E. J. Becker, Cont. to Comparative Studp qf 
the Medieval Vieione qf Heaven and Hell, Baltimore, 1890 ; P. 
de Felice, L' Autre Monde, my thee et I4gendee, Faria, lOOC; 
Labitte, * La Divine OoinMle avant Dante,* JRDJf, 4th eer., 
xxxi. 780! J. Monnier, La Dueente au» er\fert: itude d$ 
peneie reltg., d*art, et de litUrature. Faria, 1005 ; L. Scherman, 
Materialen eur Oeeeh, der ind. VmonelittertUur, Loipsiff, 1802 ; 
E. B. Tvlor, Prim. Cult.*, 1903, ch. 18 ; J. A. MacOilloch, 
Marly Christian Vieione of the Other^World, Edinburgh, 1012. 
See also the literature cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Christ’s).-!. Sum- 
mary. — The Descensus Christi ad inferos is an 
article in the doctrinal tradition of the entire 
Christian Church, but the several main divisions 
of the Church, viz. the Eastern or ‘ Orthodox ’ (§ 2), 
the Roman Catholic (§ 3), the Lutheran (§ 4), ami 
the Reformed Churches (§ $), differ greatly from 
one another in their Confessional interpretations 
of the doctrine. Moreover, while in Protestantism 
generally the older views liave in modern times 
been abandoned, yet not a ow theologians have 
essayed to interpret the doctrine on fresh lines 
(§ 6). These attempts at reconstruction, it is 
true, fail to find justification either in Scripture 
(§ 7 ) or in early Cliiindi tradition (§ 8). Neverthe- 
less, the idea of the Descensus is well worthy of 
our interest, as its original meaning, which is not 
identical with any of the Confessional views (§ 9), 
is boniul up with certain fundamental conceptions 
in the primitive Christian interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, and probably asserts itself hero and there 
in the NT as a presupposition in the minds of the 
writers (§ 10). The endeavour to trace the idea 
to inHuences from non-Christian religions is thus 
ejuite unwarranted (§ ii). The Descensus belongs 
in fact to a group of primitive Christian con- 
ceptions which are inseparable from view's then 
current but now abandoned, and which accordingly 
can now bo appraised only in a historical sense, 
i.e. as expressions of Christian beliefs which, while 
adequate enough for their time, have at length 
become obsolete (§ 12). 

2 . The doctrine in the Greek Church.— In the 
Greek, or rather the Ea.stern or ‘ Orthodox * 
Churches the two wrongly so-called Ecumenical 
Croetls which contain the clause ‘doscendit atl 
inferos,’ viz. the Symbolum Apostolicum and the 
SyTTibolum Atlmnaslanum^ are not recognized, 
while their own Creed, the so-called Niccenv-Con- 
stantinopolitanum — the third of the * Ecumenical ’ 
^mbols— makes no mention of the Descensus, 
This explains why oven the more elaborate cate- 
chetical manuals emanating from these Churches 
sometimes ignore the doctrine altogether {e.g. 
Koustantinos, Athens, 1868, p. 46 f.). 

None the loss, however, is the Descensus an element 
in the Eastern tradition. Even discounting the 
testimony of the Confessio orthodoxa of Petrus 
Mogilas (i. 49 [Kimmel, Libri symbolici ecclesiae 
orientalis, Jena, 1843, p. 118 f.]), and the wholly 
unauthoritative Confessio Metrophanis Critojnili 
(Kimmel, Appendix libror. symbol, etc., Jena, 
1850, pp. 73"76), which both snow a leavening of 
Western thought, and whose statements regarding 
the Descensus, therefore, may have been framed 
under that influence, we have the less questionable 
evidence of genuinely Eastern Church catechisms 
of the present dav, as also of recent expositions of 
the Easte.rn theology.^ 

' Cf. l*htlaret, Longer Cateehiem, quest. 213-210, in Biblio- 
theca svmholica, ed. P. Schaff, ii. (New York, 1890) 477 f.; 
Bernamakia, *I«pi iraT^yijcriv, Constantinople, 1872, p. 122; 
KaiHphron, 'OpOofiotof lepA ffaTiiyi}<ric, Constantinople, 1880, 
p. 68; Macaire (Makarioa), ThioXogie dogmaUque vrihodoxe; 


In the * Orthodox ’ tradition the Descensus, ^ eh 
Albov Kd$obo$ (Androutsos, p. 211), is universally 
regarded as an act of the soul of Jesus, occurring 
during the interval in which His body rested in 
the tomb, and belonging to the munus regium — 
Ilis soul, however, still maintaining its unity with 
the Godhead or Logos. Other elements universally 
recognized are the triumph of Christ *over Hades,’ 
or *over death/ which ensued os a result of His 
Descensus, His preaching of salvation in Hades, 
and His deliverance of certain spirits held captive 
there. Moreover, it is only in appearance that 
there is some dubiety as to the persons to whom 
Christ preached and brought deliverance (cf. 
Androutsos) ; for such dubiety arises purely from 
consideration of the difiicult passage in 1 Peter, 
which, together with Ac 2*^, Eph 4®, and other 
texts, is usually cited as the Scripture authority 
for the doctrine ; and it is agreed ny all— even by 
Metrophanes Critopulos (cf. p. 75: eh ainbv ijdjf 
TtmiSo-curtB)— that the tradition limits the deliver- 
ance effected by Christ to the OT saints who 
believed in the Messiah. Nay, Makarios duly 
rejects as unwarranted every attempt to widen 
this limit, and Androutsos, in whose judgment the 
‘ most probable’ hypothesis is that the deliverance 
was restricted to the OT saints, states explicitly : 
Ka$6\ov bb “b b(i(a, bn inrdpxei sal fierd Odvarov 
druTTpo^i) Kal auyrrjpla, irpoffKpo^m Tpbt rds 6€fie\uS)b€is 
rod XpuxTiavicrpoO A\rj6elas (p. 211). 

It mnst, nevertheless, be admitted that the 
' Orthodox ’ tradition shows hero some ambiguity 
and inconsistency. This arises from the prevailing 
views regarding the destiny of the soul alter death. 
As regards the state of the soul in the period 
between the particular judgment which follows 
immediately upon death and the universal judg- 
ment at the Last Day, the theology of the Eastern 
Church, when not dealing witli the Descensus, 
recognizes two alternatives ; the souls of the deacl 
either enter a provisional state of salvation, viz. 
Paradise (Lk 2H^), Abraham’s bosom (Lk 16“®), or 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 25®\ Lk 13", 2 Ti 4”, 
2 P 1”) ; or they go to the provisional place of 
punishment, i.c. Hades (Lk 16"), Gehenna (Mt 
5"’ "*•), or ‘the furnace of fire’ (Mt 1.3^®*"), 
from wliicih there is a possible transition to 
Paradise before the J^ast Day. But, when the 
Descensus is expressly in question, Hades is mani- 
festly regarded as the haoitation of all departed 
spirits (cf. Kalliphroii, p. 58 : eh rhv “Aibrjv Ijroi 
rb KOLTOLKrp-’bpiov dirdvruy ruu dir* alQvot reOveilrrtov). 
Now, if Paradise be simply one of the sections of 
Hades, existing as such behire Christ’s descent into 
the lower world, one fails to see what advantage 
or deliverance His action wrouglit for the OT 
saints. But, if it was the deliverance from Hades 
which first secured the entrance of the saints of 
old into Paradise, then the ‘ Abraham’s bosom ’ of 
Lk 16" cannot be identical with the ‘Paradise’ 
of Lk 23", and wo ask in vain what it really is. 
Finally, the union in Paradise mentioned in Lk 
23" is assuredly not to bo thought of as transient 
merely, for it is impossible to think of the glorified 
Christ as remaining permanently in the provisional 
state of salvation. 

3, Roman Catholic doctrine. — These obscurities 
are avoided by the Roman Catholic doctrine (cf. 
Wetzer-Welte, Kirchenlex,^, Freiburg, 1882-1903, 
vi. 124-139, and the literature given there). The 
dogma declaratum, it is true, is simply that 
Christ — as is affirmed by the Apostolicum and the 
Athanasianum — ‘ deseendit ad inferos* in the 
interval between His burial and His resurrection, 
and that in this Descensus His soul ‘per se, non 
per potentiam tan turn doscendit’ [Cone, Senon., 

trad, par un Rusae, Paris, 1850-60, 11. 196 tt. ; Androutsoa 
AeyfiaTiKi), Athani, 1007, pp. 211-214). 
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anni 1140; Denzinger, Enchiridion symholorum'^^t 
Freiburg, 1908, no. 385). The Symbol of the 
foxirth S^od of Toledo (633) certainly supjilementa 
the stereotyped Article with a clause expressing 
the purpose of the Descent, viz. *ut sanctos, qm 
ibidem tenebantur, eruorct’ (Hahn, Bibliothek d, 
Symholt^t Breslau, 1897, p. 236), but that SymlM>l 
cannot be regarded as doctrinally binding upon 
the Catholic Church as a whole, while the Cate- 
chismiM EomanuSj which deals very fully with 
the Descensus (i. 6, qun»t. 1-6), has only a ‘ high 
dermatic, but no primary symbolic authority* 
{jSrchenlexK xi. 1055). There is, nevertheless, no 
manner of doubt that every Article in which the 
modern catechisms agree with the Catechismns 
Romanus is to be claimed as Catholic doctrine in 
the sense of dogma formate (ib. iii. 1884). Hence 
the official Catnolic doctrine of the Descensus is 
as follows.^ 

The scene of the Descent n* ^aid in the place 
*in quo animao sanctorum ante Christi domini 
adventum excipiebantur * {Cat. Rom. i. 6. 3), i.e. 
the forecourt oi Hell (Debar be, qu. 231, etc.), the 
limbus patrum (Simar, i. 538 ; CompendiOt p. 79), 
or the sinus Abra]^, (Lk 16“, Cat. Uom.^ I c. cit.). 
For ‘antequam Christus moreretur et resurgeret, 
coeli portae nomini unquam patuerunt ’ (cf. He 9®*“ ; 
Cat. Rom.f loc. cit. qu. 6). It was into this limbus 
patrurUy accordingly, that Christ in His Spirit - 
not ‘ per potontiam tantuni,* but ‘ re et praesentia’ 
{Cat. Rom.y loc. cit. qu. 4)— -descended, in order to 
manifest His power and glory even in the under 
world (Deharbe, qu. 233. 2; (Jat. Rom.y loc. cit. 
qu. 6 : Icrcptis daemon um spoliis’) and to comfort 
and deliver the souls of the just held captive there, 

i. e. to take them to Heaven {Cat. Rom.y loc, cit. 

qii. 3 and 0 ; Deharbe, qu. 233. 1, and 241). All 
this is probably clear enough to the laity ; but 
the theologians of the Koman Catholic Church 
encounter difficulties in rcgar<l to Christ’s repose 
in the .sepulchre, and the passages Lk 23", Ac 1*, 
and 1 P AH (’atholic theologians solve the 

first difficulty in the same way as the Cat. Rom. 
with the help of Scholastic logic solves it : 

‘GhriiitiO Jam mortuo, ejus anima ad inferoa dcooendit ibiquo 
fcarndiu mauait, quamdiii ejus corpus in scpiilchro fuit; eadeui 
Christi persona eo tempore et apud inferos fuit et in sopulchro 
Jacuit, proptcrea quod, quamvis anima a corporo discesserit, 
numquam tamen divinitas vel ab anima vol a corpore separata 
est’ (qu. l). 

A second difficulty arises from the fact that in 
Lk 23" the place in which Christ tarried after His 
death and on the day of His burial is given as 
* Taradise.’ Now, clear as is the distinction drawn 
W many theologians, in harmony with the Cat. 
liom.y between Limbus (which involves no ‘ poena 
damni’ but only the ‘carentia visionis Dei’ [cf. 
Loofs, Symholiky Tiib. 1902, i. 270] and in which, 
according to the Cat. Rom. [loc. cit. qu. 3], the 
fathers ‘sine ullo doloris sensu, beata reaemptitmis 
spe sustentati, quieta habitatione fruebantur’) and 
the Gehenna damruxtorumy the former is neverthe- 
less a part of the inferiy of Hell. Is it permissible 
then to locate ‘ Paradise * in Hell (cf. Kirchcnlex^. 
vi. 130) ? Many theologians have done so without 
misgiving (cf. Martin, ii. 93: ‘forecourt of Hell,’ 
sinus Abrahae or limbus patrumy also simply called 
‘Paradiso’); but sometimes a distinction is made 

1 HeRidf^H the Cat. Rom., cf. G. Barollle, Lb Cat<fehi>nM romain, 
OH IVnaeignc-ment do la doctrine chrRutnnc, Montr^jeau, 1907 flf., 

ii. HH(i-403; J. Deharbe, Grosser Katechismua, Regensluirv-, 
New York, and Cincinnati, 1896 ; Grosser Kat. fUr sdmtliche 
Bistiliner Bayems, Reffonaburg, 1004 ; KaXh. Kat. /. d. Diocese 
Trier, Tr^vea, 1888: Rath. Kat. f. d. liistnm Maim, Mainx, 
1886; Kath. Knt. f. d. Bistum Paderbom, Poderbom, 1892; 
Kat. d. kath. Religion, herausg. au/ Re/ehl d. hoohwiirdigsten 
Uerm Dr. K. J. v. Uefele, Bisch^s v. Rottsnburg, FYeiburir, 
1889 ; Oaf. du dioeise de Paris, Paria, 1897 ; Compendia della 
dottrina eriatiana ad uso delV arddioeesi di Torino, Turin, 
1898 ; cf. Th. Ilub. Simar (t aa archbp. of Cologne, 1902), Lehrh. 
der Dogmatik^, 2 vola., Freiburg, I89fl, I. 638 641 ; K. Martin 
Cf M biahop of Paderbom), Uhrb. d. kaih. RehytoniB, 2 pts., 
Mains, 1878, ii. 92 f. 


between inferior and parndisus superior 

( = Heaven). The Cat. Rom., mIioho interpietation 
is adopted by Kirchenlex.^ vi. 135 and Simar 
{Dogmatiky i. 538), expounds the matter more 
felicitously thus : 

'Christi aapectua clarissimam luoetn captivla attulit, eorum- 
que aniuma immenaa lactitia gaudioque impluvit; quibua ctiam 
optatimiinam beatitudinem, quae in Dei visione consiatit, im- 
pertivit. C^uo facto id coni]>robatinn cat, quod latroni pro- 
miaerat illia verbia Luo. 23, 43.’ 

Here, accordingly, the limbus patrumy which 
after tho liberation of the fathers is left absolutely 
empty, has, in virtue of Christ’s presence, become 
Paradise even before their departure — has been 
‘transformed, so to speak, into a heaven ’ {Kirchen- 
lex.'^ vi. 135). 

With this particular point, however, is con- 
nected a third difficulty. (Hirist dul not ascend 
to Heaven till forty days after His departure from 
Limbus y and only then ‘did Ho take with Him to 
Heaven ’ tho souls of the just whom Ho ‘ had 
liberated* from that place (Deharbe, qu. 241). 
Where, then, were the souls of tho fathers during 
these forty days? For attempts to answer this 
question the curious may bo referred to Kirchen- 
lex.^{\\. 136). 

The greatest difficulty of all is presented by 
1 P 3**^’ (cf. 4®). This is not one of the passages 
traditionally cited in support of the Desrensus ; 
tho usual dicta probavtia are Ac ‘2“* Kph 4^ 
Ko 10^ Mt 12", Hos 13^^ (cf. 1 Co 15M' ), Sir 24" 
(‘Penetrabo omnes inferiores partes terrae, et 
inspiciain omnes dormieutes, et illiiminnbo omnes 
s*^erante8 in Domiiu)’), Zee 9“ (‘Tu quoquo in 
sanguine testaincmti tui emisisti vinctos tnos do 
lacu, in mio non est aqua’). Augustine, indeed, 
in a celcluated letter {ad Evodiumy Rp. elxiv., 
al. xeix. ; Migne, PL xxxiii. 709-718), which in 
many passages reads like a modem treatise on 
the jOescensus, emphatically denies that tho two 
Petrine passages bear upon the subject at all (op. 
cit. 5. 15, p. 716, and 7. 21, p. 717). Ho explains 
1 P 3^^*^* as referring to n i>reaehing of the pre- 
existent Christ to tlio contemiiorarieB of Noah who 
were overwhelmed in their sins {loc. cit. 6. 17, 
p. 716), and applies 4® to a preaching of tho gospel 
in this life to tne spiritually tlead (7. 21, p. 717 1 .). 
And this, or a similar, explanation is adopted, 
with approval, by many niediicval tbeologians, 
including Thomas Aquinas, who writes {Snmniay 
.3. 52, 2 ad 3) : 

* His qul In carcere concluHi erant vlvcntea, scilicet in corpore 
mortali, quod rhI ((uasi quidam career aninuic, Kpiritu huuo 
dlvinitatis veniens pracdicavit per intcrnaH iiiHuirailotics et 
ctiam externas admonitionca per ora juatorum ’ (cf. ib. : ‘ Qui 
increduli fuenint Nue praodicanti ’). 

At present, however, tho exegesis which — largely 
under the inlluenco of ITundhauscn {Das erste Fovti- 
Jicalschrciben des Apostelfursicn Petrus y Mainz, 
1873) — finds most favour is that which makes the 
earlier passage (3*®'*) refer t<i the Descensus. The 
unbelieving contemporaries of Noah, accordingly, 
are supposed to be mentioned only by way of 
example, and the statement that Cliri . ’s preacliing 
in tho under worbi wits vouchsafed even to sucli 
unrepentant souls in the place of perdition is 
narrowed down to mean that His preaching was 
made known to tho condemned without a special 
Descensus to them at all, or, in other words, that 
the elfects of the Descensus extended also to tho 
lo.st (Simar, i. 539 tf,, following Hundhauseii, 
p. 3,30). Now this modification of the sense of 
1 P 3^®*- brings it into harmony with a view which 
Aquinas {Suminay 3. 52, 2c) had advanced without 
reference to that passage : 

* per nuum effectum (nnf : per Huam eRHimlium) ChrUius in 
quemlibet inferorum deM('.endlt; In iiifvrnum daiunatorura 
habuit huno effcc-tuin, qucxl dcuccndcns ad inferoe cos de sua 
Incredulitate ufc maliiiu uonfutavit.* 

Certain catechisms, again, come to terms with 
1 P 3'"* in a very simple fashion, by amending 
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the language of Scripture to make it Buit Catholio 
dogma. T^us, after expounding the doctrine 
of the Descent to the limbus pairum^ they 
cite the passage in (iu(3stion in the following 
form: ‘He was put to death according to the 
flesh, but in soul He wetit to the spirits who were 
in pri.soii, and preached, i.e. proclaimed redemp- 
tion to them’ {(ri’osser Katcchismus f, d, Bistuiner 
BavernSf p. 75 ; Vaderhorner Kat. p. 93 ; simi- 
larly, thoimh not quite so crudely, Deharbo, nu. 
231, and Trierer Kat., p. 26). It is a singular 
fact that Aquinas iSuinmat 3. 52, 2c) speaks also 
of an ‘ effectus * of tlie Descensus upon the souls in 
Purgatory : * illis qui detinebantur in purgatorio 
speni gloriae consequendae dedit ’ ; and iri a special 
qucestio (3. 52, 8) lie even discusses the problem 
whether Christ, in virtue of His Descensus, de- 
liverc<l souls also from Purgatory, and solves it 
as follows : 

'8i qui invent! sunt tales, (luales etiam nuno vlrtute jHissionis 
Christi a purgatorio llberantur, tales nihil prohibet per des- 
censurn Christi ad inferos a pur(j[atorio esse liberatos.' 

The strange thing is that Aquinas should think 
of souls as being in Purgatory at the time of the 
Descensus ; for the Catholic doctrine is that all 
who have died in original sin (which could not bo 
absolved before the death of Christ) are in JlelL 
Even the sancti patres who believed in the Messiah, 
and who, according to Aquinas (3. 49, 6 ad 1), 
had cancelled their actual sins by their faith and 
works, must bo regarded as liaving been in Hell, 
or, at least, in the * fore-court ’ thereof, by reason 
of their original sin ; and it is believed even to- 
day that, wTien the children of Christian parents 
die unbaptized, and thus have not been cleansed 
of original sin, they go to Hell — to a region, it is 
true, resembling that in which the patres dwelt, 
viz. the limbus infantium (Loofs, Symbolik, i. 269). 
Unless, therefore, there have been exceptions to 
this rule of doctrine (the Innocents whose festival 
occurs on the 28th of December need not l.)e 
regarded as forming an exception, since their 
baptism of blood would avail instead of baptism 
by water, and they could accordingly go to the 
limbus patrum), or unless a groat migration from 
Hell to Purgatory took place at the instant of 
Christ’s death — a theory likewise not easy to 
accept — we must believe that Purgatory was as 
empty before the death of Christ as the limbus 
patrum was after His Descent. 

4. Lutheran doctrine. — The doctrine of the 
Descensus set forth in the Formula of Concord, 
and thus regarded by orthodox Lutherans as 
bearing the seal of their Church, is of a peculiar 
character. It cannot be understood without a 
retrospective glance at Luther himself. We must, 
however, distinguish between his real tlieological 
view and his presentation of the subject in his 
popular discourses. As a theologian Luther of 
course (a) adhered at first to the Catholic tradition 
(Psalmenvorles7mg of 1513-15, Weimar ed. iii. 
103. 20; 317. 37). But (5) he could not continue 
to hold this view after asserting that the faith 
of the ‘fathers’ is identical with our own (cf. 
Predigten fiber 1 Mosis, 1527, Weimar ed., 100. 4: 

‘ vides Adamura Christianum fuisse ut nos ’ ; Er- 
langen ed. [German], 33. 99). Ho had come to 
believe (cf. J. KOstlin, Luthers Theologic^, Stutt- 
gart, 1901, ii. 341) — even (see below) iKsforo 1.522 
(at Amsdorf, 13 Jan. 1522 ; Enders, Briefwec,hsel 
Luthers, Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, iii. 269-271)— 
that the ‘ fatliers,' like departed believers in Christ, 
continue until the resurrection in a perfectly happy 
sleep of the soul, since they are, so to speak, 
enclosed and safeguarded in the belief in God’s 
word as in a bosom Abraham’s bosom,’ Lk 16” ; j 
Kirckenpostille, Erl. ed.^ 12 f.). Similarly, he 
thought that the souls of the wicked in the state 1 


of death are tormented by their unbelieving evil 
consGif3nce until they are cast into Hell at the 
Last Day; and with reference to the ‘Hell’ of 
Lk 16” ho writes : 

‘Tlie hell nieiilloned hero cannot be the true Hell, which will 
come Into being ut the Loat Day. . . . Dut it must be a place 
where the tfoul can live, and where it has no rent : therefore it 
cannot be a real locality. We Judge, therefore, that this hell 
is the evil consc.iunce— without faith and the word of Qod~-in 
wlUch the soul Is buriud and confined until the Last Day, when 
the Mrson, body and soul together, will be cast Into the real 
bodily Hell.' 

A view of tho Descensus corresponding to these 
ideas regarding the sleep of the soul h^ already 
been set forth by Luther in the Operationes in 
Psalmos of 1519-21 : 

* Anima Christi secundum substantiam desoendit ad inferos 
. . . dolores mortis et Infcrnl pro eodem ego habeo. Infernua 
enim cat pavor mortis, id cst sensus mortis, quo iiorrent mortem 
et tamcn non effugiunt daninutl, nani mors c'ontempta non 
sentitur cstque velut somniia. . . . Ohristus sicut cum sumino 
doiore mortuus est, ita vidotur et dolores post mortem in 
inferno sustinuisse, ... ita ... ut caro quidmii ejus requi- 
overit in spe, sed anima ejus infernum gustuverit* (Welm. ed. 
V. 4e.'J, 18 ff. ; Erl. ed. 0pp. exeg. xv. 16, 878 f.). 

Luther still adhered to this theory in 1530 {Enarr. 
in ps. 10, Erl. ed. 0pp. exeg. xvii. 125f., cf. 124; 
[Germ.] xxxviii. 146 f., cf. 144) ; and, in fact, if we 
would set forth his own distinctive view of tho 
subject, we must keep these thoughts before our 
minds. There is nothing to suggest that ho ever 
abandoned the belief that tho true Hell has no 
existence until the Last Day ; he seems to have 
remained constant to the opinion to which he gave 
utterance in 1526 : 

'That there exists a special place in which the souls of the 
condemned now reside- as artists paint and belly-gods preat^h 
it— I regard as mere delusion, for even the devils are not yet in 
Hell' (Expoe. of Jonah, Weim. ed. xlx. Krl. od. [(]erm.J 
xli. 878). 

But he was not quite certain that the conception 
of the Descensus corresponding to this idea was 
final and exhaustive, and, accordingly, (c) while 
he had in 1523 sought to expound tho I’otrine 
paasages on impossiblo linos, and in a sense which 
ignorw the Descensus {A uslegung d. 1 Petrusbriefes, 
Weim. ed. xii. 367 f., 375f., Erl. ed. [Germ.] li. 
45811'. 467; iu a second form, Erl. ed. Iii. 152 f. 
162), we find that subsequently, in his lectures on 
Genesif (c. 1537) — which, it is true, do not survive 
in a verbally authentic form — lie takes account of 
the hypothesis that the verses may throw light on 
the Article ‘descendit ad inferos^ (Erl. ed. 0pp. 
exeg. ii. 222). Ho deems it possible that Peter was 
thinking of a preaching of the mortuus Christus 
to mortui of the time of the Deluge, but believes 
that this was restricted entirely to ‘infantes et 
alios quos simplicitas sua impodivit, ne possent 
credere’ (loc. cit.), (d) A little later Luther Bcoms 
to have made a further advance. In 1543, accord- 
ing to Melanchthon’s statement (Corp. Hef, v, 68), 
he was disposed to think — with Mclanchthon him- 
self — that Christ’s preaching in Hades, as referred 
to in 1 Peter, might have eliected the salvation of 
the nobler heathen ; while in an edition of his 
lecture on Ilosea, issued with his own consent by 
Veit Dietrich in 1545 (Letter of 16th Oct. 1545 [do 
Wette, Luthers Briefe, Berlin, 1825-56, v. 761]), he 
gives— if , that is to say, he ever read this edition of 
Fiis lecture— his sanction to a similar exegesis (Erl. 
ed. Opp, exeg. xxiv. 330), which, however, is not 
found in the transcriptions of the lecture of 1624 
( Weim. ed. xiii. 27) revised by Dietrich in his edition. 
In any case, Luther was far from certain that tlie 
views of the Descensus which went beyond the 
position stated above (in b) were correct. Hence, 
in 1544— and hero we have his last utterance on 
the subject, though again not authentic in its 
verbal transmission— (c) he pronounced a ‘ non 
liquet* upon all conjectures that would add to the 
simple fact of the sojourn of Christ’s spirit in 
inferno : 
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*<^uid anima fecerit Ui Inferno, multi mulla disputant, an 
Bpohavcrit inferos et liberaverit suos qui ante ipsum in siniiin 
Ahrahae congregati fuerant, nihil attinct quaerero ct rimari 
curioslus* (in Gen. [Erl. ed., 0pp. exeg. x. 210J). 

In his popular discourses Luther joins hands 
with the artists, whose pictures of the Dcscan.ms 
portray Christ— in the only way in wliich He can 
be portrayed, i.e. in the body — as going down 
'with a banner in His hand,^ aupearing before 
Hell, dislodging Satan, taking Hell by storm, and 
carrying awav those who are His (cf. Erl. ed. 
[Germ.] xix.* 41). Thus, in order that * children and 
simple folk * might attain to a clear idea of Christ’s 
triumph over Hell and Satan — a fact which must 
become part of their receptive faith — Luther did 
not hesitate repeatedly (ci. even the short form of 
the Ten Commandments, 1620 1 Weim. ed. vii. 217 
=Erl. ed. [Germ.] xxii. 8], and elsewhere, e.g. in 
the Uav^ostUle [Erl. ed. [Germ.] v.® 1-17]), and 
notably in an Easter sermon preached at Torgau 
on the 13th of April 1533 (Erl. ed, [Germ.] xix.* 
40-64), to speak of the Descensu.<i as if 'the Lord 
Christ— the entire person, God and man, with body 
and soul, undivided — had journeyed to Hell, and 
had in person demolished Hell and bound the 
Devil’ (cf. Erl. ed. [Genu.] xix.'-* 44 f.). But these 
expositions are obviously clothed in the language 
of popular metaplior, and there is not the sliglitest 
doubt that LutWr was aware of their exoteric 
character. Ho makes this quite clear in the 
exordium of his Torgau discourse : 

' And It pleases me well that, tor the simple, it [the Descent] 
should be painted, played, sung, or spoken in this manner (i.e. 
as represented by the artists), and 1 shall bo quite content it 
people do not vex themselves greatly with high and subtle 
thoughts as to how it was (tarried out ; for it di<l not take place 
In the iKxIy at all, as lie remained in the grave for three (lays* 
(Erl. ed. [Genn.] xix.'<}41). 

It is instructive to note, as bearing in the same 
direction, what Luther adds to the words quoted 
above regarding the Descent of the whole person : 
‘ Please God, the banner, doors, gate, and chains 
were of wood, or of iron, or did not exist at all * 
(op. cit. p. 45). Yet these utterances in the Torgau 
discourse, notwithstanding their unmistakably 
exoteric and metaphorical cast, came at length to 
be formulated as dogma. Owing, in some un. 
explained way, to local controversies regarding the 
Des(!ent (K. II. R. Frank, Thtul. der Concordien- 
fonnelf iii., Erlangen, 1863, p. 41811.), the framers 
of the Formula of Concord (and even of its fore- 
runner, the so-called Book of Torgau) deemed it 
necessary to insert a special Article (ix.) ‘dc 
Descensu Christi.* Their ostensible purpose in so 
doing was merely ' simplicitatem lidei in symbolo 
apostolico coinprehensam retinere’ (J. T. Muller, 
Die symbol. Bucher d. evang.-luth. Kirche^ stereo- 
type id., GUtersloh, 1882, p. 696. 1). But when, in 
Art. ix., with a reference to Luther’s Torgau 
discourse, they declare: 'Simpliciter ergocredimus 
quod iota persona^ Deus et homo, post sepulturam 
ad inferos descenderit, Satanam devicent, ])ot4}s- 
tatem inferorum everterit, et diabolo oinnern vim 
et potciitiam eripiierit’ (ib. 606. 2), it is clear that 
the statement has behind it the whole argumenta- 
tion of Art. viii. on the * Communicatio idiomatum ’ 
(ib. 697. 3). 

Lutheran orthodoxy.in maintaining(in opposition 
to the Reformed theology : see § 5 below), as an 
element of the true doctrine, that the Descends 
was an act which, occurring after the 
and immediately before the Resurrection, involved 
the entire person of Christ, and belonged to the 
statits exaltationis, was simply proceeding upon 
the lines laid down by the Formula of Concord. 
But, in seeking to establish these positions, it 
appealed to the Petrine passage (1 P 3'®) which 
was not cit^ by that Formula, asserting that the 
preaching of Christ was a ‘ praedicatio (verbalis !) 
elenchtica,’ and therefore a 'triumphum agere* 
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(Hollaz, in H. Schmid, DU Dogmntik d. evung.. 
luth. Kirche^t Frankfort, 1858, § 38, note 21). In 
so doing, however, it also makes a complete 
surrender of the ‘ simplicitas fidti^ as its Christo- 
logy compelled it to qualify the ‘ilcsccndit’ by 
the phrase 'seciindutii huriianain natiiram,’ for 
‘secundum divinam naturam jam ante in inferno 
j)cr duniiiiium omnia replens erat’ (Quenstedt, in 
Bchniid, op. cit. § 38, note 23). On a closer view, 
in fact, the ‘ dcscendit ’ becomes more attenuated 
still, ^ since, according to the doctrine of Christ’s 
omnipreseii(?c, His humanity is after His exalta- 
tion, at all events- wherever His Divinity is. 
The * supeniaturalis tnolus non localis’ (Hollaz, in 
loc. cit. note 22) is thus merely the first phase of 
the non-local ubi(j[uita.s corporU. According to the 
Tiibingen school, indeed, the humanity of Christ 
was not to be separated from His noii-lo(;al omni- 
present Divinity, even at the beginning of His 
rest in the grave, or at any time, in fact, after His 
conceptiu (Dorner, Gesch. d. prot. Thcul., Munich, 
1867, ii. 788 ff.). 

S- Reformed doctrine. — If the laitheran doctrine 
may be regarded as a modification of the Catholic 
— and it can be explained only by reference to the 
latter — the view of the Reformea Churches, so far 
as a single generic view of tlie question may be 
attributed to them, is characterized by a comj)lcte 
abandonment of the Roman dogma. It is true 
that Zwingli, in Ids first discourse at Berne ( lVrrh\ 
ed. Schuler and Schulthess, Zurich, 1828-1842, ii. 
1. p. 211), kept close to the Catholic interpretation, 
asserting that the pious Avho lived before Christ 
and believed in the coming Messiah wc'i’O delivered 
from Hades; and that later (Fidci exposltio 7 
[ Werke, iv. 49]), while of opinion that the ‘ deseendit* 
of the Apostolicnvi signifies only that Christ really 
died ('inferis enim connumoran ex humanis abiisse 
est’), he still clung to that view, which rests upon 
a peculiar exegesis of 1 P 3*®*-. Leo Jud, again, 
in his Catechism of 1634, finds no more in the 
‘deseendit’ tlian ‘vere mortuiis est’: ‘He died 
and was buried — went to Hell indeed, i.e. lie really 
died’ (A. Schweizer, DU Glaubcnslchro der evang.- 
re/. Kirche, ii., Zurich, 1847, p. 349). Then Calvin, 
while deeming it an error to take the ‘ dcscendit ’ 
ns equivalent to ‘sepultus ost’ (Inst. 1636 [0pp. i. 
70: ‘haec parbicula de descensu . . . minime 
superllua’]; emphatic repudiation in Inst. 1539- 
64 [0pp. i. 629] and 1559 [0pp. ii. 375]), neverthe- 
less characterizes the Roman view as a ‘ fabula ’ 
not only in Inst. 1536 (i. 69 f.) hut also later (Inst. 
1539-54, 7. ‘27 [i. 529 f.]; 1559, 2. 16, 9 [ii. 375 f.]); 
the idea that the souls of the dead are confined in 
a prison he regards ns simply ‘childish’ (15.79, 2. 
16, 9 [ii. 376]). From 1536 to 1.559 the only mean- 
ing which he drew from the I’etrine pas.«.ages— 
without applying them to the Descensi^s at all — 
was as follows : 

*virtutem redesiptionia per Uhristuin partae exhlljitaiii et 
plane inanifestAtain esso eornin Hpirit.ibiis qui ante id ietnpus 
defunuti fuerunt.’ * Eldclca,’ }je be lieves, ' tunc plane et praesenti 
aaiM!(;tu iH?r8pexcriint ejus visitationeni ; conira reprol)! . . . 
nullaiii albi spem rfsiduam lmn! jil.'inius ujfnoMJrnnt’ (Imt, 
1539^54, 7. 27, p. 6:iU; uf. 1536, p. 70, and 1559, 2. 10, 9, 
p. 876). 

To Calvin’s mind the true sense of the article 
‘deseendit ad inferos’ was this : 

*Chrintuin afflictum a Deo fuisse aedivini jndicil horrorem et 
aeveritatem sensisse, ut irae Dim inlcrc,e<lt:ret ae ejus Justitiae 
nostro nomine eatisfac-eret ' (Jnst. 1536, p. 69; ct. 1559, 2. 16, 
10, U. 376 : ‘ Nihil actum erat, ai aiiqioreatantum luortc defunfitna 
fuisaet Christua, acd operae siniul pretium erat, ut divinae 
ultionia aeveritatem Hcntiret, quo et iroe ipsius iutercederet et 
aatiflfaccret Justo Judicio; unde etiam eurn oportuit cum 
inferorum copiia aeternaeque mortis horror© quasi consertis 
luanibus Iiic.lari ’). 

Calvin is thinking here, not of the experiences 
through which Jesus passed after His death, but 
of the agonies of soul which preceded it. To 
challenge this interpretation on the ground that 
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it conflicts with the sequence of the Symbolical 
clauses, he rej^ards as frivolous : 

‘ ITbi ciiim quae in hominum conupoctu pASSus eat Christos 
exposita funrunC, ou|)ortune subjicitur iiivisibile illud et in* 
fx>mprchenHiliile jiulioium quod coram Deo sustinuit* {ImL 
1669, 2. 10. 10, p. 376 f.). 

In the Keformed Churches of the suoceeding 
period, as is shown by F. Wendelin [SyatenMf 1666, 
p. 719, in Schweizer, ii. 360), the views of Leo Jud 
and Calvin took precedence of all others, though 
in varying measure : 

* Per descensum nihil aliud signiflcarl nisi sopulturam. pii et 
docti viri nonnuUl approbant ; plerique orthodoxorum intelligunt 
dolores infernales quos in anima suaOhristus sensit *(F. Wendelin, 
loe. cit.). 

With regard to the latter point the Reformed 
theologians often differ from Calvin in not restrict- 
ing Christ’s endurance of the dolorea infernalea to 
His earthly life. In both statornents it is of course 
implied— in opposition to the Lutheran theory — 
that the Descensus belongs to the status exiruini- 
tionis or humiliationis ( Westminster Larger Gatech- 
ism, qu. 46, 40, 60). Among the formularies which 
adopt the distinctively Calvinistic view are the 
Geneva Catechism (E. F. K. MUller, Bekenntnia- 
schri/ten d. ref, Kirche, Leipzig, 1903, p. 122 f. : 

* borribilos angiistias intelligo quibus Christ! anima 
oonstricta fiiit’) and the Heidelberg Catechism 
(qu. 44 [Muller, p. 694: 'uns^akiuile distress, 
^ony, and horror, which He suffered in His soul, 
and previously ’]). The Westminster Larger Catech- 
ism sets forth the Calvinistio view — without 
mention of the ‘Descent* however — in au. 49, 
while in qu. 60 it supploments this Viy speaking of 
Christ ' as after His death . . . continuing in the 
state of the dead, and under the power of death,’ 
and expressly adds that this ‘ hath been otherwise 
expressed in these words, — He descended into Kell,' 
But most of the Reformed Confessions give no 
explanation of the Descensus at all. The Anglican 
XXXIX Articles of 1663 likewise discard that 
portion of Art. iii, (Muller, p, 606: *nani corpus 
usque ad resurroctioneru in sepulchro jacuit; 
spiritus, ab illo emissus, cum spiritibus mii in 
carcero sive in inferno detinebantur fuit, illisque 
praedicavit, queniadmodum testatur Petri locus’) 
which in the XL! I Articles of 1562 followed the 
statement ‘Christus est credendiis ad inferos 
descendisse.’ 

6. Modern interpretation and re-statement— 

In the Greek and Roman Churches the formulated 
doctrines of the Descensus dealt with above (§§ 2 
and 3) have maintained an ail but absolute pre- 
dominance sinco iiiedimval times ; of the few 
divergent tendencies the more important are 
mentioned by Dietelmaier {Hist, dogmatis de 
Deacensu^ Altorf, 1762, pp. 128-139, 144-153, 179). 
Within tlie pale of Lutheranism, again, a great 
variety of views gained a footing at the very 
outset. Luther himself advocated more than one 
interpretation (cf. § 4) ; Johannes Agricola, in his 
Christliche Kinderzucht, propounded views similar 
to those afterwards maintained by Calvin (cf. G. 
Kawerau, Joh, Agricola, Berlin, 1881, p. 72), and 
with these views, again, Joh. Aepinus or Hamburg 
(t 1563) incorporated the theory that the Descensus 
was really a vicarious descent of tlie Spirit of 
Jesus into that infemum in which sinners deserve 
to suffer until the Final Judgment and the incep 
tion of Gehenna fire (F. H. R. Frank, Die Theologie 
der Concordienformel, 4 vols., Erlangen, 1858-66, 
iii. 397-415); manjr others have approximated to 
thoi>osition of Aepinus (Frank, p. 416 f.), while Joh. 
Breriz (tl57()), in the interests of the ubiquitaa 
colons Christi and tlie non-local character of 

* Heaven ’ and the infernum, was inclined to favour 
a spiritual theory of the Descensus’—eji interpreta- 
tion which amounted to little more than the notion 
that the cruciiied Christ is supposed hy human 


beings to have gone down to Hell and to have 
utterly perished (Frank, pp. 418-420; for other 
theologians, cf. Frank, pp. 416 f., 420-424, and for 
Urhanus Rhegius and Matthesius, Dietelmaier, 
p. 179 f.). From the issue of the Formula of 
Concord till after the middle of the 18th cent., 
however, the view formulated in that document 
prevailed generally within the Lutheran communion 
(cf. Dietmmaier, pp. 170, 180, 204-209). In the 
Reformed Churches neither of the Confessional 
views referred to in § 5 ever gained a position of 
absolute supremacy. As a matter of fact, it was 
in this section of the Church— in which the serious 
study of historical questions was entered upon 
earlier than among the Lutherans— that the 
certitude of the Confessional interpretations was 
first shattered. Besides the great theologian G« 
J. Voasins (t 1649), two renowned English scholars, 
John Lightfoot (t 1675) and John Pearson (t 1686), 
succeeded in undermining the confidence hitherto 
placed in the formulated views, and for these 
thinkers the Descensus meant no more than the 
sojourn of the Spirit of Jesus in the realm of death. 
Then in the period of the Illumination the dogma 
largely lost its earlier signification, nor did the 
theology of post-Illumination times restore it. 

But a fresh theory of the Descensus was advanced, 
and found favour in many quarters. The distinc- 
tive feature of the new interpretation was that it 
associated the preaching of Christ in Hades with a 
possible oiler of salvation after death to all who 
nad been denied the opportunity in this life. The 
Krip6<rffeiv of 1 P 3^* was regarded as a preacliing of 
the gospel ; the contemporaries of Noah (v.*) were 
supposed to be referred to only os examples, or 
as abnormally depraved, and it was thus inferred, 
a majore ad minus, that, if salvation w’as profiered 
to such as these, a similar iuvitation must bo 
granted to all who have not been called, or called 
effectually, in this life. To a certain extent re- 
coiirso was hatl also to a hypothesis with which 
Augustine was acquainted {Kp. clxiv. 4. 13 ; Migne, 
PL xxxiii. 714), viz. that a knowledge of the 
salvation wrought by Christ must have remained 
in the realm of death ever since His preaching 
there. The present writer is unable, so far as 
regards the countries outside Germany, to trace 
the rise of this now widely di Mused idea ; consider- 
able information on the subject is given by C. 
Clemen, * Niedergefahren zu den Toten,* Giessen, 
1900, p. 216 IT. m Gennany certain theologians — 
above all, J. L. Konig (Die Lehre von Christi 
Jlbllenfahrt, Frankfort a. M., 1842), E. Gilder (Z>»« 
Lehre von der Erscheinung Jesu Christi unter d, 
Toten, Berne, 1853), and Clemen {op, cit ,) — have 
given their support to this re-statemont of the 
Descensus doctrine, or at least (thus Clemen) of 
what is supposed to be its religious bcjiriug. These 
new ideas have found their way even into the 
prcoincts of Lutheran orthodoxy, and. have become 
incorporated in a peculiar manner with other 
modincations of orthodox (s Lutheran) tradition 
(cf. e.g, Alex, von Oettingen, LutherischeDogmatik, 
ii. 2, Munich, 1902, pp. 140-148). The theory 
which would affirm the possibility of an offer of 
salvation after death must, in our judgment, he 
conceded, and indeed many modern writers of the 
most diverse theological tendencies give it their 
approval (cf. Kfinig, p. 204 ff., Clemen, p. 212 fl'.); 
hut whether the theory can he legitimateljr com- 
bined with the Descensus as presented in Scripture 
(see below, § 7) or in the tradition of the Cnurch 
(§ 8} is another question. 

7. Re-Statement compared with Scripture.— Of 
the various passages 01 Scripture whicli have at 
one time or another been appealed to in support of 
the Descensus those drawn from the OT need not 
be discussed here, as it is only hy an obsolete 
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exegesis that references to Jesus Christ could be 
found in them. Nor do the NT passiiges -Mt 12", 
Ac 2^, lio 10^ and Epli — speak of a Dt scensim 

of the nature iinplieil by the ‘ Orthodox,’ ('aUioUc, 
Lutheran, Calvinistio, or ‘ modern ’ interpretations ; 
these passages, or soTiie of tiieni, point at must to 
a soiourn of Jesus, or of His soul (Ac 2^), in 
‘Hades.’ We shall have an opportunity below 
(8ee§ 10) of gauging the significance of this datum. 
The only passages which need be considered here 
are 1 P 3“®“* and 4*, which are very generally re- 
garded as the loci classici for the Descensus^ though, 
os we have already seen, Augustine and Aquinas 
(<-’f* § 3). Calvin (§ 5) and — for many years at least 
— Luther as well (§ 4), denied that the verses in 
question refer to the subject at all. 

1 P 4* must certainly be surrendered. For, while 
Augustine’s idea that the viKpol is equivalent to 
injideles (Ev. clxiv. 7. 21 [PZ xxxiii. 718]) — an 
exegesis aaopted by Luther {Epist. S. Petr, 
ausaelegtt 1623 [Erl. ed. [Germ.] li. 468])— is un- 
doubtedly wrong, Luther is as certainly right in 
saying [toe. cit, p. 467) ; * Ho (St. Peter) adds fur- 
ther that they (the vtKpol) are judged according to 
man in the flesh. Hut they are not in the flesh ; 
hence it can be understood only as amilied to living 
persons.* If this reasoning be corudusive, and the 
application of the pas.sage to the Dencenms thus 
shown to be wrong, other points of difference 
among expositors may bo left out of consideration 
here. The only correct explanation, in the present 
writer’s opinion, is that which takes the veKpol to 
signify those who were dead when the Epistle was 
written, but who in their lifetime had— as the 
€iTfYft\L<rOy) shows — a knowledge of the gospel : 
just hecaiise they have died, and have not remained 
alive until the Parousia, they are ‘ judged in the 
flesh,’ ipaa mortc camia (Augustine, Ep. clxiv. 7. 
21 [PL xxxiii. 718]), but they live to God fru^Ofian. 
This agrees with tlie whole train of thought which 
sets out from 3*’ and reaches its middle point in 4* ; 
for the emphasis is laid upon the idea that the 
dead, though it has been their lot KpiOrjvai (rapdf 
nevertheless fuJert /card deby Tvei'jpart. 

The case of 1 P cannot bo so easily diH|)osed 
of. Of the various interpretations applied to this 
passage, not a few find no reference to the Descensus 
in it cither. 

We havp one example of this when the (datiae iv u («c. 
iri'ev^ari) Tropev^riv id aasumed to refer to the pre- 

exigterit Chriet (I.). Such is the interpret utioa of Augustine 
(cf. i 3), J. 0. K. V. Hofmann {Uia heilUje Schrift d. Af2’, vU., 
Nordlingen, 1875, p. 124-184), ami A. S<:hweizer(Hfna6^^aAren 
tur etc., Zilrich, 18()8), who thinks that(I.a)theirvvvfiaTa 
to whom Christ preached were the people of Noah's time, and 
that these are spoken of as iryevtiara iv <ttvkaKfi because they * in 
il^norantiae tenehris claudebantur ' (Autp. Kp, clxiv. 6, 16 [PL 
xxxiii. 716]), or because they were iv ^vAair^ when tlie Epistle was 
written (v. Hofmann, et al.). Another form of this interpreta- 
tion is that of F. Spitta (CAristi Prediyt an die Geister, Gott- 
ingen, 1800), that (1.6) the iv tffvKaxn wevpara. are the angels 
whose tall (On <fi) was a theme of such profound Interest in the 
Jewish a}K>calyptio literature and in certain Christian cin^les of 
the early centuries (cf. 2 I* 2*). Similarly, the idea of the 
Peseensus is surrendered by the interpretation which refers the 
clause iropcvd^iv ix^pvfev to the period c^fter the Resurrection 
(II.;. This exegesis is certainly untenable in the form repre- 
sented by Luther, viz. that (Il.a) Christ after His Ascension 
comes in the Spirit (t.e. in preaching) to the spirits (i.s. spirits 
or hearts of men), who are as diMoi)edient as the contemporaries 
of Noah (Erl. ed. [Germ.] II. 458-460); but In the form given to 
it l)y F. C. Betir (Vorleeunffen H. d. neutfSt. Theoloyie, T^ipzig, 
1864, p. 291)— that (II. 5) those to whom Christ preached were 
tiie fallen angels (cf. 1 Ti iiYyiAotv)-it still finds 

adherents (M. Lauterburg, P/tJS^ viii. 201, 1. 21 IT.). Hut a new 
interest gathers around the passage when the froprv^clr Uripv^ev 
is understood to Indicate an event which occurred in the interval 
between Christ’s death and His resurrection (II I.). The tJioorlcs 
bas^ on this exegesis fall into two main classes, correstionding 
to a twofold explanation of iicjpvfev. If the word be taken to 
mean a preaching of salvation (lll.a), then the verse asserts that 
during we interval in question Christ proclaimed t^yation to 
the generation destroyed by the Deluge. But, if iK^pvt»v be 
interpreted os implying only an ‘elenchtic proclamation ’ (111,6), 
we have a view which seems to approximate to the position of 
Lutheran Orthodoxy (cf. f 4). 


Which of the above five exegetical theorioa still 
advocated U)-day (!.«, 5, TI./>, lll.a, 6) is* the inoHt 

t irobablo is a q’uc.stion whicli each must decide for 
liiiisclf ; to seek to prove that any single one is 
exclusively correct More a hopeless tu.sk. Tlic 
present writer has a con.siderable preference for the 
first form of j^xplanation (1.), and especially for 
that of Spitta (1.6), though he hardly shares the 
confiiicnco with which the latter scholar refers the 
isiipvitv to the commination uttered, according to 
the Hook oi Kuoch (xii. 4, od. Fleming and Rader- 
inacher, Leipzig, 1901, p. 3411*.), over the fallen 
angels by Enocli : ho many i<lcas of like nature 
must have been current in Apost-olic times. Hut, 
even if either of the interpretations specified in 
III. is the right one, i.e. if we are to postulate a 
preaching of Christ in the interval bet. ween His 
death and His resurrection, yet I P gives as 
little warrant for the ‘ modern * coneeiiljon of the 
Descensus as for that of the Lutheran Orthodoxy. 
Hoth theories, in fact, alike the Orthodox Lutheran, 
which does not harmonize w’ith the iv {—iv 
Tcvti/pjOLTi), and the modern, are in conflict with the 
indisputable fact that the only people mentioned 
in v.^ as those to whom Christ preached are the 
contemporaries of Noah. To assume that the 
latter are mentioned only by way of example, and 
that the preaching of salvation, or of jiiagniont, 
was heanl by all dircLOriaavTh vote, is certainly un- 
warranted. As regarclB the whole passage, in fact, 
only one thing is certain, viz. that, if it speaks of 
the Descensus at all, whether in the sense of inter- 
pretation lll.a or in that of Ill./>, it presents an 
altogether unique conception of the event — unique 
not only with respect to the Confcssioual interpre- 
tations (§§ 2-5) and the ‘ modern ’ theories, but also 
with respect to the traditions of the early Church, 
'riie conception of the Descensus current in the 
early Church proceeded on entirely dillerent lines 
(see § 8) and arose in<lcpendcntly of 1 P Prior 
to the time of (.'Element of Alexandria (Strom, vi. 
6. 45, ed. O. StUhliii, Leipzig, 1906, p. 454, 1411.) 
and Origen [in Joann, vi. 35, c*l. IL Preu8ch(3n, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 144, 15 ff.), this passage, so far as 
we know, was never referred to in connexion with 
the Descensus ; v’hile Iremcus, who often speaks of 
the Descensus, and brings many Bildical naRsnges 
to bear upon it (cf. adv. liter, v. 31. 1, Mjissuet 
[ed. Harvey, Cambridgo, 1877, ii. 411]), and who, 
moreover, was acquainted with 1 Peter andrcganled 
it as authentic [op. cit. iv. 9. 2 [ii. 170]), never 
quotes the passage at all, nor, in dealing specially 
with the Descensus, does he even allude to it. 

8 . Re-statement compared with early Church 
tradition. — It is absolutely certain that the early 
Church tradition regarding the Descensus moves in 
an orbit tpiite apart from the ‘modern ’ treatment 
of the <!onception. As rej^ards tlio Western Hap- 
tismal Confession, it is wtdl known that the ‘ de- 
jjccndib ad inferos,’ which docs n<)t occur in the 
early Konmn Symbol (Hahn, llibllothckd. Symbole^, 
Hreshui, 1897, ]>. 22ft*.), makes its first appearance 
in the SymlHd of Aqiiilcia by Kiilinus (Hahn, p. 42, 
cf. note 63 ; Casnari, Quellen, ii. [Christiania, 
1869] 46, note 133; also F. Kallenhiisch, Das 
apostol. Symbol, ii. [Leipzig, 1900] 895 0*.). In the 
Eastern ('oiifeHsions(not, however, in the llaptismal 
formnl;e) the clause appears someM'hat earlier, viz. 
in the Fourth Siriiiian formula of 3.59 (Hahn, § 163 : 
Kal f/s rb. KaraxObvia KareXObura), the kindred formula 
of Nice of the same year (Halm, § 164), and the 
Coiistantinopolitan formula of .360 (Hahn, § 167). 
Hut, long before these Confessions saw the light, 
the Desreii.sus was already part of the Church 
tradition, alike in the East and in the West. This 
appears, to )>egin with, from the circumstance that 
among the things ‘ quae testatis.sima veritato de 
Christo conscripta sunt ’ Augustine places the fact 
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‘quod apud inferos fuit’ {Ep. clxiv. 6. 14 ; cf. ib. 4. 
12: ‘Christo ad inferos descendente,’ and 2. 3 
‘[Christum] . . . vciiiHsc in infernum satis constat, 
. . . quis ergo nisi iiilidelis negaverit fuisse apud 
inferos Christum ?’) ; but in point of fact the idea 
of the Descensus can be clearly traced tlirough 
Clement of Alexandria (cf. § 7), Tertullian {de 
A nirmt 7 and 55, ed. KeiUerscheiu, Vienna, 1890, p. 
308, 14 and 387 It*. ), and Irenseus {adv. Hour. iii. 20. 
4, Massuet [ed. Harvey, ii. 108] ; iv. 22. 1 [ii. 228] ; 
iv. 33. 1 [ii. 256]; iv. 33. 12 [ii. 267]; v. 31. 1 [ii. 
411], and TU xxx. 1. p. 42), to Justin 

(Dial, 72, ed. Otto, 1876-81, ii. 260) and one of the 
‘presbyters* of Iremeus (cf. adv, Hier, iv. 27. 2 
[ii. 241]). Now, what significance did these Fathers 
attach to the idea? In answering this question it 
will be well to begin with the popular account of 
the Descensus given in the second part (t.c. the so- 
called Descensus) of the Gospel of E icodemusy which 
probably belongs to the 4th cent. A.D. (Evangelm 
apocryphi^t cd. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 
322 if, and 389 IF. ). Here it is told in most dramatic 
style how Christ after His death camelto Hades, 
set free the OT saints, and took Uiem to Heaven, 
while He cast Satan, who desired to detain Him in 
Hades, into Tartarus (Or. text, cap. vi. p. 329 ; Lat. 
text B, cap. viii. p. 429 ; somewhat diliercntly Lat. 
text A, caj). vi. p, 400 ; ‘ tradidit cum infer! potes- 
tati ’). According to this account, therefore, there 
are_ two elements in the Descensus^ viz. Christ’s 
deliverance of the OT fathers from Hades, and His 
victory over Satan. The latter is not found in the 
earlier sources, being a mythological expansion — 
traceable as far back as Origen (in Gen. horn. 17. 5, 
ed. Lommatzsch, Berlin, 1831-48, viii. 290) — of the 
NT conception of Christ’s victory over Satan com- 
bined witli Ac 2'-^; the former — the deliverance 
of the saints— -corresponds to the tradition which 
can be traced back to Justin’s time. And that 
this conception of the Desccfisus may bo regarded 
aa distinctively that of the early Church is corro- 
borated by the following facts. (1) Irenmus (in all 
the passages quoted above) and Justin (loc. cit.) 
give Scripture proofs of the view in question, 
and they also cite an OT (apocryphal) j)aasago as 
follows : ‘ Coiiimemoratus est Dominus, sanctus 
Israel, liiortuorum auorura qui dorniierant in terra 
sepultionis, et descendit ad eos cvangelizare salu- 
tern, quae est ab eo, ut salvaret eos ’ (Iren. iii. 20. 
4 [ii. 108] ; cf. A. Resell, ‘ Ausserkanon. Parallel- 
texto zu d. Evaiigelien,’ TU x. 1 and 2, p. 372ff.). 
(2) It is evident that Celsus, the pagan adversary 
of Christianity, was acquainted with this view; 
according to Origen (c. Celsurn, ii. 43 [ed. Koetschau, 
Leipzig, 1899, i. 166]), ho speaks of Christ tlius ; pi] 
Teltrat rods ibde Svrai els ^Sou irehtov robs 

iset (3) Marcion’a conception of tlie Descensus is 
obviously a characteristic trave.sty of that recog- 
nized hw the Church ; thus, according to Irenoeus 
(adv, liter, i. 27. 3 [i. 218 f.]), Marcion taught: 

' Cain et ens qui sinillce sunt ci, et Swloniitas et Aeifyiitios ct 
similes ois et oiunes oinniiio gentes quae in oninl permixtione 
raali^nitatis ainbulavorunt, solvatas esse a Domino, cum 
doscendisset ad inferos, . . . Abel autem et Enoch et Noe ct 
reliquoB Justos et eos qui sunt erifa Abraham patriarchas, cum 
omnibus prophetis et his qui plocuerunt Deo, non participasse 
salutem. . . . Quoniam enim scielmnt, inquit, Deum suum 
semper tontaniem cos, et tuno tentare cum suspicati, non 
accurrerunt Jesu neque crediderunt annuntiationi ejus; et 
propterea remansisso animas ipsorum apud inferos dixit.’ 

Moreover, we cannot appeal to Rufinua as a 
witne.ss against the theory that the conception of 
the Descensus thus travestied by Marcion was the 
accrc<lit«d doctrine of the Churtdi. It may well be 
that Uufinus did not know what to make of the 
‘ descendit atl inferos ’ in his own Symbol. His first 
remark regarding it is : ‘ vis verbi eadem videtur 
quod sepultus dicitur,* while, further 
witii other passages of {Scripture, he 
y refers to 1 1* 3^**, which, as he thinks. 


esse in eo, 
on, along 
incidental 


tells us ‘quid operis [Christus] in inferno egerit* 
(Comm, in Symbol, cap. 18 and 28 [Migne, PL xxi. 
356 and 364]). After all, it is quite true that the 
Article ‘ ilesccndit ad inferos ’ bears essentially tlie 
same meaning as the people of that day found in 
the Article ‘ sonultu.s est.’ Christ went to Hades, 
according to the beliefs of the age, precisely be- 
cause He tlied and was buried : ‘ Christus Ileus,’ 
says Tertullian, ‘ quia et homo, mortnus secundum 
scripturas, et sepultus secundum easdeni, huic 
quoque legi satisfecit, forma humanao mortis apud 
inferos functus’ (de Anima, 66 [ed. Reifforscheid, 
i. 388, 1-3]). Wo must not forget that Jews as 
well as Greeks regarded the grave and Hades as 
identical ; the Di^skalia Apostolorum contains 
a passage — one, moreover, of quasi-SymboIical 
character — which brings Christ’s liberation of the 
OT saints into immediate connexion with His 
death : 

‘qui cruciflxus est sub Poniio Pilato et dtmnivit, ut evaneeli- 
wiret. Abraham et Isaak et .lakob et sanctis suls universis tarn 
flnum saeculi quam rcsurrectionem quae erit mortuorum ’ (vi. 0, 
23. B; ed. Funk, Didaiscalia et Constitutlonea Apostolorunif 
Paderborn, 1905, 1. 382). 

9. Original signification of the doctrine.— We 

proceed to ask whether the conception of the 
Descensus thus recognized by the early Church — 
the conception which has been preserved most 
faithfully in the Orthodox Eastern Church, and 
still looms through the Roman Catholic doc;trine, 
but which differs radically from tlie formulated 
views of the Protastant Churches, as also from the 
‘modern’ interpretation of the Descensus as a 
preaching to unbelievers — was the original. But 
this really leads to the antecedent question Avhether 
the view shown to have been held by Tertullian, 
Irenceus, and Justin can bo traced still further 
hack. In Hennas (Simil, ix. 16. 6) we find the 
theolo^ounicnon : ol ^ir^cnroXot xal ol SiSdcrKaXoi 
ot Kqpv(avTC$ rb Svopa rov vlov rov OcoO KOtprjOlifrcs 
, . . iK’ijpv^av Kal rots vpoKtKoiprjplvois, Clearly, 
therefore, Hormas know nothing of a ‘ Descensus 
Christ! ad inferos’ in the sense ascribed to it by 
Tertullian, Ireniens, and Justin. The present 
writer is, nevertheless, convinced — with J. B. 
Lightfoot and other scholars — that an idea of the 
Descensus very similar to that held by these 
Fathers can be traced even in Ignatius. Speaking 
of the prophets, the latter says that they had 
hoped and waited for Jesus Christ, tp (sc. 
’I^aoD Xpiffrtp) KaX ‘iriOTcvo'avrcs jo’wOqorav . . . vir6 
^IrjaoO Xpiarov . . . <mvqpi9pT||ji^voi lu rtp ebayy€\l<p 
rijs Koivps iXiriSos (Philad. v. 2, ed. Lightfoot, Loud. 
1889, ii. 262f.), while the same thought is found in 
Magn. ix. 2 (ii. 131), which speaks of Christ and 
the prophets thus : iy SikoUus dylpeyoy, vapoiv fjytipcv 
a^ovs Ik vcKpuv. Nor does the present writer doubt 
that ttiese ideas of the Descensus likewise underlie 
the thought of Ignatius when he speaks of Jesus 
Christ as the Obpo. rov irarp^s, 3t’ ^s eltrlpxovrai ^Afipadp 
Kal 'ItrabK Kal 'laKCip Kal ol vpo^ijrai xal ol dv6<rro\oi Kal 
i] 4KK\r]<Tla (Philad. ix. 1 ; Lightfoot, ii. 274). Are 
wo to assume, then, that the ideas of Ignatius re- 
garding the deliverance of the OT saints from 
Hades were identical with those of Tertullian and 
IreneeuB? The present writer is of opinion that 
they were not quite identical. In order to become 
convinced of this we must first examine the escliato- 
logical lieliofs of Irenoeus and Tertullian. Hero 
Tertullian is the clearer of the two. Ho says, 
quite unmistakably, that ‘no one enters Heaven 
before the end of the world’ : ‘nulli patot coelum, 
terra adhuc salva, ne dixerim clausa, cum trans- 
actione enim inundi reserabuntur regna coelorum * 
(de Animat 56 [ed. KeifFersoheid, i. 388. 17 ft’.]). 
Until the Last Day, therefore, the dead are in an 
intermediate state; the universal law is that all 
the dead, Christians included, pass after death 
into Hades: ‘omnis ergo anima penes inferos, 
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inquifl? Velis ao nolis, et supplicia jam illio et 
refrigeria. llabes pauperem et divitem * [ib, 68 ; 
i. 394. 9-11). The allusioii to Lk 16^®*^* shows that 
Tertullian located ‘Abraham’s bosom’ (v.®”*), like- 
wise ‘apud inferos.’ But he was also aware that 
the souls of martyrs pass immediately into * Para- 
dise ’ : ‘ nemo enim peregrinatus a corpore statim 
immoratur penes Doininum nisi ex martyrii prae- 
rogativa, paradiso scilicet^ non Meris diversurus* 
(fife Res, Cam, 43, ed. Oeliler, Leipzig, 1861-53, 
p. 973 ; cf. de Animat 55 [Reiftbrscheid, i. 389. 3]: 
‘ tota paradisi clavis tuns sanguis ’). Nor does Ter- 
tullian aj>pear to deny that oven the patriarchs 
saved by Christ — the ‘ appendices dominicae resur- 
rectionis’ — tarry in Paradise till the ‘transacdio 
mundi’ {deAnimat 65 [Reiiferscheid, i. 388. 21 ff.]). 
What then is Paradise ? A ‘ locus divinao amooni- 
tatis rocipiendis sanctorum spiritibus destinatus’ 
{ApoL 47 [Oehler, p. 145]), to be distinguished from 
that Hades which contains the souls of most of the 
dead, as an ' aliud et privatum hospitium ’ {de 
Animat 55 [Reifferschoid, i. 388. 29]), yet in the last 
resort clearly a section of the ‘inferi,* identical 
with the * sinus Abrahae,’ where * expectandao re- 
surrectionis solociurn capitur ’ (i5.). Irenteus, who, 
it must bo confcs.scd, apjicars not to have fully 
mastered the heterogeneous mass of traditions 
iHjfore him, held a view essentially the same (cf. 
L. Atzberger, Gesch, d. christl, Eschatol. inmrluilb 
d, vorniedn. Zeitt Freiburg in B., 1896, p. 23811'.). 
But he seems to think oi the Trv€vfMTo<p6pot {i.e, 
truly spiritual Christians, martyrs, and other speci- 
ally mature believers) who enjoy in Paradise a 
foretaste of d<l>0ap<rla {adv. licer. v. 6. 1 [ii. 331]) not 
merely — with Tertullian— as ‘spiritus,’ but also, 
perliapa on the authority of 1 Co 6^ (a passage 
which he often cites [cf. Harvey, ii. 621]) — as en- 
dowed with what we may call provisional bodies 
(cf. what is said, op, cit, p. .330, about Enoch and 
Elijah). Now, we see at once that, with respect to 
the views of Ireninua and Tertullian, the same ques- 
tions urge themselves upon us as arose in connexion 
with the recognized doctrine of the Eastern Church 
(see above, end of § 2). According to the beliefs of 
the two Fathers regarding Paradi.se, all that Christ 
could accomplish on the occasion of His Descensus 
was — to put it somewhat crudely — to phwje the OT 
saints in a better region of Hades. Did Ignatius 
too share this view ? And is this the original idea 
of the Descensus^ The former question — little as 
Ignatius says of the matter — may, as we think, be 
answered in the negative. What Christ did for the 
prophets, according to Ignatius {Magn. ix. 2), was : 

airrovs Ik vcKpuv. Was Ignatius thinking 
here of a bodily rcsjurrection, and of what is 
narrated in Mt 27 ®*** ? T. Zahn {Ign, v, Antiochient 
Gotha, 1873, p. 598 f.) believes that he was. But 
the hypothesis is belied by the first of the Ignatian 
passages already quoted {Philad, v. 2), according 
to which the prophets are (rvvrjpi6y.7jiUvot 4y rtp 
eifayyeXli^ r^s Koiyrjs AirWos, i,e, they look forwartl, 
exactly like the Christians, to the dvdaraais capebs. 
It is certainly possible that Ignatius agreed with 
Irenscus in believing that prophets and patriarchs 
had acquired provisional bodies. But the true 
sense of the Ignatian references, as the present 
writer thinks, leaves us free either to accept this 
theory or to a.ssuiiie that, like Tertullian, he was 
thinking only of the ‘spiritus’ of the prophets. 
Periiaps his cogitations had never brought him 
face to face witli the alternative ; for it is obvious 
that in his eyes the essence of the matter was that 
Ciirist had vouchsafed to the (JT saints the same 
salvation as (Miristians had obtained. What then, 
according to Ignatius, is the position of Christians 
with respect to death ? So far ns he himself was 
concerned, he does not look forward to a sojourn 
in Hades ; he hopes, at his approaching decease, to 


win God (0eoC i« 2, ii. 1, etc.), to go 

to the Father {ib, vii. 2), to be united to Christ 
{ib. vii. 3 ; cf. E. von der Goltz, Ign. als Theologct 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 38). Do these words imply that 
Ignatius, as one about to become a martyr, longed 
for the ‘ prerogative ’ (cf. Tertullian ’s phrase quoted 
in preccd. col.) of ‘statim penes dominum esse’? 
Sudi an interpretation seems quite at variance 
with the manner in which he speaks of himself 
elsewhere. Ho must have supposed, accordingly, 
that, although Christians will not attain the resur- 
rection of the body until the Last Day, yet they 
do not fall under the bondage of death, i.e. Hades, 
but pass through the gate of death U) eternal life. 
It is clear that, according to Ignatius, that which 
Christians experience immediately after death was 
iniq:>arted, in virtue of Christ’s descent,, also to the 
OT saints. That these rellexions of Ignatius are 
of a more nrimitive character than those of Irenacus 
and Tertullian appears probable from the fact that 
they exhibit a higher degree of sidf-consistency, 
and are in perfect accord with ideas suggested by 
Jn 8®' and ll®®*^* (cf. 11®^). But this priority is also 
capable of proof. First of all, it is worthy of note 
that the jmrase ijy€ip€v avrods 4 k vtspCiv used by 
Ignatius i.s found in later statements regarding the 
Descensus which are unquestionably independent 
of him. In the Acta Thaddaeit written c, A.D. 250, 
Christ is referred to in these terms : iaravpioO-qt sal 
Kori^q eb t6v ^SqVt sal (f>payp.6v rbv 4^ alwvot 

p.^ ffxt-crOlvTat sal yespo^a' sal Kartfiq pbyott 

dvl^q 31 pfTd iroXXoO hx^ov vpiti t6v vartpa avroO 
(Eiiseb. HE i. 13. 20, cd. E. Schwartz, JiCipzig, 
1907, i. 96). The iycLpetyt indeed, is still found in the 
Gospel of Nicodemvs (viii. , p. 330). Another import- 
ant point is that Tertullian and Irenteus expressly 
oppose the theory that Christians do not go to 
iiades (cf. Kattenbu.sch, op, cit, ii. 90211’.). Of his 
opponents on this point Tertullian says : ‘ qui satis 
superbe non putant animas lldeliuni inforis dignas’ 
{de Anima, 66 [Rciff. i. 3H8. 7J) ; ‘ In hoc, inquiunt, 
Christus inferos adiit, ne nos adiremus; cotcrum 
quod discrimen ethnicorum et christiaiiorum, si 
wircer mortuis idem?’ {ib, 65 [Reill. i. 388. 10 ff.]). 
Iremcu.'i, again, censurc.s those within the (.3iurch 
(cf. adv. Ifuir. v, 31. 1 : ‘qui putantur recte credi- 
di.ssc’)who believe ‘intenorem hominem ipsorum 
derelinquenteiii hie corpus, in supercoelestem as- 
cendcre locum’ {adv. Hccr. v. 31. 2 [*!• 412]). 
Now, the real innovators here are not those who 
were thus assailed by Irenaju.s and Tertullian, and 
whoso views, it may bo added, were still at w'ork 
in the time of Felagius (cf. Loofs, Dogntengesch.*, 
Halle, 1907, p. 421), but these Fathers themselves. 
Finally, the older view still asserts itself in the 
thought of Iremeus : ‘ Ecclesia . . . multitudinem 
martyrum . . . praernittit ad patrem’ {ffdv. liter. 
iv. 33. 9 [ii. 263]), and, in fact, the belief that tlie 
martyrs and saints are even now with Christ long 
survived throughout the Western Church, »is also 
— thougli with manifold inconsistencies — in the 
East. 

Thus the most primitive, or, at least, the earliest 
traceable, element in the concei)tion of the 
scensus would seem to l)e the belief that Christ, 
having descended into the under world after His 
death, delivered the OT saints from that necessity 
of being confined in Hades which was thencefor- 
ward abrogated in the case of believers, and con- 
veyed them to the Heaven which all believers have 
hereafter the right to enter. 

10. Relation of doctrine to primitive Christian 
ideas. — That in this most primitive, i.e. earliest 
traceable, view we have reached the primordial 
element of the doctrine is rendered probable by 
the fact that the view in question is closely con- 
nected with certain important and, indeed, central 
ideas in primitive Christianity. Reference can be 
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made here only to a few points. (1) This oarlimt 
phase of tlie concention shows not the slightest in- 
fluence of tliat high esteem accorded, from the days 
of the Aimlogists, to the pious heathen who lived 
before Christ ; it iininbers with the Church of God 
only the saints of the Old Covenant, ( 2 ) It does 
justice to the primitive Christian conviiition that 
Christ was the irpuTdroKot is yci^uv (Col 1 ^®, 1 Co 
16*'), the One who brought life (Paul, John, 1 P 1 ®, 
Heb., Ac 4* 13®-'’'* 17®^). (3) It ignores the distinc- 
tion between tlio Kesiirrection and the Ascension 
of (3irisb, and, indeed, with not a few primitive 
Christian documents (cf. Barnah. xv. 9, ed. Har- 
nack®, Leipzig, 1878, p. 66 , and Harnack’s note), 
treats the two as one. We may well wonder, 
indeed, that the opponents of the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus have never appealed to this concep- 
tion of the DescensuSf i.e, tiie iyepOijyai ts vtKpCbv of 
the patriarchs and their entrance into Heaven with 
Christ— though there are, of course, arguments 
wliich would tell against such a procedure. Even 
the relatively late Gospel of Nicodemus allows no 
time at all for the lioaily resurrection of Christ, 
and that event is made known to the world, not by 
His appearance, but by the preaching of those who 
have come with Him from Hades (xi. 332; Lat. 
text A, 406 f. ; H, 431). 

Another link of evidence for the antiquity of the 
concei>tion set forth in § 9 is that traces of it are 
found in the NT. Not certainly in I Peter ; for, 
as will be seen from nil that has been said, if the 
much-canvassed passages in that work refer to the 
Descensus at all, they would indicate a view which 
is quite unique and finds no support in the tradition 
of the early Church. The Pauline Epistles, a^ain, 
in spite of *lio 10^ and Enh 4®, have in our opinion 
as little to say of the Descensus as Ac 2’”* ^ ; all 
that these passages imply is the sojourn of Christ 
in Hades which, in the minds of the writers, was 
necessarily involved in His death. It is possible, 
how'over, that the belief in the Descensm is pre- 
supposed in Rev P® (fx" rdt xXets rou 6av6.TOv sal toO 
^3ov); while Jn 8®® (K^pahp A var^p vpCiv ^aXXii- 
cruro iva fdu r^v ijpipay rijy tp’/fv xal «I8c Kal 
— a passage which, as we think, still awaits a satis- 
factory exegesis — becomes intelligible when it is 
taken to refer to Christ’s presence in Hades. It is 
true that the saying, as put into the mouth of 
Jesus, would thus involve a violent anachronism. 
But is an adequate exposition of, e.y., Jn 6 possible 
except on the hypothesis of similar anachronisms! 

We are on surer ground in saying that the idea 
of the Descensus was known to the author of 
Hebrews. Thus, of the OT saints whom he cites 
in ch. 11 as witnesses of faith he says expressly: 
o 6 rot irdvres . , , ovk tKopiaavro r^v iirayyfXlaVf toO 
0eoO irepl iffiup Kptirrbv ri irpoftXerf/a/jdvoVf tvo X^P^V 
4\ti&v reXetuBioatv (IP’’'*); then in ch. 12 he assumes 
tliat even now the heavenly Jerusalem contains not 
only the iKsXijala irpuTor6KUjp (Apostles and other 
believers of the first generation), out also the rveB- 
fiara diKaluv rereXeuapdyutv Now these SIkcuoi 

rrrtXftiapdvoi must also include the heroes of faith 
mentioned in ch. 11. Until Christ came, however, 
the way into the holy place was not open to them 
(cf. 9® : TovTo SijXodPTOf rod Upehparos roD^Aylov, p-fysw 
retPaPcpwffBai t^p dylwp dddp in rrjt irpdlfrijs irsijpns 
iXoBffris ardffip), Christ alone, who reXeitaOels iyiptro 
rdffi ToU inruKoBovsiP aBnp afrios <rtOTr}plas alufplov ( 5 ®), 
can have opened to them the Iioly place ; through 
His death our TrpAApojuos ( 6 *') entered the lioIy place, 
fit alfTbv rbp oitpupbp (9^) ; ipiKalpiorsp i)pup bdbp Tcpbcr- 
^TQp KaX ll’wffapf did rou Kara-KttdirpaToti roGr iari rpt 
vapsbi aiJToO (10^). In all these passages, no doubt, 
the writer is thinking primarily of Christ’s sctcri- 
Joiml death, but do his words not gain in clearness 
when we assume that he had also the Descensus in 
bumind? 


Finally, it seems to the writer to be beyond 
question that the idea of the Descensus underlies 
Mt 27®^"®*. It has been aptly observed by Resch 
(* Aussorkanon Parallel texte z. d. Evangelien,’ TU 
X. 1 and 2, 1893-94, p. 362) that the Gospel of 
Nicodemus indicates the sense in which the open- 
ing of the graves and the resurrection of saints 
narrated in these verses was understood, since it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the writer of the First 
Gospel favoured a similar view. We might even 
ask, indeed, whether the rending of the icarair^ra<r/Lia 
in Mt 27®^ is not simply a mythical representation 
of the thought expressed in He 10' , viz. that 
Clirist set open the way into the holy place ddn. toO 
KarairerdspaTot. 

II. Hybrid origin of doctrine excluded.— The 
Johannino writings, the Ep. to the Hebrews, and 
Mt 27®^"®* belong, however, to the latest stratum of 
the NT. That the conception of the Descensus^ as 
set forth in § 9 , was current in the earlier Apostolic 

i neriiMl must, m view of the fact that the FauUiio 
Spp. are silent regarding it, and that there is no 
trace of it in TIermas (cf. p. 660**), be regarded as 
improbable. But from what w'as said in the fore- 
going paragraph we must recognize the presence of 
the idea in tlie later Apostolic period. This fact, 
and, still more, the fact that the idea of the 
Descensus is connected with primitive Christiaii- 
Jewish views of Hades and eternal life (cf. also 
§ 10 ), are sufficient, as we think, to negative the 
Uieo^ that the belief was in part generated by 
non-Jewish and iion-Christlan influences -- ideas 
from alien religions. Such a mixed origin has 
been ascribed to it by not a few modern scholars 
(cf. Clemen, lleligionsgesch, Brkldrnng d. NT.^ 
Giessen, 1909, j>p. 153-166; H. Zimmern, AAT®, 
pp. 388, 563 ; Ef. (lunkel, Znm religionsgesch. Ver- 
stdndnis d, NT.^ Gottingen, 1903, p. 72; O. Fflei- 
derer. Das Urchvisientum?^ Berlin, 1902, ii. 288, 
also Das Christusbild des urchristl. Glauhens in 
religionsgesch, Bcleuchtima, Berlin, 1903, pp. 65-71 ; 
A. "Meyer, Die Auferstenung Ohristi, Tlibingen, 
1905, pp. 10 and 80; W. Bousset, IlanptproMeme 
d. Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, pp. 255-260; Percy 
Gardner, Exploratio Evangelical, London, 1907, 
pp. 263-74 ; and others). But the many and vari- 
ous parallels that have been pointed out are — as 
parallels— anything but convincing; the similari- 
ties are nothing like so many as the ditforeuces, 
and the hypothesis that the.se exotic ideas exerted 
an influence upon the genesis of the p<j.ycews« 5 -idea 
not only remains unproved, but is in the highest 
degree improbable. 

12 . Specifically early Christian character of doc- 
trine. — ^The conception of the Descensus, as defined 
a^ve (§ 9 ), must accordingly be recognized as a 
spocifioally Christian idea which goes back to the 
later decodes of the primitive Church, and as such 
it has a strong claim upon our interest. The con- 
ception, in fact, holds a quite peculiar position, for 
it IS the sole vestige of primitive Christian thought 
which, independently of the Bible — with marked 
modifications and variations, indeed,— still retains 
a place in the tradition of all the main divisions of 
the Christian Church. Even so, however, the modern 
mind cannot bring to it more than interest; we 
cannot now accept it as part of our faith. The 
Jewisli-Christian oeliefs regarding Hades and the 
sojourn of the soul therein, as also those regarding 
Heaven, which underlie the idea of the Descensus, 
belong to a cosmology which even the most deter- 
mined laudator iemporis acti cannot now accept. 
The conception, moreover, is really inseparable 
from these underlying beliefs, and, when the 
crumble away, nothing of the former remains. Wo 
can appraise the doctrine of the Descensus only in 
a historical sense, i,e. as a collection which brings 
into strong relief the primitive Christian conviction 
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that the resurrection of Jesus Christ was something 
altogether mw; and which with its naive imagery 
gra^iically expresses not only the connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, but also the 
original element in the new covenant. In fact, 
the Descenaus-xdtBi, embodies in its own manner 
the very same thought as is expressed in the words 
of Ignatius, PkUad, ix. 2 : 4^alpir6p ri #xet t6 eday- 
y^Xtoif, rffv irapovfflay rod ffurijpoi, Kvplov ^p.CiP ^Irprod 
Xp((rroD, rh ird^oi a^od Kal r^v dvdcrrao’O'* oi yit.p d^ya- 
viyroi irpo<lirjrai tcaT‘^Yy€x\av tls a^6y, rb Sb cHayyiXiop 
dTdpTi<rp.d 4fTiv d<ltdapalas. But precisely this manner 
of expression is one of the most antiquated and 
assailable elements with which the tradition of the 
Christian Churches is still encumbered. It were 
fitting, therefore, that the Churches distinguished 
as Evangelical should omit the Article * descendit 
ad inferos* from their programmes of instruction in 
Christian doctrine and worship. 

Litbeatuiii.~-J. a. Dietelmaier, Ilitt. dogmatU dt (Uaeen$u 
Christi ad infytot litttraria. Altorf, 1741. aemendstior et 
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etc., Frankfort a.M., 1842 ; B. Glider, Di* Lehr* von d. ifr- 
seheinung Jssu Chnati untsr d. Toten. Berne, 1863 ; G. voti 
ZeaichwiU, P*tri apatoli d* Christi ad ir^ero* deecensu 
sententia. Leipzig, 1867 ; J. Kdrber, Die kaihol. Lehr* v. d. 
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DESCENT OF MAN,— See Evolution. 
DESIGN.— See Teleology. 

DESIRE.— The inner nature and outer scope of 
human desire are such as to raise imiiortant ques- 
tions concerning man's relation to tiie world and 
his estimate of his own life therein. In both a 
theoretical and a practical manner, desire proposes 
certain questions for philosophy : on the one side, 
it is asked whether man can desire aught but the 

leasurable ; on the other, it is questioned whether 

is attitude toward desire should l)e one of accept- 
ance or rejection. Just as perception establishes a 
theoretical connexion between the mind and the 
world, so desire elaborates a volitional relation 
between the soul and Nature, so that man is led to 
wonder whether, like the animal, he could silently 
take his life for granted or, self-conscious and self- 
propelled as he is, should question the authority of 
natural desire over him. Owing to the problematic 
nature of desire, it becomes necessary to inquire 
concerning the exact psychological type and etnical 
worth of this human function ; to this construc- 
tive work must be added critical considerations 
drawn from (esthetics and religion. Thus we 
must investigate what desire really is, and in what 
way, and to what extent, it is supjmsed to exorcise 
Bway over the human soul. 

X. Psychology of desire. — The nature of desire 
is such as to place it between instinct and volition ; 
it is superior to instinct inasmuch as it is a definite 
and conscious form of activity, while it is inferior 
to volition because it is not propelled by a dis- 
interested, impersonal idea. Bmonging to the 
motional process, desire has the nature of active 


feeling ; all feeling tends to arouse activity in 
either mind or body, so that desire may be regarded 
os feeling plus activity— a process according to 
which a painful want is satisfied or a pleasurable 
experience retained. Nevertheless, (le.siro is re- 
lated to both cognition and volition ; but, where 
pure intellection and pure conation work directly 
in relating the ego to its object as idea or act, 
desire follows an indirect path, which involves 
instinctive and })ersoiial considerations. In a cer- 
tain sense, the position of desire in consciousness 
is exceptional, for the reason Uiat acts are usually 
performed directly, while ideas are entertained in 
a purely mental manner not coloured by desire ; in 
contrast to these more staid forms of cognitive and 
conativQ activity, desire expresses a condition of 
intensified human interest. 

{a) The volitional factor in desire occasions 
a problem whose nature is expressed by the 

uestion. Does one alw<ays desire pleasure? If 

osiro were purely affectional, it could easily be 
pointed out that desire is ever related to the 
pleasurable, aversion to the painful ; but the 

rescnce of conation spoils the simplicity *of this 

edonic arrangement, and makes necessary one 
that is more extensive and complicated. Vercciv- 
ing the influence of the will’s activity, Aristotle 
was led to say: ‘There are many things, so to 
speak, which we should choose on account of some- 
thing else than pleasure’ (dravra ydp wtelvup hi poo 
IvsKa alpo6p.e6a irX^v rrji evdatpovlat [Eth. JSic, x. 6j). 
In contrast to Aristotle's euda;monisin, J. S. Mill 
urged a hedonism on the basis of w'hich he insisted 
upon identifying desire with a sense of pleasure : 

* I believe that deairing a thing and finding it pleasant, avcniion 
to it and thinking o( it as pamful. are phenomena entirely in- 
separable, or rather two parts of the same phenomenon ; in 
strictness of language, two different modes of naming the same 
raychological fact : that to think of an object as desirable (unless 
for the sake of its consequences), and to think of it os pleasant, 
art one and the same thing : and that to desire anything, except 
in proportion as the idea o? it is pleasant, is a physical and meta- 
physical absurdity ’ (Crtiftfan'antm 10, 1888, p. 66). 

This dogmatism on Mill’s part may be explained 
by observing that, where aesire is viewed in in- 
dependence of pleasure, the invalidity of the hedonic 
argument is at once demonstrated ; for the ability 
of the ego to transcend pleasure and pain as deter- 
minants of action is a preliminary proof of idealism. 
On the p.sychological side, it is apparent that, where 
desiring an object indicates a volitional decision in 
favour of it, as worth while, still this does not 
mean emotional delight in it as something pleasur- 
able. The later hedonism of Sidgwick admits this, 
and its author, in his anxiety to escape the egoistic 
implications of the older hedonism, declares : 

* what I am concerned to maintain is that men do not now 
normally desire pleasure alone, but to an important extent other 
things also’ (Methods of Bthice^, London, 1901, i. ch. iv. i 4). 

In identifying the pleasurable and desirable, the 
hedonist has confused desire in its active condition 
with the passive experience of delight, but the 
human mind is so constituted that it can choose 
other than delightful experiences. From the evolu- 
tionary standpoint, desire is related to pleasure, 
aversion to pain, upon the basis of the hedonic law 
which declares that the pleasurable is indicative of 
tho beneficial in the organi-^m, the painful of the 
harmful. 

' Every pleasure,' says Herbert Spencer, ' increases vitality ; 
every pain decreases vitality. Every pleasure raises the tide of 
life ; every pain lowers the tide of life ’ (Data of Ethics, New 
York. 1893, 1 86). 

But the claim that the pleasure-giving is equivalent 
to the life-increasing, the pain-givin|r to the life- 
decreasing, is based upon purmy biological con- 
siderations, and is discussed by Spencer in the 
chapter entitled ‘ Tho Biological View * ; when he 
advances to ‘ The Fsychological View,* a.s this is 
involved in the evolutionary plan, he repudiates 
the original hedonic scheme, by claiini^ tliat 
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luan submilH to gnidan(;e, not by aiinple, but by 
representative, feelings, >vhose ends are far removed 
from the sense of bodily benefit or injury (ib. g 42). 
The evolutionary conception of conduct is thus 
called upon to admit the presence of something 
like a disinterested play of consciousness, whereby 
man, emancipated from purely biological principles, 
chouses either pain or pleasure according to his 
idea of what has worth for the will. 

(b) The cognitive factor in desire appears first of 
all in the presence of a presentative dement which 
involves the idea of an object or end, so that 
cognition as well as conation tends to separate 
desire from the realm of purely instinctive feeling. 
As Sully says, ‘ w^here there is no knowledge, there 
can be no desire* {The Human Mindy ii. 196). 
Such knowledge consists in the memory of former 
pleasurable experiences which we would have 
repeated, or the idea of similar feelings which we 
could realize. The perceptible appreciable result 
to be obtained by activity in the direction of the 
desired object distinguishes desire from instinct, 
which functions immediately without the idea of 
an end. As Bergson has expressed it, ‘there are 
things instinct alone finds, but it never seeks 
them* {UEvolution cHntrice^y 1910, p. 164). On 
the cognitive side, desire consists in knowle<lge of 
an object rather than merely some pleasurable 
experience with its qualities, where one reads a 
book or listens to an opera, not merely for the 
attendant pleasure of the perusal or the perform- 
ance, but for the sake of having retul such a book 
or having heard such an opera. Desire is satisfied, 
not merely by pleasure, nut by means of a con- 
scious experience with an object, such as a foreign 
€?ountry which one visits. AV ith its broad interests, 
the intellect transcends immediate pleasures, and 
advances to the idea of thrill which is afforded by 
contact with reality. In tliis way, art, which 
necessarily demands the disinterested, may mean 
more to the mind than actual life, just as tragic 
art, with its constant suggestion of pain and defeat, 
may be more entertaining than the comic, with its 
ideas of happiness and success. Through his desire 
for intellectual excitement, man has demonstrated 
his ability to rise above pleasure, just as he has 
shown that to perform acts peculiar to his will is 
of more value to him than to entertain pleasurable 
emotions. Desire thus involves an ideal as well as 
a purely cognitive element, for by its very nature 
it contrasts the actual condition of the ego with an 
ideal state of mind ; the present as given, with the 
future as the not yet attained. This reference to 
the future is indicative of the diftcrentse between 
desire and pleasure ; for, whore pleasure is neces- 
sarily contemix>raneou8, desire is ever anticipatory, 
so that, as pleasure enters, desire departs. One 
desires pleasure when he does not possess it, but, 
when pleasure comes, the delight in it dispels tlie 
mere uesire for it. In this way arises the larger 
question concerning happiness, which is sometimes 
conceived of as the possession of the good, some- 
times as the pursuit of it. 

(c) In addition to the conative and cognitive in 
desire, there is a third element, without recognition 
of which the problem of desire cannot be sufficiently 
presented ; this is the egoistic. Desire indicates s 
lorm of activity streaming forth from the ego. 
while it is aimea at a form of experience calculated 
to affect the ego*8 condition. In tliemselves, both 
action and thouglit possess an impersonal charac- 
ter, since they relate to causal and substantial 
forms of reality found in the outer world ; desire, 
however, makes use of these fundamental forms of 
niental reality only so far as they are of personal 
interest to the ego which desires to direct its 
f^ulties of conation and cognition in some par- 
ticular channel. Desire is so identified with 


personal Interest that msthetical and religious 
systems which counsel man to avoid desire do not 
fail to advise him to neglect self. As to the rela- 
tion of man to the world about him, desire makes 
use of an egoistic form of expression whereby 
instinct becomes conscious and voluntary. The 
fatality that may attach to such a personal ex- 
hibition of instinctive traits was portrayed by 
Balzac in his philosophic story, «The Magic Skin,* 
which, as a token, had power to confer any desire, 
but which itself dwindled with the gratification of 
the wish until at last it destroyed the possessor— a 
suggestion that one must desire even though the 
desiderative life will eventually destroy itself. 

2. Ethics of desire.— Where the psychology of 
desire ends, the ethics of desire begins — in the 
idea of value. With its egoistic and emotional 
limitations, desire cannot serve as an ethical 
norm, for it has already been shown to be incap- 
able of accounting for impersonal volition and 
ideation. Nevertheless, desire may become a de- 
terminant of value, because, where one docs not 
necessarily desire the pleasurable, he docs desire 
what he deems valuable. ‘ Man,* said Nietzsche, 
‘is the valuing animal as such* {Genealogy of 
Moralsy tr. Hausemann, 1897, ii. § 8), and the 
valuational in him may be attributed to the 
desiderative element in his nature. In this way, 
value becomes subjective ; instead of adhering to 
a thing as one of its properties, instead of l^long- 
ing to the Jiioral principle as one of its attributes, 
vsuue is relative to human desire. From this sub- 
jective point, Chr. v. Ehrenfels has declared : 

* Wo do not desire thinn because we reciOf^nize a mystical, 
unintelligihte essence of value in them ; but we attribute value 
to them because we desire them ' {Syit. der Werttheoruy vol. i. f 1). 

Basing value upon desire, Ehrenfels follows Bren- 
tano in asserting that * one can feel pleasure and 
pain without desiring ; and, second, one can desire 
without feeling pleasure or pain * {ib. § 6). Having 
made value to consist of something subioctive, he 
seeks to show how, in valuing a thing because of 
its desirability, we are not exchanging absolutism 
for egoism, for we are able to erect the idea of an 
absolute concept of value upon a psychic and sub- 
jective basis {tb. § 16). Value thus stands for a 
relation between an object and a subject, accord- 
ing to which the subject actually desires the object, 
or would desire it were it not convinced tliat the 
object existed for it {ib. § 21). The empiricism 
and eudeemouism of this view have been criticized 
by F. Krueger, who substitutes for the idea of 
actual desire that of a relatively constant desire 
{Der Begriif des absolut Wertvollen, ch. iii. ^ 1). 
As Ehrenjfels had clung to realism in desire, 
Krueger seeks to advance towards idealism. It is 
possible, however, to advance a stage beyond the 
point of view which regards value as the relatively 
constant desire of the subject. Desire contains 
not only the egoistic element, but the impersonal 
factors of cognition and conation whereby the 
moralist may secure a conception of the supreme 
good conceived neither eudsemonistically nor rigor- 
^tically, but in a valuational manner. 

The attempt to idealize desire, that it may ^ 
elevated to the plane of the valuable, is qnito in 
keeping with the inner nature of desire, with its 
per|>etual contrast between the real and the ideal, 
the present and the future. At the same time, the 
mingling of pain and pleasure in desire— pain ^ to 
the given condition, pleasure with regard w a 
conceivable one — is only another phase of the ideal- 
izing tendency in all desire. At first view, desire 
seems to be out a natural principle, at one with 
the will to live and the struggle for existenoe| its 
inner nature consisting apparently in the wnscious 
voluntary choice of the fundamental striving of all 
life. Thus viewed, human values are only human 
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desires directed towards an end. But in tlie moral 
consciousness of man the actual desire cannot be 
accepted as an ethical norm, whence arose idealism 
in conduct ; and yet it is suggested that, were man 
truly man, the intelligible rather than the empirical 
ego, then the spontoneous desires of the human 
heart would represent genuine values of spiritual 
life. Man as a vcUcur lives according to iaeali 2 ed 
desires, so that, where Nature originates through 
organic striving and instinctive activity, reason 
continues this preliminary work by creating sub- 
jective values, whose essence consists in that which 
would be desired by man in his moral perfection. 
Inasmuch as ethics must begin with man as he is, 
it finds it necessary to express this idea of value 
by means of rectitude and duty. As a result, 
ethics, like psychology, cannot advance beyond 
the limits of mediocrity in man, who through 
desire is put in a condition of sufficiency, wherein 
interests take the place of ideals, and man tran- 
scends Nature only to the degree of elaborating 
the idea of the human species, and not that of 
internal spiritual life. This defect in the psycho- 
logico- ethical view of man is made up oy the 
sesthetico-religious one, according to which desire 
is repudiated. 

3 . i£sthetics of desire.— In the artistic world, 
human dcsiro is not accepted in its immediacy, 
hut is subjected to spiritual scrutiny. Where the 
constructive mood of esthetics prevails, desire is 
increased by the perception of beauty, which 
•Stendhal (17S3-1842) denned as ‘a promise of 
happiness’ (Nietzsche, op. cit. iii. § 0 ) ; where the 
critical mood is uppermost, beauty is regarded as 
the dwindling of desire in the form of disint/erested 
contemplation. One is aphrodisiac, the other anti- 
aphrodisiac, in its effect upon desire. Even among 
the Greeks there was no lack of antipathy towards 
the desiderative in cesthetics, and it was in this 
spirit tliat Plato condemned the poet, not only 
Mcauso his imitative art yielded an inferior degree 
of truth, but because the excitement ho aroused 
expressed an inferior part of the soul — the pas- 
sionate rather than the reflective. This criticism 
he applied to the drama especially (Rep. 604--5). 
Aristotle conceived of art as having the function 
of cleansing tlie soul from such desires as cause 
distress by virtue of their occupancy in and sway 
over the soul; accordingly, ho defines tragedy 
as the imitation of an action where the effect is 
produced by men acting and through pity and fear 
effecting a purification of such passions (5t’ 

Kal <f>6§ov vepalvovffa r^v ruv toiovtuv TraSrifidTuv 
Kddapatv [Poet. eli. vi. 2 ]). Modern tesilietics has 
met the problem of desire upon a basis more 
psychological, while it has been less rigorous than 
was Hellenism in its jinlgment of the desirable in 
beauty. The general effect lias been to place the 
disinterested in the position of the desiderative, 
which idea was first mrniulated by Kant, although 
Burke’s The Sublime and the Beautiful (1756) 
and Baumgarten’s /Esthetics (1750-58) showed him 
where beauty might be found. Kant seeks to 
indicate the possibility of a feeling-judgment, or 
taste ; the latter he describes by saying : 

* Taste Is the faculty of Jud^ng of an object by an entirely 
disinterested satisfaction or dissatisfaction ' (Crtfigtce of Judg- 
ment, tr. Bernard, 1802, i 6). 

In Kant’s mind, desire is fatal to beauty, as to 
virtue also; hence his insistence upon the dis- 
interested in aesthetic feeling. 

Schopenhauer was more voluntaristic, more 
pessimistic ; hence, his doctrine of desire is more 
severe. 

'All willing springs from want, lienee from need, licneo from 
■uffering. The satisfaction of a wish may end it, but for every 
one that is satisfied there remain at least ten which are denied ; 
further, desire lasts long, while its demands are infinite ; the 
Mtisfaotion it short and scantily meted out. . . . Therefore, so 
long M our consciousness is filled with will, so long as we are 


thronged by desires, with their perpetual iiopcs and fram, so 
long as we are the subject of willing, there cun be no lasUng 
happiness or peace for us. . . . Thus the subject of willing is ever 
stretched upt>n the revolving wheel of Ixion, pours water into 
the sieve of the Danaids, is the ever fruitlessly pining Tantalus ’ 
(Welt ala WiUe und V<yrateUung, f 88). 

TIub constant condition due to human desire is 
relieved from time to time by Aesthetic contempla- 
tion, in whose ecstatic moments the subject, raised 
al^ve the desiderative, enjoys the stillness of the 
will to live : 

* It is the painless condition which Epicurus prized as the 
highest good, as also the condition of the gods ; for we are for 
the moment dolivored from the shameful striving of the will, 
we celebrate the Sabbath of the forced servitude of willing, 
while the wheel of Ixion stands still ’ (ih.). 

Wagner follows Strhopenhaiicr in postulating 
renunciation of desire as the most perfect uisthctic 
condition, although he finds it hard to explain how 
the particular art of music, which involves the 
highest excitation of the will, can consist with the 
state of stillness demanded by the aesthetic ideal 
(cf. Beethoven, Schriftenu. DU'htungen^, Leipzig, 
1898, V. 9, p. 72). In the Ring des Niebelnngen, 
Wagner indicates a double doctrine of desireless- 
ness : first, in Siegfried, whose superabundance of 
power raises him above want ; secondly, in Wotan, 
who learns to relinquish the gold of baneful de- 
siring (cf. Siegfried, Act ii. ; Rheingold, Sc. iv.). 
Ill contrast to these Aesthetic attacks upon desire, 
based upon a dread of the will to live, other 
Scliopenhauerians consider beauty as consisting 
in an excess of the natural function of willing. 
Nietzsche thuscriticizes Schopenhauer and Wagner, 
and returns to the views set forth by Stendhal, os 
also by Elaubert. 

'Stendhal,’ says he, 'a not lena sensual but more happily 
constituted nature than Schopenhauer, lays ntress on a different 
effect of beauty : beauty promises happiness. With him the 
very stimulation of will (interest) by beauty seems to be the 
fact* (op. cit. iii. i 6). 

In this positive treatment of desire, Nietzsclie is 
followed by Snderniann, whose literary art con- 
stantly repudiates all restraint. With Sudermann, 
this anirmntion of desire is carried out consciously 
and with apparent sincerity, and, instead of 
following the animal instinctiveness of Maupassant, 
he uses the .sensual with the aim of inculcating an 
egoistic ethical doctrine. Much the same may be 
said of George Moore in distinction from Oscar 
Wilde, because Moore employs the sensual for the 
purpose of developing a trans-traditional morality 
(J. Huneker, Overtones, Now York, 1906, iv. 2). 
This contradretion between the two views of desire 
is due to a difference in interpretation of the ego and 
its position in the world-whole. Those who believe 
in the reality of spiritual life are inclined to 
eliminate desire by removing the ego from the 
field of activity, while those who are aware of no 
beyond know no reason why man should do aught 
but further the native tendencies towards self- 
realization. But, even where the ego’s <Iesires 
appear to be the most obvious things in experience, 
the artistic consciousness distrusts desire as some- 
thing tending to delude the min<l which appeals 
to the stillness of the inner life. This occa.sional 
elevation in art is the rule in religion. 

4 . Desire and religion.—Since spiritual religion 
consists in a detachment from the world of im- 
pressions and a repudiation of immediate impulses, 
it is necessary to consider its relation to desire. 
With various religions, the attitude towards desire 
is determined in accordance with their general 
attitude towards the world. Thus Taoism, which 
regards reality as something empty of content and 
wanting in attributes, upholds tiie repression of 
desire ; Buddhism, with its acosmic tendency, 
urges its complete extirjuation ; Christianity, while 
n<}t wanting in this critical attitude towards the 
natural in both man and the world, advises one to 
train the desires. 
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DESIRE! 

The leading principle in Taoism is that of empti- 
ness and inactivity, v^herein the dialectical superi* 
ority of the Tao consists (Tno Teh King^ tr. Legge, 
1891, chs. 11, 37). Accordingly the man of Tao 
seeks by the repression of desire to reduce himself 
to this Kcnotic condition ; hence the sage seeks to 
withdraw the mind from external impressions like 
colours, tones, flavours, and the like {ih, ch. 12). 
This course of repression is further called * return- 
ing to the root ’ — a teaching which calls attention 
to the tendency on the part of all forms of vegetable 
life to return from tlieir full dowering to their 
original condition. ‘ This returning to their root 
is what wo call the state of stillness, ° says Lao-tze, 
who counsels the disciple to produce this state to 
the utmost degree {ih. ch. 16). The man of Tao is 
considered ‘dilFerent from ordinary men, in that 
ho has so repressed his desires as to have become 
infant-like and primeval. am like an infant, 
which has not yet smiled,” says he. The mind is 
that of a stupid man ; I am in a state of chaos ’ 
{ih. ch. 20, cf. chs. 23, 28). Inasmuch as * the Tao 
does nothing for the sake of doing it,* the Taoist 
is without desire, inactive, and simple {ib. ch. 37). 

Buddhism treats desire in its major rather than 
its minor premiss, by discussing it in ‘ The Noble 
Truth Concerning Suffering* (in the Mahavaggat 
tr. Davids and Olden berg, Oxford, 1881, i. 1). 
This truth is fourfold. It is based upon the 
individual’s attachment to life, to his desire for 
continued existence and happiness; the resulting 
suffering is removed by detachment from desire, 
the way of which lies along the eightfold path 
wherein is found the destruction of sorrow (cf. 
* Dhamma Kakka,* tr. Davids, SBE xi. [1900], 
§§ 5-8). With Buddhism, desire is repudiated be- 
cause it leads to delusion, and he who would find 
reality must detach himself from objects of sense. 
See, further, the next article. 

Where Hellenism indulged the idea of desire in 
the enioymont of life and the elaboration of the 
beautiful, it did not fail to express some sense of 
regret for life in the world of sense. Like the 
Cynics before them, the Stoics set themselves 
against desire and extolled a rigorous course of 
conduct, the ^)irit of which was dvd^eia, or 
cultivated indifference. Such in general was the 
attitude of the opposite school of Epicurus, who 
praised drapa^la, or passive pleasure, as the hmhest 
moral condition (Diog. Laert. x. 136). Where 
Erdmann {Hist. Philos, tr. Hough, ^898, § 97,4) 
seeks to identify these ideals, Windelband {Hist. 
Philos, tr. Cushman, New York, 1906, § 47) believes 
the likeness to be but superficial. The former is 
the virtue of ethical indifference to all passions ; 
the latter is passion lessness which is based upon 
the perfect satisfaction of all desire. On this 
account, it was looked upon, by both Epicureans 
and Cynics, as acquired only through a limitation 
of desire {ih.). It was in tliis spirit that Horace 
wrote his famous epistle beginning *Nil admirari 
prope res est una’ {Ep. J. vi.), while Seneca 
expressed the same apathetic sentiment in his 
*sine admiratione* {de Vita Beaia, iii. 3). In 
dealing with desire and aversion, Epictetus adopts 
the same attitude, counselling man to cease desiring 
things beyond liis power (iii. 24). Marcus Aurelius 
rehabilitates Horace’s * nil admirari ’ with his own 
dOaifiaaTov, whereby, like Maximus his master, he 
ceased to wonder at anything (i. 15). See also the 
‘ Greek ’ article, below. 

While Christianity does not attack desire upon 
the same cosmological grounds as Taoism, Buddh- 
ism, and Stoicism, it does not fail to relate the 
function of desire, which it condemns, to the world, 
which it repudiates. In the great value- judgment 
of the Gospels, ‘ What doth it profit a man, to gain 
the whole world, and forfeit his life?’ (Mk 8«), the 
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principle at work is that of detachment from the 
world. On the psychological side, this is expressed 
in terms of will, where it is declared, * Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it ’ {is ykp ihp 04 \tj t^p 
^auroD ^\>x^p ffOaai diroX^o-fi auTi)v [Mk 8*®]). But, 
with more direct reference to desire, iwi$vp.la, it 
may be said that, when the NT writers assume an 
attitude towards it, this is always a deprecating 
one, for it is looked upon as enuivalont to lust. 
This was the view of Christ in His comment upon 
tlie Seventh Commandment— irdt 6 BXtirvp yvpaiKa 
vp6s t6 iriOvfiijffai (Mt 5”). St. raul connects 
desire with pas^sion, and likens the desiring mood 
to the habits of the Gentiles, irddos tiri$vp,las{l Th4®) ; 
St. Peter speaks of the believer as one who has 
escaped the corruption in the world through 
desire — ip rtp K6ap(p ip iTriduplq. (2 P P) ; and SL 
James speaks of the tempted man as one who is 
drawn away by his own desire — inrb r^s lilas imOufilas 
(Ja P®). St. John relates these forms of the mind 
to the world, and thus tends to give a dialectic of 
desire. In this way, the content of the world is 
likened to desire in both a sensuous and an 
intellectual form : rrap rh ip rtp Kbapup^ h iviOvpUa rijs 
capsht Kal h iiridvfila twp 6<pda\piWP (1 Jn 2^®); the 
lust of the flesh and the eyes is thus repudiated by 
Christianity, w'hich aims at detaching tne ego from 
the immediate world, that it may find its true 
place in the world of spiritual life. This doctrine 
of detachment from life is now under discussion in 
religious circles where Mysticism prevails. 

While current thought accepts desire as a fact 
of experience an<l develops it according to ethics, 
religion, like art, refuses to take it for granted 
and tends to repudiate it altogether. Such a 
tendency appears in Wagner’s view of religion (cf. 
above) ; in Tolstoi’s conception of Christianity, as 
developed in Mg Eeligion (tr, H. Smith, New 
York, 1885), whore asceticism mingles with sym- 
pathism ; in Villiers de L’lsle-Adam, whose AxSl 
(Paris, 1890) involves 'the rejection of life at the 
moment when life becomes ideal’ (J. Huneker, 
Iconoclasts^ New York, 1908, p. 357); and in 
Ernest Hello, who attacks desire under its armour 
of the pride of life (cf. UllomTne*, Paris, 1894, 
Le SiMe, do. 1896). More after the Kussian 
manner, J. K. Huysmans, who passed from tlie 
sensual to the spiritual, has revealed an august 
world-withdrawal whose path is indicated in En 
Ronte (Paris, 1895), while its result is elaborated 
in La Cathidrale (Pairis, 1898), where Durtal, the 
hero, cloistered at Chartres, glorifies the inner life, 
‘la vie contemplative,’ which he contrasts with 
*la vie active’ {op. cit. 28, ch. v. p. 125, ch. xi. p. 
330). Huysmans, who mentions Hollo {ib. oh. vi. 
p. 138), reveals the same combination of Catholi- 
cism and Mysticism that piided the former to his 
striking attitude towards human desire. The 
economic interest, which to-day predominates, 
tends to forbid the artistic disinterestedness and 
religious renunciation which seek to neutralize 
desire, so that the present age might well be called 
the age of desire. 

Litxratvri.— J. M. Baldwin, Handbook oS Psychology 
New York, 1894, ch. xiv. 2, ‘ Feeling and Will’; Pr. Brentano, 
Psychol, vans empir. Standpunkl^ Leipzig', 1874; Chr. v. 
Ehrenfels, Syst. der Wsrttheori^ i. * Psychol, dee Begehrens,' 
do. 1807 ; P. Krueger, Der Begriff ass absohit Wsrtvollcnt 
do. 1898 ; G. T. Ladd, Psychol. DeseripUvs and Explanatory \ 
New York, 1903 ; A. Meinong, Psychol.-eth. UnUrmohungtn 
zwr Werth-Theorie^ Oraz, 1894 ; J. Sully, The Human Mind, 
London, 1892, ch. xvll. ; J. Iverach, art. ‘ Desire,’ in DCO. 

Charles Gray Shaw. 

DESIRE (Buddhist). — There is no more inti- 
mate, more radical self-expression of the conHcious 
individual than that which is conveyed by the term 
‘ desire. ’ It is the one genuine subjective register of 
character. A man is Known by his works, but he 
knows himself by bis desires. When them emerge, 
if they do emerge, in action, external limitations 
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of environment and opportunity permit only a dis- 
torted output of the ideal a(5t, which had taken 
shape in the creative flame of desire, llcligioii 
and ethics are therefore deeply concerned with 
desire. A fortiorif whether ifuddhiani is con- 
sidered to be religion, or ethics, or both, desire 
should bulk very largely in its doctrines, and the 
attitude of those doctrines towards it should be 
held crucial in our judgments respecting them. 
Buddhism faces the phenomenon of desire as 
frankly and as critically as other systems, and 
perhaps even more .so; and this is because it is 
essentially nsychological, and does not start from 
the external universe and its first or final cause, 
but with the heart of man. 

Discounting the remoter and immaterial planes 
of existence {rupa-loka and arunn4oka), the world 
of earth, with its purgatories ana its nearer heavens, 
is, by Buddhism, conceived and named in terms of 
desire. It is kdmd-vurhurat the sjihero of kama, 

i. e. desire understood simply as wishing for what 
is pleasant ; and kdina-loka^ ‘ world of desire * — 
kdma, according to the commentators, includes 
lx)th desiring {jcamcilti kdmo) and that which is 
desired {kamiyatiti kdmo). Now, as might be ex- 
pected, in Buddhi.st philo.sophical treatises the 
universiility of desire is dealt with as a natural 
phenomenon, and is neither praised nor condemned, 
while, with respect to the life of laymen, kOmui^ 
that i.s, natural desires and the enjoyment thereof, 
is not, as such, condemned. In the oldest narra- 
tive of the birth of tlio Buddha {Digha-Nikdya^ 

ii. 13; Majjhima-Nikdyat iii. 121), it is written 
that his mother, a lady of pure and virtuous life, 
was living before his birth in the enjoyment of the 
live imwles of sense-desire {paiichfi kdmngund^ i.e. 
of sights, sounds, odours, tastes, and contacts). 
Again, in i\vQSiii^dloiulcUi~stUtanta[D%gJut^\\.\^^i \. , 
called by R. Childers ‘The Whole Duty of the 
Buddhist Layman’), the Buddha does not w'arn 
the young layman off a single form of natural 
desire or enjoyment, but only against vicious or 
wanton desires. For those who had left the world 
and devoted their lives to holiness and mission- 
ary work, the case was different. The kdmas 
were for them constant sources of danger, and 
were likene<l to burning coals, knives, snakes, dry 
bones, dreams, and other perilous and disappointing 
objects (‘ Psalms of the Sisters’ [Therigdthd]^ Lon- 
don, 1909, p. 144 f.). They belonged to the pursuit 
of sensuous pleasures and the life of the world. 
An abdicating king might say : ‘ I have enjoyed 
human kdinfot; it is time to seek after celestial 
k&mas'* {Digha^ iii. 60). But, for one who was aim- 
ing at the highest goal, there was really nothing 
to choose between either human or celestial desires 
and objects of desire. The word kdrna was dropped 
from his vocabulary. But he did not therefore 
cease to desire, for, though his quo vadis was 
different, he aspired to a goal none the less, and, 
if he obeyed the injunctions of his Order ureservod 
in its scriptures, he pursued this end witn greater 
ardour and singleness of purpose than he hod ever 
felt over worldly objects. 

If, in the earliest version of those scriptures sur- 
viving, viz. the Pali Pitakasy natural desire and 
its objects — in a word, the kdmas — are usually 
mentioned in terms of depreciation, it must be 
remembered (1) that the Pi takas were compiled by 
religituXi and that the greater part of the Suttas 
are discourses addressed to religieux ; and (2) that 
Buddhism started as an evangel of protest, reform, 
and regeneration against worldl incss and super- 
stition, and evangels do not compromise. But it 
is characteristic of this gospel that it does not 
seek to quench earthly desires {manussaku kamd) 
by heavenly desires {dibba kdtnd). 

In the first place, the summum bonum of arhaU 


ship, of coni])lete emancipation of heart and mind, 
couki be won only in this earthly region of the 
kdma-lokay with the single exception of the re- 
motest sphere of the arupadokay where it was 
believed that some mortals attained parinibbdnay 
i.e. completion of perfecteii life and final death, 
who here, on their way to perfection, had not 
lived to touch the highest ‘ Path and Fruit* (e. a. 
Dighay U. 200; Sarny uttay v. 346, etc.) ; yet this 
parinibbdna is never recorded as a climax and 
glorious consummation, but rather as an epilogue 
to the^ life here below of those who, in a * world 
of desire,’ and in virtue of unworldly desire, had 
attained to the ussurance of victory in spiritual 
evolution {nibbdna). 

Secondly, whereas the Buddhist Dhamma is 
Msentially a method for diverting and transform- 
ing the natural phenomenon of desire, it held up, 
before those whose quest wa.s for the highest, no 
supramundano place as the i>roper obje(;t of desire, 
nor before any one did it hold up a super- 
human being or person in that light. It is true 
that re-birth in * neaven ' is frequently proclaimed 
as the natural ine visible result of virtue in this 
life — this to laymen and to those of the Order who 
were spiritually babes. But it is virtue and good- 
ness that are shown as desirable, rather than i)ro- 
motion hereafter, in the reconstituted life. Tliose 
who were judged as ripening to perfect emancipa- 
tion aimed only at an impersonal goal, having 
no relation to time or space {Milindtiy ii. 105, 
186), but regarded, jHKsitively, as a blissful con- 
sciousness of salvation, liberty, mastery, insight, 
and peace (C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists y vol. i. p. xxxvii). 

At the oi)po8ite extreme of these aspirations, 
which might be called the vis a fronte-y Buddhism 
places, as the driving power a tergOy the world’s 
great burden of ill, as fed by the constant work- 
ing of unregenerate and uncontrolled desire, called 
‘thirst’ or ‘craving’ {tanhdy Skr. tr^d). This 
religio-philoBophical term is another illustration of 
the immense significance of the vital phenomenon 
of desire in the Buddhi.st consciousness ; and its 
scope embraces the whole of human desires, in so 
far as these are attracted by life itself, or by the 
idea of its extinction. There are three mocies or 
channels of tanhd : kdma-tanhd, desire for what is 
sensuously pleasant ; bhava-tanhdy desire for be- 
coming or life hereafter ; and vibhava-tanhdy de- 
sire for the extinction of becoming. Tanhd in 
general is defined as ‘concerned with repeated 
^coming’ (lit. ‘ rc-birth-ic,’ p7*no661iai;iAvJ), ‘asso- 
ciated with pleasure and passion* {nandurdga- 
sahagatd)y and ‘delighting in various objects’ 
[tatra-tatrdhhinandin%[yihh. 101, 365; Samyutla, 

iii. 26]). It was only when set on * the Paths, the 
Fruits, Nibbdna, that the desire, which had been 
called tanhdy became the aspiration and the purpose 
called samTTvd-sahkappa and dhamma- enhanda. 

‘ For, as there is no inducement,’ writes the com- 
mentator {Attha-sdlinly 347), ‘to a mosquito to 
alight on a ball of iron heated in the sun, so these 
[goals] by their radiant glory do not attract tanhd' 

The perjion of the Buddha, however, as an object 
of desire, lent warmth and colour to a.spiration8 
after Impersonal goals. Not once only in the 
world’s history, but from time to time through 
cycle.s of involution and evolution, do Buddhists 
hold that mankind may hope for a day when * the 
desire of all nations sluill come,’ who will in love 
and wisdom satisfy their yearnings. The condi- 
tions and order of his ail vent are considered by 
the canonical books in the light of a natural law. 
Buddha-efiochs were not equidistant in time, but 
they happened when, amid an ignorant and erring 
majority, there were some who would understand 
the message of salvation. 
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* As on a crair, on rrest of monninln standlngf, 

A man mi(rht wat^'h thp pe<»|»le far below, 

E'en BO do Thou, O Wisdom fojr, RHcendinf^, 

O Seer of all, the terra*'ed heluhts of truth, 

Ijook down, from grief released, upon the nations 
Sunken in grief, oppreascd with birth and age. 

Arise, thou hero ! Conuueror in the battle 1 
Thou freed from debt 1 liOrd of the pi]grim<band, 

Walk the world o'er, Hublime and blesHod Teacher I 
Teach us the Truth — there are who’ll understand * 

(Diaioffuet, ii. 82 ; Vin. Tsxts, i. 86 t.X 
TJio faith and devotion evoked by the person of 
the l^uddlia and by the nature of his doctrine are 
also usually described in terms of satisfied desire, 
namely, pasadn^ pasnnnay tlie passages being too 
numerous to quote (but cf. Sarhyuttaf v. 381, with 
Buddhist Psychological Ethics^ 174 n.). Never- 
theless, the desire itself for a lluddha, and for the 
salvation ho should bring, is expressed in terms of 
altruistic desire for the good and liappiness of all 
men. It is ‘out of compassion for all creatures, 
for the advantage and the welfare and the happi- 
ness of gods and men,’ that a Buddha arises, 

' Who from all ill and sorrow hast released 
Me and so many many stricken folk ’ 

(Th^&thd, 167 ; cf. Dialogues, 11. Ill ; JRAS, 1006, p. 241), 
Mediately therefore, in the desire for the Biuldha, 
the impersonal desire for universal good, as well as 
the desire for personal salvation, finds expression. 

For those who, as converts, were sufficiently won 
by the Dhamma to devote their lives to it, a career 
or mental and moral training was prescribed, which, 
judging by the terms employed, called into exer- 
cise the emotional and volitional, no less than the 
intellectual, faculties. The exercises might he in 
the expansion of a concept or sentiment— suffusion, 
irradiation (phtirand), they called it — or in concen- 
tration of attention and will {samddhi,jhdna, etc.), 
or in control of consciousness, recollection, self- 
collectednoss {sati-sampajaMja), and so on. In no 
case, however, was the training to be carried on 
with cool impassivity, except in certain advanced 
stages. The sincere student is constantly described 
as iKjing aglow or ardent {dldpi), strenuous or 
earnest {apparmtta), full of energy and endeavour 
{viriya, vdydina, ussolhi), and filled with eager 
active desire {tihhachhanda) ; but the emotional 
side of con8ciousno.ss is not encouraged, except in 
intimate connexion with tlie conative or volitional. 
The term chhanda, for instance, whicli is as un- 
moral as our own ‘ desire,’ but which, like ‘desire,’ 
is sometimes used with a sensual or passional irn- 
)>ort, is more allied to will than kdma is, and is 
explained by commontaries as meaning kattti- 
kamyatCi, ‘ efesire-to-do.’ Few subjects, indeed, 
are of greater interest in Biiddldst culture than 
this evolution of chhanda. For instance, dukkha, 
the generic term for ‘ill,’ ‘misery,’ or ‘^ain,* is 
said to 1)6 ‘ rooted ’ in chhanda {Samyutta, iv. 328), 
as, indeed, are ‘ all states of consciousness’ 
tnra, iv. 339). On one occasion the ond of the 
Buddha’s system of holy living is called the 
removal of desire (chhanda-pahdna {^Sammitta, 
V. 272]). Yet this is stated to he accomplished 
certain exercises in which chhanda is called 
into play. ‘ What then,’ is an inquirer’s comment, 
‘ would you put away desire by desire ? ’ An<l the 
Thera replies to the Brahman: ‘Was there not 
desire, effort, thought, deliberation in your mind, 
when you sot out to find me in this garden 7 Ana 
now that you have found me, is not all that 
abated ? ’ Again, a homely simile of tlie ass who 
does not make himself into a valued cow by walk- 
ing after the herd saying * I, too, can bellow,’ 
serves to show that the criterion of a genuine 
student is his displaying eager active desire {tBi- 
haohhnuda) for the highest virtues and the most 
advanced mental development {Ahguttara^ i. 229). 
Finally, the Buddha is represented in the Akah- 
kheyytyfiutta as Hhowing how seventeen pious ways 
in which a hhikkhu ‘might desire’ {dkahkheyya) 


may severally be satisfied (* Buddhist Suttas,’ SBE 
xi. 210ff.). 

Hence in Buddhist ethics, desire is, as such, not 
only not immoral, but an indispensable Instrument 
for attaining higher (no less than meaner) ends ; it 
becomes a source of danger only when the object 
of desire is such as to give no lasting satisfaction 
to desire when it is attained. 

And hence it is strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of the older writings, if with an added tinge 
of intense emotion, when the author of the Milinaa 
Questions declares that Nibbdna is to bo realized, 
not by quiescent meditation, or in liypnotic trance, 
much less by mortification of desire, hut by rational 
discontent, strong anguish, and longing, followed 
by a forward leap of the mind into peace and calm, 
then again by a vibrating zeal, in which the aspir- 
ant ‘ strives with might and n^ain along the path,’ 
and so on. 

It had been the fate of Buddhism, before the 
authorities quoted alx)ve became accessible, to be- 
come for the general English reader synonymous 
not only witli pessimism out with the ‘ extinction 
of desire.’ And the error still persists. Tliis is 
largely due to the fact that the earliest trans- 
lators of the canonical works of Buddhism were 
not English, or, if English, were lacking in psycho- 
logical training. Tlie anthologies of the D/mmTna 
and Sutta-Nipdta were rendered into English prose 
by those veteran Indologists, Max Muller and 
I%i8h6ll, and between them they render no fewer 
than sixteen Pftli words, whic.h really mean sensu- 
ous, or vicious, or unregulated desire, by the one 
nnqnalified word ‘desire.’ St. Hilaire, Burnouf, 
and Foucaux do much the same disservice with 
the one over- worked word dtur, Warren (Jkid- 
dhisin in Translations, Camh. Mass., 1896) is no 
l)ettor; yet see his Index, s.v, ‘Desire’ (‘desires: 
lust’). This slovenly usage partly justifies writers 
of more general and comparative treatises in arriv- 
ing at sweeping but erroneous conclusions (e.g. 
Crozier in Hist, of InUllecittal Development, 
London, 1897-1901). But it were undesirable to 
impoverish our ethical and religious concepts by 
maKing over to such terms as tnvhd all the moral 
as won as the immoral implications in desire. 
After all, it was in response to a desire, a yearn- 
ing, an impulse, a resolution, that the founder of 
Buddhism is represented as having renounced the 
world and dedicated his life to the service of his 
fellow-men. See also art. Love (Buddhist). 

LmtRATURR.— C. A. F. Rhys Davids, ‘ On the Will in Bud- 
dhism,' A 5^, Jan. 1808, and Huddhisi Psychological Ethics, 
London, 1900 ; C. A. F. Khys Davids and S. Z. Aunr, Com- 
ptndinmof Philosophy, 1910, p. 244, n. 2 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
* Buddhist Suttas,' Slinxl f KKX)], ‘ilOff., and ‘ <iue«tions of King 
Milinda,’ t6. xxxvi. (1894), 199 ff. The Nikdyas are all publiBhed 
by the Pali Text Society, London ; references are to volume 
and page. The DUjha- and Majjhuna-Eikayas ore in process 
of being tranalated as Dialogues of the Buddha (London), 
by T. yf. and C. A. P. Rhys Davids, and the evolution of desire 
among Buddhist saints may be studied in the latter’s Psabm 
qfthe Early Buddhists, London, 1008, 1912. 

C. A. F. Buys Davids. 
DESIRE (Greek).— 1 . Socrates and the pre- 
Socratics. — The beginning of ethical investigation 
in ancient Greece is usually assigned to Socrates. 
And, no doubt, Socrates did in a special manner 
direct men’s attention to ethical principles and 
concepts, and give the impulse to the further study 
and elaboration of the philosophy of morals. Ite 
it was also who, by his rigorous insistence on self- 
control {iyKpdT€ia) 08 the simrcme virtue, gave 
special prominence to the twofold nature of man — 
a higher and a lower nature, with the tendency on 
the part of the lower (the desires) to usurj) the 
mastery ; thereby initiating a point of view that 
was to dominate Greek philosophy henceforth, 
definitely formulated for all time by Flato. More- 
over, he himself could ‘sconi delights and live 
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laborious clays * better than any man of his time, 
so that he could not only teach robust ethical 
doctrine by precept, but show it also by example. 
But, long before the time of Socrates, the subject 
of desire had thrust itself upon men’s notice, and 
from of old precepts had been enunciated for the 
practical regulation of life, even though it were 
only from the prudential standjioint of Hesiod (see 
his Works ana Days), the Gnomic poets, and the 
Seven Wise Men. This explains the existence of 
Orphism and Pythagoreanisni, which— religious 
more tluiii philosophical— had the highest welfare 
of the individual at heart, and organized a Kvstem, 
distinctly mystical, for the purification of the soul 
and the cultivation of the iiigher life. This was 
avowedly ethical in its character, and, being 
cathartic, had the subjugation of the desires and 
the development of the spiritual nature as the 
basal principle. But, apart altogether from the 
oets and the moralists and the mystics, the pre* 
ocratic philosophers, who are usually represented 
simply as devotees of physics au<l physical specula* 
tion, were, many of tneiii, also ethicists ; and the 
ethical teaching of Heraclitus of Ephesus, in par- 
ticular, and of Democritus of Abdera, forms an 
interesting side of their philosophy. Sir Alexander 
Grant does them less than justice when he says ; 

* The moral doctrines of these early philosophers . . . seem to 
belonnf rather to the personal character of the men than to the 
result of their systems* (Ethics 0 / Aristotle, i. 103). 

Nevertheless, the great impulse to ethical analysis 
and ethical thinking came from Socrates : an epoch 
in Greek philosophy was marked when, under the 
sanction of the god at Delphi, he insisted in the 
way that he did on the principle ‘Know thyself* 
(yvQ6i <r€avT6p) ; and the question of desire loiind 
its first impressive handling in his greatest disciple 
Plato, in tne true Socratic spirit. 

2 . Plato.— (1) In his psychological analysis of 
human nature, Plato rogardeil the soul of man os 
consistingof throe parts— the rational (ri XoyurrtKdp), 
the fiery or spirited (rb Ov^oeiS^s), and the appetitive 

(rd iiri6vfiriTiK6p). 

There is a great temptation to interpret this os an anticipation 
or foreshadowing of the modern psychological threefold division 
of mental juroccsses into intellection, feeling, and conation or 
volition. Hut, when we remember that each soul, according to 
Plato, had Its own distinct habitation In the body— the rational 
soul being situated in the head or cranium, the npirited soul in 
the breast or thorax, and the appetitive soul in the belly, below 
the diaphragm — and when we remember, further, that the three 
souls are represented as having their counterparts in the Ideal 
Republic— the first being embodied in the phlloso]>hical guardians 
of the State, the se(;ond in the soldiers, and the third in the 
artisans and husbandmen— we see that the Platonic psychology 
is a good way removed from anything to be found in the 
psychologies of the present day. 

Between the three souls, or three parts of the 
soul, there is a distinction of native authority or 
value. The rational soul, being immortal, is 
naturally supreme, placed where it is in the body 
(viz. in the commanding position of the head) in 
order to guide and control the others. The spirited 
or courageous soul is the seat of ambition , honour, 
and tho Tike, and is indispensable for high achieve- 
ment in any sphere, and is by nature ancillary to 
reason, though, on occasion, itmay require restraint. 
But the third soul is that which needs careful 
watching and curbing -viz. the appetitive or lust- 
ful soul, the seat of desire, of inordinate passion, 
and, therefore, pre-eminently of lawlessness and 
insubordination. This is the ‘ black ’ horse of the 
allegory of the Charioteer in tho Phatdrus, which 
requires to be keiit in by bit and bridle, and U) 
which the whip has to be unsparingly applied until 
it is subdued and tamed. It is also the ‘ many- 
headed monster’ of Jiejnihlic, 588 C. From the 
place that the appetitive soul occupies in the body 
(^low the diaphragm), it is in close proximity to 
the liver, wliicli (according to Plato) is the organ 
of imagination, issuing oracles in dreams and acting 


as a mirror registering the wishes, commands, and 
reprobations of tho rational soul, thereby en- 
couraging, warning, and, if need be, terrifying tho 
recalcitrant transgressor, with tho design of check- 
ing him in his waywani course. 

This doctrine of desire is clearly of an ethical 
character, and is specially suited to ethical purpose. 
It is not so much a complete logical analysis of the 
notion, or even 11 systematic psychological ex- 
position of tho subject, as a suggestive statement 
of the hierarchy of primtiplcs in human nature (for 
the different souls, though separated locally by 
Plato, inay be interpreted in that way), with an 
appreciation of their various functions and a grading 
of them according to worth. It is, above all, an 
enforcement of the truth tliat, for the highest 
health and welfare of the individual, the desires 
must he strictly and rationally controlled : it is of 
their very nature to tend to transgress limits, to 
usurp authority ; and this, if unchecked, means 
moral shipwreck and disaster (see Api'E iite). 

In Fhilebus, however, a psychological analysis 
of desire in one of its aspects is essayed - 
viz. when it is declared to prosupnose a bodily 
want that has been gratified and the memory of 
the gratification comes in to arouse expeijtation of 
future gratification. In this, two salient points in 
the phenomenon are clearly noted : (a) that, until a 
want is gratified, we experience only uneasiness, 
not desire; and (6) that desire depends upon 
memory or recollection. 

(2) But Plato’s doctrine of desire goes deeper 
than this ; it penetrates to the very centre of man’s 
being, to what may ho specifically designated his 
natural spiritual wants. The highest form of 
desire is represented as philosophical Love or Eros, 
which is inseparably connected with tho Platonic 
theory of Ideas anti the doctrine of Reminiscence 
{dvdfipyicris). The object of this kind of desire is set 
forth in the Phmdrus as the Beautiful, as Beautv 
Absolute, the super-celestial Divine e.Msence, whicli 
is reached by tho individual hero through tho 
mediation of the perception of beauty in objects of 
sense, especially m the beauty of bodily form, a.s 
seen in lieautiful youths ; and, in tho i>ymposium 
(211 C), the mode of ascent is declared by Diotima 
to lie as follows : 

'To begin from the beauties of earth and mount upwards for 
the sake of that other beauty, using thenn as steps only, and 
from one going on to two, and from two to all fair fonns, and 
from fair forms to fair practicos, and from fair practices to fair 
notions, until from fair notions ha arrives at the notion of 
aiisolute beautv, and at last knows what the essenoe of beauty 
is. This, my dear Socrates, said the stranger of .Mantincia, is 
that life above all others which man should live, in the con- 
templation of beauty absolute.' 

In the Republic it is set forth as the Good, whicli 
is the supreme transcendent Idea, permeating being, 
and giving meaning to intelligihlos and opinahlos 
alike in the realm of Knowledge. In tho Tima^us, 
the Good is identified with Go<l ; and, as ‘likencs-s 
to God’ (bfiolwaii Oecp) is the chief en<l of man, 
according to Thea'.tetns, the ultimate object of 
mail’s highest desire i.i tlie Deity. Nor is * the 
Deity ’ a mere abstract term to I’lato ; it expresses 
the ideal of holiness, as well as of knowleilgo or 
contemplation ; so that, in the lissimilation of the 
Divine 1)3” man, cliaracter no less than intellect is 
involved. But, in order to heismie conformed to 
the great Ideal, tho soul needs to he purified, and 
tmriilcation is a thing of degrees, so that ndOapais 
oecomes the leading note, and Kddapan * ctlected by 
personal efi’ort in a Cosmos governed by God ’ — a 
doctrine which is, as J. A. Stewart expresses it 

The Myths of Plato, p. 352), ‘the great contri- 
bution made by Plato ti) the religious thought and 
practice of Europe.’ Hence, in Protagoras (349, 
359 A), ‘holiness* (bixi&rrfs) is added to the four 
cardinal virtues ; Socrates in Xenophon called it 
‘piety’ (fiJWjSeia). With this is specially to ho 
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associated the Platonic eschatology (for purification 
does not cease at a man’s death), where the soul is 
represented as finally purified through a series of 
metempsychoses — as seen, for instance, in the Re- 
public^ in the myth of Er, the son of Armenius, 
and in the doctrine of Eros, with its essentially 
elevating and purificatory character, as described 
in the RmBdrua myth. 

(3) In line with this is Plato’s proof of the im- 
mortality of the soul (see Pheedo and Symposium), 
drawn from men’s universal longing or desire for 
continued existence and for the everlasting {kis- 
session of the Good — a proof that became popular 
in Western Christendom through St. Augustine’s 
acceptance of it, and which finds its poetical ox- 
preasion in English in Addison’s *Cato’ and in 
Tennyson’s ‘ The Two Voices.* The argument here 
is that the soul continues to live hereafter because 
men everywhere cling to life ‘ together with good’ 


its truth thereby established. With this may bo 
joined an attractive Platonic thought reganling 
the future life ami men’s desire of knowledge and 
of virtue. In Cratyhis (403, 404) the dead are 
represented as continuing in willing subjection to 
Hades, the god of Death, because of their thirst 
for knowledge and their desire of being made 
better. They find ( hat with Hades is true Wisdom 
— he has experience and is the great Philosopher ; 
and, as his wisdom charms them, and as association 
with himself bettors them, the^ cling to him as 
disciples to a master. Thus desire is seen to be a 
stronger bond than necessity ; necessity coerces, 
desire constrains, 

3. Aristotle. — (1) In the analysis of desire as 
given in de Aninvi, Aristotle uses the term 
‘desire’ (6p€^is) gonorically, including in it, as 
species, spiritedness or passion {9vfi6s), appetitive 
ilesire {iriBufila), and wish {pov\ij<ris). Of these 
three, wish (jSoi/X^cnj) attaches to the rational part 
of man, and the other two to the irrational (iii. 9. 
4326, 5). When, again, he enumerates and arranges 
in due order the functions or faculties of the soul 
(vegetative, sentient, conative, noetic — passive and 
active), there is one function that he specifies as 
the orectic or conative faculty (rb 6 p€ktik6v), which 
sometimes he brackets along with the sensitive 
faculty (r6 alaOrfriKbp), and sometimes gives an 
independent position subsequent to it (ii. 3. 4l4a, 
31) ; but, cither way, ho bases desire on sensation. 
With regard to all the faculties or functions, 
however, it is to be remembered that the inde- 
pendence ascribed to any one of them is only 
relative : each has its place in a graded system 
arranged in the order of implication, the higher 
presupposing the lower (though not reversely) — 
‘ the earlier form always exists potentially in the 
later’ {de An. ii. 3. 4146, 29). Aristotle is very 
insistent on the unity of the soul ; so that the 
faculties are not absolutely separate, as if each 
were self-contained. 

But it is in the Ethics, in connexion with will, 
that we have Aristotle’s fullest handling of desire ; 
and, putting the two accounts together, we obtain 
the following summary. 

Will is the desire (flpe^w) of something regarded 
as a good, i.e. as brining satisfaction or pleasure 
to the person desiring it^which is what Aristotle 
designates /3o»5Xi7<rtj. But, obviously, if there is an 
object towards which desire is directed and upon 
which it is set, this implies an ideal or conceptual 
element in the process — some notion of what the 
object desirable and desired is : in other words, it 
involves imagination or representation (<t>avT<urla). 
rurther, InaHmuch as between desire as a psychical 
state and the attainment of its object there is an 


interval of time interposed, this indicates that 
there is need of means for the realization of the 
desired object, and, consequently, need of de- 
liberation with a view to choice — especially when 
more than one set of means appear competent to 
effect the end. This process of deliberation in 
connexion with means, and having reference to 
‘things tliat are within our own power’ (tA 
Aristotle calls povXewris. When deliberation is 
completed, choice or determination ensues. This 
is vpwlpeais, which is regarded by Aristotle as dis- 
tinctive of man, marking him off from the lower 
animals. In choice after delilieration Spe^it again 
appears ; for the individual identifies himself not 
only with the end, but with the means necessary 
to effect the end. Hence, deliberate choice is in- 
separably conjoined with desire, and is termed 
PovXevTiK'i) 

From this brief analysis it is evident that Aris- 
totle connects desire very intimately wi(-h will ; 
maintaining, indeed, practically, that there can be 
no will without desire. Desire is the moving 
power in the whole conative process, indispensable 
alike to its origination and to the keeping up of 
the interest in the end until it is realized. This 
active or movent character of desire marks it off 
from emot ion, which is a species of feeling and is 
subjective, although emotion may very readily ally 
itself with desire, and thereby give an added in- 
tensity or vigour to it. 

(2) It is^ evident, further, that, according to 
Aristotle, in the determination of right conduct 
(and here comes in the ethical bearing of the 
psychological doctrine) desire and rcjuion act to- 
gether— neither is sufficient by itself. Hence, 
wpoalpeffit, or choice, may equally well be described 
as reason motived by acsire {vovt <Jpexroc<i$), or as 
desire j^mided by understanding {6pe^is biavorjTLKti, 
Eth. Ntc. vi. 2). The doctrine of ‘the practical 
Byllogi.sm’ brings this out distinctly. 

This syllogifitu is denominated ‘practical’ for two reasonn: 
first, because it deals with men’s actions (irpd^ns), not with 
their mere thinking or reasoning as logically correct; and, 
secondly, bocause it attaches to the jnracitical or moral, not to 
the theoretical, reason. Being a * syungism,’ however, it has a 
specific formal character— it is expresnihle as conclusion, and 
necessary conclusion, from premisses, although it is not main* 
tained that moral actions, m the case of ' the plain man,' are 
always eonaoiowily thus formulated by him. It there is an 
unconscious spontaneous logical reasoning of the plain man, 
Uiera is equally an unconscious spontaneous moral reasoning ; 
but, when analyzed by the philosopher, both reasonings may be 
found to be only the unsophisticated form of what may bo 
philosophically generalized and expressed in scholastic phrase- 
ology and assimilated each to the other. 

In the ‘practical sylli^lsm,’ we are dealing with end and 
motive — ^wlth the generalized expression of the object of desire 
and of the means by which it may be attained. The procedure 
whereby we accept an end and work towards it through desire 
and intellection is clearly of the nature of syllogistic reasoning, 
though the condusion of Uis procedure is not a definite theo- 
retical consequence satisfactory to the logical reason, but an 
action, or senes of actions, necessitated by the principle that 
we adopt. It is a matter of ' principles.* of living moral prin- 
ciples, not of abstract propositions ; ana hence the conclusion 
is not abstract but practical, and embodied in human conduct. 

And so, in the practical syllogism, Aristotle aims at giving 
syllogistic form to action— at analyzing the process that under- 
lies moral conduct, so as to bring out its rational character. 
In making choice with a view to action, one proceeds upon a 
general pnnciple— the principle, namely, that a man ought to do 
or not to do a certain kind of thing. That is the major premiss 
of the resultant action. The minor premiss is the perception 
that such and such a particular at^tlon is or is not of the kind 
in question. Then follows, as natural corse(|uonce, the doing 
or not doing of that particular action. The great implication 
in the practUAl syllogism is that, if one accepts a principle as a 
guide of life, one is bound to accept whatever action or course 
of action that principle dictates. For example. If I ajlow that 
I ought to pursue my own highest good, then I commit mysmf 
to accepting whatever conduces to the furtherance of that end, 
and to behaving accordingly. On what ground, however, the 
principles that I accept as competent to guide me in life rest, 
Aristotle docs not always determine in the same way. wme- 
times he says that they are intuitive— I perceive them to ‘»e 
self-evident and, therefore, beyond the new of ptoof. At other 
times helmscs them on experience; and, still again, on moral 
character. The last of these is clearly not fundamenUl. More- 
over, intuition and experience are not contradictory. 
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Whether or not the * practical syllogism ’ is fully 
exi^ressive of >vliat exactly takes place in moral 
action (action of a voluntary agent, responsible for 
his choice, and, tborcforo, for hia conduct), it serves 
admirably to emphasize the fact that intellection 
and desire enter into deliberative volition and 
choice, and that we cannot explain the phenomenon 
without taking account of both, and of both acting 
in unison, ‘like the ball and the socket in the 
organic unity of the joint’ (oroi» 6 yiyy><vfi6i [de An, 
iii. 10. 4336, 22]). 

(3) Over and above this psychology of desire, 
with its application in ethics, Aristotle also re- 
cognizes desire as a movent power in the higher 
reaches of ontology and cosmology. For God to 
him is, first and chietly, the Prime Mover of the 
universe, the Source of all motion in the world, 

* Himself unmoved tlio while.* He is the object of 
desire (dpeKrdv) as well as of intellection {voi]t6v) to 
the universe. As otherwise expressed, (^od, as 
the unmoved eternal active principle, moves the 
heavens as the beloved one moves the lover : He 
is the attractive force, the final end, of all existence 
— ‘the final cause, tlien, produces motion by being 
loved, and, by that which it moves, it moves all 
other things * {Met. xii. 7. 10726, 4). 

This, though metaphorically expressed, ia no myth, as 
Stewart {Myths of Plato, p. S55) would tiiako it out to be : it 
ia the measured and subdued enunciation o( the grand onto- 
logical conception that Uod necessarily is and is go<Ki, and that 
the cosmos, which, in Aristotle’s view, exists (rum all eternity 
as a cosmos (and not as mere * matter'), is not self-centred and 
absolutely itide{)ondent, but is eternally dependent on and 
derived from the Deity; it exists because it is turned over 
towards the Divine ; It has no being apart from Him. It is 
thus emphatically asserted that the world W not fully explicable 
on merely mechanical principles: Mind i^ ruling factor, 
and BO the explanation of existence, to bo . .ctory, must be 
teleological. 

4. Stoics and Epicureans.— (1) Wo get hack to 
a purely ethical and practical tuideration of 
desire when we turn to the Sto'co Desire was a 
topic of supreme consideration with the ; indeed, 
their doctrine of desire ma}' almost be said to have 
constituted their jdulosophy. According to tliem, 
it is man’s great characteristic that he was made 
to be virtuous. He is a being en<lowed with 
rational insight into the true values of things, and 
with power over his own inclinations and impuLscs. 
Ho can despise pleasure, he can scorn wealth, he 
can sit absolutely looso to everything that is not 
under control of his own will,— to fortune and to 
fame, even to death itself, — and can find his 
freedom only in his love of virtue and his abnega- 
tion of the desires. A man should have only one 
great desire, and that is the desire of virtue, of a 
noble life, of pure and upright character ; all else 
is ‘ indiflerent,’ and, if surrendered to, would sap 
his moral vigour and degrade his nature. ‘ In the 
world, but not of it,’ should he his motto ; and to 
be master of his own soul, supremo in the realm of 
his motives and intentions, is the only end that is 
worth pursuing. The principle unaerlying this 
was precisely that which^ Kant reproduced in 
modern times when ho said: ‘There is nothing 
in the world which can be termed absolutely and 
altogether good, a good will alone excepted ’ 
(opening of the Grundlcg. zur MetapJi. d. Sitten). 
To submit to any other desire but that of virtue 
seemed to the Stoics to be elevating wliat is con- 
tingent and beyond one’s power — extraneous, 
therefore, to one’s will (which alone is in one’s 
power) — to a place which it has no right to occupy, 
and which, it allowed to it, can only spell ruin. 
Con8e<iuently, everything that is not love of virtue 
is, to the Stoic, to bo resisted, The desires are, 
one and all of them, perturbing ; and it is cliarac- 
teristic of the wise man that he is calm, unper- 
turbed, emotionless— he is self-suflScient (ar)rdpx^s), 
independent of and above every non-rational spring 
of action : ‘ The view taken is everything ; ana 


.hat rests with yourself. Disown the view, at 
will ; and, behold, the headland rounded, there arc 
cairn, still waters, and a wayeless bay’ (Marc. 
Aurel. Mnd. xii. 22). The desires are not siniply 
weaknesses, they are ‘ contrary to nature ’ ; they 
should be not merely controllea, hut era<ncated. 

The ideal man, tlicn, to the Sk>icH was a very 
iinpuBBLve being— the cnibodiinent of stern virtue, 
shorn of emotion and desire. The same might be 
said of the ideal man of the Cynics {q.v.), from 
which the Stoic 0 }nception was originally drawn : 
only, in Cynicism the mastery of the desires was 
accompanied with a contempt for social conven- 
tions and for mental culture that was abhorrent to 
the Stoic. 

(2) It was different w’ith the ideal man of the 
Epicureans, whose sunnnum boniun was pleasure. 
And yet the Epicureans were keenly alive to the 
ethical danger that lurked in tlio desire.^. For, 
although pleasure was to them the ultimate end of 
action, and so the object of tlesiro, they quite 
clearly recognized the (.endency of the desires to 
outrun discretion and, if uncontrolled, to deprive 
a man of that calm and peaceful state of iiiind 
(drapo^la) which was his goal. Consequently, they 
could counsel, and Epicurus himself did counsel : 

‘ If you wish to make Pythocles happy, add not to 
his riches, but diiiiinish Ids desires.’ Hut in this 
they differed from the Stoic.s, that, whereas the 
Stoics counselled the impossible task of eradicat- 
ing the desires, the Epicureans, like Plato and 
Aristotle, counselled moderating and directing 
them. The desires, they saw, are a part of human 
nature, and, therefore, legitimate springs of action, 
hut only if they are kept under rational control. 
Some of them, tnoy said, are natural and iiece.ssary ; 
others are natural, but not necessary ; and others 
still are neither natural nor necessary. And they 
recognized a distinction of worth amongst them, 
the goods of the mind lieing to them of greater 
value than those of the body. Hence, their 
Hedonism could assume a robust character. 

‘Says Epicurus : " When 1 was sick, I did not converse about 
my bodiljr ailments, or discuss sucli nialtors with my visitors ; 
but continued to dwell upon the priiuiplcs of natural philo- 
sophy, and more particularly how the underslandintir, while 
participating in such disturbances of the flesh, vet rerimina in 
unperturbed possession of its proper good. And 1 would not,” 
he adds, “give the doctors a chance of blustering and making 
ado, but let life go on cheerily and well " ' (Marc. Aurel. Mod. 
ix. 41). 

5. The Nco-Platonists.— ‘ Back to Plato’ was 
tho cry of the Neo-Platonists ; but not hack to 
Plato through disowning Aristotle or refusing to 
be influenced by him. On the contrary, Plotinus 
himself owed much to Aristotle, and some of the 
greatest of the Neo-Platonic teachers {e.g. Por- 
phyry) were among tho most eminent of the ex- 
positors of Aristotle. The Neo-Platonists were 
essentially religious philosophers and mystics, and 
the purification of the soul and its gradual de- 
liverance from sense and matter was their supreme 
aim. Hence, they laid special stress on that part 
of the teaching of Plato which dealt with KdOapait, 
and, taking into their system Ornhism and Pytha- 
goreanism also, in so far as they served their 
purpose, they advocated a mode 01 living which, 
if consistently pursued, would lead to the ahiicga- 
tion of the world and the absor[)tiun of tho in- 
dividual in the Divine. The great end of all was 
to get away from the trammels of the body, which 
was rogartfed as by nature vile, as both a clog and 
a prison-house to the soul, and tho source of sin and 
ugliness. JTnie waking,’ said Plotinus {Enneatls, 
ill. 6. 6), * is a true rising up from the Ixidy, not 
with a body.’ There was a dualism here which 
was never fully overcome in the Plotinian or Neo- 
Platonic monism. To be united to a body at all 
was regarded as a descent for the soul, a de- 
gradation, a fall— it is a separation, thougli not 
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absolutely complete, from its ori|i;inaI source, the 
Universal Soul or Aninut Mundi^ and has to be 
made good by an ascent or return. The steps by 
which this is done are the various virtues, wnich, 
according t<» l*orpIiyry and the later Plaioniats, 
form four degrees in the path of perfection and 
Belf-acconiplislinient. 

* And firHt tiiurc is the career of honodiy and worldly prudence, 
which makes the duty of the citizen [Civic or Political virtue]. 
8ecx>iidly, there If the progress in purity which casts earthly 
things behind, and reaches the angelic height of passionless 
serenity [Cathartic virtue]. And the third step is the Divine 
life, wliioh by intellectual energy is turned to behold the truth 
uf things [Theoretic virtue]. Ijastly, in the fourth grade, the 
mind, free and sublime in self>suHtalning wisdom, makes itself 
an “exemplar" of virtue, and Is even a “father of gods" 

( I'aradeigmatic virtue]’ (W. Wallace, UtgtVt PhiloBo^]/ of 
Mind, Oxford, 1894, p. xx). 

Not yet, however, boH the soul, in its eilbrts to 
get free from matter and the thraldom of the 
desires, reached its highest aim. That aim is 
union with the Absolute, undisturbed contempla- 
tion of the One, the Inellahle Being, when subject 
and object are identical. This is obtained, not 
through practical virtue or through intellectual 
cognition (though these prepare loi it), hut by 
non-rational ecstasy, or spiritual trance, 

* by the suspension,’ says Porphyry (6Vnf<!rtnVe 2d), *of all the 
intellectual faculties, by repose ana the annihilation of thought. 
As the soul learns to know sleep when slumbering, so it is in 
ecstasy, or the annihilatinn of all the faculties of her being, that 
she knows that which is above existence and above truth.' 

Thus are the desires ellectually vanquished by 
mysticism : in absolute union with G«1 
desire is not. 
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William L. Davidson. 
DESTINY.— See Fate. 

DETERMINISM.— See Necessitarianism. 

DEUTSCH-KATHOLICISMUS— 1. 
Cnaracter of the movement. — JOeutsch-Katholicu- 


mus is the name given to a movement of reform 
that sprang up within the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many about tlie middle of the 19th century. The 
object of the movement was to eBtablish a type 
of Catholicism wliich nhould bo in harmony with 
modern thought, leaving the individual in perfect 
freedom in matters of doctrine and in the expreHRion 
of his religious views, and 80 far take account of 
the patriotic sentiments of the lioman Catholics of 
Germany as to permit the use of their mother 
tongue in the services of the Church. Tliese aims 
were in some respects similar to those of Febronian- 
ism in the 18th cent., which strove to make the 
Catholic Church in Germany independent of the 
Roman curia by putting an end to the sponsorship 
exercised over it by the latter. The ‘ German- 
Catholic* movement, however, took a course 
different from that of the Fehronians, inasmuch 
as it neglected the politico-ecclesiastical factor, 
which had eventually proved the decisive factor in 
tho conflicts regarding the resolutions of the Ems 
Congress (1786) ; and this difference between the 
two reforming enterprises finds outward expression 
in tlie circumstance that, whereas the movement 
wliich disturlsjd the closin*^ years of the IStli cent, 
hiiiiid its leaders in the (.merman archbishops, tho 
schism of the so-called ‘German Catholics’ had not 
a single active supporter in the higher ranks of the 

One of the vital elements in the situation which 
gave rise to ‘German Catholicism’ was eontributeil 
by the rise of Ultramontanism, i.e. of that move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church which, after 
the frightful disasters experienced by that (Jliurch 
during the French Revolution, looked to the 
Jesuits for its rehabilitation, made common cause 
with that Order, and sought to disseminate the 
type of religion characteristic thereof. In the 
pcriotl following upon the resf-oration of tlie Jesuit 
Order in 1814, Ultramontanism had made headway 
in Germany as in other countries, but it had also 
aroused opposition in a corresponding degree. 
Altliough the immediate occasion of the rise of 
‘ German Catholicism ’ was given by tho protest 
made against tho jiroceedings of an individual 
bishop, yet this protest really sprang from the 
broailer grounds of a fundamental eoiitrast with 
the Ult rainontane form of religion ; ami it was to 
this difference that the schismatic movement owed 
all the vigour wliicli — for no long time indeed — it 
was capable of putting forth. 

Another potent influence in the rise and develop- 
ment of ‘ German Catholicism ’ was contributed by 
tho progressive tendencies of the diiy. Tho re- 
actionary policy pursued by the various govern- 
ments of Eurojie after the Napoleonic wars was 
incompetent to auell the wide-spread liberal move- 
ment instigated by the great Revolution. On the 
contrary, tlie disposition to break away from the 
bonds of authority and the leading-strings of 
patronage, and the striving after liberty to mould 
life and conduct on lines independent of hoary 
convention, asserted themselves and gained ground 
in every department of human experience — in 
politics, in social relationships, and even in the 
province of scientific research. As the Roman 
Catholic Church, however, is inherently conserva- 
tive, and was not merely antipathetic to such 
longings, but was inclined rather, under the influ- 
ence of the recently revived Jesuit Order, to seek 
the path of deliverance from tho prevailing 
of things in a return to tho principles of tlm Middle 
Ages, it could not fail to come into conflict with 
the liberal spirit that was making itself felt even 
within its own pale. , « . r n 

‘German Catholicism* appeared first of all^ as 
simply the criticism of an ineWent in practical 
religions policy, viz. the exhibition of a relic as 
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an object of devotion. Very soon, however, it 
drew tiie whole course of ecdesiastical procedure 
and religious doctrine within the ran^e of its 
strictures. Eventually it took the decisive step 
of organizing its adherents in communities, thus 
placing them in the position of schismatics. That 
the whole course of tnis development was traversed 
within the term of a few weeks was duo to the fact 
that those who identified themselves with the 
movement were already alienated from the Church 
of Rome, and that the bishops who had to deal 
vnth the rising lost no time m lengthy delibera* 
tions, but proceeded at once to administer penalties 
of such severity as to drive the refractory elements 
into ^en rupture. 

2. Origin and development.— The immediate oc- 
casion of the schism was the exhibition of the seam- 
less robe of Christ which belonged to the Cathedral 
Church of Trfeves. The * Holy Coat ’ was regarded by 
that Church as its supremo treasure, and had been 
exhibited previously at special seasons as an object 
of reverence. When liishop Arnold! of Trbves, 
ignoring the doubts cast upon the genuineness 
of the relic, repeated the solemnity in 1844, a most 
extraordinary sensation was aroused. He certainly 
scored a great triumph in bringing vast multitudes 
of pilgrims to the city, and so far the affair formed 
an effective demonstration of the power of Catholi- 
cism. Rut, on the other hand, such a method of 
strengthening Christian belief gave great umbrage 
to many. Tlioso within the Roman fold who took 
objection to the bishop’s action found a champion 
in a priest named Ronge, who, in an open letter to 
Amoldi, first publislied injtho SdcLsische Vater- 
Utndshldttery urged a vigorous protest against what 
he called a Go^zen/esf, an idolatrous celebration. 

Johannes Ronge was born on the 10th of October 1813, at 
Bischofswerda in Silesia, and was trained and eventually 
ordained as a priest at Breslau. He served for a time as chap- 
lain at Orottkau, but had been suspended on account of certain 
publlmtions, and was now a tcarher at Laurahiitle in Upper 
Silesia. Having neither inclination norajititude for the clerical 
oflSco, he had become utterly alienatra in spirit from the 
Catholic Church, and, as ho refused to retract nis letter when 
called upon to do so, he was sentenced to degradation and ex- 
communication by his sinMirior, the bishop of Breslau, on the 
4th of December 1844. Tiiis act of censure, however, failed to 
reduce him to submission; its actual effect, indeed, was to 
stimulate his refractory disposition to its full manifestation. 
He challenged the claims of the Roman hierarchy in numerous 
pamphlets and articles, and what was at first a criticism of the 
proceedings at Treves became at length an all-round attack 
npon the authority of the Catholic Church and its leading 
institutions. 

About the same time a Catholic priest named Czerskl had 
arrived at conclusions similar to those of Ronge, though quite 
independently. Johann Czerskl was born on the 12th of May 
1818, ill Western Prussia. While attending the Seminary at 
Posen, he passed through severe mental conflicts, but at length 
took ofllce in the Cathedral Church of that town. While in 
this position he made a profound studv of the Scriptures, with 
the result that ho became iniite unsettled regarding the funda- 
mental institutions of the Roman OathoUcOhurch— the primacy 
of the Pope, the hierarchy, auricular confession, tbs sacriflee 
of the Mass, eto. With such doubts in his heart he was trans- 
ferred to the position of vicar at Sohneiclomiihl, where, as a 
matter of fact, the congregation was no less critically disposed 
towards Catholicism than he was. It was, however, a purely 
personal matter which at length brought him into direct conflict 
with ecclesiastical authority ; he was suspended from offloe in 
consequence of his relations with a young woman. But his 
congregation remained loyal to him, and when, renouncing his 
office, he abandoned the Roman Catbolio Church altogether, 
they followed his example (19tli October 1844k A few months 
later, sentence of degradation and excommumoatlon was passed 
upon him. 

Kongo’s challenge found considerable support 
throughout large sections of Catholicism in Ger- 
many. He travelled widely as an agitator, exert- 
ing himself to inainiain the movement and organize 
his followers. The first congregation of the new 
sect was constituted at Breslau. But even in the 
operations preliminary to this step the seneders 
felt tliemselves faced by the difficulty of finding 
a common basis for the heterogeneous elements in 
the * Universal Christian Church,’ as its adherents 
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called it at first. ^ Nor was this embarrassment 
one of a merely incidental and transitory character ; 
on the contrary, it indicated a real and inherent 
weakness of the whole movement, asserting itself 
whenever an attempt was made to unite the com- 
munities which sprang up in large numbers through- 
out the country. For the purpose of efiecting such 
a union, a Conference, attended by 31 delegates 
from 15 congregations, was held at Leipzig, from 
tlie 23rd to the 26th of March 1845. The proceed- 
ings of this Conference are given in the official 
rejiort, Die erste ullgr.meinr, Kirchcnversammlung 
der dtutsch • katholisvhen KircJic (Leipzig, 1845), 
edited by R. Blum and F. Wigard. It was here 
decided that the name of the now cause should be 
Deutsch-Katholirmnus, with the Bible as its doc- 
trinal basis : a short Confession was also adopted. 
It was made a proviso, however, that neither 
Scripture nor this Confession was to rank as an 
external authority, but that they were to be 
regarded as standards only in so far as they 
harmonized with rational thought. The verifica- 
tion of Christianity in a life of Christian love was 
set forth as the prime duty of the iiieiiibers. It was 
resolved to retain the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper (under both kinds), but to liave 
done with the Papacy, the hiorarcliy, auricular 
confession, the celibacy of priests, the adoration 
of saints, relics, and images, indulgences, pilgrim- 
ages, etc.— in a word, to eflect a thoroughgoing 
separation from the Roman Church and its dis- 
tinctive institutions. In the order for ]niblic 
worship, the liturgy of the Mass and the use of 
the Latin language were discarded. The constitu- 
tion of the now church was to be Presbyterian, and 
General Assemblies were to be regularly called. 
Such was the ground-plan for a new religious 
body, but the plan presently met witli opposition 
within the community itself. The abancionment 
of the Apostolic Confession gave umbrage to the 
* German Catholics’ at Berlin, and led to a separa- 
tion there. Czerski himself was dissatisfied with 
the resolutions of tlio Conference, as bo had been 
thwarted in his endeavour to obtain Confessional 
recognition of the Divinity of Christ, Rouge’s 
influence on the other side proving too strong. 
This difference, however, did not lead to a breach, 
as Czerski gave way and simply claimed the right 
to adhere bis own position. But, while imminent 
disintegration was thus avoided, no genuine inward 
harmony was attained, and the movement became 
even more revolutionary. The adherents of Ronge, 
in fact, drawn together as they were by the most 
diverse motives and interests, formed an aggregate 
so heterogeneous that every attempt to secure 
a basis of union came to nougjit. It was niaiii- 
tained that even the Leipzig Confession was not 
to be held as binding, and there was a general 
desire to discard every tiling of the nature of dogma ; 
but, of course, no real progress towards unity could 
bo made on such negative lines, and it still rcuininod 
imjKissihle to define the scope and aim of the new 
church, as the visible emhoiliment of that religion 
of liberty which had lain so long under the tyranny 
of dogma. Tlio outcome of this vagueness and 
indecision was that many Roman Catholics, who, 
while favourably disposed to a broader conception 
of Christianity, were by no means reatly to relin- 
quish Christianity itself turned away from ‘ German 
Catholicism,’ and that some who desired to have 
no further dealings with Christianity allied them- 
Bolvcs with the now movement. Kongo’s incapacity 
to grapple with this critical state of affairs soon 
became evident to all, and, as there was no leading 
spirit to step into his place, the cause soon lost all 
its attractive power. After 1847, indeed, Ronge 
was a spent force hi public life. He died at Vienna 
in 1887 ; Czerski, in 1893. 
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3 . The ‘Friends of Light’ (LicA^/rewncfe).— The 
suWqucnt fluvelopinont uf ‘ German Catholicism * 
reached its linal stages in close connexion with the 
history of the ‘ iends of Light * — a parallel move- 
ment among Protestants which had sprung up in 
1841. In that year certain Evangelical clcrg^ in 
the Prussian province of Saxony instituted a society 
wliich claimed for its members the right of unre- 
stricted scientiiic investigation and of complete 
freedom in personal develonment. They called 
themselves Protestant Fricnas^ but were popularly 
known as Lichtfreunde^ which became their accepted 
designation. Their meetings were thronged ; the 
number of divines resorting to them constantly 
increased ; teacliers also began to attend, and soon 
the laity followc<l. As the leaders of the move- 
ment were clergymen of the National Cliurch, 
collision with the ecclesiastical authorities wtts 
inevitable. In 1840 the consistoriurn of Magde- 
burg reprimanded a minister named Sintenia for 
having spoken of prayer to Christ as a suj>er 8 tition. 
Sentence of denosition was passed iinon G. A. 
Wialicenus of Halle and J. Kiipp of Kdnigsberg, 
■while others, such as W. E. Imltzer and A. T. 
Wislicenua, anticipat.ed formal dismissal by volun- 
tarily abandoning their oiheo. In all these casc.H 
tlie point at issue was essentially the same, viz. 
w'hother and how far an incunilxjnt might be per- 
mitted to take an independent attitude towards 
the doctrine and the order of public worshin recog- 
nized as statutory in the National Churen. The 
claim of liberty was obviously agaimst the law as 
commonly interpreted. These conflicts, however, 
were a matter of profound signiiicance for the whole 
Evangelical Cliurch of Germany, as tho clergymen 
in Qutwtiondid not stand alone, hut were supported 
by larger or smaller groups of members. Tho process 
of 8ubje(5ting tho <tlericai ottendors to ecclesiastical 
discinline was followed by secessions from tho 
Established (diurcli, and aissident congregations 
were formed in Kdnigsherg, Halle, Msgoeburg, 
Nordhauson, Halberstadt, Hamburg, and other 
[dacos. 

4 . Relations between the ‘Friends of Light’ 
and the ‘German Catholics’ down to 1858 .— 
These two bodies soon developed intimate mutual 
relations. The fact that the one originated within 
Protestantism and the other within Catliolici.sm 
did not constitute a ground of difference, as it lay 
in tho very nature of both movements to attenuate 
all the peculiar elements of the creed, and to 
deprive them of the value generally assigned to 
them. Both were at one in their demand for 
freedom and progres.s, and in lx)th the more radical 
section, which aimed at disengaging religion from 
the prevailing ecclesiastical conditions, gained the 
upper hand. Between the two, accordingly, there 
existed an essential affinity, and it was due to 
something more than tactical considerations that 
they showed a tendency to come together. The 
growth of this tendency was greatly Iiastened by 
the circumstance that both bodies suffered alike 
from the coercive measures of the public authorities ; 
it Avas, in fact, persecution from the side of the 
various governments which brought about their 
union. 

The governments of the different States regarded 
‘ Free Protestants ’ and ‘German Catholics^ alike 
with suspicion, seeing in both an eml)odimentof the 
revolutionary spirit which made itself felt through- 
out Germany in the early forties of the 19th century. 
Tlio practical expression of this antipathy took 
many forms, and every method of repression per- 
mitted by the legal systems of the several States 
'WfiH resorted to. In some cases the new sects were 
treated as illicit religious associations, while in 1 
others the designation ‘ religious associations ’ was 
denied them ; in many districts they were simply ' 


let alone ; in others they wore proceeded against 
with all the rigours of tiio law. The Revolution 
of 1848 put an end to this state of affairs^ and 
gave complete liberty of action to the * Friends 
of Light* and the ‘German Catholics’ alike. The 
immediate elfciit of the change, in the case of the 
former at least, was a notable increase in the 
number of their congregations. This was more 
particularly the case in Middle and North Germany, 
and liero it became evident that the dissentient 
cause found its most fruitful soil in urban popula- 
tions. Another characteristic phenomenon was 
that tho membership of the various congregations 
was subject to frequent and sudden fluctuations, 
Avhilo tho lines of demarcation between ‘Free 
Protestants ’ and ‘ German Catholics’ became more 
and more unsettled. These facts render it difficult 
to obtain accurate statistics regard ing tlie numerical 
strength of tho movements. We must restrict 
ourselves to the statement that, according to the 
most reliable authorities, tho combined membership 
of the two bodies during the period of their greatest 
vogue, i.c. about the middle of the 19th cent., may 
be roekonod approximately at 150,000. The close- 
ness of the relations between the two may he 
gauged by the fact that the third ‘ German Catholic ’ 
Council and the third ‘ Free Prote.stant ’ Conference 
met in the same house in Leipzig on the same day 
of May, 1850. It was at this session also that the 
governments began to revert to their policy of 
persecution. Wlien tho agitation aroused by the 
Revolution of 1848 had died down, tho legislatures 
of the various German States made it their express 
aim to suppress all liberal teudciicies in State and 
Church, tiius inaugurating the ‘ period of reaction.’ 
As lioth the * Friends of Light * and tho ‘ German 
Catholics ’ lay under su8i)icion, and were regarded 
as illegal societies and as sources of danger to 
the State, tho governments resorted to every avail- 
able means to render impossible the continued 
existence of these bodies. Tiie first blow in the 
revived policy of repression was struck on the 
occasion of the double Convention at Leipzig in 
1850. .lust as the proceedings were about to begin, 
the police appeared upon the scene and broke up 
the meetings, and witliin tho next few years all 
the States of Germany adopted measures for Avhich 
this incident provided an example. The rutliless 
procedure of tlie Prussian government in particular 
provoked the indignation of its victiras. Even the 
religious services of the Free Congregations Avere 
interrupted by soldiers. Such of the oflicial acts 
of their ministers as hiul an important bearing upon 
ciAil life Avere not recognized by tho legislature, so 
that, for instance, marriages performed by them Avere 
treated as more illicit unions. They were forbidden 
to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, to prepare candidates 
for eonlirmation, or to oflnuate at funerals. This 
olicy of persecution, however, was finally ahan- 
oned when Prince Wilhelm of Prussia (afterwards 
Emperor Wilhelm I.), in conseqiience of the illness 
of his brother, Friedrich Willielni IV., assumed 
the regency in 1858. Thereafter the ‘Friends of 
Light ’ and tlie ‘ German Catholics ' were able to 
maintain and develop their position without let or 
hindrance from the authorities. 

5 . ‘ German Catholics ’ and Free Conffreg^ations 
after 1858 .— In 1859 the majority of the two l^ies 
brought the friendly relations long subsisting 
between them to a focus in a corporate union, thus 
forming the ‘Association of Free Religious Com- 
munities * {Bund frtitr religidser GeiMxnden), A 
biennial Conference of representatives from the 
various congregations was instituteii ; hut the 
resolutions of this Conference have the validity of 
‘ counsels ’ merely, and apply only to questions of 
organization. The individual congregation accord- 
ingly has absolute freedom in tho management of 
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its own affairs, as is tneanwliile piaraniccd by the 
constitution of tlio society, which provides that 
* freedom to act in all religious matters according 
to one’s own increasing knowledge’ shall be one 
of its own accepted principles. The object of the 
society is set forth as ‘ the promotion of a practical 
religion independent of dogma.’ In 1899 the Union 
embraced 24 congregations with an aggregate of 
17,000 members. Twenty-four congregations with 
some 5000 members remained outside the Union. 
Tlie majority of the original ‘German Catholic* com- 
munities joined the Bund, and many of these keep 
alive the memory of their origin by continuing to 
use the old name, either by itself or in conjunction 
with the designation frei-reliffws. Amongst other 
anpellations still in use are ‘Christian Catholic,’ 
‘Free (^Jhristian,* and even ‘Free Evangelical- 
Catholic Church.’ It is no longer possible, there- 
fore, to draw a sharp distinction between ‘ German 
Catholicism ’ and the Free Religious Communities. 
It is only in the kingdom of Saxony that the 
former has chosen to maintain its independence in 
an organized form. ‘ The German Catholic Church 
in the Kingdom of Saxony’ has a membership of 
alxuit 2000, and is represented in Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Chemnitz by fairly large congregations. 

We learn from these iigures that the movement 
which originated in the early forties of the 19th 
cent, embraces at the present day a very insignificant 
portion of German Protestantism. The new society 
soon lost its blitter educated adherents, and it now' 
ajipears to find its main support amongst working 
neople who have left the State Churches. The 
Free Religious Communities form the residual 
elements of an initially powerful movement, and 
now to their cost find themselves upon the horns 
of a practical dilemma. On the one hand, they 
must renounce all definite formulation of doctrine, 
in order to avoid falling back into the dogmatic 
Christianity which they condemn in other Churches; 
while, on the other hand, for the work of instruc- 
tion, of preaching, and of gaining new memliers, 
they cannot well do without distinct jirinciples 
expressive of their actual religious beliefs. In 
consequence of this embarrassment, the Free Religi- 
ous Communities show great diversity in practice. 
Some still make use of the Scriptures in religious 
instruction ; some still maintain their adherence at 
least to Christian ethics; but there are others who 
have abandoned all connexion with Christianity 
whatever, and take their stand upon a basis of natu- 
ralism and atheism. The one i)oint of uniformity 
amongst these communities is that they all alike 
repudiate the existing Christian Churches, whether 
Evangelical or Roman Catholic, Great diversity 
likewise prevails in their ceremonial. They still to 
some extent celebrate the Christian festivals, but 
alwayswith a changefrom their original significance. 
The Lord’s Supner continues to be obseiwcd in many 
congregations, Wt Baptism has been set aside. The 
course of religious instruction is brought to a close 
by a sort of confirmation, or ‘ initiation of the young ’ 
{Jugendweihe)f which forms the gateway to full 
membership in the community. In this ordinance 
the candidates for confirmation give a jdedge that 
they will seek truth, do right, and strive after 
perfection. Thus tlie Christian element still per- 
sisting in these communities is no longer the vital 
factor for them, and their past history goes to show 
that in course of time they will eliminate it 
altogether. 

LiTsaATURH.— F. Katnpe, Gruch. d. religiVmn Beipeuung d. 
•Mtumi Zeit. 4 voIb. (I^eipzijr, 1862-1860). For further literature, 

I C. Mirbt, * DeutflchkatholiziBmufl/ in (1898) 683- 

589, and hia art. ‘ Lushtfreunde,* ih, xi. (1902) 466-474 (cl. xvii. 

S t. IL [Berichtigung]) ; Drews, ‘ Die freien rellgiosen Oemeinden 
. Gegenwart,' in ZTK xi. (Tiibiiigen, 1901) 484-.')27 ; G. Tschlrii, 
ZuruOjiihr^ (Jesoh, d. freireligiwien Bewegung 1904- 
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DEVADATTA, — A Sakya noble, probably a 
cousin of the Buddha, who joined the Order in the 
2()th year of the movement, hut held ojiinions of 
his own, both in doctrine and in discipline, at 
variance with those inculcated by the Master. He 
received a certain amount of support, both within 
the Order and from laymen, hut seems U) have 
remained ouiet till about ten years before the death 
of the Buddha. At that date he asked the latter 
to retire in his favour, and, being refused, started 
a new Order of his own. It is curious that these 
dissensions, and this final rupture, which must 
have had so important an inlluence on the early 
history of the Buddhist community (we find traces 
of them a thousand years afterwards), sliould 
receive so slight a notic-e in the earliest documents 
relating to Buddhist doctrine. Devadatta is not even 
mentioned in the Sutta Nivdtn, or in the collection 
of longer Dialogues (the Dlghn Mi/cdi/a). In the 
other throe collections of Suttas he is a few times 
barely referred to, in the discussion of some ethical 
proposition, ivs an example. In the minds of the 
editors of these collections the doctrine itself 
loomed so much more largely than any personal 
or historical matter, that Devadatta and liis schi.sm 
are all but ignored ; but in the oldest colh;ction of 
the rules of the Order (in the I’/ili Vinaya)^ under 
the head of ‘ Schism,’ a chapter is devoted to the 
final episode in Devadatta’s life. Our discussion 
of the matter will therefore be most conveniently 
divided into ; (1) the Vwaya account, (2) the 
isolated passages in the early books of doctrine, 
and (3) the later notices. 

I. The Vinaya account. — This is in the 18th 
khandhaka (chapter) of the Sutta Vibhangciy relat- 
ing to dissensions in the Order.^ It commences 
with an account of the circumstances under which 
six young men of the oakya clan, one of whom was 
Devadatta, entered the Order together. 

This must have been in the 20th year of the nuddha's ininiBtry, 
08 Ib shown ))y a comparison of Theragdthd, 1039, with I'm. il. 286. 
The latter passage tells us that Ananda (one of the six) attained 
ttrAaf'ship in the year of the Buddha’s death ; the former states 
that he had been 26 years in the Order before he did ho. Twenty- 
five years before the Buddha's death brings us to the 20th year 
of his uiluistry. 

Throughout the passage in question the details 
given concern the others. At the end it is .stated 
that, w hereas each of the other five soon attained to 
some particular stage of the religious life, Dcvmlatta 
attained to that magic power and charm w hich a 
worldly man may have.** There follows another 
episode having no relation to Devadatta, and then 
a third. 

As usual, no intimation is given as to whether wo are to 
suppose any interval of time between these eniNodes, but the 
very absence of continuity in the narrative would seem to imply 
that the editors supposed that there was. 

The third episode introduces Devaihitta coinsider- 
iiig whom he could w in over so as (o acquire gain 
and honour. He decides on A iatasattii, (he thrown 
Prince of Magadha, and accordingly goes there and 
practises his magic arts u|jon the Prince. The.Ho 
are quite successful ; and Devadatta, dazed with 
prosperity, a.spircs to lead the Order. This is 
revealeil by a spirit to Moggallana, who informs 
the Binhlha ; Imt the latter, in reply, merely 
discusses the eharai'ter of an ideal teacher. He 
then proceeds to Raiagaha, where the brethren 
inform him of Devaaatta’s pros]>erity. In reply, 
the Buddha discourses on the text that pride goeth 
before a fall, and concludes with a verse on honour 
ruining the mean man.® 

In the next episode Devadatta asks the Buddha, 
in the pre.senee of the king, to give up to him the 

1 Fm. II. 18017., ir. T. W. Hhys Davids and II. Oldenberg, in 
Vinaga T»’xts, Ul. 224 IT. {SBE xx. [1886]). 

*<* rothvjjanxkd iddhx. On the exact meaning of this teobnicRl 
phrase, see the passages collected and discussed by the present 
writer in Dxaloffueg of the Buddha, I. 88. 273 ; ii. 6. 

» Fm. ii. 188 ; recun at Ahguttara, II. 73 ; Saihyutta, 1. 164, 
ii. 241 ; Milxnda, 166 ; NeUi, 131. 
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leadership of the Order, on the ground that the 
Buddha is now an old man. ]Te is refused, and a 
formal act of the Chapter of the Onler decrees that 
in future, wliatover ho may do, Devadatta shall be 
considered by the people as acting or speaking, not 
as a mem her of the Order, but mr hunself alone. 
Then Devadatta incites the Crown Prince to kill 
his father, and to help him (Devadatta) to kill the 
Buddha. Tlie various attempts, all of which are 
unsuccessful, are described in detail. 

There follows an episode in which Devadatta, 
with four adherents, whose names are given, lays 
before the Buddha live points to bo incorporated in 
the rules of the Order. They are*. ( 1 ) that the 
hhikkhua should dwell in the woods, ( 2 ) that thej 
should live entirely by bogging, (3) that their 
clothing should be exclusively made of cast-olF 
rags, (4) that they should sleep under trees, and 
(5) that they should not eat fish or meat. 

The exlatinff rules were more elastic. It will be sufficient here 
to state rougnly that : (1) bhikkhug were not to dwell in the 
woods during the rainy season— it was consiflercd unhcalUiy ; 
at other seasons they mlglit wander about, or dwell in hermitages 
in hills or forests, or in huts put up for them in parks, or the 
like : the only restriction was that they should not dwell In the 
houses of the laity ; (2) they might beg, or accept invitations, or 
live on food provided at the residences for hhxkkhm ; (8) they 
might receive presents of clothing, made either personally to one 
bhuekhu or generally to the Order ; (4) they might sleep any- 
where except in houses of the laity, and even there they might 
stay for a litniled period, if on a Journey ; (6) they might accept 
any food given, but not fish or flesh if sproially caught or killed 
for the purpose of the meal. The live points rec-ur at Vin. 
iii. 171, and are therefore probably correct. 

The live points were rejected. Devadatta re* 
jolced, and told the people that, whereas Gautama 
and his hhikkhus were luxurious and lived in the 
enjoyment of abundance, he and his would abide 
by the strict rules of the five points. Five hundred 
of the younger hhikkkm accepted tickets that ho 
issued, and joined his party. The success of the 
schism seemed assured. 

The following and final episode introduces Deva- 
datta, surrounded by a great number of adherents, 
discoursing on his doctrine. Sariputta and Mog- 
gallftna, the principal disci^des oi Gautama, are 
seen approaching. On seeing them, Devadatta 
exults, and, in sjute of a warning from Kok&lika, 
he bids them welcome, and they take their seats, 
Devadatta continues liis conversational discourse 
till far on into the night. Then, feeling tired, he 
asks Sariputta to lead the assembly while he rests. 
Devadatta falls asleep. S&riputta leads the talk 
on the subject of preaching, and then Moggallana 
leads it on the subject of xddhi. Next Sariputta 
suggests that those who approve should return to 
the Buddha, and most ot the assembly do so. 
Kok&lika awakes Devadatta, points out what has 
happened, and says, ‘ I warned you. * Then hot blood 
comes forth from Dovadatta’s mouth. S&riputta, 
on his return, proposes that the renegades who had 
come back should be readmitted to the Order. 
This Gautama declares unnecessary, and the chap- 
ter closes with edifying discourse. First, we have 
a parable of elephants who ate dirt and lost their 
beauty and died. Just so will Devadatta die. 
Then the eight qualifications of one worthy to 
be an emissary are pointed out. Next, the eight 
qualifications of Devadatta, which doom him to 
remain for an aeon {kappa) in states of sufrering 
and woe, are given. Finally, another paragraph 
gives three reasons for the same result. 

It Is probable, from the detalla, that the eight have been 
elaborated otit of the three, no doubt to make Devadatta’e quail- 
fleatione parallel in number with those of S&riputta, the Ideal 
emissary. 

2 . Isolated passages. — In Majjhima^ i. 192 a 
Suttauta is dated as having been delivered shortly 
afWr Devadatta went away. Not a word is said 
a^ut him ; but the discourse discusses the object 
of religion, which, it is said, should be cultivated, 
not for the sake of gain or honour, not for the sake 


of virtue, not for the sake of mystic concentration, 
not for the sake of knowledge, * but has its mean- 
ing, its essence, its ideal in emancipation of mind.* 
The objects hero rejected are precisely those for 
which, in the Vinaya passages, Devadatta is said 
to have striven. At Majjhima, i. 392, a Jain is 
urged to put Gautama on tne following two-horned 
dilemma {ubhato-ko^ikarri paHham) : ‘ Do you say 
that one ought to speak words pleasant to others ? 
If so, did you make the statement about the 
inevitable fate about to befall Devadatta?’ The 
puzzle is easily solved, and on general grounds 
(without any reference at all to Devadatta). This 
passage is important, because it shows that, before 
the time when the Dialogues were composed, and 
a fortiori before the time when the Kiwaya account 
arose, the episode about the future fate of Deva- 
datta was alreojly in existence, and was widely 
known in the community, and even outside of it. 

The Milinda (p. 107fT.)ha» u greatly altered and expanded 
version of this * double-horned dileinina ’ ; and it is probable that 
the whole of the dileintna portion of that interesting work la 
based on the scheme of the dilemma in this Sutt&nta. ^ 

The Samyutta (at ii. 240-242) has the episode of 
honour bringing ruin to the mean man, in the same 
words as Km. ii. 188, but divided into two stories ; 
and at i. 153 it puts the concluding verse of that 
episode into the mouth of the gou Brahiml. At 

ii. 166 Devadatta and liis followers are called * men 
of evil desire.’ In four passages^ the Anguttara 
has, word for word, episodes occurring in the 
Vituiya account. Besides those, it discusses at 

iii, 402 the statement about the fate that will 
inevitably befall Devadatta ; and at iv. 402 ff. it 
discloses a view held by Devadatta that it was 
concentration of mind (and not the ethical training 
of the ‘ Aryan Path’) that made a man an arhaU 
This is the only one of these isolated nassages in 
the oldest books whitdi really adds anytliing to our 
knowledge of Deva<latta. In the later books of 
the Canon there are two or three more references 
to him. Thus the episode at Vin. ii. 198 rec-urs at 
Udantty V. 8 , and that at Vin, ii. 203 at Iti-vuttakat 
no. 89, and at Udunat i. 6 , Devodatta’s name is 
included in a list of eleven leaders in the Order 
who are called buddha^ ‘awakened.* This is the 
only passage in the Canon whicdi speaks of Deva- 
datta with approval ; and it doubtless refers to n 
period before the schism. Lastly, in Km. i. 116 it 
13 said that Devatiatta, before the rule to the con- 
trary had been promulgated, allowed the local 
chapter of the Order, when the Fdiimokkha was 
being recited, to be attended by laymen. 

H. Oltlenberg has shown. In the Introduction to his edition of 
the Vinaya. that the work, as we now iiuve it, is composed of 
material belonging to throe periods, the oldest ot which goes 
back nearly, if not quite, to the time of the Buddha. The chap- 
ter analyzed above belongs to the latest of those periods. The 
episodes found also in other parts of the Oanon oelong to the 
earliest period. The summary at the beginning of this article is 
based exclusively on such episodes. 

3 . The later notices. — In books later than the 
Canon, the above story of Devadatta is often told 
or referred to, and with einbellishraeuts which 
purport to odd details not found in the earlier 
version. Such additional details must be regarded 


with suspicion : many are insignificant, some are 
Bvidently added merely to heighten the edification 
af the narrative, all are some centuries later than 
the alleged facts they, for the first time, record. 
It will be sufficient to mention a few of the most 
striking. 

The Mahavastu, iii. 176, and the Mah&vamaa, 
li. 21, give contrail ictory accounts of Devadatta s 
parentage. Had these two traditions (the one 
[landed down in the Ganges valley, the oth^ m 
Ceylon) agreed, the evidence might have been 
Mscepted. The Milinda (at p. 101) sta^ that 
Devadatta was swallowed up ny the earth ; and 

1 AH. IL 78-Saili.MI. 241 -Ftn. li. ill. 128- m U. 

185 ; AH. It. 160 ; and again 164- Ftn. U. 202. 
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(at p. Ill) that, at the moment of his death, he 
took refuse in the Buddha. Both traditions were 
accepted in Ceylon in the 5th cent. A.D. (see the 
commentary on the Dhammapadu, i. 147). A st/al-c- 
ment of Fa Hion (Legge’s tr., i>. 60) shows that the 
first of those traditions was still <!urrent in India at 
the end of tho 4th cent. A.D. The same authority 
(p. 62) tells us that there were still, at that time, 
followers of Devadatta who paid honour to the 
three previous Buddhas, but not to Gautama. 
This is possibly confirmed by Yuan Chwang, more 
than two centuries later, and in another locali^ ; 
but Watters (ii. 191) thinks that the pilgrim him- 
self may have supplied tho name Devadatta. Yuan 
Chwang elsewhere (Watters, i. 339) credits Deva- 
datta with the murder of the nun Uppala-vanna ; 
but we have no confirmation of this unlikely story, 
and it depends probably on a Chinese misunder- 
standing of some Indian text. Wo have two 5th 
cent, biograpiiies of Uppala-vanna, and it occurs in 
neither. 

Litkratttrp.— F tnai/a, ed. Oldenberg, London, 1879; Rbjs 
Davids and H. Oldenberg. Vinaya Texli, Oxford, 1881-86 
xili., xvil., XX,); Theragathd, ed. Oldenberg and Plschel (PTSt 
1883); AAffUttarUt c#l. Morris and Hardy (I^TS, 1886-1900); 
Sathyutta, ed. L6on Foer (PTS, 1K84-189S) ; Milinaa‘paflho, ed. 
Tronckner, Ijondon, 18H0 ; Netti, ed. E. Hardy (PTS, 1902) ; 
Rlws Davids, Qwstums of King Milinda. Oxford, 1890-04 
(SHE xjcxv., xxxvi.), Dialogwg of thi Buddha, Oxford, 1899, 
1909 ; Majjhima Nikdya, ed. Tronckner and Chalmers (PTS, 
1887-1002); Iti-uuttaka, ed. Wlndisch (PTS, 1890), and tr. J. H. 
Moore, New York, 1008 ; Mahdvastu, ed. Hcnart, Paris, 1897 ; 
MahAvatiuta, ed. Oeijfer (PTS, 1908); Travels of Fa Ilien, tr. 
J. Tjetrkfe, Oxford, 1880; T. Watters, On Yuan Chioang’s Travels 
in India, ed. Rhys Davids and iS. W. liushell, lionJori, 11H)4 ; 
Com. on ths Dhammapada, ed. II. 0. Norman (P:7W, 190ft). See 
also H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strossbur^, 180ft 
(n^GlAP lii. 8), pi>. 15, 28, 88 ir., whore other references to later 
notices may bo found. T. W. IlHYS DAVIDS. 

DEVAYANA. — This term in ancient Vedic 
thought and speculation denoted the path or paths 
leading io the gods, elsewhere the road which the 
ods themselves were wont to traverse in their 
escent or ascent between heaven an<l earth. In 
the earliest literature of India it formed jiart of the 
recognized terminology of tho priests and poets ; 
and it passed through a lon^ course of development 
and refinement, during which it gained clearne.S8 
of definition, and was brought into relation with 
other movements of religious thought. In a lower, 
more literal, and mechanical sense, devaydna was 
also the car or vehicle (ydna) of a god ; but no 
special significance or importance seems to have 
attached to this use of tho word. The correlative 
to devaydna, ‘ the way of the gods,’ was pitryfina, 
‘the way of tho fathers’ — a term which assumed 
importance only in tho later speculation, and per- 
haps was consciously inventcii on the analogy of 
the former word, to express an inferior path or 
progress, at a time when devaydna became special- 
ized and appropriated to the conception of a higher 
or tho highest degree of bliss. 

Hence in origin at least both terms belong to a 
lower stratum or form of religious belief, and are 
conceived in a material or semi-material sense. 
The term pitfydna especially answered to the 
primitive and wide-spread conception of the life 
after death, which pictures it as a meagre con- 
tinuation of the present, reproducing the conditions 
and occupations of a worldly existence, where tho 
ancestors dwell in weal or woe according to their 
deserts, but where all is more or less unreal and 
speculative, and tho prospect exerts no determin- 
ing influence on the actions or conduct of the 
present. In India, however, almost from the very 
Mginning, the term devaydna, so soon as it was 
interpreted in the human sphere of the fortunes 
and oestinies of men, was conceived apparently in 
a higher and more ethical sense, and for the most 
part connoted Divine escort, companionship, or 
guardian care, on a road which had its termination 


in a paradise of blessedness and good ; the elements 
and conditions of which conception were necessarily 
contributed by earthly experiences, and the plea- 
sures enjoyed were those of earth, renewed, how- 
ever, in a more or less etherealized and exalted 
form in fellowship with beneficent and righteous 
gods. The travellers by the pitxydna attained only 
a lower goal, where tho suporlniman assmdates 
were at tho best tho gods of the lower world, but 
where the company was for the most part those 
mortal men who had preceded them on the path. 
These all shared the same colourless and temporary 
existence, from which they eventually returned to 
tread the same cycle of renewed birth, life, and 
death, in this world. Thus finally, with the growth 
of speculation with regard to the future, and of the 
consciousness of merit and demerit attaching to 
conduct and involving reward or penalty, the ways 
of the gods and of the fathers were brought into 
association with the great Indian doctrines of 
safnsdra, ‘ transmigration,’ and inevitable karnui ; 
and were incorporated into the rich store of Indian 
beliefs that had reference to the life beyond the 
grave. 

The earliest conception of a * path of the gods * 
is to 1)6 found in the hymns of tlie Rigveda. There 
apparently it is always as.sociated with Agni, tho 
divine priest and intermediary between gods and 
men. Agni — both tho sotTificor and tho sacrificial 
flame-bears the offerings to the gods, and conducts 
the gods to receive tho otforings which are prepared 
for them. He knows the path that leacls to the 
gods, and is the messenger and guide thereon : 

‘Knowing the ways by which tho gods go, thou (Agni) hast 
become the unwearied mesBcnger, the i)carer of ohlalionti.'l 
The path trodden by the gods, and on which the 
sacrifices were borne to the heavenly world, became 
later the road by which tho sacrificer himself 
ascended to tho company of the gods. This ex- 
tension or development of tho tliought of the 
devaydna was early made, probably in connexion 
with the practice oi burning the dead. 'I'he soul, 
released from tho body, which was consumed l5y 
tho fire and returned to its earthly elements, was 
carried on high in tho smoke and flame, on a fiery 
path whereon was consummated that purilication 
ironi earthly taint which the fires of the funeral 
j)yro had hfjgun. 

Sat. Brahm. i. 9. 3. 2 ; ‘That same path* Iea<I« either to ths 
{Codfl or to the fathers. On both sides two flames are ever burn- 
ing ; they scorch him who deserves to be scorched, and allow 
him to pass who deserves to pass.' 

The way was thus prepared for the philosophical 
development which tho doctrine received in the 
Upanisads and later systems of Indian thought and 
teaching. The purification which the soul under- 
went to fit it for the communion and company of 
tho gods was conceived as a process not completed 
in one act or at one time, but carried on tiirougli a 
series of graduated stages or degrees ; and it was 
only at its close that tlie emancipated soul was ad- 
mitted to tho fullness of bliss. 

The earliest enumeration of the ‘ stations ’ on the 
two paths is found in the Chhdndogya Upnnimd 
(V. 10. 1): 

‘Tliose who know this (i.e. tho so-called doctrine of the flve 
res, and yie fate of men aft<or death, with regard to which 
vetakotu Annjeya has been obliged to confess ignorance Iv. 
8. 1-6]), and those who in the forest follow faith and austerities 
(vanaprastha) enter into the flame, from the flame to the day. 
from the day to tho bright half of the month, from the bright 
half of the month to the six months of the sun’s northward 
movement, from the six months to the year, from the year to 
the sun, from the sun to tho moon, from the moon to tho 
lightning.' 

Thence they are led to Brahman ; and it is further 
1 Uigv. i. 72. 7, ct. ii. 2. 4f., at . ; Atharv. ui. l.'i. 2, eto. ; and, 
for the paths between heaven and earth, which Agni knows 
(Rigv. vt. 10. 3, X. 98. IL etc.), see Macdonell, Vedic MyUuAogy, 
Btrassburg, 1897, p. 88 fir. 

* i.c. the funeral fire ; see SBE xli. 267 and note ; and of. Sat. 
Brahm. xili. 8. 8. 4. 
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explained that this is tlie way of the gods, from 
which there is no return (cf. iv. 15. 5) : 

* But they who living in a village (grhastha) practise sacrifloes 
and almsgiving, enter into the smoke, from the smoke to the 
night, from the night to the dark half of the month, from the 
dark half of the inont >i to ttio six months of the sun's southward 
movement. But they do not reach the year. From the months 
they go to the world of the fathers, from the world of the fathers 
to the other, from the ether to the moon. . . . Having dwelt 
there as long as a remnant (of good works) yet exists (udvai 
Mtmj/dfam, ^till their good works are consumed'* (Mtiller]), 
they return again, by that way by which they came, to the ether, 
from the ether to the wind. Having become wind, the sacri* 
deer l>ecomes smoke ; having become smoke, he becomes mist ; 
having become mist, he becomes cloud ; having become cloud, he 
rains down. Then is he born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. Thence the escape is besot with mostditll- 
culties. . . . Those whose conduct has been good will qnickly 
attain some good birth, the birth of a Br&hman, or a K^^trlya, 
or a Vai^ya ; but those whose conduct has been evil will quickly 
attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog or a hog or a OhaQ(][41a' 
(V. 10. »-7). 

Tho Bame deBcription, with minor variations and 
in a somewhat briefer form, recurs in Brhad, Up. 
vi. 2. 15 f. For tho year, however, on the dewiyana 
is substituted tho Devalokn, ‘ the world of the gods.’ 
In the stations of tho pitfyana tho ether is omitted, 
and jirogress is made direct from the world of the 
fathers to tho moon. Tho omission, however, is 
apparently merely accidental ; for, when the merit 
of their good works is exhausted, they are said to 
return again to the ether, from tho ether to the air, 
from the air to tlie rain, from the rain to the earth. 

‘ And when they have reached the earth they liccome food, 
they are offered again in the Are of man, and thence are bom 
in the fire of woman. Thus they rise up towards the worlds, 
and go the same round as liefore.' 

It is not easy to determine which of these two 
versions is tho earlier. They are probably to be 
traced back t<i a common original, which baa been 
sliglitly modified in tho course of transmission in 
different schools of Vedic learning. The form of 
the Bfhadnrdnyaka most clo.sely and formally 
identifies itself with the doctrine or transmigration 
and the theory of a satisfaction rendered upon earth 
for all past deeds, after which a new career is 
entered upon. There underlies both, however, the 
ancient Vedic conception of retribution or felicity 
after death, in another world, from which there was 
no necessary return to an existence upon earth — a 
conception which was more or less definitely com- 
bined with an<l accommodated to the teaching with 
regard to a now life upon earth. The latter, in its 
origin at least, was probably derived from external 
sources, but was ademted into the Brahmanical 
system and elaboratea in the philosophical schools 
(see artt. TRANSMIGRATION, UPANI^ADS). 

In the later literature also reference is frequently 
made to the two paths, and the essential ditlerence 
between them is emphasized, viz. that of a per- 
manent or a merely temporary deliverance from 
the conditions of an earthly life, e.g. Bhag.^Gltd^ 
viii. 23-26 : 

* I will declare the time, O descendant of Bharata, at which 
devotees (yogif^ departing from this world go. never to return 
or to return. The lire, the fiaiue, tho day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the sun's northern movement, departing In 
these, those who know the Urahinan go to the Brahman. Smoke, 
night, the dark fortnight, the six months of the sun’s southern 
movement, departing in these, tho devotee attains the lunar 
liglit and returns. These two paths, the bright and the dark, 
are deemed to be eternid in this world. By the one a man goes 
never to return, by the other he returns again.’ Cf. Prd&na 
Up. {. 9, 10, where the paths are termed southern and northern ; 
Muxsd- Vp. i. 2. 10, 11, iii. 1. 6 ; Anug. 20 {SBE viii. 314, 
SIO), etc. 

It is evident that the stations themselves are arti- 
ficial, and are made artificially to correspond, those 
of the ikvaydna indicating regions of progressive 
knowledge and light, those of pitfyana succes- 
sive regions of darkness and decay. Occasionally, 
in passages which are probably later and prompts 
by individual speculation or fancy, other stations 
are added or sniKstituted for those of the Bfhad. or 
Chhdnd. ; e.g,^ in KanL Up. i. 3, from the fire, tho 
world of Agiii, the path of the gods leads through 


the world of Vayii (wind, air) to the world of Varuna, 
and thence tlirough tho worlds of Indra and Praja- 
pati to the world of Brahman. 

The same Upani^ad essays an explanation of tho 
fact that the moon appears as a station on both 
paths. (In the dtvaySLna it occupies a place beyond 
the sun, intermediary between that and tho light- 
ning, but is in no way distin^ished from the other 
stations. On the however, it is the final 

resting-place, or place of sojourn, from which the 
return to earth bemns. The author of the Kauh. Up. 
appears to regard the moon as a testing-place or 
opportunity of trial, the future being determined 
by the degree of knowledge which the disembodied 
soul is proved to possess. Tho wise find a per- 
manent homo ; tho ij^orant are dismissed to a new 
earthly existence which is graduated according to 
their deserts.* That all souls after death are re- 
ceived into the moon is an ancient an<l widely 
accepted view, and probably accounts for the posi- 
tion which the moon occupies as a station common 
to tho two path.M. 

Provision is also made for those who are ignorant 
of the ways, i.e. for out-castes who have no know- 
ledge of the gods and no capacity or right to study 
the scriptures. Elsewhere, however, this ‘ third 
place* appears to be conceived as a lot of punish- 
ment or tlegradation reserved for tho wicked. To 
the philosophical thought of India tho two concep- 
tions are not incompatible, and the latter, indeed, 
is almost necessarily an accompaniment of the 
former. 

* ThoHQ who know neither of these paths become worms, birds, 
and biting things."^ 

A further question much discussed had reference to 
tho qualifications necessary for those who on the 
higher path attain to light and immortality. The 
primary qualification was universally admitted to 
oe knowledge, i.e. knowledge of the supreme or 
Brahman. Difference of opinion, however, appears 
to have existed on llie one question as to the degree 
of knowledge the possession of whic-h would admit 
to tho dmaydna. With regard to tliose who have 
lived in the two last tUramas as vdnapraMhas or 
snnnydsipSf there is no doubt ; they tread tho path 
of the gods. In the case of grhastiuts the ChJumd, 
Up. appears to draw a distinction between those 
wlio know the secret doctrine of the five fires, and 
those whose life proceeds in the routine of ordinary 
sacrifices. The former after death go to the flame, 
etc., and finally reach Brahman. The latter are 
destined for i\io pitfyana and a return to earth. 
The hrahinacJidrint in a state of pupilage, to whom 
the knowledge of the Brahman had lu^t yet been 
communicated, was naturally excluded from the 
highest path. A later represen tation, perhaps more 
literally inspired, or to which the conception of 
the sphere of the brahmachdrin^s life had become 
definitely widened, conceded this also, and, entirely 
in harmony with later developments of thought, 
laid tho emphasis not on status, hut on behaviour 
and a life oi meditation and devotion.* 

1 Kau4. i. 2. The passage is diflncult, and perhaps corrupt. 
Max Miillcr renders : ' All who depart from this world go to the 
moon. In the former (the bright) half, the moon deiighis iti 
their spirits ; in the other (the dark) half, the moon sends them 
on to.DO born o^in. Verily, the moon is the door of the Svarga 
(lioavenly) world. Now, it a man objects to tho moon (is not 
satisfied with life there), tho moon sets him free. But, If a man 
does not object, then the moon sends him down as rain upon 
this earth,’ etc. {SHE 1. 278 f. ; cf. Deussen, Seehzig Upaniahade. 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 24). 

a Brnad. Up. vi. 2. 16, cf. Chand. v. 10. 7 f., dafikara on Ved. 
Sut. iii. 1. 18, who explains that, in the case of those who are 
destined for the ‘ third place,* the appropriate sacrifices have 
not been offered, and therefore they return to life in new bodies 
which are constituted from inferior ingredients (SBE xxxviii. 
123-25, cf. 121 f.). 

» Aniig. 31. 7f. : ‘ a Brahroacharln . . . who is thus devoted, 
who is concentrated in mind and continent, conquers heaven, 
and reaching the highest seat does not return to l»irth’; cf. 
Ham&niija on Ved. Sut. ill. 8. .32, who dec^larcs that all those who 
practise meditation proceed on the path of the gods, without 
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The same auostion of qualifications for the higher 
path, the path that led to Brahman without return, 
was considered in relation to the doctrine of the 
yoga {q.v.). Bhdg.-Gitd, viii. 24 f. appears to sug- 
gest that the immediate destiny of Uie yogin^ or 
ascetic, depends upon the time of death, whether 
in the light or dark half of the year, the northern 
or southern progress of the sun {SBK viii. 80 f.). 
Kilmanuia, however, rejects this inference, and 
assorts that the text enjoins on all yogins the duty 
of daily meditation on the two paths, ouoting in 
proof of his contention the words that follow ; ‘ no 
yogin who knows these two paths is deluded * {ib, 
viii. 27). The text, therefore, has no reference to 
the time or season of the year at which death takes 
place {SBE xlviii. 472 f.). 

A further and final development of doctrine took 
place in harmony with the teaching of the Vedfinta, 
and the importance attached to knowledge of the 
highest Brahman, the supremo knowledge {para 
vtavd), as the one avenue oi escape from attachment 
to tne world and the possibilities of re-birth. Those, 
on the other hand, who were possessed only of the 
lower degree of knowledge {apard vidyd)^ the 
knowle<lge of the Brahman sagunu (* endowed with 

a ualities’), were still entangled in the snares of 
elusion, and liable after death to a return to earth. 
It became, then, necessary to find a link of connexion 
between the new metaphysics which exalted the 
secret esoteric wisdom, ana the older authoritative 
teaching of the two ways. It was not possible, 
however, to deny that those who possessed a know- 
ledge of Brahman even in an inferior degree de- 
parted cm the (hmydna^ the path of the gods, cjr 
to consign them to a lower destiny ; for all such 
the scripture declared that there was no return. 
A solution of the difiiculty was found in the doc- 
trine of the Jcraviamuktii ‘emancipation lyy steps 
or stages.* The question is discussed by Sankara 
on Ved. Snt, iii. 3. 20 {SBE xxxviii. 231-235 ; cf. ib. 
124 f.), whore he explains that a twofold meaning 
underlies the phrase * going on the path of the gods.’ 
In the case or those possessed of the highest know- 
ledge, the knowledge of the unqualified Brahman 
{nirguna)^ it is a mere phrase ; for they are already 
in union with Brahman, and have no need to move 
on any path to reach that end. But all who have 
only the knowledge of the qualified Brahinan 
{saguiia) advance on that road. And, since it is 
said tiiat they attain to Brahman and do not return, 
it must lie that in union with the (.w .7 an a) Brahman 
they eventually win perfect enlightenment and 
gain the highest knowledge. During this period 
of probation and imperfect knowledge the soul is 
in possession of complete bliss ancl unrestrained 
capacities of will power, etc. {aiharya). As 
it approaches the highest light, it finds itself, 
assumes a ‘new form,’ and is truly and finally set 
free. This is the doctrine of the h'a niamukti. And 
it is further explained that all thus enter into 
absolute and final emancipation at the end of the 
world -cycle.' 

A variety of the teaching concerning the paths, 
which is merely an elaboration of the doctrine of 
the two roads, and remained without further sig- 
nificance or development, postulated four paths 
from earth to the gods, which w'cre explained as 
corresponding to four forms of sacrifice. Both the 


rcstrloUon {SBK xlvHl. e60-€62); also on lit 1. 17 f., iv. S. Iff. 


DeuMcn, AUg. Gesch. d. PhUot . , Leipzig, 1908, J. 3. p. 608 ff. The 
S^divatara Upanifad contains a sugifeHtlori or pre-intimation 
of the same theory : * When that go<t is known, all letters fall 
off, sufferings are aestroyed, and birth and death cease. From 
meditating on him there arises, on the dissolution of the body, 
the third sUte, that of universal lordship foirfsorya) ; but ht 
only who is alone is satisfied ’ (•svrt. Up. 1. 11). 


reference and the interpretation are given by 
Baiidhayana : 

*8ome teach a fourfold division of those sacred duties. Tlio 
text, however, “Four patljs,” etc. (Taitt. Saihh. v. 7. 2. 3) refers 
to Hacrilicial rites, iVf'S, animal and Sonia saeriflcts, uiul 
dari'ifiotnas (offerings made with a darol, or sacred ladle). The 
following declares that “ Four paths, leading to the world of the 
gods, go severally from the earth to heaven ” ’ (Baiidhay. ii. 6. 
»ff., cf. 20 ; Zpast. il. 9. 2.1. 6). 

The cfinlext suggests that the conception of the 
four paths i.s not unconnected with the doctrine of 
the four dh'cwuts. 

An isf)latcd passage in tlio Bt'hnd. Up. (iv. 4. 9) 
descril»es th(3 patli to the Svargaloka as marked out 
in varied colours : 

‘ On that path (to the Svnrguloka) they say t hut there is white 
or blue or yellow or green nr red; that' path ntis fuimd by 
Brahman, and on it goes whneviT knows Brahman, and who 
has done gootl, and obtained splendour.’ 

The colours are the same as those of the veins {hitCi ; 
ib. iv. 3. 20), and the conception has therefore in 
all probability a physiol ogieal basis. Neither in 
this instance, however, nor in that of the four paths 
of the Taitt. Sniidt,. and Baudliayaiia was any infer- 
ence drawn or further devclopnient sought. And 
it remains doubtful how far any coimexioii is to bo 
traced between the ideas underlying tliese texts 
an<l the formal doctrine of the devayarta. 

Parallels to the latter doctrine oi roads traced 
out lietween earth and heaven by which the dead 
souls pass ami repass are to he found in many of 
the religions of the nearer and furtlier Kast. 'I'lioy 
are jircsent in the eschatological teaclung especially 
of Babylon and Kgypt,' Similar conceptions are 
presupposed in the a ream of .Jacob ((.in 28'-' 

LiTRRATURK.—Thia 18 Indicated in the article. 

A. S. CiK,l)KN. 

DEVELOPMENT (Biological). — Development 
is the ‘becoming’ of the individual organism, the 
attainment of a specific form and structure, and 
of the not less cliaracteristic associated faculties. 
The starting-point is usually a fcrtili/<‘d egg-cell — 
a new unity formed from the intimafe and orderly 
combination of paternal and maternal inheritances. 
The fertilized ovum diviiles and re-divides, the 
daughter-cells or blastomcrcs are arranged in ger- 
minal layers, dillercntiation sets in, ami an embryo 
is built up. This is embryonic development. At 
a certain stage, dillering greatly in tlio ditl’crcnt 
types, the egg is ‘ hatched,’ and the cmbrj’o emerges 
from the egg-envelope— sometimes like a miniature 
of the adult, as in the case of a chicken ; sometimes 
very unlike the adult and adapted to a dillcrent 
kind of life, as in the case of caterpillar and tad- 
pole. Thus there may bo a larval ileveloumcnt. 
The embryo is the quiescent stage witliin the egg- 
meinbrane ; the larva is free-living and a)»le to 
feed for itself. As long as the realization or cx- 

S ression of the inheritance goes on, as long as 
ifferentiation and integration continue, we may 
speak of devclopnient, but mere increase in size is 
not development, and it is very ditlicult to decide 
where to put in the stop. Thus some would say 
that development includes all the normal elianges 
of form and structure that occur throughout life, and 
that the breaking-down in old age is as much part 
of development as the building-up in youth. Others 
put in the stop when the limit of growth is reai^hed, 
but the brain may go on develojong long after that, 
tliougli in mammals there seems to be no increase 
in the nuinlicr of brain-cells after birth. More- 
over, there are many lishes and reptiles that sliow 
no limit of growth. Others, again, put in the stop 
when the specilic characters begin to bo well 
defined, but that would oxeludo much that can he 
fairly called development, e.g. the changes associ- 
1 See, f.g., F. Cumont, Let lleligiom orientaleg, U)()6, n. 1521., 
and the referenoe« thvre given ; E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian 
Ilfaven and Uellt London, 1905, pamm, et<’. 

9Cf. A. Jeremiaa, Das AT im Liehte des alien Orients^ 
Leipzig, 1000, p. 872 ff. 
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ated with sexual maturity. The fact is that, in 
studyiug development, we are considering the 
livinjj creature in its time-relations, and defini- 
tion 18 a matter of convenience. In the present 
article mc j)it)pose to restrict ourselves lor the 
most part to the problems of embryonic develop- 
ment. 

Let 118 state very briefly some of the outstanding 
facts of development. We know that the germ- 
cells, and their nuclei in particular, form the 
physical basis of inheritance — the means, at least, 
of development ; that a genetic continuity is kept 
up from generation to generation by a lineage of 
unspecialized germ -cells, which do not share in 
body-making; that this accounts for like tending 
to beget like ; that fertili:Mtion implies an intimate 
and orderly union of two individualities, condensed 
and integrated for the time being in the ovum and 
the spermatozoon ; that the spermatozoon, besides 
being the bearer of the paternal half of the inherit- 
ance, acts IIS a liberating stimulus to the ovum, an<l 
introduces into the ovum a peculiar little body, 
the centroHome, which plays an important part in 
the subsequent division of the fertilized egg-cell. 
We know that the mode of all development is by 
the division of nuclei and the segregation of the 
living matter into unit-areas or cells, each pre- 
sidetl over by a nucleus ; that differentiation comes 
about very gradually, the obviously complex 
slowly arising out of the apparently simple ; that 
paternal and maternal characteristics — so far as 
the nuclei of the gcrm-cells bear those — are dis- 
tributed in exiu’t equality by the nuclear or cellular 
divisions, and that the paternal and maternal con- 
tributions thus form the w'arp and woof of the web 
wbitdi we call the organism, though the expression 
or realization of the bi-parentttl heritage varies 
greatly in individual cases. In many cases the 
parental contributions seem to incliufe ancestral 
items which may find expression in development 
or may He latent. We know that development is 
a regular sequence of events which requires, stage 
by stage, an appropriate external environment; 
that there are continual interactions between the 
developing organism and its environment; and 
that there are continual mutual adjustments of the 
different constituents of the developing organism. 
In certain aspects the development appears Tike the 
building-up of a mosaic out of many independently 
heritable and independently developable parts ; in 
other aH])ects it appears as the expression of an 
iiitegratt3d unity, with subtle correlations between 
the parts, and w’itli remarkable regulative processes 
working towards an unconsciously predetermined 
end. We know also that in a general way the in- 
dividual development of organs often progresses 
from stage to stage in a manner which suggests a 
recapitulation of the steps in the presumed racial 
evolution. 

It may be said that the data for the study 
of development are threefold, viz. (a) embryo- 
logists have worked out the sequence of stages in 
the development of a large number of types ; (6) 
experimentalists have shown in a variety of in- 
stances that particular changes in the external 
conditions are followed by particular changes in 
the developing organism; and (c) students of 
heredity have distinguished various modes of in- 
heritance which obtain, such as * blended ’ and 
* Mendelian.’ The facts known in regard to de- 
velopment are many land various, as we have 
briefly indicated, and they are continuously in- 
orcasmg in precision and penetration ; yet it seems 
doubtful wbether we have got much nearer an 
understanding of development since the days of 
Aristotle, to whom facts were so few. It seems as 
if his cfe Generations remained the most important 
contribution to the subject. How little l^ht 


have that he had not in regard to the deep problems 
of development, such as those suggesiea by the 
following questions : How are the heritable char- 
acteristics of the race summed up potentially within 
the minute germ-cells? How do they gradually 
find expression in the individual development, so 
that what we call differentiation results? What 
is the nature of the compelling neeessi^ that 
mints and coins the chick out of a drop of living 
matter? What is the regulative principle of the 
ordered progress which, by intricate and often 
strangely circuitous paths, leads to the fully- 
formed organism ? 

From refioxion on these general questions the 
scientific mind always turns, sometimes too quickly, 
to concrete investigation, it may be of the humblest 
sort, with the results of which the theory of de- 
velopment must bo consistent. Thus there are 
numerous inquiries into the external factors of 
development, such ea light, temperature, oxygen, 
osmotic pressure, and tho chemical composition of 
the medium. Experiments are devised ^yhich alter 
or remove one factor at a time, and the significance 
of the factor is inferred from the resulting changes, 
transient or permanent, in the developing organism. 
It npfiears that each germ is adapted to devislop in 
an appropriate environment, that changes in this 
environment may occur without permanent pre- 
judicial eflccts on the organism, but that the 
latitude of endurable change varies greatly for 
different types, some being much less plastic than 
others. It appears that some of the environmental 
fiu;tor,s, like oxygen and water, are analogous to 
nutrition ; that others, like the osmotic pressure or 
the presence of calcium salts in the water, are 
conditions of embryonic coherence ; that others, 
like light and heat, are accelerants and inh i hi tan ts; 
and that particular combinations of factors are re- 
miired as tho ‘liberating stimuli* of particular 
cliaractcrs in the developing organism. It does 
not appear, however, that we can speak of tho 
environmental factors as being in any otlier sense 
directive. 

A second kind of inquiry asks. What in point of 
fact goes on in the development of the fertilized 
egg-cell ? We know that there is an expression of 
the inheritance ; that is just another spelling of the 
word development ; hut what proc-esses are known 
to occur? This is an inquiry into the physi- 
ology of development, which is still a very 
young department of science, too young for saie 
generalization. It is also difficult to disentangle 
the physiology of growth from that of develop- 
ment, yet every one is agreed that mere OTowth is 
not development. What processes are known to 
occur? (a) We know of various sets of chemical 
changes significant in different ways. Thus, to 
cite three difterent cases, the fermentative changes 
in seeds make the legacy of nutritive reserves 
available ; tho anabolic formation of nuclein-sub- 
stances seems to bring about cell-division ; tlie 
diffusion of tho products of internal secretion 
certainly affords the liberating stimulus to certain 
previously unexpressed parts of the inheritance, 
for instance in adolescence, .(b) We know also of 
a continuous succession of cell-divisions. That, 
indeed, is how all development goes on. The 
original idea of Koux, that there is qualitative 
nuclear division, shuffling the pack of inlierited 
qualities, has been given up in favour of a more 
plausible view suggested below, (c) We also know 
a little of even sootier processes — of protoplasmic 
movements within the developing germ, and of ap- 
parent attractions towards specific parts, (a) There 
are also phenomena of surraco-tension and capil- 
larity, etc., which seem to be rather parts of the 
vital machineiy of growing than implicated in the 
essential secret of progressive differentiation. 
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A third line of investigation concerns the initial 
structure of the germ, and one result stands out — 
that in many cases the egg-cell contains prc-formed, 
sotnetimes pre-localized, organ-forming suhstaiices, 
whoso removal involves the absence of a corre- 
jmonding structure, should development proceeil. 
Thus, the old view of the ovum as homogeneous 
and isotropic has given way before experimental 
roof of heterogeneity. It may be that, in the 
cterogoncous, anisotropic cytoplasm of the egg, 
there is the foundation of the progressive diireren- 
tiation that follows, and it may be, as Driesch and 
Boveri suggest, that the dividing nuclei—each a 
microcoflin— are differently stimulated to expres- 
sion in different areas of the cytoplasm, and that 
they thus call forth new differentiations in these, 
in ever-increasing complexity of action and re- 
action. 

Another line of investigation inquires into the 
mutual influences of the parts of the developing 
organism. An egg divides into a ball of cells (or 
blastomeros), and it seems reasonable to suppose — 
what experiment confirms — that the prospective 
value of a particular blastomcre deuends on its 
position in the whole. In the development of a 
colony of polymorphic Hydroids, such as Ilyilrac- 
tinia, it is probable that the ^irospcctive value of 
young polyp — whether it is to become nutri- 
tive, reproductive, or sensory— depends, in part at 
least, on its position in the whole. Similarly, in 
the development of an embryo, it is probable that 
there are subtler (.lian spatial correlations between 
the developing cells or groups of cells. Driesch 
has especially emphasized this idea of the mutual 
stimulation of develovting parts, but further re- 
search is necessary beiore we can securely estimate 
the action of parts upon one another. This, inde^l, 
brings us rigiit up against one of the distinctive 
riddles of development — that there is, on the one 
hand, so much inter-dependence of parts, and yet, 
on the other hand, so much power of self-dittercn- 
tiation. 

In regard to the question so often asked, whether 
we can understand development in terms of chem- 
istry and physics, the scientific answer must bo 
that we cannot at present in the very least describe 
embryonic development— that wonderful individual 
unpacking of a racial treasure-box — ^in terms of 
chemistry and physics. There are chemical and 
physical processes going on, of course, which re- 
ward study, but a knowledge of them does not 
help us CTeatly to understand the result. There is 
notning Known in regard to development that is at 
variance with the conclusions of (dieiniatry and 
physics, but we cannot pve a physico-chornical 
rendering of the observed facts. Nowhere is the 
autonomy of Biology clearer than here. Driesch 
in particular has done great service in showing 
that mechanistic formulffi will not suffice when we 
come to deal with organic development, notably 
when we consider the localization of the various 
successive steps of differentiation. But many whe 
are at one with him on that point are unable to 
follow him in his constructive hypothesis of an 
enteleidiy which exerts a directive infiuence on the 
transformations of energy that go on in develop- 
ment. 

Litbratcrk.— Hans Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of 
the Organism (Qiflford Lectures at Aberdcen\ 2 vols., I.on<loii, 
1908; J. W. Jenkinson, Experimental Ernlaryology, Oxford, 
1909 [a very able treatise, with a philosophical discussion] ; W. 
Roux, Vortriige und Aufsdtze iiber Entwiekelungsmechanik der 
Organismen, i., Leipzig. 1906; E. B. Wilson, The Cell in 
Development and Inheritance^ London and New York, 1900 ; 
Aristotle's de Oeneratione, tr. Pratt, Oxford, 1911. See also 
literature at end of art. Bioloqy. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

DEVELOPMENT (Mental).— i. Introduction. 
—During and after the period of bodily growth 
and development, from infancy to adult life, the 


individual gratliially acmiires and completes his 
mental powers. The study of mental development 
has as its aim to determine the conditions wliicdi 
govern tliis gradual process, and ihs siioiTssive 
stages both for the mind in general and for the 
special functions or capacities. It has Ikuui re- 
marked that, while some of the lowest animals 
are l)orn ‘ ltowh up,’ being able from the first to 
secure food for themsclvcH and otherwise to live 
a life similar to that of their parents, tlie higher 
we ascencl the scale of animal life the longer is 
the period of immaturity, infancy, or develop- 
ment which the, individual undergoes. Tliis is 
not a mere accident : the length of infancy has 
a direct relation to the height achieved by the 
animal’s species in the evolutionary scale, in other 
words, to the complexity of its structure and 
functions, the variety of its adaptation to environ- 
ment, and "^especially the degree of plasticity, or 
power of modifying behaviour, which it possesses. 
The argument applies equally to the physical and 
le mental aspects of evolution. 

Oompanttlve tables show that the ratio of the period of imma- 
turity to that of length of life, which in man is 25 ; 75, or 1 : 8, 
is an increasingly small fraction m we descend the scale : thus 
elephant, 1:4; horse, lion, 1 ; A ; dog, 1:8; cattle, 1:9; cat, 

1 : 10 ; rabbit, 1 : 11 ; guinea-pig, 1 : 12 (A. F. Chamberlain 
[after Ilollis and Bell], The Chud\ oh. 4). The Kmno differences 
may be observed within the humiiri race itself : the young 
savage, or barbarian, Papuan, Fiicgiari, Bushman, Eskimo, is 
adult, and begins tn t.ake a man's or woman's part in the tribal 
work, at from 10 to 12 or 13 years; while, within civi]i/.ation, 
the date of perfect maturity has been progressively advancing 
to 21, 26, and even to 80 years for coinpleto mental develop- 
ment. It must be suppos^ that the ordinary forces making 
for evolution have determined tins iinTeasing huigth of infancy 
and Immaturity ; it has the following advantages : (1) Com- 
pleted growth means rigidity ; the more firmly a structure Is 
organized, the more isonjpletcly ft habit is fixed by the organic 
mechanism, the more dltllcult is it for either structure or habit 
to be mtMlifiod to suit new conciitions ; hence longer infancy 
means more gradual and therefore more effective adaptation 
to the general envlromncnt. (2) Completed dev<*loiiment 
means completed ada]>tAt{on to a number of special forces in 
the environment ; the period of duvelopinent is that during 
which selection occurs among the forces to which adaptation 
is to bo made ; thtis longer infancy means ultimately more 
specialized adaptation to, and greater control over, the environ- 
ment. (3) The main value of mental as contrasted with 

I thysical development is to give the individual a mastery of 
he means of economizing behaviour— by selective attention, 
by language, by technical skill, by thinking, abstraction, and 
reason— the mastery of those varied means of suinmarizing ex- 
perience which the race has in its evolution perfuclcd : such 
powers cannot be transmitted by physical heredity, but must 
be re-acquired by each individual by imitation or cdueaiiou : 
the longer development corrcsimnds, therefore, to the greater 
refinement of the race In these products of experience. (4) In 
regard to physical structures as well as to mental achieve- 
ments, the individual must by exercise and activity acquire 
even those functions for which it has a congenital distmsition : 
the simple structure does nob become the <'omplex organiza- 
tion, without effort on the individual’s part. This is tnie 
whether or not the individual is supposed to pass through the 
same stages of growth as those by whicli its ancestral line 
has come down from simpler life-forms (recapitulation theoryX 
Hence, the higher the evolution of the race, the longer must be 
the period occupied by the individual in reaching its race- 
type (K. Qroos, Play qf Animats, ch. 2, Eng. tr., liondon, 
1898; Chamberlain, ojJ.cif.; E.C\apaTbde,Psyohol,deien/ant^, 
chs. 2 and 4). 

2, Relation of development to evolution.— The 

re(«ipitulation theory, oiico accepted aw almost a 
tniiHiii, has recently mot with much criticism. It 
has lieen applied to mental development most 
frankly and iiilly hy Stanley Hall and his school. 
Accoraing to these writers, there are three ways 
in which the individual reviials the story of his 
race. (1) There is the actually ohserved corre- 
gpondenco between the stages and order of de- 
velopment and those of race-evolution (‘recapitu- 
lation ’). (2) There is the occasional appearance, 
even in adult normal life, of mental forms which 
are echoes of primitive mental stages ; these 
occur more especially in stales of mental weak- 
ness, fatigue, exhaustion, illness, the drug-psy- 
clioscs, sleep, hypnosis (‘ reverberations,* * reminis- 
cences ’). Our souls, like our bodies, represent 
the organized experiences of past ancestors : fears, 
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afTeotiona, thoughts, which appear even in quite 
healthy states, may l)e ‘ rudinientaiy spectres* 
(Stanley Hall) due to Hurvivals from distant ages 
of man. (3) A given individual may show arrest 
of mental (as well as of physical) development, 
stopping short at a stage wnicli the race in general 
has long since passed ; in such a case we nave a 
‘reversion,* or an atavism {q.v.)t in which the 
characteristics of remote ancestors dominate, in 
the child’s development, those derived from his 
parents or near ancestors. The mind, like the 
body, thus consists of segmentary divisions or 
strata derived from diilerent periods of evolution : 
the older strata are natorallv those which are 
most fixed and uniform tlirougnout a race {e.g, the 
primitive instincts) ; the more recent strata are 
more variable in the diflFerent individuals (e.g. the 
forms of intellectual development) ; again, the 
older strata represent the foundation from which 
the more recent have been derived, and on which, 
therefore, the latter must he built up by the indi- 
vidual : hence not only does the indWidual, as a 
matter of fact, tend to develop along racial lines, 
but also parents and teachers ought to encourage 
and strengthen this tendency, in order to secure 
adequate and proportional development of all the 
different powers (‘ culture-epoch theory *).* 

The recapitulation theory has been defended (1) 
in the stages at which the different senses mature ; 
(2) in the stages at which accurate discrimina- 
tion of the ditferent qualities within the same 
sensory group appears ; (3) in the appearance of 
the diilerent instinctive activities ; (4) in the play 
activities of children ; (5) in the successive objects 
of imitation which children select for themselves ; 
(6) in the stages of intelligent behaviour, and in 
the development of abstract thought ; (7) in the 
development of emotion ; (8) in language. The 
princiiue has been gently over-driven by its sup- 
porters, and probably the correspondence in ques- 
tion is limited to tho broad general lines of 
development and evolution respectively. Special 
objections apply to the culture-epoch theory both 
as an interpretation of the facts of observation 
and as a b^is of educational reform, but in the 
course of its discussion many valuable suggestions 
have been made. The chila is not mentally, any 
more than physically, a mere miniature adult ; 
its powers do not differ merely in q|uantity from 
those of the adult ; they differ also m proportion 
and in kind. 

Nature and nurture. — The question is still very 
far from settled as to tho respective influence in 
development of factors which are present in the 
indivianal at birth, and of factors which come 
from the environment and operate from without. 
The arguments for the former, in tho case of 
mental development, are : the tendency of the 
individual to reach the typo or standard of his 
race, mentally as physically ; the remarkably 
close resemblances which the adult individual 


shows to his parents and nearer ancestors, in char- 
acter as in Dody — a resemblance which is still 
greater, it is said, between parent and child when 
l^th are considered at the stage of infancy or 
childhood ; and the phenomena of atavism, so far 
as they are certified. Such facts suggest that, as 
the bodily germ-cell contains elements, or at least 
conditions, by which the future growth of the 
individual Ixmily organism is determined along 
definite linos, with definite limits, and definite 
proportions between tho parts, so the mind, or 
perliaps we should say the brain as the basis of 
mind, also has its development pre-determined 


I See the Ilerbartlan Ziller's Allg. P&dag.^, Lelprig, 1884, 
and Grundlegung zur Lehre vom erzieh. Unter.^. do. 
crltldsmn of K. I^ange, Appeneptiim^t do. 1906, 

p. 1411. 


from the first. In support of this the statistical 
observations of Galton, Pearson, Heymans, and 
others have been adduced on the resemblances 
and correlations between tho mental capacities of 
individuals and those of ihoir parents or other 
members of their family. 

The result of Galton's observations on the prevalence of 
eminence and genius in different families may be placed in 
this form ; that the chances of an eminent man having’ an 
eminent relative are as 1 to 4, while the chances that an ordi- 
nary man, or a man chosen at random without reference to 
eminence, will have an eminent relative are as 1 to 260. That 
this Is not dtie to opportunity or to social influences he argues 
by a comparison between the adopted sons of Popes and the 
real sons of gifted men. Again, if both parents are artistic, 
the probability of a child being artistic is 2 to 1 ; while, if 
neittier parent is artistic, the probability of the child being so 
is 1 to 4. Another and later statement shows that, while 86 
families, of a certain relatively high degree of eminence or 
capacity In the fathers, will contain at least 6 sons of the same 
capacity, as many as 5000 families of average or medioore 
ability in the fathers will be required to furnish the same 
number of sons of that higher decree of eminence (F. Gallon, 
Hereditary Otniue, Ix>ndon, 1869, Natural in^m'tanoe Jliondon, 
18K9. For further references, see J. Arthur Thomson, Heredity ^ 
London, 1908). 

Again, Karl Pearson dealt with families statistically In regard 
to such characteristics as intelligence, vivacity, conscientious- 
ness, popularity, temper ; ho had previously compared them 
in regarn to such physical characters as the colour of hair, size 
and capacity of skull, stature, etc. The application of the 
correlation-formula may be simply explained in this way, that 
if every two brothers had always the same stature, or the same 
colour of hair, then the corrolation-indcx would bo 1*00 ; if 
there were no law whatever, so that in one case the two 
brothers might be equally tall, in another the one tall and the 
other moderate, in a third the otie tall and the other short, 
then tho index would be O’OO ; while, conversely, if there were 
such a law that in every case of two brothers one was tall and 
the other short (of course In exact proportion), then the index 
would be - 1*00. The index Karl Pearson found for the colour 
of the hair was 0*64, for the skull 0*49, for tho stature 0‘61 ; 
while for the mental characters tho average correlation was 
0*52, in other words, practically the same os the physical index. 
Tliese are comparatively high degrees of correlation, and sug- 
gest that the same cause has been operative in both classes of 
cases considered in the statisticial measurement. Now, it is 
quite obvious that iK)8t-natal conditions have nothing to do 
with the colour of the hair or with the size of tho skull ; hence 
it is equally unlikely, he argues, that the environment has 
an 3 *thing to do with the intelligence, or vivacity, or tenner of 
the individuol. Later, more particular and accurate tests gave 
simUar results, although tho correlations were not quite so 
high ; in any cose, the brother of a bright child is much more 
likely to be bright than the brother of a dull cbild ; bright- 
ness or dullness of intelligence is derived from the i)arent8 and 
is not due to education or environment, and not only is it the 
general mental character that Is inherited in this way, but 
even quite special characteristics (K. Pearson, Nature, Ixv. 
[1901] 118, also Hiixlcy I^ct. for 1908 In tho Trane. Anthr. 
Jnet. p. 179 IT., end JHometrika, ii, [1003] 357, and iii. [1904] 
181; Heymans, Ztschr.f. angew. Psych, i. [1907]. On the whole 
question, see E. L. Thorndike, Xdueational Psychology, New 
York, 1908, ch. 6). 

On tho oilier side, Loch and hia school are able 
to produce an increasing mass of evidence showing 
that the development of tiie bodily organism, 
since it can be enormously modified by changes 
in the environment, is to a large extent directly 
due to the action of external forces. Hence the 
mental development may l)o a product of environ- 
ment and opportunity rather than of innate 
factors. Thus, the conclusions of Galton and 
Pearson, for example, are insecure so long as we 
lo not and cannot exclude the environmental in- 
fluence : lust as children of healthy parents ten<l 
to have healthy bodies because of the suflieient 
and proper food which their parents (because of 
their healthiness) are able to provide them, so the 
ihildron of mentally gifted parents tend also to be 
mentally gifted, because of the immensely greater 
stimulation which they receive from the conversa- 
tion, the life, tho surroundings of their parents, 
and their parents’ friends ; it is a question not of 
innate, hut of external, conditioning. See, further, 
art. Heredity. 

3. Relation of mental to physical development : 
periods of development. — It has been shown (see 
feoDY AND Mind, Beain and Mind) that the 
development of the mental powers is in intimate 
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relation with that of the bodily organa, and 
especially the brain. 

The term * development ’ is here used in % witle sense cover 
both jfrowth and development proper ; strictly it is preferable 
to coniine the term ' growth ’ to the increase in size or amount, 
while 'development' is reserved for Increase in organization 
and connexion of parts ; but these proccssee occur BiniultAne* 
ously in physi(uil aevelopmont, and it is extremely difficult to 
draw any line between them in mental expansion. 

The stages of physical growth and niaturitv have 
been used to delimit the periods of childhood 
generally ; broadly, wo may take four periods of 
seven years each: ( 1 ) childkoodf from birth to 7 
years (about the time of the completion of the 
second dentition) ; (2) the period of girlhood or 
hoijhood, from the 7th to the 14th year ; (3) the 
period of adolescence or youths from the 14th to 
the 2l8t year ; and (4) from the 21st to the 28th 
year, hy which time the mental development, as 
well as the skeletal growtli, is approximately coni- 
ploted. The first period is also divided into in- 
fancy (the first two years, to comidetion of first 
dentition) and childhood proper (to the 7 th year). 

(1) Characteristic of the first period are the 
development ef the senses, which at first are ex- 
tremely imperfect ; rapid liody and brain growth ; 
the acfjuirement of tlie fundamental motor co- 
ordinations — walking, grasping, climbing, etc. — 
and the acquirement of speech ; emotions are readily 
excited, but are of short duration ; the prominent 
instincts are the self-preservative ones, ‘experi- 
mentation play,’ and imitation. (2) Tlie second 
leriod is marked by a slower bodily growth ; the 
irain is relatively fixed in its size and weight 
iHjfore the nihldle of this period, but undergoes 
rapid development or organization during the 
latter part of it; the important jdivsiological 
changes that occur towards the midale of the 
period are accompanied by susceptibility to 
emotional excitement ; the individual is easily 
fatigued ; bodily and mental habits are being 
formed and fixed ; the lieginnings of abstract 
thouglit and of sclf-conscioiisncss present thcin- 
selves : action is co-ordinated with reflective in- 
telligence and thought. (3) In the third stage 
there is, again, at the beginning, a rapid a<lvance 
in bodily growth followed by another period of 
slow growth to its completion at about 21; there 
is a strcngtliening of the social consciousness ; 
greater interest is shown in adults and their w ork ; 
it is also the period of idealism, of romance, and 
generally of great emotional and social develop- 
ment — ‘ storm and stress * ; the mental powers 
liegin to be definitely fixed and proportioned ; 
even play takes a more serious form — in tests of 
endurance, self-control, skill, and ability, (On 
this important period, see Stanley Hall’s Adol- 
eseence^ and art. Adolescence, vol. i. p. 101). (4) 

The last period referred to is that in which the 
general mental character is finally hardened or 
set. (On the periods of childhood, see the histori- 
cal summary in Chamberlain, ch. 4, and Claparbde, 
ch. 4, par. 1). The development of the brain is 
peculiar in this respect, that at birth it bears a 
fiigher proportion relatively to the rest of the 
body, and to its adult value, than any other organ. 
While the weight of body of the newly born infant 
is tvo that of the adult as 1 to 20, the corre- 
sponding ratio in the case of the brain alone is 
1 to 3*8 (see the tables given in H. H. Donaldson, 
Growth of the Brainy London, 1896, chs. 2 and 6). 
Nearly the full weight of the brain, however, and 
theremro its completed ‘ growth,’ is reached be- 
tween the 7th and the lOtli year, whereas the full 
stalinre not attained until about the 21st year, 
l^nd the body may go on increasing in w'eight till 
the 60th year or later. On the other hand, the 
brain after the 7tli year undergoes changes of 
^reat importance in ils organization ; growth is 


replaced by development, in the proper sense of 
the w’ord, although there has also been soine<lrgrco 
of development during the earlier stages. 

Accordlni? to FlechsiK’s tllscovcries, the /i4?nsory areas of the 
brain are the first to hIiow functional maturity, that in, they 
are the first whose connecting fibres acquire the incclullary- 
sheAth (Localisation der geistigen VorgangCy Ijeinzi^, 1806). 
The earliest fibres to be functionally perfect are tnose which 
leoil from and to the lari^e re(cion of the brain, which he 
calls the area for * body sensation,' includin(; under this 
broad term both the intertial sensations, conveyeil from the 
vi^,era, muscles, etc., and the external, conveyed from the 
8kin (organic, kinoBBthetic, pain, touch, and temperature sensa- 
tions, sensations of position) ; these connexions heeiu before 
birth, and are rompletetl in the first few tnontlis after birth. 
Within this region It is tlie fibres <‘,otinecte<l with the internal 
organs, and witl» the extreiuities, tliab are first oompletefl ; 
then follow those connoctcil with the trunk, and with the 
sjiecial muscles that are afterwards used for speech. They 
convoy the great masses of seiiBation with which the feelings 
and emotions, and also the sense of self, arc directly correlated 
(H. Heaunis, Lei Seniatwns internes, Paris, 1880). It may lie 
concluded that those Imjircssious are the earliest which the 
child is capable of receiving, and the first to ho connected into 
systematic perceptions. Next in order of development are the 
fibres connected with the smell-centre, and probably those of 
the taste-centre ; third are those whi<‘h lead to atid from the 
sight area, which do not begin to show the medullary-sheath 
until after birth ; while those of hearing come last. Outaide 
the more or less sharply defined areas of the brain, from whic*h 
those IflbroB derive, are those which Flechsig, after Mtiynert, 
names the association areas, the two chief areas being the large 
occipital zone, and the pre-frontal zone. It is noticeable that 
these are all much later in coinplj?tiTig their connexions than 
the sensory zones, aiid that their connexions are almost entirely 
of the intra-cere hral type ; that is to say, they pn.s 3 between 
the different parts of the cortex witliin a hemisjdiere or from 
one hemisphere to the other; these are hardly present at all 
in the third month of life, but continue to form for several 
years afterwards. 

Flechsig holds, from a cson^parison between his anatomical 
researches ami the resulU of clinical and pathological ohsurva- 
lion, that the sensory zones * mediate ’ not only scnsatlona 
pro|)er, but also those mental forms whi(‘.h are based upon 
groups or combinations of similar sensat ions ; for example, 
Actual space-perceptions, and perceptions of auditive scries 
such as those involved in the appreciation of spoken wonls. 
With the large association-area in the hind part of the brain 
are correlated such i>crception8 as involve combinations of 
heterogeneous sensations, associations, and memories ; in other 
words, ideas of cxlcmul objects, of the meaning of words, and 
all forms of higher knowledge. Injury to, or destruction of, 
these regions leads to an entire loss both of visual and of 
auditory memory, and the state which has sometimes Imen 
called apraxia, or agnosis, that is, an apparent inability not 
only to name familiar objects or to recognize them when seen, 
but even to use them when placed in the hand ; yet at the 
same time power of sensation appears t(> bo intact. The general 
term 'intelligence' mlifht fitly he used to cover the mental 
faculties which are lost in such a (;ase. On the other hand, the 
pre-frontal region, standing in the closest relation with the 
area for the tactual, kinirsthetic, and organic seusatiems, is 
that w’hich runs parallel with the development of the will, 
character, and self-consciousncsB ; the one certain fact about 
injury to it is that them is a loss of interest, H{K)ntancity, 

S ower of concentrating the attention, in short, a general 
eprecialion of the character. 

The close relation hetAveen normal development 
of tho brain and normal mental capacity, Initween 
abnormal development or one-sided dovelojiment 
and genius, between defective development and 
imbecility, etc., have been referred to elsewhere 
(Kkain and Mind) ; modern appeals for improved 
liygiene in schools, medical inspection of children, 
fee<lin^ of necessitous children, special classes for 
defective children, and the avoidance of over-strain, 
have their ground or justification in tlie intimate 
correlation between the development of the body 
and that of the mind ; ami, needless to say, in the 
case of the chil<l, even more than in that of the 
adult, the health of tho mind is mainly ilependent 
upon that of the body. 

4. The conditions of development. — It has 
already been pointed out that it is difficult to 
say how far development proceeds from internal, 
and how far from external factors. It may be 
urged that, iust as a child will reach a certain pre- 
determined heiyhty provided that it obtains adequate 
food and oxerciae and is protected from injury, and 
as no amount of extra feeding or exercise will enable 
it to go beyond this height, while under-feeding, 
nndor-exercise, and injury will make it fall below 
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it, BO it is in the case of the mind. The child is 
born with the possibility of so much mental 
capacity, so much ‘intelligence,* or retentive 
memory, so acute a sense of sight or hearing, etc. ; 
care and practi(!e will enable it to reach these fixed 
limits, but not to pass beyond them, while neglect 
and want of exercise may keep it far short of them. 
The conclusion is that the function of the teacher 
or parent is limited to the providing of the neces* 
sarv material for development, that the amount 
and the direction of the ctevelopment are, however, 
determined already by the nature which the child 
has received at birth. It is probable that the two 
most important factors in the question are, on 
the one band, the activity of the child, which is 
partly a matter of congenital faculty, and partly a 
matter of healthy nutrition ; and, on the other 
hand, opportunity of exercise and practice. The 
child who is constantly moving about not only 
improves his health in general, but also puts him- 
self within reach of varied stimuli by which his 
mental powers are evoked, and in the course of 
time developed ; while the sluggish child does not 
come so much within reach of stimulation, and 
therefore has a relatively slower development. 
Opportunity includes botn the ordinary social 
ana educational advantages or disadvantages, and 
especially those factors whicli depend on the health, 
culture, and economic position of the parents. 
Nature determines that the fundamental instincts 
shall appear in a certain order, and each contribute 
its share to the complete development ; but, if 
stimulation and exercise are not provided, any 
instinct, when it appears, will remain undeveloped, 
and therefore the wnole mental growth will sutler 
a certain amount of distortion. 

Play and imitation. — The principal internal con- 
dition's of development are the two ‘ instincts,’ if 
they may be so called — play and imitation. Play 
in tne wide sense includes all activities or tendencies 
which do not contribute to the immediate needs of 
the organism, which are spontaneously carried out, 
and which give pleasure in their operation apart 
from any result oerived from them. The natural 
view of play is such as is expressed in Spencer’s 
surplus energy theory, viz. that play is the out- 
come of the excessive amount of stored nervous 
energy in the young, the exercise of which is not 
required for the organic needs, or of the tendency 
or faculty of imitation, according to which the 
child in its play Imitates adult activities {Principles 
of Psychology’*^ 1872, vol. ii. pt. 8, ch, 9). The 
tiieory with which Groos {Play of Animals and 
Play of Man [Eng. tr., London, 1910]), Baldwin 
(Pref. to Groos’ Play of Animals)^ and others seek 
to replace this is that play has a biological 
function, viz. that of preparing the immature 
individual for the activities of adult life, without 
exposing it to danger such as would be implied if 
it iiad to acquire tne same experience apart ^om 
the parent’s protection. There is in each of the 
mental powers (or in each of the relative centres of 
the brain) a tendency to expression or exercise, 
and, long before there is real need for such powers, 
this exercise is obtained through play ; thus the 
plays of children follow roughly the stages of the 
race evolution, as Hugh Miller suggested {My 
Schools and Schoolmasters). The corresponding 
instincts and interests develop successively in the 
child’s mind ; as they develop in their order, each 
in turn seeks, as it were, for self-expansion or ex- 
pression, and this takes the form of play. A 
specially important feature of play is that it pre- 
pares the way for intelligence, or, rather, it is the 
means by which intelligence gradually comes to 
replace instinct, both in the r^ and in the individ- 
ual ; the more Hixed and limited the environment 
of au organism is, the more rigid ore its instinotBi 


the less developed is its nervous system, and the 
less is its power to adapt itself to changes in the 
environment ; on the other hand, the more varied 
the environment, the leas rigid, although perhaps 
more numerous, the instinctive tendencies are, and 
the greater the ultimate development of the intelli- 
gence ; play enables the instincts to be suflioiently 
exercised without dominating the development as 
a whole. In general, then, play is a preparation 
for the adult life ; hence, the higher tne physical 
and also the mental development ultimately 
achieved, the longer, as a rule, is the period of 

{ day ; this, according to Groos, is the object, the 
dological function, of youth ; animals do not play 
because they are young, but they have a period of 
youth in order to play. This play includes the 
simple eaperimentation of the child, as that of the 
infant when exercising its muscles and its senses 
upon the objects around it ; thus it obtains experi- 
ence of the qualities of objects, and at the same 
time strengthens and develops its own active 
powers. Nature has provided ample means for 
this experimentation-play in the jdeasure which 
the child manifestly obtains from it, and which is, 
here as elsewhere, the correlative and index of 
action which is for the benefit of the organism. 
Next follow those plays by which the organism as 
a whole is strengtnened physically, and liy which 
the memory is organized and experience consoli- 
dated; finally, plays in which the higher mental 
powers, as well as the wider soitial instincts, are 
brought out and oxcncised. The following is 
Groos’ classification of the plays of the cliild 
{Play of Man ) ; — 

Examples. 

I. Playful experimentation ; 

(a) With the seneory appara- Experiniontation with noises, 
tus. tones, tastes. <V)lour8, forms, 

etc. 

(6) With the motor appara* Movoment of its own body, 
tus. movinj? (lestructive and 

constructive ]>lay8, throwing 
playa 

(e) Playful use of the higher 
mental powers. 

1. Experimentation with Illusion and recognition 
the mental powers, plays ; imaginary tales, etc. 
memory, imagination. 

S. Experimentation with Games involving tests of eti- 
the feelings (p'>yHi('.al durance, {min ; tales involving 
pain, mental sulTer- surprises and perils, dangerous 
mg, surprise, fear). situations, etc. 

8. Experimentation with Experimentation or play 
tno will. Involving control of reflex 

actions or of habits. 

II, Playful exercise of impulses of the second or H<K!ionomic 
order ; (a) fighting plays (physical and mental tests, 
rivalrjr, teasing, hunting plays, etc.) ; (6) love plays ; (c) 
Imitative play (imitation of movements, dramatic imita- 
tion. conslruotive imitation, and inner or artistic imita- 
tion) ; (d) social play. 


As to imitation, it also, like play, is a universal 
tendency in normal childhood,^ and indeed in all 
young animal life ; both imitation and play differ, 
as Groos points out (op. cit. p. 2), from ordinary 
instincts, in the fact that they have not a specific 
stimuluR, or a specific reaction, but are called out 
by any kind of stiinulus, and involve a reaction 
which varies with the stimulus calling them out. 
The essential conditions of imitation are (1) some 
sort of interest {rapport), by which the attention 
of the young animal is caught and held by an older 
animal; (2) the perception of some movement in 
the older animal ; (3) tne experience of some reflex 
or inborn tendency towards the same movement in 
the young. Thus imitation is always based partly 
on innate powers, partly on the social conditions, 
and partly also on the development of the senses 
and powers of perception. There is a gradual 
change in ohUdhood (a) in the type of objects or 
persons whom the child seeks to imitate, in the 
mterest which it feels for different personalities. 


1 Idiot ohUdron, as a rule, neither play nor Imitate (SoHier, 
PsychoL ds FidM st ds FimbteiU*, Paris, 1901. oh. 0). 
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and the attraction of its attention by thorn ; (ft) 
in the complexity of tiie actions imitated ; (c) in 
the fidelity of the imitation, the earlier actions 
being more limited and more faithful copies, the 
later being more spontaneous, original, and dra- 
matic in their form (cf. the development of chil- 
dren’s ideals with age in Earl Barnes, Studies in 
Education^ ii. [1902], and a recent study by Varen- 
donck, in ArcL de ^sych., no. xxviii., July 1908). 
The biological function of imitation is, like that of 
play, to prepare the individual for adult life, while 
he IS being protected from the dangers that might 
otherwise lie in acquiring such experience. The 
child, imitating its parents, its teachers, or its 
friends, acquires the nabits of expression and of 
action which they already have, and also — a more 
important matter — acquires their habits of emotion, 
their mental attitudes. Imitation thus becomes a 
form of heredity, replacing physical heredity, 
bringing the same advantages more rapidly, and 
at less cost. The child tends through it to resemble 
its parents, not only physically but also mentally 
(Baldwin, Mental jp. 332 ff.). 

5. The original activities.— The child is born 
with a complex nervous structure, by which ade- 
quate response is provided to a large number (»f 
stimuli ^rom the environment, in tlie form of reflex, 
automatic, and instinctive actions. Some of the.se 
actions are canded out before consciousness, and 
therefore, presumably, before mind is present, or 
at least active ; and even in later development we 
still find that a large part of the work of the body 
is carried on rellexly or automatically and with- 
out the intervention of consciousness. The ques- 
tion arises as to the relation between consciousness 
on the one hand, and reflex activity on the other, 
in development. It is still sometimes^ argued that 
consciousness has no biological function, and that 
the whole mental development is simply a result of, 
and therefore sequent to, the bodily and cerebral 
development itself, which in its turn is determined 
by purely j)hy.siological and physical forces. H. 
Ziegler, A. Bethe, J. Loeb, J. P. Nuel, and other 
‘modernists’ in Comparative Psychology would 
entirely exclude the use of consciousness (not 
merely the Avord, but the filing) from biology. 
On tile other side, it is hold that consciousness is, 
or exercises, a controlling jiower by which tho 
reflexes iiresent, or provided for, at birth are 
organized into higher combinations, and modified 
on the ground of experience (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. 
to Comp. Fsychol.f ch. 11, London, 1894; Animal 
Behaviour^ London, 1900) ; and, again, that tho 
reflex actions themselves are a product of con- 
BciouB cilort in the ancestors ot the individual 
(Wundt, Physiol. Fsychol.^t Leipzig, 1903, iii. 
278 tf.). Thus consciousness or iniiiu is now' and 
has been in the past the main force making not 
merely for mental, but also for pliysical develop- 
ment and evolution. There is a law of economy 
by which every action, os It is repeated, becomes 
less and less of a conscious action, until in the end 
it may be purely automatic ; the value of this is 
that the energy of consciou.siiess, or the physical 
energy underlying consciousness, is thereby set free 
for other activities ; wherever an action is resisted, 
or is prevonteil by any cause from issuing in its 
ordinary way, there consciousness is immediately 
present ; wherever a new circumstance arises whicn 
requires a diflerent reaction from any provided by 
the reflex or automatic systems, there again con- 
sciousness arises ; on the other hand, the less 
resistance there is the smoother tho action, the 
more familiar the situation the less is conscious- 
ness directed towards it. Consciousness thus 
represents the ‘growing point’ of the organism; 
correlated with it are changes in the central 
nervous syjstom, and in the body as a whole, which 


ultimately become the basis of organized intolli- 

f ence and will (cf. J. Jastrow, The Subconscioust 
iOiidon, 1906, pt. 2). 

The special activities and powers involved in tho 
process of mental development may be classified as 
follows: (1) tho physiological reflex action.s ; (2) 
the sense-organs, sensations, and sensory reflexes ; 
(3) perception, in relation to the primary attention- 
reflexes ; (4) instinctive behaviour ; (5) feelings and 
emotions ; (6) will ; (7) memory, its conditions and 
varieties; (8) imagery and imagery types; (9) 
language and abstract thought. 

(1) Physioloaival reflexes are those conneoted 
with the circulation of the blood, the respiration, 
the digestion, and other processes of bodily meta- 
bolism I of these it is not necessary to treat in this 
connexion, since they are entirely removed from 
the control of the child’s con.scioiisness, except so 
far as they are liable to modiflcaliun by emotion, 
to which reference will be made later. These 
processes take place at a much more rapid rate in 
the infant than in the adult. 

*The motftbolic activities of the infant are more pronounced 
than those of the adult, for the nako, not bo mm-h of ener^ca 
which are anent on the world without, as of encrt^icH which are 
for a while buried in the rapidly increaainpr mass of flesh/ It la 
*a metabolism directed largely to constructive ends ’ (M. Foster, 
Text-book t\f Physiology^ 1891, p. 1644). 

(2) Sensations. — The normal child is provided at 
birth W’ith tho external apparatus for all classes of 
.sensation, and these are connected, througli nerve 
fibres, with the central organs in the brain ; but, as 
has been remarked above, this connexion is not 
functionally complete for a considerable time after 
birth. The obild at first is deaf, is ‘ light-shy,’ is 
insensitive tx) udouns, and to a large extent to 
taste, so that the sense of touch and perhaps the 
muscular sense are the only ones which at birth 
show certain indications of activity. According 
to the tests which have been made, tho sensitive- 
ness in general increases very rapidly in tho first 
few yenr.s, reaching its maximum development 
probably about tho IDth year, after which there is 
decline in sensitiveness proper, although the 
power of discrimination remains capable of great 
improvement thereafter (J. A. Gilbert, Studies 
from Yah Psychol. Lab.^ 1893, 1894 ; E. Meumann, 
i. 102 ft’.). The sensorial reaction-time also im- 
proves in rate during the first 10 or 12 years of 
life, after which there is, luiart from special train- 
ing, a gradual dulling. 'Jmo different qualities of 
eacli sense become capable of discrimination in a 
regular succession, which, according to some ob- 
servers, follow's that of their supposed evolution in 
the race. 

The development of visual senRaiion maybe taken as an illus- 
tration of the problem and of the obstacles to its solution. 
There is very great difficulty in determining whether a child 
has or has not a power to i)ercelve and distinguish <lilTereiit 
colours. Kven where speech is appealed to, the resultti are by 
no means conclusive. The earliest attempt to detenniiiu the 
order in which the different visual sensations arc arrived at 
was that of Preyer in 1882 {op. eit. ir\fra, <!h. 1). The testa w'ere 
begun in tho third quarter of the second year of life, and con- 
tinued to tho fourth year. Ho found that the colours yellow 
and red were those which were most constantly and accurately 
named, or picked out when the names were given, while green 
and blue name lost ; by the beginning of tho 4th year the child 
could name all but the very dark or light shades correctly. 
With a similar method Miss Hhinn {op. cit. infra) found that her 
subject (a little girl) was auccessfully trained to name all the 
colours correctly, before the end of the NO(’.ond year. By a 
Buucial method, appealing to the preference of tho child, as 
shown by its selection of one from a pair of colours, Baldwin 
(Mental Development^ PP- 60) concluded that a child of 9 
months can distinguish all the colours, and has a distinct 
preference for blue. Tho above were individual studies. From 
a thorough collective test on children, hoys and girls, from birth 
to 7 years, by a * matching * method, ilurhini {Arch, per Vantrop. 
xxiv., Florence, 1894) concluded that a child begins to develop 
the power of discrimination between light and oarJe during the 
first month of life ; and to distinguish different objects by their 
shade or brightness iu the second month ; It is not till the 
middle of the second vear that he has any perception of colour, 
and then it is red which is first marked out ; green begins to 
he added about the end of the second year, and yellow iu the 
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course of the third year, while it la not till the fourth that he 
can dliting^iBh such colours os orange, blue, violet, etc. In the 
fifth year Uie different shades of tiie same colour become easily 
disUnguistied, but the colour vision is still relatively imperfect 
until the end of the sixth year. Thus the order of development 
is red, green, yellow; then orange, blue, and violet. With 
regard to the [X)wer of naming, he found that 2 per cent of the 
children in their sixth year cannot name any colour, and that 
only .H5 per cent can name the six main colours given above ; 
the power to name a colour accurately seems to follow, In about 
a year’s spatie, the power to distinguish the colour in question. 
Ziegler, in 1005 (hiaugural DUaertation, Zurich, n.d., but e. 
1{K)5), tried, with more accurate methods, to determine the 
degree of colour sensibility in 200 children, one half boys and 
one half girls, at the age of beginning school life in the Munich 
schools. The ' matching ’ method gave a distinct preference In 
accuracy of matching to orange, violet, blue, and yellovo in that 
order, red, grey, and green being relatively less accurately 
matched. Black and white were Invariably correctly placed. 
It does not, of course, follow that the order of correctness in 
matching corresponds to the order of development ; on the 
contrary, it may be concluded that the colours wore preferred 
on account of their nsthetio value, their novelty, etc. In the 
naming method fthe child giving the name) the order of 
correctness was black, white, red, blue, green, yellow, with 
violet and orange last ; the darker shades of colour on the whole 
wore better named than the lighter, presumai)ly because they 
were more familiar to the children ; none of the boys could 
name orange, and only 5 per cent of the girls. Every one of 
the tests employed brought out the fact, already suggested by 
other observers, that girls have a much more accurate sense of 
colour than boys. Neither Garbinl nor Ziegler found_ that any 
one of the children they examined was colour-blind (in a total 
of 760) ; in adults, as is well known, colour-blindness occurs 
much more frequently among men than among women ; in the 
former case the frequency is variously given as from 1 to 6 per 
cent. It is probable that hv properly devised means of train- 
ing, the colour souse of children might be greatly developed, 
and thereby Uicir general mental capacity greatly improvea. 

(3) The development of perceptiun from sensation 
takes place through the exercise of the sensory re- 
flexes, which play a large part in the iiroce.ss of 
attention. Thus a child does not at first see objects 
cither os clearly, as distinctly, or as ])roi>ortion- 
ately as the adult. In the earlier months it sees 
no colours, but only light and shade ; it has no 
nican.s of determining tlie distance at which any 
.scon object is ; it is unable to fix an object so as to 
obtain a clear image of its outlines and details ; it 
is unable to determine, and indeed has no concep- 
ception of, the third dimension ; objects are prob- 
ably seen as blotches of light and shade merely ; 
it has no power of distinguishing a real from a re- 
flected or imaged object; in short, it can hardly 
be said to have any perceptual or object-conscious- 
ness at all, through sight (Preyer, Hi. ch. 1). 
All these pow’ers are gradually acijuired through 
exorcise and the resulting co-ordination of the 
movements of tlio eyes w'ith the visual sensations. 
The three sets of muscles in question are those of 
accmnimdation, by which the object is clearly 
focused ; of fxation, by which the object is brought 
into the centre of the retina — the part of the eye 
which is most sensitive to form as well as to colour; 
and of convergmeet by which binocular vision is 
determined, and the t>vo eyes are guided so as to 
obtain single vision of solid objects. These co- 
ordinations are only aorjuired, as has been said, 
through exercise; and it is therefore extremely 
imiMirUint that a child shoulil he given all possible 
opportunities of exercising its ocular muscles from 
the very first. It is interest— iTwftwcfivc interest 
in the first place — that calls forth movements; 
and, where objects of interest are not presented, 
the exercise fails to take place. This is an illustra- 
tion of tho importance oi environment in deciding 
development. 

The following givoa some idea of the dates at which these 
powers are finally achieved, according to Preyer and others ^cf. 
Kirkpatrick, op, cit. infra, ch. 4 ). The protective reflex closing 
of tlu* eyes when bright light falls upon them is present almost 
iiiiniedlutely after liirlh ; also the pupillary reflex (adaptation to 
ln< rease or decrease of light); the blinking reflex, when an 
object, is tiroiigtit cloHu to the eye, is not immediately present, 
but oeeiira after a few weeks ; atypic or independent move- 
men^ of the two eyes and the eyelids (e.g. one eye remain- 
ing fixed while the other moves, or the eyes being turned 
downwards while the eyelids remain fixed) occur occasionally 
until the iK'gtuiiiiig of the second month ; voluntary fixation is 


not complete until about the end of the first quarter year ; 
voluntary and accurate convergence according to the distance 
of objects is not perfect even before the end of the second year ; 
the interpretation of visual impressions and their co-ordination 
with bodily movements are not established till much later. 

This history really describes the origin of the visual percep- 
tions of apace in the child ; the question whether the Idea of 
space is innate or actiuired is impossible to answer, because it 
Is wrongly put. The child is nothorn with a ready-made idea 
of space which it merely applies to experiences derived from the 
senses (Kant), but neither is its idea of space a product of 
sensations and of associations formed between tne images 
derived from the sensations : it is a result of inter-action be- 
tween sensations, feelings and desires, impulses and move- 
ments, to which in each case tho * disposition* is congenital, 
but which are only realized and combined through the acquired 
experience of the child (cf. Wundt’s ’psychic synthesis,’ and 
8tumpf’s ‘synergy’). Tho evidence from the born-blind, who 
have been enaliled, by an operation, to see in later life, is con- 
flicting. It does not prove that tiioy at first see only colours 
and brightness, not things or objects, as Preyer argues. It is 
true, however, that they are entirely unable to appreciate 
distance (see R. Bourdon, La Perceptum visuelle de I'eapaee, 
Paris, 1002, ch. 13, for a complete account of these observations, 
up to that date). A similar 'synergy* of sensations, feelings, 
and attention - reflexes goes to form the tactual perceptions 
(extent, hardness and softness, sharpness and bluntness, etc.) 
and the auditory perceptions (rhythm, tone-interval, melody, 
speech, etc.). 

(4) An insiinciim action is a response evoked in 
direct relation to a perception of some kind, while 
a reflex action is called out by a simple sensation 
or by a purely physiological stirnulibs. The difter- 
enee is mainly one of degree, although there is 
undoubtedly a much greater power of control, and 
liability to modificaiHm on tlio ground of experi- 
ence, in tho instinc'tive than in the reflex action 
(see discussion on ‘ In.sl.inct and Intelligence* in 
Brit. Journ. of Bsychol. iii. pt. 3 [1910] by Myers, 
Lloyd Morgan, Carr, Stout, and Macdougall). The 
following is a classiiication of the instincts shown 
by the child, modilisjil from that given by K. A. 
I^irkpatrick (ch. 4); (1) individual instincts ; (2) 
social, including («) the gregarious instinct, the 
instinct to he with others, (6) the eo-ojierative 
instinct, to act ^/iUi others, (c) play, {d) imitation, 
(c) expression and communication, and (/) more 
complex instincts such as the collective, destructive, 
and creative instincts. Suidi an instinct implies 
three things ; a need on the part of the child 
(or^^anic sensation, feeling, impulse), an object 
capable of satisfying th’ ' need, and some con- 
sciousness on the part of the child of the mciiniag 
of the object in relation to the want or need. It is 
the want or tho interest which determines the 
direction of the attention towards the object. 
Thus the child’s whole interest is absorbed at first 
by the needs of food .ind of rest ; its grasping and 
food- taking instincts are the first to express them- 
selves; the giver of food, and articles used in con- 
nexion with its food, are the first objects which it 
learns to distinguish and recognize ; later the 
needs of its sense-development cause interest in 
objects for the mere sensations they give, bright 
lights and colours, loud noises and musical tones, 
etc. At this stage the instinct of plav appears, 
especially of experimentation play ana of move- 
ment play. In its early years the child is natur- 
ally self-centred ; it is bioloLdcally of advantage to 
the race that the individualist instincts should be 
strong at this time. Accordingly, its wants are 
strongly expressed and vigorously insisted upon. 
Yet there is no conscious idea of the self, as op^iosed 
in interest to other persons, until from the fourth or 
fifth year, when selfishness in the strict sense of the 
word begins to appear, controlled, however, by tho 
equally instinctive desire for social approval. The 
constant desire of tho normal child to be with 
others, especially other children, his shyness to- 
wards strange elders, but ready acceptance as 
playmates oi otlier children, about his own age, 
seen for the first time ; his eagerness to accompany 
the adults of his family in all their goings and in 
all their activities ; his constant repetition of the 
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actions of adults in his j^lay ; his treatment of 
animal pots, younger children, dolls, etc.— are 
illustrations of the force of the social instincts and 
of their part in the development of the social con- 
sciousness. Later, the individualist and social 
instincts combine in (i.) the impulse of self-display, 
adornment, etc. ; (ii.) the impulse to co-operate 
with others for common ends, in games, or in 
school and household or farm work; (iii.) the im- 
pulse of competition and rivalry, which tends to 
the rapid development of the pliysical and mental 
powers; (iv.) with expanding imagination, the 
sympathetic feelings arise, and the impulse to help, 
to defend, to support others, which reaches its 
height in the unselfish idealism of adolescence. 
The progressive appearance of these instincts, as 
also tliose of play, imitation, emotional expression 
and speech, determines a gradual change in the 
interests of the child, anti this in its turn reacts 
upon its intelligence and character. (On the de- 
velopment of instinct y and its relation to interest, 
etc., see Kirkpatrick and E. ClaparMe, opp. citt,) 

(5) Feelinas and emotions. — Jt has been recog- 
nized that the atfcctive life of the child Is propor- 
tionally much more extensive than that of the 
adult ; as judged a*^ any rate by his expressions, 
the child’s feelings are both more vivid and less 
enduring than those of the adult; iuiprossions 
when they reach consciousness at all are felt more 
keenly and are responded to more actively and 
strongly. This is true both of pleasures and of 
pains. On the other han<l, the feelings are not so 
permanent ; the child passes ranidly from one mood 
of feeling to its opnosite — from laughter to tears, 
from anger to pit^ . It may bo questioned, lioiv- 
ever, whether the actual feelings are as strong as 
they appear. 

Preyor has .j»at the ohikt’s life is one of intense feel- 

ing’, and that in it puin predominates over pleasure, lieing in 
fact the necessary stnnulus to v’<jvfclopmont ; against this it may 
he urged : (a) that the fociings are not in general intense, out 
that their apparent exp; }ceion is really an instinctive or redex 
act, which is not accompanied / ‘lo many internal changes os 
occur in adult life, and nen^u* is not reflected in the conscious 
life to the name extent Oo ai ^.u(3 adult ; {b) that, owing to the 
short duration of the fcelii.gs and other factors, pleasure 
predominates largely over pain even in the youngest child, 
with normal health ; and (c) that pleasure is a stronger 
driving force than pain in development, as in ©volution. The 
general happiness of healthy children, their constant play and 
activity, their caiiacity for deep and prolonged sleep, are all 
indications that this is the truer view of the cosv.. .Many signs 
also — their easy recovery 'rom wounds, rapid C.irgetfulness of 
injury, etc.— prove that the young child has a much lower 
degree of sensilnlity to physical pain than the adult. 

A full description of the expressions of the different feelings 
and emotions, as observed in the child from birth onwards, is to 
be found in Preyer, ch. (5. The classical account, for animals 
and man alike, is Darwin's Expression ojths ^’motions (London, 
18V2)t That even so complex expressions as laughter and blush- 
ing are congenital, and not acquired by imitation, is shown in 
Sir A, Mitohell’s About Dreaming, Laughing, and Blushing 
(Eldin. and London, 1905). Such facts do not, however, solve 
the question whether the * expression ' is called out by an actual 
feeling, or whether the feeling is the reverberation in conscious- 
ness of the expression, which it thus succeeds in time, and 
which is directly evoked by the perception of the situation 
(Laiige-Jaines theory). Tlie latter, at least, is probably true 
genetically. 

An interesting question is as to whether the child has innate 
fears or dislikes of (varticular objects ; for example, fear of the 
dark, of wind and stomis, of animals, etc. ; or whether these 
fears can be reduced to the simpler ones, viz. those of intense 
stimuli, of novel stimuli, or the like ; or whether they are due 
to adult suggestion. Stanley llall attributes such fears to 
reminiscences, emerging in the child, of the experience of its 
ancestors at far distant dates, by whom, for example, dark was 
feared because of the animals and enemies attacking in it ; so, 
wind and storms were feared during the tree-life of man’s 
ancestry, while wild animals In the same way must have been 
to primitive man, os to the still more remote ancestors, objects 
of terror. It mnat be said, however, tliat the evidence for such 
Instinctive fears of dcfliiite objects or classes of objects is by no 
means convincing (cf. Stanley Hall, Adoleseenee, vol. ii. ch. 10, 
which contains a general statement of the author’s position ; 
the detailed evidence in regani to child -emotions is coflectwl in 
numerous reports, by himself and his collaborators, published 
In the Pedagogioal Ssminary and In AJPs). 

(6) DevclopmerU of the will , — The outward life of 


the child begins, as we have seen, in reflex, instinct- 
ive, and automatic activitjr undeterniiiiod by con- 
scious motive.s, although in many of the more 
complex forms an accompanying or controlling 
consciousness must be supposed to exist. The 
term ‘ impulse ’ may be used for those phases of 
the mind by which such actions are preceded, or 
which they accompany ; such an impulse docs not 
involve any idea oi the nature of the action to bo 
done, or of more than the immediate means by 
which it is to be brought about. Thus the impulse 
to expel an unpleasant food, or any food when the 
child is satiate<l, does not involve any idea of the 
aflvantago to the organism which the expulsion 
brings, or of the museiilar actions by which it is 
carried out ; but there probably is some conscious- 
ness of the position of the food in the mouth, and 
the parts of the tongue lomdied by it, etc., and it 
is by this sensation that the action is delinitcly 
initiated ; it is probably only at a later stage that 
the muscular sensations themselves become con- 
scious. The impulse, then, is simply the motor 
aspect of a sensation which is toned with feeling, 
positive or negative, the action itself lying as a 
whole outside consei:#nsness. Such impulses may 
bo supposed to accomjiaiiy all those actions l>y 
which the organism is in early life protc(de<l from 
dangerous stimulation, and by which objects of 
ailvaiitage to it are brought towards the body, into 
the mouth, etc. ; thus these impulses are always in 
<ronnexion xvitli some need of the organism, either 
prolonged as in the case of hunger, or momentary 
as ill the case of physical pain. A second stage of 
development is arrived at when (a) the individual 
begins to seletst stimuli or sensations on the basis 
of personal interest, built up by experiences ; (6) 
when memory occurs of the movements by which 
these sensations have been automatically or re- 
tlexly responded to ; and (c) when, under tnc intlu- 
ence of the subjective combination ami synthesis 
of sensations in perception, the movements also 
begin to be co-ordinated and controlled. This is 
the stage at which im])ulse begins to be replaced 
by motived action, that is to say, by unit in some 
at least ot its lower forms. 

(a) The selection of sensations is at first provided 
for by the needs of the organism, as lias been in- 
dicated above, and in this sense as IlolVdiiig 
m\[[,f^osis{o.^.Frvhle'nts of Philosophy, Eng. tr., N.Y. 
1905, p. 55, Outlines of Psychol., Eng. tr., Eond. 
1891, sect. 4), is the fundamental fact in mental 
life, and is present from the very beginning ; later, 
how ever, and very early in life, the selection begin.s 
to be determined on the ground of previous experi- 
ence ; that is to say, the child begins to seek out 
those impressions which have previously given it 
ploujiure, and not merely to react upon inipres.sions 
that have arrived of themselves. Correlatively 
with tins, it begins to avoid consciously those ini- 
prcssioiiB which have been already experienced as 
painful, and also to neglect or inhibit inipreRsions 
which have jiroved imlillereiit to it, not being 
accompanied by any positive or negative feeling 
tone. Tn this development perception gradually 
arises through the combination of sensations of the 
same or ditlbrent classes with each other, or with 
sub-conscious memory images ; in this w’ay one 
impression gradually becomes a sign or symbol of 
a number of others, and especially the visual im- 
pressions come to represent or stand for the 
tactual impressions to which they had ordinarily 
led, and which may be reproducea to some slight 
extent in memory, on the arrival of the visual 
iraprcHsions themselves.* The pleasure or pain 
originally attached to the direct impression is now 

1 On this, see W. James, Principles of Psychology, 1891, vol. li. 
chs. 17 on 'Sensation,* 19 on ‘The Perception of Thiiij'S,’ and 
esp. 20 on ' The Perception of 8pace.' 
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transferred to the indirect, as when the child shows 
pleasure at the sight of a rattle, after experience 
of the agreoahle noise which the rattle gives in its 
hands, or shows pleasure at the sight of its food, 
before the actual tasting of it. It is unnecessary 
that conscious memory of the former experience 
should arise, and in the vast majority of cases such 
memory probably docs not arise ; there is simply a 
transfer of feeling, and in consequence a transfer of 
action from a direct impression to a more indirect 
one uniformly connected with the former. It is in 
the case of these indirect impressions that interest 
gradually develops, and that conscious and indi- 
vidual selection begins to take place. 

(6) The movements themselves enter conscious- 
ness partly as muscular and tactual experiences,^ 
partly also as visual experiences— in the case of 
those movements which the child can see itself 
carrying out. As soon as the memory begins to bo 
able to ‘ fixate * such consciousness, the child learns 
to modify its actions, or to choose between various 
possible actions, in response to sensations, through 
remembering the success or failure of the previous 
reactions. 

(c) In the co-ordination of movements there are 
two steps — the inhibition of unessential move- 
ments, and the reinforcement and connecting 
together of series of necessary movements. Reflex 
action is excessive, uneconomical, and generally 
contains a large number of movements not re- 
quired for the removal of the particular stimulus 
(H. Ebbinghaus, Grundzugt der Psychol., pt. i., 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 124) ; for example, the movements 
of a young child when irritated by a pin in its 
clothing. Willi the development of perception, the 
movements become more limited, are brought more 
under the control of consciousness, until in a par- 
ticular case the necessary act is carried out in the 
shortest time, and with the minimum of effort. It 
must be supposed that in this case the impulse has 
come to be associated with the specie action, 
which has been constantly repeated in every 
experience of the kind ; while those actions which 
were unessential, and therefore were not repeated, 
or not always repeated, are less firmly connected 
with the impulse, and become finally deUichcd 
from it. Corresponding with this limitation in 
simpler cases, there is the forming of chain actions, 
or series of actions, in more complex cases— for 
example, in learning to walk ; the several move- 
ments necessary have come, through exercise and 
through conscious effort, to be gradually cemented 
to each other, so that later, without conscious 
effort, the one tends to follow the other in the same 
order as that in which they were acquired (see 
l*reyer, ch. 11). Consciousness still retains a grasp, 
as it were, of the whole group of movements, as is 
shown when any resistance is met, or any error 
occurs ; but it does so only in a general way, cover- 
ing a larger and larger span in its grasp, as skill 
and practice increase (J. Jastrow, op. cit., chs. 3 
and 4). 

The terms ‘habit* and ‘practice’ refer to the 
forming and cementing of such co-ordinations. 
When out of several possible ways of doing a thing, 
or of acting, one has actually been adopted, then, 
if the situation is repeated, the former action tends 
to be adopted again, merely from the fact of its 
earlier occurrence. The same is true of a con- 
nexion or scries of actions. The greater the num- 
ber of times the action has been done, the stronger 
the tendency to repeat it. This is habit, ^e 
primary ana universal condition of all mental 
develo]mient. Siime will consists, ns wo have seen, 
in selective activity, it is formally opposed to 

1 On the whole qiiuHtion of the nature of our uoneolousness of 
movement, and itn fum^tion in mental development, see Wundt, 
np. cit. il. 474 f., 530 f., hi. 807 f. 


habit; but, in reality, neither it nor any other 
higher mental power is possible except on the basis 
of habit. Walking, running, listening, looking, 
smelling, tasting, dressing, speaking, and hundreds 
of other skilled actions, wnich form elementary 
parts of more complex, voluntary, and deliberate 
actions, are in us habitual acts become uncon- 
scious and mechanical through repetition. Adults 
and children difi’er widely in the rapidity with 
which a habit is formed, in the tenacity with which 
it is retained, and in the promptness with which it 
is exercised. With age the power to form new 
habits slowly declines, and also the power to resist 
or overcome habits when formed. To some extent 
this is due to the decreasing vitality of the nervous 
system, hut mainly to the fact that habit corre- 
sponds to the organizing of connexions between 
different parts of the cer^ral system ; the greater 
the number of these, and the greater their strength 
or firmness through repetition, the less the likeli- 
hood of a new associative connexion being fonned 
or old ones broken up (see James, op. cit., ch. 4 ; 
Ebbinghaus, Grtindziige der Psychol . , pt. ii. , Leipzig, 
1902, p. 672). The development of the will is also 
conditioned by the gener^ changes both in the 
intensity of feelings and in the objects to which 
they attach. At first, as we have seen, the child’s 
feelings are entirely determined by its organic 
needs; later, repetition and instinctive experi- 
mentation and play bring now experiences of 
pleasure and of pain, not so directly connected 
with the ronuirements of the organism ; the obiectfl 
of such feelings are retained in memory, and the 
thought of tliem, or tho perception of them, forms 
new motives of action ; tho actions are governed 
by ideal rather than by direct sensory motives, 
(un the development and influence of feeling, see 
T. Ziegler, Das GefM, Stuttgart, 1893.) 

The most direct indi(;ation of the nature of an 
individual’s will is to be found in the character- 
istics of his attention (g.v.). Neither will nor 
attention, liowever, is to be regarded as a general 
power, which can be directed indifferently upon 
this or that impression or action, or can be moved 
from one to tho other. They are simply general 
names for a class of particular phenomena, which 
possess certain features in common. Tho charac- 
teristic of acts of attention is that a part of the 
field of consciousness is selected from the rest, 
becoming clear and distinct, persisting longer than 
it otherwise would, and thereby becoming more 
ailequately known, and tending to realize itself 
more effectively in action. Tho means by which 
this change is effected are either ca;fernnt/, as when 
the senses are focused upon tho impression, irrele- 
vant movements inhibited, and theliKC ; oi internal, 
as when convergent associate ideas are called up 
from past experience. The underlying conditions 
are the intensity of the impression or idea itself, 
the strength of the interest to which it corre- 
sponds, the feeling aroused, and the development 
of the muscular system by which the focusing 
or ‘ fixating * and controlling of impressions is 
effected. In all these respects the chila undergoes 
a gradual development. A distinction is familiarly 
drawn between spontaneous or natural, and volun- 
tary or acquired, attention ; the former is supposed 
to be characteristic of the child, the latter a pro- 
duct of education.1 These are not, however, 
differences in attention itself ; they are differences 
only in the interests which lie behind the act of 
attention. . 

Thus interests are cither p?iwiary— -those pro- 
vided by the innate instincts of the child or 
those due to tho acquired experience 
and reflexion which life and education call out. 

1 Th. Riboi, Psychol, of Attention, Eiitf. tr., N.Y. 1880 
(’Chicago, 1806). 
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It IS, therefore, natural that voluntary attention to 
objects which are primarily without interest in 
themselves should succeed the more elementary 
expressions of attention in child life. It is also 
clear that, where an individual is incapable of 
prolonged primary attention, he will bo incapable 
of the education which voluntary attention pre- 
supposes. This occurs, for example, both in idiot 
and in imbecile children, and to a certain extent 
causes typical dillerences between normal indi- 
viduals also. Wherever, owing to the weakness or 
disease of the brain or nervous system, sensation 
is less vivid, or movement less rapid and less vigor- 
ous, or instincts and feelings less strong, there 
the attention will be correspondingly difficult to 
catch or to hold, with resulting defect in nientiil 
development. Ability to work for continuous 
spells, and ability to profit by discipline, to ap- 
preciate rewards and punishments, depend mainly 
upon the |)Ower to focus and retain impressions 
long enough to associate them with one another, 
and to compare them with similar experiences in 
the past.* 

A second typical difference in attention is that 
between concentration and distribution ; the term 
‘ concentration * refers to theeflect which attention 
usually has of narrowing or limiting consciousness, 
or at least effective consciousness, to some small 
portion of a real or ideal situation; the mind is 
absorbe<l by some particular interest, and impres- 
sions or idciis tbfit would otherwise have stimulated 
feeling and action are kept on the verge of con- 
sciousness, or entirely repressed. The familiar 
illustrations of absence of mind on the part of 
men of genius will readily occur as an instance. 
Concentration or specialization is thus a condition 
of eflcctive mental progress. * Distribution* of at- 
tention, on the other hand, refers to the power to 
appreciate and attend to a number oi dioerse 
impressions or ideas simulUneously ; it is in many 
respects a valuable power, as, for example, in the 
timelier, who must, while his main attention is 
given to bis subject, also have regard to the 
^sitions and actions of the different children in 
the class ; the conductor of a choir, the director of 
an orchestra, and the organizer generally, are other 
instances of the same ability. It is immaterial, for 
our present purpose, whether there is any real 
division of attention in a given moment, or whether 
distribution depends ratlier on rapid alternations 
of the attention from one fact to another. In the 
normal individual, concentration and distribution 
are inverse to one another ; the greater the one, 
the less the other. But concentration does not 
necessarily mean intensity, nor does distribution 
necessarily mean that the ditlbrent impressions 
attended to at the moment are ineffectively ap- 
preciated. It obviously depends upon education 
and training to what extent distribution can bo 
carried. Children, and animals also, show great 
concentration where the primary instincts are in- 
volved, but defective concentration in the ca.se of 
secondary interests ; one of the chief problems of 
the teacher is to increase the concentration- value 
of the latter. Some children aie never able to 
acquire this power to the normal extent, and in 
consequence remain all their lives an easy prey to 
distraction. 

A third typical difference is in the steadiness or 
fluctuation or the attention. Meumann uses the 
term ‘ fixating attention * for the former of these 
types ; it is that which is able to keep away side 
impressions and ideas, and to take in only the 
impressions that are directly before it ; in this way 
it represents an objectivCf observing, recording type 
of mind : thus a picture, a sentence, any group of 
materials, when attended to, is appreciated as it is, 

1 Sollicr, loc. ciL 
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The ‘fluctuating* tyj)0, on the (jther hand, is li.iblo 
to be caught both by sensory impressions and by 
memories or ideas which are not directly connected 
with the object presented ; hence it tends to trans- 
form the material given to it, taking a superficial 
outline view, passing rapidly from the object to 
its meaning or assoiuations : it is a subjective or 
imaginative type. In childhood the latter is much 
more frequent, and, in fact, may be regarded as a 
characteristic child form of attention ; the power 
to SCO or hear things as they are is one which has 
to be acquired by educat ion (iMeninann, i. 11)9 ff.). 

(7) Memory , — In memory, three phases or func- 
tions must be distinguished — immediate memory 
(as illustrated by ‘learning by heart’), retention, 
and reproduction or recognition ; these three phases 
are suoject to different conditions, and vary in- 
deiiendently of each otlier in dilferent individuals, 
and at different stages of mental development. 
Immediate memory has been shown to iinju'ove 
steadily with age (as testeil, for example, by tlio 
number of syll^les or words which can be renio- 
duced after a single exposure, or by the length of 
time required to learn a given numoer of syllables 
or words by heart), and Meumann has found (hat 
even into late adult life this capacity is (lapublc of 
great improvement through practice.* The method 
of memorizing also changes with age, the young 
child depending entirely on mechanical association 
l>etween the different members of the .series tested, 
the adult depending more and more upon associa- 
tions of meaning, upon rhytlim and other forms of 
grouping. On the other hand, retcntivcncss^ as 
measured by the rate of forgetting, or the amount 
forgotten after a given interval, reaches its maxi- 
mum about the 10th or Tith year of life, and 
decrca.sc8 slowly but steadily from that time oii- 
ward8(E. Meumann, Pddayoyik,!. 170 f., and 
esp. p. 192). That is to say, young children have 
greater difficulty in Uarnivq than older children ; 
with practice an individual may improve in this 
faculty almost, if not quite, up to middle ago ; at 
the same time, children retain what they have 
learned for a longer time and more accurately 
than the adult under the same conditions. The 
fact that meniories which go back to cai ly child- 
hood (earlier than the 5th year) arc relatively 
rare, the fact that children who have become 
deaf before the 5Mi year tend to lose the power of 
speech they may already have acquired (from the 
lapse of the amlitory memories, and inability to 
acquire new auditory impressions), that children 
who have become blind wforo the 5th year, and 
even to some extent up to the 7th year, rapidly 
lose their visual memories, and rarely, if ever, in 
after life have visual dream.s, and the eorresnoiid- 
ing phenomena in the case of amputated limbs 
(J. Jastrow, \V. James [see M. de Manac6ine, 
London, 1897, cli. 4])— all these facts corrcsi)ond 
accurately with the incomplete development of the 
cerebral connexions before the end of the 5tli year. 
Finally, reproduction, that is, the rate, accuracy, 
and fertility of as.sociation and of voluntary 
memory, in which there are strong individual 
differences, tends to improve with age and with 
practice continuously up to about the 60th year. 

A much-debated question is how far training or 
practice in one field of memory is transferahlo to 
another — a question closely connected with that as 
to whether memory is a general power or faculty, 
or simply a combination of particular experiences 
which are someliow stored in the brain of the in- 
dividual. Ill the latter case it is obvious that 
memorizing any particular material, while it in- 

1 III the general improvcuiout there are occaeional retarda- 
tions, (!.9. at the age of 10 to 12 (girls) and 12 to 14 (boys). Qiris 
are in advance of boys till about 10, when the latter overtake 
and pass them. It is said that the young profit less tiian adults 
from practice, but that any gain is more pcrmancnl. 
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crcaHCH the amount wc arc able to recall, and 
throuj^h as.so(!iatioii of ideas inukoH it easier to 
learn similar material, still does not add to our 
stock in any other field, or help us to acquire 
such more (easily. Exercising the visual memory 
improves that memory itself, out does not improve 
the auditive memory, without special practice in 
it also. The greater number of observers decide 
against such transfer of improvement, or the possi- 
bility or value of ‘formal training* ; on the other 
liana, some recent studies (Meumann, Winch, 
etc.) seem to show that a very substantial gain 
can actually bo transferred, wnatever the inter- 
pretation of it may be. The interpretation to 
which most of the facts point is a training of the 
attmtion, that is, of the nerve-centres and muscles 
which are involved in the accurate and ready up- 
take of an impression, and its retention in the 
lield of observation ; and those muscles also by 
which the <rontrol or suppression of distracting 
imjiressions, and the reinforcement of associative 
impressions, are carried out. Such capacities can 
umloulitedly be transferred — for example, from one 
kind of vi'iual material to any other— and, as the 
experiments show tliat the transfer is greatest with 
a material similar to that in which the improve- 
ment has been actually acquired, this entirely har- 
moni/es with the aljo\ e suggestion. The practical 
oonclusions are ; («) that iimch of what a child 
learns at school and afterwards forgets is not 
necessarily pure loss — the exercise in learning is 
to a great extent at least transferable to later 
occupations ; (6) the u.se of purely mechanical and 
meaningless materials, for the formal exercise of 
the senses, and especially of the memory, seems 
to be ‘ indicated * os a pedagogical method by the 
experimental results. 

(8) Imagery and imagery types. — Fechner, Oal- 
ton, Charcot, and other more recent observers 
have given ample evidence that individuals in 
adult life dill'cr widely, and in certain typical 
forms, as rc^^ards the sensorial material in wnicli 
their ‘thinking* is carried on ; the visunlist deal- 
ing mainly in images derived from optical experi- 
ences ; the auditive in images of sound derived 
from acoustic experiences ; and the kinaisthctic or 
motor typo in images, memories, or even ‘ nascent 
sensations’ repeating the tactual and muscular 
experiences of the past. * Thinking,’ however, has 
two broadly dilferent senses, according as it means 
picture-thinking t as in reverie, or word-thinking y 
as in abstract reasoning or scientillo work. Much 
of our important thinking is done by means of 
words as signs or representatives of experiences, 
without employing the actual memory pictures 
of the experiences themselves. The majority of 
individuals are probably of a mixed type, both 
for picture ami even perhaps for verbal thinking ; 
but the enormous predominance of visual experi- 
ences in our lives compels all of us to use visual 
memories to a large extent, while the methods of 
school teaching, and the necessary use of the ears 
and vocal muscles in speech, rentier most of us of 
an acoustic-motile type in word-thinking. Again, 
the majority of individuals are probably unalne to 
give to their favourite field of imagination such an 
exclusive exercise or training as is necessary to 
develop purity of type ; a boy who is articled to 
an architect, and who is by nature an auditive, 
must cultivate visualizing or fail in his profession. 
It seems to he proved tnat in children, perhaps 
owing to the method of education, auditive imagery 
predominates in the early years, but is more and 
more displaced in importance by visual imagery 
as age increases j again, that even in the case of 
visual imagery the vividness and ‘warmth’ of 
imagery dctiicase with age ; thus, according to 
one report (Miss Calkins) at least 9 per cent of 


students have very little or no colour imagery ; 
while in the average scientist, according to Galton, 
the power of visualizing appears to have been 
entirely lost ; abstract thought tends to weaken 
imagery— in other words, verbal tends to replace 
picture- or object-thinking. The following are 
some of the indications by which the type of a 
given individual can be determined with some de- 
gree of accuracy ; at the same time they illustrate 
the functioning of the different characteristics. 

(1) The object- type can be determined by observing^ to what 
extent the deecrintioni of visual scenes in literature are realised 
by the individual, or dialogues and conversations in plays and 
novels (auditive), or the extent to which deeds and feats of skill 
reverberate, so to speak, in the individual’s organism in reading 
accounts of them ; and how far orgauio sensations and memories 
acconi|)any the reading or the nearing of affecting or emo- 
tional passages in literature, etc. ; also by the trade or oocupa- 
iiou which is preferred by an individual, his iiobbies, the kind 
of games, physical and mental, in which he indulges, his tastes 
in art or In literature, and especially his creative powers in 
these fields. 

(2) The verbal type is indicated : (a) by the way In which an 
individual sets about learning by heart a poem or passage in a 
book ; whether he does so by fre<|uently rei>eating the ))a88age 
over, aloud or half aloud (Jcincesthelic)^ or whether he translates 
the printetl words into inner s{K)cch (atuliiive), or learns it by 
steadily fixing the eyes upon it and reading it over (vtsualMt ) ; 
in the last case the subject is usually able accurately to refer 
to the page in the book, when recalling the passage, seeing it 
printed up l>cfore liis mental vision ; be tain reailily find the pass- 
age in a iK>ok where he has left off reading, and can refer 
for any desired passage to the page on wliieh it occurs. (It) The 
various slips that are made in speaking nr writing are good 
indications of whether the subject is tiilnking In niulitive or in 
visual words, the former confusing words with a similar sound, 
the latter confusing words with a similar appearance. ( 0 ) In 
syllables or meaningless material, the visualist retains the con- 
sonants more accurately, the auditive the vowels: and again 
the visualist’s errors tend to he tiiose of omission, while the 
auditive's tend to be errors of order or of position, ^d) The 
visualist can with great ease read backwards a scries of impres- 
sions laid to heart, since they are, as it were, printed up before 
his mind, wiiile the auditive or kininstlietic has great, or at 
least greater, difficulty in doing the same ; the one takes a short, 
the other a long time to accomplish the feat, if it is imssible 
at all. (e) Segal (Arch, /. d. gesamte Psychol, xli. [19081) ad^s 
the following signs : the visualist fro<|uently shuU his eyes and 
covers them when recalling a memory : his recall is slower than 
that of the auditive ; usually the lati>cr remembers the material 
In groups, while the visualist remembers parts singly and separ- 
ately. But visualists retain poetry or prose more accurately 
than others, and do not repeat parts already given, while 
auditives and kineesthetics reproduce more rapidly, but in less 
quantity, and often with unconscious repetitions. When he 
0008 not repeat the material in its proper order, it is with the 
last few words or syllables that the auditive begins ; and when 
the task is accomplished, the material as a ruiu disappears at 
once out of his memory, unless ho rc-Iearns it frequently. 

In regard to the irnportiuico of these diilerenccs 
for mental devtdopmont, it should be remembered 
that the question is never one of an exclusive use 
of a single class of imagery ; it is merely a question 
of the predominance of one over others ; but occa- 
sionally there occur cases in which one or other 
form 01 imagery is comolotely lacking. Normally, 
however, every one is Doth an object-thinker and 
a word-thinker, at different times, and uses in 
the former case alike visual, auditive, and motor 
imagery. Nevertheless, it is true that in children 
object- thinking predominates CTcatly over verbal 
thinking until aoout the age of 14,. when, in civil- 
ized life, word- thin king begins to occuiiy a larger 
space : thus, when a child under 14 is reading or 
listening to speech, it tends to fill out the meaning 
of the words, to * body * them out concretely in its 
mind, to a much greater extent than the adult 
does. It has been iiointed out that, while the 
majority of adults are visualists in object-thinking, 
the majoriW are also acoustic-motile in word- 
thinking. dliildren probably use a greater variety 
of kinds of imagery than adults. Nevertheless, it 
will be found that in mental work one of the 
classes or forms predominates over the others. 
Since education appeals increasingly to visual per- 
ception, it follows that a child whose natural type 
is the auditive one has little opportunity of per- 
fecting this type till after school-life is over ; hence 
in general the type is uncertain until the age of 16 
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or 80 . riujro is throughout a higlier prevalonco of 
pure visualists among girls than among boys. It 
IS of course clear that a child will learn more easily, 
more quickly, and retain for a longer time material 
learned through his special and (lominating form 
of imagery; and conversely, that the teaicherwill 
naturally teach, and will licHt teach, ])y the use of 
his Bpecial form. Hence a certain amount of con- 
sideration is necessarv in school work, both to the 
type of the child amf to the type of the teacher. 
On the (►ther hand, as has been remarked, the 
average child is of a mixed type, and the average 
teacher also; while under modern conditions famili- 
arity with diUcrent media is essential for all. The 
conclusion is that the teachers should try to con- 
vey knowledge of any subiect by as many senses 
as possible, and that care should always be taken 
to determine whether apparent incapacity in a 
child to learn a particular subject {e.g. geography) 
is not due rather to a deficiency in the imagery to 
which appeal is made than to dullness or inatten- 
tion. (A full account of recent work on this subject 
is to bo found in E. Meumann, Exper, Pddagogik, 
i., esp. p. 4115 f.) 

It 18 a matter of dispute how the power of abs- 
traction, and thinking in general, are related to 
imagery ; there can be no doubt that, genetically, 
the concrete imago precedes the abstract, or sym- 
liolic, thought, and that in general a training of the 
imagination is of great value in preijaration for 
8<tientific thought and practical reasoning (see A. 
Hinet, E Intelligence, iWia, 1903 ; E. Meumann, 
fntelligcnz uml Willc, Leipzig, 1908). On the 
general subject of the psychological nature of 
thought ami its relation to imagery, see the dis- 
cussion by Titchener of tlie work of Ach, Binet, 
Biihler, Messer, ami Watt, in his Experimental 
Psychology of the Thought Process, N.V. 1900. 

(9) Language and nhstrari Many lines 

f evidence both from race psychology and from 
individual psychology go to prove that tim language 
of its parents is in no sense whatever innate in 
the child, and that none even of the conditions 
which have led to the dillerentiation of its parents* 
language from other languages is innate. (On this 
question, see L. W. Stern, Helen Keller, Berlin, 
190.5.) What is really innate is the instinct of 
exjjiession, and the various special forms wliich 
this instinct takes — facial, vocah gesture, etc. As 
it is certainly on these that language has, racially, 
been built up, so in the child they precede all 
knowledge or language. As illustration of the 
former point, cxpcrierice shows that any child 
can learn any langungo whatsoever, provided it 
is brought up among a people speaking that ’an- 
guago ; and tiiat no child has any special difficulty 
even in learning the language which is most remote 
in its sounds, signs, or grammar from the language 
of its parents. Again, it is known that the most 
complex thoughts and emotions are equally well 
expressible in any mode of language whatsoever, 
including under this not merely speech and ordi- 
nary gesture languages, but even such highly arti- 
ficial languages as those taught to deaf-mutes, etc. 
The stage.s at which a child acquires the language 
of its environment may be stated as follows (1) 
the reflex and instinctive expressions of emotion on 
the child’s own part ; (2) the imitation of the sounds 
made by its parents and others in their speech ; (3) 
the frequent repetition of signs and sounds — com- 
plexes found pleasant to itself ; on the receptive 
side ; (4) the gradual discrimination of the sounds 
heard in the speech of its parents ; (5) the associa- 
tion between a particular sound and the object to 
1 On the development of lari|,j;ua)];c In the child, aoc Sully, ch. 
6 ; Troyer, ch. 16 fl. ; W. Ament, Dio Entwicklnnn von Sprechen 
imd Dmken boim Kinde, Leipzig, 1899, p. 213 ; Ohamberloin, 
ch. 5; and Anient, * Fortschritte In Klnderseelenkuude,’ in 
Arch, /. d, gosamU Psychol, li. (1904). 


which it if* referred by the parents ; (6) the forma- 
tion of an idea of the meaning or coniiotaiion of 
the words, derived from these associations (apper- 
ception); and (7) the gradual correction of such 
ideas by experience. The conditions of develop- 
ment are keen auditive perception on the ]>art of 
the child, opportunity of bearing varied speech in 
its environment, ami freedom to exerciso its lin- 
guistic jiowcrs, in play or otherwise, as it seems 
inclined.^ 

The relation of writing to speech may be touched 
upon here. Evidence shows that the child is ear- 
minded lieforo it is uye-minded, and that it is able 
to le.arri by ear much more rapidly and more tena- 
ciously than by sight ; people among whom there 
is a large percentage of illiterates are freimently, 
as Borrow noticed among the Portuguese {niblc in 
Spain, ch, i.), brilliant and correct speakers; the 
probability is that the child would profit if in this 
respect its develoi)ment were assimilated to the 
evolution of the race, so that (for example) writing 
and reading were not taught until it liad reached 
about its 10th year. By this time it might have 
acquired two or more languages by the ear alone, 
and would iirohably for the future Iiave a much 
more easy command of its speech than children 
ordinarily acquire under our present system (Cham- 
berlain, ch. 5). 

6. Abnormalities of development. — Defective 
children. — Where tlicre is an actual loss of one or 
more of the senses, whether through injury or 
defect of the sense-organ, or from lesion of the 
central organ in the brain, the resulting defects 
arc duo rather to lack of material {c.g, deaf- 
mutism) than to any defect in the mental powers 
themselves, and can be compensated by ade(|uato 
training, as the celebrated cases of Laura Bridgman 
and ileleu Keller show. Apart from those eases, 
defective children may be grou]>ed in the following 
cla.sses : backward children, the feehle-minde«i, 
imbccilcB, idiots, and tlie demented. Tlie last are 
those who, through injury in childhood to the 
central nervous system, or through a disease of 
that Bvstem bot)t congenital and progressive, 
gradually lose any acquircMl mental facultv they 
may possess, and thcreioro not only fail to ucvelop 
further, but actually rt'grcss, perhaps to a purely 
instinctive or even reflex and automatic! or vegeta- 
tive level. Idiocy, on the other hand, springs from 
a lesion or defect of the cerebrum, either congenital 
or occurring in early childhood, carrying as its 
conscciuence a lowered general vitality, and especi- 
ally a lowered sensitiveness an<l power of move- 
ment, as a consequence of which tno individual is 
almost or entirely unable to aenuire the education 
which is regarded as the standard in his country 
and position. In this there may be all degrees, 
depending upon the extent of the injury, and the 
period of life at which it occurs. In imbecility, 
there is not, as a rule, any marked physical or 

1 The following is Stern's claseifluation o( the sta^^ea in the 
development of laniniag^e from the point of view of the forms 
•nd atrueture of apeech : (1) the bcKinnhifr of the development 
of speech by means of articulate sounds (end of the Ist year); 
(2) 2nd year (let quarter), substantive stags : the child uses 
substantives only as names for concrete |)ersons and thiiigfs ; 
(8) stage of action : verba appear for the desi(^nation of concrete 
activity in the present and in the imuiediute future (2nd quarter 
of thia year); (4) first questioriing stage: queationa about the 
names of objects (8rd quarter) ; (6) first sentences (aynthetic) : 
conjunctivea ; nof^ativc Bentcncea (end of the Srd quarter of 
year ; (0) relation and quality stage : adjectives and adverbs 
(4th quarter of the year) ; (7) scntcncoa w ith an object (end of 
the 4th quarter year) ; (8) uae of numberH, inflexiona, ^>aat 
(4th to the 6th quarter year); (9) second qucsluming stage: 
queationa as to the where, how, and whither (3rd year); (19) pro- 
nouns become numerous (2nd quarter of .Srd year); and (11) 
tjucsiwns an to why (in the Srd year). Sit^rn points to a very 
remarkable paralleliam between the stages by w’hich the normal 
child acquires its languaife, and the stages by which Helen 
Keller, beginning at tho end of her 7th year, acquired precisely 
the same form of development through the flnger-alphaliet which 
Mias Sulivan began to teach her at that age (op. cit. p. 34 ff.). 
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even cerebral defect ; on the contrary, imbeciles 
are frequently of great vitality, and of full physical 
development ; nevertheless the existence of some 
functional defect of the brain is proved by the 
jjecnliar instability of tlwdr mental character, 
and, as a result, the diiliciilty which there is in 
extending their education, mental and moral, up 
to the standard of tiie time. These classes may 
be grouped together as abnormal ; their dili'erenccH 
from their fellows are so great, and in their out- 
come unlit them to so great an extent for participa- 
tion in social life, tiiat no one would seelc to rank 
them with either normal children or normal adults. 
On the other hand, the fechU-mimlcd and the 
h(U‘kward represent a class which is, as it were, on 
the lower edge of the normal group; they are 
simple variations, on tlie negative side, from the 
average, corresponding to tne specially talented 
and gifted on Die positive side. Tlie backward 
child is one who is much slower in development 
than his neighbours, and in consequence falls below 
the standard of his years ; at scuool ho is placed 
along with children three or four years younger 
than himself. The feeble-minded, or simple 
defective, again, is not only slow, but unable at 
any time, or under any conditions, to overtake 
the average child in education ; he can, however, 
lie taught a sinijile trade, and by special methods 
can bo brought to a level of intelligence and of 
morality by whicli he is enabled t(^ take a place 
among liis fellows. 

Yanous suggestions have been msulo as to the 
most promiuent symptom by which the degree of 
defectiveness can be estimated : ability to acquire 
the power of speech (Ksquirol, w lio divided idiots 
and imbeciles into five classes, according to degree 
of facility wliich they were able to acquire in this 
respect) ; the presence or abseru'e of primary and 
socoiidary instincts (Dubois, etc. ). Almost certainly 
the most valuable of these is that on wliich Sollier 
lays chief stress— the power of attention. The 
inability of the idiot or imbecilo child to learn 
(whether language, industrial work, or moral 
liabits) depends primarily on the two characteristics 
of his attention — its low intensity, or strength, 
or degree of conc^entration, and its instability, 
or liability to distraction and dissipation. The 
spoiitaueoiis attention (still less the voluntary 
attention) of the idiot cannot be cauglit, except 
for a few objects a.ssociated witli its most funda- 
inenbal physical needs: (1) liecause, owing to the 
disease of the brain, its sensations are excessively 
blunted or dulled, and (2) because for tlie same 
reason its organs of movement, on which the 
possibility of attending depends, are also imperfect 
in the highest degree. In the lowest degree of 
idiocy there is no possibility of attention ; in the 
second degree (simple idiocy), the attention is witli 
difficulty and occasionally held by a fewobjecl.s; 
in the latter case, by efibrts which strengthen tJio 
sensitiveness, or which build up associations be- 
tween the few objects that are apprehended and 
the corresponding actions, some degree of education 
may be accomplished ; in the former none is 
possible. On the other hand, in the case of the 
imlieoile, it is not so much the intensity of Die 
attention as its stability that is at fault; it is 
flighty, intermittent, unable to bo retained for any 
leugtn of time by a single object j hence memory 
is weak, impressions do not remain long enough 
before the mind to bo retained ; associations are 
not formed between separate sense-qualities or 
between perceptions and actions; sustained action 
and serial thought are alike impossible. The 
lower instincts, liowever, are usually sufficiently 
strong to give the sensations ami perceptions which 
appeal to the imbecile considerable attention- 
Name; hence education is possible to a relatively 


high degree, through the direction and control of 
this attention by the tcaclier. liiibocilos may 
learn to speak, although they rarely learn to write 
or read ; and tlie ability to speak does not with 
them carry the T)ower of concentrated and deliberate 
thought or reflexion. On the moral side, Sollier 
divides these defectives by the terms extra-social, 
which he applies to the idiots, and anti-eociai 
which he applies to the imbeciles. The former, as 
the term implies, is essentially a solitary, unable 
to come into relation wiDi, or to understand any 
of the purposes of, his fellows ; he neitlier imitates 
nor plays with others, and, while entirely incapable 
of appreciating moral standards, nevertheless 
remains for the most part passive, inert, and 
therefore harmless. The imwscLle, on the other 
hand, having the lower instincts strongly, and the 
higher weakly (or not at all), developed, is governed 
almost entirely by selfish motives, without being 
able to appreciate eitlier the feelings of others, 
their duties, or their rights; ho has intelligence 
enough to pick up and .appreciate the evil, ])ut not 
the good, around him, and for the most part is on 
tli.at account a constant danger Ijoth to Ins fellows 
and to himself. In the case of the backw'ard and 
simple or weak-minded child, the attention is also 
defective ; the rcacDoii time is slower, the span or 
width of a single act of attention is narrower, the 
stability is for the most juirt less than in the 
average child. In the e.ase of the idiot, the de- 
fect is primarily due to an organic lesion of the 
brain, and in the imbecile to a functional defect 
(sec art. Degenkkation), but in the backward 
child the defect may ordinarily be found in some 
somatic physical weakness, in the digestive or 
oilier internal system, by which the brain is 
relatively poorly nourished, and in consequence 
both funciioiiH more feebly and develops more 
slowly than in the average (;hild. The evil can to 
some extent bo remedied by physical regimen, and 
the groat danger in such cases is that of intiCnsify- 
ing the disease by over-pressure in school work. 
Tliere can be no doubt tnat, where it is possible, 
such children ought to be treaUnl separately from 
others — in separate classes, or still better in separat e 
institutions. Biiiet, Decroly and Dcgaml, and do 
Sanctis have worked out senes of standard mental 
tests by which the degree of defectiveness in a 
child of a given ago can bo diagnosed in a simple 
and rapid, but adequate, way. It is natural that 
some ditticulty should be experienced at first in 
arriving at such a series, appealing to the different 
mental powers in the order of their devclojunent, 
which snail be agreeil upon by a sufficiently re- 
presentative number of observers ; but, w’hen it is 
successfully accomplishe<l, it will form a most 
u.seful basis of reference, botli in the initial de- 
tennination of the grside of a child and in 
estimating the degree of progress which may be 
attained under any particular system of training 
and education (see A. Ilinet and T. Simon, A nn6e 
jmjchologiquc, xi. [1905], xiv. [1908], xv. [1909]; 
O. Decroly and J. Degand, Arch, depsychol, ix. 
[1910] ; de Sanctis, Annte psycholo^igue, xii. [1906]. 
These tests are also discussed in Meumann, i. 
387 ff., and arc illustrated in G. M. Whipple, 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, 1910). 


LimRATURB.— Works referring to special parts of the subject 
have been mentioned in the text ; among more general works 
are Uie following : J. M. Baldwin, Mtnial Developn^t xn th* 
Child and the fiacs*, N.Y. and Ix)nd. 1896, and Soeud at^ 
JSthioeU Interpretation, N.Y. and Lond. 1897 ; A. Blnet, 
Svggeetibilitf, Paris, 1900 ; A. F. Chamberlain, Ttu Chdd, a 
in m Evolutimj>f Man^ ^with 

I’emant, Paris, iwstwng. ir., m.i. low^. 

The Child, his Nature and Nfxrture, London, 1900, and Introd. 
Co Child-Study, Lond. 1910; E. Eager, Obeenatums,^ mr 
U divelavpement de VinteU. et du Ung- if enfatUt, Paris, 
1879 ; ^ Guyau, Education and Heredity, Eng. tr., London, 
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1801 : Stanley G. Hall, numerous papers in the Pedagogical 
Seminary^ IKOlff., AJPft, Child Sttidy Monthly (189«f.), also 
Adolescence, 2 vols., I/)ndon and N.Y. 1004; Irvin^f Kinir, 
Psychol, of Child development, N.Y. 1900; E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
FundainentaU of Child-Stvdy, N.Y. 1903; W. A. Lay, KrtH'v 


MeiiDiann, jsinyunr. tn am exper, t'uaagogiK, z vois., iHJipzijf, 
1907 ; B. Perea, La Psychol, de Venjant {lea troia premikreH 
annies), Paris, 1878 (61804, Eng. tr., London, 1886), also 
L' Enfant da troia d sept utis^, Paris, 1894; W. Preyer, Die 
Seele dea Kindes, Leipzig, 1882(61000, Eng. tr., N.Y. 1H8H-0); 
R. Schulze, Att« der Werkatatt der sznsr. Paychol und Pdda- 
gogik, (icip%, 1000 ; M. W. Shinn, Sates on the Development 
of a Child, Berkeley, U.S.A. 1803 ff., also The Biography of a 
liahy, Boston, U.S.A. 1000; G. F. Stout, Groundwork of 
Psychology. JiOndnn, 1008; J. Sully, Studies of ChiUlhooii- 
London and N.Y. 1806. J. L. M‘lNTyRE. 

DEVIL, DEVIL-WORSHIP.— See Demons 
AND Spirits. 

DEVIL’S ADVOCATE.-See Advocate. 

DEVT PATAN [DexH-pattanat ‘city of the 
^'oddesH Devi ’). —An ancient village in the Doinhi 
District of Oiidji, supposed to bo one of the oldest 
seats of the Saiva cultiis in Northern India. 
Legend connects the establishment of the cult in 
this place with Karna, the hero of the Mahahhfi- 
rata e[d(; ; hnt it is more probable that the existing 
remains htdong to the time of Chan<lrngni»t4i ll., of 
the Imperial Clupta dynasty, who restored the ohl 
sacred phices at Ayodhya, and perhaps did the 
same service for the potty slirine of the goddess of 
the pre-Aryan races, who had been adopted into 
Ilinanisni. A teinjde is said to have been erected 
in the beginning of the 15th cent, by Ratannatb, 
the third in descent from the famous Gorakhnfilh, 
the deified saint, whose worship lias spread all over 
the Nepal valley and many other parts of India. 
Its importance was .suflicient to attract the atten- 
tion of the iconoclast Aurangzib, who partially 
destroyed it. , This temple seems to have been 
dedicated to Siva, and when repaired was con- 
verted into the present building, where the service 
of the Mothcr-goddcs.s in the form of Pnrvati or 
Durga is conducted. The religious fair in con- 
nexion with the shrine takes place early in the 
soring, and is largely attended by pilgrfins from 
tiie Plains and the lower slopes of tlio Himalaya. 
Bcnett, describing the fair in 1871, writes; ‘Some 
20 huffalocfl, 250 goats, and 250 pigs were sacriHced 
daily at the tenijde. Under the altar a largo hole 
was dug and filled with sand, which was changed 
twice a day, and the old sand buried ; all the blood 
was thus absorbed. There w’as no filth lying about, 
and no stench.’ 

LiTKRATtTRK. Fuhrcr, Monumental Antiauitiea and Inaerip- 
tiima in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 
1891, p. 302 f.; Benett, in Oudh Gazetieer i. .3671T. 

\V* Okookis 

DEVOTION AND DEVOTIONAL LITER- 
ATURE. — Introductory. — In a general sense, de- 
votion has frequently been regarded os co-extensive 
with, or at least as embracing, the entire field of 
facts relevant to religion. Sometimes the attitude 
of the human vnll towards the Divine (howsoever 
conceived), which is a common feature of all reli- 
gions, and the dominant characteristic in every 
religion of the spirit, has been illegitimately iso- 
lated and its true function distorted ; consequently 
‘devotion* and ‘religion’ have often been used as 
synonymous terms. Aquinas writes; ‘Devotio 
nihil aliiid esse videtur quam voluntas quaedaiii 
prompto tradendi sc ad ea quae pertinent ad Dei 
lamulatum’ {Sumina, li.® Ixxxii. 1). But surely 
this definition is too wide in scope. Even where 
devotion 1 ia.s not been confused with religion, it 
has commonly been cited as a synonym for worship 
— ‘whatsoever men worship for religion’s sake* 
(Tomson’s marg. note [NT, 1576]). But, while 


devotion suffuses all genuine religion, and will find 
expression normally in a form of worship directed 
towards an object or objects conceived ns spiritual, 
unseen, or Divine, it certainly ought not to be de- 
fined a.s ‘ an ol)ject of religions worsliip.’ 

The idea of devotion is expros.sed in a concrete 
manner by the devotee- - one set apart for a unique 
puipo.se, detlicalctl by a vow to the .service of a 
dcitv ; and perhaps we may best define devotion 
as tlie inner, intimate, essential side of worship. 
U is the attitude of the worshipping soul towards 
Gotl ; or, more widely viewed, tlie self-dedication 
‘ to a deity, or to any one invesieil in tlionglit for 
a time with some of the (jualities or claims of a 
deity.’ In its higlier reaches it calls into play the 
entire forces and resourec.s of man’s personality. 

Devotion, then, involves the deliberate move- 
iiient of the will towanls the object of worship. 

* DuvoUon 8i)* nifles a life jfiven, or devoted, to God. He there- 
fore is the devout man who lives no longer to his own will, or 
the way and spirit of the world, but to the sole will of God, who 
(insiders Qod in evervthiim;, who serves Goci in everything, who 
makes all the parts of his cutnirnm life parts of piety, by doing 
everything in the name of G<k 1, ami uiidor such rules as are 
conformable to His glory ’ (Iaw, Serious Call, Lond. 1898, eh. 1.), 

In the thelstic religions, especially in Chris- 
tianity, where the bloom and fragrance of devr)tion 
are incomparably rich, the definite and full deter- 
mination of the will towards Deity is the first .step 
in the direction of a devout life. The liigher ex- 
periences of the consecrated life are unattainable 
apart from the initial and insistent self-dedicatory 
net. The Mull of the indiviilual is wholly deter- 
mined towards tlie being or beings conceived aa 
Divine, and, apart from this ardent attaidiment , 
devotion, atiiclly speaking, cannot exist. It is 
tlm.s niarktul off from religion narrowly defined as 
‘a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior 
to man’ (.1. (L Frazer, 19iXl, i. 63) by this 
spontaneous self-committal. 

‘True devotion spring* from the will ; it is the choice and the 
love of the highest good manifested to the soul, and, wherever 
the will of man is found (ihoosing, and adhering to, tlie highest 
known ideal of goofi, there you have iho true child of God' 
(O. Bodington, Books of Devotimi, I/ondon, 19U8, ch. i!.). or, 
as Thomas k Kempis expresses it, great devotion consists ‘ in 
giving up thyself with ail thy heart to the Divine Will, not 
seeking the things which are thine own, either in small or in 
n^at, cither in tune or in eternity ’ (Irnitatioti of Christ, hk. 
iii. ch. XXV.). 

In this self-determination of the soul Ijotli in- 
t-ellectual and emotional appcdllcs are present in 
varying degree; no iiiovement would be possible 
apart from desire ; the intellect by itself, as Aris- 
totle pointed out, moves nothing. Some conception 
of the end of devotion is necessary i>efore the heart 
and the nfiections are yielded in free spontaneity 
to tlieir Divine objective. Thus, in all religions 
whicli create and foster the devotional spirit— 
notably in the Christian religion— tlie soul in- 
tensely, sincerely, and lovingly desires, and moves 
in faith, reverence, and purity of intentiem towards, 
communion with (lod. Even the pagan Mysteries 
and the most ancient sacrificial feasts bear witness 
to this fa(;t. 

I. This a[)proach of the soul towanls tho Divine, 
with its definite, conscious ex ^lerience of the Divine 
presence, is seen in the distinctive exercises and 

i iractices of devotion. These are infinite in variety, 
nit primacy must he given to prayer. 

* Devotion,’ write* William Law, 'i* neither private nor publie 
proyer, but prayer*, whether private or public, are particular 
part* or InstanceH of devotion ’ (Serious Call, ch. i.). 

Without attempting any survey of tho various 
forms prayer has assumed in the history of reli- 
gions, we may mark its unfailing and universal 
characteristics throughout the devotional life of 
the varied rae.es and generations of mankind. Re- 
meinhering the true saying of Kierkegaard— that 
a heathen who heartily and ardently prays to an 
idol prays in reality to the true God, but he who 
outwardly and impersonally prays to the true God 
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in reality prays to an idol— soo that the value 
of the external oljsorvaiico doponds on the internal 
disposition of the snpidiant- IhaytT must be pure 
ana ingenuous, for the devout life must be free 
from any elomont of sophistication. Whore prayer 
is viowed so lar^^cly and so f^ciicrally, sometimes so 
exclusively, iimler the aspect of petition or request, 
it is obvious that its possible perils are very j^reat. 
Material wants and mundane eonsiderations ob- 
trude themselves, while the spiritual needs are 
crowded out, forgotten, ignoreu— sometimes even 
unrecognized. But, though not without its dangers, 
the act of asking a boon of the Unseen, if it he 
the siiicere expression of the spiritually enlight- 
ened, is an act which not only describes the fer- 
vent longing of the human soul, hut also suggests 
the intimacy of a genuine spiritual communion. It 
is an aspect of the great passion to establish com- 
munication with the Divine or with Go<l, which 
expresses itself in an outgoing of the human spirit 
towards the object worshipped ami adored. As 
such, it is an infallible mark of the devout soul 
wheresoever placed, in crude and elementary reli- 
gious environment as truly, tlmugh not ns fniit- 
lully, ns in realms of high spiritual culture and 
attainment. In its more advanced phases, it be- 
comes not merely a spiritual intenjession, but 
passes in a siihli me elevation of soul from soliloquy 
to silence, from spiritual striving to contemplative 
calm. The higher reaches of the devotional life 
are sacred to tlie prayer of 'quiet* and the praver 
of ‘ union ’ which Madame Guyon describes in iier 
Antohiography tr., London, 1897) as 'emptied 
of all form, species, and images.’ 

2 . Allieu to and often commingled with prayer is 
the act or exercise of praise— the tribute of homage 
which the human renders to the Divine. The rela- 
tion between prayer and praise is so intimate that, 
in experience, it is found that instinctively ami 
imperceptibly the one is constantly passing over 
into the other. This is as notable in the hymns 
of the Veda, which eniho<ly ‘some of the earliest 
religious conceptions of the Hindus ’ (M. Williams, 
IlifulHmn, London, 1901, ch. ii.), as it is in the 
Jowi.sh Psalms or in tlie spiritual songs of the 
Christian Church ; and, although perhaps thc.se 
are all primarily n.daj)ted to worship in an insti- 
tutional ceremonial sense, they yet express with 
true poetical passion the personal devotional life 
of their particular age. The outward dissimilari- 
ties are undoubtedly great ; the Vcdic hymns were 
‘addressed to certain deilications of the forces of 
Nature* (M. Williams, op. cit. p. 23) ; a post-exilic 
theology is implicit in tlie Psalter ; but under all 
the outward forms of ' temple festivities, proces- 
sions, and ceremonial ’ there is present and duscern- 
iblo the thrill of the individual soul, as, in rcvcrenco 
and thank.sgiving, homage and gratitude, it pros- 
trates itself )>efore the Divine. 

Wo may certainly affirm that beneath all external 
expre.sHions, which, of course, reflect the particular 
sentiments (sometimes, it may bo said, iinmatiiro, 
and even repugnant, to a developed moral sense) 
of a people, age, or religion, the elements we have 
noted are all present in the act of praise. They 
difler, it is true, in empliasis and in tlie degree of 
intensity by which they are sustained ; but it may 
bo doubted if any one of them is ever entirely 
absent. From the manner in which they are present 
and tlie mode in which they are combined, the 
exercise of praise as a i)ersonal outburst in Fast 
and West does appear ultimately to result in a 
ualitativo distinction, i.c. to he different in kind, 
t may, indeed, he regarded as an established fact 
that the plaite of praise in the devotional life is seen 
most (dearly and recorded most completely in reli- 
gions where the subduing and overwhelming sense 
of Divine holiness, love, and beuerieent energy pre- 


vails, and in which the soul’s searching sense of 
guilt is finally submerged — not merely in mercy, 
hut in victorious grace. 

Tn illustration of this, we may note the con- 
trast pn^seiited betwooii the attitude of the devout 
Biiddliist, who embalms hi.s lord Gautama ‘in the 
richest and sweetest mythology known to man* 
(A. M. Fairbaini, Philos, of Chr. liOndon, 

1902, p. 243 f.), and tl»o attitude of the devout dew 
towards God, as expressed in tlie .superb and richlv 
varied praise of the Synagogue liturgy (cf. T. K. 
Choyne, Book of Psalms^ London, 1888, p. 118). 
This contrast is further heightened by a considera- 
tion of Christian hymnody, in which, from the 
\pa\fiol^ Ijfivoif <^al iruevpariKal (I'.ph 5*^) of the early 
Christians to the sacred lyric or hymn of the 
Church to-day, the holiness and grace of God are 
coiispiciioiisly honoured and celebrated as much in 
private devotion as in public worship. 

3 . Tho act of adoration, the prostration of the 
soul in profound revorvnve, utmost allection, high- 
est love, is usually associated with the outburst of 
gratitude or thanlcsgiving addressed to a deity. As 
one ascends in the stiale of religions, tlie ethical 
and spiritual meaning of tho adoring soul becomes 
more significant, ana gleams and glows like sun- 
shine. Where worship was addressed directly to 
elemental fori^ea of Nature (as in the hymns of tho 
Veda), or where tho objects of worship were char- 
acterized by a dull, dry formalism (as in Roman 
religion to a considerable extent), or where a 
‘brilliant gaiety,’ passing often into hilarity and 
levity (as among the Cireeks), was subtly united 
with snert'd offices and exercises (cf. h\ Granger, 
The Worship of the Homans, London, 1895, p. 271), 
it is clear that the outward semblance of adoration 
could not conceivably denote tho rich and profound 
spiritual significance wliieh is so manifest a content 
of tho reverent honour given hj^ the devout Christian 
to the sacred and adorable Trinity. 

The sentiment of adoration is seen at its highest 
only where the idea of God is marked by supreme 
moral and ethical excellenc( 3 . Thus, in Cliina, even 
where there prevails a persistent worship of ances- 
tors which aims at tho maintenance of friendly 
relations with tlie spirits of the dead, or a devotion 
to Shang-ti and p(^pular divinities, adoration occu- 
pie.s no high place in the desire of tho worshippers. 
In Christianity, on tho other hand, devotion seems 
impossible apart from adoration, and manifests 
itself as markedly, and perhaps more truly, in the 
awe and austerity of the Ihiritan conception of the 
relation of the soul to God as in the Roman Catholic 
devotion to saints and images, the Eucharistic, ele- 
ments, the Cross, and tho Sacred Heart — tho laUer 
cult, indeed, jxissibly taking its rise from The Heart 
of Christ in Heaven to^varth Sinners upon Earth 
(1645), a writing of tho groat ]*uritan theologian. 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 

4. All the classics of devotion announce tho cul- 
tivation of the meditative mood as indispensable to 
the devout life. And, although there is a great 
gulf between tho Meditations of tho saintly Roman 
Emperor Manus Aurelius, or the Indian mystic 
for whom contemplation [dhydna) takes the place 
of prayer, and the devout Christian for whom 
mcaitation is the ‘eye of the soul’ which enables 
him to see ‘the light that never changes’ (Aug. 
Confess, bk. vii. ch. x.), in all alike there is the re- 
cognition that ‘the most sublime object of thought* 
demands the deliberate and definite concentration 
of man’s whole soul in a ‘ current of contemplative 
feeling.* 

Recollection is the act which is tho precursor of 
pure spiritual contemplation ; and this drawing 
together of the forces of the inner life, ‘each man’s 
conversation with himself,* to use the expression 
of liQfiov^eXvQ^Lettres ddes jeunes gens, Fans, 1862, 
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p. 204 ff.), is tlio nrelude to meditation i»roper, which 
Kuysbroeck defines as ‘ a concentration of all the 
interior and exterior forces in the unity of the spirit 
and in the bonds of love’ (L'Orneninit den norths 
apirituellcs, tr. M. Maeterlinck, Brussels, 1900, 
bk. ii. ch. iv.). 

Meditation or active contemplation is then *a 
long process of internal quietude, of abstraction 
from sense, and of absorption in reason,’ by which 
the human soul is attuned to the Divine ; and the 
soul exercised thereby has, among other spiritual 
possessions, ‘ the power of seeing into eternity ’ 
{Theologia Gennamca^ 14th cent.). By this interior 
process of meditation the whole personality is 
raised to a higher level, for the r.ct of contempla- 
tion sounds ‘ the abysmal deeps of personality,’ 
and releases mysterious spiritual forces otherwise 
liidden and unknown. Of this, VV illiam Law writes 
in ‘ The Spirit of Prayer * : 

* Ther* is a root or depth In thee from whence all thcao faciil- 
tiee come forth as lines from a centre, or as branches (roin the 
botfly of a tree. This depth is (ialled the centre, the fund, or 
bottom, of the soul, for it is so inilnitu that nothing can satisfy 
it or rive it any rest, but the infinity of God ' (7’Atf LiUral and 
Mystical WritinffS qf IF. Law, od. W. Scott Palmer, liOndon, 
19U8, p. 14). 

Only the spiritually strenuous and purposeful 
can accomplish this, for it is not merely ‘the 
yielding to an instinct, the indulgence of a natural 
taste for reverie.’ 

‘ All the scattered Interests of the self have here to be col- 
lected ; there must be a deliberat.e atid unnatural act of atten- 
tion, a deliberate expelling of all discordant images from the 
consciousness —a hard and ungrateful task’ (E. Underhill, 
Mysticimn, London, 1911, p. 374). 

Smritual meditation is, indeed, a difficult thing. 
St. Teresa, who finally achieved so much in this 
respect, confessed that, when she first made the 
attempt, she felt the impossibility of collecting 
her thoughts and fixing her attention ; an<l it was 
not until more than fourteen years had passed that 
she was able to practise meditation witliout the 
aid of a book. 

Boehme, in his Dialogues on the Super -sens lud 
Life (ed. I3ernard Holland, London, IfWl, p. 50), 
describes the process of meditation as tlie cessation 
of individual activity, and urges the direct and 
steadfast fixing of the eye upon one point : 

* For thig end, gather In all thy thoughts, and by faith press 
Into the Centre, laying hold upon the Word of God, which ig 
infallible, and which hath called thee, lie thou obedient to 
this call, and he silent before the Jjord, sitting alone with Him 
In thy inmost and most hidden coll, thy mind Ijeing centrally 
united in itself, and attending His will in the patience of Hope.' 

This is a blessed foretaste of the supernal satis- 
faction~of the vita contemplativa. 

5 . Again, devotion is exprc.ssod, not only in the 
loving fulfilment of all those duties commonly 
named ‘religious,’ but more particularly and ap- 
propriately in definite spiritual exercises. In that 

f reat devotional classic, I'he Spiritual Exercises of 
t. Ignatius (Eng. tr., London, 1880), the spiritual 
development of the individual is shown to be de- 
pendent upon the rigorous training to which the 
powers of the mind, heart, and will are subjected. 
After retirement into solitude and a season of quiet 
contemplation, in which the soul listens only to 
the ‘ whispering silence,’ the exercised spirit passes 
on, in ahsorbea intensity, to the various methods 
and rules by which the desired goal is to bo attained. 
The value of the rules and exercises lies in the fac,t 
that, when followed in docility and fidelity with 
whole-hearted abandonment, tne soul is led to the 
end for which it was ordained by God. They are 
rules which liecomo ‘ more and more authoritative 
by constant obedience.’ 

'The number, length, and nature of the exercises are to be 
adapted to the age, capacity, and Inclination of the person in 
retreat, so that no one may be overburdened, and all may find 
what is suitable to their wants ' (Bodington, c^. cif. 130). 

All forms of spiritual exercise, whether such as 
are involved in the ‘ladder ’of mystic states and 


perfections of Neo-Platonic mysticism, the meihotl 
of Persian Safiism, or the way of ('hristian mysU- 
cism, are aspects of self-discipline— of the vita pur- 
ffutiva. Self-discipline, strenuous and prolonged, 
has always been deemed an essential factt)r in 
devotion ; and the devout of all ages have insisted 
upon the renunciation of self. Whether it is the 
Christian mystic who speaks of self-surrender, or 
the Indian mystic who teaches tliat tlie illusion of 
the linite can he overcome only by entering into the 
universal life, or the Sufi who practises <lctach- 
lucnt from all that is riot God that the heart may 
^yc itself for its only work — meditation uj)on the 
Divine Being — a delihcnito self-abandonment is 
demanded by each alike, thoiigli the nature of that 
abandonment is variously iuter[)reted and difi’er- 
ontly enforced. Pcrliaps the asceticism of our Lord 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 6 ) supplies us with the key 
to a true understanding of the place and power 
of self-discipline. Tt does not appear that poverty^ 
as such, is a necessary inevitable mark of self- 
renunciation (Jerome, c. Vigil aid. 14), though it is 
true that the life of Jesus was lived under condi- 
tions of poverty. But poverty may, in specific 
instances, be the sine qua non of a genuine self- 
ohlation ; and assuredly almsgiving has very gener- 
ally been regarded as an indispensable exercise of 
the devout. In this connexion it should b(^ noted, 
however, that by modern thought greater ])()ssi- 
bilities of a positive character, tending towards an 
energetic social devotion, are being disclosed to the 
devout soul who secs, with vision prettniiaturally 
sharpened, the passionate and heroic, service of man 
in W'ldor ways than formerly, as no mean expression 
or exempliheation alike of self-sacrifice and of the 
worship and service of God. 

Supremely essential is a sincere and utter de- 
tachment from earthly things, apart from which 
there can be no true self-abnegation, and no high 
spirit of devotion. This ideal lias perennially cast 
its spell over tlie minds of devoted men ; many at- 
tempts have been made to realize it, not the least 
significant — despite Mie inevitable limitations of 
their conception— being that of tlie ‘ Brethren of 
the Common Life’ (^.v.), under the inspiration of 
Gerard Groot and Vlorentius. The importance 
of the ideal has never been (j^iK^slionod by the 
devout. According to »St. Francis of Assisi, 
poverty is 

‘ a treasure so high excelling and so divine that we ho not 
worthy to lay it up in our vili; vt-HSols; hiiico this in lliat 
celestial virtue whereby all eartbly things anil Hiding aru 
tnMldcn underfoot, and whereby all hindrances are lifted from 
the soul 80 that freely she may join herself to God IClcrnuI 
(Fioretti, ch, xiii.). 

The essence of self-discipline has been said to bo 
‘ self-simplification * ; this can bo attained only 
by the soul viewing with sacred indill'erence the 
supcTlluons, dece])tive, or vain things of eartli. 
Thus, it comes to he seen that inward not outw ard 
poverty is the indisjujiisablo thing ; the goal of 
the devout soul is, like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
attainable only by ‘ the poor in spirit.’ It is in 
such essential vital dctaclimcnt, according to St. 
John of the Cross, that 

‘ th« spirit finds quiet aud repose, for, coveting nothing, 
nothing wearies it hy elation; and nothing oppresses it by 
dejection, becauHe it 8landH in the centre of ite own luunility ; 
for, as goon as it covi>(.m anything, it is immediately fatigued 
thereby ’ (Ascent of Mount Cannel, tr. David Lewis, London, 
1906, bk. 1. ch. xlii*). 

Easling, ‘ a piece of devotion whereby the primi- 
tive believers effected very great things’ (Anthony 
Hornock, 2'he Crucifed Jesus, London, 1G85, ch. 
iv.), has been persistently taught, encouraged, and 
practised as a form of self-renunciation and a 
method of self-discipline. Fasting may be partial 
or complete. As practised among the Oriental 
peopleji, it usually took the form of total absti- 
nence from both food and drink ; and, according 
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to Kobertfion Smith {liel. Scm.^, London, 1894, p. 
434), it is almost certain that such fasting was 
designed especially with a view to the partaking 
sacramentally of holy flesh. We may well believe 
this to he the fact , inasmuch as the sacrificial rites 
of all nations express in their devotional aspect 
the surrendered self of the creature to the Creator. 
It does not seem open to doubt that all ancient 
.•sacrifices were related to the basal belief in the 
possibility of communion with the Deity; and the 
<liscipline of fasting os a preparation to the par- 
taking of a sacrifice which involved some kind of 
Divine fellowship was the prescribed method of 
tho Oriental peoples. If it is true, as has been 
affirmed, that ‘ both the idea of sacramental wor- 
ship and the forms under which it is performed by 
the Christian Church are the almost universal 
lieritago of mankind ’ ( W. R. Inge's Essay in 
Contmtio VeritatiSt London, 1902, p. 279), it will 
not bo rcgarde<i as a singular thing or strange 
survival that the concurrent act of fasting should 
appear with perennial persistence. And further, 
if a vital communion with the Unseen is condi- 
tioned by a transparent sincerity of will and in- 
tention, fasting may w'ell have approved itself as a 
sign of, as well ns a means towards, such self- 
discipline of the soul. Especially might this be 
expected in the Christian Church, where the 
avow^ed aim of tho faithful is to be * one with the 
Lord and He with us,’ and tho devout person seeks 
to present himself a ren.sonable, holy, and living 
sacrifice to God (Ho 12^). The custom of fasting 
before communion certainly finds its explanation, 
if not its pistiflcation, not so much in ‘ the practice 
of the universal Church ’ as in the acknowledged 
need of self-disciplinary exercise for those wdio 
would worthily and reverently prepare themselves 
for the receiving of tho Lord’s Supper. 

*Let tin.’ tftvfl Jeremy Tavlor, * receive the consecrate<l ele- 
ments with all devotion and humility of body and spirit : and 
do this honour to it, that it be the flnit food we eat and the 
first beverajro we drink that day, unless it be in case of sick- 
ness or other great necessity ; and that your body and soul 
both be pro]iared to its reception with abstinence from secular 
pleasures’ {Holy Living, London, 1049, ch. iv. sect x.). 

It is aihnitted that such fasting * is not a duty 
commanded hy God,’ hut it is undeniably a cmstoni 
which has commended itself to many of tho most 
devout. In the more general sense, fasting has 
been endured by the devout almost universally; 
and by many saints it lias been ardently embraced 
as a valuable means towards the disciplino and 
conquest of self — urged often by an inner neces- 
sity of tho spirit. It cannot be denied that, as a 
spiritual exercise, evoking, training, and shaping 
tiie mysterious potentialities of the soul, fasting 
under its various forms does effect in many in- 
stances most fruitful spiritual developments, and 
justifies itself as a ‘ gymnastic of eternity.’ 

6. In this connexion we note that spiritual 
raptures and ecstatic experiences of peculiar sig- 
niheance follow, though not invariably, the self- 
disciplinary exercises of the devout. Catherine of 
Siena and Catherine of Genoa may be cited as 
types of devout souls who constantly resorted to 
tne discipline of fasting, and experienced the en- 
richment of life which ecstatic states confer. The 
saints, however, do not adopt fasting or any other 
spiritual exercise as a means of artiflcially pro- 
ducing or inducing * ecstasy.’ This spiritual state 
and 'dazzling obscurity,’ while it nas affinities 
with the ' ecstasy ’ of philosophic communion and 
exaltation, — the crown of the mystical teaching 
of the Neo-Platonists, — must be carefully distin- 
guished from all those extraordinary rorms of 
ecstasy which at different periods have been 
sought for successfully by barbarous orgiastic 
worship or by rude and crude rites of initiation. 
Jacob Hoehine, describing the hard battle he 


w'aged against the desires that belong to the flesh 
and blood, and his attempt to enter wholly into 
the Love of God, says ; 

' Now, while I woe wrestling and battling, being aided by 
Qod, a wondvtful light arose within my soul It was a light 
entirely foreign to iny unruly nature, but in it I recognixed the 
true nature of God and man, and the relation existing between 
them, a thing which heretofore I had never understood, and 
for which I would never have sought ’ (F. Hartmann, The Lift 
and JDoetrines of Jacob Borhine, london, 1891, p. 50X 

Here, obviously, the ‘ ecstasy ’ was of an illumina- 
tive character ; this constituted its inner grace 
and spiritual value. But ‘ ecstasy,’ according to 
Richard Kolle, may take the form of 'being 
ravished out of fleshly feeling,’ 'and on this 
manner saints sometimes are ravished to their 
profit and other men’s learning ; as Paul ravished 
to the third heaven ’ {The Fire of Love, ed. Lond. 
1896, bk. ii. ch. vii. ). The essential mark, however, 
of this spiritual ecstasy would seem to bo a supreme 
and overwhelming joy in the possession of a new 
knowledge gained not as the prize of toiling 
thought, but ‘in the upper school of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Certainly such ‘ec.sta8y’ is no more the 
product of human sagacity than it is the fruit of 
an assumed or pretended sanctity. 

7* This leads to a consideration of tho fact pre- 
viously stated, that, as devotion springs primarily 
from the movement of the individual will towards 
the Divine, such movement being expressed in 
the various activities already noted, the supreme 
phase of devotion passes from tho service of God, 
expressed in manifold ways, into those solemn 
elements of religions feeling which distinguish 
by their intensity and seriousness communion 
with God. ‘ I sought,’ says Jacob Boehnie, ' only 
for the heart of God, therein to hide myseli* 
(‘Aurora,* Works of Jacob Boehnu, Eng. tr., 
London, 1764, p. 237). This is no mere ‘ morbid 
condition of mental emotion,’ hut the end desired 
with an incorruptible sincerity hy all devout per- 
sons at all times. Among the Greeks, for ex- 
ample, one secret of the attractiveness of tho 
Kleusinian Mysteries lay in the fact that the 
esoteric symliolism employed therein ministered, 
not to a sickly dreaming, but to a magnificent 
desire for an intimate spiritual communion with 
Deity. Similarly the Christian mystics, in their 
spiritual exercises and disciplined employments, 
sought, with all their fiery strength, the path 
which alTonled close, indeed immediate, access to 
God— through Christ to God. This * subjective 
intensity’ of the mystic, though not without its 
dangers, witnesses to the zeal with Avhich^ they 
pursued their q^iiest. Thus, if the communion of 
man witli God is to be attained, the devout soul, 
whether inside or outside tho Christian Church, 
has always seen that the Divine life, potential or 
actual, within him must he tended with ‘ an in- 
tense solemnity and energy.’ To the Christian, 
devotion is based on the certainty of communion 
between God and man through Christ. It springs 
from a faith in Christ (or, to use Luther’s word, a 
‘ right trust ’) which involves ultimately, if it does 
not embody presently, a moral union with Christ ; 
and there is no devotion comparable for a moment 
with tho devotion of utter penitential humility 
which is oftbred up hy the soul that has found the 
new life in Christ and is entrenched in that reality 
of regeneration which is the certainty of its so 
great salvation. As Christ is the periect means 
whereby the soul of man may realize itself in full 
and unclouded communion with its Creator, so 
the practice of devotion has gathered and drawn 
from the human life of the Ijord — that consummate 
achievement of stainless communion-— not only its 
supreme ideal and heroic standard, but its rarest 
and most precious power. ‘ Non coinprehenditur 
Deus per investigationem sed per imitationem. 
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We iniist, in om* devotion, as Thomas iV Kempis 
urges, copy i!ic life and eondnet of our Lord, ‘ if we 
wish to ho truly cnlighloned, and to bo delivered 
from all blindness of hear! ’ {Imitation of Christy 
bk. i. eh. i.). Neither must the call to fellowship 
with the Saviour’s suftcrings be evaded ordisobeyeil, 
nor the eyes closed to the imperative demanti for 
* mediatorial ministries.’ The passivity of Quietism 
ean never be tlie ideal of tin; devotional life. 

' With ITiiu the corner-«tone. 

The living stones conjoin ; 

Christ and His Church are one, 

One Body and one Vine ’ 

(Wesley, Jlymns on the Lord's Supper, no. 120). 
In sacrificial service, not less than in sacramental 
worship, the devout soul shares in the joyous 
travail of the sjiiritual Kingdom, suKtained bj 
the effectual irresistible energies of the Holy Spirit 
of (jod. 

8. Devotional literature is the outcome, the 
record, or the expression of a vital devotion. Devo- 
tion may exist and manifest it.s presence without 
any attempt to express itself in literary form ; but 
every true Imok of devotion involves the pre- 
existonce of a true devotion. Spurious devotional 
works and morbid or maudlin books on devotion, 
whether marked by grandiloquent language or 
spiritual insipitlily, may generally lie detected by 
their atino.sj>liere of moral enervation, or an ac- 
companying suggestion of mental paralysis. The 
genuinely devout man is unconscious of his devo- 
tion ; and all the great devotional classics, even 
those mo.st intimately per-soiial, are marked by 
the absence of anything approaching, in sinist-er 
guise, either a baleful self-consciousness or the 
licsitating sentiment of tin? feeble or the dull. 
They are in the highest <legree self-revealing, 
often introspective, hut they show no traces of 
self-posturing. The Bible is undoiibtcilly the 
greatest and mo.st infliiontiul l.H)ok of devotion in 
the world ; it not only bears all the infallible 
marks of a deep and develoning devotion, but it 
po.ssc8seM, in a pre-eminent (legrco, the iwwer of 
awakening and .sustaining the devotional life of 
all who read and use it aright. But, outside the 
Holy Scriptures, all the great spiritual books of 
devotion owe their luxsition and power to their 
pos-session of the cnaractcristic marks already 
mentioned. The incomparable Jinitatio Christl, 
The Pilgrim^ 8 Progress, Augustine’s Confessions, 
with their power to ‘ stimulate the heart and mind 
of man t.o approach unto God,’ Anselm’s Medita- 
tions, Andrewes’ Private Prayers, breathing indeed 
a * pure and primitive devotion,’ Francis ne Sales’ 
^iritnal Letters, and Baxter’s Saints* Everlasting 
liest, are amonj^he most spiritually moving book.s 
in the world. The great books of devotion elude 
our attempts to classify them, though we may 
trace allimties and mark divergencies. They all 
owe their existence to the spirit of coiispienous 
devotion which marked the livc.s of their authors ; 
and, although rosiiectively they exhibit the fashions 
of a particular ago and reflect pre-eminently the 
spiritual needs and satisfactions of their own 
special time, they owe their persistent power to 
tlie presence in them of an unconscious self- 
revelation of spiritual in.sight, and the faculty of 
inducing and begetting a deeper devotional lim in 
those who wisely read iheiii. They unlock the 
door to the rich inheritance of the saints ; they 
unveil inconceivable spiritual mysteries,^ as they 
lead the wondering soul to the Christ in wliom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
Where may the growth, development, and per- 
fection of the life that is hid with LJhrist in Gotl 
be found more surely or sweetly expounded than 
in Jeremy Taylor’s (r olden Grove, his lloly Living 
and Holy Dying) Law’s Serious Call, Spirit of 
Prayer, and Christian Perfee.tion ; Samuel liuther- 


ford’s Letters ; The Spiritual Guide, of Miguel do 
Molinos ; or Walter Marsliairs Gospel Mystenj of 
Sanetijimtion — a Isiok too little known and read 't 
The devotional life of tlioii.sand.s has heon e.-tah 
lidie«l ami enriehe<l by honks so widely diveig»Mit 
ill many i<*sj)eet.s as tlie Sermons of Beinard of 
(■hiirvaiix, where the ‘ illiiiiiinntivo way’ is de- 
scribed with searching insifjlit as the rising to the 
love of God with heart, mind, and soul ; Tauler’s 
Seniwm ) the Theologia Germanica ; A. Baker’s 
Holy Wisdom • Louis of Granada’s jSVrtwtW ; 

Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat, in whiidi, despite ob- 
scurities and perversities, there burns steadily 
* the lamj) of fire witliin the earthen pitcher ’ ; 
Fascal’s Thoughts; the Journal of George Fox; 
and the mystical Devotional Works of John 
Norris. Perreyve’s Journre da malade, Gratry’s 
Meditations, with tlieir striking and suggestive 
sinceritie.s of thought, Siiougal’s JAfe of God in 
the Soul of Man, and Milman’s Love of Ihe Atone- 
ment all unite U) disclose to the exi>eetnnt soul 
some of the august pos8ihilitic.s of faith, prayer, 
and sacrifice. The work of Alphonsus Rodriguez, 
On Spiritual and Religious Perfection, in which 
‘ our greatest, or rather, our only business,’ the 
union of our souls with (4od by love, is set forth 
with arresting ardour and spiritual knowledge ; 
the Poems of (4corge Hfirl>ert and hi.s Priest to the 
Temple, burning with the siicrod passion for holi- 
ness ; Hymns on the Lord's Supper by Jolin and 
Charles Wesley, in which, assuming discretion 
and discrimination on the part of the reader, the 
fervour of an intense rapture fills the soul with 
unalloyed joy; anil the Christian Year of Joiin 
Keble — mu.st bo nameil as occupying distinct and 
honoured jilaces in the impressive library of de- 
votional literature, although, of course, they do 
not * unite all great attributes in an equal degree.’ 

Til the realm of devotion, doiihtle.ss, new heights 
wait to l>e sealed, untrodden territories allure the 
intrepid spiritual explorer, and vast spiritual tracts 
are yet to bo surveyed ; thus, while we hold stend- 
fastly to the precious devotional gains of the post, 
we believe that greater work.s than these may 
be achieved by the .soul following the Supreme 
Spiritual Director who guides into all truth. 

Litrkatvrs.— I n addition to the au thorn and works referred 
to, the various writinjfs of the great mystics especially their 
supremo spiritual claKslc.g- shouhl he consulted. Also the fol- 
lowing ; J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece, Edin. 
1908, p. 02 ; J. P. Arthur, Tlie Founders of the New Deootion 
Eng. tr., London, 1006 ; F. Atterbury, Sennvns^, Ijondon, 
Iv. 213; T. K. Cheyne, Aids to the Deimit Study of 
Criticism, London, 1802, pt. ii.; R. W. Dal^ Fellowship with 
Christ, Ixindon, 1896, «h. 1. ; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of 
the Early Buddhists, i. {PTS), 1909 ; E. vou Dobschiitz, Chris- 
tian Life in the Prim. Church, Eng. tr. 1904 ; L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1903-4, ch. xll.; J. O. 
Dykes, Manifesto of the King, liondon, 1887, pp. 127-144 ; Dora 
Greenwell, Essays, London, 187^ and Poems, Ixindon, 1S48 ; 
W. Hermann, Communion with God, Eng. tr. 1806, pp, 40-13;{ ; 
B. E. Holmes, Prayer and Action, Ixuidon, 1011 ; R. F. 
Horton, The Open Becret, London, 1904 ; F. von Hiigel, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vola., London, 1908 ; J. R. 
Illingworth, Christian Character, Lon<Ion, 1904 ; W. R. Inge* 
Christian Mysticism, London, 1899; W. James, Varieties of 
Religious Experience, London, 1902; F. B. Tevons, Inirod. 
Hist. Rel., London, 1896, pp. 64, 106 ; Rufus M. Jones, Studies 
in Mystical Religion, London, 1909 ; J. Julian, Diet, of Ilymn- 
ology, London, 1802 ; A. Lang, Manic and Religion, Ijondon, 
19()1 ; J. Legge, Chinese Classics, llongkong, lSOl-72, vol. iii.; 

E. Lehmann, Mysticism in lleatheiidorn and Christ endmn, 
Eng. tr., London, 1010; H. S. Lunu. The Love of Jesus, 
London, 1911; K. Marti, Rel. of the UT, Eng. tr., liondon, 
1907 ; W. R. Nicoll, The Garden of Nuts, liOndon, 1006 ; 

F. Paget, Spirit of Discipline^, London, 1894, and Studies in 
the Christian Character*, Ijondon, 1902; fe. H. Palmer, 
Oriental Mysticism, Cambridge^ 1867; E. H. Parker, China 
and Religion, London, 1905 ; W. M. F. Petrie, Personal Rel, 
in Egypt b^ore Christianity, Ijondon, 1909, p. 102; S. F. 
Poulain, Ordees d'oraison, Paris, 1iK)6; W. Major Scott, 
Aspects of Christian Mysticism, London. 1907 ; J. Smetham, 
Letters, London, 1892; J. Stalker, Imago Chnsti*, liOndon, 
1890, pp. 127-144 ; A. E. Waite. Azoth : or the Star tn the 
East, i^ndon, 1803 ; C. Welzshcker, The Apostolic Age, Eng. 
tr., Txindon, 1804-95. See also artt. BiiARTi-u^RaA and ^DWirm. 

W. Major Scott. 
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DEW. — The cooling of the ground caiiBes, dur- 
ing clear nights, a deposit of some of the atmo- 
spheric moisture held in suspension during the day. 
It was not till 1814 that the main facts of the 
process of the formation of dew were established. 
Mention of Wells’ famous theory — a perfect 
example of the inductive method— is in point, since 
primitive speculation upon the origin of dew has 
joined with observation of its value to plant-life 
in attaching to it various ideas of spiritual mystery 
and various uses in ritual. 

In the OT the origin of dew is one of the 
mysteries of creation ; ' the deposition of dew is 
gentle, sudden, and invisible;^ its evaporation in 
the sun is a metaphor for speedy departure or 
disappearance.* Early observation, of course, 
distinguished dew from rain, but noted their con- 
nexion.* Both drop from the clouds ‘by the 
knowledge’ of Jahwoh.* The closer connexion of 
dew with mist and fog naturally involved some 
confusion in both language and observation. This 
is of some importance in the Biblical and post- 
Biblical literatures. 

* The spirit of {the dew has its dwelling at the ends of the 
heaven and is connected with the chatnliers of the rain, and its 
oourse is in winter and summer ; and its clouds and the clouds 
of the mist are connected, and the one passes over into the 
other.’* 

The old Jewish literature is enthuaiastic on the 
subject of dew. It is a constant symbol for in- 
vigoration and vivilication, fertility, blessing, 
prosperity, richness, and resurrection.^ Jahwmi 
promises that lie will bo ‘ as the dew unto Israel.** 
The youthful warriors of the royal Messiah are 
compared, for numljers and freshness, and perhaps 
brilliance (see also below), to the dewdrops from 
‘ the womb of the morning.’ * The simile was bor- 
rowed by Milton (Par. Lost^ v. 746 f . ) for his descrip- 
tion of the angelic hosts. The withholding of dew 
is a dire calamity, and one of the moat terrible of 
curses.'® We Iiave here, in fact, the best illustra- 
tion extant in folklore or literature of the pastoral 
and agricultural importance of the dew-fall. That 
importance is greatest in Eastern countries which 
have no irrigation to supplement an insufficient 
water-supply, and where every drop of moisture 
counts. But in Palestine the genuine dew of 
spring and winter is of far leas importance than 
the night-mist of summer. 'J’his is not dew, but 
moisture condensed in the air before it reaches the 
ground. It is brought from the sea by the west 
winds, and for abundance and consistency may he 
compared to a Scotch mist. Choyno, following 
Noil,*' who analyze<l the phenomenon, is of pinion 
that the faf (‘ sprinkled moisture ’ of the OT ; EV 
‘dew’) signifies in the majority of cases not dew 
proper, hut this characteristic night-mist.'* Such 
mists from the sea have an extraonlinary influence 
on vegetation,'* more in accordance with the OT 
dc.scriptions than that of dew.'* But the same term 
is employed, and the two phenomena >verc hardly 
diirorentiated. 

From the two facts that it is ground-moisture, 
and that it hears upon life and growth, early 
thought developed various ideas. In connexion 
with the belief that growth in plants is dependent 
on the influence of the moon, Frazer notes that, 
since dew falls mo.st thickly on cloudless nights, 

I Job 8 2 8 1712, pt 829. * IIos 

*Mio67. *Pr3‘J0. 

* Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxf. 1803) 60*. 

7 Dt 322, Is 18*, Ps 1102, Dt 8313, Gn 27*. Ps 1S3», Is 2619. 

9 Hoa 14*. 9 l>s 1 10«. 10 2 8 181, i K 171, Hag P*. 

II Paleatine Explored, pp. 120-161. 12 Elli. a.v. ‘Dew.’ 

13 Of. tho 8p6tro9 irovria of Greece rtprfcros = * shower ' os well os 
*dow’). For Svrian countries, see E. W. Lane, Arabia Lextcoti. 
a.v. •’J'ttllA*; QuPdn, ii. 267. J. O. Fraser (Tofejni^m ana 
Exogamy, 1910, 1. 168 f.) doscribos their importance for the coast 
lands of Australia. 

1* ‘The drops of dew,’ Job 88*; the saturation of Gideon’s 
fleece, Jg 637f. ; the traveller's head soaked with ‘dew,* Oa 62 ; 
‘ehowers on the grass,’ Mlc 67. 


the inference that such depo-sit in narticiilar and 
all moisture in general were causoa by tho moon 
was a clear result of primitive observation. 
Aleman says that Dew is a daughter of Zeus and 
the Moon. Greek and Latin folklore regarded the 
moon as the groat source of moisture, and the sun 
as the great source of heat. 

‘ As tho humid power of the moon was assumed to be greater 
when the planet was waxing than when it was waning, they 
thougiit tliat timber cut during tho increase of the luminary 
would be saturated with moisture, whereas timber cut in the 
wane would be comparatively dry. Hence we are told that in 
antiquity carpenters would reject iimher felled when tho moon 
was growing or full, because they believed that such timber 
teemed with sap ; and in the Vosges at the present day people 
allege that wood cut at the new moon docs not dry. In the 
Hebrides, peasants give the same reason for <nittirig their peats 
when the moon is on the wane ; “ for they observe that it they 
are cut in tho increase, they continue Hiill moist and never bum 
clear, nor are they without smoke, hut the contrary la daily 
observed of peats cut In the decrease.” ’ i 

It is possible that the fact of plants mowing 
more during the night than during the day was 
known at an early date. Tho contrast between 
the light of the moon and the torrid force of the 
sun is obvious. Plutarch observes that 
‘the moon, with her humid and generative light, is favourable 
to the propagation of animals and the growth of plants ; while 
tho Hun, with his fierce fire, stwirches und hums up all growing 
things.'* 

Equally natural is the inference that things 
grow with tho waxing, and decrease with tho 
waning, of the moon. The deposition of dew on 
)>lants corroborates such observations, ami intro- 
duces another line of thought. Tho connexion of 
moisture with life and growth is most strikingly 
proved by vegetable ])honomena. Hydrostatic 
turgor is tho essential condition of growth. IMiny’s 
remark shows the extension of tho principle ' to 
animal processes : 

‘ Even Uin blued of men grows and diminishes with the light 
of the moon.’ 3 

Thus, primitive philosophy views the moon 
‘as tho great catise of vcgetahlo growth, first, because the planet 
seems itself to g^row, and second, hocuuse It is supposed to he 
the source of dew and moisture.' 4 

A contributory inference is the connexion of the 
changes of the moon with the monthly periodicity 
of women.® The Ahts and Grecnlancfcrs, like the 
maiority of primitive peoples, regard the moon as 
male. The latter people believe that tlie moon is 
able to impregnate women. (Hrls are afraid to 
look long at it ; no woman will sleep on her hack, 
without first spitting on her fingers and rubbing 
the spittle on her stomach.® 

Tho symbolism of the last-citcd practice may 
be compared with several scattered facts. The 
cosmology of the Hindus, in its theory of the 
marriage of heaven and earth, employed tho very 
obvious symbolism of rain as the impregnating 
fluid ; and the soul, os the male and life-giving 
principle, purusaf descends in tho form of rain 
and rc-iB.sues from men as the germ. ^ This notion 
of the philosophers of the Upan^ads is hut a 
crystallization of the general conrioxioh of moisture 
with life,® Such ideas are in flux, and constantly 
passing into each other ; hut a tendency is clearly 
observable to regard dew as a sort of heavenly 
seed, fertilizing earth and its products, and stimu- 
lating growth. 

Tho union of sky and earth, whic-li results in tho 
propagation of plant-life, is a world-wide theory ; 
and sympathetic ritual is extensively employed to 

1 Frazer, G/l*, 1900, il. 168 f., who quotes Plut. Qu. conv. lil. 
10. 8; Macro b. Saturn, vil. 10; Roscher, Weber Selena u. 
Verwandtea, 1890, p. 49 ff. ; Pliny, HN il. 228, xx. 1 ; Aristotle, 
Probl, xxlv. 14 ; Sauv£, Folklore dea Uautea Voagea, 1889, p. 6 ; 
Martin, in Pinkerton, Yoyagea and Travela, 1808-14, xvl. 680. 

9 de la. et Oair. 41. 3 TIN il. 221. * Om U. 169. 

9 Crawley, Myatie Roae, 1002, p. 197. 

«G. M. Sproat, Scenaa and Studies of Savage Life, 1868, p. 
206 ; H, Egede, Deacrip. of Greenland^, 1818, p. 209, 

7 Max Miiller, Payehological Religion, 1898, p. 154. 

9 Crawley, /d«a ^ the Soul, 1909, pp. 228, 2». 
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enHiiro and expedito it. It is, however, probable 
that some of tlie agricultural customs induded in 
the general practice by which individuals or couples 
‘ roll’ over tno fields* arc not survivals of a ritual 
of sympathetic intercourse, but simply express the 
inUmtion of rubbing the fertilizing dew into the 
ground. In Russia, for instance, the spiritual 
jicrson of tlie priest is rolled over the sprouting 
crop.'-* In Holland there is still practised a custom 
of ‘fertilizing* the crops by actual sexual inter- 
course. It takes place at Whitsuntide and is 
significantly called dauwtroppm, ‘ dew- treading.** 
Here there is perhaps a combination, natural 
enough, of the two methods. Rolling in the dew 
may be practised for various reasons. 

In Spain the custom still exists among country 
folk of rolling naked in the dew of the meadows 
on Midsummer I^ay. It is regarded as being 
preventive of skin-diseases. The same custom, 
with the same reasrm, is foun<l in Normandy, 
P^rigord, and the Abruzzci.* The vivifying power 
of a liquid generated un<ler conditions of mystery 
is a sufficient reason for its use in medicinal and 
other magic. Attached to this use is a natural 
ascription of purifying power. It is worth noting 
that a good deal of the dew referred to in folklore 
and by poets is not dew, but water evaporated 
from leaves, and that this water is neculiarly pure. 
The people of Java are fond of wasbing the nair in 
dew to prevent grey ness.® The custom of washing 
the face with dew on May morning for the promot- 
ing of beauty is still common in Europe. In Nias, 
dew is employed medicinally, especially by the 
‘priests.’ A ‘spiritual’ power is ascribed to it.* 
In the Moluccas, various medicines arc prescribed 
to be taken not in water but in dew.'* Among the 
Tliomj)son Indians, part of the course of training 
undergone by boys at puberty, by way of aenuiring 
a guardian spirit, is rolling naked in the new, or 
washing the body with branches covered with 
dew.* 

Kruijt is of opinion that in East Indian bultcf dow is rc^rded 
as the sweat of the earth, an<l tiiat its magical jwwers may ho 
thus explained. Oertainly the Peso word for ‘dew’ also con- 
notes ‘sweat’ ; but the general considHnititins referred to above 
anil the special connexion of iniprcg-natory iKiwer are more 
prol)ablo reasons, (hon((h sweat in folk-belief and custom 
possesses magical properties of invigorutiun. 

In connexion with vegetation, the idea of dow is 
crossed with ideas of magical bloom, an<l even of 
magical food, no less than of seed. The very 
ethereal quality of the liquid state of dew seems 
to invite such meusing of analogies. Thus, in the 
aid English custom of gathering ‘May,’ the blossom 
of the hawthorn, and the dew from the grass, and 
bringing them home with music,® the dew may l»e 
regarded as the spiritual analogue of the blossom. 
In the German May Day processions of the peasant 

outh, the dew is swept off the grass with a ‘ May- 

ush.’ The miraculous bloom or seed of the fern 
which appears on Midsummer Eve, according to 
European folklore, is liable, when bein^ gathered, 
to vanish ‘like dew on sand’ or mist m the air.** 
This is not a merely descriptive, but an effective, 
analogy. 

li. 208 f. 
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The dew, in oilier words, is tlie coucrete oon- 
coiiiitant of the spiritual substance. It may he 
conjectured that the miraculous power, conferred 
by fern-seed, of discovering hidden treasure is 
derived from the jewel- like scintillalioiiH of dew- 
drops. 

A good illustration of such liomologios between 
the c,oncrete and the spiritual is to bo seen in 
the OT account of manna and its deposition. 
Like fern-seed, it came with mystery, and, like 
feni-seed, it was to be gathered according to rnle. 
Its invariable antecedent was the dew, and, in the 
same way as it apparently crystallize<l out of the 
dew in the wilderneas, so we may imagine the idea 
and the story of it t^o have crystallized out of the 
fluid notions concerning dew. 

‘At even,’ says Jahwch, ‘ye shall eat flesh, ami in the morn* 
ing ye shall be filled with bread. . . . And It came to pass at 
even, that the ipiails came up, and covered the camp : and in 
the tuortiiiig the dew lay round alsnit the camp. And when the 
dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilder- 
ness there lay a small round thing, as small us the hoar frost on 
the ground. And when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna (What is this ?) : for they wist not 
what it was.’i When the sun waxed hot, it melted. It wag 
‘ like coriander seed, white,’ ^ or the colour of lHlcllinm.=< The 
connexion with dew is more precisely noted in the second 
account : ‘And when the flow fell upon I he camp in the night, 
the manna fell U}>on it.’^ After eating the corn of the proniisea 
land, the Israelites found that the manna automatic.ally ceased . a 
I t was ‘ the corn of heaven ’ ; * angels’ fomi ' (RV ‘ tho" bread of 
(he mighty'), and from heaven it was * rained down.’ « As was 
tho f'ase willi the quails, and the water, and with the preserva- 
tion of clothes, manna was a magical detail of a magically sup- 
ported existence in the wilderness. The writer of Deuteronomy 
aotually raiioimlizes it Into moral instruction — * manna, whicli 
Ihou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; that lie might 
make (bee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every thing that priKieedeth out of t,he mouth of the Lord tloth 
man live.’ • Signiflcantly enough, tho people found it unsatiHlV' 
Ing, and they murmured : ' W’e rcmeinocr tho fish, which we dxl 
cat in Egypt for nought; tho cucuinbors, and tho meloiis, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick ; but now our soul is 
dried away ; there is nothing at all : we have nought save this 
manna to look to ’ ; ' there is no bread, and there is no water ; 
and our soul loatheth this light bread. ’9 

Tho whole account, with itH significant analogies, 
is important as illnsl rating tho psychological pro- 
cess by which a conctroto idea may take shape from 
visual perception aided by imagination. Eern- 
seed, which sparkles like fire, and vanishes like 
dew, i.s, we suggest, an imaginative product of 
dow, as elusive ns its source ; manna, w'o suggest 
also, is equally an imaginative product of dew, 
devfdoped along another line — that of tho ideas of 
food stiiiiulatca by starvation. Coining after or 
upon the dew, an ethereal light food from heaven, 
tho food of angels, easily passing into intellectual 
pabulum, it is as elusive as dew in its behaviour 
and as unsatisfying in its results. Rut it supports 
life miraculously for those who are in a state of 
supernaturalism. Most certainly it is erron( 30 UH 
to base the story of manna uy>oii such actual 
phenomena as tho secretions of tho Tanmrix 
numnifera or other plants.® Tho comparison with 
coriander seed amounts merely to its staniling for 
tho essence of bread.*® 

These ideas may be more closely illustrated. 
The people of llalniahera hold that dew is tho 
food of spirits.** In Minahassa it is said that the 
first man fe<i on dew.** Further, an essentially 
spiritual connexion is claimed for dew. The peojile 
last cited liclicve that the final end of tho soul of 
man is to Iw merged in dew. The Ralineso lioM 
that the soul returns to earth, after being dissi- 
pated into the air by the cremation of tho body, 
in the form of dew.** Tho Turadja belief is that 
tho soul dies eight or nine deaths before it finally 
changes into water and disappears in rnist.*^ The 
1 Ex Ifiia-IB. 2 Kx Kpi. 8 Nu 117. 

4 Nu Jlt». A Jos 51 J. « P8 7884-». 

7Dt8:«. B Nil U’ «21B. 

9 Orawley, Idea of the Sonf, 228 f. 

Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, 1878, i. 177. 

11 Kruijt, op. cit. 47. /&. U Ib. 47. 

14 Ib. 163. 
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following Ijcliofs are particularly Higiiificant. The 
Sea Dayaks rcjiort that souls die seven times after 
the death of tlio body. 

‘Affc<»r having befoine degoncratett bv these siicrcsMive 
dyings, thw itpcome practiailly annihilated by absorption 
into air and fog, or by a final dissolution into various jungle 
plants iKit rLcugiiized by any natne.' < 

The Olo-Ngadju and otlier peoples of the East 
Indian Islands speak of the souls of the dead as 
passing into plants. The Mualang Baraks say 
that the soul after a time dies, and then descends 
upon the rice in the form of dew. The more souls 
there are to descend upon it, the richer is the rice- 
harvest.* In reference to manna, it may be noted 
that the East Indians believe that, if the soul of 
the rice be absent, the grain has no nutritive pro- 
perty ; a man may eat it but will never be satis- 
fied.* The soul of the Lushai turns into water, 
and evanorates as dew. If dew falls on a man, his 
child will bo a re-incarnation of the deail.* 

Here the ideas of moisture in relation to life, 
and of unindividnalized haze or mist, out of which 
individual forms are precipitated, meet again in 
dew. Thus, while the Hill Toradjas believe the 
soul to pass into a cloud, the Samoans believe it 
to be ‘ the daughter ’ of ‘ vapour of the land ’ 
whi(di forms clouds ; and the Tracey Islanders 
say that the first man was created out of vapour.® 
Tims the descent of the soul to earth and its 
ascent, after the death of the body, to heaven have 
been, in the evolution of religious thought, not 
only compared to, hut id on ti tied with, the rise and 
fall of tlie dew. The identification has served the 
complex purpose of explaining the process of dew- 
formation and that of the nutritive physiology of 
plants, and incidentally the origin and end of the 
S(^ul of man. The Gorontaloso of Celebes apply an 
instructive analogy to the relations of the four 
soiil.s of man. The greatest of thc.‘«o resides in the 
brain, and is * like tlio sea.’ l*art of it is separatiul 
in tlio form of moisture and produces dew. I’ho 
ascending dew is rahnmni ; this is the second soul, 
njawa rahimni^ residing above the heart. The 
dew whicli ascends to the sky is rohanit the third 
soul, ‘lustre of breath,’ residing in the heart; the 
dew which descends as rain is djnsmnni^ the fourth 
.soul, ‘soul of the body,’ residing in the whole 
body.® This account illustrates the spiritual 
potentiality of the idea of dew. 

There was a special development of the ideas 
of dew in both the Athenian and the Hebrew 
religions. 

(1) In Athenian mythology, Horse (Dew) and 
Pandrosos (All-dewy) are daughters of Cecropg 
and Agraulos. A nte, termed "Apprj<i>opla or'Epiri?- 
0o/)/a, was performed in honour of Athene. Little 
is known either of Herse or the rite which seems 
to liear her name, or of Pandrosos.^ The state- 
ment of Moeris, that the d^pir]<p6poi ‘ canied dew' to 
Herse’ in t he Arrkephoria is uncorroborated.* But 
tlie arrhephoroiy or hersephoroi^ are verified as 
‘ maidens trained in the service of Athena, and 
living near the temple of Athena Polios.’ • In the 
ArrMphoria they * brought a mysterious offering 
by an underground passage from the temple of 
Aphrodite iv K-fy/rois, not to Herse, or to Pan- 
droHos, hut to Athene. Famell concludes that 

* the fruits of the earth appear to have been In some way 
consecrated ' to Athene. ' It is also evident that at Athens she 


1 Perham, in H. Ling noth, Ths Native* of Saraivakf 1896, i. 
21 S. 

* Kruijt, op. eit. m f. » ib. 146. 

♦ Censiis India, 1003, 1. 226. 

» Ih. 383 ; a. Turner, Satnoa, 1884, p. 282 f. See also Crawley, 
Idea of the Smtl, 22» f. 

• Kmijt, op. cit. 13 . 

I Frazer, Pauaan. il. 844 f., gives the known facti. 

" •.t>. (ed. Korh, 130), 

» FameU, COS 1. 288. 


came into some contact with the earth-ipKldess. ... To 
rec^oncilo her cult with Athena's, it may well have happened 
that the latter gwldess was given two' of her titles,’ namely, 
Pandrosos and Herse. 

Pandrosos is thus no individual spirit, nor 
originally an epithet of Athene, hut an epithet 
of the Earth Goddess, in reference to her dewy 
covering and its connexion with the growtii of tho 
crops. The ceremony emliodying this connexion 
was transferred to the centralized deity of Attica 
— ^Athene. The dew-carriers are mentioned in in- 
scriptions,^ but there is no such verification of the 
existence of Herse. She is apparently a mere 
name, develcmed from the terms '^pari4>6pot and 
But it is a question what these terms 
themselves imply. 

The story of Kricritlionios being given to the three sisters, 
Herse, Pandrosos, and Agraulos, ^ nurao, Pandrosos alone 
being faithful to her trust, is explained by Miss Harrison as an 
atiological myth, invented to account for the rite of ^IrrAe- 
phoria or Uerwphoria. The scholiast on Aristoph. Lytistrata, 
64, observes ; * iitome say, on a(xx>unt of the a, it is appi)<^pia, 
because maidens carry “ nameless things " (app>rra) ; others, on 
account of the «, iaent^opiat liecause maidens walk in pro- 
cession in honour of Herse, daughter of Cecrops.' Tho terms 
Bp69w and tp<n) are also used for tho young of animals, such as 
lambs and sucking pigs.* A remarkable feature of the Thee- 
mophoria, another ntual performed by women alone, and also 
In connexion with the fertility of the crops, was the costing 
of pigs into neyapa or dSvra, underground chasms, and the 
bringing eut of the rotten flesh, presumably the following year. 
These services were performed by the the^inophoroi, and tho 
flesh was usetl, as in many agricultural customs, as a magical 
fertilizer of the Holds. Miss iXarrison suggests that the Ipaeu 
or ip6aoi * carried ' by the htnephoroi were young animals, and 
that they were used in a manner and for a purpose similar to 
those of the Thesmophoria.* The Arrhephona is certainly 
associated with the Thettmophoria and Skirophoria, and it Is 
in accordance with the principles of myth-formation that, as 
•he suggests, both the name Herse and the story of Erich- 
thonios should have been invented to explain a rite that ha<l 
become mysterious. 

Prcller, on the other hand, had rcgardt*d Herse as a Dew 
Goddess—a personification of tho Dew.^ I>ator German scholars 
regard iier as a nyini>ii of the same class as Auxo and Thallo- • 
personifications of tho * growth ’ of the crops.® No reliani-e is 
to be placed on tho selioHast's reference to dopyira. Any 
* mysterious,’ that is, ritual, object- even a branch laden with 
dew — might be styled dppr}Tov, just as much as a young animal 
or Its flesh. And the word cpai} has tho forms fppij and opp^, 
hence appiyffopCa and tppryfmpia. Spmf as a ’young thing’ is 
a metaphor, a priori later in origin than a primitive agricul- 
tural ritual, ana therefore unlikely to be the original meaning 
of the name of the ceremony. The scholiast on Aristojihanes 
says : * Maidens walk in procession in honour of Herse ’ ; there 
is here no mention of dew, but lie may have known that the 
maidens carried branches laden with dew, and omitted to 
mention tho fact, branch-carrying being a regular detail of 
pro<;etiHionB. 

Ottfried Mflller suggested that the nrrAcpAorot carried simply 
leafy branches wet with dew, symbolical of a petition for a 
supply of dew during tho heat of summer.^ 

Tnu8 we have a ceremony flimilar to the wide-spread 
European custom of carrying May hough.s dipped in 
dew.® In these and in tlie Athenian custom there 
may have been a magical ilemand for dew rather 
than a prayer for it, hut the branch is the im- 
portant object, the focus of the demand for growth 
and fruitfulness of the crojis ; and the dew liiay be 
merely an accessary. This explanation, on the 
whole, seems the most nrohahlo. Herse may he 
unreal as a deity, hut tne fact remains that the 
Athenian mythologists, if not the Athenian priests, 
a(;tually personified the Dew, while the herse- 
vhoi'oi certainly carried something in procession. 
Though unverified, Moeris* statement may have 
hit tho truth, and what they carried mav have 
l>een dew. Here it is possibly significant tnat the 
arrhephoroi carried their offering from the temple 
of Aphrodite iv KiJtoij. The dew-laden branches 
may nave grown in the gardens of tho goddess of 
procreation, and possibly the generative symholism 
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of flew was a factor in the ritual (see above). Tlie 
dew would thus serve to impregnate the helds. 

In the case of Apollo Hersos at Vari, tlie epithet 
seems to 1)0 of the same character as Pandrosox. 

(2) The post-liiblical literature and ritual of the 
Hebrews show an interesting develomnent of the 
ideas of the OT concerning dew. The Hook of 
Enoch, after describing the dwelling of the spirit 
of the dew, and the connexion between its clouds 
and the clouds of the mist,^ speaks of ‘winds 
coining from the middle of the twelve portals * ; 
these bring * beneiicial dew of i)roHperity * ; from 
other portals, ‘ hurtful dew ’ emerges, accompanied 
by locusts and other calamit-ies.*-* So Ukj Rab- 
binical writings state that ‘ in the sixth heaven, 
Makon, there are treasuries of hurtful dews 
and of beneficial dewdrops.’® A prayer is offered 
between Paaah and ShdhiVdth that (lod may pre- 
serve the people from the hurtful dews.^ The two 
loaves of bread ‘ waved ’ on Shdbd' 6th are a sym- 
bolic petition to the Ruler of heaven and eartli 
and the four winds, to withliold the uiiprupitious 
winds and dews.® As for tlie dew of blessing, thus 
fluctuating between the material and the moral, 
it is said that, since the destruction of the Temple, 
no dew of unmixed blessing falls® — aiiparently on 
account of the cessation of the tithes and the 
hoave-ofloring.'^ Dew falls as a heavenly gift, and 
by the merit of no man.® Yet only on account of 
Israel does dew come as a blessing upon the world ; 
on account of Jacob or of Job.® God promised 
Abraham under an oath never to let dew cca.se to 
bless his descendants, and therefore the words of 
Elijah could not stop its fall.’® 

H'he Dew of the Kesurrcction is a remarkable 
concentration of these ideas, originating chiefly 
from a [lassage of Isaiah : * Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust : for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the <iead.’ ” 
The passage, ‘ Thou, O God, didst .send a plerit iful 
rain, thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when 
it was weary,’’® was interpreted to refer to an 
incident at the giving of the Law : 

* W'hen God appeared amidst the tremblingr of tlie earth on 
Sinai, life fled from the poo|)lo of Israel and from all the living 
people in the land of Israel ; and the any^els said: “ Dost Thou 
desire to (rive Thy Law uiilo the dead or unto the livinu?” 
Then God dropped the dew of Resurrection upon all, and they 
revived.’ IS 

This Dew of the Resurrection is stored up in 
'Arabot^ the highest heaven ; and by it the dead 
are revived.’® 

In the modern Hebrew liturgies Gvshmit * rain,’ 
and J'aly ‘dew,* have an important place, Uiougli 
the prayers for them are ‘ regarded rather as 
an affirmation of tho Divine control of the 
seasons.’’® On the first day of Pa.‘* 80 ver, Pnl is 
substituted for Geshem. On this and other occa- 
sions for J'tdt the reader of Musaf puts on the 
white shroud and cap, as on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The Talmudists decided that the actual 
prayer for rain — ‘ Give dew and rain for a blessing 
upon the face of the earth ’ — should be introducea 
only at the incepti«)n of the rainy season. The 
melodies accompanying Geshem and 'fal are vari- 
ous throughout rhirope, and aro distinguished by a 
quaint charm.’’ 

Litrraturb.— K. Kohler, L. N. Dembite, F. L. Cohen, 
in JE.b.vv. ‘Dow,’ 'Geshem’; T. K, Cheyne. art. * I>ew,' iii 
Elii ; J. Neil, Palestine Explored, 1882 ; E. HuU, art. ‘ Dew,’ in 
HI>n ; J. G. Fraxer, Glfl, 1900, Pausaniaa, 1000; L. Preller, 
Qrieehische Mythologies, 1872-76 ; Roscher, s.v. ‘Tau’; 
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A. E. Chawi.ev. 

DHAMMAPALA. —This epithet means ‘De- 
fender of the Faith’; it has been chosen as an 
honorary title by Huddhist kings, and as tlieir 
name in religion by members of the Hmhlhist 
Order, but laymen do not use it. As a royn.1 title 
it has been traeiMl only in N. India ami Burma 
{ Jiuddhagho§up/KHti,\l^ 21) ; as a name [or bhikkhns 
it has l)ocn fairly prevalent in India and (’oylon 
from the 0th cent. n.c. ilown to the present day. 
A Dhammapala is included among the theras 
(‘elders’) contemporary with the Buddha, to 
whom are ascribed the poems preserved in the 
TherlgCithd ; and several others are mentioned as 
the authors of minor Avorks of latter date. The 
only one who playc<l an important part in tho 
history of the religion is distinguishetl from the 
others by the special title of Achariyat ‘the 
Teacher.’ 

In the colonhons to those of his ivorks that have 
so far lieen enited we find two statements : (1) that 
he claimed to have folloived the traditional inter- 
pretation of his texts as handed down in the Great 
Minster at Amiradliapnra in Ceylon ; and (2) that 
his life was spent at tho Badara Tittha-Vihara. 
And from the Sdsana-vainsa (p. 33) we learn that 
this place was in tho Tamil country, not far from 
Ceylon. It would seem, therefore, that Dhamma- 
pula was educated at tho same university as 
Buddliaghosa, and that he was a Tamil by birth 
and livetl ami wrote in South India. 

The first of these conclusions is confirmed by the 
published works of the two writers. They have 
very similar views, they appeal to the same 
autliorities, they have the same method of exegesis, 
they have reached tho same stage in }>hiIologicai 
and etymological science (a stage far Isiyond that 
reached at that time in Eiirone), they hav(3 the 
same lack of any knowledge oi the simplest rules 
of the higher criticism. So far as we can at present 
judge, they must have been trained in the same 
school. 

As to the second j)oint -'the birth and life of 
Dhammapala in South India— we have a curious 
confirmation from outside. Yiian Chwjlng vi.sitcd 
Kafichlpura, tho capital of the Tamil country, in 
A.D. 640. The brethren there told him tliat 
Dhammapala had been born there. 

* llo was a boy of ^(KkI natural parlo which received great 
dcvolopmcnt as he grew up. When ne cjime of age, a daughter 
of the king was assigned U> him as wife. But on the night 
before the eoremony of marriage was to performed, being 
greatly distressed in mind, he prayed earnestly before an image 
of the Buddha. lu answer to his prayer a god bore him away 
to a mounttdn monastery some hundreds of li from the (capital. 
When tho brethren there hcanl his story, they coini>Iied with 
his request and gave him ordination.’ f 

It IS true that the English translators of Yuan 
Chwang use the Sanskritized form of tlie name 
(Dharmapnla). This would not necessarily show 
that the Chinese pilgrim applied the story to a 
person difi'erent from our Dliammapula ; for both 
he and his translators frequently give the Sans- 
kritized form (which they imagine to he more 
correct) for IVili names of jiersoiis and places. But 
Yiian Chwang adds the title Phusa (that is, liod- 
hisattva). This shows that he applicul the story 
to the teacher of his own teacher, a Dharmapnla 
who had been a famous dignitary of the university 
of Nalandil in North India, and who must have 
tlourished at the end of the 6th century. To him 
he would naturally and properly apply this title, 
Avliieh was used among tlic Maliavnna Buddhists 
in a sense about equivalent to our liouorary degree 
of D.D. 

But it is much more probable that the Kafiehipura 
hhikkhus told the story of tbeir own distinguishe<l 
1 Walters, I'uun (hwdng, ii. 226. 
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colleague, and that the pilgrim, who knew nothing 
of him, misapplied it.* In any case the two 
Bcholars are quite distinct. Their views differed 
as widely as those of a Calvinist and a Catholic ; 
one wrote in Pali, the other in Sanskrit ; one was 
trained at Anurn<lhapura, the other at NAlandfi; 
and the Pali scholar was about a century older 
than the Sanskrit one, the one having flourished 
in the last quarter of the 5th cent., the other in 
the last quarter of the 6th. 

The Gandha^'vamsa, a very late librarian’s cata- 
logue, enumerates (p. 60) 14 works ascribed to 
Phammapala. Even the bare names are full of 
interest. Whereas lluddhagho^a commented on 
the live principal pro.se works in the Canon, seven 
of Dharniiiapala’s works are commentaries on the 
principal books of poetry preserved in the Canon, 
two otliers arc sub-commentaries on Buddhagho^a’s 
works, and two more are sub -commentaries on 
commentaries not written by Biiddliagho^a. This 
shows the importance attached, at that period in 
the history of the ortliodox Buddhists, to the work 
of re-writing in Pali the commentaries hitherto 
handed down in the local dialects, such as Sinhalese 
and Tamil. 

In his own commentaries, Dhammapala follows 
a regular scheme. First comes an Introduction to 
the whole collection of poems, giving the tradi- 
tional account of how it came to be put together. 
Then each poem is taken separately. After ex- 
plaining how, when, and by whom it was composed, 
each clause in the poem is quoted and exj)laincd 
philologically and exegcticaily. These explana- 
tions are indispensable for a right understanding 
of the difficult texts with which he deals. The 
remaining three works are two commentaries on 
the Nctti^ the oldest Pali work not included in the 
Canon, and a psychological treatise. 

Of theao 14 worka by Dhainjnai)Mft, tliroo (the cmntnontariea 
on the Theriontha and on the Peta- and Virndna-valthuit) 
have been published in full by the Pull Text Society ; and an 
edition of a fourth, his comment on the Therigathd, is bcin^r 
|>rc))arcd. Hardy and Windisch, In their editions of the texts, 
have also ^iven extracts from hii conimonts oti the Netti and 
the lti‘Vultaka. 

It is evident, from Yiian Chwang’s account of 
his stay in the Tamil country, that in Dhamina- 

S ftla’s time it was preponderatingly Buddhist, and 
liat of the non-Buddhists the majority were Jains. 
It is now all but exclusively Hindu. We have only 
the vaguest hints as to when and how this remark- 
able change was hrouglit alxiut. 

Litrraturb. — GandAa-varpm, ed. Minayeff, P7V?, 1886; 
Bmidhagho^vppaiti, cd. J. Oray, London, 18M2 ; S(lnana-vatfi8at 
ed. M. Bode, 1897 ; T. Watters, On Vtian Chwdmu ed. Rhys 
Davids and S. W. BuRheil, London, 1906 ; Thertf/dthd Com- 
mentnru, ed. O. Muller, 1892 ; Peta-vatthu Cominenlary, ed. 
E. Hardy, do. 1894 ; Viin(ma-vaUhn Commentary, ed. E, Hardy, 
do. 1901. T. W. Buys Davids. 

DHARMA. — Sacred law and duty, justice, re- 
ligious merit, 'riiis is one of the moat comprehen- 
sive and important terms in the Avholo range of 
SaiKskrit literature. Indian commentators have 
explained it as denoting an act which produces the 
quality of the soul called apurva, the cause of 
heavenly bliss and of final liberation. In ordinary 
usage, however, it has a far wider meaning than 
this, and may denote established practice or custom 
of any caste or community. One of the six systems 
of philosophy, the Purvam%mdr{i$&y expressly pro- 
fesses to teach dhxrrm. The special manuals of 
the Ha<Ted law, of which the Code of Manu is the 
most familiar example, are called dharma^dstra, 

* lawbooks,* or snij ti, * records of tradition.* 
Dharma personified is the god of justice and judge 
of the dead. Adharma, the god of injustice, is his 
adversary. The ordeal of Dharma and Adharma 
consists in drawing lots from an earthen vessel. 

^ This (HH'stion iidiBuuHiRKl at length by E. Hardy in ZDMG 
ll. (189S) 1 90-127. ■ ^ J 


One lot contains a white figure of Dharma, and 
the other a black figure of Adharma. In Buddhism, 
Dharma is one of the three members of the trinity 
{triratna, ‘the three jewels’): Buddha, the law, 
and the nriesthood. The worship of Dharma, which 
is largely prevalent in Western Bengal at the 
present clay, appears to be a remnant of Buddhism. 
See Census of India, 1901, voL vi. p. 204; cf. Law 
AND Lawbooks (Hindu). J, Jolly. 

DHINODHAR.~A sacred hill in Western 
India situated in the State of Cutch. A ridiculous 
legend explains the name to mean ‘ the patiently 
bearing,’ because the saint Dbaramnath, weighed 
down by the load of his sins, determined U) mortify 
the flesh by standing on his head upon some sacred 
hill. Two hills burst asunder under the weight of 
his iniquities; but Dhinodhar stood the test, and 
thus gained its name. The saint founded a monas- 
tery here and established the order of the Kanphata, 
or ‘ear-pierced’ Jogis. Tlie stone on which the 
saint is reported to nave done penance is smeared 
with vermilion and venerated, and the head of the 
community when he comes to w'orship is received 
with adoration by the people of the neighbourhood 
and by pilgiims who flock to the holy place. 

Litsratukb . — Bombay Gazetteer, v. [1880] 220 . 

W. CUOOKE. 

DHYANA (P&li jhdna).—i. Meditation, or 
dhy^a, in Sanskrit— This is a rcligiou.s prac- 
tice which presupposes a life in retirement, ami 
eonceiitration of mind uixm a single thought. In 
the Iligvcdic period \vo find penance [tapott) or 
bodily mortification,* but in the Upani^ad or post- 
il paniijad religious schools the idea was trans- 
ferred from body to mind, until it took the form 
of dhydnn, whicii began with a meditation on the 
sacrea syllable Om. Tlie object, method, and other 
details of meditation vary in dill’ercnt schools, but 
we may safely say tliat it has been and is tbo 
univer,sal mothod of the mental culture of all 
Indian religious schools. The use of the word 
dhydna, too, is not very definite even in the 
Upani^ads themselves. Sometimes it is diil'erent 
from yoga (concentration), whicli is a general term 
for sucli practices, or synonymous with it, or some- 
times it is a part of the yoga practice. See art. 
Yoga. Wo shall here limit ourselves to the idea 
of dhydna in Buddhism. 

2. Dhyana and samadhi.— In Buddhism dhydna 
forms an important factor in religious practice. 
First of all, we must clearly distinguish dhydna 
(meditation) from samadhi (absorption), for a con- 
fusion of the two terms often leads to liopeles-s 
misunderstanding. Generally speaking, medita- 
tion on an object becomes absorption wdicii subject 
and object, the meditater and the meditated, are 
so completely blended into one that the conscious- 
ness of the separate subject altogether disappears. 
To attain Arhat-ship is to reach the tranquil state 
oisamddhi without being aflectod at all by outward 
environment and inward sinful thought. An 
Arhat is accordingly called the Saimhita (‘tran- 
quil’). Samddhi Forms the fourth factor of tlie 
Five Forces (6a/a) and the Five Faculties (indriya ) ; 
the sixth of the Seven Constituents of Bodhi {bo- 
dhyahga) ; and the eighth of the Noble Eightfold 
Path {mdrga).* To attain samddhi is therefore 
the sole olbject of Buddhists, and dhydna is one 
of the most important means leading to that end. 
The common classification of dhydna into four 
degrees (see below) probably prevailed already in 
the pre-Buddliist jieriod. At any rate the men- 
tion of the fourfold dhydna in the Mahdbhdrata 
(XII. cxev. 1), the counting among heretics of 

1 e.g. Rljfv. X. 109. 4, 164. 2, ete. ^ 

a See Mahavyutpatti, §§ 41-44 ; and Childers, Pah Diet. 
1876. «.w. ‘Bala,* 'Indriya,' ‘BoJjhatiBa,’ and ‘Magpa, and cf. 
art. .SA.MAbin. 
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thoso who regard each of the four dhydnas as the 
state of Nirvana in the Brahma-jdla sutta^ and 
the reference to a K§i, senior to the Buddha, pnu;- 
tising the eight aanidpatiis (four dhifCinas an<l four 
drupyas) in the JCtiakay seem to point to the fact 
that tlio practice of the four dhydncLS was common 
1x) both Brahmans and Buddhists. It was the 
Buddha’s part to adapt it by adding some further 
steps to the four dhydnas,^ 

3. Religious practices preliminary to dhyina.— 
Dhyayia, as stated above, is divided into four 
degrees in Buddhism. Even the first and lowest 
of the four dhydnas corre.sponds in its q^uality to 
a state higher than the sixth of the eight con- 
stituents of yuaa (yoya-ahgn). To reacli the first 
dhydna several preliminary practices are needed. 
These correspond to the first five constituents of 
yoga. First of all one has to keep precepts and 
rules {Ma) laid down by the Buiiilha {yavia of 
the yoga-ahgas ) ; secondly, to keep one’s body and 
mind pure and serene, living in solitary retirement 
away from the people, in a forest or a cave 
iniyaina)^ and sitting cross-legged, always think- 
ing on a religious subject {dsana). t’here are 
several methods of pre]»aratory meditation, ac- 
cording to the ability of the meditater. Wo shall 
give a few examples. A quick-tempered novice 
should practise the meditation on love (Pali 
mGttd-karund-b/idvand)f in which he is to regard 
all sentient beings as his parents or brothers, 
desiring their happiness and welfare, as all the 
good ho would seoK for himself. A novice who 
needs concentration of attention should practise at 
first the method of counting the numuer of his 
inspirations and exiurations (Pali dndpnna-satit 
corresponding to ihe prdndydma of the yoga-ahga), 
Anotlier novice whoso impure desire' is hard 
to suppress should meditate on the impurity and 
impermanonco of the liuinau body (Pali asnhhd- 
bhdvand). Another novice whose mind is stupid 
should practise self-culture hy meditating on the 
Twelve Chains of Causation. In this way a 
Buddhist should give himself to some kind of 
meditation at the outset. Tea kasinas^^ ten antis- 
satiy* four or six anussa(i-(ijulnas,* in fact, the 
pro(;esses of the so-called kamnia-i^hdnas (analytic 
meditation), are all preparatory to the practice of 
the right dhydnas. 

4. l3etails of the four meditations.- -When ono 
pets accustomed to a concentration of mind amount- 
ing to a suppressing of tlie senses, ono gradually 
attains the state of ecstasy, which is often (M)m- 
pared with the feelings of a debt being paid oil’ or 
of a juisoner being relcaHcd (e.g. iidniafitia-svtfn). 
lloughly speaking, this state of ecstasy is dhydnay 
yet in It we have still four successive states, (a) 
The first dhydna is a state of joy and gladness born 
of seclusion, full of reflexion and investigation, the 
meditater having separated himself froiii all sensu- 
ality and sin. (6) The second dhydna is a state of 
joy and gladness born of deep tranquillity, without 
reflexion and investigation, tneso being suppressed ; 
it is the tranquillizing of though t, tlie predominance 
of intuition, (c) In the third dhydna the meditater 
is patient through gladness and tlie destruction of 
passion, joyful and conscious, aware in his body of 
that delight which the Arhats announce, patient, 
recollecting, glad, (d) The fourth dhydna is purity 
of equanimity and recollection, without sorrow and 
without joy, by the destruction of previous glad- 

1 Digha-mkAya, i. 80-S8, 45-46; Lalita-vittara, ed. Mitra, 
p. 147. 

2 Childers, B.v. It is a nij'stle meditation in whi<‘h ono re- 
duces the universe to any of the ten predominant ideas, viz. 
earth, water, fire, air, ether, blue, yellow, red, white, bliu.'k. 

* Chlldera, 8.v. ' Kainuia(.thana.’ It is a reiiienihrunee of 
Buddha, dharmay mAgha, precepts, gifts, gods, breaths, body, 
death, and nirv&t?a. 

* Childers, ».v. It emhrsces recollections of Buddha, 
dhanm, precepts, gUU, and gods. 


rejection of sorrow.^ 

Childers (p. 169) explains the four states with reference to 
tlie prut; 08 s of meditation : — * He t:onccntrates ids inincl nnon 
a single thought. Gradually his soul becomes 61 led with a. 
supernatural ecstasy and serenity, while his mind still reasons 
upon and investigutes the subject chosen for contemplation ; 
this is the flrst jhana. Still fixing his thoughts upon the same 
subject, he then frees his mind from reasoning and investiga- 
tion, while the ecstasy and serenity remain, and this is the 
second jAdna. Next, his thoughts still flxed as before, h« 
divests hiiiiself of ecstasy, and attains the third jhiina, which 
is a state of trancpiil serenity. I^astly, he i^asses to the fourth 
Jhana, in which the mind, exalted and purifled, is indifferent 
to all emotion, alike of pleasure and of pain.' 

This has lieeii very conveniently summed up by Pftll com- 
mentators as follows Thu first jAci/ia is accompanied by re- 
flexion (oitakka), investigation (richara), joy gladness 

(Miikha), and atbmtion (ch/ftt’kaggata) ; the second Jhana is 
accompanied by joy, gladness, and attention ; the Umd jhana 
is accompanied by gladness and attention ; the fourth jhana is 
accompanied by indifference (upekha).' 

The four thus form progres-sive steps of medita- 
tion in w'hicli we can go up step hy step. Each of 
the first three is further divided into tlirco orders 
— initial {jHiritla), medial (majjhima)y and final 
{panUa) ; the fourth dhydna alone is the im- 
movable stale, free from all the eight troubles — 
inspiration, respiration, reflexion, investigation, 
sorrow, pleasure, pain, and joy. 

The Buddhist cosmological arrangement oiltupa^ 
/oA:a (world with form), divided into sixteen heavens, 
is made to suit those who liave attained the four 
dhydnasy and who can freely enjoy the heavenly 
life either before or after death. Tlie state of 
satnadhi resulting from each of the four dhyanas 
determines one’s position in the heavens, which 
are generally assigned as follows ; ■ 
Kilpa-loka-heavens.* 

pqygt DhyiTna 
* heavens. 


1. Brahma-paiisajja 

2. Brahma-purohita 

3. Mahfihr.anma 


4. Parittabhft , 

5. Appamrinahh& , 

6. Atdmssara , 

7 . Paritta-sublul , 

8. Appamanii-subha , 

9. Subha-kinna , 

10. Vchappbaia , 

11. Asanna-satta , 

12 . Aviha , 

13. Atappa t 

14. Sudassa , 

15. ISuda.ssi , 

16. Akanittba , 


Second Dhyana 
heavens. 

Third Dhyana 
heavens. 


Fourth Dhyfina 
heavens. 


5. The effect of meditation. —The aim of medita- 
tion is the attainment of Arhat-ship, perfect en- 
lighten iiient, which possesses the following mcrit.s. 
(a) Extinction of desire (tanhd). The fickle thought 
and indulgence of physical power produce sin and 
illusion, which are the cnief oostacles to the 


acquisition of Arhat-ship. The complete annihila- 
tion of sinful thought, \,e. the state of the fourth 
meditation, will lead to perfect enlightenment, 
the highest aim of the Buddhist. The first three 
dhydnas therefore belong to sekho (the first seven 
grades of the Holy Paths), while the fourth belongs 
only to an asekhoy i.e. an Arhat. 

(0) Consolidation of knowledge (fidna-dassana). 
The practice of dhydna will naturally lead to the 
easy concentration of the mental faculties on a 
certain thought, and strengthen special functions 
proper to the consciousness. I’he right under- 
standing of the Four Noble Truths {ariya-sachrha), 
the cultivation of the four appamahhd,'^ etc., can 


1 Rhyz Davids, Jiuddhhm., Tjondoti, 1899, pp. 17B-176. 

2 Buddhist coBinology aKWimez the cxiutence of three heavenly 
worldH : (1) Kdtna-loka (world of love), conzisting of six grades ; 
(2) Rupa-loka (world ot form), hi Hixieon grades ; and (S)Arupa- 
loka (world without fonn), in four grades. The last can be 


enjoyed only by one who bos reached Arhat-ship. Sec, further, 
art. CosMOOONY asd Cosmology (Buddhist). 


2 Appamatlfla is the unlimited exercise of the qualities of 
friendliness (mef(d), compassion (Irarutid), goodwill (tiiudttd), 
equanimity (upekha). 
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bo attaiiMMl only by the inactice of dh^tlna. 
Especially the all-iuiportunt appainaniidf which is 
common to lluddliism and the yoga philosophy, 
can be exercised only by the medium of dhydnas. 
In short, the attainment of knowledjjo cannot be 
perfectly accomplished, accordinj? to the Buddhist 
theory, M’ithoiit practice of meditation. 

(c) Acquisilhm of superhuman faculties {iddhi), 
IMicre are six supernatural powers {abhiUnd), viz. 
various magical poAvers {iadhividM), divine ear 
divine eye {dibbacfiakhu)t knowledge of 
the thought of others ( paracMUamjdnana)t know- 
ledge of tlio former existences 

/7rtw«), and knowledge which causes the destruction 
of human passion {iLmvakkhayakara-fidna), These 
may be perfected by meditation. The Yogins, too, 
cxj>oct vibhilti (superhuman faculties) by means of 
motlitation. 

(</) Enjoyment of the peace of dhydna. Medita- 
tion gives the tranquillity of rest. The dying 
Buddha is said to have sunk in meditation and 
passed all its steps forward and backward, till at 
last he reposed at the fourtli meditation, and then 
went into the Groat Deceiise {Parinibbdna).^ 
Dhydna is practised by one with the purpose of 
cultivating oneself, but at the same time with the 
aim of reposing oneself in peace, utilizing the result 
of it. Therefore it is sometimes called the * practice 
of great enjoyment’ (cf. Brahmavihdra). 

6. Development of the idea of meditation.— • 
Dhydna in primitive Buddhism is a moans of 
attaining sanvadhi. In the Mahiyana school its 
scope has been very much Avidened. The dhydna- 
pdramitd, the fifth of the six (perfections) 

IS only the way for the Bodnisattvas or Mahayan- 
ists, but not for an Arhat or Hma^anist. One of 
Nagfirjuna’H Avorks* enumerates sixteen kinds of 
dhydna confined to Bodhisattvas. Asanga’a Yogd- 
chdrabhumi mentions nine dhydnas ^ and again 
subdivides them into thirty-nine.* Further, in the 
Lahkdmtdva sutra (ch. 2), dhydna is divided into 
four: (1) bdldpichdrikat ‘practised by ordinary 
persona ’ ; (2) arthapravichaya^ ‘ contemplating of 
objects’; (3) iaihatdlamhana^ ‘meditating on 
Truth’; tathdgata^ ‘meditation of Buddha.’ 
The four dhydnas of primitive Buddhism as well lus 
those of the Yogins are all included in the first 
category, the remaining three being a development 
in the MaluiyAua schools. 

The ideal of eiirly Buddhism is the equilibrium 
of morals (.sa/a), meditation {dhydna), and knoAv- 
lodge {prajnd) ; but in later Budahism the balance 
was not supposed to bo an important feature for a 
Buddhist, and meditation came to have more 
Aveight than the other two factors, until in China 
and Japan there aro.se a sect, the Zen (Japane.se 
for dhydna), in Avhich it is the most essential part 
of the entire teaching. This sect has been gaining 
ground more and more, especially among the up)>er 
classes. See art. Zen. 

LiTBRATUEK.--The literature hoe boon indicated throu^chout 
the article. M. AnKSAKI and J. TaKAKUSU. 

DIGAMBARAS.— The Digambaras, also called 
Digvasanas, form one of the two branches of the 
Jams. The name, lit. = * clothed in the quarters 
of the sky,’ designates them as naked monks, 
in contrauistinction to the monks of the other 
branch of the Jains, the Svetambara.s, who wear 
Avhite clothes. There is very little ditierence be- 
tAveen these tAvo branches as regards the creed; 
indeed, one of the most authoritative books of 
the Digambaras, the Tattmrtfiddhigania Sutra by 
Umasvati, is also one of the standard books of the 
AvetUinbaras, and its autlior most probably Ava.s a 
Svetambara. 

1 C(. AV.irren, liiiddhism, Oainb., Mass., 1896, p. 109 f. 

- Noiijio, no. 1181. 3 Jb., no. 1170, oh. 4a 


The ]>eculiar tenets of the Digambaras are tlio 
following. (1) Perfect saints {kamlins), such as 
the Tirtliakaras, live without food. (2) The em- 
bryo of Mahavira, the la.Ht Tirthakara, Avas not 
removed from Dio womb of Devananda to that of 
Trisala, ns the Svetambaras contend. (3) A monk 
who owns any property, c.g. Avoars clothes, cannot 
reach Nirvana. (4) No woman can reach Nirvana. 
Though, therefore, the diflcrence in matters of 
belief betAveen tlie two sects is, from our point 
of view, rather trilling, still the division between 
them is very markofi. ^riic folUnving points deserve 
to he specially noticed. The Digambaras disown 
the canonical w>ok8 of the SvotAinbaras, and con- 
tend tliat they have gradually been lost during 
the iirst centuries after the Nirvana of Mahavira ; 
accordingly they have no canonical books of their 
own. In con scfj^u dice of their having, in early 
times, separated trom the other sect and developed 
independently of it, the Digambaras have an 
ecclesiastical as Avell as a literary history of their 
oAvn, and have religious ceremonies, especially 
Avitli regard to the laity, which difi’er from those 
of their rivals. 

As regards the origin of the Digambara sect, it 
is ascribed by the Svetftmbaras to Sivabhati, who 
started the heretical sect of the ‘Botikiw’ in 609 
after the Nirvana, or A.D. 83. This report is denied 
by the Digambaras ; they maintain that they have 
preserved the original practices, but that, under 
the eighth succes.sor of Mahavira, Bhadrabuhii, a 
sect Avith laxer princijjles arose ; and that this 
sect, which Avas called that of the Ardhaphalakas, 
developed 136 years qfter Vikrama, or A.D. 80, inUi 
the present sect of SA'ctainbaras {ZDMG xxxviii. 
[1884] 7 ft’.). 

The DigarabaruA are most numerous in Southern 
India, where they must have held an important 
position in the early centuries of our era ; for in 
the literature of the Dravidian people the influence 
of Jainism is admitted by the specialists. It may 
be mentioned that the Digambaras have an exten- 
sive literature of their own, chiefly in Sanskrit, 
which goes back to a greater antiquity than that 
of the f^vetambaras, if we oxcent the canonical 
iMioks of the latter. For further details, the reader 
is referred to the art. Jainism. H. Jacobi. 

DINKA. — z. Geog:raphical distribution and 
organization.— The Dinka are a congeries of in- 
dependent tribes spread over a vast area, stretch- 
ing from Kenk in the north (scarcely 300 miles 
south of Khartum) to within 100 miles of Gondo- 
koro, and reaching many milc.s to the Avest in the 
Bahr el-Gliazal Province. All these tribes call 
themselves Jicng or Jer^e, corrupted by the Arabs 
into Dinka ; but no Dinka nation has arisen, for 
the tribes have never recognized a supremo chief, 
as do their neiglibours the Shilluk, nor have they 
ever been united under a military despot, as the 
Zulus Avere united under Chaka. They dift’er in 
manners and customs and even in physique, and 
are often at war Avith one another. One of the 
most obvious distinctions in habits is between the 
relatively poAverful cattle-owning Dinka and tho 
small and comparatively poor tribes Avho have no 
cattle and scarcely cultivate the ground, but live 
in the marshes in the neighbourhood of tho Sudd, 
and depend largely for their sustenance on fishing 
and hippopotamus-hunting. Their villages, gen(v 
rally dirty and oAdl-sinelling, are built on ground 
which rises but little above the reed-covered sur- 
face of the country. The members of these wor 
tribes call themselves Moin 'lain, t.e, ^ 
people,’ tam meaning a piece of dry ground m the 
miibt of the marshes ; and, although 
distinct tribes live in the marshe.s and lead the lire 
this habitat entails, their cattle-owning neighbours 
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speak of them all as Moin Tain, just as they speak 
of themselves by their tribal names, e.g. Agar, 15or, 
Aliab, and Shisn.' 

As there has been room for considerable modiflcalloti in the 
development of those common ideas which lie at the root of the 
social organization and religions beliefs of all liinka, the writer 
of the present article indioutes the Hounre from which his infor- 
mation was obtained, whenever there is any proluihility that a 
custom is not universal among them. The informulion is derived 
principally from inemliers of the following tribes : (1) the Shish, 
living near Shambe in the region of the Sudd ; and (2) the Bor 
Dinka and the Ohiro and Ngong Nyang tribes of the Moin Tain, 
living some 20 to 110 miles to the south of the Sudd. He has 
also nad the opportunity of discussing various matters with 
some very intelligent Niel Dinka from the neighbourhood of 
the Khor Adar, near Melut, north of Kodok ; with the Nok 
Dinka of the neighbourhood of Lake No ; and with some Agar 
Dinka from the Bahr el*Ghazal Province serving in the Xth 
Sudanese Battalion. 

Each community is largely autonomous, under 
the leadership of a chief or headman {hain)^ who, 
though primarily a spiritual ruler, controls the 
village with the help of the elders. The actual 
authority exerted by the bain varies enormously ; 
in many communities ho is little more than tne 
local magician, but in one community in each tribe 
he is the hereditary rain-maker, the most import- 
ant man in the tribe, who is consulted and deferred 
to on every occasion, and whose wish is law. 
Except amon^ the Tain tribes, cattle form the 
economic basis of Dinka society ; they are the 
currency in which bride-price and blood-tines are 
paid ; and the desire to acquire a neighbour’s herds 
IS tlio common cause of those intcr-tribal raiils 
which constitute Dinka warfare. 

2. Totemism. — The Dinka tribes are divided into 
a number of exogamous clans whicih the Bor Dinka 
call the Tain and Aliab gol^ ami the Sliish deb. 
The meanings of these words cannot be discussed 
here, though it ia significant that among the cattle- 
owning tribes these same terms are also used for 
the cattle kraals of their clans. The Dinka are 
totomistic, and the large majority of their clans 
speak of certain animals as their * ancestors,’ himr 
being the word used by the Tain tribes. Usually 
the mmr has nothing to do with a man’s personal 
name (one man whose name signified hyiena hiul a 
crocodile as his kwar)^ but, in the words of one of 
the writer’s Tain informants, it is the ‘animal who 
is the spirit {jok) of the clan {gol).' Further, rw«e, 
the ordinary word meaning * related,’ is used when 
speaking oi the liond between a man and his Arimr, 
i.e. they are ruai^ ‘relatives,’ No man injures his 
kwar animal, but all respect it in various ways. 
Sometimes the k\var is a plant, as among some 
Agar and Slush clans, who treat the totem idant 
with much the same reverence as is commonly 
shown to the totem animal. Besides these fairly 
typical totem ancestors, there are clans whoso 
totems {hioar) do not belong to the animal kingdom ; 
thus the Mai clan of the Bor Dinka have tire as 
their totem, and in this case there is no story of 
direct descent from fire. Certain clans have as 
kwar heroes to whom more than human wisdom is 
attributed, or who came among them under cir- 
cumstances that betoken that they are super- 
human. The clans are usually designated by the 
name of their (reputed) first human ancestor; 
comparatively few are spoken of by the name of 
their animal, though there is a Niel (snake) clan, 
and even a Niel tribe, in the neighbourhood of the 
Khor Adar Dinka. 

1 The writer takes this opportunity of expressing his thanks 
to the Rev. Archiliald Shaw, in charge of the C.M.S. station at 
Malck, for his invaluable help among the Tain and Bor Dinka, 
whose language ho speaks flneiitly ; to him he is indebted fur 
the translation of the majority of the Dinka words and phrases 
in this article. No attempt has l>een made to do more than to 
reproduce very roughly the sound of the Dinka words. In pro- 
nouncing 0 and j a Dinka presses the tin of his tongue into the 
gap left by the removal of his lower incisor teeth, and it seems 
doubtful whether there is a true « sound in Dinka, so that 
‘Shlsh' might be written (probably with a nearer approach to 
accuracy) * CJhioh ’ or ‘ Twich.’ 
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Most of the Dinka claim who.so kwar is an animal 
derive their origin from a man born as one of 
twins, his fellow-twin being an animal of tlio 
spccicrt which is the totem of tho clan, hiometiincs 
tlic a.s.sociation is not qnito so close, in which <;aso 
tho totem animal usually lays certain coinmaruls 
upon one of the inembors of tho clan, oti’ering in 
return certain privileges. Commands ami privileges 
alike show the close relationship existing between 
the animal and tlie man to whom ho speaks, who 
is traditionally looked upon as tho ancestor of tlio 
clan. Althougii cliildren take their father’s totem, 
thw respect tlieir mother’s totem animal or plant , 
amf an animal may be avoided for several genera- 
tions for this reason. Tims, a man whoso paternal 
grandmother had the poisonous snako anong as 
totem said that, if he saw any one kill a snake of 
this species, he would bury it, IxM auso it was tho 
jok or his father’s mother. Furtlier, it is cus- 
tomary for men and women to avoid eating their 
spouses’ totem animal. 

Tho following information coiuM'rning the origin 
of their totems was obtained from men of tho 
Ngong Nyang tribe. It will be noted that the 
clans are not called by tho name of their totem 
animal, but by that of their legendary human 
founder. 

(tuI d Maritik. — This clan has as totem the snake (niel). Long 
ago a snake came into the hut of a man named Mariak, and 
there gave birth to its young. Tho snake si)oke to Maritik, tell- 
ing him not Lu hurt it or its children : ‘ If yon see a man hurt 
one of mv children, tie the mourning hutxl of palm-leaf round 
your head.’ Another informant who hr-longs to this clan said 
that his snake would come into his hut at night and talk to 
him. He declared that this did not occnir in a dream, but that 
tho snake really ontered his hut, and l»« offered it boiled flsh 
or hippopotamus moat, turning this out on tho floor of the hut 
for the snake to cat. He said that ho occasionally saiTiticed a 
tfoat to his snake and made offerings of goats' milk. Another 
Ngong Nyang man gave tho following account of his comluet 
towards snakes of tho aro M]H>cieH, his mother's totem animal. 
If he saw one of these snakes In the forest, he would sprinkle 
dust on its hack, for otherwise tho snake might n))1>raul him for 
lack of friendliness. If the snako wero angry and tried to bito 
him, dust sprinkled on its back would propitiate it ; Imt, if he 
could not appease it and it bit him, he and the snake would 
both die. If the snake bit a man of a strangu clan, the man 
would die, hut not the snako, for the snake and the folk of 
foreign clans are not related (max). His I'hildren show the 
same reverence for this snake as ho does, and so also do all 
descemlants of one Nyal, with whom tho snaki* first made 
frientls. Nyal was sleeping in his hut when a snake (tiro) crept 
In, and, seeing him sleeping, Hli])ped in between his hotly and 
the ground for warmth. Nyal woke un, hut the snake did him 
no harm. Then Nyal took some fat and put it upon the snake’s 
tongue, wliich so pleased it that it stayed in the liut many days. 
Nyal fekihed a tiet (on whom see below, H 4), ami ‘ the snake 
went into the throat of the tiet/ and said : ‘ 1 do mit df‘Hirt‘ any 
evil ; do you give me fat like this, and I shall be wtsll pleased.’ 

Gol Akftn C’/itint; Jurkivail.—AWon Chang Jurkwait was the 
name of the Imy born to one Nyanajok AlCrjok as one t)f twins, 
his fellow-twill being an elephant. The boy was brought up in 
the villogo in tho usual way, hut the elephant was turned loose 
in the jungle. 

Gol d Lvel has the crocodile for totem. Long ago Liiel found 
the eggs of a crocodile ; he pul them in his canoe, and, when he 
reacheil home, burieil them under the floor of his luit. One 
night, os the eggs w'ere on the point of hutching, tlio old 
crocmlile came and scratched them up, and tlicn le»l tho young 
to tho river. Before leaving the hut, the crocmlile said to 
Luel : ‘Do not hurt us, and we will not hurt > 011 . Wear 
mourning on your heaii and stomach for the crocodile, if any of 
you see anotlier man kill one.' A man of this clun will not hesi- 
tate to swn'in in tho river even at night, for the crocodiles will 
not hurt him. 

Gol i Yukxcal i Lukab S Lex'kwd has tho hippopotamus as 
totom. 

Gtd d Yichol has tho Hon os totem, the founder of this clan 
having heen the twin-brother of a lion. One Choi, a man w'ho 
Jives in Yelakort village, belongs to this dun. When others 
have to barricaile themselves In their houses, he can sleep out 
in the open. When a lion kills game, it calls to Choi at night, 
who goes out next morning and finds the meal ; and, when ho 
kills a hippopotamus, he leaves some of the meat in the forest 
for the lions. If Choi were not of the party, no one would 
touch a lion’s kill, for to do this wonhl oflfcMid the lion, who 
would then attack them ; but, if Choi were with them, no one 
would hesitate to take the meat. If a lion sutrered from a 
splinter of bone or portion of gristle becoming wedged lietween 
its teeth, it would roar round the hut in whmh Choi lay, until 
bo came out and removed the source of its discomfort. 

Similar beliefs occur among other Dinka tribes. The Kamba 
clan of the Niel tribe derives its name from that of an ancestor 
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who wu born m one of twine, hie fellow beinif n snake oalled 
(jw. Oor was placed in a large pot of water, but he soon died ; 
NO a bullock was killed, and the body of Oor was prepared for 
burial by being emeare<i with dung and wrapped in the skin of 
the eacrince. This w'as at Anako, where there is still a shrine 
to which Hi(.‘k people go in order to sacriiice. A Sltish man 
having as totem the poisonous snake anong said that, though 
this snake might bite him, the wound would give him little 
trouble, and he would certainly not die, as woula men of other 
clans. 

The Niel Dinka have a number of atoriea con- 
cerning animal anceators which refer to a time 
when animals and men who had long been associ- 
ated together in groups began to aeparate. When 
each class began to go its own way, it was thought 
well that men should know which animals had been 
their particular friends. 

One of these stories relat«s that once, long ago, a woman lay 
sleeping, when a hywna ran up and leapt over her. Some of 
her people wanted to kill the animal, out others restrained 
them, saying that it was there for some wise purpose. When 
her child— a boy— was born, he limped like a hynna, so he was 
named Den, which is one of the names of the hytena, and his 
descendants have the hyaena as their totem animal. 

According to the Niel, all Dinka recognize two 
kinds of lions, viz. man-eaters, which are not con- 
sidered relations even by men of the lion totem; 
and a cattle-eating variety, which the lion men 
believe to bo of one blood with themselves. The 
lion people oecasionally feed the cattle-killing 
lions. They kill a sheep and cut it into joints, 
which are placed upon an old bullock skin, taken a 
little distance from the village, and left there. 
The clansmen pray that the lions may come and 
eat ; but, if the food has not been taken after a few 
hours, it is eaten by the men themselves. Man- 
eaters are killed without scruple, when op{>ortunity 
occurs. Fox men feed their totem animal, throw- 
ins down fragments of meat on the outskirts of the 
villago ; and liyama men treat liyasnas in the same 
way. It is said that formerly it was a common 
practice to expose pieces of meat where tlie totem 
animals could find them, and that sacrifices were 
offered to them ; these customs, however, seem 
to be observed no longer, though it is alleged that 
th^ might still be performed in time.s of great 
difficulty and danger. 

The writer has no record of plant totems among 
the Tain Dinka, but there is a tree called rfio/, 
bearing fruit supposed to resemble a wonian^s 
breast (the Sudanese Arabs call it Abu shu{ur for 
this reason). Among the Agar and Shish Dinka 
this tree is consider^ an ancestor, and is treated 
with the respect shown to other totems. Two 
Agar men, whose mothers had rual as their totem, 
would neither come into any contact with the tree 
nor use its fruit as a ball, as other clans would do. 
If they disregarded this prohibition, their eyes 
would Income inflamed. Among the Shish Dinka 
there is a clan, or perhaps a family, which claims 
descent from a girl who was twin to a gourd plant. 
Its members do not care to drink from a newly 
made gourd- vessel, and apparently do not grow 
gourds, or, if they grow them at all, do so sparingly. 

The aocount given above, of the reciprocal favours conferred 
bv lions and by Choi of the lion clan, raises the Question whether 
all folk of this clan possess the powers exercised by Choi and 
enloy the same privileges. The writer was not able to investi- 
gate this matter among the Tain Dinka, but some Niel Dinka 
gave the fullest detaib of how they would leave flesh in the 
Jungle for their carnivorous totem animals, without receiving 
any corresponding favours from the latter. This suggests that 
Choi was regarded as iiossessing certain powers not shared by 
all his clansmen, an idea which is strengthened by information 
given by some Agar Dinka from the^hr el-Ohasal, one of 
whom said that his totem (which he called an ancestor) was a 
Biuali liird, amur, which damages the corn crop. No doubt 
amur is one of the small birds called dura-birds In the Sudan, 
thousands of which infest the corn fields, where they do much 
dam.age. When these birds liecome dangerous to tlie unripe 
crop, the informant's grandfather would take a head of dura, 
some )>orri<tge made from the old crop, and two sheep, one 
black, the other wliito. The white sheep was killed and the 
meat giy»*ii to the men of other clans; the black sheep was 
thrown into the river with the porridge and the unripe head of 
dura. Although the sheep was not tied up, it was said to sink 


Immediately, for the 'river people took it Tite man who 
makes the porridge does not taste it, nor does he eat of the flesh 
of the sheep given to the other clans. This ceremony prevents 
the birds from injuring the crop. It is performed by one man 
only, who is head of the clan, and who would teach the pro- 
cedure to one of his eons, or perha}>s to a brother. 

Among the Dinka living in the ncighbourliood 
of the Khor Aclar there are certain clans which do 
not trace their descent to an animal, but to a 
human being possessed of super-human or non- 
human qualities. 

Long ago, men and women of the ' river people * would some- 
times come out of the river, marry, and settle down in the 
neighbouring villages. The description of tlie oomlng to land of 
one of the ' river people* is ourioiiiuy like the birth of a child ; 
the river becomes agitated, and the waters rise up around a 
human being whose umbilicus is Joined by a oord to a flat object 
beneath the water. The cord is cut, and bullocks are killed and 
thrown whole into the river ; then the river man or woman is 
brought, with more sacrifices, to the village. Their desoeudante 
should sacrifice on the bank, throwing a live cow into the river, 
after giving it a pot of milk to drink, into which the old and 
important men of the clan have spat. At the present day the 
men of the Faiyer clan of the Denjol tribe, who trace their 
descent from a river man, do no more than throw the bead and 
bowels of a bullock into the river, cooking the meat and eating 
it themselves. 

The Boweng clan of the Niel Dinka appear to 
have the river for their totem. 

Long ago a party coming to the river saw a beautiful grirl 
called Alek borne up by the water and carried on to the bank. 
She accompanied them to the village, but, when they tried to 
touch her, she became liquid as water ; so, taking bullocks and 
cows, the villagers escorted her back to the river, where they 
sacrificed the cattle. As they did this, the girl disappeared 
into the river, taking a calf with her. At the end of the rains, 
the Boweng clan still take a cow and her calf and a bullock, and 
kill the latter on the river bank, while the cow and calf are 
thrown alive into the river, which takes them away, so tiuit they 
are never seen again. 

There is some evidence that, when a clan is par- 
ticularly strong in a given locality, its members 
tend to forget that their totem is but one among 
many, so tliat they may show annoyance if other 
folk do not treat it with respect. 

The Shish in the neighbourhood of Shambe said that the first 
people to settle there were snake men, and that for some time 
they formed the majority. After a time the crocodile clan be- 
came powerful, and, beoauHC its members killed and ate snakes, 
the men of the now weakened snake clan left the country and 
went to live among a group of Aliab Dinka, where they were 
free from the horrible odour of cooked snake’s flesh, ftlore 
recently a Shish family, belonging to a clan that does not eat 
the fish shur, left their own tribe and went to live at a place 
called Dot, among a group of Dor Dinka who also respect this 
fish. 

Besides these clans with more or loss typical 
animal ancestors (totems), certain groups of people, 
often larger than a clan, revere [particular objects 
which they also speak of as their ‘ancestor.’^ A 
stone called Madwich, which the Tain say fell from 
the sky within the past twenty years, is an example 
of this. The group that reveres Madwich is smaller 
than a clan, for its cult appears to be limited to 
members of a part of the Faiiak clan (of one of the 
Tain tribes), whose totem is the snake (niel). 


A youth of about twenty, who was named Madwich after the 
meteorite, said that his father sacrificed many oxen when the 
stone fell, though the rest of the village did not concern them- 
selves so deeply, and that at the present time his family alone 
pay constant attention to Madwich. The stone, which is now 
at Pariak village, fell before his birth, but after that of his elder 
brother. When it fell, 'every one,’ including his parents and 
even the dogs, except bis elder brother, became muol. This 
word is appUed to the poeeession of a tiet by a spirit ; perhaps 
it has a sligntly different meaning in this instance ; at any rale, 
the fact that the informant’s elder brother did not become 
muol was taken to show that he was 'a child of the stone.’ 
When the stone fell, a few men and many cattle di^ of a 
disease Cfldled abut puo (lit ’ swelling of the heart ’), which wu 
considered to bo due to the jok, and sacrifices were offered in 
the usual way. The coming of the meteorite Madwich is said 
to have been prophesied by a tiet called Jalang, who was killeil 
during an Arab raid ; and the stone itself was tbwght to have 
the powers and attributes of an animal ancestor. TOus it might 
make men ill in order that a saoriflee might ^ offered, and it 
would communicate its wishes through a tiet in the usual way, 
asking that a bullock should be killed. i 

Another meteorite, said to have been found n^r the Tain 
village of Agho, is called Dek, and Is regarded ns the • ancestor ’ 
of the two clans Jakchlr ami Chulll living in the viUage, whence 
have sprung settlements ivhloh In turn have given rise to other 

1 On the river pe^, tee, further, pp. 710^. 711*. 
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villages, the inhabitants of which together constitute the Chiro 
tribe. All the Oliiro clan revere Dek, though their niembera 
have animal totems of the ueiial Dink'a type. 

Sonic of the Bor Diiika speak of Lerpiu as tlicir 
kimri but this is an example which is very far 
from typical, for Lerpiu is hotli a spear which fell 
from the sky six f'enerations a^o, ami a spirit iin- 
manent in every rain-maker of the Bor tribe, and is 
one of the most {Kiwerful of their jok (see l>eh)w, 
§ 4). It is clear that Lerpiu is not homolo^^ous 
with the ordinary Dinka totems ; in his spear form 
he corresponds with the meteorite Madwich. His 
adherents, the family in whose succeeding genera- 
tions he is immanent, have the eleiihant as their 
totem. 

Finally, there is evidence that, apart from 
meteorites and other nniisual kwar, some of tlie 
clans of the Tain Dinka have, or had, more than 
one totem. 

The members of the Chiro, Ngong Nyang, and Pariak tribes 
consider the fish an aruMiMtor, U^lling tlie iiHiial atory that 
their anceator was born as a twin of the flsii, the latter being 
taken to tiie river, where ho instructed mankind that, in spite 
of the relationship exisiitig between them, they might catch 
and cat his descendants. There can be no doubt that the rela- 
tionship still acknowledged os oxiating between the fish and the 
memlM$rs of these tribes is but tiie shadow of the normal totemic 
relationship that formerly existed ; tiuverlhelesa the rings that 
Apiiot threw into the river (see lielow) indicate that, shadow}' 
as the relationship is, it is nut utterly ignored in practice. 

It will bo noted that all these examjiles of un- 
usual ‘ancestors’ are said to have fallen from the 
skies. The absence of stone in the Diiika country 
(perhaps this applies only to those tribes living 
near the Nile) would easily lead the Diuka to seek 
a supernatural origin for any fragments they might 
lind, while the imjiortance of rain and the rever- 
ence thejr pay to JJengdit who is above, as well as 
the striking appearance of a falling star, could 
scarcely fail to suggest to them that so strange an 
object liad come from the skies. Once this view 
is entertained, it is but natural that the marvellous 
objects should be spoken of by the most holy term 
known, namely that applied to the revered animal 
ancestors of the tribe. 

3. The worship of Dengdit— The Dinka are a 
deeply religions people. They worship a high god, 
Dengdit, lit. * tlreat Bain,’ sometinioH called Nya- 
lich, and a host of ancestral spirits called The 
name Nyalich is the locative of a word meaning 
‘above,’ and, literally translated, signiiies ‘in the 
above.’ It is not used, however, except as a 
synonym for Dengdit, and the common beginning 
of the prayers of the Tain and Bor Dinka is Nya- 
lich ko kwavt ‘ God and our ancestors.’ This phnise 
indicates the two main elements of their religious 
faith and their relative importance, for there is no 
doubt that Dengilit (Nyalich) is greater than the 
iok. It was he who created the world, and estab- 
lished the order of things, and it is he who sends 
the rain from the ‘rain-place’ above, which is 
especially his home. Nevertheless, in the ordinary 
affairs of life t\\Qjok are appealed to far more than 
Dengdit, and in some cases in which the ap]>eal is 
nominally made to Dengdit, its form seems to imply 
that he has been confused with the jok. Among 
the Tain tribes there is a word ram or aram which 
is called out to the new moon, and seems to lie an 
expression of greeting or praise, or perhaps is used 
to deprecate anger. 

It will bo convenient to consider the worship of 
Dengdit and the cult of \\\q jok separately, though 
it must be realized that they constantly touch, and 
even overlap, each other. The Southern Dinka (to 
whom the following specially refers) do not appear 
to use set forms of prayer, but sceni to ask in ordi- 
nary simple sentences that their immediate want 
may be granted. They also have a nuiiil>er of hymns 
which are sung when an ox is slaughtered to avert 
drought or sickness ; but, as Mr. Shaw informed the 
writer, men sing them when doing light work, and 


lately during a severe thunderstorm every one 
joined in lustily to appease the elements. They 
also burst, into one of these songs when bidding 
farewell to the Sirdar who visited them recently. 
The following songs collected and translated by 
Mr. Shaw were composed by the tiet Wal of Bang 
village, who asserts that liis spirit is Deng, i.e, 
Dengdit (see below, § 4). Tt must he noted that in 
Dinka hymns Dengdit habitually speaks of men as 
ants {aivhuk). 

Deng Wa ka loin te lar ror 

Deng Wa ka loin te lar ror 

Bainh achi a lalfch 

Muka Wa apnoih a mvk ire lienkwa 

Muka Deng apuuth a muk tee lienkwa. 

‘ Father Rulti falle into a solitary place. 

Father Rain falls into a solitary place. 

The Lord was in untrodden ((round. 

Hold the Father whII, He holds our few souls. 

Hold the Rain well, He holds our few souls.’ 

In a variant of this hymn ‘ Creator ’ is substi- 
tuted for ‘ Bain ’ in the second and fourth lines. 
In the next two hymns it is clearly the Creator 
who speaks. 

Aichnngdia gau gut ko thain ye thar 
Aiehungdia gau gut ko thain ye^har 
Cha gwobdia ye ran 
Cha gwobdia pen e nhyor e gau-o. 

' My ant hoes the marsh ((rass and rests hand on hip. 

My ant hoes the marsh grass and rcNts hand on hip. 
Have I not given of luy HuhsUirice to nmii ? 

Have I not given of iny suhstance to the spikes of the 
marsh grass, alas ! ‘ 

Ve yenga bi dol t 

Y'aiehung e wang k'aiohung e rie 
Yenga bi nong bai J 
Man aiehung nhtyin 
yenga hi dol f 

YUtiehung e wang k'nirhnng e rie 
Aii'Jiuok a lo ne Deng nhom 
Ko bainh e ree, aken tool 
Chamku yai 

Bainhdan e rah aken tuol 
Chamku yai. 

* Who win laugh ? 

The (»tlle-ant and the ant of the boat (i.e. the Cattle 
Dinka and the Tain Dinka). 

Who will possess a homestead ? 

Unite the anU to a head. 

Who will laugh ? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat. 

The ants have gone to Rain (lu their) head 
And the Fish-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship. 

Our Dura-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship.' 

The majority of Dinka have no legends of the 
origin of Dengdit, hut tliey say that long ago he 
became angry with his wife Abuk, and in his 
wrath sent the hiril afoirh to sever the path be- 
tween heaven and earth which had existed till 
then. In this account, as >vcll as in one obtained 
by Major S. Lyle CumminB from the Nok Dinka 
of the Bahr el-(ihazal I’rovince (./^/xxxiv. (1904) 
157-158), Dengdit figures as a go<], without begin- 
ning and with no expected end ; hut among the 
Niel Dinka he appears as a less remote being w'lio 
at one time ruled his tribe in human guise, and so 
approximates to the supeihiiman ancestors de- 
.seribed in tlic section on totemism (above, § 2). The 
Adero clan of the Niel Dinka have the rain (deng) 
as their totem, the reason being given as follows : 

The first ancestor of the clan appeared from the sky as a 
young woman pregnant with her first child. Thu people 
reverentially formed a circle round her. killed bullocks, and 
then rubbed her from head to foot witfi the belly fat. Next 
they built a hut for her, but wt-re so frightened that It was not 
like other iukly for the door \mis omitted, or in some other way 
it was made ditticult for her to leave it. In about a month her 
child was born, yet no one came to help her. Then she called 
to the people, who brought one white cow, one spotted cow, 
and one bullof^k : she tola them to sacrifice these and then to 
come back to her. Tlmy found her nursing a marvellous babe 
with teeth like an adult, and whose tears were olood. Then the 
mother said to them : ‘ This is your hain, look after him well, 
for I c»n stay with you no longer.’ As she spoke, the rain came 
down in torrents, and therefore the boy was called Deng (Rain) 
or Dengdit (Great Rain). He ruled them for a long time, and, 
when he was very old, disappeared in a great storm. 
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Offerings are made to Dongdit at certain shrines 
—perhaps they might be called temples — which 
seem to oe scattered all over the Dinka territory. 
Most Dinka tiib<*.s have one shrine in their territory, 
and this is certainly the case among the Slush and 
Agar. Probably tnese diller little in appepance 
from the shrine of l^erpiu served by Biyordit (see 
below, § 5). It is true that neither Shish nor Agar 
made any mention of the existence of an akoi bush 
near the shrine, but perhaps too much stress should 
not bo laid on this negative evidence, and a photo- 
graph of the great ^rine at Luang Deng shows 
that this consists of three ordinary looking tukl. 
According to the Agar informants, one min at 
Luong Ajok near Bumbek is in charge of a hut 
bigger than an ordinary tukl which is surrounded 
by a fence. This is called lunk (not to be confused 
with a cattle luak) ; it is not a tomb, nor has any 
one been buried near it. The door is always shut, 
and may not l)e opened oven by the bain (the high 
priest of the shrine and the rain-maker of the tribe) 
unless a sacrifice is made and milk is spilt in front 
of the door. In the shrine at Luong Ajok there 
are stools of copper and brass, shields, spears, 
sticks of rhinoceros horn, and a number oi clay 

{ )ots. All these things belong U) Dengdit, who 
ong ago ciame to earth bringing them witli him. 
One morning the people found the luak built, and 
the stools and other things inside it, and decided 
that Dengdit alone could nave done this, and that 
it was his place. Dengdit still lives in this shrine. 
The Shish say that there is a hut called luak sacred 
to Dengdit at Lau, within which are certain sacred 
spears and an iron rod, and a pot full of oil hangs 
from the roof ; Dengdit is always there. The great 
ancestral rain-making ceremony of each tribe takes 
place at one of these shrines, as does tiie harvest 
ceremony held after the cutting of the dura ; here, 
too, the Agar install their new rain maker. 

The shrine at Luang Deiigi ig one of the holiest existing 
among the Dinka, who visit it in large numbers. One of the 
three tukl is the house of Dengdit. The door is always kept 
shut, its guardians being certain men (and women ?) who are 
regarded as being especially the servants of Deng<lit. Only 
they may enter the sliriiie, but a man desirous of offspring 

S take cattle and offer them to Dengdit, asking that the 
re of his heart may be granted. The door of the shritio is 

r ned when one of the animals brought for Dengdit is 
ightercd, and, looking in through the doorway, the wor* 
■hip^r secs in the darkness of the shrine, in spirit form, the 
shiftuig shapes of men and animals and even of abstract qualities 
— ^happiness, hunger, satisfaction, cattle-sickness— and among 
them tie m&y see the eves and umbilicus of a man. No socriflee 
is made until Dengdit has sent a dream to the kee})er of the 
shrine instructing him to accept the offering, so that worshippers 
are nearljr always kept waiting for a few days. Xt is verv rare 
for a sacrifice to be refused ; but, If a man bo dismiseed without 
being allowed to sacrifice, he will soon die, or disease will attack 
his people. As the worshipper approaches, he is accompanied 
by two servants of the shnne, one on either side. A siiear 
specially kept for the purpose Is used for killing the victim, and 
the spirit of the animal goes to Join the other spirits in the 
shrlne.3 Before the worsnip^ier leaves the shrine, one of the 
servants of Dengtilt takes dust from the holy precincts, and, 
mixing it with oil, rubs it over the body of the worshipper. 
Sometimes a material object such as a spear may be given to the 
man as a sign of favour and a guarantee that he will obtain hie 
wish. Offerings such as pieces of tobacco may be thrown upon 
a low mound of ashes wnich has arisen in front of the shrine 
from the cooking of many sacrifices. Tlie contents of the large 
intestine of the victim are scattered about and over this mound, 
and near it the worshippers thrust the branch of a tree called 
akoch into the ground. It did not appear that any attention 
was paid to the fate of this branch, though it was said tliat it 
might take root and grow. 

Among the Shish, certain men who lived long 
ago were spoken of as ‘the sons of Dengdit/ 
though this expression must not be considered to 
imply any physical relationship ; it seems that the 

1 According to prevailing views, this shrine is situated in Nuer 
territory, though It was formerly held by Dinka, and there are 
Dinka priests at the shrine. The writer believes the distinction 
drawn betwooii Dinka and Nuer to be erroneous, and that the 
Nuer are simply a trllie of Dinka differing no more from other 
admittedly Dinka tribes than those do among ttiemselves. 

* In answer to a question it was said that, if a man died near 
a shrine, his spirit would go there, but not if he died far off. 


Shish considered these * sons ’ os spirits who came 
from above to possess certain men who became 
known by their names— Walkerijok, Majush, 
Mabor, and Malan. Each of them is regarded as 
the ancestor of one of the Shish itlans and has 
become a powerful of the usual type (for wor- 
ship at their graves, see § 4). 

4. The worship of the dead. — Every human 
being has within him two souls. The ahep^ which 
leaves the body in sleep and whose wanderings are 
the common source of dreams, resembles, or per- 
haps may take the form of, the shadow, Tlie 
second * soul ’ is by no means so well defined as the 
atiep ; it is aomotimes called rolt and sometimes 
we. The writer could not learn anything definite 
about the rol during life ; it may be connected with 
the vegetative functions of tne body, but after 
death it remains with the body in the grave. In 
this article it is the atiep that is meant whenever 
the word ‘spirit’ is used to refer to the spirit of a 
dead man. 'I’he atiep of a father, mother, or an- 
cestor may at any time ask for food in a dream. 
A man will then take dura flour and mix it with 


fat in a little pot which he places in a corner of 
his hut, where it is left until the evening, when he 
may eat it or even share it with any one belonging 
to his clan, but with no one else (Tain). If food 
were not provided, the atiep might, and probably 
would, make the dreamer or his wife and children 
ill. It was stated everywhere that the customs 
observed after a death, especially the death feasts, 
were behl to propitiate the atiep of the decreased and 
to prevent it from sending sickness or misfortune on 
the survivors. Sometimes tlie spirit of a person 
recently dead is spoken of as jok, but this term is 
generally roserveu for the spirits of long dead and 
powerful ancestors. Thus tne spirit of the founder 
of any clan is a jok. and the spirit of the animal 
ancestor is a specially powerful The matter 
wa.H summed up by a Tain man as follows : ‘ The 
atiep of my uniiiiai [ancestor] is ajok, the atiep of 
my mother is a human spirit {atiep) ; [the spirit of] 
my mother is also a joh, but [the spirit of] my 
animal [ancestor] is a jorndit (a very great iok)y 
and would be angry if food for it and my motner’s 
jok were put together.’ Altlioiigli the jok may 
send sickness, death, and misfortune, wlien an- 
noyed or neglected, they are the guardian spirits 
of the bouse and the clan, taking constant interest 
in the doings of their descendants, and being ever 
ready to help them. From this point of view there 
is a certain amount of confusion between the atiep 
of the recent dead and the jok of lung dead and 
powerful ancestors. It seems that, although the 
former are not specially invoked for aid in diflicul- 
ties, they are considered to take an active interest 
in their descendants, and probably all that is said 
concerning the lovingkindness and power of the jok 
applies in a lesser degree to the atiep. 

The jok know when a child is born, and protect 
it from the very beginning, though a man does not 
tell his child anout the jok until it is well grown, 
perhaps not till about the age of ton. The 70^ on 
both sides of the family protect the child, coming 
to its assistance in any sudden danger. In a<lult 
life, when invoking the jok at a time of stress, a 
man calls upon the jok of his ancestors, regardless 
whether the appeal he to the spirits of his own or 
his inotlior’s clan. Thus, when harpooning a hippo- 
potamus, the word usually spoken iejongaway *0 
jok of iny ancestors ! ’ The jok hear the invocation 
and come to tlieir descendant’s assistance, entering 
his hi>dy and giving strength to his arms, and leav- 
ing him only when the spear has been flung and 
danger is over, for a man’s jok are ever near him 
in enterprise or peril. Sometiiiios the appeal is. 
made specially to the jok in animal form. Thus 
Bol, a man of the Mariak clan of the Ngong Nyang 
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tribe, >vhen about to cast his harpoon at a hippo- 
potamus, would say : lil ajong e gol Mnriak 

e iongdiena niel abwordte^ ‘ Strike, 0 spirit of my 
clan, my spirit the snake 1 * 

Men ana women who are able to see and to com- 
municate with the spirits {atiep &ndjok) are called 
tkf. Tlieir power is attributed to a spirit, always, 
we believe, an ancestral spirit, that is immanent in 
the liet ; and, as the spirit on the death of the tkt 
will generally take up its residence in the hotly of 
a near relative, the olfice tentls to become heredi- 
tary. Often a tict will explain to a relative that, 
after his or her death, the spirit will come to him ; 
and a change of manner, tremhling tits, and periods 
of unconsciousness are regarded as signs that the 
spirit has taken up its new abode. The powers of 
tne tict are most commonly directed to discover 
what should bo done in cases of sickness, i.e. he 
indicates what /oA; is responsible for the illness, and 
what must bo done in order that the patient may 
got well ; but ho also ^ives advice concerning lost 
cattle and other accidents of daily life. The 
amount of iniluence exerted by the tict varies 
enormously. 

The tiet of a Malek villaire was an oJd woman of whom it was 
openly said that she was littlo ^ood. On the other hand, Wal, 
an Allah Dinka livinff in the village of Bang, exercises piiornious 
influence not limited to his fellow-triliesnien ; for, although his 
spirit only came to him in 1S)i)7, Bari and Nuer alike come to 
consult him anti pa^ the Htrh'.t.cst attention to his coimuamls. 
Wal is a man of aliout fifty, differing in no obvious exk'rnal char- 
acter from his fellows, though deference is shown him in that, 
however dense the crowd round him, he is never jostled. Wal 
says that Ills spirit is Deng, whlc;h appears in one aspe4't at 
least to bo identical with Dengdit, and at the j^resent time he 
is certiiinly the most import ant factor In the spiritual life of the 
Aliah and neighbouring tribes. Some men of the Ohiro tribe 
said that, if another stone like Madwich (see above, § a) were to 
fall from the sky, it would he called Deng, because the spirit 
Deng had come to the tiet Wal in Rang village. Wal is most 
anxious to make clear his adhesion to the (lu\ eriimcnt, and 
even goes so far as to state that his spirit is * red ’ (as Kitroiieans 
are) and came from Khartum, which all the hla<‘k tribes regard 
as the homo of the white man. He is certainly o|)|K)8ed to 
bloodshed, and has lately condemned the particiiwtors in a quite 
insignifloant brawl, in whi(*h hut littlo hlotxl fluwe<l, to an 
elaborate ceremony of utuuumciit, tho essential part of which 
is that two goats are killed, tho fle.sh of one being eaten, while 
the other is cast into the bush. Wal asserts that this is not a 
revival of an old custom, hut a new form of sac’rifice dictated by 
his spirit ; and this was certainly the opinion of those with whom 
tho writer discussed the subject. 

Although Mitterrutzner {Die Dinka-Sprache in 
Central ‘Africa^ Brixen, 1866) accepts tho view 
adopted by the early missionaries, that the wordyoA; 
can DC adequately rendered by ‘ Satan ’ or ‘ der Teu- 
feV {op, cit. csp. p. 57), this is incorrect, and the re- 
lation of the jok to sickness and death is in outline 
somewhat as follows. The spirits of tho old and 
inightv dead {iok) and of tho recent dead {atiep) exist 
in and around the villages in which their descend- 
ants 1 ive. J ok are more powerful and energetic than 
atiepy and sometimes have special shrines built for 
them. They arc also thought to have their habitat 
in the earth in tho immediate neighlxiurhooil of 
these shrines. Atiep are at their strongest immedi- 
ately after death, and, although funeral feasts are 
held for no other reason than to propitiate them 
lest they should cause sickness and death, they 
become gradually weaker, and in a very few genera- 
tions may safely bo forgotten. Jokf on the other 
hand, retain their strength and energy, and require 
to be freely propitiated by sacrifices. Nor are the 
sacritices otiered to thf3m on stated (iccasions sufli- 
oient. They accept these, hut also make known 
tlioir wants by appearitig to their descendants in 
dreams, and demamling that a bullock or other 
animal shall he killed ; or they may appear to a tiet 
and command him to deliver their message. If their 
demands are disregarded, they send sickness or had 
luck, and matters <;an be remedied only by sacritice. 
There may be no preliminary dream or vision before 
the jok sends sickness ; in fact, the routine treat- 
ment of all sickness is to make ollcrings to the joA: 


(or Dengdit, when he and theyoA; are confused) in 
the hope tliat they will remove the sickness for 
which they are held responsible. So, when the 
illness luns a fatal course, it is the jok who are con- 
sidered resiKinsiblo for tlie death. The following 
account given by the Shish shows how the sacritice 
to the jok is conducted : — 

When a man ia ill, a bullock or one or more sheep or goats are 
kille<i as a sacrifice to the jok. The animal or animals should 
be provided by a near relative, and sliould be killed by a married 
man with children, preferably the father of a large family. 
St>ine of the nu*at is left oyer night in the house of the sick man, 
for the jot. In the niurning it la brought out and eaten hj' the 
clansfolk, but tho fat is collected in u pot, and again left in tho 
house, for one night, for the jok. Next day this is (vioked by the 
old women, who eat It with the old men. The blood of the 
sacrifice is left to dry on the ground, and is afterwards buried 
in front of the house near the place where the animal was killed. 

Even childlessness may he at tributed to tho dis- 
pleasure of theyoA', ami in those cases in which the 
fiUHbaiid does not attribute this to his own impo- 
tence a tict may be consulted. The tiet often says ; 

* Give more cows to your fathcr-in-law,’ the idea 
being that this will appease the jok of the wife’s 
family, who, the tict can see, are angry. Or the 
tiet may prescribe an ofl'eriiig to thoyo/c to be made 
by the other side of the family, for tho jok of the 
hushand’.s family may ho angry if tho woman’s 
hroUiers liave been sneering at lier husband for not 
liegetting children. Incest angers the jok and thus 
causes barrenness ; and a girl guilty of this oilenco 
will have no children, even should she marry, until 
she has owned her sin, when her lover will be forced 
t/o provide a bullock to lie saeriliced in atonement. 
The youth’s father kills the bullock, and the girl’s 
father takes some of the contents of tho large in- 
testine and smears it on Ids daughter’s ahuometi 
and that of her partner, thus removing the taint of 
sin and rendering her capable of hearing children. 

Shrine.s raised to ancestral spirits fall into two 
classes ; ( I ) grave shrines, and (2) shrines erected 
bv order of a spirit {jok or atkp), or on account of 
the appearance of a spirit in a dream, or built to 
provide a new home for a Hjiirit. Grave shrines do 
not appear to bo common, though the writer has 
reconls of the graves of the founders of four of tho 
Sbish elans that have become shrines. These are 
the graves of the so-called ‘ sons of Dengdit ’ already 
referred to. Those four men are to some extent re- 
garded as culture heroes, for they taught men how 
to grow dura and to lish. It is said that formerly 
huts were built over their graves ; these have de- 
cayed, but oven now a ceremony is held at each 
grave after the dura is cut. In every case, only 
the people descended from the founder take part in 
this, though their wives, who of necessity belong to 
other clans, accompany them. There is no resident 
guardian at any of the shrines, but at tho yearly 
sacritice one man, in whom the ancestral spirit is 
immanent, kills a sheep or a bull, and .smears its 
blood and the contents of the large intestine ujicn 
the grave, before the assembled descendants of the 
hero. Tho flesh is boiled, all eat thereof, and great 
care is taken not to break the bones, which are 
thrown into the river. Shrines of the second class 
appear to be found in all Dinka villages. The 
worship at one of them in the Shilluk village of 
Tonga near the SliiJluk-Dinka boundary is especi- 
ally interesting, because it clearly indicates the 
hereditary nature of tho luiesthood that these 
shrines call into existence, and also because it shows 
that Umjok on tho maternal side are regarded with 
the same awe and afleetion os those of a man’s own 
clan. The shrine is within tho yard of an ordin- 
ary Shilluk homestead. It consists of a few long, 
roughly trimmed sticks thrust into the ground, from 
wiiieli are hung a number of beads, small gourds, 
siiulf- boxes, and fragments of sheep bones. On 
the ground is a heap of ashes, the remains of the 
tires at which sacrifices have been cooked, and frag* 
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ments of the Hkulln of .sheep killed at the shrine. 
By the side of the ashes there i.s a faggot of sticks 

E faced upright, supporting a gourd in which food 
ad once been placed. 

The ehrina ie eerved by one Agwer. whoae ffrandniother, a 
Dinka, was made ill by an ancestral spirit, Denj;,! in order that 
offerings should be made to him. As the offerings accumulated, 
a shrine came into existence ; in fact, a tiet seems to have 
ascertained that Deng wished his descendants to make repeated 
sacrifices to him at Tonga. At the present day offerings are 
made frequently by sick folk, descendants of Deng, and a 
ceremony is said to be held at the beginning of every rainy 
season. 

Another ahrino, existing at the Chiro village of 
Malek, conaiata of the trunk of a email tree thruat 
into the ground ; the main branches have been 
broken off short, and part of the vertebral column 
and horns of a goat liave been attached to them. 
There are also several pieces of rope, of the kind 
attached to hippopotamus liarpoona, and aeveral 
small gourds, while a number of fragments of 
hippopotamus liones lie at the foot of the post. 
The origin of this shrine is as follows. 

About three years ago the children of Apuot, the bain of the 
village, sickened, but it was not until they had been ill for 
about four months that the iok of Halit, the ancestor who sent 
the sickness, appeared to the ftef in a dream and demanded 
that a goat should be given him. The tut told Apuot to raise 
up a post and to kill a fat he goat. The post was prepared, 
a hole was dug, the goat’s throat was cut, and the blood ami 
contents of the gut were collected and buried in the hole. Then 
the post was thrust Into the centre of the hole, and earth was 
thrown in and pressed down. The meat was cut into pieces, 
boiled, and eaten. The bones were not broken, but were 
placed on the ground round the post and left there for a 
month, after which all were thrown into the river, except the 
skull and backbone, which were put upon the post. The tiel 
was given the skin. At the time of the sacrifice Apuot threw 
four small pieces of meat in lour directions, a^tparently towards 
the cardinal points, and then placed them on the ground 
round the stick, saying : * O my grandfather, I have made a 
saoriflcc for you, do not let luy c.hildren be sick any more.’ 
Apuot himself carried the bones to the river, and at the same 
time threw into the water a small Iron bracelet which he took 
from the arm of one of the sick children. These things were 
cast into the river because Kan, the father of IJallt, was twin 
with the fish reehol, for whom the things were intended. 'Die 
hippoTOtamua lionea at the foot of the post w'ero placed there 
by a orother of Apuot, after he had speared one of these 
animals. He did this in order that the spirit of his ancestor 
mieht help him to kill other hippopotami. The ground round 
ana under this post is in a specuaf sense the hamtation of the 
iok, and, even if the sickness had not occurred, it would still 
have been necessary to prepare a habitation for the iok, where 
men might come to invoke their assistance before going fishing 
or hlpropotamus-hunting, or before starling on a journey. 
In the last event the traveller puts his right hand flat on the 

g round near the post, and says : * Grandfather, I am going away, 
kke care of me, do not let me he sick.’ Before going fishing 
or hippopotamus-hunting, a man takes his haiqiooris to the wife 
of the bain, who rubs them with oil made from hiptHqiotamus 
fat, and pours some of the oil on the ground at the foot of the 

Another fortii of Hhrine, culled hilor, in fouiul ii 
the Tain yilla^^es near Bor. Tlie eonsiruetioii o: 
the biior is ve^ simple. No chamber is made 
a hole aljout a foot dee]) is dug and filled up will 
mud, in which the horns are lixed, for only the 
horns, and not the skull, are used. 

One of these shrines w'as raised by Der In his new village ol 
Arek for the atiep of his father Anet, to live in * just as «. 
house,’ for the spirit knows of the wanderings of Its iicoplo and 
moves with them. This was done at the instance of a tict, who 
said that, if this were neglected, Der and his children would 
sicken, and perhaps die. The shrine itself consists of a mound 
of mud, at one end of which are fixed the horns of a bullock, 
while in front of this there is one of the pickets to which cattle 
are commonly tethered.a The bullock providing the horns 
was sacrificed by Der, Avho explained aloud that ho was making 
a place for the atiep of his father Anet. The bullock was killed 
by having a spear plungeti into its heart, and small pieces of ai: 
the organs and parts of the animal were scattered on the ground 
for the spirits of the dead. At each new moon some dura, a 


1 Deng is a eomtnon Dinka name, and iimsi not l»e coiifiu 
with Deng, the spirit of the tiet Wal (above, p. 709“), or wi 
Dengdit. 

2 The whole structure presents a certain resemblance tc 
bullock Mnk in the earth, so that only the back projects ; t 
the writer could not learn that this resemblance was lnt< 

Omdurman, where 

sonUtions ol cattle were erected over the graves of poweri 


ew drops of new milk, add d little butter, are placed upon the 
ihririe at sunset. The shrine is repaired whenever necessary, 
without sacrifice or any corenioiiv. 

Bilor are found in all the Tain and in Bome, at 
.eaHt, of the Bor villages, but uHually they do not 
resemble the back of a bullock, the mud being 
built into a more or less circular mound flattened 
above. A stick or young sapling, 6 or B ft. tall, is 
thrust into the ground near the horns, and a cattle- 
rope is hung from this. Among the Tain Dinka 
the sons of a dead man will procure a bullock and 
mild a bitor whenever jmssible, the widow making 
the mud mound, in which the sons plant the horns 
of the bullock. This is done not only to propitiate 
the spirit of the dead, but as a resting-place for his 
spirit {atiep). There is often the greatest confu- 
sion as to whether these bUor are built for Dengdit 
or for the jok; in fact, the two are often spoKen 
of and treated as if they were identical. As an 
examjile of this confusion, reference may be made 
to a bitor at Arek village meant to secure the help 
of the jok in fishing and in harpooning hippopotami. 
When a fishing or hunting party is about to start, 
they take some dura, dip trie grains in a bowl of 
water, roast them, and, when cold, scatter them 
upon and around the bitor. In spite of this, the 
bitor is often said to belong to Dengdit, and the 
usual explanation is given of the cattle rope, 
namely, that Dengdit will sec the empty halter 
and know that an animal has been sacriliced. 

Besides the numerous oflerings to the jok already 
mentioned, certain annual saeriiices are made to 
them, of which the following are examples. 

The Bor Dinka gacriflee one or more youn^ goate at the 
beginning of each wet eeason, in order that the juk may not 
injure the cattle in the luak, the horiig and legg with the dried 
skin adhering to them being hung up within the entrance to 
the luak. The Shigh make an annual gacrlfice to the jok and 
aliO to the * river people,’ who, aa already indicated, muet be 
conaidered aa a apecial form of jok. Thia aacritloe la inailc by 
every houaeholder, for, if any omitted to perform it, hia dura 
crop would be poor, and hia cattle would alcken or die. Each 
householder kills a aheup and allows the blood to anak into 
the ground ; the fleah, which ia boile<l in front of tlie house, 
is eaten, care being taken not to break the bones, which are 
collei^teil and thrown into the river. Aa he kills the animal, 
the housefather aa.va: VoJb I this ia your rigid.’ Pieces from 
different parts of the sacrifice are boiled in a pot and left 
outeide the hut during the night ; in the morning the contents 
are scattereil round ^e house, when the dogs and birds soon 
disfHise of them. 

The sacrifice to the ' river people ’ takes place after the rains, 
when the people leave their inland settlements to come down 
to their dry-season abodes on the river bank, and before they 
build any houses or cattle kraals. The members of eaiih clan 
kill a sheep soon after they reach the river, cutting its throat 
before sunrise, on the l>ank, so that the blood flows into the 
river, into which the sheep is thrown as soon as it is dead. 
This sacrifice is held in order that the ' river people’ may not 
send sickness to men or cattle, and it is also said to please 
Dengdit. 

Belief in the guiding and protecting influence of 
the jok is jierhaps the only part of their eschatology 
which is common to all Dinka, and is so well oe* 
fined that it can he definitely formulated ; the ex- 
amples already given of the action of the jok and 
the sacrifices ottered to them make their action 
and power reasonably plain as far as they relate 
to humanity. In other words, while the relation 
of the atiep to the living is tolerably well known, 
the very opposite is the case in regard to the rol or 
we, for its condition excites none of the interest 
W’liich is felt in the atiep. The generally accepted 
view with regard to the atiep of the old and migdity 
dead {jok) has been indicated already. The atiep 
of the recently dead are usually thought to frequent 
the villages and houses of their descendants, taking 
an interest in their doings and moving about with 
them. Certain of the burial customs, which pro- 
vide for the welfare of the dead, are modified in the 
case of old influential men, increasingly lavish 
funeral feasts being provideil for important men 
such as bain, the avowed purpose of all funeral 
ceremonies being to propitiate the dead man, lest 
he should send sickness and misfortune on the 
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living. Apart from the funeral and mourning 
feasts, atiep are not given sacrifices unless they 
appear to their descendants or to the tkt in dreams 
and ask for them. 

Side bv side with this doctrine of the atkp and 
its corollary that the spirits of the dead every- 
where surround and mix with the living, there is 
another, which, if it were accepted and applied 
logically, would Ins incompatible with the first. 
According to this belief, the atiep leaves the 
ncighbourho(Nl of the body at the time of its 
burial, and passes alsive to the place of Dengdit. 
The spirits that reach Dengdit do not lose their 

oiyer of returning to the earth, for it is a common 

elief that jok may noss to and from this earth to 
Dengdit, while one of the commonest Dinka beliefs 
is that the jok come to the dying to take their 
atiep. Among the Niel Dinka the jok come in the 
(spiritual) form of the animal ancestors (totem 
animals) of each man at his death and take his 
spirit to Kok, the place of Dengdit lie tween earth 
and sky, whence comes the rain. The men who 
gave this information were perfectly convinced 
that every Dinka had some animal relative which 
would come to him at death, and they stated that 
some men had seen them os they lay dying. 

It is possible to obtain a hint of another phase 
of Dinka eschatology by considering their haoit of 
flouring a little water or merissa (native beer) on 
the ground before drinking. According to some 
Nok Dinka who did this after a long and thirsty 
march, the water poured out was uir the deaef. 
The Sliish denied thatwwm.yo, purjiosely spilt on 
the grouml, was for the benefit of the dead, but 
said that, when a inan died, ho would find in his 
grave all the vurissa he had poured out and the 
food he hail thrown on the ground. It is, however, 
possible that this belief may lie due to Arab 
influence. 

According to the Shish, the * river-people ’ are 
also jok, and they can bo seen by tiet, for * land 
and river jok have the same origin,* and ‘ some 
jok are in the river, some on land,’ It must, 
however, bo adniitt<j<i that many Dinka seem to 
look ujion the ‘river people* as distinctly mysteri- 
ous beings, whom they do not regard as jok in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

5 . Rain-makers and rain-making. — The rain- 
makers of the Dinka tribe are called bain, but it 
seems that not every bain is a practising rain- 
maker, though, in theory at least, all are fiotential 
rain-makers. The men commonly siiokcn of os 
the ‘chiefs’ or ‘shaikhs* of the Dinta tribes are 
actual or potential hnin, hut there does not appear 
to be any tendency for village chiefs to attempt to 
emulate the rain-maker, or mr quack practitioners 
to afipear, for the successful rain-maker lias within 
him tlie spirit of the great rain-makers of the past, 
and all recognize .the futility of competing with 
him. Further, the existence of a powerful and 
successful^ rain-maker naturalW leans those who 
live within his sphere of influence to leave all 
such matters to liiiii. Thus a successful rain- 
maker attains to very great power, and would 
he consulted about all important affairs, for the 
spirit of a great ancestor that has come down to 
him through a succession of rain-makers ensures 
that he is far-seeing, and wiser than common men. 
A bain should not drink merissa^ lest he get angry 
and quaiTel with the men of his village. Although 
the authority of a bain is great, it is not absolute, 
for one bain foretold the defeat of his people at the 
hands of the Government, and entreated them not 
to fight ; yet his people fought and were defeated. 

The Shish said tliat the name of the spirit 
immanent in their rain-maker (who lived at I^au) 
was Mabor. This, as has been stated in § 3 , is the 
name of one of the four ‘ sons of Dengdit.* It was 


obvious that to the Shish of Bhambe (some miles 
from Lau) the personality of the rain-maker was 
entirely submerged in that of the spirit immanent 
in him, so that, when they spoke of Malsir, the 
dominant idea in their mind was that of the 
ancestral spirit of this name working through the 
Ixidy of the man in whom it was immanent. 

Tno Shish do not specially protect their rain- 
maker from a violent death, and ho may oven 
take part in warfare ; for no doubt is felt that, if 
ho bo killed, the ancestral spirit will pass to a 
suitable successor. But an important rain-niaker 
is not allowed to die of old age or as tlio result 
of chronic lingering illness ; for, if tliis occurred, 
sickness would attack the trilxi ; there would be 
famine, and the herds would not yield their in- 
crease. ^dion a rain-maker feels that he is g(;l ting 
old and infirm, he tells his children that ho wishes 
to die. 

Among the Agar Dinka a large grave is dug, 
and an angareb is placed in it, upon which the 
rain-maker lies on his right side, with a skin 
under his head. He is surrounded by his friends 
and relatives, including his younger elnhlren, but 
his elder children are not alloweil near the grave, 
at any rate towards the end, lest in their despair 
they should injure themselves. The bain lies 
iqion the angareb without food or drink for many 
hours, generally for more than a day. From time 
to time he speaks to his people, recalling Die past 
history of the trilie, how he has ruled and advised 
them, and instructing them how to act in the 
future. During this iime he takes no food. At 
last he tells them he ha.s finished, and bids them 
cover him up ; earth is thrown into the grave, and 
he is soon suffocated. Although the alwvo infor- 
mation M’as obtained from a number of Agar Dinka, 
there is little doubt that with minor variations it 
applies to all the Dinka tribes. 

The Niel Dinka said that th^ strangled their 
bain in liis own house, having first prepared his 
grave. Tliey would then wash the corjise and kill 
a bullock in front of the house, skinning it im- 
meiliately and making an angareb of the skin. 
This is placed in the grave, and the liody is laid 
upon it, a cell being built over the angareb so that 
the earth does not come into contact with the body. 
Even if the bain were quite young, he would do 
killed if it was thought that he was dangerously 
ill. The Niel take every care to guard the bain 
from accidental death, for, even if he should die 
suddenly as the result of accident, some sickness 
would surely occur, though his son or a near blood 
relation would immediately succeed him. It would 
he a far more serious matter if the bain were to 
die of illness, hut this had never happened ; indeed, 
the writer’s informant (whoso father and paternal 
uncle had both been killed in the appropriulu 
manner) pointed out that this would prevent any 
of his sons {i.e. ]iresuraahly any relative) from 
becoming bain in his turn. The writer iielievcs 
that all tribes sprinkle milk on the grave, while 
some bury a bullock, or even a cow, with thoir bain, 
and it is probable that all place some property in 
the grave. 

The following information was given by Biyordit, 
an old but still active man, the rain-maker of the 
Bor tribe, who [1911] has the greatest iuiluence 
over all the Bor and Tain Dinka : 

In each of the eight rain-niukers who preceded Biyordit 
there was imiiiaiient a great and powerful spirit called Lerpiu, 
now inmianHiit In Biyordit, who says quite simply that at his 
death Lertiiu will pass into his son. Near a hut belonging to 
Biyordit there is another tuJki, constituting a shrine, in wiiich 
tiie jok of Lerpiu is thought to reside more or less constantly. 
Within this hut is kept a very sacred spear, also called I.erp\u, 
and l>eforo it stands a post cailc<l rtf, to which are attached the 
horns of many bullocks Bacriflr.e(l to Lerpiu. Behind the hut 
tiierc is a bush of the kind called akoi, which must not l>« cut 
or damaged in any way, but which strangers are allowed to 
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approach without the least (.‘oremony. The oArot bush Is olearlir 
the least sacred part of the shrine, yet its presence is essential, 
for the jok leaves the hut to coino to the akoi durinir the 
great rain>niaking ceremony, and the slight sanctity of the akoi 
at other times is well explained by the aVisence of Uie joib. 

The rain ceremony consists of a sacrifice to Lerpiu, to induce 
him to move Dengdit to send rain. It is held in the spring 
(al>out Ajiril), when the new moon is a few days old. In the 
morning two bullocks are led twice round the shrine, and are 
tied to the rit by Biyordit : then the people beat drums ; and 
men and women, boys and girls, all dance round the shrine. 
Nothing further is done unlil the bullocks urinate, when every 
one who can get near the beasts rubs his body with the urine. 
After this all except the old people go away. Presently the 
bullocks are killed by Biyordit, who spears them and cuts their 
throats. While the sacrifice is being prepared, the jieoplo 
chant : ‘ Ijerpiu, our ancestor, we have Drought you a sacri- 
fice ; he pleased to cause rain to fall.' The blood is collected 
In a gourd, transferred to a pot, put on the fire, and eaten by 
the old and imjTortant people of the clan. Some of the flesh of 
one bullock is put into two pots and cooked with much fat ; 
this is left near the akoi for many (perhaps t-on) months, yet it 
is said not to smell unpleasantly, and is ultimately eaten by 
people who have no cattle of tlielr own. The food in the pots 
near the akoi is said to be for the joJb, but the meat from the 
other bullock is eaten on the same day. The bones of the sacri- 
fice are thrown away, but the horns are added to those already 
attached to the rtf. 

Hesides the great rain-making ceremony per- 
formed at a central shrine, some tribes olFer a 
saeritico for rain in each sett himcrit. Among the 
8hish tills takes place before, or at the beginning 
of, the rainy season. 

Tho old men of (,he settlement (hat) kill a Mhoep, thanking 
and praising Dengdit ; the animal is bisecte<l longitudinally, 
and that half which Is away from the ground is cut into frag- 
inentH and cast into the air as an offering to Dengdit. As they 
fall upon the ground, so they are left, and are soon eaten by 
dogs and birds. The blood of the sacrifice is allowed to soak 
Into the ground, but the remainder of the meat is boiled and 
eaten, tho bones, which must not be broken, being burled in the 
skin ftir seven days, and afterwards thrown into tho river. 
Some dura is boiled, and this U thrown Into the air and left 
lying upon the ground in the same way as the flesh of the 
sacrifice was left. 

6. Sacred spears. — Mention baa already been 
made of certain wpears kept in the shrinc-s of 
Dengdit. One of the spears in tho Shish shrine 
nt Lau is of the form named H/it by tho Dinka, and 
is called bU yat. ^ Another spear with the usual 
leaf-shaped blade is called ion yat^ and tho iron rod 
is named Un yat. These spears and the iron rod 
are described as playing an important part in the 
great rain -making <;ereniony held in the luak at 
Dau, and when tbo time comes to re[)lace them 
an elaborate ceremony is T»erformcd. Long ago 
Dengdit ordered the bain Mabor to get the finest 
spear he could, and to put it in his shrine at Lau. 
This command was said to apply not only to the 
ton ynf, but also to the bit yat and Irn yat, and 
all these are renewed periodically, by order of 
Dengdit, who, in a dream, indicates that the 
spears are getting old and that new ones must be 
provided. It seems that a new ton yat is brought 
to the luak about eveiy tenth year, a white sheep 
being killed with the new spear by the bain as an 
act of consecration. Some of the blood is left on 
tho blade for three days, after which it is washed 
and oiled. Certain old men and women, near 
relatives of the bam, boil and eat the flesh of this 
sacrifice in the courtyard of the luak, after which 
they wash tlieir hands and throw the bones, none 
of which has been broken, into the river. The 
sacredness of tho obi spear appears to be trans- 
mitted to the new by thrusting tne former into the 
earth by tho side of the sacrifice, after which it 
is given to a son or other near relative of the bain. 

7. Oaths. — In small matters the Shish affirm 
‘ by Nyalich.’ To swear a binding oath a man 
goes to tho blacksmith and licks his hammer; 
I hen, putting it on tlie ground, he says: ‘If I 
have done this thing, may 1 die I * Any one 
swearing falsely womd certainly die within a 
couple of days. An Agar Dinka will swear by 
licking bis iron bracelet and saying what he has 
done or not done, and that he is ])repared to die if 
he is not speaking the truth. Another oath is to 


place a spear or stick on the ground and jump over it, 
saying : * By Dengdit, I have not done this thing ; 
if I nave, may my spear bo speedily put on my 
grave ! * This refers to the Agar custom of putting 
a man's spear, bracelets, and shield upon his grave 
for seven days. The most terrific oath of all is to 
go to the shrine {luak) of Dengdit and swear by it. 

8. Blessings and curses : the evil eye.— The 
Dinka firmly believe in the efficacy of botfi bless- 
ings and curses, and tliat people and cattle can 
be ‘overlooked.’ The following information was 
obtained from Tain Dinka living south of the Sudd, 
but it probably holds good over a much wider 
area. Tlie blessings and curses of strangers are 
of little cflect (it must be assumed that this does 
not apply to great and powerful men), but the 
words of kinsfolk are powerful for good or evil. 
There is a special word lou meaning * to speak bad 
words al>out a man’s body’ ; and a father, hy saying 
his son shall be ill, can cause him to sicken. So, 
too, a man's relatives may curse him if he does 
not give them the bullock which is their due when 
he builds a cattle-shed soon after bis marriage. 
A parent’s blessing is held to be so efficacious that 
it may cure illness, ..he power for good being 
tho will (atiep) of the loving father or mother. 
When a boy is to be blessed, he squats on the 
ground ; and his father, standing by him, carries 
Erst his right thigh and then his left over his son’s 
head. Then ho spits on his scalp and blows into 
his ears and nose ; next ho spits on his own hands 
and rubs them over the hoy’s scaln, and, again 
spitting on them, smears spittle on tiie boy’s chest 
and tho nape of his neck. Finally, be picks up 
dust, and mbs some on the boy’s clicst and back, 
throwing away the remainder into the air. When 
a man is about to bless an ailing daughter, her 
mother brings a gourd of water, into which the 
man, his wife, and the girl’s brothers and sisters 
and paternal aunts all spit, and her fatlier sprinkles 
the water over the girl’s body. Nothing further is 
done for eight days, but on tho ninth day a male 
goat or sheep is tied up ; wlien it urinates, the 
girl’s breasts and back are anointed with the urine, 
while the relatives who spat into the bowl pray 
that she may lie cured. Her brothers take the 
goat, throw it on tho ground, cut its throat, and 
leave the body lying for people of other clans to 
eat. Any one can ‘ overlook ’ (Tain kwan) another 
who is not a very close blood relation, at any time 
when his victim is not looking him straight in the 
face. To kimn any one is always a voluntary 
action, and, though a thin or poor man may kwa 7 i 
a well-conditioned or rich man, this is not neces- 
sarily due to covetousness. A great man can make 
people ill without seeing them, by desiring it in 
his heart, and for sickness produced in this way 
there is no cure. 

9. Magic.— Magic appears to play a compara- 
tively small part in the spiritual life of the Dinka ; 
probably this is to be attributed to tho dominating 
influence of the cult of the jok, which constitutes 
tho working belief of the people. In spite of this, 
auxiliary magical processes may be used in order 
to inorease the efficacy of a sacrifice. Thus, it is 
not uncommon for a goat to be killed as a direct 
^peal to the jok before hippopotamus-hunting. 
Tlie Tain Dinka of Malek village select a ‘red| 
he-goat or sheep because the hippopotamus is * red,’ 
and take it to the Sudd in a canoe, whore they cut 
its throat with a spear, because the animal they 
are hunting can be killed only with a spear. (1 he 
usual method of killing a sheep or goat is by 
a blow on the head.) Its blood is allowed to 
run into the river, while some is smeaxed on the 
blades of the harpoons. As soon os it is dead, 
it is thrust under the Sudd where the hippo- 
potami are, its mouth being tied up so that it 
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may not do any damage witli its teeth. 'Flie 
man with the liarpoon pravs to his jok as lie 
approaclies the animal, ann tlie eereniony after 
its death is sinijily an otfering of part of the 
flesh to theji’o^. Any one mav provide tlie goat, but 
only three men— Apuot the bain, and two others— 
may cut its throat ; if any other were to officiate, 
his action would be absolutely without effect. 

Litkraturb,— Authorities quoted In the article. 

C. G. SEIJGMANN. 
DIOGENES.~See Cynics. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.— A religious laxly 
located chiefly in the central ami western portions 
of the United States. The originator of the move- 
ment was Thomas Campbell, a minister of the 
Secedor Presbyterian Church in the north of 
Ireland, who came to America in 1807, and was 
assigned to ministerial work in the Presbytery of 
Chartiers, in Western Pennsylvania. Keenly sen- 
sitive to the evil results of sectarian division.^, he 
used his efforts to unite the scattered croups of 
Presbyti^rians in such common work and worship 
ns should allay in some measure the strife of rival 
faction.s. But so little tvero the churches of the 
period prepared for the jiractice of comity that ho 
was censured by the Presbytery for his conduct, 
and, although upon appeal the Synod declinetl to 
affirm the judgment or the Presbytery, he fouml it 
desirable to sever his connexion with the Church 
of his fathers. But his earnest labours in behalf 
of unity led to the formation of a group called the 
‘Christian Association of Washington ^ (Pa.), and, 
soon after, he published a document called the 
‘Declaration and Address,’ in which he pleaded 
w'ith his brethren of all Christian bodies to 
abandon whatever religious doctrines and practices 
were unscri^»tural and divisive, and to seek the 

I ieace of the Church by the realization of the 
word’s prayer (Jn for the oneness of His 

people. He wa.s afterw^ards joined by his son 
Alexander, who had been trained for the ministry 
in Ireland and at Ghusgow. 

In studying the problem of Christian unity these 
men <leterinined that they would propose to their 
religious neighbours the elimination of numan addi- 
tions to the primitive and simjjle gospel. This 
seemed to them a sufficient platform for a united 
Church. Their purpose was the restoration of tho 
early Christian society as the means of realizing 
Christian oneness, 'l^hey included in their pro- 
famine all the essential elements of the Apost/olic 
faith, spirit, and service. They held strongly to 
the great evangelical beliefs of the historic Church. 
They sought to make the iteacliings of the NT 
authoritative in their procedure, In compliance 
with this ideal they decided that tho practice of 
infant baptism and of allusion must be abandoned. 
The movement grew, and soon the first congrega- 
tion was established at Brush Hun, Pa. (4th May 
1811). 

Tlie Reformers, as they called themselves, >vere 
active in the dissemination of their views. Such 
leaders as tho Campbells, Barton W. Stone, ami 
Walter Scott were elFcctive advo<;ates of tho new 
message. The adoption of immersion in the 
interest, as they believed, of Christian unity 
brought them into sympathetic relations with tho 
Baptists, and in 1823 Alexander ('ampbcll began 
tho publication of a monthly calletl The Christian 
Baptist. For a time it seemed probable tb.T,t tho 
union of the two Ixidics would ^ effected. Tho 
Reformers were actually received into the fellow- 
ship of tho Redstone Baptist Association, and later 
into that of the Mahoning Association, official 
organizations of the Baptists in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. But the union was never com- 
plete. Each of the groups suspected tho other and 


at times made counter-charges of unsoiindncss of 
views. Separation took place, ami gradually tho 
Reformers, or Disciples, as tliey usually called 
themselves, went their way as a separate lx»dy. 
At Bethany, W. Va., in 1840 Campbell founded 
Bethany College, the first of many schools organ- 
ized by the Disciples. The movement gi'ew rapidly 
in the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky. Campbell travelled widely, preach- 
ing and holding debates on such themes as related 
to tho Primitive Church and the necessity of its 
restoration. I'he formative influences of his early 
training, tho Lockiari pliilosophy, the Covenant 
theology of Holland, the reformatory preaching of 
the Haldanes in Scotland and Ireland, and a pro- 
found sense of the scandal and disaster of divisions 
in tho Church, were made evident in all his utter- 
ances. His jM>wer was widely felt, both among his 
own brethren and in other communions, and out- 
side the Church. As a result, a large company of 
vigorous and aggressive preachers and teachers 
became identified with the enterprise, and its pro- 
gress was rapid. 

With tho growth of churches the first interest in 
the idea of Christian unity gave way somewhat to 
tho seemingly more definite and practical effort 
towards the restoration of early Cliristian u8ago.s. 
The weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper, tho 
immersion of adults as the only met bod of uaptisni, 
tho organization of churches after the congre- 
gational order, with eblers or bisbojis, and deacons, 
the rejection of all speculative discussion of the 
work of tho Holy Sjurit, and the emi)hasi8 upon 
tho importance of the Scripture.^ in conversion 
were outstanding features of Hie new message. 
Close communion >va8 never practised, but it was 
understood that only the immersed should be 
admitted to the churches. 

In. the development of so vigorous a body it was 
inevitable that (ioiitrovcrsy sliould have a pro- 
nounced jiart. Both witli their religious neigli- 
bours and among themselves tlie Disiiples have 
held earnest ami prolonged (lontrovcrsy. Tend- 
encies to literalism and legalism have not been 
wanting, but tliey have yielded slowly to the 
spirit of inquiry and progress. The creation of 
new educational foundations, the maintenaiieo of 
an aggressive journalism, the organization of 
missionary and jibilanthropic agencies, and tho 
encouragement of an ellective evangelism in the 
ehurches have increased the numbers, intelligence, 
and consecration of the Discijihis, until at the 
present time they are fifth among the great 
evangelical bodies of America; Iiave a consider- 
able constituency in England and Australia ; have 
important missionary interests in Cliina, India, 
«Tapan, Africa, the Philiiipincs, Mexico, and the 
West Indies ; and maintain (itiiciont State and 
District organizations in nearly all sections of tho 
United States ami Canada. 

The Disciples have desiriMl from the first to he 
known only by NT names. They sj>cak of their 
churches as ‘Christian Churches,’ or ‘ Churches of 
Christ.’ These names they hold in common with 
all believers, and claim no exclusive title to them. 
Their worship has always been marked by 
simplicity, though there is an increasing effort to 
impart dignity to the servii^es. 

On the themes of advancing (^dirislian thought, 
— the value and results of the historical method of 
Bible .study, tho contributions of modern scieiititie 
and philosophical labours to tiie religious life, the 
awaaening of the social and civic conscience, the 
extension of missionary effort, and the adoption of 
higher educational standards — tlie Disciples have 
passed through the usual throes and differences of 
opinion incident to the development of most sections 
of the modern Church. But the progress has been 
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steady, and the future is promising. Particularly 
are the Disciples awakening to the realization of 
tlieir historic Uusk— tlie earnest cllbrt to promote 
botii by testimony and jiractical labours the unity 
of the people of (lod. 

LiTKRATtiRH.— E. Gates, 2’A« Disciples of Christy New York, 
1906, alMo Early Relation and Separat.ion of Baptists and Dis- 
ciple.% Chicago, 1004 ; B. B. Tyler, The Disei'ides^ New York, 


Historical Documents advocating Christian Union^ Chicago, 
1904 ; J. A. Williams, Life of John Smith, Cincinnati, 1870 ; 
W. Baxter, We of Walter ScoU, do., 1874 ; R. Richardson, 
Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, do,, 1888; W. B. Garrison, 
Alexander CampbeWs Theology, St. Ixiuis, 1900; S. Lamar, 
IHrst Principles and Going on to Perfection, Cincinnati, 1891. 

Herbert L. Willett. 
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Buddhist (T. W. Kiiys Davids), p, 714. 

Christian (D. S. Schaff), p. 715. 

DISCIPLINE (Ihiddhist).— This subject may 
best bo discussed under four different heads: (1) 
discipline of the laity by the clergy ; (2) distupline 
of the novices by meiiiDers of the Order ; (3) dis- 
cipline as carried out by the Order, in Chapter 
assembled, against individual members of it; and 
(4) self-discipline. 

1. Discipline of the laity.— The Buddhist doc- 
trine did not recognize either a deity who can 
punisli or a soul to m punished, and denied to the 
menibors of the Order (the bhikkhua) any priestly 
powers by wliicli penalties in the next life could be 
initlgatca or increased. Any disciplinary proceed- 
ings apiinst the laity, therefore, were necessarily 
of a simple character. There are words in Pilli 
for ‘instruction,’ ‘discussion,* ‘training,* and ‘self- 
restraint’ ; but there is no word covering the same 
ground as ‘discipline.* The ideas of confessional 
or father-confessor, of absolution, inquisition, and 
chiirch-niemlKsrship are wanting. The word ‘Bud- 
dhist’ was not invented till many centuries after 
the rise of what we call Buddliism. By approving 
wholly or in part the doctrines of the new move- 
ment, a layman did not join any new organization 
or sever liimself from any other. When Siha, the 
Licchavi general, an adherent of the Jains, became 
converted by the Buddha, he was expressly enjoined 
by the Buddha himself to continue his support of 
the Jain community ( Kt'naya Texts, ii. 115), Tlie 
only action of a disciplinary kind adopted by the 
early Buddhists towards laymen is described in 
Vinaya Texts, iii. llSff, It is called ‘the turning 
down of the bowl ’ {pattassa nikkujjann). In case a 
layman, in any one of five ways,* endeavours to do 
harm to the (Jrder, or speaks in disparagement of 
the Buddha, the Doctrine, or the Onler, then it 
is permitted to the hhikkhus ‘to turn down the 
bowl ’ in respect of that layman — that is, to refuse 
to accept a gift of food from him. If in any of tlio 
same live ways a bhikkhu should endeavour to do 
harm to a layman, a Chapter should compel him 
to beg pardon of that layman {ib, ii. 356 f. ). The 
layman could have the ban removed by a Chapter 
by confessing his error and asking for forgivono,s« 
(lb. iii. 1*24). No mention of this ceremony of 
turning <lown the Ixiwl has been found except in 
the earliest period, and it is now quite obsolete. 
Of any formal discipline i»f laymen in knowledge 
of the faith we hear nothing ; and there was no 
custom corresponding to the Arcani Dviriplina 
iq.v.) of the early Catholics. The bhikkhm are 
(l^crilied as willing to talk over with laymen in 
an in formal way any points of doctrine they wished 
to discuss. A large number of cases of this in- 
formal teaching are given in the books. 

2. Discipline of novices.— One of the main 
objects of the founders of the various Clrders that 
existed in India in the Buddha’s time was to pro- 
vide, by the establishment of the Order, for the 
preservation and propagation of the founder’s 
teaching. There were tlien no liooks and no pub- 

* The delaila of these five ways arc given below in the section 
on ' DiBcipliiio u( tiuvices.* 


Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 7*20. 

Muslim.— See Muhammadanism. 

lishers. The novices and the younger iiicmliers of 
the Order learnt the statements of the doctrine 
(the Suttas) by heart, and the older members ex- 
pounded and discussed them, and cross-questioned 
the novices on their knowledge. It was necessary 
for such an Order to have rules. These the novices 
learnt, and the elders discussed. Among the early 
Buddhist literature, thus handed down to us, there 
are manuals used for the discipline of the novices 
in the Doctrine, in the Poetry, in the p.sychologi- 
cal Ethics, and in the Canon Law. The majority 
of the Abhidhamma books are of this nature. 
The Parivdra (‘ Supplement’) to the Vinaya, which 
occupies the fifth volume of Oldenberg’s edition of 
the text, consists entirely of a number of questions 
on the Canon Law, and was evidently used in the 
tcacliing of novices. The Khudda- and M nla- 
sikkhCi (‘Short and Advancwl Manuals’) are some- 
what later examples of the same thing. The.so 
studies and the personal attendance on his teacher 
occupicil most of the time of the novice. If a 
novice tried to prevent the elder hhikkhus from 
receiving alms, if he devised mischief against them, 
if he prevented their finding a lodging-place, if he 
abused tliem, or if he caused division among them, 
then his teacher might interdict liim from entering 
certain ^arts of the common residence (explained 
as meaning the bedroom or the sitting-room he 
has frequented [Vinnyit, i. 84]). In ten cases of 

t grievous misconduct, a novice may l>e expelled by 
ii.s teacher {ih. i. 86). No other disciplinary pro- 
ceedings are mentioned. 

3. Edscipline in the Order.— The Buddhist Order 
was a democracy. There was no vow of obedience 
and no hierarchy. The ailininistration of the busi- 
ness of the Order was carried out locally by a 
Chapter on which each member of tlie Order (each 
bhiKl^u) resident in the locality had a seat. The 
senior member presided as jtrimus inter pares, and 
decisions wore made by vote of the majority of 
those present. Should any member of the Order 
have committed, in the opinion of any other mem- 
ber, any breach of one of the regulations, the latter 
could bring forward, at the next nieeting of the 
Chapter, a resolution on the subject. If the re- 
solution was carried, the ottending member re- 
mained for a fixed period under sppension. The 
suspension could be removed by a similar resolution 
when the offender had acknowledged his offence. 
In four coses of grave moral delinquency —murder, 
theft, impurity, and a false claim to extraordinary 
spiritual pre-eminence — the penalty was expulsion 
from the Order. The lawbooks give numerous 
oases which throw light on the question whether 
some particular act does or does not amount to a 
breach of any one of the 227 main rules of the Order, 
or of any one of the explanatory by-laws subsidiary 
to those rules. But they afford no evidence as to 
how frequently recourse was actually had, in tlio 
early years of the movement, to such discunmary 
proceedings by a Chapter. Meetings of the Chapter 
are still held in Hinm, Burma, and Ceylon for 
business purposes, for the recitation of the Buies, 
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for admission of new memijers, etc. Whether dis- 
ciplinary proceedings are still iisctl, and, if so, how 
fro<^uen’tly, is not known. In other countries tlio 
ancient rules have fallen altogether out of use, 
and we have no information as to any disciplinary 
proceedings that may have been substituted for 
the formal acts of the Chapter (see, further, art. 
Crimes and Punisiiment.s [Iluddhist]). 

4. Self-discipline.- -There were three codes of 
ethics in early Buddhism— one for the lay adherent, 
another for a member of the Order, and a third for 
those, whether laymen or mendicants, who had 
entered upon the Path to arahat-MiK People 
joined the (.)rder for a variety of rca.sonH— to earn 
a livelihood, for a life of literary nciute, t<» escape 
the troubles of the world, from dislilce of authority, 
or even (os NAgasena says to King Milinda) out of 
fear of kings.^ Some were converted men V>efore 
they joined the Order ; the majority were not. 
They were expecte<l, in addition to their literary 
stuclies, to devote themselves to an elalwrate 
system of self-discipline in ethics and psychology, 
leading up to what were regarded as the highest 
truths - those constituting the aamfidhi^ the in- 
sight of the higher stages of the Path.'-* The 
existence of this system is the most characteristic 
feature of Buddhist dis<u'plino (see art. UlNAYANA). 

Litrrattjre.— y’/jf I'lnaua /•ifakam, ed. II. OIdenberg(6 vola., 
TiOridon, 1879-18H:i) ; H. Oidenberg and Rhys Davids, Ymaj/a 
Texts (Oxford, 18H1-1885, being tr. of vols. i. and ii. of the laet- 
nnmed work); Diffha Mkdya, ed. Rhys Davids and J. K. 
Carpenter l«no-1910); Rhys Davids, Vialogit^s of the 

Jiuadha (Oxford, 1809-1910), also Qiiesthns of Kina Milinda 
(Oxford, 1890-1894); Khudda'Sikkhd and Mula-Sikkhd^ ed. E. 
Mullcr(.A/^7W, 1889). T. W. llHYS DAVIDS. 

DISCIPLINE (Christian), i. Definition and 
aim.—Church discipline is that body of mcitsures 
which have been employed in the Christian Church 
to secure its own purity and tiio spiritual well- 
being of its mciiiliers by the punisbment of 
oircnders against its constitution and teachings. 
The authority for such proc<e<lure is based (1) upon 
the very nature of the Church as a select body 
with a code of its own ; (2) uj)on cxpre.ss com- 
mands of Christ; (3) upon Apostolic precepts and 
examples attbnlcd in the history of the Aixistolic 
Church. The Church, ns an institution endowed 
witli the quality of holiness and entrusted with 
the ileposit of revealed truth, is bound to keep 
itself free from corniptiiig eleiiierits which might 
taint its purity and thwart its activity in training 
its members and in bearing witness to the world. 
As it concerns tbc oll’ender, discipline is intended 
(1) to reclaim him from error of <kHttrine or 
impurity of life, so that, if possible, bis soul may 
1 k^ saved ; or (2) to cut him oft’, ns a withered 
branc.h, from the body of Christ and all participa- 
tion in its benellts. In the development of the 
Canon I^aw, such punishments were termed either 
medicinal {pmvm ^nedicinales) or strictly penal 
{posnoi vinaicativoi). The former are corrective 
and reformatory ; the latter, while, according to 
canonists, they do not wholly exclude this idea, 
are mainly concerned with the vindication of the 
majesty of the law and the removal of all danger 
to the Church from contagion. 

After the Ai>ostoIio age and from (he close of 
the 2nd cent., Church discipline found exi>rcHsion 
in the unformulate<l system of Penance. To this 
were added, from the 4th cent., the Canons of 
Councils, local and ecumenical ; from the 7th the 
Penitential Books; and later Ihe eolleetioTis of 
Canon Law culminating in the Decretals of Cratiaii, 
about 1150. Beginning with Constantine’s reign, 
severe civil jienalties were executed upon tlissenters 
from the Church’s formulated standanl of doctrine. 
The Arians, who refused obedience to the Niceiie 

1 MiHiida, i. 60. 

* Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Bttddhat 1. 190-192. 


statement, were banished, and their books burnt. 
Although such jienalties were inflicted by the civil 
ruler, they received the approbation of the Church. 
The legislation concerning the discipline and 
punishment of dissenters reached its euiminatioii, 
so far as the Church was concerned, in the 
tribunals of the Papal and Spanish Inquisitions 
(1215, 1478). This body of legislation was ex- 
tended to include wiU.hcraft and all kinds of 
nwlrfiHum, especially after the bull of Innocent 
VIII., Summvs drsidcrantes (1484). 

The Uefonners continued to insist upon ecclesi- 
astical diwupline, and, in their hands, it found its 
most strenuous application in the codes of ( leneva 
and the disciplinary books of the Elizabetlian 
Puritans of Scotland and the Westminster As- 
sembly. As to the seat of authority for the 
exercise of Church discipline, the theory has been, 
and is, that the (ftiurcli exercises discipline over 
her own members and within her own spliere. To 
use the ex])ression current in the Middle Ages, she 
wields the spiritual sword [gladliini apiritunk), or, 
to qiiote a Protestant symbol (the Scottish First 
Book of Discipline t eh. ix.), slie ‘draws the sword 
which of Coa she hath received.’ But, in fact, 
not only has the distinction between the Church 
and the State as agents to punish c<‘(‘lcsiastical 
offences [dclu ta) not always oeeii clearly defined, 
but the Church has not restricted herself to her 
sphere, and, indeed, has expected the State to aid 
her in the maintenance of her discipline. ¥ rom 325 
onwards the Universal Church gradually came to 
apiuovo civil penalties for ccclesiaslical oft’enccs. 
The Latin (ftiurch, through the Inquisition, the 
culminating procedure in her disciplinary activity, 
not only pronounced suspects guilty of heresy, but 
imprisoned them, ordered their houses to be bunit 
and their goods confiscated, and turru'd them over 
to the civil authorities, knowing that their punish- 
ment would bo death. In the Protesl ant ( 'hurches 
of Zurich and Genova, among the ProtcKtaiits of 
Kngland and Scotland, and during the (’olonial 
period in the United States, the same confusion 
prevailed, althougli in its application the legisla- 
tion was much less destructive than during the 
Midtlle Ages. It has remained for more recent 
times to make the line separating the ecclesiastical 
and civil realms more distinct, even to the complete 
separation of Church and State, in some Protestant 
lands. 

2. Discipline in the Apostolic Church.— Pure as 
is the operation of the lloly Spirit, and spotless 
as is the ideal (ftiurch, the bride of Christ, it was 
predicted by Christ that ott’ences would arise (Mt 
18^). Such offemtes were manifested in the earliest 
days of the Church’s history. The Apostles tlicni- 
selvcH remained conscious or weaknesses ami faults. 
Peter denied (3irist(Mt26®‘‘“’-), ami was comlomned 
by Paul at Antioch (Gal 2**”^-). I’aiil says, ‘ I buffet 
my Ijody’ (1 Co 9”), calls upon the (liristians to 
whom he wrote ‘to mortify their members’ (Col 
3®), and in Ho 7 indicates that a constant war goes 
on in the Christian between the appetencies of 
the flesh and tlie will of the Spirit. ‘ In a great 
house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
.silver, but also of wood and ()f earth ; and some 
unto honour, ami some unto dishonour’ (2 Ti 2“^*). 
Here the Aposthi has in mind persons ‘ reprobate 
concerning the faith,’ whom he comjiarcs to Jannes 
and .iambres (3®). 

The (ftiiireh’s right to exercise discipline wtui 
definitely conferred when Christ empowered His 
Apostles to bind and loose (Mt 18"), He also 
indicateil the measures to be resorted Uy when an 
offence became known. If a brother was found 
uilty of a fault, he was to be privately admonished 
y a single person ; then, if necessary, by several 
in company ; and finally, if reproof was still 
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ineffe(;tiial, the olleiuler wa» to be publicly rebuked 
before tlie congrej^ution. In case he was still 
obdurate, he was to lu; treated * as the Gentile and 
the publican’ (vv.^®'”). 

After the Kesurrection, the Apostles exercised 
the function of discipline, and warranted it by 
precepts. The duty of feeding the Hock and ruling 
in the Church (Ac 20^, He 13“^ etc.) implied this 
function. Special rules of practice were issued by 
the (iouncil or Jerusalem (Ac 15). The offences con- 
demned were both errors of doctrine and faults of 
conduct against the pure laws of Christian living. 
The 6rst cases ot discipline— the appalling deaths of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Ac B>— are so extraordinary that no one but an 
extreme advocate of Church jircrogative would And in them a 
precedent for the Church to follow, although they are referred 
to BH examples ot Just punishment, not only in the Middle 
Ages, but by Galvin. It is true that, in the case of Sapphira, 
Peter announced her death; but the punishments must tie 
looked upon as the unusual act of Uod, designed to make a 
lasting imprcHsion upon the Church. To another category 
belong the cases which occur in the writings of Paul and Johu. 
John (2 Jn took the position that heresy was a suniclcnt 
ground for refusing companionship with the offenders. Paul 
combined the two cat^ories when he called upon the Tlicssa- 
Ionian Christians to withdraw themselves ‘ from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which tiiey 
received of us* (2 Tii 8^). Heresy he pronounced a gangrene 
(2 Ti 217, cf. Tit 310), and he admonisned the Corinthians to 
exclude from their coiiiitanlonship brethren who were extor- 
tioners. fornicators, revilers, idolaters, drunkards, ami covetous 
(1 Co He excommunicated tlie moinber of tiio Corinthian 

congregation who had committed incest with his mothcr'in-law 
(1 Co 6, 2 Go 7), and * delivered unto Satan * Alexander and 
Hymenaaus (1 Ti 1^). Ho also invoked the anatiiemu against 
*any man that loveth not the I.ord,’ and against the Judaix- 
ing teachers who might preach anotiier gos]>el than that ho 
preached (1 Co 10'-^^, Gal !>*). In the case of tlie Corinthian 
ofTemlor, Paul states that his purpose was that ids ‘spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus,' ami, in the case of 
Alexander and HymenieuB, that they ' might be taught not to 
hluspheme.' 

It id evident that it is posmble, from these state- 
ments of the NT, for a Church hierarchy, if it 
be so dispo.scd, to justify the resort to the most 
rigorous methods of disciplinary constraint, and to 
reduce Church government to a mere contrivance 
to exact implicit mechanical obedience to a8y.sterii 
of ecclesiastical enactments, forgetting that the 
Church is a training school to exercise di.sciplino 
in the spirit of love and for the education and 
correction of the weak and offending. 

3. The ante-Nicene practice (a.d. 100-313, the 
date of Constantine’s oclict of toleration). — In this 
period a strict system of discipline was practised, 
out tlie punishments were prescribed and executed 
by the spiritual authorities, and had notliing to do 
with civil constraints. There was no precise code, 
and the practice differed in different parts of the 
Church, for example, as between N. Africa and 
Rome. The two marked features are the develop- 
ment of the sy.stem of penance and the issue of 
disciplinary canons by councils. The distinction 
which came to be mauo between venial and mortal 
sins also had an important bearing upon the 
exercise of discipline. 

In ills de Pwiia. ch. 19 (‘ Ante-Nic. Faihcr.‘»,’ Amer. e«l., Iv. 07), 
Teriullian enumerates seven mortal offences for wliich, if com- 
mitted after baptism, there can be no restoration in this world 
or hone in the world to come— inunler, idolatry, theft, apostasy, 
blasphemy, fornication, adultery. For these Christ will not 
act as pleader {horum ultra exoratnr non erit Chrigtun). Tiioso 
who oommit such offences cease to be sons of God. For other 
sins committed after baptism, certain penances or compensa- 
tions were prcscrilied, such as fasting, prayer, and almsgiving. 
Orlgen (as quoted by Friedborg, p. 209) states that only for 
manifest sins (peecata evideMtia) were offenders cast out from 
the Church— giving as the reason, lest the wheat be plucked up 
with the tares. Towards the end of ttie period, tlie penitential 
system came to rccognii^^ four classes of penitents— weepers, 
hearers, kneelers, and slanders (flenteg, audientfs, genu^xi^ 
consigtcjiUg). These were within the i>ale of the Church (infra 
gedeHiain) as opposed to the excommunicate. They were for- 
bulflcn certain forms of pleasure, ornaments of dress, connubial 
intercourse, etc., and they wore especially recpiircd to devote 
iheinselves to prayer, almsgiving, fasting, etc. The usual . 
duration of this perio<l of penance was three or four years, 1 
though it might bo abbreviated at the will of the Church 
authorities. 

The schisms which broke out in the Church, such as those of ' 


Novatian, Milctu.s, and the Donatisis, were a revolt against a 
tendency to relax the rigours of discipline, and arose for the 
most part over the question of the restoration of the lapsed. 
The N. African Church, led by Teriullian, refused restoration 
to those who had denied the faith in times of persecution; 
Cyprian at flrat took the same ground, but later receded from 
it in view of the great number who had given way in the 
Decian-Valcrian persecution, and granted to the penitent the 
communion in the hour of death. The Roman Church was 
lenient with this class of offuurlers. 

The Synods wliich were held at the close of this period— 
Elvira, Arles, and Ancyra— passed severe disciplinary canons. 
The Spanish Synod of Elvira (see A. W. W. Dale, The Syn. of 
Hlvira, Loud. 1882) in 81 canons punished with anathemat- 
ization the tlenial of the communion, and lesser penalties. 
Murder, idolatry, and especially unchastity have a large place 
given to them. For example, a wife guilty of adultery, without 
precedent provocation given by tlie husband, is denied com- 
tnunion even in the hour of death. Those guilty of extrava- 
gance in dress may after three years be restored to the com- 
munion, and gamblers after one year. Tlie worship of idols by 
a baptized adult is pronounced a crimen capitate^ and the 
offender is excluded permanently from the communion. 

4. From 313 to 1215 (from ConHtautino’H edict of 
toleration to the eBtablishment of the Inquisition). 
—With the alliance of the Church with the State, 
a new practice was developed in regard to the treat- 
ment of cc(;lesiastical oftunces. The State itself 
passed disciplinary regulations for certain of them, 
and executed punisliments. Worldly penalties, 
such as confiscation of goods, banishment, mulcts 
of money, death, and later the loss of individual 
freedom, came to be approved by the Church as 
penalties for offences williin the realm of religion 
(see Hinschius, iv. 803-814; Friedborg, 210; Ifer- 
genrbther, 640 ff.). Carrying over to the new order 
the ideas which the office of Fontifex Maximus 
implied, Constantine claimed authority, os uni- 
versal bishop, over the external affairs of the 
Church. He and his Imperial successors exerc.ised 
the right not only of proceeding against heretics, 
but, as in the case of Theodosius, of designating 
wlio they were. The Theodosiaii code counted as 
a public crime every offence against religion, on 
the ground that such offences lirought injury to 
all (in omnium fertur injuria [(luotod by Fricd- 
herg, 209]}. The following are tne chief steps in 
the history of Church discipline in this period of 
lOffO years : 

(1) As worldliness crejit into the Church after 
Constantine’s identiiication with it, offences of 
moral conduct wen^ given less prominence, and 
offences were eraplui-sizcd which were committed 
against the Church as a corporation and against 
iti» doctrinal code as formulated liy the Councils, 
and held by the common opinion of the Church. 

(2) Constantine punislied departures from the 
Niceiie statement oy burning the books of the 
Ariaiis and banishing Ariiis iiimself. His sons at 
one time punished Athanasius and his followers, 
at another favoured them. 

(3) The Ecumenical Councils, l>eginning with 
the Niceno (326), passed, in addition to their doc- 
trinal decrees, canons providing rules of adminis- 
tration and discipline. The Athanasian Creed 
pronounced anathema upon those refusing its pre- 
cise definitions of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
excluded them from the possibility of salvation. 

(4) While tlie Emperors, from Gratian and Theo- 
dosius to Justinian, were proscribing paganism by 

f enaltios increasing to the penalty of death, 
mnerial rescripts were placing Christian heretics 
uiuicr the civil ban. Theodosius the Great, at 
the close of the 4th cent., pronounced those wlio 
held to the Niceno statement Catholic Christians, 
and all others heretics. In 16 different enact- 
ments he deprived the latter of all riglit to the 
exercise 'of religious usages, excluded them from 
jivil office, and tlireatencd them with fines, banish- 
jnent, confiscation of goods, and — as in the case of 
the MaiiichGcans, Audians, and Quartodecimans 
with death. , , 

(6) The code of Justinian not only regulated all 
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kinds of ecelcHiastical affairs, but in rertain eases 

f ave even criminal jurisdiction to the l)isli<»ps (see 
^fannmiiller, DU kirchlu'he Ueaetzffchung Jus- 
tininns^ Berlin, 1902, j>. 82 ff'.)* 

(6) The penalty of death was executed for the 
first time for ecclesiastical offencos at Tr^\’es in 
385, when the Spanish bishop Priscillian and six 
others, including a noble matron of Bordeaux, 
were put to death. All the bishops present ex- 
cept Theognistes approved the sentence. Ambrose 
and Martin of Tours disapproved of it, the former, 
however, being opposed to the death sentence 
altogether. Leo l. (440-461) definitely adv<wated 
the death penalty for heretics. Henceforth the 
only parties to oppose it were the dissenting sects, 
BucIi as the Donatists. 

(7) Notable cases of discipline are not wanting 
in the administration of high ecclesiiustics. Chry- 
sostom was dei)osed for rebuking the extravagance 
and vices of the Imperial court of Ccmstantinople 
(404). Ambrose excluded Theodosius from the 
church of Milan till he had made expiation for 
the wholesale execution in Thessalonica (390). 
Synesius excommunicated the governor of Penta- 
polis for his merciless oppressions (409). 

(8) The most important inlluenco on the dis- 
cipline of dissenters exercised by any churchman 
w»ui that of Augustine. At first inclimsl to re- 
strict discipline to spiritual measures, he (di.anged 
front during the controversy with the Donatists. 
Quoting our Lord’s words in the parable, ‘ Compel 
them to come in,’ he expounded them to include 
physical measures. Ho did not go as far as 
distinctly to advocate the penalty of death, but 
his exposition became the cnief authority for the 
Schoolmen, including Thomas Aquinas, in favour 
of the death penalty for heretics. 

(9) During the 7th and 8th centuries, penitential 
codes came into use, prescribing penalties for all 
sorts of ott’ences again.st religion ami the Church, 
beginning with those of Coluniban (f 616), and 
Theodore of Tarsus (f 690). A forerunner of the.se 
writers was John Scholasticus (f 578), whose 
Syntagma with its 68 canons was confirmed by the 
iTullan Synod of 692. An idea of the penances 
prescribed by Theodore of Tarsus may be formed 
from one example. A priest who drank to excess 
and vomiting had to do penance for 30 days, a 
layman for 15 days. Pulse canonical codes were 
referred to by the Paris Synod (829). 

(10) The Isidorian Decretals, dating from the 
middle of the 9th cent., authorized the Church 
to take cognizance in her discipline not <mly of 
8i>ecifically ecclesiastical offences {delictn mere 
ecclesimtica), but also of offences of a mixed char- 
acter {delicta mixta). For certain Church digni 
taries the decisions of the Church tribunal were 
final. 

(11) Special lcgi.slation was enacted for clerical 
offences. Among the moro notable acts wa.s the 
so-called Canonical Rule (see Hatch, Growth of 
Ch. Institutions^ London, 1887, ch. ix.). The 
ministry had become not only a profes.sion, but 
a lucrative profession. The clergy hawked and 
hunted, were extravagant in their retinues, drank, 
and coiniuittcd other excc.sses. One of Ciiarle- 
ma^e’s capitularies (802) called upon the clergy 
to live ‘according to the canon.’ Later a senii- 
cloistral mode of life was intro<luced among them, 
one reason given being that the clergy thereby 
‘might avoid the company of women,’ as at the 
Roman Council of 853. 

(12) The Canon Law was definitely incorporated 
in the collections of Regino (t91.5), Burenard of 
Worms (t 1025), Anselm of Lucca (t 1086), Cardinal 
Deusdedit (c. 1087), and Ivo of Chartres (flllO). 
These imperfect works gave way to the monumental 
production of the Cainaldulensian monk, Gratian, 


who taught canon law in the convent of St. Felix, 
Bologna, in the middle of the 12th century. His 
work, whose original title was Coneordantut 
cannnuin discordant in ni, became the manual in its 
department, as the Sentences oi Peter the Lombard 
be<!aiiie (Ini manual in the department of theology. 
It wa.s greatly augmented with the siipplenients 
added by the Orders of Gregory IX., Bonifatse 
VIII., Clement V., and John XXII. Although full 
of forgeries and errors, as lia.s l)(ien .shown by 
Ddllinger - Friedrich (Das Papstthum, Munich, 
1892), it remaine<l the undisputed code in Western 
Christendom till the Reformation, regulating life 
from the cradle to the grave. Its de<‘rees have in 
part been superseded by the canons and decrees of 
the Council of 'rrent. 

(13) As vicar of Christ and undisputed head of 
Latin Christendom, the Pope became, as the Middle 
Ages advanced, the .supiiune disciplinarian, and 
his decisions kept ChrisU'iidom, especially F.ng- 
land, in n constant ferment. 

(14) The greater nunishiiients which came into 
general use in the Cimrch were the anathema and 
the interdict, to which is to l)e ad<kMl suspension 
from the ni iesthooil. Two form.s of anatliema, tlie 
minor ana Hie major, are distinguished by Wetzer- 
Welte, quoting Gregory IX., but they (liirer only 
in the degrees of solemnity with winch they are 
pronounced. The anathema excludes from the 
communion and all nviblic services of the Cimrch 
except preaching, ana from all the public suffrages 
of the Church, hut not necessarily from private 
intercessions. If the sentence still rests upon the 
offender at death, it excludes from burial in con- 
secrated ground. Martin V. in his Ad coitanda 
(1418) made a distinction between exr.ommunicati 
tolerati and exeommnnicati vitandi. From the 
latter all religions intercourse whatever is to bo 
withheld, and, as far as feasible, ail commercial deal- 
ing (see Hergenrother, 568 ff’.). Perliaps no excom- 
munications surpass in execration that pronounced 
by Clement VI. (1346) against Louis the Bavarian : 

‘lA't him he damned in his going out and his coining Ini 
The Lord strike him with madness and blindnesM and mental 
inHaiiity I May the heavuiiM empty upon him their thunder- 
l»olts, and the wrath of the Omnfnotent burn itself into him In 
the present and the future worll ! May the utii verso tight 
against him, and the etvrih open t.o swallow liim up alive 1* 
(Mirbt, Quellen d, Papstthums\ Tubingen, 1901, p. 1&3). 

The interdict was extended to a l ommunity of 
persons or territory. There are dill’ercnt degrees 
of punishment involved in the .sentence, but in 
general it involves the denial of the sattniinents of 
the Eucharist, Ordiuatiou, and Extreme Unction, 
public services of the Church, and the rite of burial 
111 sacred ground. Among the notable ca.sos were 
the interdicts fulminated over Scotland (1180), 
England (1208), the sacred cities of Bouie by 
Adrian IV. (1155), and Jerusalem (1‘229) on the 
occasion of the crusade of the cxcoinmiinicated 
Emperor, Frederick Ii. 

5. From 1215 (the Fourth Lateran Council) to 
the Council of Trent. — 'riicrc are three important 
points which stand out in tlie further history of 
discipline before the Reformation. (1) The doc- 
trine of Penance nnderwent a radical change (see 
K. Muller, Dcr Uwschwnng in dcr Lchre von der 
Basse wahrevd d. h'itcn Jahrh., Frcib. 1802; 
Schatf, Ch, Hist., vol. v. pt. i. p. 72911’.). Con- 
fession to the jiricst and satisfaction by doing the 
penance.s proscribed by him were made necessary 
for absolution. Tlie acts of satisfaction are penal 
acts wliich serve like medicines for siiiritual wounds, 
and also as a couitiensation to God for off’enccB. So 
Alexander of Hales and Thoiua.^ Aquinas taught. 
The priest is the judge of what tlio act of satis- 
faction shall be. Among the more notable cases 
of public iienanco were those of Henry il. after 
BecKol’s death, and Uaymund of Toulouse. This 
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system of discipline under the direcition of the 
priest i>ocanio obligatory for eveiy (’hristiaii in 
the ■world. The eriisaues oft’ercd a vast oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of Church discipline and 
penance. 

{2) The tril>nnal of the Inquisition, established 
by Innocent HI. at the 12th Ecumenical Council 
(1215), was intended to meet the peril of heresy 
and to extirpate it. With Gregory the Great 
(t 604) heresy ceased to be known in Western 
Europe for four centuries. At the end of the 11th 
cent, slight traces of it appear at Goslar, Mainz, 
Cologne, Strassburg, and other places. They as 
quickly disappeared, but suddenly in the 12th 
cent, heresy sprang up in dilFerent parts of Europe, 
from Milan to Antwerp, and from the Pyrenees to 
Bremen. In his Laws of 1238, Frederi<‘.k ii. gives a 
list of 19 di Heron t lieretical sects. The chief of 
these were the Cathari and the W aldenses. In 1 163 
a Synod of Toulouse compared heretics to serpents 
concealing them.selves in the grass. Innocent iii.’s 
predece8.sor, Lucius ill., at the Council of Verona 
(1184) joined with Frederick Barbarossa in a public 
demonstration in the Cathedral, that they would 
make it their common cause to extirpate heretical 
depravity. Princes were ordered to take an oath 
to support the Church in nunishing oH'enders, upon 
pain of forfeiting their uignities. The Synoci of 
Toulouse ( 1 163) had called upon princes to imprison 
heretics and conliscate their goods. The Third 
Lateran (1179) extended the pnni.shments to de- 
fenders of heretics. By the third canon of the 
Fourth Lateran (1215) all princes were again en- 
joined to swear to protect the orthodox faith, on 
pain of losing their lands ; and io all taking part 
* in the extermination of heretics * was ottered the 
indulgence extended to the Crusaders in the Holy 
Land. All who in any way supported heretics 
were to be excommunicated ancl excluded from 
receiving their natural inheritance. This |)or- 
tentou.s organization was further perfected at the 
Council of Toulouse (1229), and by Innocent iv. in 
his bull Ad exstirpanda (1252), which proscribed 
torture as a means of extorting confession of 
crime. No heretic was to lie punished till con- 
vi(!ted by the ecclesiastical tribunal, but, once 
convictea, the secular arm was under obligation 
to punish the ottender by destroying his domicile 
anti refuge, even though it were underground, by 
conliscating his goods, and by putting him to 
death. Innocent in. declared that, as treason was 
punished, so much more should imnisliments be 
meted out to those who committed the greater 
erimo of blasphemy against (Jod and His Sou. 
Secular princes were to draw the sword against 
them (see quotation in Schatt', Ch, Hist., vol. v. 
nt. ii. p. 518, together with Hurter’s exposition of 
Innocent’s views). Innocent summoned (ttiristen- 
dom to a crusade against the heretics in Southern 
France, promising ‘those who fought for the soul 
and for (^od ’ the same rewards as he promised to 
those who ventured their lives to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre. 


In vain id the plea made that the Church did not execute 
heretics or immediately pronounce the decree of execution. 
It immured them for life, and it threatened with exclusion fnm 
the sacrumeut and from heaven princes and magistrates who 
refused to execute the death i^enolty upon them. The Catbolio 
apologist, Vacandard, is coinpelled to say that at times the 
sat^roif tribunal actually passed sentence of death. It is strange, 
in view of the words of Popes and councils, that Gathmio 
writers, like Ph. Hergenruther {Kathol. Kirehtureehtf Cil), 
should assert not only that it is not within the Church’s pro- 
vince to execute the death penalty, but that it cannot call upon 
the State to execute it. An inquisitor like Bernard Guy re- 
presented the temper of his time when he said in his famous 
manual that heresy could be extenuinatod only as heretics 
were burnt. 


To this extreme form of Ohuroh discipline the Rchoolme 
gave full thcolo(ri<^I Justification. Thomas Aquinas, restln 
upon the authority of Augustine, asserted that^ heretics wor 
not only to be separated from the Church by exoommunlcaiiot 


but from the world by death' (Sumtna, ii. pt. 2. 11 [ed. Migne, 
iii. 100]). * As falsifiers of coin are to be put to death, much 
more should they 1>o put to <leath who are guilty of the more 
wicked arn, of ('X)rrnpting the faith. The heretic the Church 
delivers over to the secular tribunal to be put out of the 
world.’ 

The Spani«h InquiBitlon, formally sanctioned by 
Sixtus IV. (1478) and accepted by his successors in 
its essential features, is even more noted in history 
for its ingenious devices and severity in discinlining 
heretics tlian the papal tribunal established in 
1215. Pastor and Funk both agree, ns against 
Hefelo, that it was primarily not a State institu* 
tion, but the creation of the rope (Schatt', Ch. Hist., 
vol. V. pt. ii. p. 539 ff. ). 

(3) The third important chapter in the history 
of Church discipline in this period was the famous 
assertion of Boniface VIII., in the bull Unani 
sanctam (1302), tlint lioth swords are in the hands 
of the Pope, and that it is altogether necessa^ 
to salvation to be obedient to the Komaii pontiff. 
This assertion, conlirmed ])y Leo x. on the very 
eve of the Protestant Kefonnation, sulliciently 
justifies the Gliureh in the use of any means 
whatsoever that it may select to carry on its 
work and maintain its autlmrity. Down to tlio 
14th cent., the tlieory had Inien that the Church’s 
jurisdiction stops with those who are baptized by 
its ritual. But papal pamphleteers, after the death 
of Boniface viil., like Augustinus Triumphus 
(t 1328), exteuiled it to the whole heathen w'orld. 
A voice as if proclaiming a new era, Marsilius of 
Padua, in his Defettsor pads (1324), argued that the 
disciplinary prerogalive of the Church was only 
suasive, not penal. But the Church did not listen 
to him, and the Council of ('onstance (1415) re- 
affirmed the doctrine that heretics should be 
burnt (‘punieniH usque ad ignem’), and carried 
out the affirmation in the sentences against Hus 
and Jerome of Prague and the bones of Wyclif. 
The papal crusades against the Cathari were re- 
peated against the Hussites, and Savonarola was 
Diirnt with the approbation of Pope Alexander vi. 
One of the charges made by Leo X. against Luther 
ivas that he asserted that it was against the will 
of the Holy Spirit that heretics should be burnt. 

The Connell of Trent nowhere mentions the 
penalty of deatli for heretics, but neither it nor 
any Pope since has expressly rejected the severe 
disciplinary policy exercised by the Church for 
centuries. The discipliripry clement in penance 
w'as ro-affirmcd by the Cou icil of Trent, even to 
the use of indulgences. 

6. The Reformers and the Protestant Churches. 

—•Three things, made prominent by the Ueformers, 
were adaptea to reduce the value of Church dis- 
cipline and to limit the application of a discip- 
linary code: (1) the principle emphasizing the 
immediate responsibility of tlie Christian to God ; 
(2) the authority of Scripture as the supreme rule 
of life ; (3) the insistence upon preaching as the 
chief element in the power of tne keys—a view 
which pa.S8ed into the Augsburg (Schaff, Creeds, 
iii. 69) and other l^otestant Confessions. Instruc- 
tion and persuasion through the sermon were de- 
stined, to a considerable extent, to take the place 
of punitive discipline. Another consideration 
adapted to limit the a])plication of discipline 
the abolition of the confessional, and the substi- 
tution of repentance of heart for penance with its 
system of outward satisfactions imjiosed by the 

E riest. There was a wide divergence between the 
lUtheran and the Calvinistic Reformations in 
the prominence given to discipline, gi'owing out of 
the attitude of Luther and Calvin respectiyelv. 
Luther had no genius for administration, and felt 
little confidence in discipline. Calvin was a born 
ailininistrator, and in theory advanced discipline 
to almost as high a place as it had held in the 
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mediaeval Church, but with a wide difrercnce in 
practice. 

(1) The Lutheran CAwir/i.— Luther was inclinod 
to bo 8atiNfie<i with preaching, Cliristian instriK - 
tion, and tho dispensation of the two Katuaincnts 
aa the iiieans for preserving the purity of the. 
Church and oxtending her iiiHuencc. lie li>ul 
little to say about discipline as a system, and 
never set forth a clear theory of the relation of 
Church and State. He was violent enough in his 
judgments against tho Anabaptists, MUnzer, and 
the Protestant anarchists, and against the Swiss, 
but he never w'orked out a system of discipline. 
The Augsbim; Confession (pt. II. art. vii.) con- 
demns the ‘ violent excommunications ’ of iiontills, 
and their attempt to take from Emperors their 
prerogatives and transfer them to themselves. It 
insists that the two powers are not to be, con- 
founded, and at the same time that tho Church 
in her own sphere is sovereign. The exercise of 
her rightful power no iiioie interferes with civil 
government than the art of singing does. Tho 
Schmai/cald Artirlvs (iii. 9) reject the major ex- 
communication, but retain the minor, whiidi is to 
be used against niu,nifcst sinners, excluding them 
from the Jiord’s Table till they give proof of 
amendment. This power of oxcominunitation in- 
heres in the body of tho Church. Later in the 
16th cent, it was left to the Lutheran consistories, 
the pastor having only the prerogative of an- 
nouncing the sentence. Tn tlie 17th cent, there 
was a movement to establish or re-establish a 
system of discipline by J. V. Andrea*, who had 
lieen in Ceiieva, tho younger Quistorp of Uost,ock, 
and others, by tho appointment of a body of 
elders for each congregation. Sj)ener also wrote 
of discipline as a possible means of reviving piety. 
These suggestions came to nothing. At the pre- 
sent time tho State exeridses so large an authority 
in appointing ministers id enforcing baptism 
that discipline is almost a lost art in the German 
Lutheran (churches. 

(2) The fanned Churches,— {a) Zwingli and 
Gilcolampadius hdl tiio right of excommunication 
to the State. In Zurich tho Keformation was 
carried out by the magistrates ; and heretics and 
Anabaptists were exectited. Zwingli, so far as wo 
know, did not f)rotest against this punishment. 
The First Helvetic Confession provi<les for excom- 
munication and for reinstatement in case of re- 

K entance ; but, without making a clear distinction 
otween the two realms, puts the authority to 
pass sentence in tho hands of those ‘ who are ap- 
pointed thereto by tho servants of the Word and 
the Christian magistracy.* 'I’he State is to take 
positive measures to root out blasphemy and 
punish blasphemers, and to promote the sjiread 
of tlie principles preached in the pulpit. The 
Fecond Ifelvctic Confession (xxx. [Sclian, Creeds, 
iii. 305 f.]) makes it the duty of the civil magis- 
trate ‘ to defend tho Church of God and the prcacli- 
ing of the truth, to cut out all inijiiety, sujjcr- 
stition, and idolatry, to draw the sword against 
all malclics and blasphemers, and to coerce all 
heretics who are heretics indeed.’ 

{h) Tho practice of the large Ixsly of the lie- 
formed Chundies was determined by Calvin’s treat- 
ment in his Institutes (bk. iv. ch. 12) and by the 
Genevan code, the Ecclesmstical Ordinances, which 
were largely the work of Calvin’s hand. It must 
not be overlooked that in minor particulars the 
execution of the Genevan legislation ditlers from 
Calvin’s theory as laid down in his Institutes. 
Calvin’s carefully arranged form of Church govern- 
ment involvcil a rigid discipline. Ho proceeded 
on the principle that ‘ no house can Iks preserved 
in proper condition without discipline.^ Other- 
wise Clinstiaus would live like rats in the straw. 


Discipline is the only remedy against a <lrc}idful 
desolation in the (’hurch. Its purpose is niroe- 
fold— to keep the CMiurch in a sound condition, to 
protect its members against taint, and to bring 
the oll'ender, if possible, to rc]>entan(;(*. Eollow- 
ing closely on Mt IS^®'’*, admonition precedes ex- 
communication, whicii is the last resort of the 
ecclesiastical jmwev. Calvin dccltire<l that, as 
sound teaching is the soul of the Church, so dis- 
cipline is its sinews {disriplina jrro nervis est). The 
elders, twelve in number, appointed from the 
Little Council, were expected to live in ditl'ercnt 
parts of Geneva, in order that they might tho 
better perform their functions ns overseers. It 
>ya«s their duty to watch over the moral and re- 
ligious lidelity of the people, and to make at least 
once a year a visitation of every household. With 
the pastors tliey constituted the consistory, whhdi 
met once a we.ek and sat upon complaints made 
against high and low. They lixed penalties for 
olienders, such as payments of money for non- 
attendance at Church. Greater oH'enders were 
turned over to the civil power for punishment. 
Watrdimen were anpoinU'd to report jicrsons who 
failed to go t-o (‘hurcli. This system has been 
likened by Catliolic historians (e.g. Funk, Kit chen- 
gesc.h.^, 1^2, p. 43H) to the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion. Calvin’s tlieory of the relation of State and 
Church cannot he discussed here. It is evident, 
however, that, in abandoning the medijeval mis- 
take whereby tho Church arrogated t.o itself 
autlioriiy over the State, he went too far in tho 
other direction to suit our modern ideas. He was 
right in declaring that ministers must coniine 
themselves to tho spiritual sword, which is the 
word of God {Inst, iv. ii. 4). The Slate he treated 
aa a Christian institution estahlished to defend 
the Church, and to punish religious as well as 
jM)litical and moral oliencca. Thus not only sedi- 
tion and adultery were punished by death in 
Geneva, hut also hhisidicmy, heresy, and idolatry, 
the justitieation for sueli ])unishmentH laung de- 
rived from the Old and New Testaments. The 
most notable of tho many condemnations was the 
burning of Servetiis upon the two cliargos of 
hliispheniy against the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
insulting reprobation of infant hantism. Calvin 
himself acted as juosecutor. The Keformor, ho>v- 
ever, seems to have had some idea of tho co- 
ordinate relation of tho two realms, and insisted, 
at the risk of his life, upon excommunication as 
tho sole prerogative of the (’hurch. Tn the famous 
case of the excommunicated Ilerthelier (LCT), who 
had been reinstated by tbe civil anlhority in the 
church, Calvin declared that he would die ratlier 
than acknowledge tho principle of State inter- 
ference. 

(c) Tho Protestant Churcli of Fiance, adapting 
itself to its position in tlie State, adopted (’alviu’s 
discipline in a modilied form, hut also declared that 
tlie magistrates are aiipointed of God to suppress 
crimes against the tirst as w ell as against tlie second 
table of the Decalogue {GnlHcay, Conf. xxxix.). 

(rf) The Anglican Thirty -Nine Articles com- 
mended excouimunicatiuii (xxxiii.), but are not 
clear in defining tho tribunal before which a 
person should come liefore being received hack 
into the commniiion of the Church, the words 
running ‘ received into the Church by a jmlge that 
hath authority thereunto.’ Hy virtue of the sup- 
reme headship of the Church in England inhering 
in the sovereign, discipline for (/Imrch otlences 
was exercisial by the civil authority. This prin- 
<!iplo was not combateil by the Puritan party in 
Eiizabetirs reign, but only the application of it 
whereby they sutl'erod for disobedience to tho Act 
of Uniformity. 

(e) In Scotland and among the Puritan churches 
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tho rigorous discipline of Geneva found its most 
genial soil, so that ruritanism and I’reabyterian- 
isiii are synonymous in tho popular mind not only 
with severity of Cliristiaii Jiv ing, but with severity 
of censure n|>on those who depart in faith or 
ethical practice from tho accepted standard. The 
Scottish sviiibols, and tho Westminster standards 
which took their place after 1648, alike enunciate 
tho close relation between Church and State 
whereby the State punishes a certain class of 
religious offences, and also lay great stress upon 
strict supervision over the lives of Church mem- 
bers and a rigorous system of censure. The hook 
of Common Order ana the Firat Book of Discipline ^ 
as well as the Form of Gov&rntnent and Directory 
of Worship of the Westminster Assembly, state 
at length the rules of judicature and of trial. To 
these is to be added the Order of Eoccommunication 
and of Public hepentance, commanded to he 
minted by the Scottish Assembly in 1569 (see 
Dunlop, ii. 701-746). Knox, tho faithful disciple 
of Calvin, laid down in the Scottish Confession of 
1660 the nrinciple of the relation of Church and 
State, wnen ho declared that to civil rulers 
* chieily and most principally the conservation 
and jnirgation of religion appertains,’ and that 
they are appointed for the maintenance of the 
true religion and for suppressing idolatry. This 
principle was fully embodied in the Westminster 
Confession (xxiii.), which declares it to bo tlie 
duty of the civil magistrate to * take order that 
unity and peace ho preserved in the Church.* He 
‘ hath power to call synods and to provide that 
whatsoever is transacted in them he according to 
the Word of God.* This principle was carried out 
in the relation which the Assembly sustained to 
Parliament. One of the main complaints of the 
Millenary Petition in 1603 concerned Church dis- 
cipline. The petitioners begge<l * that men l»o 
not excommunicated for trifles and twelve-penny 
matters ’ (see Gee and Hardy, Documents ^ London, 
1896, p. 609 ff. ). 

To the subject of tho Church’s exercise of dis- 
cipline by its own trihurial, the Westminster Confes- 
sion devotes a whole chapter (xxx.), and prescribes 
three forms of punishment — admonition, suspen- 
sion from the Ixud’s Supper for a time, and ex- 
communication from the Church. Tlio reasons for 
the exercise of discipline are given in a more 
quaint and attractive form by Knox in the Book 
of Common Order (ch. vii.), and in the Order of 
Excommunication (ch. iii.). In tho latter it is 
stated * that, as it would he a work IkiIU un- 
charitable and cruel to join together in one bed 
persons infected with pestilent and other contagi- 
ous and infective sores, with tender children or 
such as were sound, so it is no less cruelty to sull'er 
amongst the flock of Christ such obstinate rebels 
, . for a little leaven cornipteth the whole mass.* 

Oflences coming before the Church court for 
censure are enumerated in the Scottish Book of 
Discipline (ch. ix.), and include * accursed najiis- 
terie,’ which exposed those who were infectea with 
it to excommunication. This is reasserted in the 
Order of Excommunication (Dunlop, 709). The 
Kirk-session, consisting of the minister and elders, 
meeting once a week, had as one of its functions 
to determine and judge causes and administer 
admonition to licentious livers, for ‘by the gravity 
of tho seniors, the light and unbridled life of the 
licentious must he corrected and bridled’ [First 
Bk. of Disc, x.). The sentence of excommunica- 
tion was to \ni announced by the minister in tho 
public audience of the people in the words : 

‘ We having place In tho ministry . . . draw tho sword 
granted hy God to His ('hurch, that is, to excommnniesato from 
the of ChriMt Jesus, from His body the Church, from 

sacraments and prayer with the same, the 


( / ) In America, during the Colonial period, 
the discipline within the Churches of Puritan and 
Presbyterian lineage was strict, and throughout 
the colonies, even in New Amsterdam under Peter 
Stuyvesant, the magistrate joined in exercising 
oversight over strictly ecclesiastical aflairs. The 
notable exception was Rhode Island, founded hy 
Roger Williams, who before his banishment denied 
the right of the civil authority to punish offences 
against the first table, and who in his exile gave 
memorable expression to tho principle of religious 
liberty. In the Now England colonies, especially 
Massachusetts, tho close alliance of Church and 
State involved not only such acts as tho calling of 
synods hy the legislature and tho collecting of 
taxes for the support of the Established Church, 
hut acts of Church discipline culminating in the 
banishments of Anne Hutchison (1638) and Roger 
Williams (1636), the public execution of four 
Quakers (1659-61) in Boston, and the execution 
of nineteen persons accused of witchcraft in 1692. 
With the adoption of the American (constitution, 
the Churches, including the American Presby- 
terian Assembly (1789), adopted modifications of 
their constitutions, making them conform to the 
nrinciple of the complete separation of (chnndi and 
State. Tho Assembly of tiiat year altered in a 
fundamental way ch. xxx. of the WeMmhistcr 
Confession, For similar modifications hy British 
Presbyterian Churches, see art. (cONFKSSlOMS, in 
vol. ill. p. 878*. 

In recent times tho tendency among (churches 
using the English tongue is to forego as far as 
possible tho right of discipline, preferring to trust 
almost wholly to tho efl'ect of the public exposition 
of tho truth iroin the pulpit and to the conscience 
of tho church -member. There is also a tendency 
to avoid tho exercise of discipline upon ministers 
of the gospel in the matter of doctrinal belief. 
The recent trials of Professor William Robertson 
Smith in Scotland (1877-81) and Professors (Miiirlea 
Briggs and Henry Preserved Smith in tho United 
States (1892-94), and their exclusion for supposed 
heretical views, awakened wide-spread attention, 
and have raised tho serious question how far 
liberty of opinion should bo tolerated in a minister 
when it is accompanied by devotion to Christ and 
tho interests of Iiis Church. 

Litkratueb.— P. SchafF, Creeds of Chriatendtun^^, 8 vols., 
N.Y. 1SS7 ; E. F. K. Miiller, Bekemitnieachriften der reform, 
Kirche, Leipzijf, 1908: W. Dunlop, CoUecAion of Confemmis, 
etc., of the Church of Scotland, 2 vols., 1719, 1722; the 

Dlreotoriea of Worship ami Manuals of Oh. Government of 
different Churches ; works on cedes, law, by P. Hinschius 
(Berlin, ISCOff.), E. Friedbore® 1003), P. Hergen- 

rOther (Freiburg i. Br. 1888 IK. Catn.]), etc. • works on the 
penitential discipline, hy Franlc (Mainz, 1868), Green (London, 
1872), etc.; on tho Inquisition, by Lea(/7iVf. of Imiuisiiion in 
the Mid. Ages, 3 vols., N.Y. 1888 ; TJist. of Span, huiuisition, 
4 vols., do. 1908); Vacandard (Lond. 1008); on Indulgences, 
by Beringeri® (PaderlKtrn, 1007), and Brieger, in his art. 
P/iA’s lx. (76-94); artt. in Wetzer-Welte and PRE^ on 
* Anathema,’ ‘ Bann,’ ' Busse,’ and * Kirchenzucht ’ ; Church 
Histories, esp. P. Schaff. Kdin. 1888-98, i. 60111., U. 170 ff., 
262 ff., Iii. 1.83 ff., 866 ff., iv. 847 ff., 871 ff., v. pt. i. pp. 4.'58ff., 
700 ff., 764 ff., pt. li. pp. 69817., 76017., vii. 484 ff.; also Lives 
of Calvin by Kampschulte (Leipzig, 1899), Walker (N.Y. 
1906), etc., and of Knox, by McCrie (new ed., 1889), Cowan 
(N.Y. 1906), etc. DAVID S. SCHAFF. 

DISCIPLINE (Jewish).— The State under the 
Mosaic system lieing a theocracy, every offence 
was necessarily ecclesiastical, and its punishment 
a disciplinary measure. Besides the compulsory 
sin-oft’ering (TjV 4***), the penalties im|K)sed by the 
Pentateuch are fines, loss of property, flagellation, 
‘excision’ (On 17^'*, etc.), and death. But, among 
the oflences of which Mosaisra takes cognizance, 
some are ecclesiastical in the stricter sense. 
are, chiefly, idolatry, sacrilege, the appropriation 
of lioly things, and the ministration of a priest 
when 111 a state of Levitical impurity. A priest s 
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daughter, moreover, who gave herself to j»rostitn* 
tion was regarded as ‘ profaning her father,’ and 
was to be burnt to death (Lv 21“). Tlio uninten- 
tional trespasser in the matter of holy things had 
to make full restitution to the sanctuary, and to 
nay an additional iifth of the value (Lv 5^*''-). 
I)eath was the penalty for sacrilege (Nu 1**, etc.) ; 
and the defiled priest had to wait until the evening, 
and then bathe, before resuming the duties of his 
oIBce (Lv 22®). Those who disobeyed imperilled 
their lives (ift.). A notable instance of sacrilege 
being thus punished is that of Niulab and Abihu 
(Lv The Israelite who ate leavened bread at 

the Passover, or consulted wizard.^, was punished 
with ‘excision’ (Ex 12‘®, Lv 20®); the Sabbath- 
breaker was stoned (Nil 15®^*) ; tlie worshipper of 
Molech was liable both to ‘excision’ and to the 
death penalty (T^v ‘2(F-)* 

A totally diflerent kind of discipline was the 
self-imposed austerity of the Nazirite, who, in 
virtue of his vow, abstained from wine and strong 
drink, remained unshaven, and conformed to the 
laws of licv ideal purity in all their rigour (Nii 

For the purpose of stamping out idolatry the 
theory of the ban was brought into use. A person, 
animal, or thing, set apart or devoted to God, was 
known as i.o. banned, or tabu, an<l could 

not be sold or redeemed (Lv 21^^’). Idolatrous 
emblems and (ho cities of the seven Canannite 
nations, with their inhabitants and contents, were 
Acrew, and were to lie destroyed (Dt 2®* 3® 7®, Jos 
6*^). He who appropriated ‘devoted things’ was, 
so to speak, infected, and became herein in his 
turn ; he incurred the death penalty (Dt 7'“, Jos 7“). 
A like doom overtook the i<lolatrous Israelite 
(Dt 13®‘^')* Idolatrous Israelitish cities, with tlieir 
spoil, were to bo burnt, and the cities to remain 
an everlasting ruin (Dt l,^^-*^*)* 

By the time of Ezra tlisciplinnry practice bad 
become much less severe. Ezra invokes a general 
assembly of the Jews in order that they may purge 
themselves from the evil of intermarriage with 
their idolatrous neighbours; the property of those 
who refuse to attend is to bo ‘devoted,’ and they 
themselves ‘ s<?paratcd from the congregation ’ 
(Ezr lO'^*’). Tluire is no question here of a death 
jjenalty, and (Jie use of the comparatively mild 
term ‘separated’ indicates a mitigation of disci- 
dinary rigour. Ezra’s action, however, seems to 
le a connecting link l>etwoen the Pentateuchal 
j»roccdure and the system of oxeommuiiieation of 
the Talmudic iV^gime. Under that system the 
term hcrem changes its meaning, and now signifies 
the ban, not the thing banned. It is the technical 
term for excommunication, the most formidable 
wea{xm of the Jewish Church. 

Excommunication, however, though the chief, 
was not the only <llsci])linary measure in u.se 
among the Jews. The voluntary asceticism of the 
Nazirite had its counterparts in post-Bibli(ial times. 
Thus a man would take a vow, even registering it 
In a deed, to abstain, for a term or for life, from 
certain forms of self-indulgence. Gambling was a 
favourite subject of such a vow. The penalty for 
violation of the vow was often severe, extending 
even to Ixidily mutilation. Another self-imposed 
penance was lasting. A man would bind himself 
to fast on certain days of the week either for a 
definite period or for life. Further, the mediaeval 
community or congregation would make enact- 
ments {Vhindth) against various offences, dis- 
obedience to which was punished by fines, exclusion 
from synagogal office, or refusal ol the privilege of 
reading from the scroll of the Pentateuch during 
service, or of participation in some other religious 
rite. The imposition of a line on the elder D’Israeli 
by the Spanish and I’ortuguese congregation in 
London W’as the immediate cause of his withdrawal 
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from the syna|?ogue. Disobetlience to a t^lann 
might also be visited with imprisonment (the Jews 
often had their own prisons in the Middle Ages). 
An offender might be denied Jcwdsli burial, or bis 
body consigned to a special section of the cemeter}’’ 
sot apart for notorious evil-doers. Sentence of 
death was also passed upon flagrant transgressors, 
more particularly upon informers. The execution 
of the sentence in sticli ctiscs nccc.s.sarily rcquirc<l 
the consent of the Government, by whose officials 
it w'as carried into effect. Another disciplinary 
expedient w as public denunciation in the synagogue, 
recourse to which was sometimes hail in the case 
of the most venial offences — for extravagance in 
dress, for cxam])le, on t he part of women. Never- 
theless cxcoinmunication continued to be the most 
effective disciplinary agent of the synagogue for 
2000 years. 

The ban of the Synagogue falls under three 
categories, known respectively as viddui^ 

and herem. The lirst lasted seven, the second 
thirty days. In Babylonia (he periods were one 
day and seven day.s respectively. N^'zifd was the 
penalty for slight offences, especially insult to the 
religious authorities. As re^»ards niddui, the ban 
was removed at the termination of the prescribcMl 

} )eriod if the offender made due submission, the 
brniula being: ‘Thou art absolved; thou .art 
forgiven.’ If he was recalcitrant, the punishment 
w’as renewed for a second and a third period. If 
he w'as still contumacious, oxcommnnicatioii in the 
third degree {herem) w as pronounced, which con- 
tinued fur an indefinite perio<l, but might bo 
revoked at the will of tbo authorities. Before 
sentence was pronouiu’CMl, the culprit was thrice 
publicly exhorted to submission and repentance in 
the synagogue, on Monday and on the followdiig 
Thursday and Monday, those being the days when 
the Law was read and the congregation was 
numerous. When this exhortation ju oved unavail- 
ing, the ban was pronounced in the ollendcr’s 
presence with the words; *N.N. is excommuni- 
cated’; or, in his absence, with the words: ‘Let 
N.N. be excomnninicated ’ (cf. the expression 
‘anathema nmranatlia’ in 1 Co 16**, the second 
word of which is pcrhai)S a corrupt reading for 
milhrdni '(fttilt ‘ thou art excomniuiiicated ’). Those 
on whom n'zihl was pronoumted Wfie compulsorily 
confined to their houses, and forbidden to engage 
in business or pleasure. Those under viddui were 
forbidden all social intercourse save with their 
w ives and children. They could not make up the 
quorum for ])ublic worship [nnvijdn)^ but they 
might attend the synagogue for nraj'cr and listen 
to religious discourses. They had to wear mourn 
ing, and were forbidden to bathe, to cut their hair, 
or to wear shoes. It is said that there w as a special 
entrance into the Temple reserved for excomimini- 
catcil persons, and men greeted them as mourners. 
If herein were pronounced, the offender might not 
teach ; nor might he be supplied w'ith food beyond 
what was required for bare sustenance. His wife 
might lie excluded from public w'orship and his 
children from school. If lii.s offence Avas heresy, 
and he died impenitent, no funeral rites might bo 
performed for him, and a stone was placed on bis 
coffin. 

The offences punishable by niddid are drawn 
from every department of the religious and ethical 
domain. Maiinonides (Ililkuth Talmud Torah, 6. 14) 
enumerates twenty-four examples drawn from the 
Talmud ; but his list is obviously not exhaustive, 
A few typical examples may be given : desecrating 
the scwuid day of the festival (though it is a purely 
Kabbinicai iuBtitution) ; unnecessary use of the 
Divine Name; ill-treatment of children by the 
parent, so that they are made to break the comniand 
‘Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother’; 
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the ncj;lcct hy a Bla\ight.erer of cattle jsAd/ief) to 
hUow his knife to his Kahbi so that it may be 
declared lit for its iMirj>o.se on ritual and humani- 
tarian fi;roii/ids; business partnership between a 
divorced couple ; wdling to a Gentile land im- 
ineiliately acljoinin^ the property of another Jew 
without indemnifying the latter for consequent 
injury. 

I’robabl^r owing to the example of the Church, 
excommunication among the Jews became more 
drastic and more far-reaching in the Middle Ages. 
The catalogue of offences visited with the penalty 
was enlarged, the disabilities it imposed increased 
in number, and tlio right of pronouncing it extended 
from the Uabbinical authority to the congregation 
{knhdl). Synods met at various times to &rmulato 
new ecclesiastical rules, all of which were enforced 
by the tiircat of excommunication. Thus the 
famous Synod of Worms, convoked in the 11th 
cent, by U. Gershon of Mayence, declared polygamy 
forbidden, and placed under the ban those who 
disolieyed this decision. On the other hand, the 
oirences denounced by the congregation were often 
trivial, and resort to excommunication in their case 
was less justiliahle. Thii.s the pe.nalty became a 
terrible engine of opprossion in tlie hands of ill- 
instructed men, who were free to give effect to 
their own ideas of right and wrong, unrestrained 
by the moderating inflmuico of trained and educated 
minds. The decrees of excommunication pronounced 
hy the congregation operated within the entire 
district over which it exendsed jurisdiction, and, 
until formally repealed, through all generations. 
They followed the oH'enders even after they had 
severed theuiHelvcs from the congregation and had 
removed to another district. 

Tn sonic of its features the Jewish ritual of 
excommunication in the rnediieval i»eriod bore a 
close likeness to that adopted by the Clinreli. 
The excommunicated person, if his case was a had 
one, was literally banned ‘ with bell, book, and 
candle.* Led into the synagogue, be was placed 
beside the reader, who stood at the ark, the most 
sacred part of the building, wdtli a scroll of the 
IVntateuch in his arms. Inflated bladders were 
placed on a bier, candles were lighted, and sack- 
cloth an<l aslies strewn at the offentler’s feet. Then 
the horn (shophnr) was sounded, the candles were 
extinguished, and the bladders burst — all to strike 
terror into the culprit’s heart. Finally came the 
pronouncement of the excommunication : ‘ In the 
name of God, of the tribunal of Heaven and of 
earth, we solemnly ban and excommunicate the 
sinner N.N. May all the curses of the Law rest 
upon his head, and this cxcortiiiiunicntion cling to 
the 248 Tiiemhers of his body ! * Whereuixm all 
present, inclu<ling the culprit, answered ‘ Amen.* 

Tlie history or excommunication in the Jewish 
Church is chiefly a catalogue of more or less 
distinguished persons banned for heresy, or some 
cognate ofl'ence against authority. Brcatdies of 
the religious law were frequently visited with the 
penalty ; hut we hear less of them in this connexion 
than of contumacy and unorthodox tcacliing. 
That excommunication w^as employed to fight 
(^hristianity at its inception is to be gathered from 
Lk 6^ and and from other passages in the New 
Testament. The first undoubted instance of the 
imposition of the ban given in the Talmud, though 
wo road of possibly earlier threats of it, is that of 
the sage Akahya ben Mahalalel (a contemporary 
of Jesus [?]), whose sin consisted in persisting in a 
view of the ritual law opposed to that of the 
majority of the Sanhedrin. At this period the 
rresideiit of the Sanhedrin was invested with the 
power of excommunication, and a famous President 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent, was Gamaliel 11., 
a man of sterling but imperious character. A 


notable victim of his overbearing temper was his 
own brother-in-law Eliezer ben Hyreanus, a liabbi 
of great learning and influence, upon whom 
Gamaliel imposed lifelong excommunication for an 
ofl'ence similar to that of Akahya. Gamaliel calls 
Heaven to witness that his severity has for its 
motive not a lust of power, but zeal (or the Divine 
glory ; and there is no question that his protest is 
sincere. But it is of such stuff that Torquemadas 
are made, and from such zeal that the evils they 
produce are wrought. Certainly this truth did 
not escape the attention of the 'talmudic doctors ; 
and wlien, in the same century, Judah the Holy 
threatened to place R. Meir under the ban, a reso- 
lute spirit — Batv^appara — himself a member of the 
Sanhedrin, strenuously protested. It would seem, 
indeed, that excommunication became increasingly 
rare in Palestine from this time forward, flagella- 
tion being substituted for it in the case of insub- 
onlinate Rabbis. In Babylonia, however, to 
wdiich the centre of gravity of Jewish life was now 
being shifted, the old disciplinary system was 
maintained, at least in principle. How often it 
was put into practice it is impo-ssiblo to say. Only 
three cases are recorded, so that its mere terrors 
possibly sufficed to keep the rebellious in order. 
There were certainly Rabbis who prided themsolvcs 
upon never having pronounced sentence of ex- 
coinmuni(‘.ation upon a colleague ; the very act of 
pronouncing it was punishable with the ban. It 
IS oven recorded that a Rabbi would first put him- 
self under the ban before imposing it upon others, 
so that he might remember to release them when 
he set himself free. But this considerate temper 
woa by no means general, and the consequences 
were sometimes grotesque. Two Rabbis would 
excommunicato each other, and the difficulty was 
to know which of the two sentences was the valid 
one. The absurdity of such proceedings and the 
evil consequences generally of excommunication 
moved Maimonides (12th cent.) to utter a warning 
note. 

*Tho Kabbi/ ho said, 'has the undoubted right to punish 
insults to his office hy cxconiniunicalion ; but it docs not 
consort with his dignity to exercise this right frequently. 
Better that ho should let the insults of coarse men go unnoticed, 
as the wise Solomon has said, “ Take not hei*<l unto all words 
that are spoken ; lest thou hear thy servant curse thee " ' (op. cit. 
end). 

Maimonides himself was the innocent cause of 
increased resort to the ban. Opposition to hia 
theological teachings broke out into active violence 
after Ins death, and the anathema was pronounced 
against all and sundry who should read his Guide 
or the Introduction to his Ynd. The Rabbis of the 
opposing school followed suit, and excommiinicated 
those who denounced the Master. The quarrel not 
only grew fiercer as time went on, but widened in 
scope. The ban was now directed against preachers 
who interpreted the Scriptures allegorically, and 
against all persons under 25 who engagcil in the 
study of Greek philosophy, or of any natural science 
except medicine. 

In Amsterdam, in the 17th cent., Uriel Acosta, having made 
his submission to the Synago^e after excommunication for 
heresy, was placed under the Dan a second time on repeating 
his offence. Again recanting, ho was again absolved ; out his 
conflict with the authorities had unhinged his mind, and, after 
an attempt ii):K>n the life of his denouncer, ho died hy his own 
hand. A more illustrious heretic, Spinoza, paid with excoin- 
niunioaiion for his philosophical sj^culations in the same cen- 
tury and In the same city. He made no attempt at recantation 
or submission ; the decree which drove him out from the Jewish 
community secured additional effectiveness from his self-im loosed 
banishment and alienation. Gf. ortt. Acosta, Spinoza. 

Nor was philosophy the only heresy. The mys- 
tical doctrine of tiie ^abh&l&, which represen^ 
the other pole of Jewish thought, was equally 
anathema. Shabbathai Sebi, the pseud o-Mcasiah, 
also of the 17th cent., was put under the ban as 
much for his Cabbalistic teachings as for hia Mos- 
sianio pretensions. His followers long outlived him 
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— they still survive in Turkey; and the sentence 
l»nniounee<l against Uieir founder was renewed for 
tiieir punishment at intervals for a century and a 
half. Dabbling in the lyabbillji brought not merely 
iiiij^ostors, but also great teachers, under the ban. 
Indeed, the more eminent the Kabbi, the more 
surely does ho seem to have been marked out as a 
lit subject for excommunication ; and, on the other 
hand, the more obscure the Kabbi, the more rea<ly 
he was to excommunicate. ‘The sword and shield 
of ignorance and deceit’ -- thus a .Jewish writer 
characterized the ban. Even to show brotherly 
feeling for the Karaites was an oll'ence visited with 
discinlin.ary measures, as the famous Nachman 
Kroclunal of Lemberg was to learn, less than a 
century ago. NaUirally, the sect of the 
wlio exalted mysticism above conformity with the 
llabbinic Law, Avere banned as heretics. Heresy, 
moreover, meant anything that Avas new, however 
innocent or positively advantageous to the .Jewisli 
cause. Thus the Synagogue, or rather its repre- 
sentatives in certain places, declared some of its 
best friends anathema a Dr. Krankl, for examnle, 
who lifty years ago desired to found in Jerusalem 
an asylum for children on modern lines, and, a 
little later, even Sir Moses Montcliore, Avho advo- 
cated the teaching of European languages in the 
schools of the Holy City. Nor has such discdplinary 
procedure been quite unknoAvn in England in recent 
times. 

A npccicfl of cxooiniuunioation was launched by the orthfMlox 
llabhirtutH in 1S‘12 against the AVest Loudon Synag'o^oie, wlii<‘h 
had JiiHt been established on princlplcH uutagoniHtic to the 
Taluiudiu theory of the divinity of the Oral I.aw. The faithful 
were warned ajfainst using the Prayer Book of tho new consfro- 
gation, and airainst coinniunion with them in * any relitj:iouH 
rite or sacred act.' Members of the conurejjation were <lenied 
Jewish burial. After protracte<l negotiations, the ban was 
removiid seven years later. 

At the present time excommunication is virtually 
extinct among Jews in civilized countries. More 
than a century ago the famous Paris »Sanhcdrin, 
convoked hy Na[)oh‘,on 1., anti<*ipated matters by 
virtually declaring I ho rite of ox comm unication 
obsolete. It is signili(;aiit that a note to the 
chapter on the bun in the latest editions of the 
Shulhan Aridch—ihei authoritative text-lmok of 
orthodox Judaism — declares that the prescriptions 
set forth in that chapter have no longer any validity 
(Yore Dcahy sect. 334). Even the most dev’otod 
adherent of the llnbbinic Law is forced to admit 
that these severe disciplinary measures are at once 
superlluouH and contrary to the spirit of the age. 
Self-preservation is obtainable by mihler and more 
rational moans in these (lays of emancipation and 
e<iuality. Moreover, the Jcav imbued Avith the 
moderiL spirit recognizes, as fully as does his (leu- 
tile brother, that severity, Avhen exercised hy a 
religious body, defeats its own purpose by lianfcn- 
ing the oll’ender in his oll’ence and confirming him 
in his heresy. It is a glaring self-contradiction, 
seeing that a Dhurcli, Avhich necessarily claims to 
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DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Tntrodnetory 
and Primitiv'e). -- Df the two methods, tho *<lir(M*.t’ 
and the ‘ interpretative,’ b^'- Avhiidi avia can study 
the beliefs of diirercrit peonies os regards the 
methods of communication, oingnosis, and treat- 
ment of disease, each has its dilliculties. To 


(introductory and Primitive) 

l»e tho Divine representative, shouhl have, as its 
lirst characteristic, tho Divine qualities of mildness 
and leniency. Tims tho ban has again and again 
served the cause of irreligdon, insteail of militating 
against it. Moses Mendelssohn (18tli cent.), the 
protagonist of the modern JeAvish temper, has Avell 
expressed this vicAA' : 

‘ Kxconiinuriication and proHcription,' he says in the Intro- 
ductury iia^cM of his ‘are (liretdly contrary to the 

Hpirit of Helitjitui. What ! -shut out a brother who would share 
in my edification and lift his lieart with mine to C.od I If Rell- 
jflon peruiiis itself no ar])itrary punishinenlH, least of all can It 
uso this spiritual torinent which, alas, only they can feel who 
are truly rcIiKiuiiN. . . . Every hoc iety, it is ur^cd, has the rieht 
to exclude ; why not a rell>fiouH sfMMely? My aiisw'or Is that 
this Is just where a relij^jous society funns an exception. Sub- 
ject to a higher law, no society can cxerciHO a rijfht which is 
directly opposed U) its fundamental aims. To e\cbinnmnii;ate 
a dissenter, to expel him from the t’hur« h, is like forbidding a 
sick man the dispensary. It is to repulse the patient whose 
need of me<licinc is all the greater becAuse he is not conscious 
of Ilia neetl, but deeiiia himself in gowl health.’ 

In fairness, however, to (he Synagogue, a dis- 
tinction mu.st be drawn betAveen tbo needs of 
modern times and those of the ])!ist. 'riu3rc Avero 
occasions when the iliity of safogu.irding the exist- 
ence of tho community, and even of tho religion, 
seemed to justify resort to excommunication. It 
possessed terrors Avhich every other disciplinary 
expedient lacked. It seeined to bo tho only mc.an.s 
of enforcing respect for authority and obedience to 
its injunctions. It siqiplied an cfrectiA'o Aveapon 
for preserving morality, personal and public, and 
it often averted ill-Avill and jiersecution at the 
hand.s of the general population, by preventing 
internal ilisputes from obtaining tlic publicity of 
tlie secular isuirts. Under tliroat of excommiini- 
oatiou, Jewisli litigants Avould bring tlicir quarrels 
for ailjustmcnt to the BHh Din (the Ecclesiastical 
(kmrt) or to the J^OMl (the Congregation), instead 
of taking them for settlement tx) the magistrates. 
Hut the.se considerations do not exiuiso tho action 
of <;ertaiii Kalihis, of the mediaeval jn'i'iod more 
particularly, Avho resorted to excommunication as 
an easy means of crushing their personal ojqionents. 
Nor, in the case of heresy, do they avail against 
the objection raised by I. 11. Weiss (/^oe Dor, v.), 
that excommunication, even when actuated by the 
purest motives, did more liarin than good by rend- 
ing Jewry in twain at a time Avben concord and 
union Avere its greatest need. Moreover, as he 
ailds, instead of extirpating the evils at which it 
aimed, it often rooted them deeper. The heretic, 
Avho might have been Avon back by lenity and for- 
bearance, was strengtheneil in bis heresy, and still 
further estranged, liy severe methods. 

Litbratcrk.— I. Abrahams, .hu inh Life in tho Middle 
I>ondon, 181)0 ; H. Graetz, Geech. der Jwlen, Leipzig, 1H08-7H ; 
M. Giidemann, Geech. des F4riiehwmm'0)fen9 wnd dcr Cultur 
dor al^dliind. Jnden, Vienna, 1884 ; Hamburger, d.r. ‘ Baiin ' ; 
J£, 8.W. 'Anatheina,' ‘Ban,* ‘ Excoinmnnication,’ ‘PiiniBh* 
ment'; JQli xvi. (1904) 604-624; J. Picciotto, Anglo-JewUK 
UiKtory, Ijondon, 1876; 1. H. Weiss, Dor Dor ire Vorshaw*, 
Wilna, 1904 ; J. Wiesner, Der Bann, Leipzig, 1804. 
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D MEDICINE. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 7.5.3. 

i ewish (II. Loevve), p. 7.55. 

Muslim. —See CiiARMS AND Amulkts (Muh.). 
Persian (L. C. Casaktkli.i), p. 757. 

Roman. See ‘ Creek and Roman.* 

Teutonic (K. Sudhoff), p. 759. 

Vedic (C. M. Hollino), p. 76‘J. 

‘interjiret’ the beliefs of a jnsiple from ohserva- 
tion of their prairtices is always a dangerous pro- 
cedure. Tlie same practices may exist among 
Avidely distant peoples ; yet avc can never safely 
conclude that they are the expression of precisely 
the same beliefs, or that apparently identical be- 
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liefs have the Hamc nioaiiin<^ niul huvo }»een reached 
by Uie same lines of develoinncnt. Take as an ex- 
ample certain conceptions of the cause of toothache. 

In the Banka iHlanda, aaya Godrington (The ilelanaiam^ 
Oxford, 1891, p. 193), there waa * a young woman of my acx|uatnt- 
ance’ who ‘had a reputation for power of healing toothaohe by 
a charm which had been taught her by an aged relative deceaseif. 
She would lav a certain leaf, rolled up with certain muttered 
worda, upon the part inflamed ; and, when in course of time the 
pain aubRided, ahe would take out and unfold the leaf, and show 
within it the little white maggot that waa the cauae of the 
trouble.* We turn now to the Ainua of Japan. * For toothache 
a nail ia heated to white heat and held on the affected tooth for 
a few aeconda. This ia aaid to kill the Inaecta which are aup- 
poaed to be the origin of the malady * (J. Batchelor, The Ainu 
and their Folklore, Ijondon, 1901, p. 293). l^atly, in ancient 
AKayrin and among the modern Araba of Meaopotamia, t^thache 
is attributed to a worm. 

It would be tempting to suppose that the notion 
of worms or insects beinj^ tlie cause of toothache 
has had the same origin in Melanesia, Japan, and 
Asia Minor ; but all modern anti irojiologi cal re- 
search points to the danger of drawing such a con- 
clusion from a single thread of evidence. We can 
hoT)e to arrive at the relationship between indi- 
vidual beliefs only by carefully comparing tlie entire 
cultures among which they arc found ; we can hope 
to arrive at the ultimate meaning and origin of a 
belief only by observing and ‘directly’ questioning 
the peoples among whom it is found, and esi^>ecially 
neiglibouring and more primitive peoples who may 
reasonably l)e considered as connected, by race or 
by environment, with them. On the other hand, 
it is diflicult, if not impossible, to obtain, by tlie 
‘ direct ’ (or questioning) method, the beliefs of a 
people in relation to such a subject os disease. For 
its ideas are apt to be nebulous and in a state of 
flux; old prar.ticea often persist, hut receive a 
changing explanation as in course of time the be- 
liefs of the community develoj) ; even ol<l beliefs 
may l»e preserved and unreflo<!fcingly maintained, 
despite the fact that they arc logically iiicon.sistcnt 
with the newer beliefs wnich an advamdng civiliza- 
tion or the adoption of a foreign culture brings 
with it. 

In the face of these difficulties, wc shall confine 
ourselves in this article mainly to the study of 
disease among definite primitive peoples. We 
shall examine specilic instances instead of working 
with uncertain generalities. Such a study will 
show UH how illness has been attributed lirst to 
personal (human or demonic) and later to Divine 
resentment, as the ideas of human magic, of inter- 
ference by evil spirits, and of godhead have gradu- 
ally developed. Comparing primitive and more 
advanced i)eoples with one another, we shall see 
how treatment becomes more complex as different 
diseases are allotted to diflerent evil spirits, demons, 
or gods. Different inedicine-men are invoked ; defi- 
nite remedies become attached to definitely recog- 
nized diseases. Many prmitices, employed oven 
by the most primitive peoples, are continued, but 
are regarded m quite another light os civilization 
advances. They are found to have a good effect, 
although the original cause for their application is 
no longer believed in. Thus massage, or counter- 
irritatmii, and often steam are employed by many 
primitive peoples with the object of driving out the 
evil matter or spirit or the demon of the disease 
from the {patient’s body. The evil ia kneaded, 
stamped, or pounded out of the body; or it is 
rubbed in a definite direction — usually from the 
part aflected towards the feet, where it escapes ; or 
cuts are made in the skin, causing some now of 
blood. Again, the conviction felt by the patient 
that the inedieine-man is able by I'lis actions to 
control the evil spirits of disease is responsible, 
more than any otlier factor, for the success of 
primitive tlierapeutics. So, too, among the most 
Mvanced communities, despite their changed be- 
Uels, massage, hydrotherapy, and, at all events 
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until recently, venesection persist as useful i»rac- 
tioes. As regards suggestion, it is open to question 
how far the most moaern treatment, or the most 

* specific * drug, can restore the patient to hoalth, 
unless he has been induced to believe in its efficacy. 
Among primitive peoples, knowing the name of 
the evil spirit, using archaic language, summoning 
raedicinc-mcn from another tribe, are frequently 
imi>ortant factors in effecting a cure. Among our- 
selves, a physician is held of slight account who 
cannot give a name to his patient’s illness ; ho still 
writes his remedies in a aoad language ; and his 
reputation is apt to be greater abroad than at home. 
Although the medicinal aspect of treatment has 
come more and more to the front, in no part of 
the world can the magical aspect be said to have 
altogetlier disappeared. 

1. Australia. — Turning now to various primitive 
peoples in order to study their practices (and, so 
far as is i)os8ible, their beliefs) m regard to the 
causation and treatment of disease, let us first 
examine the native Australians, who have been 
studied with (tonsiderahlo care by Spencer and 
Gillen {The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
London, 1899, The Northern Tribes of Central 
Axtstrnlia, do. 1904), by W. E. lioth {North 
Queensland Ethnography, bulletin 5, Brisbane, 
1903), and by Howltt {The Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia, London, 1904).^ Among these 
peoples disease is attributecl to some evil magic 
prepared by one man who wishes to harm anotlier. 
A widely spread method of causing disease is for 
the sorcerer to take an irna, a stick or bone less 
than a foot long, sharpened at one end, the other 
end being usually tipped with porcupine grass 
resin (S.-G.*' 534). Any native may act as a sor- 
cerer. 11c goes away into the hush with his imnr, 
which he pfiices in the ground, muttering some 
such curse as * May your heart be rent osuiuhir ! ’, 

* May your head and throat be split open ! ’ Tlion 
he goes back U) his camp, returning later to fetch 
the ima, which he hides somewhere near his camj). 
Ho hides his time until he can get near enough 
one night to distinguish his victim without being 
himself observed. 

‘He then HtoopM down, and turning hin back towards the 
('.amp takes the irna in both hands and Jerks it repeatedly over 
his snonlder, muttering tiic same ciirse.8 o^ain ’ 458). 

This pointing of the irm causes disease, and even 
death, unless the evil magic which has proceeded 
from the point of the irna can ho removed. Usu- 
ally a strinj' is attaclied to the wax end of the 
irna, and this the sorcerer often burns in the lire 
to ensure the death of his victim. There ia general 
agreement, among Europeans resid<‘,nt in primitive 
communities, that natives are extraordinarily open 
to suggestion, so far at least as the transmission 
of disease is concerned. A man who believes that 
inagio has been exercised upon him ‘simply lies 
down, refuses food, and pines away * (S.-G,* 637). 
The writer waa assured, during his stay in tlie 
Torres 8tiaita, that it was sufficient if a man re- 
cognized as having magic power made a slight 
movement towards another wlio was aware that 
the former owed him a grudge. The victim would 
then go home, refuse food, and liecome seriously 
ill. This ^minting with the bone extends, M’itli 
variations, throu^nont Australia. In some cases 
a spear is used with a human hone attached to it 
(R. § 139 f.); in others a human fibula is used 
(H. 358), often along with human fat (ib. 361), 
which the mediciuc-men are believed to bo able to 
abstract from other victims and to use os a power- 
ful aid {ib. 367). In place of the bone, stones may 
be employed (S.-G.*’ 467 ; H. 378) ; pieces of qu^tz, 
especially in the crystalline form, are believe to 
be capame of projecting magic towards the victim 
1 JV>r brevity’* soke, we Shall ref«r to these books as 
R., and H. respectively. 
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(H. 357, 365 ; R. § 114). Certain stones may, from 
their mythical history, be exceedingly powerful 
472, 469). A dead man’s hair made into a 
girdle or worn in a necklace, lengths of opossum 
string (R. § 131), a dead man’s heiul-band (S.-G.» 
538), a knout made of strands of vegetable fibre 
(‘* 469), a woman’s heml-band (i/j, 465), are also 
powerhil objects for evil magic. Ant-hills are 
similarly employed ; a curse is muttered into an 
ant-hill, which is then secretly brought back to 
the camp, |>ounded, and scattered over the ground 
in the camp to which the victim belongs (i 6 . 466). 

There is little specialization of function amon" 
most of the Australian tribes in the causation <3 
disease; any man can magically affect another. 
It is more narticularly in the treatment of disease 
that special ‘ medicine men ’ play a part (S.-G.** 
479). These may wear special emblems, and be 
compelled to submit to certain regulations in diet 
and training (i/). 485). Tlu medicine- man may 
suck or knead the affected part (11. 380, 384). He 
may merely lay on his hands (U\ 382), or make 
passes (S.-G.’’ 484), or he may suck at or bind round 
the patient strings of human hair or opossum fur 
(R. §§ 155, 156). Ilis object is commonly to pro- 
duce from tlie patient’s body the Iwne or the stone 
which tlie patient’s enemy has employed against 
him (S. -G.** 480 ; H. 379, 384); he sometimes pro- 
duces a bit of quaitz or charcoal, or a marble, and 
often spits out blood somehow obtained from his 
own mouth after prolonged sucking. In some 
cases the patient is bled (H. 385), or is treated with 
herbs, etc. (id. 384). Or it may be enough for him 
to place a woman’s head-band upon bis stomach, 
whoreiipon the evil magic passes info the band, 
whicli is thrown away into the bush ( 8 .-G.** 474). 

There are several minor features also dcscriljcd 
by observers of the Australians; but the alxive 
may he considered to he typi<*,al of this people 
generally, and will sullice to show broadly their 
attitude towards disease. It is clear that di.sease 
is commonly regarde<l in / . Iralia os an evil sent 
by one man to aiiotlior, which is transmitted through 
the magic influence of pointing some such object as 
a bone, a stone, or a piece of <iuartz. It enters the 
l)ody in that form, and in the same form the evil 
must bo withdrawn from the body. 

2 . Torres Straits.- • Now let ns turn t<» the 
Torres straits, between Queensland and New 
Guinea. Here, too, the belief in the power pos- 
sessed by individuals in causing disease is accepted. 
It is probable that in his heart each native knows 
that he (uinnot cause disease in another ; never- 
theless, ho is always in vcrror lest some enemy 
may have the power of causing it in himself. In 
Murray Island, certain families were credited with 
influence over the growth of bananas, coco nuts, 
or yams ; others were suj»posed to direct the move- 
ments of sharks ; many erected stone images in 
their gardens to protect their food. Tliere aro.-^e 
a belief in disease as the sociuol to robbery or soimj 
similar crime, and in the value of certain stones or 
marks as an indication and Jissurance that di.sea.se 
would follow if the obiocts protected by sucli signs 
of tabu were disturbea. 

In Murray Island the writer obtained a de.scrip- 
tion of a species of sorcery, called maid, which was 
formerly inflicted by any of the older men, in cases 
of hatred (miid urkerlani) or adultery (7naid ko.s- 
kerlam), Finding his victim alone, the avenger 
takes up a chance stone, and, pronouncing over it 
some magic w'ords (zogo mcr) in a half-whisper, 
spits once or twice on it, and hurls it with great 
force to strike the back of his enemy. The latter 
falls to the gi-ound, breathing heavily, and loses 
consciousness. The assailant and certain relative.s 
who have accompanied him now clo.so in on the 
prostrate body oi tlie victim, and belabour it with 


their clubs. They then rub the body with a mix- 
ture of herbs and coco nut oil, and give the victim 
cwo-nut milk to drink. The assailant, while rub- 
bing him, tells him to go up a co<‘o-nut tree and to 
fall down from it, breaking his leg ; or ho orders 
him to be bitten by a centi|iede (m)» which will 
produce fatal blood-poisoning ; or he may tell him 
to go to a certain point in the island, and then to 
return home and die. The avenging party now 
withdraw to a short distance, leaving the man’s 
knife and some bananas and coco nuts iiesido him. 
When ho awakes and begins to wonder what has 
hapi»ened to him, one of the hiding party takes up 
a stone and hits a tree near the ternlied man. 
This iiiakes him start, forget liis bruises, and rusli 
home, wliere he lies thirsty and comatose for some 
days. Then (according to the order of his assailant) 
ho will say to his wife : ‘ I think I shall go up that 
coco nut tree.’ He goes up, falls down, breaks his 
leg, and perhaps dies. As the informant said, ‘ He 
no go up himself. Met’ cine [i.r;. the magic cere- 
mony] make him go up.’ 

A third feature iii the Murray Islander’s attitude 
towards disea-se consists in his treatment of it. A 
special group of men, the lukiip zogo Ic, are con- 
cerned in curing disease. The sick man is placed 
on the sand-bcach ; his eyes are closed ; no one 
may .see the approach of the lukup zogo la. As he 
comes near, previously anointed with coco-nut oil 
by his attendant, ho halts, and, spitting or Mowing 
on his haiifls, performs a series of movements with 
them, as if ho were sweeping something from him- 
self towards the patient. The doctor lirmly Axes 
his gaze ui)on the patient throughout these actions. 
Then he makes some movements of the leg and 
further movements of the arms. Finally, he sliouts 
the wonl ‘ Sirar’ in a shrill voice and rushes oil’ to 
the sea, accompanied by the sick man. Some few 
hours after bathing, the lukup zogo U visits the 
patient in his hut and rubs him down with a decoi*- 
tion of herbs, sea-weed, and coco-nut oil. This 
massage is repeated daily if necessary, until the 
patient recovers (Cemh, Kxp, Torres Straits, v. 
320-320, vi. 22‘.'-240). 

3 . Melanesia. —These three characteristics— the 
belief that sickness is a result of disregarding a 
tabu, the use of suggestion and interference witli 
memory in causing injury or disease, an<l the more 
elaborate ceremonial in treatment of sickness— 
indicate a more advanced state of culture than 
exists throughout Australia generally. We may 
trace lhi.s state among the neighbouring people of 
New Guinea, in the Bismarck Archipelago, in the 
Solomon Islands, in the Bank.s Islands, and in the 
New Hebrides ; it is a rapuo-Melanesian attitude 
towards disease. Thus, according to Seligmann 
(The Melaiieskms of British New Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910), ‘one or more . . . men who were 
soreorors would follow their intended victim to 
his garden. . . . 'riicro he would ho speared ami 
clubbed, and, when dead [/.r. unconscious], cut to 
pieces. One end of a length of rone is then loopeil 
round the dead man’s hand or Knee, while tlie 
oppo.site end is steeped in certain “medicine” 
(gorto).^ The modicino pa.sse.s along the rope and 
revives the victim. He is at lirst dazed, and does 
not know whero ho is or what ha.s happened to 
him. He is told tiiat he will die shortly, but he at 
once lose.s memory of this. He manages to crawl 
back to his village, where his friends realize what 
has occurred by his silly, feeble condition, although 
the victim cun give no account of what has befallen 
him (op. cit. 170). At Savo, Guadalcanar, Malanta, 
and at Florida, in the Solomon Islands, the victim 
is mot in solitude by his assailant, who ‘seizes 
him, bites his ne<!k, stulls . . . [certain] ma^c 
leaves down his throat and knocks him on tlie 
head with an axe, but not so as to kill him.’ The 
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charmed leaves make the victim forget tho name 
of Ills assailant. He goes home, and dies two days 
later (Cixlrington, 206). In Lepers Island, New 
Hehrides, tho assailant, after having overcome his 
victim, sliijots a little charmed material at his head 
by means of a bow and arrow, whereupon he can 
remember nothing of tho scene, but goes liome to 
fall ill and die. Ilis friends, seeing the wound, 
know what has happened to him (to. 207). 

In the central part of New Brittvin (Neu Pom- 
mem), Bismarck Archipelago, property is protected 
by tabu signs which, if disregarded, will cause 
headache, sores, etc., on the trespasser or the thief. 
If grasses are charmed and laid on the tree .stems, 
madness will ensue. A human bone placed on (ho 
spot whence an object was stolen will cause the 
thief to waste (R. Parkinson, Dreissio Jahre in de.r 
SudseCf Stuttgart, 1907). In the Solonwm Islands 
the disrei^ard of tabu marks is similarly believed 
to result in disease. 

Among the Eastern Papuo-Melanesians of New 
(luinea we find a further development of the view 
that disease is due to some emanation from the 
sorcerer. At Bartlc Bay, for instance, disease can 
be caused ‘by means of a “sending” projected 
from the body of the sorcerer or witch. . . . The 
“sending” is most commonly projected from tho 
body of a woman, and after her deatli may i>ass to 
her daughter, or with her spirit or shade (ant) pass 
to the other world.’ At Gclaria, in tlio same 
region of New Guinea, the ‘sending’ is called 
laouni, Labuni exist within women. They are 
said to wear petticoats, which, however, are shorter 
than those worn by the women of tlie district. They 
* produce disease by means of a sliver of bone, or 
fragment of stone or coral, called giclana, wbicli 
they insert into their victim’s body. A fragment 
of human hone or a man’s tooth is a specially notent 

idana * (Seligmann, 640 f. ). The gidatia is tlirown 

y the lahuni at about sixty yards’ di.stanco ; only 
the ‘ .spiritual ’ part is said to enter the victinrs 
body. The process of removing the spell can bo 
permrmed only after the woman who sent tin 
labuni has been appeased by presents. The treat- 
ment is usually unJertaken by a man, and consists 
in rubbing the body until the gidana is extracted 
in the form of a material lump, which is sucked 
out through the eloseil hands or the masseur. 

This notion of the discharge of an independent 
emuuatiun or spirit from a living person, which 
itself lives as a petticoated indivUfual, probably 
led to a further development in which mseaso is 
attributed tho inlluencc of an evil spirit. 
Amongst tho lloro-speaking peoples of New Guinea 
there is ‘an ill-defined but real belief in demon- 
producing spiritual agencies controlled by a 
sorcerer’ (Seligmann, 291). In the Gazelle ren- 
insula, New Britain, the most powerful of evil 
spirits is called Kain • it dwells in high trees, 
dark caves, and otlier inaccessible places which 
are held sacred. Any one profaning one of tliese 
sacred places invites sickness or death. Kaia 
manifests itself in the form of a snake (P. A. 
Kleiiititschen, Die Kmlenbctvohfier d. Gazvllehalh- 
inscl. Minister, 1906, p. 337). So, too, in the New 
Hebrides, spirits are the chief objects of veneration ; 
a sick man always attributes his illness to a spirit 
which he has oUended by trespassing on some spot 
or profaning some object belonging to it, or which 
.some enemy has invoked to bring illness (Co<lring- 
ton, 184). 

In the Banks Islands, on the other hand, sickness 
is generally attrihuted to the resentment, imt of 
evil spirits, but of ghosts of the dead. Also in 
Florida (Solomon Islands) it is a tindaloy i.e. a 
ghost of the dead, 

‘that nuiaea illneas ; it Is a matter of conjecture which of the 
known t%ndalo» it may be. Sometimes a person has reason to 


think, or (ancles, that he has oflfonded his dead father, uncle, or 
brother. In that caso no speoial intercessor is require*! ; the 
patient hiinstlf or otic of the family will sacrifice, and bcif the 
tindalo to take the sickness away ; it is a family affair.’ lint, if 
he is iinoortain of the gliost, if, for instance, his child is sick, ho 
will summon a fioctor, a witie kirn, to deride. ‘ The doctor 
called in will . . . chew ffingpr and blow into the jtatlent’s cars 
and on that part of the skull which is soft in infants, will call on 
the imnio of the tindalo, and beg him to remove the sickness’ 
(Oodrington, 11)4 f.). If this proves unsuct^essful, anotlier tindalo 
is a<ldres8ed, or another mu/w kim is summoned. The latter 
may undertake to get his own tindalo to inU^rcede with the 
tindalo that Is causing the illness. 

ThiiH wo are able to trace in Oceania a develop- 
ment, along two directions, of idea.s as to the 
causatiun of di8ca.se. In the one, diseiuse is attrib- 
uted to some interference on the part of tho dead. 
I’robably this belief, traces of which appear oven 
in Qucenslanil (R. § 114), is correlated with tho 
gi-owth of the cult of the dead, which is so complex 
in certain parts of Melanesia. Tims, according to 
Seligmann (op. cit. 12 f.), one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Western Papuo-Melanesians, 
ranging from Cape Possession to Orangerie Bay, is 
the close association of certain institutions with 
the shades of the dead, wlieroas the Eastern 
Papuo-Melanesians show no fear of the visitation 
of tho deceased, and no f(?ar of supernatural beings. 
They attribute disease, as we have already seen, to 
the discharge of a spirit from a living person, tlius 
closely agreeing with the general Australian view. 

The other line of <levcloj)ment in Oceanua con- 
.sists In the /ittributijig of disease to »m ofbmded 
spirit, which has to be propitiated by sacrifice. 
This concex)tion finds afar higher develoiunont in 
Polynesia. In Samoa, for exeinple, disease was 
considered due to ‘ (he wrath of some jiarticular 
deity.’ Tlie higli jniest of tho village ascertained 
the cause, and ordered .some saerilico on the xiartof 
the patient, e.g. a canoe or a piece of laml. Or a 
confession was obtained from every member of the 
patient’s family a.s to tho ctrimes each liad com- 
mitted or tlie curses ho bail uttered in a moment of 
anger aj^ain.st tho patient or some otlier member 
of the family (G. Turner, tynmotiy London, 1884, 
p. 140). In Tahiti, again, the sicdvneH.s of chiefs 
was attributed to the anger of tho gods. ‘ Whole 
fields of plantains and a hundred or more pigs’ 
would bo taken to the templo.s, where jiraycrs were 
ottered up (W. Ellis, Folyneaian lirsrarches, London, 
1831, i. 349). In I’olync.sia generally, disca.so was 
supj)osed to be a visitation from the gods. 

* When a person was taken ill, the priest or i)hyHician was scut 
for; asHUon as he arrive*!, a young plantain-tree, procured by 
some nieuibeiH of tb*? family, was huiuhd to h'mi, as an offering 
to tho god ; a present of cl*>th was also fnrni.shed, us his own fee. 
He i)egan by i^alling upon tlie name of bis god, beseeching him 
to abal^ his anger townnls the sufferer, to say what woiil*i pro- 
pitiate him, or what applications would afford relief ’ (ih. iii. 37). 
Indeed, tho ine*li(:lne a<lniini8ttfred («.*/. powder or infu.slon of 
vegetable matter, hot hiiLhs, etc.) was ‘ consiflere*! more as the 
ve.hiide or modium by which the god wouhl at^t than as possess- 
ing any power itself to arrest the progrese of tho disease’ 
(t6. 47). 

In Hawaii the medicinal herbs employed \yore 
believed to have l>een oV)taiiied many gcnci’ation.s 
ago, by a man named Koreainoku, direct ‘from the 
gods, who also tauglit him the use of them ’ 
(ih. iv. 335). 

Thus, starting from tlie rude Australian belief 
that disease was sent by one individual against 
his enemy, we have reacned the high Polynesian 
coiicej)tion of illness as the result of sin against 
the gods. Instead of employing a modicine-man 
to remove the stone or bone which had entered the 
victim, tlie latter relies for his recovery mainly on 
prayers and sacrifices ottered to tho ofteiided god. 
Throughout Oceania the various practices we have 
described are combined with therajieutic measures, 
the most important of which, alike in the causation 
and in the treatment of disease, unquestionably is 

S Gstion. Massage, with or without the external 
_ [cation of herbs, is ft very common treatment 
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prescribed, Bleedin;^ is occasionally resorted to. 
Trephining was practised in the Polynesian Islands, 
and is met witli in certain more western islands, 
e.a. Loyalty Island, Duke of York Island, Ncu 
Mecklenburg (New Ireland), and in the Gazelle 
Peninsula or New Britain, for the relief of severe 
headache and epilepsy. Hot baths are often em- 
ployed in Polynesia and in other islands, e.a. the 
Solomon Islands, the patient being wrapped in a 
cloth and seated over a pile of heated stones, Avliich 
are covered with herbs and loaves. Fractured bones 
are set with splints of bamboo. Herbs arc pounded, 
mmle into decoctions, and administerea to the 
patient internally. Sometimes they are merely 
warmed in a coco-nut shell over the fire, and the 
steam therefrom, being applied to the patient, is 
expected to drive away the pain or the disease. 
Especially in Melanesia, into which the areca has 
been introduced from the Malay Archipelago where 
it is similarly valued, betel nut, betel leaves, and 
lime are considered powerful medicinal substances, 
both for internal and for outward application. 

We have attempted to trace in vague outline 
various stages in the attitude of diflerent Oceanic 
peoples towards disease. But, as wo have al- 
ready pointed out (p. 724*), a poonle, when passing 
to a nigher plane, does not discard the beliefs of the 
lower, but carries them with it, perhaps adapting 
thorn to suit its further development. Thus tho 
Hawaians, although they attribute disease to the 
gods, nevertheless believe that a sorcerer may bo 
employed by a man to bring disease or death to 
his enemy. Consequently presents are made to 
tho god, not only to appease his anger, but also 
to turn tho disease back to tho person who sent it 
(Ellis, op. cit. iv. 293). So the Samoan, despite his 
belief tliat disease is duo to the wrath of a deity, 
protects his property by various tabus. For 
example, ho may suspend a stick horizontally 
from one of his trees ; this expresses ‘ the wish 
of the owner that any thief touching it might 
have a disease running right across his body, and 
remaining fixed there till he died’ (Turner, op. cit. 
186). Or he may bring some pieces of clam shell, 
‘erecting at tho spot three or four reeds tied 
together at tho top in a bunch like the head of a 
man’ {ib.). This was recognized as expressing a 
wish that the thief might be seized with ulcerous 
sores. Thus punished, the thief would confess and 
make a present to tho owner, wlio would send him 
in return some native herb as medicine. 

We have already drawn attention to the Aus- 
tralian belief in the potency of human liones as a 
cause of disease. It is also met with in various 
parts of Melanesia and New Guinea. In the Banks 
Islands, wdiero, as we have seen, illness is attributed 
to the ghosts of the deceased, a piece of human bone, 
belonging to the corpse of the ghost whoso services 
are required, is applied to a fragment of food 
stolen from the victim. The whole is then 
‘ charmed, ’ and allowed to decompose or to burn. In 
the same islands and in Florida (Solomon Islands) 
a piece of bamboo is stufi'ed wdth leaves, a dead 
man’s bone, and other magical substances. The 
aggressor covers up the open end of tho bamboo 
until ho meets his foe, when he opens it and lets 
fly the magic influence against him (Oodrington, 
op, cit. 204). So, too, among the Boro-speaking 
peoples of New (Guinea (Seligmann, oj). cit. 289) 
there is a widely spread belief that parts of newly 
dead bodies aro of value in tho preparation of 
charms, and amongst the Eastern Papuo-Melan- 
esians about Milne Bay {ib. 551) sorcerers are 
supposed to open graves of tho dead and to eat 
their bodies. 

From the powers over disease attributed to the 
human dead we may pass to those attributed to 
living animals, chief among which is that of the 


snake. The most potent of evil spirits in the 
Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain preicrahly mani- 
fests itself in the form of a snake. Tho man who 
wishes to injure another cuts up sea snakes mnl 
mixes them with loaves, roots, lime, and something 
— e.g. hair, blood, or footprints— connected witli 
the victim. He places tlio whole in a short piece 
of bamboo, mutters secret words over it, and 
throws it into the sea, or hui i«‘,s it in the husli 
(Kleintitschen, cit. 343). In I’cntecost Island 
(New Hebrides) delirium is attiihnt('d to a maCi a 
mysterious snake, which can he nMnoved from tho 
patiiyit if he sits over the smoke of a heated coco- 
nut husk into which the niedieinc-nnin has hreathed 
his charm (Codrington, op. cit. 2U0). If the niae 
snake took away a piece of food into tho place that 
was sacred to a spirit, the man who had eaten tho 
rest of tho food would become ill as (he fragment 
decayed. Among the Horo-speaking tribes of New 
Guinea disease is commonly attrihnletl to snakes 
and t<i certain magical sb^jiics. 'Plie sorcerer is 
thought to be able to extract a di'snlly stone from 
the black snake, and this stone kills every (lersoii 
W'ho touches it. Even tho sorcerer, it is said, takes 
care not to come into immediate (umtact with it. 
In order to obtain a snake-stone, the sorcerer fnsls 
in the bush alone for a fortnight, his food being 
limited to roasted bananas, lie is particulaiJy 
e.arcful to avoid the sight of women. Sooner or 
later ho dreams of tho whereabouts of a very 
poisonous snake. Protecting his limbs by me;ms 
of bandages, ho proceeds to find an<l then to worry 
the snake, and ‘as it glides a\vay, it exposes a 
small stone,’ which he picks up by thiustiiig against 
it a kind of fishing-spear provhfed with numerous 
closely set points. It is dropped from the spc'ar 
into a bamboo tube, Tlio snake-st one is descnhtsl 
as beinjy the size of a tilbert, and red liot, hissing 
and losing its power if dropped into salt water. 
Tho snake can bo sent by the soicenir to bite his 
victim, if it has been allowed to smell tho clothes 
or some other object belonging to tho latter (Selig- 
inanii, op. cit. 28). 

Tho idiarming of any objects belonging to the 
victim is believed to play so important a |)art in 
producing disease, not only in Oceania, but over 
tho greater part of the world, that it is only 
natural for primitive man to take ev(*ry care lest 
cuttings from his liair, parings from his nails, 
refuse from his food, his expectoration, excretions, 
footprints, or clothing pM.ss into tlio Ininds of his 
enemy. In New Britain, for example, one or 
other of these objects (pannit) is used by the 
sorcerer {papait)y who murmurs an incantation 
over it, burns it with lime, and blows it from his 
hand into the air (I’arkinson, op. rif. US). In 
Tana (New Hebrides) a sorcerer, on seeing a dis- 
carded banana-skill, will pick it nj» and wear it all 
day in a leaf hanging round his neck, thus frighten- 
ing every one into thinking, ‘He lias got sonn*- 
tliing; he will do for sonielxidy by ami by at 
night’ (Turner, op. cit. 320). In Florida (Solomon 
Islands) a man could make another ill by se(;retly 
taking a morsel of the latter’s food, and tlirowing it 
into a snot wdiich was the known habitat of a 
certain gliost of the dead. 

4. Malay Archipelago. - Let us now pass to 
another people culturally and physically most 
closely related to the Polynesians, among whom, 
in consequence, we may cx]icct to find disease 
attributed to gods or spirits, ami cured by the 
uflering of prayer and sacrifices to them — tho 
inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago. Tlienco it 
will be possible to jiass to the Malay Peninsula, 
and to trace the native ideas of disease westward 
to tho Indian, and northward to the Mongolian, 
peoples. 

Among the various tribes, and in the various 
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islands of the Malay Arcliioelago, there is consider- 
able diversity in I heir beliefs ; but, generally 
speaking, their spiritual world may bo described 
as inhahite*! by the souls of animals (e.g. hawks, 
fowls, pigs, etc.), by spirits of the river, homo, 
etc., and by the gods of thunder, harvest, life, death, 
etc., one of who»n may bo supremo over the rest. 
Consequently, of the two main causes attributed in 
this region to disease, evil spirits are one ; and the 
treatment consists in eUecting the departure of 
the evil s|)irit either by the ])ersua&ions of prayers 
and sacrilices or by the more cogent means of 
magical charms (Timor, Celebes, Bali, Java, 
Sumatra). The (leremony is often attended with 
much noise of gong- and drum-beating. Com- 
monly, e.g. in Borneo, Ceram, Timor Laut, Buro 
(cf. Frazer, 1900, iii. 97 f.), the evil spirit or 
the disease —for it is difficult to separate cause from 
effeet — is induced to enter a well-provisioned model 
boat, which is made to sail down the river, carrying 
its noxious burden out to sea. Tiiis custom of 
sending away the disease down river extends 
throughout the Malay Peninsula to Burma, Siam, 
Annam, and even to Ceylon. Among the Milano 
of Sarawak the ceremony is perforin e<l in the 
following way : 

The mcdicine-iTian (nrang haynft), haviii^f ilccidcd which Bpirit 
is roMporiHihii! for the cliHcuse, reluniB home and pre^tarcs 
a log of sa^o palm cul in Uie imajfe of that anlu. This inia^e, 
or dakan, may be enclosed in the tiiodcl of a house or a boat. 
The patient's room is decorated with coloured cloths, flowers of 
the areca palm, and leaves fantastically, tilaltcd to represent 
objects, especially birds. A swinif of rattan is erected, and 
plaited leaves connect it with the receptacle containing the 
dakan, so that tlie spirit may enter the latter after having been 
summoned by the amnij bayoh to the swing. Heverul people 
may successively mount the swing, swaying their bodies in every 
possible attitude, to the sound of drums played in the back- 
ground. Himself swaying on the swingj the orang bayoh recites 
* almost In a monotone un incantation in the old language, ad- 
dressed to the spirit, begging him to come down and b\ke the 
sickness out of the patient's l>ody ' (Lawrence and Hewitt, JAl 
xxxviii. [IDOyj 1191). ' The whole incantation is a succession of 

appeals ... to the spirits, who oome gradually nearer and 
nearer until the chant addresses them as if they were just out- 
side the house, and flnallv as though present in the room ' (i6. 
4(18). At length the inedicine-miin falls from the swing appar- 
ently inscnsihle ; and after recovery he crosses to the patient, 
muttering incantations, sprinkling yellow rice, and waving over 
him an are<» flower. Whenever the swing Is unoccupied, an 
areca flower is hung across it. Finally, the patient himself may 
1)6 transferred to the swing, and now, when the long-besought 
spirit is declared to be present, the patient and the orang bayoh 

5 )r<veed to enter the boat or house, the latter spitting betel-nut 
uice on the dakan, pouring water over it, and then sprinkling 
the drops over the patient's iKidy, still murmuring incantations. 
Next day the dakan, provided with vadi and yellow rice and 
adorned with arcca flowers, is taken In procession to a stream, 
where it Is left to rot in its receptacle, except when the receptacle 
takes the form of a boat. In that case, the boat is decorated 
with flags, manned with a crew, and armed with cannon idl of 

K ith, and it is made to float down the river or towed out to sea. 

d Milano, save the orang bayoh, will dare to touch the dakan 
after the performance of this ceremony. Generally there is a 
'sound, logical connection tietween the sickness and dakan 
used,' the spirits of the water being responsible for dysentery, 
those of the air for headache and fever, those of the Jungle for 
malaria, swellings of the legs, and other diseases attendant on 
Jungle life (ib. 3US). 

This account is interesting as showing the com- 
plexity of the ritual wliich may be attained in 
endeavouring to drive the evil into a boat, which 
is then floated out to sea. The ceremony in one 
form or another is spread, ns we have stated, 
throughout the Malay-peopled countries ; it is also 
found in the Solomon Islands, which perhaps it 
reached witli the advent of the areca or betel-nut 
from Malaysia. The above account is also interest- 
ing, inasmuch as it introduces certain new features 
—the use of the swing in driving out the disease, 
the transference of the disease (or evil spirit) to an 
image, the swooning of the medicine-man, and the 
altribution of different diseases to different spirits 
or causes. 

In some cases a more simple and loss public form of treatment 
IS ohser\ ed. The dakan, after having been incamat^ by the 
spirit (anOi), in taken by the medicine-man into the jungle, or 
hung on a tree, i.e. In the air, or pla^d in Urn river, accord- 


ing as the spirit’s real home is jungle, air, or water (t'b. 800). In 
Amboyna a white co<^k is used, with which the patient is rubbed. 
It is then placed on a model boat and sent out to sea (Frazer, 
Gflaiii. OP). 

The swooning of the niedicinc-man brings us to 
another important feature in the euro of disease 
among primitive peoples. So far as we have con- 
sidered the mental state of the individual at all, it 
has been that of the patient, not that of the 
doctor. It is true tliat in certain parts of New 
Guinea and Melanesia the medicine* man finds that 
his magic is more eflicacious if he enters upon it in 
a fasting state or in other ways maltreats liimself. 
Blit probably in these peoples there is not that 
mental instability which is to be found among the 
Malayan races, leading, under provocation, to loss 
of consciousness, auto-hypnosis, or other forms of 
change in ‘ personality,’ such aja are exemplified in 
running amok and in Idtah. The altered mental 
state of the mcdicine-man during Ids treatment of 
disea.se is well exemplified in the second of the tivo 
main ideas in regard to disease wliich prevail in 
the Malay Archipelago. One of these ideas we 
have alrcjuly considered, viz. possession or visita- 
tion by an evil spirit. The other idea, also 
wide-spread throughout this region, extending to 
Burma, the Andaman Islands, Tibet, and Northern 
Asia (Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1873, i. 4.37), is 
that disease is due to a wandering of the soul. 
Just os in death the soul has linally left the body, 
so in sickness it is temporarily absent ; therefore it 
has to be pursued and caught by the inediLine-iuan. 
The writer happened to sec this ceremony of cal (th- 
ing the wandering soul during a chance evening 
stroll along one of the long verandahs of a house in 
Sarawak, Borneo. It has been picturcsipiely de- 
scribed elsewhere (Hose and MeDoiigall, xxxi. 
[1901] 184), and may bo thus suinniarizcd : 

The medicine-man, ufiur chanting several verses with cIoKed 
eyes, receives, in a dreamy state, his war-coat, shield, and 
sword (parang) from the hands of an assistant. Wit h a siiort 
wand he sprinkles water on his parang, and then on eaiili of the 
patients ranged before him. A young fowl is handed to him. 
Before cutting off its head, ho prays its soul to take a message 
to the supreme got! to remove all sicskness and to preserve the 
|)oople from harm. Then, waving the hir«i over each patient 
and murmuring some archaic formulie, he kills it and sprinkles 
its blood over the ualients. With a second fowl in his hand, he 
describes the wannerings of Ids own spirit, how he has to cross 
a great river, where flnully ho meets with the soul of one of his 
Bick patients. He lays bis Angers on the head of one of the 
patioiitB, and at that moment the patient’s soul is helievisl to 
re-enter his botiy. At the same time lie ties a jdece of rattan cord 
round the patient’s right wrist, to eontlnc the soul to the body. 
The same performance is repeated in the case of the other 
patients, and then the inedicine-man, after further cdiarding, 
during which bis own soul is returning to his body, ties a piece 
of the string round his own wrist. The Rpcond fowl is now 
killed, and the blood-stained parang is wiped on (.he arm of the 
patient, and is used to out off the ends of Hie wrist-string. The 
chanting continues, until suddenly the medicine-man gives a 
slight stagger and recovers consciousness. During the ceremony 
lie had l^en heedless of his siirrouridings ; and, from experi- 
ments which the writer knows to have been made at other times 
on such incdioine-men, the claim is probably correct. 

The use of strings in the cure of disease (from 
which pcrhajis the unthinking use of ligatures 
was derived) extends over other parts of Oceania 
(e.gr. Queensland) which we have already studied. 
In the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain, threads 
are prepared and are charmed in order to euro and 
to prevent disease. For the former purpose, they 
are worn round the allectod part ; for tlie latter, 
round the neck (Parkinson, op. cit. 119). 

In the Banks Islands, a ehanu consisting of * a 
bit of human bone, a fragment of coral, a s^ilinter 
of wood or of an arrow by which a man has died,’ is 
bound up with leaves and phiced in the victim’s 
path to strike him with aisease. This charm, 
called talamatai, depends for its efficacy pn the 
tying and binding tight with fibre (Codrington, 
op, cit. 204). The use of archaic incantations is 
also common in these parts. Frequently, words 
which are not understood are borrowed from other 
tribes. We have already stated that a man may 
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recognize his inability to cause disease, yet may 
fear the existence of that power in otliers. So, 
frequently a trilio may consieler another tribe 
specially versed in the causation or trcatiiient of 
disease, ami may use its language or snininon 
members of it to its aid. 

In the Malay Archipelago, bits of wood, stones, 
or rags are soinetiines drawn out of the patient’s 
body, as demonstrating the cure of the disease. 
The medicine-man's chest will often contain curi- 
ously twistcil roots, knotty sticks, pebbles, coloured 
marbles, pieces of quartz, etc., many of which, he 
claims, are revealed to him as medicines by benevo- 
lent spirits in his dreams. It is said that uy tneaths 
of the quartz crystal the medicine-man can diagnose 
the disease, see the soul, and catch it in its wander- 
ings (Ling Koth, Natives of Sarawak and British 
N, Borneo^ London, 1896, i. 273). Possibly this 
is another example of the susceptibility of the 
Malayan to auto-hypnosis (crystal-gazing). 

Another immirtant feature of Malayan medicine 
consists in the prominence of women doctors. 
There are instancies of this feature throughout 
Oceania, but in certain parts of the Malay Archi- 
pelago it rencdies its highest development. It is 
stated that in Borneo, for instance, at least in tlio 
past, a certain chuss of inedicine-inen, on adopting 
their profession, were emascnlated, dressed in 
womems clothes, and thereafter treated as women 
(Ling Both, ib. i. 270, 282). At the present day 
many cures in that country are undertaken by 
W’oinen, and most of the spirits invoked by the 
mcdicinc-nien receive the prolix fni, ‘ grandmother ’ 
— perhaps in accordance with the former import- 
ance of womanhood in the treatment of disease. 

In the Malay Archipelago, hctcl-nut and pepper 
are the eoinmon outward remedies for almost any 
disease. Turmeric, honey, spices, and onions are 
taken internally. Cholera is treated by rubbing 
with kayn putih oil, and by water from certain 
sacred jars. Bleeding is practised ; cupping is 
common — usually by means of a hainhoo cane, I he 
air within which is exhausted either by suction cn* 
by lighting a fire at the upper end. A wound may 
be (;auterized by burning with a KMl-liot wire. A 
patient may he exposed to the smoke of a lire 
lighted below a hainhoo grating on which he sits. 

5. Malay Peninsula. — Coining now to the Malay 
reninsula, we find that diseases become more dis- 
tinctly personified as demons. Kach disease is 
(not, IS caused by) a ditlerent demon ; the demons 
all arise from the thunder-god, who sends them by 
the winds, l>e(!ause of the sins of the people. There 
are ape-demons, hlack-dog-deiiums, tiger-demons, 
jungle- and river-demons, any one of whicli may 
cause disease. Certain new features, possibly of 
Indian or Chinese origin, begin to make their ap- 
pearance here. Amulets now become important. 
Wonion obtain protection from disease by wearing 
combs, with inscribed patterns on them, and the 
patterns cause the disease-hearing wind to fall to 
the ground un til the wearer has passed. A Semang 
woman may possess twenty or thirty such combs, 
which apparently depend for their ellieacy on the 
particular pattern tiiat they hear. The men’s 
‘talismans are . . . incised on the quivers and 
charm -holders ’ (Skeat and Blagden, Bnyan Jiaces 
of the Malay Peninsula, London, i. 423). 

There is supi»ose<l to he some connexion between 
these patterns and the flowers which the good god, 
Pie, at one time allotted os remedies for the 
various diseases. The diseases were also thought 
to he laid by the winds on the parasitic plants of 
trees, between death and burial of the victims. 
Now, so runs the legend (which, however, must ho 
accepted with caution), as now diseases have arisen 
since Pie dwelt on earth, and since the vegetable 
kingdom then apjiortioned by him to different 


disea.ses is exhausted, sncli illnesses as smallpox 
and cholera ‘ have no rest, but, as soon as they have 
killed one man, fall straightway upon anotliereven 
before t he soul of the first has left the Ijody ’ ^ib. ii. 
212). Among the Mantra (of Maiaeca) also amulets 
are much in use ; they are made of pieces of tur- 
meric or other substance, strung on a slired of bark, 
and worn round the neck, WTists, or waist. The 
Sakai have bamboos decorated with magical pat- 
terns, w hich are kept from tlio public gaze (ih, ii, 
252). 


Ineen.se i.s used in the Malay IVnitisula. Tlin 
Blandas of Selangor exorcize the evil demon by 
burning laMizoiii and invoking the spirits {hauta) 
of tigers or elephants or numkeys to entm' tlio 
medicine- man’s body. The patient lies on his hactk 
within a shelter of nihfnifjpsihn loaves. An soon 
as the spirit enters the medicine-man, he brushes 
the ])ationt seven times from head to foot wdth 
certain leaves, repealing an incantation Avhicli 
evidently is intended It) expel tlie demon from the 
body. Among the Sakai the invalid is similarly 
beaten with leaves, after a censer of huniing 
benzoin has hi'en swung over his conch. The 
object here i.s to drive the demon within a eago 
which is suspended over the head of the j>atient 
(ib. ii. 257). 


Trees also a.ssiime more iiiiportaiu'C. Disease 
may 1x3 cured by removing roots and stumps which 
are suspected to he the home of the ilemoii, and by 
casting saplings into the jungle so that evil spirits 
may accompany them. 

Among all tlie peo[>leH of Kastm ii Asia sticks are 
of great value for the t-reatment of and [uotection 
from tlisease. 'riius among the Ainus tlie demons 
of disease are propitiated by making them what- is 
called irifto. An Inao is a whittled wand ; groups 
of mao are collectively called luisa. I’hey are 
sometimes worshipped as me.ssengers to the gods • 
sometimes they are regarded as ollerings to the 
gods ; or they may bo regarded a.s mere charms. 
‘So, when a person falls sick, the ohiers often 
meet together and make tufat of this [willow’) tree. 
After tliey have been worshipped they arc taken 
out to the sacred place and stucK up among t he ut isa ’ 
(J. Batchelor, op. cit. 88). Sticks of eldm' about 
four feet high are set up in a village for protection 
from a prevailing epidemic (see art. Ainus). So, too, 
in the Andaman Islaiul.s, when an epitlemic occurs, 
the medicine-man, w’ho is called 6kopfLi' ad 
dreamer), brandishing a burning log, bids tlio evil 
spirit retire, uml plants before each Imt stakes 
painted in stripes with black bees’ wax, the smell 
of which helps to keep the demons at a tlistunce 
(Man, JAl xii. [1883] 97). In the Malay Archi- 
pelago, sticks w ith line shavings at t achcdalsf) play 
a similar part. Among the Tibet o Burmnn peoples, 
a kind of arbour is erected before the sick imin s 
house, made of graB.s and boughs supported on four 
poles, round which are hung little halls t)f split 
cane rolled tightly together. Strands of cane are 
stretched round the house from this arbour. The 
demons cannot pass through this harrier, conse- 
quently those already iiisiile the hou.se cannot he 
assisted by others from without (Shakcs[>car, JA J 
xxxix. [1909] 378 f.). 

6. Africa. — In Africa illness is coniinonly atti ib- 
uted either to tlie machinations of an clicmy or 
— more usually perhan.s — to re.sentmcnt on the part 
of the ghost of a deaa man ow’ing to the disrespect 
w’itli whicli he has been treated. In West Africa, 
apparently, it may even he one of tlio sick man’s 
own spirits wdiicli thus vents his annoyance on the 
body (Tylor, ii. 130). Alnujst univerNally, before 
treatment is Ijogun, the name of the ghost must he 
discovered. Among the Nandi, this takes place by 
divination. Some near relative is sent for, wlio 
takes four (for a woman, three) stalks of the castor- 
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oil plant or of millet, and tries to stand each 
noriffht in a fra^fnient of pot containing water, 
whicli is phiccMl near the patient’s bed. As he 
takes eacli stalk, 1x3 calls on one of the deceased 
relatives of tlie patient by name. When one of 
tho stalks stands erect, he exclaims, "I have got 
thee, O mcdicinc-inan,’ and the patient solemnly 
kicks it over with his big toe. The stalks are 
distributed in various places in or around the 
house ; a little mud or sand mixed with the water 
is smearc<l on tho forehead and throat of tho 
invalid ; ‘ the rest, together with some eletisino 
grain, beer, and milk, is sprinkled between the 
bed Jind the door and also thrown outside the 
house,’ the relative beseeching the ghost to depart 
in return for tlie food which is being ottered it 
(A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, London, 1909, p. 69). 
Among tho A-Kikiiyu (W. Scoroshy Routledgo, 
With a Prehistoric People^ the Akihuyu of British 
East Afrv'a, London, 1910, p. 263) such divination 
is practised by arranging a number of counters 
in equal hea^ and observing the remaining unit. 
Among the Haganda small pieces' of huttalo- or 
cow-hide are ca8t{J, Roscoe, J^/xxxii. [1902] 40). 
Among tho Bangala on the TJppcr Congo River the 
itangn, or medicine-inan, addresses oucstions to the 
patient to discover what particular owete, or spirit, 
13 causing the disease, lie heats his drum, talks 
excitedly, and chants various incomprehensible 
phrasc.s before the patient. ‘ The lilt of the metro 
together with tho rhythm of the drum make the 
patient sway to and fro and have a hypnotic ettcct 
on him.’ His body jerks and twitches, as he is 
now plied with (luestions by tho iiani)a. In this 
way tho cause of the illness is founcl out (J. H. 
Weeks, JAI xl. [1910] 425). In tho Sudan tlie 
writer received a description of a similar divi- 
nation by means of music ; tho rite, which is 
known os zar, is said to bo employed even in Cairo, 
among u'omen. The patient is visited several 
times by the practitioner, who wears a different 
coloured dross and sings a diil'erent incantation at 
each visit. Ultimately one dress or incantation is 
discovered which prcsninaldy by its action on the 
demon causes the patient to swoon. This know- 
ledge having been obtained, the patient is seated 
astride a live sheep, and tho same dress and in- 
cantation are employed again. After tho patient’s 
second swoon the sheep is killed, tho mood Is 
smeared over her, and the meat is partly sacrificeil, 
partly given her to eat. 

The use of animals in the cure of disease is a 
characteristic feature throughout Africa. Thus 
among the Hottentots, the hand of a sick patient 
is introduced within the leg of an ox, which is then 
killed and eaten by married people who have chil- 
dren. A child recently recovered from a severe 
illness is dragged t!i rough an arch over which an 
ox is inado to stand. The ox is killed, and eaten 
only by married people who have children (Frazer, 
{op, cit. iii. 405). Among the Rondei, a white chicken 
is tied to the head of the bed-post; and later, when 
it lias grown to a fowl, it is taken to a tall tree, 
killed, and eaten. The medicine-man and patient, 
on their return, take care not to look behind 
them (Dale, JAI xxv. [1896] 219). In these cases 
it appears that some good influence is derived 
by eating an animal which has been brought 
into contact with a person recently affected by 
disease. 

But, generally speaking, the animal is used only 
for the transference of the disease to it. Thus, in 
Bechuanaland, a king after an illness seats himself 
on an ox stretched on the ground, the head of 
which is then held in water until it dies of suffo* 
cation. To cure a headache, a man will sometimes 
beat a lamb or goat until it falls down, with the 
object of transferring to it his pain (Frazer, op, cit. 


iii. 14). A Guinea negro will tie a live chicken 
round his nock to cure diseaso (ib.). In such cases 
the animal or bird is generally driven away or 
killed. In the Upper Congo, the inieta (spirits), 

* when they are troubling a family, can be driven 
into animals by tho ilayiga ya hwaka [* medicine- 
man of the mat’], and killed by him’ (Weeks, 
op. cit. 378). Of all the flnnga, this ‘medicine- 
man of the mat’ vras the most powerful. On his 
arrival at the sick-house, ho put stakes into the 
ground, and, by tying a mat round them, made 
an enclosure, in which he sat speaking to the vari- 
ous mieta, answering ‘ himself in assumed voices, 
])retonding ho was nolding a conversation with 
them ’ (ib. 383). ‘ A string was tied from the roof 
of his clients’ house to one of tlic stakes in his mat 
enclosure, and the end of the string dropped inside. 
From this string there dangled dried plantain 
leaves, twigs, etc.’ (i6.). When ho was tired he 
shook the leaves — a signal for the lads sitting out- 
side the enclosure to start beating their drums, 
and for the folk to sing their cliorus. Thus he 
would spend several days in trying to find out 
which oil the mieta was troubling the family. 
Finally, he makes 

* a terrific noise inside the inat^ as though he were fighting for 
his life. Shouts, Roreams, derisive luugiiter, whacks, thuds, 
and smacks proceed from tho interior of the mat, and at last 
the tianga rushes out, panting and sweating profusely, holding 
in his hand a bleeding head [really the head of a rat or liscard, 
but believed by the people to belong to a mysterious animal 
dug up from within the mat], and declaring that he has killed 
the animal that was possessed by the spirit that was troubling 
the family ’ (i&. 884). 

So in Uganda, tho ovil spirit, wluch ia supposed 
to dwell at the top of the centre hut-pole, is caught 
by raising a buffalo’s or cow’s liorn, within which 
sheila are placed so as to make a squeaking noise 
when tile horn is sliaken, wliicli is supposed to l>e 
tho spirit of tho horn. When tho evil spirit is thus 
caugnt, the horn is siinjily covered with a piece of 
barK-cloth, placed in a water-pot, and thrown into 
the river or burnt in the jungle (lloscoc, JAIxxxi. 
[1901] 125 f.). 

Ill addition, of course, t<3 the iletermination of 
the particular spirit causing tlie disease, and to tho 
transference of it (o an uniinal, other therapeutic 
measures, some of emisiderable complexity, are {>re- 
scrihed by the medieine-man. Among tlie Bomlei, 
dieting is common : certain objects of food are 
tabued. Among the Bageshii ( Ftoscoe, JAIxxx\x. 
[1909] 187), ‘soinclimea herbs are rubbed over the 
sick man and buried in the path. It ia believed 
that tho first person who steps over the horlw will 
contract the disease. . . .’ In the Upper Congo, 
cupping is often practised, usually by sucking a 
horn placed over tne skin. Massage is a common 
treatment, often terminated by the pretended ex- 
traction of a small object — a palm-nut, stone, or 
piece of iron— from tho patient’s body. Enemas 
and fomentations are also used. Rheumatic pains 
in the limbs are relieved by tying certain medi- 
cines to a brass rod, which is then worn by the 
patient. Knotted strings are tied round the suf- 
ferer’s wrists and feet. Among the people of 
British Central Africa (Stamms, JAI xl. [1910] 
285), many children’s illnesses are treated by boil- 
ing certain leaves in water and holding the child 
over the medicated vapour -bath. Bleeding is 
arrested by the powdered hark of an astringent 
tree. Internal remedies are only sparingly used. 
The treatment of snake-bite is by ligature. 

Among the A-Kamba (British East Africa) the 
medicine-man’s gourd commonly contains pebbles, 
hard seeds, nuts, and such objects as the bone of a 
lion’s paw, a cock’s spur, pieces of porcupine quills, 
etc. He also carries various powders, e.y. a grey 
powder made from certain trees, and believed to 
be an antidote to magic and poison; a white powder 
called iga (also used by the A-Kikdyu, and called by 
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them tm); a blackish mixture prepared from seme 
tree, and used to cure swellings of Uie limbs ; a ilai k 
inedieino containetl in a gazelle’s lioin, whieh is of 
value when pointed at the abdomen of a woman in 
labour; and a medicine whieh, when mixed with 
water, is given internally for diarrhoea (C. W. 
Hobley, Juhnology of A-Kamha and otJier Rcutl 
African Tribes^ Cambridge, 1910, p. IfK)). The 
A-Kikliyu sew up sword-slashes and spear-stabs. 
'Yheiv chemhu is made of castor-oil, sheep lat, honey, 
goat’s milk, water of various streams in Kikuyu, 
urine of a male and female goat and sheep, magumo 
wool, and the milky sap of wild ligs. A little of 
this mixture plactjd on tlio penis cures Inematuria ; 
it is also good for a cough. Indeed, it will revive 
a dying man if ho be touched Avith it on the forc- 
heinl, tongue, navel, buttocks, and toes, and if 
some bo passed live times round his head. Other 
Kikdyu medicines are made from seeds, leaves, 
roots, and from the ashes of roots and barks. They 
are usually kept in tlie form of a dry powder, and 
are applied by touching the patient much in the 
manner described. Expectoration plays an im- 
portant part in the ritual of treatment, the patient 
at the same time exclaiming, ‘ I expel what is bad* 
(Uoutledge, op. cit. 202; llobley, JAT xl. [1910] 
44H). 

7. Central and S. America. — Among the Indians 
of America we naturally look for those character- 
istics in their attitude toAvards disease Avhich Ave 
have met Avith in Kastern Asia and Malayo-Poly- 
nesia (see ‘American’ section of tliis article, below). 
As regards S. America, in South Chili the medicine- 
man is dn*ssc<l as a Avonian, and the great nervous 
excitement, folloAV’od by a state of coma or tranc 
into Avldch he is thrown, forcibly recalls the sha- 
manistic condition existing in Asia and Malaysia. 
Jlut there is one striking feature in S. America 
wbic.h is on a distinctly lower plane of culture, viz. 
the persistent attribution of disease to material 
objects. Thus, among the Arauennos of Cliili, the 
principal god, formerly called Tillan, the thunder- 
god, Avas served by malignant spirits called line- 
eucuH^ Avho could transform themselves into any 
sliape and produce invisible Avounds by means of in- 
visible weapons. All disease is attributed by them 
to evil spirits, Avhich prodiuie an invisible avouiuI 
or introduce some foreign body within the victim. 
Not only Divine beings, but the living and the 
dead, may, as malign spirits, assume a form, c.g. 
snake, ant, or lizard, Avliich may produce disease 
(U. E. Latcham, JAI xxxix. [1909] 340). Conse- 
quently diseases are treated first by discoveriim 
their source, and then by expelling the harmful 
substance from the body. In Central Brazil the 
‘good* medicine-man finds the poison Avhich has 
been sent to the victim by the ‘bad’ medicine- 
man, and lays it in Avater, tlius rendering it harm- 
less. The sorcerer m.ay liave obtained some hair 
or blood from the victim, which ho then mixes Avith 
the poison of wasps, ants, and other insects, pro- 
parea with oil and certain rosins in a calabash. 
But, if he cannot obtain blood or hair, ho poi.sons a 
twig or a Avoollen thread. He then introduces this 
into the victim’s liouse, or shoots it with an arroAv 
into a tree near Avhere he lives. The twig is sup- 
posed t-o Avouml the victim ; and so the ‘ good ’ 
medicine man sucks the wouml until tJio tAvig (or 
woollen thread) appears, and then ho spits it out. 
Tobacco-narcosis is a very common moao of treat- 
ment, the medicine-man bloAving tobacco smoko 
over the patient’s body, kneading it Avith great 
force, while the medicine man’s groans and lamenta- 
tions resound through the village. At length he 
begins to suck, and ultimately expectorates the 
cause of the illness (K. von den Steinen, UnUr den 
Naturvblk^rn Zentral-Brasilkns^ Berlin, 1897, p. 
300). 


Similarly, in Paraguay the witch-doctor is sup- 
p»).scd to have the power of introducing Insdlcs into 
.a man's stomach. So, Avhen a man is ill, he sum- 
mons the mcdicinc-nmii, avIio, to an accompaniment 
of rattles and the cxcitc<l singing of his assistants, 
s[»its on and sucks at the patient’s stomach until at 
length he j)rotlucos a beetle, a palm-nut, or a fish- 
bone. The Avitch-iloctors usually wear ear-disks 
face<l ‘ with bright pieces of glass or bits of polished 
tin’ (S. If. C. llaAvtrey, oT/l/xxxi. [1901] 291). 

LrrKRATi’UK. — This is j^iven throughout the aAicle. The only 
(general Ixiok known to Lho writer, Mixx Bartels’ 7nV Mfdizhi der 
aalurvtUker (l<eip/.i|(, eauuot bo strongly rcroiuineinlecl. 

C. S. Mykks. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (American).-- 
As certain aspects of primitive medicine Avill be 
treate<l in art. Mkdm.mnk -Mkn, the present dis- 
cussion will be limited to the consideration of 
dLseaso itself from the various points of vicAV of the 
American alwrigincs’ ideas, customs, ceremonials, 
etc., connected Avith its prevention, relief, and 
cure. Among a race as widely scattered as the 
American Indians, and occupying, for long periods 
of time, all kinds of environments — from the, Arctic 
north to the tropical south, from the seashore ami 
coastal regions to the liigh plateaus and mountain- 
ous ureas of the continent, island regions like the 
Caribbean, arid plains like those of the soiith- 
wcstcrii United States and parts of south-Avestern 
South America, the thick forests and well-watered 
lands in some other directions, the valleys of the 
groat rivers an<l the basins of great lakes -the ]>re- 
valcnce of diseases, the susceptibility to them, the 
mctluxls of treatment, and the psychologicnl rc- 
avion to the general situation Avere naturally 
subject to considerable variation. 

I. American Indians a comparatively healthy 
race. — At the time of the Columbian discovery, 
the Indians Avere, on the Avhole, a healthy people, 
and, in spite of tlic ctVects of intertribal wars and 
their attendant evils, Avere holding their oavii in 
point of numbers, or, as some authorities believe, 
Avere caxii increasing in population, especially in 
some parts of tlm continent. Our knoAvlcdge of 
diseases among the Amcrutan Indians, before the 
coming of the Avhites, is not very sa(,isfa(ttory even 
for the semi-civil ized peoples of Mexieso, Central 
America, and Peru ; for many of the, umdvilized 
tribes of both Norlli and South America the data 
at hand are scanty indeed. Where direct state- 
ments of early e.xplorers, missionaries, pioneers, 
ami colonists are lacking, certain inferences can 
be made from the mention of diseases in myths 
and legends and ciognate folk-lore material. Dr. 
Hrdlif;ka, our best ami most recent authority on 
the matter, says [Bull. 30 BK^ pt. i. [19U7] p. 340) : 

‘Tlio conditioa of tho skeletal remains, the tent irnony of early 
observers, and tlie present slate of somn of the tribes in this 
rejrard, wurrfttd the conelusion that on the whole the Indian 
race was u coinjmrativelv hc.althy one. It uas probably s]>ared 
at least some of the epidemies and diseases of the Olfl World, 
such as smallpox anci rachitis, while other seJourePH, such as 
tubprculosis, syphilis (precolmohian), typlius, ehmera, scarlet 
fever, eanoer, etc., were rare, if (M-eurring at all. Takingf into 
coiiHideration the warlike nature of many of the tribes and the 
evidence presented hy their Ihujos (ospeHally the skulls), iu- 
juries, etc., particularly those received hy ofFensive wea}K)nM, 
must have been (;oinmon, althouf^h fracttires are less fre({uent 
than among white inioplc.' 

Since contact with tho Avhitcs, a marked <lccrea8e 
in iiumbcra has taken jdaco nearly everywhero, 
the catLscM of this diminution Ijcing ‘ tho intro- 
iluction of diseases (particularly smallpox), the 
spread of alcoholism, syphilis, ana especially tii])er- 
culosis . . . an<l increased mortality auo to changes 
in the habits of the people through the encroachment 
of civilization.’ Uertain tribes, hoAvever, are now 
beginning to show a slight increase in population, 
and Dr. Hrdlieka thinks that, ‘as more attention 
is pahl to the hygienic conditions of the Indians, 
an increase comparable Avith that in wlutes may be 
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expected in many sections.’ The writer of the 
present article has pointed out several cases of 
such increase in his art. ‘ Indians, North American* 
in KHr^^y xiv. 4r)2. Mixed bloods are said to suffer, 
more than the pure bloods, from ‘ many disorders 
and diseases known to the whites,’ but the evidence 
in this matter is by no means convincing. 

2 . Epidemics, etc.— As has been already noted, 
opidoinics of disease appear to have been rare in 
pre-Columbian America. According to Dr. II. U. 
Williams (p. 342), the New World, up to the 
period of its <liHcovery and occupation bv the 
whites, offered a marked contrast to the Old in 
the fact that ‘ the American race, during its sojourn 
of some thousands of years apart from the rest of 
mankind, developed a surprisingly small number 
of infections neculiar to it.’ Concerning certain 
epidemics and wide-spread outbreaks of disease 
<?ontemporaneouH with the settlement of various 
parts of the continent by Europeans, it is still 
somewhat dotibtful whether the infection in ques- 
tion caino from Europe (by way of white people, 
or, possibly, through Indians who had been talccn 
to Europe) or was of native origin. An interesting 
example is the epidemic among the Indians of New 
England in lfil()- 1020 , of which a critical study 
has recently been made by Dr. Williams. This 
pestilence, which was accompanied by great mor- 
tality among the Indians, from Cape ('od to the 
Penobscot, and sporadically outside these limits, 
but from which the English seem to have been 
mostly immune, may have betm a variety of the 
‘ bulionic ’ plague prevalent in Lon<lon during the 
early years of tho 17th cent., and transferred to 
America by sailors, colonists, or retiiniing Indians. 
It could hardly have been smallpox, as some have 
tliouglit; this disease raged among the Indians 
later on {e.g, in 1633). The idea that it may have 
been carried to the Indians by certain shipwrecked 
Erench sailors held captive among tlicni is also to 
be considered. The European settlers of the period 
were prone to regard such calamities as visitations 
of God, just as many Indian tribes looked upon 
tliem as the work evil spirits, etc. Tho iilca 
also prevailed among the Imnans that epidemics of 
iliseasos unknown before the advent of the whites 
were in some way let loose among the natives by 
tho English and other white peojnes. Interesting 
on this point is the following extract from Winslow's 
Good I\ews from New England (1624), cited by Dr. 
Williams (p. 34.*)) : 

‘ lfi:re let me not, omit one notable, though wicked, practice ol 
this Tisquantum ^Squanto) ; who to the end he might jiossevs 
hiH countrymen with the greater fear of ua, and bo consequently 
of himself, told them wc had the plague buried in our store- 
house ; which, at our pleasure, wo could semi forth to what 
place or people wo would ami destroy them therewith, though 
we stirred not from home. Being, upon the aforenamed brabbles, 
sent for by tiio governour to this place, where Ifobbainock (an 
Indian) wo« and some other of ub, tho ground Iwing broke in 
the midst of the house, whereiinder certain barrels of powder 
were buried, though unknown to him, Hobbamock asked him 
what it meant. To whom he readily answere<l: That was the 

K 'ace, wherein the plague was buried, whereof he formerly told 
m and others. Alter this Hobbamock asked one of our 
people, whether such a thing were, and whether wo had such u 
command of it. Who answered No ; but the Ood of the Knglisli 
tiad it in store, and could send it, at his pleasure, to this de.strnc- 
tion of His and our enemies. This was, as I take It, about the 
end of May 1«22.' 

Ethically, at least, some of the English and 
some of the Indians were not far removed from 
one another. 

There has been much discussion of the question 
whether syphilis is of pre-Columbian origin in 
America, or has been introduced from Europe 
since the discovery. Dr. A. S. Ashmead (Amer, 
Joinm. Dermal, y 1908, pp. 226-233) is convinced of 
its pre-Columbian origin, and Dr. F. Grana identi- 
fies it with the Peruvian huanti ; Dr. Iwan Blocli 
{Intern. Amerik.-Kongr. xiv. [1004] 67-79), from 
historical and osteological evidence — he has re- 


cently also published a volume on the subject — 
is another believer in tho pre-Columbian theory, 
which is also shared by 1C. G. Bourne, the American 
historian, who considers the legend of the culture- 
hero Guahagiona and his sores * conclusive evidence 
that syphilis had existed in the West Indies long 
before the coming of tho Spaniards’ {Froc. A'tner. 
Antiq. I^oc.y N.S., xvii. [1906]). Drs. Tello and 
Palma of Peru, who liave studied the question, 
seem also to share the opinion that syphilis is 
pre-Uispanic in Peru, citing in evidence certain 
representations of the efiects of tho disease in an- 
thropomorphic pottery, etc.; so also R. D. Wagner 
and Dr. Capitan, tho French anthropologist 
{Journ. Soc. ties Am4r. de Paris , N.S., vi. [1909]). 
Dr. Lehmann [Globmy xcviii. [1910] 12-13) is of 
opinion that the evidence in Tello and Palma 
does not settle tlie matter satisfactorily, and Dr. 
Hrdli 6 ka is by no means convinced of the preva- 
lence of syphilis in pre-(yolumhian America. The 
exact characiter of the Peruvian utay the Colum- 
bian and Paraguayan huba^ and some other dis- 
eases, all of which may possibly on some occasions 
be mistaken for syphilis, is not yet clearly decided. 
The idea of syphilis-infection of man from tho 
llama — a lielief oiicurring in certain regions of 
South America — is not sustained (in man and in 
the llama tho disease is comparatively rare now in 
Peru). Leprosy, according to Dr. A«hmea<l, was 
introduced into America from Spain. There are 
other interesting S. American Jiscases that call 
for further investigation, such, e.g.y as the I'^cua- 
dorian hnichoy which seems to have some analogies 
with the African ‘sleeping sickness.’ 

Among a number of American Indian peoples 
(e.g. the Oregonian Klamath) tliere are general 
dances and like ceremonies carried out for the 
purpose of avoiding or driving away epidemics and 
outbreaks of disease. Some of the Indians of tho 
south-western United States triiid to ‘capture’ the 
spirit of smallpox during an cpi<lemic ot that dis- 
ease, and similar procedures are reported from 
elsewhere. 

3 . Conceptions of the nature, source, etc., of 
disease. — Under this head could he cited illustra- 
tions of all manner of ideas, from the mo.st natural 
and simple to the most far-fetched and compli- 
wited, or even metaphysical. On this point J)r. 
lirdlitka remarks {hull. ,W BE, pt. i. [1907] p. 
837): 

‘ The ('.aiiBation and the nature of cliseaBe being to tho Indian 
ill largo part TnystcricB, he usHigned thuiu to HiiiH^rnatural 
agencies. In general, every illiioM that ooiilH not plainly be 
connculcd with a visible inlliirnee was regarded oh the effect 
of an introduction into the body, by nialovoleut or offended 
supernatural beings or through Horcery practisiHi by an 
enemy, of noxious objectB capable of producing and continu- 
ing pain or other symptoinH, or of absorbing the patient’s 
vifelity. Theso beliefs, and the more rational ones concerning 
many minor indisiiositions and injuries, led to the development 
of 8ei>arate (oriuii of treatment, and varieties of healora.’ 

Among the American aborigines one finds ex- 
amples of the attribution of disease and illness in 
man to his own misdeeds and sinfulness, to his 
neglect of his ancestors, to violations of innumer- 
able kinds of tabus and prohibitions, to the 
malevolence or ill-will of the de.ad, to the touch 
of ghosts, to the actions of the wind and the 
moon, to the machination of enemies througli 
magic and witchcraft, etc., to the desire for re- 
venge of the animal world ill-treated by mp, to 
temporary loss of the soul, to the introauction of 
foreign objects into the body, to the shadows of 
certain other people {e.g. mourning widows and 
widowers), to women (particularly when menstru- 
ating), etc. For certain special diseases and 
pathological conditions very curious reasons are 
sometimes given. Some of the names of diseases 
and terms relating to or describing their symptoms 
are interesting psychologically. In Tsimshian the 
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tenu for ‘having fpilejttic tits’ really Biguifies 
Mike a bear’; ainl the word for ‘crazy’ itieaiis 
‘like a land-otter.’ The Chinook term for ‘rheii- 
niatism’ means lit. ‘tired all over’— quite an 
ex|>ressive name. In Kiitonai the general term 
for ‘sick* is mnithn'jine^ lit. ‘bad-bodied he is’; 
thoc5orresponding word for ‘well’ being stlkiflgohit^ 
‘good -bodied he is.’ The term ‘sick’ is applied 
in a number of Indian languages to denote emo- 
tions and the like. Thus in the speech of the 
Mosquito Indians tlie term for ‘angry* signitics 
lit. ‘ liver-siek ’ ; in Haida, ‘downcast' is ‘heart- 
sick,* etc. lly the Mosouito Indians the liver is 
regarded as the seat of emotional life ; among 
the Kutenai .and many other Indian tribes it is the 
heart. With some of them, unless the heart can 
be touchcil or struck, the efforts of the shaman to 
injure or kill a man turn out useless. Certain 
tribes believe that diseases are ‘shot* into the 
body(c.<f/. ‘pains’ with some Californian tribes). 

^ 4. Ceremonials, mag:ic and religious, in rela- 
tion to disease and its cure. — The employment 
of magic rites and formuke, of religious or .semi- 
religious ceremonials, ritual and other perform- 
ances, for the purpo.se of preventing or curing 
diseases of various sorts is common in all regions 
of the globe, especially among uncivilized peojdes, 
and the aborigines of America are no cxeejition to 
the rule. These rites and ceremonies vary, from 
the simple procedures of the ‘ medicine-meii * and 
* medi(;ine-women,’ shaiiians, or sorcerers, wdio hy 
rmle incantations and noise- making with rattles, 
drums, et(5., sought to drive away disease, or by 
laying on of hands, sucking, tricks of legerdemain, 
and the like, jirctended to t'xtract noxious objects 
from the body of the patient, to the more elaborate 
and biglily developed ritual activitic.s of ‘ ine<iicine- 
fiocieties ’ carried out sometimes for the benefit of 
an indivi<lual, or a whole family, and again on 
behalf of the entire community. The whole wide 
range is occasionally to bo found within the limits 
of a single linguistic .stock. Tims we have the 
crude rites of the lowest Athapascan tribes of 
Alaska and north-western Canada, on the one 
hand, and, on the otlier, the complicated system of 
tlie ‘night chant’ of tlio Navaho, who are of the 
same lineage ; in like manner, also, the simplo 
procedures (if the shamans of the barbarous Utes 
and Shoshones, the lowest representatives of tlie 
Uto-Azte(’Rn stock, contrasting with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Aztecs of ancient Mexico and 
their semi-civilized kindivd, who mark the highest 
limit attained ]»y this pi^ople. And S. America, 
while not exhibiting, perhaps, such extremes (»f 
diversity within one and the s.nne stock, sliows 
equal variety, if one compares the harlmrous and 
completely uncivilized tribes of the Brazilian, 
Peruvian, and Venezuelan forests with the ancient 
Pernvian.s. ]le.aling ceremonies of great interest 
occur among many American Indian peoples ; the 
liest known and those doscrihed in greatest detail 
belong to some of the Plains tribes and peoples of 
the Algonquiaii stock. As Dr. Ilrdlif^ka remarks 
{Hull. 30 BE, pt. i. 1). S38) : 

* Aiiion^ most of the populouH triboB the inodieinc-men of this 
t:la8B (the priest-healer type) were associated in guikls or 
Sf>i;ietieSj and on st)e(;ial (K^iTanioiis performed great healing or 
** life- (vitality-) giving "r^sretuonics, which abounded in NoiigM, 
prayers, ritual, and drama, and extended over a period of a 
few hours to nine days.’ 

There also existed among some tribes 
‘large modicine-scKMeties, ooinposed princi(>ally of patients 
cured of serk^us ailments. Tnis was particularly the case 
among the Pueblos. At Zuni there still exist several such 
societies, whose mcinhers include the greater part of the 
tribe and wliosc organixation and functions are complex. 
The ordinary inetnhcrs are not actual healers, but are believe<l 
to be more competent to assist in the particular line of dis- 
eases which are the specialty of their society, and therefore 
may he called by the actual tncdicine-raen for assistance. 
^e^^jMirUcipate also in the ceremonies of their own society ’ 


The curative ceremonies of such iieoplo as the 
Navaho, when employed for the heiiclit of imli- 
vidiials, are botJi prolonged and costly, being 
exeeiulingly elalHirate both in ritual and in para- 
phernalia. According to Dr. G. A. Donsoy (ib. 

p. ‘220) : 

‘Among the iion>PuehIo tribes of the S.W., especially among 
the Navaho and Apache, the extended ceremonies arc ulmust 
entirely the property of Lho mediciue-nien, and must ho re- 
garded 08 luedli'ine (lanccH, Many of these are of an l•lal)omte 
ami ttomplicated nalnre, but all ore designed for the restoration 
of the Hiek. In these ceremonies mask.s are often worn, and 
t‘.oiiiplicaie<l anti elaborate dry-pictures are made, both these 
features probably having been borr«)WP<I from the Pueblo tribes. 

Some of these great ‘ iiimlieiiie * tunemonics have 
gathered about tluMii practically all the ritual loro 
and legend of the tribe, and serve an a general 
outlet for the ohscrvaiice and drainafie sense of 
all the }>cople. The great Multi' wiwin , or ‘ grand 
medicine society,* of the Algoiu^uian Ojibwa and 
related trilies is described in detail hy Hoffman 
(7 RUEW [1891] 143- :UK)) ; the iiiedicliic men of 
the Athapase-aii Apatdie by J. (1. Bourke OJ UBEW 
[1892] 443-603); the esoteric fraternities of tho Zuni 
hy Mrs. Stevenson (;?,? iiJ5/iMV[1904J) ; the Clierokee 
medicine-men and their sacred formula* by Mooney 
(7 UBEW 301-397); the secret societies of the 
Kwakiutl by Boas [liep. U.S. Nat. Mas., IHtl.'j); the 
organizations of the Algonquiaii (!?heyeniie hy Dor- 
sey (A»f/<r. Pithl. Fii'kl Colnml>. Mint. ix.fllK)5]); tho 
‘mountain chant* of the Navalio(J KBK [['379-467), 
and the groat ‘night chant’ of the .same jx^ople, l»y 
Matthews {Mem. Arner. Mus. Nat. llist.y N.Y., 
vol. vi. [1902]). For other N. Amer. Tndhin tribes 
much viiluable iufonnaiioii will he fouiul in tho 
various monographs of Boas (Kskinio and peoples 
of North Facilie coast), Dixon and Kroeher (tdili- 
fornian tribes), Kroeher, Wissler, Lowie [tribes of 
the Great I’laiiis), etc. For general information 
(ioncerning the American Indian shaman, the 
article of Dr. K. B. Dixon {JAFL\\\. [1908] 1-12) 
is of inuxirtance. From some points of view, Die 
ceremonials of the Navaho are the most remark- 
able of American healing-rituals. I'or S. A mm ii a, 
we have not much accurate and detailed material 
of a reliable character concerning the rites and 
ceremonic.s of the secret societies having to do 
with ‘medicine.’ The best is to be found in the 
recent works of Kocli, Nordimskiold, Khrenreieh, 
Hawtrey, Guevara, T.atcluiiii, etc. Some (lata are 
also contained in the wTitings of certain of the 
early missionaries, explorers, and historians, .such 
as Charlevoix and otliers. Coneerning the gieat 
‘night chant’ of the Navaho, a ceremony lasting 
nine days, Dr. Matthew’s says {Amer. Anthrup. ix. 
[1896] 50) : 

‘Tlio princiiial purjinHe of this great ceremony is to heal lho 
ailing man or woman, who ilefrays all tlie exptUHcs of the cere- 
mony; but tbo occasion is used, also, to implore tiu* gods for 
various temporal blessings, not only for the sick man. but for all 
who participate in the work, with their friends and relations. 
This ceremony, like nearly all c-eremonies, ancient and mo<lern, 
is connected with a myth or legend (several myths, indc<!d, in 
this case), and many of tho acts in the ceremony are illustrative 
of the mythic events.’ 

He also observes further : 

* In them we And a nocturnal vigil analogous to that of the 
niediaivol knight over his armour ; we find a vigil in which men 
and gods, or t he properties that represent the gods, alike take 
part ; we And evidence of the belief in a community of feeling 
ami interest between gods and men, and we hai e an iiistancr of 
a primal feast In common or love-feast closely rcscMubling c.ertaiii 
ceremonial at^ts performed among ourselves to-day.’ 

5. Games and gaming implements as preventives 
and as remedies for disease.~That gaincs among 
savage and barlmrous peoples have certain pre- 
ventive and curative rfiles with regard to disease as 
well as other atllictions and calamities of mankind 
is not at all surprising, especially if om^ takes the 
view of their niagie and relighnis origin expressed 
by Stewart Culin in bis monograph (ui ‘ Games of 
the North American Indians’ [iU liHEW [V3{)1]). 
Among the Sacs and Foxes (Culin, p. 448 f.) the 
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game of ring ami pole was played about the house, 
because ‘ people believe there is a spirit of sickness, 
Apenaweni, always hovering al>out to ^et into the 
lodges, and this game is encouraged in order to 
keep it away.’ 'J’ln? employment among the 
Kw^akiiitl Indians of Vancouver Island of a sort of 

• liean-shooter ’ (Dr. Newcombe calls it * the figure 4 
dart-shooter’) in a medical ceremony is thus de- 
scribed (Culin, p. 761, quoting Ncw'combe) : 

* Among the Kwakiiitl of tho Niii)]>ki8h tribe, this U called 
llrndtcm. In use a small stirk is placed across the top of the 
pliant Bi<lp-pii*ce8, and is shot to sotiio little distance by pressing 
on the trigger-piece, which is horizontal to the figure 4. The 
figure is held in front of the body with both hands, with the 
short end of the trigger downwards, and the perpendicular atem 
of the 4 horizontally. It is frequently used when children are 
sick, and small sticks are shot in different directions to chose 
away the spirit supposed to be causing the sickness. It was 
used as lately as two years ago at Alert Hay. Hets of four of 
this instrumnit are employed by grown-up people— relatives of 
the sick. The stjeks arc left lying about after tne performance, 
but the guns are burned when done with. This goes on for four 
nights in succession. The noise of the two flexible sides coming 
together when the stick is ejected is supposed to aid the gootl 
work. At night the four shooters are left loaded near the sick 
child, to scare the ghost or spirit. They are also used as a game 
by children.* 

This is an interesting example of the employment 
of the same iiiipleinent or instrument in a children’s 
game and in a ‘ medical ’ procedure. Kings or 
hoops, similar to those used in the hoop and jiole 
game, are used in certain * medicine ’ ccrcTnonials 
W the shamans of the Oglala Dakota Indians 
(Oulin, p. 435) for the purpose of aiding in the cure 
of the sick. On the first day of the liealing rite of 
the Navaho, known as Yehitchni, sitiiilar gaming 
rings are made. Tliese rings were used to touch 
the mouth and other parts of the patient’s body, 
and were afterwards rolled out of the lodge. 
Of tlie 12 rings used in this ccreim»nial, as de- 
scribed by Col. J. Stevenson {8 JihEW [1891] 239). 

* three were afterwards taken to the east, throe to 
the south, three to the W'cst, and three to the 
north, and dei)osited at the luise of ])inon troos.’ 
We are further informed : ‘ The rings w'ere placed 
over the invalid’s mouth to give him strength, 
cause him to talk with one tongue, and to have a 
good mind and heart. The other portions of the 
body were touched with them for physical benefit.’ 
Culm (j>. 437) reports having seen ‘ actual practical 
game rings ’ useef in ceremonies. Naturally, where 
the beginnings of the priest and the doctor are 
found together in the primitive shaman, the imple- 
ments and objects in ceremonial use must often be 
the same or very similar. And tho lines between 
‘ games ’ and other more or less ceremonial per- 
formances are not always very marked ; indeed, 
the former are not infrequently made a part of 
religious or quasi-religions observances— and this 
is not at all peculiar to the aborigines of tlie New 
World. 

6. Medical operations, surgery, etc.— Some of 
the performances of the American ‘ medicine-men* 
iKdong rather to the field of jugglery and legerde- 
main than to that of operative therapeutics. (Others 
have, doubtless, more of a religious or mystical 
than of R medical significance. There are, how- 
ever, a number that may justifiably be classed as 
relating to the beginnings of medical operations 
and surgery as we understand them. 'iTie range 
of those among even quite primitive tribes may bo 
seen from Father Morice’s article (see Lit. ) on the 
surgery of the Dc^m^s, an Athapascan people of 
Britisli Columbia, wliere items relating to bleeding, 
burning, blistering, treatment of broken limbs, 
deformities, uterine troubles, child-birth, cataract, 
etc;., are briefly considered, some new and inter- 
esting facts lieing reported. Some of the pro- 
cedurcs in vogue arc as follows : 

Blwd-sucking is In use both as a Ksneral practice and as a 
iqieoial proo.tiiuro for wounds, cuts, lutes, and stints of antttials 
and Insects, particularly those of a poisonous nature, includinif 


i wounds due to arrows and other weafions that have been tipped 
with deadly substances, snake-bitos, abscesses, etc. 

BUxtd'letting by means of fiint-krilvos, arrow-heads, etc., was 
practised by the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and is also 
reported from a Tiuuiber of uncivilized tribes, such as the Central 
Californian Indians, tho KwikpaKiulut of the Yukon (Alaska), 
certain tribes of the Isthinian rotfion of Central America, the 
Brazilian Caraytl, etc. The place of venesection differs accord. 
Ing to the trouble, and varies with divers peoples. Bartels 
(p. notes that for headache the Carayii incise the veins of the 
forehead ; tho ancient Peruvians cut into the veins of the root 
of the nose, the Indians of Honduras the veins of the leg or the 
shoulder; for troubles in the upper part of the body, certain 
Californian tribes practised venesection on the right anii, and 
on the left arm when the limbs were affected. Certain Indians 
of the Isthmian region are said to have practised venesection by 
shooting small arrows from a sjiecial l>ow into various parts of 
the patient's liody until a vein was opened. 

Searifiratiim and kindred procedures arc wide-spread over 

f iriinitive America, ancient and modern, the implements used 
leiiig knives, sharp pieces of stone, blta of shell, pieces of flint 
or obsidian, thorns, fish-spines, teeth of animals ; some tribes 
have developed special implements for tho purpose, as, e.g., the 
Caray.i of Brazil. 

Canterizatiim with cedar-bark is practised by several tribes of 
the North Pacific coast (e.g. Bilntilu, Twana)* for rheumatism 
and other diseases of alike order; l)y some .Southern-Californian 
irihoH with a hot coal for syphilis ; by some Central American 
peoples with hot ashi s and heated leaves for wounds, etc. ; by 
the Choctaws and certain Nicaraguan tribes. Many North 
American Indian peoples iiruclise cauterization for obstinate 
sores, etc. 

Bone-sieMing is accomplished quite cleverly by a number of 
tribes all over the continent, particnl.arly the Simian Wlnne- 
Imgos, the Creeks of the south-eastern Ciiited States, some of 
the peoples' of the Nortli Pacific co.ost, and certain of the 
Brazilian tribes ; splints and bandaging are employed especially 
by the Bilqula, Creeks, WinnGbago.s, and others. 

Amputatitm does not seem to have been generally practised 
among the Ameri(*an Indians, even such peoples us the Creeks 
and WinnebagoH, who were skilful iu bone-setting, seldom or 
never resorting to it. 

Trephining was in use in ancient Peru, us indicated by the 
<‘raiiia from various pre-Oolumblau burial-places, and a Hpe<>ial 
study of these has been maiio by Muniz and McGee {Ifi UDKW 
(1897) a-72). Dr. lirdlieka {Dvll. SO lihJ, pt. i. p. 838) says : ‘ The 
highest surgical achievement, undoubtedly practised in part at 
least as a curative methcsl, was trenbining. Tliis operation was 
of comiiiun occurrence, and is still ])ractised in Peru, wliore it 
reached its liighest development among American tribes. Tre- 
phining W’as also known in quite recent times among the 
Tarahumare of Chihuahua, but has never been found north of 
Mexico.* 

For tlie purpose of stopping bleeding of a dangerous sort, many 
American tribes used down of various birds (llaida), mineral and 

S lant substances (Dakotas, Winnebagos), hot ashes (for nose- 
leeding) ; and the Brazilian Carayii (Bartels, p. 28(>) are credited 
with the use of bindings for tho limbs. Wit h the whites the use of 
gunpowder for stopping blood has come into practice with many 
tribes all over the continont. According to Ifrdlicka (luc. cit., 
p. 8;i7), ' antiKeptics are unknown, but sorno of the cleansing 
Incuts or healing powders employed probably serve as such, 
though undesignediy on the pari of the Indians.* 

y. Materia inedica, etc.— In both tho procedures 
of individual BlisiiimTiH ami the more ehiliorate and 
extensive ccreiinniies, .such as thofic carried out 
by the Navaho, etc.., a large nuiuber of ‘ fetishes,’ 
cnarins, ainuluts, and tho like are employed, and 
tho principles of similia similibus and sympathetic 
magic are appealed to in iiinumerablo ways, some- 
times with exceeding skill and (;uiinmgne.ss. Dr. 
llrdliCka (/.c., p. 836) says : 

*Tbe fetishes used are peculiarly shaped Htoncs or wooden 
objects, lightning-riven wood, feathers, claws, hair, figurines of 
m^.hiu ammals, representations of the sun, of lightning, etc., 
and are supposed to embody a mysterious |x>wejr capable of pre- 
venting disease or of counteracting its effects.’ 

Of real materia medica, animal and mineral sub- 
stances are comparatively rarely employed. Dr. 
Hrdli^ka (p. 837) says : 

* Animal and mineral substances are also occasionally used as 
remedies. Among South-western tribes the bite of a snake is 
often treated by applying to the wound a portion of the ventral 
surface of the body of the same snake. The Papago use crickets 
as medicine ; the Tarahumare, lizawls ; the Apache^ spiders' 
eggs. Among the Navaho and others red ochre combined with 
fat is used externally to jirevent sunburn. The red, barren clay 
from beneath a camp-fire is used by White Mountain Apache 
women to induce sterility ; the llopi blow charcoal, ashes, or 
other products of fire, on an inflamed surface to counteract tho 
supposed fire which causes the ailment.* 

The oil, grease, etc., of certain animals are used 
for external and internal application, often as 
antidotes — thus, among certain tri lies of Central 
Mexico, scorpion-oil lor scorpion*bitos ; among 
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the Caribs, Hnakc-oil for snake-bites. Anions 
the Yaiiianwuli and neighbouring tribes of Brazu 
(Bartels, p. 120) wo meet with the curious cus- 
tom of plastering the atfectcd portion of the 
I)aticnt’s body all over with feathers. Some of 
the Southern-Californian Indians used pills of 
M'ild dove’s dung as a remc<ly for gonorrluea. 
Pounded charred bones arts in use by the Kutenai 
for sore eyes. The great mass of primitive 
remedies, how'ever, come from the plant-world — 
roots (most commonly), twigs, leaves, bark, llowers 
and seeds (rarely) — and are most frequently em- 
ployed in the form of a decoction, made from either 
tlie fresh or the dry plant (sometimes from its 
powder). The ‘ doctrine of signatures ’ and similar 
itleas controlled a good deal of the botanical medi- 
cine of the aborigines of America, which reached 
its height with such peoples as the ancient 
Mexicans, as may bo seen h'om Father Gorsto’s 
inono^p’aph on the subject, where the data in the 
old historians, are carefully brought together. 
In the warmer and tropical regions of America 
numerous vegetable gums and balsams, the use 
of many of which has passed over now to the white 
population as well, were employed for medical 
purposes, for stopping blooding, curing and cleans- 
ing wounds, etc. The number of |)lant- remedies 
in use even among the uncivilized tribes is often ; 
quite large. Among the Califtnnian Karok, 13 ' 
species of medicinal plants were reported ; among 
the Twana and neighbouring tribes of the State of 
Wasliington, 18 ; among tin* Ojibwa (according 
to Tlollinan), 56 ; the list of Schoolcraft, represent- 
ing several N. American tribes, contains 89 ; of 
the plants known to the Moqiii or Hopi, a(;eor<ling 
to Hougli {Aimr, Anthrop,t 1898), 45 are employed 
for medical purposes— tliere being prohably not 
over 160 indigenous species in the environment. 
As Bartels (p. 209) not^js, tlio Indians possess quite 
a large number of plant-remedies for diseases and 
troubles of the eyes. Abundant emetics and astrin- 
gents are also provided, riant-rcmedies are in vogue 
for tho treatment of cuts, burns, bruises, woumls, 
bites, stings, and stomach-ache and kindred ills, dis- 
eases of the respiratory tract, and nasal troubles, 
in the form of poultices and plasters (often of 
hot leaves), decoctions, lotions, and inhalations. 
With the Clierokee Indians the plants furnished 
all the remedies as against the animal world, which 
inflicted diseases upon mankind. The formuhe of 
tho medicine-men of this interesting Iroauoian 
people liavc been recorded by Mooney, ana they 
form a body of data of great impcirtance for the 
study of primitive medicine in its ineantational 
and in vocational aspects. With the sowing and 
gathering of medical plants there are soinetimcH 
connected certain rites and ceremonies, as, e.n,y is 
the case with the * medicine tobacco ’ of the Crow 
Indians of the Sioiian stock. Interesting also i.s 
the sacred tule pollen in use among the Apache, 
known as hodmtiriy and ‘ given or applied because 
of its supposed supernatural bonoticial eflbet.* 
Many plants ‘ are employed as remedies simply for 
traditional reasons, without any formulated opinion 
as to their modes of action ’ (ifrdli^ka, p. 837). 

8. Drugs, narcotics, etc.— In connexion with 
puborty-ntes, ‘man-making’ ceremonies, and per- 
formances of a kiiidrwl nature, certain narcotic and 
stupefying substances were employed among tribes 
representmg all stages of culture all over the con- 
tinent. In the AwsA»n«i^;-ccrcmonic8 carried out 
on boys at the age of puberty among the Virginian 
Indians, tlie subjects were stupefied by a decoction 
of Datura (‘ jimson weed’). A variety of Datura 
was used by the shamans of the Californian Yoknts 
to induce religious frenzy. Tliis was done also, in 
all probability, by those of the Indian tribes of the 
south-western United States (Navaho, Hopi, etc.) 


who arc acquainted with tho properties of tho 
Datura. Various tribes of the Gulf States em- 
ployed in their ceremonial purilications the ‘ medi- 
cine ’ known as the ‘ black drink,’ a decoction made 
from tlio leaves of the autsine. This ‘ iiuuiicine’ 
figures in the great Husky or annual green (^orn 
thanksgiving ceremony of the Creeks. According 
tollall(i 2 t 7 ). U.H. Nat. Miis.y 1885), tlie Creeks were 
in the habit of preparing and drinking it before 
council-meetings, because they believed that ‘it 
invigorated the mind and body and prepared for 
thought and debate.’ In various regions of North, 
Central, and South America several kinds of to- 
bacco furnished meiliciiic for divers diseases. Bipc- 
smoking for asthmatic troubles is rejiorled from the 
Dakotas, Winnebagos, Creeks, and other tribes ; in 
several parts of Mexico, tobacco was used for similar 
purposes, and likewise against rlieuiiiatisin. Among 
the Ipnrina Indians of Brazil, incurable sick people 
are completely narcotized by tobacco and thrown 
into tho river. In South America, tobacco was 
chiefly used in the form of snuff, and, aci ording to 
McGuire {Bull. SO BEy pt. ii. [1910] p. 768), ‘ there 
is some evidence that tho plant was chewed in 
Central America.* McGuire (p. 768) says: 

Tobaceo was cultivated in most tribes by tho lucn alone, and 
was usually smoked by them only ; anion^ tho Irofjuois and Home 
of the Pueblos trafJe tobacco was not Hinoked in Holcniri cere- 
monies. At times both priests and laymen smoked plutits or 
compounds that wero stronjjly narcotic, those usinjf them be- 
ooinuig ecstatic and seeing visions. To the Indian the tobacco- 
plant had a sacred character ; it was ahiioHt invariably used on 
Molctnn occasions, accompanied by suitable invocations to their 
deities. It was ceremonially used to aid in iliHcaso or distrcHs, 
to ward olT danger, to bring good fortune, to generally assist 
one in need, and to allay fear.’ 

Tho general use of tobacco all over America 
was mucb furthered when many of the European 
colonists devoted themselves to the planting and 
sale of this plant. Its fame as a medicine was 
really the first basis of its poiuilarity when 
introduced into the Old Worhf. Among some 
Indian tribes the planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing of tohacjco had many religious or somi-religiouH 
rites and ceremonies attached to them. According 
to Simms {Amer. Anthrop.y N.S., vi. [1904]), as 
cited by McGuire (j). 768), 

‘the planting of medicine tobacco is one of the oldewt cere- 
monies of the Crows, consiHt.ing, among other observances, of a 
BOlciiin march, a foot ra<'u among ihe young men, the planting 
of seed, the building of a hedge of green branches around tho 
seed-bed, a visit to the sweat-houHe, followed by a hath and a 
solemn smoke, all ending with a feast; when ripe, the plant 
was stored aw'ay, and seeds were put in a deerskin pouch and 
kept for another planting.’ 

In S. America a number of plant- juices were 
employed for tho puriiosc of making more or less 
intoxicating or stupefying drinks, used on cere- 
monial occasions, etc. ; and ‘ getting drunk ’ was 
not infrequently a eoniiuoii and regular occurrence, 
on festival occasions, with (;ertaiii Brazilian and 
Paraguayan tribes. In N. America, according to 
Dr. Ilrdlifka (p. 837), ‘among the tribes who 
prejiare tiswin, or tesvinOy particularly the A[)acho, 
parts of u number of bitter, aromatic, and oven 
poisonous plants, especially a species of Daturay 
are added to the liipud to make it “stronger”; 
the.se are termed medicines.’ Certain Californian 
tribes maile drinks from vianzanita berries, and 
tho Pima and other tribes of the Arizonian region 
manufactured an intoxicating liquor from tlio 
fruit of the cactus. Among many tribes of ancient 
and modem Mexico, a decoction of peyotl (Anha- 
lonium lewinti), a small variety of cactus, had, 
and still has, a very extensive use ; so also in the 
region of the Uniteil States "orth of Mexico 
According to Mooney {Bull. 30 BIC, pt. ii. p. 237), 
it was ‘formerly and [is] still much useil for cere- 
monial and medicinal purposes by all the tribes 
between the Kocky Mountains and the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Arkansas river southward, almost to 
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tlie city of Mexico.* Tlie Nahiuitl peyotl corre- 
y)oii<ls to the Kiowii .sry7t, Comanche wohyjvi^ 
Tarahiimare hi/cn/i, etc;. Under the incorrect title 
of mcftvtvl it is well known to the whites, and has 
hocn even ns<*d for psycholoj^ical aind medical 
ex p(?rimentation. 

The ‘eating <>f ineM’al huUntis' takes place during ceremonies 
of consideralue lt*j)gth among the Kiowa (where they have been 
Htudic<l ))y Mooney), (?oman<;he, and other tribes. With these 
pi‘oplc3, ‘it is rather a ceremony of pras'er and quiet con- 
templation. It is usually performed as an invocation for ttie 
rp<'overy of some sick pTsem ; it is held in a tipi s|>ccially 
erei'ted for the puriKise, and liegins usually at night, continuing 
until the sun is well up in the morning.’ Women, os n rule, do 
not take i»art in the ceremony proper, but ‘mteupy themselves 
with the preparation of the sacred food and of the feast In 
which all Join at the close of the performance.' ‘At some |K>int 
during the ceremony the sick person is usually brought in to 
ho prayefl for, and is allowed to eat one or more 8pc<Mnlly 
consecrated peyofla.’ Mooney says further; ‘The number of 
“buttons” eaten by one individual during the night varies 
from 10 1,0 40, and even more, the drug producing a sort of 
spirilua] exaltation differing ontirely from t hat prorlticcd by any 
Oth(?r known drug, anrl upparentiv without any reaction. The 
effect is heighUnied by tiio weiiti lullaby of the songs, the con- 
stant 8oun<i of the drtiin and rattle, and tbe lilftd glare of the fire.* 
Tl)e Tarubuinare and some other Mexican tribes have a pepotl 
dance. The cffc<*ts of ‘mescAl buttons* have been stuaied 
experimentally by Havelock Ellis (Ajp. Set. Mo. Ixi. fl902J 67- 
Vl), and, as Mooney notes (p. ‘237), ‘tests thus far made 
indicate that it possesses varied and valuable medical properties, 
tending to confirm the idea of the Indians who regard it almost 
as a panacea.’ FatJier Gerste (pp. CS-tiO) records its use, not 
only as a sort of panacea for fatigue, etc., but also as a means 
of obtaining liallucinationH, which were then taken for nu'ssages 
from the gods, and prophecies of the future. The Chichiiiiecs. 
ar<’onling to Sahagun, c;onsunicd large quantities of pepotl^ and 
they believed that ‘it gave them courage, t(X)k aw'ay all fear 
fluring battle, r*‘mlered them insensible to hunger, thirst, etc., 
an«l prcservcfl them from all dangers.’ 

The ‘mcscnl buLtoji’ or ‘mescar here descrihe<l Is not to be 
confounded with the mescal (foo<l and intoxicating drink, the 
latter post-(.’olund)ian) produced in this region from the agave. 

9. Inventions for use in ‘medicine.’ — Besides 
tlie vast number of amulets, charms, and talismans, 
of which Horno atHJount is given in art. Chaum.s 
AND Amulkts (Amer.), a few ‘inventions’ of a 
medical or r[tmsi-niedical or<lcr, in nso among 
American Indian peoples, deserve mention here. 
Such are, c.y., a sort of resjurator of line woven 
grass used by Mie Kwikpagmiut K.skimo of Ala.ska 
(Bartels, [h 222) to prevent the smoke from getting 
into the lungs of the neople in the ‘ sweat- house ’ ; 
the scaritication-imnimiientH of fish-teeth made 
by the Carayjls of ilrazil (p. 267), wliich are of 
l)eculiar interest ; tlm bone and Ijorn tubes used by 
several North American tribes (Navaho, Ojilnva, 
Ureek, Siouan peoples) for scarification, blood- 
sucking, and similar procedures. Note may be 
Uiken licre also of the litters for the sick and 
wounded among a number of tribes (c.7. Dakotas) ; 
and the snow-spectacles of the Eskimo. 

10. Hygiene, sanitation, etc.— The idea that 
‘cleanliness is next to godliness’ was w'ide-spread 
among many American Indian peoples, as their 
frequent bathing, and other cleansing procedures, 
the very common use of the ‘sweat-liouse’ (accom- 
panied often by elaborate ceremonials), the washing 
of the sexual parts, and the attention to the body 
during men.struation, after coituSt etc., abundantly 
indicate. Some of the tribes lowest in intelligence, 
apparently, are very careful to bathe frequently 
and thoroughly — the nrocess beginning with the 
new-lK)rn infant, -whicn, even in the cohl north, is 
immediately plungeil into the water ; the mother 
also ch?ansing herself as soon as possible. This 
treatment of child and mother is diseus.sed at some 
length in the works of Floss and others who have 
written in particular of menstruation and of child- 
birth among primitive peoples. Fasting, bathing, 
and sprinkling ceremonials are found accompaiiv- 
ing the great religious performances us well as the 
smaller, and they are also to be met with in 
connexion with oreparation for and participation 
in games, whic.h have often a more or less religious 
character. Of the Tsimshian Indians of British 


Columbia, who are sun- worshippers, Boas says 
{6th Rep. on N. IV. Tribes of Canada, 1889, p. 60) : 

‘ Men make themselves agfreeuble to the deity bv cleanliness. 
Therefore they iiiiiMt bathe ond wash their whole bodies before 
prayinn^. For the same reason th^ take a vomitive when they 
wish to plcasi? the deity well. They fast and abstain from 
touchinir their wives, if they desire their prayers to be success- 
fuL* 

It is evident that many tabus, among the 
American Indians, no less than among primitive 
people-s in other parts of the globe, are of this 
liygienic, or quasi-liygienic nature. Sometimes, as 
uinong the Tsimshian (Boas, p. 50), when a special 
object is to be attained, ‘ to make the ceremony 
very successful, their wives must join them ; if 
tlie wife slioiild not be true to the husband, the 
dlect of the fasting is destroyed.’ Bathing and 
cleansing appear also frequently, and sometimes 
elaborately, in connexion with mouniing rites 
and ceremonies connected with the handling and 
diHpo.sal of the dead. The use of water reaches its 
inaxinium, perhaps, with the ancient Mexicans, 
who ‘ wa.shcd the soul.’ The ‘ purification ’ of the 
soul as a means of curing the body of di.sease was 
in vogue among a number of the peoples of ancient 
Mexico, as Father Gerste notes (p. 18). Water 
was regardctl as a remedy par excellence, l>ecause 
‘it cured the body by washing the stains of the 
soul.* 

The use of the bath (with some tribes daily) as 
a hygieiuc or medical procedure, often complicated 
with religions or mystical ceremonies, was wide- 
spread in all parts oi primitive America, the water 
used having added to it sometimes {e.g. among 
the Dakotas) (jcrtain decoctions of plants — occa- 
sionally for the puri)ose of irritating the skin. 
Some Intlian tribes, like the llopi or Moqui, and 
the Pueblos, avoided (sold baths altogether ; otlim s, 
like the Pirnas and some tribes of Lower Cali- 
fornia, preferred them. With quite a number 
of tribes (Dakotas, Creeks, Ojibwa, Klamath), 
csjaicially in the Ro(;ky Mountain region, hot 
bntlis were followed immediately by cold, the 
individual rushing at once from the ‘sweat-house* 
and i)lnnging into the nearest stream. Cold baths 
for fever were in vogue among many tribes, and 
the Iluastecs of Mc.vico even submitted smalljKix 
patients to tliis procedure, thereby greatly increas- 
ing the mortality from that disease. The Moqui, 
when suffering from fever (Bartels, p. 134), ‘used 
to lie down in the cold water until they got well 
or died’— a sort of * perpetual bath,’ as the author 
remarks. Similar practices are reported froni the 
Winnelmgos. Aspersion with cold water is re- 
sorted tony several tribes. Among the tribes of 
the Columbia region and the North Pacific coast, 
many are very fond of hot hatlis, and the institution 
of the ‘ sweat-liouse ’ or primitive ‘steam- bath* is 
wide-spread all over (he continent, from the un- 
civilized tribes of the Plains and the ,I^cky 
Mountain regions to the more or less civilized 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, witli their teniezcalli, 
etc. The Mayan peoples, likewise, hod their tuh. 
In Mexico, Central America, and the Pueblo region, 
the ‘ sweat-houses * were more imposing construc- 
tions, but over a large part of the continent they 
were simply made of willows or the like, large 
enough to contain a single individual, the steam 
being produced by pouring water over heated 
stones. The structure usually had a temporary 
covering of skins and blankets. The bony was 
sometimes scraped before leaving the sweat-house, 
and some of the Eskimo are said to ‘ rub themselves 
after the l>ath with grH.s8 and twigs.’ According 
to Henshaw {Bull. 30 BE, pt. ii. p. 661) sweating 
was practi80<l among the American aborigines for 
three different purposes : (1) as a purely religious 
rite or ceremony for the purpose of purifying the 
body and propitiating spirits ; (2) as a medical 
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practice for the cure of disease ; (3) often os jjnrcly | 
social and hygienic — *a number of individuals 
entered the sweat- house together, apparently 
actuated only by social instinct and appreciation of 
the luxury of a steam bath ’ (p. G02). Asa religious 
ceremony it was used by warriors lieforo going 
forth, by hunters previous to tieparting for the 
chase, by boys and girls at puberty, and by all 
sorts of people in time of danger, or lieforo under- 
taking special exploits, etc. Moreover, ‘among 
the Plains tribes all priests who perform ceremonies 
have usually to pass througli the sweat- house to 
be purified, and the sweating is accompanied by 
special rituals* (p. 601). The ceremonials of the 
sweat-house with some tribes are elaborate and 
(iom plicated, especially where there is a village or a 
general teviezcalli or estnfa. Nelson infornis us 
that, among the Alaskan Eskimo, the kashirn tistsl 
for tlio sweat-bath was ‘ the centre of social and 
religious life in every village.’ With most tribes 
also the construction of the sweat-house ‘was 
attended with many rules and observances.* 

Massage was practised in various ways by 
numerous American peoples (rubbing, pressure 
with hands or feet, etc.). Purifications of various 
sorts, inchnling fasting, bathing, taking various 
‘medicines,* were in vogue among many tribes, 
previous to participation in games and other more 
or less ceremonial Performances. Culin {op. vit.) 
refers to such ‘medicines’ in connexion with the 
foot-races of the Tarahumare, the ball -games of 
Zuni, Cherokee, Ojibwa, Choctaws, Mohawks, 
etc. Care regarding the satisfaction of natural 
necessities is reported from a immber of American 
Indian peoples. According to Joest {fnt. Arch. f. 
Ethn. vol. V. Suppl, 1893), the Carihs and Arawaks, 
who live near rivers, etc., go thither for such 
purposes. Otherwise, thoy go to some distance 
irom the village, scratch a hole in the sand, and 
carefully cover up their excrement, cleansing 
themselves with sand. Concerning tlio Carayai 
Indians of Brazil, Ehrenreich (Bartels, p. 261) 
remarks on 

‘tho ftM'Unjf of (Ittwncy of the«o navaKes exhibited in their 
liiaiiner of defecatinif, which im of cuItore-hiHtorical interest. 
It duTiu aa far away ua iMwsihlo from the villaK’'e. A hole la 
made in the sand. Thu individual aila over it with outspread 
logs, hldint; the upper part of his body behind a mat. The 
excreinenta are alwaye earehilly buried.’ 

Certain North American Indians also are very 
careful in the matter of relieving themselves, 
always doing so out of tho public way, and not in 
view of any one. 

Some of the food- tabus of American Indian 
peoples have at least 9 ,prima facie hygienic value. 
Careful regard for the purity of water is evident 
both in the Pueblo region of the .south-western 
United States and from the early accounts of tlio 
semi- civilized peoples of ancient 5Texico. 

Ehrenreich reports the Carayii ln<lians of Brazil 
(cited by Bartels, p. 238) as inquiring of every 
stranger, ‘Have you catarrh?* and permitting 
him to enter their cabin only after assuring them- 
selves that there is no danger from tuberculosis— 
a disease upon the increase among them, and of 
whose infectious character they are fully aware. 
But this is post-European. Among the Indians of 
northern Mexico individuals sutfering from con- 
tagious or infectious diseases are abandoned by 
their fellows, who, however, place water and wild 
fruits within easy reach before leaving (Bartels, 
p. 242). The ancient Aztecs, according to Gerste 
(p. 18), hiul the same fashion of treating severe 
cases of disease, where death might be expected. 
The family of the patient carried him to the 
highest point of some near-by mountain, placed 
Inside him food and a vessel of water, and left him 
to himself, for death or cure, os the case might be, 
after forbidding all persons to go near him. The 
voi.. IV.— 47 


segregation of tho imticnt in ortler to keep away 
evil spirits, etc., was in vogue among many tribes. 
Some, like the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin 
ami the Mosquitos of Honduras, went so far as to 
surround the bed of the sick with poles on which 
were hung various animals, or to hedge him in 
with painted sticks, allowing no one but tho 
‘mcdicinc-man* to approach the spot (Bartels, p, 
244). Hygienic motives may also enter here m 
part, as also in tiie case of the abandonment of 
persons suilering from (contagious or iiifccctious 
diseases. Here p»‘rhaps ought also to be meutioiied 
the fact repor 1(5(1 by Dr. Earalx'o of tlie very 
primitive Macheyengas of ea.sUci n Peru, that they 
* are more afraid of the disease from wliich he died 
than of the dead man.’ 

XI. Personification and forms of disease. -The 
disease or sickness is often given some special form 
and re(x)gnizod as having the shape of some object 
or creature, whoso expulsion by the sluiinaii or 
other qualified person, with or without the ac- 
companiment of primitive niiisie, inc.anlations, 
conjurer’s tricks, ami .similar (l(5vic(5s (tlie evil 
object is frequently ‘ smeked out ’ by the im^dicine- 
iiiaii), is followed by relief or cure, temporary or 
permanent. Suc.h procedures are known all over 
Ameri('a, from Alaska to Patagonia, and from 
Greenland to Brazil. The rei»rescntation of the 
disease as a piece of bone is wide-spread ; common 
also is th(^ c()nc(5pti(m of it as a piece of stone or 
some similar ()\>j(5(‘t. Tho claws of such animals 
as the lH5ar, the spines of tho porc-npine, etc., like- 
wise figure in tlie same way. hiving creatures, 
corporeally or spiritually, constitute, tluj disease- 
cause with many American tribes, having in some 
way or other, of themselves, or through the iiiacihi- 
nations of shamans or otlior evil-disposed indi- 
viduals, been introduced into the body of the 
patient. Tho Sioux Indiaris, like stone of the 
trilM 3 S of Central Mexico, personify disease as a 
worm ; the Klamath and certain of tli(5 Sioux as 
some sort of insect ; som(5 Indians (►! Central 
Mexico as a large ant ; the Klamath, Karok, and 
other Californian tribes of the north as a frog ; 
anil the Dakotas as a tortoise. Another common 
personiUcatioii is a snake. Tlie Twana, (^lii- 
iiiakum, and Klallani Indians uf the State of 
Wa.shmgton believe that certain diseases are 
caused by a wood -pecker ijccking at tho heart of 
the person allected. Even iniite largo animals are 
lielicved by some Indian tribes to make their way 
into tho human body and cause disease and some- 
times death. Such are tho bear and deer among 
the Dakotas ; the squirrel among the 'Iwana and 
noighlxiuring tribes ; tho iiorcupino among tlm 
Sioux; the otter among certain tribes of tho 
North Pacific coast region (some birds figure here 
also, of considerable size). Among the Twana, 
Chimakuni, and Klallani it is believed that evil- 
mindod shamans or sorc(5rerH can .send into tho 
l)ody of a man a luiar, wliich eats at his heart and 
HO causes him to l>ecome sick (E(5lls, Ann. Rep. 
Smiths. Inst., 1887, pt. i.). Among tho Nutka 
Indians of Vancouver Island, ac(Jording to Boas 
{M Rep. N.W. Tribes, ISOO, p. 44), - 
‘ the caiwo of BicknesB ia either what is called l.e. 

Hlckneas living about in tlie ahape of an ina(5*’.t and c-ntorlnif tlio 
body without Home cni-niy hHiig the (5ttiiHe of it : or tho sick 
peraon haa hoori atruck by BlckiiesB thrown by a hoMtili* Hiiaman, 
which is called menxt'qciil. Their ordinary method of removing 
diaeose ia by aucking and Hinging over the iiationt.’ 

X2. Prognostics, etc.— Devices f(jr the prog- 
nostication and pr(.»phesying of the issues of dis- 
eases of various sorts arc reported from many 
American tribes. Among tin'. Kiitciiai Indians of 
Mouth-eastorn British Columbia, aci^ording to Boas 
{5th Rep. p. 46), ‘ if the hand.s of a dead man 
(before tho body is buried) are closed so firmly 
that they cannot be opened, it indicates that tho 
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tribe will be healthy and strong and free from 
disease.’ The Indians of Michoacan (Bartels, p. 
168), in Central Mexico, believe that, if the leaf 
of a certain plant, when placed on the sore place 
of the body, stays there, the man will recover ; if 
it drops off, his death is certain. The Maytis of 
Yucatan are said to have used a crystal for pur- 
poses of prognostication. In other parts of the 
continent the medicine-men, the priests of the 
Mayas, used to cast lots in order to determine 
wliat offering should be made for the restoration 
of the patient to health. 

13. Transference of disease, * scape-animals,* 
etc. — The idea of curing a sick person by trans- 
ferring the disease or illness with which he is 
alllicted to some other creature, animal or human, 
is met with in various regions of primitive America. 
Some of the Nahuas or Aztecan peoples of ancient 
Mexico (Gerste, p. 47) had the custom, in cases of 
violent fever, of fabricating a little <log of maize- 
flour, which was then placed on a maguey-plant 
in the public way ; it was believed that the first 
passor-by would carry off the disease, and thus 
enable the patient to recover. In like manner, 
certain Peruvian coastal tribes used to expose on 
the public road the clothes of the sick man, in the 
belief that any passer-by who touched them would 
take the disease upon himself and so relieve the 
patient. 

14. The animal world as the cause of disease.— 

A typical American Indian legend of the ori|nn 
of disease is that of the Cherokee reported oy 
Clooney, and given at length in art. Chkrokees 
(vol. ill. p. 605). According to this myth, the 
animals Itecame so offended and outraged at the 
carelessness of man and the invasions of their 
rights on the part of mankind that they held a 
council and d(d-ermined to obtain revenge by each 
of them inflicting some disease upon their human 
oppressors. This they did, the smallest as well as 
the greatest providing his share. This is why the 
incantations and rites of the Cherokee medicine- 
men are so full of references to animals, and why 
each disease is represented as being caused by 
some one of them (the interesting details will bo 
found in Mooney’s monograph upon this subject). 
As a result of the action of tno animals, the legend 
goes on to state, all the plants held a council and 
resolved to present man with remedies for all the 
diseases intiiided upon him by the former. Thus 
it happens, also, that for every disease brought 
about l»y the animals, thevo is a remedy to l»e 
found in the plant world. The idea of the origin 
of disease from the animal world obtains among 
many other American tribes as well, and the 
doctrine sometimes suggests comparison with the 
modern sidentific, theories as to the microbe origin 
of many human diseases. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, birds such as the wood-pecker, 
the lark, the crane, and various sorts of ducks are 
believed to be the causers of disease. With them 
also the otter is made resjtonsible for smallpox. 

15. Natural phenomena as causes of disease.— 
With some American Indian peoples, the shadow 
of another person is often harmnil. Among the 
Shush wap of British Columbia (Boas, 6th Rep. p. 92) 
widows and widowers, while observing mourning 
regulations, * must avoi<l letting their shadows fall 
upon a j^rson, as the latter would fall sick at 
once.* Similar lieliefs prevail among the Btlqula 
{7th Rep., 1891, p. 13). Lightning, the moon’s 
light, etc., are sometimes supposed to cause illness. 
The Klamath Indians seem to have believed that 
the wind had something to do with the causation 
of disease. In some of the incantations of these 
Indians the west wind, in particular, is repre- 
sented as ‘ blowing disease ’ out of its month ; the 
rainstorm also * calls up’ disease. 


16. Human beings as causers of disease.— Be- 
sides enchantment, witchcraft, sorcery, and other 
active procedures of medicine-men and medicine- 
women, by means of which sickness or disease is 
caused in another individual or transferred to him, 
there are other ways in which men and women 
may infect one another or bring about u con- 
dition of ill-health. As may be seen from the 
abundant data in Floss’s Das Weib, the menstru- 
ating woman is often regarded as a disease-bringer 
or a disease-causer, and ncr segregation is iustioed 
for that reason. Among the Songish Indians of 
Vancouver Island, according to Boas {6th Rep. p. 
22), * menstruating women may not come near 
sick persons, as they would make them weak.* 
The maximum theory of woman’s responsibility 
for disease is met with among the Chiauitos of 
Bolivia, concerning whose ’ medical code * Charle- 
voix states (Gerste, p. 45) that * it consists of two 
prescriptions, — first, to suck the part of the body 
of the patient affected, and, second, to kill some 
woman, since women are responsible for all the 
misfortunes of mankind.* Among the Shusiiwap 
Indians of British Columbia, according to Boas 
{l.e. p. 90), * women during their montldy periods 
are forbidden to cook for their families, as it is 
believed that the food would he poisonous.’ A mong 
the causes of disease or sickness given by the 
shamans of the Shiishwap (p. 94) are * tnat a 
woman passed by the head of the patient, or that 
the shaaow of a mourner fell ujmn him.’ Ideas 
cognate, more or less, with the ‘ evil eye ’ super- 
stitions of the Old World are met with in vari- 
ous parts of primitive America. The shamans 
of many triljes {e.g. Shahaptin, Klamath, and 
other peoples of the Oregon ian-Coluinhian region) 
are believed to bo able to ‘shoot’ diseases irom 
their eyes. Against these instances of malelioent 
human beings inay be edted cases of twins as dis- 
ease curers. As already noted in art. (Children 
(vol. iii. p. 626), several American Indian trilies, 
particularly in the North Pacific coast region, 
believe that twins are gifted with the power of 
curing diseases. 

Thun, amonK the KwakiutI (Boas, dih Rep. p. fil), twins, who 
are thought to be transformed salmon, ‘ have the power of 
curing itiseases, and use for this pur|K>He a rattle called 
K’odqaten^ whic;h has the shape of a flat box aho\it three 
feet lont; by two feet wide'; among; the Nak’iimgylisila 
(6th Rep. p. 62), 'twins, if of the same sex, were salmon 
before they were lM>rn. . . . The father dances for four days 
after the childron have been l>orn, with a large, stpiare rattle. 
The children, by s winging this rattle, can cure disease and 
procure favourable winds and weather.’ 

17. Soul and disease. — In primitive America a 
great variety of ideas as to the relationship of the 
soul to disease and kindred phenomena of the 
human body prevailed. Indeed, we meet with all 

wles — from the simple belief of the Arawakan 
aclieyengas of eastern Peru, who, according to 
Dr, W. C. Faralsje {Proc, Arner. Antia. Surkty, 
N.S., XX.), think that the soul ‘ has nothing to do 
with life, sleep, disoase, or death,’ to the elfu;>orate 
and quite metaphysical doctrines of some of the 
tri^B occupying higher cultural 8tage.s where 
life, sleep, disease, and death have often to be 
interpreted in relation to the existence of a 
plurality of souls, constituting sometimes a hier- 
archical series. Among the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast regions there are some (for example, 
certain tribes of the Fraser Kiver, in British 
Columbia) who believe in the existence of * several 
souls, the loss of one of which causes partial loss 
of life, t.e. sickness, while the loss of alh or of the 
principal one, entails death *; but, according to Boas 
{Bull, 30 BE, pt. il. p. 617), the idea that the * life ’ 
is associatetl with tn© vital organa (blood, breath, 
etc.), the loss of which causes death, ‘is not 
strongly develoiied among the American abori- 
gines.' The Hidatsa Indians of the Siouan stock, 
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like the Kraaer Kiver tribes, believe in a nhirality 
of souls, as do a number of other American i)eoples. 
The doctrine of souls and of disease amoni' the 
Chinook Indians has been discussed by Boas 
{JAFL, 1893, pp. 39-43). Hero there are said to be 
two souls, a larj'cr and a smaller ; when a man is 
sick, it is because the latter has left his body, an«l 
he recovers when the shaman or modicino-nian 
has caught the soul and returned it to liim. In 
various parts of America the devices for ‘soul- 
catching’ are sometimes detailed, with extensive 
ceremonial, ritual, etc. Among the Tlinkit, Haida, 
and Tsimshlan Indians, according to Boa»s {6th 
Rep. p. 68), 

' their art consists in extracting the sickness or in finding and 
restoring the soul of the sick person. In trying to find it, 
three or (our shamans sing aiul rattle over the sick person 
until they declare they have found the whereabouts of his soul, 
which is supposed to be in the possession of the salmon or 
olachen (candle-flsh), or in that of the deceased shaman. Then 
they go to the place where it is supposed to be, and by singing 
and incantations obtain possession of it, and enclose it in a 
hollow carved bone. Then mountain-goat tallow, red paint, 
eagle-down, and other valuable objects are burnt, and the 
soul held over the lire. The bone is then laid upon the sick 
man’s head, the shaiiian saying, “Here is your soul. Now 
you will be better and eat again.’* Sometimes the soul is sup- 
posed to bo hold by a shaman, who is paid for returning it.’ 
The Houl of an individual can be removed fr<»ni 
his body through the ‘ magic ’ of his enemies, their 
more powerful orenda^ to use the term of Hewitt, 
and can be brought back only by the exercise of 
the same practices of a higher order or a greater 
cunning. Among the Songish Indians the lower 
sort ot shamans, or siourit wlio are generally 
women, arc able to cure such diseases as are not 
line to the soul’s absence from the body. The 
higher class of shamans, or squnadm, are able to 
see the soul and to catch it when it has left the 
body and its owner is sick. A man becomes a 
squnadm by intcrcourso with supernatural powers 
in the woods, where ho acquires a guardian sjiirit, 
‘ called the trk'di/in, eorrespomling to what i.s 
known as the ttnnanoivvs in the Chinook jargon, 
and “ medicine ” cast of the Kocky Mountains.’ 
The method of procedure of the ftqumidm in dis- 
ease-curing and soul-catching is thus described by 
Boas {6th Hep. 30) ; 

* When ho roturiis from the wo<m1h, the Bbaman is able to 
<’.ure diseases, to see and to mteh souls, etc;. The best time of 
tbe day for curing disease is at nightfall. A number of people 
are invited to attend the ceremonies. The patient is dcjwsitod 
near the fire, the giifsta sit around him. ’Then they begin to 
sing and l)eat time with sticks. The shaman (who uses no 
rattle) has a cup of water standing next to him. He takes a 
mouthfui, blows it into his hands, and sprinkles it over the 
sick person. Then he applies his mouth to the plac^e where the 
disease is supposed to be, and sucks at it. As soon as he has 
finished sucking, ho produces a pieco of deer-skin or the like 
as though he nad extracted it from the body, and which is 
supposed to have produced the sickness. If the soul of the 
81 ('!k person is supposed to be absent from the body, tbo shaman 
sends his tVk'dyin (not his soul) in search. The iVk'dyin brings 
it, and then the shaman takes it and puts it on the vertex of 
the patient, whencte it returns into his body. These perform- 
ances are atx^ompanied by a dance of the shaman. Before the 
dance the siotm must give a nuinu to the earth, which else would 
swallow the shaman. When acting as conjurer for sick per- 
sons, he must keep aw'uy from his wife, as else his {lOwcrs 
might he interfered with. He never treats members of his 
own family, but engages another shaman (or this puroose. It 
is believed that he cannot cure his own relatives. Rich per- 
sons sometimes engage a shaman to look after their welfare.’ 

Shamans arc able to make people sick, no 
less than t-o euro them of illne.ss. The Nutka 
Indians, ai-cordin^ to Boas {6th Rep. p. 44), have 
the following curious belief as to the cause of 
sickness ; 

‘ The soul has the Hhai)e of a tiny man ; its scat is in the 
crown of the head. As long as it stands erect, the person to 
whom itlielongs is hale and well ; hut, when it loses its upright 
position for any reason, iU owner loses his senses. The soul is 
capable of leaving the liody ; then the owner grows sick, and, 
if the soul is not speedily restored, he must die. To restore 
it, the higher class of shamans, called k-ok oattmaah (soul- 
workers), are summoned.’ 

Among the Kwakiutl Indians (p. 59) : 

* If a man feels weak and looks ptde, the seer (shaman) is 


sent for. He feels the head and root of the nose of the i>fttifnt, 
and finds that his soul has left his body.’ 

Tho soul is caught again at night by tho shaman 
to tho accomjianimont of incantations, etc., a.s 
already descrilxid for tho Songish. Among tho 
Shush wap the bringing back of tho soul is an 
olaborato iicrformanco. Among tho Bilqula(Bel- 
loi^oolu) tho following belief obtains {7th Rep, 
p. 14) : 

* The soil is bolicvcd to dwell in the nape. It is similar In 
shape to a bird cn<‘loHed in an egg. If the shell of the egg 
breaks and tho soul Hies away, its owner must die. Shamans 
are able to see and to recover souls. By laying their hands on 
the nape of a piTson they are able to tell whether his soul is 
present or whether it has left the body. If tho soul should 
become weak, they are able lo resUire it to its former vigour. 
If a person swoons, it is believed that his soul has flown away 
without breaking its shell. The shaman hears its buzzing 
wings, which givo a sound like that of a mosquito. Ho may 
catch and replace it in tho nape of its owner. If tho soul 
leaves tho Inxly without breaking its shell tho owner liei^mncs 
crazy.' 

Unlike many other Inriiau trilu's, the Bilqnla 
believe that the art of shainani^iii is a tlireet gift 
of tho deity called Siiq, obtained during illness, 
ami not procurable by means of fasting, praying, 
etc. Among tho Chilliwack, according to Hill- 
Tout (Rep. on Ethnol. Surv. of Canada, 1902, p. 9), 
tho shaman sends his own soul out to catch tho soul 
which has escaped from the body of hi.s patient. 
Among tho 'I’wana Indian.s, who liave the practice 
of ‘soul-catching,’ the reason given for its perform- 
ance at night is that night on eartli corresponds to 
day-time in the sjdrit-w’orld. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, the treatment of the sic-k takes 
plac(5 in tho yvinter-honso in comjilotc darkness. 

z8. Ghosts or spirits of the dead and disease. - 
An opinion met with among many of the aborigines 
of America is that, in some way or other, the gliosts 
or spirits of the dead are responsible for the tliseases 
and sicknessiis that alllict mankind. Among the 
Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island, to see tho ghosts 
of the <lea<l, when they re appear on earth, entails 
sickness and death (Boas, 5th Rep. p. 43); with 
certain Siouan tribes, to touch them or ho touclied 
by them fis they move unseen through tho air has 
the same eircet. Many peoples, however, believe 
in an active r61e of these spirits in aillicfJng human 
beings with disease ; this sometimes amounts to 
taking possession of the body or of some part or 
meml^r of it. Among the coast Sal ish (Boas, ib. 
p. 52), it is believed that ‘ the touch or tlie seeing 
of ghosts brings .sickness and death. ’ So, also, witii 
the Songish {6th Rep, p, 28), who believe that 
' their touch causes sickness. They make those who have not 
regarded the regulations regarding food and work mail. Their 
touch paralyzes man. When one (cels afraid, being alone in the 
woods or in the dark, it is a sign that a ghost is near.' 

The following is reported by Boas {6th Rep, 
p. 61) from the Kwakiutl : 

‘The aight of a ghost is deadly. A few years ago, a woman, 
who was wailing for her mother, suddenly fell into a swoon. 
Tlio poopio first nelicved her to be dead, ami curried the corpse 
into tho woods. There they discovered that she continue<l to 
breathe. They watched her for tw’o days, when she recovered. 
She told them that she had seen two people enter the house. 
One of them had said : “ Oun't ory ; I am >our motliur’s ghost. 
Wo aro well off where wo live.’’ She hud replied : “ No ; I 
mourn because you have left me alone.’’ Then she had fallen 
into a deep swoon.' 

This explanation of sw^ooning, fainting, and sinii- 
lar states is common all over primitive America. 
Among the Shiisliwaps (n. 03), ‘when a person 
faints, it i.s a sign that a ghost pursues him.’ 

Ip. The hereafter of those dying from sickness 
and disease. - Among the American Indians, one 
frequently meets the idea that those dying by 
violent deaths, women dying in childbirth, and 
people whose dentil is duo to sickness or disease 
go to certain specdal alKides in the hereafter. Thus 
the Tlinkit, according to Boas {5th Rep, p. 47), 
‘bcllevo that the soul, after death, lives in a country similar to 
ours." Those who have died a violent death go to heaven, to a 
country ruled by Tahit ; those who die hy sickness (also women 
dying in childbed) go to a country beyond the borden of the 
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earth, but on iho sajne lovcl. It is said Ibat the dead from In^th 
countries join duriiur the da^tiine. I believe that this Idea, 
which is also held by (he Ituida, must bo ascribe<l to Eskimo 
influence. 

A Hpecijil licjivcn lor Avoiueii in childbed in 

met witli elsewhere among uncivilized tribes; also 
in ancient Mexico. 

20 . Disease and the gods and demons.— The 

conception of tli.sea.se as the work of deity or of 
demons has not yet vanishetl altogether from the 
minds of the civilized Christian peoples of the 
globe, and it is strongly entertained hy many 
tribes of American Indians representing^ practi- 
cally all grades of culture in tlie primitive New 
World. The Iroquoian Onondaga, believe 
that the evil demons known as Jlondoi ctiuso both 
disease and misfortune among men and women, 
bat, when appeased by dances and other core- 
monies and by oflerings of food, tobacco, and the 
like, they liecome friendly and protect them from 
sickness and disease, as well as from witcdicraft. 
In the dances and kindred ceremonials of the Iro- 
quoiaii ‘ medicine-societies,’ women masked, repre- 
senting these disease-demons with distorted hnman 
faces, are employed. The secret medicine-societies 
of the pagan Seneca have recently been studied by 
A, C, Parker, himself of Iroquoian descent. The.so 
societies serve for the healing of disease and the 
furtherance of well-being in the broadest seibse. 
In a Tsimshian myth { Boas, 5tk Rep, p. 50) ‘ the 
master of the moon,’ the pestilence {ffaiatiloq)^ 
appears as a powerful deity— -.something ascribablo 
to the iniluence of the neighbouring Kwakiutl. 
The Sacs and Foxes Ijelieve that the 8^)irit of sick- 
ness, Apenaweni^ hovers about, seeking entrance 
into the lodges of the Indians. Among the Nez- 
Perc6 Indiana there is a general ceremony, lasting 
from 3 to 7 days, carried on hy all the men of the 
community who are between 18 and 40 years of 
age, with the oldect of conquering Mnwisht the 
spirit of fatigue (Bartels, p. 235 ) ; and the In<lians 
believe lirinly that hy means of it they ensure 
themselves groat bodily strength and capacity for 
resistance to fatigue. 

Water-demons are sometimes credited with keep- 
ing the souls of men, and thus causing various 
diseases and sicknesses. Examples of this are the 
TSakan of the Mexican Coras, described hy Preuss, 
and the Pujio of the Indians of the Bolivian- 
Argentinian border-land, of which an account is 
given by Boinan {A?itiq. de la rfq. and.^ vol. i. 
[1^8]). In the case of the Pujio, a rather com- 
plicatoil oli’ering is made, after which the soul is 
called back. The soul is also called hack when 
one is * frightened to death.’ Among the Ipurina 
Indians of Brazil, persons whose recovery from 
illness or disease is not expected, and upon whom 
all the arts of the shaman have been exercised 
in vain, are devoted to Inkisi^ ‘the great water- 
snake,’ a prominent figure in their mythology. 
Khrenreich tlius descriljes their actions in this 
matter (cited in Bartels, p. 248) : 

‘ If there are any aick people who are licyond auythinf; but the 
help of the 8nak6, one of the ahainani} proceeds to the river to 
calf the Water-Spirit. After all uccontpanyiri{; him have dis- 
appeared, the Spirit comes forth, and asks first after what uri^ts 
have been broufj^ht. If he is satisfied with these, ho declares 
himself ready for the reception of the sick man. The latter is 
stupefied with toliacco ana thrown into the river, on iho bottom 
of which he falls ** with a dull thud," and wakes up. The Water- 
Spirit takes him Into his house and restores him. The method 
of cure is not clearly »ven, but the recovered {Hitient remains 
forever in the realm of the Water-Snake, and lives there liappily 
and gloriously, with no ilcsire to return to earth. The accident- 
ally drowned find the same reception, while those already ile^ 
on earth are rejected. Moribund people are often hurried into 
the next world by the clubs of the shamans.’ 

2 X. Disease as punishment— The conception of 
diHcaso ay punishinont for the known or unknown 
sins and oncnces of the individual, the family, or 
the coniiniinity is wide-spread, and is not confined 
to any particular stage of culture, either in the Old 


World or in the N ow. Primitive America furnishes 
a number of interesting examples. The breaking 
of tabus, and the disregarding of various other re- 
ligious or .scmi-religiou.s commandments and regn- 
laticms, are believed hy tribes all over the conti- 
nent to he followed by minishments which often 
take the form of some sicKuess or afiliction of body 
or mind, or of both together. The breaking of 
food-tabus, in particular, is thought to bring dis- 
en.ses of various sorts on the guilty ; likewise, the 
noii-ohsorvance or neglect of the customs and cere- 
monies relating to menstruation, puberty, child- 
birth, coitus, etc. The Mayas of Yucatan and the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, both representing the 
highest reaches of primitive American civilization, 
believe that certain diseases were sent upon the 
individual, etc., in consequence of sin ; the former 
holding also that it sometimes was for sins uiicon- 
feased. This topic is discussed hy Preuss in his 
article on sin in ancient Mexican religion (see Lit.). 
It appears that the Aztecs believed diseases and 
misfortunes of many sorts to he due to the sinful 
nature of man. Sacrilege and oficnccs against the 
State were punished hy the gods. Tezcatlipoca, 
e.ff., sent leprosy, sexual diseases, gout, skin 
diseases, dropsy, etc. Father Gersto (p. 19) says 
on this point that, in cases of severe illness or 
grave diseases, the ‘doctor’ told the patient that 
ho must have committed some sin, and kept ques- 
tioning him until he confessed some ollence— very 
old, perhaps, and almost forgotten. The principle 
of medicatum here was to purify the soul first, and 
then the body might get well. Certain Central 
American peoples, of tlic Mayan stock, liad prac- 
tically the same ideas and method of procedure hy 
confession, etc. 

22 . Special and protective deities of shamans, 
etc. — Among not a few tribes, especially those lie- 
longing to the ancient civilized peoples of Mexico, 
Central and South America, the ‘doctors,’ ‘niodi- 
eine-inen,’ etc., had their special protective divini- 
ties. Such, e.g., w^re, among the Aztecs and 
closely related peoples, Toci, the gieat, ancient 
mother, particularly friendly to women -doctors 
and iiiidwives, who figured in the ceremonials in 
her honour ; Xilonen, a goddess to whom a young 
maiden was offered in sacrifice ; TzajMa tennn, or 
‘ the mother of Tzapotlan,’ to whom was attributed 
the discovery of the medicinal resin called oxitl, and 
who was specially worsliipped by male ‘ doctors ’ ; 
Ixtlilton (also called Thufemm), god of s<mg, 
dancing, games, etc., into whoso temple sick chil- 
dren were taken, to dance (if tliey could) before 
liis image, and drink of the holy water preserved 
in the sanctuary. The deities TIaltecuin, Xochi- 
cauacan, Oxomoco, and Cipactonal especially were 
credited with the beginnings of medical art. 
Among the Mayas, the culture-hero, Ttzamna, is 
said to have been the originator of medicine ; the 
same thing is said of Xmucan and Xpiyacoc among 
the kindred Quiches of Guatemala. ^ The culture- 
hero, as primal shaman, appears also in S. America, 
e.g.fin wie Yurupari legend reported by Stradelli 
from the head- waters of the Orinoco. The Guar- 
ayan (Bolivia) Ahoaiigiii prepares the first chicha, 
or intoxicating drink, from maize. Many myths 
relate that the ‘medicine* was received directly 
or indirectly from the gods themselves or their 
representatives, the Twins, who figure so con- 
spicuously in the mythologies of the south-western 
United l?tates, etc.; the ‘transformers’ of the 
North T’acific coast ; or such animal -deities as 
the coyote in the Rocky Mountain region and 
among the Plains tribes, lloflinan has recorded 
the great Ojihwa myth of the transference to man 
by Wie culture- hero, Manahozho, of the ‘grand 
medicine.’ Cushing has also published the Zuui 
account of the teaching of ‘ medicine * to the first 
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men by the Twins, who are tlie chief culture-ligures 
in Puehlo mythology. 

23. Human sacrince as a cure for disease.— Tiio 
sacrifice of animals, etc., as a more or less religious 
ceremonial in connexion with the ritual of ‘medi- 
cine ' is known from various regions of the globe, 
where the process of getting well in body is carried 
out on lines similar to getting well in mind, and 
maintaining harmony between man and the powers 
beyond and al)ove him. Tn this way human sacri- 
fice sometimes occurs. Some of the Indian tribes 
of ancient Mexico, according to Orozco y Berra, 
citetl by Father Gerste (p. 19), used, in cases of 
very grave illness of the father or the mother, to 
kill the youngest child as an expiatory sacrifice. 

liiTKRATURit.— Dosides the other references in the t-ext, the 
following works may be cited as of first importance : A. S. 
Ashmead, *Somo Observations on certain Pathologic'al Ques- 
tions concerning the Mutilations represented on the Anthropo- 
morphous huacos Pottery of Old Peru/ iV. K. Med. 11K)9, 

pp. 867-801, and other writings on the subject of syphilis in 
America ; M. Bartels, Die Medizin der Naturoblkert Leipzig, 
1893; I. Bloch, *Der Ursprung <ler Syphilis, Morbus Amen- 
canus,' Intern. Amerik.-Kongr. xiv. (1904) 67-79, and recent 
volume on same topic ; F. Boas, ‘ The Doctrine of Souls and of 
Disease among the Chinook Indians,' JA FL, 189.3, pp. 39-43, 
and other contributions; J. G. Bourke, ‘The Metlicine-inen of 
the Apache/ 9 RliKW, 1892, pp. 443-000; S. Colin, ‘Games 
of the North American Indians,* RBEWf 1907, pp. 8-809; 
R. B. Dixon, ‘Some Astiucts of the American Shaman,* 
JAFL xxi. (1908)1-12, and other writings; A. Gerste, Notes 
siir la mAdo-cine el la holanique dee anciens Mexicaitis'^, Paris, 
1910; W. J. HofTman, ‘The MidC'wiwin or “Grand Medicine 
Society** of the Ojibwa,* 7 RBEW, 1891, pp. 143-300; A. 
Hrdlicka, various oontributious, but especially Physiological \ 
and Medical Observatiovs aimmg the Indians of South-Western ' 
United States and Northern Mexico {Bull. BE, 1908); J. G. 
McGuire, ‘ Pipes and Smoking Customs of the American 
Aborigines,* Rep. U.S. Nat. Mvs., 1897; J. Mooney, ‘The 
Sacred *’ommIas of the Cherokees.' 7 RBEW, 1885-1880, pp. 
301-397, and other writings; A. G. Morice, ‘Di;*n6 Surgery.' 
Trans. Canadian /mf, (Toronto) vol. vil. (llM)l), pp. 15-27; E. 
von Nordenskidld, ‘Kecettos magiques ct md’dioufes du P^rou 
ot do la Bolivie,’ Jmm. Soc. des AmAr. de Paris, N.S., iv. (1907) 
163-174 ; R. Palma, La uta del Peril, l.iina, 1908; Ploss- 
Bartels, Das Weib in (Ur Natur- und VoUcerkunde Leipzig, 
1891, and Das Kind in Branch und Sitteder Volker^, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1884 ; K. T. Preuss, * Die Siinde in der mexikaniscjhen 
Religion, ’ Globus, Ixxxiii. (1903) 253-1*57, 208-273; T, C. Tello, 
La Antimoidad de la sifilis en el Peril, Lima, 1009 ; H. U. Wil- 
liams, ‘The Epidemic of the Indians of New England, 1010-1020, 
with Remarks on Native American Infecstions,’ Johns Ilopk. 
Hasp. Bull. (Baltimore) xx. (1909) .340-349. Sec also Handbook 
of American Indians North of Mexico (Bull. SO BE), artic;lcs 
on * Health and Disease,* ' Medicine ana Medicine-men,* * Re- 
ligion,’ ‘Soul,* ‘Sweating and Sweat-Houses,* etc. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (AHsyio-Baby- 
lonian).— The chief ilitticulty in treating of the 
subject of diseasea in Babylonia is to separate the 
ideas of magic from medicine projier in tlie native 
methods of healing. The Assyrian iihysician never 
shook himself entirely free from the more super- 
natural side of his profession, and, apart from the 
magieal incantations for the sick, even the more 
scientific medical texts depend largely on ‘ white 
magic.’ The latter consist, for the most part, of 
short material recipes on which much of our know- 
ledge of the Assyrian pharmacopoeia rests, but they 
also prescribe spells to be used simultaneously w it 11 
the administration of drugs. It is therefore clear 
that, although many of the recipes in use were 
cflicaoious from a purely medical standpoint, they 
were frequently combined with a series of chanted 
abt'oeadabra of more value to the anthropologist 
than to the student of medicine. 

The present inhahitants of the plains of Meso- 
potamia and the hills of the neighbourhood are 
probably liable to the same diseases as their 
ancestors were some thousands of years aj^o, and 
we may therefore start on this hypothesis. Siuhlen 
plagues, of which cholera is one of the most 
appalling in its effects, arc met with at all periods 
of the history of this country : ' dysentery, typhoid, 

1 Joshua the Stvliic (cd. Wriglit, Camh. 1882, p. 17) says, * a» all 
the people had sinned, nil of them were Binittcn with the plague 
in the year of Alexander. The doKtruction of Sennacherib g 
army (2 K 19 J», Js 3736 ) must have been due to some such cause. 


and like diseases, common to all countries whore 
the drainage ia of a casual nature ; small|K>x and 
similar pests ; malaria, particularly in the swamps 
of Babylonia ; and such other ailments as are 
cointnon to all mankind Muthout distinction of 
locality. I’articnlarly, too, must be mentioned 
the peculiar skin-eruption known variously as the 
‘Baghdad boil,’ or ‘Mosul (or Aleppo) oiitton,’ 
and the various forms of oplithalmia common to 
Eastern peoples. Naturally there are many forms 
of sickness (>11 the cuneiform tablets that we cannot 
idenUfy with certainty until our knowledge of the 
medical literature is more advanced. 

The principal causes to which sickness was 
ascribed were the visitation of stiiiie god or god- 
dess, the attack of a devil, and the machinations of 
sorcerers. ^ J^emoniac possiission was linnly believed 
in, and it is for this reason that the priest was as 
likely to bo called in to help a jiatient as the real 
doctor. The whole of the cuneiform incantations 
are full of the belief that some god, demon, or 
ghost is plaguing the sick man, and iiiiust lie 
expelled tefore the patient can he healed ; and 
similarly we may prcHume that the so-called I’cni- 
teiitial rsalms have their origin, not in the remorse 
of the suppliant, hut in his actual physical malady, 
which he believes to be due to some supernatural 
blow. The medical texts are often explicit on this 
point : ‘ When (a man) is smitten on his neck, it is 
the hand of Adad ; when ho is smitten on his neck, 
and his breast hurU him, it is the hand of Istar on 
the necklace.’ -* ‘ When a man’s temples pain liiin, 
and the neck muHcles hurt him, it is the liand of a 
ghost.’® ‘ When a ghost seizes upon a man, then 
mix (various substances) together, anoint him 
(with them), and the hand of the ghost will be 
rcmoveil.’ * 

There is little doubt that Hickiies.s, as under- 
stood among the A.ssyrians, may he reckoned to 
be tlue to breaches of the sava'^c tabu. The man 
so attacked has transgresHcd a ban ; indeed, mucli 
of the incantation scries known by the name of 
Surpu deals with long lists of possiblo uncleanness 
which has caused the patient^s malady, the word 
used being iwimit. In one tablet there is a cate- 
gorical list of as many os one hundred and sixty- 
three inamit, or tabus, each severally described 
briefly in one lino, ami the magician is supposed to 
repeat all these, as it is hoped that ho will thereby 
light on the correct cause of the trouble, diagnose 
his case properly, ami show that he possesses a 
knowled^je of the cause of the sickness. That 
physical ills were held to be the result of incurring 
some tabu of uncleanness is quite clear from certain 
nmmit of tlie 'Phird 'Pablet, which are as follows ; 

To >fo before the Sun-god when 'AUsitr [ i.e. under a tabu] (1.1 14X 
to tou<*h a man when one is under a tabu, or to pray in the suine 
stat^ (11. 116, IIG), or to hold converse, eat the bread, or drink 
the water of one under a tabu (11. 117-119), or to drink what ho 
has left (1. 12U) ; or, in the Second tablet, to go before a man 
under a tabu, or to have a man under a tabu come before one 
(II. 99, ItXl), to (deep on the iKjd, sit on the chair, or to cat or 
drink from vctniels, belonging to such a man (11. 101- 104). 

According to modern ideas, many of these niiglit 
he merely an unintelligent develo]»mcut of the 
principle of infectious diseases (which will provide 
an explanation in part), hut the first three show 
distinctly that there are other principles in ques- 
tion. The savage tabu of * iincleannoss’ is here in 
a later dress, and sickness is considered as the 
result of a breach of this very itit-rieate belief. For, 
if the man for whom the series Svrjm provides 
a means of relief be not really and ooviously 
physically ill, there is no rcason^or the existence 
of such a series ; we cannot sumiose that a man 
called in a priest to relieve him from the obscure 
tabus which he might have incurred, unless there 
was some unusual physical condition demanding it. 

4 For these, bcc art. Ciiarmb and AMtUim (Aasyr.-Bab.). 

a S. 951. a S. 1003. « K. 4075 ; cf. K. 4600 b. 
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Just as we may presume the * unwitting ’ tabus (in 
whatever way the word may be translated) of 
the OT to liave manifested themselves in some 
physical way, so must we suppose that an Assyrian 
would not liave recourse to a jiriest-jibysician unless 
absolutely driven bv pain or fear. Sickness is due 
to a demoniac or J)ivine influence, and it is well 
known that a savage fears to incur a breach of tabu 
from some ill-defineil sense of danger from god or 
devil ; it is clear, therefore, that the Assyrians had 
the same terror in their minds when they edited 
the SnrpU‘»ene» for the benelit of sick men. The 
sorcerer must discover—or trick the powers into 
believing that he has discovereil — the tabu which 
the patient has transgressed, and he can then pro* 
coeil to cleanse the man from his hreacli, and lift 
the ban from him. 

The {irincipal god connected with liealing is £a, 
but it is his son Marduk who is appealed to by the 
nhysiciaii as intermediary with the higher power. 
Marduk, when called on for help, is supposed to 
repair to his father to ask liini for his advice as to 
what the sick man must do to be healed. This 
episode is constantly repeated in cuneiform in- 
cantations for the sick ; indeed, to such an extent 
was it recognized as the usual procedure that it is 
frequently inserted in these texts in one linecontain- 
ing abbreviations of the three principal sentences, 
thus ; * Marduk hath seen ’ ; ‘ What I * j ‘ Go, my 
son.* Tlie full formula is as follows : 

* Marduk hath seen him (the sick man), and hath entered the 
house of his father Ka, and hath said, ** Father, headache from 
the umler world hath jfone forth. *’l Twi«*e ho hath said unto 
him, ** Whut this man hath done he knoweth not ; whereby shall 
he be relieved?** Ka hath answered his B<m Marduk, ‘*Omy 
son, what dost thou not know, what more can 1 rive thee? 
O Marduk, what dost thou not know, what ('an I add unto thy 
knowledge? What 1 know, thou knowest also. Go, my son, 
Marduk. 

Then follows the actual prescription for the 
patient. 'J’his method of bringing in a Divine 
episode is nothing more than a dovmopment of the 
princiido of the Word of Power, which tradition 
deinand.s shall be one of the sorcerer’s most potent 
aids in spell-working. A scene is represented on 
certain of the magical plai^ues which is apparently 
intended to jiortray the sick man and the force.s 
arrayed against him : the celestial powers, demons, 
protecting gods and spirits, the sick man on his 
oed, etc., form an interesting picture (see Prank, 
LSSt iii. 3). 

Now, this Word of Pow’er, so generally recognized 
in all magic, consists in its simplest form of the 
name of some Divine being or thing invoked 
against the power of evil which the physician is 
expelling. Hence many of the Assyrian incanta- 
tions end with the line, ‘ Hy Heaven lie ye exor- 
cized I By Earth ho ye exorcized 1 * and numerous 
gods are invoked in the same way. 

Two other concomitants to the exorcisms are 
necessary to the exorcist ; lirst, the knowledges of 
the name or elescription of the devil wdiich is hJsing 
expelled ; and, second, some material with either 
medicinal or magical value whereby the cure may 
be effected. The former is as necessary as the 
Word of l*ower for a complete incantation ; when 
the wizard has a knowledge of the name of liis foe, 
or, in the case of demons, a full description of the 
ghost attacking the man, he has assumed some 
considerable influence over him wliich will finally 
bring him entirely into subjection. The genesis 
of such a belief is to he sought in the same source 
as the collateral superstitions where portions are 
collected of the hair, nails, or footprint-dust of any 
one whom the effehanter wishes to liewitcli, or the 
waxen figures made in the victim’s likeness. It is 
enough if something belonging to the person, not 
necessarily concrete, has been securea, and the 
variation In the formula, being the flrut lino 

of the tablet. 


name is considered as an equivalent for more 
tangible evidence, such as nail-parings. 

The Assyrian sorcerer is compelled to recite long 
lists of ghosts or devils when he is trying to con- 
jure the evil away from his patient. The idea is 
that, since obviously he cannot obtain the more 
fleshly portion.s of liis foe as he might do in the 
ca.se of a human enemy, he shall mention, in place 
of this, the name or powers of all possible evil 
spirits, and ultimately, hy his much speaking, hit 
on the correct identification of the demon, who will 
then admit the magician’s superiority. Hence we 
find in the Assyrian texts such constantly recurring 
phrases as, ‘ Wlietlier thou art an evil spirit, or an 
evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil fiend, or sickness, or death, or 
phantom of night, or wraith of night, or fever, or 
evil pestilence, ho thou removed from before me ’ ; ‘ 
or oven longer descriptions of ghosts of people who 
have died unnatural deaths, or who have been left 
unburied, and whose only hopo is to torment the 
living until they perform the necessary rites to 
give tlieiii peace. ^ 

The third and last clement of the incantation is 
some drug, to which in early times a magical, 
Divine potency was attributed, or some charm or 
amulet, or, in the broadest sense, some material 
which will aid the physician in his final efl'ort. 
The simplest is pure water, which was frequently 
sprinkled over tlic patient us a cleansing mediiiiii, 
and this is easily intelligildo. One incantation 
{WA£ ii. 51h, line 1 If.) runs thus: ‘All that is 
evil, . . , [which exists in the body] of N. [may it 
lie carried ott], with the water of his Inidy, the 
washings from his hands, and may the river carry 
it aw'ay downstream 1 ’ There seems also to have 
lieen some princiifle of enclosing the pos-scssed man 
in a ring of flour or other ]>owclor spread in a circle 
on the ground, as a kind of hiimm through which 
spirits could not break. For instance, after an 
‘ atonement ’ ceremony has been made, the wizard 
fumigates the man with a lighted censer, and then 
throws away the ‘atonement’ (in this case a kid) 
into the street ; he then surrounds the man with 
flour,* as a magic circle through which no evil 
demon can pass to injure him. fii another incanta- 
tion the sorcerer says of certain figures which he 
has made : 

* On their ralitod arm I have spread a dark robe, 

A variegated cord I have wound round their hands, I have 
placed tamarisk (and) palm-pith^ 

I have (Completed the u^furtu (magic circle), I have surrounded 
them with a sprinkling of lime, 

With the flour of Nisaba (the corn-g(Ml), the tabu of the great 
gods, I have surrounded them, 

I have set for the Seven of them, mighty-winged, a figure of 
Nergal at their heads.' * 

The tamarisk (or some allied species of tree) was 
held aloft in the hand during the priest’s exorcism ; 
one of the rituals prescribes this to the magician, 
who says, during his ceremonial : 

' The man of Ea am I, the man of Damkina am I, the luussen* 

r r of Marduk am I, my spell is the spell of £a, my Incantation 
the incantation of Marduk. Tlio ban of £a‘ is in my hand, the 
tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Anu, in my hand I hold ; Uie 
date-gpathe (?), mighty In decision, In my hand I hold.’ 

On one ot the late Hebrew magical bowls dis- 
covered at Niffer there is the figure of a man rudely 
1 See Thompson, DeviU and Evil Spirits of Babyloni^a, Lon- 
don, 1903, 1. 16-17, 11. 168 ft. 

* lb. xxiv IT., also Semitic Magic, p. 7 ff. 

> Tablet XI. of the ASakkn-aenev (Thompson, Devils, ii. 
86). This is probably the meaning conveyed by amelu SyAti 
kiisurrd efir, and not as the present writer has translated it in 
the passage. See also Thompson, Semitic Magic, p. Ivii ff. 

^Zimmern, ' Uitualtafeln,^ In Jkitrdge zur Kenntnis, etc., 
ll. 109. The curious may sec much about these magic circles in 
the Middle Ages In Francis Barrett, The Magus, ISO], p. 99 ff., 
or even what is believed alx)ut t hem at the present day m cer- 
tain who dabble in the ‘occult,’ in Mathers’ Book of Sasred 
Magic, 1898, p. xxxvU. ^ 

» Utukku-avrlw, Tablet III. 1. 204 (Thompson, Detate, 1. M). 
The word translated ‘tamarisk’ is GISMA.NV, undoubtedly 
some form of tree, the Assyrian equivalent being eru, probably 
Uic Syriac 'ard\ 
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drawn, holding up the branch of some tree in his 
hand.^ From Sozomen^ we learn that, when 
Julian was about to enter a temple in Gaul, the 
priest, in accordance with the pagan custom, 
sprinkled water upon him with the branch of a 
tree, doubtless Bymlx>lical of a purificatory rite. It 
is {lossible that we may see some such ceremony 
prescribed in the Assyrian cleansing rite : 

* Perform thy goodly incantation and make perfect the water 
thereof with priestcraft, and with thy pure incantation do thou 
cleanse (the man ?) ; and take a bundle of twigs H), pour the 
water thereof on it, and the layer (or water) that clcanseth the 
temple of the gods,’ etc.s 

The comparison is, however, uncertain, as we have 
no right to assume that in this case the water was 
sprinkled upon the sick man ; but Sozomen’s anec* 
dote is of value as showing that branches wore 
used in sprinkling water.^ There is, however, a 
parallel to the Assyrian rite in another tablet, ° 
where Ea says : 

* Take a bundle of tw'igs (?) and take water at the confluence 
of two streams, and perforin thy pure incantation over this 
water, and cleanse (the nmn) with thy pure exorcism, and 
sprinkle the man, the son of his god, with this water, and bind 
hiB head with. . . .' 

Of other mystic plants, we find the piri' (wliich 
is nrobably the Syr, nerd, St. John’s wort), the 
balti (which may oe the Syr. bal, the caper), and 
the huld (prob. the Syr. hid, the fleabaiie) all used 
to hang up on the doors of houses when a ceremony 
was going on, os a prophylactic against demons.® 
The nrst-named, the St. John’s wort, has always 
had great power in inagic. * Gathered on Mid- 
summer Eve, or on Midsummer Day before sunrise, 
the blossoms are hung on doorways and windows to 
preserve the house against thunder, witches, and 
evil spirits.’ ’ The number of plants which occur in 
the medical and magical texts is very large ; but, 
unfortunately, they are difficult to identify, and 
the lexicographical tablets which give the names 
of hundredis do not really afford much clue. 

Before proceeding to the medical recipes, >ve have 
to notice that peculiar method of healing, used 
by all savages, and known in modern times as 

* sympathetic magic.’ It is quite unnecessary here 
to go into the various forms in which this occurs 
in modem witchcraft ; it is enough to take as a 
text the homoeopathic Giair of the dog that bit 
one,’ and quote some of the cuneiform texts in 
w'hich this method is employed.® The best-known 
oxaniplcs occur in the iSuiyM-series, where the 
magician recites various formuhe over a clove of 
garlic, a date, a flock of wool, some goat’s hair, 
etc., pulling each in pieces and burning it as he 
does so. As he destroys ea(di, so will the sickness 
depart. One quotation of an incantation will show 
the method : 

* As this date is cut, and cast in the Are, 

The devouring flame consumes it, 

Kever to return to its reft branch, 

Nor grace the board of god or king ; 

So mar the l)an. the tabu, the pain (71, the woe (?), 

The sl(;kness, tne agony, the sin, the misdeed, the wrong- 
doing, the iniquity. 

The sickness which is In my body, my limbs, my muscles, 

He cut off like this date, 

So may the devouring flame consume it. 

The tabu go forth, and I behold the light 1 ’ ® 

This is the most marked form of sympathetic 
magic, but the principle is used obviously in much 

1 llilprecht, Sxploratum$ in Bible Lande, Edinburgh, 1903, 
p. 447. 

2 HE, bk. vi. ch. vi. 

s Thompson, Devile, ii. 143 ; Semitic Magic, 213. 

4 In King's Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, p. 93, at the end 
of one of the * Prayers of the liaising of the Hand,' we And the 
direction, *In the night before I6tar thou sholt sprinkle a 
green branch with pure water.' 

» Ti’i-series, Tablet P (Thompson, Devils, U. 96 ; Semitic 
Magic, 212). 

« Utukku-wrieti, Tablet B, 1. 72 (Thompson, Devils, i. 137). 

7 Frazer, GB^ iii. 333 ff. See art. Charms and Aumm 
(Assyr-.Bab.). 

* IChe whole tiuesilon is thoroughly gone into in Frazer’s 
2 Zimmem, * Surpu,' in Beitr. zur Kenntnis, etc. 1. 29. 


of the cuneiform priestcraft, and it occurs in various 
forms in the examples given in this article. 

The name of the physician proper was asd, but, 
as the treatment was frequently of a magical 
nature rather than purely medical, it was oftencr 
the priest than a doctor ivho was called in to 
heal a sick man. The aSipu is the magician who 
can release the patient from the tabu under which 
ho lies; the same word occurs in Hebrew under 
the a&&Aph ; and the name in Assyrian for the 
incantation is Hptu (from the same root).^ He 
claims in his exorcism that he has come supported 
by the power of Ea, Damkina, and Mardiik : 

‘The man of Ea am I, the man of Damkina am 1, the mes- 
senger of Marduk am 1. The great lord Ea hath nent me to 
revive the . . . sick man; he hath added his pure sikII to mine, 
he hath added his pure voice to mine, ho hath ad<le<l his pure 
spittle to mine, he hath added his pure prajer to mine ; the 
cle8troyer(8) of the limbs, which are in the body of the sick man, 
hath the power to destroy the limbs-by the magic of the won! 
of Ea may these evil ones be put to flight.’ 2 
Similarly, when the priest comes into the house of 
the patient, he declares that ho is aided by several 
gods : 

‘When (1) enter the house, Saniad is before me, Sin is behind 
[me], Nergal is at [my] right hand, Niiiib is at iny left hand ; 
when 1 draw near unto tne sick man, when 1 lay my hand on 
the head of the sick man, may a kindly spirit, may a kindly 
guardian angel stand at my side ! Whether tliou art an evil 
spirit or an evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil flend, or sickness, or death, or phantom of 
night, or w'raith of night, or fever, or evil pestilence, ho thou 
removed from before me, out of the house go forth I (For) I 
am the sorcerer-priest of Ea, it is 1 who [rocrite] the incantation 
for the sick man.’ 2 

He completes the spell of the Third Tablet of the 
same series with the words : 

*0 Ea, King of the Deep, [turn thou?] to hco ; I, the magician, 
am thy slave. March thou on my right hand, help on my left ; 
add thy pure spell to mine, add thy pure voice to mine, vou(;h* 
safe (to me) pure words ; make fortunate the utteninces of my 
month, ordain that my decisions be happy, l^et me be hlcused 
where'er I tread, let the man whom I (now) touch lie hlcsscd. 
Before me may lucky thoughts be spoken, after me may a lucky 
Anger be pointed. O that thou wert my guardian geiiiuM, and 
my guardian spirit ! O Marduk, who blesseth (even) gods, lot 
me be blessed where’er my path may be I Thy power shall god 
and man proclaim, this man shall do thy service, and I, too, 
the magician thy slave. '4 

Armed with these heavenly powers, the priest 
might exorcize any of the demons which usKnil 
mankind, and one of the commonest methods of 
treatment among the priestly gild was an ‘atone- 
ment.’ The word used is kuppuru (the noun is 
Cakpirlu), tlie same as the Heb. npj, as was pointed 
out by Zimmern (‘ lUtualtafeln,’ i>. 92). The idea 
in the Assyrian methml is that the demon causing 
the sickness is to be ottered a substitute for his 
victim, and hence a young pig or kid is taken, 
slaughtered, and placed near the patient. Thu 
devil goes forth at the jiliysician’s exorcism and 
takes up its abode in the carcass of the substitute, 
which can then bo made away with, and the bane- 
ful influence destroyed. This is fully laid down 
in one of the magical texts against the ainkht 
(provisionally translated ‘fever’), where it is told 
how Ka, the lord of the incantation, in showing a 
method of treating the sick man, lays a kid before 
Marduk, saying : 

‘The kid is the eulwtitule for mankind, 

He giveth the kid for his life, 

IIo giveth the head of the kid for the head of the man, 

He giveth the neck of the kid tor the neck of the man, 
lie giveth the breast of the kid for the breast of the man.'B 
Instead of the kid, the substitute might Iks a 
sucking-pig, and the directions arc to put it at the 
head of tlie sick man,® take out its heart and put 
it above that of the ]»atient, and [s])i inkle] its 
blood on the sides of the bed ; then the carcass 
1 On the akiptc- priest, see Zimmern, * Kitualtafein,’ p. 91. 
a Utnkka-eexxee, Tablet III. 1. Ofi (Thompson, Devils^ i. 9). 

» Jh. 1. 141 if. (Thompson, Devils, 1. 16 ; Semitic Magic, xxiv.k 
4 Ib. 1. 200 IT. Thompson, Devils, 1. 27 ; Semitic Magic, xxili.). 
s Tablet N, col. iii. 1. 37 IT. (Thompson, Devils, 11. 21 ; Semitic 
Maaic, 211). The reader is referred to Frazer’s OB* tor many 
similar instances of the transference of ills to animals. 

9 This is rather doubtful, owing to a mutilated line In the 
text. 
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must bo divided over the man, and apparently 
spread upon Jiim. The ritual continues with a 
purilication by pure water and fumigation by a 
censor ([is in t he story of Tobit), and ends : 

* Place twice Hcven loaves cooked in the Mhee against 
the shut door, and 
Give the pig in his stead, and 
Let the flesh bo as his flosh, 

And tho blood as his blood, 

And let him hold it ; 

Let the heart (which thou hast placed on his heart) 
iic as his heart, 

And let him hold it. . . ' 

Tho migration of demoniac influence to the pig is 
closely jmralleled in tlie stoiy of the Gadarene swine 
(Mk 5).“ The Indian Miififims of the present day 
who come to Abdul^adir, the largest mosque in 
Baghdad, to make a pilgrimage and offer sacrifices, 

* vow that if a man who is ill begins to recover he 
shall go to the shrine.’ 

* He is stripped to the waist. Then two men lift a lamb or a 
kid above his iiead, and bathe his face, shoulders, and the upper 
jwirt of Ida liody with the blood. While the butcher kills the 
animal the sheik repeats the first sura of the Koran, They also 
wrap him in the skin of the animal. 

The ‘twice seven loaves’ is xtarallcled in the 
Seventh Tablet of tlie Surpu-seneii : wlien a man 
has incurred a certain tabu, seven loaves of pure 
dough are to be taken, and, after various ceremonies, 
the magician makes an ‘ atonement ’ for the patient, 
and puts his spittle on tho ‘atonement’ as sym- 
bolical of the removal of the tabu from the man 
to the substitute. The loaves are then to be carried 
into the desert to a ‘ clean place,’ as in thoLeviticaJ 
ritual, and left under one of tho thorn bushes 
growing there. At tlic present day in the Ilcjaz, 
if a child is very ill, its mother will take seven flat 
loaves of bread and put them under its pillow, 
giving them in the morning to the dogs.^ Another 
exorcism gives directions more fully ; Marduk is 
advised by Ea to take a white kid oi Tammilz : 

* Ivay it down facing the sick man, 

Tttko out its heart, and 

Pla<ro it in the hand of that man ; 

Perforin tho Incantation of Kridu. 

(The kid whoso heart thou host taken out 
Is unclean [?] moat wherewith thou shalt maks 
an atonement for this man.) 

Kring to him a censer (and) a torch, 

Scatter it (the kid) lu the street.' 

But the Assyrians did not confine tho ‘atonement’ 
ceremonies to the carcasses of animals ; they hail 
other methods for ridding a sick man of his devil, 
notably that of inducing the incubus to leave the 
human body to enter a little figure fashioned in 
the likcuess of the patient. The magician took 
various herbs, put them in a pot of water, sprinkled 
the sick man with them, and made ‘atonement’ 
for him ; he then modelled a dough image of his 
patient, poured out his magic water on him, and 
fumigated him with incense. Then, just as the 
water trickled aw ay from his body, the pestilence 
in his liody was supposed to trickle oft’, the water 
being caught in some receptacle beneath, and 

S oured forth aliroad that the sickness might be 
issijiatcd.^ 

Sympathetic magic was likewise called in os 
an aid in other cases. A sickness-tabu might be 
removed by the use of channs mode of bloi^ and 
white hair, just as they are among modern savage 
tribes. Throe examples from diil’erent topics will 
be ample to show how closely the Babylonian 
methods resemble those of other nations. 

1 Tablet N, col. ii. 1. 42 ff. (Tliompson, Devils, ii. 17 : Setnilie 
Magic, 208 ). Or for the fifth and seventh line translate with 
Fossey {RecxieU de Tracaux, new series, x. 188), 'qu’ils (les 
mauvais demons) s’en cinparent.' ■ 

3 On the custom of sacrificing sucking-pigs among the Greeks, 
see AJPh, 1900, p. 260. 

» Ourtlss, Prim. S^. lUl., Lond. 1902, p. 206 f. 

4 Zwemer, Arabia, Edin. 1000, p. 283. 

Tablet XI. of the series Aiakku (Thompson, Devilt, U. 8S : 
Semitic Magic, 203). 

•Tablet ^T,’ 1. 30 ff. (Tliompson, Devils, Jt 107: Semitic 
Magic, 160 , lii); cf. Skeat, Malay Magic, Ixmd. 1900, p. 847. 


In India the ‘fairy-women* take three different coloured 
threads and knot them twenty-one or twenty-two times, and 
when the work is finished it is fastened to the neck or upt)er arm 
of the patlent.i Among the Malays it isoustomary to make little 
images of dough of beasts, etc., and to place them on a tray 
with betel-leaves, cigarettes, and tapers. One of the tapers is 
set on a silver dollar, with the end of a partl-ooloured thread 
inserted between the dollar and tlie foot of the taper: this 
thre^ the {uitieni holds during the repetition of the charm. 
The discase-dcvil is supposed to enter the images, and as soon 
as this has happened tne magician looses three slip-knots and 
throws them away.> Among the modern Persians, O’Donovan 
saw a similar method for removing fever ; a khan spun some 
camera hair to a stout thread, and folding it three times on 
itself spun it again. Ho tied seven knots therein, blowing on 
eac!h one, and this was to be worn on the patient’s wrist, a knot 
lieing untied each day. When the last knot was loosed, tho 
thread was to be thrown in a ball into the rlver.9 
The prescription, as given in Assyrian, in the 
Sixth Tablet of the i^iir^it-serics runs as follows : 

* He hath turned his [steps ?1 to a temple-woman (?X Htar 
hath sent her temple-woman (?), liath seated the wise-woman 
on a couch (?) that she may spin a white and black wool Into a 
double cord, a strong c‘-ord, a mighty cord, a twl-colourod oord. 
on a spindle, a corn to overcome the ban: against the evil 
curse of human l>an, against a divine curse, a cord to overcome 
the ban. lie (she) hath bound it on the head, hand, and foot 
of this man ; Marduk, the son of Kridu, tho prince, with hia 
undefiled hands ciittcth it off. that tho ban, ib cord, may go 
forth to the desert to a clean place. '4 

Or again, in tho case of headache, a method is 
recommended, as usual, by Ea to his son Marduk : 

‘Take the hair of a virgin Ud, let a wise woman spin (it) on 
the right side, and liouble it on the left, bind knots twice seven 
times, and perform the Incantation of Eridu, and bind tho 
head of the sick man, and bind the neck of the sick man, and 
bind the soul of the sick man, and bind up his limbs.’® 

Without going further afield into details of com- 
parative magic, it is worth inention here that the 
same superstition is still believed in at Mosul, close 
to the mound of Nineveh. A recipe for fever was 
given tho present writer by a boy employed on the 
excavations, in which the physician, in this case 
a shaikh, takes a thread of cotton and ties seven 
knots in it, putting it on tlie patient’s wrist. 
After seven or eight days, if the fever continues, 
he must keep it on ; if the fever passes, then he 
may tlirow it away.® 

In one of the Assyrian charms for ophthalmia, 
black and white threads or hairs are to l>e woven 
together, with seven and seven knots tied therein, 
and during the knotting an incantation is to be 
muttered ; the strand ^ of black hair is then to be 
fastened to the sick eye, and the white one to the 
sound eye.® Or in another case (for a disease of 
the eyes called amurrikmiu) ‘ pure strands of red 
wool, which by the pure hand of . . . have been 
brought , . . oind on the right hand.’® A parallel 
to the untying of the knots in the modern charms 
quoted above is prescrilied in one of the Assyr. 
tablets published by King {Bah. Magic and Sorcery^ 
p. 58, 1. 99ff.) ; the priest must say over the sick 
man ‘Ea hath sent me’ three times, and then 
untie tho knot which has been tied; and the man 
must go homo without looking behind him. 

We may now for the moment leave tlie magical 
side of the physician’s art for the more scientific 
study of drugs and their administration. Tho 
efficacy of medicine on an empty stomach was well 
recognized by Assyrian doctors, and the prescrip- 
tions constantly end with directions for such a 
procedure : 

* Bray these seven plants together, and put them in fermented 


J Ja’far Sharif and 0. A. Herklots, qanoon-t-Islam, Madras, 
1895, p. 262. 

* Skeat, Maiay Magic, p. 482 ; see also p. 660. 

8 Merv Oasis, Ixmd. 1882, 11. 819. For other Instances, see 
Fraser, Om i. 397. 

cZiminem, Beitrdgetur Kenntnis,vUi.,-p.iS. 

8 T’t’i, Tablet IX. 1. 74 (Thompson, Devils, li. 71 ; Semitic 
Magic, 166). 

• ‘ Folklore of Mossoul,* PSBA, 1006, p. 80. 

7 The meaning of the Assyrian word is uncertain. 

SHaupt.'^AUod! KeilsehriftUxU, Leiprig, 1881-82, 

XI. ii. 46. 
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•drink ; at tho approach of the star in the momin;; let the patient 
drink them without eating, and he will recover.* i 
Not only tliis, but the use of the enema also was 
well known, the directions being quite explicit : 

* An enema (^uS) of oil thou shalt make, and introduce juir 
anum.*^ 

For stomacbic troubles there were many remedies. 
Pains were treated with a mixture of ‘ salt of the 
mountain * and amanu-stLh pounded together and 
put in fermented liquor, which was to be drunk on 
an empty stomach, used also as an enema, and 
sprinklea upon tho patient;^ or a mixture of the 
and seven corns of ii-Sit similarly to 
be used as a draught and an enema. ^ As a simpler 
method, the patient was to sit on bis haunches and 
let cold water flow on his head ; ® or tho physician 
was to lay his head lower than his feet, and knead 
or stroke tho back gently, repeating the formula : 

‘ It shall be good.’ ® If tne patient nave colic and 
bis stomach will not retain its food, and there is 
flatulence, the prescription is to bray up tofjether 
^ ^ of date- juice, ^ kri of caasia juice with oil and 
wine, three shekels of purified oil, two shekels of 
honey, and ten shekels of the awmt-plant. The 
patient is to drink this before the rising of the 
/fws7«-star in the morning, without eating; and 
then this is to be followed by a draught and an 
enema of I ka of witli which he is also to 

be sprinkled.’ If there are internal pains — the 
Assyrian being in this case, ‘ When a man’s inside 
eats him ’ — he is to bo given hnliappanu-Y\Mit and 
salt pounded up and <lis8olvcd in water or fer- 
mented drink, or simnly or tiy6ttUy or 

in fermented ariiik.® vVben the patient’s 
internal organs burn and lie is constipated, let him 
tlrink a me<Hcine of garlic and cummin,* or the 
pounded rind of green il (a plant) mixed with 
Hwine-fat.^° Ileiiiedies are prescribed when ‘gar- 
lic, locks, l)eef, pork, and beer arc unretained by 
a man,’ and ‘in bis belching tho gall is with- 
held (?).’ For what the Assyrian doctor describes 
as ‘ the food being returned to the mouth ’ the head 
and breast were to bo bound and certain drugs eaten 
in honey, mutton fat, or butter, while the patient 
was to be kept off certain food for three days, and 
was not allowed to wash.** For liver complaints, 
garlic was presiiribed,** or cassia drunk in beer, 
or large draughts of beer or ‘ wine- water.*® In 
the case of jaundice, of which the symptoms are 
given fully, the physicians were not so hopeful of 
recovery; but some prescriptions seem to have 
been potmit : 

‘ When a man’s body is vollow, his law is yellow and black, 
the root of bis tongue black, ('Heizer’) is its name; 

thou muHt bake great wild inuMimijuniina, he shall drink it 
in fermented drink. Then will the a^^azxi wliich is in him be 
silent.’ 15 

In constipation, the patient drank a mixture of 
green garlic and knkru-r\i\(\ in fermented drink, 
followed by dates in swinc-fat or oil ; or another 
prescription is cypress-conos pounded up and mixed 
with fermented drink. If, in addition to constipa- 
tion, ‘ his inside is much inflamed,’ the prescription 
is a decoction of haltapjm'nu-\^n.i\tj sweet reed, 
hallukku-yABJitf and cypress administered as an 
enema. An enema is also prescribed when a man 
is constipated after heavy eating and drinking, 
and his inside is ‘ angry.’ In the case of drunken- 
ness, the following remedy is given for the morning 
after : 

I Ktichler, Beitr. zur Kcnntnia der assyr.^lmb. Medxzin^ p. 1, 
U. 2-3. 

a Jli. p. 89, 1. 44. » Ih. p. 6, 1. 81. 

4 Ih. I. 82. » Ib. p. 3, 1. 13. 

• Ib. 11. 14-10. There are some other iwints in thia prescrip- 
tion not yet ititelligihle. 

8 p. 6, 1. 1 flf. 

» J6. p. 23, 11. 17-18. 10/6.1.19. 

II Ih. p. 43, n. 1-2. la Ib. p. 25, 11. 30 38. 

1» lb. p. 43, 1. 14. *® lb. p. 53, 1. 70 ; 55, 1. 71. 

W lb. p. 61, 11. 26-27. 

l« Ib. p. 7, 11. 10-11, 16-16, 17-20. 


When a man has drunk fermented drink and his head ntdica 
and ho forgets his speech, and in 8i>caking Is incoherent, and 
his understanding is lost, and hfs eyes arc flve<l, hray (eleven 
plants) together and let him drink them in oil and fermented 
drink before the approach of Oula in the morning before dawn, 
before any one kisses him.’ i 

Venereal diseases are prescribotl for in various 
tablets ; a the colour of tne urine avuh also observed 
in diagnosis.® 

It is curious to see how jierslstcntly the old beliefs survive 
among the Arabs of Mesopotamia of to-day. Toothaedto is still 
attributed to a worm, and the writer heard this story on good 
Mosul authority, that a man with toothache had only to fumi- 
gate his aclung teeth with tho smoke from dried withanij6r<t 
(^solanacrce), and the worm would drop out of his mouth. This 
M a belief not conHiicd to the Arabs, occurring, ns it does, 
among other peopleM,** and it certainly dates back to several 
centuries n.c., (or we find a Habylonian tablet describing the 
genesis of this tooth-worm : 

‘ After Aim [hud created the heavens], 

The heavens creiited [the earth], 

Thu earth created the riviTs, 

The rivers created the canals, 

The canals creatcsl the marshes, 

The marshes created the Worm. 

The Worm came and wejit before the Suti-god, 

Before Ka came her plaint : 

“ What wilt thou give me to eat. 

What wilt thou give me to gnaw?" 

“ I will give thee rijMs figs, 

And i.weet-scented . . . -wood.” 

** What are your rijs* figs to me, 

Or your sweet-scxuited . . . -wood ? 

Let me drink amid the teeth, 

And let me rest amid the gnms(?). 

Of the teeth will I suck the blood. 

And destroy the strength (?) of their guin8(?); 

So shall I hold the bolt of the door." 

“Since thou hast said this, O worm ! 

May Ka smite thee with the might of his fist.’’* 

Tbc incantation prescribed for the tootliarbe is ; 

*Thou shall do this: Mix beer, sakrfbir-plunl, and oil 
togetluT. Repeat tho incantation three tiines thereon, and 
put in on the ttM>th.’ 5 

Just in the same way as the tooth has a semi- 
medical, semi-magical incantation jiroscribed for 
it, so do we find similar texts for the licart and 
eyes. For some form of ‘Ifcnrt’ medicine the 
following incantation is given : 

*Tho lioart-plant sprang up in Makan, and tho Moon god 
I rooted it out and] 

IPlanted it In the mountainsl ; the Sun-go<l brought it down 
from the mounUins, [and] 

(Planted it in) the earth ; its root filleth the earth, its horns 
stretch out to heaviMi. 

[It seized on tho heart of the Sun-gofl when) he . . . ; it 
seised on the heart of the Moon god in the clouds, 

It seized on the heart of the ox in the sUll, 

[It seized on the heart of the goat] in the fold, 

It seized on the heart of the ass in tho stable, 

[It seized on the heart of the] do^ in tho kennel. 

It seized on the heart of the pig m the sty, 

[It seized on the heart of the] man in his ])]eiiHiire, 

It seized on the heart of the maid in her sleeping-chamber, 
[It seized on the heart of N.], son of N. . . .’8 

Maf^an or Makan is sui)posed to be the Sinai tic 
Peninsula, and it is there that tho HyoHcyamus 
mxUicus grows. The Arabs call it tbo mkrdn 
(‘drunken’), from its intoxicating ellcct; it has 
long spikes very much like the fox-glove, only 
purple in colour, whicli may bo compared with the 
‘horns’ mentioned in the incantation. It seems 
quite }ios.siblo that the Assyrians may have luul a 
knowledge of its existence and properties ; at any 
rate, the name ‘heart-plant,’ coupled with its 
provenance, Sinai, another description given of it, 
18 suggestive. 

In <mrlain eases of ophthalmia, the prescription 
is carefully led up to by a description of the cause 
of the bliiidnesH : 

* Tho eye of tho man is sick, the eye of the woman Is sick. 
The eye of man or woman is sick - who can heat (him)? Thou 
shall send them to bring pure KU SA of the date-palm ; chew 
(te-bi-pi) It In thy month, twist {te-pi-til) it in thy hand : thou 
shall bind it on tho temples of the man ur woman, and the man 
or woman shall ret'over . . .’ 

I Kiinhler, foe. «Y. p. 83, 1. f.l IT. 

a «.«. Rin. il. 812 ; cf. Urn. il. 31 B. 3 s. r,io, 

♦ Of. Skeat, Malay Ma<jic,n. 369. 

8 See the writer’s copy in Cun. Tfzts from Bab. TaMfits, 1003, 
pi. xvii. pi. 60 (Thompson, Devils, il. 160). 

8 Kiichler, toe. cit. p. 0. 
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* The wind blew In heaven and brought blindness («t‘mme) to the 
eye of the man : from the distant heavens it blew and brought 
blindness to the eye of the man ; unto sick eyes it brought 
blindness. The cyu of this man troubleth ; his e 3 'e is hurt(?) 
fo-la'a); this man wee})cth for himself grievously. N&ru 
hath seen the sickness of this man, and (hath said), “Take 
pounded cassia, perform the Incantation of the Deep, and biml 
up tho v 3 c of the sick man." When Nftru toucheth the eye of 
the man with her pure hand, may the wind which hath ailli(!ted 
the eye of the man go forth from his eyes I ’ i 

Similnrly, the stinj; of a 8cor|)ion is treated wdtli 
nn incantation against the poisonous creature, to 
bo recited while anointing the hurt ; 

' Her horns stretch out like those of a wild bull, a 
Her tail curls like that of a mighty lion, 

Del hath made a house— when ho makclh fast the 
unc.losure. 

When he breaketh the wall of lapis-lazuli. 

May the little flngcr of Bdl carry it off, 
klay it carry off the waUir . . . (t.«. collected by the 
inflammation) I * * 

It is a little uncertain what the text actually 
means, but it seems as if the patient put.s tho 
scorpion in the model of a house, which B61 is 
supposed to have made, and, after fastening the 
door, he takes it out with his little linger by a hole 
in the wall. 

Another prescription for 8coii|)ion- sting is to mix 
in oil of cedar various substances that have been 
brayed up, and anoint tho wound.* Jb’or snake- 
bite tho w^ounded man was to peel willow root and 
eat it, or drink a potion of Si -Si plant in fermented 
liouor.® 

The ' Baghdad boil,’ or * Mosul button,’ was 
apparently as troublesome in ancient times as it is 
to-day. A tablet exists in the British Museum, 
giving the omens for what follows from the 
‘ button ’ appearing on certain parts of tho Inidy.® 
A case of tlio boil ajipears to bo referred to in an 
astrological report to the king of Assyria : 

*Concurnittg this evil of the skin, the King, my lord, hath not 
spoken from his heart. The sickness lasts a year : people that 
are sick all recover.’ ? 

Tho boil is popularly supposed to last for a year. 

Proscriptions are fotmd for diseases of all parts of the bo<iy : 
the tongue and lipst) (K. 0438), the nails and llngorsfK. 1U464), 
the hands and feet (K. OlfiO), or the neck (K. 3687) ; Mf a man's 
ears “ sing ** ' (iiagguma) (K. 9050) ; ' if a man’s breast and 
hurt him^ (K. 10726); * when a man has palpitation 
of the heart and his heart . . . [holds] flre(?)’ (K. 
8760). If a man’s left side hurts him fusafntnamsn), then * water 
and oil, heaven and earth — Incantation, repeat seven times and 

rub (tumaSSa’t Arab. his left side, and repeat the 

following incantation over his aide and he will recover’ 
(K. 8440). Two tablets (KK. 2413 and 11647) give rites and 
fieremonies for a woman during pregnancy. (On stones used 
for conception, see Oefele, ZA. xiv. 356, and compare the 
Hebrew ’stones of preservation’ against miscarriage called 
.nO’kpn ]3K.) There is a long series called by Its first line, 

* When a man’s brain holds fire,' in which the various symptoms 
are carefully described, such as neuralgia of the temples, blood- 
shot and weeping eyes, etc. (see the present writer’s tr. in 
AJSLf Oct. 1907). Tho following are specimens (Tablet ii. 
K. 2611, col. ii. 1. 8ff.; Cun. Textt from Jlab. Tablets^ 1000, vol. 
xxiiL p. 43) : ’ When a man’s right temple hurts him and his right 
eye is swollen and weeps tears, it is the hand of a ghost or the 
hatred of a gtKldesa against (or for) his life * mix st'iiu-ftrce), 
arganu-{\,r^ii\ bariratu-{treo), one shekel of “ river-foani,”,a»/5<»f- 
plant, ginger (?) in ground meal, steep it in beer (and) bind on 
as a poultice.’ Similarly, when the left temple and eyo are 
afflicted (ooL iii. 1. 1), the physician must bray together dates 
from Dilmun, thyme, and cedar-sap in oil of air, and apply 
them before the patient breaks his fast. If the patient, in 
addition to the neuralgia, votnite, and his eyes are inflamed, it 
is the * hand of a ghost,’ and the remedy is to calcine human 
bones and bray them, and then rub them on the place with oil 
of cedar (1. 5). 

These instances might be multiplied, even from the texts 

1 WAIW. 29*, 4, G. li.6ff. 

3 The translation of the first line preceding this is uncertain. 
The last line, which has been omitted here, runs (according to 
the copy in Bezold's Catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collection), 

* May he smite a great fist upon the man (?) 1 ' 

» Km. ii, 149. * K. 7846. » S. 1857. 

» Yirolleand, Uabphniaca, Paris, 1906, i. 91. 

See the writer’s Jteporte of the Magicians and Asirologere, 
l.oiid. 1900, no. 2fi7. 

^ Something equivalent to unilateral imralysis appears to be 
mentioned on the tablet Em. il. 143 : * When a man’s lip kuppfd 
to the right and he [cannot] speak.* Kujtpul is perhaps to be 
referred to tho Hebrew root 7S3, * to double.’ 


which are already published ; but there are many tablets on this 
subject in the British Museum which still remain to be copied. 
When this is done, it will be possible to speak with less uiicer- 
tatoty about the methods employed by the Assyrian physicians. 

Hitherto nothing has been found in the cuneiform 
texts to conhrm the statement of Herodotus (i. 107) 
that the Bahylonians were wont to bring sick folk 
into the marlcet-placc for the advice oi any that 
might suggest a remedy. Both the magical and 
the medical series go far to show that the pro- 
fession of medicine was well organized and sys- 
tematic, although it may well have been that the 
jMXirer folk did \/hat Herodotus relates; but, 
again, if any comparison can be made between 
ancient and modern Semites in this respect, the 
deformed, maim, halt, and blind were probably to 
be found in the s# of every town begging alms of 
every passer-by, and this perhaps is what Hero- 
dotus saw. The profession of tbe doctor carried 
with it grave responsibilities, even as far bock os 
the time of |^ammurabi. One has only to read 
the list of fines to which a surgeon was liable if 
he accidentally indicted unnecessary damage on a 
patient in treating him. 

Tho more human side of the healing art is shown 
in tho cuneiform covresiiondeiice. Several letters 
from tho physician Arad-NaiiA relating to his 
patients are extant, dating from tho 7th cent. 
B.C., and, inasmuch as ho is writing to the king 
in every case, we may presume that he is the 
Court physician whom the king has in these 
instances allow’cd to visit certain of his staff. 


That this may well be so is shown by an astro- 
logical letter (No. 18 of the writer’s Reports of the 
Magicians and Aistrologers), which, in addition to 
giving tho formal report, adds, ‘B61-epus, tho 
BabyToniari magician, is very ill; let the King 
command that a physician come and see him? 
The following specimens will throw some light on 
the professional skill of Arad-Nanfi (we append 
Johnston’s translations, JAOS xviii. 162 If., which 
are tho best that can at jireseiit bo made of a most 
difficult subject) : 

‘To the King, my lord, thy eervant, Arad-NanA. A hearty 
greeting to the King, iny lord I May Ailar and Oula grant 
health of mind end bwly to the King, my lord I All goes wpU 
in regard to that poor fellow whose eyes are iliHeased. 1 had 
applied a dressing covering his face. Yeslenluy, towards 
evening, undoing the bandage which held it (in place), I 
removed the drei*sing. There was pus noon the dressing about 
the size of the tip of the little finger. If any of thy gods has 
put hlg hand to tne matter, that (god) must surely have given 
express commands. All is well. Jjct the heart of my lord the 
king be of good <!heer 1 Within seven or eight days he will be 
well’ (S. 1064 ; see Harper, Aasyr. and Jlab. Letters, tond. 1909, 
no. 39*2). 

Similarly in K. 619 : * With regard to the patient who has a 
bleeding from his nose, the reports: “Yesterday, 

towards evening, there was much hemorrhage." Tlicse dress- 
ings are not swcntifically applied. They are placed upon the 
alie of the nose, oppress the nose, and come off when there is 
haiiuorrhagc. Let tnem be placed within the nostrils, and then 
the air will be kept away, and the hannorrhage restrained. If it 
is agreeable to my lord, the King, 1 will go to-morrow and give 
instructions; (In the meantime) let me hear how he does’ 


(Harper, no. 108). 

As an example of death from a wound, an inci- 
dent related in a late Bab. letter (c. 400 [?] ii.C.) is 
worth quoting, although the translation of some of 
the words is not certain. 

*. , . In a brawl (?) I heard that [So-and-so, whom] the 
noble(7) smote, when he was smitten fell sick of a suppura- 
tion (^ lie did not understand it, (and) it enlarged and spread, 
so that he died therefrom.’ i 

It is clear, therefore, from the texts which wo 
possess, that Assyrian medhdne was worthy of 
being held in high repute, and, although its trend 
towards magic detracts much from its science, it 
was probably a worthy forerunner of the methods 
in vogue during the. Middle Ages. 

Litsratdrs.— F. Lenorroant, La magic chez lee ChaM* e-M, 
Paris, 1874 (Eng. tr. Chaldean 3/aptf, 1878); A. H. Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectures, London, 1887, Religions of Ancient Egypt 


1 See the present writer's Late Babylonian Letters, Lend. 
1906, no. 114. 
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an({ Babylonia., Edinburgh, 1902 ; L. W. King, liahytonxan 
ifngic and Sorcery, Loudon, 1890; H. Zinimeru, Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis der hab. Religion, isim-iyoi ; C. Possey, 

La Magie aaiiyr., Paris, 1902 ; Oefele, * Matrrialpn zur Rear- 
beituiiff bah. Meaiziu,' 1002, etc. (VorderagiatinrJie Geeellscha/t, 
vi. etc.); F. Kiichler, Beitrage zur Kenidnia der mtsyr.-buh. 
Medizin, Leipzig, 11K)4: M. ^aaitove. Religion Babylonia and 
Aaayria, Boston, 1898 Religion HabyUmiena und Aaayriens, 
1902 (f.); R. C. Thompson, The iJevila and Evil Spirita of 
Babylonia, London, 1903-4, Semitic Magic, Ix>ndon, 1008. 

R. Campbell Thompson. 
DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Celtic). -Th« 
clasBic authority is the statement of CiPHar in hi8 
Gallic War* The termr of disease, and the art and 
science of healing, came within the sphere of re- 
ligion among the Celts. The nation was religious : 

* Nalio cst omnis Gallorum adinodum dcdita re- 
ligionibus,’ All matters connected with religion 
w’ere submitted to the judgment of the Druids. 
They were the * medicine-men ’ as well as the 
teachers and the priests of the Celts : ‘ atque ob 
earn causam, qui sunt all'ccti gravioribus morbis 
. . • aut pro victimis homines immolant, aut se 
irnmolaturoB vovent, administrisque ad ea sacrificia 
Dniidibus utuntur.’ The principle of life for life 
was recognized (cf. art. Rloou-Feud [Celtic], 
vol. ii. p. 725) : ^quod, pro vita hominis nisi 
horn inis vita reddatur, non posse alitcr Deorum 
immortaliuni numen placari arbitrantur’ {dc Bell. 
Gall. vi. 10). 

I. Gods of medicine. — The Cod of healing is 
identified by Cmsar with Apollo, who held tlie 
place of honour ne.xt to Mercury: ‘post hunc, 
Apollinem et Martcm ct Jovem et Minervani. Do 
his candeni fere, quam reliquae gentes, habent 
opinioncm : Apollinem morbos c>p«dlere . . . ’ (tft. 
VI. 17). The Druidic doctrine of immortality em- 
phasized the value of life and health, and gave 
Apollo at this period a hi^rher position than Mars. 

* leg lem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio ; longae (cauitis si cognita) vitae 
Mors media est* (Lucan. Phars. i. 456 ti’.). 
Several Celtic deities of healing have been ideii- 
tilied with Apollo. One appears i^s a presiding 
deity of healing sjirings and health resorts. The 
name occurs sometiincs on inscriptions anBorvo: 

* Deo Apollini Borvoni ct Damoiiae ’ (at Boiirbonnc- 
Ics-Hains in the Ilaute-Marne). Otlicr forms arc 
Bormo, in Central France, Bormanus in Provence, 
Borwanicus in Spain. This deity is associated 
sometiinos with iJanumn, as at Bourlxinne-les- 
Bains and Bourbon-Lancy in Snone-et-Loire ; some- 
times wutli Boi'man/if as at Aix-en-Diois in the 
DrOine. The word is akin to the Welsli benoi^ 

* boil,’ and has reference to the hot snrings (Rhys, 
Celtic llcallumdom^ p. 25 f. ; Anwyl, (Jdtic liC’ 
ligiont p. 40). 

Another deity was Grannos. In an inscription 
at Horberg in tne Ilaut-Rhin, he is called ‘ Anollo 
Crannos Moj^ounos.’ The name Grannos has been 
connected with the Skr, word ghir, ‘ glow,’ * bum,’ 
^ shine.’ It is considered equivalent to the ‘Pos- 

J ihorus ’ of the Dacian inscription : * Deus Bonus 
^’uer Posphonis Apollo Py thins.’ Apollo, the dis- 
penser of light and wamith, was regarded as the 
repeller of disease. The name is associated with 
several hot springs. The old name of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Aachen, was Aquas Granni, In- 
scriptions to him have been found at Graux in 
the Vosges and at (Jranheim near Mengeii in Wttrt- 
temberg. The stream which receives the hot 
waters of Plomhiferes in the Vosges is called JCauic 
Grammes. Grannos was identified wdth Asklepios 
and Serapis by Caracalla (Dio Cassius, Ixxvii. 15). 
The other name Mogounos in the Ilorlicrg in- 
scription appears in the old iiamo of Mainz, 
Maguuiiacum. The word Mogoiinos points to the 
bonus pucr of the Dacian inscription (Rhys, op. 
cit, p. 22). 

The name Maponos occurs in inscriptions in the 


north of England. The Anuthwaitc iuM viption 
reads: ‘Deo Maponi’ {Mon. Hist. Brit. /user. 
121). It is tlie old Welsh mnjwUy now maf/ony 
‘boy’ or ‘male child.’ Tho name is therefore 
identical in meaning W'ith the bonus pucr of tlie 
Dacian iuse.ription from Carlsburg in Transylvania. 
Tho witness to the Celtic god of healing btretchos 
ac'.ross Europe along the line of the Celtic advance 
(Rhys, p. 21). The memory of Grannos is still 
preserved in the Auvergne at the Festival of the 
Brands ou the first Sunday in Lent. Fires are 
lighted ill every village. The ceremony of tiio 
Grannasmias talces place after a dance round the 
fire. A torch of straw called grannomno is lighted 
at the lire, and carried roiiiul the orchards. Tho 
old Gaulisli <lcity, in his aspect as tho sun-god, is 
invoked with song : 

* Granno, mo mio ! 

Granno, iiioii poubre ! 

Granno, ino rnoubre 1’ 

(‘Granno, my friend . . . my father . . . my 
mother 1’). It is cimsidered liy I’ominorol (o be a 
survival of solar worship, and the rite illustrates 
Rhys’s derivation of the whawq {Antiquary y xxxviii. 
[1902] 80). 

All altar found near Annecy is dedicated to a 
deity Virotutes or Virotus: ‘Apollini Virotuti.’ 
Rhys tentatively suggests that the word may be 
compounded of a Gaulisli equivalent for vir and 
tutor y und may mean * nian-hcaling’ or ‘man- 
protecting’ {op. cit. p. 21). 

A bas-relief at Munich represents Apollo Grannos 
associated with Sirona. Sironu is connected with 
the Irish sicy ‘long.’ Tho two deities represent 
the ever young sun-god and tho old goddess, and 
may bo compared with Ajiollo and his mother 
Leto in Greek mythology. The hero Malxm mab 
Modron of the story ot Kulhw'cli and Ohven is 
probably the same deity, Maponos. Mahon 
and Moilron are suspected of being the exact 
equivalents of Grannos and Sirona (Khys, p. 29). 
An inscription from Wiesbaden rcmls: 'Apollini 
Toutiorigi.’ Tho name Toutiorix means ‘king of 
the people,’ and expresses the same thought as the 
title dpxvy^Ti)f given to Apollo as ‘ leader,” in Greek 
mythology. The name appears transmuteil and 
transformed in Theodoric, and the mythical legends 
associated with Dietrich of Bern liolong more to 
Toutiorix tluan to tho liistorical Thc^oric tho 
Ostrogotli (Rhys, p. 30). 

The Brig it trmain Irish mythology holds a place 
of honour among the Celtic gods of meilicine. Tho 
Irish gcsl, tho Dagda, had three daughters — Brigit, 
the poetess and seer, worshipped by the poets of 
ancient Eriiin ; Brigit, the luitroness of healing ; 
and Brigit, the patroness of smiths. This points to 
a Goidenc goiidoss, Brigit, who corrcspomlcd to the 
Minerva of w hom Cajsar says, ‘ Minervani operum 
atquo artificiorum iiiitia tradere’ {op. cit. vi. 17). 
She has also been identified with the Brigantia of 
the inscriptions, from whom the Bngantes took their 
name (Rhys, p. 74). Brigit has also the attrihntcs 
of the ancient goddess of lire (Whitley Stokes, 
Mart, of Oengns, p. 1). The hymns in honour of St. 
Brigid and tho legends attaching to her name sug- 
gest that she has stepped into the place occupied by 
the Brigit of Irish mythology. In the hymn Brigit 
he hithtnaithy she is addressed as ‘ilanie golden, 
sparkling’ (lino 2), and asked to guard against 
disease: ‘May she win for us battles over every 
disease!’ (Irish Liber Hyrmwrumy H. Bradshaw 
Soc., 1897, ii. 39). In the story of the visit of the 
three disciples of Brigid to Biasuntia (I’iacenza), 
they are preserved from the etleots of a drink of 
poisoned ale by reciting this hymn {ib. ii. 37). The 
story illustrates not only the healing craft of Brimd, 
but the memory of her ancient fame among the Celts 
of Italy. It is perbapB due to tlie same tradition of 
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Celtic heathonistii that as late as the middle of the 
J8th cent, human blood was considered in Italy to 
bo a cure for apojdexy {Antiquary , xxxviii. 206). 

The ‘cauldron of renovation* is represented as a 
talisman of iiealiiij^’ in the Welsh story of Bran wen, 
the daughter of Llyr : ‘The Irish Kindletl a fire 
under the cauldron of renovation, and they cast 
the dea<l Iiodies into the cauldron until it was full, 
and the next day they came forth fighting-men as 
good as before, except that they were not able to 
speak* {Mabinogion, cd. A. Nutt, p. 39). This 
cauldron of regeneration had been brought up out 
of a lake in Ireland and given to Bran, son of Llyr 
(ib. p. 31). It is equivalent to the cauldron of the 
Dagda in Irish legend, one of the treasures of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann. It was called the ‘undry* 
cauldron, for it was never empty (Rhy.s, p. 250 f.). 
It was brought from the mythical Slurioa, some 
place lieneatn the sea. The fire beneath the caul- 
dron was fed by nine maidens {ib, p. 373). In the 
Talicssiii verses of the Mabinogion it is represented 
as the cauldron of sciences, from which Gwion re- 
ceived three drops. It is with this cauldron that 
Caridwen was associated {Mabinog. pp. 295, 307). 
In the early talcs underlying the Quest of tlie 
Holy Grail the healing qualities of the Grail or 
Cauldron rather than its gift of fertility may have 
been emphasized (A. Nutt, Studies in the Legend 
of the Holy Grails Jiondon, 1888, p. 67). 

2 . Diseases and their cure. — Among the diseases 
which have left a lasting impression on Celtic 
tradition is the huidec.htr^ ‘yellow plague.* It is 
probable that it was the occasion or the cornjKisi- 
tion of the Lorica of Gildas ; 

* ut non socum trahat mo niortalitas 
hujus anui ne(]|ue mundi vanitas.’ 

The first outbreak or this disease was in 647 
(Irish Lib. Hymn. i. 206, ii. 243). Ireland was 
especially subject to it in the 7th century. The 
hymn Sen D6 of Colman was written against it. 
‘Colman mac Ui Cluasaig, a scholar from Cork, 
made this hymn to save himself from the Yellow 
Plague’ {ib. ii. 12). Gillies {Gaelic Names of 
DiseaseSf pp. 10, 23) states that he is unable to 
identify it. It could scarcely be yellow fever : ‘ pro- 
bably It was typhoid, or perhaps typhus under its 
known aspect of bilious fever.* 

Much of the folk-lore of disease may be traced 
back to the magic and medicine of Celtic heathen- 
dom. The healing powers of the ash-tree, whether 
the true ash or the mountain ash, are to be attri- 
buted to its association with ancient Celtic and 
Norse deities. In a Leicestershire wart-charm it 
is addressed : 

‘ Ashen-tree, Ashen-tree, 

Pray buy these warts of me.* 

The ‘shrew-ash’ in liichtriond Park recalls an old 
cure for lameness and cramp iii cattle by boring a 
hole and enclosing a live shrew-mouse in the tree. 
In this there is an echo of the ancient magic of 
exchange or transference of disease. In the cose 
of the wart-charm, a pin is stuck in the tree, then 
in the wart, finally in the tree again {Antiquary, 
xlii. [1906] 423). A curious exam^e of the practice 
of exchange of disease occurs in the Martyrology 
of Oengus : 

* KlirHa once ha}>tK.>ncd to visit Maignenn of Kilnminhtun, and 
the^V make their union and exchange their troubles in token of 
their union, to wit, the headache or piles from which Fursa 
suffered to oe on Maitnienn, and the reptile that was in Mnig- 
nean to enter Fursa ’ Otart. Oeng., ed. Whitley Stokes, p. 46). 

The first of August was dedicated to Lug, the 
Sun-hero. This festival, known in Wales as Gtoyl 
Awst, was transferred in Brecknockshire to the 
first Sunday in August. Early in the morning a 
visit was paid to the Little Van Lake in the 
Beacons, to greet the expected appearance of the 
Lmly of the l..ake. Slio has been regarded as a 
godde.sa of the dawn, who returned at times to 


converse with her children. The eldest of them 
was named Rhiwallon, and had been instructed by 
her in the virtues of herbs. He was the founder 
of a family of physicians in South Wales. The 
physicians of myddvai, os they were called, were 
attached to the liouse of Dynovor. Their ancestor 
was of mythical descent, and may bo identified in 
the Triads with Rhiwallon of the broom (yellow) 
hair, lie was thus invested with a solar character 
(Uliys, p. 423). 

Folk-medicine consists partly in charms, partly 
in sujierstition, partly in a real knowledge of 
herbs. It rests ultimately on the religious ideas of 
Celtic heathenism. Witchcraft and medicine were 
different aspects of Celtic priestcraft in its better 
sense. The priests, if they were the sorcerers and 
wizards of their people, were their healers also. 

Among the plants and herbs associated with 
Celtic medicine, the mistletoe takes the first rank. 
It was the sacred bough of the Druids, the gift of 
the Divine oak-tree, the gift of the Celtic Zeus 
himself. The Celtic Zeus was ‘ the Blazer of the 
mountain-top,’ and tho great stone-circles mark 
the sites sacred to him. A story of the Irish hero 
Diarmaid makes mention of tho tree, tho well, tho 
pillar-stone, and the stone-circle consecrated to 
the (^oltii! Zeus. 


* ire eaw, rigiit before him, a groat tree laden with fruit. . . . 
It was Burrounded at a little diBtance by a circle of pillar- 
Atones; and one stone, taller than the others, stood in the 
centre near the tree. Beside this pillar-stone was a spring- 
well, with a largo roun<l i>ool as clear as crystal ’ (Rhys, p. 188). 

These sanctuaries in ancient clays were places of 
healing, as wcl’ as places of worship. In tlie 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick the) idol of Ceim 
Cmaich, covered with gold and .silver, was sur- 
rounded by a circle of twelve other idols, covered 
with brass. Even in tho 7th cei't. these had nearly 
disappeared. They represent the primitive pagan 
sanctuary of tlie Goidels. The name Cenn Cruaich, 
•Head or Chief of tlie Mound,’ when tran.Miiiuted 
from Goidelic to Brythonic, re appears in the old 
place-name Peanoerwetw/a on thoWatling Street, 
The site is at Stretton, not far from its modern 
representative Penkridge in Staflordshirt (Rhys, 
p. 203 ; North Staff. Field Club Transactions, vol. 
xlii. pp. 116-118). 

The mistletoe, the gift of the Celtic Zeus, was 
the oll-healor {oliiach: ‘omnia sanan?'' [Pliny, 
HN xvi. 95]). It was cut at a New Year Festival 
with peculiar ceremony -a priest in white, a golden 
sickle, two white oxen. ‘The oxen were sacri- 
ficed, the sacrificial meal followed. The mistletoe 
had great life-giving powers. It healed unfruit- 
fulnesB in man and beast, and was a protection 
against poison ’ (Grupp, Kultur dcr alt. Kelten u. 
Uenmnen, p. 149). 

Another plant mentioned by Pliny is the Selago, 
which has been identified with the Savin-tree, a 
species of juniper, and with the club-mo.ss. It had 
to be plucked stealthily. Bread and wine were 
offered, and the priest with bare fCet and white 
robe drew near, and, putting his right hand through 
the left fold of liis tunic, gathered it without using 
a knife. Like the mistletoe, it was then placed 
on a white cloth. For healing puriioses the plant 
was burnt, and tho fumes wore regarded as bene- 
ficial for the eye (Grupp, op. cit. p. 15U). , 

A similar ceremony was followed at the gathenng 
of the samolus, whether the brook- weed (Satmlus 
vakrandi) or the watercress. It was gathered 
fasting, with the left hand, and with averted face* 
The centaury was also used as a cure (Grupp, 
p. 161). The St. John's woH and other plants 
were burnt or hung over the door to^ keep oil 
disease. The St. John’s wort {Hypericum per- 
foliaium) is known as chmse-duible. 

Inscriptions and *olk-lore have preserved the 
the godB of healing and the healing craft among the tells. 
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Tlie deities lionourcd in different localities would Imvo their 
own pecMiIiar rites, their own special gifts. Juvuvius was a 
deity who gave his name to Salxhurg. Alaunus also ot'curs in 
oertuin place-names. Some of ilie goddesses had healing power, 
fttunna was the companion of Apdio Stuiinus. Minerva Itelisama 
and Siilevii^'crc associated with Apollo Belenus. Aluuna was 
the (•x)nHort of Alaunus (lirupp, pp. 169-102). There is Mtill 
iuu<;h to do in grouping together the facts preserved in the 
folk-lore of herbs and healing, with a view to learning more of 
the ancient oult of the local gods of medicine. 

The folk-lore of Ireland is rich in its memories 
of old-time medicine. Diancecht, a niember of iho 
Tuatha l.)6 Danann, may almost bo rejjarded as the 
Irish god of medicine (cf. Celts, iii. 286*). A 
magic cauldron of renovation was ascribed to him. 
The methods of the Irish >vitch-doctor8 still form 
part of the home medicine in country districts to- 
day. Snails pounded in salt were prescribed as a 
dressing in an Irish MS of H.'iO. They were still 
used for that purpose in Staflbrdshire at the close 
of the 19th century. Urine was in common use for 
evo-ilisease and hiundico ; (hinq was prescribed by 
Woslcy ill liis Primitive Physie, In Ireland, as 
in England, these reinctlies were administered, to 
the recitation of certain charms (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faitlut^ London, 190*2, ii. lGO-20.5). The rag- 
offerings tied to trees and hushes in the immediate 
neigh Iwurhood of holy wells are still met with in 
many parts of Ireland, especially in the west. 
They arc thought by some to have a reference to 
the transference of disease to the tree-spirit {ih. 
ii. 84). Saliva was also in use as a salve. A part 
of the cure of epilmisy in 14.60 was the burying of 
a young eoed'- alive (io. 1 88). 

A more normal system of healing' is traceable in 
the Irish . oeat-houses^ which were in use as a hot- 
air cure until the 19t!. century. These sweat- 
houses were ^enerallj of the beehive shape, covered 
with clay, with a low entrance. They were heated 
with turfs, like a brick-oven, an<l the patient was 
shut in for a given time. The hath was followed 
by a plunge in a pool or stream near by. This was 
the usual cure for rheumatism. 

A custom clearly connected with medicine among 
the Irish was the couvade. On the birth of a 
child, tho father was obliged to take to his bed 
and submit to a vicarious process of nursing at 
the hands of the doctor and nurse. The custom 
was widely spread throughout tho world in primi- 
tive tiiucs, especially aiiiong races where kinship 
was reckoned through the mother. At the same 
time it is a custom wiich witnesses to the res|X)iisi- 
bility of fatherhooti even under conditions which 
exalt tlie privilege of motherhood (Wood-Martin, 
oj?. vit. ii. 40). See art. Birth (Introduction), vol. 
ii. p. 635. 

In the legendary history of the invasion of Ulster by the 
Fir Bolg, tho adult males wore m couvade and unable to defend 
the kin^oin of Oonchobar against the enemy. Tiio defence 
was made in heroic manner by Oilchulaiun and his father only. 
Rhys (p. 622) refers to this incident as the ‘ distress of tho gods 
and the sun-hero's aid.' Cf. art. C6 oiivlainn Cvcls. 

Tlie Ultonian couvade lasted five nights and four days, in 
accordance with tho use of the number^ nine ' in the ro('koning 
of time among the Celts. It was called cess noinden (Had, 

‘ the Ulster men’s sickness or indisposition of a week ’ (ib. p. 303). 
There is a significant correspondence between the Ultonian 
couvade and the Phrygian idea of the hibernating of the gods. 
Rhj'^s would place tho origin of Aryan myth within the Arctic 
circle. Ho sees in the labours of Cudmlainn the siin-liero a 
mythical witness to tho period (luring which the sun in the 
ancient home of the Aryans remained above the horizon (ib. 
p. 63.4). Would not the couvade, or ‘distress of tho gods.’ be a 
trace of the short period during which the sun remained wholly 
below tho horizon, tho period mythically preceding its re- birth 
and re -appearance in tho heavens? Tho Ultonian couvade does 
not explam tlio origin of tho custom, but only tho application 
of a primitive usage t.o tho explanation of the annual birth of 
the Bun-go<l just witiiin the Arctic (;irclc. 

Litkraturr.— J. Rhys, Celtie Tleathendom^, liondom 1898; 
B. Anwyl, Celtic Itelujion, London, 1906; Charles Squire, 
Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland, London, 1906; 
Guiles, Gaelic Sames of Diseases, Glasgow, 18'.)8 ; G. Grupp, 
KuUur der alien Kelten und Germnnen, Munich, 1906; P. 
Joyce, Social Uist, of Ancient Ireland, I/)ndon, 1968, ch. xvlli. 
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DISEASE AND MEDICINE (EgypUau).--i. 
Eroia the diagnostics of the Egyptian papyii >ve 
c.aii distiiigui.sii— even identify, in many casus - 
alniut 260 aiirerent kinds of diseases, and t h« Ehers 
Papyrus alone doscrilies 170 varieties. Many of 
them are the common ills of all humanity, and 
we cannot even say that they were of more fro- 
qiicnt occurrence in the Valley of the Nile than 
(dsewhere : complaints of the stomach, tlie bowels, 
the bladder, the respiratory organs, the head, the 
sinuse.s of the face, inflammation of the teeth, head- 
ache, coryza, ordinary fever, varices, epilepsy, and 
nervous ailments. Other diseases seem, by com- 
parison witli modern Egypt, to have licen speci- 
ally prevalent, — asthma, angina pectoris, anaemia, 
hjumaturia, - but it cannot he decided whether the 
chief cause of this is tho race or the country. 
Some are certainly connected with hygiene (or 
rather its absence), with feeding, and witli haluts. 
Skin diseases, small]>ox (cf. T^liot Smith’s in- 
vestigations of the mummies in Annales dn service 
des antiquiUs de VKgyptCy Paris, 190011’., and 
Bulletin de Vimtitnt ^guvtien, Alexandria, 186‘2fl*., 
passim; and Maspero, momies ray ales, Paris, 1886, 
p. .532), the infliiite variety of parasitic diseases, 
‘Arabian elephantiasis* (=:tho ‘crocodile 
disease’ of tho ancients), worms, and vyurrhmt 
nlvcolaris are the several consequences of these in 
varying degrees. In the same way, it was to tlie 
manners and customs that the Egyptian woman 
owed her long list of infirniities as described in the 
Egyptian treatises from tho Xllth dynasty- flux, 
menstruation, metritis, dyHinenorrhoca, erosions, 
pustules, prolapsus of the vulva, and cancerous 
tumours, it was, Anally, the combineil operations 
of Nature — water, winds, climate- -ami of the 
Egyptian’s negligence that produced the lerrihlq 
frequency of ulcers, Nile Ixnis, carbuncles on the 
breast and legs, and especially tlie appalling array 
of eyo-troubles, among which are seen all tho 
varieties known at tliis day ; styes, speck.s, 
ectropion, blepharitis, leucoma, lippitudo, hydroph- 
tiiahiiia, staphyloma, conjunctivitis, purulent 
ophthalmia, and many more. Such lists as these 
do not prove the unhealthiness of a country, but 
rather snow the degree to which the knowdedge of 
classical Egypt had ailvanced in diagnostics and 
tlicrapeutics ; and the close resemblance betw'een 
ancient and modern Egypt in this respect justifies 
the conclusion, in agreement with llerodotus (ii. 
77) and against Pliny (xxvi. 1), that the Nile 
Valley was a very healthy country, where the 
length of life, in spite of the opinion of Chaiias 
(‘Pr^tenduo long^vitA des Egyptiens,’ in Bibl. 
(qyptol. ii. [1905J 181), was proliably in excess of 
that of the average man of the present day ; where 
tho general health was much better than in (ireece 
or Italy, for example ; and where, as a rule, the 
great scourges that so often laid wo-stc the rest of the 
ancient world— endemic diseases sucdi as malaria— 
wore unknow n. 

A classification of man’s ills so ininuto leads, oven 
at first sight, to the postulation of ideas already 
far removed from ‘primitive savag(?ry.’ This im- 
pression is confirmed by the fact that neither tho 
mythology of claMsical Egypt nor its theologies 
attribute any special (li.s<^ase to any dclinitc gods. 
We seem to see in the whole the mark of a (?oii- 
siderahlo scientific and moral advance on tho rest 
t»f contemporary society. If, how’ever, tho pure 
therapeutics of Egypt witnesses to a relative but 
very real perfection, on the other hnml the Egyptian 
ideax on the causes and nature of disease cxliihit 
conceptions, oven in the historical period, much 
more akin than one would at first believe to those 
of * non-oivilized ’ peoples. At the same time wo 
find that, owing to the special conditions under 
which Egyptian civilization was formed, this per- 
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mstcnt characteristic of tiie early aj'cs has produced ' 
on the roles of gods, kings, and priests in this 
connexion systtuiiatic views that are capable of 
finall V reaelnng lofty and noble conceptions. 

2. VVo read in Clement {ap. Orig. viii. 41) 
that, wlieji any part of the Ixsly was sick, the 
demon to which that inember belonged was in- 
voke<l. In a somewhat imperfect form this explains 
the traditional view of the Egyptian on the nature 
of disease. It was always regarded as the work of 
demons, spirits, jinn^ gnouls, vampires, or spirits 
of the dead (see Demons and Spirits [Egyp.]). 
They insinuated themselves into the individual by 
the nostrils, mouth, or ears, and devoured the vital 
substance. The means by which they surprise 
man, their constant efforts to do so as they prowl 
around him unceasingly, and the manner in which 
they perform Uieir destruction inside his body 
offer no special interest for the history of religion, 
though tlie numerous formal texts describing these 
peculiarities may interest the specialist in Egypto- 
logical science. Compared with other human 
civilizations the notions on this subject are essen- 
tiallv the same as we find in classical religions, such 
as the Chaldieo- Assyrian (cf., «.//., FSJiA xxviii. 
[19071 81), or among modern savages all over the 
world. 

^ The idea that the power of spirits — the causes of 
disease — iiuireases peculiarly at certain liours of 
the day, and particularly at certain seasons of the 
year, is shown by the papyrus of lucky and un- 
lucky days ; and, if this idea is found equally 
among numerous non-civilized and semi-civilized 
races, and is the product, in Egypt as elsewiiere, 
of experimental pseudo-observation, yet*Egyptian 
astrology liJis greatly stren^theneil the initial data 
by explaining this periodical virulence by fixed 
rules, based on the influences of dates of the 
calendar ((/.v.) and on mythological history. On 
such days * numerous harmful germs permeate the 
clothing,* because the struggle neutralizes the 
power of the good gods, who are too busy to 
protect man, or because jjrcat evil influences are 
seen to be re-commencing in this world. 

On 19th Tnhi and Cth PoHhiiH, Uio germs * penetrate the 
clothing'; then ‘Infection steps in and causes death.' On 
17th Tobi, the anniversary of great cataclysms, any sexual 
Intercourse predisposes to being ‘devoured by infection.’* 
Those born on 4th Foophl are liable to death by ‘ marsh' fever. 
The Nth of Athyr is dangerous because it is the anniversary of 
the ‘ lesion ’ of the * majesty of this god.’ This last peculiarity 
is important to observe, tilnoe disease was the result of the 
attack of a ‘spirit’ (or of a demon or the dead), It was of the 
same t-ype for every one, and every one was exposed to it. 

The veterinary papyri flhow that Egyptian 
thought coiKjeived or animals’ diseases as due to 
the same causes as those of men, and the same 
mixture of medical and magical practices wa.s 
applied to both, just as the same collection of 
wntings might contain both the art of curing 
men and that of curing beasts. 

The question as to whether the dead suffer illness is difficult 
to settle. They certainly suffer hunger and thirst— which were 
regarded by the Egyptians as things existing by tkemselveg and 
duo to harmful spirits. They could die ‘the second death,’ 
which logically supiHises the possibility of attacks of illness. 
Finally, the precautions taken that the dead may remain In 
good health \vdzat) in the other world assume the contrary 
possibility of illness. Wo have, however, no decisive texts on 
this point. It is probably reasonable to hold that the Egyptian 
dead were lielievcd to be exposed, in certain conditions, to the 
same dangers of spirit-attacks as the living. 

What held true of animah and men alHo held of 
the rest of tlie world, and therefore of the gods ; 
w© know of a great number of coses where their 
constitution, which did not differ in qualities or in 
nature from that of other beings, suffered various 
ills, and bad to submit to tho intrusion of ‘evil 
spirits.’ Kpigraphic texts and papyri have left 
us dollnite evidence. Every one knows how Rfi 

* On Oie dangers and harm resulting from connexion with 
women in the various ri>ligious, magical, etc., acts of Egyptian 

life, see art. Maoio (Egyp.J 


iiad to die because a serpent hit his heel ; Isis 
suffered from a mammary phlegmon after the 
birth of iShu and Tefnut ; Horus was stung by a 
scorpion, hatl dysentery (London Papyjrns)> and 
an anal weakness (see Ocfele, Vorhipjmkratische 
Medhitif H4). The sky-god himself saw his eyes, 
the Sun and Moon, affected by sudden diseases, 
attributed to tiie attacks of evil spirits, and this 
was one of the numerous ways in which eclipses 
wore explained. ^ 

Even eliminating the cases of doubtful authen- 
ticity, the official religion recognized positively 
that the national gods were not exempt from 
disease. The medical literature of the temples 
preserves the deposit of prescriptions used in such 
and such a case of indisnosition by ailing gods. 
A reme^ of this kind had been composed ‘ by tho 
invalid Ka ’ (Ebers Papyrus, xlvi.), and there were 
remedies to cure fever ‘ in gods and men.’ There 
was nothing, essentially, to protect the highest 
beings from the ills common to all. But here, as 
elsewhere, their (juality of godhead was derived 
from their superior ability to cmicentrato their 
energies (see llEMONS [Egyp.]), and to contrive 
defences which made them triumph in the struggle. 
They were able to find or compose pre.scriptions 
and formiihe which, in the special case of disease, 
brought them out of their trouble. The revelation 
of the secrets of their art or magic, granted only 
to those men who were their heirs or ministers, is 
tho very foundation of Egyptian medicine. It 
unfolds at once its characteristics, its history, and, 
above all, the gradual formation of its knowledge. 

The warfare against disease, taught by the gods 
(or stolen from them), proceeded of necessity and 
above all from magic (gaining support grauiially 
from medicine properly so called), since it started 
originally with exorcism. It is accompanied, there- 
fOiO, by spells and incantations, with all their 
accessaries, such as fumigation, aspersions, im- 
perative gestures, etc. The kiiowleclg^ secret 
names at lirst played its usual part, and the doctor 
of ancient Egypt was a inagieian-priest, entering 
upon a struggle witli an adversary— to discover 
the name of the demon causing tlie illness, to find 
by secret knowledge the name of a god who had 
helped in a fight against the same demon in a 
similar case, and to force the ilemoti to flee, ^riiis 
he accomplished either by disguising himself as 
the conquering god and imitating his actions, or 
by summoning this god to his aid, or by employ- 
ing the relics, talismans, and means of defence 
which the latter hail invented. (These three 
methods probably constitute three successive 
phases in the original history of primitive Egyp- 
tian therapeutics.) As usual, ‘alliteration,* or 
play on the sound of the words spoken, hod its 
sharo in all this. 

Take a case of tho momentary loss of sitrht, e.g.^ which was 
curctl by adjuring; the crocoililo ; not only did peopk* think 
that the same remedy which had saved the eye of tho heavens 
(sthe sun), when the crocodile tried to devour it, would also 
save man, and therefore use the same formula ; but at the 
same time they made a play of words on ahu, ‘ blind,’ and sAu, 
the ostrich-featlier held by the operator while makinK tlio 
disease return to the crocodile suppoecd to have sent it. 

The belief that the forces and armies of good and 
evil beings were grouped, like the astral forces, in 
the four regions of the world produced the further 
practice of a fourfold pronouncement of the for- 
mulao of spells and exorcisms preceding or accom- 
panying the giving of the material medicine {e.fjf* 
Ebers rapyrus, ch. 108). Therapeutics was, there- 
fore, at this stage an operation l>y which the gods 
were subjugated by the various processes of magic, 
‘ contagious ’ or mimetic. ^ i i. x 

The lundamentnl nature of this original art of 
healing was a mark of the Egyptians struggle 
against disease right down to his last days* In 
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spite of all the gradual attenuation of magic in 
favour of pliariiiaceutical and actuallv experi- 
mental s<-iHUce, therapeutics remained <!loscly 
bound to Divine influencjjH, both in its staff of 
officials and in the composition of i(.s didactic 
treatises. The remedy proper never entirely sup- 
planted the ritualistic and conjuratory part of the 
process. 

The pharmacopwia proper also suffe.red this 
general influence. A great proportion of the sub- 
stances owed their supposed virtues to the magical 
powers of the beings or things from which they 
sprang, or to their supi>osed mythological con- 
nexion with a certain god or spirit. The pharma- 
copcciaof curative and harmful plants is related, in 
origin at least, and often to the very end, to the 
theory of ‘spirits' causing and protecting from 
disetusoH ; anu the Egyptian ideas on this point 
are found faithfully represented in the list of 
thirty-six magical plants of Pamphilus {dt Sim- 
plicium medirin, javMliatihu}:), Finally, it is 
natural that the magical virtues of certain objects 
against disease have perpetuated, in Egypt as 
elsewhere and for the .same reasons, the use of 
amulets (cf. CHARM.s and Amulet.s [Egyp.]). 

3 , For the understanding of Egyptian ideas on 
disease and the methods of conjuring it, it is 
essential to study the formation of the books re- 
lating to it. The gods having known better than 
any other beings how to organize a defence, it wiis 
their ministers (or their possessors) who had the 
exclusive monopoly of magi<!o-nietlical cures, re- 
vealc<l as these were W tlie gods or seized from 
their secret powers. The original fetish -doc tors, 
then, had as their inevitable successors priest- 
doctors ; and the growth of knowleilge was, above 
all, a mechanical growth, by the union into col- 
lective classes, of the ‘ arts and my.steries ’ at first 
scattered over as many sanctuaric.'} as there were 
originally independent gods. The primitive con- 
nexion between the spirits of gods and protection 
against disease was likewise the cause of the par- 
ticular manner in which the books relating to 
disea.scs and their cure were composed, and of 
their double character, in the bi.storio period, of 
traditional (;ompOBitions and compilations pure 
and sim{)le, innocent of all attempts to make a 
harmonious general whole on a rational plan. 
Further, there is nothing more opposed to an 
understanding of them and to the cxcgctical 
method than to maintain (like Erman, e,g. in his 
Itdigion [Fr. ed., 1907, p. ‘2‘J6J) that the attribution 
of such and such a chai»t«;r of prescriptions to a 
certain god or fabulous king is an artifice of the 
editor and indicates a late date. The ohservation 
of diseases and the supposed knowledge of the 
names or forces to be adjured or driven off were 
the fniit of experience and of magical prescriptions 
acquired from the very earliest days of Egypt by 
its prc-liistoric ‘ fetishists ’ ; and the final traclition 
which in the Dneco-lioman period attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus (Clement, Strom, vi. 4) the 
composition of six books of medicine (on the forty- 
two hermotical hooks) reprodu<!ed exactly the 
belief of classic Egypt in its last stages, repre- 
senting Thoth as the god who invented the for- 
niulsc necessary for giving remedies their power 
against diseases (cf. Fietschmann, Hermes Tris~ 
megistos, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 20-46 ff.). 

The sacred library of the proto-historic Egyptian 
temple bc(;ame the depository of tlie lists of dis- 
eases and their cures, and the evidence of his- 
torical times in this regard is fully in accord 
with the reality of tlie facts, when it speaks of the 
library that was at Heliopolis, * the hall of rolls,’ 
and the prescriptions found in the temple of Ptah 
at Memphis (cf. Wilkinson, Manners and Cnstunis, 
1878, ii. 356, 368), or when the inscriptions of the 


‘library’ of the temple of Edfu mention the pre- 
sence of books there ‘ for turning asbie tlie cause 
of disea.se’ (cf. Mallet, Kasr el Agouz^ (Jairo, 1909, 
p. 24). 

The gradual formation of niedioal troatiyeH projjerly so called 
eutue ai)ont in the same way as that <»f tlie varionu composi- 
tions forming the annals of (he sacerdotul cAlemiar in Egypt, 
its tales of fiuslM (see KiCKTiX Ai^t [Kgyp.J), its Rooks of the Dead, 
and its ‘hooks' of the ditferent sciences. The important 
sanctuaries gathered together small local collections, and later 
on made exchanges with each other of the collections thug 
obtained. Tliey jisually proceeded by simple juxtaposition. 
To the body of information relating to a certain disease 

S enerations gradually h>ined on the ancient prescriptions of 
iffurent provincial ‘ wisdom,' and ground around a hook on 
evo-iliHeaseH, internal coinpluintH, and ulcers all the cures and 
all the dlagnoMtics— often contradicting cat;h other — ohtaitie<l 
by these cotnhi nations. The part of the hotly or the disease 
stated in the title of the work, having served as the basis for 
the work of compilation, did duty also as a ' rallying sign ' for 
all works on any analogous subject, without distinction of date 
or origin. This is tlie explanation of the common sections that 
are found in papyrus after papyrus— parts (!ommon to the 
I.eip7.ig Papyrus and those of London and Berlin, or to the 
tatter and tne Heisner Papyrus of California, and so on. Those 
common i)artH sliow the common origin of our l>apyri, and 
their character of compilations from much older writings. 
The manner in which the very scanty remains of the Xllth 
dynasty treatises were composed shows tlmt ttiese ]>ro<^eHHeH 
of compilation, so evident in the XIXth dynasty juip^ri, had 
been employed long before. And this fact, in conjunc.tion with 
a study of grammar and language, leads us to conclude that 
the Egyptians were stating an absolutely historical truth when 
they attributed the additions of these great works on diseases 
to the Memphite kings or to the first Icjfendary dynasties of 
the ThitiiU!8. As leading priest in his kingdom, the king was 
naturally verstal in the niagi(-o-niedi(;aI art of healing, and this 
was formally said of the most ancient kings ; larph^yap iji', said 
Manetho(((ptid Atri(‘anui) of AUiotis. Such an atlrihutron to the 
Pharaohs of a charijpe to maintain the health of their suitjeets 
agreed in every point with their nature as sons of go<l8, and 
with their fiuu'tion, winch was, above everything, to c.ontinue 
and maintain lito work of the good gods, the founders of Egypt 
(tarptioje TV*{c(rKii<re icai fiifiXovi aearo/uuKOvy (rvi'cypaij^eKManetliO, 
apud Eusebius]). 

Being logically devotoil to everything that was 
very ancient and so brought him a little nearer to 
the Divino origin of all that is good on earth, the 
Egyptian made .scarcely any change in the liasis 
or tlie form of the knowledge thus obtained ; he 
was always eager to show how the new recension 
of one of these ‘ ancient books of knowledge bene- 
ficial to man ’ was attached to the origins of 
national history. And, indeed, (criticism litus 
proved that the Theban man uscri tits proceed 
directly from the proto-Theban, ami the pruto- 
Tbebaii from still earlier types. The books that 
had grown too old materially were piously copied. 
In the actual body of texts relating; to a certain 
disease, the work of generations consisted in insert- 
ing glo.ssCH, in slightly retouebing, or in snpnort- 
ing the efficacy of a certain furnnila by extolling 
in the margin its provcil ex(!ellence ( Ebers Fajiyrus, 
Ixix. 17, XXXV. 18 ; and Heisner Papyrus, /irtwm), 
or by telling bow it bad once cured such and such 
a mighty personage, prince or king (Ebers Papyrus, 
Ixiv. 4, Ixvi. 16). 'ITie re-copying or re niouelling 
of several ancient vci^ions in circulation led the 
scribe to note the variants in the texts used in 
composing the new edition, or to insert — rather 
unskilfully and such as they were — the scholia of 
his predecessors (cf. the excellent, and unfortu- 
nately still unique, work on the Ebers Papyrus 
considered from this point of view, by Schafer, 
Commcnfatifnies de Papyro Medieinali Lcipsirnsi, 
Berlin, 1S92). The most serious material ciianges, 
then, were not in the idea held of disease, or in 
the manner of tiefining or conjuring it, but in the 
increasing of the means combined for this last 
purpose. This happened very rarely by the inven- 
tion of new remedies, but usually, and much more 
mechanically, by joining to the old writings new 
treatises from other localities, but equally ancient. 
Tliese were dismemliercd, and their substance was 
joined on aceortling to the diseases enumerated. 
A work, e.g.f devoted to ‘ abscesses on all the mem- 
bers’ became the nucleus round which gathered 
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everything that could l>e found in the various 
temples of the nature of formulm relating to 
abscesses. Thus it liappene*! that there were 
sometimes a dozen methutfs of caring one disease, 
and Hometinies contradictory methoas — e,g. there 
occurred side by side, in the same compilation, 
an explanation of diseases Imsed on an anatomy 
in winch the human body possesses twelve great 
blood-vessels, and another founded on the assump- 
tion that it has forty. It was not, then, that the 
number of remedies actually increased in Egypt 
throughout the ages ; there was rather the 
diilusion among a greater numl>cr of Egyptians of 
one and the sanie material which liatl formerly 
)>een embodied in a multitude of petty provincial 
theories. A general invocation at the einl to the 
god of the place of compilation was enouLdi, in the 
comiuler’s opinion, to guarantee a sort of unity to 
the work composed in this way. 

The whole result was, os we may see, far from 
equal to a treatise of synthetic — nob to mention 
philosophic— character on disease or diseases. It 
would nevertheless he iiiacciirait! and unfair to 
see in such works (as does Pierret, Diet. tVarch. 
€gyp.t Paris, 1876) nothing but a eollcetioii of 
pharmaceutical prescriptions. 

4. Keligious and traditional bases so solid and 
so closely bound up with national beliefs and 
institutions have nece.ssarily supported a structure 
whose characteristic linos have remained almost 
intact throughout the whole existence of Egypt. 
The science of disease was marked, to the very 
end of Egyptian history, by its original character- 
istics : it was, above all, associated with the wwld 
of the gods, and with their ministers; it was 
traditional ami formalistic. 

Thus the rule not to use remedies that the 
masters have not taught is to he explained not 
so much by the will of the legislator, looking to 
the social interest, as by the l)clief in tlio con- 
nexion between the virtues of the remedies and 
the magic teaching of the gods; and the same 
explanation helps us to understand the non- 
responsibility of the doctor in a case of death, if 
he hod ohserved the rules of canonical therapeutics 
(Diod. i. 82). The assertion that physicians were 
paid from the public treasury is simply a inis- 
understaiiding in the classics, hut a misunder- 
standing which exactly agrees, leaving out of 
account inexact terms, with historical truth. Born 
originally in the ‘ fetish-hut,’ the science of heal- 
ing iixea its abode in the temple. The masters 
remained the ministers and interpreters of the 
gods, and the series of tnastnhas^ hypogees, stelm, 
and statues show that, from the Moni{)hite Em- 
pire to the Ptolemy 8, the great doctors — tliose of 
Pharaoh, e.g.f the Snnu oini ( = chief physicians) -- 
were at tlie same time high ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. 

Just as the teaching remained religious, the art 
of healing in its three great branches (symptom- 
ology, therapeutics, and pliarmacopcBia) remained 
equally impregnated witn animistie and magical 
concepts ; thus the classical doctor continued to 
prepare his own medicines, like the sorcerer of 
primitive times, and it was held as a fact that in 
complicated dru^^s each element acted on a special 
part of the organism, or, rather, 011 the evil specially 
infecting that part ; numerous ingredients were 
considered curative specially for reasons of sympa- 
thetic or contagional magio (chiefly animal sub- 
stances, skin, oils, and the horrible * copro- 
therapy’). And yet the universal reputation of 
Egyptian medicine, and the very real perfection of 
its equipment, diagnostics, metrology, and heal- 
ing processes are, on the other hand, as certainly 
incontestable facts (see an excellent popular ac- 
count in Krman, Life in Anc, Egypt, tr. Tirard, 


London, 1804). The distinction of a nation of 
superior endowment, like Egypt, is precisely the 
ability to substitute, gradually and without sudden 
breaks, the conception of the natural healing effect 
for tho unexplained magical clfect ; and, os science 
and magic-religion Ijoth proceed, essentially, from 
experimentation, it happens in many cases that 
only the interpretation of the mechanism of the 
energies, and not the remedy itself, is evolved. 
Such as it is, with its original haws, its lack of 
theoretical views, its crying errors, its childish 
coni plication, and its naive formalism, the Egyp- 
tian science of healing nevertheless constituted 
from the very beginning a system several thousand 
years in advance of the rest of human society. It 
retained this pre-eminence as long as Egyi>b ex>* 
istetl. The testimony of Homer (//. iv. 229), the 
admiration of the Persians (Iltnod. iii, 1 and 132), 
the fame and reputation of Egyptian medicine 
under the Saites and the Ptolemys, and the repu- 
tation in Home of tho Alexandrian school can 
only bo mentioned at present. Such enduring 
fame is an explanation of the fact that tho medi- 
cine of Greeks and Arabians, successors of tlio 
Copts, has given a great deal of the ancient 
Egyptian medicine to onr sciiool of Salerno, e.g.. 
or to any other of our ancient seats of medical 
knowledge in the Europe of the Middle Ages and 
down to the time of the Renaissance. 

5. Tho development of Egyptian science suc- 
ceetled in giving a more distant an«l lofty char- 
acter to the priest-doctor’s sources of information. 
But it never completely suppiesscd tho primitive 
notion of direct Divine intervention in cases of 
illness. We find gods of healing in Egypt as 
everywhere else; and, similarly, the great scourges 
— plagues or otlier great epidemics, are 

recognized as sent by the gods. 

%ypt» however, gtrlkea sn orifl:irial note, In regard to this 
lost point, in tho very restricted part played by Urn idea that 
reat caluiiiitics cotno from the gods, though Uiis idea was 
nowti (it may havo been Ichh familiar, however, than in the 
classic l^st, on account of the proverbial licalthiness of tho 
climate). We find mention in Manctho (Muller, FHG ii. 
589) of the plague wbh'.h devaHtuted the (souutry in the roign 
of Semempses, and a connexion is assumed in tho text between 
this mTuurgo and tho great sins conimittcd by men. Hut such 
Btatcnients are very rare in tho Egyptian texts. The |)oint li 
worth noticing, in contrast with other urganizeii religions, for 
the understaiuling of the conception formod by tho Egyptian 
of tho general r/>lc of his gods. In the oaso of individual sick- 
nesses, on the other hand, historical Egypt is already too far re- 
moved from tho * nou-civilized ' sUge to establish any connexion 
between such and such a hoflily complaint and the violation 
of u iahn\ wo ought to notice, moriMiver, that tho idea of 
disease sent as a punishment by the gcsls, who either cause it 
themseIvvH directly or leave the sinner defenceless against tho 
spirits of disease, is quite foreign to tlie Egyptians. Texts of 
laU*r date, like the hermetical books, in which mention is made 
of those ' divine statues which send us disease or heal our pains 
according to our deserts’ (Menard, Uennes TrisinegUt^> 1886, 
p. 146), seem to 1)© somewhat Imbued with Greek or Asiatic con- 
c^eptlons. Diseaso might, however,— at least In popular cults,— 
be the direct punishment for a personal otTericu against a deity, 
but this Is of course quite different from the conception of au 
infraction of moral rule (see Ethics [Egyp.] ;. and, for offences 
against the 'goddess of the 8ummit,’ see Maspero, JiTr 11. 1188.8] 
118-123). 

Several, if not all, of the gods who hod composed 
the first means of battling with disease continued 
to grant or reveal directly to men the means of 
healing ; and the majority of tlie sanctuaries, to 
which numerous worshippers journeyed, for their 
oracles (see DIVINATION [Egyp.]) or on annual 
pilgrimages, retained the privilege of miraculous 
cures. The temples of Isis at Coptos, of Min at 
Panopolis, and. in general, all tliose temples in 
which the medical nooks locate the marvellous 
discovery of writings in connexion with the teach- 
ing of remedies (Hermopolis, Lycopolis, etc.) were 
the places where the gods were themselves able to 
rout, with a single blow, the infirmities of the 
human l)ody. We must add to this list a great 
number of smaller provincial sanctuaries, the local 
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gods of which, though very htimhlo, had special 
powers (A Hsuftn, Guriieh, etc.). 

Survivals of these innumerable places of miracu- 
lous cures in ancient Egypt are seen in the topo- 
graphical coincidences with various saints’ graves 
of the Coptic Church — having the same privilege 
— and, after Muhammad, with all the t^inbs of 
Musalman shaikhs which have succeeded to the 
veneration of ancient days for these places. 

Towards the latter days of history, political 
events tended to group the most important of 
these centres of medicine round the capitals of 
Upper and Lower and the infiltration of 

Persian and Hellenistic ideas added new elements 
to the r51e of the gods against disease. 

6. The means used by the gods in such cases to 
instruct or heal patients are not well known in 
general. Several texts say that, under the influ- 
ence of Greek ideas, the custom spread in Egypt 
of going to sleep inside the precincts of the temples 
of the gods of healing, or near the supposed toinb^- 
of those celebrated historical persona^^es wliom 
legend gradually confused with mythical kings 
and the gods of healing (see Divination fEgyp.J). 
This is the case for Iniiiotcpfcf. Psherenpta,li stela). 
Invalids were informed of their remedies oftenest 
in dreams, as is proved by a certain number of 
allusions in tlie epigraphical monuments, by the 
accounts in popular tales, and by the witness of 
Diod. i. ‘25. Direct cure, following upon a prayer, 
and without divinatory revelation, is not formally 
entertained ox* *'.1 in Herod, ii. 65, according to 
whom sums of ii.oney e(|[ual in weight to a half or 
a third of the sick child’s hair(?) were vowed to 
the gods in case of recovery, or a promise was 
made to buy a Ijcast for the temple nerds. The 
sudden inspiration of the doctor enlightened by 
Divine gra<to and working rJji SeuriBat- 
fioi^las is not a very Egyptian trait, and may l»e 
due to foreign influences (cf. Berthelot, Alvhi- 
mistes grpxs, 1890, p. 226). 'I’lie essentially native 
form of miraculous cure by the intercession of 
the god appears to have Ixsen worketl chiefly by 
the direct application of the healing fluid, either 
by the priest who carried the Divine relics, the 
nibsau, or, in important cases (demoniac |K>sses- 
sion, epilepsy, and the like), the god himself. 
’Pho famous Stela of Bakhtan is a familiar ex- 
ample of this typo of curing by exorcism worked 
by a Divine statue. The adjuration of the demon 
of' disease, his overthrow, and his departure from 
the body of the primjess, are merely an instance of 
a practice current in all the religions or 'serni- 
. reiigionH ’ in which there is a ‘ di.spelling of 
demons.’ It is more interesting to note the 
manner in wliicli the statue of a go<l was supposeil 
by the Egyptians to be capable of possessing the 
necessary power. The Egyptian text proves that 
this power was possible only to a ‘ secondary ’ statue 
of the god — one of those animated, for a special 
scries oi activities, by an ‘ energy-soul ’ of distinct 
name. It derived its chief power from the * essential ’ 
statue of Khonsu, the statue which contained the 
magic soul of the god and made his will known by 
movements of its head (see Divination [Egyp.]). 
This famous statue never left Thebes ; it kept the 
best of the Divine substance there, and consentetl 
to detach and lend its healing forces only to such 
and such a one of its doubles, * by bestowing upon 
it (by the nape of the neck) its protective fluid 
at four internals ’ (which is a very valuable indica- 
tion of the antiquity of the magical conception). 
Apparently, then, tiie power against disease did 
not Ixdong to all the ‘ doubles ’ of a god. It was 
the privilege of the one image in which dwelt the 
‘ true name,* and this assumes that power against 
demons was a part of the ultimate reserve of the 
personality of a being. 
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Finally — the primitiveness of the practice of ex- 
orcism by statues being a traditional survival - 
we may hold that, at the end of a long period 
of evolution, the views of the Egyptian upper 
classes on disease often came near to really lofty 
conceptions. Though, as everywhere, sorcery, the 
bastard child of primitive religion, nreserved the 
rudeness of the ‘ dispelling of spirits' of primitive 
days, still the fight tor healing, while maintaining 
its character of Divine teaching, became more and 
more natural arnl scientific. If, indeed, it attri- 
buted a largo share to the supernatural inter- 
vention of the gods, it also gave an important 
place to Divine hupiraf ion , guiding the man of 
science. Thoth- Hermes, in his various names and 
multiple capacities, ins])ircs sacred metlicine with 
a higher knowledge of human infirmities, without, 
however, assuming the absence of resources founded 
on therapeutics. The priest-doctor of the later 
ages of Egypt is a noble figure, resembling that 
the magnificent portrait left by Chcrcinon 
[FHG iii. 497). And between th (3 magic idol 
(or fetish) of the first healers of Egypt and the 
Thoth-Hermes of the end there is the same dis- 
tance (and tlio same long way laboriously tra- 
verseil) as between the anthro])opliagouM Osiris of 
the Byramid Texts and the GniMro-l^gyjdiaii Osiris, 
who gives a seal .'..t his table of honfmr in I’aradiso 
to the poor beggar * who had not had his share of 
happy days on this earth.’ 

Litbratt'rk. — There is no monoffraph treatiiif; the Hubjout 
S3’nthetically. A nuiuher of dstail.i nnd partial theories 
are found Hcatterccl throughout the hihllogrupiiy of Kjfyptian 
metliuine. Mention may be made, amoiij^Ht ttiu workH and articles 
treating more HtHicially the ideas discussed aliove, .of : H. 
Brugseh, Uber aie medicmische Keiintnims dvr alt. Ayt/ptnr, 
Brunswick, 18f»3; F. J. Chabas, (Kutyren, ItKUl, vol. ii , Bihl. 
typptnl. ii. 173, and La JMMceine dea ancicnii J-Jiij/ptivns^ 
ChMon-siir-BaOne, 1861 ; G. Maspero, Jlvvue Ctiliquv, 1H»3, 
ii. 69, Ilintoire, ii. (Paris, 181)5) 2;{vS, 281, PSltA xiil, 

601-603, xiv. 812 -314, Etvdea mj/thol. arch^ol. iii. (IJM)l) 289, 
801. Journal d^a Samnta. Apr. 1807 and Feb. 1808, Journal dea 
DAoata, 28 Feb. 1906; Mallet, Kaar v.l Agouz, Cairo, 1000; 
R. Navllle, Sphinr, xlv. (IDIU) 137; F. Oefele, Arrhin f, 
ParaHiUdogit, fv. (1901) 481, v. (1002) 461, OLZ ii. 26, v. 157, vi. 
376, XZ xxxvii. (1899), 65, 140, W’tVrner KUniaehs Wochenachrift, 
1899, no. 47, Prager Mediz. Wtn'henachri/t, 1899, nos. 24 -29, 
and especially 'Gesohlchto der vorhippofjratischen Modizin, 
in the Uandhuch dvr Uvachichlv der MvAizin, i., Jena, lUOl ; 
W. Wreszinski, Pvr groaav vmiitinUchv Papyrus dea Her- 
liner Muaeuina. licipzi^, 1909 ; and J. G. Wilkinson, Mannera 
and CuMtoina, od. London, 1878, ii. 364-868. 

Gkohok Foucart. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Greek and 
Roman). — Disease and its treatment by rational 
medical means l)eloiig to the domain or scientilic 
medicine. I’he helji of the gods was sought in ill- 
ness and accidents liy purely religious means by 
prayer, sacrifice, and, above all, the institution of 
incubation. Tiie gods panted tlieir assistance 
either directly, by a miracle of healing, or in- 
directly, through the medium of an oracle of heal- 
ing. The subject will be fully treated in the artt. 
HKALTH and (iODS OF Hkalino, Inouiiation. 

El), Thrakmer. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Hindu).— i. 
Disease. — The earliest view of disease in India 
was that all morbid and abnormal states of body 
and mind for which no special reason was assign- 
able were due to the attacks of demons. In tho 
medical charms of tho Atharvaveclaj the earliest 
medical l)ook of India, the diseases are constantly 
athlressed as demoniacal beings. Thus Fev(?r, a 
demon who makes men sallow ami inflames tliem 
like lire, is implored to leave the l)ody, and is 
threatened with annihilation if he shouhl not 
chouse to do so. ‘ O Fever,’ .says another charm, 

* thy missiles are terrible ; from these surely exempt 
us.’ Iteh {pdman) is called Fever’s brother’s son. 
The malevolent spirits of di.sea.Ho were regarded r.h 
specially dangerous to cliiblren. Thus infants were 
liable to Ihs atta<tked by Naigamesa, a demon 
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with a goat’s head, who is iiienLIoned in early San- 
skrit literature, and represented in an old sculpture 
found at Mathura. Jariibha, another Vedic god- 
ling of disease, wtw supposed to cause the trismus 
of infants. A ‘dog-demon’ attacking boys is said 
to mean epilej).sy, or j^rimj)s whooping-cough. 
Another aneiciut superstition attributeu the origin 
of dn>psy to Varuna, the god of the waters, who 
binds the guilty, e,q, liars and false witnesses, with 
his terrible snake-bonds, i.e. dr^sy. Elves and 
nijjlj tin ares, called Apsaras and Gandharvas, were 
believed to pay nocturnal visits to men and women. 
Disorders oi the mind were also very generally 
ascribed to possession by a demon {hhuia), even in 
Bciontitic works on ine<licino sutdi as the manuals 
of Charaka and tSuAruta. When the belief in 
tranwnigration took hold of the Hindu mind, it 
furnished a now explanation of the origin of 
disease. Diseases and inlirinities were traced to 
sins and ollcnces committed in a previous birth. 
According to this doctrine of the ‘ ripening of 
deeds ’ [karmavipdka), a mortal sinner will have 
leprosy in a future birth ; a Bn^hman-killer, pul- 
monary consumption ; a drinker of spirits, black 
teeth ; a calumniator, a stinking nose; a malignant 
informer, stinking breath; a thief of food, dys- 
pepsia ; a thief of horses, lameness ; a poisoncir, 
a stammering tongue ; a usurer, epilepsy ; an in- 
cendiary wdll be born a madman ; one who kills 
a cow or steals a lamp will be blind, etc. (see 
Visit mutra, ch. xlv.). Most of these punishments 
in a future life are symbolical. As a consequence 
of Uieso l»eUefs, religious penances were performed, 
for instance, by lepcr.s in order to atone for the 
heinous sins in a former existence to which their 
illness was attributed. A more rational theory of 
disease was found in the idea that worms gave 
rise U) morbid conclitions — a universal belief wTiich 
may perhaps be viewed as the first germ of the 
inodcrn bacillus theory. Ucadacho and ear and eye 
diseases, as well as intestinal diseases, were attri- 
buted to worms ; worms in children ami in cattle 
also find special mention in the hymns of the 
Atfiaruavcaa. The ancient physician Jivaka (see 
below) is alleged in the Buddhist si'Tiptures to have 
cured a patient by making an incision in bis head 
and pulling two worms out of the wound. Tlie 
medical Sanskrit works derive the origin of iii- 
tenial diseases principally from a wrong mixture 
of the three humours (trido^fa) of the human body 
— wind, bile, anil phlegm ; and thus distinguish 
between wind, bile, and iddegm diseases. 

Of particular diseases, is jierhaps the mo.st 
important. It is called in the medical works the 
* king of diseases,* and appears to have been alreaily 
the most dreaded ailment at the time of the 
composition of the Atharvavedat the syiiiptoriis 
mentioned suggesting true malarial fever. This 
corresponds with modern statistics, according to 
whicli nearly two-thirds of the deaths in India are 
due to fever. Leprosy is said to consist of eighteen 
varieties, seven iieavy, and the remaining ones 
light. It is evident, however, that true lepro.sy be- 
oanie confused with various skin diseases. Small- 
pox {mnsurikti) is first mentioned in mediaeval 
medical works. The plaque is not mentioned in 
Sanskrit medical works, and seems to bo of recent 
importation in India. 

2 . Medicine.— Folk-medicine in India is closely 
connected with sorcery. ‘ The most primitive 
witchcraft looks ve^like medicine in an enihryonio 
state’ (Sir Alfred Lyfil], Asiatic Studies^ Ist sor., 
ltK)7, p. 118). The earliest collection of charms 
found in the Atharvaveda, which is reckoned as 
one of the four Vedas, though it never attained 
the same degree of sanctity as the other three, 
probably because it contains incantations for de- 
stroying an enemy, the idea of injuring another, 


be he even an enemy, lieing opposed to the spirit of 
Hinduism. In the medical charms of the Aiharva- 
veda and of the KauHka^utrat the diseases, and 
frequently the curative agencies as well, are ad* 
dressed as Hupernatural beings (see above). The 
remedies applied are based, in many cases, on a 
rude kind or hoimeopathic or alIo])athie princi])lQ. 
Thus the yellow colour of a patient afiected with 
jaundice is sent where it naturally l^elongs— to 
the yellow sun and yellow birds— the patient being 
seated on a couch beneath which yellow birds 
arc tied. The hot fever is sent to the cool frog, 
who may be supposed to find it enjoyable. Dropsy, 
the disease sent by Varuna, the god of the waters, 
is cured by siirinkling water over the patient’s 
he.ad by means of twenty-one (three times seven) 
tufts of sacred grass, the water sprinkled on the 
body being supj[)osed to cure the water in the body. 
A coral spear-amulet is used to counteract pains 
that seem us if from a spear — either rheumatism 
or colic. White leprosy is cured by applying black 
plants. Red, the colour of life and blood, is the 
natural colour of many amulets employed to secure 
long life and health. Amulets, mostly derived 
from the vegetable kingdom, are used a great deal, 
the idea being that the supposed curative substance 
has to bo brought into contact with the body. The 
sores, tumours, and pustules apparent in scrofulous 
diseases are conjured to fall oil’, or lly away, because 
they were 8up]»o8cd to have settled like birds on 
the alliicted pi***Hon. The cure of wounds and 
fractures is cilbcted by incantations which have 
been compared by A. Kuhn with the Merseburg 
charm of German antiiiuity. Flow of blood is 
charmed to cease by a hymn which seems to 
indicate the use of a bandage or compress filled 
with sand. There are many charms for the cure 
of the poisonous bites of snakes, also charms directed 
against poison not derived from serpents. Water 
and fire arc viewwl as excellent remedies for many 
diseases ; thus a Vedic idiarm declares: * The waters 
verily arc healing, the waters cure all diseases.’ 
Fire is especially invoked in charms against mania, 
and sacrinces to the god of lire, burning of fragrant 
substances, and fumigation are amongst the prin- 
cipal rites against possession by demons. Some of 
the herbs used in medicine seem to owe their em- 
ployment as remedies to their names only, not to 
any real curative properties possessed by them. 
The charms of the Atharvaveda have been fitly 
compared with the sacred forruiihe of the Clierokocs, 
and other spells current among the Indians of 
North America. On the other hand, they must he 
acknowledged to contain a fairly searching diag- 
nosis of some diseases, as, e.^., of malarial fever witli 
its accompanying symptoms, such as jaundice, 
headache, cough, anil itch. 

The second period of Indian medicine is the 
Buddhist period, ushered in by Jivaka Komara- 
hhacUcha, the contemporary of Buddha himself, of 
whom the most wonderful cures are reported, and 
whose name indicates that he was particularly 
famous for the treatment of children’s diseases. 
The canonical books of the Buddhists contain a 
number of medical statements. The famous Bower 
MS, written in the 6th cent. A.D., and called after 
an English traveller who discovered it at Mingai 
in Central Asia in 1800, contains three medical 
treatises, one of them being a spell against snake 

E iison, said to have been applied with success by 
uddha himself when a young pupil of his had 
been bitten on the foot by a cobra. Buddhist 
kings founded hospitals for men and beasts, and 
appointed regular physicians. The- famous Bud- 
dhist convent at Nalanda in Bihar, of which some 
ruins remain, hod ample accomuiodation, in tha 
7th cent. A.u., for 10,000 students of philosophy 
and meiUcine. 
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Tlie tliini period j)rodueed the now current San- 
skrit treiitiscs of Charaka, SuHiuta, Vaghhala, 
Madhavakuru, Vah^asona, llurita, Bhcda, Vriuia, 
and others on medicine in general or on particular 
Hubjects, such as pathology, fever, in fan tile diseases, 
nmtcrla incdica, etc. Charaka is said to have lived 
at the court of the Buddhist king Kani^ka (c. A.D. 
120) ; the great work of Susruta is said to have 
Wn re-cast by the celebrated Buddhist sa^e Nagar- 
juna; Vagbhata was himself a Buddhist. The 
connexion of the modern period of medieval science 
in India with the Buddhist epoch is thus estab- 
lished, and the high stage of aevolopment reached 
by it seems to date, in the main, from the Buddhist 
time. The inateriu medica in these works embraces 
an immense niimlier of drugs belonging to the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. There 
are special works on pharmacy and chemistry, con- 
taining ingenious processes of preparation, especially 
of quicksilver and other metallic medicines, which 
weni prescribed internally as well as externally. 
Indian surgery, as represented in Susruta and 
Vilgbhata, can boa.si the practice of lithotomy 
and lajiarotomy, and ci operations performed in 
cases of cataract, piles, disease in the uterus, for 
forming new ears and noses (rhinojdasty, which 
seems to have been borrowed by European surgeons 
from India), et<5., with more than a hundred diflcrcnt 
surgical .nstniments. Indian medical works and 
doctors were exported into Arabin, and Charaka 
and Suj^ruta may be found quoted in die writings 
of Kazi (c. A.D. 9CM3) and other eminent Arabian 
doctors. Many medical Sanskrit texts were trans- 
lated into Tibetan, and again from Tibetan into 
Mongolian and other languages of Central and 
Northern Asia. On the other hand, it appears 
probable that the phy.-!«ician3 of India at an earlier 
period learnt a great deal from the Creeks, esjieci- 
ally in the lield of surgery, their own knowledge 
of anatomy being too limited to admit of the jK^r- 
formance of difli<!u1t surgi<*.al operations. More- 
over, the ancient superstitious notions were retaineil 
liy them. Thus a certain form of smalljKix, which 
ip treated with cold applications, is personiricd as 
Sitalil, ‘ the cold deity and is to be worshipped 
with a prayer in which it is declared that, whenever 
a [Miipon alHjetcd with smallpox addresses the deity 
as ‘Sitalil, f^itala,’ the eruptions will at once dis- 
a]»pear from his skin, and that this go<ldess posse.sscH 
a rain of ambrosia for those tormenteil by pustules. 
Seven forms of (his disease are described, wdiic.h 
.survive in the seven smallpox sisters, including 
Sitala, whoso worship is very common in N. India. 
The more aggravated forms of mental diseases are 
attributed to possession by a demon, and the cure 
is to bo effected by propitiating the devil with 
oblations in a lire ligrited in a temple, and with 
gift/S consisting of eatables, an umbrella, ete. 
Infants are particularly liable to be attacked by a 
demon, the symptoms ilescribed pointing to lock- 
jaw. The treatment of snake-bites inclmles the 
recitation of charms. When a child is born, various 
religious ceremonies take place, such as the offer- 
ing of oblatioms in a lire kindled for the pur- 
pose, with a view to protecting mother and child 
against the attacks of demons. The prognostics 
of disease depend in the first place on various 
omens, such as the appearance and dress of the 
messenger come to summon the physician, and 
the objects or persons seen W the latter on 
his way to the patient. The Indian physicians 
{kavirdjas) of tho present day, who belong to the 
Vaidya caste in Bengal, and t^) Brahman castes in 
most other parts of India, have naturally been 
losing ground owing to tho introduction of Eurojiean 
scientific medicine into India; nevertheless they 
continue to be consulted by the common pcojde, 
who also still adhere to the popular superstitions 


of old. Various godlings of disease in nearly all 
parks of India are worshijipcd with offerings of 
milk, flowers, fruit.s, sweets, rice, l»et(d-nuts, ami 
.sometimes a goat. When a child licconics danger- 
ously ill with sjiiallpox, it is sometimes carried (o 
an image of Sitala, and bathed in the water which 
has been offered t-o (be gcsldess, some of which it 
is given to drink, '^riiero are also iiuiantutions for 
almost every tlisease — hemlache, toothache, fever, 
dysentery, kqirosy, madness, burns, sealds, .snake- 
bites, etc. In S. India devil-dancing is very 
cotiimon. Whenever the ‘doctor’ attending a sick 
person finds that the malady will not yiehl to his 
remedies, ho certifies (hat it is a case of possession, 
and the exorcizer is then called in to expel the 
demon. The malignant si)irits, the supposed 
authors of a jilague, are teinple.d (-<> pass into tho 
wild dancers and so become dissipated, the dcvil- 
dancers being also thought to become gifted with 
clairvoyance and a power of delivering oracular 
utterances on any subjeot of common interest. See, 
further, Disease and MKiumNE (Veilie). 

LiTKiiATiniB.— M. Bloomfield, ‘Tho Alharva-vcila,’ in (SIAP 
ii. 1, StraHHinirg, IHIW, and in SliR xlii., Oxford, 1KV)7 ; J. Jolly, 

‘ Miflii'in,' tr/A P, 1901 ; T. A. Wise, Commentary on the Ilviau 
System o^ Medicine, Ijondon, 1800 ; W. Caland, Altindisehes 
Zaubernlunl, ArriMfordarn, 19(M) ; M. Winternitz, ‘ Folk-rnucli- 
cino in Ancient ln«iia,' in Nature, 7(h July ISOS ; Sir Bhajcvat 
Siiih jee, A Short History of Aryan Medical Science, Loud. 
1890 ; P. C. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, Lend. lOciJ, 
vol. 1. ; Census of India, 1901, Bengal Report ; Sir M. Williams, 
Modern India and the Indians, London, 1S79; W. Crookc, 
Popular Iteligim and Folk-lore of N. India, Ijondon, 1S?K1. 

J. Jolly. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Jewish). --I. 
Disk ASP. — i. Biblical. — Three initial stages may 
be (raciul in the perennial consideration of this 
subject. Disease so it was hold — is sent from the 
Deity; it is therefore a punishment for sins com- 
mitted ; that is, every one who suffers from 
disea-sc has previously done some wrong for which 
he is atoning by Ids bodily afllictions. 1 1 is obvious 
that this case is completely covered by tho larger 
and more general question of evil, as dealt with, for 
example, in Job. Yet, altbongb the Book of Job 
might be said finally to solve the ])roblem as far as 
contemporary thought was concerned, inquiry re- 
asserts itself after a brief in(.erval. 

Ill the investigation of Biblical examples of sick- 
ness consequent on sin, care must be taken to ex- 
clude those cases where the punishment takes tho 
form of a violent or unnatural death. These are 
included in the larger category of evil. Thus tho 
case of Korah (Nu IG'-^*’'-) and that of the diR(d)edient 
prophet (1 K 13“^*) do not apjdy, but the death of 
Batlishel>a’s first son (2 S 12‘^) or the smiting of 
the Egyptian firstborn (Ex 12'“') might certainly 
be cited. It is also important to diflerentiate cases 
wdiero the sinner Idmstdf is smitten from those 
where the punishment falls vicariously on others 
who may be innocent, hut whom the sinner loves 
more than himself. To the former category be- 
long the punishments of Icjirctsy mc(cd out to 
Miriam (iJu 12"’) and (bdiazi (2 K ; to the 
latter, the death of Abijali, son of .Icndjoam (1 K 
14’*), for the death of tlie cliild meant the ilestruc- 
tion of Jeroboam’s fondest hope— (he foundation 
of a dynasty. Eurthcr, as a corollary to the latter 
class may bo mentioned those cases in which the 
community suffers from disease because of (a) 
general and {b) individual trespass. The com- 
munity would seem to be punished because it par- 
ticipates actively or even passively by not rejecting 
the criminal, for in the ansence of duly appointed 
officials it is every one’s duty to take the law into 
his own hands. It is also suggested that the 
knowledge that the commission of a certain action 
may involve others in disease and pain may act 
upon the evil-doer as a deterrent. 

An enumeration of all the cases in the Bible 
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where diseano is a juinislirncnt in unnecessary. It 
may suffice t<» mention a few examples where it is 
intlicted as a retribution for sin. In some eases 


leprosy is tlio means of chastisement : thus Miriam 
(Isu 12^®), (lehazi (2 K 6^), and Uzziah (2 Ch 20^*) 
were smitten with this disease for slander, avarice, 
and uresumption respectively. Shameful diseases 
are the result of foul crimes or irreverence [e.ff, *Er 
and Onan, Cn 38’ etc. ; the Philistines, 1 S 6^^*-): 
Pharaoh (Gn 12’’) and his household were afflicted 
with plagues on account of the abduction of Sarah ; 
Abimclcch and all his Itouse (Gn 20’*) were smitten 
with barrenness for the same cause ; the Sodom- 
ites were struck with blindness (Gn 19”) for their 
attack on l^ot ; and, finally, Job’s sickness is 
ascribed by his friends to his sinfulness. Glut- 
tony was punished by gastric plague and death at 
Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu 11"), and in the Tokldlmh^ 
or Rebuke chapters (Lv 26’* etc., Dt 28’“ etc.), 
various diseases are enumerated which will inevit- 
ab^ follow disobedience to God’s word. 

Turning to the NT, we may trace the same tend- 
ency. Thus (1 Co 11*®) those Avho receive com- 
munion in an unworthy manner suffer dise.ase in 
consequence, h'urther, there is the opposite casso 
of ai>parently undeserved blindness (Jn 9”’*), as an 
explanation of which the ix)8sibility of sin in ntero 
used to be suggested ; and, finally, there are the 
instances where disease is 8ai<l to be due to Satanic 



That diseases follow sin may also l)e inferred 
negatively from such passages as Ex 15^® (‘if thou 
wilt surely hearken to the voice of the Ix)rd . . . 
the diseases which I put on the Egyptians I will not 
put on thee,’ cf. Dt 28*®) ; or the Fifth Command- 
ment, where longevity is the reward for olHidien(;e 
to parents ; or, in a more general way, Lv 18® (‘ Ye 
shall keep my statutes and my judgments by 
doing which a man shall live ’).’ 

Althougli these and similar instances are capable 
of being classified under various different bonds 
and of being arranged in other ways, yet it is by 
no means clear that alterations would produce 
any ro-a<lj'ustment of ideas with reference to the 
theory of disease. It is not safe to dogmatize or 
todiflerentiato between the attitude of the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets ; it is unwise to establish 
distinctions of time or place, because in no subject 
is there greater scope for inconsistency. The 
human mind liovcrs between the Scylla or ascrib- 
ing disease to the work of the Deity, and the 
Charylxlis of making dise.ase accidcntiil and so in- 
dependent of Divine control, by which circum- 
stance Divine omnipotence would be ini ^ 

The ‘golden mean’ may ofler a workable '^com- 
promise, but it will not often bear philosophic 
investigation. The Semites, as has often lieen 
shown, iden tilled cause and effect. Pehillah mean.s 
botli reward and the deed which merits the reward. 
l}uiic(Vth means both sin and sin-ollbring. The 
children who mocked the propliet were devoured by 
bears (2 K 2**), and the irresistible conclusion to 
be drawn was post hoe ergo propter hoc. The 
writer of the Books of Kings views history purely 
from the standpoint of morals; happiness and 
misfortune, healtli and disease, are the result of 
previous conduct ; and insistence on this theory was 
the sole justilication for the study of history. The 
adoption of this attitude was conducive to a belief 
in tree will, since man thus liad the power and 
choice of avoiding disease, while the opjiosite 
theory, which made <lisease fortuitous, led to pre- 
destination. To such an extent did tlie theory 
that conduct alone is responsible for disease 


1 Se« Manasuoh ben Inrael'a ConcUiatw (it. E. H. Lind< 
MUCHtlon p. 138, queation 104, p. 164 ; ae 
wao pp. 20, 114, and queetlon 180, p. 2M. 


{ irevail that Asa (2 Ch 10”) is blamed because ‘ in 
lis disease he sought nob the Lord but the 
physicians.’ 

The Deity, then, is the source of evil as well as of 
all good, since He is omnipotent. Yet already in 
early times it wu.s felt to be impious to ascribe 
misfortune and di.sease directly to the Godhead. 
Hence all manner of expedients were adopted to 
avoid such a position. In the Books of Samuel 
‘the spirit of God’ is resiwiKsible for good and 
hap[)ines8, wliile sickness and ill were wrought by 
‘a spirit from (njep nn) God.* This was largely 
developed in the Targums(cf. Memra, Logos, etc. ). 
There is no escape from attacking Divine omni- 
potence, if disea.se is indei)endcnt of the Godhead. 
Still disinclination to ascribe disease to God grew 
and gained strength from the earliest times. The 
examjde of Korah’s sons is a case in point. All 
the guilty parties gather together, the innocent 
are warned to withdraw from their company, and 
finally (Nu 26”) it is stated: ‘notwithstanding, 
the sons of Korah died not.’ Still stronger in- 
stances occur which afford negative proof. The 
wicked cannot involve the righteous in disease and 
death, but the righteous can, conversely, deliver 
the wicked. Ten good men can s.*ivc Sodom (Gn 
18**); punishment extends to the third and fourth 
generation ‘ of them tliat hate me,’ while loving- 
kindness prevails to the thousandth generation 
(Ex 20®* ®). The Middath ha-JHahumim (attribute 
of mercy) conquers the Middath had-Dtn (iittrilmto 
of justice). Finally, tlie teaching of Job and of 
Ezekiel established the idea of individual responsi- 
bility, and the doctrine that suffering and disease 
are not necessarily the consequence of wrong- 
doing. 

2. Rabbinical.- -In considering Rabbinic litera- 
ture it will be found that the same tendencies may 
be traced and the same stages observed. Wo are 
brought back to earlier views such as may be fouiul 
in the Pentateuch and Former Prophets, and, 
seemingly, the teaching of Job and Ezekiel is 
completely gone. It will, therefore, suffice to 
adduce a limited number of instances. In the 
first place, slander is responsible for many diseases : 
this may be scon most clcMirly in Lev. Rabba xviii. 
4 (ed. E. Schraontzcl, Stettin, 1863, p. 29, fol. 15«, 
outer col. lines 1 ff.) : 

* Tliere woh }idruth («Mi(craviii|f)oii tho toblelsof atone [Ex .32^8). 
Read not (^druth but liSruth (freerloin). Freedom from what? 
. . . from ohaatiacmenUi . . . K. Himeon b. Yohai aays, at the 
hour when Israel atood at Sinai and said (Ex 247) “ All that the 
Lonl hath said we will do and obey,” there was not among them 
either one with an unclean issue or a leper or cripple or blind 
or dumb or deaf or mad : concerning that hour is it said (Ca 
47); "Entirely fair art thou, O my companion, neither is there 
blemish fn th*ec.” When they sinned, not many days passed 
when there were found among thorn those with unclean isHUca 
and lepers. About that hour It la said (Nu 6**), “And they 
dismissed from the enrap every leper, et<!.’* Henceforward 
Israel was liable to issuoa and leprosy. R. Hnna . . . says . . . 
leprosy came for slander ... to teach thee that plagues cx>tne 
only in conseciuence of slander. . . .' JThe whole passage 
should be Btumcd.l 

In the Mekhilta on Ex 23* (ed. I. II. Weiss, 
Vienna, 1865, p. 106a, top) accepf ance of bribes is 
said, on the basis of the Scriptural verse, to lead 
to blindness : 


* Every one who accepts money to pervert justice (or even bo 
execute Justice) will not leave the world until he is bereft of his 
eyesight. According to R. Nathan, one of three thinipi will 
befalf him : he will lose his knowIe<lge of the Torah, so that he 
will declare unclean clean, or declare clean unclean, or he will 
l>e In need of human aid, or he will lose his eyesight.* 

A similar thought is expressed in the parallel 
pa.s8Jige in Siphre to Dt 16’« (ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, §144), towards the end of tho section. 
The Mekhilta to Ex 16** (fol. 64a) should also lie 
regarded. This thought may be followed in a more 
extended form in Bab. 'E^khin fol. 10a, where 
R. Joljianan (quoted by R. Samuel b. Nahmani) 
says i 
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' Plaguci c'oine for seven sins, for bloodshed, perjury, un- 
chnstity, pride, einbezzlcment, pilllessnesa, and slander, as It Is 
said (Ps 1UI»), “ him who slanders his neljfhbour secretly, him 
will I cut off. . 

The following verftos are then cited to prove 
eacli ejiBo resjiectively : 2 S S'**®, 2 K 5**®- (In 12*’, 
2 Ch 20'®, Lv Sec also Ahoth v. 1 1 (Singcr’.s 

Prayer liouk^^ fiOiidon, 19(X), p. 200) ; 

‘ Heven kinds of punishment come into the worUI for seven 
important transtfreusions. If some give tithes and others do 
not, a dearth ensues from drought, and some suffer hunger 
while others are full. It they all determine to give no titties, 
a dearth ensues from tumult and drought. If they further 
resolve not to give the dough-cake (Nu 16’<«>), an exterminating 
dearth ensues. Pestilence comes into the world to fulfil those 
death penalties threatened in the Torah, the execution of which, 
however, is not within the function of a human tribunal. . . . 
At four periods pestilence grows apace : In the fourth year. In 
the seventh, at the conclusion of the seventh year, and at the 
nonclusion of the Feast of Tabernacles in each year ; in the 
fourt.h year, for default of giving the tithe to the i>oor in the 
third year (l)t 14*-***-®) ; in the seventh year, for default of giving 
the tithe to the poor in the sixth year ; at the conclusion of the 
seventh year, for the violation of the law regarding the fruits 
of the seventh year ; and at the conduBion of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in each year, for robbing the poor of the grants legally 
assigned to them* (t.e. gleanings, forgotten sheaves, corners of 
the Held [Lv 19», Dt 241®J). 

The death of women at childbirth i.s dno to three 
sins, 

‘ because they have been negligent in regard to their peritKls 
of separation, in rcspeiit lo the consecration of the first cake of 
the dough and in the lighting of the Habbath lamp’ (Miahn. 
Shabh. ii. 0 (Singer's Prayer Book, p. 121]). 

Tlie cIVocb of sin {yeyer M-ra) on man and on the 
creation generally is to cause great ilisligurcmont, 
and my.sterious di.seases are duo to sin. The 
passage from Heirshilh Rahha and elsewhere 
dealing with this point may be studied in F. H. 
Tennant’s Sources of , Original Sin, ch. vii. 1!’. 

Finally, R. Ami says : 

'There is no detilli williout sin, and there is no chastiMcnicnt 
without crime ’ (Bab. Shabh. DDd foot). This passage siiould he 
carefully Htudie<L 

Outside the immediate range of the Talmud and 
Midrashim the idea may be tracicd frequently ; 
e.g. Sir 31** (p, 24, ed. Struck, Leipzig, 1903) ; * In 
all thy actions bo modest, that no misfortune be- 
fall tlioe’; or Judah hal-Lcvi’s A»Va6 af-iiAaeart, 
pt. ii. § 58 : 

* It was one of the wonderful traits of (lod that Uis displeasure 
for minor transgressions was nhown on the wails of iiouscs and 
in tho clothes, whilst for more grievous sins the bu<lics were 
more or loss severely stricken ' (p. 1 19, e<l. Hirschfeld, 1906 : 
see the whole paragraph). 

II. Medicine. — Connected witli the <jne.stion 
of disease is tlie question of cure. The function 
of the priest as physician i.s clearly laid down in 
the Pentateuch ; ho enjoys far great<^r authority 
than the surgeon mentioned in Ilainmurabi’s CWc, 
probably because his sphere of treatment was more 
limitc<l : in Assyria surgie.al operations seem to 
have boon undertaken nioro commonly. The 
Rabbis declared that it was a positive commaml- 
ment ni]f0) for a man to get himself cure<l, 
on the basis of Ex 2P® (see also Raslii, in loc.). 
Healing as a result of .special prayer occurs re- 
peatedly in the Rible. According to the Rabbis, 
all healing is a miracle, and repentance will efl'ect 
a c.uro. Thus Bab. Nedartm 41a declares ; 

‘ No Hick man can recover from his disease until his sins are 
forgiven . . . greater is the miracle performed to a sick man by 
his restoration to health than that wrought to Hananiah, .Mishaef, 
and Azariah (Dn 3 i 2 fr.). For tholr lire was earthly and any 
mortal could quench it, whereas that of the sick man is from 
iieaven and defies human hand ' (see also further). 

So, too, the Palestinian Rabbis denied that 
demons could cause or cure disease (see Dkmons 
AND Spikits [Jewish]), for disease came from God 
without reference to their agency (see also S. 
Schechter, Fragment of a Zadokite Won'k, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 1, cb. xiv. p. 12, line 3). On the 
other hand, a man must not avoid .sin on that 
account alone. 

• A man must not say, " I will abstain from forbidden foods in 
o^lc^• to strengthen my body and avoid disease, but in order to 
do the will of my Father in heaven.” * 

The technical nature of cures recommended by 


tho Rabbis does not fall within the scope of the 
present urthde. Cures by prayer were fro<|nent. 
See Mi.shn. licrakhoth, v. 3 (p. 10, eil. Sfacik, 
Lietzmann’s seric.s, Bonn, 1910) : 

' R. l,Ianina b. Dosa used to pray ov^r the sick and used to 
say, “Such a one will live," “Such a one will die.” They said 
to him, " When (!0 knowest thou ‘i ” ; ho replied, “ If my prayer is 
fluent in my month, I know that it will he received.” . . 

Reference may also be made to ns?') (Singer’s 
Prayer Book, p. 47 ; partly also on p. io, § 8 of no. 
58 of Lietzinaim’s serie.s, Altjiid, Qehete, Bonn, 
1910) ; to Spun nj-j? (t>. 14.8 to])) ; to the O'S’:*? or 
therapeutic use of Psalms (see also art. (yllAKM.s 
AND AMiJfdOT.s [Jewish]); and to the extremely 
beautiful prayer before reciting the Pstilms in 
ca.ses of sickness.’ 'I’lie i)rayer deserves careful 
study. It must bo obsjuved that, although the 
Rabois fully believed in the ellicaciy of prayer, 
they did not, as the. (Ihristian Scientists do, deny 
the existence of disease or the power of dnig.s. 
The Kssenes, for example, according to Philo, 
joined tho c.ye of tho body to that of tho soul by 
avoiding cities : 'just as foul air breeds disease, so 
there is danger of contracting an incnrablo disease 
of the .soul from . . . bad associations 
probns liber, § 12, citcil in J K v. 227, foot, inner 
column). 

The principle of * mea.suro for measure,’ fitting 
the punishment to the sin nin or ryiir? 

pnniD i]? nn'iD), was strongly 'hold by'tbe Kallbi.s,'a8 
may be seen from tho extracts cited above, but, in 
spite of this, the .solution of the problem was found 
in the theory of ‘ clmstiscnients of 

love’ (‘whom tho Lonl loveth ho chasleneth ’), 
ami this is, of course, tho real solution of the 
whole problem of evil: man’s inability to realize 
that what is to him evil or misfortune need not in 
reality 1)6 so. See Mishn. Berakhofh, ix. 5 (p. 17, 
ed. Staerk, Bonn, 1910, Licf zmann’s series) : 

.*TJ9 * 17^9 might [read not 

but ; for every measure (grM)d or evil) which He metetli to 
theo, thank Him.’ 

Misfortune is not necessarily evil, nor is disease 
necessarily the outcome of sin. M an cannot always 
distinguish good from evil, and his mind has nut 
tho power of perception, beyond a certain well- 
dehned limit. ' From the month of the Lord shall 
there not proceed both evil and good ? ’ (La 3*®). ‘ I 
the Lord make peace and tueato evil ’ (Is 45’). The 
inability of man to comprehend the liivino scheme 
for the government of the nniver.so lca<ls him to 
erroneous conclusions as to tho nature of evil and 
tho origin of disease. This was the generally 
acceptcQ conclusion. 

Litkraturb.— .//?, art. ‘Medicino’; art. Charmh andAmclkts 
(J ewish) in ihe prcHcnt work ; Hamburger, art. ‘ Krankheiton ’ ; 
Maimonides, Oxtitle, chs. on the ' EvilM,’ pt. iii. etc. (aoo Frie«i- 
liinder’e tr., London, 1904); S. Schechter, Asaects of Rabbinic 
Theology, London, 1910, ch. xiv. etc. ; C. G. Montefiore, art. 

• Retribution,’ In Jilli, vol. v., July 1893 ;*F. R. Tennant, 
Sources of . . . Orujinal Sin, Cambridge, 1903, ch. vil. elx?. ; S. 
Levy, * Doctrine of Original Virtue,’ in Grig, and Other 
Studies, London, 1907 ; F. Weber, Jiid. Thcol.^, licipzig, 1697. 

IIKRUKRT r..OEWE. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Pcrsian).--The 
doctrines conceining bodily diseases and their treat- 
ment by medical art form a very considerable part 
of the Avestan system. In strict accordance with 
tho dualistic conception of tl)e universe, lH)dily 
disease and its treatment by medical art correspond 
exactly with sin, regarded os a spiritual malady, 
and its treatment by religions exercises conceived 
as an ethical or spiritual medicine. Similarly, 
owing to tho dualistic division of the universe into 
a good and an evil creation, all bodily diseases are 
expressly declared to bo creations of tiio Evil Spirit 
(see umier art. DUALISM). In Vend. xxii. Ahura 
Mazda declares that Ahra Mainyu created 90,999 
diseases (a fanciful number, like that of the Hindu 

1 Roth of the last-named items may be seen at the end ot 
lleidcnhchn'a ed. of tho Psahus, Roedelbolm, IbOG. 
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gOfl«), wliich are variously estiitiatcd, however, as 
90, (KX} in tlic (lujarati translation, or as 10,000 
{Bund. ix. 4), or even as low as 4333 {Dlnkart^ ed. 
Peshotan, vol. iv. cap. ir>7. 41, 43). A considerable 
nninbor of names of <liscases are prescrve<l in 
various oarts of the A vesta, and Imve been care- 
fully collected and discussed, eH[)ecially by Geiger 
in his Ostimn, Kultur ; but most of the names are 
decidedly obscure, and little improvement has been 
made since (ileiger’a study ; oven Barth olomae’s 
great lexicon throws no further light upon the 
terms used. 

It in fttlrlv oertain, however, that we may find in thorn fevers 
{ta/nu, dazhu), and diseaHca of the head (adrasft, ndrama). As 
skin diseases were and still arc a special scourge of the Iranian 
countries, wo naturally exiHict to nnd mention of leprosy, and 
as a matter of tact this dread disease apparently (in spite of de 
llarle/.’s slTiking argument to the contrary) is indicated by the 
term paeno vUareto taivwt {Vend. li. 8S; rf. v. 92), probably 
‘ lenrosy which segregates tlm body ’ ((;f. Pahlavi penSh, Pazetid 
piaic. Mod. Pers. pes, Kurdish piaif. In purnaniVt. xiv. 4H) wo 
may see either lifprosy, acconlin^ to the general interpretation, 
or (S. E. Dnhash), which is prohiuily also indicated by 
garenn. Among oUier terms, more or less obscure, the identf- 
fleation of which is largely conjectural, vrtvereshi(Vt. xlii. UU) 
probably indicates a venereal disease ; tufnn . . . tannpe 
zoishn%tye{Vend. vii. IVS) maybe puerperal fever ; 8keAda{ib. 
V. 160) may in<llc4ite a rupture ; nghdsti (ih. vii. 14fi) and vazem- 
noanti {ib. xx. 9, LI) most protialily signify rickets and caries of 
the hone; duntka {ib. xx. 14, 20) almost certainly calculus ; 
kurugha {ib.) seenis to tie the Mislern Persian knru, airbuncle 
(Houtnm-Schimller, ZDMir xxxvil. [18831 64 ff.). In Aatairya 
we seem to have the name of some eruptive disejise, like small- 
pox or jneosles. Among a number of hiliiorto miite unldeiitittcd 
Icriiis, three beginning with azh- in all pronatnlity refer, to 
discuses caused by snake-bite. 

The origin of the art of medicine as recorded in 
the Avesta is Hupernatural, and associated with 
the name of the hero Thrita, who, according to the 
Vendldad^ was the first physician, ‘ the first of 
those heroic, active, benevolent men, with magic 

{ lower, brilliant, powerful, before the giving of tlio 
jaw, who made the various diseases cease.’ Ho 
besouglit Abura Mazda for a remedy against 
poisons {vish-citrem, or pcriiaps ‘cine von Gift- 
danzeii stammende Arznei ’[Geiger]), and a mefal 
nife (for surgical operations). Aliura Mazda 
narrates that he gave fiim thousands and millions 
of medical plants, among them the mysterious 
gaokf.rena, the later gok-art tree, tlie source of all 
medicines {Ve7id. xx. 1-17). The Yashts appear 
to confound this Thrita with Thraetaona, whose 
name seems to bo a patronymic derived from the 
former — for his fravashi is invoked againstdiseases. 
Darmesteter ([uotes Hamza as .stating that Faridun 
{i.e, Thracta(»iia) was the inventor of medicine, and 
adds that the Modern rersian amulets against 
disease hear the name of Fartdfui (see C HARMS AND 
Amulets [Iran,], vol. iii. p. 449*^). Moreover, the 
genius Airj^aman (ai»pareiilly the personification 
of nraycr) is also intimately connected with the 
meuical art. Ahura Mazda calls Iiim to come and 
expel disease and death { Vend. xxii. , xxiii. ). Later 
on, in tlio Pahlavi Dinkart ho becomes tho tutelary 
genius of physicians, to whom he gives miraculous 
help to cure men’s bodies. As wo shall see, prayer 
was always regarded as the most eflicacious of 
remedies. 

The cojnnionest term to indicate indifferently 'medicine/ 
' healing,’ ‘ incdicamente,’or ' physichui,’ is bumhaza. correspond- 
ing to tho Skr. hhishaj, bhishaia. In Pahlavi we And this word 
as beshttjt but inoro commonly under tho curiously invertwl 
form bijiahak, as in Modern Persian and in the Armen, words 
bzhishk, 'phy8i(!iaji,’ and bzhfihkel, ‘heal.* 

I’he Avesta attributes great importance to the 
threefold division of ineaicine according to the 
means employed : kereta^ the knife ; urvara^ herbs ; 
mahOira, formula — as w’e should wty, surgery, 
medicine, and prayer. This is also tlio well-known 
division of ( he Greeks ; Pindar, speaking of 
Asklepios, says {Pyth. iii. 91-96) : 

• • . TOWS plv pakaKaU 
rnaotSal^ apifteirtay, 

Toil? Si TTpoirai^'u, irt- 

^ voi'Ta?, ^ ircpairTwi' nayroOey 

<pappa/ca, tow* £4 topait ivrairiv opOovf • 


As Pindar gives the first place to itraoidal, so tho 
Avesta esteems tlie cure by prayer or eoniuration 
the best of all ; so that the nrayer-physioian 
{mnhthrodmcsfiHzn) is called ‘ tlio pliysiciau of 
)»hysit;iaiis.’ In fact, the Maiitlira Spenta, or sacred 
formula, is personified and invoked as a genius; 
‘Heal 1110 , O Mahthra 8peiita, O brilliant one I* 
It is Ahura Mazda himself who speaks, and promises 
thousands of camels, oxen, and sheep ( Vend. xxii. 
7-10). This mahthra is not prayer in our sense, 
but a conjuratory formula, as employed so often 
among Eastern peoples. Homer, too, shows it as 
employed together with surgical treatment ; 

oiretA^v 6’ '02v(r^( a/au/movo?, ai^i^eoto, 

Sijaay iiricrra/ii iiraoibff 6' alpa Ktkaivhv 

•(r;^eSov {Od. xix. 466 -8). 

There is an excellent specimen of these conjura- 
tory form ulm in Vend. XX. 7 : ‘Tconjure thee, disease I 
I conjure tlice, death 1 I conjure thee, burning I 

I conjure thco, fever I I conjure thee, headache I 
. . . I conjure thee, smallpox (?)!’ There is a 
striking analogy between fliese conjurations and 
those cmjiloyeil by the Akkadians ( Ijenorniant, 
Chaldean Magic^ ring, tr., 1877, pp. 4, 20, 200). 
These formiilse, as witli the Greeics and Hindus, 
may, like so many other elements in tho Avesta, 
ho derived from an earlier pojuilation (perhaps 
Turanian) absorbed by the Aryans.^ The genius 
of metals, Khshathra Vairya, is said to have given 
tho first physician, Thrita, a knife with a golden 
loint for surgical operations (cf. Vend. xx. 3). 
’arcful instructions are given for the training and 

examination of surgeons and ^>hysiciaus, based on 
the principle of experimentum in corpnre vili. Tho 
candidate is to practise, not on a Afazdman, but 
on a {/ocua-worshipper, that is, tho follower of any 
other religion. Sliould he operate upon one sucii 
with fatal result, and again a seconu and a third 
time, he is declared incapable for ever of practising 
either medicine or surgery. Sliould he persevere 
and injure a Mazdiean, he is held guilty of a crime 
equivalent to homicide. After tlirce successful 
experiments, however, ho is considered a fully 
qualified medical man {Vend. vii. 95-104). A 
serious view was taken of a physician’s duties : he 
must make all speed to visit his patients ; if the 
disease attack one at nightfall, ho must hasten to 
arrive by tlie second watch ; if at the seeond watch, 
he must arrive by midnight ; if during the iiiglit, 
then by daybreak (Fend. xxi. 9-11). The fees of 
the physician are minutely regulated according to 
the rank of tlie patient. A priest pays only by 
liturgical prayers and blessings. Tho payment for 
the various chiefs of a household, a village, a clan, 
or a province, are respectively an ass, a horse, a 
camel, and a yoke of tour horses ; whilst, for the 
wives, female animals corresponding arc required. 
It would appear that later on these fees were 
changed into monetary payments: the Fahlavi 
commentator estimates tlio prayers paid by tlie 
priest at 3000 stirs (Gr. arar'fip), whilst the yoke of 
four horses is valued at 70 stirs. It may be 
remarked that tlie Avestan physician was also a 
veterinary surgeon, for a scale of charges is also 
fixed for tho treatment of cattle, great and small 
{Vend. vii. 105-117), and it is distinctly said that 
tlie same means must he employed for the euro of 
a rabid dog as for one of tho faithful {ib. xiii. 97-99). 

Tuniing now to tho later Pahlavi literature, wo 
find the whole subject of the art of medicine most 
fully and systematically treated in an interest- 
ing tractate incorporated in that encycloptcdic 
work, the Dlnkarf, and forming ch. 157 of bk. iii. 
printed in vol. iv. of Peshotan's edition (Bombay, 

II vols., 1874-1910). It is by far the most con- 
sidcrable chapter of the whole work. It falls into 

I An amusint; remark by a more reoent I’arsi i^amentotor 
(quoted by DarmesUster (note to Vend. vii. 120) is thus naively 
expressed : ‘ He may not cure, but ha will do no harm / 
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four distinct {larts : (1) medicine, (2) the medical 
man, (3) diseases, (4) remedies. 

II in curUniH to remark that Hindu medif^l Hcicncc also 
distinguished tho ‘four feet* (j>iida)ot medicine, which, how- 
ever, were reckoned as : the physician, disease, medicine, tlie 
nurae ; while Uippmrrutcs has a threefold division : A rtx^ 
Tfuattf, rb vo<n}Ma, o yoa*(oy, icai b l'rfTp6t (de Moth. Vuig, i. 1). 

The author begins by defining the basis or 
foundation {bun) and the necessitjr of medieine, 
which is, of course, owing to the action of the Evil 
Spirit. He next distinguishes between spiritual 
and material medicino, an<l again between general 
and individual medicino — the former apparently 
applying to the maintenance of the public health, 
and the latter to that of individual patients. It is 
curious that, whilst on the whole following the 
medical system of the Avesta os above described, 
the Dinkar^ recognizes fivey instead of three, means 
of healing, viz. formulie, fire, herbs, acids, and 
the knife. Another interesting distinction is that 
of prophylactic medicine (or hygiene, as wo should 
say) for the preservation of health, and curative 
medicine for the healing of disease. In accordance 
with this, two kinds of practitioners are also 
distinguished : the drulMopatt * master of health * 
(as we might say, officer of health), and the binshak^ 
‘ healer,’ or doctor. In the section specially devoted 
to tho physician several questions are treated. 
The supremo chief of corporal medicine is the 
Sovereign {i.e. the king) ; of spiritual medicine, the 
Zarathustrotaiuif or supremo hi^h priest. The 
matter (nmto) on which tne physician exercises his 
art is delincd to be, for the spiritual physician, 
the human soul endowed with a IkxIv ; for the 
corporal physician, the human body endowed with 
a soul. The reciprocal action of body and soul is 
then discussed with considerable skill, and corre- 
sponds pretty much with our idea of mens sana in 
corpore sano. The description of a perfect (ihysician 
of the body is worth quoting ; 

‘IIo should know the llmba of tho body, their articulations : 
remedied for tiio disenfie ; dhould possess liid own tuirriage and 
an Rddidtant ; should be ivmlable, without jealousy, gentle in 
word, free from liaughliness ; an enemy to disease, but the 
friend of the sick ; redfiecting modesty, free from crime, from 
Injury, from violence ; expeditious ; the right hand of the 
widow ; noble in action ; protecting good reputation ; not 
acting for gain, but for a Hpiritual reward ; rea<ly to listen ; 
having Ijocome a physician by favour of Aryanmn ; possessed of 
authority and philanthropy ; skilled to nrenarc health-giving 
plants medically, in order to deliver l.lie bo<Iy from disease, to 
expel corruption and impurity ; to furtlior peace and multiply 
the delights of life ’ ($ 19). 

The regulations for the probation of t he medical 
candidate are the same as those wo have quoted 
from tho Avesta, whilst, as for fees, tho treatise 
simply refers to tho sacred text. In the thinl part 
wo moot the statement that there are two funda- 
mental maladies, denominated faracbfit and<fi6/6Mf, 
which seem to indicate rather some forms of moral 
evil, but their explanation is extremely obscure, 
although tho words occur in several treatises. The 
Evil Spirit {GarUik Mlnoi) is the cause of all evils, 
Isith of soul and body— for the former, of every 
kind of vice and evil passion ; for the latter, of 
(M)ld, dryness, evil odour, corruption, hunger, thirst, 
old ago, pain, ‘ and all other causes of malady and 
death.’ The number of diseases is given as 4333 ; 
their names are simply those of the Avesta in a 
slightly altered form. One interesting division of 
maladies is that which divides corjMual di.sease.s 
into voluntary (such as venereal disease) and 
involuntary (such as fevers); whilst the diseases 
of the vital principle (jano) are distinguished as 
vices temling forward {e.g. passion and anger) and 
those tending backward {e,g, idleness). 

The fourth and last part of the treatise may 
be styled therapeutic. The number of remedies 
derived from tho vegetable kingdom is said to bo 
seventy, and they are divided again into those 
which are by nature benelicent, and those which of 
their nature are poisonous, but may be so treated as 


to become medicinal. As an exan4)Ie of tlie foi iiior 
is given the inyrobalan of Cabul -the only plant 
which is menlioned. The miraculous {ntphtto) 
trees, the GOkarl and the white liOni — here clearly 
distinguished from one another — are referreil to as 
sources of healing. Health is next divided into 
two kinds — health of the soul and health of the 
body ; arid the various ojipositions between the 
powers of the former and certain vices co-exiatent 
and yet hostile are detailed at length. In the 
whole ])aaaage we have a w ell-sustained distinction 
betw’eeii the hamfstank (diamelrically opposed, 
contradictory, excluding the ojrposite) and the 6m- 
tarvato (co-existent hut hostile) ; and the passage 
entirely contirma the sense of this latter difficult 
word which tho present writer propounded in the 
Academy^ xxvi. [1S84] .397. A similar distinction 
is then made betw^een the elements of tho body 
and the hostile forces, cold and dryness, produced 
by the Evil S]>irit— a veritable helium intestinum 
between tho four elementary qualities as described 
by Galen and other early medical writers. Curi- 
ously enough, however, w'ith the Iranians tho 
I>osition of dryness and moisture is reversetl, dry- 
ness and cohl being together rockoncMl among evil 
qualities — an inversion, no doubt, to he explained 
by the rarity and consequent vast imporlance of 
humidity in ancient Iran. Tho action of I Ik; hlootl, 
of food, and of moderation are next explained, as 
well as tho nccesaary interdependence of spiritual 
and coriwral medicine. 

An interesting (lueation is that of the relations 
between Iranian medicine and tlmt of Tmlia and 
Greece. The researches of Haas {ZDMG xxx., 
xxxi.) and Muller {ib. xxxiv.) have conclusively 
.shown the great intluenco oxerci.sed by Greek 
medicine on the Hindus, and a (piestion of the 
latter writer deserves our attention hero : 

*A fot't which concerns not IiidianiRts, hut rather Ktuilonta 
of MUMIe-i’ersian and Arabic litoral urc, is thiH--it may be 
ilcMlueist from tho Arabic texts that it in w«)r(h while iiinii’irinu 
by what road Indian mo«iieal lilerature rt'aclied the Miilwun* 
madans. We know that Indian Itiles reached tlie realniH of the 
Chalifs throngli the Pahlavi : in it riot fliorefore olivious to 
8U]i|iobe Ihn aame road for medical Heienour (aee also J. Jolly, 
•Metliciii,’ iii. 10, pp. 17-19). 

Wo have indicated above certain parallelisms 
between Iranian medical theories and llioso of tho 
Greeks, though none of tliem c an he considered 
very decided. History, however, liears out tho 
prooability of such inllueiice of (Jreek medicinci 
upon Persian. Greek physicians tire to bo fouinl 
at all epoch.s at the courts of Irtiiiian sovereigns. 
Such W'as tho case even under the Aclnemeiiijiiis : 
we need cite only Demokedes under iJjirius l., tho 
famous Ctesias, and Apollonides mcinlioncd by 
the latter. Spiegel thinks it jirobahle that in 
populous cities foreign physicians often competed 
W'ith native ones. Under the Sasaiiiuns, too, we 
find Greek physicians at tlie royal court, and 
Spiegel is of opinion tliat rmliaii oliysieians made 
their way there also (Znrn. Alicrtn,^ I.eipzig, 1878, 
iii. 582). 

Litkhaturk.— W. Geif^er, Ogtirau. Kultur hn AUrrlum, 
RrlatiKen, 18S2, pp. 301 IW!); L. C. Casartclli, Traite de 
tnMecine mazftrenne traduit du Pehtevi et eommente, Louvain, 
IS8(5. aluo La Philosophic reliffUuse du maziUigmc gnus leg 
Sassanidcs, Louvain, ISSl (Eiij^. tr,, lioinhny, ISH'J); S. E. 
Dubash, The. Zoroaslriaa iyanitari/ Code, llonihay, 15Ki(5- a 
Hkilful attfiupt, by a biKhly ipialinuil I'turti nudicul mnn, to 
brinir the AvuHtun medical and h,\ picnic. HVHt 1:111 into correlation 
with modern European medical seienci*, and ‘ to hIiow my 
etiucated co-reli>fionibtH how well the laws of the Vendidad, 
ena<-ted for the preaervation of health and for the obserNunee of 
the purity of thinxH, are in harmony with t he laws of hy|{ieno 
and the primdplea of the seieiioe of medieine.’ 

L. G. Uasautelli. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Teutonic).— 
1. Disea.se. — Nothing made so powerful an im- 
pre.s.sion upon the feelings of primitive man as tho 
phenomena of disoa.se and death. Whetlier tho 
end camo as the inevitable result of a prolonge<l 
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struggle, or >\liother it befell with startling Bud<len> 
neas in the heydav of life — in either caae the 
terror-stricken niiiiu was forced to face the ques- 
tion as to the cause and origin of the dread occur- 
rence. 

Oeath from loss of blood and death by strangu- 
lation were of course more or less familiar incidents 
of the chaae and of war. Hut what mysterious 
power was it that suddenly opened the veins with- 
in the body, and brought a comrade’s life to an end 
by ha'inorrhage ; or, again, obstructed the air- 
pussagos from within, and thus caused the halo 
and hearty youtli to perish by suflbeation, eonvnl- 
sively clutching at his throat? The inmates of 
the smoky turf-cabin had often felt this malign 
power at work, os it smiatted — crashing and squeez- 
ing— on breast and throat, and )iad awaked with 
screams of terror and bathed in perspiration : it 
was the dreaded alp (incubus, nightmare), who 
had all but straiighnl them to death. By night 
likewise they were seized by that friglitful some- 
thing which resides in the body permanently, and 
thus dilfers from the alp that comes by night, or 
even in the midday slumber, yet speedily with- 
draws again. The unwelcome visitations of tlie 
incubus must have made a profoiiml impression 
on their victims ; and it was an experience of 
similar character which now and again befell them 
in 8 ])ring, when the storm was raging outside, and 
alternate chills and burnings seized them, causing 
the shiver of fever, tormenting them in sleep with 
wildly-rushing dreams, and at length bringing 
them in their delirium to the experience of things 
which, as their house-mates affirmed, no one else 
had perceived : the fell work, surely, of gruesome 
creatures, invisible, but to feeling all too real, 
wiiich hemmed them in, prowled after them, 
fell upon them like stealthy foes— the spirits 
and demons of disease, which the causal instinct, 
with its unconsciously creative tendency and its 
power of stimulating the imagination, depicted in 
endlessly varied forms, corresponding to the ob- 
served phenomena accompanying tho afilietion. 
A special object of misgiving was tho unseen, 
though living and potent, entity which dwelt in 
friend and foe alike, whi<!h passea from the body 
at death and left it behind, i.e. tho soul, as 
primitive man was always obsessed by tho sus- 
)icion that departed souls stilt pursued their 
ricndly or hostile activities in the shadowy host 
of disease-spirits. 

Among the Teutons the souls of tho dead were 
believed to join the great demonic host which, 
comprising elves, * mares,' Trudeiit and 

trolls, swept along in the train of Woden and llolla : 
winged creatures who appeared everywhere, and 
bad their homo in the savage forest. On occasion 
the disease-demons assumed bodily shape, sliow- 
ing themselves in cverj variety of form, and np- 
po.ariiig in tho disease itself as worm-like threads 
that creep under the skin, or as actual worms living 
in woumis and sores, or being discharged there- 
from. The idea of the wriggling worm as the em- 
bodiment of the disease-demon was widely current 
among the Teutons. The demon was supposed to 
eiuerge from tho worm in the form of some winged 
being, or of an ugly, crawling, slimy toad. 

Next in importance to the incubi, or spirits of 
the dead, who afllicted the survivors with norrible 
nightmares, or consorted with them lasciviously in 
dreams, and who, in the form of some animal, 
often forced their way to the fireside through holes 
and cracks (cf. O.N. mara kvaltSif * the torment of 
the mare,* ituira irad^ also cattcht-mar [cancAe, 
from Lat. calcare, ‘to tread*], ‘the walk of the 
mare’), it was the horde of alps — creatures fabri- 
cated by the imagination from the nightmare — 
the F.lben, the race of elves (A. S. ixl/-cynn)^ who, as 


noxious demons practised their wicked magic ( A. S. 
celf-siden) upon mankind, especially in attacks of 
fever. They were the personal causes of the so- 
called elf-discaso, which injures mankind as ‘ elf- 
shot* (A.S. ylfagescidt O.'S. alfskud, Danish elver- 
sktid)^ striking the skin (A.S. on fell scoten), the 
ilesli {on Jiirnte scoten)^ the blood (an blod scoten), or 
the limbs and joints {on lid scoten) ; or as the less 
injurious elf-breath, which, when merely blown 
(O.N. alvgust, A.S. aelfbUest, Swed. e//cc 6 fa«f)upon 
human beings, caused a swelling of the limbs ; or 
even ns a voracious sucking (A.S. oilf-sogo^pi) of 
blood or marrow or bone j or as some other vagrant 
nffiiciion (O.N. Alfavolkum^ ‘ elf -roll,* cf. ‘walk’) 
which falls upon a person in its iliglit. When a 
man fell a victim to such an ‘ onfall ’ (A.S. on’feall)^ 
his ncighljours said ‘ the elves are upon him.^ 

Besides these, however, there were numerous 
other noxious spirits ill-aOected towards mankind, 
as may be inferred from tho personal cast of many 
of the ancient names applied to particular dis- 
eases, as, e.<7., Nessiat Nagedo, StecnedOf Troppho^ 
Crampho. Touching -demons caused dysentery, 
lymphangitis, and anthrax ; stroking - demons 
(cf. ‘moon-struck’), face paralysis and mental de- 
rangement; burning-demons, blisters and gangrene; 
biting-, pinching-, scratching-, and bruising-de- 
mons, skin-alicction like cancer, extravasation of 
blood, itch, freckles, or phlegmonous inflammation, 
but they could also ailect the liody internally, and 
give rise to ulcers in the stomach (O.H.G. nuiyo- 
oizado). As tearing-demons they produced gnawing 
pains in nerves and muscles; as striking-demons 
thev afflicted men with a])oplexy and epilepsy, 
with blindness and mumps ; as pushing-demons 
they brought on hiccup, and the nosch, which 
presses upon the heart and the womb ; as pricking- 
demons they were the cause of pneumonia and 
pleurisy, with their accompanying pains in the 
side, and also of sunstroke ; as choking-denions they 
caused disorders which constrict the throat (croup, 
diphtheria) ; as binding-demons, rickets and phim- 
osis; 08 gripping-demons {hardgeeiji^ widgreip), 
tho swoonings and spasms of iiruMtiia, crdainnsia, 
and epilepsy ; as blowing-demons, disorders of the 
eyes (especially blennorrhcea in the newly bom) 
and tho blisters of anthrax, as also smallpox and 
plague, though these, no doubt, were sometimes 
figured as dragons and CTilfiiis rusliing hither and 
thither, and killing people with the poisonous fumes 
they exhaled. 

Uunian beings were also exposed to tho aggres- 
sions of certain repulsive creatures of diminutive 
size, such as the dwarfs^ who caused monstrous 
births, local paralysis, lunacy, mumps, and similar 
diseases {e.g. idiocy, apoplexy, herpes), produced 
convulsions, molested people at night by emshing 
and stifling, and, in particular, brought about 
baneful fevers (thus A.o. practically means 

an attack of fever). Evil-disposed demonic Sekelme 
(cf. Scot, ‘skellum’) smote man arid beast with 
pestilence, conveying influenza (O.H.G. skalmo^ 
skelma) and the ‘black death ’ in fetid effluvia— an 
idea which reveals a glimmering sense of the 
danger of infection, as does also the notion of the 
‘ Schelmonbeine * in starveling cattle, the ‘ Pest- 
schelnie * being sup^iosed to take material shape in 
these. 

Demons of disease dwelling in forests were also 
regarded as the less noxious Schrate (goblins) and 
wujhts, and were personified as Diisel (stupors), or 
as ‘ yellow hags,’ yellow-bellied Sdlden, who knit 
yellow vestments with yellow needles — the yellow 
smock-frocks which they throw over the bodies of 
their victims as jaundice {Gelbsuchijt or as ^ skm 
{Pellmergen) in erysipelas, or as tumid skin (ocAmW/- 
mergen) in local dropsy. This idea, as implying 
the personification of local affections, reveals a some. 
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what more advanced conception of <lisoase, which 
iimat liave coexisted from the outset witli tlio de- 
inonistic view, the latter apjdying inoro particularly 
to acute and chronic infectious diseases, and the 
whole hrood of ‘nervous’ disorders. The deiium- 
istic view of disease has a direct link of connexion 
with the NT conception of demons in the ^i!(^thi<^ 
w’ord ddimOnnrcis, and at lenj^th culminates in the 
mediuival theory of possession by devils (A.S. 
diufohcoc and dcofohcocnes). 

2. Medicine. — In the practice of healing, like- 
wise, a simxtlo empiricism no doubt prevailed among 
tlie ancient Teutons from the first, though natur- 
ally the evidence of this fact has almost entirely 
disappeared. But this experimental therapeutics 
l)ecame almost inseparably combined with demon- 
istic concontions and modes of thought. 

A wound was first of all cleansed and bound up 
w'ith vulnerary herbs. If the bleeding w'as pro- 
fuse, the sore was sprinkled with the d»ist of dried 
plants, and the l)andage was tightened. But, as 
this did not always jirove efl'ective, recourse was 
had to the ‘more potent’ remedies— of which we 
shall speak below — as preventives, and this mode 
of treatment w'as presently applied in all cases and 
‘for all cases’; i.e. it became customary to use 
such reme<lie8 at the very beginning of tne treat- 
ment, as unexpected ami ai)parently causeless con- 
tingencies miglit supervene in the prmiess of heal- 
ing — complications as mysterious as they were 
dangerous, such as inflammation, erysipelas, 
diphtheria, hos])ital gangrene, and lock-jaw ; in 
short, all those concomitants of bodily injuries 
which are now traced to infection. Those unwel- 
(joine inanif(\station8 were regarded as ‘gruesome 
companions,’ the personified influences of malicious 
denizens of the world of spirits and demons, though 
they might also be due to the machinations of evil- 
disposed human beings who were able to move the 
demonic realm and make it subservient to their 
will. Moreover, there was alw'ays the possibility 
that the invalid had in some respect neglected the 
claims of religion. He might have fallen short in 

S erformance of his duties towards the friendly 
eifies of his peojde, so that they hud sent the 
injury .as a punishment, or liao given to the 
wicked elves, whom they generally held in check, 
that {lermission to work iiijui^ of whiidi they 
BO lioreely availed themselves. For all such possi- 
bilities timely and rapid measures had to ho taken. 
Horror lowered upon primitive man from all sides, 
and it was the part or wise counsellors — both men 
and women, but, in all that related to disease, 
more especially women — to soothe the terror- 
haunted soul. 

Diseases of supernatural orijjin, and, in fact, all 
painful things that could not be traced forthwith 
to sensible causes, might be Divine puiiiHliments, 
from which the suflerer could he absolved only by 
expiation — by the bloody or unbloody sacrifice. 
The sacrificing priest secured his people ag.ainst 
the demons of plague, (hlin himself, however, 
is the master-magician, the ‘ magic-fatlicr ’ (O.N. 
yaldro-fatlter) ; as the sun-god he scatters the 
nocturnal swarm of the ‘night-goers* {nihtgenga ) ; 
ho is the mighty elf-diH])eller, the sciourge of the 
alps {greeti nlja). Nevertheless, it was also the 
imstom to oflcr sacrifice to the alps thcniMelves 
{alfablot)^ w’lio were often well-aflected towards 
men, and had some knowledge of the plants that 
must be dug on moonless nights. The cujt of 
Eir, the s})ecial goddess of healing, is of relatively 
late origin ; she w^as the personiiication of the 
gentle hand of w'oman in nursing the sick (O.N. 
eim, ‘to care for,’ ‘nurse’). But Odin still held 
Mb place as the supreme god of healing, .and the 
healing ‘ touch ’ of ‘ Wodaii’s linger ’ was long the 
prerogative of English and Frankish kings -de- 


scendants of Odin — as a tune for sci\)fula and 
struma (‘king’s evil’). At an earlier date the 
power of curing disc.aso was .ascribed to the god 
Thor, the gre.at preserver in times of sickness mid 
danger, the destroyi'r of evil spirits. But Odin 
the Wise knew all the secrets ot the imigic which 
<•01111 tenu'ts the work of <lcmons : ‘ succouring 
oracles of healing’ (ll(uxniuily 11, 9), ‘long, power- 
ful runes of life’ {lligs]>iday 44), ‘succouring stalls 
ami protective runes’ {Sigrdnf umdly 5 and 9), ami 
‘ Kt^jills full of healing virtue’ {Ildramdly 146). 

Hero wo conus upon the most important element 
in the healing magic directeil against the demons 
of disease, viz. the spells which was inscribed on 
rods, pieces of hark, or the skin, as, e.g.y the hami, 
of the invalbl, and wliich might he wdiispered, 
spoken, chanted, or shouted. All the ancient 
leutonic languages furnisli numerous examples 
of such spells or charm.s — more especially foriimhe 
for the healing of woiind.s, the stanching of bloinl, 
and the prevention of swelling ami inortiliiratioii. 
Thus, Hartmann von Aue tells how, after a w'ound 
had been bandaged, Gawan, faithful to ancient 
Teutonic custom, uttered the spell : ‘ Zer wunden 
w'undensegcn.’ Again and again in the ‘hlowl- 
charms’ wo lind the phrases: ‘stant plot faste,’ 
* verstand dfl, bluotrinna.’ Nor are ol.lu‘,r j)().s.sihle 
contingencies forgotten; thus ‘ilyii stekent, dyii 
swillent, dyn kilTent, dyn vnlerit, dyn stinkent, 
dyn swerent, dyn rennent sliolt laten’ - - a spell 
which calls for uninternipted coiivahiscence. But 
the folk -medicine of the ancient Teutons com- 
prised similar spells for many other ailments. 
Thus we find charms for worms, designed to expel 
the 7USS0 (w'orm) with niun nessinrfdinun (‘nine 
little worms’) from tlie marrow, through veins, 
flesh, an<l skin, and so out of the body ; ^ or to 
kill it, or cause it to drop from the sore in the 
form of maggots. There wore also fever-idiarms, 
u.setl for destroying or expelling ‘ritten’; charms 
for fracture and dislocation, spoken while the 
injured limb was being strokoa or rubbed, and 
.supj)osc<l to help the di.sconnected liones to re- 
unite ; charms for the eye, which arrested run- 
nings, swelling, pain and dimness in that organ ; 
charms for convulsions, curing epilepsy, ‘ wihl 
shot,’ gout, obstruction of bowels, colic {her- 
luuotcr), ‘ cold pains,’ ami ‘ irregular ’ gout ; 
charms for consumption, curing all forms of wast- 
ing disease ; charms for swelling, w'hich removed 
intumescences [e.g. wens) and swollen glands 
(kgrrill) ; charms for the teeth, which diistroyod 
the worms of toothache and caries ; birt h charms, 
which were uttered before the knees of a woman 
in lal)Our, ami helped to usher the chihl safely 
into the world and bring away the afterbirth (.as, 
e.g.y in the EddUy they were ‘sung vigoroii.sly ’ 
for Bdrgny by Oddriin, supported by the birth- 
runes 'painted on hands and joint-bandages’ os 
‘ health-marks ’). 

Sometimes the expedients employed took the 
form of slips of bast inscriheu with formulm 
similar to the foregoing (zouhorgi8crih)y ami sus- 
pended in little Ikixcs (plevhlr) around th<* invalid, 
or bound upon the disea.sed part (ligaturai ) ; while 
they were also used as prophylae.ticH, as amulets 
for the ‘ breaking of sickness.^ But (rharin.s were 
likewise of avail for the traiisfereiiee of iliseases 
to another place, and for conveying them to 
animals and trees (‘ hr.aneh-runes,^ ‘ which must 
be leamcd by any one who w'ould lie a physician,* 
[AWf/a]). Cliarms were s{M)ken or chanted in 
gathering medicinal and magical herbs, in making 
decoctions, and in other proceedings, such as pass- 
ing or creeping througli split trees ; they were 
uttered over an unconscious invalid, or while a 

i Ct. the celebrated O.H.O. ‘ Munich worm-charm,' which 
wUl l>e i^ivcn in full in the art. Maqic (Teutonic). 
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nine eiiibeliishcMl gold ring w;ih boing moved in 
a circle round his wound ; prolMibly also when an 
iron or bronze ring lixcd roun<I a limb as a 
prophylactic against <lcnions, ami oven in junining 
througli the solstitial lire, the smoke of which 
the leaper tried to ctatch and retain in his clothes 
as a protection against fever. 

The practical parts of these various expedients, 
ami many other actions of the same kind, were, 
no doubt, frcuuently— perhaps more freouently— 
cmjdoyed without spells, the place of the latter 
boing gradually taken by new manipulations, 
arti(des of clothing, and other paraphernalia, 
wooden masks, hats, cloaks, bags with the most 
fantastic contents, such as talons, claws, nails, 
hair, small bones and similar trumpery — the stock- 
in-tra»le of the witch-doctor (shaman, medicine- 
man) all over the worhl. Such objects as images 
of the gods were dipped in water in order to 
endow it with special iemo<lial virtues ; cakes 
were baked in the form of the powers of healing, 
and then eaten ; wooden arms and lo-gs were hung 
up in temples or groves as votive ollcrings, while 
magic 8t<mes, with or without runic writing (stones 
of life), were worn as amulets. 

Such were the ‘ mc 3 dical ’ ideas, practices, and 
devices by whicli the ancient Teutons sought to 
cure existing disorders and to secure themselves 
against possible injuries to health. Btit even 
those remedial measures which might at first 
sight seem to be purely natural were in many 
cases conjoined with a superstitious element. 
Thus, when applying a rolling massage to the 
abtlomen for troubles in that region, the ‘doctor’ 
would have in his hand a beetle or some such 
creature, into which the disease, or the demon 
causing it, was supjiosed to pass ; w'hile, in trying 
to dislodge the demons of pain from certain parts 
of the body by fumigating them with the incense 
of narcotic herbs, the operator softly uttered a 
spell, or chanted a nuij^ic verso. The demonistic 
theory of disease was itself of empirical origin. 
Even here a slight though real element of fact 
underlies all that is merely fanciful, and it was 
only as a secondary phase that it unfolded that 
riotous luxuriance which took shape finally as an 
imaginary host of diaease-deraons encomi»assing 
inanlcind. These demons were the outcome of 
what might lie called observation of pathological 
symptoms, which found its materials in all manner 
of acforiniti(5S in men and animals ; such de- 
formities, again, adding fresh matter to the ideas 
l)orn of the nightmare, and constantly confirming 
them by apparently positive evidence— just as the 
intestinal or external parasite seemed to corro- 
borate the personify-ing aniinistuj theory of dis- 
ease. The parasitical theory of disease is thus 
intimately related to the demonistic. 

The ailti-demiinic incantation was usually re- 
garded as appertaining specially to the individual, 
who used it to protect himself against, or deliver 
himself from, some particular demon ; while the 
bloody sacrifice performed by the tribal priest w'as 
designed to guard the whole tribe against surprise 
atta<;ks by the host of disease-spirits. But u'e 
also liml incantations of an almost general char- 
ac^ter iis43d as safeguards against iKissible onsets 
of demons — against ‘whatever elf it may lie’ 
(sy pa;t yl/a pe him sie). All conceivable coni- 
binations of the snpernaturalistic therapeutics 
of magic and the physico-chemical therapeutics 
of manipulation amt pliarmacy have been evolved 
in the course of centuries, nor can it even yet 
be said that, in the folk-medicine of the Teutons 
or other races, tlie purely natural standpoint has 
finally carried the day. 

Litrhati)RB.~W. G. Black, Folk-mrdinnA : A Chapter in the 
History u/CiUture, U>ndaii, ISMS ; C. F. Caspar!, Fine Atiffustin 
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Early England, 3 vids., Ijondon, 1804-66 (W»of. d. angels. Prnsu, 
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K. SUDHOFF. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE ( Vedic). —iimi- 
tntion of the subject.- -'Vim distinction between 
charms for the cure of disease {bhtimjydni) and 
other charms is frequently evanes(;cnt. They 
approach with special closeness the charms to 
semire long life {dyitsi/dni, of. Maokj [VedicJ) on 
the one hand, and the cliarins of exorcism (cf. 
Witchcraft [Vedic]) on the other. Moreover, 
charms for easy chihlhirth, for abortion, and for the 
iiromoUon or destruction of virility might properly 
oe classed among them, but are in tact classed 
regularly among the rites pertaining to women 
{.fttn-karmdni, cf. Magic [yodie]). Instead of 
attempting any theoretic distinction, it seems best 
to follow the Hindu classification, and treat in 
this article only charms of the type contained in 
the fi/w/iyayi/n-chapters (xx v.-xxxii. ) of the Kn n&ika 
SutrUf reserving the related cliarms for the articles 
cited above. 

I. Sources.— The chief source for our know- 
ledge of the beliefs relating to disease in Vedic 
times and of the jiraciiees based upon them is the 
Atharvaveda. Ot hymns or parts of hymns in- 
tended to sei nre the cure of more or less sliarply 
defined diseases, the Atharvan EamhiUl contains 
.sometidng over a hundred. The practices by 
which these were at one time accompanied are 
given in the M^ifo^yrt-chapters of the Kausika 
Sutra. 


ft <-tinnot, of course, be always confldently asserted that the 
practices there described are blcutical with those employed 
when t he hymns were composwl. But that ilie statements o! 
tlie ritual are, in the main, biisetl u\)on a goo<l understanding 
of the hvmns is shown by tins flood of light that the stu<ly of 
the ritual has thrown unoii t)>o interpretation of the hymns 
(cf, tlie hisU>ry of their interpretation which is given in 
the Commentary to pages 1-48 of lllooinfleld’s ‘Hymns of tho 
Atharva-ve«la,’ SHE, vol. xlil.). That the treatment of tho 
hymn in the ritual is secondary is sfimetiines too hastily assumed. 
Thus vi. 44 is clearly a charm against dsrnca (diarrh(eu) and 
odfiifcdra(productionofwinduitheintealim!s),but xxxi. 

6 ia supposed to rubricate It in a remedial rite against slander. 
The posit ion of tho rite in the KauSxka shows that it Is intended 
for tho cure of some disease, and, if the comnienUtor is right 
(as he most probably is) in saying that it is to be employed 
' in case of slander,*^ this means only that tho origin of the 
disease viitikdrn is asiTibed to the evil speech of an enemy (of. 
below, for disease originating from curses, evil eye, and sorcery) 
—a naive, but not improbable, concejition. On the other hand, 
both tho materia niedlca of the KatiSika and its therapeutic 
praclacea— slight as these are— seem more advanced than those 
of the SathhiUl itself. In some cases also the connexion be- 
tween tho rite and the hymn Is so supcrHcial that there can be 
no doubt of the secondary mechanical adaptation of the one to 
tho other. In such coses it is usual to assume that tho rite has 
been made to lit ilio charm. In view, however, of the great 
conservatism that in gonornl controls such prac-tices, an^l the 
protuible pre-hlstoric origin of certain Atharvan charms (cf, 
nioomfleuf, ‘The Atharva Veda,’ p. 61, and the literature there 
cited), the opposite possibility deserves more c,on8i<leratioii. In 
the present state of Vedic studies, at all events, we can seldom 
hope to do butter than understand an Atharvan hymn os the 
Kauiika understood it. • i i 

Taken together, the two sources furniRli a better 
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picture of primitive medicine than lias been pre- 
served in any literature of so early a period. 
Further interest is atlded to the subject by tiie fact 
that these medical charms are the prm from whieh 
the later Hindu medicine was evolved. The stage 
of its development represented in the medical 
implies several centuries of evolution from 
the standpoint of the Katchka, and is now known 
(through the discovery of the Hower MS.) to have 
been attained previous to the 6th cent, of our 
era. The relation of the later medicine to the 
Atharva is recognized by the Hindus themselves, 
who regard the Yajurveda as an *after-Veda* 
{upaveda) of the Atharva. Hindu medicine in 
turn lias, through the Arabs, left its eflect upon 
European medicine. 

Otlier Vodic texts, owing to the purpose of their 
composition, do not have occasion to handle the 
phenomena of disease in the same concrete fashion, 
and to the same extent. Apart from the addition 
of details of a similar nature, their chief contribu- 
tion consists in a picture of the general attitude of 
tlieir authors and users towards disease. Into this 
picture as a background the details of the Atharva 
nt with perfect harmony. The iliircrence between 
the hieratic texts (the Kigveda in particular) and 
the Atharva is neither a di/rerence in time, nor a 
dilfcrcnce in enlightenment between the adherents 
of these Vedas. It is rather the difference in 
attitude of the priest and the physician (each 
liberal enough to employ on occasion the resources 
of the other) when brought face t/O face Avith 
disease. 

2. The Atharvan practice of medicine. (1) 

Knowledge of analoniy. — The Atliarva evinces a 
very thorough knowledge of what may be called 
the coarser anatomy of the human body, naming 
its various external subdivisions, and many of its 
internal organs. Tims ii. 33 is a long list of the 
parts of the body from which the disease is to l>e 
torn ; similar lists occur also in ix. 8, x. 2, and xi. 8. 
Beyond this knowledge, which was to a great extent 
a pre-iiistorio acquisition (cf. 0. Schrader, Ueallex, 
d. indogerm, AUertmnskunde^ 1001, .?.v. ‘ Korper- 
theile’), the Atharva can hardly be said to go. 
The apparent distinction between veins and arteries 
in i. 17. 3 is offset by the oiicurrence of the same 
words in vii. 35. 2, with the more general sense of 
‘internal canals,’ meaning entrails, vagina, etc.-- 
sliowing how vague Avoro the ideas held with 
regard to smdi siibjects. The isolated statement 
of ix. 8. 10, ‘ what is diseased shall Income urine,’ 
may bo mentioned as an accidental approximation 
to a partial truth. To 1 h 3 noted, hoAvever, is the 
fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of 
the body of three elements — bile, phlegm, and wind 
—does not appear in the early Atharvan texts. 
Vdtlkjrtand&ani of vi. 44. 3 cannot he urged as 
proof to the contrary, as it means, not ‘ de.structive 
of (diseases) produced by the wind in the body’ 
{vat(tkTtand§ani), hut * (lestruetiye of that Avhich 
has been made into Avind.’ Evidently, from its 
association with diarrhcca, it refers to Avind in the 
intestines. The later theory, Avhich api>ears first 
in the Svapnadhyaynt Atliarv. Par. 08, is, t»f course, 
familiar to the coinmontators, who endeavour to 
foist it upon the Kau&ika.. 

(2) Theory of the origin of disease. — The popular 
mind is ever ready to see in disease the mariireHta- 
tion of the will of a supernatural power. To the 
Atharvan this poAver Avas generally one of the 
hosts of demons by which ho Indieved himself 
surrounded. How slight Avas the tUstinction made 
between disease and possession may he scon from 
a hvnin like Atharv. ii. 4, Avhich is directed 
agamst disease and demon alike. Compare also 
V. 2, where Indra is invoked to destroy the 
worms in a child, and it is immediately declared 


that all the ardti (certain ftMuale demons) are 
slain. It is also elearly implied by the fad, that 
the /v/f//.v/7ve COM tains, among its remedial practices, 
ceremonies winch consist merely in the <lriving 
away of the demons that are catising the disease (ef. 
XXV. 22 .30, xxxi. .3-4); in providing the patient 
Avith an amulet to resist their attacks (xxvi. 20 f., 
xxvii. 6f., xxviii. 7) ; or in spells to dissipate and 
remove the harm they have done (xxvi. ‘29-32, 
xxviii. 9-11). 

Tliese demons of »liseaso are generally vague in 
outline an«l iinleliiiito in number, and are known by 
the naim*H pisdrhtt^ rakms, atrin, ami kanm. Of 
their various penii(douH activities, it may he noted 
that the devour the flesh of tlieir victims 

(Atharv. iv. 30. 3, v. 29. 5); the etymology of 
atrin points in the same direction, Avliile the 
kanva prey esjM^c.ially upon the embryo (ii. 25. 3). 
Other nnmimed demons {ih.) are suckers of blooil 
and takers aAvay of fatness, Avhile in xix. 30. 0 
figure the dog-like she-dcmoiis that recall tlio dog- 
demon of epilepsy {Apastamhiya Gyhga. Sutnif 
xviii. 1) and the dog-like gandharvas of Atharv. iv. 
37. 11. Another class of Iwings to Avliose inlluences 
diseases are ascribed are the gandha.t'vas ami their 
eonsortsthe ‘ mind-beAvildering VyMr/,m.v(ef. Atliarv. 
ii. 2. 5, iv. 37, xix. 36. 6). Insanity in particular is 
ascribed to tlieir intluence (cf. vi. 111. 4, also Kig- 
veilax. 11.2; Pischol, Kcf/wvAe<S7Mr/t6n,i.[18S9] 18S, 
and the statement of Tdittiriya Samhiia, iii. 4. 8. 

4 : ‘'I'ho gnndluirvas and apsaras render mad him 
that is mad’), The ro/j.w.?, too (Atharv. vi. 111. 3), 
can steal away one’s senses. In Atharv. v. ‘29. 6f. 
is indicated one Avay in which the demons obtain 

f iossession of their victim— by entering liim with 
lis food. It is Avith this possibility in view that 
KauHka xxvi. 10 orders as a hygienic precaution 
that the sacks of grain belonging to the sick man 
shall bo surrounded with a ring of heated pebbles. 
As the Atharva makes but slight distinction be- 
tween demon and human sorcerer, it is not siirpris- 
ing to find the latter causing disease (Atharv. i. ‘28, 
iv. 28, xix. 39. 1) or il incases attributed to magic 
(iii. 7. fi ; for methods of tliiis producing disease, cf. 
art. WiTC’HCRAFT [Vedic]), curses, or the evil eye 
(ii. 7, V. 15 and 16, vi. 90. 2, xix. 35. 3, and KauS, 
xxvi. 35, xxix. 16-17). 

Theoretically the diseasi‘.s themselves are demons, 
and in some cases, e.g. vinkandha and sainskandha, 
it is iiiijKJSsihlo to decide Avhether the word should 
Ihj considered the name of a demon or of a disease. 
But the personality of discasc-ilenions is r.arely 
strongly marked, and none of them is exactly 
qomparahle with the later smallpox goddess 
J^itala. The closest approach is to ho found in 
taktnan (fever), the Atharvan name for the disease 
knoAA'ii to the later medicine as warn (cd. esp. the 
hymn v. 22, in Avliich lie is adjured to go else- 
Avhero; and i. 25, vi. 20, and vii. 110, in which he 
is off<*red homage). Ciwtain scrofulons sores called 
apaehit are supposed to move of their oavii volit ion, 
as they lly through the air an<l settle upon I heir 
victim. So much is this the case, that earlier in- 
terjneters understood the AA'ord as the minm of a 
noxious insect. As in other popular systems of 
me<licine (cf. A. Kuhn, in Kfihn.H /citsrhrift, xiii. 
4911. ami 113ff.), a number of diseases are as<uihed 
to the presence of Avorms (praidically a form of 
demon [cf. above]) located in various parts of the 
holly, and most fantastically described (cf. Atharv. 
ii. 31 and 32, v. 23, with numerous parallels in 
otlier texts to be cited beloAv). 

Less frequently the Atharva ascribes a disease 
to one of the greater gods, and then often as a 
punishment for sin. Vanina sends dropsy to 
punish crime, especially falsehood (cf. Atharv. i. 
10. 1-4, ii. 10. 1, iv. 10. 7, vii. 83. 1-4, xix. 44. 8; 
once also, i. 25. 3, the iakrnnn is said to be his son 
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[i.c. sent by him], and in vi. 96. 2 [a charm employed 
by Kauhka to heal tlic dropsy, but probahly 
originally of a wi4ler scope] the prayer is to lie 
* freed from \ he toils of Varuiia, tlio foot-fetter of 
Yama [Death], and every sin against the gods'). 
(V.rtain sharp pain.s are ascribed to the spear of 
liiidra [Kans. xxxi. 7) ; the arrow of the same god 
caiLses tumours (Atharv. vi. 57) ; the takman and 
the kddkd (cough) are his weapons (xi. 2. 22), and 
in xi. 2. 26 he is said to send the takman, A 
ceremony to his children, the Maruts {KauA. xxvi 
24), serves as a cure for leprosy. Diarrhoea is 
(!oiinccte<l in i. 2 with the arrows of Parjanya (the 
rain-god), and lightning (Agni) is regardeil in i. 12 
as pro<l active of fever, headache, and cough. 
Taksaka, a serpent-god, is worshipped in KaitA. 
xxviii 1, xxix. 1, xxxii. 20 (charms to cure the 
bites of poisonous reptiles). 

The supposed hereditary nature of some disea.so 
seems implied in the name ksetriya (the interpreta- 
tion is disputed), but even it' has demons that 
)roduce it. Finally, the ^ar/ii-tree is supposed to 
lavc some evil iiiliueiice on the hair (cf. Atharv. 
vi. 30. 2f., and KauL xxxi. 1). 

(3) The diseases treated. — The identiiication of 
the diseases treated in the Atliarva is difficult in 
the extreme. In the first place, there is nothing 
that can be called diagnosis in our sense of the 
term. The practitioner is concerned merely with 
the troublesome symptom ; of the cause of the 
symptom, the di.sease itself, ho knows nothing. 
Sometimes the symptom, jalodara (‘water- 
belly’), is definite enough to enable us to identify 
the disease ; more frc(piontly it is not, e.g. the 
terms apachit (‘sores’) and aki^ata (‘tumours’) 
must have covered a great variety of alllictions 
from the most harmless to the most malignant. 
In the next place, the KauHka^ as a rule, does not 
state the disease for which its charms are intended. 
This important item is left to he inferred from the 
hymn rubricated. Unfortunately the hymns often 
combine the mo.st varied diseases ; extreme in- 
stances may be found in ii. 33, ix. 8. 

The commentaiora (of nuich lat^r <lato) endeavour (-o aupply 
this fleflclenoy. Tholr atateinorita, however, are not only fre- 
quently oontradietor.v, but are alao evidently att'ected by their 
knowIed(fe of the later Hindu uiodioino. Aa an example of the 
way they work may be taken Kc^ava’a aiatement that KauA. 
XXX. IS ia a cure for dropay, heart-disease, and Jaundice. Both 
the ritual and the hymn rubricated (vi. 24) are plainly coii- 
eerned primarily with dropay ; this disease is frequently oom- 
plioated with heart-diauuso, which is, therefore, mentioned in 
the hymn. But in i. 22 (a cure for Jaundice) heart-disease is 
also incidentally inentiuned. Ke4ava seems to have reasoned 
that, ahico the cure (or Jaundi('.e (i. 22) cured heart-<liseaKC, 
therefore another cure (or hcart-diacaae (vi. 24) muat also cure 
Jaundice I Finally, there are many ohacure teruia both in the 
SanhhUa and in tlio Sutra. 

The most dreaded disease was the ‘ fever* especi- 
ally predominant in the autiiiun (vUvasdrada), Its 
later name jvara does not occur in the Atliarva, 
where it is known as taknuin^ a name which 
conversely is confined to this Veda. To it especially 
are devoted i. 26, v. 22, vi. 20, vii. 116 ; and to its 
specific, the Art/^fAa-plant {Oostus speriosus)^ v. 4 
and xix. 39 ; incidental mention of the disease is 
found in i. 12. 2, iv. 9. 8, ix. 8. 6, xix. 34. 10, 39. 1 
and 10. The Gatiamdln, Atharv. Par. 32, gives u 
long list (cf. KauL xxvi. 1 n.)of hymns that on- 
compa.ss its destruction. This list, takmanoMana- 
gaiia, is made by taking the first five hymns cited 
alM>ve, and adding to them tlie hymns again.st 
ksetriya (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 7), against yak^ma (iii. 
11, vi. 85 and 127), various panacea-hymns (it 9, 
iv. 28, v. 9, vi. 26 and 91, ix. 8), and a hymn (vi. 
42) originally intended to appca.so anger — lieat 
forming the tertium coniparationis. The symptoms 
described arc alternation between lieat and cold, 
delirium, return of the fever either (at the same 
hour) every day, or every third day, or omitting 
every third day. Associated with it are jaundice, 


certain red eruptions (v. 22. 3), headache, cough, 
spasm, and itch {pdman)^ the last being its brother’s 
son (v. 22. 12). 

Yakima (also rnjayaksma^ ajiUltayak^ma, to 
which Taift. Sam. ii. 3. 5. 1-3, 6. 6. 4-5 H,ddpdpa- 
ya/c^mn) seems to have in the Atliarva (cf. li. 33, 
lii. 11, V. 29. 13, vi. 127. 3, ix. 8, xix. .36 and 44) 
no narrower signification than ‘disetwe.* With 
this accords the statement of Vdj, Sark, xii. 97 
that there are a hundred varieties of yakpna. 
The employment of its hymns in the tahnanasana- 
gana implies either a disoase of marked febrile 
symptoms or (preferably) such an indefinite mean- 
ing. So also does the fact that SdnUkalpa^ xxiii. 
2 employs ynkpnmaghdta as a synonymous name 
for this gai!ia^ while other texts have the fonn 
yaksmant congenerical ly adapted to takman. 
Zimmer (Altindisches Leben^ 1879, p. 37511.), in ac- 
cord with the lat^r medicine, sees in it a pulmonary 
disease. But a variety of yaksma, called jdyenya 
[Taitt. Sam. /.c.), is probably identical with the 
Atharvanydydnya ; lovjdydnya is associated with 
yaksma in Atharv. xix. 44. 2, an<l called rdjayak- 
^mn by KeAava at Kau&, xxxii. 11. All this will 
bo correct if yak^ma means simply ‘ disease,* and 
still in harmony both with Darila’s statoment 
{ICH'.. cit. ), that jdydnya is some species of tumour 
{akmta)t and the fact that both etymology and the 
ritual point (x) jdydnya*s being a venereal disease. 
Venereal disease {grarnya) is treated in Kau^. 
xxvii. 32 f., while the liyinn there rubricated deals 
with ajhatayaksma and rdjayakpmi. Sayana’s 
statement, that consumption produced by sexual 
excesses is meant, is evhiently an attempt to 
harmonizo the ritual with the meaning of \iakpmi 
in the later medicine. Here may bo atlded the 
mention of ‘ abscesses’ vi. 127, ix. 8. ‘20) ; 

‘scrofulous swellings’ {apachil); and the similar, 
but harder, ‘closed tumours’ (aksata^ vi. 25 and 
57, vii. 74. 1-2, 70. 1-3). r..eprosy {kifdsn) is the 
object of two hymns (i. 23 and 24). Kesava also 
as.signsto its cure the practice {fCan.4, xxviii. 13) 
with the Jtw.y/A/r-plant, which Darila, supported 
by the Gananidld^ declares to ho a cure for fever, 
Ke^ava’s st atement has probably no deeper basis 
than the fact that kus(ha in the later language 
means leprosy, 

Ksetnya is another term of uncertain meaning. 
The Atharvavedins regularly explain it as ‘in- 
herited disease,’ though ‘chronic disease’ has 
recently been suggested by Jolly. No description 
of its symptoms is given. As in the case of 
yak?nuit the inclusion of its hymns (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 
7 [ci. besides ii. 14. 5]) in the takinamUaiuigaiia 
suggests either a disease of marked febrile character 
or a general term for disease. Even if, as is most 
probable, the w’ord means ‘hereditary,’ there is 
no reason to believe that the designation was 
imcurate. 

Easily identified, on the other han(l, is dropsy 
{jalodara). To its cure i. 10, vi. 2*2-24 and 96, and 
vii. 83 are devoted. In vi. 24 it is associated with 
heart disease- an instance of good diagnosis. The 
mention in the same liyiiin of pain in the eyes, 
heels, and front part of the foot refers to the 
characteristic puffing of these parts, lleart-disease 
{JijrdyQttif hfUaydniaya) is mentioned only initi- 
dentally (i. 22. 1, v. ‘20. 12, 30. 9, vi. 14. 1, 24. 
I, 127. 3), and proKably referred to any pain in 
the region of the heart. Paralysis {paksamta^ lit. 
hemiplegia) is mentioned in the KauHka itself 
(xxxi. 18), but the hymn rubricated is extremely 
obscure, and was probably not intended for this 
punpose. 

Excessive discharges {dsrdva)^ and in particular 
diarrhoea {atisdra of the later medicine), have fmr 
their cure i. 2, ii. 3, and probahly also vi. 44 (cf. 
above). There is perhaps an allusion to it in 
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connexion with fever in v. 22, 4. The o))poflite 
trouhltvs, retention of urine and constipation, are 
the Miliject of i. 3 according to KauHka xxv. 10 ff.; 
the hymn itself seems, however, to be entirely 
concerned with the first of these diseases. 

Cough {kdSf kdsa) is mentioned in connexion 
with fiver (i. 12. 3, v, 22. 10-12), and is also the 
object of a separate ceremony in which vi. 10.5, 
vii. 107 are rubricated. BaJam is variously inter- 
preted as ‘ consumption * ami as * internal sores ’ ; 
the assonance Is^th with kCtm and with kUdm is 
noteworthy, and strengthens both interpreUitions. 
The hymn in which it figures most prominently 
is vi. 14, rubricated by Kim&. xxix. 30 in a cere- 
mony which Kesava terms a ‘ phlegm-cure.’ This 
term cannot, however, be takiui to indicate neces- 
sarily some throat disease, as it means any disca.se 
aseribeil to an abnormal condition of the ‘ phlegm ’ 
in the technical sense of the later medicine (for 
Keftava’s use of such terms cf. xxvi. 1 and 28). 
Baldsa is also mentioned in iv. 9. 8, v. 22. 11-12, 
vi. 127. 1- 2, ix. 8. 8, 10, xix. 34. 10. In connexion 
with it (v. 22. 11) ajipears udynga^ perhaps 
* spasm.’ 

Headache Hr§dm/xya) is mentioned in 

i. 12. 3 and v. 4. 10, both times in connexion with 
fever, and also in ix. 8 — an effort to omimcratc all 
diseases. The practice of Knn.4. xxviii. 13 is said 
by Diirila to be a cure for headache, while Kc.sava 
applies it in a broader fashion. Neuraljjia {insal- 
yaka) is mentioned in vi. 127, ix. 8. 2, xix. 44. 2 ; 
pain in the ribs {pr^tydniaya, inter costal neural- 
gia?) in xix. 34. 10 ; rheumatic troubles are perhaps 
meant by vkkandha^ and sauu^kandfut (i. 16. 3, li. 
4, iii. 9. 6, iv. 9. 6, xix. 34. 6, 3.5. 1) ; with these 
may be associated vUara (ii. 4. 2), dJarika, and 
vi&arika (xix. 34. 10). Some sharp internal jiain is 
a8cril)ed in vi. 90 to the spear of lludra. Its exact 
nature is indeterminable, but the later medicine 
applies the saiiie term to colic. A Miinb sjditting’ 
disease {ahgabhrda) also occiir.s in xix. 44. 2, while 
two hymns (ii, 33, ix. 8) aim at eradicating pain 
and disease from all parts of the Ixxly. Pain.s in 
the eyes (cf. also v. 4. 10, 23. 3, vi. 24. 2, 127. 3) 
and cars may be especially mentioned. A separate 
charm for diseases of the eye [alaji occurs also in 
ix. 8. 20 as the name of some form of eye disease) 
is found in vi. 16 according to its mani]nilation in 
KauL XXX. 1-6. The parallel i.sm of the hymn 
with V. 23 suggests that the pains in the eyes are 
ascribed to the presence of worms. For diseases 
ascribed to worms cf. above. 

Of more external evils a ‘flow of blo(^’ {lohita^ 
vi. 127, vilohitay ix. 8. 1, xii. 4. 4) ineaiis, perhaps, 
bleeding at the nose (id. the association with 
diseases of the head in ix. 8. 1). A .special charm 
against bleeding is i. 17 (rubricated at KauL xxvi. 
10), to stop, according to Kesava, cither an external 
or internal haemorrhage, or excessive mcn.Htriiation. 
Against the last of these troubles is directcil the 
practice of Kau&. xxviii. 15, rubricating v. 6. The 
cure of wounds and fractures is the objcid of iv. 12 
and V. 6 (rubricated at Kaus. xxviii. 5-6 and 14). 
Wounds or sore.s of unknown origin {ajiidtdr'ns) 
are healed with vi. 83. 4. In a snake-infested 
country like India cures for poison wore sure to be 
in demand. For the poisonous bites of snakes the 
Atharva contains three charms (v. 13, vi. 12, x. 4), 
besides one (vii. 56) against the bites of scorpions 
and other poisonous reptiles, and another (iv. 6 
and 7) against the )>oison of arrows. Internal 
poisoning does not seem to have been treated 
separately. 

In certain forms of disease, e.g. mania, epilepsy, 
the distinction from possassioii is very slight. 
In case of possession, iv. 20 and 37, vi. 2. 2, or 52, 
or 111 (this last hymn speaking unmistakably of 
madness), or the cluitauagamt (list of hymns for 


expulsion of demon.s) may he employed. In a rile 
against madness, Kau.^. xxviii. 12, Atharv. y. 1. 7 
is rubricated ; epilepsy (rt/Jrt s-mdm) is said by KeAava 
to bo one of the diseases for which i. 22 is cm ployed 
at Kau.^. xxvi. 14-21. (h'dhi, ‘fit,’ ‘sci/urc,^ is 
practically a she-demon (cf. ii. 9. 1, 10. 6, iii. 11. I, 
vi. 112. 1, viii. 2. 12, xii. 3. 18), Another demon 
which seizes children - apparently a de- 

signation of convulsions or lock-jaw (cf. ii. 4. 2 ; 
Kaid. XX xii. 1-2). 

The Kim.sikrty in accordance with its method of 
treating symptoms, has also cures for ‘thir-nt’ 
(xxvii. ’9-13) and ‘fiight’ (xxvi. ‘26 f.), which wo 
should hardly class as diseases. The latter may ho 
what we crall ncrvou.'iiiess, hut V. Henry ha.s no 
warrant for interpreting the former lus dipsomania. 
Inauspicious iiiaiKs (cf. art . I’uodigies [VeilicD on 
the body {pdpalakmmty xxxi. 1 ; (iruiUt, xxviii. 
15) are also treated as diseases. KeAava thinks 
that the ceremony to remove wrinkles {KanL 

xxv. 4f.) has reference only to wrinkles in a young 
man, in whom they are portentous. The cere- 
mony to sto]) the lo.ss of hair {Kaus. xxxi. 28), 
employing two hymns, vi. 136 f., evidently com- 
jHised for this very purpose, is to he aseribed to 
the .same motive rather than to vanity. A person 
whose hair has i^oine into contact with a .vo//<7-lree 
is called iauulumt (‘cut hy a .'►V//>/7-treo’), and is 
supposed to be in danger of sull'ering some injury 
to Ids hair. F^or his henelit is the ctirtuiiony of 
KaiiJ. xxxi. 1, and the hymn nihriiwited seems to 
liavo had the same ca.se in view. 

Finally, a number of eercmoidcs are designated 
as panaceas (cf. Kntd, xxv. 4 5, 20, 21, 22-36, 

xxvi. 1, 34, xxvii. 5 6, 27, 34, xxviii. 8, 17-2U, 
XXX. 17-18, xxxi. 5, xxxii. 3-4, 18 10, 26-27), 
though in some cases a more narrow interpretation 
seems iiossible. 

(4) The mutcria mr.dirtt af fhc Atharvnus.- That 
the waters should be considered healing is most 
natural in virtue of botli their (‘leansing and their 
cooling properties. So it is stated in Atliarv. ii. 
29. 6 that the waters give .strength, and in iii. 
7. 5 = vi. 91. 3 that they are remedial and exjiel 
disetise (cf. also the passages from the Kigveda 
citod below). In the tiausikfty water is ciujiloyisl 
most fnupiciitly, either for its own sake (so the 
holy water in xxxi. 21) or as a vehicle for other 
remedies. To the waters are esjiecially devoted 
the hymns, Atharv. i. 4-6, em]>l()ycd as a panacea 
at KauL xxv. 20, and vi. 22-24, employed as cures 
for dro])sy at KauL xxx. 11-13. Uf imrticularly 
great efficacy, however, is the water dug up by 
ants (cf. Atharv. ii. 3, vi. ICK), and llloomlield, 
Am.. Jour. Phil. vii. 4821V.). llcucc earth from 
an ant-hill serves as an amulet, a drink, or an 
external application for the (Uirc of diarrluca, 
etc. {KauL xxv. 7), and oik.setriya{x\v\. 43) ; and as 
an antidote for poison (xxxi. 26, xxxii. 6). There 
is the possibility of tlu; patient’s receiving suflieient 
formic acid (cf. art. Charms and Amulets f Vedic] 
for method of investiture) to a(;t as a cathartic. 
In all these passages, except xxxi. 26, there is 
as.sociatcd witii it a lump of ordinary earth. The 
separate use of the latter as an eimdJc in KauL 
xxviii. 3 (so Darila) is douhtful, as Keiava and 
Sayana understand the fruit of the are- tree. 

Miitowortliy is the fact that both the clod of earth 
and the ant-hill seem to lie looked upon as growths 
(cf. their inclusion in the list of auspicious plants, 
Kauk. viii. 16). Similar remedies arc earth from 
a mole-hill, to cure constipation [KauL xxv. 11), 
this material h(?iug selected because the animal 
makes its w‘ay through dark passages, and also 
because one of its names, dkhukarlsay is com- 
pounded with a word for ‘excrement’ (cf. 
vatha Brdhmanay ii. 1. 1. 8) ; and earth from a 
Dee-hive (xxix. 10), as an antiilotc to poison. 
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Plant/H are tcj the Vudic mind the ortspring and 
the essence of the waters, the embodiiiieiit of tlieir | 
curative properties. Hence they, too, are implored | 
to l»eatow remedies {cf. Atharv. vi. t)6, and esp. 
the long hymn viii. 7 addressed to all plants, and 
used as a panacea at Knus. xxvi. 40 ; cf. also 
the o.^adhUstuti of the Kigveda cited below). The 
list of plants emjdoyed as remedies in the KauHht 
is long, and comprises the following : in a number 
of passages (xxv. 20, xxvi. 40, xxvii. 6, 20, 33, 
XX ix. 30, XXX. 8, 11, xxxi. 8) the prescription (jails 
simply for ‘ auspicious trees,* that is, the trees 
enumerated in viii. 15. Of trees in this list are 
specifically prescribed : frondosa 

(xxv. 30, xxvi. 34), a tree of pre-eminent holiness 
l)ecauso of its mythical associations (cf. art. 
Charms an d Amui.kts [ Vedic]) ; kampila = Crinum 
avmryllaiXdc (xxvii. 7, xxviii. 8) ; varana — Cratceva 
roxh, (xxvi. 37 ; cf. same art. ) ; jahgida — Tcrminalia 
arjnna (xxvi. 43) ; vetam=:Cala7nus rotang (xxvii. 
10). Other remedies figure in the li.st of auspicious 
plants {KaitL viii. 16) : &ami—Pro.ypis spicigera 
(xxviii. 9, xxxi. 1); ktmnJcd (xxxi. 1); daroha- 
grasa =P(ire cyiiosuridof (xxv. 37, xxvi. 30, xxvii. 
23, xxxi. 2 tCorn.]) ; also, after its use as sacjrificial 
straw, barJus (xxv. 31) ; f/arm-grass=inillet (xxvi. 
13); rice (xxix. 18 ; cf. also the use of popidges, 
below); and barley, yava (xxv. 17, 27, xxvi. 2, 35, 
43, xxviii. 20, xxx. 17), cfli(!acious because fanci- 
fully connected with yaoayatiy ‘he separates.’ 
Another plant not in tliis list, but evidently em- 
ployed because of its lioliness is the .vo/na-plant 
(xxxi. 22). 

Other ])lauts owe tlieir cificacy as remedies to 
their anti-demoniacal qualities (for these (Qualities 
cf. art. AVitchcraf'I’ [Vedic]): ihgida-o\\ (xxv. 
30); tila^ sesamum and the oil made from 

it (xxvi. 1, 13, 43, xxvii. 33, xxix. 8) ; reed (xxvi. 
27); vlrina and uslra- Andropogon ^nuricntus 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 20, xxix. 24-26, xxxii. 13) ; hemp 
(xxv. 28, xxvii. 33) ; khadira = AcarMtc(itechu (xxv. 
23f.) ; mustard (xxv. 23, 27, 31, xxx. Iff.; cf. also 
the Asnrikalpa, Atharv. Par. 35); ti'apusa—co\o- 
cynth (xxv, 23 ; also mentioned by Kesava at 
xxvi. 22, where it seems to he used principally for 
its colouring property). The use of wood from a 
club (xxv. 23) lie longs tti the same category. 

A number of other plants owe Uieir employment 
to more or le.ss fanciful etymologies : munja-^ns& 
^zSaccharwn mwija (xxv. 6, xxvi, 2, 33, xxxii. 3), 
associated with ^nunchati^ ‘ he loosens.’ Leaves of 
the prim^a-tree, *axe-trce,’ are employed at xxx. 
14 to cause sores to open, and wood of the kpnuka' 
tree at xxviii. 2 to cure wounds indicted bv poisoned 
arrows, because kdrmuka means * bow.’ (Irowth 
of the hair is promoted (xxxi. 28) by the iiitatni- 
plant, ‘slie that takes root,’ witii wliich are 
associated the jlvl (root jw^ ‘to live’) and the 
alakd plants. 1’he lakm of xxviii. 6 seems to bo 
a synonym for nrundhati of the hymn iv. 12, felt 
to contain aruSt ‘wound,’ and the root dhn, ‘to 
set,’ and hence employed to cure fractures and 
wounds. Bunches of grass {sta^nba) are employed 
(xxix. 4) to confine (root slainbh) the effects of 
poison ; they are also added (xxxii. 3, 14) to water 
with which a patient is washed or sprinkled. 

In addition are employed : lotus roots (5wa, 
combined with ala and ula, xxv. 18) ; hnridra= 
Curcumi longa, as a cure for jaundice (xxvi. 18) 
[Iwjcauso of its yellow colour], as an antidote to 
poison (xxviii. 4, xxxii. 7 [Com.]), or as a panacea 
(xxxi. 6 [Com.]). It is also prescribed, according 
to the (jonimentators, in the cure for leprosy of 
xxvi. 22. As the cure consists merely in painting 
out the spot, Kdipta prostrala or indigo may Mi 
used instead. There is mention also oipf^niparm 
T^Hvmam 'dia r.ordifolia roxb. (xxvi. 36); pippali, 
lK5j»per (xxvi. 38) ; black beaus (xxvii, 14) ; aadam- 


pu^d (xxviii. 7); ktisthn (xxviii. 13); aldhu^ 
Lagenaria vulgaris {yiJiX'x.. 13 f.); khalatula (xxix. 
ISf.) ; kanra=-Capparis aphylla roxh. (xxix. 20) ; 
Hgra^Moringa pterygospernia {xxik. 23); &dka=. 
feciona grandis (xxx. 4) ; vibhllaka-mxt^Bdlerica 
terminalia (xxx. 9) ; nik(itd-y]oxii (xxx. 10) ; ^ami- 
himha = Momordka monadelpha (xxxi. 8); Brna- 
parni^ Azddirachta indica (xxxi. ^) \ priyahgu=^ 
Panienm italkum (xxxii. 2). The commentators 
at xxv. 10 also mention, as instances of substances 
that promote micturition, camphor, Terminalia 
chxhnta^ and harltaki. 

The fragrant powders employed in xxvi. 29 are 
probably made from plants, and owe their etlicacy 
to their fragrance, pist as the use of liquorice 
(xxxii. 6) is due to its sweetness. On the other 
hand, the pullka^^xnm is employed (xxv. 11) in 
a cure for constipation, because of the offensive 
odour implied in its name. 

Next in prominence to the plants are the products 
of the cow, which, a.s partakii^g of its holinci^, are 
used either for their own cllicacy, or as a suitable 
vehicle for other remedies : butter {djya and sarpis, 
xxv. 4, 8, xxvi. 1, 8, 29-33, xxvii. 14, xxviii. 4, 13, 

xxix. 22 f.. Com. to xxxi. 5 and xxxii. 7); curds 
(dadhi, xxvi. 13) ; milk (xxvi. 17, xxviii. 14, xxxi. 
24, xxxii. 2) ; milk and butter (xxviii. 6) ; butter- 
milk (xxxi. 23). The hair of a red steer is employed 
(xxvi. 14), cow-dung (xxvi. 22), and cow-urine, the 
particular remedy of Kudra (cf. below), at xxxi. 
11. I’he pailchagamja (five products of the cow), 
which afterN.ar ls becomes a potent panacea, is not 
yet concocted, though all its ngredienta arn in use. 
Its pre]>araU(m and administration are described 
in one of the Atharvan PariAi^tas, Hrahmakurcha- 
vidhi. 

Foo<l of any sort (xxviii. 12, 1.5, xxix. 16) may 
serve as a vcliicle, but porridges (xxvi. 19, xxvii. 
10, 31, xxviii. 3, 16, xxix. 1.5, Com. at xxxi. 5 and 
xxxii. 7), especially rice porridges (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 
32, xxix. 27), are thus employed most frequently, 
or even separately administered. Honey (xxvi. 1, 
xxviii. 28, xxxi. 23) and fat (xxvi. 1) are also pre- 
scribed, and in xxxii. 1 the mother’s breast serves 
as a vehicle for giving medicine to an infant. 

A number of subsSinces are applied, on account 
of their offensiveness, to sores, in tlie hope of in- 
ducing them to fly away : powdered shell and dog’s 
saliva (xxx. 16) ; the scourings of teeth and nollcn 
of grass (xxxi. 14 f.); rock-salt and spittle (xxxi. 
17). Comparable perhaps is the administration of 
ridten fish in xx’/ii. 32. Of animals comparatively 
little use is made ; the frog figures in a cure for 
fever (xxxii. 17), and yellow birds in a euro for 
jaundice (xxvi. 18), but in both cases the disease is 
to lie transferred to them. Tlic porcunine serves 
in xxix. Ilf. as an antidote to poison, because ho 
is an animal not liable to trouble from snakes. 
For the same purpose also an unknown insect is 
employed as a representative of the mythical steed 
of Pedu (cf. Bloomfield, SUE xlii. Wff.). Also 
for mythical reasons are employed in xxxi. 18 ff. 
earth that a dog has stepped upon, and a louse 
from a dog (cf. ih. p. 500 ff.). Manufactured 
articles are employed chiefly as amulets (cf. 
below). There occur also ; w’otKl-shavings (xxv. 11); 
gross from a thatch (xxv. 37, xxvii. 3, xxix. 8, 

xxx. 1 3, Com. at xxxi. 2) ; old clothes and broom 
(xxviii. 2) ; liowstring (xxix, 9, xxxii. 8, 10) ; 
pramandat tooth-wash (xxv. 11). 

The efficacy of these remedies depends not en- 
tirely upon themselves, but also upon the moth^ 
of their preparation and administration. In the 
first place, as in other magic i)erformance8, there 
is a quasi-religious j>erformanco (cf. art. MAtJio 
[Vedic]), and the remedies are regularly <i«Ail>ed 
with the leavings {saihpdta) of the offenn^. There 
are other requirements besides ; the offerings must 
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fioiiictiincs bo made from cornvroiii(n instead of a 
spoon (xxv. 30), or the mcdicino must bo ad- 
ministered from cornucopUc (xxviii. 8), or from 
a particular sort of cow’s horn (xxxi. C), or a rod 
copper vessel (xxix. 19), or throu;>h a yoke (xxvii. 
1), or with a pestle (xxix, 22) ; or must be prepared 
in a vessel of re(id and stirred with a rood (xxvii. 
10), or stiiTod with poisoned arrows (xxviii. 3) ; or 
the fire used must be a forest fire (xxix. 19), or 
made of birds’ nests (xxix. 27) ; or built on a mat 
of reeds floating in water (xxix. 30). The place of 
tho ceremony is not always a matter of indifler- 
ence: one euro of dropsy (xxxii. 14) must bo at- 
t<3mpted at the coiitlueneo of two streams, other 
cures at tho cross-roads (xxv. 30, xxx. 18), or in 
a ditch (xxvii. 4). The position of the patient 
(xxvii, 10, 25), tho clothing and food of the cele- 
brant (xxxi. 28), are alH<» efficacious. So, too, is 
tho time of the ceremony : thus that of xxvii. 21- 
25 must he repeated at sunrise, noon, and sunset. 
'^I’hn time mo.st frequently prescribed is avannksntre 
(xxvii. 29, xxviii. 5, xxx, 9 [bfarila], xxxi. 28, ‘at 
the time when the stars fade away ’). The purpose 
is clearly expre.ssed in Atharv. iii. 7. 7 : * wlien the 
constellations fade away and when the dawn fades 
away, (then) shall he shine away from us every 
evil and tho hytriya.^ In one case (xxxi. 28), 
where tho purpose is to secure (black) hair, the 
time is further defined as ‘ before the crows come.’ 

(5) The. Atharvan mModfi of treating — 

Of practices of a real therapeutic value the Kmdika 
contains hut little. 7’h<‘ iiio.st delic.ito is the prob- 
ing of the urethra, w hicih seems to be pr scribed 
(xxv. 15-16) for tlie re.lief of one sutVeriug from 
retention of urine. It is instructive to observe 
that tho discovciy of this operation may he duo to 
an attempt to carr^ out practically the stateiue.nts 
of the hymn : ‘ 1 split open thy pasas like the dike 
of a lalie,’ and ‘ relaxed is the opening of thy 
bhuhler.’ Originally, how'cver, these were probably 
nothing hut the usual statements of the conjurer 
that lie w as acc minlishing what ho W’aiited to 
accomplish. A similar instance (at a later period) 
of the evolution of a practical out of a magical 
proceeding may be seen in Oarila’s comniont on 

xxv, 12, w here the giving of ai. enema is substituted 
for an operation, tho symbolism of which should lie 
transjiarent. The same hymn (Atharv. i. 3) har- 
bours anotlier practice, the real value of which 
may have helped the Atharvavedins in the cure of 
minor troubles. Tho urine is come out with the 
sound ‘ splash,’ and the ritual si»(3aks also of tho 
pouring out of water — a piece of symbolism to be 
attributed unhesitatingly to tho tuntj of the com- 
position of the hymn. IMie sound of ilowiiig water, 
how'cvcr, does exercise a beneficial influence in such 
cases, especially when the trouble is of a nervous 
origin. A (joiupress of sand is employed {KauL 

xxvi. 10) to stop the flow of blood, and the jpractico 
is indi(5ated in the hymn itself (Atharv. i. 17. 4). 
In Kati£. xxviii. 3 an emetic is given to one woundo<l 
by a poisoned arrow. The application of leeches to 
sores is found in Kaui. xxx. 16, but accompanied 
by other ceremonies that one would expect to pro- 
duce infection of the wound ; and the same may 
be said of the breaking of pustules (xxxi. 10) by 
rubbing them against tho door-post. In Kmis. 
xxxii. 24 a torch is applied to the bite of a serpent. 
Tho original intent must have been symbolic, hut 
the result may have been some sort of cauterization. 

Apart from these instances, tho treatment is 
always magical. As usual in the Atharva, it is 
magic veneered wdth religion. The employment of 
a liymn is regularly accompanied with an oblation, 
perhaps even inserted in the idaborato framework 
of the Now and Full Moon Sacrifice (cf. art. MAfJIC 
[Vedic]); and it is this oblation, generally through 
the leaviugs of the oflering, that gives cllittacy to 


the ceremony. Of tho hymns but little need bo 
said, as all are accessible in translations.^ 'I'hey 
are prayers addre.ssed to tho gods, or to the disease, 
or to tho remedy, wdth more or less ex])li(‘it indica- 
tion of what is wanted of them. Sometimes tho 
author adopts a more confident tone, especially 
when he knows tho name or lineage of the disease, 
or its remedy, and thus has them in his j)ow’er. 
Then he states what lie is doing, or orders the 
disea.se to depart. For, according to a well-know'n 
l>rincij>le of magic, a verbal statement is an efficient 
symljolical iniitation of an act. 

Tho ceremonies are of gniater interest. As the 
disejuses are generally ascribed to a diuuon, tlio 
problem for the practitioner is the removal of tliis 
troublesome being. 'I’lie methods of aecomidishing 
this are in general either to uropitiat-e or to exoreizo 
the spirit, and in tliis we have tho division into 
homoeopathy and allopathy. In tlie one ease, tho 
demon is given what is most acceptable to him, as 
being of his own nature ; in the other case, he is 
brought into (contact with what is presumably tho 
most repugnant to him. 

Some ceremonies in wdiieh theexorcisticeliaracter 
is specially noticeable are : KauL xxv. 22-36, 
rubrication of the chCdnnagana (list of expelling 
hymns); xxvii. 6, xxxii. 18, in which tlie euro is 
eflected by tho laying on of hands; xxviii. 11, in 
which a ring of magic powder is drawn round tho 
house to prevent the return of the demon ; xxix. 7, 
where the door is opened to facilitate the departure 
of the demon ; and xxxi. 3, a curious ceremony in 
wdiich the ofleriiig is made in a tiro surrounded by 
a ditch tilled with hot water, the potency of this 
ring iiaving liecii increased by circnmambulation. 
Tlie apparatus seems to be a trap for the demons. 

The methods by which the magical substance is 
brought into contact with tho patient may next ho 
noted. In cases where this constitutes the whole 
of tho ceremony the references arc in italic figures. 
Inhalation ; wood is laid on the lire, and, according 
to vii. 28, the patient breathes the smoke. This is 
part of the ceremony for expelling demons (xx v. 23) 
ami w’orms (xxvii. 17, 20, re})eated at xxvii. 26, 
xxix. 30). Its use alone (xxv. 20 f.) as a panacea 
must al}«> lie simply (ixon istic. Fumigation oeenrs 
at xxxi. 10 and 22. The breath of tho perfornier 
i.s also etiicacions (xxv. 9). The ]>ow'er in the laying 
on of hands lias already been met with ; hence it is 
not surprising to liml that poison iiiay bo driven out 
(xxxii. 23) by rubbing the patient from head to 
foot. Rubbing is also prescribed (xxxi. 9) for sores 
and (xxv. 5) for wrinkles. There are many applica- 
tions that must be smeared or rubbed on, as oint- 
ments (xxv. 4, xxviii. 6, 10, xxx. 5, xxxi. 9) ; other 
substances are either smeared over the whole Isxly 
of the patient (xxvi. 18, 29, 36, xxviii. 13) or ajiplied 
locally (xxv. 8, xxvi. 22, .34, xxix. 23, xxxi. 18, 26). 
All these applications seem intended to benefit the 
patient; hut in another group of cases (cf. above) 
the jmrpose is ai)pan!ntly to drive sores away by 
applying to them the most oflciisivo suhstances. 
mieiievor any indication is given, the rubbing 
must be duwiiwanls, to drive the t rouble into the 
part of tho body where it can do least injury, 
and finally out of tho feet. This rule, implied in 
Rigveda x. 60. 11-12, may he taken os universal ; 
so also tho precept {Kaid\ xxviii. 13) that tho rub- 
iiiiig must not he reversed. When this is done, its 
eflect is destructive, and hence it is employed 
(xxix. 22) to kill worms. 

Two other methods, nplftvarin, ‘ the pouring on,’ 
and avnserhanay ‘ the sprinkling on,’ are distin- 
guished also by the fart that the water in the 
former case eoutaiiis the leavings of the oflering, 

1 For such as are iiol im-luilod in Uloomftrlil’H traiisluiioii, cf. 
the Wliitney-Lanman Ir. of the Atharvavedu Saihhita, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vola. vii. and vlii. 
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while in the latter ca»o it is inercly blessed with 
the hymn, unless, as in xxvii. 28, xxviii. 8, xxix. 30, 
there is a sjiecilic ilirectioii for the addition of the 
loavin«;s. In cither case the patient ia wiped 
down (vii. 17) from head to foot, and given (vii. 28) 
some of tlie water to drink. The water may, 
of course, contain otlier suhstaiices also, and the 
position of tlie patient and the manner in which it 
IS to be poured arc also in some ctises specified. 
Instances of the Ctplavamt are xxvi. 41, xxvii. 4, 7, 
xxviii. 19, xxix. 26, xxxii. 3, 14 ; of the avaftn^ 
chnn<i, XXV. 17, J7, xxvi. 26 ^ 31, xxvii. 1, 8, 28, 29, 
33, xxviii. 2, 5, 8y xxix. 8, 9, 30, xxx. 8-10, IS, xxxi. 
2, 28, xxxii. 4, 10, 15, 17. The two are sometinicH 
combined (xxvi. 41, xxvii. 1, 4, and 7 --8, xxxii. 3-4 
and 11-15). In the last case hot water is used for 
the one, cold water for the other. Other methods 
of washing, chiefly of a more local nature, are 
XXV. 34, xxviii. 1, xxx. 11, xxxi. 1, 11, 1.3. 33ie 
leavings of the othuings are also put directlv upon 
the patient’s head (xxvi. 39, xxix. 19), or blessed 
8u]>stances are inserted in his nostrils (xxvi. 8, 
xxxii. 21). Frcipiently also the magic substance 
is given to the patient to drink (xxv. 7, 11, 18, xxvi. 
1, 12-13, 14, 17, xxvii. 12, 29, xxviii. 1-4, 6, 14, 16, 
xxix. 8, lU, 11, 13, 18, 30, xxxi. 5, 6, 23 25, 26, 
xxxii. 2, 7) or to eat (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 31, xxviii. 9, 
12, 15-16, xxix. 12, 15, 25, 27, 28, xxx. 3-6). In 
this way hot infusions {jvdla), prepared by plung- 
ing a burning or heated substance in Avater, are 
employed (xxvii. 29, 33, xxviii. 2, xxix. 8, xxx. 8. 
xxxii. 10). 

The medicine may also be applied as an amulet. 
In this ciase the patient will have to drink a solution 
in which the amulet has been steeped for three days, 
so that he may be benefited more than would at first 
sight appear (of. art. CiiARMS AND AMULET.s[Vedic], 
and a<ld to the instances cited : KanL xxvi. 11, a 
potsherd from a ruin [?] to 8t<3p the How of blood ; 
xxvi. 21, hairs from the breast of a rod steer, glued 
together and wrapped witli gold wire, to cure 
jaundice; xxvi. 26-27, four stalksof white-blooming 
Anciropofjon muriratus [vtrfmr], or four pieces of 
reed, each burnt in three places, to cure ‘ fright’ ; 
xxviii. 7, sadampuspd-)^\fiXit~C<datropis giaantea, 
in case of possession ; xxx. 1, mustard for diseases 
of the eye; xxxi. 26, piece of an ant-hill, in 
case of poison ; but the liquorice of xxxii. 5 is 
administered in liquid form, according to the 
commentators). 

The transfer of a disease to another person is a 
wish most vigorously expressed in Athurv. v. 22. 4 If. 
and vi. 26. 3. The ntual endeavours to accomplish 
this in xxvii, 9 13, in the interest of a person 
suffering from ‘ thirst.’ More frequently the trans- 
fer is to ail animal : fever to a frog (xxxii. 17), 
jaundice to yelhnv bird.s (xxvi. 18), madness to 
oirds (xxvi. 33). The selection of the cross-roads 
for some ceremonies is doubtless to be coimecteil 
with this idea, as is also the direction (xxxi. 10) for 
the rubbing of sores against the door-post (cf. also 
Atharv. xii. 2. 19, 20). 

In addition to these general practices there are 
a number of syrnlKilical ac.ts adapted to the special 
situation, sometimes with a great deal of ingenuity, 
BomoiimcB in the most bamu fashion. As it is im- 
jiossiblo to describe all these in detail, it seems best 
to present some typical examples of the whole 
])rocess of an Atharvan ciire. 

Atharv. i. 12 is a prayer to lightning conceived as the cause 
of fever, headache, and coiiifh. A tuaii suffering' from these 
diseases is given to eat fat, honey, ghi, and sesame oil that have 
lieen hlcss^ with this hyuui. Tiio iiead of the patient is then 
covered with a turban of 7/wff/ff -grass. Tliis gross is not only 
connecUMlby its name with the idea of loosening, but it Is also a 
inythica) home of lightning (Agni), from which the patient is 
planning to lie reieas«<l. He then takes in his left hand (this ii 
iimuspicious) a sieve, containing parched grain (a symbol of the 
effe<?t of the fever), and walks along, scattering the grain while 
he ret;ltes the hymn. Ho eontmues to advance, carrying 
in bis left hand the sieve and the turbun, In his right hand a 


bow-string and an axe. He la followed by the celebrant, and 
preceded by the latter’s assistant— a measure of precaution. 
When some manifestation of Uie disease occurs (so that the 
pi-csence of the demon is assured), he lays down the sieve and 
the turban (the abo^le of the cause of the disease), and the pro- 
cession returns. On the way homo ho lays down the bow-string^ 
(to stop pursuit bv the dumon who has been exorcized). Ohi 
IS blessed with the hymn and put up the i^tient's nose. Finally 
the priest mutters the hymn, while touching the patient's head 
with a bumhoo staff that has live Joints (anu seems to serve as a 
conductor of the magic potent^). 

In a case of jaundice, the practitioner desires to banish the 
yellow colour to yellow ohjerls, and to obtain for the patient a 
healthy redness, or, as the hymn nuts it, ‘ to envelop him in 
every form and strength of the rerl c.ow8.' Hence he puls the 
hair of a red bull into water, blesses it with Atharv. t. 22, and 
gives it to the patient to sip. Then he {Kiurs water over the 
hack of a red bull, and gives that to the patient to sip. An 
amulet, prepared from the part of a hide pierwd by a peg, is 
tied on the patient while he is sitting on the hide of a rod bull, 
and he is also given milk to drink. Next tiio patient is fed 
with a porridge mixed with yellow turmeric, and ho is daubed 
with the rest of this porridge ami with another porridge from 
which he has not eaten. He thus acquires a yellow coating that 
can easily bo removed. Certain yellow birds are then tied by 
their left legs to the foot of the couch, and the patient is washed 
so that the water will fall iqion the birds (carrying the yellow 
coating of porridge with it). If theso cry out, the patient must 
address them with the hymn. The patient is then given a por- 
ridge and told to step forth. Finally ho is provided with an 
amulet of hairs taken from the breast of the red bull. 

Much simpler is a cure for fever hy heating an axe while 
muttering Atharv. i. 25, plunging it in water, and pouring the 
water thus heated over the patient. Ijcprosy may he cured in 
an equally siniide fashion hv rubbing the spot with cow-dung 
until it bleeds, and then painting it hy rubbing iu yellow turmeric, 
kcltpta proHlrata, or indigo, iiicssed with Atliarv. i. 2^ and 24. 
Or a ceremony may be performed to tiio Maruts, in which all 
the in^edients are black. 

. Statements relating to disease in other texts, 
n the Kif^veda the interest naturally centres 
in the relation of tlie greater gods to disease. 
Among theso Hudra may (daiin the first mention ; 
the twofold aspect of this god is well summarized 
by the autlior of viii. 29, a brnkmodya, or series of 
theological charad es. V erso 5, to Avliich the answer 
is ‘ Kudra,’ runs : ‘ One holds a sharp weapon in his 
hand, is hriglit, potent, ami has as his leinmly the 
On the one hand, lie is a malevolent deity 
armed with a * cow-slaying,’ * man-shwing ’ missile, 
whose ill-will, if not deprecated, will bring injury 
and death to man and beast (cf. i. 114. 7, 8, ii. 33. 1, 
4-6, 11, 14, 15, iv. 3. 6, vi. 28. 7, x. 169. 1). These 
are hut general statements of the association of 
Kudra with disease which the Atliarva (vi. 99, and 
passages cited alaivo) expresses in concrete form. 
On the other hand, as the sender of dise,aso, he is 
best qualified to euro it, and hence he is styled (ii. 
33. 4) ‘ the most eminent of physicians.’ His heal- 
ing powers are mentioned witli great freipieney, as 
are also the choice and numerous remedies he liolds 
in his hands. With them he is implored to remove 
disease and make all sound, Ixith man and beast. 
His distinctive remedy, tlieya^fZsa, is shoAvn hy the 
Atharvan ritual to he cow-urine, the medicinal use 
of which goes hack to Indo-Tranian times, as goo- 
mmza is j)rescril)ed in the Avesta (cf. Bloomfield, 
Am, Jour, Phil. xii. 425-429). For these aspects of 
Kudra, cf. i. 43. 4, 114. 6, ii. 33. 2, 7, 12, 13, v. 42. 11, 
6.3. 14, vi. 47. 3, vii. 35. 6, 46. 2, 3 j Atharv. ii. 27. 6. 

The AAvins are also divine physicians, hut, unlike 
Kudra, they are invariably beneficent (cf. i. 34. 6, 
89. 4, 157. 6, vii. 71. 2, viii. 9. 15, 18. 8, 22. 10, x. 
.39. 5; Atharv. vii. 63. 1). What is most cliaracter- 
istic of them is that, in addition to general invoca- 
tions of their healing aid, stories are frequently 
told of their cures of particular individuals, 
which are not to be explained as merely myths 
relating to natural phenomena. Tliey restored 
Chyavana to youth and its powers (i. 116. 10, 117. 13, 
118. 6, v. 74. 6, 76. 5, vii. 68. 6, 71. 5, x. 39. 4, 59. 1), 
and did the same for Kali (i. 112. 16, x. 39. 8) j 
probably also the gift of a husband to Gho^il 
(i. 117. 7, X. 39. 3, 6, 40. 6) was preceded hy a siniilar 
rejuvenescence. To KjraAva they restored his 
OYesight (i. 116. 16, 117. 17-18); for ViApaU they 
provided an iron log (i. 116. 15, 118. 8), to replace 
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the one she had lost in battle ; while PaiTivrj was 
cured by them (i. 112. 8) both of blindness and of 
lameness. Por the story of their cure, in con- 
junction with Sarasvati, of India, cf. below. The 
methods of their cures are not indicated, hut 
rather have the air of the miraculous. It may be 
noted, however, that honey is most closely con- 
nected with these gotls (cf. Macdonell, Ktu/. 
Mythol.t 1897, p. 49), and also possesses medical 
efficiency (cf. above, including all case.sof amulets). 

In still another way Varuna is brought into 
connexion with disea.se. Disease is the punish- 
ment of sin, and Varuno is the moral governor kolt 
i^ox^iv. The connexion is particularly clear in 
i. 24. 9 : ‘ Thy remedies, O king, are a hundred, 
a thousand. Let thy good will be broad and deep. 
Drive into the distance Nirrti. Free us from the 
sin committed^ (cf. also vi. 74 and x. 97). It may 
be taken as certain that the ellbrts to escape the 
fetters of Varuna and the constantly recurring 
prayer for forgiveness of sin are not all inspired by 
pure feelings of contrition and remorse, but are in 
jmrt at least due to the dc.sire to e.scape the pay- 
ment of the wages of sin. The specific thing m 
connexion witli Vanina’s relation to disease is the 
fact that he, as the lord of the waters, sends dropsy 
in punishment for sin, and especially falsehood. 
This idea, unmistakable in other texts, is probable 
for the Kigveda (cf. i. 24. 8, whore Varuna is the 
‘ speaker a>vay of the heart-piercing’ demon ; and 
Iiniebrandt, Varuna iind Mitra, 1877, p. 6311.), 
though it is not so clear as to be licyond the possi- 
bility of denial (cf. Bergaigne, Rdigion v^iaquCt 
1878-83, iii. 155). 

The healing power of the wat ers is also mentioned 
quite frequently. Kigv. i. 23. 16-24 is devoted to 
their praise ; they are said to contain immortality 
and all remedies, and are besought to bc-stow their 
remedies and carry away sin (cf. also x. 9. 5-7, and 
note the frequency with w'hich the waters appc?ar 
in prayers lor long life). In Itigv. vi. 50. 7 they 
are healing, and in x. 137. 6 they are healing and 
dispel lors of disease. 

It would, however, be a mistake to infer from such passaxot 
that the concept of the cause of disease is radhrally dilferent in 
the Kiiirvcda from what it is in the Atharva. The osHociation 
with the Rak^ is clear in ill. 15. 1, vii. 1. 7, 8. 6, as. 7, viii. 
85. 1(1-18, ix. 85. 1, X. 97. 6, 98. 12, 102. 1 ; furthermore, in x, 85. 81 
— a stanza to be recited when the bridal part y passes a cemetery 
— is to be rucoKuized the ascription of disease to the inHueiiceof 
the spirits of the dead. It is for this reason that the sun-(|fods 
(i. 86. 9, 191. 8-9, x. 87. 3, 100. 81 and Ajfni (i. 12. 7, 189. li) and 
Brhasitati (i. 18. 2, x. 98. S) are (lis{)ell«rs of disease— they iMfing 
the great demon-slayers. The prayer for food that causes no 
disease (aiiainim i^ali, iil. 22. 4, 02. 14, x. 17. 8) may also be men- 
tioneil here as based on the idea of the disease-demon entering 
a man with his food. The goddess Apvii, a drastic embo<iin)ciit 
of * defecation from fear ' invoked in x. 103. 12, may be classed as 
a disease-demon (cf. Atharv. iii. 2. 6, ix. 8. 9). 

Medical charms are, of course, likely to call in 
the a.s.si.stanco of any and every god ; but, apart 
from these, the explicit mention of healing in con- 
nexion with other deities than those mentioned 
is very sporadic, though doubtless it is conceived 
as incliufed in a general fashion in their powers 
of giving long life and prosperity and of destroy- 
ing demons. The Adilyas drive away disease 
(vni. 18. 10) ; Tndra cures Apalft of skin disease 
and her father of baldness (viii. 80 ; for the treat- 
ment of tliis legend in the Bruhnianas, cf. Oertel, 
JAOS xviii. 26 ff.) ; the Maruts, as children of 
Rudra, have pure, salutary, and beneficent remedies 
(ii. 33. 13), which they are asked to bring from 
various places (viii. 20. 23 If., cf. also v. 53. 14) ; 
Vata gives remedies (i. 89. 4, x. 186. 1); for 
Soma, cf. i. 91. 12, iii. 62. 14, viii. 72. 17, 79.2, 
ix. 97. 43, X. 25. 11 ; for Sorna- Rudra, vi. 74 ; for 
Vftstospati, vii. 64. 1, 65. 1 ; for the Dawns, x. 
36. 6 for the All-Gods, x. 63. 12 ; for Yama, x. 
14. 11 ; and the more general prayers for health 
among other blessings, iii. 16. 3, 59. 3, x. 18. 7, 37. 7. 
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The number of medical charms in the Rigveda 
is extremely limited. They are, however, of the 
same general type as the Atharvan cliarins, and 
most of them recur also in the latter collection. 

Rirv. i. 60. 11-13 is a prayer to Surya to destroy heurt-discaao 
and dropsy, upon ahich Atharv. i. 22 has drawn. Ri^fv. x. 1.37 
“Atharv. iv. 13 is a rather colonrloss panacea-hymn : the jrods 
are to make alive airain l.iie man that iias sinned ; one wind 
shall blow him a remedy, another shall blow away his ilisease ; 
the practitioner iius coma to the nutienb with weal and 
heaith, he lias brought a remedy kindly and iK>ucrf«il, and is 
drivinff away the y(tk)fma\ the gods, the Marntjt, and all 
creatures shall protc<*t the sick man, that lie may ho free 
from disease ; tha all-healinff, disease-diHpei'Hiniif waters shall 
make for him a remedy ; the performer touches him with his 
two hands, which confer imiminily from disease. Uijfv. x. Ifll 

Atharv. iii. ll is a charm against ajiiatayak^ma, rnjaijak^ma^ 
and grahi. Th© performer declares his power to britijj liack 
the patient even though he has gone Into the presence of 
Death and the lap of Nirrti. Comparable with this is the 
group of liynins Rigv. x. 57 60, tiie purpose of which is to 
recall th© miml wherever it may have gone. The closing verses 
are: 'Here the mother, here the fathiT, here life has come. 
Tins is thy refuge, come hither, OHubutulhti, enter in. As nicii 
bind a yoke wit h a rope that it may bold indeed ; bo <1o I 
hold for thee thy mind, that thou jna.\est live, ma^kfst not die, 
nmyest not be harmed. As the gn.'al- motber (Kartli) hero 
supixiris tl^cse trees ; so do I hold, etc. From Yama, son of 
Vivasvant, have I brought back the mind of Suhandhu, that 
thou mayest live, etc. Down blows the wind, down burns tlie 
fire, down milks the cow, down shall go thy disease. This 
hand of mine is rich in bles-sings, this Tiand richer still, this 
hand all-healing, this rubs auspiciously.' 8uhandlm (‘good 
friend’) need not have been origiiiaUy u proper name, but it was 
felt to be HO at least as early as the time of tbo llrabiiiai^as, 
which spin legends about his return to life. 

Rigv. X. 163= Atharv. ii. 33 is a charm of another type : ‘ From 
thine eyes, thy nostrils, thine ears and (diin, from thy bruin, 
from thy tongue, I tear out the disease of tiiy head.’ The prue- 
tilioner then proceeds to enumerate other parts of the hotly, 
concluding, to guard against any possible omissioti, with the 
statement that no tears the rliseaso from the W’hole being of 
the patient. 

Rigv. vii. 50 Is a charm against poison— chiefly that of snakes 
— ^abounding in obsmire words, Mitra-Varuya are to give 
protection, Agni is to hum it away, the AII-(>ods aro to 
drive It away, ami thn rivers are to bestow remedies for it. 
Rigv. L 191 is a charm for the same purpose, but Jimro aggress- 
ive in its etTorts to secure its ends. The beings at which 
it is directed aro styled the ‘unseen,’ and seem to be chiefly 
scorpions and small venoinous vermin ; hut doubtlrsa tha 
imaginary worms (cf. above) w'cre also in mind. They aro 
adjured to perish, they have been made visible to all, hence 
harmless. Their lineapre (curiously exalted; D.vaus is their 
father, the Karth their motber. Soma their brother, and 
Aditl their sister) is known, hence they must be quiet. The 
sun grinds and burns them. The conjurer has pul tlieir poison 
on the sun, their poison-bag on the house of the keeper of 
spirituous liquor. The sim will not die, neiilu'r will their 
victims. liiltle birds and sparks of fire drink their jioison 
without harm : tw'euty-one peahens and si-veii unmarried 
sisters handle it as If it were water; (a/urtinn) the conjurer 
(and his clients), who has grasped the names of all nirielv-nino 
plants that destroy poison, shall not be harmed. Finally, 
the conjurer, likening luinHeif to the mongoose, which on 
coming clow’n from the mountains prcK-Iairned the powerlcssncNS 
of tho Hcor])ion’8 poison, splits tbo crealuro with a rock, 
letting its ])oisi>n flow to distant lands. 

The couplet Rigv. viii. 48. 4-5 seems to be a prayer to guard 
against any nauseating or diarrinetio elTccts of drinking snmu. 
Finally, in Rigv, 10. 97 we have the o^adhinluti, or praise of th© 
curative power of plants. 

Mention of particular (li.seascs i.s extremely 
rare in the Rigveda : gahsma (x. 85. 31, 97. 11-13, 
137. 4, 103. 1-6), with its coiiipouiid.M, (tjnafa'*-, 
rdjft*- (x. 161. 1); (ix. 49. 1) is moioly 

disease in general] ; vnndana (?) (vii. 50. 2) ; 
jaundice and heart-disease (i. 50. 11-12); heart- 
disease (i. 24. 8); tjrdhi (x. 161. 1); allusion to 
pr.stydnmya is made ineidciitally in a comparison 
(i. 105. 18). Extremely ohscure aro the epitliets 
aJipada and a,Umida, applied to the waters and 
streams in vii. .50. 4 ; they scciu Ui ineati ‘ not 
causing the disea.ses Hpa and ftimi' of which no 
other mention is made. Sipiriyta^ however, occurs 
as the designation of an animal rendcre<l unfit 
for sacrifice by skin disease (cf. .1. Schwab, Dum 
allind. Thiervp/ert 1886, p. xviii), and as an epithet 
of Visiiu {Kau^itaki Brdh. iy. 2 ; ^ntikhaytma 
XV. 14, 4; and A. Weber, Vber die Kbnigsiveihey 
den Rajasiiyat Berlin, 1893, p. 125). Various 
Ixalily defects are more frequently mentioned ; 
defects of sight seem especially feared (cf. andha^ 
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anak^a^ kdna^ mithtldf S) ; defects of hearing {ba- 
dhira^ ahadhirrt ) ; lanieiieNS {asreynan^ hona ) ; loss 
of virility 

Tt is neither possildc nor desirable to treat at this 
Icngtii the whole of Vedic literature ; but, as the 
omissions are no less important tlmii the state- 
ments, it seems ])e8t to limit the treatment to 
certain texts as representative of the Yajurveda, 
the Brail m anas, and Upanisads. For the Yajur 
texts the Vajasarteyi Samhitd has been chosen. 

The whole system of sacritice is an attempt to 
induce, the ^ods to bestow prosperity, in which 
health is an important element. It is, however, a 
noteworthy fact that health is by no means so 
conspicuous an object of prayer as is wealth. 
Even when it is sought (cf. xxv. 14-23 =:Rigv. i. 89), 
it is in general terms, thus resembling the charms 
for long life [aymyani) rather tlian the medical 
{bhCti^ajydni) charms. 

For such incidental prayers campare, in addition to prayers 
for strength, lustre, vigour, life of a hundred years, that occur 
jMUBim, such formula) as : lii. 17, ‘O Agni, thou art protector 
of bo<UeM, protect my body. O Agni, thou art giver of life, 
give me life. O Agni, thou art giver of sjtlendour, give me 
splendour. () Agni, what is wanting in iny hotly, that do 
thou fill out for me ’ ; ix. 21, ‘ By sacrifice may my life siicceeil, 
my vital breath, my sight, my hearing, mv hock ’ (fuller lists in 
xvid. 29, xxil. .’IS) ; xiv. 17, ‘ Protect my life, niy prd(»o, my 
apana, my vpdna, my sight, my hearing : enrich luy speech, 
quicken my mind, protect my being.’ 

For other forniula) of the same general type, cf. vH. 27, xv. 
7, xvii. 16, xviii. 2, «, xxii. 28, xxui. 18, xxxvi. 1, xxxix. 1, 8. 
Compare also such prayers for the senses as i. 20, ‘ Thee for 
sight (I tniic)’; and ii. 16. ‘Thou art protector of sight, O 
Agni, protect my sight.' Numerous parallels from other texts 
may bo found under the words cAait^Msand irotra in the Vedic 
Concordance. M<jre interenling are the verses xx. 6-9, 
taining hencdiclions on various parts of the Ijody. In xx. 26 
the blessed world is ilescribed as one ‘ where weakness is not 
found,’ and in xii. 10.6 the speaker quits * weakness, lack of 
itrongth, and sickness.’ 

The in(*idcrital HtaUunenta of fbo relation of the 
godtt to disease are on the plane of the lligvo<ia, and 
are frequently repetitions of that text. Varuna 
in X xviii. 35 is styled a healing scer (cf. viii. 23- 
Rigv. i, 24. 8, anti xviii. 49, xxi. 2 = Rigv. i. 24. II). 
For the healing power of tlie Avaters, cf. iv. 12, 
ix. 6, xviii. 35, xxxvi. 12 ; for Brhaspati, iii. 29-- 
Rigv. i. 18, 2; for Savitar, xxxiv, 25=Rigv. i. 
35. 9 ; for Agni, ii. 20, xv. 37, xvii. 16; for Asvins, 
xxvii. 9, xxviii. 7, 40, xxxiv. 47. Tvo^tar, the 
divine artifex, is more directly connected with the 
repair of the Wly tlian in the Kigveda (cf. ii. 24= 
viii. l4 = Atharv. vi. 63. 3 and VdJ, Sam, xxxviii, 9). 

Of more interest are the collection.^ of mantras 
for ceremonies directly connected with disea-se. 
At the sakrtmedha, the third parmn of the 
cZia<?//v/o?.yjrytt -sacrifice, occurs a pitfyajna aft<*r 
which are employed four verses (iii. 53-56) of 
one of the Subandhu-hymns (Rigv. x. 67. 3-6), to 
keep the spirits of those engaged in the sacrifice 
from following the pitrs on their return to the 
world of Yama. Another portion of the same 
sacrifice is the Traiyambnkahojna to Rudra. The 
formula* are found in iii. 67-61 ; their purpo.se is 
to propitiate the god, and so induce him to pass 
to other peoples witliout harming the sacriliccrs. 
Of similar nature is the Sataruariyahoma at the 
agnichayana. The sixteenth book oi the VdJ. Sam. 
is composed of its mantras. The concept of 
Rudra is essentially the same as that of the 
Kigveda, though worked out in fuller detail. 

The Sdutrdmam is a sacrifice originally in- 
tended to ex]»iate the sin of exce.ssive sonia- 
drinking, Avliich loads to a drunken discharge of 
the sacred liquid. The heaA’^cnly prototype of 
this ceremony is the cure which the Asvins and 
Sarasvati wrought uj)on Tndra when he had Ixicn 
i)cguilcd into .vum-drunkenness by the demon 
Natiiuci. For the details of this story, cf. Bloom- 
field, JAO, S’ XV. 143-163. The formulae em- 
ployed constitute hooks xix.-xxi. of Vdj. Sam. 
Of particular interest are: xix. 10, containing 


the name of the disease -demon ; xix. 80- 95, the 
detailed account of Indra’s cure ; xix. 12, 16, 
xx. 3, 56 ff., 75, 80, xxi. 13, 18, 29, references to 
the healing power of his physicians and their 
remedies; xix. 55, 62 -Rigv. x. 15. 4, 6, prayers 
to the pifi's for lioalth. (For the ritual, cf. A. 
Wel>er, tjber dix, Kdnigsweihe, den Hajasuya^ pp. 
92-106, and A. 11 illehrandt, Hituallitteratury 
1897, p. 159.) 

Anatomically interesting are the lists of various 
])art8 of the liody : xix. 81-93, xx. 6-9, xxv. 1-9 
(parts of the horse), xxxi. 10-13, xxxix. 8-10, 
and the^ statements relative to conception and 
birth (xix. 76). The theory of the vital breaths 
now begins to become prominent ; hut the whole 
of this question must he dismissed Avith a refer- 
ence to A. H. Ewing, ‘The Hindu Conception 
of the Functions of Breath,’ JAOS xxii. 249-308. 

Of names of disease few occur ; yak^ma is 
disease in general (cf. the coupling of ayak^nm 
anamiva, i. 1, iv. 12, xviii. 6, and the mention 
of the hundrcil yaksnws^ xii. 97). This disease 
is also mentioned in the o^adhistuti (xii. 75i1'.— 
Rigv. X. 97). Its last verse (xii. 97) is, however, 
eciiliar to the version of Vdj. Sam.^ and mentions 
upacit ( = Atharv. apachit), arSas (hiemor- 
rhoids), and pdkdrii (of uncertain meaning). Aiwa 
occurs in xvii. 44 = Rigv. x. 103. 12, while Visuchihl 
(xix. 10) is an equally vivid name (‘she that makes 
go in all directions j for the demon to Avhom are 
ascribed the nauseating and diarrhietic elfccls of 
debauch. Heart-disease is mentioned in viii. 23 = 
Rigv. i. 24. 8 ; diseases of the eye, armon, in xxx. 
11; skin-disease in xxx. 20; leprosy in xxx. 17, 
21 ; various deformities in xxx. 10, 21, 22. 

Physicians are recognized as constituting a pro- 
fession (xxx. 10). An amulet is used by the 
Divine physicians (xix, 80) for the cure of Indra. 
Finally, iv. 3 is a formula addressed to ointment 
from Mt. I’rikakud: ‘Thou art the eye of Vrtra 
(for mythology, cf. Bloomlield, ‘ Tlic Myth of the 
Ileavenly Kye-ball,’.<4w,. Jovr. Phil. xvii. 399-408), 
thou art the giver of sight, give me sight.’ 

In the Aitare.ya Brnhinaiiia there is very little 
material hearing on the subject. Incidental allu- 
sions to vf^rious parts of the Iwdy occur, among 
which may he noted the distinc-tion between the 
senses of taste, sight, and smell, and their organs 
(v. ‘22). The processes of procreation and birth 
are also frequently alluded to in the etfort to 
produce a mystical body for the sacriliccr. There 
18 likewise a great deal of talk about the ‘ vital 
breatlis ’ — the Avay in Avhich they may be estab- 
lished in the sacrificer, or may bo cut short. 
The same is true of tlie various senses and the 
jiOAver of virility ; ami there is the constantly 
recurring eftbrt to secure vigour, splendour, sharp- 
ness of sense, and the full term of life. 

All of this is too general to be of interest in the 
present connexion. More concrete are i. 18, 
where the Alvins are said to be the physicians of 
the ^ods ; v. 34, Avhere the Brahman priest is the 
physician of the sacrifice. Freedom from di8ea.se 
IS expressly sought in viii. 10 and 11 ; the healing 
power of herbs is recognized in general in iii. 40, 
and in particular that of collyrium for the eye 
in i. 3. That disease may he produced by a curse 
is seen in v. 1 (deformity) and vi. 33 (leprosy). 
Madness is alluded to in vi. 33, and in v. 29 there 
is mention of a girl possessed by a gandharya. 
Vanina’s fetters, as productive of dropsy in punish- 
ment for a broken voav, figure in the story of 
Suna\i4epa (vii. 15 and 16). The origin of certain 
deformities is explained mythically in ii. 8. The 
closest approach to a cure for disease is ffiuud 
in iii, 19, Avhero is imparted the knowledge that 
will enable one to preserve his sight to old age. 
In i. 26 is explainecl the way in which the Hotar 
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may cause the sacrificerto suffer from rajuynk^^ma^ 
wliKth hero seemato mean some (8croful()us)«lisease 
of the neck. 

An examination of the Ih'hathlrnyiynlca and 
Chhandogya Ujmniqads shows that the chief in- 
terest of tlieac texts in this connexion lies in their 
anatomical statements. Ilcsidos more isolated in- 
stances that occur passim may bo note<l the list 
of the parts of the horse (Brli. i. 1. 1); of the. 
human body (ii. 4. 11); and the elalK)rato com- 
parison of man with a tree (iii. 9. 28). There 
are also BtatKiinents alsmt the heart and its veins 
(Brh. ii. 1. 19, iv, 2. 3, 3. 20; Chhand. viii. 6. 1 
and 6) ; the stnicture of the eye (Brh. ii. 2. 3) ; 
the disposition of food in tho bony (Chhand. vi. 5); 
tho process of sleep and dreams (Brh. ii. 1. 16 If., 
iv. 3. 7 ff. ; Chhand. iv. 3. 3) ; and the process 
of death (Brh. iii. 2. 11 ff.). All these state- 
ments are, however, conneerted with the theory 
of tho ‘vital breaths,’ and appear tt^ bo entirely 
speculative. 

With regard to the origin of disease may be 
noted the power of a curse to produce bodily 
ailments implied in the throat, ‘thy head shall 
burst’ (Brh. iii. 7. 1, 0. 26; Chhilnd. i. 8. 8); the 
statement (Bpli. iv. 3. 15) that tlie evil caused 
by waking a man while hi.s sjjirit is abroad in 
dreams is hard to cure; and tho mention (Brli. 
iii. 3. 1,7. 1) of women possessed by gandJutrvas. 
Sickness is incidentally mentioned (Brh. iv. 3. 36, 
V. 11. 1; Chhftnd. iv. 10. 3, vi. 1.5. 1, vii. 26. 2, 
viii. 4. 2, 6. 4). Tho itch [pnman) is tho only 
disease specilically mentioned ; and llaikv.Vs 
scratching it off under a cart (Chhand. iv. 1. 8) is 
probably a method of cure to bo associated with 
the cases of transference cited aljove. 

Tho full term of life is often promised as a 
reward for certain knowledge (Brh. i. 2. 7, ii. 1. 
Ilf.; Chhand. ii. 11 if, iv. llff); an ayasya- 
ceremony is also mentioned (Brh. vi. 4. 25). fn 
Chhand. iii. 16 are contained directions for tho 
cure of any disease, by following which one may 
live 116 years. 

A number of /.actors combine to prevent <li.sca.sos 
and their treatment from lignnng to a great 
extent in tbo ^rauta ritual. All connected with 
the sacrilice must be in good heaUh ; an animal 
victim must bo free from blomi.slies, among wlii<'h 
certain dise.ases (cf. J. Schwab, Das altindisrhe 
Thieropfer, p. xviii) are included. If, after the 
selection of the honse for the Asvamedba {q.v.)y 
di8ca.scs develop in it during the year that must 
elapse before its sacrifice, an expiatory .sacrifice is 
required, which varies (cf. A. Hillebrandt, Ritual- 
litteratur^ p. 150) according to the disease. Bodily 
ailments are also sufticient to prevent a priest from 
being chosen to officiate at a sacrifice (cf. A. 
Weber, Indische Studifui , 1868, x. 145 ff. ) ; and it is 
expressly stated {Aivaldyana Oyhya Sidra i. 23. 
20) that the priest must refuse to officiate for a 
yajamdna who is suffering from a disease. Under 
these circii 111 stances it is but natural that the 
possibility of sickness should receive scant con- 
sideration except in so far as it is 8ubsuine<l under 
prayers for long life and the exorcism of demons. 
This tendency must have been helped by the 
popular origin of the medical charms. In spite 
of this origin, they passed, as did everything, under 
the iniluence of the priesthood ; hut in the main 
they wore more adapted to incorporation in the 
simpler form of the Gfhya rites, which presented 
the further advantage of not bringing tho diseased 
{i,e. demon-p<»sHcssc(l) person into a contact with 
the priests that might prove d.angerous for them. 
Excentional situations, of course, occur: soma- 
drunKcnncss is a sacrificial sin, and must he healed 
by A sacrifice ; or, as at the pindapiifyajiiay the 
lives of the participants may be exposed to special 


dangers against which prccau lions must be taken. 
But an cxaininatioii or some of tlic Srauta. riles 
will sIkiw (cf. what was said of tlio tuaidras of Ibe 
Vdjasanr.ifi Samhifd above) that these are primarily 
concerned willi the securing of wcaltii, progeny, 
and lrium}>li over enemies, much more Mian with 
health, exce])t as it is implied in pr,ayors for pro- 
te<;li(*ii and long life couched in the most general 
terms. Secondarily, liowever, the sacrifice may 
be adapted to the securing of various desires. 
Among these tho cure of disease figures to a 
greater extent, though still overshadowed by other 
wishes. 

In the ritual of tho New and Full Moon snorifice 
(cf. A. Hillebrandt, Das alt bid. Neu- nnd Voll- 
moudsopfer^ .Jena, 1880) there is no allusion to the 
subject. In the animal sacrifice it may he noted 
that among the wishes that detminine tho choice 
of the tree for the yilpa tlicre is none closer to our 
purpose (cf. Schwan, op. cit. p. 2) than vlryakd nia 
and chaksuskCi ma (cf. also the wishes that determine 
the length of tho post in Satapatha Rrdhmnnat xi. 
4. 7. 1, nnd Taittiriya SnmJntd vi. 3. 3. 5 6). At 
tho mdrpma (purilication) is employed (cf. p. 122) a 
verse which has its parallel in a remedial clmrm 
(Atharv. vi. 96. 2). The connexion between tho 
two uses is t!u«! to the eoiinexioii Ijetwecn sin and 
disease. There is a colourless prayer for long life 
at tlie offering of pr^adajya to Vanaspati (cf. j». 
147), and the prayer after the last tquiydja (p. 155) 
to tho waMirs ancf plants is for spirit in one’s heart, 
a soft skin, a son, and a grandson. 'I’ho prayer to 
Vanina at the hiding of tho spit (p. 162) is found 
also in a cure for dropsy (Atharv. vii. 93. 2), and 
tlio place required is somewhat similar in both 
rituals. The final worship of the yupa (p. 164) 
also contains a prayer for long life. Tins sacrifice, 
however, possesses ;?reater interest for anatomy on 
account of tho details incidental to the cutting up 
of the animal (cf. p. 126 ff.). 

At tho pindapxtrynjna prayers for long life also 
occur (cf. W. Caiand, Altindisrhrr Ahnencult, 
Leyden, 1893, pp. 7 and 10). More interesting are 
the attempts to call hack the spirit after its coin- 
munion with the manes (cf. above, and Calami, 
np. Ilf., 17811'., 243, and the statements that the 
leavings of this ollering have medicinal effect, 
p. 191). 

Of .9owia-Hacrifices, the most interesting, the 
SdntrammUy has been treated above. The Raja- 
siiya cont/iins, among its preparatory ceremonies, 
a number that served originally for the cure of 
diseases, which A. Wtdjcr {Ober die. Koniysweihe, 
den Rdjastlyay p. 5) rightly takes as an indication 
of tho fact that tliis sacrifice has been built up 
on Mh 3 basis of simpler popular j)ractices. Tims 
Maiirdyani Samhltd iv. 3. 1 has a ceremony against 
kplriyUy including a sacrifice upon an ant Ijill. 
Kdtydyana SS xv. 1. 23 states flnit tho paiirha- 
rdtb/n is a cure h)r disease, and xv. 3. 39 that 
tli (5 eharu for Soma-Budra is a euro for leprosy. 
Prayers for long life are found (Knt. SS xv. 5. 
22; cf. Sat. Rrdh. v. 4. 1. 1), also at anointin;,^ of 
kings (Weber, p.49), and 3yhile totichingagold ])ieco 
worth loo ralytikd {Kdf. SS xv. 6. 32). The recita- 
tion of the Sumihs(‘pa-Icgcnd also forms part of 
this ceremony (cf. Wchcr, ji. 49 IF.), for the purpose 
of releasing the king from the fetters of Vanina. 
The heating of the king may originally have been 
exoreistic, as lie is assured that tho heating leatls 
him beyond dcatli. At the purusamedha ^also a 
p«)rtion of tho ceremony is {^dhkhdyana t^S xvi. 
13. 3) or may he ( I'aitdna. SS xxxviii. 1) devoU^d to 
the cure of tho yajamdna. 

By certain modifications a Srauta sacrifice may 
he eniploye<l for tlie attainment of a special 
wish. Tlio parallelism of the.se kdmyn^tayah with 
Atharvan charms has been pointed out by Caiand 
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[AUindisches Zauherritualf Amsterdam, 1900, p. 
viii). An idea of the range of the wislies Bought 
may be ohtjiine<l from sucli lists us Kan^taki 
Brdhmami iv. containing twelve modilications of 
the New and Full Moon Sacrifice, of which none is 
intended for the cure of disease ; or the much 
longer list of Taittiriya Samhitd ii. 1.1. 1-ii. 4. 14. 
5. In this aro incluihid sacrifices for one * long ill ’ 
[jyvgCwiaynvin) that will make liim live ‘even if 
ins spirit IS gone ’ (ii. 1. 1.3; 2. 7 ; 9. 3 [release from 
Vnruna’s fetter]; ii. 4. 2; 10. 4 ; 3. 11. 1, cf. also 
iii. 4. 9. 3); for one ‘seized by Varuna* or for 
release from Varuna’s fetter (ii. 1. 2. 1; 2. 6. 1; 
3. 12. 1; 13. 1); for one who wishes to live his 
full term of life (ii. 2. 3. 2) ; for one wlio fears 
death (ii. 3. 2. 1); or in ease cattle or men arc 
dying (ii. 2. 2. 3) ; for one wishing virility (ii. 3. 
7. 2) or power of his senses (ii. 1. 6. 2; 2. 5. 4 ; 
3. 7. 2) ; for one wishing sight (ii. 2, 4. 3 ; 9. 3 ; 
3. 8. 1 [even though blin<l he secs]) ; for one in fear 
of impotence (ii. 3. 3. 4) ; for one in fear of skin- 
disease (ii. 1. 4. 3; 2. 10. 2); for one wlio vomits 
soma (ii. 3. 2. 6) ; for one whose ‘ mind is slain, 
who is an evil to liimself * (ii. 2. 8. 3 [for insanity, 
cf. also iii. 4. 8. 4]) ; for one who has been suller- 
ing long from an unknown disease [cf. ajfiuta- 
yahsma above] (ii. 1. 6. 6) ; for one suffering from 
pdpayaksnia (ii. 3. 5, containing the mythical 
account of the origin pdpayaksirna^ rdjayahfina^ 
and jd^mya [cf. ii. 5. 6. 4], and the statement that 
for this purpose the sacrifice must be oifored at the 
new moon in order that the sacrificer may fill out 
with it). 

In the Crf^ya-ritea the phenomena of disease 
appear more froipiently, tho\igh still treated in 
a general fashion which contrasts unfavourably 
with the details of the Atharva. Sickness is a 
sufficient excuse for sleep at sunrise or sunset 
{A&oalayana GS iii. 7. 1-2), and disqiialifies a 
yajanvhui (ib, i. 23. 20) ; Isjdily pain also stops 
the recitation of the Veda {iidhkhdyana GS iv. 7. 
38). At the vpamiyarui, Agni is invoked as the 
physician and makor of remedies {HiranyakeHn 
GJS i. 2. 18, cf. Atharv. v. 29. 1). At the Sruddha 
also prayers for long life arc employe<l (cf. Caland, 
pp. 26 and 43), and, according to llirayyakeHn 
li. 12. 9, the sacrificer, if over fifty, offers to the 
piifs some of his hair, witfi the request that they 
take nothing more. The reason is that he feels he 
is now on the down grade and desires to prolong 
his life as much as possible (other interpretations in 
Caland, p. 177). The prevention of disease and 
sorcery may also be attained, according to Gohhila 
GS iv. 6. 2, by the daily repetition of a formula. 
The Agrayana also, especially in its presentation 
in Sdnkhdynna GS iii. 8, seems to oe a rite to 
render the new food fit for use by driving out any 
demons that may be lurking in it (cf. the Agrayana 
Kftmyesti for an annddyakdma in Knusitnki 
Brdhnuitia iv. 12). As a panacea Sdhkhdyana GS 
V. 8. 1-2 prescribes an oblation of rice-grains and 
wM-grass {Coix AnrAnfa) with Rigv. i. 114; 
similarly Akvnl. GS iii. 6. 3-4 six oblations of 
boiled nee with Kigv. x. 161 (cf. the directions for 
protection of tlie embryo in Sdhkh, GS i. 21). 
Another way of securing health [Ahjal. GS\y, 1. 1) 
is for an dhitdgni to leave the village when ho is 
sick; the sacred fires will desire to return, and 
will consequently grant him health. This is 
clearly an adaptation of a popular practice. 

Of special diseases : Pdraskara GS iii. 6 contains 
an interesting cure of hoadaclie by rubbing, while 
reciting a verse parallel with Rigv. x. 163. 1 = 
Atharv. ii. 33. 1. This verse is also employed at 
Apastamblya GS iii. 9. 10 for the rubbing of a sick 
woman with lotus loaves and roots. When the pain 
is confined to one side of the head, a different formula 
Is used, the wording of which suggests the ascrip* 


tion of the pain to worms. An elaborate cure for 
epilepsy, conceived a.s due to the attack of a d^« 
demon upon a child, is described {IliranyakeHn uS 
ii. ‘2. 7. I ; Ap. GS vii. 18. 1 ; Pdrns. GS i. 16. 24). 
With it may be compared the exorcism of the 
Vinayaka in 'Mdnava GSii. 14, giving many details 
of the symptoms (including dreams) and of the cure. 
An attempt to secure a child from all diseases 
{kseiriya is particularly mentioned) is found at the 
medhiijunana (II ir. GS ii. 3. 10 ; Ap. GS vi. 16, 4), 
For snake bites, cf. Khddira GS iv. 4. 1 = Gobh, GS 
iv. 9. 16 ; the ceremony consists merely in sprinkling 
with water while muttering a verso. Worms are 
similarly treated in Kh. GS iv. 4. *d=Gobh. GSiv, 
9. 19, wiiile the following sntrns provide for their 
treatment in cows; cf. also Taittiriya Aranyaka 
iv. 36. 1 ; Ap, SS xv. 19. 6, Other cures for cattle 
aro Ahal. GS iv. 8. 40 (the cows are led through 
the smoke of a fire in which an oblation has been 
made ; cf. llir. GSii. 3. 8. 10, and Kh. GS iv. 3. 13). 

The Rigvidhana deals frequently in cures for 
diseases, but not in a way to call for special com- 
ment (cf. i. 2. 6; 17. 8; 17. 9; 18. 4; 19. 1 ; 19. 
3; 20. 3; 23. 7 ; 24. 3 ; 25. 5 ; 27. 1 ; 28. 4 ; 29. 2; 
30. 4-31. 2; ii. 1. 3; 20. 3; 25. 10, 11 ; 26. 3; 33. 
1-3; .34. 5; iii. 3. 2 ; 7. 6 ; 11.3; 18.5; iv. 1. 1-3; 
9. 4-7 ; 16. 1 ; 19. 3-5). 

The Sdvuividhdna Brdhmana has among its 
kdmydni a series of ceremonies of interest : when 
the children of one’s wife die young (ii. 2. 1 ; 
the ceremony is described in art. Chaums and 
Amulets [Vodic]) ; when one is seized by a demon 
(ii. 2. 2) ; for any disease (ii. 2. 3) ; in case of pain 
in a limb (ii. 3. 1, ‘2) ; for protection from snakes 
(ii. 3. 3). 

LiTBKA'fURR.— In addition to the works cited, cf. P. Cordier, 
Elude euT la mhiecine hindoue^ Paris, 1SS)4 (additional pasaagea 
from Upanipadtj); V. Heavy. La Mayie duns I'Inde anliuue^ 
Paris, 1U04, pp. 178-2(i5; W, Caland, Alt{ndi8cht>s Znmrr- 
ritual: Probe eimr ITrbcrMtznng der wichtiysten Theile de$ 
KauHka Sutra^ Amsterdam, 190(>. pp. 67-107 ; M. Bloomfield, 
* lig nins of tho Atharva-veda,’ SliJi, vol. xlii. pp. 1--48 and ooin- 
inuntary thereto, also ‘The Atharvu-veda, ’in GfAP ii, 1, B, 
Strassbiirg, 1809, pi). 08-63 (with copious refcreiicos to the earlier 
works on the subject). Huicc tho writing of tills article, the 
karnya vftayafi have received a full treatment in W. Caland, 
Allindiecne Zauberei: Daretellung der attind. ‘ Wunschopfer,' 
Amsterdam, 1908. G. M. ROLLING. 

DISGUST is primarily a feeling in regard to 
tho physically repulsive, and is therefore accom- 

I ianicdoy actual or reproduced organic sensations, 
n ‘ moral ’ disgust, these sensations are suggested 
by analog. The emotion of repugnance, which 
appears m disgust, abhorrence, detestation, and 
horror, is a particular feeling-attitude,^ or disnosi- 
tion of the self, towards an <mject which stands in 
a special relation to the nature of the individual. 
The object which arouses the emotion is not the 
hostile as such, or the merely harmful ; it is the 
unnatural — that which involves a perversion of 
nature. In other words, it is at variance with that 
primaiy fitness of things which is based on the 
essential nature of things. This is evident in the 
case of the morally repmsive. The abnormal nro- 
minenco of the animal nature, desires which lead 
to misuse of functions, desires of any kind raised to 
an unnatural pitch, all arouse the emotion of re- 
pugnance. Tho same principle is at work when 
merely physhial objects are concerned. Objects of 
this kind are ‘ natural ’ in their proper place, but 
they may be misplaced. This is the rationale of 
all physical repugnance. The characteristic ex- 
pression of this emotion in conduct is the avoidance 
of all relations with the repugnant object. It thus 
serves to protect, not so much the life of the indi- 
vidual, as his distinctive nature. 

Litbraturk. — C. Darwin, Exprestio7i of the Einotinne, liOnd. 
1872, ch. xi.; Th. Rlbot, The Psychology of the Emotuoxs, Eng. 
tr. do. 1807, pt. II. ch. i. D. IRONS. 

1 D. Irons, The Psychology ufSthies, Edln. and Lond, 1908, ob. L 
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DISSENT,— See Nonconformity. 

DISTRIBUTION (of income).^— By the eco* 
noiiiic theory of distribution is meant the doctrine 
of the manner in which the juoducts of industry 
are distributed among the factors producing tlieni, 
viz. land, capital, labour, and enterprise. 

I. The manner in which the distribution is 
made. — The products are distributed to the pro- 
ducing agents one of them, viz. the employer, 
who takes the risk of the market, and, according 
to the price that he expects, guarantees their 
shares to the other agents as wages, interest, and 
rent. Ho gets his own share, viz. profit, as residu- 
ary legatee of the price. It is thus the price of 
commodities that pays all the shares. The price 
of a thing may bo twoi^enco or ten pounds ; it pay.s 
for the whole past history of the thing as a com- 
modity, from the landowner and the producer of 
the raw material in it, the capitalist or employer 
who took the risk of having it made, on through 
the course of its making and carriage, of commer- 
cial dealings with it, and shopkeeping, till it finally 
secures its twopence or ten pounds, and out of that 
pays them all. Thus a great many people have a 
out even out of the twopence, and it may seem 
that some of them might be dispensed with ; the 
money-lenders, perhaps, and the traders or middle- 
men, who have ocen called robbers and parasites 
on the ‘real* producers. But the only share that 
any one takes is what he gets from a buyer who 
luis need of his serviees ; for the normal price of a 
commodity only jiays those means of producing it 
which are neces-sarv, and for which the spur of 
competition can find no better alternative. 

The system is comparativclv recent. Formerly 
the consumer was the solo or the chief employer of 
labour ; there were few entrepreneurs. The present 
is called the ‘capitalistic’ system, not so much 
because capital has grown so huge and efiicient, 
as because it is directed by an employing class. 
Real capital consists of all the fixed capital useil 
in ])ro<luction and of the circulating capital, viz. 
raw materials and the real wages of labour. But 
nominal capital — money in the wi<lc sense — is not 
merely the measure of real wealth. It has become 
the pivot on which the whole industrial system is 
swung, and the means by which capitalism is car- 
ried out ; for it enables the employer to turn the 
forces of nature, labour, and real capital in one 
direction or another. 

This was barely appreciated by the earlier w riters 
on distribution ; it was hardly time. In simplify- 
ing or generalizing their problems, as evtuy sc.iencc 
must, they supposed primitive conditions, ami stated 
laws true enough in their way, but ant to mi.slead 
when applied to more complex conditions. The 
notorious example was the ‘ wages-fuml ’ theory, 
which as.sumed that at any time there is a defi- 
nite amount of capital in a country, and that the 
country mu,st wait for the next harvest or so Iwfore 
addition could be made to the stock, esi»ecially to 
the stock of its circulating capital. That a.ssump- 
tion is too remote from present conditions to he of 
use, and the problem is now simplified by making 
the opposite assumption. The nation is taken not 
as a lone island, but tus part of the w orld, and the 
national income is taken as produced, distributed, 
exchanged, and coii.'^umcd every day. Into this 
very fluid stream comes the employer to direct its 
course. Ills action is determined by the price that 
he expeetts, and it is distributed through him. He 
guarantees the other agents their shares, and takes 
the rest ; he buys them out. If he i.s a contractor, 
he knows the price he will get, and what he can 
afford to pay the other agents. Or he may under- 
take the lufther risk of not knowing the price he 
1 For Distribution of wealth, see art. Wealth. 


will get ; he may place an order for goods in view 
of a uemand that lie hopes to find or create. Or, 
e.f/.,a8 a mining company, he may have to speculate 
at greater risk. His profit may be large, or it may 
bo less than nothing, imcording to the x)rice that ho 
actually gets to cover his output. 

The employing function is very often associated 
wdth one or more of the others in the same person, 
or in a company, as when a lender, or a landowmer, 
has to take part of the business risk, or when an 
employer uses his ow n capital and Itirid, or i.s his 
own manufacturer, manager, or workman. But 
the functions are distinct, and receive much the 
same shares on the average as when they are exer- 
cised by ditlerent persons. 

It is enough merely to mention that coiiiiuodi- 
ties which form the real national dividend are ulti- 
mately distrilnitcd not merely to their producers, 
but, tlirough their producrers, as payment for all 
kinds of services— from profes.sional to domestic ; 
and that, to provide a fund for the variety of 
ublie services, all shares are more or less tapped 
y taxation. 

2. The shares. — In dealing with the relative 
amounts that go to the four factors in pHsluction, 
one course is to treat rent, interest, and wages as 
niccs, and to follow’ out the consideration that, 
ike all prices, they are determined by this, that 
each has a marginal quantity and ouality which it 
just pays the employer to buy. Ine margins are 
not imrependent of one another, since the em- 
tdoyer may substitute machinovy for labour, one 
kind of lal)our for anotlicr, a ebea]) site requiring 
much capital for a dear one reiiuiring less. And 
he exju^ets a certain margin of profit for bis own 
enterprise, short of wliich lie would prefer to join 
the ranks of the employed. But, as data fur an 
ethical judgment of the system, it is better to 
regard tlie shares more directly. 

((/) 'The share to land or nature . — Economic 
rent comes out of the price of a commodityr in re- 
spect of the superiority of the soil and site con- 
c(‘rned in its jiroduction. The growing demand 
for food aiul raw material, houses and factories, 
requires the use of inferior natural conditions ; 
resort is had to inferior lands and sites, ami more 
capital and labour are put into those already occu- 
pied, though the return per unit is less. Since it 
must pay to use the inferior conditions, it more 
than pays now to use the better. The surplus is 
rent. Hence it does not need a system of landlord 
and tenant in order that there should he rent. 
When a farm is cultivated by its owner, it earns 
the same economic rent as if he had let it, for its 
produce brings the same price. 

In resnect of the amount that goes as rent, it is 
best, ana it is the practice, to begin by regarding 
a farm or a tow n- block as having a value estimated 
from its selling price, or from its earnings capital- 
izcxl. Thus the earnings are all profit and interest on 
the selling price ; rent is not something athlitional, 
it is contained in the profit and interest. To separ- 
ate it out is to make a fresh analysis, tracing now 
the stock to its origin, and distinguishing the part 
that is not due to the owner’s capital and labour. 
Besides ‘ the natural and indestructible powers of 
the soil ’ and the suitability of the site, this part 
includes the improvements, e.g. road ami rail, that 
are due to the capital of others. Some (e.g. Pierson, 
Prhic. of Kcon.t London, 1902, vol. i. ch. 2) include 
as yielding rent, and not interest and profit, all 
adv^'intages that are due to capital permanently 
.sunk in the land. But thcorrqi tally it is better, 
and for the purpose of special taxation it is usually 
the intention, to distinguish the advantages of land 
and site that are due to nature or to the expendi- 
ture of others, and not duo to the expenditure of 
owners present or past. Fur urban lands it is 
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thought that from about 25 to 40 per cent of their 
annual value is rent, tlie Jiiglier figure being the 
estimate for Jiomlon. Of the annual value of agri- 
cultural land in England, probably 23 per cent is 
pure rent (K. J. Thompson, Jou?'n. Rot/, Soc,^ 
1907, p. 610). 

{b) I'he shtre to cajniftl. — This must not only 
make good the capital that is consumed in pro- 
ducing the commodity, but pav interest on it ns 
'well. And it is the same with interest as with 
rent ; capital need not be lent in order to earn 
interest. If the owners of real capital use it them- 
selves, and use it ecpially well, it earns much the 
same interest as wlu*n the capital is borrowed, for 
its products get mucli the same price. A machine 
or other piece of real capital pays its costs out of 
its products ; and, if it could produce them all at 
once, tlmre would be no interest, for the price got 
for them in respect of the machine would just cover 
the cost of the machine. Ihit to do its work the 
machine needs time. This involves other costs, 
e.g. repairs, insurance, and the risk of becoming 
obsolete ; and these must bo covered by the. price 
of the products. Hut also the mere I ime must be 
paid for, and, the more time that is ncuuled, the more 
the prodiKift must pay. Interest is, therefore, a rate 
on the capital per unit of time ; and it is paid be- 
cause the time is necessary, like the power that 
works the machine, or like the noeil for repairs. 
One machine or process would bo able to displace 
another equally economical in all other respects, if 
it made an economy merely in time. From tins 
case of a inachine and its working w e may general- 
ize regarding the interest on all capital, commercial 
as well as industrial, that claims a share in the 
national dividend ; for the bulk of loanable capital 
is employed in the purchase ami working of real 
capital. Interest, then, is the share of the price of 
commodities that goes to cafutal on account of the 
time that the capital needs to get its products and 
have them sold. The interest on capital that is 
borro'U'od, not for production but for consumption 
{e.g. a dwelling-house or a w’ar-loan), does not con- 
cern ns j it is not an mlditional <*laim to a share in 
the distribution of the dividend, Imt merely the 
exchange of one person’s present claim for an- 
other’s in the future that suits him better. It may 
bo observed, bow'cver, that the rate of such interest 
follows the rate on productive capital, so far as it is 
pure interest, and not also a premium on the risk 
of loss, or an extortion from tolly or distress. 

It was a mistake to suppose that there must be 
a minimum rate of interest, below 'Nvliich the in- 
crease of capital w^ould be checked, and tlio rate 
correct itself; for 'with the diffusion of wealth come 
rudence and the joy of possession. On the other 
an<l, to prophesy that the rate must decline is 
hazardous, considering the demands for capital that 
may arise at any time to meet the increasing supply 
of it. Ilut a normal rate over long periods it is 
quite possible to distinguish ; and it is important 
to do so, in order to separate pure interest from 
the employer’s share, from rent, and from gains 
and I 0 .SSCS that are due to a rise or fall in the value 
of the capital itself. The distinction from the 
employer’s share is already obvious, but to separate 
it from the other two we have to regard interest 
as a rate not on what the capital may have cost 
originally, but on its selling value. Then we can 
say that all capital, so far as it is used as ca]>ital, 
earns interest, and that compcl-ition keeps interest 
at a normal rale for dilferent kinds of stock. This 
rate is that at which capital remains in the in- 
dustry ; rates are above and. below the normal, 
and indicate the emjdoyer’s profit and loss, when 
they tend to inc, rea.se or diminish tlie supply of 
that kind of capital. When an owner or a valuator 
unds the average interest in a stock to bo over or 


under the normal, be writes the capital value up 
or down to a figure at which the capital earns the 
normal rate for that kind of stock. Similarly with 
government and other stocks ; it is the interest 
that is regarded as constant, and the owner’s 
capital that is written up or down. The more a 
stock is an investment stock, the more this is ap- 
parent, and it is really the same with stocks that 
are more speculative. The interest on first-class 
semirities is taken as the minimum of the normal 
rate. The minimum varies with the doinand for 
such securities and tlieir supply, and for dilferent 
lengths of eredit. Hut the average interest on 
loans for three months on these securities is con- 
veniently regarded ns the rate of pure interest, 
because all factors are eliminated but time. From 
1844 to 1900 the average rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land was £3, 1‘2 h. per cent, and the market rate 
about 10s. less (Palgrave, Rank Rate and the Money 
Market^ London, IIK)3). 

{(■) The share to labour. — The rest of llic product 
goes to the living factors. The relative amount of 
it cann<»t he estimated without an adequat e census 
of production, and, in particular, because the esti- 
mation of interest has to be made on the earning 
t^apacity of capital, and not on its cost. Hut the 
earning capacity of the living factors may be taken 
to he about five times that of land and capital to- 
gether (Nicholson, Strikes and Social Froblenis, 
Lond. 1896, v. and vi. ). The s( rugglo between labour 
and capital does not lie here, however; a less figure 
nceil not imply any loss to labour, for the substitu- 
tion of machinery for labour is to the ultimate 
advantage of the latter. The struggle is not of 
labour against rent and interest, for we have seen 
how these are already fixed and inevitable, but for 
tlie division of the share that goes to the living 
factors. Most directly it is between the share U) 
the labour or enterprise of tlie employer, and the 
.sbarc.s to the lab«>ur of all kinds that lie hires. 

The hired Jaliour may he manual or mental, in- 
dustrial or commercial, the labour of workman, 
clerk, or manager. And it is not of theoretical 
importatKiC whether the wages are paid weekly or 
as salaries ; for whether the employer jiays before 
sidling the i»roduct is immaterial, the essential 
thing being that the share is made a fixed cost, 
independent of the business risk. Hut, while it is 
the struggle between employer and employed that 
is most in evidence, the real struggle is deeper. 
As ill all buying and selling we sec competition in 
the higgling between buyer and seller, but liehind, 
and entirely determining the average price, there 
is the more vital struggle of buyer with buyer and 
seller with seller, so it i.s in the labour market. 
This was wrongly expressed in the *wagcs-fund* 
theory, which required a rise in the wages of one 
class of labour to be met by a fall in wages else- 
where. The theory was right in holding tliat the 
action both of the buyer and of t he seller of labour 
is limited ; but the limit is not capital but the price 
of the product. And it was also right in saying that 
the classes of labour are in mutual comjietition ; 
but the force of each dojic-nds ultimately on its 
efficiency. This is partly ob.scured when the power 
of collective bargaining is strong in one irlass and 
weak in another, and it is to be hoped and expected 
that the lower tirades will advance more rapidly 
than those requiring skill, intelligence, and man- 
aging ability ; but progress and competition will 
continue to make the great difl’erence. They will 
continue to determine the supply of labour at the 
diflbrent grades, and thus to make the difFerences 
in wages and salaries correspond with a difibience 
in ability. It seems unjust that in almost any 
industrial group it is the most wearing and un- 
pleasant labour that gets the smallest share of the 
product ; but the uxifairnesfl cannot be charged to 
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tlio system of distribution, so lonj' as ciHciency is 
taken for the tost of desert. For it is no part of the 
system itself that competition must bo greatest 
at the bottom and least at the top, and tliat the 
hardest and most monotonous labour should thus 
have to rank as least etlicient. A considerable 
nart of the rise in the average wages of manual 
labour has been due to the rise in occupation. 

' The oonMUiii tendency away fnnn agriculture and the tex- 
tiles, where the average earnings uf all employed, either through 
the low relative wages of the male (as in agriculture), or the 
large relative einployinont of lower-raid women and children, 
are low, towards the more highly-puid engineering, inlnitig, and 
huilding industrleB, has had the eueci of increasing the average 
earnings of all employed in industrial occupations more rapidT}- 
than the earnings in the occupations taken separately. . . . Tho 
Standard of Oomfort of tho British wage-earner is now, on the 
average, not less than 60 per cent, and probably nearer 80 per 
cent, higher than that of his predecessor in 1860, and of this 
advance more than one-half has been olitained during the past 
quarter of a century ’ (Q. II. Wood, Joicrn, Roy. Stat. Soo., 1909, 
pp. 98, 101). 

(tl) Tho share to enterprise. — Projit is what re- 
mains of tlie price of the product after the employer 
lias paid the other shares. There are all grades 
of enterprise, from those requiring little capital 
and ability to those requiring much, and ordinarily 
Llicro is competition at all grades with other em- 
ploying individuals or companies. The individual 
nrotit is frequently little more than the salary of a 
nired manager at the same grade, and, consider- 
ing the number of failures, the average is possibly 
less. 

‘ There Is good reason to believe that tho community gets its 
employing done for it more cheaply than it gets any other 


service, Just because the speculation and Ibo free life arc very 
large elcmenU in the real remurieruliun ' (Smart, 'I'hc DiKtribu- 
tion of Income, p. 1(W). 

Tlio existence of tho employer and his prolit, 
which distinguishes the pre.seiit system from its 
precleccssors, has often hecii regarded as its defect ; 
and Socialism (</.^^) is tho view' tliat this function 
should 1 h 3 undertaken by the Slate, and not by 
individuals or companies. The discussion on the 
que.stioii is beyond the scope of this artii le ; but it 
may be repeated, on behalf of the present system, 
that many of t he current economic evils are w rongly 
charged against it. The .system of distribution 
would not be allected, for example, liy any measures 
of taxation and exncnditure that aimed at a better 
distribution of wealth; and the regulation of mono- 
polies is an essential oHice of Government, which 
has given freedom from its old control only because 
it lias found a more circctual substitute in competi- 
tion. The most serious defects Ho in competition 
itself ; but tho defects are not all inevitable, and 
they prevent the very elliciency which tho system 
is meant to bring out. Cf. art. Comimctmton. 

LiTKHATUiiit. — All tho text books in econoniii’s give u promi- 
nent place to distribution ; several Imnks iiro eonUned io tho 
subject, the most distinctive being J. B. Clark, The T)i,strihU‘ 
tion of Wealth, London, 19(X), and W. Smart, The Dint rib t it ion 
of income, Glasgow, 1899. Wages, Intereat, and rent ba\ o each 
a large literature ; and the recent works on monopolies and 
trusts may be regarded as tlic special authorities on profits. In 
comparative statistics reganling wages, special referenco may 
be made to the work done by Rowley and Wood, and for 
current comparisons there are the Reports of the Board of 
Trado mentioned under art. (^insumption (Kconomic), to wln<’h 
has now to be added the corresponding Report on Wages and 
the Cost of Living in U.8.A. (1011). VV. MlTCUKLL. 
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DIVINATION (Introductory and Primitive).— 
By ‘divination’ is meant the endeavour to obtain 
information about things future or othcrw'i.se re- 
moved from ordinary perception, bv coii.sulting 
informants other than human. AVhile mostly 
directed to foretelling coming events, it is not 
contined to this, but may seek to find out, e.g,, 
what is going on at home while the inquirer is 
abroad. Ancient as well as modern thinkers have 
repeatedly denounced it ami exposed its fallacy ; 
neverthele,s.s it is still nractised all over the world 
by tho more backward races of mankind and by 
uneducated memliers of the civilized wo^des. 
Even under the higlicst religions — Buddhism, 
Islam, Judaism, Christianity itself — diviners, like 
other magicians, have continued t<i flourisli, al 
thongli their arts form no nart of the prevailing 
rites and beliefs, and, indeed, have been often ami 
vigorously denounced by the leaders of religion. 
Like other pseudo-.s(!ience8, divination rests on 
very ancient and wide-spread convictions, inherited 
from lower levels of cullure ; and its great strong- 
hold is in the utter inability uf the undeveloped 
human mind to understand and appreciate a nega- 
tive argument. No doubt wilful deceit on tlie 
part of diviners has done much to retain their hold 
on popular belief ; but for the mo.st ^art they have 
been tho dupes of their own pretensions, and, like 
their Consultants, have remembered successful pre- 
dictions and forgotten unsuccessful ones. 

Divination is a pseudo-science, and has a cer- 


tain order and logicality in its structure, ornre its 
erroneous iiremisscs are granted ; although it must 
bo remem oored that the logic of uncivilized and 
semi-civilized man— or, for that matter, of oiir own 
children — is much Ic.ss stringent than ours, and 
less quick to detec, b fallacies. Indeed, the whole 
argument for divination may be said to be ba.sed 
on a glaring fallacy of ‘ ambiguou.s middle.’ To 
explain this, it is necessary to consider wliat train 
of thought may he supposed to have given rise to 
the l^eliefs under dlscushion. 

PerhajiH the tirst idea which suggests it.‘<elf is 
that divination grew out of fal.^c induction. A sav- 
ago, we may imagine, noticed a bird, for instance, 
behaving in a peculiar way, and soon afterwards 
met with some mishap. He put the two happen- 
ings together, did the same in several other cases, 
and came to tlie conclusion that such-and-sucli a 
movement on the part of a hawk or parrot meant 
that the observer was in danger of a bad fall, 
or would have no luck if lie w'cnt iisliing. That 
such a train of reasoning may often have taken 
jdacc we do not deny ; hnt we are of opinion that 
such a process w'oiikl not he likely to lead to any- 
thing more than a misce.llaneous series of omens, 
not a .system such a.s divination often is among 
quite uncivilized races. Al.so it w'ould result in 
the most arbitiary relations between omen ami 
subsequent event ; whereas between tho sign and 
the thing signiiied there very often exists, allow- 
ing for uncivilized ways of thought, a perfectly 
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rational connexion, Bornctimcs amounting to 
causality. 

It soerns, then, more likely that divination 
should be treated as a branch of sympathetic 
magic, and reganled ns a deduction or series of 
deductions from a vaguely conceived principle of 
sometliirig like the uniformity of Nature. The 
reasoning may he thus paraphrased in our definite 
phraseology : like causes produce like effects ; 
therefore this occurrence, >vhich is like that other 
one, will produce a like result. The fallacy lies 
in the ambiguity of * like,* and the rcasoner’s in- 
ability to differentiate between those things whose 
likeness to one another is real and essential and 
tliose which bear only an accidental or fanciful 
resemblance to one another. Thus, ‘whistling for 
a wind* rests on the likeness between whistling 
and the rush of an actual breeze ; while in the 
realm of omens, the Melanesian belief, that, if a 
non-doineslic animal, entering the house,' makes 
any outcry, a death wdll ensue, seems to rest on 
the resemblance of the strange creature’s cry to 
the wailing of mourners. How real the causal 
connexion is often felt to bo is dear from the 
innuiiierablo cases in all grades of civiliawition of 
avoidance or neutralization of had omens — taking 
away the cause, that is, to prevent the effect. 
Tims the Manipuris, if they meet with a mole on 
a journey— a bad omen— try to kill it (llodson, 
p. 1.32). 

But this simple process is not in itself suffn-ient 
to account for all tlie ramifications of the diviner’s 
art.* At least two main developments must be 
noted. Tlie first is the elaboration of the sup- 
posedly causal or quasi-causal connexion between 
omen and event into a system, often very complex 
and intri(;ate, of syrnholism— a system, the gaps 
in which, as Tylor notes, are apt to bo filled by 
the invention of new omens, arbitrarily, or on tlie 
analogy of those already existing. The second 
comes with the advance of religious belief and the 
growing importance of deities of one sort or an- 
other. Men come to think of omens as sent by 
them. A good example of this is the Dayak idea 
that the hawk, their chief omen bird, while it 
sometimes conies of its own accord to foretell 
tlie future, is regularly the messenger of Balli 
Peny along, the Supreme Being.* Finally, it must 
be remembered that, although the chief source of 
divination is probably symiiathctic magic, other 
ide.'is have contrihutea to the long list of omens.* 

Divination may be roughly divided into two 
kinds : {a) * automatic ’ divination, in which an 
omen is looked for and interpreted, so to speak, in 
its own right, with no thought of appeal to any 
supernormal pow'er, god, or spirit ; and {b) divina- 
tion proper, in the strict etymological sense of tlie 
w’ord, which inquires of some sort of a deity, 
generally by means of signs conceived of as being 
sent by him. But of many cases it is hard to say 
which category they fall under. Take the well- 
known ineuiod of divining by the Bible and key ; 
we doubt if the people who use this method could 
say delinitely wliether they 8Uppo.se the answer 
to be sent by God or to come from some quasi- 
magical power inherent in the book itself. The 
same applies to many such survivals; one is in 
doubt wliether to consider them purely magical or 
affected by the current religion. For the purposes 
of this article, wo shall classify divination accord- 
ing to the means employed, noting roughly the 
distribution of each. 

1 For the ominous nature of fuch an ocourrf^nce in (general, 
Hoe bolow. 

It should be noted that, although no people apparently is 
without some system of divination, the ruder tribes (fi.g. the 
Australian blacks) have only very rudimentary ideas of It, and 
seem to use it hut little. 

*1 Hose-McDouKall, In JAJ xxxi. 179. 

* See csp. S 7 , on * Divination from animals.' 


X. Dreams.— That a dream may be in some way 
prophetic is a view held by all races at all times, 
and still popular, to judge by the numerous 
modem dream-books.' The simplest form is that 
the dreamer sees, as actually as if he were awake, 
what is being done or at least contemplated. A 
recent hook * gives an excellent account of the 
way the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco regard 
dreams. We quote a typical case : 

* A spirit appeared in the form of a horned beetle, and, flying 
round the sleeper several times, eventiiRlly entered his body in 
the vicinity of the knee. The pain of its entrance was dis- 
tinctly felt. The sleeper, awakening, noticed no mark or other 
sign of Injury. The imin, however, was still slightly felt. 
What explanation could there be, according to the Indian’s 
way of tninking, except that an actual beetle had entered, 
possessed by a spirit? ' 

The explanation usually given by savages is that 
the dreamer’s soul, or one of hi.s souls,* goes away 
from his body and sees the things he dreams of. 
Hence the reluctance among many uncivilized 
peoples to awaken a sleeper— his soul may be shut 
out, or an evil spirit get in, etc. 

Another idea is that the temporarily liberated 
spirit visits the spirit world and there secures 
information. This, we gather, is the Ewo belief,* 
and it is frequently met with elsewhere. Or the 
revelation may be given by spirits visiting the 
dreamer. An excellent exauiplo of this is found in 
the skull-divination of the Torres Straits* natives. 
A skull, preferably that of a kinsman, is placed, 
after sundry honorific ceremonies, liesiae the 
pillow of the consultant. In his sleep he liears it 
speaking to him, with a sound like teeth chatter- 
ing. The modern method of putting bridescake 
under one’s pillow would seem to be a survival of 
an even cruder kind of magic. Finally, a go<l, not 
a mere ancestral spirit, may choose this method of 
sending an oracle, and in that case the dream is 
generally sought for by sleeping in a holy place — 
the Greek ^yKol/xvortt (see Divination [Greek]). An 
example from lower culture is the N. Amer. Indian 
custom— found also among the Daynks— of going 
to some solitary and more or less holy or hauntea 
spot, to learn in a dream or ecstatic vision the 
identity of one’s guardian spirit. 

But, even with the siniple.st and crudest ideas of 
dream -divination, it soon becomes clear that all 
<1 reams cannot bo taken literally. To enumerate 
all the methods of interpretation would be an end- 
less task ; perhaps the simplest case is that in 
which the dreamer dreams of something wliich, if 
actually seen, would be ominous ; e.,^. in certain 
parts of Australia, to dream of ‘old-man’ kan- 
garoos sitting about the camp presages the advent, 
not of kangaroos, but of danger ; ana the kangaroo 
sometimes gives omens to men awake.® With the 
increasing complication of dream-interpreting, the 
services of a professional diviner become necessary. 
He may cither dream himself, like the Melanesian 
tatua qorf.qore,’^ or interpret other people’s dreams, 
like the Naga inaiba^ 

Distribution : world -wide. Typical cases are : 
literal interpretation (Sea Dayaks);* synibolic 
dreams (Malays).'® 

3. Presentiments may perhaps be noticed here, 
although they hardly amount to actual divination. 
The Zulus, for instance, lojlieve that a man look- 

1 Ses Aristotle, Dedxv. e gornn., for an eminently clear-headod 
dlscuwion of this belief. ,, , _ ^ 

8 W. B. Grubb, An Unhioum People in an UnJenovm Land, 
1911, p. 12711. . o 

8 Men have several souls apiece, accordingr, e.ff., to the Sea 
Dayaks. , „ * 

* Spieth, p. 664. » Oamb. Jfarp- P- 

« Ilowitt, p. 400 ff. ; cf. Hodson, p. 129 : ‘The Tangkhuls say 
that a man wlio is attacked by a huffolo will lose any lawsuit 
in which he happens at that time to be involv^. “■<> 

believe that, If a man dreams that he Is attacked by a buffalo, 
he will suffer similar misfortune.* , „ . ,oa 

10Skest,p.682fl. 
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for a thing sometimes ‘feels internally a 
pointing * which will guide him aright; ' hut if it 
is done by mere head-guessing ... he generally 
misses the mark,’ to quote a Zulu citcul by 
Callaway. 

Distribution ; not specifically mentioned by 
most of our authorities, but may l>e jiresumcd to 
f)e universal or nearly so. 

From these cases, in which a man may almost 
be said to prophesy to himself, we turn to the 
largo class of — 

3. Divination from bodily actions. — Of the 

various involuntary movements and noises of 
which the human body is (rapable, perhaps sneez- 
ing is the one most universally regarded as 
ominous, and, in nearly all ca.se8, as a bad omen. 
The reason is aijparontly that it is feared that the 
internal convulsion may disturb or drive out the 
Boul.^ Hence the common custom of blessing 
the sneezer, prevalent alike in civilized Cermany 
{Gesundheit 1) and among the Nandi {Ko* -we it -in 
A sis, ‘ Cod be good to you I ’) We cannot recall 
any non-classical examples of the idea that a 
sneeze is a sign sent to uenoto Divine ajiproval of 
wonls or actions (see DIVINATION [Greek]). 

A curious form of divination is the Melanesian 
so ito. In this, the hands are rubbed above the 
hea<l and a ghost {tindalo) invoked by a magic 
song. A crai^king of the joints, variously sigiiiii- 
caiit according to the particular joint whicli crack.s, 
is taken to be the spirit’s answer (Codriiigton, 211). 
Other ominous signs are hiccuping, the twitcliing of 
an eyelid, and so on ; but these omens are mostly 
trivial and not much regarded cither by savages or 
by civilized races. The sneeze, stumbling,* and so 
ilo are the only really important ones wo know of. 
Some voluntary actions are consitlered unlucky, 
and therefore avoided, by various races;® but this 
is hardly divination, nor is the idea that ‘praise 
to the face is open disgrace’ — very common among 
many peoples from Europeans downwards— pro- 
perly germane to our subject. 

Distribution : important cases given alK>ve ; 
minor omens from bodily actions are world-wide. 

All the above forms of divination dejicnd upon 
a more or less normal condition ; wo now' proceed 
to consider tliose which depend upon an abnormal 
state of body or mind, or both. 

4. Divination by ordeal may be thus clas.sed. 
Onleals are of two kinds : either a suspected per- 
son (or the suspect and his accuser) is subjec ted to 
some process -which would normally injure or en- 
danger him ; or the process is a magical one, w'ith 
power to hurt the guilty, hut not the innocent. 
Examples of tlie first class are the amdent European 
‘ludgment of God’ or ‘w'ager by battle,’ and tlie 
Gold Coast ineUiod of making, e,(j. , a wife suspected 
of intidolity plunge her hand into lioiling oil.^ 
The innocent and wrongfully accused penson is 
Divinely aided to win tiie combat, or protected 
against wliat w'ould normally harm him or her. 
The autlior believes that tins is the root-idea of 
judicial torture, at least among people so humane 
in general as the ancient Athenians. The idea 
probably was that an innocent man or a truthful 
witness would feel no pain.® Of the second cla.ss 
the Nandi and Masai furnish very instructive cx- 

1 Tylor, i. 100 IT. j cf. Ellis, 203 ; the AsliatiU believe a sneeze 
indicates 'somethinj^ unpleasant or painful havint; happened 
to the indwelling kra' 

2 6.g, among the Malays (Skeat, p. 5C3) ; also Orfeco-Roman 
(see special artif les) and modern (nee § xx, * Survivals '). 

3 Thus a Malay «'luld is scolded If he lies on his belly— the 
almost universal attitude of a resting child os this is con- 
sidered unlucky ; and sundry bits of table etiquette amongst 
tlie same people have a similar sanction (Skeat, p. 633 f.). Cf. 
tlie classical nablt of entering a room right foot flrst. 

< Ellis, p. 196 f., gives examples of both classes. 

» Ellis, p. 201, remarks that a guilty woman will often confess 
rather than face the ordeal, as a beating hurts less than a badly 
•oaldod hand ! 


ainples. Among the former,^ the accused lays a 
skull at the accuser’s door, saying : ‘ If I have done 
this thing, may this head cat me ; if I have not 
done it, may it oat thee,’ and one or the other 
dies accordingly. Among the latter,* the accused 
drinks blood, saying; ‘If I have done this deed, 
may God kill me ! ’ {Ten ataasa clle-bae, nnnar 
eng-Ai ) ; and, if guilty, ho dies accordingly. These 
<liirercnl metliods, occurring among tribes so near 
to caeh other in territory and culture, warn us of 
the thinness of the party-w'al! between magic and 
religion. This cng-Ai, who punislies the guilty 
man in the latter case, is a genuine deity — a ‘ high 
god’ ; hut in the cot responding ordeal 01 the neigh- 
bouring tribe, it is the inherent magical pow er of 
the skull (or the ghost), apparently, wliicdi ‘eats’ 
the false swearer. It is noteworthy that the Nandi 
diviners, who in other respects are exactly like 
their Masai confrtres, are said to worship, not 
Asista, their * high god,’ hut the ancestral spirits.® 
But the root-idea is the same in any case : guilt 
weakens the wrong doer, robs him of his mana or 
of Divine favour, and so renders him an easy prey 
to any injury, natural or magical. Tliis weakness 
extends to his agents, as in the Malay ordeal by 
diving, described by Skeat (p. 642 f.). In this, 
Iwys, hired by the parties to a suit, idniige 
Hunultaneously under water, with tho result that 
the reprosentAtive of the party in the wTong has to 
come up again at once, while the other is not in- 
eoTivemenced. Such a belief as this indicates a 
people not w'itliout some advancement in moral 
ideas. 

Distribution: Africa, in Asia, e.g. among 
the Nagas ; also iii Melanesia and among Malays ; 
formerly in Europe ; not in Australia ; traces in 
North America. 

5. Divination by possession (‘shamanizing’).— 
Not only do 8])irits visit sleepers, bub they often 
possess a diviner or priest, rousing him to a pro- 
phetic frenzy. This belief, w'liile adopted by some 
iiigher cults, as that of Apollo (see Divination 
[Greek]), is most characl eristic of those ra< (!H in 
whose religion tho spirils of the dead are promi- 
nent. Thus, tho shamans of the Tiiiignses in 
Siberia are possessed, not by Tengri Kaira Khan, 
or Erlik (tho leading good and had deities respei;- 
tively), or by any o? their emi.ssarics, but by the 
ancestral spirits— the objects, one may conjecture, 
of an older cult. Wo translate a part of Kadlolfs 
vivid account : 

‘The individual marked out by the mif^^lit of the anecHtors for 
shaiuanhood feels a Huddoii faintueHS and exhauHtioii ... a 
heavy weight preHsee 011 liie breast and Huddenly wrings from 
him violent, inarlie.ulute screams.’ (After wild paroxysms lie 
sinks to tho ground.) 'llis limbs arc wljolly insctisitive ; he 
8nat(;hes w'hatever he ran lay his hands on, and sivallows aim- 
lessly everything he gets hold of— hot iron, needles, 

. . . afterwards casting up dry and uninjured what he lias 
swallowed.' 

Apparently this eccentric diet docs him no harm. 
His only relief is to seize tho shainau’s drum and 
begin to 'shamanize’ : his chief danger Is that ho 
may resist the frenzy and die or go mad. Not till 
after this exjieriencc does he receive any instruc- 
tion in his art from other shamans. Ilo is able, by 
the help of tlie spirits, to foretell the future, be- 
sides exercising various priestly functions. There 
seems to l>e no doubt of the sincerity of some, at 
least, of these men, who continue to ply their 
art despite Governmental prohibition. * I must 
shamanize,’ said one of them to a traveller, ‘ lioth 
for my own sake and that of myjieople.’* What 
their actual state is during ‘ possession ’ w'o leave 
to physiologists to determine. The sliamans of 

1 llollis, Nayidi, p. 76. 2 llullis, Masai, p. 346. 

* So the Todtt dlvinere are mostly potwessed by foreign gode ; 
and, in general, where a racu’a religion has advanc^ beyond the 
earliest stages, the diviners, like oliter magicians, represent tlie 
older and cruder forms. 

4 StaiUing, in Cil, 1901, p. bOf. 
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Northern Asia use a drmti in divining' ; hut in 
some other cases the possess in<^ spirits speak by 
the mouth of the wizard, as among the Tslu- 
speakifig peoj)loH,^ wJiose priests arc nossessod, not 
by spiriLs, but by gods. Some similar cases will 
be considered in the next jKiragraph. 

Distribution : Ural-Altaic races of N. Asia and 
Kiirope; N. America (see DiviNATioN [American]) ; 
more or leas modified forma common in Africa and 
elsewhere {(•..g. 1 'odaa). 

6 . Necromancy.- Death increases rather than 
diminishes a man’s magical i»owers, inclmling his 
[»rophetie faculties. Hence we find the wide-spread 
practice (of wdiich, indeed, shamanizing migiit be 
considered a variant) of consulting either the souls 
of the dead in general or the soul of a particular 
dead man, or his corpse. A very crude instance of 
the last cornea from Central Australia. Tree- burial 
is largely practised among these tribes, and it is 
the custom to obsm ve the direction taketi by the 
liquid matter exuding from the corpse and flowing 
along the ground. If the stream flows, say, north, 
the mayer lives to the northward if it is short, 
ho is close at hand ; if long, he is far away, Skull- 
divinatiou has already been noticed, and might be 
classed under necromancy. Hut wo are chiefly 
concerned witli muuomaiiey proper, or the evoking 
and consulting of ghosts, 'rliis, as <lisUnct from 
seeing a ghost casually in a dream, or meeting or 
hearing one unsought, whi(di might happen to 
any one, is the l-ask of a professional diviner or a 
priest. Thus the Zulu witch-doctor is visited by 
the anmtongo { = m(mes) and their voices are heard 
giving answers. * The voice,’ says a native witness, 
qiioted by Callaway, ‘ was like that of a very little 
cliild ... it speaks above, among the w’Rltlcs of 
the hut’ — a clear (rase of ventriloquism. Among the 
Melanesians a tindnlo, or ghost, ttoimw on board a 
canoe, its presence being detected by a mane kisu, 
or diviner, and gives aflirmativo or negative signs 
in answer to the question, ‘ Shall we go to such-a- 
place ?’ The Kwe diviners summon a tro^ in case 
of sickness, and from its answers — inaudible to pro- 
fane cars — foretell the course of the disease, and so 
on. In most, if not all, coses, the spirits thus con- 
sulted are given offerings of various kinds to win 
their favour and induce them not only to foretell, 
hilt to make things turn out as the inquirer wishes 
(see Spielh, l.c.). 

One curious case might he called either necro- 
mancy or ordeal. It come^s from the Gold Coast, 
and is used when a creditor makes a claim on a dead 
man’s estate, about which the heirs are doubtful. 
The claimant drinks water in wdiich the corpse 
has been washed, swearing to the accuracy of 
his statement ; if he is lying, the power {sisa) of 
the dccease<l will punish hiiii.^ This is an illustra- 
tion of the difficulty of applying any rigid classi- 
fication to a large and miscellaneous body of savage 
beliefs. 

Distrilmtion : in one form or another, world- 
wide. Typical instances are given above. 

From men, living or dead, we pass to their 
mirroundings, animate and inanimate. Beginning 
with the former, we find a large and interesting 
ehuss. 

7 . Divination from animals.— (a) Augury. 
movements of birds or boasts are considered ominous 


some cases the reason is quite obvious. Thus the 
Melanesians have a bird wliich they call wUit from 
one of its cries. This happens to mean ‘No’ in 
the local dialccjt, and the creature is thus able to 
answer questions — its other cries being taken to 
mean ‘ Yes.’ But this is ‘ not seriously thought of * 
(Codrington, p. 221 ), and in the vast majority of cases 
the omen is symbolical, frequently needinjj a pro- 
fessional diviner to interpret it. Thus the kenyaLs 
of Sarawak have a method of divination worthy of 
Etruria, by wliich high-Ijorn augurs, after duo 
ceremonies, sit in a leaf-shelter and watch a par- 
ticular part of the .sky for hawks, until the favour 
of Balli Fenyalong is shown by one bird flying 
right, another left, and a third einding.^ Why 
this should be a good omen is by no means clear ; 
tlie symbolism of augury is a product of many 
generations, and mysterious, iirobably, even to the 
initiated. A more profitable question is, Why 
should animals give omens at all? — for, no doubt, 
the original iiloa is that tlie animals themselves 
grave answers, not that any god sent them. ^ Leav- 
ing the Ivenyahs for .a much more primitive people, 
w'o find a case which throws great light on the 
origiii of the belief. A certain young member of 
the Yiiin tribe luul the kangaroo for bis personal 
totem, by inheritance. Whenever this man saw an 
‘ old-man ’ kangaroo coming towards him, ho knew 
that he was being warned of danger.® Tlie kenyalis 
are not totemic ; but the Ibans (Sea Dayaks), who 
are of the same family, liave a sort of personal 
totem, the ngarong,*OY ‘spirit-helper,’ who generally 
takes animal forin. U is not unlikely, then, tliat 
the omen-animal or bird was originally some sort 
of a personal totem, or — since ‘ totem ’ is a word ojit 
to be abused— a 7minitou, which gave warnings and 
advice, as friendly animals do in folk-tales of all 
countries. Originally only this one particular 
.spirit-animal would give omens ; “ this would then 
bo extended to all its species ; and, finally, with 
the coming of more advanced religious views, they 
w'onld be considered the messengers of a god, 
icrlmps originally a tberioniorpliic one. We put 
orward this theory tentatively, liow’ever, recog- 
nizing its difficulties, such as the existence of 
augury among the Kenyah.s, who apparently have 
not even the ngarong, and its non-existence in 
Torres Straits, where totcmisni flourishes. 

It should be mentioned that men may be counted 
among omen-animals. We have already dealt with 
the omens a man may <lraw from his owm actions ; 
but he may also do things signilicant for others, 
though not for liimsclf ; e.g., if twins are bom, 
this, like almost all event's a little out of the 
common, is held to he a goocl or a bad omen by 
various peoples; thus the Niigas® hold that the 
birth of twins of opposite sex is unlucky. Again, 
the Masai ^ believe that if, on a journey, one meets 
a solitary wayfarer, the journey will be fruitless. 

Finally, in augury, one cannot divide the ominous 
creatures simply into lucky and* unlucky. The 
same bird or beast may give opposite omens accord- 
to the place where it is heard or seen. To take one 
example out of many, and again from the Masai,® 
the bird they call hlo (Mesopicua spodocephalus)^ 
if heard on the right, is good ; if on the left, bad. 
If heard bchindj on a journey, it means, ‘ Go on, 
you will be hospitably received.’ 


in some degree by nearly, if not quite, all races. In 

1 Klliii, p. 101. Note lhat in a few cases (as the Masai (HoIHs, 
p. 324 f.]) a fren/.y is induced by an intoxicranl or other drug. 

^ * Deatii from natural causes * is a notion qvilte foreign to 
Australian blacks ; all <leat.hs are caused either by violence 
or by magic. Compare Marett, Threshold 0 / Religion^ 1909, 
p. 20. 

^ Spieth, p. r.06. 

* KIHb, p. 197 f. Note the primitivcncss of this rite among a 
people who, according to Kills, ‘ inu»Ucitly believe in the super- 
human power of their goiiH,’ and do not attempt to coerce them 
by any magic (194 f .). 


1 Uose-McDougall, p. 17.5 f. . 

a Both ideas persisted in late beliefs and speculations ; see, 
e.g., Stat. Theb. iii. 480-8 (‘ seu piirior axis amotumqiie nefas et 
rarum insistero terris uera docent [alicosl ’) for the former. 


» Howitt, p. 400f. . 

• Nyarong, in Hoae-McDougall, p. 178 ; but this Is said to be 
nisprint; Gomes, in Athennnim, 18th March 1911. 

» The Ibans say that not all omcn-birds, but 
lid. weth. mcMengefflol 


immortal. 

A llodson, p. 184. 


7 Hollis, Masai, p. 824. 


8 Ib. p. 823 f. 
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{h) - Not only living, but di;a<l, ani- 

mals can give iiicna, though the latter are for the 
moat part intelligible only to profcasionnl diviners. 
Before passing to a (Minsiilcration of these cases, it 
is ^vcll to notice that a dying animal is sometimes 
consulted. Tlie Nagas, for instance, sometimes 
kill a fowl and watch its death-struggles for omens. 
They also have a more economical, though less 
reliable, method, in whicdi the fowl is held up by 
the wings. ‘ Should tho’aninial cross its right foot 
over the left, the omen is good ; the op]>osite, 
bad.’ ^ 

Perhaps the simjdest case of what might loosely 
be called hanispicy i.s that given by domes.* The 
Sea Dayaks, he tolls us, consider it a very bad 
omen if they find a dead animal in their liclds ; the 
(;roj)8 will poison llie owner if ho ventures to eat 
them, unless some one with strong mana removes 
tlie tabu by ceremonially eating a little, and thus 
absorbing the evil inllucnco into his own powerful 
jjcrson. 

But in hanispicy proper wo have to deal with a 
not very prij 'Hivti typo of religion. The slaughtered 
animal is r .larly a sacriticial victim ; the hams- 
ptx is generally not merely a diviner, hut a j iest, 
where sucli a distinction exists; and the entrails 
therefore contain the cryjitie message, to he road 
by eiiliglitencd eyes, of a god. The method of 
reading is a more or less complex symbolism ; thus, 
to find the internal organs in an uuustial position 
— heart on the wrong sid.e, or the like— means 
generally some disastrous uuheaval. 

Distrwutiaii ; augury and haruspi<!y lM>th in 
Sarawak ; augury alone in Malay Pimiiisula and 
Melanesia ; hanispicy alone among Masai and 
Nandi ; both fouml, singly or together, in more or 
less complicated forms, in nearly all parts of tho 
world. 

8. Divination by mechanical means.- Of mech- 
anical means of divination tliore is no end. Wo 
may divide them, very roughly, into : («) evseino- 
tnaiicy, or devices akin to tho modern planchctU^ 
and i>i“ohably worked by unconscious muscular 
action ; {b) sortilcgium, or devices involving some 
kind of a game of chance, generally of simple form. 

{a) Skeat (p. 530 f.) reports a simple case of cos- 
cinoumney among the Malays, which he hiiuself 
saw. A kind of ])endulum Is made, with appro- 
uiate rites -cliarni and sacrifice— by thrusting a 
ish-spiiio tliruiigh a lemon, and suspending it on a 
cord of sevtai dillcrent coloured strands. Questions 
are then put to it ; it says ‘ Yes ’ by swinging, ‘ No ’ 
by staying still. The same people use a divining- 
rod, wliicli vibrates in the presence of a thief ; the 
Melanesians* use a similar rod in cases of illne.ss, 
to discover which of the recently dead is ‘ eating ’ 
the patient. The sti(;k vibrates at the right name. 
To take another illustration from Skeat (p. 53811'.) 
— a thief may be discovered, after appropriate rites, 
by two people holding a bowl of water between 
their lingers. Tho names of suspected persons are 
presented to it in writing, and at that of the guilty 
man it twists around ana falls. In all these coses, 
as in planchelte writing, if wo exclude deliberate 
cheating, wo are left witli the supposition that tho 
tliviner unconsciously moves his uivining-machino 
in the way he is expecting, or perliaps contrary to 
liis consciou.s expectation and ovea his conscious 
volition.'* But tlio usual, so far as we know, the 
universal, explanation given by the lower races is 
that the movements are causeil by soine spirit 
wdiich, to borrow the jargon of inodcni spiritualisin, 
‘ controls ’ the instrument. It may well be thought, 
however, considering the obvious antiquity of this 

* Dr. Hrown, ap. IltxlKon, p. 13‘2. 2 cit. p. 156. 

* See CodriiiKton, p. 210 ff. 

* Tho writer bus had personal e\penen<>o of cjuite genuine 
performances of this sort on the part of a planchelte. 


and kindreil modes of divination, that, before any 
definitely animistic belief came to prevail, Die im- 
phmieiit, being by virtue of proper ceremonies 
made ‘big medicine,* luul in itself the power to 
answer. 

(6) Whether or not Tylor * is right in seeing in 
svrlilcqiiim the origin of all games of luck, it is 
so wide-spread and miscellaneous that we can do 
no more than give a few random examples, some 
of \vliich, provisionally accepting Tylor’s hypo- 
thesis, wo eljLss under the main forms of games of 
chance. (1) Odd and corn . — 'Tills is used among 
the Ma.sai and Nan«li, whose diviners shako jichbles 
out of a butTalo-horn, and observe whether an odd 
or an even number results.* On the Oold Coast a 
similar method is u.sed, with nuts for pebbles and 
without the horn.* (2) The tcctotiun. -The coco- 
nut, being a natural teetotum, is much used in tiie 
Bacific, both in games of chance, pure and simple, 
and for divination. 'Tylor [lue. rtf.) gives examples 
of both. (3) Dice and similar imjdrmcnCs. Dice, as 
W'6 understand them, are hut little used among 
savages; but the underlying prineiple — something 
wlikdi, if thrown, may bill in any one of sevt'ral 
dilTerent ways — is common enough. The most 
rudimentary form is perhaps t he. mangrove emhryo 
used by women in the Torres Straits* to determine 
the sex of an unborn child. It is thrown Ixitween 
th^ legs, backwards, and no notice is taken of 
Winch side it falls on, but merely of whether it 
flies straight or crooked — the first presaging a Iniy, 
and the second a girl. The sanui people hav(! a 
folk-tale, in w’hieh tho hero holds up his throwing- 
stick, ‘and it fell in tho direction of Daudai. “ I 
will go there hy-and-hy ; I tliink 1 will kill them 
all,** ho said.’ ^ (1) A number of methods of 

mechanical divination have not, so far as w'o 
know, resulted in ludual games. Tho most in- 
tcre.sting is the magic drum of the shaman, tho 
surface of which, iu Lapland, was painted with 
various figures. A ring or bunch of rings was 

I daeed on tho skin of the drum, which was then 
leatcn wdth a horn hammer, ‘not so much to make 
a Noise, as by the Drumming to move tlie King 
... HO aa to pas.s over tho Bietiirea and shew what 
they seek after. ’ ® Beanies particular signs given by 
the pictures, the ring gave a good omen if it went 
sunwise, bad if it went wUhershins. A simjiloi 
omen is that found among the Nagas. ‘ At Mao 
and Maram the issue of a hunting party is prog- 
nosticated by tlieir .success in kicking snuill pebbles 
on to the Lop of a monolith.’’ More curious, 
because harder to explain, though it probably is a 
simple coniuriiig trick, is tho Zulu mviriation by 
sticks or bones. 'The sticks, after projier ccro- 
nionies, rise up and jump aliout by way of saying 
‘ Yes,’ lie still for ‘ No,’ and, if asked ‘ Whore is 
.so-and-so’s ailment ? ’ strike tho questioner on the 
corresponding part of his liody. And so on. Tho 
list might bo extended indefinitely, but the principle 
is always tho same : ‘ chance ’ is tho workiim of 
some non-human power, wlio makes a die fall a 
particular way, or an odd ami not an even number 
of pebbles iiimp out, or a particular man draw' a 

{ particular lot, just as Athene makes the arrow of 
’andaros miss it.s mark {//. iv. 127 fT.). 

Distribiitiun : in one form or another, universal. 
9. Divination from Nature. — (a) Astrology , — 
With tho elaborate pseudo-science which grew out 
of the belief that the position ami influence of the 
heavenly bodies impre or less mould human afTairs, 
we have nothing to do here ; it is a tiroduct of 

1 I. 78. lluHiM, Mtmai, 324, Nandi, p. 49. 

a KIUh, i>. 202. Camh. Exp. p. 196. » Ib. p. 74. 

« Hist, of Lapland, Env. of 1751, p. 29 f. ; cf. 

A nthrnj)<)l<hjy and the Ctansa'.e, cd. Marolt, Oxford, 1909, pp. 28, 
.‘10. It 18 nut inor>n('.eivalile that the pictiirus on playini'-curda 
may owe their nrii^in to some such tua<,;ic tl<,;ures as these. 

7 llodaou, p. 133. 
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comparatively advanced <dvilizaiion, and involves 
real knowled^^e of pure and aj)|)lied mathematical 
far beyond the cai)acity of most savage races. The 
rudiments, however, of astrology, together with 
atar-myths of varying complexity, are early and 
common. 'J'hus tiie Malays, along with quite a 
complicated foreign astrology, with calendars and 
lucky and unlucky days, etc.,* have preserved such 
simple hits of symbolism as that a star near the 
moon means an approaching Tnarriage. Among 
the Maoris the moon represents a besieged pah^ 
and the stars the attacking force — their relative 
position indicating the result of the campaign. 

{b) Other natural phenomena, such as earth- 
quakes, lightning, etc., are everywhere held to 
^>rtend something — usually misfortune. Hut it 
seldom goes beyond ‘something.* Homer’s remark 
on lightning, which indicates Zeus to be * fashion- 
ing either great rain unspeakable or hail or snow 
. . . or, somewhere, the great mouth of bitter 
battle* {II. X. 5ff.), is a good summing up of the 
vagueness of the beliefs usually connected with 
these phenomena. They are too rare, comparatively 
speaking, and also too noteworthy in themselves, 
for a system of divination to bo built upon them. 
They frighten rather than forewarn. 

Distribution ; tra<;es everywhere ; so far os we 
know, except for civilized peoples, nowhere very 
important or noteworthy. 

10 . Miscellaneous divination.— Finally, \ve may 
note one or two methods which cannot bo classed 
under any of the above heads, hut are interesting 
in themselves, {a) Clairvoi/imce . — This is not the 
place to ask whether any such power really exists. 
It is enough for our purposes that, e.flf., the Malays 
think it does, and some of them, according to 
Skeat, practise it. (6) Tii the Torres Straits' we 
get a good example of a not uncommon idea, that 
a small mishap of any kind is the forerunner of a 
greater one. Tims one of the natives, who was a 
skilled dugong lishcr, returned empty-handed one 
day with his harpoon broken. Shortly after, three 
deaths occurred, to his great comfort, as it showed 
that Ills bad luck had been sent as an omen and 
was no fault of his own. (c) Blood is ‘uncanny* 
and ominous. Thus a Sea Hayak,* finding a drop 
of blood on the lloor-mats, will consider that a 
spirit has shed it, and that it is a very bad omen, 
(rf) In general, any occurrence at all unusual is 
ominous ; and a diviner, or some skilled person, is 
usually consulted. 

zi. Survivals. — The methods of which we have 
given examples belong to the lower stages of 
oivilization. With political and religious advance 
one of two things happens : either some kinds of 
divination are taken into the State religion (Ureece, 
Homo ; see special articles) and the others become 
insignificant and even disreputable, like all magic ; 
or, as in the case especially of Christianity,"* the 
doniinarit faith declares against them all as either 
false or the work of evil spirits. The first beginnings 
of this we have already seen in a few instances. 
Hut the counter process, by which the higher 
religions degenerate into magic, must not be 
forgotten. Thus, the Jewish and Christian formula 
* In the name of . . .* has been found in magical 
papyri (see Kenyon, Brit. Mus. Papyri^ i. [1893J 
65 f. ; Heitmiiller, * Im Nainen Jesu^ 1903); a 
chapter of the (Qur’an is read as a charm during 
the Malay ritual of divination with a bowl of water, 
descri heel above ; Orphic anil Mithraic rituals have 
been used for purely magical purposes; the Buddhist 
Otn mnnipadme hmn is often used as a charm and 
not a prayer. Hut, apart from this, popular belief 

' Set* Skoftt, p. 644 f!., tor details. 

3 Camit. Hxp. p. 861. * Gomes, op. cit. p. 168. 

4 BuftdhiHin is also hOMtile ; among the Buddhist section of 
the Tungnses there Is no ehatnanisin, according to Itodloif. 
The corrui>t Buddhism of Tibet cannot be taken as typical. 


dies hard ; and, for example, in modern Europe we 
find all kinds of beliefs which are most probably 
relics of pre-Christian divination, little, if at all, 
affected by the official religion, except that they 
are often not definitely felt to he magico-religious. 
We give a few oxampics of both classes. 

To the class of divination by mechanical means 
we must add, among peoples who possess sacred 
writings, or books for any reason esteemed to 
contain great wisdom (such as was attributed to 
the works of Vergil in the Middle Ages), n form of 
sortilcgium wliich consists in opening such a book 
at random and taking an omen from the first 
passage met with. The prestige won for the Bible 
by the establishment of Christianity in Europe has 
resulted in the sortes Biblicce^ still used, we believe, 
among uneducated people.^ Church festivals also 
have alfected the poiuilar lieliefs iu lucky and un- 
lucky days, for how else can the had nquitation of 
Friday be explained? Astrologically it should be 
lucky, being the day of Venus, especially for 
marriages and the like; yet comparatively few 
people oven to-day would care to be married on a 
Friday. 

As to survivals pure and siinplo of ancient ideas 
about omens, AvhoUy unconnected with Christian 
beliefs, their name is legion. The author gives a 
few personally known to him. A patient in a 
Flaistow hospital showed genuine instinct for 
sympathetic magic and divination by refusing to 
fasten on her wedding-ring when her emaciation 
made that desirable, oecrausc, ‘if you bind up a 
ring you bind up poverty with it * ; and tho idea is 
common in the East End of London. Creaking 
furniture heralds a death in many jdaces iu York- 
shire ; a bird flying into the house * brings ill-luck 
with it,* in most })art8 of Fiiigland ; a stumble in 
going upstairs — this we cannot explain— presages 
a W’edding. Astrology* and oneironiancy still 
flourish ; Tylor mentions an instance of haruspicy 
in Brandenburg;^ palmistry, known aiiiong tho 
Malays, is common at every fair. Augury has 
perhaps a survival in the habit of iKjwing to 
magpies. Cf. Shakosptjare’s mention of them : 

* Augurs and understood relations have 

By magot-pies .... 

brought forth 

The secrut’st man of blood ’ (Machelh, in. Iv. 124-126). 

Compare the custom of turning over the money 
in one^s jmeket on hearing the first cuckoo. So 
hardly docs an ancient belief yield to either 
science or common sense. 


LiTKRATunR. — On the subject in general, see E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive (hilture*^ 1908, vol. i. For particular races the 
following will be found useful : H. Calla-jeay, Itel. Syttl. of the 
Aniazulv, Natal, 1870; Camftrit^e AnthropoL Exp. to Torres 
Straits, 1901-8, vol. v. ; R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, 
(.ixford, 1891 ; A, B. Ellis, TshUspeakimj Peoj)les, 1887 * T. C. 
Hodson, The Jfaga Tribes of Manipur, 1911 ; A. C. Hollis, 
The Masait 100.5, also The Nandi, 1909; C. Hose and W. 
McDougall, ' Mon and Animals in Sarawak,’ JAl xxxi. [1901] 
173; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904; 
W. Radloff, 'Das Schamanthum und sein Kultus,* in his 
Aus Sibiriert*. 1808, vol. ii. ; W. H. R. ‘Rivers, The Todas, 
1900; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900; Spencer-Gillen, 
Native Tribes cj Central Australia, 1890, and Northern Tribes qf 
Central Australia, 1904 ; J. Spietn, DU Ewe-Stamme, 1006. 

H. J. Kosk. 

DIVINATION (American).— Throughout the 
two continents of America divination and prophetic 
utterance were and are generally practised by tho 
priestly class (shamans and ineoicine-men) of the 
various nations and tribes which have inhabited 
them. The methods of divination in use did not 
vary mueli so far as the different divisions of 


1 Tennyson’s Enoch Ard&n gives a well-known example. 

3 Among us, as among the .Malaya, In two forma : (1) iHirrowea 
from the mediwval systems (Zadkiel, etc.); (2) popular, as in 
the belief, held by nearly every one except those who know 
anything of meteorology, that the weather depends on tho 

™s^ompare divining from a sheep’s shoulder-blade, well Imown 
from the references in Drayton and other writers. See Tylor, 
passim. 
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American nationality were concerned, nor did they 
dis[day much dissimilarity from those in vo^iic 
among other barbarian peoi»les. In ancient or j>rc- 
Coluniban Mexico and Peru there was a college of 
augurs, corresponding in purpose to the uuspitcs 
of ancient Home, the alumni of which occupied 
themselves with observing the flight and listening 
to the songs of birds, from which they drew their 
conclusions, pretending to interpret the speech 
of all winged creatures. In Mexico the cahnecac.^ 
or training-college of the priests, had a department 
where divination was taught in all its phases, and 
that the occupation was no mere sinecure will 
appear later. Among the less advanced com- 
munities the services of the diviner or seer were 
much in request, and the forociisting of the future 
became, sooner or later, the chief concern of the 
higher classes of medicine-men. 

The methods adopted by the priests or shamans 
in the practice of divination scarcely difl’ered with 
hxjality, but many various expetlients were made 
uso of to attain the same end. In the Peru of the 
Incas, besides those augurs who were supposed to 
interpret the songs of the feathered race, there were 
other castes who specialized in the various kinds 
of divination. Tmis, some practised oracular 
mothmls in much the same way as did the priest- 
hood in ancient Egypt and Greece. The idols 
became the direct ino<liums by which Divine 
wishes were disclosed or the future made clear. 
Necromancy was also extensively practised, the 
priests pretending to raise the dea<l, whose in- 
stinictions they communicated to those who had 
consulted them. In the Mexico of the Aztecs, 
also, necromancy was in vogue, and the raising of 
the spirit of the Princess Papantzin, sister of the 
ill-fated Montezuma, who foretold the downfall of 
liis empire and his own destruction, will be familiar 
to every reader of Prescott. To return to Peru, 
still other classes predicted by means of leaves of 
tobacco, or the grains or juice of coca, the shapes 
of grains of maize, taken at random, the appear- 
ance of animal excr<nnent, the forms assumed ])y 
the smoke rising from burning victims, the entrails 
and viscera of animals, the course taken by spiders, 
visions seen in dreams, the flight of birds, and the 
direction in which fruits might fall. The professors 
of these several methods were distinguished by 
difleront ranks and titles, and their training was 
a long and arduous one, and undertaken in no 
more spirit of flippancy. If their clients were 
deceived, it is su/o to say that they tlieniselvos 
were as unconscious of deceit as is a modern 
physician who has wrongly diagnosc<l a case, 

in considering tlio practice of divination and 
prophecy among the aboriginal peoples of America, 
it will he necessary to deal separately with each of 
the principal methods by means of which they aro 
performeu. These are (1) by observing the night 
of birds ; (2) by oracular and necromantic practices ; 
(3) by means of hypnotism ; (4) through the inter- 
pretation of dreams and visions, and by conditions 
of ecstasy produced by dnigs ; (6) by means of 
astrological practice ; and (6) uy the appearance of 
various obiects. 

I. By ot serving the flight of birds. — It has al- 
ready been noticed that the Mexican and Peruvian 
priesthoods, or that clas.s of them devoted to 
augury, made a practice of observing the flight of 
various birds and of listening to tlieir songs. This 
observation of birds for the puiqxiso of augury was 
common to other American tril^es. The bird, with 
its rapid motion and incomprehensible power of 
flight, appeared to the savage as a being of a higher 
order than himself, and its song—the only hint of 
music with which he was familiar— os something 
Iwrdering upon the supernatural, the ability to 
understand which he had once possessed, but had 


lost through the potency of some evil and unknown 
spell. Some great .sorcerer or medicine-man alone 
might break tliis spell, and this the shamans of the 
Iriho sought a.ssidiiou.s|y to achieve, by means of 
(dose attention to the habits of birds, their motions 
Jind fliglits, and especially to their song. ‘The 
natives of llrazil regarded one bird in especial as 
of good augury,’ says an early 181 h cent, traveller, 
Corcal {Voiages mix Indes occidentah'x^ p. 203). 
Ho does not state to what bir<l he allmles, hut 

roceeds to say that its mournful chant is heard 
^ y night rather than by day. The savages say it 
is sent by tluur deceased friends to bring them 
news from the other worhl, and to encourage them 
against their enemies. Hero, it would seem, we 
hjwe an example of hird augiiry combined with 
divination l»y necromancy. Corcal probably 
alluded to the goat sucker bird, wliich, with the 
screaming vulture, some; South American tribes - 
the Guaycurua of I’araguay, for example — suppose 
to act as messengers from the dead to t heir priests, 
between whom and the deceased persons of the 
tribe there is thought to he frequent communica- 
tion. 

A typical eianiple ot augtiry t>y bird-habit has coma down 
to us in the account ot the manner in which the Nahua of 
Mexico fixed upon the spot for tliu foundaliun of Uiat city. 
Halting after years of travel at the lako of Tezi'uco, they 
observed perchrsi on the stem of a cactus a great eagle with 
wings outspread, holding in its talons a writhing serpent. 
Their augurs interpreted this os a good oiuen, as it had been 
previously announml by an oracle ; and on the spot drove the 
first piles upon which was afterw'ards built the city of Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan. The legend of its foundation is still ('niinneinnrated 
In the arms of the modern Republic of Mexico, and on its coin- 
age and postal stamps. 

2 . Oracular and necromantic methods.— Wo 
have already seen that the priesthood of Veru 
practisedoracularniethodsof divination by ‘ making 
the idols speak.’ Whether they accomplislujtl this 
by ventriloqnial arts or by the more primitive 
means of contmling one of their number, we do not 
know, lint we know that th(3 or priests of 

the Uapes tribe of Hrazil, practise oracular divina- 
tion by means of a contrivance known to them as 
tho paxinha. This is one of their mo.st sacred 
symbols, and coiiBists of a portion of a palm-tree 
about tho height of a man, and nomo 10 cm. in 
diameter. By a device consisting of holes bored 
in tho part of the tree beneath tlie foliage, its 
leaves are ma<ie to tremble by the breath of the 
priestly miiii.straiit, and the sound so (taiised is 
interpreted us a message from .Jurupari, their 
principal deity. Necromaiujy is also practiscil 
extensively by tho Uapes Indians, a class of piagf^ 
being set apart for this purjmso solely. Indeed, in 
most Indian tribes the shamans or medicine men, 
or a jHirtion of them, specialize in the art. A great 
similarity marks the methods of procedure of most 
American tribes, from tho Eskimos to the Nahua. 
A circular lodge consisting of poles ])lanted iirmly 
in the ground is covered with skins or mats, a small 
hole only being loft for the seer to make his 
entrance. After entering, ho carefully close.s the 
aperture, and proceeds to make his incantations. 
In a little while the entire lodge trembles and 
sways, tho poles bend to breaking point, os if ten 
strong men were straining at them, and sounds, 
strange and supernatural, coming now from the 
depths of the earth, now from the air al>ove, cause 
those who listen outside to tremble. At last the 
mcdicinc-nian cries out that tho spirit he has 
invoked is jiresent, and will reply to questions. 
Presents to tho supernatural visitor are inserted 
beneath the skins, as a preliminary to consultation ; 
and the spectators commence to interrogate the 
dread presence in fear and trembling. The replies 
received are, for sheer ambiguity, equal to the 
oracular answers of the pythonesses of ancient 
Greece. Converted Indians have repeatedly 
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avorred that in perfomiing this feat they were 
merely passive aj^enfs. Jliit, as many of these 
harl)arons seers excite themselves into a coiuUtion 
of permanent lunacy when under the iiillueiice, 
there is very little doubt that they are as nnieh 
the victims of hallueination as are their hearers, 
althou^^Ii the taking of gifts and the occasional 
shrewd nature of their replies would seem to point 
to t he possession of considerable powers of calcula- 
tion. 

3. Hypnotic divination. — Divination by hypno.sis 
is no new art in America. Jonathan Carver, a 
llritish sea-captain who travelled among the Sioux 
in the latter end of the 18th cent., mentions it as 
in use among them ; and J. E. Fletcher observed it 
among the Menominee about the middle of last 
century. In the ‘ Ghost Dance ’ of the Paviotso of 
Nevada (a ceremonial religious dance connected 
with the Messiah doctrine, which originated among 
that peoj)le about 1888 and spread rapidly among 
other tribes, through the agency of the pretended 
prophet, one Wovoka, a medicine-man who had 
lived among whites), hypnotic trances were fre- 
quently induced to enable the Indians to converse 
with their dead rchitives, who were, it was said, to 
return to them, and sweep the earth clear of the 
whites in a great Armageddon. The movement 


through dreams, and the actual performance was 
made to follow carefully in detail the directions 
supposed to have been received in the dream or 
vision. Many shrines and sacred places were also 
suppo.sed to have been indicate<l to certain jiersons 
in ilreams, and their contents presented to tho.^ 
persons i>y supernatural beings whilst they were in 
the visionary state. Tlie periods for the perform- 
ance of rites (umnected with a shrine, as well as 
other devotional observances, often depended on 
an intimation received in a dream. ‘Visions’ were 
also induced by winding the skin of a freshly- 
killed animal round the neck until the pressure 
on the veins caused unconsciousness, and dreams 
resulted, possibly from an overflow of blood to the 
head. Some tribes believed that the vision came 
to the prophet or seer as a picture, or that acts 
were performed l»efore him as in a play, whilst 
others held that the soul travelled tlirougli space, 
and was able to see from afar those places and 
events of which it desired to have knowledge. 

Numerous instances of the truly marvellous 
manner in which events have been foretold by 
American medicinc-meii are on record, and it is 
hard to believe that they do not possess the gift of 
clairvoyance in some degree. 

In his aiitobio(>raphy, Hlacjk Hawk, a celebrated San (^bief, 


on behalf of his country with the Suts nation. Coinn.ldcuce is 
certainly possible hero, but it can hardly exist in Ihc cirenm- 
stunccs of the narrative of Jonathan Carver. While he was 
dwellinR with the Killistenoes (i.e. Cree), they wore threatened 
with a famine, and on the arrival of certain traders, who broujifht 


, f , , i relates that his ijrandfather had a stronpf htdief that in four 

was defeated, hut survives to some extent in the years’ time ‘he should see awhile man, who would bo to him 
* Grow Dance ’ of the Clieyeniie and Arapaljo, in as a father.’ Supernaturally directed, as he said, he travelled 
which Tjrophecv by hypnotism is still practised. eastward to a certain spot, and there, as he h^ been informed 
4. Dreams and vislons.-The.l.iisitie^ofdivina- 
tion by means of dreams and visions, it is hardly 
nc?ccssary to say, was almost completely in the 
hands of the priestly class in America, as is ex- 

,1 n* 1 rt • 1. » * i: ^ wiin a lamine, ami oil wiu nrrivRun uuuj 

Oinpllficd by the derivation of priest in the native them food in exchange for skins and other iroods, their very exist 
languages. By the Algonquians and Dakotas they ence deiiendcd. The divim rs of the trine were conseuuently 
were called waJcftJiwadpi^ ‘dreamers of the gods’; consulUni by the chief, and annonncp(l that 
in Mexico, or •mmiters or The entire 

guardians of divine things ; in Cherokee, 
fcelawhi, ‘those having the Divine fire’; in Maya, 
cof'ome, ‘the listeners,’ etc. Nearly all messages 
supposed to he received from the supernatural came 
through the medium of dreams or visions, and 
those who j)ossossod ability to read or interpret the 
dream were usually placed in a class by themselves. 

The niedi(dne-mcn or sliainans held it as an article 
of belief that the glimpse into futurity with wliicdi 
visions or dreams provided them was to he gained 
only by extreme privation and by purifying the 
vision through liunger or the use of drugs. To 
induce the ecstatic condition the Indians made use 
of many diflerent mediums, such as want of shjep, 
sechiMion, the pertinacious fixing of the mind upon 
one subject, the swallowing or inhalation of 
cerebral intoxicants, such as tobacco, the maguey, 
coca, the chuniaco, thc3 snake-plant ololivhqni, the 
ptyotl (these last two in Mexico), and tho cassive 
yvpfm, and Jris versicolor (among the tribes in the 
southern parts of the United States). According 
to Hawkins, the Creeks had no fewer than seven 
sacred plants cultivated for this purpose, among 
them the Ilex vomitoria or Ilex enssina of the 
natural order Aquifoliacecd ; and the ‘blue flag,’ 

Iris versicolor, of the order iridacem. * The former 
is a powerful diuretic and mild emetic, and grows 
only near the sea. The latter is an active cnieto- 
catliartic, and is ahumlant on swampy grounds 
throughout the Southern States. From it W’as 
formed the celebrated “black drink” with which 
they opened their councils, and which served them 
in place of .spirits’ (Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, Philaaelphia, 1005, p. 315, note). 

From dreams during the puberty-fast a person’s 
entire future was usually divined by the snamans, 
his spiritual aflinitics lixed, and his life’s course 
mapped out (see art. (Ulkndar [American], vol. 
iii. p. 68’’). The clabiirato oereuionies known as 
‘dances' were usually adumbrated to the priests 


population (saino down to tho boarh in order to witnesa ita 
arrival, accompanied by liie IncredulouM trader, and, to hla 
intenao aurprise, at the very moment forecast by the nhamans, 
a canoe routjded a distant headland, and, paddling speedily 
■horewatds, brought the patient Killistiuiocs news of tlie 
expedition they exiiocted. . 

John Mason Brown has put on record an equally singular 
instance of the prophetic gift on the part of an American 
inedicine-iiiBn (see Atlantic Monthly, July 1866). He was 
engaged several years previously in sottrehing for a band of 
IndiaiiH in the neighbourhood of the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
rivers ; but the difficulties of the search induced tho majority 
of his band to return, until out of ton men who had originally 
set out only throe remained. They had all hut conchuieil to 
abandon their search, when they stumhled upon a party of 
bravos of the very tribe of whic.h they were in search. Tlu se 
men hod been sent out by their meclicine-iiien to find three 
whites, of whose horses, accoutrements, and general appearance 
the shaman had given them an exhaustive account ere they set 
out, and this the warriors related to Brown before they saw his 
companions. Brown very naturully inquired closely of the 
medicine-man how he had been able to foretell their coming. 
But tho latter, who appeared to be 'a frank and simple-minded 
man,’ could only explain that * ho saw them coming, and hennl 
them talk on their Journey.’ 

Under tlie heading of ‘ dre-ams and visions may 
also b© noti(?ed tlie practice, common in some parts 
of the American continent, of attempting to pry 
into the future through i^azing fixedly at some 
polished object, until senii-inscnsihility is attained 
by self- hypnosis. The Indians of Central America 
employed for tliis purpose (and still make use of) 
small shining stones made of hard polished sand- 
stone, which they at times consult when dubious 
as to the future. 

A case is on record where a Cherokee kept a divining crysUl 
wrapped up in buckskin In a cave, occasionally * feeding it by 
nibhing over it the blood of a doer ; ami similar instances 
might ho multiplied. At the village of Toepan, 

Stephens and Catherwood saw a remarkable stone which jmii 
been placed on the altar of the church there, but which hail 
previously been used as a divining stone bj’ th® 
district. Puentes, one of the Spanish bisterians 
says of lb : ‘ To the westward of the city there ‘J ® 
that commands it. on which "tands a small round buili iti^ 
ttlMiut six feet in height. In the middle of whuh tl ere is a 
pedestal formed of a 

the precise quality of which hoi not been ascertained. Seated 
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aronnd this IniiUling', thn JndffPS heard and dpridrd the oausos 
brought boforo (hem, and their sentences were exeentcd on Uio 
spot. Previous to executing thorn, however, it was necessary 
to have them conftrmed by the oracle, for which i»ur|H>He three 
of the Judges left their seats and proceeded to a deep ravine, 
where there was ii place of worship containing a hliu-k, trans- 
parent stone, on the surface of w’hich the Deity was supposed 
to indicate ilie fate of the criininar (Stephens, InridnitH nf 
Travel, ii. 149), Stephens found this ‘ stone * t-o he a piece of 
cotninon slate, fourteen inches by ten. For purposes of divina- 
tion it would probably have been covered with water. 

5. Divination by astrological practice.— Divina- 
tion by astrolo;ry was, of course, resorted to only in 
that part of America wliere the knowledj(e of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies ha<l advanced 
beyond the elementary staj^e. Among the Aztecs 
the planetary influences were less powerful than 
the arbitrary signs they had adopted for the months 
and days. The nature of the principal sign in each 
lunar cycle of thirteen days gave a colour to the 
whole. The ligures relating to succeeding days 
and hours modilied this, however, and it was in 
coalescing these opposing forces that the art of the 
Aztec diviner lay. No event in life, of any con- 
scquonco, was iiermitted to pass without consulting 
liim. On the birth of a child he was summoned in 
haste. He ascertained the exact time of the event 
with exceeiling care, and then (iroceedeil to cast 
tlio infant’s horoscope, the family standing by in 
trembling sii.spense the while. 

6. Divination by means of various objects or 
racticcs. — Various other methods were in vogue 
y means of which the native priesthood aUeiii|)ted 

to forecast the future. For this ])urpose fetishes 
and sniall personal idols were often consulted. 
The crains of ooeoa in the bottom of a drained 
vessel were ‘read,’ as the remaining loaves still 
are in many European tea-cups. The viscera of 
sacrificed animals were carefully examined for 
signs regarding the future. TIio eourso and shape 
of smoke, too, was keenly watclicil by the shamans 
of many peoples. 

Aonording to Fuenirs, the chronirh'r of Cua<.eTnala(Sf«*pliotia, 
op. cit. ii. Iii7), (bo reigning king of Kli lic, Kicuh Taiiub, when 
informed by the ambassador of Montezuma 11 . that a iwe of 
irrcsiHtiiilo wiiite men liad conqiiert'd Mexico and were proceed- 
ing to Guatemala, sent for four diviners, whom he coinmanjied 
to tell him what would be the result of this invasion. They 
asked for time to discover (he future fate of his kingdom, and, 
taking their iiows, discharged soino arrown against a rock. They 
returned to inform tiioir master tliat, as no impression had been 
made upon the rock by the arrowhc-Kls, they must prognosticate 
the worst, ami predicted the nKimate triumph of the white 
man — a circumstance wlilch shows that the class to which they 
belonged stood in no fear of royalty. Kicah Tanub, dissatisfied, 
scut for the pric.'ita, obviously a different class from the diviners, 
and requested their opinions. From the ominous circumstance 
of an ancient stone-'Which liad been brought from afar by tlieir 
forefathers—having been broken, they also augured the fall of 
the Riche empire. 

Many ohiccta, such as small clay birds, boats, or 
boat-shaped vessels, etc., have been discovered in 
sepulchral mounds in North America, and it is 
conjectured that these may have been ii.sed for 
iiurposcs of tlivination. As any object might 
become a fetish, it is probable that any object 
might become a mcan.s of augury. The metliod 
employed appears U) have been so to treat the 
object that the probable chances for or against tho 
hapiiciiing of a certain event would he di.seoyered 
— much, indeed, as some persons still tos.s coins t-o 
‘find out’ whether an expected event will come to 
pass or not. I’oitents, too, were iinjilicitlv believed 
m by the American races, and this brancli of 
augury was, we find, one of the accomplishments 
of Nezahualpilli, king of Tezc.ueo, near Mexico, 
whom Montezuma con.sulted concerning tlie 
terrible prodigies which startled hi.s people prior 
to the advance of the Spaniards upon hi.s king- 
dom, and whi<rh were supposed to predict tlio 
return of l).uetzalcoatl, the legendary culture-hero 
of Anahiiae, to his own again. These included 
earthquakes, tempests, floods, tho api)earances of 
comets and strange lights, whilst mysterious voices 


were heard in the air— .such prodigies, indeed, as 
tradition usually insists upon as tlie precursors of 
the downfall of a mighty empire. 

I.ITKRATI KK.- M. C. Balboa, Ilisf. dii A'rm/, fariH, 1840; 
D. G. Brinton, Myih» of iJu' Sew World, Philadolphia, 
mill Saijtialisin, Pliila(lH])liia, 1894 ; P'. Corcal, Vouiifeg (nix 
hides (M'cidentah's, pt, ii., AiimU'nluiii, H. A. Coiidrcau, 

La France ^i/uinoxiale, vol. i. (‘ittiidca sur Icb Ouyane et 
I’Aiimonie’), I’aria, 1887; A. C. Fletcher, /f/fA’ir, pt. it, 
1904; A. L. Kroeher, Ainrr. Anthrop. Iv. no. 2 (1{K)2); J. 
Mooney, /4 IIHLW, l8lKi; B. Sahagun, Hist. gen. de las 
cmasiU Snera Fspnfla, lib. jv., lib. xiii. cap. 1, Mexico, 1829- 
80; H. R. Schoolcraft, Ilutory, Condition, mid I'rosjiecLS 0 / 
t?i» Indian Trihes of the United States, WaHhington, IH.'il-fiQ ; 
J. L. Stephen.^, Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
London, ed. 18f)4. LkwIS SPKNCE. 

DIVINATION (Assyro- Babylonian). — The 
praetieo of divination entered very largely into tho 
religious life of tho Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Not only was it carried on by unolliiiial augurs 
and seers, xvhosc services could be secured for a 
comparatively small fee by any one desirous of 
reading tho bitnic or of learning the interpreta- 
tion of .some portent which had been voutdisafcd 
to him, but it al.'^o formed one of the most im- 
portant departments of the national religion ; and 
its rites were jealously guarded by a large and 
organized body of the priesthood. In fact, during 
the later periods of Assyr. and Bab. hi.‘<tory it had 
become a highly complicated science. K very great 
temple had in eourso of time aceiiinulated a store 
of recorded portents, with notes as to the events 
which had been observed to follow on them. As 
a result of their classification and study by the 
priestliooil, there had been cvolvo<l an elaborate 
omen literature, comprising long series of tablets 
dealing with every class of augural phenomena, 
’riianks to the literary zeal of Ashurhanipal 
(068-626 II. C.), we po.ssess a wealth of material 
for tho detailed study of Bab. divination, since a 
considcrahle portion of the literary and religifiiis 
texts of whicti lie had copies made for his library 
at Nineveh were works on divination in its 
various forms. It is true that many of tliese 
have Iwcn rceov(*T(‘d in a far from complete con- 
dition, but enough remains t o indicate the imjiortant 
part Avhich tho proditdion of future events played 
In both tlio ollicial and the popular religion. 

'riiat tho contents of these comparalivcly late 
texts may not only be regarded as representing 
contemporary beliefs, but may also bo employed 
to illustrate* the practice of earlier jieriods, has 
been amply ilemomstrated. Tlie texts Ihcmselvi^s 
in their present form are obviously the result of a 
gradual proci ss of growth and accretion, and the 
series umler wliich they have been arranged Ixsir 
evideiiee of much earlier editing and reilaetion. 
Moreover, wo possess a few similar texts dating 
from earlier periods ; while tho historical and 
votive inscriptions furnish data by means of which 
it is (lossiblo to trace some of the principal forms of 
Bab. divination back into the earlit^r perio<l of 
Sumerian history. That the Semitic Babylonian.s 
expanded and develojied tbescience was but natural; 
but there < an he little doubt that they inherited 
many of their augural beliefs and practices from 
the earlier Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia, 
w'hom they eventually comiuercd aiul absorlxsd. 
Thus already in the reign of Unikagiua, king of 
Lagash (c. 2.S00 n.o.), wo have eviilenec of tho 
wiile-spread praetici^ of divination by oil. From 
augural texts of ii later period (c. 26<M) wo 

know that in tiii.s particular form of divination 
tho procedure consi.sted in pouring out oil upon 
(he surface of water, the difterent forms taken by 
the oil on striking tin? water indicating the course 
whteh events would take.' A professional ilivincr 

1 See Cuneiform TexU in the tirit. lit us. Ul. pi. 211., v. pi. 
4 ft . ; and cf. iliinger, ‘ Bccherw’ahrHaRunK liel den Rabyloniern,' 
in TAipzig. Semit. Stud. 1. [19081 1. 
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was naturally required to carry out the accompany- 
ing ritual and to interpret correctly the mcHsago 
of the oil, and Urukagina records that among the 
reforms he inaugurated was the abolition of certain 
exactions and fees wlihdi had l>een demanded in 
connexion with the practice, not only by the 
diviner himsedf, but also by the grand vizier and 
thepatesi.^ In the later Sumerian poriotl we find 
that Gudea, when purifying Lagash before the 
erection of his temple, drove out the wizards and 
sorcerers, in addition to kindling a fire of aromatic 
woods. From this record it might perhaps l)e 
inferred that at this period divination was not 
officially recognized, were it not that Gudea him- 
self expressly states that before starting upon his 
teniple-buihfin^ ho consulted the omens and found 
them favourable.* Moreover, the elal)orate vision 
in which the gods revealed their wishes to him 
with regard to Ningirsu’s temple, and the far 
earlier vision of Eannatiim (c. 3000 B.C.), in which 
Ningirsii encouraged him for battle,® prove that 
the study of dreams and their interpretation had 
been elalxirated by the Sumerians. It is, there- 
fore, possible tcj regaril the later augural texts as 
incorporating earlier practices ; and deductions 
drawn from their study may legitimately be re- 
garded as of general application, and not as confined 
w a single late porioa. 

In attempting to classify the great range of 

S henomcna which formed the subject of Bab. 

ivination, a convenient distinction may perhaps 
bo adopted which has liecn drawn between volun- 
tary and involuntary divination.* Under the 
former the diviner deliberately sought out some 
means of foretelling the future ; under the latter 
he merely interpreted the ‘meaning of portents, 
signs, or phenomena which, witliout being sought 
out, forced tliomselves on his notice or on that of 
his clients. 

The principal method of voluntary divination 
was /i-enatosGopi/, or divination by the liver of a 
sacrificial sheep. The diviner, termed the bard, 
or ‘seer,’® after the duo performance of the ac- 
companying rites and the slaughter of tho victim, 
exposed tho animara liver, and by an examination 
of its principal parts was enabled to predict the 
future. The chief parts of the liver whhdi were 
examined in this way were the right and left 
lower lobes, the upper lobe and its two appendices 
(the processus pyramidalis and the process^is 
papillaris), the gall-bladder, the cystic duct, the 
iiepatic duct, the hepatic vein, and the ‘liver gate’ 
[porta hepatis).^ The system of interpretation was 
based mainly on an association of ideas. Thus a 
swollen gall-bladder was regarded as pointing to 
an increase of power ; on the other hand, a de- 
pression in tho liver gate jHiintcd to a decrease in 
power ; signs noted on tho right side wore favour- 
able, on the left side unfavourable, etc. Moreover, 
tho markings on tho livers, due to the subsidiary 
veins and ducts, were carefully studied and inter- 
preted in accordance with their resemblance to the 
weapons or symbols of the gods. In tho tablets of 
liver-omens, the predictions, as is usual throughout 
the omen-litoraturo, are vague enough. But these 
vague indications were mode to apply to very 

1 8co Kinv, Uiit, qf Sumer and Akkad., Ix>ndon, 1910, p. 183. 
a Ib, p. 200 f. * Jb. pp. 124, 266. 

4Cf. Jofltrow, Proe. Amer. Phil. Soe. xlvil. [1908] 143 f., 
640 (T. Thin distinction applies most satisfactorily to the two 

f iriiii'ipal forma of olliclal divination— hepatow^opy and astrology. 
I is not so clear when applied to some of the minor forms of 
divination (see below). 

* For a diacussion of the barit and his functions, in contradis- 
tinction to the akipu and xammeru priests, see especially 
SUmmern, liilualiajeln f%ir den Wahrtager, Beechwljrer vnd 
Sdnger, Leipzig, 1890-1901, p. 8211. 

• See Jastrow, ZA xx. [1907] 118 f., Tram. Philad. College of 
Phyticians, xxlx. (3rd scr.) 117 flf., Harper Memor. Vol., if. 
(London, 1910 ) 281 fl., and Die Religion Babyloniem und 
Aeeyriena, ii. 213 If. 


definite circumstances by means of questions ad- 
dressed to the god before the sacrifice. This we 
gather from an elaborate scries of jirayers, ad- 
dressed to Sliuniash, tho Sun-god, during tlie reigns 
of Esariiaddon and Ashurbanipal, ivhich throw 
an interesting light on the method of procedure.' 
Tho ])rayer8 contain appeals to the oracle on 
political matters. Definite questions were asked 
as to tlie course of future events within a specified 
time, and the priests answered the questions 
according to the omens presented by the sacrificial 
victims. The questions were framed with great 
ingenuity, so that all contingencies might be 
covered. The prayers also prove that scrupulous 
care was taken in the preparation of tho victim 
and the recital of the accompanying forinulfiB, 
while it was also essential that the diviner, no less 
than the victim, should he free from any cere- 
monial impurity. It is interesting to note that, 
in these prayers to the Sun-oracle, the signs found 
in the victim are noted Init are not interpreted. 
The roughly-shaped tablets on which they were 
written were actually used in the course of the 
ritual : they contain tho appeal to the oracle and 
tho oracle’s answer as seen in the victim’s liver. 
The question was first written out, and the tablet 
was placed before the god (cf. the ( Ireek practice 
at Delphi) ; the god’s answer was afterwards added 
in terms of the liver. For the diviner’s interpreta- 
tion of this answer to the king no doubt another 
tablet was employed. 

Many of these oracle- tablets, especially those of 
Esarhaddon’s time, contain appeals to Shamash to 
reveal the outcome of the military carnpai^s in 
which he was engaged. Tliey also furnish evidence 
that the Assyrian King, doubtless following Baby- 
lonian i>recedent, consulted the oracle on every 
occasion of importance, such as tlie dispa t(;li of an 
envoy, the giving of a daughter in marriage, the 
sickness of a royal relative, the appointment of a 
high official, etc. In the case of the Snn-oracles 
the answers received by the king have disappeared, 
but it is probable that they resembled certain 
oracles of Ishtar of Arhela, which the goddess 
vouchsafed to Esariiaddon,* obviously in answer 
to such questions as those addressed to the Sun- 
god. Here the oracles are composed in the first 
person, tho siieakcr representing the gmldess ; hut 
in each case the name of the priest or priestcs.s who 
pronounced the oracle on the goddess’s behalf is 
given.® Tho answers of the oracles whiith have 
been collected and preserved are invariably en- 
couraging, and promise success to tlie king in 
somewhat vague and general jihraseology. They 
are clearly happy omens that have been fulfilled. 

The reason wiiy tho god of the oracle should 
reveal tho future through tho liver of tho victim 
is not at first sight obvious. But it is certain that 
the liver, not the heart, was regarded by peoples 
in a primitive state of culture as tho seat of life ; 
and there is much to be said f or. the^ theory that 
the sacrificial animal on being accepted by the 
deity, was regarded os assimilated to him.* The 
soul of the animal was thus put in accord with 
the soul of the god, and, by reading the one, the 
diviner read the other. This theory also underlay 
tho practice of hepatoscopy among the Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Komans (see ‘Greek’ and ‘Koman’ 

1 Cf. Knudtzon, Aseyr. Gebete an den Sonnengott, 2 vola., 
Leipzig, 1893. 

2 Cf. Rawlinaon, WAI iv, pi. 61. In addition to Shamash and 
Ishtar, tlie other gods whose names are particularly associated 
with royal oracles are Asliiir and NabO. In Babylonia, Martluk s 
rlaiia to supremacy In this, as in otJicr dei»rtments of tlie 
national religion, was not contested. 

3 To one oracle a note is added, giving directions for its pre- 
sentation to the king with occoinmnying ceroinonial. It was 
to be reoit^ to the lung after precious oil had been pourw out, 
offerings made, and incense burnt (cf. Strong, Bextrage zur 
Aesyriologie, il [1894] W8, 630). 

4 See Jastrow, Ret. Dab. und Aetyr. 11. 218 If. 
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sectioiiH), who doubtloKs derived mucli of their 
augural lore from Babylonia. 

No such theory uiiuerlay other forms of volun- 
tary divination, such as oil-divmatwny^ or divina- 
tion by arrows,^ or the flight of birds ^ etc. In 
all such cases (including nossibly (he flight of 
birds) the oracle was deliberately invoked, but 
there was no question of the instrument being 
assimilated to the deity. Each w'as merely a 
passive witness to the Divine will, which was made 
plain according to a traditional code having the 
sanction of the oracle. 

The most important form of involuntary divina- 
tion concerns the jwrtents exhibited by the h&avens. 
Eclipses, storms, and unusual atmospheric con- 
ditions would naturally be regarded from the 
earliest periods as manifestations of Divine anger, 
and their correct interpretation would be of the 
utmost importance to a race, however primitive. 
To go still farther, and trace a connexion between 
earthly occurrences and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies was a much later develoj)ment, 
and undoubtedly followed the identification of 
the planets and principal flxed stars with the 
chief gods of the pantheon. VVinckler’s assump- 
tion that there was thought to be a perfect 
correspondence between heaven and earth, and 
that tlio occurrences on earth w^ere merely a re- 
flexion of heavenly phenomena (see Stars [Assyr.- 
Bab.]), is quite untrue for the earlier historiciil 
epochs, and is true only in a rc.stricted sense for 
the latest periods of Neo -Babylonian speculation. 
The Neo-Asisyrian astrological reports indicate 
what a careful watch was k<qit at that period by 
the royal astrologers for any indication of the 
Divine will, and the calendars of favourable and 
unfavourable days were but one result of the study 
which had been devoted to the astrological branen 
of divination. In most of the omens connected 
with both hepatoscopy and astrology the predic- 
tions refer to the general rather than to the indi- 
vidual w'elfare, in wdiich we may see an indication 
of their official character. 

Private and unofficial divination, to the con- 
tinued existence of which the juivate letters of 
the later Assyrian period bear witness, bulks far 
more largely in the collections of augural tablets 
dealing with birth-omens, the interpretation of 
dreams, and of incidents in daily life. Mon- 
strosities, human and animal, were naturally 
treated as significant, and future events were 
also predicted from minute variations in human 
infants and the young of animals. The class 
of general portents which were thought to fore- 
tell public disasters is well illustrate<I by an As- 
syrian copy of a list of forty-seven portents which 
preceded a conquest of Babylonia.* The pheno- 
mena from which the portents Avere derived may 
be classified under two headings : (a) rare natural 
occurrences, and (6) events which appeared to 
break some law of Nature. Under the first head- 
ing we have the fall of beams in houses, the 
outbreak of fire in sacred places, the appearance 
of wild beasts and birds in Babylon, a ^eat flood 
at Borsippa, when the Avaters of the Euphrates 
rose within the precincts of Nabd’s temple Ezida, 
and a flight of meteors or falling stars. Under 
events which appeared to be contrary to some laAV 
of Nature may bo set the story of a decapitated 
head crying out, the occurrence of human and 
animal monstrosities, cases of incest and un- 
natural matings of animals, fruitfulness of the 
male in the case of a dog and of a male date- 
palm, unnatural growths and appearances of date- 

* See above, p. Vsa**. 

3 This form of divination is referred to as employed by tlie 
Bab. king in Ezk 

* See King, Cuneiform Textt in the Brit. Mus., London, 1909, 
zxix. 9, pi. 48 f. 
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palms, and the appearance of evil spirits in sacred 
jdaces. Under the last heading may also be set 
the a})pcaranco of honey on the ground at Nippur 
and «»f salt at Babylon, though those W'ore doubt- 
less natural secretions of tlio soil. The imporl - 
ance attached to such portents, alFectiim general 
and not individual W'clfare, is attcHted by the 
f;ict that in the Neo-Bahylonian period chronicles 
of such events were compiled on the same linos 
as the historical tdironielcs and Avero regarded as 
of e<inal value and signiticaiicc.^ 

The tablets of unolUcial portents prove that 
almost every event of eonnnon life was capable 
of lieing interpreted as a favourable or unfavour- 
able sign. But it should be noted tliat many of 
the CA’cnts referreil to on (he tablets are to bo 
taken as occurrences in dreams, thongli this may 
not 1)6 explicitly stated in the portion of the text 
preserved. In fact, the interpretation of dreanur 
Avas one of the most important duties of tho 
professional seer or diviner both in unollicial and 
in oflicial life. Reference has already been made 
to tlie existence of this branch of divination in 
tho earlier period, and the Assyrian historical 
in.scriptions prove that the gods continued to 
adopt this method of sending encouragement to 
the king or of making known to him their Avishes. 
The visible appearance of Tslitar, to encourage 
Ashurbanipal’s army in Elam,- may be expliiined 
as a vision in sleep, and she probably aid not 
ai)pcar to tho king himself, hut to a professional 
seer, as is definitely stated on jinothcr occasion 
Avhen she sent tho King a messagt?. Sucli theu- 
phanies, accompanied l)y direct messages, Avero 
naturally of very clear and certain interprelalion ; 
but the meaning of most dreams was quite un- 
certain to the ilreamer, for significance attached 
to the most minute points in tho vi.sion, and in 
every ease it Avas necessary to have recourse to a 
liiglily trained diviner. 

One of the most interesting classes of iinoflicial 
omens was draAvn from the appearamte of tho 
various parts of the body during sickness, fi>r the 
events predicted generally concerned l.lie chances 
of the sick man’s recovery, and they may thus he 
regarded as having something in common Avith tlio 
scientilic study of disea.se. Not only AV(?re tho 
sick man’s colour and Ins cries and groans minutely 
noted, but such phy.siological phenomena as con- 
vulsions, epileptic movements, shivering from 
fever, and palpitations were carefully studied and 
mode tho subject of prognostication. It may bo 
noted that many omen-texts which Avcrc formerly 
regarded as connected with births are rather to 
be connected Avith this class of divination. 

There is evidence that the practice of various 
forms of divination, like that of Bah. astrology, 
was adopted by tho (jlrccks after Alexuruhir's (con- 
quest, and HO .survived under modified forms into 
the mediaeval period. The mere fa(ct iliat * Chal- 
d«ean* Avas used by the (Ireeks as a synonymous 
term for * astrologer ’ indicates the .sj »read of the 
Babylonian astrological system, but there is also 
evidence that other forms of divination were 
liractised by native diviners Avbo bad Avandcred 
to tho coasts of Asia Minor and the West.* It 
is thus possible that more than one form of divina- 
tion which has survived to the present day may 
be traced to a Babylonian origin. 

Litbratukb. — I n La Divination et la ecirnen dee prHatjee 
(Paris, 1876) F. Lenormant publishud a very a))lc suiiiinary 

1 Cf. Klnjir, Chronicles eoncernituj Early Babylonian Kings, 
London, 190L L 212 ff. 

*Cf. WAi V. pi. V. line 95 ff. So, Um, the god Anhur is 
said to have appeared to (jyges, king of L^dia, and to have 
commanded 1dm to pay homage to Ashurbanipal (on. cit. pi. 
ii. line 98 ff.). 

See Hunger, * Bab. Tieromina nebst griech.-rom. Parallelen ' 
(MYG, 1909, p. 8), 
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of the subject, conslderliijf the period at which he wrote. 
Much new niatorial ban hern published and classihed by 
A. Boissier in his ])(H'.u}nents atmyi'iem relatifa auac priaa^ea 
(Paris, lS}) 4 -l>fO and liis Choix de Ir-xtea relati/a d la divinatwn 
aaayr.-hahulonienne ((Jcneva, 1906, etc.); see also Cunei/onn 
Texts in the lit itish Museum, pts. xx., xxvii. f. and xxx. f. The 
fiilleHt discUHsiojj is that by M. Jastrow, Die Jieliffion Bahp- 
loniens nnd Assyrieus, Qlcsscn, 11. 20 aff. For 

other references see the footnotes throughout the article. 

Lkonakd W. Kino. 

DIVINATION (Buddhist). — The art of divina- 
tion was widely practised in India, as in Ancient 
Europe, at the time of tlie Buddha’s birth. The 
early accounts of tho latter event relate that eight 
Brahnians ‘ most versed in the science of astrology’ 
were called in by tho prince's father ‘to examine 
carefully all the sigibs prognostimting the future 
destiny of his .son ’ (Bigandet, Life of Gaudama^^ 
Rangoon, 1866, i. 46). Buddha himself, as was to 
be expected, when he became a teacher is invari- 
ably represented in tlie scriptures as discouraging 
uml coiidenining divination and all allied arts. 
Although he personally was credited with fore- 
knowledge, this endowment, in common with that 
of working miracles, etc., is regariled by Buddhists 
lui the supernatural power {ipini) inherent in every 
}>erfec-ted saint, or arhxit ; and ho is never repre- 
sented as using this prophetic! power for sorcery or 
soothsaying purposes. His chief right-hand dis- 
ciple, however, MAucigalyayaiia, is rci)uted in the 
scriptures of IkiIIi divisions of Buddhism to have 
prac;tised divination and sorcery, by means of 
which lie is represented as having extended the 
popularity of t'lat faitli. For such pandering to 
popular luejudice he is reproved on several 
occasions ny the Buddha, who is recorded to have 
said : ‘ That mendicant does right to whom omens, 
planetary influence, dreams, and signs arc things 
abolished ; he is free from all their evils’ (Sammd- 
paribhdjantya nut fa, 2). 

Nevertlicless, divination was obviously too deep- 
rooted in the popular life to be eradicated ; it is 
found at tho present day flourishing among pro- 
fessing Buddhists of all sections, and among monks 
as well as tho laity. It is not merely that foreign 
aboriginal methods of divination have been ac- 
corded a measure of recognition by Buddhism in 
its extension as a popular religion outside India to 
the Mongolian races, who have lieen inveterately 
addicted to divination and shamanism from the 
earliest times ; positive elements of Indian astro- 
logy have been introduced by the Buddhist monks, 
who are now the chief astrologers for soothsaying 

S Lir)>oHes, not only in Tibet and Mongolia, but in 
urina, (i^eyloii, and Siam. The grosser forms of 
divination remain for the most part in the bands 
of the laity or of the priests and prieste8.ses of the 
nre-Biiddliistie cults. But oven some of these have 
ueen given a veneer of Buddhism by replacing in 
sciveral instances the aboriginal cabalistic words 
of incantation by stereotyped sentences {mantras) 
in the Indian language, culled from the Indian 
Buddhistic scriptures. 

Divination is flight after by the majority of 
professing Buddhists in matters of almo.st everyday 
ousincss, as w'ell as in the great efwchs of life — 
birth, marriage, and death — or in sickness. It is 
primarily employed for the most part to ascertain 
the planetary influences which are lucky or un- 
lucky, rather than those directly supposed to be 
caused by the demons (cf. Demons and Spirits 
[Buddhist]), though the latter are usually regarded 
os the chief agon^ for executing the evil influence 
of tho planets. The birth-horoscope of every indi- 
vidual, which is jealously treasured by himself, 
flxe.s the .special planetary influences which are 
hostile throughout life. The intensity of such 
influence varies according to whether the planet in 
question is ascending or not. Then these personal 
unlucky days have to be compared with the 


general lucky or unlucky days for that particular 
day and weeK, and these again with those for that 
season and the elements, according to the varying 
positions of the planets at the time. The results, 
moreover, vary with the kind of business or 
adventure contemplated, which introduces another 
set of unlucky combinations. Thus an almost 
endless variation in the forebodings of luck or ill- 
luck is made [Kissible ; and this is to be sought out 
befureliand, and the evil duly avoided or counter- 
acted. In this way is usually detenniued which is 
the right day and hour on wTiicli to commence any 
particular w’ork, the right direction in which to 
set out on a journey, etc., the issue of any special 
business or matter of anxiety, or the interpreta- 
tion of omens and dreams. 

The methods of divination practised by Buddhist 
peoples api)ear to fall broadly into three categories, 
namely: (a) lots — the simplest, and generally 
performed by the people tlioiiiselves ; (6) astrology, 
for which learned adepts are necessary, usually the 
higher Buddhist priests; and (c) oracles, usually 
given by n priest or priestess of the aborigiiiflu 
religion, seldom by a Buddhist monk. 

Astrology is the more reputable form of divina- 
tion practised by orthodox Buddliist monks, and 
from the prej)aration of the horoscopes and tho 
worship prescribed therein the monasteries derive 
a considerable amount of their income. Among 
the ‘Northern’ Buddhists the presiding genius of 
the astrologers is the Bodhisattva Manju6ri. The 
oracles and professional soothsayers are almost 
exclusively contined to the followers of the pre- 
Buddhist ndigion of the particular country. A 
few isolated temples are famed for their oracles, 
in which the presiding divinity or demon, or, it 
may be, the spirit of a departeii saint, is believed 
to inspire the ofliciating priest. More frequently 
the seer is a hermit w ho lias gained a reputation 
as a prophet ; but most commonly it is one of tho 
numerous witch-doctors who is resorted to for an 
augury. These are of the class generally known 
as stuiimmsy some of whom are women. They are 
usually illiterate, but possess a very shrewd and 
ready wit. They deliver their oracular resjionse 
whilst in an exalted state, into which they work 
themselves by frenzied gesticulations. Tho office 
usually dcscjends in the family. One of the 
commonest questions they have to answ' r is that 
relating to tlio source of the bewitchment or en- 
chantment (Skr. prahhavat Tib. mt'u) which is 
causing sickness to some particular person. 

The Burmese, who may be taken as a type of 
tlie ‘ Southern ' division of Buddhists, are fettered 
in the bonds of horoscopes and witch-doctors (see 
art. Burma, § 19 ). 

Amongst ‘Northern’ or Mahayana Buddhists 
divination is almost universal. In Chinese Bud- 
dhism it is only a little less prevalent than in 
that of Tibet and Mongolia, where it reaches its 
culminating ixiint. Here the rndinn astrological 
elements are largely mixed with tho Chinese, and 
the oracular methods are of a more frankly 
shanianist tyiie. 

In Tibet, all three of the above-noted classes of 
divination are widely current. Those monks who 
practise the art of astrology for divination purposes 
are oalled tsi^pa, or ‘calculators.* Koch sect has 
its own tsi-pa, who are among the most learned 
and respected members of the monastery. The 
astrological methods follow the general lines 
already indicated ; but the Chinese system of 
astrology largely predominates over the Indian, 
as has oeen shown in the specimens of actual 
horoscopes translated in detail by the i>re»Bnt 
writer {Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 468, etc.). The 
combinations of unlucky portents are complicated 
by the introduction of a more complex system of 
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cIcniciitH and cyclical animal-years and triji^rams. 


‘ Book of Changes,’ Yi-king^ with its 04 lioxagrams, 
is built up. A notable diHercnco between the 
Tibetan and Chinese methods is that, while the 
former use only the tiigrams for divination, the 
latter employ exclusively the derived hexagrams 
for this purpose. 

The method by lot is tlio most j^optilar and 
common of all, ami for its practice nearly every 
layman is equipped with a pocket divination 
manual called md-ne, by which the augury may 
bo ascertained. Tliis booklet, which the oresent 
writer has translated in great part, divides the 
results into dill'cront setdions internled to cover all 
the events for which an augury is likely to bo 
sought. The usual headings arc ‘Htmschold,’ 
‘Favours,’ ‘Life,’ ‘Medical,’ ‘ Knemy,’ ‘Visitors,’ 
‘Business,’ ‘Travel,’ ‘Lost Property,’ ‘Wealth,’ 
and ‘Sickness.’ The lots are of various kinds, 
and include the following : —(1) Barley-corn or 
other grain, or pebbles or coins drawn from a heap, 
or a clutch of the rosary-beads ; the last being 
perhaps tlie most common of all modes. (2) Dice 
upon alM>ard on which are drawn gcomantic figure.^ 
with Tibetan references or symbolic animals, or a 
magic square with 9 compartments called the 9 
sMe.-ha (pronounced i}ie-wa)y or magic s<iuares of 
15 or 20, etc., iiuin bored compartments, of Indian 
character, or consecutive lotus leaves numbered or 
inscribed, also derived from India. (3) Twigs — 
one of the forms of sorcery-divination is called 
‘ the green twig .‘^pell ’ {sNgo-sNgag)» This suggests 
to the present writer a parallel with the ancient 
Greek term for ‘lot,’ namely kXt)pos, from KXdSos, 

‘ twig ’ ; and the greenness of the twig seems to 
imply the living pre.sence of the trcc-god. (4) 
Canfs on which geoman tic figures or allegorical 
animals or signs arc drawn or painted, with 
sentences to which Tibetan characteis are a.s.signed 
for referen<!e. (5) Sheets or jiassagcs of the 
Buddhist scriptures drawn at random after an 
incantation. An oflicial in.staiice of divination by 
lot is secui in the selection in this way of the Dalai 
Lama by the ‘ Ordeal of tlio Urn ^ (see art. by 
present writer in JRAS^ 1910, pp. 59-86), the 
result of which is believed to represent a direct 
expression of the Divine will. Indeed, some lamas 
go so far as to profess to determine by dice the 
parti<!ular region and state in whicli a deceased 
person has been re born. 

In all these operations the recital of Buddhist 
mystic formuhe {mantras) as magical spells or 
incantations plays an important part. 

The oracle is a living institution in Tibet, largely 
resorted to by all the sects, reformed and unre- 
forraed. The monks of the yellow-cap and other 
sects who train as sorcerers {sNgag-^ia^ lU'oii. iia^- 
pa) do not practise oracular divination except for 
ascertaining the presence and identity of evil 
spirits suppo.se(l to be actually causing sickiie.s8 or 
other harm, with the view of exorcizing tlicm. 
The sootlisaying oracle-giver is usually a follower 
of the aboriginal Bon religion, and, though at- 
tached to one of the great monasteries, is not con- 
sidered to be a member of the brotherhood, and is 
allowed to marry. The leading exception is the 
State Oracle at 'Necliung near Lhasa, at present 
represented by a celibate monk of the yellow-cap 
sect, but his origin from a non-Buddlustic Mon- 
golian source has been traced by the present writer 
Si detail. He is given the title of ‘ defender of the 
faith ’ {cho's-skyong), and is consulted by the State 
on all great undertakings, and daily by the public. 
Among the other oracles not absorbed within the 
monastic order and retaining their aboriginal 


features, the mo.st important is at Karmashar in 
Lhasa, which purports to lie iii.spircd by the devil. 
The dross and equipment of these priests and their 
frenzied bearin*' identify them with tlie Bon cult 
and the shaman ist devil -dancers. They possess no 
literature, and deliver their sayings orally in 
cryptic, oracular f<iiin. They are ortliiiarily re- 
sortc<l to for the interiuetation of omens and 
(Iream.s, as Avell as in matters of business and 
anxiety. Their implements include (1) an arrow 
{dah-dar)i to which coloured silken rags are 
attached ; (2) a magic mirror of metal, ivhich 
rerteets the future a Taoist and Shinto feature. 
For their augury they may gaze into a Ih)w1 or 
pool of water, or observe the smoke of a sacrilicial 
lire, or the entrails of animals sacriliced and sheep’s 
dropping.s, or the lines on charred sheep’s lK)ne8, 
suen as shoulder-blades — an ancient Mongol 
custom. Women frequently are the recognized 
oracles in the country districts. In recording 
several of the way.s in which divining was practised 
in TiUd, a mediicval Cliiiiese observer wrote ; 

‘ Notwitlistanding the variety of their methods of 
divination, and their unskilfulne.ss in their mode 
of examining, they are quite frenuently surpris- 
ingly accurate.* 1 nis criticism still hoUfs good. 

Lmkratur*.— W. W. Rockhill, Jit AS, 1891, pp. 235, etc. ; 
bir G. Scott (‘ Shway Yoe ')» Ilunnan, liraidon, 1882 ; 
L. A. Waddell, Buddhwn of Tibet, do., 1S95, and Lhata and 

Mystericit, do., llKKi. U. A. WaDDKLL. 

DIVINATION (Celtic). — According to Justin 
(XXIV. iv. 4), the Celts were skille<l beyond other 
peo]des in tlie sciemee of augury, and I’aiisanlas is 
mistaken when (X. xxi. 2) he cloubts the existeuce 
of the art of divination amon^ tlieni. Tlie Celts 
practised all kinds of divination. It was W the 
flight of birds that the Gauls who invaded fllyri- 
cuiii were guided (Justin XXIV. iv. 4). It was by 
lot that the Hercynian forest was allocated to 
Sigovesus (Livy, v. xxxiv. 4). The (*oineidence of 
two names of countries w^as an omen that led the 
Gauls to found a towui in (’isalpino Gaul (Livy, 
V. xxxiv. 9). The Gallic king Catumandus maae 
peace witli the people of Marseilles because of a 
dream in which Alinerva api)earcd to him (Justin, 
xuil. V. 5). In 218 n.c. the Galatm allied with 
Attains refused to go any further Injcause they 
were frightened by an ecliiise of tlie moon (Folyb. 
V. Ixxviii. 1 ). Before engaging in battle, the Gauls 
used to consult the entrails of victims ; and once, 
wdien the entrails announeed a great defeat for 
them, they massacreil their women and cliildren 
in order to gain the favour of the gods (Justin, 
XXVI. ii. 2). According to Strabo (iv. iv. .'i [p. 198]), 
the sacrifices and augural practices of the Gauls 
were opposed to those of the Komaiis ; the human 
victim, who was very often a criminal, was killed 
by a sword-stroke on the back, and the future was 
foretold from the w'ay he fell, the nature of his 
convulsions, and the now of blood, in accordance 
with an ancient and unbroken scries of observa- 
tions (cf. Diod. Sic. V. xxxi. 3). Artemidorus 
relates that in a cerlain harlKinr there were two 
crows that had their right wings tinged with 
white; people who were in litigation used to lay 
cakes on a iMiard, caeli arranging his ow n in such 
a way as to avoid all confusion. The crows 
HW’ooped down on the cakes, ate the one person’s 
and scattered the other’ .s, and the ilisjiutant wliose 
cakes were scattered won the case (.see Strabo, IV. 
iv. 6 [p. 198j). Vervain was used by the Gauls for 
drawing lots and foretelling the future (Fliny, XXV. 
lix. 106; cf. Servius on yf'Jn. iii. 67). Hippolytua 
{PhilosojdiuniKna, 2.'>) meulions lots by pebbles 
and numbers among the Celts. The evil omens 
noticed by the Britons of the 1st cent, were of 
great variety : noises outside the curia ; bowlings 
in the theatre ; the appearance of a buried city at 
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the mouth of tlic 'riiaim's ; the Atlantic looking 
like a nea of hloud ; Jiiujian forms left on the shore 
by the tide (Tuc. Ann. xiv, 32). 

OriiitlioniMiioy, hanismcy, and the other inctliods 
of divination were unuouhtedly luactised origin- 
ally by the tribal chiefs. The (laiatian king Deio- 
tarus M’iis renowned as an augur (Cie. de Div. i. 15 
[26-27] ; cf. ii. 37 [78]) ; he never began an under- 
taking without first eonsiilting the auspices. Once, 
when he had .started on a journey, he was turntsl 
back by the flight of an eagle; he broke off his 
journey, and so escaped harm. The Ilritish qm;eii 
Boudicca drew a favourable omen from the course 
of a hare which slie had concealed among her 
clothes and then set at liberty (Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). 
At a very early period among the Celts there were 

S riests whose duty was to foretell the future. 

ustin (XXXII. iii. If) mentions haruspices at Tou- 
louse who, in onier to free ti»e Tectosagi from an 
epidcinie of pestilence, bade them throw the gohl 
and silver they had got from tlie expedition of 
Brennus into the Lake of Toulouse. Diodorus 
Siculus (V. xxxi. 31) distinguishes the Druids and 
the bards from the soothsayers (^wdi^rets), who fore- 
told the future by the flight of birds and by ex- 
amining the entrails of victims ; they enjoyed great 
authority. They are idcntieul u ith the ovdrets (Cr. 
transcrijition of liat. mfci) of Strabo (IV. iv. 4 
[p. 197]). They are often confused with the Druids 
(q.v . ). According to Ciesar (vi. 13), the Druids inter- 
pret the will of the gods. The Druid Divitiacus 
used to predict the future partly by the observation 
of birds and partly by conjecture (Cicero, op. cit. 
i. 41 [90]). In the time of Tacitus, Gallic Druids 
announced that the burning of the Capitol pre- 
saged the approaching fall of the Homan Empire 
and the control of the world by the Transalpines 
(HUt, iv. 64). A scholium tells that it was after 
eating acorns that tlio Druids foretold the future 
(Usener, Commenta Beniensia, 1809, p. 33). Lastly, 
the priestes.se.s of tlio Island of Sena, who 'were 
endowed with various magical powers, such as the 
power to rouse the sea and tno waves by their 
songs, the power of changing into animals, and of 
curing otherwise incurable diseases, had knowledge 
of the future and foretold it to those who sailed 
to consult them (Mela, iii. vi. 48). 

There were women in Gaul in the ,Srd cent, of 
our era who foretold the future. One of them 
warned the emperor Alexander Severus of his 
approaching encf (Lampridius, Alexamler Sevents^ 
60). The emperor Auroliaii consulted Gallic pro- 
phetesses on the future of his posterity (Vopiscus, 
Aurdiant 44). A female soothsayer who kept an 
inn at Tongres promised the Empire, it is said, to 
Diocletian (Vopiscus, Numerianus, 14). 

Among the Irish, as known to us from the 
ancient pagan epics, divination was held in high 
esteem. It was practised by tlie Druids. The 
source of their predictions was often the observation 
of natural nhenomeim ; the best known form was 
divination by the clouds, and the word ndadoir, 
lit. * one who studies the clouds,’ was used to 
designate the soothsayers. But divination takes 
place very often with the help of various objects : 
a yew-rod marked with ogham characters ; a wheel, 
which recalls the well-known symbol of a Gallo- 
Homan deity. The Druids also interpreted dreams 
and the cries of birds, especially the raven’s croak> 
ing and the wren’s twittering. Sometimes omens 
were taken from the howling of a dog, ami from the 
form of a tree-root. In the Togcul Bruidne Jhi 
Derga we find a pig sacrificed in order to discover 
tlie future. 

We have no direct information on divination 
among tlie ancient Britons. But the Cornish 
tculet men, ^ to throw wood,’ means ‘to draw 
lots ; tlie Welsh codbrent ‘wood of prediction,’ 


means ‘lob’ ; and the Irish crann-churt ‘ to throw 
the wood,’ means ‘ to consult the lot.’ The etymo- 
logical agreement of the three dialects proves 
that divination by jiiecos of wood, mentioned by 
Tacitus among the Teutons {Germania, x.), was 
practised equally by the Gauls and the Britons. 
See also art. Cki.ts, vol. iii. ]>. 300, § 4, and Com- 
munion WITH Dkity (Celtic), vol. iii, p. 760, § 5 ; 
and art. Fate (Celtic). 

l.iTKRAT(rRK.-— C. JulliAii, UUt. de la (Jaule, l^urb, 1007, il. 
l.'ilf.; P. W. Joyce, A Social UUtory of Ancient Ireland, 
l.oiidon, 1003, 1. -233 ; H. d’Arbois de JubaiuviUe, Coxire 

de litUrature celtique, vol. 1., Paris, 1883. G. DoTTIN. 

DIVINATION (Christian). — x. Divination was 
regarded by early (Christian writers as a branch of 
magic. It was a danger to religious life, it excited 
a morbid curiosity, it led to needless anxiety, it 
held the will in bondage by destroying the sense of 
responsibility. St. Augustine sums up its dangers : 

* Qnau tainen plena Hunt omnia poHtlterac uuriosilatis, cruci- 
antio Bolliciliidinis, inortiferao servilutls' (de Doctr. Chr. ii. 24). 

Clirist is the door (Jn 10“) ; ‘neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him’ (Mt 11''’). 

‘ 'Phe gates of the Divine Heason are rational, and 
they arc opened by the key of faith’ (Clement 
Alex, ad Gent. 1). And St. Clement adds the 
Avarning : ‘Be not curious of ungodly shrines’ 
{ib. 2). Divination is a practiee Avhich rests on 
occult methods, methods which had their place 
in primitive religion, but gave way to the 
higher methods of Jewish and Christian sacra- 
mentalism. This distinction of method Avas the 
guiding mineiplc in the (Christian view of divina- 
tion. The diviner sees ; lie has an insight into 
Divine things. The Christian ‘ walks by faith, 
not by sight’ (2 Co 5’) ; lie has toueli with Goil, 
hut this touch is ‘ through the veil, that is, his 
llesh,’ in the widest sense of tlio economy of the 
Incarnation (Ho 10’®). Divination is impatient to 
draw the veil aside. 

Christianity, therefore, as the religion of the 
Incarnation, nas discouraged rites and practices 
Avhich set aside the limitations of the llesli, and are 
easily able to get beyond control. The subjective 
type of divination, Avhether in the form of psychic 
exaltation or prophetic ecstasy, necessitates a 
susnension of the intellectual energies. Tlie ‘ sym- 
patiietic passivity suitable for the transmission of 
the Divine thought’ produees a Aveakening or 
destruction of individuality, by means of ‘ ecstatic 
enthusiasm, deep sleep, si(d<ncss, or the approacli 
of death’ (Chambers’s Encyd., art. ‘ Divination,* 
iv. 19). Christianity, in its responsibility to 
strengthen human nature as a Avholo by koejiing 
eontrol over the different faculties by means of 
Divine grace, has kept divination and ecstasy in the 
background as a danger to the mind and the will. 
This control is empliasized by St. Paul : ‘ The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the jirophcts * 
(I Co 14”). 

The history of Christian divination is the history 
of the subjection of divination to the control of 
authority. This principle is summed up by Gratian 
in reference to divination by lot, one of the practices 
which claimed for itself Apostolic authority (Ac !’•) : 

‘Sio et BortibuB niohil mall incBse monstratur, prohibelur 
Umen fldelibuH, ne nub hoc Bpeoie divinationia od uitiquoB 
ydololatriae cultiiB redirent’ (Corp. Jur. Canon., od. Fried- 
borg, 1879, pt. i. ; Deer. Grat. p. ii. caua. xxvi. qu. ii. c. i.). 
Sucii control Avaa not a neAV thing in the exercise 
of religious authority. When Augustus assumed 
the ollico of Poiitifex Ma.vimus, he destroyed the 
magical books Avhich were held to lie of no weight, 
and preserved only the Sibylline books ; 

•quicquid fatidlconun Ubrorum Graecl Latinique guiieria nuUia 
vd paruin idonela auctoribua vulgfo ferebatur, isipra duo 
mlllla oontrooU undique cremavit ; ao aoloa retiiuiit Slbyllmoa 
(Sueton. Caee. Aug, SIX 
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For the same reason, it is related that L. Petilliiis 
publicly burnt certain Greek books as endangerin;' 
tlie religion of Romo ; 

‘(Jraecos, (juia aliquu ox parto ad solvendain roli^iononi 
wrtinerti uxiHtiinabaiilur, L. FetilHua Praetor UrbuiiuH ox auo- 
Icmtote senutua per vietiniarioa igne faeto, in oonspccin popuH 
creinavit* (Valor. Max. i. i. ‘do Kelitj^ione,’ 12X^ 

And the reason assigned by Valerius Maximus 
applies equally to the history of Christian divina- 
tion : 

‘Nolucrunt enim prisd vlrl quicquam in hao asservari civi- 
tate, quo animi homiiuim a deorum cultu avocarentur ' (Valer. 
Max. lb.). 

And St. Augustine, although he himself confesse.s 
tliat the turning-point in Iii.s life was the oi>ening 
of the ‘ (kxlex ApostoU* at the words (Ro 13^®) 
‘non in coiiiessationibuB et ebriotatibus * {Conf» 
viii. 1*2), deprecates the pracd-ico : 

* Hi vero qin de pa^inls ovunjfi>li<’i8 sortos Icgnnt, et mI oi»- 
tandum cmI ut hoc potinsfaclant, uuain ad daotnonia conNuIeniia 
ooncurrant : tamon eiiam ista mihi dinpHoet eorimictiKto * (ad 
inguisitioruis Januarii [Kp. lv. i. 20]). 

2 . Rabanus Maurus (f 856) sums up the practice 
of divination in the early age.s of the Church in hi.s 
treatise de Magorum Prwstipiiffy collected from 
variou.s pas.sages in Augustine and Isidore of 
Seville, and quoted in the Denretuni of Gratian 
under the name of Augustine (Corp. Jur. Can. 
pt. i. p. 1024). On the authority of Varro, divina- 
tion was of four kinds ; * getimanticain, ydromanti- 
cam, aoromanticam, pyroraanticam.* 

Geomnntia is delined as ‘ ars e tena vaticinandi * 
(Ducange, GIosa. nd Script, mcd. et inf. Lat.). It is 
recorded that the resistance of Padua to the arms 
of Eccelino de Romano in 12*26 was foretold by 
this practice : 

* quiduin de cari'craf ia HolUcitc ueniuirebant per aortes, ad quern 
flnem vester exeniitus devcnirel. Kt unua per ptincta quaudam 
uniua artis, quam diount nescioquam (leoinarmanij dU’ero vido- 
batur, quod Padua non poterat hib tc!U»porib\i8 capi ’ (Rolandiid 
Patavliu, de factis in Marchia TarvUdna, x. 11, ap. Muratori, 
Ker. Hal. ^Script.. Milan, 1726, viii. 31S)). The lanio chronicler 
refers to it- again in the ureparation made by Eccelino for his last 
campaign in Vlbd (ib. xii. 2). 

Jffydromantia is described hy Augustine, in refer- 
ence to Nuina, as an act of divining by water : 

*ut in aqua vidcret Imagines dooruni, vcl iiot-iiis hidiflcationes 
daemonutn, a qnibus audiret quid in sacris (xjnstitucre atqiie 
observaro doberet* (de Clo. Dei, vil. ST)). 

This practice still survives in tlio wat-er of .silence 
and other ceremonies associated with (’hri.stmas 
Eve, Hallowe’en, St. Mark’s Eve, and Midsunirner 
Eve. A love-couplet quoted by Abbott from 
Salonica illustrate.s the practice : 

‘ A lump of gold Hli.all I ilrop into tho well. 

That t he water may grow clear, and I may see iny husband 
that is to be ’ (Macedonian Folk-lore, jip. 61 57). 

Aeromantici is anotlier practice of divination 
which, under tho form of weather-signs, survives 
to-day. 

Vyromantia has also its innocent adepts in tlie 
present day. Some see faces in tho fire, some see 
strangers on the bars. So in Macedonia a flicker- 
ing in tho lire, a flaring in the candle-flame, be- 
tokens the coming of a guest (Abbott, p. 98). 

Rabanus, again quoting Isidore of Seville (Etyvi. 
viii. 9), says : ‘ duo sunt auteni genera divinationis ; 
ars et furor. ’ Under ‘ ars ’ are the various methods 
of art magic which are practised by the diviner ; 
under ‘furor’ tho enthusiasm ana ecsta.sy and 
frenzy which form tho atmosphere most conducive 
to divination. The ecstatic condition may still be 
found, not only among tho dervislics of tlie East, 
but in some professedly Christian sects in the West. 
Authority done can exercise the control botli in 
tho practice of spiritual art and in tho frenzy of 
tho religious devotee. 

Among the professors of divination referred to 
in the literature of the Church ure incantalores, 
arioli, aruspire.s\ avgures^ astrologi^ gcnctMiari, 
mathematicit horoficopi, sortilegiy salisatores (Isid. 
viii. 9). The incantator divined by means of spells 
or incantations. He claimed to cure diseases, to 


bless or curse the crops, to influence the weather. 
Con-stantine in 3*21 endeavoured to control the 
practice i)y law {(*od. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 3). 
The iiiterprotation of this law reads ; 

‘ Miileflcl, vet iiirantatori'S, vel immisaurpH tpmppgtatuin, vp| 
hii qiii ppi' in\ (K'Jitioncm dapiiioiiuui uietituH homimuu turhant, 
omtii genere poanae puniuntiir.' 

Ill the words of Vliny {/fN xxviii. *2), such s^ielks 
were an insult to human wisdom ; ‘ viritim sapient- 
issimi ciij usque respuit fides.’ The writings of the 
Fathers, the eanon.s of tho Church, and the experi- 
ence of our times prove how great a hold such 
practices have even among those who profess Chris- 
tianity. It is to them that St. Paul alludes in 
Gal 3* ‘(^ foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you?* Liddell and Scott (.v.v. (iajKalpu), quoting 
Theocritus, write, : ‘The charm was broken hy 
spitting thric-o’ (Theoc. vi. 39). The tcmpestarn^ 
storm -raisers or storm-q\icllcrs, arc constantly re- 
ferred to in the canons, tho capitularies, and7>ajm- 
ientiaria of the ('ounoils, tlic Emperors, and tho 
Rishops (Ducange, Gloss., s.v. * Tempestarii ’). In 
Ireland such charms havo been grafted into tho 
religious customs of the people (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths of Ireland, li. 104-108). A spell 
against whirlwinds in Mac^cdonia is tliis : ‘Alex- 
ander the Great livcth, aye he doth live and reign.’ 
Abbott (ch. xiii.) (jives many examples of such 
spells and incantations. 

The arioli were those who circled rountl the idol 
altars, uttering i)rayers, and making unhallowed 
ofl'erings : 

‘Arioli vo<‘.ati, propter quod circa araa idnlorum ncfariai 
precfs oiiilltunt, oi fvmcHta saoriflcla oflferuiil' (IhUI. viii, 0). 

A law of 357 condemns the luaeiice, and rebukes 
tho curiosity which eiuMuirages divination : ‘Sileat 
omnibus perpetuo divinaiuU curiositas’ [Cod. 
Thcod. lib. ix. tit. xvi, 4). The object of the rites 
of tho arioli was to reciuve some response. 'Dds 
pratd-ico of ‘raising the devil’ is referred to by 
Tertullian : 

*qui aris inhalanlcH nuincu du nidnrci concipiiint, qui riictAndo 
curantur, qui anliclando pracf»iitur'(.d 7 >o/. 23). 

There may he some survival of this rite in the 
Desinl, or ‘ Holy round,’ n circling sunwise round a 
rude stone monument or a well, and in the Taapholl, 
or ‘ Unholy round,’ which brings a curse. This 
cursing round was accom])aniod with incantations 
and tho casting of cursing stones on the altar 
(Wood-Martin, ii. 51-57). The ‘ peccatiim ario- 
landi’ is coiideinncd with tho ‘scelus idolatriae’ in 
an Epistle of Stephen of Tournay (Kp. 1*20, ap. 
Ducange, Gloss. ). 

'riie aruspiecs are referred to in the laws of 
Constantine in 319 (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 
1-2). The nruspex «livined hy means of inspecting 
the entrails of a victim ottered in sacrifice. Tho 
decree does not destroy, but only regulates their 

ractice. Tho aruspex must not go into private 

ouses. Ho must be consulted only in the temple : 

* aras publicas adque delubra’; an<l in the open 
light: ‘ libera luce tractari.’ ‘ Suimrstitioni eiiini 
suae servire cupientes, poterunt pnblice litum 
proprium exercere.’ The Empire as well as the 
Church recognized the iniportanco of keeping tlio 
practice of divination under control. 

This practice still survives. The n.so of tho 
shoulder-blade in divination is an art in itself, 
known as omoplatoscnny. I’ho colour, the spots, 
the lines are all read oy the exnert. The breast- 
bone of the fowl i.s used for the same purpose. 
This art flourislioH still in Western Macedonia and 
Albania. In England the practice is remembered 
in the reading of Uio 8pe.al-lK)no. The breaking of 
the * wishing-bone,* which many of us reineinhor as 
a solemn diversion of our childhooil, as enjoyable 
almost as the feasting on tho fowl, is also to lie 
tracetl to the same source. This use of the ‘ merry- 
thought’ is derived from the ancient use of tne 
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cock in divination (AblK>tt, p. 97 f. ; Wood-Martin, 
p. 141). 

Augury was of two kinds: ‘ud oculos’ and ‘ad 
aures.’ The divination was from tlic llij'ht or from 
the son;^ of birds, ft was regulated by decrees of 
357 and 35H (CW. Tkeod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4. 6). 
There arc many survivals of this kind of divination : 

' A whiMtlln^ maid and a crowing hen 
Are hateful alike to God and men.* 

The crowing of a cock out of hours, the hooting of 
an owl, the cawing of a crow on the house-top, are 
all regarded as uncanny. The pigeons whicli fre- 
quent the mosque of Jlajesid in Cfonstantinople and 
the Piazza of St. Mark’s at Venice are looked on 
as birds of good omen. The geese in the cloister 
of the Cathedral of Barcelona may be a survival 
of the geese kept in old time in the Roman temple 
on the same site. The series of Dove-Bishops at 
Ravenna and the lotting loose of pigeons at certain 
festivals, though now associated with the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, have doubtless a more ancient 
root in the rites of divination. A certain llillidius 
delivered the people of Vieille-Brionde from a Bur- 
gundian raid by the leading of a dove : ‘ ut aiunt, 
commonitione columbao alitis incitatua.’ And 
Gregory of 'I'oiirs adds: 

*Qiiofl ne <iui9 invidf>at coiiflciiim de oolutnha, et. hominl 
praeHtituni Christiana, cutn OroHiiiH t-oriHttlein konianutn, id 
eat Marcum Valcriiitn, a oorvo alite Horihat adjutuin ' (<U Mir. 
S. Jitiiani, 7 ; Oros. iii. 6). 

The magpie in England is still greeted with the 
rhyme : 

' One for sorrow, two for mirth, 

Three for a vredding, and four for a birth.' 

And the flight to right or left is a .survival of the 
augury ‘ ad oculos.’ The swan was sacred to the 
children of Llyr. The word drean^ ‘wren,’ is in 
Cormac’s Glossary explained as ‘ Dradi-ttn, a Druid 
bird, a bird that makes a prediction.’ He was the 
‘ maj^us avium ’ in Irish hagiology. The stork, the 
starling, and the swallow also have their place in 
the folklore of divination. ‘ A dove from heaven ’ 
protected St. Moling at his birth. 

'A madman and a fox (live<l wilii lilm), also a wren and a 
little fly that used to buzz to him when ho came from matins, 
till the wren hopped on it and killed it ; and this killing by the 
w'ren was displcasin(( to him, so ho cursed the wren, aiid said : 
“ My fly. . . . llowheit," says MoUnfj^, " but he that marred for 
me the poor pet that used to be making music for mu, let his 
dwelling be for ever in empty houses, with a wet drip therein 
(X>titinually. An<l may chiltlrcn and young persons be destroy- 
ing him I ” Howbeit then, but the wren killed the fly. Then 
the fox killed Uie wren. Tne dog of tlie steading killed the fox. 
A cowherd killed the madman, namely, Suihno son of Colman’ 
( Whitley-Slokcs, The Birth and Life of St. Moling, Paris, 19U6 ; 
Wood-Martin, li. 140-160 ; Abbott, pp. lOfl-llO), 

Rhys tolls the story of a bird-warning associated 
with the sunken palace of Bala Lake (Celtic Folk- 
lore, Oxford, 1901, p. 409). The common saying, 
‘ A little bird has whispered it in my ear,’ shows 
the continuity of tradition as to augury. Wood- 
Martin (ii. 143) gives a picture of a bronze instru- 
ment with bird ornaments, found in a bog near 
Ballymoney, Co. Antrim, which has been thought 
by some to be a divining-rod. It is not earlier 
than the 6th century. 

The astrologi, genethliaci, and mathcumtici were 
all adepts in divination by means of the study of 
the stars. The term •nmtiicinatici was a common 
one in the 4th cent. : * quos vulgus matheniaticos 
vocat’ (Jerome, Com, in Dan, o. ii. 2). So also in 
the 1st cent. (Didache, c, 3). St. Au^stine has 
frequent references to them : ‘ Jam etiam mathe’ 
maticorum fallaces divinationes, et impia dolira- 
menta rejeceram ’ (Conf, vii. 6). The title of the 
Theodosian Code, under which the practices of 
divination are remilated, is : ‘ de Maleflcis et 
Mathematicis.’ They are specially mentioned in 
edicts of 357, 358, 370, or 373. A decree of 
Honorius and Theodosius in 409 reads: 

» ‘ nlMi paratl sitit, codicibus erroria proprii sub 

oculls Epiacoporum incendio coucreuiatls, Catholicae Religl- 


onis cultui fldem trodere, nuiiquam ad arroreni praeteritum 
redituri, non solum urbe Homa, sed etiam omnibus ulvitatibus 
pelli dei*erniinu8 ’ (God. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 12). 

The horoscope liml an important [ilace in the 
divination of the mathematici and gmethliaci. 
Isidore of Seville writes : ‘ Horo.scopi dicti, quod 
boras nativitatis hominiim sjieculantur dissimili 
et diverse fato’ (Ktym, viii. 9). In the Morocco 
crisis of 1911, a heading in the Standard oi AnXy 
28, ‘ The Kaiser’s Horoscope,* shows that there are 
still some wlio attach meaning to these practices. 

The sortilegi were those who divined by lot or 
by the chance opening either of the Scriptures or 
of Virgil : 

'qiii sub nomine fletae religionis per quasdam, <iua8 Kanrtoruia 
Bortos vo<’ant, dIvinationiH Hoientiam proHU^ntiir, aut (|uarum- 
ounqtie Bcripturaruin inspectiono futura promittunt’ (Inid. 
viii. 9). 

The sortes Sanctorum were similar to the sortes 
Vergilianoi (ap, Spartiau. Vit, Had, 5). Severus 
is said to have read his destiny in the line : 

* Tu rvgere imperio populos, Uomane, memento.’ 
Sometimes the answer was obtained by opening 
the liook at random, sometimes by pricking the 
text with a pin. The practice was not regulated 
by the Theodosian Code. It was forliiddcn in a 
capitulare generate of 789 : 

• De talmliM vul codicilmH rcjpiirendis. Et ut milluH in psal- 
torio vel in evaiigolio, vel in aliiB rebus, «ortiri praesumat, nec 
diviiiationes aliquan ubservare ’ (Op. Carol. Magn. LMignc, PL 
xcvii. 1H7J). 

The method of the sortes Sanctorum i.s given in 
a Life of St. Hubert of lJ^ge (e. 714). After a fast 
of three diws, two books wore placed on the altar 
— a Book of the (Jospcls and a Sacramentary : 

‘ Uesoratum autom Evangulium hanc primum legonti senten- 
tiam obtulit: Ne timeaa, Maria; Invenisti enim grati.un aimd 
Dnmiuum. Dibcr etiam Saeramentorum in sui uuertione hoc 
primum videnti objecit: Dirige viain famuli tui (ib. p. 188, 
note). 

The election of St. Martin to the Bishopric of 
Tours was decided l)y such a use of the Psalter : 

*UnuH e circiimstunt ibus, sumto paaltcrio, (juum primum 
versum invenit, arripuit. i’Halmus autem iiic erat : Ex ore 
infaiitium et lactantium. . . .'(Snip. Sev., de VitaS. Martini, 
oh. 9). 

The open practice of this mode of divination in the 
Churen is illustrated on the occasion of the visit 
of ChramnuH to Dijon (c. .5.00). 'IMie clergy deter- 
mined to tell his fortune from each of the three 
Lection.s of the Gallican Ma.ss : 

• Fositis clerioi tribus libriH supur altarium, id cat Fm^ihetiae, 
Apostoii, atque Evangeliorum, oravenint ad Duminmn, ut 
(]hramno quid eveniret ostenderet.’ The tlireo readings are 
then given (Greg. Tur., IJist. Franc, iv. l(i). 

Tn another case, three books were placed on the 
tomb of St. Martin : 

*id ost Psalterii, Regum, Evangeliorum: etvigilans tota nocte 
IKstiit ut si hi tieatus confessor quid eveniret ostenderet.' This 
was in 677 (ib. v. 14). 

The practice of learning by such means the char- 
acter and administration of a newly elected Bishop 
became in early times an established Church cus- 
tom. Ducango, in his Glossariuni (s.v. ‘Sortes 
Sanctorum ’), gives illustrations from the Lives of 
Anianus of Orleans, Lanfranc, and others. It was 
known as the Prognosticon. 

Another form of divination was also practised, 
known as sortes per brevin. In cases of doubt, 
papers were drawn, and the lot thus taken. In 
the Chronicle of Cambrai, it is recorded that the 
Bishops of Poitiers, Autun, and Arras claimed the 
body of St. Legor. The lot fell to the Bishop of 
Poitiers : 

'tribuH Episbolis, horuin trlum nomlnibna sui>8cripti8, ct confuse 
sub palla altAris obtectis, factaque in commune orallone, Fiula- 
vousi Episcopo ox indiciis sanctum corpus deberi declaratuni 
ost ' (t6.> 

In Spain a similar kind of divination was known 
as ensalmos or inpsalmum. The sortes Aposto- 
lorum was a collection of pious savings drawn up 
for this purpose. At the end are these words ; 

• Ilacc sunt Sortes Sanctorum quae rmnquam faljmitur, neque 
mentiuntur: id est, Doum roga et obtinebis quod cupis. Age 
Ei gratiM ’ (Smith-Chodtham. DC A . art ' Sortiiegy ). 
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Charleys Simeon sought for comfort in this way : 

* It was not for direction I wan lookinvr, for I am no friend to 
such superstitions as the SorUi Virgiliance, but only for 8up> 
port. Tlie first text that caught my eye was Matt, xxvii. 32* 
(Chambers's Encyel., art. * Hortes Virgilianio’). 

There is also a reference to the use of rods in tlie 
casting of lots in the Lex Frisionum (tit. 14. 1, ap. 
Ducango, s.v, ‘ Tenus ’) : 

* Tuno unusquisque illorum septem faciat suam sortem, id est, 
tenum de virga.* 

This kind of rhalxlornancy was condemned by the 
Council of Auxerre in 578 : 

* non licet ad sortileges vel ad aiiguria rospicere, nec ad sories^ 
quag Sanctorum vot'Ant, vel qiias de ligno aut de pane foefunt 
aspicere.' 

The ears de ptint refers to purgation by bread. 
The guilt or innocence of an accuse<l was tested by 
the eating of bread. It was known as cormed ; 

* Si quis Mtari minlstrantium acousetur, et amlcis destitutus 
sib . . . vadat od Indicium, quod Andice dicitur Conned, et 
flat, sicut Deus velit’ U^egei Kayiuti Tiegis, cap. 0, ap. Bromp- 
tonum ; Uuoange, t.v. ' Corsned ’). 

The salisatores were those who divined by 
leaping : 

' quia dum els membrorum auaccunque partes salicrint. altquid 
sioi exinde prosperum sou iriste signiflearo praedicunt' (Isid. 
viii. 9). 

It would also refer to what is popularly known 
as the ‘jumps,’ a twitching in tlio body. St. 
Augustine refers to it : ‘ His adjiinguntiir millia 
inoniasimarnm observationiim, si inejiil^rum ali* 
quod salicrit’ {de Doctr. Chr, ii. 20). There may 
be a trace of this in the JAfe of St. Molinff : 

‘The cleric said to the Spectre ; “ Crant me a boon** . . . 
Then ho hound that Ikkmi on the S|)o<;tre*R hand. Thereafter 
he leapt his three steps of nilgrimago and Ids three leaps of 
folly. The first leap that ne leapt, he Mcciiiud to them no 
more than a crow on the top of a hill. The second leap that 
he leapt, they saw him not at all. . . . Hut the third lean that 
he leapt, 'tis then he alighted on the stone-wall of the church 
. . . then ho leapt from the stone-wall, and reached the church, 
and sat !n his place of prayer. . . . After that he looked at the 
boy, and thus ho was, with the glow of the anger and the flro 
on him, and tho radiance of the Godhead in his cxiuntenance* 
(Whitley-Stokes, p. 16 f.). 

3. Primitive Christianity would seem to have 
been more tolerant of divination than the more 
developed Catholic Clirlstianity of the West. The 
evidence of the books of the NT points to this 
difference. It is in St. Matthew’s Gospel alone 
that the Star is recorded (2’**), and that dreams are 
referred to as a means of revelation. The dreams 
of Joseph (I* 2*’^ **) and the dream of Pilate’s 

wife (27^**) are an echo of the early belief in this 
form of divination in the Jewish-Christian Church. 
The only instance of tho Divine lot is in the cradle 
of Christianity at Jerusalem, in the idioico of St. 
Matthias (Ae l“). In the extension of Christian- 
ity the Gospel triumphs over lUvination. Simon 
the Sorcerer of Samaria (Ac 8®), Elyinas tho Sor- 
cerer of Cyprus (13*), the woman with the spirit 
of divination at Philippi (16*®), the sorcerers of 
Ephesus (19**), stand condemned in the records of 
the early mission outside Judrea. Occultism gives 
way before Sacramentalism, although faint traces 
of the primitive faith are recognizable in the stories 
of the ‘shadow of Peter’ (Ac 6**), the handker- 
chiefs from the body of Paul (19*®), and the trances 
of Peter (10**) and Paul (22*^ 2 Co 12®). Witch- 
craft under the form of (papjmKela is condemned in 
Gal 6**, Rev 9®* 18» 21* 22**. 

In the sub- Apostolic ages there are a few refer- 
ences to tho practice of ilivination. The Epistle of 
Barnabas links together payda and ipappaKcla 
(xx. 1). St. Ignatius in his Epistle to the Ejthe- 
sians also refers to payeLa, and speaks of tho one 
Bread of the Blessed Sacrament as the <pd.ppaKov 
dBavofflat (xix. 2, xx. 2). Hernias calls a pavrda. 
a heathen practice {Mand. xi. 4). The Didache 
forbids it : ob payeHaeit, ob <pappaK€6<r€i% (c. 2) ; and 
again : tIkvov yuoD, ylvov oluvocrK&Troi . . . prjdi 
iraoidbi priSk paOripanKbs (c. 3). If the ‘Two 
Ways* is an early Jewish-Christian document, 
this straight teacning against augury, incanta- 


tion, and astrology implies a conlimianco of the 
practice among Eastern Christians. 

This is supported by tho evidcrico of Irciucus at 
the crnl of the 2nd century. Tho ni.'igical arts of 
M.arcus coloured his sacniincntal rites as well as 
his teaching (c. Hwr. i. xiii.). The followers of 
Simon Magus would appear to have grafted his 
magic into their Christianity. 

‘Igitur horum iiiyHtici HotUTdoU's lihidinoHn tiuidem vivunt, 
magiaa autem pt‘rrtciunt. . . . KxorfisiuitJ et iiicaiUationibuti 
utiiiitur. Amatoria ({utxiiie et agogiina, et qui (licuutur pai edri 
et oniropoiiipi, et qiuiectinquu suiit alia lurrierga ajiud eos 
atudiuHe everrentur ' (i7>, xviii. 4). 

The followers of Carpocrates praetiseil the same 
art : 

‘Artes enlin luugicaa operantur i*t ipni, et incaiitationeB, 
ihiltra quMpie et eharitesia, et pamlros, et niiiroponipos . , . 
ib. XXV. 3). 

Dreams arc here included with incantations and 
philtres. 

Tortullian in his de Anima (c. 209-214) regards 
divination as a faculty of flu* soul : 

^ * Dedimus enim illi . . . ct dominalioiiem rerum, et divina- 
tionem . . . Defliiimus animum . . . dumiuatricem, divina- 
trinem * (idi. *22). 

Dreams may he ‘peculiaro solatium naturalis 
oraciili’ (ih. 40), but he points out (heir danger ; 

* Deflilimus enim a daemoniis phiriinuiu incuti soiunia, e(^t 
interdiim vera et gralloHa, ted, do qua induct ria dixiinuH, 
agcotiiiilia atfiue naptantia, quanto nmgis vena ct fniNtratoria 
et turbida et IiidibrioHa et iiuniunda ’ {ih, 47). 

And of tho magical arts in brief: ‘Quid ergo 
diceiuns magiam ? quod oinnos paene fallaciam ’ 
{ih. 57). This he wrote as a Montanist. As a 
Cattudic (c. 197), in reply to a charge ‘de sterili- 
tate t-hristianorum,’ he numbers among the critics 
of the Church ‘magi, item aruspices, arioli, matlic- 
matici’ {Apol. 43). 

Clement of Alexandria refers to the practice 
of divination among the Germans, 'rhere were 
women among them who could foretell tlic future 
by looking into the whirlpools and current.s ami 
eddies of a river {Strom, i. lo). ‘ The inventors 
of these arts as well as of jiliilosojiliy were nearly 
all Barbarians’ {ih, i. 16). Grigeii more than once 
speaks of divination as a snare to tho Christians of 
Egypt : 

‘Ilaeo erffo omnia, id est, sive aiqfuratio, sivu extiKpie.iura, 
give quaelibL't iinninlatio, Hive etiaiii uul cpiic-nriquo 

motug avium, vel peeudiuii, \el itis|.>eeiiu (iiuieeuiupie librnruin, 
ut aliquid de Inturia videantur o«teridere, m rqtemtiono 
daemomim fieri non tlubit»’(i7i Xum., hum. x\i, 7). Me eullg 
the ‘opprobrium Aeifypli’ of big day ‘t)bner\!ire niitfuri.'i, 
requirerc stelUirum ciiihuh, et eventue ex iig futumrum ninari, 
gervure Hoiiiniu eaeteriHciue luijusniodi HuperstilionibuH iinnii- 
cari. Idololatriae narmpie mater est Aej;ypLuB ’ {ia Lihr. Jeit. 
Maoe^ hoiu. v. (5). 

The inscriptions of Eninencia in the 3rd cent, 
show that the city was to a large extent (Uiristian. 
But, as it was necessary to keep up the forms of 
the national religion, and as the ‘courtesies of 
societj^ and ordinary libs as well as of municipal 
adiniiiistr.'ition, hail a non-Christian form,’ tiie 
‘spirit of accommodalion ’ must have ruled in tho 
religious life of the citizens (Ramsay, Cities arid 
Bishopries of Vhrygin^ vol. ii., Gxfonl, 1S97, p. 
504). The disciplinary canons of tlio Synod of 
Aiicyra in 314 are an echo of this ‘spirit of ac- 
coin mod at ion ’ of an early age. The 4 th cent, 
tightened the reins of discipline as avcU as the 
definitions of tho faith. ‘Khe practice of divination 
was condemned by canon xxiii. {nl. xxiv.) ; 

‘Qui diviuHliorif'H i'xj)Hunt, ft inorfiii tjenlilium gubsfruntiir 
. . . 8ub rcffula quinquenuii jaceantr^ {Deeret. p. ii. caua. xxvi. 
qu. v. 2). 

The same need of discipline was recognized in 
tho far West. Tho Syrnsl of Klihoris ((iratiada) 
in Spain (betw'ccn 314 ami 324), in addition to 
many canons against idolatrous rites, has one 
canon forbidding women to frequent cemeteries : 
‘ ne feminne in cocmeterio pcrvigilent ’ (can. 
XXXV.). St. Jerome refers to the custom of re- 
sorting to cemeteries as a means of divining with 
tho dead : 
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*scd sedons quoqu©, vel habltftns in Ropubdirifl, et in dolubria 
idoloritiii donniens ; ubi Ntrutis pdlibiis hoatiArum incubaro 
aoliti erant, utaomniia futum cognosccrcnt’ (w /«. 66<^. 

The elergy Avere forl>id<hui to practise divination 
hy the Synod of J^aodicea ((^. 343-381) : 

* tioti oporU't Hocria otfiriia deditoa vel clericoa ina^oa aut 
inmiiUtorca exinterc, ant faccre pbilacteria ' (can. SO, ap, DeerH. 
p. li. caua. XKvi. qu. v. 4). 

iViHcilliaii and liis followers were accused of 
practising astrology. And his writings give some 

f rrounds for the accusation, though he clearly states 
low far he thought it right to go : 

‘ Adtendi autcm lunaria idco curauB Jutietur, non ut in eo 
observatio rellgionis Bit, ned quia in ea quae videntur omnie 
homo vtncitur ot germana aelcMuentiH caro . . / (Priscill. Op., 
ed. SchepBM, 1889, p. 78. Sff.; cf. F. i^aret, Prise, 1894, p. 144). 

The Church of the 4th cent, was weakened oy 
this ‘curiosity’ in the matter of divination. It 
had didiculty in detaching itself from the practice 
of the magical arts. At the close of the century 
Nicetas of Uemesiana, a prominent Bishop of the 
old Latin Church of the Uanube, writes ; 

* abrenuntiat inimico et angelia ejua, id eat, univeraa© niagicae 
ciiriositati . . . renuntiatetoperibuaeiufl malia, ideat, culturia 
et idolia, aortibua et auguriia . . .’ (Niceta, ed. A. £. Burn, 
Cambridge, 1905, de Syrnboto, c. 1). 

The Gallican Church seems to have been troubled 
by this curiosity in magic. It is referred to in the 
canons of Agde (506), Orleans (511), and Vaniies 
(461 or 465). In a canon of the Synod of Auxerre 
(678), in addition to the auguria and sortes 
Sanr.torurn, mention is made of ckaracteres. 
These were of the nature of charms: 

' Phylaoti>ria ct Characlerea dlaboHfloa ncc aibi nec huih 
alicpiando suspendant, incantatores velut iiiinistros diaboli 
fugiarit* (Aug. <U Ti'inp., serm. 103, ap. Duc&nge, Glosaar.). 

The Church of Spain also regulated tlie^ practice 
of divination. It is condemned in the capilula of 
Martin of Bracara (c. 72), and in can. 30 of the 
Council of Toledo in 033. But it survived through- 
out tlie West, and in the Carolingian Renai8.sance 
of discipline it required stringent treatment. In 
the Decretals of Gratian is a long extract from an 
unpublished capitulary which illustrates its danger 
under the Frank Empire : 

‘Kpjflcopi eorumquo ministri omnibus viribtis elaboraro 
sludeant, ut pernic.iciMam et a zabulo iiivcntam sortilegam ct 
iimgicam artem ex parroebiis suis penitus eradiceiii' {Deer. 
p. li. cauB. xxvi. qu. v. 112). 

The Church of Home expressed the judgment of 
the w'hole Church in the Council of 721 under 
Gregory il. : 

' Si quis ariolos, aruopiccs vel incantatores observaverit, aut 
philacteriis UHUsfuerit, anathema Bit’ (i5. qu. v, 1). 

LiTHRATURK.—Cor/ntx Jurie Cmumici, ed. Priedberg, 1879; 
Citdex Theodosianne, ed. Gothofred, 1736 ; Ducange, Gloeear. 
ad Scri2dore» viediie et injlince Latinitatie, 1733; Smith- 
Cheetham, DCA, 1875; Chambers, Kncye., 1889; G. F. 
Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1908 ; W. G. 
Wood- Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths qf Ireland, London, 

1902. T. Barns. 

DIVINATION (Egyptian). — From more than 
one point of vioAV it seems impossible to bring 
Egyptian divination under the classifications in 
general use in the study of mantics ; we cannot 
make either the ordinary definitions, or the pur- 
pose, or even — to a certain extent— the means em- 
ployed fit in exactly. In fa<!t, in this study, as in 
so many others, the Egyptians made no attempt 
to formulate a theory, or even to lay down 
general principles. In Egypt wo find nothing 
corresponding to the didactic treatises on mantics 
comiiosed by the Chaldseans and by the Hellenic 
world, nothing like the prodigious variety of 
nieans of divination of the Assyrians and Greeks, 
including the observation of almost every pheno- 
monon of Nature, beings, and tiling. Tne ob- 
servation of the ordinary aspects of the sky is 
confined to the realm of astrology ; its unusual 
aspects (meteors, shooting stars, comets, zodiacal 
eclipses) are explained in advance by myth- 
ology, and do not require an interpretation ^om 
actual divination, There is no mention of the 


mantics of rain, winds, clouds, or smoko, etc., in 
the Egyptian texts, or of the twenty kinds of 
hydroiniincy, or of divination by ‘ palmistry.* In 
connexion with living creatures tliere is no ritual 
study of the movements or appearances of animals 
(omithoscopy, ichthyoscijpy, etc. ) ; nor do we meet 
with harusnicy,* extispicy, or teratoscopy. There 
are no evidences in the Egyptian texts or monu- 
ments of cledonomancy, tibanomancy, rhabio- 
mancy, axinomancy, clairomancy, lithoboly, belo- 
mancy, knuckle- bones, dice, aivining-rods, or, 
indeed, of any of the means of inquiry by the 
production of phenomena for interpretation. 

When we apply to Egypt the classifications in 
f^eneral use for tlie mantics of other peoples, we 
find a certain number of divinatory processes men- 
tioned by the ancient Greek and Uoinan authors, 
about wliich, however, it is very important to 
observe ; (1) that they are of rare occurrence, or 
are employed only in popular superstitions and 
not by olheial divination ; and (2) that they were 
introduced into Egyjjt at a late date, under the 
influence of Asia or of the Hellenic world. 

To the first class we may asHigti the indi(‘a.Liun8 drawn from 
th« flight of birds and encounters with serpents; e.g. the 
story of Alexander’s expedition to the Great Oasis. This form 
of divination possibly belongs to Egypt, and the inscription of 
Uammamat (Knnan, ZX xxix. [1891] GO) may be cited in its 
defence, in wnich a gazelle shows the spot in the desert where 
the stone of the royal sarcophagus is to be set up. But the 
incident was related rather as a miracle, and there is no ground 
for connidering it a regular method of divination. The use of 
the divinatory vase seems equally unknown to the priests of 
the official entts, and the so-called magic consultation of 
Nectanobo is a U'gend of Greek origin. The divinatory vase 
certainly existi-d in Egypt in the last centuries of its history, 
and the demotic texts agree on this point with the Griuco* 
Roman evidences ; but it is very probable that this practice 
was imported from Persia, and In any case it was never em- 
ployed by the court-pric-sts, but only by magicians. 

Apart from the reference in Gn 444 to the divining cup ot 
Joseph, which may be a non-Egyptian adaptation, wc know 
from the classics (Plin. xxxiii. 46; Plutarch, de Iside, Ixi., 
Ixiv.; llurapollo, i. 39, eta) that this was a part of the cult of 
Anubis in particular ; the gcxl was invoked by means of a vase 
full of liquid or a flame ; and the reading of the divinatory 
signs or images was performed through the medium of a child, 
on whom they worked by incantations and the laying on of 
hands. And thus, says Diodorus (xvii.), * the soul foresees 
future events in the pliantoms she herself creates’ (cf. Virey, 
Religion igyp.. Paris, 1909, p. 2‘Z7, and Ermonl, Religion igyp., 
do. 1910, p. 122). The use of the child, because of its innocenc;e, 
is a common practice in all magic, and is connected with the 
universal belief In the inferiority of a man who has committud 
a sin or has had sexual connexions, in the struggle against the 
spirits. Lefibure oonnents these methods of aivinatioii of ttie 
later period with analogous practices occurring all over North 
Africa (Reune A/ricaine, 1S)C)5, no. 2.''>7, p. 211), and conjectures 
with great probability (.S'pAmo;, vi. [1902] 61) that the material 
process consisted in creating in the child's brain tdiuntoms and 
images of Anubis and others, by means of hypnotism and 
looking at a shining object. We know, besides, that these 
processes persisted down to our own days in the Arabic world. 

It is pos.sible, then, to find in Egypt in the last 
centuricH some of the proocHses oi divination of 
the Mediterranean and Chaldfleo-As.9yrian world. 
The fact of their combination with innumerable 
pmiular Hujieratitions tended to produce in the 
official culta a multitude of practicea which do 
not really belong to the luMtory of Egyptian 
divination. 

Witli the above restrictiona, it appears that the 
contents of Egyptian divination were essentially 
four: (1) the interpretation of dreams (g.v.), sought 
or unsought ; (2) the reading of horoscopes (see 
Stars) ; (3) divinatory calculations made from the 
position and influences of the stars (g.v.) ; and (4) 
the manifestation, directly and plainly imlicated, of 
the will of the gods themselves. This last branch 
includes (a) the movements of the sacred animals, 
(6) the responses of the ‘ prophetic statues,’ and (c) 
the words spoken by the gods in their temples, 
i.e, oracles properly so called. 

(a) The first group in the last class seems to have 

I Herodotus and some modern authorities have confused 
.oterinary examination to ensure the purity el •a ’'* 
victim* with examination for purposes of divination. 
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played a very part. ConsullatioiiH of the 

mill Apis are known in the clasMies. Pliny (viii. 
71) and Amni. Mamdliinm (xxii. 14) relate that 
the omen waw good or had according a« Apis 
acee[>tcd or refii.setl the food ottered by the wor- 
Hhippers, and that the eacrtal animal rcfiiso<l t.ho 
ottering of (renuanieiiH. They also tell of pro- 
sperity or adversity being foretold for the country 
according as the hull chose to go into one or the 
other of two stalls. 

There is little doubt that these superstitions are truly EfiTyp* 
tian and very ancient. Dut it is very doubtful whether, at the 
classical period, such manifestations were tunployed by the 
priests as means of divination ; it is far more probable that 
they were simply popular superstitions, existing throughout 
all Egypt wiierever sacred animals were kept In the temples, 
and tiiut what the Greeks and Koiuans tell of Apis happened 
also in the case of the crocodiles of Oinhos, and the rams of 
Eluphantind or of Mondes. It may have been due to the influ- 
ence of the Greeks, who were accustomed to give important^ 
to this very type of mantles, that these customs became em- 
bodied in the* priestly cult, or at least were given a greater 
importance os nu'thfxls of divination. In fact, dreams, astro- 
logy, and, In partif'ular, the direct consultation, in definite 
language, of living images of the goils, had at an early period 
supplied the otticial religion of Egypt with methods of con- 
sultation far more convenient, more explicit, an<l more in 
keeping with Uio fastidiouH genius of the race ; and it is to 
these (dasses that nearly all the known tixainples of Egyptian 
divination belong. 

(6) Atnoiig the moat charactcri.atic procoa.ae.s in 
the consultation of statues is the designation of the 
Ethiopian sovereigns by the ataino of Amon-lla at 
Napata. 'riie ancient authors had lieon struck 
witli it (s(‘o osp. the account of Diodorus, iii. 6, 
and a corrupted version in the satirical writings 
of SyneaiuH French tr. by Druon, Paris, 

1878, p. 244]). The famous .s’^eZa of Jehel Baikal, 
on which th(3 election of Aspalut is recorded, is 
the most comjilete account of this practice access- 
ible in the I'higUsh language. After a number of 
ceremonies, too long to desc.ribo liere(a<‘.c Maspero, 
Boulaqt pp. 60, 336, ami (Jttide, Cairo Museum^ 
ed. Dec. 1910, p. ‘ilfi, Boom S, West Side, no. 692), 
the candidates for the throne were brought before 
the statue of the god, which had been adjured to 
make its choice known. They filed past the idol, 
which remained motionless until it ‘ seized ’ the 
candidate it cliose. Tlie statue thereupon <leclarcd 
in formal terms that this was the king. The newly- 
elected monarch then entered the sanctuary, and 
was crowned hy the ^od himself. 

Rpccnt Egyptological discoverica show that all the traita of 
this curious ceremonial were borrowed by Ethiopia from the 
divinatory ritual of Egypt. On the tomb of Nio UAitnuf at 
Gurnoh (see Sethe, ZX xhll. (UKHM SOU.) liu're is an account of 
the election of the high priest of Amon-Ra. The candidate's 
were led before the statue of the god. They were all shown to 
it in turn, 'and not to a single one of them did it make the 
motion hanu [see below for the actual gcsturel except, said the 
King, when I pronounced thy name.' Ttien, Nib IJOnnaf being 
thus chosen, the statue conferred the power upon him by four 
magic passes. A second text, discovered later, proves that the 
custom was in existence even in the time of Amenhotep iii., 
and it in quite logical to suppose that it goes back to a much 
earlier periml; it may periiups be even as ancient os the 
worship of the god himself. 

The right of consulting the god is reserved, of 
(jourso, to his people, i.e. to the king or the chief 
‘prophet’ (a poor modem tr. of the word honu, 
wnicii is, more exactlj^, a * man belonging to some 
one’). The consultation does not take jjlaco at 
any time, hut only, according to traditional eti- 
quette, on one of the days of the holy image’s 
* going out ’ {kMu=i* assemblies,’ ‘ processions ’) — 
in the case of the Theban Atnon, e.g.^ at * his 
great festival of Apit.’ There is a recognized place 
where it is allowable to present the divinatory re- 
quest to the god, and oven to interrupt the * going 
out ’ of the god to question him. At Thebes it is 
the place called the ‘ silver pavement.’ The priest 
approaches the shrine containing the statue and 
begins by an invocation (dsh) in court language. 
He then asks the statue if it is convenient for it 
to listen to such and such an attair. The terms 
Rsed here also are traditional : ‘ 0 God of Good- 


ness, iny Lord,’ is the beginning of the (lucslion. 
Then the case is stated ; a theft lia.s been com- 
mitted ; will the gml help to (iml the stohm pro- 
perty and the culprits? A funeniry monument 
lias wen robbed ; does t.lie god dc.siro the punisli- 
ment of tim spoilers? Bomotirnes oven more cir- 
cuinloculioii is ustul : ‘ Lord, may we lay before 
thee a serious attair ? ’ (e.g. among the Banis of the 
Great Oasis ; see below). If the statue remains 
niotionless, the request is refused, and the matter 
is dropped. If it consents to listen, it acquiesces 
(hanu) ‘ twice with decision.’ 

The actual gesture of consent is dilflcult to determine. 
Nearly all autliorities admit that the statuo ‘ shook Its head.' 
The word Aanw, always employed, without excei)tioii, in all 
the textH, for this method of divination, may, indeed, mean a 
shake of the head, according to the usual Hignilication of the 
word in ordinary language. Anion-Ra of Karnuk, in the long 
series of examples known to us, Amon ‘ I’akhoniti’ of Memphis 
(ef. Pleyte, PsUa x. lls<.)2] 41, 55), Amon ‘ Ta-Shoni ' (i5.),Khonsu 
‘NoflrhaU*p’ of Thebee, Aiiiernithcs 1., king of the dead (cf. 
Erinan, iS’/fAIK, 1910, p. 210), and the iinagee of the Ethiojnan 
Amon of Napata gave renponseH in this way (hanu). The same 
is true of Isis of Koptos (rctrie, Koptos, London, 1806, pi. xix. 
lines ll-Kl). There is doiilit, however, in the case of Juppiter 
Amon of the Great Dasis (cf. Brugseh, Reise na<'h tier grosaen 
Oase^ Leipzig, 1878, pi. xxii.), and tlio consultation granted 
afterwards to Alexander, on liis famous Journey to this sanctu- 
ary. But there is no decisive context to prove that it was the 
head rather than the arms that moved, and, as w’e have no 
remains of these portable Htutues, scientific reserve must be 
maintained on this material detail. The passage in the famous 
uUla of Bakhtan, in which the king asks the statue of Khonsii 
‘to incline its face,’ Is nothing more than an ordinary expres- 
sion in court language, meaning ‘ to bo in a benevolent mood, 
or 'to consent gladly’ to something. Finally, it will he ob- 
served : (1) that several passages in the inscriptions and iMiiiyri 
say that the statue performs hanu * towards ’ some one hidtlen 
in the midst of a group or a crowd ; (2) that, in inanv otlier 
circumstances besides interrogations proper, the statue ‘ seires 
some one, or ' holds the string ’ (the ritual term for founding a 
temple), etc. Those evidences, along with others too long to 
give hero. Justify us in assuming, with equal probability, tliat 
the hanu may have been a movement of the arm of a Jointed 
statue, accompanied i>erhapa by a sound, a whistling, or a cry, 
of suitable strength. We have absolutely no exact delAils here, 
though wo know that, in the case of oracles proper, the god 

r ko ; but this Divine language is itself a matter for discus- 
1 . MasjK'ro, in all tliu works in whicii ho discusses these 
•prophetic statues’ (see Literature), holds that they were 
actual jointed dolls, with strings atta<‘hed to their arms and 
heads, and that the otiiciating priest pulled a string for each 
response and each gesturo. In his earliest works (cf. RIJU xv. 
[1887] 159 IT.) he oven seems to admit the existence of md.ual 
machinery, worked, wlion required, by lire or steam. 'Phe 
explanation that the statue had a jointed head seems to be 
generally accepted. It is a very ingenious and satisfactory 
hypothesis— but nothing more, for no ningle text or representa- 
tion supplies formal proof. 

Divination was tlio exclusive privilege of the ' essential’ 
statue, just as were the possession of tliu fluid m, and the gift 
of exorcistn, of healing, of ' vitAl breaths,’ etc. ; and probably 
for reasons of magio awe — the Egyptians nvrer made a single 
repreacntalioii to show what such a statue was. There is one 
portAble flguro of Mm, it is true, nude and ith) phallic, carried 
on his shield and having his ‘magic-casn’ wiili him, in a 
number of Thei>an representalions of processions (Luxor, 
Medinct Ilabu, and Ramesseum). This stat ue suggestJi, at the 
very first glance, the idea of a string hanging from the neck to 
the ground — which would Justify the theory of stutues with 
movable heads. Hut it is doubtful whether thi.s is a ' prophetio 
statue — from the ver}' fact Uiat they have dared to show It in 
bas-relief. We know, Anally, that tlio sacred inmgo was carried 
on the hari ; and, even allowing that the nautt was open during 
the consultation and tliat the statue was taken out of it and 
planed on U»o ground (cf. Pleyto, PSBA x. 43), it is difficult Ri 
see hy what sort of mechanical means mo\'em(>nls couhl be 
produced. All that we can state with certainty is that the 
Idol indicated its wishes by a gesture, or by a gesture and a 
cry at the same time, and repeated twice. 

After this sort of ‘duty performance,’ tlie king 
or the chief prie.st puts the question. The <'ase.s 
al.K>ut which tve know (from inscriptions, papvri, 
and ostraca) are of great variety (cf. Brit. Mus. 
Papyrus 10335 ; Marietto, Catal. mon. d*A bydos^ 
Pans, 1881, no. 1225 ; Brugsch, ZA ix. [1871] 85 ; 
Emian, SB A IP, 1910, pp. 344, 346 = Cairo Ostrakon 
25242 ; Turin I’apyrus 126, <4i. 3 ; Ertnan, Agyp. 
Rel. 186; iiouvre Maunier Stela; Breasted, Anc. 
Rcrords, iv. [Chicago, 1007] 317 ; Navillo, Inscr. 
hist, de Pinodjem ///., Paris, 1883, p. 111). A con- 
sideration of all the questions submitted shows 
that the majority are judicial decisions, and that 
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they are entirely concerned with tho people and 
thiii^H rulo<i over or possessed hy the god ; in 
Bliort, that they are cases not of i!iter])retative 
divination divination of tho future, hut of the 
divination, for the inunediate present, of the god’s 
formal decision. This remark helps us to under- 
stand how tho nrocess of the Divine response by 
hfi 7 in tended to^coine a settled gesture, almost a 
piece of legal phraseology, the divinatory element 
of which in the end quite evaporated (see below). 

Tho process of questioning is controlled by 
rigorous fixed rules. A scrie.s of deiinite ques- 
tions are asked, each one bringing nearer, ne 
vnrif'tH7\ the solution of the difficulty. To each 
question tho statue has to reply by * yes * (».c. by 
performing haiiu ‘ twice with decision ’) or * no ’ 
\i.e. by remaining unmoved). In certain cases, 
the final decision depends entirely upon the statue’s 
gesture. Two pie<*es of writing are placed before 
it, tho one saying that an accused jierson is guilty, 
the other that he is not guilty ; and the statue is 
required to choose. To make quite sure, this test 
is repeated twice. The case of the steward 
Thothmes is an example of this kind, in which, 
twice over, * the god refused to take the Meriting 
that declared him guilty, and took that dcidaring 
him innocent* (cf. a good tr. of this typical 
example in Breasted, Anc. Itecords, iv. 325). 

Thta riirioufl pasBagr« would lead one to guppose that, even 
althoui(h hanu means a ahakinf; of the head, the statue certainly 
niove<i or stretche<l out its arm to take the writin(|f. This 
evidern^e should be laid alonjrside of the various texU that 
seem to show that at the oororiaiion of the klii|;( the statue of 
Amon-Ru put the crown on tho new BOverei}(n’s head, as in 
Ethiopia (see below). 

Taken in connexion with tho indication of the 
Ethiopian kings and the Theban chief priests by 
the statue, these examples of judhdal decisions 
throw light upon the philosophy of such proceed- 
ings. It is possible— and probable — that originally 
the gesture of the statue was actually divinatory, 
ina.smuch as, though an indication was looked for 
from it that was the result, it is true, of solicita- 
tion, its exact answer or choice could not he fore- 
told. In the earliest times tho hanu of the statue 
was as imjmssiblo to anticipate with certainty 
ns were the miraculous movements rocordetl in 
other inscriptions — the statue making a gesture 
of welcome or salutation, during a procession, as 
it passed liefore a court official (cf. Petrie, Koptos^ 
pi, xix. line 11 f.), or, more frequently, liefore 
the prince who was destined one day t-o mount 
* the throne of Horns,* and of whose future 
position as king of Egypt no indication had ever 
until then been made. The original nature of 
the process had a tendency gradually to become 
an operation in which the process of investigation, 
procedure, and imiiiiry was carried through more 
and more by human means, an<I the only uncertain 
element— t.g. the opinion, or the will, of the god 
— was reduced to tho very restricted alternative 
of saying ‘yes’ or remaining motionless. Divina- 
tion projicr, thus reduced to the minimum of 
interpretative freedom, and confined to cases 
equally definite and real, became, by force of 
circumstances, rather a registration of the god’s 
consent taken for granted in practice, and soon 
even simply a formality Avith practically no divi- 
natory sign ilicanco in i t. This was almost certainly 
the nature of the Divine hn7m in the cases of tlie 
election of the Ethiopian king and the nomination 
of the Theban chief priest; and similarly in the 
ratification of judicial sentences. This all serves 
to explain how, in tho course of history, the 
Divine consent by a movement of the statue 
came to be the regular and necessary accessary of 
registration for all kinds of contracts, deeds of 
gift, marriages, wills, and even rescripts relating 
to funerary Tots passed before the temple authori- 


ties, in which there Avas no kind of ‘divination* 
to be seen— unless, imlced, Ave give that name to 
tho desire (or would be desire) to bo quite certain, 
for the sake of tho validity of these actions, that 
the spirit, of the god was not opposed to them 
(cf. (1) the process in the Turin Papyrus 1*26; 
(2) Ermari, ZA xxxv. [1897] 12, for the registra- 
tion of a Avill ; (3) Masporo, Bo^ilaq^ p. 336, for 
tho registration of a funerary decree ; and (4) what 
Breaskul says in Anc, Bacorda^ iv. 3‘25, about a 
special Avork on this series of legal domments).^ 

(c) From the known examples, it appears that the 
consultation of statues usually consisted in obtain- 
ing a series of ac<iuieseing8 manifesteil by the 
hav7i. We have seen, however, that movements of 
‘seizing’ sometimes accompanied this manifesta- 
tion of the god’s Avill. There were also other 
movements of an analogous kind ; e.g.^ when the 
image of Khonsu consented to grant its magic 
power to ono of the statues of Khonsu in order to 
drive off a demon, it is said that it ‘ made four 
paascs of tho magic fluid’ -from which Ave may 
assume actual movements, no matter hoAV rudi- 
mentary, of the arms or of an arm. In some of 
the cases cited above, it is formally stated that 
the hanu was ac*-companicd by spoken words, 
sentences more or less tirief, but practically form- 
ing a short discourse; this is the case in tho 
election of the kings of Napata. It is, indeed, 
certain, from a number of other texts, that tho 
gods spoke — not, of course, to the common herd 
of mortals, but to their sons and their ministers 
(i.e, to the members of the royal family and tho 
high priests). The gist of the Avisbes they luani- 
festea thus Avas afterwards rciluced to the form of 
a decree (7itu)y and engravo<l on the Avails of the 
temple as ‘ the Avords of tho god himself’ ; or their 
Avishes Avero embodied in one of those rliytlimical 
prose accounts, lyrical in character, which have 
neen rapidly enriching tho corpus of Egyptian 
historical inscriptions in recent times. 

These oracles are of os many varieties as the (Consultations of 
the statues examined above. Sometimes the jfod himself, of 
Ilia own accord and uriHulicited, suddenly manifested his will, 
tiiaking his voice heard, in the siltmce of thu sanctuary, to tho 
kinjf or priest coming: into his majestic presence ; and he would 
order a mission to I.ebanon for wood for his house, for stones 
for his temples, for perfuines and rare trees for his altars and 
sanctuaries (cf. Rrman, XA xxxviii. IIOOO] 1 ; and Golenischell, 
RTr xxi. 127). Homotlmes the manifestation was less unfore- 
seen : it mig^ht be the complement of a previous warning: in a 
dream, a formal explanation of which the god was graciously 
granting by requi'st ; or it might be the answer to a passionate 
rtM|U«*Ht of the king. To the last category belongs the discourse 
receivisl by Hatasu in the temple of Deir el-Bal^ri, when she 
came, after prayers and fasting, to seek a manifesUtion of 
the Jlivino will, ond was orderetT to send an expedition to the 
country of spices (cf. Navllle, Deir el Bahari, London, ISOft- 
1901, ill. 84). This famous example is a good specimen of the 
manner of proceeding. The other examples of the same type 
show that In no single case was the divination accoinpanieif by 
ecstasy, religious frenzy, or hypnosis of the subject, and that 
the g(xl never used mysterious language, or broken mangled 
woihTs that wore afterwards submitted to the interiir«‘tatlon 
of professional soothsayers. The statements made by the gwl 
were in clear and coherent terms. They n’cro practi<^al replies 
as to a fact, a decision to be taken, or tho issue of a concrete 
imminent event. All the Egyptian precision and love of clear- 
ness are seen in those oratdes, as we may call them. Set! l. 
implores the god, and is shown a place where ho must make 
a well in the desert, while tho gml dciuands a sanctuary in 
exchange (cf. Breasted, Ano. Records, iii. 82); and orders, 
solicited or unsolicited, relating to the construction and repair 
of buildings (e.g, Mariette, Kamak, Leipzig, 1876, pi. xii. ^^3 
Breasted, Anc. Records^ il. no. 000) appear to have held the 
chief place In these oracles—perhaps, Indeed, Just because these 
responses more than others were engraved on the walls of the 
buildings with which they were thus connected. Another kind 
of pr^Kjtion which wo find of more and more frequent occur- 
rence is the foretelling of a prince’s coming to the throne. 
Thothmes iii. was informed by tho god long in advance that he 
would one day be king of Egypt (Inscription of the year 23 at 
Wady-Halfa); and this prediction was conOrraed later by the 
statue suddenly stopping in front of Thothmes, proclaimin g 


A On the question of illusion or fraud In the 
see Foucart, Religitm et art dans VaneUnne Paris, 1^, 

vol. 1. ch. i. p. 87 ff. ; Maspero. ‘I.es Statues porlantes, In Jl>, 
21st Pec. 189S. 
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hiui king, orowninK him, and making him a Hucerh <ef. Itreaated, 
*Corottntion Inscription,’ in Anc. JteeonU, if. «0, no. 140). 

Such facta ahoufd be compared with those U^lling how the 
IHvino atatiie proclaimed the King, appeared in publm witli him 
under iU prot^tion, and gave him hm crown and diadems (<*.{/. 
Daresay, AnnaUSt iii. [1003] 27 f. for Uamaca ii., aiul similar 
facta for the Thothmea, the Amen-hotepa of the XVIIIth d> nasty, 
and Harmhubi). They aeem to indicate that here wo have, for 
historical Egypt, the continuation of an extremely ancient 
divinatory process. If we further consider the remarks of 
Breasted (Anc. Records^ ii. 226) on the antiquity and persist- 
ence of the coronation ritual of Heliopolis, it is a Msaible 
assumption that the whole Is a survival, made regular and 
ritual, of a much earlier state of things, ami that, in pre-historio 
times, the accession of a chief was actually settled by divination, 
the idol (or, before it, the fetish) intervening by prophetic 
processes to indicate the man it desired to he its minister and 
to rule over men in its name. Such a view would modify our 
Ideas on the origins of Egyptian monarcliy, and should be con- 
sidered along with the analogous customs to be found among 
numerous uncivilized races of the present day relating to the 
designation of kings or priests by divination. 

The inscriptions of the chtssical perioil publisheil 
in recent years show that the go<ls themselves 
gave direct orders by speeches, and it is beyond 
ail doubt that consultation of the gods by the 
kings was of very frequent occuiTence, and that 
divination was involved in the majority of im- 
portant decisions. At grave junctures, e.g. when 
there was a conspiracy to frustrate, a treaty to 
arrange, or an expedition to command, the king 
asked help from the god, and he did not ask it 
in a sign or prodigy to bo interpreted afterwards ; 
he requested an answer in articulate language and 
exact terms. It is difficult to lind a nobler tone 
in the ancient literature of the East tlian that of 
some of the inscriptions in which a king relates 
how he came to the temple to seek for Divine 
wisdom, stated his business before bis ancestor, 
asked him what he ought to do, and turned away 
from this mysterious interview with face lit up 
and heart full of joy, because be had heard his 
god speak to him ‘ as a father to his son ’ (cf. e.g. 
Souriant, HTr xv. [1896] 178; Inscription of 
Thothmes IV. at Konosso). This fine formula 
recurs in several inscriptions relating to consul- 
tations of the god by the king.* 

To these examples of oracles of the Pharaonic 
period we may add, as having an Egyptian 
character and no foreign elements, the demotic 
inscriptions of Mubia, relating to the oracles of 
Isis 01 Pliibe and Thotb of Pi-Nubs. The records 
that the * cliicf of the temple held a consultation 
of the god’ connect this method of divination 
with the official procedures already noticed (cf. 
K6villout, Revue igyptologigm^ v. nos. i,~ii., and 
PSBA X. 56-58). At the oraclo of Dakko, held 
in groat veneration by the Ethiopians and the 
Blemmyes, the statue of the god was consulted 
*at the great feast’ (bo en lo). Texts show that 
a consultation of this oracle was a recognized 
thing when a prediction of the circumstances 
favourable for the celebrated yearly journey of 
the statue of Isis of Phihe to the Blemmyes was 
desired. It is also an Egyptian custom that we 
find at Korti, when the chiei priest of tho temple 
leaves the choice of his successor in the hands of 
the god (cf. Revm tgypiol. v. no. Ill, for a series 
of examples of all these oracles). 

It is very <lifticult to discriminate between what 
is Egyptian and what is foreign in the mass of 
examples of divination and sanctuaries having an 
oracle mentioned in connexion with Egypt by 
Gra‘<;o-Koman authors, Tho same restraint imi.st 
be observed as for the divinatory proces.ses dis- 
cussed above in the inquiry concerning the pro- 
phetic statues. As a rule, the recently discovered 

I Ab to the very difficult question of the material method by 
which the ko< 1 spoke, Garnault (Revue ecientifique, no, 21, May 
1000, p. 043 f.) HU(|ruosts ventriloqniBin ; Maspero holds that tho 
priest spoke by Divine iimpiration in the name of the god— tho 
most satisfactory theory in many instances. But in some cases 
the king alone, without the intervention of the priest, appears 
to have received the Divine response directly In his own soul 


information of Pharaonic ago tcmls to coniirm for 
ho majority of cases the actual national cliaiacter 
if the modes of divination. Thus at tlm oincle 
if Bisu in tho Thebaid (llcrod. i. 182 ; Ainin. 
Marcel linns, \ix. 12), and at lliat of Heliopolis 
(Macroiiius, Hatni'n. i. liO), the means of getting 
the future divulged ironsisted in reducing the ques- 
tions to writing, according to carefullv arranged 
formula?. Such a method is fairly similar to what 
took place, as we saw above, in the judgment of 
the steward Thothmes, and tlio importanco of the 
proper wording of the formulary note<l by Pliny 
(xxviii. ’^) and Juvenal (Sot. vi. 690) corresponds 
exactly with Egyptian formalism. But these 
formuije, depositca under seal in tho temple, and 
the replies given, also .sealed, witli the same 
ceremonial, are a method of Divine correspondence 
which the hieroglyphic inscriptions have not yet 
confirmed for the classic period. We know from 
Zosimus that in the reign of Constantine the 
government seized a number of oracles wliich were 
given into the hands of the Imperial police and 
involved a number of Egyptians in imprisonment 
and exile. 

The cases of divination by incubation are the 
most complicated. If it is certain that the .sanc- 
tuary of Ptah Sotinu in Meiiijiliis was giving 
oracles in the IMiaraonic ejiocli to sufferers wlio 
came to consult it (see Disease [Egyji.J), and that 
tho gods had been sending dreams, for long ages 
and almost everywhere, to reveal remedies to the 
patients who came to sleep in their temples, it is 
no less certain that tlio result of tho combined 
inffiience of Asia and Greece was to extend and 
modify the essentials of these processes of divina- 
tion, just os in the eases already noticed of 
prophecy by intcrpretal ion of inaniiuatu things. 

Thu famous oraclo of Juppitor Auioii of the Great Oasis 
deserves special mention. Although manifestly in clecwlenne 
ill the time of Strabo (xvii. 7.W), its oilvice was still beld of 
great value in difficult questions (Juvenal, Sat. vl. f>M). A 
study of the j)rinripttl Ora«’o-Ron»an authors wJio (Jt-si-ribc tho 
manner In which the god ma<lc his will known (IMolem. g 8f. ; 
l^riptores rerum Alex. cd. Muller-Didot, 1S40, p. It? f. ; 

Arrian, Anahae/e, ill. 4 .' g 6; Ouintus Curtlus, Iv. 7; 
EphipiM>s, g 8 ; Strabo, vii. fr. 1 ; lliodorus, xvii. 61 ; Plutarch, 
.ilex. 27; and esjMJcially tlallisthenes, fr. 27 and 8ti) shows 
that it was in absolute coufonuily with the Exyptiaii rule: 
the statue of the g(Kl. the response by gesture and, if need 
he, by spoken words, the consultation by the high priest, and 
the questioning at the ‘ ceremonial going out' of the gcxl (notice 
the passage of Straho [vii. fr. I] remarking indirectly that tho 
responses of the oracle wore given in conventional signs, jta 
Tivwv We also And Indirectly, from the evidence 

of Ephippos (g 3), that the divinatory statue hail a human form, 
and was provided with shoos, a mantle, and horns. This last 
trait -granting that the Amon of the Oasis is certainly a copy 
of the Theban Amon— helps to confirm the conclusion that the 
prophetic statue of Thebes had a ram’s head. The iiiost famous 
episode in connexion with this oracle was the visit of Alexander, 
who was Runmioned by Amon as his son and hjwful successor 
mmn the throne of Egypt. Maspero (Ann. de I'Rcote dee IJautcs 
JStudre, 1.SW7, pp. 1 32, ‘ Comment Alexandre devint dleu en 
Egypto’) shows clearly that the deifleation of tho great con- 
queror was carried through completely in accordance wit h the 
forms of the Pharaohs, i>i spitie of tho mistaken stAtemeiits of 
Greek authors, who were ill-informed as to lig? ptiun procedure. 

The comsiiltatiou of statues by signs and oracles 
being entrusted to tho priest in charge of the 
ordinary i>rie.stly functions led, of mu'ossity, to 
tho supprc-ssiiig of professional soothsayers and 
seers lilled witli religions frenzy, divinatory 
ecstasy, etc. There was not even a set of officials 
whose duty it was to interpret dreams ; this 
function was entrusted by tlio IMmraoli to some 
of his chaplains or secretaries. Finally, we know 
of no regular body of individuals charged with 
the execution of the rules of mantles as apjilied 
to time and space (cf. art. STARS [Kgyp.], for a 
partial exception to this). It is true, of course, 
that innumerable trilling cases of divination in 
daily life engaged the attention of all classes, 
from the man in the street to the kin^ himself. 
But these were dealt with directly, by individual 
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intelligence, by an answer obtained from a book 
of magic, or by explanations sought from some 
private person otjjobrated for knowledge and 
sagacity— this last word being understood in its 
narrowest sense of a high degree of skill in 
magical studies. 'I’liis practice of private divina- 
tion (which iiiiist he carefully kept distinct from 
official divination) seems to have been of wide 
occurrence in Egypt in all periods. It presents 
coses of an iiidnite variety of application, but 
these will bo more appropriately discussed under 
Magic (Egyp.). 

Litkraturb.— T here !• no monojyraph on the eubjoot, A ffood 
nninlMir of tentunoriiee of olasHical aiithorH, alnioat entirely 
neii'lected in Efcyptological works, are gathered together in 
J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, cd. 1878, U. 462-464, 
where, however, the at^tual facts are not stated from Egypt 
itfwlf. An isolated branch— the study of prophetic statues— is 
treated by G. Maspero, in a great many publications (see esp. 
HtJR XV. [18«yj 169, 188; RTr i. [18821162; JD, 21ftt Dec. 
1898 (spmktn^Blatues] ; Gu^ au de BotUaq, Paris, 1888, 

The rest of the important iTMuments'and articles on the subject 
have been mentioned in the article. 

George Foucart. 

DIVINATION (Greek).— Of the beliefs with 
regard to divination held by the Hellenes at the 
time of their arrival in Greece we have no know- 
ledge, That they practised it is highly like'y; 
and it is inconceivable that tlio inhabitants of 
Knossos, Tiryns, Mycenm, and the other centres 
of pre-historic culture had no belief in it ; hut 
definite information is entirely wanting. The most 
we can say is that certain ancient oracles very 
possibly date from jire-Hellonic times. We begin 
therefore with the teudal period of Greek history 
(? r. 1200 B.C.), of whoso culture wo know some- 
thing from Homer, 

I, In Homer.— Here wo find for the moat nart 
‘independent diviners’ (diviM libres, to adopt 
Boueh^-Loclereq’s convenient terminology). Tlie 
oracular shrines, so famous in later ages, are 
scarcely mentioned at all. One instance occurs 
of a private consultation at Dodona,^ and Achilles 
mentions the wealth of tlie shrine at Delphi j ^ but 
no important oracles are mentioned as emanating 
from cither. Agamemnon, for example, does not 
aj)))ear to have consulted any one but the seer 
Kalehas with regard to the Trojan war. The 
famous portent of tlie serpent and the nest of 
swallows is interpreted by him, and Oilysseus 
bkls the discouraged army ‘w'ait awliile and see 
whether Kaicbas prophesieth aright or not.’* So 
far, then, os divination is official and professional, 
it is the individual seer {fidvris, oiuvoTriXos) and not 
any sort of priestly corporation, that we have to 
deal with. The fidvris i.s not, as a rule, an inspired 
pronhet, but rather a craftsman (drjfiioepybt), closseil 
with leeclios and carpenters in a famous verse of 
the Odyssey (xvii. 384, /xdvriv, fj Irjrijpa k<lkCjv ^ 
riKTova. do^puv). He practises seer-craft, fiayroaivi}, 
the later fiavriK^ a-s a doctor practises 

physic, and by the favour of the gods* he has 
more skill in it than ordinary men. But any 
one can interpret an omen on occasion, just as 
Patroklos, who is not a regular pliysician, on 
occasion heals the wounded Eurypylos. Of any- 
thing like jHissession or prophetie vision, apart 
from the interpretation oi omens, we hear very 
little. The most famous instance is the ‘ second- 
sight’ of Tliooklymenos {Od. xx. 351 fT.), who sud- 
denly sees the hall filled with the ghosts of the 
wooers of Penelope. The typical Homeric methml 
of foretelling the future is oy tfte actions and cries 

1 Od, xlv. 827 ; cf. xlx. 296. * II. ix. 404. S 11. ii. 299 f. 

* t 72. Plato, following the recognized claggific’alioii, 
dM<lP8 divination into fiayrttnevOeov end rutv ifi6p6vt»y 
Tov n^XXovrtti (Phmlrus, 244 B-0). The former is aljsent from 
Homer, practically, and has been aacrihed (wrongly, we think) 
to the influence of Dionyeoe, by Bouoh4-Lieclercq and others. 


of omen-birds (oluvol),^ or sometimes of other 
animals, or by portents {rtpara). 

The former of these {dpriOofiayrda, olofvoorKoirla) 
was always of more or less importance in Greece, 
although it never attained the imposing dimensions 
of Etruscan augury. In Homer, the omen-bird 
is generally an eagle, and always sent by Zeus, 
Apollo, or Athene. Its actions are Rymlx)lical, 
and need no complicated augury for their interpre- 
tation. A characteristically t-ransparent allegory 
is that given by the eagle in II. xii. 2(X) if. : 

* For a bird appeared unto them as thsy strove to oross, even 
an eagle of high flight, upon the left, staying the folk ; he bore 
a monstrous red serpent in his talona, alive still and breathing, 
that was not yet forgetful of strife, for it strui^k at the bim 
that hold it upon the breast by the neck, writhing back. And 
the eagle dropped it from him to the earth, galled by the pain, 
and flung it down into the midst of the throng, and himself 
flew with a scream on the breath of the wind. And the Trojans 
shuddered when they saw the writhing snake lying In the midst 
of them, a portent of Zeus, the tegls-bcarer.' 

Hero the eagle represents the Trojans, the snake 
the Greeks, and tne discomfiture of the eagle 
indicates the result of the contest. I’liat it is 
meant as an omen is shown by the species of bird 
— not all birds are ominous* — and by the unusual 
nature of the occurrence — it is called a portent 
yrlpaf). It is seen on the left, i.e. the west, the 
quarter of darkness,* and so must bo unlucky. A 
much simplor omen encourages Odysseus and 
Diomedes : ® 

' Unto them Pallas Athene sent a heron, on the right, near 
their path ; they saw it not with their eyes through the mirky 
night, hut they heard its cry. And Odysseus rejoiced at that 
omen ftnd mode prayer to Athene.* 

In neither of these cases is the diviner 8tri(!tly a 
professional. Polydaimis, who interiuets the first 
omen, is renowned os an augur, hut he is present 
at tho battle simply as a warrior, ami only inci- 
(lentally interprets omens and Avisos Hector. 
Odysseus is a favourite of Athene, but has nothing 
of the priest or wizard about him. Tho method 
of interpretation is of the simplest in these and all 
other cases in Homer ; and Hector, who is by no 
moans impious, is frankly contemptuous about the 
a<lverse sign. 

Portents, strictly speaking, — i.e, ominous events 
of a miraculous nature, — are not very common 
in Homer. One has already been mentioned in 
nassing. The omen of the serpent, interpreted by 
Kalchos, ends by tho creature being turned into 
stone ; but no one seems to deduce anything from 
this. The word r^pas, indeed, is u.sed to mean any 
sign* from a god, whether miraculous or not, or 
any wonderful thing, like tho mgis, which ap- 
parently Eris carries in II, xi. 4. In any case, it 
IS definitely from a {^od that the sign always 
comes; and this applies to tho other forms of 
divination mentioneil below. Of familiar spirits, 
animals which give sij^ns of their own accord, and 
the like, we hear nothing in Homer. 

Besides augury and portents, the most important 
omens are dreams. These are almost always 
definitely sent by a god, and usually speak in 
plain language. Generally also they are true, an 
exception being the * baneiul dream ^ sent by Zeus 
to deceive Agamemnon.'^ Usually the vision takes 
the form of a man or woman known to the 8leoi>er 

4 Strictly, 6pvi% is ' a.bird, in general,’ ' an oinon-bird ’ ; 

hut the distinction la often neglected. oltov6^ also means an 
omen given by a bird, hence an omen In general; and «p^t« 
was used in this sense. 

5* See Amela on Otf. x. 274. For the association of these three 
deities, cf. the repeated line at yap, ZeD re vdrep koX *A0rfvaiTq 
Koi *AsroAAov. The eagle is * most perfect (i.e. most thoroughly 
ominous) of winged fowl ’ (II. vill. 247, xxlv. 816). 

» Od. 11. 182. * U. xii. 239 f. » II, X. 274 It. 

• Called in general vripa. A falling star Is called r^pas (it. 
iv, 76). The stock Wpa? of later times, a monstrous birth, or a 
birth from a mule (see, s.g., Plato, Cratytus, 898 B), does not 
occur in Hotnor. 

7 II. ii. 6ff. Zeus is. It would appear, the nonnal ^nder of 
dreams (tb. i. 63) ; and we hear of no other god who, so to speak, 
keeps dreams ready-made. The others appear themselves in 
sleep, or make and send phantoms. 
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(in tliis case, Nestor). However, the clear, non- 
allcgorical language is not invariable, aiul there 
exists a class of droam-interpretorH (6t^eipoir6\oi)f 
but, wo may safely assume, no masters of any 
complicated and wide-reaching science like that 
taught in later days by such men os Artomidoros. 
Part of their craft, it would seem, consisted in 
telling true dreams from false ones ; so we gather 
from the apologue of the gates of horn and of 
ivory, in tne speech of Penelope to Odysseus 
{Od. xix. 660). According to the geography of 
Od. xi., the ‘folk of dreams’ (d^/xos iydpwi^) occupy 
a position beyond Ocean and near Hades ; but 
such ideas have at least as much poetic hiticy 
as genuine popular belief in them. What is 
important for our purposes to observe is that 
Peneh)i)e’s dream is of the kind wo have elsewhere 
noticeu * as the simplest form of allegorical dream 
— a vision of an ominous happening. Incubation 
(see below) is unknown in Homer. One unusual 
example of a dream, or vision, not divinely sent, 
remains to bo noted. As Achilles sleeps, the spirit 
of his dead and unburied friend appears to liiiu 
{U. xxiii. 6211’.) to beg for speedy release from his 
liomeless condition. Hut everything about this 
scene, including the rercruint, is unusual, and even 
inconsistent with normal Hoiuerh; ladiefs. 

'I'ho occasional ap])curanceH of utdties, who speak 
face to face with favoured heroes (Athene with 
Acliilles and Odysseus, Hermes with Priam, etc.), 
are foreign to our purpose ; hut we may note, 
in passing, the peculiar occurrence which later 
Greece called <p-nM. ^orner or fi<r<ra — the 

rumour which, coming from no one knows wliere, 
spreads through a crowd. This the Greeks always 
mioguized as heaven-sent. We mention it to 
introduce a similar idea, found lx)th in Homer and 
in later writers, namely, that the Divine will 
may be made known by means of the casual words 
of a mortal {KXySibv). Of this we have a note* 
worthy example in Od. xx. 98 If. Odysseus, alxiut 
to take vengeance on the wooers, prays for Divine 
encouragement; a thunder-clap answers him, and 
is followed by a few words iroiii a tired maid- 
servant, who curses the wooers for keeping her 
up all night to grind corn for their feasts, l^atcr 
ritual developed and systematized this method at 
the oracular shrine of Hermes Agoraios in Pliarai.^ 
'J’he consultant whispered his question into the 
god’s ear, then stopped his own cars, went out, 
and, when he got beyond the market-place, listened 
for chance words irom passers-by. These were 
construed into an answer. This form of divination 
{cledonomancy) remained popular at all periods. 
It appears in various forms, such as the puns on 
names (EX^va — iXhavSf ^Xavdpos, AfirroXis, in the 
Agaimmnon, 686 f.), and seems to have l»ad this 
great advantage, that one could either accept 
{Six^aOai) or disregard an omen of this kind.* 

Allied to elcdonomancy is the omen from sneeZ' 
ing {Od. xvii. 641 tf.)--one of the largo class of 
omens from involuntary human actions (TraXgoO, 
elaborated in later times into a complicated system. 
In the Homeric instance, Telemachos’ violent sneeze 
simply indicates Divine approval of Pcnelojie’s 
words. This idea lingers on to-day in Greece. If 
a sneeze is heard after any one has six)ken, the 
sneezer is not only given the customary ‘Good 
health to you ! ’, but the words xai dXi)5«a Xfet, 

* and he (the last speaker) tolls truth,* are added. 

Neviouittnvy proper— the evoking of a ghost or 
ghosts — is not found iu llomor. The nearest 
approach, bcHidus the appearance of Patroklos’ 
spirit, is in the visit of Odys.seii8 to Hades {Od. 

1 See Divination (Introductory), ft i, ‘Drcaiue.’ 

3 Houch^ beclercq, ii. 399 ; FRumuilaif, vii. xxii. 2*8. 

*Ct. iEach. 1652f. 

AI. . . . OVK dvatvoxo^i tfavcii/. 

XO. Acyeif Oakciv <r< . . • 


xi.). Here the ghosts are certainly approached 
witli regular necromantic rites, blood -ulle.rings and 
the like, and the whole passage suggests something 
other than the normal Homeric idea of the 
as ‘streiigthless.’ It may well be that, while the 
Aelueau lords were not ghost- worshippers, their 
subjects \vero,' and that this bit of ritual has 
percolated uji from lower levels of society. Hut 
even hero the ghosts are not raised from their 
graves or called into the upper w'orld ; nor have 
they any prophetic pow'ers, except Teiresios, who, 
by special grace, retains his old scor-craft or some- 
thing like it. The only approach to the usual 
idea of a dead man’s powders of divination is the 
foresight shown by some dying men, e.g. Hector.* 

Sudi are the main forms of Homeric divination, 
to which Hesiod makes no addition, for his 
weather signs arc simply crude meteorology, with 
nothing of magic alx^ut them. 

2. Historic period. — Wo now oass to the historic 
period, which we may roughly divide into (1) the 
time of Greek development and political import- 
ance (8th to 4th cent. n.C. -First Olympiad to 
the death of Alexander), and (2) the decadence 
(from the 4th cent, onw ards). 

(1) The period of poiifical impartanre . — In this 
period, besides the Homeric methods, several new 
lorms of divination w'cre introduced, which w ill ho 
brielly di.scussed in their proper place; but the 
chief feature of it w as the immenso importance of 
the oracular shrines, and particularly of three — 
those of Zeus at Dodona, of Apollo at Delphi, and, 
later, of Zeus Ammou. The first of these is un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity.® Homer® meiilioiis 
its priestly tribe or caste, the SeXXot ‘ of unwaslimi 
feet, sleepers on the ground * ; and the w ay in 
W'hich the oracles were given — by the sounds made 
by the sacred oak — suggests an ancient tree- 
worship, older than the cult of Zeus as w’c know 
it, and very jmssibly practised before the god was 
heard of. It remained respectable, though over- 
shadow' ed by Delphi, until quite late times. 

Hut the greatest of all oracles was the Delphic 
or Pythian. From very early times an oracle of 
some sort appears to have existed in this lonely 
and exquisitely beautiful place,® and, if we may 
trust the legeiuls, it was held by Go-Themis, 
po.ssibly ill (conjunction with Poseidon. Inspira- 
tion was given by some sort of vapour rising from 
a cleft in the ground ; ® this is so w’cll established 
by ancient evidence that we cannot doubt it, 
although modern researches have shown that no 
large cnasm existed — in fact, thanks to the French 
excavators, any one can no\v scui that for himself. 
Hut, whatever it was, it was enough to serve as 
evidence of the presence of a chtiionian pow'or, 
and it was held to inspirti proiihecies — j)Ossioly by 
means of dream- visions, tlie (diaracteristic fonii of 
earth oracles. To this old and well-established 
shrine there eaine. at some period of which we 
have no definite knowledge, a Northern tribe,’ 
who worshipped Apollo. Despite the non-chthonian 
chara<;ter of this god, Delphi became Apollino 
henceforward. Under the management of tliu 
‘ Holy Ones* ("Oatoi), it became the most important 
oractular shrine in Greece, ainl to some extent the 
official head-centre of Hellenic religion. 

1 Fur a diHcumiuii of Uie whole qucuUou, see llohde, Psyche*, 
Tiihiiigen, 1907, vol. 1. eh. i. 

3 See Divination (Introductory), ft 6, ‘Necroinancy.' 

» See Farnell, CGS i. 38ff. ; Douch^-LtM.-lereq, il. 277 ff. 

* IL xvL 233 ff. 

®Se« Faruell, iv. ISO IT., for .an excelUTit diHcuHNinn ; but In 
our opinion he iindereatluiuteH the purl played by lliu natural 
advantages of Uiu epot. The Drciks were oxlruordlnarily 
aansitive to beautiful scenery, thougii not given to Beiitiincntaf- 
izing aI>out it. 

» Cf. PluUrch, de Defect. Orae. 43. 

7 Crete also had a traditional connexion with Delphi; see 
Uom. Uym. Apoll. 888; Pans. x. vi. 7; Pind. Pyih. v. 52. A 
lion's head in Enossian style has bceu found at Delplil. 
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Several methods of divioation were employed at 
one time or another, such fis the fiwriKoX frjipoit 
>vhich appear to have resembled the Zulu divining- 
stieks ; hut the usual procedure was by possession 
{fAavTiK^ HyOfos), The Vythia or orophetess, after 
a draught of water from the unaerground spring 
Kassotis,! seated lierself ui)on the tripod in the 
inner shrine, probably over the cleft, became 
ins])ired, and prophesied. The ofhcial interpreters 
{xpo(/>Tirai) then reported her utterances, normally 
in hexameters.* Tlie opportunity this gave for 
very liberal ‘ recension * oi the inspired and prob- 
ably quite unintelligible words of the Pythia is 
obvious ; still, all oracles were supposed to come 
through her direct, as is shown by the common 

g hrase ij llvdla xp9‘ fhe theory was hrielly this : 

euH was omniscient, and Apollo was his favourite 
son and his confidant. Apollo, therefore, from time 
to time* made known his father’s will or fore- 
knowledge to 8\ich mortals as chose to consult him 
after due purification and sacrifice, employing as 
his medium the Pythia, who,^ possessed much as a 
shaman is possessed {plena deo^ in Vergil’s phrase), 
spoke not her own words but those of tlie god. 
How much of all this the * Holy Ones ’ lielieved, 
we cannot say ; certaiidy the oracle liad immense 
influence,* esiiocially in religious matters, where 
it was, on the whole, conservative, except for its 
advocacy of Dionysiao worship and of hero-cults. 
In political matters it usually avoided any decideii 
position, though it was philo-Spartan in the 
Peloponnesian war; and a certain vagueness and 
ambigui^ in all fore-tellings of the future saved 
the god n-om the disagreeable position of a false 
promiet. In one respect, however, Apollo seems 
really to have acted as a useful Information 
Bureau. Founders of colonies regularly came to 
him for advice, and that advice was generally 
good. It may be, however, that here, as in the 
case of codes of laws supposed to emanate from 
Delphi {v6ijloi llv9bxpri<rroi)f the god <lid no more 
than give his approval to a course already decided 
u]K)n. 

The influence of Delphi, and the lesser influence 
of other oracles of Apollo (Klaros, Branchidai, 
otc.), had its effect on legend, as is shown by the 
|)crsiBtent torturing of myths al)Out ancient seers 
into making the latter sons or pupils of AjkiIIo, 
and inspired prophets rather than augurs. The 
great bulk of the oracles, and their proverbial 
obscurity, called into existence a class of inter- 
preters {l^yiyrjTal) whose business it was to reveal 
the gwVs meaning to the less sharp-witted puhlio. 
It was recognized that to bo a good exogete one 
must be something of a diviner ; and, later on, in 
the nonage of Greek culture, the collection and 
interpretation of oracles in the light of a degenerate 
philo.sophy occupied sucli men as Porphyry. 

But even Apollo did not extingiiisn the race of 
divins libres. The craze for knowledge of the 
future which was very noticeable during the 
Peloponnesian war produced a demand for oracles 
which was liberally met by the^ circulation of the 
propliecies (xPWcO of various ancient sages, such 
as Miisaios — among them those of Bakis, of whom 
Aristophanes makes such delightful sport in the 
Knights and elsewliero. At Athens, especially, 
prophecies sprang up like mushrooms, and such 
ominous lines as the famous 

1 Sec Farnell, Iv. 188. The prophetic virtues of water from 
sacred springs were widely recognized. 

3 Other metres, and even prose, were used later ; see Plut. 
de Pythicf OracultH. 

^ * Tlic oracle coiihl he consulted only at certain seasons 
and on I'crtain days. 

‘‘This was a regular Apollliie method, e.g. at his ancient 
cave shrine at llylai on the Mreander. 

» The more so as most gods had cither no oracles or none of 
any lin]M)rUin'e. Hence we And Apollo consulted, for example, 
on a quesliun aETucUng the worship of Deiiieter at Kleusis. 


fifei AtaoiaKbs Trd\(p,ot Kal \oip6t &m.* aiVrt^,* 
with its no less terrifying variant Xiyudr, w^ere in 
every one’s mouth. Soothsayers of all kinds plied 
a lively trade. Nikias was esx>ecially dependent 
upon them, but no general cros.seu a river or 
entered the enemy’s country without consulting 
the ftdureit attached to the army. 

These official diviners practised an art un- 
known to II Ollier, namely, tiarus^icy. Whereas 
the Homeric heroes simply sacrificed and had 
done with it, in later Greek rites the victim was 
reipiired to give a sign (by shaking its head when 
the libation was poured upon it) that the god 
accepted it, and tue entrails* were inspected for 
signs of Divine approval or disapproval, esiiecially 
before a battle. Indeed, there is more than one 
instance (notably at Flatma) of a general delaying 
action for a considerable time until at last a 
victim’s entrails gave a favourable omen. Empyro- 
nmney was also practised, i.e. the observation of 
the fire consuming the sacrificial flesh. If it 
burned low or went out, it was a bad sign, and so 
on. This was not restricted to altar-flames. It 
is hardly too much to say that everything capable 
of being affected by a moderate -sized fire was 
scrutinized for signs at one period or another.* 
But most of these curious methods and most of 
the countless other forms of divination, of which 
we have no room even to give a list, Avere relatively 
unimportant, formed no part of any State religion, 
and were only hero and there adopted by oracles. 
Haruspicy was the normal oflicial metliod, and in 
important matters an oracle was consulted. 

breams t however, deserve separate mention. 
The recognized medium of chthonian oracles,* they 
were opposed by the Apolline cult, but found a 
footing in the worship of medicinal heroes, especi- 
ally Asklepios. The cult of heroes, indeed, grow 
very important at this period,® and Asklepios was 
particularly popular. His shri ne at, or rather near, 
Kpidauros — to-day one of the most interesting 
ruins in Greece— and many lesser shrines at Athens 
and elsewhere, healed the sick by moans of incuba- 
tion [lyKolpr}<riSf iyK\i<ns). The patient, after pre- 
liminary rites, slept in the temple, and in a dream 
was tended or advised— generally the latter — by 
Asklepios.® Here, of course, the medical knowledge 
of the priests {AffKXrjnddai) came into play. That 
it w'as considerable is clear, both from a number 
of votive offerings describing treatments which, 
even by modern standards, are quite scientific, 
and also from the rise of the Asklepiads of Kos 
to well-earned renown, etmecially in the person of 
their greatest member, nippokrates. Bui, even 
apart irom this, and despite the vogue of Delphi, 
several heroes, notably Trophonios of Lebadeia, 
gave oracles by dreams or visions. 

Finally, as illustrating the extent to which 
divination at this time became a regular profession, 
despite the theoretical importance of individual 
inspiration, mention should 1)6 luAde of the great 
prophetic families— the lamidai of Elis ana the 
Melainpodidai of Akarnania being the most 
famous.*^ Alongside of these families (or gilds)® 
of professional diviners, Ave begin to hear of that 
curious figure of later mythology, the Sibyl. 

(2) The decadent , — In this period we have to 
notice, firstly, the weakening of the Greek genius, 

1 Thuc. ii. 64. 

* KapeclaUy the liver (hepatoecopy). See, for one example of 
many, Plut. Vtfa Arafi, ch. xliU. Of. Divination (Aeeyr.-Bab.^ 

* See Bouch6-LeGlerC(|, vol. 1., lor a full treatment of this ana 
other forms of divination, such as lecanomaucy. 

4 0f. Ear. /|)h. Tattr. 12691. . 

« It was, as we have seen, favoured by Delphi, so long as the 
monopoly of prophecy was not Infrlriged. 

« See Aristoph. Pluhts, for a farcical description. 

t Bouch4-Leclercq. U. 92 fl. 

* The patronymic termination often connotes no more than 
this ; cf. 'OniipiiaK, 'AoricXnwiaiiu. 
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and the consequent influence of foreign cults; 
secondly, the part played by philosophy in regard 
to the oelicf in divination ; and, finally, the de- 
generation of the great national cults, and the con- 
seiuient downfall of the official divination — oracular 
and otherwise — which formed part of them. 

Of the foreign ideas which came in with the 
backwash from Alexander’s conquests, the most 
noteworthy was the Chaldmo-E^^ptian belief in 
astrology.^ Somewhat modified by Greek ideas, 
it iKjrvodcd the whole of Western thought, and 
became the principal form of divination. This is 
not the place to go into details as to the inetlnxls 
employed, but a few salient points may be noted. 
Firstly, it was alino.st wholly novel. The idea of 
taking omens from the heavenly botiics or from 
such phenomena as lightning and shooting stars 
is old enough in Greece, but no elaborate system, 
and no idea of anything like planetary influences, 
had ever existed. This was tlie product of the 
sidereal cults of the East ; it is a remarkable fact 
that the Greeks hardly worshipped the heavenly 
bodies at all.® Astrology — this is another notice- 
able fact — aided the late tendency to syiKoetism. 
Thus, ioined with the popularity of the Eastern 
sun-gods, it helped to identify Apollo with Helios; 
Artemis was confounded with Seleno; the ram- 
horned (and doubtfully Hellenic) Zeus Ammon 
with the sign Aries, and so on. Thirdly, astrology 
invaded all branches of divination to such an 
extent, that we fiml haruspices, palmists, etc., 
using terms Ijorrowed from it, and tracing the 
influence of tlie stars in the formation of beasts’ 
entrails and the like. 

Philosophers of the decadence and of the period 
immediately prece<iing it (that in which Iflato and 
Aristotle lived and wrote) were, on the whole, 
favourable to divination. Plato, at heart a mystic, 
while outspokenly cAmleinptuons of the disreput- 
able vendors of indulgences and oracles, was by 
no means adverse to beliefs in the supernatural, 
and, in fact, seems to have held that divination 
was not only possible, but a reality and his late 
followers, the Mco-Platonists, who constructed an 
elaborate system of bal^ov^s on the basis of the 
TimmuSf found therein a full and satisfacUiry 
explanation of oracles. Epiimrus, indeed, whose 
system denied Providence ami Divine interest or 
interference in human atlairs, was hostile to the 
jiretensiona of diviners ; but the Stoics passionately 
championed astrology, ns evidence of their doctrine 
of Ftttc.^ The dcgciiei'ate and mongrel system, 
which goes by the name of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
was freely cTcdulous of all marvels, divinati<in 
includcAl, and produced its own inspired j)rophet, 
Apollonios of Tyaiia (q.v.). 

Under pressure of foreign cults, including finally 
Mithraism and Christianit}', the anciiuit 8(>atc 
religious of Greece l»ecarao gradually weaker ; and 
this inevitably entailed a decline in the importance 
of the oracles, and of official diviners. Indi- 
vidualism also was rampant, as is shown by the 
IKipuIarity of the post- Aristotelian philosophies; 
and this meant that divination became more and 
more of a private aflair. Wliile it is wholly untrue 
that the oracles cetused at the coming of Christ,® 
it is a fact that by about 100 A.ii. they were 
no longer of great importance;® indeed, quite 

1 Bouch6-liOolercq, ii. ch. vi. ; cf. art. Stars (Oreek). 

2 Even the sun is unimportant, as is in<li<’atea by the extreme 
rarity of names such as Ileliudorot or Ileliadeit before the 3rtl 
cent. B.c. The attempts made to identify any of the leading 
Hellenic deities (save Kcus, who is vaRtiely a sky-RCMl) with 
celestial phenomena are without exception unsatisfactory. 

® Socrates had cerUinly been of tliut opinion before him. 

* K.g. Manilius, iv. 14 f. 

D The tale is an Invention of Christian apoloifists, who con- 
sidered oracles the work of evil spirits. Archaiological evidence 
alone is quite conclusive against it. 

* See Piut. de Defect. Orac.^ and de Pythiat Orae. 


apart from other causes, the iKilitical insigiiifit umrc 
of Greece meant, sooner or later, the insignifi- 
cance of her groat religious institutions. Finally, 
Chrislian opposition for the most part stampctl out 
pagan divination. 

There wore, however, survivals. Astrology 
lingered on despite theological denunciations -- 
political opiKisition it had already endured for 
centuries— and still survives. Onciromancy, which 
had grown into a most complicated science, still 
retained a considcrablo hold on iM)pu]ar belief. 
Finally, the prophecies of tlie Sibyl or Sibyls — the 
number and names vary ^ — being in later times of 
Jiuheo-Christinn origin, were hosnitably received 
and ranked almost equal wdtli the Hebrew prophets. 
‘The old man is Sibyl-mad,’ says Aristopbanes’ 
slave of his master Demos; and in the Middle 
Ages her name wna still held in reverence ; ‘ Teste 
Dauid cum Sibylla.’ 

Litkraturb.— A.* Bouchtf-Leclercq, Uid. de la divination 
dans Va$itiq., vols. i.-iii., Paria, 1879-1S8U ; L. R. Farnell, Cults 
if the Greek States, Oxford, ISilO ft., esp. vol. i. (Zc‘U8)aml va)I. iv. 
(Apollo). The former work gives a full hibliograpliy of earlier 
wntinga. H. J. KoSE. 

DIVINATION (Indian). — In India, divination 
has gone through two phases of development. 
Originally it seems to have been practi.scd chiefly 
with the intention of obviating the evil conse- 
quences of omens and portents ; in the later period, 
rather to ascertain the exact nature of the good or 
evil which those signs w'cro suppo.scd to indicate. 
Doth phases presuppose tlie firm belief in oiiieus 
and jiortents, whiidi appears to be a common feature 
of primitive culture. In India this belief can bo 
traced back to the Vedic Sarubitas : birds are in- 
voked to be auspicious, and certain birds, e.specially 
pigeons and owls, are said to be messengers of deatii 
(Nirrti, Yama).* A great many details arc furnished 
by later Vedic books, cspcciaUy the A dbhuta Jirdh- 
mana, which forms tlie last c.hapter of the ifadvitiiia 
Brahmana of the Sfimaveda, and the 13tb chanter 
of the KauHka Sutra of the Atliarvaveda.® The 
subjects treated in the 12 paragraphs of the A dbhuta 
Brahmana are, according to Welier’s* enumeration : 
common incidents, disease.s of men and cattle, agri- 
cultural calamities, loss of ornaments, earthquakes, 
phonoiiiena in the air and the sky, miraculous liap- 
penings to altars and idols, electrical iihenoiiiena, 
monsters ; in each case the god is named to whoso 
province the particular incident belongs, and the 
vuintra^ or the ceremony for the expiation of the 
evil sign, is jirescribeil. The second treatise is 
similar to the first ; but it diil'crs from it in this, 
that in it the omens and portents are more special- 
ized and more varied, and that the llruhman who 
is to prescribe the remedy for them must belong to 
the Atharvaveda. The fast point need not surprise 
us, for that Veda was largely engaged with occa- 
sional and Optional practices, with cIiarniH and 
spells; hence the house-priest {purohita) of the 
king, who had to ward oil the evil influences wliii.h 
menaced king and country, was retiuircd to lie 
deeply versed in the secret fore of tlie Atharvaveda. 
Therefore all that refers to mantic and magic was 
naturally believed to come within the province of 
that Veda. The last contribution to it is the 72 
Pariih'tas (appendixes or jiaralipomena),® treatises 
on dilforont subjects connected with the Atharva- 
veda. Some of them are of comparatively late 
age, since they betray an acquaintance with 
Greek astronomy. About a third part of this 

1 .Soc Bouchii-Lfclcrcq, ii. ch. ill. 

2 Higv. ii. 42, 48, x. 105; Atharv. vi. 27-29; of. Aitareya 
Jlrdhmnva., ii. l.'i, 14. 

s Both treali8C8 have liceii erlitcrl, trariMiuted, and cointnented 
upon lyr A. Wuher (Zivei vedische Texte after Ornina und Por- 
teiUa, Berlin, 1H.'>9, p. 

* Ind: Literafuryesch.'^, Berlin, 1878, p. 70. 

ff The Pariiintas of the Atharvaveda, cd. 0. Melville Bolling 
and Julius von Negcleiii, Leipzig, 1909-10. 
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work deals with prognostics, csjjecially from pheno- 
mena in the atinosplicrc and the heavens. Here 
we find divination in its later development, t.e. 
with the object of predicting future events. But 
the expiatory ceremonies and vuintras^ so charac- 
teristic of tlie preceding period, continued to bo 
looked upon a.s important matter ; thus the 67th 
Pari.^is{a, called AdhhutaSantiy is, on the whole, a 
metrical paraphrase of part of t\\Q Adbhtita Brdh' 
7tun}a mentioned above. 

The art of divination with which we have dealt 
as yet was part of the religion, especially of the 
Atharva priest, wh<j was the orthodox soothsayer. 
There were probably already in early times sooth- 
sayers and fortune-tellers of no religious charactiir 
(naimiftika, iimuhurtihit^ sdmudrika) who made 
single branches of prognostics their speciality. But 
the whole art of divination boc.ame independent of 
religion when (1 reek astronomy and astrology were 
introduced into India in the early centuries of our 
ora. The astrologer possessed what was Ixslievetl 
to be a real science of prediction, the accuracy of 
which was uiicontestably proved in one branch of 
his scionco — the a.stronomical— and was, therefore, 
readily believed in in the otlnu' -the astrological 
one. For astronomy and lustrohigy wore in India, 
as indeed also in Europe till quite recently, but 
two branches of one science. And the Indian 
astrologer added to these two branches a third — 
the art of divination, hitherto practised by the 
Atharva priest. We shall call the latter natural 
astrology, in contradistinction to judicial astrology 
adopted from the Greeks. An ac(;oiuplished as- 
trologer or astronomer {jyoti^a) had to know 
astronomy, judicial astrology (Aom), and natural 
astrology.* Judicial astrology is sulRlividod into 
( 1 ) nativity {jataka ) ; (2) prognostics for journeys, 
especially marches of princes in war (yatrCi ) ; and 
(3) horoscopy for weddings {vivdha). Natural 
astrology is treatx'.d in works which are called 
Sariihita. The best known Saihhita is the Bjdutt 
Samhitd of Varilha Mihira, written about the 
middle of the 6th A.D., on wliich an extensive 
and very valuable (Jommentary was composed by 
Bhattot[)ahi in the 9th <;eiitiiry.* The contents of 
the Bfhat Sainhitd may serve as a summary of the 
original Indian art of divination— of course, in its 
last stage of development.. Wo therefore tran- 
scribe Varftha Mihira’s enumeration of them (ii. 6, 
tr. H. Kern, JRAS, 1869) : 

' The course of the sun and of the other cii^ht planets, and, dur- 
ing: it, their natural and unnatural symptoms, their kIjsc, colour, 
and brightness of the rays, their shape, risings and settings, their 
roads and deviations, iiieir retrograde and post-retrograde mo- 
tions, the conjunctions of planets with a8lcri8m8,eto.,aswoll as 
the respective conseiiucncca for the different parts of the globe ; 
the course of Canopus, the courae of the Seven Score (Great 
Bear), the division of things as belonging to the doinalii of each 

{ danet, the same as appertaining to the domain of each asterisiii, 
he conjunction of the five planela in the figure of a triangle, 
etc., the planetary war, the conluuction of the five planets with 
the moon, the effects produ(;ud by the planets on the years pre- 
sided over by them, the symptoms of pregnancy of the clouds, 
the (conjunction of the moon with Kohihi, with Sv.ati, with 
Atia.(]ih& ; the forebodings of instant rain, the conclusions to be 
drawn from the growtli of flowers and plants as to the produce 
of trees and crops, the mock-sun, the halo, the cloudy line 
piercing the sun’s disk at rising or setting, the wind, the meteorN, 
the glow of the sky, the earthiiuakc, the glowing r^ of twilight, 
the Fata Morgana, the dust rain, the tycoon, the cheapness or 
dearth of the pr(Klucts of tlie earth, the prognostics for the 
growth of corn, the banner of Indra, the rainbow, arcliitecture, 
palmistry, the auspicious or ilMucky movements of crows, the 
augural circle, the movements of wild beasts, of horses, the cirtde 
of winds, the good or bad signs of temples, of statues, the conse- 
cration of statues, the treatment of trees, the observation of tlie 

1 The manhartika is the jiredeceHsor of the astrologer urojier. 
Oiiatjukya, wiiu wrote about. :i(K) d.c., mentions the ^nauhurtika 
{Kau\iUyam, Mysore, lt)00, p. 38), while K&mandaki, a late ad- 
herent of Kaiqilya’s scdiuol, speaks of Jlora-gan^ita-tattvavid 
{The Nitiedra, by Kaiiiandaki, Calcutta, 1884, iv. 83). 

* Brihat Sauihitd, Calcutta, 1866, Preface, p. 20 ff. 

.Ii' **'*’ to8«ther with the text, in the VUianagram series, 
1 bu6-w7. 


soil for finding veins of water, the lustration, the sight of 
wagtails, the allay ing the influence of norlents, miscellaneous 
matters, the anointment of a king ; the signs of swords, of 
ornamental gnUlplatcs, of cocks, of tortoises, of cows, of goats, 
of horses, of elcpiiaiits, of men, of women ; reflections on woman- 
kind : the prognostics of boils, of shoes, of torn garments^ of 
(thowrics, of umbrolla-sti(.;kH, of couches and seats, the examina- 
tion of Jewels, the foretokens at a lamp, the good or bad signs of 
tooth-sticks, etc., such as oexMir in common life to everybeidy as 
well as to kings, — all Uicse things have every moment to bo 
considered by an astrologer with undivided attention.’ 

As iho astrologer had thus apnropriated all 
prognostics to himself that had belonged to the 
Atharva priest, he became the succcss^il rival of 
the latter. 'IMiis change must have set in during 
the 2nd or 3id cent. A.D. ; for Garga, an e.arly 
predeccs.8or of Varilha Mihira, had proclaimed : 

'The king who does not honour a scholar accomplished in 
horoscopy ami astronomy, clever in all iiraiiehes and acc-essaries, 
comes to grief.’ ' As the night without a light, as the sky 
without the sun, so is a king without an astrologer ; like a blind 
man he erreth on the road ’ (th. ii. 7. 9). 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to 
enter into details alH>ut judicial astrology as taught 
by the Hindus ; Imt it must be noticed tliat they 
have also adopted Muhammadan a.strology, and 
treated it, under the name tdjika.y as distinct from 
the Greek astrology, or jdtaka. 

There are several hranehes of prognostics which 
seem early to have been cultivated by snocialists, 
and in some degree to have hecomo inaependent 
disciplines. To this category belonged the inter- 
pretation of dreams. The belief in the significance 
of dreams is already found in the Uigveda (viii. 
47, 14 ft*.) ; dreams indic^ating death are enumerated 
in the Aitareya Aranyakctf iii. 2, 4 ; the expiation 
of evil dreams is treated in KauMka xlvi. 9 ft., 

and ill the Gfhya Sutrcia. The 68th PnriM^la of 
the Atharvaveda, called Svapiuldhydyn with 
oneiromancy, and so do several riuanas in a cliap- 
l^r liearing tlie same name, and some separate 
works (see, further, art. Drkams [Vedic]).* In- 
terpreters of dreams, tiieir dream-book, and its 
contents are frequently mentioned by the Jain.s.* 
Another important branch of prognostics is the 
interpretation of the marks of the body, including 
palmistry and physiognomy. It is an ancient 
discipline, for it is a tenet of the Buddhists that 
Buddha po8.sessed the 32 lucky marks {mahdpurusa- 
laksmia) and the 80 minor marks. IMie art of 
interpreting bodily marks is called samudrikn^ and 
several works treating of it are extant ; those who 
practise it are also called sdmudrika. Augury 
proper {saknna) is, os we saw above, a very old 
branch of divination ; it has been developed in the 
course of time. A very full dissertation on this 
subject is given by Eugen llultzsch, Prulcyomma 
zu des Vasantardja^s ^dkuua, Leipzig, 1879.* 
Finally, it may be mentioned that sortilege was 
also practised in India; a specimen of this kind 
of divination is publislied by A. Weber, ‘ Uber ein 
indisches Wiirfel-Orakel ’ {MBA W, 1839). 

The Jains also practised the art of divination. 
According to them, it had eight bran (dies {atAhanga* 
ina1\^nimitta [Kalpasutrat i. §, 64]), which are 
specified in the commentary to the passage in ques- 
tion: divya^ utpdta^ dntari1c§a^ ohauma, ahga, 
svara^ lak^aTiay and vyaHjana ; in another enumera- 
tion the same names' are given, only that svapna is 
added, and divya is omitted. As far as can be 
judged from this division, the Jain system of prog- 
nostics must, on the whole, have lieen similar to 
that of the Hindus in general. 

Litbeatvrh. — B esides the works quoted in the course of the 
article, see A. Hillebrandt, * Rltuallitteratur,’ GIAP, Strose- 
bur^, 1897, p. 182, and the literature quoted there, p. 1841. 

Hermann Jacobi. 

I For further details, see Tiscbel, \t\ZDMG xl. (1880) 111 ff. 

8 KalpwtUta of Bhadniiikhu, ed. Jacobi, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 1, 
74 {SBE xxll. 246). , . ^ , 

»The whole text, Vosantardja Sakunam, was edited in 
Bombay, 1884. 
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DIVINATION (Japanese). — i. Definition*— 
The Japanese for ‘ divination * is ura or uranahi. If 
we consult tlie ‘Vocabulary of the most ancient 
Words of the Japanese Language’ vol. xvi. 

pt. 3, p. 280), we find that, according to B. II. 
Uhamberlain, the old word ura signifies : * the 
back or hind part of anything, Inside, the reverse ; 
hence the heart, the mind, divination of things 
unseen, soothsaying.* The primitive meaning is 
clearly seen in present-day phrases : o.g. te no ura 
means the palm of the hand ; kimono no ura^ the 
inside of a coat ; ura no a back-house. From 
this we see that, for the Japanese, the idea of 
divination does not necessarily involve a nredic- 
tion, but only the discovery or something iiidden 
— present, past, or future. It may be employed not 
only to finil out whether such and such an event 
will occur in the future, whether it will be lucky 
or the ojipositc, etc., but also to reveal the present 
will of the gods on such and such a point, and 
even to dis<!over why a certain event— generally 
an untoward one— has occurred in the past. 

2. Objects. — To get a good idea of the various 
objects of divination, wo liave only to look through 
the ancient Shinto documents, beginning with the 
Kojiki. Even in the very first pages of the sacred 
story wo find divination playing a part in the life 
of the primitive couple : Izanagi and Izananii have 
produced badly-formed children ; the cause is dis- 
c!overed by divination, viz. that in the marriage 
ceremony the woman had spoken first (see Kojiki^ 
tr. B. 11. Chamberlain, p. ^2). An eclipse of the 
sun takes place ; the gocfs have recourse to various 
magical processes in order to stop it, and among 
these is <Uvination — employed, no doubt, to dis- 
cover the will of the Sun-goddess {ih, 64). At a 
later period, one of the first emperors, Buinin, who 
had a son afilicted with dumbness, learns in a 
dream that his child will be able to speak if a 
temple is built to a certain god, who does not 
reveal his name ; by a process of divination the 
sovereign discovers the identity of the god, and 
removes the curse {ib. 237 f.). Outside of these 
longer mythological tales, we see divination 
practised in iiinuiuerablo other cases, especially 
in the NihongL It is employed to foretell the 
result of a military expedition (see Nihongi, tr. 
W. O. Aston, vol. i. p}). 121, 227, 237) ; to reveal 
the cause of plague, rebellion, and other public 
calamities (i. 152) or private misfortunes (ii. 102); 
to discover what person is to be entrusted with 
the cult of a god (i. 153, 177) ; what ofihrii^s must 
be made to the god (i. 178) ; whether the Emperor 
should make sacrifices in person or send a repre- 
sentative (i. 189, 190) ; why the Emperor’s soup 
almost froze into ice one day (this was due to a 
case of incest in the court, i. 324) ; what place 
should be selected for building a tomb (i. 355) or a 
palace (ii. 95) ; what was signified by a mysterious 
omen (ii. 59, 306). Finally, in addition to these 
cases officially reported in the ancient chronicles, 
wo find divination constantly invoked in the life 
of individuals in more humble circumstances — 
from the maiden seeking to know when she will 
have a husband and what will be his name, to the 
person who is anxious to recover a lost possession 
or to find the track of a thief. In the poems of 
the Mangdshiut which give us a very true and 
vivid picture of ancient Japanese civilization, 
divination is employed fairly often in the relations 
between lovers and married people (see these 
poems in Satow, ‘Ancient Japanese Rituals,* 
TASJi vol. vii. pt. 4, p. 4461!., and in F. V. 
Dickins, Primitive and Medkeval Japanese Texts, 
Oxf. 1906, Romanized texts, pp. 125, 142 f., and 
Translations, pp. 204, 227 f.). 

Divination was a regular process in certain 
essential points of Shinto worship; it was by 
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divination that the prieste.ss of the Sun was 
chosen at Ise (see osp. Nihongi, i. 176) ; that, more 
generally, the ceremonial purity of all tliuso 
taking any part in religious rites was ascer- 
tained ; that it was determined, at tho great 
festival of the first-fruits {Ohunihe) held at tho 
accession of the Emperors, from which provinces 
the sacred rice should be brought, what local 
persons should prepare it, etc. At court, a special 
divination took place annually, on the lOLh of the 
12th month, to find out what misfortunes were to 
be feared for the Emperor in tho coming months, 
and U) proviilc propitiatory measures aceonlingly. 

3. General character. — Aston says {Shinto, 338) 
that, tliough the art may very probably have 
‘passed through a non-religious phase,’ yet ‘tho 
cases inet with in the oldest records are commonly 
associated, explicitly or implicitly, with an aj)pcul 
for divine guidance’; and he qiiolcs Hiratas de- 
tinition of divination as ‘ respectfully inquiring tlm 
heart (ura) of tho gotls.’ This view seems to 
exaggerate to a certain extent the religious side 
of divination at the expense of its magical asjiect. 
In fact, in the most ancient documents, divination 
appears to bo, above all, a mccli.anical process, the 
virtue of which resides in the ritual performances 
rather than in the will of the gods. v\ clear proof 
of this lies in the fact that tho gods were no wiser 
tiian men in obscure allairs, ami had themselves 
to resort to divination for light. As is shown by 
their name Kami, they are ‘ superior’ beings ; but 
their superiority is relative, and they are distin- 
guished from men by a ditl’ereiice, not of nature, 
but only of degree. Therefore, they arc not en- 
dowed, in the intellectual order, with the omni- 
science attributed by more advanced religions to 
their Deity. They are constantly in perplexity, 
and require the wisdom of a general assembly to 
guide them (see Kojiki, 63, 112, etc.). 

The UouriBollor-deity, Omohi-kanv, who ffiveg advice on these 
O(s;aeionfi, does not scum to he (|uite infiilliblo : when tho yode 
are deliberating on means of ‘pacifying* tho country which 
the future Emperor is to rule, Omohi-kane proposes that an 
ambassador" whom he himsetf selects — should ))e sent; the 
ambassador docs not return ; Uinohi-kane chooses a second, 
who behaves in the samo way as tl)e flrst ; he then finds a 
third, who is slain ; and only after these three tinsuccessful 
attempts does ho Hnally succeed (Kujiki, 112 IT.). The gods in 
their celestial abode do not know what is happening on the 
earth : when they icarii of the death of U>e third aniuasHador 
—the Pheasant— they do so only by moans of the arrow that 
killed him flying to the plains of high heavon and falling 
bloody at their feet (Kojiki, llfi). The gods, indued, have no 
knowledge of the present, past, and future. Their flrst 
ambassador, Ame no ho hi, made friends with Oho-kuni-nushi, 
whose submission ho was sent to obtain ; they do not know 
this foot. After three years, 1>eing uneasy at having received 
no news, they send Ame-waka-iiiko, who straightway marries 
Shlta-iem-hiine, the daughter of Oho-kuni-nusiii, and then 
devotes his whole energies to making the cotKpiest for himself ; 
they know nothing of this treason. It is not until eight years 
afterwards that they decide to send the Phetumnt to try to get 
some news, and they have no more fore- knowledge of the 
accident of which he is to bo the victim than they )ia<l of the 
former events (/Tcyr*!, llSf.). If their knowledge of material 
facts is thus limited, a fortiori they cannot guess what is 
taking place within hearts : when tliey curse tho murderer of 
the Pheasant, their formula is conditional, because they do 
not know wiiat his real intentions may have been (Kojiki. 116). 
It is tor this reason --because they cannot penetrate wnat is 
hidden— that they have recourse to divination. In the case 
of the first children of Izanagi and Izanami, mentioned above, 
we are told that these two deities * ascended to Heaven ami 
inquired of their Augiistncsses the Heavenly Deities,' and that 
then 'the Heavenly Deities found out by the grout divination' 
an answer to their jn(|iilry (Kojiki, 22) ; slinilarTy, in the ccllpse- 
myth we see ' the eight hunared myriad Deities asseuible In a 
divine assembly ’ and ' perform divination.’ 

This procedure manifestly lowers the gods to 
the level of men, making one and the same fate 
hover over all. Primitive ShintA seems to admit, 
without naming it, a vague impersonal Power, 
like tho Moira of Homer at the time before Zeus 
was the Moiraqetes, Later, the Japanese theo- 
logians, like tlie Greek poets, were very much 
embarrassed by this ancient idea, which nattered 
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neither the wisdom nor the power of their gods. 
Was it not strange, for example, that, on heing 
consulted by the first couple, the greatest gods 
should show themselves unable to reply until they 
in their turn had appealed to some sort of superior 
intelligence? Hirata, who is always ingenious, 
tries to solve the question by comparing them to 
a prince who has entrusted a particular function 
to each of his servants, and who, on being asked 
for information on any point whatever, hegB the 
questioner to apply to the person who is best 
informed on the suoject ; but this ulterior excuse 
of an apologist cannot eflace the impression left 
on us by the texts. In a word, since gods as well 
as men must have recourse to divination, it is very 
probable that, in ancient Shinto, divination was 
an affair of tnamc far more than of religion. 

4. Various forms. — {a) Official divination. — 
Having mode this important point clear, we shall 
now examine the forms of this magical operation. 
We must distinguish between the official proced- 
ure, i.e, the * Greater Divination,’ and other minor 
proceedings. The * Greater Divination * consisted 
m omoplcUoscopyf a process which is met with not 
only among the Chinese and other races of the 
North - East of Asia, but also among certain 
Western peoples, like the ancient Gormans, the 
Greeks ancient and modern, and even, down to 
within a recent date, the Highlanders of Scotland 
(the custom of * reading the speal ’). In primitive 
Japan, omoplatoscopy was practised by Haying the 
shoulder-blade of a deer over a bright Hre and 
watching the cracks produced upon it by the heat. 
This was the form of divination resorted to by 
the gods in the circumstances already montionea, 
and we find that it was under the special care of 
the god Koyane, the legendary ancestor of the 
Nakatomi, or liereditary corp<)ration of priests 
representing the Emperor in nis sacerdotal func-- 
tions (see esp. Kojiki^ 64, and cf. a variant in 
Nihongi^ i. 82 f., which claims to give the mythical 
origin of the custom by telling how the god 
Koyane, at the command of the great god Taka- 
mi-musubi, ‘ was made to divine by means of the 
Greater Divination, and thus to do his service’). 
Similarly, when we find the Emperor commanding 
a divination, which is then carried out by the 
Palace college of diviners, it is the ' Greater Divina- 
tion’ that is meant, though the text simply speaks 
of ‘ divination ’ without further epithet. This 
practice underwent modification very early by the 
substitution, in the place of the deer’s shoulder- 
blade, of the tortoise carapace employed by the 
Chinese. This innovation was undoubtedly facili- 
tated by the fact that the tortoise already held an 
important place in native Japanese mythology 
{Kojiki, 160; Nihongi, i. 113, 182, etc.). 

Tlte first reference to it is found in the Nihongi (i. 162) ; the 
Enjperor Sujin, in the year 91 B.O., wishing to discover the 
cause of various calamities which had laid waste the country, 
decided * to commit the matter to the Sacred Tortoise ’ ; but 
this detail is certainly an anachronism, as indeed is the whole 
context in which it appears, for we find the Emperor attributing 
national calamities to his personal faults. In accordance with 
Ohinese theory. As a matter of fact, the substitution must 
have taken place about the year 66S, when some Koreans, of 
high repute in the art of divination, came to exercise their 
talents at the Japanese court. The Nihonai story shows us, 
at least, that the tortoise carapace was the usual means of 
divination at the time of its compoRition, i.e. in the 8th cent., 
and the Enniehiki (10th cent.) mentions no other process in 
the descriptions of the ofllcial cult. 

It was only in certain provinces that the deer’s 
shoulder-blade of the primitive mythology con- 
tinued to be employed. Just as the tortoise cara- 

? .ace was always used, it is said, in the island of 
lachijd, where there were no deer or other large 
quadrupeds, but wliere the waters abounded in 
tortoises, the deer’s shoulder-blade remained in 
use, long after the introduction of the Chinese 
custom, in certain villages ; this survival is men- 


tioned in old writings even at the end of the 17 th 
cent, (see Satow, loc. cit. 453). It can, moreover, 
be observed even to-day among the Ainu (sco 
N. G. Munro, ‘Some Origins and Survivals,* in 
TASJ, vol. xxxviii. pt. 3 [1911], p. 46). 

(6) Secondary forma . — Of secondary and non- 
official forms of aivination the principal was tsuji- 
ura, or ‘cross-roads divination.’ We find in the 
poems of the Manydahiu that it was employed 
chiefly by women and lovers. The persons having 
recourse to this form of divination went to the 
cross-roads at dusk (whence the other frequent 
name of yufu-ura^ ‘evening divination’), planted 
a stick in the ground, and then took the remarks 
of the passers-by as an answer to what they 
wanted to know. In this rite, the stick represents 
Funailo, the staff which Izanagi drove into the 
sand when leaving Hades, in order to check the 
pursuit of the infernal deities (just as the American 
Indians use staffs to drive off the spirits of the 
dead), and which was afterwards transformed into 
a pliallio god, a powerful preserver of life, grant- 
ing protection from the diseases sent by the 
under-world demons, and at the same time filling 
the r61o of patron of travellers (sco Itevon, ie 
Shmntoisme, 321). Still another method of tauii- 
ura was practised by women. They went to tne 
nearest cross-roads, and there repeated the follow- 
ing poetry three times : 

Funadoeahe * Of Punodosahe, 

Yu^uhe no kami ni Th<3 god of iho evening oracle, 
Mono toheha. When we ask thingo, 

Miehi yuku hito no Ye who go along the war, 

Ura mata ni ee yo />^ Deliver 0)6 oramo truly I * 

[The fintt line ie explained by the tact that the road-gods, and 
especially Funado, were regarded as Sahe no kami^ * preventive 
g(M8,* against disease and demons.) 

While repeating these lines, the women drew a 
line of demarcation on the road and sprinkled 
rice; for rice, with the mysterious 8])irit it con- 
tains {uga no mi-tania), was a powerful agent 
against evil spirits, as is also seen in the custom of 
sprinkling it in the Imt of a pregnant woman (see 
Xe ShinntoiaTne, 134, 303). After this was done, 
each of the women, turning towards ono of the 
roads, passed a finger along the teeth of a box- 
wood comb that she hold in her hand, and made it 
sound three times; this was a means of inviting 
the god to speak, the word knige meaning both 
‘box- wood’ and ‘inform me.’ After this, they 
listened for the words of the first person who came 
within the space marked off by the enchanted 
limits, and drew an answer therefrom. The tsnji- 
ura^ in these more or less complete forms, seems to 
have enjoyed popularity for a long time : it is 
mentioned in the Oh-kagarnif ‘ the Great Mirror,* 
a famous pseudo-historical work of the 12th cent, 
(see Satow, 448) ; and a passage in the dramatist 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (Dickins, op. cit, Tr., p. 
66) shows how much importance was attached, 
even so recently as 200 years ago, to the chance 
words spoken by people met on the street. 

Connected with tauji-ura we have hashi-ura, 
‘bridge divination,* in which the same processes 
were employed, but on a bridge instead of on an 
ordinary road. We may notice also ashtura, 
‘foot divination,* practisea, according to a poem of 
the Manydahiu, by a lover before the door of his 
house along witn ‘evening divination’ (Satow, 
447) ; but our information on this * foot divina- 
tion * is not sufficiently accurate, although it comes 
into one of the most ancient niyths, viz. the 
dance of the god Ho-deri {Nihongi, i. 107 ; and cf. 
U Shinntdiame, 210). Still another variety is 
mentioned along with tauji-ura in the Manyd8h%u 
(Dickins, Tr., p. 66)— wAi-Mra. or ‘stone divination, 
which consisted in foretelling the^ future from 
tlie apparent weight of a stone {ishi-gamt, ‘ stone- 
deity 7 when lifted up. The following is a text 
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which, if it is not a simple itna^ary divination 
according to the inspiration of flie mometit, may 
well contain one of the most ancient applioalums 
of this process : 

‘ In the beKiiiiiinff, when the Kniperor fKclhn, a.d. 71 i:io, 
iiccv>rding to trwlitlorial (ihronology] was about to attack the 
enemy (the Tmchi-gumo, ‘ earth -Hpiders,’ i.e. oarth-cavp- 
ilwellera], ho matle a station on Uie ^reat moor of Kashihawo. 
On this moor there was a stone six feet in lonffth, three feet in 
breadth, and one foot five inches in thickness. Tiie Emperor 
prayed, sayiiig^ ; “ If we are to succeed in destroying the 
Ttuchi-guiM, when we kick this stone, may we make it mount 
up like a kashtha t<iak] leaf.” Accordingly he kicked it, upon 
which, like a kaghiha leaf, it arose to the Grout Voi(I ’ (Nihongi, 
i. 196). 

Other secondary forms of divination presented 
a local character. In the temple of Kasiiga, to 
which belongs one of the chief rituals of ancient 
Shinto {norito no. 2J, and in various other pro- 
vincial temples, mUkayu-um, or ‘divination by 
gruel,* was practised. The purpose of this divina- 
tion was to find out what kinds of vegetables and 
cereals it would be best to sow for the year. It 
took place on the 15th of the Lst month, the date 
of the festival of Sake no ka?ni (see above). A pot 
was placed before the gods, and in it were boiled 
some adzuki beans {Pnaseolus radintus ) — ^a little 
red bean whose colour served to suggest the idea 
of health, of victory over the demons of disease 
(people who visit Japan may see this used even 
to-day to colour sacred rice— the rice, c.r;., offered 
on the <lomestic altar at the annual' Feast of 
Ancestors). When this gruel was cooke<l, 64 tubc.s 
of reed or bamboo were plunged into it, each 
bearing the name of one or the vegetables it was 
proposed to cultivate ; next, the priests witlidrew 
the tubes with chopsticks, and derived proraostics 
as to the gewd or bad crops to be Wne by each 
particular kind of grain from the manner in which 
the grains of rice, mixed with the hcan-gruol, went 
into the tubes. The peasants then sowed their 
seed a<jcording to these indiwitions. An analogous, 
but less, important, process consisted in arranging 
beans round the hearth very near tlie fire, and 
drawing omens from the manner in which they 
turned black or remained untouched (Satow, 418; 
Aston, 342). Koto-ura, or ‘ harp divination,* was 
another local form. It was employed at Ise to 
make sure of the purity of the prie.sts taking part 
in the three great annual ceremonies, as also of 
the tables, vessels, and other objects employed 
to present offerings. I’ho night before the cere- 
mony, 'at midnight, a priest stood with a harp at 
one of the outer doors of the temple. Turning 
towards the temple, he prayed the Sun -goddess to 
give light on tho point requiring elucidation. 
Then he struck the iiarp three times, each time 
uttering a loud ‘ Hush,’ after which lie asked all 
tho gods to comedown from tho heavens to answer 
his (question, pronouncing the following three-fold 
poetic formula ; 

Ahariyat * Ah I ah I 

Aiobi ha «u to mausanu ; We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

Asakura ni, On to your splendid seat, 

Aina tsii kami kuni tsu kami, Gods of heaven and t^fnls of 
the country, 

Orimashimase f Descend 1 

Ahari yal Ah ! ah I 

Agohi hasu to inaiisanu ; We do not merely aiiiuse our- 
selves ; 

Asakura ni, On to your splendid wat, 

Naru Ikadzuchi mo, Sutinding Thunderl>olt alwi, 

Orimashimase I Descend f 

Ahari yal Ah I ah! 

Asobi ha su to mausanu ; We do not merely amuse our- 

selves ; 

Asakura ni. On to your splendid seat, 

Uha tsu ohoye shita tsu ohoye, Upper i^^reat elder brother and 
lower great elder brother, 
Mavfiri tamahe / Deign to come ! ’ 

(We do not know who tho two * elder brothers ’ invoked in 
the MQond last line were.] 


After this formula, the names of all the (uiests 
wore called, and at each one the otticiant asked ; 
‘Is ho clean or unclean?’ He then struck tlio 
harp again, and, hy a proce.ss which recalls certain 
rites of Polynesian sorcerers, tried to whistle by 
draAving in liis breath ; only if tho Avhistle could 
Isi heard Avas tho priest in question t;onsidorcd 
clean, ’riic sanie rite avus employed to settle tho 
saiiio question in regard to tbo people Avho had 
prepared tho offerings, tho offerings themseh'os, 
ami the niatorial utensils. Finally, the priest 
sounded his harp again three times, Avitli a solemn 
‘Hush!’ and sent the gods back to their own 
abode by reciting a foriiinla of opposite meaning 
from tho preceding one. 

This curiouB ceremony, in wlilch magic playB tlm dominant 
part, la not deaenhod in detail except in one work of the 12t.h 
cent. ; hut an 8th cent, documonl makea allusion to it, and 
Satow ia right in thinking (op. cit. 460) that it la a pure 
.lapaneae custom. 

Last in this class of local methods of divination avc 
may mention ‘cauldron divination,’ Avhich Ast^jii 
quotes (p. 343) as employed to this day in a temple 
in the country of Ihttchn. At the request ot a 
member of their congregation, tho (uiests recite 
a ritual, light a lire beneath a (cauldron, and note 
the sound it produces: if it is like the bellowing 
of a bull, the omen is gooil. 

Such are the (irocessc.s, important and secondaiy, 
general and parti(iiilar, of Japanese divination. 
A process Avhich may serve as tho transition 
betAveen these indigenous systems ami the Chinese 
methods gradually introduced is Ibat knoAvn as 
JcUsunednuIcahi, or ‘ fox possessing.’ A fox is buried 
alive, with only its head out of tho ground ; fooil 
is placed before it, Avhich it cannot reach in spite 
of desperate efforts ; when it dies, after this tanta- 
lizing torment, its spirit is supjiosed to pass into 
tho food, which is then mixed with clay an<l 
formed into an image of the animal ; the possessor 
of this fetish is regarded as endowed Avith marvel- 
lous divinatory poAver (VV. Weston, Mountnimering 
in the, Japanese Aljis^ Lond. 1896, p. 307). This cruel 
rite has a strange resernhlanco to another magical 
proce.s.s, viz. that of the inn-gam i (‘dog- deity*), in 
Avliich a dog is treated in almost the same AA^ay, its 
head laung finally cut off, to be used afterwards in 
spells along Avitli the furious spirit inhabiting it; 
and, if this rite of the inu-gami is of Shinto origin 
(see Le tihinntoxsmey 166), tho same may be the 
case witli that of the kitsunc-tsuknhi. 

^ye have no precise information regarding 
divination hy hird^, Avhich certainly existed in 
ancient Japan (SatoAV, 449)— avc do not even knoAv 
whether it resembled the ('liineso system of bird- 
divination. On tho other hand, there is no doubt 
as to the Chinese origin of such methods as astro- 
logy, introduccid by Koreans in A.D. 675, Avlien, as 
i\\Q Nihongi tells ns (ii. 326), *a platform AA'as for 
tho first time ereeted from which to divine by 
means of the stars,’ and also geomancy {Nilumgt, 
ii. 76, 126), choiroinancv, physiognomies, etc. 

(r) Isolated cases . — After thus treating of tho 
regular processes of divination, it is advisable to 
mention (he individual and accidental recourse to 
various means of divination invented on the spur 
of tho moment. Occurrences of this nature are 
very often found in tho most ancimit annals. To 
show the process to tho life, it will he of interest 
to quote a passage from tho Nihongi^ relating to 
Jim mu Tenno, the legendary founder of the 
Japanese Empire : 

‘ All the plaees occupied l»y tho enemy (tho indiffonoua race 
who ha4l U> 1)0 cnniinered] were Btroiitf (liiHitioiis, and therefore 
tho roads wore cut off and obstructed, so that there was no 
room for pasaajfo. Tho Emperor, indignant at this, made 
prayer on that night in (lorHon, and thon fell asleep. The 
Heavenly Deity appeared to him In a dream, and instructed 
him, saying: “Take earth from within the shrine of the 
Heavenly Mount Kagu [a mountain in Yamato], and of it make 
eighty Heavenly platters (for rice]. Also make sacred jars (for 
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taki\t and therewith sacrifloe to the gods of Heaven and Earth. 
Moreover, pronounce a solemn imprecation. If thou doest so, 
the enemy will render Bubmission of their own accord.'* The 
l^peror received with reverence the directions given in his 
dream, and proceeded to carry them into execution. ... He 
causra Hhihi-notsU'hiko [a flshunnan whom he had with him as 
guide] to put on ragged garments and a grass r^n-ooat and 
hat, and to disguise nimsolf as an old man. He also caused 
Ukeshi the Younger [a local chief who had Joined his party] to 
cover himself with a winnowing tray, so as to assume the 
appearance of an old woman, ana then addressed them, saying : 
" ye two proceed to the Heavenly Mount Kagu, and sccreuy 
take earth from its summit. Having done so, return hither. 
By means of you 1 shall then divine whether or not 1 shall be 
successful in founding the Empire. Do your utmost, and be 
watchful." Now the oneniy's army filled the road, and made 
all passage ImTOSsible. 'Aien Shihl-notsu-hiko prayed, and 
said : “ If it will be possible for our Emperor to conquer this 
land, let the road by which wo must travel become open. But 
if not, let the brigands surely oppose our passage.^ Having 
thus spoken, they set forth, and went straignt onwarrls. Now 
the hostile band, seeing the two men, laughed loudly, and 
said *. " What an unooutn old man and old woman 1 '* So with 
one accord they left the road, and allowed the two men to pass 
and proceed to the mountain, where they took the clay and 
returned with it. Hereupon the Emperor was greatly pleased, 
and with this day be made eighty platters, eighty Heavenly 
small jars and sacred ^ars, with which he went up to the upper 
waters of the River Nifu and sacrificed to the gods of Heaven 
and of Earth. Immediately, on the Asa-hara plain by iho river 
of Uda, it became as it were like foam on the water, the result 
of the curse cleaving to them. Moreover, the Emperor went on 
to utter a vow, saying : “ I will now make atne sweetness,* a 
sweetmeat made of nnllct. malted] in the eighty platters witliout 
using water. If the ams is formed, then shall I assuredly 
without effort and without recourse to the might of arms 
reduce the Empire to peace." So he made ame, which forth- 
with became formed of itself. Again he made a vow, saying : 
** 1 will now take the sacred jars and sink them in the River 
Nifu. H the fishes, whether great or small, become every one 
drunken and are carried down the stream, like as it were to 
floating jnaki [Pudocatpiu] leaves, then sliall 1 assuredly suc- 
ceed in establishing this land. But it ibis be not so, there 
will never be any result." Thereupon ho sank iho jars in the 
river. Their mouths turned downward, and after a while the 
fish all came to the surface, gaping and gasping as they floated 
down the stream. Then Smhl-nctsu-hiko, semng this, repre- 
sented it to the Emperor, who was greatly rejoiced, and, 
plucking up a flve-hundrea-branched meuakaki [Cteygra] tree 
of the upper waters ot the River Nifu, bo did worship therewith 
to all the gods. It was with this that the custom began of 
setting sacred Jan [in the courtyard] ’ (Jfihongi^ i. 11(^121). 

In this one passage, and with a single i)oint 
to elucidate, we have no fewer than four different 
prooessos of divination. The case of the famous 
Empress Jingo, the conqueror of Korea, is similar : 


* Proceeding northwards, she arrived at the district of Mat- 
sura in the land of Hizen, and partook of food on the bank of 
the River Wogawa, in the village of Tamashiiiia. Here the 
Empress bent a needle and made of it a hook. She took grains 
of rice and used them as bait. I'ulling out the threads of her 
garment, she made of them a line. Then, mounting upon a 
stone in the middle of the river, and casting the hook, she 
prayed, saying: “We are proceeding westward, whore we 
desire to gain possession of the l^nd of Treasure. If we are to 
succeed, let the fish ot the river bite the hook." Accordingly, 
raieiiig up her fishing-rod, she caimht a trout.' And further 
on : * The Empress returned to the Bay ot Kashihi, and, loosing 
her hair, looked over the sea, saying: “I, having received the 
instructions of the Qods of Heaven and Earth, and trusting in 
the spirits of the imperial ancestors, floating across the deep 
blue sea, intend in person to chastise the West. Therefore do 
I now lave my head in the water of the sea. If I am to be 
Buooeesful, let my hair part spontaneously in two." Accord- 
ingly she entered the sea and bathed, and her hair parted of its 
own accord. The Empress bound it up parted into bunches 
[i.e. in manly fashion]* (N\hongi,\^\, 227, 228; cf. also 229, 2^, 


{d) Divination hy lota.— In addition to these 
unimportant but picturesque socondarv means of 
divination, it remains to notice a method of very 
general character, but whose lack of originality 
renders it somewhat less interesting ; this is divina- 
tion by lots. We find it already mentioned in the 
Nihonai (ii. 257), which, in telling of a conspiracy 
forme<i in A.D. 658, says that the various conspir- 
ing princes ‘divined the future of their treasonous 
conspiracy by drawing slips of paper.* Kecourse 
was also had to sticks on which numbers were 
inscribed, iiiometimes this method was preceded 
by prayers to the gods (Aston, 343) ; sometimes it 
constituted a purSy magical process, as in the 
cjuae of the above-mentions conspiracy ; and some- 
times it was nothing more than a handy secular 


means of deciding somotliing by chance, sneh as is 
constantly used by people to-day as far removed 
from religion as from magic ; in Tdky 6 , e.jf., at 
iinrikisha stands, the kurmnaya often have at 
hand a bundle of cords of different lengths all tied 
in a knot, and use it to decide, when a passenger 
appears, which of them is to have the privilege of 
conducting him. But this form of divination, 
vulgar as it is, assumes a quite outstanding im- 
portance when we consider that the drawing of 
lots plays a dominant part in the divination 
founded upon the complicated Chinese dia^ams 
of the Yin-king t the ‘Book of Changes* {JEki in 
Japanese). This obscure book, indeed, just be- 
cause of its divinatory character, was one of the 
first Chinese works to be introduced into Japan 
(in A.D. 553, according to the Nihongi^ ii. 68 ; cf. 
72, 306), and it became the basis of the system of 
divination in use at present. Takashima Kaemon, 
who was tlie most celebrated diviner in modern 
Japan, took this work as the foundation for his 
art ; when he was only a student, ho was put in 
prison for some youthful misdemeanour, ana, hav- 
ing nothing but this ancient classic beside him, 
he discovered the secret of the meditations wliich 
brought success to his brilliant career. The pre- 
sent writer frequently had occasion to meet this 
diviner, to hear from his own mouth an account 
of his most ingenious consultations, and even to 
receive his lessons, and he can say that, if the 
principles of the system are doubtful, its indi- 
vidual results are often wonderful : the value of 
divination is in proportion to the skill of the 
diviner, and the lucky linaiu ier of Kanagawa, the 
able promoter of so many new schemes, was always 
a prudent man who could see far ahead. As 
Chaml>erlain says (Things Japanese^ Lond. 1898, 
p. 112), Takashima, after studying the Vih-king, 
‘realized a fortune by obedience to its precepts"; 
but there are many Japanese, even in the highest 
grades of society, who also profited by his wide ex- 
perience of men arntthings ; one has only to read the 
Takashima Kkidan of Shigetake Sugiura (Tokyo, 
1893) to get a good estimate, from numerous ex- 
amples, of the penetration of his mind and the 
wiaclom of his counsel. The Japanese, moreover, 
even the educated classes, still hold divination in 
high esteem, although it is not officially reco(jnized 
by modern Shinto, and have recourse to it fre- 
quently in all sorts of circumstances, from a wed- 
ding to a removal to another quarter of the town. 
At the University of Tokyo, 15 or 20 years ago, 
the present writer had as colleague an old pro- 
fessor of the ancient school, who still adhered re- 
ligiously to the tnft of liair of the feudal period ; 
the last survivor of a perished race of savants^ he 
was greatly esteemed by his colleagues as the only 
man capable of expounding the Yin-king. Among 
the people divination is correspondingly wide- 
spread ; every quarter has its ^ modest diviner 
working with his divining-rods and consulting his 
diagrams, and telling more or less skilfully how 
lost possessions may oe found. The writer could 
give personal experiences in this connexion, but 
prefers to quote a little anecdote of Chamberlain’s 
(loc. cit.)t which shows both the popularity and the 
weak points of divination : 

* A favourite dog ot the present writer’s was lost in November 
1892, and all search, advertisement, and applicallon to the 
police proved unavailing. Meanwhile, the servants and their 
friends privately had recourse to no less than three diviners, 
two of whom were priests. One of these foretold the dog's 
return in April, and another directed that an ancient ode con- 
taining the words, “ If I hoar that thou awaitest me, I will 
forthwith return," should be written on slips of paper and 
pasted upside down on the pillars of the house. It was^e 
sight of these slips that drew our attention to the matter. The 
best of it is that the dog was found, and that, too, in a month 
of April, namely AprU 1896, after having been missing for three 
years and five months 1 ’ , . 

5 . Ordeals.— After thus analysing the vanous 
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forms of Japanese divination, ancient and modem, 
we have still a special process of its application 
to investigate, viz. ordeals. This judicial divina- 
tion is represented in ancient mythology by a 
well-known story giving a case of ordeal by fire. 

The Heavenly prince Nini^, havini? been senb by the other 
ode to earth to govern Japan, married Ko-no-hana-Haku-ya- 
ime(thePrince8s-Blo88oniinif-brllHariUy-Jike-the-flo\vcr8‘Of-the- 
Treee) ; but she became pre^ifnant after a single night, and the 
young huslMind was astonished ; she then shut herself up in an 
underground liall (a muro, which here does duty for the 
ubu-ya, or lying-in nut, where the Japanese women used to 
retire for delivery^ and set Are to the hall with her own hands, 
when on the point of delivery. In order to prove her innocence 
by the flre-test. *lf the child,* she said, *with which I am 
pregnant be the child of an f^rthly deity [t.s. of a god of the 
country], iny delivery will not be fortunate. If it be the august 
child of the Heavenly deity [i.e. thy child and the descendant of 
the Bun-goddessl, it will be fortunate.' And the princess (»me 
out of the test victorious, after having brought into the world 
in the furnace three gods, one of whom was to be the ancestor 
of the first Kmperor (Kojiki, 143 f.; cf. corresponding versions 
in Nihongit i. 73, 85, 88). 

This myth would seem to point to the existence 
of tlio fire-ordeal in the customs of tho pre-historic 
period. In the historic period, however, it was 
essentially the boiling-water test that constituted 
judicial divination. First of all the Nihongi gives 
us an example which it assigns to a.d. 277 : 

A certain man, Takechi no Sukune, was slandered before the 
Emperor by his younger brother, Uinashi-ushi no 8ukune, and 
accused of wishing to overthrow the Kmperor and seise his 
power. Tukeohi, who was at the time on a tour of inspection 
in the provinces, hastened to the capital to prove his innocence. 
‘The Emperor forthwith questioned Takechi no Sukune aloii}. 
with Umashi-ushi no Sukune, upon whiidi these two men were 
each obstinate, and wrangled with one another, so that it was 
impossible to aHcertain the right and the wrong. The Kmperor 
then gave orders to ask of the <!ods of Heaven and Karth the 
ordeal by lioiling water. Hereupon Takechi no Sukune and 
Umashi-ushi no Sukune went out together to tho bank of 
the Sliiki river, and undenvent the ordeal of boiling water. 
Takechi no Sukune was victorious. Taking his cross-sword, 
he threw down L'mashi-ushi no Sukune. and was at length 
about to slay him, when tho Emperor ordered him to lot him 
go ’ [Nihtmglf i. 257 f.). 

A more imiiortant case was occasioned, in the 
beginning of tho 6th cent., by tho protonsions 
of nigh families who w'cre attempting to increase 
their prestige by false genealogies. In tho year 
416, two Tmiierial decrees of TngyO censured those 
powerful families >vho * purposely lay claim to high 
family,’ those liold functionaries who ‘describe 
themselves, some as descendants of Emi>erorH, 
others attributing to their race a miraculous 
origin, and saying that their ancestors came down 
from Heaven ’ ; and the abuse reached such a 
pitch that the Emperor finally had recourse to the 
ordeal to remedy it. 

* “Single Houses, ” he said, “ have multiplied and have formed 
anew ten thousand surnameB of doubtful authenticity. There- 
fore let the people of tho various Houses and surnames wash 
themsolves and practise abstinence, and let them, each one 
calling the gods to witness, plunge their hands in boiling water.” 
The cauldrons of the oraeal bv boiling water were therefore 
placed on the “Evil Door of Words” spur of tho Amagashi 
lIUL Everybody was told to go thither, saying : “ Hu who tells 
the truth will bo uninjured ; ho who is false will assuredly 
suffer harm.” Hereupon every one put on straps of tree-fll>re, 
and, coming to the cauldrons, plunged their hands in tho boiling 
water, when those who were true remainoil naturally uninjureo, 
and all those who w'ero false were harmed. Therefore those 
who had falsified their titles were afraid, and, slipping away 
beforehand, did not come forward. From this time forward 
the Houses and surnames were spontaneously orderetl, and 
there was no longer any one who falsified them ' (AiAotigi, 1. 
Slfi-Sl?, and cf. Kojiki^ 3fi7 f.). 

A gloss on this passage of tho Nihongi^ probably 
as ancient as the text itself, tells uh Uiat this 
ordeal, known to-day under tlie name of yusaguri^ 
was then called kugadachiy and adds valuable evi- 
dence of otlier varieties of u.sage at this pcriotl : 

* Sometimes mud was put into a cauldron and made to boil up ; 
then the anus were bared, and the boiling mud stirred with 
them. Sometimes an axe was heated red-hot and placed on 
the palm of the hand.’ 

The great prevalence of the cuKtom is clearly 
shown by a complaint made to the Emperor, in 
the year 630, by an ambassador of Imna, a small 


kingdom in Korea, against a whimsical judge, who, 
in order to simplify his task, abused tho ordeal : 

‘ Kena no Omi is fond of setting the cauldrons for the ordeal by 
boiling water, and saying; “Those who are in the right will 
not be scalded : those wlio are false will certainly be scalded.” 
Owing to this, many persons have been scalded to death by 
plunging into the hot water I ’ {Nikmigi, ii. 22). 

Still other forms of ordeal are noticed by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited Japan in tho year 
600, and, in describing both tlie means of torture 
employed to force the confession of criminals and 
the tests for the purpose of distinguishing the 
guilty from tho innocent, gives the following 
exposition ; 

‘In the trial of casus where a great wrong has been suffered, 
those %vho will not confess have their km es squeezed with a 
pioco of wood, or have their necks sawn with the tight string 
of a very powerful how. Or small stonvs are placed in l)oiIing 
water, and the <lispiitants are ordered to take them out. It is 
aup(K)sed that ho who is in the w'rong gets his hand scalded. 
Or, again, a snake is put in a jar, and they uru made to take it 
out ; it being supposed that ho who is in the wrotig will gut his 
hands bitten* Ma-Twaii-IJn’s Account of Japan,’ by E. H. 
Parker, in TASJ, vol. xxii. pt. 2, p. 42 f.). 

This serpent-ordeal, wdiicdi is also found among 
other peoples, e.g. the blacks of Africa, was 
certainly in existence in Japan in tho primitive 
j)eriod. AVe are led to tliis conclusion by tho tests 
to which Susa-no-wo subjects his future .s<^n-in-Iaw, 
Oho-kiirii-niishi, who is made to sleep in ilio hut of 
serjients, and then in tho hut of centiiiedes and 
wasps ; he would never have escaped if he had not 
had tho help of the magic scarfs of princoss Siiseri ; 
and Susa-no'WO ended by show’ing him high esteem, 
because, seeing him spit red earth mixed with 
wwAjM-lierries (Apknnnnthc aspa'a)y he thought he 
was eating the centipodcs themselves [Konkiy 86 f.). 
Later on, and down to the present jieriou, the tests 
of xdunging the hands in boiling water and walking 
bare-footed over a bed of burning coals, with, 
however, special precautions, were employed as a 
means of rousing the nietyof believers; but this 
is no longer ordeal. On the other hand, even in 
tho 17th cent., Kaenipfer observed a curious ordeal 
for forcing confession of a crime, which consisted 
in making tho accused swallow, in a little water, 
a small pioco of x^a>I>er with drawings of ravens or 
other black birds upon it(Kaenipfer,i/w^. dnJapon, 
Fr. ed., Paris, 173‘X bk. iii. ch. 6, p. 61). Perhaps 
wo may see hero a faint recollection of the god of 
scare-crows, who appears in primitive mythology 
and was thought to know everything under the sun 
(see Le Shinntoisimy 166). 

6. Omens and dreams. — All that now remains 
to ho treated is omens and dreams. These come 
under divination, even though in them we are 
not dealing, in principle, with processes involving 
the active initiative of man, but only with s]>on- 
taneous facts, outside of man, for which he seeks 
an interpretation after they have cKKuirred. Omens 
are often mentioned in mythology and ancient 
annals. Without speaking of omens that are 
looked for by those interested, and therefore 
belong to the class of divinations devised on the 
spot {e.g.t in Kojiki^ 292, while two cliiefs, on the 
eve of an expedition, ‘hunted for an omen,’ and 
one of them had climbed an oak, a furious wild 
boar uprooted the tree and devoured the man), we 
could give numerous examjiles of omens properly 
so called, i.e. iiulejieiideiit of tho human will. As 
a general rule, white or red animals, which were 
striking in virtue of their rarity and, further, 
liarmonized with the favourite colours of a solar 
religion like Shinto, were regarded as of good 
omen (see, for while animals, Nihongi, i. 292, ii. 
124, 174, 236, ‘237, 239, 252, 286, 3‘22, 326, 352, 394 , 
410, 416 ; and, for red animals, Nihongi, ii. 337 | 
347, 351, 352, 357 . 407 , 409). Hut tho Japanese 
also regarded as good omens, perhaps just when it 
suited them to interpret them as such, any parti- 
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Gular occurrence whatever {e.g, an owl or a wren 
going into a lying in hut [Nihongi^ i. 277]). Earth- 
quakes, storms, and floods were considered ill 
omens, foretelling war: they were the scourges 
calling on each other. Similarly, other extra- 
ordinary phenomena, such as the appearance of a 
comet (Mthonai, ii. 166, 167, 161), 333, 353, 364, 367), 
or a prolonged eclipse of the sun’s light (ib. i. 238) ; 
strange incidents like a migration of rats from the 
capital (ib. ii. 226, 245), or the mysterious move- 
inonts of a swarm of flies {ib. ii. 270) ; bad meetings, 
as with a blind man or a cripple, when starting on 
a journey (Kojikh 238) ; disturbing incidents like 
a dog coming into a temple and laying down a 
dead hand (Nihongi^ ii. 263); or, finally, un- 
accountable accidents like a leg-rest breaking with 
no apparent cause {ib. ii. 256), were all evil omens. 
It would be useless to attempt to study in detail 
all these and analogous cases, which are very 
numerous (see Nihongi, i. 227, 228, 320, ii. 59, 237, 
239, 259, 260, 269, 270, 277, 293, 331, 359, etc.). 
Let us simply point out that this belief in omens 
is current to this day among the Japanese. Thus, 
at certain grave crises in her contemporary history, 
Japan has been .seen more than once to turn 
anxiously towards the templejof the fSun-goddosH, 
seeking for light on the future. At a critical point 
in the Bovolution of 1867, the white horse of the 
temple of Ise escaped, and only returned after 
three days: from this it was concluded that the 
Imperial party would soon have the victory. 
During the (^hino-Japanc.so war, the sacred horse 
disappeared for ten days : this foreign war, there- 
fore, was to last throe times as long as the previous 
civil war (rumour registered in the Japan Mail of 
17th Sept. 1894, p. 2). 

In the same way, dreams >vere always regarded 
as affording foresight, hy a more or less skilful 
interpretation, of future events, or indications as 
to the future behaviour of the ])erson interested. 
Take, e.g., one of the oldest documents of Shinto, 
the Tatsuta no Kaze no Kami no Matsuri (ritual 
no. 4), which gives its proper legendary origin. 
For several years, some unknown gods had spoiled 
all the harvests, and the diviners had not been 
able to discover the culprits. Then the sovereign 
himself * deigned to conjure them,’ and they 
revealed themselves to him in a dream. They 
were ‘ Heaven’s - august - Pillar’s augustness and 
Country-august- Pillar’s augiistnoss," the Wind- 
gods wno support the firinaiiient. They required 
certain oflerings from him — the foundation of a 
temple at Tatsuta, and a liturgy — in return for 
which they promised ‘ to hleas and ripen the things 
produced by the great august people of the region 
under Heaven, firstly the five sorts of grain, down 
to the last leaf of the herbs’ {TASJ, vd. vii. pt. 4, 

S . 442 f.). We shall now take one of the most 
ramatio stories of the ancient chronicles : 

The Ein|)cror Sulnin ia betrayed by hia wife, who, at the 
inatigatiou of her accomplice, the prince of Salio. att«nii)t8 to 
aBsaasinate him during hia sleep. * to the Heavenly Sovereign, 
not knowing of this conspiracy, was au^stly sleeping, with the 
Empress' august knees as hia pillow, llien the Empress tried 
to cut his august throat with a stiletto ; but, though she lifted 
itthrioe, she could not cut the throat for an irrepressible feeling 
of sadness, and she wept tears, whioh fell overflowing on to the 
Heavenly Sovereign's august face. Straightway the Heavenly 
Sovereign started up, and asked the Empress, saying : ** I have 
had a strange dream : a violent shower came from the direction 
of Saho and suddenly wetted my face ; again, a small damask- 
coloured snake coiled itself round my neok. Of what may such 
a dream be the omen f ” * And the Empress, seeing that it would 
be useless to deny the truth, confessea her treason of which the 
Emperor had been warned by this dream (Kojiki, 231 f. ; cf. 
Nihongi, i. 171). 

It would be easy to multiply examples of this 
kind, in which the ancient documents abound (see 
Kojiki, 165, 215, 237, 295; Nihongi, i, 115, 153, 
165, 161, 165, 281, ii. 36). These divinations given 
by dreams wore considered so natural that they 


were even attributed to animals, os the following 
story will show ; 

* There is a popular story tliat a long time ago there was a 
man who went to Toga, and spent the night on the moor. 
Now there were two deer which lay down beside him. When 
it was on the point of cock-crow, the male deer addressed the 
female, saying : “ This night 1 had a dream, in whioh 1 saw a 
white mist come down copiously and cover iny body. What 
may this portend?” The female deer answered and said : **lt 
thou goest out, thou wilt certainly be shot by men and die, and 
so thy body will be smeared with white salt to correspond with 
the whiteness uf the mist.” Now the man who was spending 
the night there wondered at this in his heart. Before it was 
et dawn, there came a hunter, who siiot the male deer, and 
illed it. Hence the proverbial saying of the men of that day : 
“Even the l>elllng male deer follows the interpretation of a 
dream ” ' (Nihongi, i. 290). 


There is still one more form of divination, which 
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DIVINATION (Jewish).— X. Introductory.- In 
the present article the writer follows the same 
system as in art. Charms and Amulets (Jewish), 
in not attempting to fix chronological dates for the 
various forms of divination mentioned in ancient 
and mcdiieval writings. Without discussing here 
the wider meaning of magic in general, there is no 
doubt that magic is much older than any literary 
record, and that it has survived through ages, with 
comparatively few variations and modifications. 
The study of folk-lore has revealed the fact that to 
a surprising degree exact parallels with some of 
the most ancient forms of divination have boon 
preserved to this very day, and a careful oxaniina- 
tion of the latest survivals throws light upon 
ancient practices which have hitherto remained in 
many cases obscure. Tt follows naturally that 
allusions in the Bible are only the oldest literary 
references to practices of magic and <Uvination. 
The words denoting map^ical practices belong, no 
doubt, to the pre-Biblical period, when their 
original meaning may have already undergone 
soiiie sort of change, although this is not very 
likely, os nothing is preserved with greater tenacity 
than magical terms and formuhe. it is thus futile 
to attempt, on the basis of Hebrew etymology, to 
fix in every case the precise meaning of those 
technical terms. It must also bo pointed out that, 
though the practices in question are here classed as 
‘ Jewish,’ this by no means implies that they are of 
Jewish origin, but only that the knowledge of 
them ha.s come to us through the medium of the 
Bible, and that they were doubtless employed by 
the Jews— in direct contradiction to the spirit and 
teaching of Judaism— especially during the older 
period of Jewish history. 

Nothing could be more emphatic than Ut 29^ 
(‘ The secret things belong unto the Lord our (Jod : 
but the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
wonls of this law ’), but scarcely less emphatic is 
the condemnation of the heathen practices of divina- 
tion found throughout the Bible. As late us the 
2iid cent. B.C. we find Ben Sira protesting against 
this dabbling in mysteries (Sir S”** ; cf. Bab. ^ag. 
Ida, and J QM iii. [1891] 690-8). It is a noteworthy 
fact that Genesis and the books grou{ied under the 
name of the ‘Former Prophets’ (esp. Judges, 
Samuel, and partly Kings) are replete with prac- 
tices of divination scaredy veiled ; they represent 
a primitive state of mina and cult in winch the 
heathen and the Jewish elements are strangely 
blended ; one can follow up, as it were, the transi- 
tion from one to the other, but the people do not 
yet clearly distinguish between them. The seer 
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and the prophet rank no higher at the beginning 
than the diviner and the sootliBayer, and, from the 
information we are able to cull from the pages of 
the Bible, both seem to act in the same manner, 
one appealing to Baal, Dagon, and other gods, the 
other— the prophet and the seer — appealing to the 
God of Israel, whilst performing almost identical 
ceremonies and using similar practices. Samuel, 
Saul, Jonathan, David, Elijah, Elisha, and others 
are found using divination of various forms and 
degrees, and by a right interpretation of their 
practices much is explained. ]No real condemna- 
tion of these practices is found in the historical 
books, such as appears in the other four books of 
the Law, and in the fiery denunciations of the 
‘Later Prophets.* The prophets are always con- 
scious of the heathen origin of these practices, and 
in the Apocryphal literature they are traced back 
to the fallen angel Shomhazai (see the legend in 
Eth. En. 8* [Charles] ; and cf. Gaster, Chron. of 
Jtfahvmdy 1899, p. 52, eh. xxv.). But no denuncia- 
tion, however strong and severe, could prevail 
against the desire of peering into the future and 
of obtaining information from whatever source or 
by whatever means man might learn that which is 
hidden from him. 

2 . Biblical and post-Biblical references to 
divination. — The chief passages in the Pentateuch 
in which the practices of divination are mentioned 
are Dt 18^«-, Lv « and 20«- 

(1) It will serve our purpose best to start with 
the m'nahesh (11 V ‘enchanter’), from the root 
n&hashy which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Bible and in post-Biblical literature. The word is 
used by Laban (Gn 30“") ; it occurs twice (Nu 23*-“ 
24^) in the history of Balaam ; and in 1 K 20” the 
Araimean servants of Benhadod watch for a good 
omen (It V ‘observed diligently’). The history of 
Gideon and that of Jonathan furnish us with two 
more examples of this mode of divination from the 
‘ first word’ spoken by the enemy (Jg 7^*' 1 S 
and also that of Eliozor at the well (Gn 24^^), 
which they took as telling them of their future 
success. We shall meet with a similar kind of 
divination later on. In the following passages the 
word m^nahish can also mean only prognosticator 
from omens, and not ‘ enchanter* as KV : Lv 19”, 
Dt 18*®, and 2 K 21® (2 Ch 33®). It is evidently of 
Western Aram, origin. It cannot bo connected 
with ndkdshy ‘ serpent ’ or ‘ snake,’ In the opinion 
of the present writer, there is no trace of serpent- 
worship among the Jews, or any of the nations 
with wnom they came in contact. The transforma- 
tion of Moses* pd into a serpent belongs to the 
category of magic and not to divination or worship; 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness was merely 
symbolical and a kind of protective charm, not an 
object of worship. 

(a) A specific form of divination— by means of 
the c«» — is found in the history of Joseph 
(Gn 44^^®). To judge from later parallels, tne 
practice must have consisted in filling a cup with 
water or wine, and gazing intently on the surface, 
till the beholder saw all kinds of images. The 
method of divining by cups has not been entirely 
lost. Allusions to it are made indirectly in the 
Talmud, where the princes (demons) of cups {sari 
ka-kos) and egg-cups {sari he^in) are mentioned. 
This system of divination is alluded to in manu- 
scripts in the writer’s ^Kissession (Cod. 443, etc.), 
where, in addition to these two, the princes 
(demons) of the cup-like palm of the hand {sari 
ha-kaf) and the princes ot the thumb-nails {sari 
ha-bohen) are mentioned. The method of divining 
from the palm of the hand is also described in an 
anonymous compilation {Mifaloth Elohim, Lem- 
berg, 1865, no. 69), where it is used for finding the 
thief and the stolen article. All the formuloe 


mven for the above-mentioned modes of divination 
from egg-cups, etc., are identical in all ossonlials 
with the latter. 

Tr&coa of divination by the cup and by flnger-naiUi have beun 
preserved, though no longer understood, in the ceremonies con- 
nected with the cup of wine and the lighted candle used at the 
outgoing ot the Sabliath at the service called Ilabdalahy or the 
division between Sabbath and the weekday, the beginning of 
the week being: considered as a very propitious time. W^en 
the blessinK is said over the wine-cup lillefl to overflowing, the 
man performing the ceremony at a certain moment shades 
the enn and looks into the wine ; and, when the blessing over 
the light is said, it is oustomary to let the light ot the candK* fall 
on the flnger-nails and to look at them intently. There is no 
doubt these are remnants of divination. Other explanations 
have been suggested which are wide of the mark. Closely allied 
with this is the following practice: To find out whether a inan mil 
survive the wfor.— Take silent water from a well on the eve ot 
Hosha'anah Kabba, fill a clear glass vessel with it, put it in the 
middle of a room, then look into it ; if ho sees therein a face with 
the mouth open, ho will live, hut, if the mouth is closed, ho will 
die. This must be done in the hour of the domination of the 
moon. Some do it on the Doy of Atonement, with a vessel filled 
with lighting oil instead of v/etor {Mi/aloth, IIU). 

Cup-liko bowls with magic.al iuHcriptions found 
in Babylon and elsewhere seem to have been also 
used for divination, and not for purely therapeutic 
magic, as hitherto believed. The conjurer or per- 
son who wanted to divine, or to detect a crime, or 
anything of the past, present, or future, looked, 
no doubt, into the bowl filled with water or oil and 
divined from it, or the suspected person drank the 
contents, and according to the result was found 
innocent or guilty. There was a similar operation 
in the case of tne woman suspected of adultery 
(Nu 5***^*) : a cup (earthen vossol) filled with water 
was employed ; the mysterious power by which the 
guilt of the woman was to l>o detected was also 
a written inscription (though blotted out in the 
water of bitterness), without the addition of any 
of the names of demons or heathen gods, as in the 
Babylonian bowls ; and the drinking of the water 
showed by its consequences her guilt or her 
innocence. It was an ordeal {q.v.) through the 
‘ divining cup.’ 

Instead of peering into bowls filled with shining 
liquid, we find it recorded in Talmudic and later 
times that it was customary to gaze into brass or 
glass mirrors for the same purpose ; and a distinct 
formula exists for crystal-gazing, or, as it is phrased, 
‘seeing the princes (demons) of the crystal {sari 
hab^dOldh).* This is distinctly diilerent from 
throwing metal pieces into cuos and watching the 
movements of the water, or uivination by means 
of molten wax or lead poured into a cup filled with 
water by the conjurer who attends on the patient, 
in order to find out, from the shape which the wax 
or the lead assumes, the real cause of the illness — 
a universal practice among the nations of the Near 
East, Jews and non- Jews alike. The oldest 
example of this is found in the Alexander legend 
of psoudo-Callisthencs. 

(0) Under the general term nihUsh (from the 
same root nd/utsh) fall also the various forms of 
divination by observation of signs not produced 
by any direct act of the diviner ; Jewish tratlition 
is unanimous on this interpretation of the term. 

(a) Auqury in a somewhat limited form is the 
first to lie considered. There is no passage in the 
Bible which refers directly to the mght of birds, 
or to their peculiar inovoments on certain occasions ; 
the passage in Ec 10” (‘A bird of the air shall 
carry the voice’) is metaphorical. In Talmudic 
times the science of karuspicy appears to have 
reached the Jews from the Arabs or some other 
(>eople who coined the technical expression ^ayyar 
(cf. the Arab, root = ‘ bird,* and mantiq al tair). 
It is especially the raven that is mentioned as a 
bird of omen. The reference to ravens in the 
history of Elijah (1 K 17®) is not explicit enough 
to allow us to draw any definite conclusions, but, 
on the other hand, Noah’s sending the raven out 
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of the ark on a kind of errand of divination (Gn 8’) 
no doubt lent colour to the belief so widely spread 
in the signilicance of the mysterious movements of 
the raven. In Bab. GiUin 45a and the Pesikta 
156^, Midi*. Rabb. on Numb. sec. 19, 2376, and 
Midr. on Ec 10“, divination from the flight of birds 
is described as the wisdom of Eastern sages. The 
raven by his croak warns Ilish of the danger which 
awaits him ; one who understands the language of 
birds explains it to him ; he takes the warning to 
heart, and escapes. The references in Talmudio 
literature are, however, not numerous enough to 
give us full insight into divination from birds. In 
the Zohar and in tlie Tikkunim reference is often 
made to the twittering of birds as foretelling future 
events such as the death of man, etc. In Cod. 
Caster 335 numerous medimval texts have l^en 
collected, dealing with divination from the twit- 
tering of birds, and especially from the croaking of 
the raven. They belong mostly to the pseud- 
epigraphical writings, and the Hebrew texts 
may lie translations from the Arabic, though the 
original source may lie far back in ancient times. 
In Hebrew legends King Solomon was credited 
with the knowledge of the language of birds. He 
overheard a conversation between a swallow and 
its female, in which it boasted of being able to 
destroy the Temple with a kick of its foot, and, 
ueationed by Solomon, said : * Should I not lM)ast 
efore my wife?’ [Parables of Solomon^ ed. Con- 
sUntinoplo, 1516). In another legend he is 
rebuked and humbled by an ant {^laase Ilane- 
nialnh). A Hebrew tale older than the 12th cent, 
tells oi a boy who w’as taughttho language of birds, 
and was thereby able to solve some riddles and to 
foretell future events (Caster, * Fairy Tales from 
inodited Hebrew MSS,’ no. iv. ‘Story of the Young 
Man and the Havens,’ in FL vii. [1896] 242 fF.). 

The dove is also mentioned occasionally as a 
bird of good omen ; it is identified with the nation. 
Through the peculiar movement of a dove Abisbai 
learns of the danger of David, who has fallen into 
the hand of the giants of Nob, not to speak of the 
dove sent by No»ih after the raven on a similar 
errand, or of the dove as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost in the baptism of Jesus (Caster, ZDMG 
Ixii. [1908] 2.32 tt*. and .528 fT.). 

(/3) Ezk 2r‘'M2«) ‘he looked in the liver’ refers to 
a kind of divination [hepatoscopy) not otherwise 
known among the Jews. This is not the place to 
discuss what this looking into the liver niav mean, 
and whether the future was prognosticated from a 
special conformation of the liver or from the con- 
vulsions or spasmodic movements of the liver of 
the dying animal. This latter seems to be nearer 
the truth, for a peculiar kind of divination is still 
in existence which depends upon the twitching or 
convulsion of the separate portions of the human 
body. No doubt it is a direct outcome of the 
practice of looking into the liver or lungs of 
sacrificial victims for the purjioso of divination, or 
a parallel to it. The convulsions or twitchings of 
the living took the place of those of the dying 
victim of old. A compilation similar to that wnicn 
the Greeks ascribed to Melampus appears in 
Hebrew literature under the title Sepher Refafoth, 
It is found already in a manuscript of the 12th 
century (Br. Mus. Or. 2853, fol. 62a) ; Judah 
Hasid, FJeazar of Worms, and others mention it, 
and Elijah de Vidas prints it from old MSS [Mitir, 
Talpijot^ Lemberg, 1875, fol. 8a-6; see also 
Chwolson, SsabieVf St. Petersburg, 1856, ii. 266-272). 

(7) Ancient tradition also identifies ndhash with 
omens. In the Si/ra to Lv 19* and in the SifrS to 
Dt 18*®®^- it is stated that ndltmh means to see 
omens in such incidents as bread falling from one’s 
mouth, or a staff from one’s hand, or a snake 
crawling on the right side, or a fox on the loH 


hand, or a fox’s tail trailing across the road, or a 
raven croaking when a man starts on a journey. 
All these forel)ode evil to his enterprise ; further- 
more, those who listen to the twittering of birds 
or the squealing of a weasel, and those who deduce 
from a given star being in the ascendant that the 
time is propitious for an undertaking, practise 
divination. Star-gazing was also thus included 
under the term ndhashf and these practices were 
called darM ha-Emorei (the practices of the 
Amorites or heathen), and are condemned as 
idolatrous. 

On account of thoir importance, we give here full references 
to all the paRsages on the ways of the Amorites in Kabbinloal 
litenture. Those are : Sifra, ed. Weiss, p. IK) ; Si/ri, ed. fried- 
man, ch. 171 f.; Bab. I^xMinV ; Shabb. 076 ; Tosefta Shabb. vl., 
ed. Zuckcrmandel, pp. 117-119; Sank, G6(i-68; Jer. Shabb. 
vii. 2 : Yalkui. Sim. i. fol. 160c-d, ft 687 ; Maimonides, HUoot 
*Aboda Zara, ch. xi. ; Jacob ben Asher, Yoreh de’ah, ch. 
170 ; and Ksro, Shul^an 'Aruch, ch. 179. 

(a) A peculiar kind of divination is the study of 
the shadow on the moonlit night of Uoshaanah 
Babba ; for, if a man loses his shadow on that 
night, he is sure to die in the course of the year 
(cf. Charnisso, Peler Scklemihl, tr. Bowring, Lon- 
don, 1878). Very likely the origin of this practice 
is found in the statement, ‘ For their shaaow has 
departed from them’ (Nu 14®). 

(2) M^'dnen (HV ‘who practises augury’), an- 
other kind of divination of which even tradition 
has not preserved a deiinitc interpretation. One 
connects it with the root 'ayin, ‘eye,’ and makes 
the m^'dnen to be ‘one who conjurc.«i,’ ‘one who 
produces hallucinations ’ [ahizath 'enayin) ; another 
seems to connect it with ‘(indn, * cloud,* probably 
= * one who studies the formation of the clouds * ; 
hut it is not explained for what purpose the clouds 
are to be studied, (a) It appears to the writer 
that the m^'Cnvn is the wmf her -prt^thet in the 
widest sense, not one who merely studied the 
clouds for some purpose of divination, but one 
who could aflbet the gathering of clouds, and their 
dispersal. That man was of the utmost importance 
to an agricultural people, for he could cause 
drought or rain, bring rich harvest, or complete 
failure with famine and starvation. Weather- 
makers figure in the literature of popular magic 
throughout the whole world, and it would therefore 
have been surprising to find so important a man 
missing among those ancient diviners and sooth- 
sayers. The law would never have condemned to 
death a man who merely looked at the clouds ; he 
must be a man who could cause serious hardship, 
and perhaps lead people astray to false beliefs. 
Seen in this light, the various incidents in the 
historical books assume a new and most satisfac- 
tory complexion. Samuel at the time of the 
wheat harvest calls on the Lord to bring thunder 
and rain — a most inopportune time (1 S 12‘^); 
here we have the very action of the 
Then we have Elijah, who tolls Ahab (1 K 17'), 

‘ There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my word.* Ahab seeks him every- 
where, evidently believing that it lay in the power 
of Elijah to make and unmake drought, it will 
now be easier to understand the sign of Gideon, 
who asked that the fleece of wool should on one 
night be found wet. * If there be dew on the fleece 
only, and it be dry upon all the ground’ (Jg 6®^), 
ana vice versa (v.*®). These were the signs ex- 
pected of the m*'6ncn. Very likely the request 
of Joshua, that the sun and moon should stand 
still, and that a hail-storm should overtake the 
army of the enemy and destroy them (Jos 10'***)i 
Joshua appearing as a w‘’dnen, and, finally, 
Elijah bringing down sheets of lightning in order 
to aestroy tne messengers of the king of Samana 
(2 K H®^*), may be further echoes of a similar 
conception. Even the prophet Amos defines the 
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power of God in the sentence, * I caused it to rain 
upon one city and not upon another’ (Am 4’). In 
the Talmud wo find the story of Nakdimon hen 
Gorion and the twelve wells which are filled at his 
prayer by the appointed day, and the sun shining 
again although it had apparently already set 
{Ta'anity fol. 19A-20«, Exeni piano. 85; Nuximy fol. 
196; Maaste Bnchy no. 96), and the stories of 
9oni ha-meagol, Raba, and others who force rain 
to come down (Gaster, * Reitriige,’ in Graetz, Ztschr. 
fur jud. Geschichte und Wissenschafty 1882 [and 
Buenarost, 1883, ch. xi. p. 7911*.]). 

(6) Of more importance w'ould be the man who 
could foretell the weather for the coming year. 
R. Akiba {Sifr6y § 171) explains to be the 

man who can foretell from the weather on the eve 
of the Sabbatical (seventh) Year [or rather on the 
eve of Shabuoth, Feast of Weeks] whether the 
year will bo one of rain or drought, of plenty or 
scarcity. In the Talmud we line tliat from the 
form or the ascending cloud of smoke which rose 
from the altar in the Temple on the Day of New 
Year and subsemient few days the weather for the 
next yearcould be predicted, and that the weather 
of certain days was taken as prognosticating that 
of the next year (see Gaster, ‘Jew. Weather Lore,* 
in jubilee number of the Jewi<th ChrnnicUy 1891, 
whore the whole literature is given). The cloud of 
smoke was called Anan as th^c cloud of mist and 
rain. Transferred to the Kalendm of .lainiary, 
this prognostication was attributed to Ezra (ace 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses ajtocr.y lieipzig, 1866, 
Prolegomena, pp. xiii-xiv). 

The m^'dnen was the master of thunder and 
rain, as shown by Samuel and Elijah. The latter, 
moreover, has experience of wind and oarthouako 
before the appearance of God (1 K 19^^'' )• blarth- 
quako and lightning were further taken as pre- 
monitory siras of disaster. Tn Jewish literature, 
such brontoloma and scismolojifia have Iwen pre- 
served under tlie title Simaii6 rdaJihim ve.-raamim 
(Constantinople, n.d.). In Greek literature they 
were attributed to David (Fabricius, God, Pseudrp. 
VTy Hamburg, 1713-33, p. 1162, and NTy do. 1703- 
19, i. 951-953 ; Gaster, Lit. Pop. Rum. 606). 

(c) It is doubtful whether astrology and the ob- 
servation of stars and planets come within the 
sphere of the m^'Onen's activity. Here we encoun- 
ter the special name ‘star-gazers.’ The knowledge 
of astrology, star-gazing, divination by constella- 
tions, and forecasting from the new moon is clear 
from Is 47^*, which exhibits a distinct dill’erence l)e- 
twoon the vi^'dnen — the weather-prophet--and the 
real astrologer, whoso observations >vero limited 
to the changes, conjunctions, and other positions 
assumed by the heavenly bodies. The phrase 
h6¥r6 shdnmyimy if it means ‘dividers of heavens,’ 
i.e. those wdio divide up the heavenly circle into a 
number of constellations and forecast the future 
from them, would correspond to the gdzfrht in Dn 
2^ 4'^ etc. To this section belongs the horoscope 
and other astrological divinations dependent upon 
the changes of the calendar and the juxta|)osition 
of days, and the conjunction of the stars and 
planets, as well as the lists of good and bad, 
ominous and propitious, days. This was attri- 
buted by Maimonides and Jacob ben Asher {loce. 
citt.) to the m**6ueuy whom they confused w'ith 
the astrologer, lieference should bo made in this 
connexion to divination from the sudden appear- 
ance of stars and comets, e.g. Balaam’s j»ro}»necy 
(Nu 24*’), to which such Messianic importance has 
been attached ever since by Jews, »Samaritans, and 
Christians. So, Josephus tolls us [TiJ Vl. v. 3 
[Niese, § 289]) ; ‘ There was a star resembling a 
sword, which stood over the city,* foretelling the 
impending destruction of the town. For the star 
in the NT (Mt 2), and the further development of 


the same idea in the Apocrypha, see B. Hofmann, 
Leben Jesu n. d. Apokryphetiy J^eipzig, 1851 ; Winer, 
liibl. RWBy 1847, ii. 523 ff. A star appears at the 
birth of Abraham, and is interpretetf ns a portent 
of evil [Chron. Jerahmeel, xxxiv. 1). 'J’he appear- 
ance of many suns in the dream is found in the 
oracle of the ‘ Sybil of Tibur,’ probably originally 
a lost Biblical apocryphon (Gaster, jRA^s, July 
1910, pt. iii. p. 609) ; cf. also the Song of Deborah 
(.Ig .5^) : ‘The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisern.’ 

(3) Kdsenty kesem (KV ‘diviner,’ ‘divination’). — 
(o) Taking the various passages together whore 
this word occurs in the Bible, and also looking at 
the troilitional interpretation, we find, in the first 
place, that the Icdsrm was a professional diviner, 
trained in the art of keseiUy unlike the previously 
mentioned diviners, who practised without any 
special professional training, and w ho thereby did 
not obtain any otficial standing. The Mseniy on 
the other hand, was the professional (priestly) 
seer, ‘seeing’ in a state of trance or ecstasy 
brought about by one means or another, in which 
he spoke W'ords of divination (oraeJes) concerning 
future events. This state of trance w'os brought 
about ‘ by bowing down to the earth [evidently 
like the attitude of Elijah, 1 K 18*“], and crying 
aloud, or looking into a brass or glass mirror, or 
taking a stick in the hand and leaning heavily 
upon it, or striking therewith the ground, until he 
loses consciousness and talks’ (7’ac, l.c. ch. 179). 
In the Bible in many passages we find the kdsim 
holding among the heat lien the s.ame position as 
the hdzch or rd'ch among the Jews. But the 
Jewish conception of revelation is difi’erentiated 
as the uncovering of the hiddim by the grace and 
inspiration of God, from the heathen kOseniy wiio 
is thought to have been inspired by an evil spirit 
whilst he liimsclf was unconscious. Tliat uncon- 
sciousness is brought about by action, for action 
characterizes this kind of divination, and action on 
definite lines. The kosem is not confined to West- 
ern Aramman peoples ; according to the Bible, the 
men of Moab, Midian, and, later on, the Philistineii, 
had professional kOs^mim. Balaam is the first men- 
tioned ; and it is clear, from the description given 
in Nu 24*, that, after certain magical operations 
had been performed, such as building of altArs, 
walking in a definite way, and using, no doubt, 
other moans, ho falls into a trance, or, as it is put 
there : ‘ And the man whose eye was closed saitli : 
he saith, which hearcth the words of God, which 
seeth the vision of the Almighty, falling down, and 
having his eyes opened [internal].’ As far as can 
lie iudged, some tangible results were expected by 
Bafak from the kesem of Balaam, such as a curse 
or blight, or a direct imlic^ation of the best means 
of overcoming the pow'cr which protected Israel. 
The kCs^mtmy t-ogether with the priests, were asked 
by tlie Philistines (1 S fi*-*) to find out the cause 
of the plague, and they advised a divination by 
moans of cows walking in a dcfinit<3 direction. 

(6) The eldest tradition in [l.c.) connects 

kesem also with rhabdonuincyy i.e. divination by 
means of staft*, rod, arrows, etc. In our opinion, 
the earliest example of this divination is .Jacob’s 
peeled rods (Gn 30=*’‘’^*)» an incident whi(;h has re- 
mained very obscure in spite of all the commen- 
tators, who seem to have overlooked Gn 3P®* ** — 
the vision of .Jacob and the appearance of the 
angel. The peeling of the rods ami putting them 
in the trough was an act of divination which was 
explained to him by the ang(d in his dream ; for 
surely the peeling alone coubl not, even on the 
basis of physiological impressions, have had the re- 
sult of producing so widely dill’erent marks as black 
sheep and goats, ring-straked, speckled, grisled, 
etc. —too complex a result to lie expected from 
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one and the uaine iinpreasion. K. Moses of Coney 
(1235) has preserved to us the description of an 
oracle or divination by means of peeled rods which 
were tlirown into tho air, and, according as the 
peeled or unpceled side fell uppermost, success in 
marriage or tlio opposite was indicated (li. Josj^h 
Karo, in his commentary to the /.c.). Tne 
appeal to tho staff as an oracle we find in Hos 4‘‘^. 
With some hesitation, one might also mention here 
the rod of Moses wherewith he was to do the signs 
(Ex 4”), and which has been invested with miracu- 
lous powers by very numerous legends, and believed 
to have been a rod from Paradise (see Chron. Jefuh’ 
mecl). Another rod from Paradise, used as a beam 
in the building of the Temple, fills an important 
rdle in the legend of the history of the Cross. The 
angel that appears to Gideon (Jg also holds a 
staff in his hands, with which he touches the meat 
and the unleavened bread, and fire comes out from 
the rock. Elisha sends Gehazi with his staff to 
put it on the face of tho dead cliild of the Shunam- 
iiiite, so that it may revive (2 K 4'‘**), and he tells 
him : ‘ If thou meet any man, salute him not ; and 
if any man salute thee, answer him not again.’ 
The spell is not to be broken, whilst tho action is 
to bo completed by the staff or divining rod. Of 
course, it is hero a miracle to be performed through 
tho grace of God. 

From this time onwards we hear of the wand of the inaK'ician ; 
and Itahbinical tradition demands that the shall use, 

amon(( other things, a staff or a rod ('/'ur, l.c.). Mention may bo 
made also of the budding rod of Aaron, by which his selection 
was to he made manifest (Nu 17>^), to which numerous parallels 
exist. In most crises it is a withered rod or staff stuck in the 
earth, which unexpectedly buds and flourishes, and is thereby 
a sign to the penitent that ids sin lias been forgiven : e.g. the 
legend of Lot, who waters tho rod with mouthfuls of water 
brought from Jordan at the bidding of Abraiiam ; and the flour- 
ishing rod proclaims forgiveness of sin (Kahricius, Cod. Pseud. 
VT i. 428>S1 ; Goster, lAi. Pop. Rum. 2S4-86). Mediaival litera- 
ture knows a similar legend about a sinner appealing to B. Judah 
Ilasid, when the rod flourished {3laa$« Buck, and Tendlau, 
Sagen, 1873, no. 62; cf. the legend of Tannhiiuaer) ; and a 
similar selection of Joseph by the budding rod to take Mary 
as his ward is told in Profeo. Jacobi, ch. 8 (cd. Tischendorf, 
JSvanq. Apoe., Leipzig, 1853, pp. 15-19), and pseudo-3Iatth. fobs. 
Iv.-vili. pp. 60-67), not to speak of the innumerable parallel in 
the Legends of Saints and m popular literature. 

Throwing sticks into the air and watching the 
way they Tall is still one of the many forum of 
rhabdoimtncy. To this kind of divination belongs 
the shooting of arrows, which is tantamount to 
sending a pointed stick hij^h into tho air and 
watching tho direction in which it falls. It is a.s 
such an act of divination that the shooting of 
arrows by .Jonathan is best explained (1 S 2(^*). 
The shooting of arrows for the purpose of kesem is 
found in the history of Joash (2 K 13^®*). The 
smiting of the ground seems to have been an accom- 
panying ceremony. The use of the arrow in Ifcsem 
appears also in Ezk 21^^ The fall of arrows was 
to indicate the road tho king of Babylon was to 
take, for the arrows must have lieon snot straight 
up into the air and allowed to fall by themselves. 
In the legends about the fall of the Temple (Bab. 

56a, Exenipla no. 70), Nero is said to have 
shot arrows from the four corners, and, as they all 
fell into Jerusalem, it indicated to him the impend- 
ing fall of the town. It is still an element in Ori- 
ental, notably Gipsy, fairy-tales for the hero to 
shoot an arrow into the air and go in quest of it, 
and where the arrow falls things await him — good 
or evil. 

{c) Akin to those fornm of divination ivould lie 
the tree oracle — the shaking of the boughs in one 
direction or another being taken as prognostication 
of some future event. This must have been the 
meaning of the oak of Meonen (Jg 0^). David 
heard in the noise of the shaking boughs of the 
mulberry tree (2 S 5=^**) the sound ol inarching. In 
Talmudic times we find a special art of divination 
mentioned under the name of niliath the 


language of trees. R. Yohanan ben Zakkai is 
mentioned as one who possessed this knowled^ 
(see Bab. Sukkaht 28^i)* Abraham Gaon, who 
lived in the year 1140 of the Seleucid era (a.d. 
829), could understand tho speech of palms C Aruch, 
A'.v., Sh. ii.). Through Arabic infiuences, special 
books of divination by means of palm trees or 

f )alm leaves (ascribed to Abu Iflah of Saragossa) 
lave been preserved in Hebrew literature, in which 
the origin of this science is referred back to King 
Solomon (Cod. Gas ter, 19, 3296, 623). Another 
spetdos of divination mentioned in the Talmud and 
Mid rash concerns the tree as a life token. At the 
birth of the child a tree is planted, and from its 
state of fiourishing or decay one can divine the 
state of the man himself. By seeing the withering 
of Job’s tree planted in their garden his three 
friends knew or his misfortune, and came to com- 
fort him. Such trees were sometimes cut on the 
day of marriage, to be used os ornaments; the 
premature cutting of such a tree by a^ Roman 
general brought about, according to the Talmud, 
the war of Betar (Bab. 57a). 

(4) J/6ber {RV ‘charmer’). — Not much informa- 
tion is found in the Bible concerning the activity 
denoted by this name. The tradition in SifrS {l.e.) 
which explains the hdber as one who could gather 
together (/^6cr, ‘companion’) lingo or small ani- 
mals according to his skill — for what purpose is 
not 8tate<l-— throws an unexpected light on many 
incidents in the Bible which have hitherto remainoil 
obscure, in which we recognize now tho work of 
the hdber, though not under that name. If a 
similar view is to be taken of him as of th(3 
m^'dnen (weather-maker) he must have been a 
man who could bring or avert, foretell the coming 
or disappearance of obnoxious animals. His inclu- 
sion in the list in Dcut. would thus bo thoroughly 
justified ; for to bring wild animals into the land 
or to draw them away would bo a curse or a 
blessing to tlio people. To this category would be- 
long tho priests who were asked for by the Cutheans 
from the king of Assyria, to bo sent from Babylon 
to Samaria in order to drive away the lions which 
infested the land (2 K 17*®'*^). The priest sent 
was no doubt considered to he a powerful d iviner 
or charmer, a hdber. Similarly Elisha, upon whose 
curse two sho-bears appeared and destroyed the 
children after they mocked him, acts as a kind of 
Mber (2 K 2*^). So also a certain man from tho 
sons of the prophets (1 K 20®®”^*)i whose bidding 
a lion kills tne disobedient fellow-prophet, acts as 
a Mber wlio has power over animals for good or 
evil. In 1 K 13 we see the lion turning against 
the propliet (charmer) whose spell was broken 
through disobedience, although Ids power is still 
shown by the animal’s standing quietly by the 
corpse next to tho ass without hurting tne latter. 
Going higher up the stream of Biblical tradition, 
we find Sam.son (Jg 14®) tearing to pieces a lion, in 
whose carcass bees afterwards swarm, contrary to 
tho nature of bees, which never hive in dead bouies. 
Samson is able also single-handed to catch three 
hundred foxes and put firebrands between their 
tails (Jg 15^). Here we have an exact portraiture 
of a Mber (os interpreted by the present writer), 
one who is able to gather animals either for good 
or for evil purposes. According to later tradition, 
the presence of a pious man or reputed saint was 
sufficient to drive away obnoxious animals from a 
place. Ill the Temple area itself no fly was seen, 
nor did a wild animal ever hurt any visitor to 
Jerusalem (Pirlfd Aboth). The sanctuary took the 
place of the pious man in averting the evil of w'ild 
beasts (see Gastor, ‘Beitriige,* ch. iv. p. ^f., in 
connexion with tho legends of Virgil, St. 1 atrick, 
etc.). 

How far Beelzebub would fall within this cate- 
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gory would be difficult to Ktiite, but the Phili- 
stinoa attributed the plague of mice (I S 6^'* to 
the presence of the ark, and they returned golden 
inice as a votive oUering with it. Here the ark, in 
inflicting the plague, acted in a aiinilar though 
opposite direction to the sanctuary (ark) in Jeru* 
suein, which prevented a plague of vermin. 

It is a remarkable fact that all the acts of divi- 
nation mentioned hitherto are found among the 
ten plagues inflicted by Moses in Egypt at the 
bidding of the Lord, no doubt to bring home to 
the Egyptians, in the manner best understood by 
them, that all the acts of the enchanters, augurs, 
charmers, weathcr'inakers, could also bo pcrforinetl 
by a man in tlie name of another power against 
whom their own diviners and charmers could not 
prevail. W e have— with the addition of (a) the rods 
of Moses and Aaron turned into snakes — (1) blood, 
(2) frogs, (3) lice, (4) various animals, (6) plague, 
(6) boils, (7) hail storm, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, 
and (10) the death of the firstborn. These corre- 
spond, with the exception of the last, to which 
reference will be maile later on, to the arts of the 
m^nahesh (a), (7, 9), k6ifan (1, 3, 5, 6) and 

hOhcr (2, 4, 8). These practices known in Egypt 
wore strictly forbidden to be practised by the 
Jews, and were strongly denounced in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy. 

The urocesa of cliinination of doep-rooted practlcea atid of 
tranHforniiii); them in ncx'ordanco witii the sjnrit of Jiulaitnn, 
runs on parallel linca with those of the apreadof GhriHtiaiiity 
and of IsUim. Iiocal practtcca and heathen cercmunicH were 
adapted with Blight (changes to the new unier of things ; heathen 
^odB l)cc;ame local MaiiitM, heathen practiceH became Christian 
m the Church, Similarly, the forbidden practices of the 
mrna^esh, l}6ber, ct(^., were adopted and adapted to tiie 

spirit of Judaism, and they were practised by leading men— 
seers, priests, judges, etc.— in the name of the Lord Qod 
of Israel. And t hus the people were slowly educated, until, 
with the establishment of the Temple in Jerusalem and the era 
of the great prophets, they broke finally with the past, and 
drove even the remnants of ancient superstition out of the 
Jewish worship and Jewish practice. 

(5) yidd^'dnt, ddresh eldunnmcthtin (IIV 
‘familiar .spirit,’ ‘wizard,’ necromancer ’). -—There 
still remains another kind of divination, which 
rests on the conception of Animi.sm and the sur- 
vival uf tlic dead. No hint is given in the Bible 
whether it was a spirit of the dead or his material 
body which was sought after or irupiivcd of. It is 
a fact that ^6b ami yidd^'Cnt always occur together 
except in the history of the woman of Endor (but 
even there in the same chapter Saul is mentioned 
as having destroyed [IS 28^] familiar spirits and 
wizards) and Is 29‘, whore tlie voice of the is 
dc.sciibed as coming from the ground. Wo must, 
therefore, eonc.lude that these two were intimately 
connected with each other. ’0& has the feiii. pi. 
^dbdth, whilst yidd'^'bnt has the iiiasc. pi. yidd^'Ctnm 
— probably an indication of dillerentiatioii of sexen, 
one the female and the other the male. In Is Si** 
they are described os they ‘ that chirp and that 
iniittcr’ (RV ; better, ‘conjurers who whistle and 
groan ’ [cf. Magical Papyrus Paris, where the god 
or the conjurer w'histles and groans]), and are by 
the prophet connected with the dead (v.**). In 
lx)th cases darash (‘ to seek’) and the alternative 
s^ia'al (‘to inquire’) are used. We find then that 
the *6b and yidd^'Ont were things made.. In 2 K 
21® and 2 Ch\33®, the Hcb. n^y](RV wrongly ‘dealt 
with ’) means ‘ ami he made ’ ; and Lv 20^ must not 
be understood in the sense that men or women have 
in their body a familiar spirit, but tliat they are the 
possessors of an —evidently a material thing. 
The translation of as ‘familiar soirit’ is con- 
trary to indications in the Bible. The woman of 
Endor is called distinctly haalath ’d&, ‘the pos- 
.'^cssor of an ’<56,’ not ‘ one possessed by an '66.* »Iie 
must first perform a certain cerenioiiy, she is to 
use enchantment {k^sem) in order to get the '6b to 
work (1 S 28® ‘divine unto me’), and only after- 


wards she asks Saul whom he wishes her to raise 
from the dead. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact that the '6h 
does not occur in tiencsis, in Jo.shua, in Judges, in 
2 Sam., in 1 Kings, or in any of the latter propliets 
except Isaiah. Another word, cmially mysterious, 
is iiHcd, viz. Vrdphtm [note that tlie word is plural, 
and '6b6th and yidd^'unitu occur also mostly in the 
plural form]. The t^mphim are mentioned in 
Gn 3P®* but not in the other four liooks of 
the Pcnlateuch ; then they occur in Jg 17“ IS*'"*^’, 

1 S 1913.^8, 2 K 2.3-^ Ezk llos 3‘, Zee 

10* ; only in one c^aso are they mentioned together 
with the 'bhOth and yidd^' bnini — 2 K 23*^, where 
they are said to have l)Cen put away by King 
Josiali. The t^rdphini also were ‘ maile,’ e.g.^ by 
Micah (Jg 17*, where they are ditrerentiated from 
‘a molten image and a graven image’), and they 
are also asked or inquired of {shn'nl)^ like ’66 and 
yidd^'Cnt (Ezk 21*^ (***0; in Zee 10* they ‘speak.’ 
Laban is the first to mention them, and calls them 
his gods (Gn 31*®) ; Rachel hides them (v.*‘) in the 
sadule-bag (UV ‘ camel’s furniture’). King Nebu- 
chadnezzar consults them (Ezk 21*M'«*®) ; cf. the Par- 
thian woman in Jos. Ant. XVIII. ix. 6 [344], 'who 
conceals the images of her gods which she worships 
in the house). All the evidence points to a Western 
Aramman origin, whilst the ’66 and yidd^Vmt point 
much more to Egyptian origin; Is 19* connects 
them with Egypt. It is, therefore, jjcrhaps not 
improhahle that wo have liere two dillerent names 
for practically the same object of divination, con- 
nected more or less with tlie dead Iwdy, or, U) put 
it more clearly, a mummified body worsliipped and 
used for divination. The story of Miehal in 1 S 
191a. iG leaves no room for doubt that the t^ritphUn 
so closely resembled life-like human bodies (mum- 
mies, not woollen images) that the soldiers could 
believe that David was sleeping in the bed. A 
legend in Jer. Targ. to Gn 3P® relates that ‘ they 
used to slay the firstborn of a man and cut oil’ his 
heail, salted it, and embalmed it, and wrote in- 
cantations on a plate of ^old, which they put 
under his tongue, and stood it up in the walls, and 
it spake with them ; and unto such ijaban bowed 
himself’ (see also Chanters of J{. Kliezer). Hero 
wo have the mummified head, which might be 
called CrCiphim among the Western Aramwans, 
and ’66 and yidd^'Cni in S. Palestine, according to 
the sex of the mummy used for necromancy. In 
Bab. Kcritot, 36, we find that the necromancer 
burnt incense to the demon, and then questioned 
him. Rabbinical tradition (<Si/r«» par. 3, ch. vii.) 
says of the ’66 that he is the Pithom (Python) who 
causes the deail to speak through some part of his 
body, shehi (see also Sank. vii. 7), and, further- 
more, tliat necromancy was performed by means 
of the skulks of dead men — no doubt because the 
process of inummiiieation had died out, and mum- 
mies were not easily accc.ssibJe. The same Jiolds 
good for the necromancy as practi.*jed by other 
peoples, in which the skull of the de<id {Jays a 
prominent part. In this connexion the doatli of 
the firstliorn of the Egyptians would appear in a 
new light. 

The idea of a familiar sjnrit is of much later 
date ; it wa.H introduced at a time when belief in 
the existence of evil spirits iKUjamo deeply rooted, 
and when it was siqjposed that it wa.s in the power 
of man to conquer and sukidue such spirits and 
force them to servo their master in any office to 
which he might ehoose to ap)>oitit them. 

Suloiiion iMicaine a legendary master o* the demons, or 
The Temple was built oy shMtm Q8a) at his command ; 

and through his seal, on which the irietTable name of God was 
engraved, ho could command the ohudience of all the spirits. 
Here two sets of thoughts and beliefs have tieen blendea, and 
Holomon's power was made to rest imon the knowledge and 
|)osscssion of the ineffable name of Qod with Its tremendous 
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efficacy. The Apocryphal TestavMni of Solomon and the 
Claoieulus Solomonis (Solomon's Key) teach hoar to obtain 
mastery over tltMim. We find the history of a man having a 
sA^d at his disposal (Bab. /Iftllin, 105A). oiA^dlm could notoe 
conjured up on Sahitath or holy days (^Sneelat Sheddim, see Levy, 
NeuhebrdUchen und chalddiacheo WOrterhMeh, 1876, ».v. *Sheu,* 
iv. 610). CunverHation with the sAMtm was considered a great 
art (Snkkah, 28a, see Zunz, GotUgd. Vortr&ge^, 1892, p. 17S). 
In a Jewish fairy-tale a man overhears the conversation of 
8hMUn, saves the king’s daughter, and re-opens a well which 
had been stopped by their mischievous powers (Aicempto no. 20, 
and Qaster in FL vii. [1896] 281). Nachmanides writes that 
pious Jews in Alemannia held shCdtm in servitude, who did their 
bidding and carried out orders (/f«spon«a of R. Sal. b. A drat, 
no. 414); see also Manasseh b. Israel, Fish. Hapvirn, iii. ch. 12, 
fob 113611,). 

Men who were reputed to hold communion with 
the dead were prooably believed to be able to 
quicken the dead temporarily or permanently. 
The fact that Kliiah <1 K 17”^*) a-nd Elisha (‘2 K 
each revivecf an apparently dead child, and 
that the mere touch of the bones of Elijah was 
sufficient to call a man back to life again (2 K 13®*), 
seems to point in the direction of such belief. But 
the subject is very obscure, and later tradition 
does not help us to elucidate the problem. Real 
necromancy aoes not seem to have flourished among 
the Jews. So little was this the case, that none of 
the later authorities gives any further information 
about ’JA and d6resh el-hniiwif thiin^ and about the 
they tell us only that the man put into 
lis mouth a lione of a certain animal called yaddu'a^ 
which caused him to speak — which is, of course, a 
mere guess, or probably a misinterpretation of the 
use made of the bone of the dead (men and animals) 
for the oj>eration of divination (see T’wr, f.c.). 

(6) Thus far we have dealt with tlie various kinds 
of divination of a heathen origin mentioned in the 
Bible, and practised by Jews at an early date, only 
after they bad been stripped of their heathen garb 
and adapted to the teaching of Judaism. As the 
Law, however, condemned certain modes of divina- 
tion, other means hod to be found in fall accordance 
with the true spiritual teaching of Judaism. 
The whole world was the creation of one God, and 
from Him alone the answer must come, and to Him 
men must turn at critical moments of their lives. 
The means by which the answer is to be vouchsafed 
is of a threefold character : by dreams , or by Urimt 
or by the vision of the prophet (seer). To such 
means did Saul resort (1 S 28^) ; and only when he 
found himself forsaken by those lawful means did 
he turn to the forbidden arts and go to the woman 
of Endor, the mistress of an ’<5A. 

{a) Dreams.-^Oi dreams there are abundant 
examples in Genesis and in the historical books, 
but none of the same kind in the other books of 
the Pentateuch. God came to Abimelech in a 
dream ((in 2()®) ; Ja(;ob dreamt of the ladder (28*®*^*), 
and again in connexion w ith his peeled rods (31**) ; 
Laban also is warned in a dream against attacking 
Jairob (31®^). The forecasting of future events 
appears in Joseph’s own symbolical dreams (37®*^*), 
as well as in the dreams of the butler and the 
baker in Egypt (40®), and the dream of Pharaoh 
(ch. 41), interpreted by Joseph as a solution 
panted by God. No reference to such prophetic 
dreams occurs elsewhere in the Pentateuch, 
although we have the statement (Nu li^) that 
God speaks to prophets in a dream. Quite dilTerent 
is the character of the dreamer of dreams (Dt 13**^' )i 
rather a sinister personage, as in Jer 23®®*®®*®® 27*, 
where diviners, dreams, and soothsayers are 
mentioned together (cf. also Zee 10*). Tiie dream 
of the Philistine is understood by Gideon as foretell- 
ing future success (Jg 7*®). The Book of Daniel is 
full of dreams and proj)hetic visions of the future, 
which border on the higher sphere of prophecy, or 
the direct revelation of the future by God through 
His prophet. This lies outside the immediate scope 
of divination, for the human initiative is practically 


eliminated; the prophet now acts simply as an 
agent selected by God, for His purpose, to carry 
His message to the people. The last time tW 
God speaks to His chosen in a dream is to Solomon 
at Gibeon before the building of the Temple 
(1 K 3*), and immediately on its completion (^) ; 
no other example after this is mentioned in the 
Bible— a fact of deep signiticance. 

Apocryphal and apocalyptical literature Is, however, full of 
such prophetic dreams. In the Chron, of Jefalsmeol alone no 
fewer than eight or nine such dreams are recorded ; the dreams 
of Methuselah and Enoch (oh. xxiii. p. 48. iutr. Ixxi); the 
dream of Pharaoh foretelling the birth of Moses (chs. xlti.-xlvlii. 

102, Intr. Ixxxvil.) ; the dreams of Naphtali (xxxviii. 8 and 
) ; the dream of Kenas (Ivil. 89, 40) ; the dream of Mordecai ; 
Ahasuerus* dream; and the dream of Alexander the Great 

S exxv. 4ff. ; found also in Samaritan literature [Abulfaih\k 
ention may be made also of dreams in the TeM, of tM Xll 
Patriarchs (Oharles) : Levi, Jacob, Naphtali. and Joseph ; the 
visions of Enoch in the Book of Enotrh (Ixxxiii.-xc. pp. 220-269 
[Charles]), and the visions of Ezra in 2 Esdras. Later Jewish 
literature abounds in prophetic dreams sent to the people to 
warn them of danger, such as that in the legend of Bostanai 
the exilarch {Seder 'Olam Zuf(a). 

The interpretation of dreams became a recognized 
art. Many examples are found in the Talmud 
of men who received payment for this function. 
Twenty -four interpreters are saicl to have pracjtised 
at the same time in Jerusalem. A certain Bar 
Hadya is mentioned by name as one who shaped 
bis interpretation according to the amount 
received. 

Such interpretations are found In the Talmud (Per. 66a ff. ; 
Fn yaakob, par. 110; Jer. Ma'aser shfni iv. 6), the Rxetnpla of 
Rabbis (nos. 216-217), and Maase Bveh^ Amst., no. 28, fol. 76. 
These form the basis of the Hebrew Oneirokritika which are 
ascribed to Joseph, Daniel, llal (ed. vr. Ferrara, 1662), Saadya, 
etc., and published by AlmuU in his Pitrun Jfatomoth {Me/asher 
llebnin, cd. pr. Lisbon (?) 149- ; see Cod. Qaster, 883, 604, and 
1087). Some of the sages ask that the answer should be given 
in the dream to their query, like Raba (Bab. Menaljot, 67a) and 
R. Johanan (ib. 846). He who sees an ill-omened dream fasts 
and recites a special prayer whilst the kdhdnim pronounce the 
priestly blessing d\iring tne Bervi(;e (Bab. Ber. 566). A curious 
collection of ‘responses from Heaven ’ exists in Jewish literature, 
dating probably from the 12th or 18th century. 

(A) l/ri?n and Thnmniim was another means of 
divining the future, explaining the past, declaring 
guilt and innocence, dividing land, and deciding 
the issues of war and peace. In accordance with 
the system pursued of concentrating eveiy possible 
sacred or sacrificial action in the hands of ve^ 
few, and thus of weaning the common peopm 
from such practices, the divination by means of 
the Urim and Thummim was reserved for the high 
priest. Only ho, in his i)riestly robes and wearing 
the breast-plate called * the breast-plate m 
judgment’ (oecision) (Ex 28®®), could use the Urim 
for the purpose of obtaining an answer from 
God to his question. Wo cannot here enter fully 
uDon the discussion as to what the Urim and 
Tjiuminim may have been. These words occur 
altogether seven times in the whole Bible ; and in 
two of these, Ezra and Nehemiah, as a remem- 
brance of old (Ezr 2®*, Nob 7“). To the other five 
passages we must add two in which the practice 
18 implicitly referred to (Jg 1* aYid 20**, whore the 
children of Israel went up to Bethel to inquire of 
the Lord, i.c. through the priest, who only could 
obtain the answer by the Urim and Thummim). 
The ephod consulted by David in )^'eilah (IS 23®*^’) 
was worn by the priest Abiathar. Evidently the 
reference is to the Urim and Thummim within the 
ephod, and similarly in 1 S 30'^®* ; and probably 
tne ephod in Hos 3® also means the oracle of the 
Urim and Thummim. In 1 S 28* we are l^ld that 
Saul had inquired of the Lord * by the Urim/ and 
only because ho got no answer he went to the 
woman of Endor. In 1 S 14** Saul says to Ahijah, 
‘ Bring hither the ark ’ (LXX, * the ephod *), and 
in V.**, when the guilty party is to bo discovered, 
he says hdbah tdmtmy wmich must be read hdbdh 
tummtmt i.e. Urim and Thummim ; and then they 
cast lots, and Saul and Jonathan are first taken, 
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and afterwards Jonathan alone. This reminds us 
of the identical process in the case of Achan 
(Jos 7^^*)* Rabbinical writers identify the Urim 
and Thnmmim with the twelve stones of the 
breastplate, and explain those names as ‘lighted 
up’ and ‘dark,’ stating that the stones lit up or a 
light shone in them (according to some the letters 
stood out lighted up) in the case of a favourable 
answer, and that they remained dark at an un- 
favourable one. After the establishment of the 
sanctuary in Jerusalem by David, no further 
mention IS made of this kind of divination by lota 
and by means of the Urim. That event was the 
turning-point in the whole history of Jewish 
worship and in the practice of divination. 

Special mysterious powers were ascriliod to the stones of the 
breast'plate, and from KpiuhantuH onwards th« literature of 
Lapidariat or ‘ stone books,' has grown continuously. Hebrew 
literature shows a variety of such Lapidaria {Koliot haa- 
banirn). A number of unedited texts have licon collected by the 
present writer in his Cod. 877, besides other MS8 (Cud. Uaster, 
887, 714 : de Vidas, foe. cit. fol. 9a). 

After the disappearance of the Urim and 
Thumtnim another inspired oracle took its plac‘e- 
the Bible ornde (the oral recitation of Hiblical 
verses). Infants were asked to tell a verse to a 
man who met them quite unexpectedly, and from 
the verse which the (diild repe.iited iimo(;ently the 
questioner drew his own conclusions, for he saw 
in it the oracular answer to his query. We may 
look upon the passages referred to above under 
(Un24iw*, Jg 7", 1 S 14«‘^ and 1 K‘203») 
as the oldest examples of divination from the open- 
ing words of the enemy or interlocutor. This is 
the origin of the Bible oracle (stichomancy) by 
means of a written and later on a printed book. 
It consists in opening the book and looking at the 
lirat verso that meets the eye as a inoaTia of divina- 
tion, or in putting in a pointer, and the passage 
where the jiointer rests is taken os full of signifi- 
cance and prognostication. Samuel used to inquire 
through * the Book ’ (Bab. 95b ; cf. the 

sortes Ver^ilmnce). The Bible oracle leads to that 
of the Shtmmusha Rnhba (or that of selected por- 
tions of the Bible) known in the 8th or 9th century. 
In the Shimmush Tdiillim the Book of Psalms is 
used as a means of divination (Cod. Gaster, 1094‘», 
and often printed with Book of Psalms ; beat ed. 
by W. Heiaenheim). 

At an indeterminate period in post-Biblical 
times a large number of magical ceremonies and 

ractices of divination flowed into the stream of 

ewiah tradition, and it is often diflicult to trace 
each of these elements to its proper source. All 
that was done was to copy and to borrow such 
material, and so change an<t mould it as to make 
it compatible with the special teaching of Judaism, 
though the line of demarcation between, Jews 
and Muhammadans in these practices is so faint 
as to be often Indistinguishable. Nowhere does 
this borrowing show itself more clearly than in the 
books for telling future events, or fortune-telling 
books {SifH Goralot [Amsterdam, 1700), Urim 
Vethummin [Dyrrenfurth, 1700], ascril>ed alter- 
nately to Ilai-Saadya, Aben Kzra, Pokcali, 'Ibrim 
[Venice, 1657]; Cod. Gaster, 61, 213, 439; Aben 
Ezra, 35, 112, 466, 470, 471, 692, 694, 702 ; Saadya, 
602, 679, 782, 1017, 1060, 1090). A thorough in- 
vestigation of the origin and filiation of these 
books and their interdependence is still lacking 
(Stcinschneider, Die heordischen Ubersetzungen 
des MilfelalterSt § 633, pp. 867-7 1 ). 

The hand and the face of man were also used for 
the purpose of divination. The Zoliar (Exodus) 
already contained almost a complete treatise on 
physiognomies {hochmath ha-par^jf), and the 
uArew version of the Secret um ascribed to Aris- 
totle (od. Gaster [contains in bk. xi. a treatise on 
physiognomy]) continued to spread and to fortify 


the belief in physiognomies among the Jews. 
Cheiromancy (.(/pcAmaf 4 ha-yad, last ed., Warsaw, 
1902) is found in many manuscripts and prints, 
and also in translations in the liebrew-Gcrniaii 
(Cod. Gaster, 443, fol. 906 f.). 

(r) Rd'ehf or seer . — The last form of divination 
to which Saul resorted was through the ndbt\ the 
prophet, or rather tlie r6*eh^ the seer, ‘ for lie that 
IS now called a prophet was beforetiino called a 
.seer’ {1 S 9“). He was expected to answer not 
only important qiie.stions aflcctin^ the safety of 
the king or nation, but also trivial inquiries about 
lost property, e.g. the asses of Kish { I S The 

seer was then acting as the Hebrew counterpart of 
the heathen kCsem (like Balaam, etc.), who also 
claimed to ‘ see ' and to he a ‘ seer ’ (Nii 24^* ***). 
Samuel is consistently called the .seer and not the 
prophet in 1 Ch 9^’^ 26"*' ‘29“’’* ; and other persenages 
belonging to the i)eriod before the biiihting of the 
Temple appear under the same names of r6*eh and 
Mzeht which alternate with one another and are 
both distinguished from ndbi\ The latter was, no 
doubt, considercil as yet inferior to them ; for we 
lind the ‘company of prophets’ (1 S lO’* ^*), Saul 
turned prophet (10^®), and * the sons of the prophets ’ 
(1 K 20“, 2 K 2** etc.) all playing an inferior rdle to 
that of the r6 'eh. Similarly the ndbi ' in the Penta- 
teuch seems inferior to the ndbi' of the time of the 
kings. He is more akin to a diviner. Abraham 
is called a ndbi' (Gn 20’), although he does not 
prophesy, but knows of Abimelccli’s dream. Aaron 
18 appointed ndbi* to Moses (Ex 7’), certainly not 
as superitir to liim ; seventy elders prophesy (Nu 
11“* ), and Eldad and Medad do so in the camp, 
like the liands of prophets and Saul mentioned 
above. In Nu Pi” God speaks to the ndbi' in a 
dream. In Dt 13’* ” 18“ tno ndbi' is idaced on the 
same footing as the dreamer of dreams (see above). 
The ndbV of Dt 18’® must therefore Ihj taken in 
the same sense as the ndbi' in all the other passages 
in the Pent., and loses the s[)ecial signilicanee 
attached to the name. It is noteworthy that 
Moses is called ndbV only after his death (Dt 34“), 
Saul resorted to a ndbi ' for tlie purpose of learning 
what the future had in store for liim (1 S 28®), and 
therefore one is justified in including this ndW 
among the diviners, like the hdzeh and rO'eh — the 
Jewish equivalent of the heathen kdsiim. But from 
the time of David onwards a change took place in 
the value attached to the name, 'riio ndbi ^ was no 
longer a man who could take any initiative, or 
answerqucBtions put to him, but an inspired agent 
of God, selected by Him to send His nicssagcs to 
rulers and peoples. 

With the prophets of the Second Temple })ro- 
phecy had come to an end. Instead of it there 
was the Bath ^61, i.e. the second voice, a kiml of 
Divine echo heard within the precincts of the 
Temple or in answer to queries put to Heaven 
^ tlie Rabbis (Bab. Yoinaf 96; Sanh, 11a; Jer. 
Ber. 36). 

The final stage of divination was by the use of 
the mysterious and ineffable Divine Name. This 
was a dangerous mode of divination ; of the four 
great men who attempted to penetrate the Divine 
mysteries [IJag. 146), only one, Aqiha, e.sca[jed 
unhurt. Practical Qnbbdld is the linal outcome 
of this mystical development, which has almost 
entirely driven out all the older forms of divina- 
tion. Erom the time of the Essenes (2nd cent.) 
downwards magic and divination centre in the 
mystical names of God, angels, etc. Magical 
papyri abound, containing directions liow to divine 
theft, or how to obtain a dream which would fore- 
tell the future. The most ancient book of this 
kind is the famous ‘ Sword of Moses ’ (ed. Gast<er, 
London, 1896), a complete manual of such opera- 
tions. Some of the formuluj and practices contained 
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therein have survived to the present daj. Many 
a man in mcdioBval times was credited with insight 
into the future through the knowledge of tliis 
ineffable name. 

The la8t stage in the development of tlie art of 
divination was reached 'when the place held in 
ancient times by the kdsem or m^naMshf then by 
the rd'eh and ndbi\ then by the scholar and sage, 
was finally taken by the baal shem, the possessor 
of the ineffable wonder-working name of God. He 
is the exact counterpart of the ba'cUath *6b, the 
female possessor of the *db (woman of Endor). He 
also could conjure the dead, foretell the future, 
and perform every possible miraculous deed. The 
legend of the baai shSm told in Ma'ase Nissim 
(see Tendlau, Sagen \ no. 62, p. 25 ff.) makes him 
raise out of a cup Joab b. Zeruiah (King David’s 
general). Practically the last link in this chain is 
the famous baal sh^ (known as Besht [Ba’al 
Shem Tobp, the founder of the sect of the ^Jasidim 
at the beginning of the 18th cent., whose successors 
are the reputed wonder-working Habbis of the 
^asidim in Galicia and Eastern Europe. 

But all these modes of divination have gradually 
disappeared. Only the Qabbalistic formuhc are 
from time to time resorted to and practised in 
addition to those borrowed from other nations ; 
for in modern times, and especially in Eastern 
countries, the Jews follow the superstitions of the 
native population, and juactise the same modes of 
divination for such lower pur{>oses as to detect a 
thief, or to find out whether a woman will marry 
in the course of the year, whether her child will be 
a boy or girl, whether or not an undertaking will 
be successful. But there is nothing specifically 
Jewish about them. 

Litrratitrk.—Ab the writer of this article differs fundamen- 
tally In the Inteipretation of the Biblical terms on divination 
from all other stmolars, ho does not refer to any other article on 
this subject, or to any of the special books hitherto written on 
divination in the Bible. In addition to the references ^ven in 
the text of the article itself, the following bibliograph}' will serve 
the purpose of directing students to a vast field of hitherto 
scarcely explored literature. One tiaino stands out uromi- 
nentl^r, that of M. Steinschneider, and his great work, JHe 
hebrdigehen UbersetzungendeM MitttlalUrit, Berlin, 1898 (notably 
I 6.80, p. 803 f. ; § 641, p. 006 ; 9 622, p. 840 ; « 688, pp. 807-71 ; 
I 676, p. 063 f. ; and § 634, p. 871). contains the most reliable 
data on many of the subjects of the later period of Jewish litera- 
ture, when it stoocl tinder the influence of Greek, Arabic, and 
mediraval lAtin literature. Still even he left room for additional 
information. Some of it, especially MSS material, may be found 
In the bibliography to artt. Birth (Jewish) and Oharms and 
Amulets (Jewish), In which very much matter referring t-o 
divination may be found. A few more books may be now men- 
tioned here ; M. A. Delrio, Diiquintumum magicarum libH 
ed. Oulogne, 1720. iii. p. 11 q. iv. s. 0, pp. 473, 478 480; 
Manasseh ben Israel, Hishmath Hayyitn^ ed. Amsterdam, 
1652, bk. iii. chs. 4-29. fol. 101 f. ; M. Giidemann, Gezch. dez 
ErziehurujswfsenundaerCfultnrdifrJuden, Vienna, 1880, vol. i. 

e , 201, no. 2; M. Gaster, Litgratura PopularU Rumana^ 
ucharest, 1883, pp. 824, 606 f., 617, 6l7a, 681, 632a ; K. Kmra- 
baclier, Gegchiehte der bgzanthiiseken Literature, Munich, 1807, 
pp. 627-681 and pazsim ; H. Diela, Beitrdge zur Zuekuuga- 
hteratur, Berlin, 1908 ; Jacob Racah, Kiahurim U Yaaktth, 
Ijeghorn, 1860, fol. 24a-266. M. GasteB. 

DIVINATION (Litu-SIavic).— A 8yiiop.8is of 
the various means employed by the Prussians and 
Lithuanians to divine the future is given in the 
art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 64 f. As grounds 
of their predictions they had — or still have — 
recourse to the flight ami cries of birds ; appear- 
ances in the sky and other natural phenomena ; 
sacrifices, entrails, and blood ; chance meetings, 
the rustling of the oak, fire and smoke, dreams; 
various happenings and utterances at weddings; 
wax, load, glass, the foam of beer, amulets, sieve- 
turning, plants, and innumerable other things. 
One of the most ancient and widely-used accessaries 
of tlivination was blood, both of man and beast. 
When the Grand-duke Keistiit of Lithuania was 
overthrown and taken prisoner by King Ludwig of 
Hungary in 1351, he made a treaty with the victor. 


pledging himself to embrace Christianity and desist 
from farther troubling. This treaty was ratified 
by a rather curious Lithuanian oath, the jirelimi- 
naiy to which was a blood -oracle : 

* Et facta est haeo promissio per regem cum tali iuramento ; 
aocepit enim bovom et In praesentia regie Ungariae et suorura 
fecit bovi diiae venas incidi in collo, ot, el sanguis ferventer 
cxiret, bonum esse indicium futurorum ; et largiter fuit sanguis 
effusua. Tuno rex Litowiae bovem fecit decollari et inter bovia 
caput et corpus progrediena luravit, sic sibi contingi, si promisea 
non eervaret* (Scriptoreg Rer. Prtua. Iii. 420). 

But human blood likewise might he used for 



to the assistance of King Lokietek in his struggle 
with the margrave of Brandenburg, 

* prenoeitum de Bemow, hominem corpore groffitum et pinraem 
vinciunt, caput inter crura detorquentos, dorsum eius gladiis 
aporiunt. profluvium sanguinis attendant, de exitu belli per 
ipsum divinare cupientes ’ ; and it is also recorded that in the 
same campaign ‘ nuibusdam guttura prociderunt et divinationes 
suas exercuerunt^ (cf. A. v. Mierzyn'ski, * Der Eld des Keistutis,’ 
Sitzungsber. d. AltertumsgeseUacn. Pruza., no. 18, Konigsberg, 
1893, p. 104). 

Such incidents show that as late as the 14th 
cent, of our era the Lithuanians, like the pro- 
phetesses of the Ciiiiri (cf. EUE ii. 54^), were in 
the habit of killing their prisoners of war in order 
to ascertain bj an inspect ion of their blood whether 
the approaching battle would result in victory or 
defeat. 

I^eaving the Baltic pco]>le8, 'W'e proceed to speak 
of the Slavs, and, more particularly, of the Russians. 
Here, in the Ifitli and 17th centuries— a period 
from which several continuous records survive* — 
we find an almost incredible development of the 
lielief in omens [prhtUtU) and the practice of 
fortune- telling {gaaanie). It is scarcely too much 
to say that among the Russians of that ago the 
individual’s course of life was entirely conditioned 
by premonitions. Books of magic and collections 
of warnings and predictions, tiiough banned by 
the clergy, were passed from hand to hand. A 
creaking in the wall or a singing in the ears 
foretold a journey. An itcliing in the palm 
signified a gift of money. Itching eyes betokened 
weeping. The croaking of ravens or the crowing 
of cocks was an omen of misfortune. The cackling 
of ducks or geese, twitching of the eyelids, the 
crackling of the fire, the howl of a dog, the squeak- 
ing of mice or their nibbling of clothes, a cat 
appearing at the window with a captured mouse, 
a terrifying dream, meeting with a blind person- 
all these forelKKlod loss by fire. In a MB in the 
Rumjanzov Museum we read : 

* When the shores heave, and the sea rajjes, when dry or moist 
winds blow, when rain-, snow-, or storm -nlouds appear, when 
thunder rolls, the storm howls, the forest rustles, the trunks of 
trees grate on one another, wolves howl, or squirrels leap— then 
will ensue plague, or war, or scarcity ot water; in summer 
fruits will grow nowhere, or they will disappear.' 

The people believed in dreams, and framed an 
elaborate system of reading their significance. 
They saw portents in the act of sneezing, in the 
crawling movements of insects,* in every sort of 
object they came across. It was thought unlucW 
to meet with a monk, a horse with hair worn oli, 
or a pig. As early as the 12th cent, we find St. 
Theodosius censuring those who allowed such 
occurrences to scare them home again. Native 
and foreira superstitions were inextricably blended. 
The peo^o liad also complete written systems of 
prophecy, called rq/fi— a term of Arabic origin ( ‘ lih- 
ellus astronomiens seu mathematicus Fersarum’ 
[Ducange]; Atah. rami, ‘geomancy ’); the Domostroj 
(cf. EBE iii. 465, note 1), § 23, warns against their 
use. Mention should also be made here of the 
so-called ‘ birth-magio * which the sorcerer, at the 
mother’s request, performed over the newly-bom 
child, and by means of which ho ascertained or 

i Cf. for what immediately follows, Kostomarov, ‘Sketch of 
the Domestic Life and Ctistoms of the Great RuMlans In the 
161)1 and 17th Centuries,’ in Sovremmnik, vol. Ixxxili. (Russ.X 
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determined its lot in life. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration to say that the Russians of that day 
lived from the cradle to the grave in an ainiosphcre 
of conf^ant dread and solicitude regarding the 
future ; and the beneficent and emancipating 
results of culture and enlightenment are never 
more profoundly felt than when contrasted with a 
human existence tiius harrowed by omens and 
superstitious terrors from morning till night (of. 
ERE ii. es”). 

Even at the present day, however, among the 
Russian peasantry, the Iwliof in omens and predic- 
tions still prevails to an extent without parallel 
among any other European people. The manifold 
superstitions of an fl'ged Russian peasant woman 
are thus sot forth in Turgenev’s romance, Fathers 
and Sons (ch. 20, at the end) : 

* She WM pious and impresHionable to a degree ; oho believed 
in all kinds of omens. predietioiiH, stiellH, dreatns ; she believed 
in lunatics [see below), in housciiold spirits, forest spirits, un- 
lucky forgatherings, enchantnient, popular remedies, Maundy 
Thursday salt [the salt sprinkled on Maundy Thursday bread 
ranks as a powerful specific] ; she believed that the end of 
the world was at hand, that the buckwheat prospers if ihe 
candles are not extinguished at the evening services on Raster 
Sunday, and that mushrooms cease growing when they have 
been seen by a human eye,' etc. 

In the preaent article we do not propose to deal 
further with this mans of detail, but will restrict 
ourselves to a somewhat fuller consideration of 
two particular points: (1) peasant weather- lore, 
which, amid a chaos of absurdity, nevertheless 
contains a certair measure of rationality, based 
upon experience and the observation of Watiiro; 
and (2) the interval between Christmas ami 
Kpipliany — a period during which, even in the 
Russia of to-day, all conceivable forms of augury 
and prophecy are still in full swing. 

(1) The liVst of these topics, peasant weather- 
lore^ has been dealt with by A. Ennoloy in two 
volumes of his comprehensive work. Agricultural 
Folk-wisdom in Proim'bs^ Sayings^ and Weather- 
saws: i. ‘Der landwirtschaftlicho Volk.skaleiider,* 
Leipzig, 1905, and iv. * Popular Weather-lore’ 
(Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1905. It is shown in these 
Avorka that, while all European peoples have a 
vast store of weather- wisdom, sometimes exhibit- 
ing remarkable afliiiities and parallels, yet the 
inhabitants of Eastern Europe surpass all others 
in this regard. In that region there is no animal 
so diminutive, no herb so insignificant, but its 
doings or properties may supply omens of future 
events, of weather that will be favourable or un- 
favourable to the husbandman ; while, again, 
there is no natural phenomenon, occurring at some 
particular time, but may act as the harbinger of a 
good or a bad liarvest. In Kasan, the Chuvashes 
(a Finnish, now Finno-Ruasian, irilie) are said to 
be looked upon as oracles. 

‘Strange as it may Bcem, they scarcely ever go astray in their 
prediotiohs. By long-continued observation they have tetjoine 
sensitive to signs which enable them almost unerringly to fore- 
cast the weather.' ‘Their memories are stored with a mass of 
all but infallible maxims inherited from the past.' 

(2) The period between Christmas and the Feast 

of Epiphany is known in Russia as svjatki (from 
syjatUt ‘holy’), or koljada (from Lat. ealcndie)^ 
the latter term lieing also applied to the practice 
of going about from house to liouse at Christmas 
and on New Year’s morning. During the (I’hrist- 
mas w'eek the practice of prognostication, which is 
applied in the main to afi’airs of love and marriage, 
and partly also to forecasting the weather and tlie 
harvest, attains its highest vogue (cf. Russian 
Folk-poetry Glaeunov cd., St. Petersburg, 

1904, p. 86 ; Stepanov, Popular Festivals in Holy 

[Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 149). When 
young men or young women wish te know some- 
thing of their future partners in life, they have 
recourse to the horse-oracle^ The young women, 
for example, take out a horse, and walk it over a 


beam : if it stumbles, the husband of tlio person 
consulting the oracle will be a good man ; if it 
steps clear, ho will be bail.' Divining the future 
by means of a splinter of wood is also concerned 
with marriage. When the splinter has been partly 
dipped in water, it is set fire to at the dry end ; 
then the shorter or longer interval before the fianio 
expires foretells respeid-ively a happy or unhappy 
marriage.* 

The period between (’hristmas and Epiphany 
was, as already indicated, a .special time for 
wcatlier-prophecy, as witness the following extract 
from Ermolov, op, cit, i. 518 f. : 

‘In Little Russia, before the gupi>er on Christmas eve, the 
oldest of the household brings a bundle of hay into the cottage, 
spreads, it upon the bench m the front corner, covers it with 
a clean tablecloth, and tiion places above this, and Just be- 
neath the bracket for the saint's image, an unthreshed sheaf 
of rye or wheat. During supper tliose present engage in read- 
ing the signs which indicate the character of the ensuing 
harvest. For this purpose they draw hay-stems from under 
the tablecloth, anrl from the length of thiisu form an cstiniate as 
to the growth of tlie (K>rn. They likewise pull stalks of straw 
out of the sheaf under the ikon ; if the stalk bears a full ear, 
they may look forward to a good harvont ; while, if the ear is 
shrivelled, the crops will be a failure. W hen the supper is over, 
and the housewife has cleared the table, the reading of omens 
is renewed, these being now found in the seeds dropped from 
various plants among the hay. It most of the seeds are bla<;k, 
the buckwheat will turn out well ; while, if white or red seeds 
predominate, oats, millet, and wheat may be expected in 
abundance. At the killing of the pig before the Christmas 
festivities, the peasants in Little Kussia inspect the pancreas. 
If it is large, thick, and of equal breadth throughout its whole 
length, the winter will not lie a long one, and there will bo no 
severe frosts ; but, if the glund bo of irregular shape - thick at 
tlio head end and thin at the other, or inversely— the winter 
will be cold ut the beginning and wann towards ihe close, or 
vice verm. If the pancreas lie thin about the midtllo, the 
peasants expect a thaw in mid-winter.' 

'riiia custom recalls the Roman Saturnalia anti 
haruspication ; and it Ib al.so said that the RusBianB 
have a parallel to the siana cx tnpudiis^ i.e, 
divination hy the eating and drinking of fowls (cf, 
the ‘Roman’ section of this article). It may bo 
said without misgiving, indeed, that analogies of 
the Roman auguries and tJicir ninlorlyingsunersti- 
tions arc nowhere found more abundantly tlian in 
the cast of Europe. It should he ohservod, how- 
ever, that the peasantry aro quite well awaro that 
during the svjatki they have .still one foot in 
paganism, for, as they say, ‘ tlio lieginning [of the 
season] also ushers in the revclrie.s of the Evil One 
and the witches, who steal tlio moon and the stars 
from the .sky, keep lioliday, and di.sport with the 
demons.* 

Wliile, nowadavH, as the foregoing hears out, 
the Russian people- men and women alike— are 
all highly nrofie.ient in priinHy and gadania, tlicse 
arts were formerly to a great extent in the hands 
of wizards and sorcerers, the various names applied 
to whom are enumerated and explained in tlic art. 
Charms and Amulkts (Slavic), vol. iii. n. 465\ 
Besides these adepts, however, there aro otiier two 
classes of persons to whom is attributed a special 
measure of supernatural and prophetic power, viz. 
women and lunntiiis. 

Thd belief that the faculty of seeing into the 
future belongs in an eminent degree to women can 
be traced eveiy where in ancient Europe, and, as 
existent among the Germans, finds its clearest 
expreR.sion in Tac. Germ. 8 : 

‘Inp-MHo (|uin ctiam sanctum aliquid et providutn piiiant, neo 
aiit coiiHilia earum aspernantur nut roHpensa nogligunt’; cf. 
alMO Hist. iv. 01 : ‘ voter© apud (Jt>rniano8 more, quo plerasque 
fominarum fatidicas et augescf:nlo HU]>ortititiono arbitraiilur 
doas’ (further particulars m K. MiillenholT, Deutsche Alter- 
tumskun^, Berlin. 1870-1000, iv. 208 ff.). 

As regards the basis of fact which underlies the 
real or imaginarv prophetic gift thus ascribed to 
M’omcn, and exalting them in the people’s eyes to 

I For the horso-oracle among the Indu-Clonnanio peoples, cf. 
ERK W. 65. 

* On this topic, cf. ihe mesont writer's romarks on the Indo- 
Qermanic marriage in Die Indo-Oermanen^ T^eipzlg, 1011, 
p.a7f. 
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the position of Haliurunnas (Goth. [Jordanes, Get* 
xxiv.]), ‘ those vvho know the secrets of hell, or of 
the under world,* we shall hardly err in tracing this 
element to the nervous and hysterical nature of 
woman, wdiich, in moments of excitement, seems 
to raise her above earthly conditions. It was in 
the state of ecstasy likewise that the Greek Pythia 
uttered her oracles. This was also the cose in the 
remarkable outbreak of the Russian kliKuSi (from 
klihatl, ‘ to shriek ’), the ‘ possessed ’ or * epileptic,’ 
who greatly disturbed the country in the 16th 
cent., and nad to be dealt with by the Church 
Council of Moscow (stoglavny soborit) in 1551. 
They were principally elderly unmarrieil women— 
and thus specially liable to hysteria; they ran 
about barefoot and unkempt ; they shook, they 
fell, they whirled, they writhed, and amid sucn 
doings uttered their predictions of the future. 
Freciuently— and sometimes as a result of bribery 
—they brought criminal charges against indi- 
viduals, who were thus rendered liable to legal 
proceedings. The presence of these women in a 
city was a veritable plague, and the Church Council 
referred to petitioned the Czar to order the in- 
habitants to expel the lying prophetesses from 
their midst (cf. Kostomarov, op. cit. p. 647). 

Of a somewhat similar character are the prophetic 
powers ascribed among the Slavs to lunatics. The 
insane fail under the same category as the Roman 
monstrUy as is l^rne out by the Russian terms ap- 
plied to them, viz. jurddivu (from urddUy ‘ prodigy,’ 
* monster’). They filled tiio soul of primitive man 
with amazement, and even with reverential awe. 
Like the hysterical women just spoken of, they 
poured forth incoherent words and phrases, which 
seemed to come from another world, and to betoken 
a supernatural knowledge. Preci.sely the same 
process of thought manifo.st8 itself in the Greek 
series of words ; /ia/vo/tcu, ‘ I rave,’ /xoi'/a, ‘ lunacy,* 
fidpTif, ‘soothsayer’ — a development which goes to 
prove that at a very early period there must have 
existed in Greece the same sort of prophetic lunatics 
as are found in ancient and modern Russia. 
During the reign of Boris Gudunov there lived in 
Moscow a lunatic of this type, who was revered 
as a saint. Naked and with hair dishevelled he 
went about the streets in the coldest weather, 
uttering his prophecies of coming woes. In awe- 
inspiring accents he arraigned Bori.s for the murder 
of the young Czarevitch ; but the Czar — afraid, it 
may be, of offending the people, or else convinced 
of the man’s holiness of character — made no sign, 
and did not attempt to interfere with him in the 
least (cf. Giles Fletcher, 0/ the llusse Cmmnon 
Wealth [London, 1591], liakluyt Soc., Lond. 
1866, p. 118f.). Even at the present day the 
insane fill a somewhat similar rdle in Russian 
village life. In a sketch called ‘ Village Drama,’ 
by J. Garin (who has a masterly knowledge of the 
village communities), a merchant makes inquiry 
regarding a certain lunatic whose favourite 
occupation it is to pray for the dead upon their 
graves, and receives the following answer : 

* Wa believe thus : he is a great servant of Qod. And he has 
taken up his abode in the bathroom at my house. I do not 
know why he has chosen me, for I am more wicked than others, 
and whollv covered with Mins, as a mangy flog with fleas. So I 
cannot tell why it entered his mind to live with itio. Still, he 
lias fixed upon me, and now lives with me. We cannot account 
for him with our thoughts, and so we can understand only by 
signs (jmmitHy-he is, in truth, a great servant of Qod.’ 

Such are the ideas which still prevail regarding 
the insane among the Russian peasantry. 

Litbratuxb.— T his has been given in the course of the article. 

O. Schrader. 

DIVINATION (Muslim).— The methods of 
divination in use among the Muslims are enumer- 
ated in the following order by Ibn Khaldiln 
{Prolegomena^ tr. de Slanc, 1862-68, i. 218) : (a) 
gazing at polished surfaces or ‘ crystal-gazing ’ ; 


(6) haruspioy, i.e. observation of the entrails of 
slaughtered animals; (c) sortilege with nuts or 
pebbles ; (d) zajr or 'ij/dfah, augury, or observa- 
tion of the motions of beasts and birds ; (e) pos- 
session ; (/ ) casual utterance ; (^) darb al-ramly 
geomancy or divination with sand ; (A) (in Rab- 
binic phrase) gemati'uiy or divination by letters. 
Under one or other of these heads all the forms 
of divination in use among the Muslims can be 
ranged ; thus the discipline w'hich corresponds 
with palmistry, but deals preferably with other 
lines than those on the hand, is clearly akin to 
liaruspicy. Into most of them astrology enters, 
for the process is supposed to be iniluenced by the 
controlling planet. 

Of these augury certainly goes hack to pagan 
days, and it is noticeable tnat the word by whiidi 
the Hebrew prophets describe their visions {hdzon) 
comes from a root whereby in Arabic this process 
is described. The verses collected or invented by 
antiquarians in illustration of the Arabian augury 
indicate that it was in part etymological ; the 
word for ‘ raven * comes from a root meaning ‘ to 
bo a stranger,* whence the appearance of a raven 
indicates parting or pilgrimage ; the name for the 
hoopoe suggests ‘ guidance,’ whence its appearance 
is of good omen to the wanderer. Two ancient 
augural words refer to the motion of the creature 
from right to left and from left to right ; but the 
usage of the terms soem's to have varied with 
dillerent tribes, nor were they in accord as to the 
favourable direction. 

The following rules arc given in the treatise 
Mufid al-ulum of Kliwariznii : 

‘ When mountain heastfi and birds leave their plaocg, this 
presages a severe winter ; a plague among cattle jiresages a 
plague among human beings, but a plague among swine ;ire- 
sages health ; a plague among wild beasts presages a famine ; 
loud croaking of frogs presages plague ; snoring by a man of 
importance presages nromotion ; loud breathing in sleep pre- 
sages loss of money ; loud hooting by an owl in a house vvnoro 
there is an invalid presages his recovery ; but loud croaking 
presages the arrival of an enemy.' 

From the ^iractice of augury it is not easy to 
separate divination by encounter, and indeed the 
Greeks are said to have apiiliwl the word * bird ’ 
loosely to whatever came in their way. In general, 
meeting with anything which suggests ill-luck is 
unlucky ; the poet Ibn al-Riiini pt^rmitted no 
inmate of his house to leave it for days, because 
they would have to encounter a one-eyed neigh- 
bour. It is lucky to meet some one who is carry- 
ing milk ; all over N. Africa it is censidered good 
manners to permit tlie way barer to dip his finger 
in it (Doutte, Magie et religiony p. 352). In the 
same region it is unlucky to hear the braying of 
an ass (which, according to the Qur’an, is the most 
disagreeable of sounds), and the hearer should pro- 
nounce an exorcism. An early European traveller 
records that Maghribine warriors on their way to 
the front regara it as a good sign to meet big 

amo, such as lions or boars ; a, bad sign to meet 

ares or rabbits. Certain omens are drawn from 
the conduct of domestic animals and of children ; 
at Ouja, when the chihlren took to lighting bon- 
fires in the streets in the evening, their parents 
knew that war was at hand. There are Cf^s in 
wdiich the symbolism is rather less intelligible. 
Thus in N. Africa honey is thought to be unlucky, 
and must not be oftereef to a guest on the evening 
of hi.s arrival or to a bride. 

Haruspicy is properly connected with sacrifice, 
which occupies a very sulwrdiiiate place in the 
Islamic system. The Zenatah who lived between 
Tlemsen and Tiyaret practised divination by in- 
spection of shoulder-blades, taken from sacrificed 
animals ; from the lines or formation the haruspex 
could tell whether the year was going to bo good 
or bad. This ‘ scapuloinancy ’ is called um al- 
aktaf. 
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Id TurkesUn, *the most common method of dtvininjf the 
course of future events Is to place on the coals the shoulder* 
blade of a sheep, which has been carefully cleaned of the flesh. 
This is gradually calcined, and the cracks, the colour, and the 
small particles which fall away from it, denote good or bad luck 
or the various accidents which may happen on an expedition. 
Another kind of divination is very common : kutnalak, by 
means of dried sheep*dung. The Kirghiz selects forty balls 
of dung, and divides them roughly into three heaps. He then 
takes four at a time from each heap, until only four or less 
remain in each. The remainder he also divides into three 
heaps, and again takes from each by fours. Three more hearts 
are thus made, so that at last there are three rows of three 
piles in each. What is left he divides by three, and sees 
whether the remainder be one, two, or three. The varying 
numbers and positions of the balls of dung can be explained 
by an experienced soothsayer to the iutenso satisfaction or to 
the diHappointmont of the one who consults him ' (flchuyler, 
TurkUtan, New York, 1«70, ii. 31). 

Similar omens are drawn in N. Africa from the 
excrements in the rectum of the victim, and the 
blood. Scapulomancy is mentioned by Jahi? 
(t A.H. 266) together with palmistry and another 
mode of augury which is far less familiar, viz. 
divination by the gnawing of mice. When the 
Khalif Mani^fir (A.D. 754-776) was in a village, 
a mat of his was gnawed bv a mouse ; he sent it 
to be mended, but the worKinan suggested that 
it ought to bo examined hy a diviner first ; the 
diviner foretold the Khalif a quiet and prosperous 
reign (Zoo/w/y, A.H. 1323, v. 93). 

The use of the polished surface or magic mirror 
goes back to ancient times ; according to Ibn 
Khaldttn, who agrees in this respect witli modern 
crystal-gaztus, tlio image appears not on tho 
mirror itself, but on a kind of vapour which 
floats between tho surface and tho gazer’s eye. 
Tho Khalif Mansur had a mirror which told 
him whether a man was a friend or an enemy ; 
according to Sir 12^®**, the mirror rusted in the 
case of the enemy, and this was probably how 
the Agamemnon of ASschylus worked his ‘ mirror 
of friendship ’ (lino 839). The process varies very 
much in different places, diflerent materials being 
employed, with great varieties of symbolism. In 
Egypt the practice called darb al-nwndal is 
common, ana jierformed with liquids, e.cf. water 
or ink, or else with solid mirrors, such as sword* 
blades. Lane {Modern EgijptianSy ed. 1871, i. 
337-346) gives an account of some extraordinary 
performances of the kind which ho witnessed in 
Cairo ; the visions were seen hy a hoy, casually 
asked to gaze, in ink placed in the palm of his 
liand and surrounded by certain numerals ; other 
features were a chafing-dish with live charcoal, 
in which spells written on nnper by the diviner 
wore burned together w'itii frankincense and 
coriander- seed. Tn tho mirror so arranged the 
boy saw among other persons Lord Nelson, of 
whom he had never heard. Lane’s story provoked 
considerable discussion in Europe, but was de- 
fended by Sir R. Burton (Pilgrimage^ od. 1893, ch. 
xviii.), Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, an<l other persons 
familiar with the East. This process is used for 
discovering oflenders ; according to the account 
of it given by Doutt6 (p. 390), which tallies in many 
respects with Lane’s hut adds many details, the 
medium is supposed to command the services of ten 
of the jinn, wno are first told to discharge certain 
domestic duties and then compelled by an oath 
to tell tho medium anything which he wishes to 
know. The function of medium is limited to a 
small class : boys under age, negresses, enceinte 
women, and people with a long * line of fortune.’ 

Possession, or in.spiration by the jinn, appears to 
have been a principle of the pre-Islftmic divina- 
tion, and the archosologists profo.ss to name some 
of the early diviners. Trouably possession was 
not regarded as their nonnal state, and tiiey 
hypnotized themselves by some process or other. 
Tne importance of the casual utterance doubtless 
goes back to an early date in Semitic civilization ; 
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what is required is that the utterance should 
either be wholly unconnected with the matter on 
which it is made to hear, or that it should pro- 
ceed from an invisible speaker. Tho author of a/- 
Fakhri gravely narrates cases in which information 
was conveyed by these mysterious channels. 

The two last methods — gcomancy and ^gematrux* 
—are probably tho most characteristically Muslim 
ttiethods of iliviiialion, and the literature on both 
subjects is copious. In tlie former, some sand 
casually taken up is arranged in fifteen columns 
of from 5 to 7 grains, bearing technical names; con- 
ventional values are o-ssigned to the coinbiiiations 
of these, and these conventional values give tho 
answers to the questions addressed. A Bodleian 
MS contains a dictionary of those values ; hut 
it is not very lucid as to the mode wliereby tho 
column is obtained. Divination hy the values 
attaclicd to the letters of men's names is a highly 
complicated subject ; Sabti (a man of Ceuta) in- 
vented a divination-table for this purpose called 
Zairjah, consisting of concentric circles, accom- 
panied by an explanatory poem, based partly on 
letter- values, partly on astrology. Ibn Khaldiln 
inserts it in his Prolegotnena ; but his translator, 
de Slane, confesses his inability to follow the sys- 
tem. Homo use, 'which is not very clear, is inado 
of such groups as 222, 333, 444, etc. — a fact which 
indicate.^, wliat is otherwise attested, that tho 
* number of tho Beast ’ is something far more com- 
plicated than tho letter-values of a man’s name. 
An obscure discipline, based on tho numerical 
values of tho letters, is called jafr\ the Khalif 
'All is said to have composed two books bearing 
the names Jafr and JtXmi'ah, wherein, by cal- 
culations of tiiis sort, doubtless connected with 
Qur’anic texts, ho foretold the whole history of 
the world until the Day of Judgment. These 
books are 8Ui)poscd to bo in possession of tho de- 
scendants of *Alf, and, ns was the case with tho 
Sibylline books, some of their contents are occa- 
sionally divulged ; the author of the Dirt, of Tech. 
Terms in the Mussalmati Srirmccs saw an extract 
which foretold the fate of the Egyptian sovereigns. 

A classical manual of the black art is the ‘Goal 
of the Hago’ of Moslaniah of Madrid (t A.H. 398 
-=A.D. 1007-8), which it took him seven years to 
compose, containing matter which astonishes tho 
reader. It there appears that both tho planets 
and the constellations divide between tliem tlio 
various objects to bo found in tho world, and the 
different avocations of mankind. Thus to Mars 
belong the power of attraction, natural science, 
surgery, farriery, tooth-drawing, the rersian lan- 
guage, the rigfit nostril, the gall, heat, hatred, 
the theology which denies the Divine attributes, 
silk, hareskm and dogskin, iron-work, brigandage, 
bitter tastes, dryness, and red stones ; to tho Ram 
belong the face, pupil, and ear, yellow and red, 
bitterness, deserts and robbers’ caves, fuel, aniinals 
with cloven hoofs. Tho week-days, besides their 
planetary assignation, belong to certain angels; 
Monday to Gabriel, being cola and wet ; Thursday 
to ’Isranl, being hot and wet ; Saturday to' Azi a'll, 
being cold ana dry; Wednesday to Michael, as 
being a mixture of all four. The nature of the 
ink to be used in clmrms varies with tlie planets 
and constellations ; and, according to the position 
of the moon, a charm when written should be dis- 
posed of in earth, air, fire, and water. Those 
who desire the services of tho planets should bow 
down to them, and address to them conipliiiient/ury 
^eoches calling tliem by their Arabic, Indian, 
Greek, or Yunani names. The Greek names 
(called by this author llumt) are correctly given. 
One author, Ja'far of Basrah, whom this writer 
cites, invented a planetary division of the Qur'an : 
by counting the mystic letters contained within 
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these diviKioiis, he discovered how lontf each dyn- 
asty was to last ; for each was controlled by one 
of the planets. 

Lane (i, 328) describes some of the consulting 
tables or books in use in Egypt. The table of 
Idris consists of 100 compartments, in each of 
which a letter of the Arabic alphabet is written ; 
tho questioner, after reciting a text bearing on 
the subject of the Divine omniscience, idaces his 
linger at random on a letter ; he then makes a sen- 
tence by adding every fifth letter till he comes back 
to the first ; the sentence thus formed tolls him 
whetlier to proceed or desist ; it is so constructed 
that the proportion of negative replies to positive 
is four to one. Some which the writer has seen 
consist of Qur’unic texts written in a mysterious 
alphalMit ; therefore only an expert can use them ; 
tile more cautious experts are ready to give general 
answers out of tiiern, Imt decline to give rmilies in 
wliich any sort of exactitude is required. The use 
of fiortM or divining hy the first text 

that meets the eye on opening the sacred volume, 
is said to go hack to very early times; many copies 
of the Qur’an contain directions for this method of 
using tlie Iniok. One tiietliod mentioned by Lane 
consists in counting tlie number of times tho letters 
whieli commenee tho Arabic words for ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ occur on the page, and in deciding for or 
against a course hy the majority. Another sub- 
stitutos tlie rosary for the Qur^an, and employs 
the tliree formulie, ‘God’s glory,’ ‘ Praise to God,’ 
and ‘There is no god Imt God,’ to represent ‘good,’ 
‘indilferent,’ ‘)>ad’; two beads are then selected 
at random, and the formulie recited in the above 
order, the beads being counted between the two 
selected ; wliictliever formula goes to the last bead 
is regarded as answering the question. 

That tho drvAitn should be commonly omnloyed 
for ascertaining the future is natural, and tliere is 
a considerable literature on tabir, or ‘dream inter- 
pretation,’ mainly founded on the work of Artenii- 
doruH, Lane mentions an Egyptian practice of 
praying for dreams which can he used in this way : 
the quo.stioner requests to be shown something 
white or green, or water, if the course which ho 
contemplates is approved ; something black or 
rod, or lire, in tlie other case, (certain mystical 
words uttered before going to sleep will pro<ltice, 
it is thought, veridical visions. In some places 
the Qur’an serves as a sort of vocabulary for the 
language of dreams; a ship signifies safety, because 
the w ord ‘ save ’ is used in the Qur’an in connexion 
with Noah’s ark ; to dream of a king entering an 
unusual abode is unlucky, because the visit of a 
king is said in the same book to be a prelude to 
disaster. Similar glosses can be got from tradi- 
tions, current proverbs, or familiar usage of words, 
wdiilo, in other <rases, tho theory that dreams sig- 
nify their contraries can be applied ; e.g. the victor 
in a dream-duel will bo the defeated in tho real en- 
counter. The author of the Muful al'ulum gives 
a brief glossary of the dream -language, in tho main 
on these principles ; a complete dictionary of it was 
cornpo.sea by 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nablusi (printed at 
Cairo, 1307), including proper names; the number 
of meanings assigned to tfie symbols is unfortun- 
ately perplexing ; thus, to dream of Adam may 
either signify a warning to repent, or presage pro- 
motion to high office, or indicate that the dreamer 
will be decoivcil by tho words of an enemy, etc. 
There are places where veridical dreams are more 
likely to be obtained than elsewhere; these are 
sometimes caves, more often the graves of saints. 

The attitude of Isl&rnic theology towards all 
these practices is, in general, tolerant, and indeed 
the presence in the Qur’an of mystic letters strongly 
favours its magical employment, which is exceea- 
ingly natural in those countries in which Arabic 


is little understood, though used in both private 
and public worship. The belief in the jinn, who 
discharge some function in many of these opera- 
tions, 18 also orthodox. The prophet himself 
appears to have attached considcrabfe importance 
to omens, and, as might be expected, had pro- 
phetic dreams. Astrology was a highly respected 
discipline, on which even orthodox theologians 
might write. Further, some forms of Suflisin 
toolc up with ardour the Qabbalistic study of the 
Qur’an, and in these speculations the letter- values 
play a prominent part. On the otiier hand, students 
of phifo.sophy found ways of introdmung a theory 
of divination into their system. The two most 
famous essays on the subject are those of Masudi 
(ed. Bar bier de Mcynard, 1861-77, iii. 323-364) and 
Tbn Khaldun (tr. de Shine, i. 216-237, and iii. 
1901V.). The former mentions throe theories to 
account for divination : some suggested inspira- 
tion by jinn ; others, the induence of the planet 
Mercury at the diviner’s birth ; yet others based 
the diviner’s special knowledge on the purity of 
his soul ; and this last appears to bo tJie view 
held by Masudi himself, lie confirms it by 
the facts that the genuine diviner is usually an 
anchorite and dcvotc;e, and that the famous nre- 
islaiiiic diviners sliovved a tendency to get rid of 
their bodies altogether : thus tho wizard Satih had 
no bones save in liis head. 

Ibn Khaldun’s theory is that, in all cases of 
divination which do not depend on calculations, 
tho soul is detached from tlie senses, and so comes 
in contaiit with forms to Avhich it (the soul) serves 
as matter; such powers, in tho case of tho I8afis, 
are an accident or their askesis ; and, so long as tho 
ascetic is only accidentally a diviner, his statements 
are more trustworthy than those of the astrologer ; 
hut, if he becomes a professional diviner, then he 
becomes loss trustworthy, since some of the purity 
of his soul is aiVected by tlio diminished sincerity 
of his ])urpose. This theory can be accommodated 
t .0 the supiiosed prophetic powers of the mad (which 
Aristotle seems to have recognized) by the suppo- 
sition that, in their case, the connexion between 
soul and body is less stable than it is in that 
of tho sound-minded ; and it suits still better the 
supposed phenomenon of prophecy by persons at 
the point of death, or who are just going to sloop. 
According to Ibn Khaldun, tyrants sometimes put 
men to death, with the view of learning the future 
from their dying utterances. 

Litbraturic.— E. Doutt4, Maqie ct religion dans VA/riquedu 
nord, Algiers, 1010 ; Ghdvat cU-IJakim, b.y MaHlainah of Madrid 
(M8) ; Shams ai-Ma’rifah of al-Buni (MS). Uf. also the authori- 
ties cited in the article. D. S. MaROOLIOUTH. 

DIVINATION (Persian).— While the Avesta 
polemizes rei)eatodly against sorcerers and witches 
(vatu, pairikd ; see the references collected in 
Bartholoinae, Altiran. Worterb^, Strassburg, 1904, 
cols. 1283-85, 863 f.), these attacks are levelled 
only against ' black magic ’ ; magic operations for 
lienohcent purposes, as for the counteracting of 
black magic, are quite permissible, and amulets 
are presenoed for certain contingencies, as well as 
the repetition of sacred texts for banishing powers 
of evil (Fo^f xiv. 35-40, 46, 67-60 ; Vend. ix. 46 f., 
X. If., XX. 12; cf., further, art. Charms and 
Amulets [Iranian]). A precisely simile^ state of 
affiairs meets us in the ^dh-ndmah of FirdQsi (tr. 
Mohl, Paris, 1876-78), where, side by side with 
black magic — usually performed by a non-Iranian 
(a Turk raises a magic storm against the Iranians 
[iii. 28 tr. ; cf. vi. 494 f.]; a Jew envenoms food by 
causing his glance to fall on milk in it [vi. 235ff.} ; 
a Turk sends false dreams [vi. 600 f.]) — beneficent 
magic is mentioned, and evidently approved (King 
Min55ihr ' closed the gate of magic by his incanta- 
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tiuns* [i. 164 1 ; a physician employs incantations 
to aid in childbirth [i. 277] ; the use of a inap:ic. 
tamarisk arrow enables lliistam to slay Isfaudiar 
[iv. 539 f., 545]). There is, tlierefore, more than 
a t?rain of truth in the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (Procem. 6), that the Magi ‘did not know 
black magic * {r^v bk yorjriK^v fmyelav ovk llyvuxrav)^ 
though they * practised the man tic art and pro- 
phecy ’ {AffKetv re Kai fiavriK^v Kal Trp6pprifftv). 

Divination relies in great part upon omens {q.v.), 
which may depend ui)on the day when they aro 
seen. Thus, on the ‘Fox-day’ festival in the 
month of AtarO a whit-o ram was believed to be 
seen on a certain mountain ; if he bleated, the 
year would be prosperous ; but, if he did not bleat, 
it would bo sterile ; and, in like fashion, the 
spectre of a white ox bellowed twice on the night 
of 16th Din if the year was to be fertile, a,nd 
once if it was to be barren (al-Biruni, Chron. of Anc, 
Nations^ tr. Sachau, Tiondon, 1879, pp. 211, 213). 

Ouiono were also drawn in later Zoroastnaniain from the 
appearance of a anake on each of the thirty days of the month, 
each of the daye of the week, and each of the si^s of the 
zodiac (al-Biruni, p. 218 ; Modi. Peman Mdr-ndineh, Bombay, 
1893 ; Salemann, in Travauz au iti»« Cong, des Orientalistes, 
Bt. Betersburtc, 1879, ii. 407 f.; Gray, *Alle|'cd Zoroaatrian 
Ophiomancy and iUi Possible Ori>fin,’ in Uoshang Mem. Kof., 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 464^64), and also from the first appearance 
of the moon in each of the nigua of tliu zcxliac (Gray, ' Parai- 
I'eraian BurJ-Namah,’ JAOS xxx. (191 OJ 336-842 ; Rosenberg, 

‘ Burdz-Naiiie,’ in Tram. Orient. Sect. Imp. Itms. Archceolog. 
Soc. (Iiiia8.1, 1011). These omena Gray seeks to derive ulti- 
mately from Baljylonia, while Rosenberg finds their source 
rather in India, Besides all this, curtain days were lue.ky, and 
others the reverse, as in a calendar for A.ii. 1000 -~a.d. 16S7 
(e<l. Beck, KphtmerideH Per$arum, Augsburg, 1696), where the 
lucky days wre Arpvvahiflt 3, 10, Horvada^ 1, 6, 30, Tir 9, 
Amerodat 2, 24, ftatvairo 2 -3, Mitr6 4 , AtarO 1, 10, 30, Din 3, 80, 
Vohuman 7-8, Spondarma^ 10, 25, and the first epagomcnal 
day; while the unlucky days are Fravar(jn 23, ArpivahiSt 11, 
28, 30, llorvadat 20, 28, Tir 28, Amerhdat 28, Satvairo 4, Mitru 
14, Din 4, 29, Bpendarmat 9, and the third epagomenal day. 

That omeiiH were not regarded as unlawful 
among the Iranians is clear from the mention of 
their study without condemnation in the Knistfes 
of MdnuAnhdr (i. i. 2, II. i. 3 [SBE xviii. 280, 
326]); and in the Snh'ndmah they also find a 
place. 

Chosru Parviz sees a portent of his approaching downfall 
when a quince rolls from his hand (vii. 2951.), and a happy 
omen is tirawn by Bahrain Copin (vi. 476). It was, however, 
possible to avert an omen. W’hen Isfandiar was on the march, 
a camel in the van lay down arxl refuse<i to move, thus delay- 
ing the entire army. ' This was an evil iiortent, and the general 
ordered the camel's head and feet to be cut off, ‘that the mis- 
fortune might fall upon the c;aincl ' (iv. 464). On the other 
hand, omens might be iiiiHiiit.eri)ret-cd, as when, just after the 
completion of the bridge ae-ross the Hellespont and the canal 
around Athos, an eclipse of the sun oix-urred, which the Persian 
astrologers explained to Xerxes as lorelKiding the eclipse of the 
Greek |>ower, whereas the reverse was actually the outcome 
(Herod, vii. 19). 

The regular forms of divination among tlie Iran- 
ians were astrology (whicli may here iiududc Iioro- 
Bcopy [see, further, the ‘Persian’ section in art. 
Stars]), oneiromaney, eylicomancy, and rhabdo- 
mancy. 

X. Astrology. — Itcserving for the art. Stars 
(Persian) a full discussion of Unit astrological and 
astronomical knowledge to which the Persians 
were indebted for no small part of tlicir fame in 
the classical w'oild, M'e may note hero that the 
Pahlavi Dlnkar{ (9tli cent.)— a work wbicli, though 
late, may be regarded as authoritative in its litdd 
— has an interesting summary of the Iranian views 
regarding astrology (ed. and tr. Pesliotan Beliram- 
jee Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., p. 590 f. [vol. ix.]) ; 

‘The star-readers understand the worth of the allotment (of 
destiny by the stars). How long are the chief allotting (Ntani) 
to move ill hail aspects V How long are they in conjunction witli 
the malignant owner of bad aspects V How long does the man 
Influenced by aut;h stars) work in the way of wLsdoui? The 
aws relating to these and other (astrologicaJ) details the astro- 
logers learn from writings on the earth (t.s. from astrology). 
Astrologers can foretell the good events of a man’s (life) from 
his horoscope.' 

Although astrology is not mentioned in the 
Avestu, there is no reason to doubt that it existed 


in Iran from a very early date. The first mention 
in any PaJilavi text thus far accessible, however, 
seems to he in the romance Kdrndmak-l ArtaxSir i 
Pdpahln (dating probably from the luiildle of the 
6th cent.), which relates that Ardavfln (Artahanos 
V. [A.D. 215-224]) summonGd before him the sages 
and astrologers and asked them : 

‘ What do you observe roganling t he seven planets and the 
twelve Higns of the zodiac, the portifiou and the motion of the 
MtArs, the ('onditioii of the contemporary Movereigna of differ*'nt 
kingdoms, the condition ol the jieopks of the world, and re- 
garding ntyself, rhildren, and our family?’ The answer from 
the tw'o chief astrologers was: 'The Nahdzig [Caprh'ornus] is 
sunk below; the star Jupiter has returned to its culminating 
point and stands away from Mars and Venus, while Hapthirang 
[the Great Bear] and the constellation of Iajo descend to the 
verge and give help to Jupiter ; whereupon it seems clear that 
a new lonl or king will appear, (who w ill) kill many potentates, 
and bring the w’orld again under the sway of one sovereign. 

. . . It is so manifest that anyone of the male servants who flies 
away from his king within three days (from to-day] will attain 
to greatness and kingship, obtain his wish, and be victorious 
over his king’ (ed. and tr. Darah I’l-shotun Sanjana, Bombay, 
1890, 1 ). 19 f.). The servant in ijneslhm (the hero of the romance) 
dot!H flee, and the king again imiuircs of the astrologers, learn- 
ing that the fiigitive must be captured in three days, or not at 
allfj). 16f.). 

The richcHt source for examples of Iranian 
astrology is umiuestionably the S<ih-iidniah, the 
enumeration of the principal instances in which is 
as follows : 

Fari(iun casts the horoscope of his son Salm (i. 104); the 
astrologers and imbeds (priests) do the like for Zal, the fat her 
of iliiHtam (i. 184); astrologers declare to king Minocihr that 
his death is approacdiing (i. 298) ; they find that the children 
alleged to have been horn of Hiidhabah were neither begotten 
of the king nor brought forth by her (ii. 186) ; they hiretell 
misfortune to a city built by Biavaxfi (ii. 274); they choose a 
lucky day for the departure of the army of Kai (Jhosru toTuran 
(Hi. 9); they prophesy the fortunes of battle to Tu* (19. 24); 
they are among those sought to inquire the reason of the dis- 
favour of heaven Uiward Iran (iv. 186); the famous Jkmksp 
(the hero of tho Jamdsp-namalc, od. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 
11K)3) foretells to aufilusp the outcome of battle (iv. 300 ff.) and 
thu death of Isfaudiar (iv. 46311.); astrologers draw an ill- 
omened horoscope for Sagha<! (iv. 607); Queen Humai has a 
lucky day <’ho8en by the astrologers for the conmienc-ement of 
her campaign against Hum (Greece) and for the coronation of 
Darah (Darius in.) (v. 24, 83); tho A^kanian Ardavan directs 
the astrologers to divine the future, and they foretell sorrow 
(v. 228) ; tho horoscojHJ of Bahrain Gur is cast by the astrologers 
(V. 896 f.); Yazdagird, the father of Bahrain Gur, seeks from 
them the day and manner of his death (v. 416) ; ill forebodings 
are given to Bahrain Our by the astrologers (vi. 66); defeat is 

f »rophcslud for Bahrain C6pin in his expL'dition against Havah 
vi. 4i4); Ai’in Gu^.asp seeks thu future from an aged female 
astrologer, her evil tidings conflrinirig a former astrological 
prognostic concerning him (vl, 661 f.); it was prophesied to 
Uhosru Parviz that he would die far from his retainers h^ the 
hand of a slave, between a inuuntain of gold and one of silver, 
under a heaven of gold and on an earth of iron (vii. 286) ; tho 
same king had had a horoscope cast for his son, Qnb.ad (vii. 
209 0.); and an astrologer foresees evil for Yazdagird, tho last 
of tho Iranian kings (vii. 3.60). 

iTecisely similar methods of astrology are ascrllKHl by Firdusi 
to the Chinese (vi. 276, 403), tho Arabs (v. 399), and the Greeks 
(vii. 89); while the rersiaiis are represented as using not only 
their own astrological tables, hut also those of the Hindus (v. 
276) and tho Greeks (v. 396). At the court of Karidun there 
was a council of sages, scholars, priests, and astrologers (i. 112). 
It may also be noted that Uiu Cahdr Maqffla of Nizami of 
Sanmrqand (tr. [Browne, JHAS, 1899, od. Mirza Muliammad, 
Ixmdon, 10](i) has an entiru chapter on astrologers and their 
art, and there are many other notices on the mattvr, os that 
tho poet Anvari moile a notably unsuccesHful forecast of the 
weather (Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, I/mdon, 1902 ff., ii. 
‘d07t), though here we are no longer on purely Iranian ground. 

2. Oneiromaney. — Early in liis invasion of 
Greece, Xerxea had three di.stuibinf( dreams, the 
last of which was (somewhat artifieially) inter- 
preted by his ma^'i as porUmding the subjection 
of all tho world to tho rersian sway (lleroil. vii. 
1211*. ; see also tlic dream of Cyrus interpreted by 
Hystaspes [Herod, i. 209 f.], another dream of 
Cyrus recorded by Dinon [in (’ieero, de DivinaL 
i. 23], and tlic dream ol the motlier of Cyrus given 
by Nicolaus Daniaseeiius [frag. 66 ; EJIU iii. 399]). 
In Fnhlavi literature the Kurndmak-l ArtaxSir-l 
Ptnmkdn (ii. 3f.), which is closely followed by the 
Scih-mumti (v. 218 f.), aHcribcR to Bilpak a vision, 
duly interjueted by the diviners, ot the future 
greatness of SasA.n, the eponymous ancestor of 
the Basaniaii dynasty ; ana in like manner, ac< 
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cording to the lute /aratHU-ndmah (ed. an<l tr. 
KoAcnberg, St. Petersburg, 1904, p. 23 f.), Zoro- 
aster himself had a prophetic drearii, for the 
understanding of which the services of iin ‘inter- 
preter of <1 reams’ were necessary. Hut it is in 
the ^nh-ndmnh that we Jind the richest material 
for a knowledge of the system of interpretation of 
dreams in Persia. 

The evil pattl;^ak (the Azi Dah&ka of the Aveata) sees in n 
dream his approaching downfall at the hands of Faridiiii (i. 
51 ff.) ; Bam has two visions which cause him to find and 
restore to favour his son Zal, whom he hud exposed in infancy 
i. 171 II. ; of. ERE 1. 7^) ; a lucky dream of Kai QuhAd is 
nterpret^ by the hero Rustam (i. 368 1.); the Turanian king 
Afrisiab has a dream of evil portent (ii. 206 IT.): Biuvaxd is 
warned by a dream of his impeiidinv death (ii. 811), and him- 
aelf appears in a vision to Pir&n, the general of Afrasi&b, to 
announce the birth of Kal Chosru (ii. 883) ; the archangel Sr6& 
tells Qudarz in a dream of the future great deeds of Kai Chosru 
(ii. 880 f.); Jarirah is told in a dream of the death of her son, 
Farud (ii. 603 f.) ; BiavaxS appears in a dream to Aud fore- 
tells the successful outcome of the iuipending battle (iil. 66) ; a 
vision of ill omen is seen by Uizaii fiii. 264 f.) ; the archangel 
firOd in a dream warns Kai Chosru of his approaching death (iv. 
182 f.); Nudirvan the Just has a vision which is interpreted by 
the famous sage Buzurjmlhr (vi. 100 ff.) ; Rahram Cupin, on the 
eve of battle with B&vah, had a dream foretelling defeat ; hut 
this was a false vision, sent iiy a Turk, and it was B&vah wlio 
was routed in fact (vi. 491, 601). Firdusi also records similar 
prophetic dreams by a Creek princess (Iv. 239 f.) and a Hindu 
ting (v. 88 ff.). 

3. Cylicomancy. — Divination by cupa is iiion- 
tionod tiinoiig the Persians both by Athenmiis, on 
the authority of Hermippos {Deipnosoph. 478 A : 
rb bi k6v5u fan lltpaiKbv tijv bpxfl*'' ri5os b’ 

<p7)atv "Epfuirwor, us 6 Kbafio^^ ob tujv OeQv rb. 6a\'ip.ara 
Kal rb, KapiruaipLa ylveadai fir I yrji' bib fx robrov 
aHvbtaOai), and by the Sdh-ndmah (iii. 274 9*., 
281 f.). The latter work refers specifically to the 
magic cup possessed by Kai Chosrfi, whose pro- 
perties are thus desc.rilied (iii. 275 ; ed. Vullors- 
Landauer, Leyden, 18779’., p. 1100, linos 2-6); 

* He took that cup in his hand and looked. In it he perceived 
the seven kiivars [regions of the world] ; of the activity and 
character of high heaven he iiuidti evident the what, and the 
how, and the how much. Within the cup ho perceivtsd the 
reflection all at once from Pisces to Aritss ; what Baturn, what 
Mars, what Jupiter and I^eo, how the sun, and how the moon, 
and how Venus and Mercury — the magician ruler of the 
world saw within it all that was to he.' By this method of 
divination, which is pre<!iH«Iy that of crystal-gazing (<?.».), the 
king was enabled to discover the exact plight of the hero 
Bisan and to take steps for his rescue from captivity. This 
magic cup was later said also to have been possessed hy the 
earlier and wholly legendary monarch Jamsid (the Yima of 
the Avesta, concerning whom see art. Bi.R8t, Ahoub of thb 
[Persian]); and ‘Umar Khayyam could even allegorize the 
Ingcnd, when lie wrote (quatrain 865, ed. and tr. Whinfleld, 
London, 1883) : 

*To find great .Jamshed’s world-roflecting howl 
I oom})asscd sea and land, and viewed Uio whole ; 

But, when I asked the wary sage, I learned 
That bowl was my own bony, and my soul ! ' 

4. Rhabdomancy.— The use of rods for divining 
18 recorded by Dinon (frag. 8 [FHG ii. 91]) among 
the Medes, and by Herodotus (iv. 67) among the 
Iranian Scythians, whose ‘ ancestral mantic ’ {/xav- 
TiK^ varpul-rj) wa.s by moans of willow rods, em- 
ployed as follows ; 

* when they have brought great bundles of rods, they lay 
them on the ground and untie thoin, and, putting the rods one 
by one, they divine ; and while saying this th^ collect the rods 
and again lay them together one hy one. . . . 'They also practise 
divination with tlie bark of the linden ; when one has split the 
linden in three parts, he unweaves and separates it (^tan-Acffwv 
. . . Kai dic^vutO ia his fingers.’ 

There is also a tr.ace of hippomaney in Persia. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 84-87), after Darius 
and six other Persian nobles had slain the pseudo- 
Smerdis, they agreed that he should be king wbo.se 
horse should first neigh after sunrise, when they 
had mounted their steeds. It is true, if we may 
Ijelieve Herodotus, that the choice of Darius in 
this manner was won by trickery, but the fact 
remains that tlie selection of a king by an animal 
is frequently mentioned in the East. A note- 
worthy parallel is the repeated account in Indian 
folk tales whereby he 'wmo is chosen by an ele- 
phant (sometimes accompanied by a hawk) is made 


king (Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir^^ London, 
1893, pp. 17, 159, 169 f., 309; Steel and Temple, 
Wide-Awake Storks, Bombay, 1884, p. 140 f. ; 
Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, London, 1883, p. 100). 
And, according to Agathias (ii. 25), the Persians 
sought to know the future by gazing into the 
sacred lire — a practice which he thought might bo 
derived from the Chalda3an.s or some other nation. 

In <!onclusion, mention may be mode of an inter- 
esting form of minor divination practised by tlie 
sage Bnzurjmibr, as recorded in the Sdh-ndmah 
(vi. 3719; see also Tha’Alibi, Hist, des rois des 
Ferses, ed. and tr. Zoteuberg, Paris, 1900, pp. 633- 
636). He bad been imprisoned by Nusirviin the 
Just, to whom the Emperor of Byzantium sent a 
sealed casket, the contents of which were to be 
divined without opening it. All the nwbeds failed, 
and Biizurjmihr was accordingly set at liberty and 
requested to use his skill. As he passed along a 
road, the sago met three women — one having a 
husband and child, the second married but child- 
less, and the third unmarried ; and he accordingly 
was able to inform the king that the casket con- 
tained three pearls under more than three wrappers 

one of the pearls being pierced, the second naif- 
pierced, and the third unpiorced. 

Litbraturz.— T ile patMtagea in the c.laHaics regarding PerHiari 
divination are indicated by Rapp, ZI)M(r xx. [1866] 76 f. The 
Iranian material a}>]H!ar8 to haveruinained unconBidered hither- 
to* Louis H. Gray. 

DIVINATION (Koinan). — Among the inhabit- 
ants of ancient Italy wo find abumlant evidtmeo 
of the desire to hold intercourse with the gods as 
a means of securing intimations of their will and 
disclosures regarding the future. In Italy, how- 
ever, this desire assumes forms essentially dih'erent 
from those met with in Greece. Thus, the Italians 
were strangers to tlie idea that the Deity takes 
possession of the mental and spiritual faculties 
of a liumaii being, making him fuOeos, and using 
him as the medium for tlie revelation of its de- 
signs ; and even if— as has recently been con- 
jee tn red (W. F. Otto, ABW xii. [1909] 648 9)— 
they had in the word snperstitio a term signifying 
the state of trance, and tlius corresponding to the 
Gr. fsaTaais, yet tlie former carried with it from 
the outset a suggestion of something odd and 
sinister. In Italy there was no practice of innuir- 
ing into futurity hy the trance or hy immoiiiate 
Divine enlightenment, and accordingly no trace of 
that ,spe(;ies of divination which the Stoics called 
Kal bblbuKTov fiauriK^i ylvo%, in contradis- 
tinction to the skilled interpretations of casual 
appearances in the external world (Pint, de Vita 
etFoesi Hoineri, ii. 212 ; cf. Cic. de Div. ii. 26 f.). 
Among the Italian peoples, therefore, we meet 
neither with predictions emanating from Divinely 
inspired prophets and prophetesses (the word vates 
being probaoly borrowed from the Celt.), nor with 
dream oracles in wliich the ^ods vouchsafe their 
revelations to inquirers sleeping in temples. When 
Vergil [ASn. vii. 81 9., imitated by Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
6499.) tells us that King Latinus performed the 
rite of incubation, and received a dream-oracle, in 
a sanctuary of the god Faunus near Tibur, wo 
shall hardly err in regarding the narrative as a 
product of the poet’s fancy (ef. R. Heinze, Vergils 
epische Teehnik\ Leipzig, 1908, p. 174, note 2), 
for which the descriptions of jfamous Greek in- 
cubation-shrines, such as that of Trophonios in 
Lebadeia, may have supplied the model. It is 
true that, when the Greex cult of the Epidaurian 
Asklepios migrated to Rome, it carried thither its 
associated practice of fysolfirfaii (cf. M. Besuier, 
VIU TiUrine dans VantiguiU, Paris, 1902, p. ‘223 9 ) ; 
yet it did not force its way into the ancient Roman 
or Italic cults; for, of course, the language of 
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Plautus, Cure. 266, ‘nan^ue incubare satius to 
fuerat lovi,’ in no sense implies that incubation 
was practlse<l in tho Capitolirio temple, as the 
poet IS merely in jest contrasting Juppiter as tho 
god of oaths with Asklepios ; while the testimony 
of Sclml. Pers. ii. 66, ‘ cum Koniani pestilentia 
laboraront, Castor et Pollux in soinniis popuhim 
monuerunt (^uibus remcdiis uterentur,’ is not 
Buiiicient to justify the hy])othosi8 that incuba- 
tion was practised in tho temple of tho Dioscuri in 
the forum (L. Deubncr, de inwhationey Leipzig, 
1900, p. 79 ; Neuo Jahrh. f, Mass. Alte.rt. ix. 
[1902] 384 tt*.). The inscriptions, no doubt, furnish 
a large number of dedications which were made 
‘iussu,’ ‘imperio,’ ‘ex praecepto,* ‘ ex visu,’ etc., 
to various deities, or in which the detlicator speaks 
of himself as ‘ somno inonitus ’ (instances in Mar- 
quardt, Pom. Stantsverwaliung^ Leipzig, 1886, iii. 
100, note 7 ; A. De Marclii, II culto prioaio di 
lloma nntica, Milan, 1896, i. 28511’.); but tho 
majority of these inscriptions arc coiinetd-cd 
witn the worship of alien deities, such as Askle- 
pios, Isis, Juppiter Dolichenus, Mithra, etc. ; 
while, again, such dedications as CIL xiv. 23 
(Ostia) ; * lovi optumo inaxiino ex viso aram 
aedilicavit,’ or v. 2472 (Ateste) : ‘ C. Titins 0. 1. 
Pelons a love ex visu iussus posuit,’ refer, not (o 
incunation at all, but to ordinary dreams, which 
naturally attracted notice in Italy as elsewhere. 
L. Coelius Antij>atcr, the historian, who rev(dlcd in 
.stories of dreams that came true (Cic. de Div. i. 
49, 66 f.), and who was probably the object of 
Sisenna’s polemic soniniis eredi tioii oportcre {ih. 
i. 99), no doubt borrowed this artilico for enliven- 
ing hi.storical narrative from his Crock models, 
but he could not have resorted to the expedient 
unless tho Italians had shared the general belief 
in the signiticance of dreams. Our contention is, 
however, that iicitlior the dream nor tho dream- 
oracle was an element in tho religious practice of 
the Italic peoples. 

Nor do we lind tlus gnomic oracle on Italian soil. 
Tho reference of Ennius {Ann., frag. 214, Valilen, 
Leipzig, 1903) to the ‘ versus quos olim Fauni 
vatesquo canebaut’ (cf. Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 
36), and the ascription of If-LfieTpoi xpWP-oL U» the 

f foddoss Carmenta (Pint. Qu. Pom. 66), are simply 
lypothescH designed to favour the etymology of the 
time (Faunus from fari, Carmenta from carmen), 
like the derivation of ager Vaticmius * a vaticiniis ’ 
(Aul. Cell. xvi. 17. 1; <d. Paul, p. 379). The 
cnrmma Marciana certainly gained oflicial recog- 
nition at tho hands of tho Uoniaii authorities in 
212 B.C., but, as apnears from the text in which 
Livy (XXV. 12) renders them, they were simply 
Creek Sibylline sentences in a Latin redaction, 
and their supposed author, Cn. Marcius vates 
(Fest. {). 165), has as little right to be reganled as 
an ancient Italic soothsayer as the Puhlicius vates 
mentioned only by Cicero (tfc Div. i. 114, ii. 113). 
In i)oint of fact, the oracle as met with in Italy 
never signifies an utterance emanating from an 
individual po.s.sessed and inspired by a divinity ; 
it involves no more (ban tlie listening for and 
interpretation of the mysterious voices and noises 
to be heard in the world of Nature. It is to sn<;li 
manifestations likewise that the fragimmt of the 
‘Mysteria’ of Viirro’s Satura'. Menippeai (326, Biie- 
choler) refers : ‘ prisca horrida silent oracia crepera 
in nemorihus.’ The belief in the prophetic powers 
of certain water-nymphs, such as Carmenta and 
the Caineiuc, may be supposed to indicate a 
practice of drawing cryptic revelations from tlie 
murmur of springs. In the rustling of tho forest 
was heard the voice of tho god Faunus, or his 
later representative Silvanus -- the voice, e.g., 
which on tho stricken field at length announcwl 
the sternly contested and long doubtful victory 


(Dion. Hal. Ant. v. 16. 2f.; Livy, ii. 7. 2 ; cf. Cie. de 
Div. i. 101, Nat. Dear. ii. 6, iii. 16) ; while atTiora 
Matienc, a place in tho old Sshino country, tho 
woodpecker, the sacred bird of Mars, perched 
mwn a wooden pillar, exercised its juophctic gift 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. i. 14. 5; the ‘ piciis Feronius’ 
ineiitionetl in Fest. p. 197, has, no doubt, a similar 
reference). There nro numerou.s stories of super- 
natural voices which, e<ihoing forth from sacred 
Avoods aiid temples, intimate tho warnings or 
behests of tho Divine powers {e.g. luvy, i. 31. 3, vi. 
33. 6 ; (3c. de Div. i. lUl) ; and tlie unknown 
divinity who in a communication of this kind had 
foretold the irruption of the Cauls was honoured 
— as A ills Locutius -w ith a shrine erected on the 
slope of tho Palatine Hill aliovo the temple of 
Vesta — at the very spot, in fact, where his voice 
had been hoard (Idvy, v. 32. 6, ,^>9. 5, 62. 11 ; Cic. 
de Div. i. 101, ii. (>9; Varro in Aul. Cell. xvi. 
17. 2, et^;.). 

The distinctively K-alic method of divining the 
future Avas carried out by means of sortes, i.e, 
small rods or plates bearing inscriptions and strung 
together {severe, wheiico .sors) ; one of these was 
drawn, and the in.scription upon it Avas read and in- 
terpreted in sucii a w ay as to provide an answer te 
the question put by the inquirer. The fact that 
ill process of time tho w'ord sors came to mean 
‘ fate * in general, and was even used as a designa- 
tion of Fortiina, the goddess of destiny and hick 
(thus, according U) tho inscripdmi (JIL x. 6303 
[Terracina], a ‘Soil is signuiu inemphiticnrn ’ is 
dedicated to Isis), clearly show's tho imporl^anco 
of the device of sovtih‘ge in Italic divination. 
Cicero {de Div. i. 34) ilraAvs a rigorous contrast 
bctw'cen the oraiiles ‘ quae acquatis sortibus du- 
cuiitur’ ami those ‘quae instinctu divino adlla- 
tnqiie funduntur.’ The proce<lure followed in 
drawing tho lots is descrnied most precisely in 
tho accounts of tho celebrated onu'le at Prameste, 
Avhich maintained its reputation till the laUir years 
of the Imperial period. According to Oicero^s de- 
scription {de Div. ii. 85 f.), tho sortes — mystori 
ousjy discovered in some remote age — Avero in- 
scribed upon tablets of oak, and in this form AA’ere 
preserved in a cliost {area) made from the w'ood 
of a sacred olive tree ; it was from this chest that 
Juppiter, Avho shared this particular sanctuary 
with Fortuna, derived his appellation of Aroanus 
{OIL xiv. 2937, 2972; cf. 2852 = BuechcIftr, Cai^n. 
cpigr., Berlin, 1897, no. 249, 17). At tlie bidding 
of the goddess, a boy mixed tho lots and then drew 
one out ; the technical terms for this Avere trahere, 
tollcre, and ducere (Serv. Ain. i. .508 : ‘ tralmntur 
.sortes’ ; Tibull. i. 3. 11 : ‘ sacras pueri sortes ter 
sustulit’; cf. CIL V. 5801: ‘ sacro siiscejito, sor- 
til>(us) sublatis’; .Juven. vi. ,583: ‘sortes ducct’). 
Denarii of M. Plietorius Cestiamis from (^^coro’s 
time shoAv on the reverse a figure of tho hoy, Avitli 
a tablet below him bearing the Avord SOltS (K 
Babelon, Monnaice de la rtpub. rom., Paris, 1886, 
ii. 316, no. 10; also H. Drcsscl, SliAlV^, 1907, p. 
371). To bring the gnome thus drawn into con- 
nexion Avith the question asked, and to interpret 
it accordingly, Avas tho w’ork of tho sortilegi (Cic. 
de Div. i. 132, ii. 109; Lucan, ix. 681 ; Isid. Orig. 
viii. 9. 28 ; Porph. on Hor. Sfd. i. 9. 29), of whose 
function wo have direct evidence, not only os re- 
gards the worship of Fortuna at Pneneste {CIL 
xiv. 2989 : ‘ sort ilegus Fortunao Primig^eniae ’), but 
also in connexion with other localities {CIL iv, 
Snppl. 5182, yi. 2274, viii. 6181). When a favour- 
able prediction Avas fulfilled, it avos customary for 
the inquirer to express his gratitude by a votive 
oft’ering to the goddess, as is shown by the in- 
Bcription CIL xiv. 2862 : ‘ Fortunae lovis puero 
Primigeniae d. d. ex sorto compos factus Nothus 
Ruiicanae L. f. Plotillae.’ The oracle was open for 
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consultation only on certain days— in particular 
on one of the two annual feast-davs of tlie goddess 
(according (o C!L i.* p. 339: ‘[hoc bidno sacri- 
ficijum maxim n[nij Kortuiiao l*rim[i]g(eniao) : utro 
eoriim die orarlum patet, ii viri vitulum i[nmio- 
lant],’ tlio l*nr‘riestine festivals fell on the 11th 
and r2th of April) ; hut exceptions were no doubt 
permitted in the case of distinguished inquirers, 
as, e.sr., the Emperor Domitian, who, on New Year’s 
Day for many years in succession, obtained a sm's 
of nappy omen, but received a forecast of disaster 
in the year of his overthrow (Suet. Domit. 15). 
The Emperor Tiberius, having become sceptical of 
the Pnenestino oracle, resolved to destroy the 
sortes^ and had the sacred area sealed an(f con- 
veyed to Rome ; here, however, it was found that 
the tablets were no longer in the box, ami the 
supposed miracle induced the Emperor to abandon 
his harsh <lesign (Suet. Tiber, 63). In the later 
period of the Empire the ‘ sortes Vergilianac* 
{Hist. Aug. Hndr. 2. 8; Alex. Sev. 14. 5) were 
resorted to at Prajneste as elsewhere, e.g. in the 
temple of Apollo at Cum a' {TUst. Aug. Clod. Alh. 
5. 4), and on the Apennines {ih. Claud. Cot. 10. 
4-6). In this form of divination tbe tablets were 
inscribed with verses from Vergil which seemed 
peculiarly pregnant with meaning and capable 
of various interpretations; thus, e.g.^ Alexander 
Severus, at the time when Elagabalus was har- 
lx>uring designs upon hia life, received tlie pre- 
monition in jEn. vi. 883 f. : ‘si qua fata aspera 
rum pas, tu Marcclhis eris’ {Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 
4. 6). Still another Italic cult of Fortuna, that, 
namely, located at Antium, with its two images 
of the goddess, was associated with an oracle, and 
it is recorded ‘apud Antium promoveri simulacra 
Eortunarum ad danda responsa’ (Macr. Sat. i. 
23. 13 ; cf. Snot. Calig. 67 ; Martial, V. i. 3), but 
we do not know whether sortes were ernjdoyed 
there or not. They were still in vogue, however, 
at Cmre (Livy, xxi. 62. 5-8 ; cf. Sidoii. Apoll. 
Conn. ix. 190), and Falerii (Livy, xxii. 1. 11 ; cf. 
Pint, Fub. 2), and in the cult of the river-god 
ClitumnuH at Mevania in Umbria (Plin. Ep. viii. 
8. 6 ; cf. Suet. Calig. 43) and of .Tuppiter Appen- 
ninuB at the summit of the mountain pass near 
Iguvium (‘ Appenninis sortibus,’ Hist. Aug. Firm. 
3. 4 ; cf. Claud. Got. 10. 4) ; also in the so-called 
Oracle of Geryon at Fons Aponi near Patavium, 
whore lots were cast by means of dice ; it was 
here that Tiberius, while on the march to Illyria, 
was advised, sorte tracla^ to make a throw into the 
fountain with golden dice, and in the event gained 
the maximum numl^er of jioints (Su(*t. Tw. 14). 
According to a most felicitous conjecture of 
Mommsen, the seventeen bronze tablets which 
were discovered in the 16th cent, and then— all 
but three — lost again, and whoso texts are given 
in CIL i. nos. 1438-1454, as also in Ihiecheler, 
Carm. epigr, no. 331, came originally from the 
shrine at Fons Aponi. They consist of little 
bronze plates, with a ring to hang them upon, and 
each is inscribed with a hexameter verse. Their 
language, prosody, and metre are archaic (cf. F. 
RitschJ, Omisc. philol. iv., Leipzig, 1878, .39511'.}, 
an<l would appear to l>e traceable a renovation 
of older material made— with many misunder- 
standings— about Cicero’s time. In piiri)ort they 
are banal to the last degree, and doubtless all the 
better adapted to supply answers to any kind of 
question; thus, e.g.y ‘credis auod deicunt? non 
sunt ita, ne fore stulta(s),’ ana ‘nunc {nuncinet 
Ritschl) me rogitas, nunc consulis, tenipus abit 
iam.* The throe sortea found in the Forum novum 
near Parma, and now in the museum of that city, 
are of a somewhat dilFcrent character (CIL xi. 
1129) ; on each of their four sides they bear a 
gnomic saying, composed, so far as we can judge 


from the much mutilated text, in hexameter verse 
of very irregular type (cf. A. Swoljoda, in Wiener 
Studicn, xxiv. [1902J 485 ff.). 

While the practice of supplying oracles by means 
of soi'tes was thus indigenous t/O Italy, ana preva- 
lent everywhere on Italian soil, yet the Roman 
State religion took up a curiously disparaging atti- 
tude towards it. None of the recognized divinities 
of the ancient Roman regime delivered oracles, 
and, while Paulus (p. 368) speaks of deities called 
‘Tcnitae, quae credebantur esse sortinm deae, 
dictao quod tenendi haberent potestatem,’ wo can- 
not say whether he was thinking of Roman deities 
at all, or whether his statement has any better 
foundation than the obviously absurd etymology 
of the name. The only reference to sortes con- 
nected with the city of Rome is supplied by the 
inscription of a ‘sortilegus ab Venere Erucina’ {GIL 
vi. 2274) — an item of evidence emanating from a 
cult of Greek origin, and dating from a time when 
the lines of <lomarcation between native and foreign 
divination hod been obliterated in private life, and 
when all kinds of Greek and Oriental soothsaying 
had found adherents in Rome. But the injunction 
by which the Senate, as Late as 241 B.C., prohibited 
the consul Q. Lutatius Cerco from consulting the 
Pnvnestino sortes (Val. Max. Fpit. i. 3. 2), and the 
scornful question of Cicero {de Div. ii. 87) : ‘ quis 
cnim magistratus aut quis vir inlustrior utitur sor- 
tibus ? ’ are really explained by the fact that the 
State religion took a narrt)wer view of the erhar- 
acter and purpose of divination than that which 
prevaile<l in Greece, or, imleed, among other Italian 
tribes; note the tone of disdain in which Cicero 
{ib. i. 105, 132, ii. 70) refers to ‘Soraiius augur* 
and ‘Marsua augur.’ From the Roman point of 
view, tlie operations of divination were concerned, 
not with those things ‘ejuae fortuitae putantur, 
pracdictio atquo praesensio’ [ih. i. 9), but exclu- 
sively with the determination of the question 
whether an action just about to be performed had 
or had not the sanction of the goils. It is true 
that in Cicero’s day there emerged within the Col- 
legium of the official representatives of Roman 
divination — the ‘ interpretes lovis oiitimi maxi mi 
publici augiiros’ {de Leg. ii. 20) — a conflict of 
opinion as to the function of tlie augurs, viz. 
whether they merely expounded a system of doc- 
trine which had been devised for reasons of State, 
or whether they could actually furnish a ‘ prae- 
sensio aut scientia veritatis futurae’ [de Div. i. 
105). Cicero, who himself became an augur in .53 
D.C., and to whom Ap. (3audius Puhrher (Consul 
in 64 iJ.c.), the chainjdon of the second of these 
views, had dedicated his Avork de Disriplina Auqu- 
rail (Cic. Ep. ad Fam. iii. 4. 1), took up a mediating 
jiosition, holding, on the one hand, that the augural 
science of his day was nothing more than an instru- 
ment put into the hands of statesmen for political 
ends, while maintaining, on the other, that it had 
originally boon a ‘ divinatio rerum futurarum * {de 
Div. ii. 75; de Leg. ii. 32 f.). Even on the latter 
hypothesis, however, the dm lplina auguralis had 
never besought the Deity for light upon the occur- 
rence and course of future events {de Div. ii. 70) : 

‘ non enim sumus ii nos augures, qui avium roli- 
quornmvo signorum ohservatione futuradicamus’), 
but Iiad merely solicited indications of the Divine 
consent to intended actions, and endeavoured to 
recognize the warnings proceeding from the gods ; 
and, accordingly, Cicero is quite correct in speaking 
of the ‘ rerum bene gerendarum aiictori fates ’ as the 
subject-matter of the science {de liar, liesp. 18). 
Such indications of the Divine will, the interpre- 
tation of which was the function of the diseijuina 
auguralis, were called nuguria or signa, and were 
eitlier the solicited intimations of the Divine com- 
pliance {augttria impetrativa), or signs— chiefly of 
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disapproval and foreboding — spontaneously vouch- 
safed by the gods {auquria oblativa [Serv. ACn. vi. 
190, xii. 259]). Solicited omens— so far, at least, 
as concerned the magisterial consultation of the 
gods, yet not the priestly operations of the augurs 
—were originally taken solely from phenomena 
connected with birds, and thus the ^vora aus^picium 
^avUpicium) became the general term for those 
ntimations of the Divine will which, approving 
or dissuading, guided human comluct, as also for 
the art of identifying and interpreting such intima- 
tions. Consultation of the auspicia was in ancient 
times an indispensable preliminary to all important 
actions both in nublic and in private life (Cic. tie 
Div. i. 28=Val. Max. ii. 1. 1): thus, we are told 
that the species of hawk called cegithus was held 
to bo ‘ prosperrimi augurii nuptialibus negotiis ct 
pecuariae rei’ (Pliny, HN x. 21). Latterly, how- 
ever, the practice was discarded in private ailairs, 
leaving as its sole vestige the designation ‘ nupti- 
arum auspices,’ which was applied to certain wit- 
nesses in marriage contracts (Varro, in Serv. A!n. 
iv. 45, etc.). In public alfairs, on the other hand, 
the science of the amtpiHum was practic^ally the 
basis of olhcial authority, as every public function- 
ary had to make sure of the Divine san<-tion for 
every action within his jurisdic.tion. Accortiiiigly, 
the prerogative of taking the auspi<5es cunneided 
with the ollicial warrant for undertaking any par- 
ticular action, so that the aufijneht as the Divine 
guarantee of success, was co-ordinate with the 
xmpcriumt or secular authority, and the phrase 
* auspicium imperiumquc’ covered the entire range 
of ollicial power (cf. tlie expression Sluctu auspicio 
imperioque eius Aehaia <^ap(a,’ in the epitaph of 
L. WimiustC/L vi. 331]). 

As regards the mode of jiroceilure in taking the 
auspices, we have numerous sourc<*-s of information 
(e.g, Fest. p. 348 ; Serv. vi. 197 ; Cic. de Div, 
i. 71). When the consul had occasion to perform 
some duty which must ho undertaken auspicato,--- 
if, e.g,i he was about to enter upon office, to direct 
the proceedings of the coniitia, to hold a meeting 
of the Senate, or to set out upon a campaign, — 
ho proceeded, in the early morning of the day of 
action, and in comj)any witli one or more assist- 
ants (‘qui in auspicio sunt consuli’), to the scene 
of the ])roposed task (in the case of an cx]>cdition, 
to the Capitol). Here a tent (frr/;«nmca/am) was 
pitehed, open on the one side. Within the tent 
the consul, having first uttered a prayer, seated 
himself on a solitl chair {snHdti sella), and then, 
directing his gaze towards the field of vision on 
the open side, awaited the advent of favourable 
auguries. It was, however, only a relatively small 
number of species of birds that were taken into 
account for the nugvrium impetratiimm (Cic. de 
Div, ii. 76); tlie books of the augurs contained 
full lists of the avea auguralea (Serv. Ain, i. 398), 
with precise regulations as to the circumstances 
in which, for any particular case, the omen was to 
be recognized as favourable or the reverse, \yith 
some kinds of birds the auspivia were determined 
by their flight, with others by their cries, and, 
accordingly, the augural birds wore divided into 
the two classes of alitea and oscines (Fest. p. 197 ; 
Serv. A!n, iv. 462). Many species, again, were 
propitious at one season of the year, and unpro- 
pitious at another (Pliny, HN x. 30: ‘cornix . . . 
mausiiicatisHima fetus tenuxire, hoc est post sol- 
Btitium’). The Divine assent was intimated by 
the appearance of certain birds on the right hand 
of the observer, of others on the left (Plant. Aain, 
269 f. ; ‘impetritum inauguratumat, quovis admit- 
tunt aves : picus et cornix ab laeva, cqrvos parra 
ab dextera consuadent* ; cf. (^ic. de Div, i. 85). The 
auguries, in fact, were subject to an elaborate 
i^stem of casuistry, certain details of which are 


given in the extract in Pliny, II N x. 6~42 (cf. 
D. Dotlefson, in Ucrnm, xxxvi. [1991] 5tV.). If 
during the period of oh.Mervation one of the recog- 
nized favourable omens appcjired (the tcc!ini(‘al 
phrase for this was ‘addicunt aves’; cf. Livy, i. 
36. 3, 55. 3, xxvii. 16. 15; Fest. p. 241), the pheno- 
menon was accepted as evidence of the Divine con- 
sent; but, if sudi favourable omen did not present 
itself, or if the proceedings won* interrupted by the 
fall of some object (‘caduca auspicia,’ Paul. p. 64), 
or by a disturbing noise, e,g, the squeak of a imnise 
(Pliny, JIN viii. 223), or by a d(*precatory portent 
(Paul. p. 64; ‘clivia auspicia dicchant quae aiiquid 
fieri prohihebant’), e.g. the appearance of 
aves (Serv. jEn. iii. 241 ; Aul. (.Jell. xiii. 14. 6), such 
as owls or owlets, the consultation was regarded as 
having miscarried, and the action forwdiich Divine 
sanction was sought could not be undertaken w ith- 
out a repetitio a aspic iu ruin \ this, however, could 
not usually take place until the following day 
(Livy, ix. 38. 15, 39. 1). 

Even when a consultation had resulted favour- 
ably, however, it was still possii)le t hat the divinity 
might in some way interfere with tlie provisionally 
sanctioned undertaking by sending intimations that 
had not been asked for. The range t>f such nagurmi 
oblativa was very extensive. In the system of the 
augurs five varieties of signa were distiuguislied, 
viz. ‘ex caelo,’ ‘ex avibiis,’ ‘ex iri|)iidiis,’ ‘ex 
quadnipedihus,’ and ‘ex diris’(Fest. p. 261), hut 
this classification was by no means exhaustive. 
An ollicial who was about to discharge some duty 
of State miglit find a prctpiiious or depre-catory 
sign ill any occurrence in Nature or in his imme- 
diate surroundings which lu^ was willing to bring 
into relation witli his intended action. Here lay 
the vast province of amina — events whicli in many 
eases were of an altogether indclinito (jharactei*, 
but in which the jx^rson conc(;rned miglit read a 
significance favourable to his design, and which lie 
could, MO to sjieak, pnsss into his service by pro- 
nouncing tlie words ‘accipio omen’ (examplc.s in 
Cic. deDiv. i. 103 f.). Of the omens thus spon- 
taneously granted, those which wore niifavourahlo 
were naturally of greater account than tlie favour- 
able, as the latter merely confirmed the result of 
the antecedent solicited auspicies, while the former 
actuallv reversed the Divine con.scnt already 
grantcu, and gave warning that the orevionsly 
sanctioned course of action should nob uo carried 
out or persisted in; ‘ctenim dime (i.c. all events 
of an abnormal and therefore alarming nature) 
sicut cetera ausphtia, ut omina, ut signa, non 
(;ausus adfcnint cur (juid evtmiat, .se<l nniitiunt 
eveiitura, nisi pruvhleris’ {ib. i. 29). Among such 
prohibitory omens, the phenomena of thundor- 
storiiis were regarded as of special imjiortanco. 
The lightning-dash was a soliciU'd portent of great 
significance, not indeed for tlie divination of the 
magistrates, but for certain priestly ceicmonies of 
the augurs (augnrm), in whicn the fatter sought to 
make sure of the Divine consent to speeilie actions 
by auguria rtr/cs/ia (Paul, p, 64); with their 
tney divided that jiortion of tlie heavens lying w ithin 
their field of vision into four regions (‘ anti<!a,’ 

‘ postica,’ ‘dextra,’ ‘sinistra’), aiul then decided, 
by a special leguni divtio (Serv. A\n. iii. 89), the 
regions in wliich the celestial signs were t,o he re- 
garded as favourable. The. best- known example 
of this procedure is the inauguration of priests 
which Livy (i. 18) deserihes in full detail, but 
Cicero (de Leg, ii. ‘20) refers to oilier auguria of a 
similar kind, regarding which strict secrecy was 
maintained (Paul. p. 10), so that tlio actual charac- 
ter of many of them, such as the vernisera auguria 
(Paul. p. 379) and the nugurium ennarium (Pliny, 
UN xviii. 14; Fest. p. 285; Philarg. on Verg. 
Georg, iv. 426), is very obscure, while the frequently 
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mentioned augurium salutis (Cic. de Div. i. 105; 
Dio Ca8». XXX vii. 24 f., li. 20. 4; Suet. Aug. 31; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 2.3) is expressly spoken of qa fiavrclat 
ns Tpdvos (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 24. 1), in which the 
divinity was asked whether it was permissible to 
pray for the sahis puhlica. The latter ceremony 
IS referred to in a cippua recently discovered in 
Konie, and bearing the inscription (Notiz» d. Scaui, 
1910, p. 133): 'Auguria: maximum quo salus 
p(opuli) li(oinani) petitur, quod actum est (here 
lollow the names of the consuls in A.D. 3 and 7), 
uae acta sunt (consuls of the vears 1» 2, 8, 12, and 
7 A.D.).’ In all these augural rites the lightning- 
ilash, and especially the fuhmn sinistrum, was a 
highl^r favourable impetrativum auspicium (Cic. 
de Div. ii. 74; such an augural ceremony is 
probably indicated also by the African inscrip- 
tion CjL viii. 774, bearing the representation of 
a lightning-flash, together with the words : * Deo 
loci, ubi auspicium dignitatis tale, municipes Api- 
[senses] ’ — a dedication which dates, at all events, 
from the time when the lightning was regarded as 
a solicited sign even in magisterial divination). 
As a spontaneously given sign, on the other hand, 
lightning was assumeil to be wholly unfavourable. 
Thus, a marriage by the solemn rite of confarreatio 
could not be proceeded with if a peal of thunder 
was heard (Serv. .^En. iv. 339), and the supreme 
deliberative assemblies of the Homan people were 
subject to the principle, * love tonante fulgurante 
comitia ^puli liabere nefas ’ (Cic. de Div. ii. 43 ; 
cf. in Vatin. 20; Dhilipp, v. 7), so that thunder 
or lightning led to the adjournment of the comitia 
as inevitamy as did an epileptic seizure (* morbus 
coinitialis* [Vest. p. 234]). It is true that in these, 
as in all other cases of the unsolicited sign, it rested 
with the presiding official to decide whether he 
would apply it to the matter in hand and take 
account ot it (Pliny, HN xxviii. 17 ; Serv. xii. 
200) ; such emergencies fell under the maxim of 
Cato the Elder, viz. ‘ quod ego non sensi, nullum 
mihi vitium facit ’ (Fest. p. 234)— a principle ac- 
cording to which the magistrates tried their best 
to avoid the possibility of even noticing unwelcome 
signs (Cic. de Div. ii. 77). Hut, as such disregard 
of Divine warnings might result in serious mischief 
to the State, the legislature put an obstacle in the 
way of anything like extreme neglect of unfavour- 
able signs by enjoining that the magistrates must, 
without further investigation, take full account of 
all such auguria oblativa as were announced to 
them either oy another magistrate (*obnuntiatio’), 
or by the augur who was officially in attendance 
(' nuntiatio ’). This injunction came to have great 
influence upon the procedure of the comitia, and 
in the political conflicts of the day it became an 
eftective instrument of obstruction, as a meeting 
which took a course unsatisfactory to any party 
could bo adjourned simply by an announcement 
that a flash of lightning had been seen (cf. I. M. J. 
Valeton, *De iure obnuntiandi comitiis et conciliis,’ 
in Mmmosynef N.S., xix. [1891] 75-113, 229-270). 

This political perversion of a statute which was 
in its origin the expression of a relmous sentiment 
is but a symptom of that general &terioration of 
the auspices which sho>vea itself more and more 
during the later years of the Republic. The 
stringency of the ancient regulations was relaxed 
first of all in the army, and especially daring war, 
as the conditions were then frequently most un- 
favourable for the ceremonious and protracted 
observation of the flight of birds. For a time, as 
would appear, the place of the traditional ceremony 
was taken by a special auapieiuni militare, which 
involved some sort of observation of spear-points 
(‘ ex acuminibus ’ [Cic. de NcU. Deor. ii. 9 ; Amob. 
u. 67]), but, w’hen-^uring the Second Punic War— 
tliis device ha<l nt length been abandoned (Cic. 


de Div, ii. 77), every other expedient for divining 
the will of the gods was superseded by the observa- 
tion of signa ex tripudOs, i.e. the manner in which 
fow'ls pecked the food strewn by the pullarius 
— the point being, not simply that they ate, but 
that they fed so greedily that part of what they 
picked up fell to the ground again {tripudium^ 
terripavium, j^avire enim ferire est [Paul. p. 244 ; 
Cic. de Div, ii. 72]). Such accidental dropping of 
food was formerly considered a favourable signum 
oblativumt and might as such be mediated not only 
by birds of any kind, but also by quadrupeds (Cic. 
de Div, ii. 73 ; Pliny, HN viii. 83). These pullaria 
auguria (Serv. A^n, vi. 198) eventually degenerated 
into a mere form, especially as the act of feeding 
could be so managed as greatly to influence the 
result of the signum (Cic. ii. 73) ; and a similar 
fate befell municipal divination, in which the 
observation of birds was at length abandoned in 
favour of observation of the sky {de ccelo servare) ; 
this, however, was performed, not by the official 
himself, but by his servant the pullarius (* iam de 
caelo servare non ipsos censes solitos, qui auspica- 
bantur? nunc imperant pullario, ille renuntiat’ 
[Cic. ii. 73]). On account o^ the comparatively 
rare performance of the augural ceremonies, it 
had been possible to solicit a lightning-flash as an 
indication of Divine consent, but with the manifold 
applications of magisterial divination such a de- 
mand could be met only by way of a gross fiction, 
so that Cicero is perfectly justified in saying (ii. 
71) * haec certe, quibus utimur, sive tripudio sive 

de caelo, simulacra sunt auspiciorum, auspicianiillo 
modo.’ 

The performance of divination during war came 
to be still further circumscribed by the circum- 
stance that in the inwerium militim the duty was 
assigned— .‘rom Sulla's time regularly, and often 
before — not to the real functionaries of the auspi- 
ciurHf i.e. cm:uls and preetors, but to the holders 
of ])rorogated authority, the proconsuls and pro- 
prmtors, who had no auspicia of their own (Uic. 
de Div. ii. 77 : * ubi ergo avium divinatio ? ouae, 
qiioniam ah iis, qui auspicia nulla habent, Delia 
administrantur, ad urbanas res retenta videtur, a 
bellicis esse siiblata’). Hut, as it still remained 
necessary to make sure of the Divine sanction 
before entering u^K)n any decisive line of action, 
divination by ordinary methods was superseded in 
the field by extispicium^ i.e. the inspection of 
entrails Comitto nostros, qui nihil in oello sine 
extis agunt, nihil sine auspiciis domi ’ [Cic. i. 95 ; 
cf. 28]), which, however, had been previously em- 
ployed as a Btmplementary expedient ; thus, s.y., 
according to Livy, xxvii. 16. 15, before Fabius 
Maximus moved his camp from Tarentum to Meta- 
pontum, he first of all inquired by means of birds, 
and then, not having received the required indica- 
tion of Divine consent, he caused the haruspex to 
inspect the entrails of a victim. Hut it should be 
clearly understood that the inspection of entrails 
as a means of ascertaining the future was a foreign, 
not a Roman, method of divination. It is true 
that the indigenous religious practice sanctioned 
the inspection of the exta of a sacrificial animal — 
not, however, for purposes of divination, but only 
as a part of the requisite test applied to the victim 
in order to determine whether it was acceptable to 
the deity and suitable for a sacrifice. In such 
instances the entrails of the victim were examined 
in connexion with the body as a whole (*adhaer- 
entia exta inspicere’ [Paul. p. 100]), and boiled in 
a pot (Varro, de Ling, Lot, v.^ 98) ; if any ab- 
normality wsA discovered, the animal was regard^ 
as unsuitable, and the sacrifice could not be validly 
performed— it did not become a litatioVnon per- 
litatum est*). An abortive sacrifice of this sort 
might, of course, bear the character pf a signun^ 
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oblnfiomn, and thus be recoj^nizcd ns a Divine 
warning (as was the case, in the incident 
rohitcd by Livy, xli. 15), and it was therefore 
possible t<<» speak of auspiria in coiiiKjxiun with 
cxtispicia {e.g, Paul. p. 244: ‘peatifera luispieia 
esse diocibant, cum cor in extis aut caniit in ieeiiiore 
noil fuisset’); hut, as already sahl, this Koman 
extispicimn, with its scrutiny ami interpretation 
of entrails, was never resorted to for the purjiose 
of acquiring information as to the course of coming 
events. 

This function, however, was the distinctive 
feature of the Etruscan karuspirina^ which had 
found its w ay into Koine at the time of the Second 
l*unic War, and in prot. s of time gained so firm 
n footing that in the clo.dng century of the lie- 
public the hnrvftpftx became permanently attached 
to the stall* of the commander-iii-chief. The 
Etruscan hanifijiimtio (CIL vi, 32328, 1. 78) was 
performed prior to all import< 4 ..it un<lei takings, 
such as the departure of the army for war, or the 
beginning of a battle; and its object was, from 
an inspection of the ent rails of a victim slaughtered 
exprcs.sly for the purpose (animats from wdiich 
‘ voluntas dei per exta oxqiiiritur ’ were called 
consult atorice ho^ Im [Serv. xEn. iv. 56 ; Macr. 
Sat. iii. 5. 1]), to deduce information regarding the 
issue of the proposed action — information which 
was not conlined merely to a presage of success or 
non-Hucccs.s, but freiiuontly extended L) details, 
as, C. 7 ., an ambuscade of the enemy (Livy, xxvii. 
15. 16), or a case of imminent death (Ammian. 
Marc. xxii. 1 . 1 ). The interpretation was arrived 
at upon the basis of a highly complex system of 
doctrine, involving n most precise observation of 
the nature, and especially the abnormalities, of the 
victim’s inner organs -more particularly the liver. 
The celebrated bronze liver of Piacenza^ is a direct 
survival from the practice of the haruspice.Sj and, 
by means of its precise division of the <»rgan, w’ith 
its vap'^us convexities and indentations, and the 
inscribes names of the gods associated with the 
several parts, gives us some idea of the 2 >rocedure 
of the priests. Moreover, the fact that moiiels of 
the livers of animals, formed of UuTa cotta and 
covered with inscriptions, have been found also in 
Babylon,’* points to a relationship beUveen Etruscan 
and Chalaa*an hariispicy which awaits a more 
thorough investigation. 

The Etruscan divination of the future, which, as 
we have seen, went far beyond the limits of the 
Koman practice, makes its inlluence felt likewise 
in the oiiicial treatment of prodigies, i.e. unnatural 
and alarming occurrences, such os showers of 
stones, earthquakes, monstrous births (see Fro- 
DIOTES AND PORTENTS [Rom.]), regarded as signs 
of Divine resentment. To the Koman mind such 
phenomena were an evidence that the normal 
relations between the community and the higher 
powers were disturbed, as also an admonition to 
take the necessary steps towards retrieving the 
pax ct venia dnUnit and those who in such emerg- 
encies wished to ascertain the measures requisite 
to an effective reconciliation had recourse either to 
the pontijices, as the custodians of the ancient 
Koman ritual, or to the representatives of foreign 
cults, such as the decemviri (later, the xv. viri) 
sucris faciundist wdio were proficient in the Greecus 
rituSf and the Etruscan haruspiecs (Cic. de Div. i. 

1 Of. W. Deeokt*, KtruHkinche Fonchungen, Iv. * Das Templum 


Bronzeleber von Piacen'/a,’ Religionugeich. Vermche u. Vorat’ 
heiUn, ill. (Giessen, 1006). 

a C(. A, Boissier, Note mr un monument babylonien s« rappor- 
tant d Cextiipicine, Geneva, 1899, Note iur un nouveau docu- 
ment babylonien ee rapportant d I’eztispietne, Geneva, 1901 ; 
of. also 0. Bezold, in HeligionBgeich. Veriuche u. Vorariteiten^ 
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97, 98). The harnspices, however, did not tronlinc 
themselves to a simple specification of the means of 
reconciliation ; on the contrary, they also under- 
took to deduce from the character and course of the 
prodigy an answ'cr to the question, * quid portendat 
prodigium ? ’ i.e. to discover the future events, such 
as civil war and conspiracy (Cic. de Jfar. Jiesji. 18), 
foreboded by the prodigy. Cicero’s oration de 
Ilaruspicium Eesvonso give.s ns a <rlear conception 
of the matter ana form of such a professional find- 
ing. The sacred hooks of tiie Etrusca disciplina 
supplied full directions for the interpretation of 
ostentaj, and in particular they contained a doctrine 
regarding the interpretation of lightning which was 
absolutely alien to the augured science of the 
Romans. According to Koman ideas, the lightning 
might he either an angurimn impetrativum (as in 
the sacred rites of the augurs), or an augurium obla- 
tivnm (a.s in the proceedings of the magistrates), 
and in both cases it required to be weighed as a 
token of Divine consent or prohibition ; or, again, 
especially if it struck something and wrought 
damage, it was regarded as a prodigium, and in 
that case had to be rendered innocuous by certain 
acta of propitiation. The procedure of the Etruscan 
/inruspicest however, was of a very different charac- 
ter (for their system, ef. e.g. Pliny, GN ii. 138 ff. ; 
Seneca, Nat. Quwst. ii. 3911.). They first of all 
asitertained the region of the heavens whemic the 
flash proceeded, and thereby identified t he deities 
from whom it came ; further, they defined the 
several kinds (tmnubur) of lightning- flash sent 
forth by particular gods, and determined the place, 
the time, the eiVo<*.t, etc.*, then from all these data 
they elicitetl not only the kind of juopitiatioii 
required, but also the import of the piicnomenon. 
Nor did they rest satisfied with a simple announce- 
ment that the lightning signified the didty’s consmit 
to, or warning against, a given design (‘ coiisiliaria 
fulinina’ [Seneca, Nat. Quwst. ii. 39. IJ), but they 
alsogave quite definite predictions of future events, 
such as an extension of the frontier and a defeat 
of the enemy (Livy, xlii. 20. I), or the approach- 
ing death and deification of the Emperor (Suet, 
Aug. 97). 

It is a fact worthy of note that this mode of 
divination was alw’ays regardeil by the Romans 
as outlandish and unreliable, and this explains 
why the haruspires were never admitted into the 
official priesthood, and why their teachings never 
found a place in the Koman disciplina auguralia ; 
80 that, when the Senate wished to have the 
opinion of the haruspires in any particular case, 
it Bummoned them from Etruria expressly for the 
purpose (the regular phrase for this was ‘ hani- 
spices acciendos ex Etruria’ [Cic. de Ear. Uesp. 
25J). This jirocecding, however, must be regarded 
in the same light as the action of the Koman State 
in sending amhaK.sndors to lay certain questions 
before the Greek oracles, such a.s that at Delphi ; 
the first deputation of this kind was Hcrib ju.st after 
the battle of Canuse (Livy, xxii. 57. 5, xxiii. 11. 1). 
Livy’s statements as to still earlier consultations of 
the Delphic oracle (i. 56. 9, v. 15 f.) arc rightly 
regarded by II. Diels (Sibyllinische Jilatter^ Berlin, 
1891, p. 49, n. 3) as without foundation in fact. 
The truth is that, in times of severe national trial, 
the Roman peojde habitually resoitcil to the 
vaticination of wreign cults, but they did not 
thereby admit such practices into their own re- 
ligion. The case was different with the so-called 
Siliylline Oracles {libri fatales), which were authori- 
tatively introduced into Rome as early as the 
period of the Tarquins, and had their official 
custodian.s and interpreters in the duoviri (later 
decemviri and quindecimviri) sacris faciundis. The 
Sibyllines, however, were not oracles in the proper 
sense, but KaOappoL ; i.e. the sentences specified the 
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particular measures— Hacrii’KM'a, lecMernia, sup- 
plications, admission of new cults— by which im- 
pending dangers could he turned aside and the 
anger of the gods appeased ; hut actual predictions 
of future events lay outside their province, and 
were lirst deduced from them at a relatively late 
period, the earliest known instance dating from 
187 n.c. (Livy, xxxviii. 45. 3). 

VVe may thus venture to affirm that the aversion 
to an over-curious prying into the unborn future, 
as also to the practice of consulting the Deity with 
reference to coming events, wjui a charaiiteristic 
feature of ancient Roman life, and that the 
Romans manifested this reluctance in consider- 
ably greater measure than the other peoples of 
Italy. For, as we have seen, they asked no more 
from their auguries than an assurance of Divine 
concurrence with their actions, and were unwill- 
ing to do anything in opposition to the Divine 
counsel, being for the rest content to abide the 
issue, and seeking no further revelation of the 
future. But, when we bear in mind that in times 
of calamity even the supreme authorities suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of resorting to the 
practitioners of foreign divination for the occult 
Knowledge which their own religion failed to 
supply, we cannot wonder that in private life all 
manner of man tic devices of exotic origin acquired 
in process of time a great and growing influence. 
Cato the Elder already found it necessary to insert 
among his directions for the conduct or an estate 
steward {vilicus) the warning; ‘ haruspicem augurem 
hariolum Chaldaoum ne miem consuluisse velit* 
Ule Agri Cult. 5. 4) ; while Cicero gives <^uite a 
ii.st 01 fortune-tellers who, finding their clientele 
among the middle and lower classes, made a pro- 
fitable trade of forecasting the future : * nunc ilia 
testabor, non me sortileges neque eos qui miaestus 
causa hariolentur, ne psychomantiam quideni . . . 
agnoscere ; non liabco denique nauci Marsum 
augurem, non vicanos haruspicos, non do circo 
astrologos, non Isiacos coniectores, non interpretes 
somniorurn ’ {de Dio, i. 132). Those references arc 
elucidated by evidence from the Imperial period, 
which shows that the people Avere in the habit of 
consulting soothsayers regarding such things as 
sickness (Pliny, Ep. ii. 20, 211’.), prospects of mar- 
riage (Juven. vi, 58811’.), the whereaoouts of run- 
away slaves, or the advisability of purchasing an 
estate (August, de Civ. Dei^ x. 11). A further 
illustration is supplied by a collection of oracular 
sayings of very general application — and, as it 
would seem, from a Greek original — extracted 
from the Merobaudes palimpsest of St. Gall, and 
miblished by H. Winnefeld {Surtes San^iille7i.seSy 
Bonn, 1887) ; from these sayings the inquirer prob- 
ably selected his particular oracle by means of 
dice. 

The most influential of these exjHinentsof exotic 
divination were the Chakkriy or, as they Avero 8ul> 
sequently styled, itmthtinmtici ( Aul. Gel I. i. 9. 6), i.e. 
the professors of Babylonian astrology, who pre- 
.saged the destiny of individuals by means of the 
horoscope (hence they were also called genedhliaei 
[tfe. xiv. 1. 1]), and gave information regarding 
the future according to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. These astrologers were banished 
from Rome and Italy for the lirst time in 139 
B.C., in consequence of an edict of the Pnetor 
peregrinus, Cn. Cornelius llispalus (Val. Max. 
Epit. i. 3. 3), but in the Imperial period, by a long 
series of resolutions passed— often at slmrt inter- 
vals — by the Senate, they Avere made liable not 
to expulsion only, but to the severest penalties 
(Trc. Ann, ii. 32, xii. 62, Hist. ii. 62 ; Dio Cass. Ixvi. 
9. 2; Ulpian, Mos. ct Rom. leg, coll. [1768] 16. 2). 
These measures, liowever, brought about no con- 
Biderable diminution of their activity (Juven. vi. 


653 ir. ), as their clientele included people of the high- 
est rank, and even the Emperors themselves made 
use of their art. Hence Tacitus (Hist. i. 22) could 
with perfect justice speak of the nmtheimtici as 
* genus hominum potentibus inlidum, sperantibus 
fmlax, quod in civitnto nostra et vetabitur semper 
et rctinebitur.’ In later times it Avas only the 
seeking and giving of information bearing upon 
the life of the Emperor and the succession to the 
throne— and, in the case of slav'es, consultations 
roganling the duration of their master’s life— that 
ranked as capital crimes (Paul. Sent. v. 21. 3-4 ; 
Mommsen, Rom. Strnfrechty Leipzig, 1899, p. 861 ff.); 
and, indeed, Alexander Severus actually instituted 
public chairs of astiology in Rome, and endowed 
them from the national exchequer (Hist. Aug, 
Alex. Sev, 27. 6 ; 44. 4). Then at length Dio- 
cletian, in A.D. 294, issued a universal interdict 
against the ‘ ars mathematica damnabilis* (Cod, 
Just. ix. 18. 2). The doath-bloAV to divination in 
Romo, hoAvever, Avas given by the severe decree 
(25th Jan. A.D. 357) of the Emperor Constantins 
(Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 4 = CW. Just. ix. 18. 6; cf. 
also Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 6 anti 8) ; * Nemo haru- 
snicem consulat aut matheniaticum, nemo hari- 
olum, augurum ct vatum prava confessio conti- 
cescat. Chaldnci ao magi et ccteri, quos maleitcos 
ob facinorum rnultitudineni vulgus api»ellat, nec 
ad hanc partem aliquid moliantur. si 1 eat omnibus 
perpetuo divinandi curiositas. etenim suppliciurn 
capitis fcrct gladio ultore prostratus, oiiicunquo 
iussis obscqiiium denegaverit.’ Nevertheless, in 
sjute of all such repressive measures, the deep- 
seated craving of the human hearl< for light upon 
the future still continued to assert itself, even 
after the triumph of Christianity, as is shown by 
the zeal and vigour Avith which Christian evan- 
gelists like Cresarius of Arles and Martin of 
Bracara made Avar upon Uitj vestiges of pagan 
divination. The lirst-montioned gives a long and 
detailed list of the various modes of soothsaying 
still in A'ogue in his oAvn day (6th cent. A.D.): 
‘null us ex vobis caragos vel divines vcl sortileges 
requirat . . . millus sibi praccantatorcs adhibcat 
. . . similiter et auguria observare nolite nec in 
itinere positi aliquas aviculas cantantes attendite 
nec ex illarum cantu diabolicas divinationes au- 
nuntiare praesumite ’ (Migne, PL xxxix. 2269) ; to 
these must be added the ‘ sortes Sanctorum ’ men- 
tioned later in the records of (kAuncils (cf. R. 
Boese, Snperstitiones Arela tenses e Cwsario col- 
lects, Marburg, 1909, p. 42 f.), i.e. the practice 
of opening the Scriptures at random in order to 
find a sentence which might furnish the solution 
of a stubborn dilemma or give information regard- 
ing tlie future (‘qiii de paginis evangelicis sortes 
legunt’ [August. Ep. Iv. 37, p. 212, 3, Goldbacher]) 
— a device Avliich Augustine nimself had employed 
(Con/, viii. 12. 29), and which was at an earlier 
day applied in oxac-tly the same way to the Avorks 
of the ancient poets, especially Vergil (ib. iv, 
3. 5). Cf. art. Divination (Christian). 
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WiSSOWA. 

DIVINATION (Teutonic).— Tacitus ((rVrwfc. x.) 
states that the (iennan tribes practised auj'ury and 
divination ]>y lot a.s much as any people. Tie [iro- 
ccods to describe the latter, wliich, he says, was 
used in both public and private life, and which from 
other references appears to have liecn a common 
custom. He says that it consisted in picking up 
and interpreting chips of wood that were inscribed 
with some kind of signs (which may possibly have 
been runic characters), and that had been scattered 
haphazard : 

' If the twigs prove unfavourable, the matter is left over for 
that day ; while, even if they are favourable, the coiiflriuation 
of aiignry is still required. For they are also familiar with the 

E rac:l?c:e of oonsiilting the notes and the flight of birds ; and it 
I a cliaracteriMtiu of this people to seek warnings and omens 
from horses. There are kept at the public expense, in the w’omts 
and groves, white horses, free from all taint of human labour ; 
these, yoked to a consecrated chariot, are accompanied by the 

S riest and king or chief ))erson of the community, who observe 
icir manner of neighing and snorting. Nor is there greater 
reliance on any form of augury, both among the common people, 
the nobility, and even the priests ; for they regard themselves 
as the ministers of the gods, the horses os acquainted with their 
will.’ 

We may coii^are a pasnage in the Flatvyjarhok 
(saga of Olaf Trygvason, .T22), where we Tliear of 
lior.se9 sacred to Frey at a sanctuary in the 
Tlirondbjem fiord. In the sagas we bear also of 
wolves being used in augury, but the majority of 
the instances are concenieil with birds, usually tbo 
raven. This bird was evidently considered to 
possess wisdom and knowledge of events, and is 
specially connected with Tiattle ; should one Tie 
heard tlirico scream iiig on the roof, it bodes death 
to warriors ; but the appearance of ravens following 
a host or a single warrior will bring good luck in 
battle. 

A striking instance of the sipiificance of the 
raven oijcurs in the saga of Olaf IVygyasoii in the 
Hevmkringla, Karl Hakon, after the defeat at 
Danovirko, made a great blood -.sacrifice, and ‘there 
came two ravens Hying, >vhich croaked loudly, and 
now, thought the carl, the blood-ottering has been 
accepted by Odin, and he tbouglit good luck would 
bo w^tb him any day he liked to go int/O Tiatlle’ 
(tr. Laing). Here the two birds were perliaps 
supposed to have been Odin’s own ravens, lliigin 
and Miinin, from whom be learnt all that was going 
on in the w'orld. In this connexion wo may men- 
tion the raven banner of the Northmen de.scribcd 
in Anglo-Saxon records; it was woven of plain 
white silk, but on it in war time there became 
visilde a raven, which by its drooping or flai>jdng 
wings portended defeat or victory. 

Augury from the voices of birds is frequently 
found in the form of a licliof that certain specially 

K "' il persons could understand tbo language of 
. Procopius {dc Bell. Goth, iv, 20) give.s the 
story of Herraigiselus, king of the Varrii, who 
interpreted the loud and incessant croaking of a 
bird as presaging his own death. In the sagas 
various birds act thus as sootlisayers— the raven, 
the crow, and the nut-hatch. Thus in the poem 
Fafnifunalj Sigurdr, after tasting Fafnir’s blood, is 
able to understand the speech of certain nut- 
hatches which warn him of the treacliery prepared 
by Keginn; and the Ynglmga Baga gives the 
legcnil of a certain king l!)ag who had a sparrow 
which he greatly valued, since, like Odin’s ravens, 
it flew to diflerent countries and brought him much 
news. 

Divination appears to have l)een largely practised 
by ‘ wise women,’ both among the early Teutonic 
peoples of the Continent, and in later times in the 
North. Strabo (bk. vii. ch. ii. [p. 294]) states that 
the Cimbri were accompanied to war by grey-liaired 


prophetesses, wlio pre.saged victory in battle from 
the blood and entrails of .slaugbti‘r(?d piisom rs ; 
Tacitus has several references to flic prcqilietess 
Veleda, who was held in much reverence liy the 
Hructeri, and who had predicted the success of the 
Oermans and the destrmtioii of the legions; and 
Csesar and other writers also refer to the divina- 
tions of ‘ wise women ’ among the Teutonic armie.s. 

In the sagas, too, we hear of the ‘wise woman,’ 
.such as Tliorhjorg, who, in the saga of Kirik 
Kaudha, visits t he house of ’riiorkcl. She ha.s a 
special dress, seat, and food, and further requires 
one of the women of the house to sing the 
* warlocks,’ or spell song. Then she predicts the 
end of the sickness and famine, and foretells the 
future of many of the people. 

Ill addition to these forms, wo have vague 
references to some sort of impiiry of the gods, 
accompanied by sacrilicos; as, tor example, in the 
Eyrhyggin. Sag(t, wliere Tlidrolf of llie JSlostr makes 
a great sacrilico and consults 'Plior, ‘his well- 
beloved friend,’ as to wltether he shall emigrate or 
make peace with the king, ‘ hut the word sTiowed 
Thdrolf to Iceland.’ 

We hear also of divination liy dreams, and of 
the practice of single combat, as a kind of ordeal 
by liattlo, to decide disputes, which Tacitus {lor. 
cU.) states was also used to presage the result of a 
war. 

liiTKiiATi'RK .— Pitetinim JhrenU, ('d. VijffiiMHon and 
I*owi‘ll, Oxford, 1H83; J. Grimm, Tnitonic London, 

1880 (tr. StallybniHH) ; Nnj/ir.v, /mwirn, ospoeially Flute yjitrhokt 
ed. ViiffuKHon and Mycr, (Miristiania, 1S()S, and Hnnishtiniflat 
tr. Laliig, Ijondon, lMi4 ; Caesar, d/* Ht-tl, iJnll. i. f)!) : T.icitus, 
(Unnania, viii., x., Hint. iv. Cd, C.'i ; Procopius, de Bril. doth. 
iv. 20; Ammianus Marcollinus, xiv. 9, 10 ; Ag^athias, ii. 6. 

C. J. (lASKKI.L. 

DIVINATION (Vodic). — The Vedic art of 
divination, when contrasted witli the Greek art, 
presents striking difl'erences. Institutions conqiar- 
ahle with the wide-reaching influence of the Cireek 
oraides w'oro n(5ver develojxid, and, while tJie gift 
of jirophccy could, like other mystic powers, lie 
acquired and increased by icligicms austerities 
(cf. MahUbhdrata^ 3. 16,87*0, Calc, ed.), still the 
pow'er of seeing what is liiddcn, especially what 
18 hidden in the future, dcipended in the main not 
on insjiiration or jiersonal gifts, Tnit on l.he know'- 
ledge of how t-o intcrjirct certain omina and 
trnitf. The chief reason for Ibis fact must lie 
sought in the great development of the other 
branches of magic (cf. Ma«IC ( Ved.]). A man who 
is in possession of the magical means to acquire any 
desired blessing has little reason te inijiiire what 
the future has in store. Indeed, his only motive 
for inquiring alxmt the future can ho to learn when 
danger is impending, in order that ho may avert 
ib by t))e timely iicrfonnaiice of the necessary rites. 
It was primarily to this need that the observanije 
of omens and portents in India yvas due, though 
further development was sure te follow, as tlie 
attempt to denne an evil portent leads of itself 
to the observation of favourable omens. 

The omens and j>ortents recognized in the Vedic 
sy.stem of divination maybe (dassilied as follows: 
(1) ominous appearances and aidions of animals, 
esfiecially birds — inkuna ; (2) iilieiiiiniena at vari- 
ance wiUi the usual coulmo ot ad Uinta ; 

(3) physical marks — lakmna\ (4) omens of an 
astrological nature ; (5) omens drawn from occur- 
rences at the sacrilice ; and (6) dreams. 

With regard U> the omens drawn from the sacri- 
fice, ib must he notiid that, while they depend in 
lart upon thiugs not wholly subject to the regn- 
ation of the celebrant {e.g. tlie rnovements and 
colour of the fire), in part they depend upon things 
that are subject to his will {e.a, when it is stated 
that Parjanya will give rain if Ixjtli or mie of the 
bulls that draw the cart is black iSatapatha 
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Brahrmnn, 3. 3. 4. 11]), and bo pass over by almost 
imperceptible transitions from divinatory obser- 
vances into dinudions aln^ut the sacrificial techni(\ue 
requirerl to obtain a desired object. This subject 
will 1)6 referred to in other articles (cf., e.g.^ art. 
Drkams fVedic]), and the present article will Ix) 
devoted to tlie ceremonies the purpose of which 
is the attainment of knowledge {vijMna\ usually 
of future events, which is unattainable by natural 
means. 

X. Sources.— As was to be expected, the chief 
source for such c.eremoiiies is the KauHka Sutray 
which is supplemented by an interesting chapter 
in the Sdnutmdhdna Brdhm/tnay 3. 4. Sporadic 
instances occur in other Vedic texts, sufficient to 
show that such practices were not confined to these 
two schools, and that the reason why they are not 
more frequently mentioned in other texts is to be 
sought in the nature of the literature. 

2. The ceremonies. — 'I’he most widely attested 
'jayffaw-a-ceremony is the tost of the bride, advised 
or enjoined by the Grhya Siltras (A^valay.ana, 1. 
5. 4-5 ; Gobhiia, 2. 1. 3-9 ; Apastambiya, 3. 14-17 ; 
Mfinava, 1. 7. 9-10; Kathaka, 14; Bharadvaja, 1. 
11 [the last two in Calaiid, p. 127, n. 8] ; Kausika, 
37. 7-10 ; cf. Winternitz, J)a^ altind. Hochzeits- 
Htuelly 1892, p. 37). ft i.s based upon the prin- 
ciple of attractio similium.y and consists in offering 
from four to nine clods of earth, taken from differ- 
ent places, to the bride, whose choice is ominous. 
Asvalayana’s list is typical, and comprises clods 
from a field that yields two cuops a year, from the 
stable of a cow, from a vedi (altar), from an undry- 
ing pool, from a gambling-place, from cross-roaefs, 
from a bfirren spot, and from a cemetery. Thev 
signify respectively that the bride’s offspring will 
be rich in food, rich in cattle, rich in holy lustre, 
rich in everything, addicted to gambling, wander- 
ing in different directions (according to Kausika, 
that she will bo unfaithful), poor, and the cause of 
the death of her husband (according to Kausika, that 
she will not live long). When there is a ninth clod 
(Gobhiia and Kfi-thaka), it is mixed of all these 
substances. The ceremony is recommended when 
it is impossible to dck^nnine the bride’s qualities 
from the marks on her body {lak^andni)y but 
Apastam])a implies that her family have a right 
to object to this test. An alternative in Kaa4ika, 
37. 11-12, is to reniiire the bride to pour out a 
handful of water that has been blessed. If she 
«loes this in an ea.sterly direction it is a fjood omen. 

With this may bo compared the practices for the 
purpose of seeing whether the ground selected for a 
liouso is suitable (Apast. GS 2. 8. 1-8), though these 
may appear to u.s practhsal rather than magical, 
ana the impression is strengthened by the absence 
of all religious elements from the ceremony. A 
pit is dug and refilled. If the earth more than 
refills it, the siU is good ; if it fails to fill it, the 
site is biul ; if it fills it exactly, the site is indif- 
ferent. Or, after sunset, the pit is filled with 
water. If, in the morning, there is water still in 
it, the site is good ; if the ^ound is dry, it is bad ; 
and if it is moist, it is indillerent. 

Another method of divination in the Kausika, 
with parallels in the hieratic literature, is based 
upon the wiile-spread belief that a man’s reflexion 
or shadow is part of his personality. Hence, when 
one cannot see his reflexion, his spirit is gone (he is 
gatdJiUy itasuy or gatnmanas)y ana he is in danger 
of death. The Kausika, 15. 9-10, employs this 
idea as follows: Before a battle the king causes 
his warriors to look, two by two, into a vessel of 
water over which Atharva Veda, 6. 2. 6, has been 
recited ; if any warrior does not see his reflexion 
he must not teke part in the approaching battle. 
Similar aj)plications of this iaea are teund in 
i&lttiriya Saffibita, 6. 6. 7. 1 ; MaitrftyanT Saihhita, 


4. 7. 2 ; Afivalayana Srauta Stltra, 5.^ 19. 5 ; Apas- 
tamlia nS. 13. 14. 3. 4 ; Katyftyana S8. 3. 3. 6 (cf. 
Oldenberg, p. 526, n. 4). 

Another method of divination practised liefore a 
battle is as follows: Three ropes, made of bow- 
strings, are laid upon heated coals, and Athar. Ved. 

5. 6 is recited over them. The middle string repre- 
sents death, the other strings the two armies. If the 
middle string passes over one of the other strings 
it forebodes the defeat of that army ; if one of the 
outside strings passes over the middle string it 
signifies the victory of the army it represents. 
Further auguries as to the rank of the men who 
will fall are drawn from the portion of the string 
that curls— the top, middle, and Iwttom of the 
strings denoting men of similar standing. Reed- 
.skalks (i^lka) may lie used instead of the ropes (cf. 
Kau6ika, 16. 15-18). The Samavidhana Branmana 
(3. 4. 10) attains the same purpose in the following 
manner : each contestant is represented by a pile 
of glowing smokeless coals ; these are sprinkled at 
the same time with ghi. lie will ho victorious 
whoso i)ile first blazes up with flames free from 
smoke and moving from left to right. 

To learn who will live long {jivUn-mjfidna) the 
same text (3. 4. 11) proceeds in a similar way, but 
in this case the glil must bo made from woman’s 
milk and churneil on the same day. The favour- 
able omen in this case is for one’s pile to burn 
longest. For the samo purpose the Kaus^ika, 
16. 13-14, directs that three ropes of bowstrings 
1)0 laid on heated coals ; if they curl upwards it 
is a good omen. 

Another augury before the setting out of a war- 
like expedition is to produce an inauspicious smoke 
by sprinkling grass with ingida-oHy reciting certain 
hymns over it, and burning it with an uncanny 
fire (for these details cf. art. Witchcraft [Ved.]). 
The expedition will conquer the region towards 
wliich the smoke goes (cf. Kausika, 14. 30-31). 

The direction in which a lost object must Ik) 
sought is discovered in the following ways : A 
water pitcher is covered with a now cloth and 
placed upon a l>ed which is not in its usual position, 
and the leavings of an offering made with recita- 
tion of Athar. ved. 2. 1 are poured over it. The 
faces of two girls who have not yet meistniated 
are covered with a cloth so that they cannot see, 
and they are told to remove the pitcher. The lost 
object is in the direction in which they carry the 
pitcher. Dice may be used instead of the pitcher 
and a plough instead of the 1>ed (cf. Kansika, 
37. 4-6). Another method consists of throwing 
down and spreading out at cross-roads twenty-one 
pebbles blessed with Athar. Ved. 7. 9, but how 
they indicate tho direction is not specified (cf. 
Kausika, 52. 12 ff.). 

Whether a woman will get a hiisl)and is ascer- 
tained by tying calves to a .seven-ply rope, smeared 
with tho leavings of an offering .made with recita- 
tion of Athar. Ved. 2. 36, and bidding her loose 
them. If she does so in order from left to right 
she will marry (cf. KauMka, 34. 17). The direction 
from which the w^ooer will come is discovered by 
lotting loose a steer, whoso head is covered with a 
new Cloth on which have been placed the leavings 
of an offering made with recitation of Athar. Ved. 
2. 36 (cf. KauAika, 34. 18-19). The same informa- 
tion is gained, at an oblation offered at dawn to 
Aryaman to obtain a hiisl)and for one’s sister, by 
olwerving the direction from which the crows come 
(cf. Kausika, 34. 21-24). 

The sex of a child is foretold by placing four 
fruits of the flax plant in the mother’s hand, bless- 
ing them with Athar. Ved. 1. 11, and pouring water 
over them. If they adhere to one another the child 
will, for obvious reasons, be a Ixiy. Or the priest 
may wliisper the same hymn over the son of a 
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Brahman and order him to touch the motlier. If 
the name of the limb touched i» grammatically 
masculine, the child will be a lx>y (cf. Kausika, 
33. 17-20). Tlie conclusions drawn from tlie ap- 
peai-ance of the root of a plant dug for a charm 
to secure easy deliveiy, and from the fact that the 
symbolical drawing apart of the mafya-grass is 
accomplished without tearing them, are to lie 
considered os the observance of omens rather than 
charms of divination (Kausika, 33. 12. 3). 

The prediction of the weather was an esi>e<ual 
object of divination, and a])iiaiently undertaken 
bv means of the smoke of burning dung. The 
idea readily passed into the form that the weather 
nroohet c* ” ' ' 

Veu. 6. 128 says : * When the stars made ^akadhuma 
(he who predicts the weather from the smoke of 
dung) their king, they bestowed good weather 
upon him. “ This shall be his dominion,” they said.* 
Tlie hymn is empjloyod in Kausika, 60. 16-16, for the 
propitiation of Sakadhtlma by one wh<i is about to 
start on a journey (cf. Bloomfield, AJPh vii. 484 11. ). 
Among the Pari^istas of the Atharva Veda is also 
a text entitled Sadyovfstilahi(may and devoted to 
the signs of rain that will come immediately. 

In Edition to these, tl»c Kausika has a number 
of charms for obtaining the answer to any question. 
They are referred to briefly, with rubrication of the 
hymns required, in Kausika 37. 1-3, but fuller 
details are given in the commentary of Kesava. 
The first is as follow.s. The questioner thinks either 
to himself or aloud of the question he wishes an- 
swered. Then he recites a hymn over a milk- 
porridge; while it is cooking he thinks, ‘This 
porridge is done,* or ‘This pomdge is not done.* 
If he has guessed correctly, the answer to the 
original question will bo according to his wish. 
Similarly, the answ'er may lie made to depend 
upon wl’iethcr a substance laid upon heated coals 
will curl upwards or not ; whether the number of 
blades in a punch of gra.ss is odd or even ; whether 
a flower will close on the day after a hymn has 
been recited over it ; whether he can foretell the 
tlirection in whicdi a reed or arrow shot straight 
upwards will fall, or the side towards which a 
yoke or /cowpi/a- hran(!li {Crmum anutrijllacat;) 
balanced on his head will fall ; whctlier the 
<juantity of milk lie takes will be suflicient to 
hll to overflowing a vessel partly filled with w ater ; 
whether the smoke from tne fire moves from left 

riglit, or vice versa ; whether he can foretell the 
throw of the dice ; ^ whether he can divide twenty- 
one pebbles into tw o heaps in such a way that the 
odd and even numbers will lie in the hand that he 
expected. 

On the same })rinciple rest two charms of the 
Sainavidhuna Brahmana, 3. 4. 9 and 6. Two heaps of 
unhusked grains are dcsignatetl respectively as ‘ to 
be* and ‘ not to be,* and Uie t»erson who is consult- 
ing the oracle is told to take his choice. Ur the 
celebrant orders tw'u pupils [hrahmavhdrins) 
raise two bamboo jsdes ; if they bond (as he ex- 
pects them to do), it is a .sign of success. In Isith 
of these cases the necessary magic potency is im- 
parted to the a])paratU8 by tne celebrant keeping it 
>vith him over night, and singing over it a certain 
a&man. At dawn this sdmati is sung again, and 
the test takes place. Tn the same way, a maiden 
who has not yet menstruated is enabled to see the 
future in a mirror or spoonful of water (3. 4. 4, 5) ; 
a rod is made to forebo<le success by mowing longer 
in the night (.3. 4. 7) ; and the seeds tliat will thrive 
are distinguished hy their increase of weight on the 
night of the full moon of the month of Asadlia 
(3.4.8). 

1 For a late text contahii)i(< elaborate oraclcR from dice, nf. 
Weber, ‘Ueber cin indisclu x NVurfcl-<»rakc!,' IiuliHi'Jti' Sltetfeii, 
i.(l$erlin, lSC8)2TifT. 


As an example of such practices in a .vT//i/^^<-text 
may lie cited T&ittirlya Saihhita, 3. 3. 8. 4, where 
directions are given to cook a cake of a certain si/e 
on the e/cd^(akd (the first or last night of the ycai ), 
and in the morning to attempt to set lire with it to 
a thicket. If the thicket burns, it wdll l>e a lin.ky 
year. The same text also (ii. .609; Hiranyakesin 
SS. 2*2. 13-14) employs a horse as a weather pro- 
phet. But the ceremony enjoined in Gobhila GS 
4. 8. 14 fl'.— one goes out of the village in an easterly 
or northern direction, and erects at cross-roads or 
on a mountain a pile of the dung of wild beasts, 
sets it on fire, sweeps the (toals away, and makes 
an oblation of butter with his mouth : if the butter 
catches lire, he will get twelve villages ; if it 
smokes, three— is less a means of divination than 
a charm to efi'ect the desired purpose, combined 
with an augury from the lieremony, comparable 
with such practices as those of Kausika, 19. 21, 
47. 29, and others. 

In looking back upon these performances, certain 
common features may be observed : (1) A religious 
or quasi-religious ceremony is necessary to imjiart 
eliicacy to the apparatus. (2) The gem*ral principle 
upon which most of them rest is the idea that, an 
tussociation being established lietween two ques- 
tions, the answer to the one will Im 3 thc3 «iiswx*r 
to the other, or that the peison can answer both 
correctly who can answer one correctly. This is 
but a particular application of the fundamental 
principles of magic, that the part may be substi- 
tuted for the w'bolc, and that ohjeiJts connected 
in any way, even tlioiigli merely by an association 
of ideas, constitute a whole. (3) It is noteworthy 
that none of the mantras seems to have been prim- 
arily intended for the purpose for which they are 
hero emidoyed. (4) There is a marked temlency 
for the cliarms to pass from an inquiry about the 
future into a means of compelling a desired end. 

Tn some cases tlie imli(;a(iori of success is the 
occurrence of what we would term a miracle, e.y. a 
grow'ing rod, seeds increasing in w eight. I’his idea 
IS employed in several forms of the ordeal {daivya^ 
divya)y wdiile in oilier cases the ordeal is merely a 
particularly intensified form of oath. Henc^e it is 
also e^lleil .sV/wa/Aor, literally ‘oath’ or * self-curse.’ 

In reality tlie ordeal is but a particular form of 
divination, the question being the guilt or innocence 
of a suspected man. In view of the occmrrence of 
this belief among other Indo-European jicoples 
(Schrader, Meallex. der indotjerin. AUvrimmkunde,^ 
s.v. ‘Gottesurtheil’), it is surprising to find only 
tw'o incidental allusions to the practice in Vedic 
literature. The first of these is PanchaviihAa Brah- 
mana, 14. 6. 6, wliere the story is told of how the 
Ilsi Medhatithi taunted the Il^i VaJ-sa with being 
not a Brahman, hut the son of a Siulra woman. 
The latter proposed that they should both pass 
through the tiro to see which was tlie hc^f-ter Brah- 
man. They did so, each singing the sdnmn that 
hears his name, and Vatsa emerged w itliout losing a 
hair, for that was his wisli, and the Vatsa snman is a 
winner of wishes. The other passage is ( 'iiliandogya 
Upanisad, 6. Ifl. 1-3, where the trial of a man ac- 
cused of theft, by a form of the tiro ordeal in wbicb 
the instrument is a heated axe, is employed as a 
parable. Another passage, Kaui^ika, 62. 8, may bear 
upon the question. Among the practices assigned 
to the hymn Athar. Ved. 6. 106, which is used to 
prevent or heal the elFects of fire, is the sfitra, 
^(jtyamdndya ^trayuchchhati. Sayaiia, w ho is fol- 
lowing Kesava, and who is followed in turn by 
Calami, explains that in ])lace of tlie taptamdsa 
ordeal (cf. below), the < elebraiit must recite the 
hymn over the oil or other substance employed 
before handi^ it to the person who is undergoing 
the ordeal. Tiiis interpretation cannot be correct, 
iw such magical aids are especially forbidden in 
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the case of the vi^a ordeal ; and, according to the 
parihhd^d (general rule), Kau^ika, 7, 7, the sutra 
must mean that the hymn is recited over a stirred 
drink and porridge which are given to the ^apya- 
Tiiana, If it luis anytliing to do with the ordeal, it 
must refer to a secret prenaration, wliich would 
have Inieii for])idden haci it been detected. In this 
sense the middle, not the ]^)assive participle, should 
have been employed, and it is best to ^ve to the 
word the general sense of ‘one who is suttering 
from a curse.' That in later times the ceremony 
may have been performed especdally by those about 
to undergo witli guilty consciences the taptamu^a 
(and agni ?) ordeal is not improbable, and KeAava 
may be accepted as a witness to the fact ; but there 
is no reason to believe that the ceremony was origin- 
ally devised for such cases, or ever restricted to 
them. 

Further evidence for the lire ordeal w'as formerly 
found in Athar. Ved. 2. 12. 1-8 (so Schlagintweit, 
Die Gottesurtheile der IndeVy 1S66, p. 9 ; Wclier, In- 
dische Studien, xiii. (1876) 164 ft*. ; Ludwig, Der Big* 
veda, iii. (1878) 445; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
1879, p. 183 f.; Kaegi, Alter und Herkunfl des 
genu. Gottesurth-eih^ 1887. The interpretation was 
ilirst doubted by Roth (cf. drill, Hundert Lirdcr ths 
Athftrva Veda, 1888, p. 16), and the ritualistic mani- 

i mlation of tho hymn in the Kausika i8utra finally 
liscloscd its true nature as an imprecation against 
an enemy for thwarting holy work (of. Bloomfield, 
AJDA XI. 330 ft*. ; SBD xlii. 89, 29411'.). 

The earliest lawliooks, also, make but slight 
reference to tho practice, most probably because 
it was not considered of great importance, and 
because they were consequently willing to leave 
the details to be <lecided by local customs. These 
have been gathered and systematized by tho later 
treatises on law, which finally recognize nine forms 
of ordeal. 

(1) By the scales {dhala^ tuld). Tho accused is 
placed in one scale of a balance and his weight in 
stones and sand in the other scale. Ho de-scends 
from the scale, and after certain ceremonies is 
again placed on the balance. If he is ligliter, he is 
innocent ; if heavier, guilty. Equality of weight 
is generally considered proof ot guilt in a less 
degree, though the authoritie.s difter upon this 
point and upon the significance of accidents to the 
apparatus. 

(2) By fire {(jyni). The accused, whose hands are 
more or less protected by leaves and grains, is re- 
quired to st.ep in seven circles, while holding in 
his hands a piece of heated iron. If his hands are 
burnt it is a proof of his guilt. 

(3) By water [mlUa). To prove his innocence, 
the accused must remain under water until a swift 
runner can bring back an arrow shot at the time of 
submersion. 

(4) By poison {visa). If no ill effects are ob- 
servable wdtliin a certain time after the accused 
has taken the poison, he is declared innocent. 

(5) By holy water {koSa), An image of a god 
recoraized by the accused is Uathea in water, 
whicli is then given to the accused to drink. If he 
does so without betraying his guilt, and no mis- 
fortune happens to him within a certain time, he is 
innocent. 

^ (6) By rice grains {tandvZa), Grains of unhusked 
rice are soaked in wafer in which an image of a 
god has been bathed, and are given to the accused 
to chew. He is then required to spit upon a leaf. 
If there is no blood evident, and his gums are 
uninjured, he is innocent. 

(7) By a heated gold-piece {taptamasa). The ac- 
cused is required to take a ^old-piece from a vessel 
of heated glii ami oil. Quivering and blisters are 
proofs of guilt. 

(8) By a i>loughshare (pluila). The accused, to 


establish his innocence, must lick a heated plough- 
share without burning his tongue. 

(9) By lot [dharmadharma). Representations of 
innocence and guilt are placed in a vessel, and tho 
accused is required to draw one. 

Tho form of ordeal is determined by the nature 
of the crime, the position of the accused, and the 
season of the year. There in observable, as always 
in Hindu law, the tendency to favour the upper 
castes, but there is also a tendency to moderate 
the conditions of the ordeal in favour of the ac- 
cused, and the accuser is generally required to 
undergo the penalty in case the accu.sed is ac- 
quitted. The ordeal can be applied only in the 
absence of human evidence, and, as was to bo 
expc<d/cd, is accompanied by religious ceremonies 
(for further details cf. J. Jolly, liecht and Bittet 
1896, p. 144 f., and esp. A. F. Stenzler, ‘ Dio ind. 
Gottesurtheile,’ ZDMG ix. 661-682). 

Tlie practices described must be much older than 
tho texts in which they are contained. There is 
no w'arrant for declaring the essentials of any one 
form later than another ; and the familiar nature 
of the Vedic allusions to the fire ordeal as some- 
thing well known warrants the belief that similar, 
if not identical, practices were in vogue in Vedic 
time.s. 

Allusions to ordeals are found in the (;l.a.sHic 
literature in Ramayana, vi. 101-103 (Gorresio), 
where Sitfi proves her innocence by walking 
through lire ; and in tho Mndiidihakarika, 9. 43, 
p. 156 »S., where the ordeals by lire, water, poison, 
and the scales are referred t-o. 

Litbraturk. — In addition to the articles citwl, cf. Victor 
Henry, La Magie dam limit antique, riwis, 1U()4, m). CD- 78; 
A. Hillebrandt, liituallitteratur, Htra.sshnrif, ISD/, p. 180; 
H. Oldenberg*, Din Religion den Veda, lU>rlin, 18J)4, p. 
and th« indexes to ‘Hymns of the Atharva-Veda' [tr. .M. 
Hloomficldl, in SRR xlii., Oxford, 181^7, and W. Calaud, AUin- 
disohes SSauberrittutl, Annsterdum, IIMK). 

G. M. Bollincj. 

DIVINE RIGHT.— Divine right is a right 
confened by God, sanctioned or inspired by Him, 
and ba.sed on His ordinance and appointment. The 

t ill rase is generally used to exjiress tho theory that 
rings hold their authority, not from tho choice or 
consent of their subjects, but from God Himself 
alone. In Engli.sh history it came into specific use 
in tho 17tli century, during tho di.sputes between 
the Stuarts and their people. The claim of Divine 
right was pre-eminently made for that dynasty ; 
the doctrine became the badge of Tories and High 
Churchmen ; and at the Restoration in 1660 it 
was the accepted royalist creed. It was seriously 
maintained in at hereditary monarchy, as omiosed 
to every other form of government, has the Divine 
approval ; that no human power can justly deprive 
a legitimate king of his rights ; that the authority 
of such II king is necessarily always despotic ; that 
constitutional liberties are not rights of the people, 
but concessions freely made by the king amt liable 
to be resumed at his pleasure ; thdt treaties which 
ho may make with his subjects merely inform 
them of his present intentions, and are not con- 
traets of whidi the performance can be demanded. 

The chief romesentative of the Divine right 
l»arty was Sir Robert Filmer, who in liis Ixioks 
and pamphlets laid down the doctrine that tho 
government of a family is the true original and 
model of all government, that all kings and 
governors derive their absolute authority from the 
patriarchs, and that to the end of the world the king 
will always have the natural right of a suproiiie 
father over a multitude. This fantastic theory was 
fuMy developed in his Patriarcfuiy a posthumous 
V jrk (1680), but his position was sufficiently in- 
dicated in works published during his lifetime, 
his ‘Freeholder’s Grand Inquest t<»uching our 
Sovereign Lord the King and his I’arliament * 
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(1648), his ‘Anarchy of a I^hnited and Mixed 
Monarchy’ (1648), his ‘Observations upon Mr. 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, Mr. Milton against Salniaaius, 
and H. Grotius, De jure belli et pads, concerning 
the Original of Government’ (165‘2). It amounted 
to a paternal despotism: the king alone is the 
maker of laws, the Lords only give counsel to 
the king, and the Commons merely ‘perform and 
consent to the ordinances of parliament.’ It was 
this ‘patriarchal* theory of government, doggedly 
adhered to by the Stuarts, that rent the fabric of 
the constitution in the reign of (Charles i., and 
drove the long-suliering nation to the Revolution 
of 1688. 

In tho previous century, Richard Hooker (f\ 1553- 
1600) had given a philosophi<ra.l statement of the 
principles of government, making the consent of 
the people the prime requisite : 

* Without which couBout there were no reason that one man 
should take ui)on him to bo lord or jtulge over another ; lie- 
cause, although there be according to tho opinion of some very 
great and Judicious men a kind of natural right in the noble, 
wise, and virtuous, to govern them which are of sc'rvile dis- 
imsition ; nevertheless for manifestation of this their right, and 
men’s more peaceful contentment on both sides, the assent of 
them who are to bo governed seemeth necessary. 

' To fathers within their private families Nature hath given a 
supreme power ; for whic-h cAuse we see throughout tiie world, 
even from the foundutioii thereof, all men have ever been taken 
as lords and lawful kings in their own houses. Ilowbeitovcr a 
whole grand multitude liaving no such dependency upon any one, 
and consisting of so many families as every ixili tic so<*iety in tho 
world doth, iiiUKissible it is that any should have complete law- 
ful power, but by consent of men, or iminediato ap|M)intment 
of God ; because, not having the natural superiority of fatlicrs, 
their power must needs be either usunied, and then unlawful; 
or, if lawful, then either grant.e<l or consented unto by them 
over whom they exercise the same, orc lse given extraordinarily 
from God, unto whom all tho worbl is subject' (EccL Polity, 
i. 10; Keble’s edition, i. 302 f.). 

’ 1*0 popularize the princhiles of tho libortv of 
subjects, the liery logic of Samuel Rutherford did 
more than the massivo learning of Hooker. Ilia 
Lex Hex (1644) waa intolerable to the Koyaliata. 
Not only was it burnt by the hangman in Kdin- 
biirgli in 1601, and by tho hands of Sharpe under 
the windowM of ita author’s college in St. Andrews, 
but it would probably have cost liiiii hia life, aa he 
wjts about to bo tried for high treason when he 
‘got another summons before a superior Judge.’ 

‘ The king,' he contends, * hath no masterly dominion over 
tho people, but only fiduciary ’(11(5). ‘That the power of the 
king is fiduciary, that is, given to him by Gofl in trust, Koyalists 
do not deny ; but wo hold that the trust is put upon the king 
by tho people ’(124). ‘Tho pcoplo may be without the king, 
but not the king without the pvuplu ’ (144). ‘Though God Im- 
mediately without any action of tho people make kings, this is 
a weak reason, to prove they cannot unmake them ’ (140). ‘I 
utterly deny that God ever ordained such an irrational creature 
as Rii absolute monarch ’ (210). ‘ Whatever the king doth as 

king, that he doth by a power borrowed fr<im the Estates, who 
mane him king. He must then be iiothliig but an eminent 
servant of the State ’ (233). 

'riio democratic nrinciplo was argued for in an- 
other cluaaical worK on English constitutional law 
and polity — Locke’s Ttvo Treatises on Gucernment 
(169U). In the ‘First Treatise’ ho subjects the 
writings of Filnier to a searching analysis, going 
over his arguments seHntim, and in the ‘Second 
Treatise ' ho maintains that civil rulers hold their 
power not absolutely but conditionally, govcni’ 
mont being a moral trust wliieli is ^rfeited if 
the conditions are not fullillcd by the triistees. 
Written for the immediate purpose of vindicating 
tho Revolution, I^ocke’s work contains the essential 
principles which have regulated political progress 
for over two centuries, and gradually nioulded tho 
British constitution. 

Carlyle, in his lecture on * The Hero as King,’ 
remarks that ‘much sorry stuff, written some 
hundred years ago or more, about the “ Divine 
right of kings” ’ had better be left to rot silently in 
the Public Libraries. At the same time he does 
not wisli to ‘ let the immon.se rubbish go without 
leaving us some soul of it behind.* 


* find mo the true Konning, King, or Ablc-man, and h(> ha» a 
divine right over me. That we knew in some toU ralib* in< ;iHure 
how to find him, and that all men were rcatly to a( kno\vI<>dgr 
his divine right when found ; this is precisely the healing wbicli 
a sick world is everywhere, In these ages, seeking att>er ! ' {On 
He.rws, People’s od. p. Ib3 f.). ‘ Ho that models Nations ut;eord- 
ing to his own image, he is a King, though his sci'ptre were a 
walking-stick; and properly no other {h'redcrick the Great, 
People’s ed., vol. i. p. 2H0). In this high sense Cromwell Is a king 
by Hiviiie riglit ; while Pitt is ‘ not born a King,— alas, no, not 
uttleiall.v HU, only naturally so; has his kingdom to seek. . . . 
tragical it is ... to sec a Royal Man, or Horn King, wading 
towards his throne in such an element. Hut, alas, the Horn 
King ... so Hcldotn cun arrive there at all ’ {ib. vii. 139 f.). 

The ohier doctrine had an ejilieinoral revival at 
the time of the Holy Alliance (1814), w hich, while 
to all nppear.'inccH an attmnpt, inspinMl by the 
religiou.s uloaliMin of tlio Czar Ah*xaiider 1., to lind 
in tlie ‘sacred precepts of the (lo.sjnd’ a common 
basis fur a general league of European govern- 
ments having for its object the preservation of 
peace, was really a brotberliood of sovereigns hold- 
ing the reins of government by Divine right. The 
same Iiigh doctrine was dear to the first German 
Emperor, w’ho intensely believed himself to be the 
vicegerent of the ‘God of but ticks’; and it is held 
as lirmly by his grandson, who habitually lays 
stress on the Divine riglit by which alone the 
kings of Pru.ssia rule, sincerely holding that they 
are appointed and inspired to shape their people’s 
destinies. ‘Considering niy.'^elf as tlio iiislrunient 
of the Lord, without heeding the views and 
opinions of tho day, 1 go my way’ (Kiinigsberg 
speech, 1910). The nrinciplo is logically applied 
in Russia, where the Emperor places (he crown (as 
the first Napoleon did) on his own head, deriving 
his kingly prerogative from no man, and being 
answerable to no man. 

The Old Testament has often boon regarded as 
teaching the Divine right of kings. But it speaks 
with a somewhat uncertain voice. In gratitude 
for tho monarchy, which, urising out of natural 
beginnings, drew together all the vital energies 
of Israel in devotion to one (jlod and one king, 
(he prophets went to all lengths in proclaiming 
the king’s person sacrosanct and his rule Divine. 
The earthly monarch was sent in the place of tho 
heavenly ; ho was Jah well’s anointed and His son, 
the mediator through whom Indp, salvation, and 
blessing came to the people. The Civil State was 
a miraede, a gift of Goa, and even the glorious 
kingdom of the future was inconceivable without 
a heaven-sent king. Time, however, brought dis- 
illusionment ; a HU(!<!eHsion of weak and unright- 
eous kings were unfaithful to the pure religion ; 
Hosea (13“) regarded the monarchy itself a.s an 
evil ; and, ac-coiding to a laU*. stratum of the his- 
torical books, Samuel from tho very beginning 
foresaw a dangerous rivalry to the kingship of 
Jahweh, an autocracy sub.stituted for a theocracy 
(1 S 8’'’''). It is certain tliat the prophets never re- 
nounced their Divine right of criticizing the policy 
and tho character of their kings, ami that long 
before the end came they remorselessly foretold 
the dissolution of tho State and the abolition of 
the monarchy, at least until the Messiah should 
come to restore all things. 

In the New Testament, Christ HiniKc.lf acknow- 
ledges the rights of Csrsar (the reigning Emperor 
was Tiberius) within his own sphere (Mk 12'^), and 
St. Paul declares that tho Powers that be (t^ov<riat 
vireplxovcrai) are ordained of God, so that resistance 
to the Power is resistant^ to the ordinance of (iod 
(Ro 13‘'*)* Tko Divine-right party in the Jacobean 
and Caroline i>eriod regarded such utterances as 
strongly supporting their cause ; and even Bishop 
Berkeley appears to have inlerin*eted ihcin as pre- 
.sinibing an unlimited obedieiu'e. ‘Loyalty is a 
moral virtue, and “Thou shalt not resist tho Sup- 
reme Power” a rule or law of nature, the least 
breach whereof hath the inherent stain of moral 
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turpitude’ {Works, iv. Ill [quoted by Saiiday- 
Headlain, Romans, Edin. 1895, p. 372]). But tno 
early Christians, wlio were so loyal to Cfesar ‘ for 
conscience’ sake ’ ( Ho 13*^), were loyal to Christ for 
the same reason ; and, when Cccsar went beyond 
his sphere and claimed from them Divine honours, 
they not only refused to bow to his authority, but 
branded him a.s * the Beast.’ 

In truth, the despotic claim of Divine right 
must always make kings either odious or ridicu- 
lous. Kin^ James i., who was in the habit of 
telling his Parliament that * they held their privi- 
leges merely iluring his pleasure, and that they 
had no more business t-o inquire what he might 
lawfully do than what the Deity might lawfully 
do’ (Macaulay, Hist, of Eng., ed. London, 1871, 
i. 37), was reminded by Melville that, though ho 
was king over men, he was only ‘God’s silly 
vassal.’ It was not a courtly speech, any more 
than Knox’s memorable saying to Mary, ‘ Your 
vnll. Madam, is no reason.’ But such bold utter- 
ances— the expression of the Divine and indefeas- 
ible right of private judgment — becoming household 
words, created an atmosphere in which the doc- 
trine of Divine right to unlimited power ultimately 
died a natural death. Faint and ghostly echoes 
of it are still frequently heard abroad, m when 
Martensen {Christian Ethics [Social], Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1882, p. 187) tt<lvocates hereditary monarchy, 
'bccaiiHo of its full niariifcfltation of the fact that the king 
exists not by the will of the peoplu, but lo' the will of GcmI, 
that the king and hls authority arc given us, tliat he is exactly 
the person whom we ought to have, that subjective arguing is 
in inis matter of us little use as it would be to complain that 
we have not other parents than those whom Ood has given us, 
although those parents may have undeniable imperfections, t-o 
which we need not be blina, but by which our dutifulness must 
not be disturbed.’ 

The ideal State is that in which the Divine 
right of every personality is recognized, and the 
throne thus broad-based upon the people’s will. 
In such a State each indiviiuial can say, in a much 
higher sense than was meant by the Grand Mon- 
arqiie, ‘L’^tat e’est moi.* It is vain to imagine 
that ‘there’s such divinity doth hedge a king* 
{Hamlet, iv. v. 123), when the king happens to he 
Hamlet’s stepfatlicr, lawless and murderous ; but 
the words have a profound significance when the 
Divine protection of a good kin^ is mediated by 
the fervent loyalty of a great nation. 

* Where the king doth guide the state, and the law the king, 
that commonwealth is like u harp or melodious instrument, the 
strings whereof are tuned and handled all by one, following as 
laws the rules and canons of musical Bcien('.e * (llooker, viii. 2, 
Keble’s cd. iii. 440). 

See also art. Government, and Literature there 
cited. J. Stkahan. 

DIVORCE,— See Marriaoe. 

DOCETISM.— I. Name and definition.— Docet- 
ism (5oKirrt<r/t6$) is the heresy which teaches that 
Christ had no real material body and human 
nature, but only an apparent body, a phantasm of 
humanity (like the an^el Haphacl in 'Lo 12’*). His 
acceptance of the ordinary laws that govern our 
life. His eating, drinking, birth, and death, are so 
many illusions {doKciv, in the sense of ‘seeming’ 
only). 

The name fioKijTai' (Sottirai) appears first in a letter of Serapion 
of Antioch (191-203 (reproduced by Euseb. BJff vi. 12J). in 
which he forbids the reading of the apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter because it is corrupted by the * successors of those who 

P receded Marcion, whom we call Docetes.’ It appears again in 
lem. Alex. A'from. ill. 13 (PG vlll. 1192), vil. 17 (i6. Ix. 653), In 
llipiH)!. rhiloa. viii. 8 {ib. ;.vi. 3347), in Tbeodoretff c. 468), jSp. 
82 (ib. Ixxxili. 1204); ‘M:».cion, Valentine, Manes, and the 
other Docetes.' But the h**resy existed long before the time of 
these writers. There are traces of it in the NT, it recurs in 
the Apostolic Fathers, it became part of the Gnostic system, 
continued in various forms among Manlcheans and Mono- 
phi-sites, biNteil int<» the Middle Ages, and was adopted (in part) 
by Muhuimimd. f 


Docetism was not so much a definite syHtem a.s a 
tendency. ITicre was not one organized Docetic 
sect; nor was the idea of a phantaBmal body of 
Christ adopted for its own sake, for the sake of 
apparent reasons of philosophy, or on the ground 
of texts of Scripture, or other such arguments. It 
is rather the consequence to which other heresies 
led. It is found, moreover, in varions forms, more 
or less perfect. One school had only few Docetic 
tendencies, another more; it was possible to hold 
Docetic views aln^iit our Lord’s birth or conception, 
hut not about llis death, and vice versa. So wo 
find it in many gnules, ranging from a slight 
tendency to consider Christ’s humanity as privi- 
leged, more spiritual than ours, less subject to 
humiliating conditions (in which form it might 
be held by orthodox Christians), to the extreme 
school which made all His life on earth a senseless 
mystification. 

2. In the NT and the Apostolic Fathers.— 

Docetism is the first known Christian heresy. 
‘The blood of Christ was still fresh in Judma,* 
says Jerome, ‘ wIumi His body was said to be a 
phantasm’ {adv. lAicif. 23 [PL xxiii. 186]). There 
are jiassagcs in the NT against those who deny 
the reality of our Lord’s body. Certain texts in 
St. Paul whicii insist on Christ’s birtli from a 
woman, or on His having flesh (Gal 4^ Ko P 9® ; 
cf. He 2’*), are sometimes supposed to be directed 
against Docetes. In any case, there is undeniably 
a polemic anti-Docetic meaning in the Epistles of 
St. John ; 1 Jn P'® and 4* * clearly have this sense, 

i 'ust as 2“ rejects the Gnostic basis of Docetism. 
n 2 Jn ^ there is the statement that ‘ many de- 
ceivers arc gone forth into the world, even they 
that confess not that Jesus Christ cometli in the 
flesh ’ (A. Wiirni, Die Irrlehrer im ersten Jolmnnes- 
brief, Freiburg, 1903, pp. 53 62). 

It may seem strange that Docetism slionld thus 
be the earliest of all heresies. One would have 
thought that the first and second Christian genera- 
tion.s would at any rate have had no doubt about 
our liord’s real manhood. Tlie explanation is that 
Docetism did not develop by a perverse process 
from the gospel and the (yliristian system, but 
came to (Jhristianity from without. Already, 
before tlie time of Christ, the philosophy of 
dualism {q.v.) was in possession in Greek and 
Jewish schools. The concept of the universe as 
the battle i^roiind between two worlds— a good 
world of spirit and a had world of matter — bad a 
largo number of adherents when the Christian 
gospel was first preached. Dualistic philosophies, 
then, combining with tho Christian faith, pro- 
duced the long chain of heresies that we cWs 
together as Gnosticism and Manichseism. In all 
the problem of evil (Tertullian, dc Prcescr. 7 : 
‘unde malum et quaro’) is explained by diialisiii ; 
and it must be remembered that dualism is not so 
much a Christian heresy as a totally un-Christian, 
pre-Christian, philosopny. Certainly in some of 
the extreme Gnostic scnools there is hardly any 
Christianity at all. Docetism is a corollary of 
Gnostio dualism. AH these combinations of the 
old Persian pliilosophy with the new religion took 
from the gospel at least the name of Jesus Christ 
a.s the leading champion of the good world of spirit, 
if not a final emanation from God its creator and 
protector. It followed, then, that He could not be 
Himself polluted by matter. He had come down 
to redeem men’s souls by freeing them from matter ; 
He Himself must be pure spirit. The body is bad, 
made by the powers of darkness and evil; there- 
fore the Saviour could have no body. So all the 
passages of the Gospels that refer to His flesh, or to 
His dependence on matter in birth, eating, death, 
must be understood as describing mere appear- 
ances. It wiis necessary that He should seem to 
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have a material body, but this was only what 
seemed to be. 

Bocetism in the first period is always the corol- 
lary of some Gnostic system. F. Chr. Baur {Die 
christliche GnosU^ p. 258) held that all Gnostics 
were Docetea. This is not correct. There w'ere 
Gnostic schools, as that of Bnailides, which solved 
the problem in another way, denying any essential 
union between Christ, the spiritual Saviour- -d^on, 
and the man Jesus— thus foreshatlowing Nestoriaii- 
ism. But more or less advanced Docotic ideas 
accompany, most Gnostic systems; although we 
cannot say that all Gnostics were Docetes, we may 
safely say that all early Docetes were Gnostics. 
Docetism was always a conseouence of that repre- 
sentation of matter as evil wliich is the common 
element of Gnostic schools. It was a feature of 
Gnosticism specially hateful to the early Fathers, 
because it made of the Gospel story — all the Life 
that is to be our example (Jn 13’°) — a vain pre- 
tence. ‘Spare the one hope of the whole world, ‘ 
says Tertullian to Marcion {de mrne Chridi^ 5 
[PL ii. 760]). Although this theory wiis not a 
separate heresy, but rather a conse(|uenco of the 
larger issue about dualism, it could be refuted 
separately. Apart from the general question 
whether matter be an emanation from the evil 
principle, it was possible to defend the real human- 
ity and 80 the material body of Christ; it was 
possible to show to any one who accepted the 
story of Ilis life in the Gospels that Ho was a real 
man, subject to the normal conditions of human 
life. Many Fathers accordingly <liscus8 this ques- 
tion separately, and refute those who deny it, 
without dealing with the reason of their denial. 
So they have left us the concept of Docetism as a 
special heresy, and of Docetes as a particular class 
Of persons. 

Tho Epistle of ParnabaSf v. 12 (‘God says that 
the stroke of his flesh is from them [6'c. the Jews]’), 
is sometimes supposed to contain a Docetic idea 
(‘naiver Doketismus’ [Harnack, Dog tneng each. i. 
216]), but unjustly. The text goes on to declare 
the reality of the Passion and Crucifixion ; t he 
words Quoted mean only that this was the fullil- 
ment oi prophecy (Funk, Patres apost.j Tubingen, 
1901, i. 63, n. 12). Ignatius of Antioch^ in the 
Greek version of his Letters, repeatedly and vehe- 
mently denounces those who say that Christ 
‘suffered apparently’ {rb Sokciv irevovBlmi [Trail, 
lOJ), and insists on the reality of II is flesh {Eph, 
7, 18 ; Trail. 9-10). All the first part of Smyrn, 
(1-6) is devoted to anti-Docetic polemic.^ Poly- 
carp quotes I Jn 4’**-, adding that wdioever does 
not confess the witness of the Cross is of the devil, 
and whoever denies the Kesurrection and the Judg- 
ment is the first-born of Satan. He describes these 
ideas as ‘ the folly of many people’ {Phil, vii. 1-2). 
This is generally believed to be directed against 
Marcion and his followers, Irenoeus tells the story 
of Polycarp meeting Marcion and calling him the 
first-bom of Satan (nar. III. iii. 4). Justin Martyr 
counts Marcionites among the other Gnostics who 
‘ in no way worship Jesus, but only confess Him 
in words* {Dial, 36 [PG vi. 561]), and insists on 
Christ’s real human nature {ih. 43 [.568]). 

3. Docetism in apocryphal scriptures.— There 
are traces of Docetism in several apocryphal books 
that circulato<l for a time among early Ghristians. 
We have seen that Serapion of Antioch forbade 
the reading of the Gospel of Peter because it had 
been corrupted by Docetes. The fragment lately 
discovered (in 1887 at Akhmim in Upper Egypt, 
published by U. Bounant in 1892) confirms ids 
judgment, verso 10 says (of Christ on the cross) : 
' But he remained dumb, as one who feels no pain ’ 

1 These passaires are wanting in Oureton’s Syriac version 
(Llghtfoot, Th« Apoit, Fathers, pt. ii. vol. i. [1880] p. S20). 
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(Harnack, ‘Evang. u. Apokal. des Petrus,’ TU ix. 2 
[1893], p. 9). 

Except those of Paul, all the apocryphal Acts of 
Apostles contain more or less Docetic ideas, often 
together with a certain amount of Encratism (a 
similar corollary of hatred of matter). I’ho Acts 
of John (early 2nd cent.; cf. Kusob. HE iii. 2.5) 
exhibits the most luonoiinced form. At the Last 
Supper, St. John, leaning on Christ's breast, found 
it non-resisting (89 [llcnnecke, NT Apohryphen, 
Tubingen,^! 004, p. 461]); at the entomhment, the 
body of Christ was nt ono moment ai)parcntly 
solid, at another it was ‘ immaterial and incor- 
poreal and like nothing’ (93 [ib. 4.52J). The Cruci- 
fixion was only an aniiearam^e ; at the samo 
moment Christ a[)peare(l to John on the Mount of 
Olives and explained this (97 [ib. 4.54]). The Acts 
of Peter (cf. Euseb. iii. 2) has the statement, char- 
acteristic of ono school of Docetism, that God sent 
His Son ‘ through the Virgin Mary’ (7 [Hennecke, 
399]). The material Passion was an appearance : 
‘What appears is quite different from this suflering, 
as it was from the passion of (flirisf (37 [ib. 421]). 
The Acts of Andrew is strongly Encratite; its 
Docetism appears in § 6 (Hennecke, 466), where 
man is saiu to be ‘immaterial, holy, light,’ etc. 
In the Acts of Thomas, Docetism is less evident, 
but the usual Gnostic antithesis between matter 
and spirit is supposed throughout ; Christ is spirit 
(Hennecke, 480-544). Only the Acts of Paul {ib. 
369-383) seems free from any trace of this heresy. 

In many eases the Docetism of these apocrypnal 
scriptures is latent rather than manifest, or it 
shows itself only in one or two sentences. For 
the rest they speak of our Lord in mnch the samo 
tone os the Canonical books. This explains how 
they could be read in orthodox circles often without 
suspicion. On the other hand, they were rejected 
by authority (cf. Euseb. iii. 25) because of tlieir 
heretical tendency, shown chiefly in the form of 
Docetism. 

4. The Gnostic Docetes. — The apocryi»hal scrip- 
tures quoted were com|K)sed in Gnostic circles ; the 
qiiotations have anticipated part of what follows. 
With regard to Docetism the Gnostic schools fall 
into three classes ; (1) those which >vei e not Docetic 
at all, but distinguished Christ the spiritual Saviour 
from the normal man Jesus ; (2) the milder Docetes, 
who admitted a body of Christ, though it was a 
spiritualized one {swpa, or Tvew/zanAcov), and 

only passed through His mother, was not formed 
of her; (3) the extreme Docetes, who denied all 
reality to the body of Christ ; He w.as Ixirn in no 
sense at all, and all His human life was a mere 
phantasm (Harnack, i. ‘285). 

(1) Basilides {g.v.) (in Alexandria at the time of 
Hmlrian, A.D. 117-138 [Euseb. iv. 7]) was not a 
Do<;oto, but solved the (gnostic problem in the 
other way, by distinguishing the man .Icsus from 
the Spirit, the vovs, who entered into Him at His 
baptism. Irenscus says that Ba.silides’ ac(;ount of 
the Crucifixion was that Simon of Gyrene was 
crucified by mistake, ‘and Jesus Himself took the 
form of Simon, and stood by and langhcil at them * 
{Jlwr, I. xxiv. 4). If Basifides really taught this 
[it is disputed], it shows a trace of ono idea, com- 
mon to most Docetes, namely, the denial of the 
Crucifixion. 

(2) The milder school is represented by Valen- 
tinus, Apelles, Barde.sancs, and Marinus. Valen- 
tinus (c. 120-160) taught that Jesus luul a ‘ psychic* 
botly which could not decay, was not subject to 
the normal laws of matter (Letter to Agathopus 
in Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 7 [PG viii. 1161]); lie 
passed through His mother as water through a 
pipe {KaSdirtp Obup dtb, au)\ijvoi [Iren. I. vii. 2]). He 
was an emanation from the thirty iEons, the visible 
appearance of the pre-existent Christ produced 
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through Mary by the lowest (female) iEon, Sophia, 
and the power of the CreaUir-demiurge (id. L xi. 
2, 3). Later Valentinian schools developed and 
modified the founder’s ideas in various directions. 
Some, keeping the idea of the non-natural body 
of Jesus, further distinguished between Him and 
Christ as two persons (ib. ill. xiv. 1). Mark 
(Irensens’ contemporary of this school) distin- 
guished two baptisms of Jesus, one the (psychic) 
baptism of the * apparent Jesus’ (roO ^ivo(Uvov 
’Ii;<rou) by John for the forgiveness of sins, the 
other a pneumatic baptism, to which Mk 10“** 
refers, in which He received Christ, or the Spirit, 
for His perfection (ib. I. xxi. 2). This represents 
exactly the combined milder Docetisni and (as we 
should sav) Nostorianism of this school. Marcion’s 
discinle Apellea so far modified his master’s teach- 
ing that he, too, must be classed among the milder 
Docetes. He admitted that Christ liad a real 
body, formed from the stars and * higher’ sub- 
stances of the world, not really born of Mary, 
but like the body of an angel (sic) (Tert. de carM 
Christi, 6 [PL ii. 763] ; adv. Marc. iii. 11 [ib. 335]). 
We hear nothing of Docetism in Bardesanes 
himself (in Syria, A.D. 154-223? [Euseb. iv. 30]). 
Ephraim Syr. in his account (Serm. polem. adv. 
hmr, 1 [Opp. Si/r.y Romo, 1740, ii. 437-439] says 
nothing or Christological errors, nor does Epiph- 
anius (Hatr. Ivi. [PG xli. 989-993]). But Marimts 
and others of Bardesanes’ school taught the milder 
form of Docotism — tliat Clirist had a ‘heavenly* 
body, was not Ixirn of a woman, and suHered only 
apparently (Ad am an tins, Dialog, de recta in Dcum 
fidcy iii. [PG xi. 1793]). 

(3) The chief defenders of extreme Hocetism are 
Cerdo, Satornil, and Marcion. Cerdo (KipSuuy a 
Syrian in Rome at the time of Hyginus, c. 136- 
140 [Iren. I. xxvii. 1 ; cf. III. iv. 3]) is known 
chiefly as the teacher of Marcion. He is said to 
have denied absolutely the reality of Christ’s body 
and of all His apparently human actions (birth, 
death) on earth (Epiph. xli. [PG xli. 692-693]; 
Hip])ol. Philosoph. x. 19 [PG xvi. 3435-3438]). 
Iremeus (ib.) counts him a follower of Simon 
Magus, the sup^iosed father of all Gnostic and 
Docetic theories. Satornil (Saturninus, a Syrian 
[2nd cent.]), mentioned already by .Justin (Dial. 35 
[PG vi. 552]), was a consistent dualist in all his 
system, and carried his principles to their logical 
consequence in absolute Hocetism. Our Lord was 
the Saviour, opposed to the Go<l of Israel, and 
came to separate the sparks of life and spirit in 
men from matter. His own freedom from matter 
is emphasized strongly. 

* He mid the Saviour wag unborn, incorporeal, without f)(|;ure 
(fine fisjura), without real matter, apparently geeniin^ a man ; 
and he aaid the Ood of the Jewg was one of the angels. . . . 
Ohrist had come to destroy the Jewish God and for the salva- 
tion of those who tnistcd Him (Christ) ; these are they who 
have a «t)ark of His life ' (Iren. l. xxiv. 2 ; of. Ilippol, Philogoph, 
vil. 28 irO xvi. 8322]). 

The most famous of all Docetes is Marcion. He 
was a sailor from Pontus (Tert. Prcescr. 30 [PL 
ii. 48 f.] ; Euseb. v. 13), who liecame a Christian at 
Rome at the time of Eleutherius (c. 177-190? 
[PrcB9cr.y i6.]). Then he w'as attracted by Gnostic 
circles, and evolved a Gnostic system oi his own 
which obtained a considerable following. Marcion- 
ites occur among tlie heretics in all the anti-Gno.stic 
Fathers. Irenopus traces the line of Marcion’s 
heresy throii*»h Cerdo from Simon Magus (ILer. I. 
xxvii. 1). His Docetisni, as regards the beginning 
of Christ’s life, was complete. His followers read 
a corrupt version of St. Luke (Hatr. III. xii. 7 ; 
adv. Marc. iv. 2 [PL ii. 364]), in which all the 
iwc-ount of the birth and infancy was cancelled. 
Suddenly Christ appeared as a grown man : * In 
the (ifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius He 
descended into the city of Galileo Capernaum 


from the heaven of the Creator, into which He 
had already descemled from His own ’ (adv. Marc. 
iv. 7 [PL li. 369]) ; cf. Lk 3^ 4** (adv. Marc. i. 19 
[ii. 267] ; Iren. Hair. I. xxvii, 2). He was in no 
sense really a man, had no real liody ; any con- 
nexion between the Divine Spirit Christ and matter 
is impossible (Tert. de came Cbristi, 3 [PL ii. 757]). 
Marcion accepted the idea of the sacrificial death 
of Christ. For this reason it is often said that he 
admitted a real [lassion and death. But there is 
reason to doubt this. It seems that, although he 
constantly spoke and wrote of the death of Christ 
as did orthodox Christians, he understood it in a 
merely Docetic sense. Nikephoros i. of Constanti- 
nople (806-815) quotes a sentence from a lost work 
of Marcion : ‘ Christ neermd to suffer and be buried * 
(Antirrhctikay 21, in l^itra, Sjpicilegium Solesmenae, 
Paris, 1852, i. 406). Tertullian devotes adv. Mare. 
iii. 8-11 (PL ii. 331-336) to proving, against the 
heretic, that Christ did not have a ‘corpus 
phantasticum.’ 

Tliere remains Simon Magus, the reputed author 
of Docetism, as of all Gnostic theories ( Iren. Hair, I. 
xxiii. 2 ; II. Prmf. ; III. Praef.). His name appears 
repeatedly as the inventor of this idea ; but it is 
very doubtful how far he is not simply a type to 
whom all Gnostic developments are traced back. 

Clement of Alexandria refers to Docetes (doKtral) 
in Strom, vii. 17 (PG ix. 553) ; in iii. 13 (ib. viii. 
1192f.) he alludes casually to a certain Julius 
Caasianus (’louXios Kaffffiavbi), who, he says, was 
the leader of the sect of Docetes and a disciple 
of Valentinus. But the passage tolls us nothing 
al)out Julius’ Docetic ideas ; the fragments that 
Clement quotes of his works (ib. iii. 13 and 14 
[PCr viii. 1 192-1196]) show only Encratism. Jerome 
(Com. in Gal. vi. 8 [PL xxvi. 460]) repeats that 
Cassianus was a Docete, Otherwise nothing is 
known of him. 

The Docetes, besides their principle that the 
Saviour could not bo defiled by a material liody, 
quoted certain texts of Scripture in favour of their 
view, Marcion made much of Mt 12*®, as showing 
that Christ had no mother (adv. Marc. iv. 19 [P£ 
ii. 404]). Ho also quoteil Ro 8® (iv bpoubfian aapKbi ) ; 
BO Nikephoros (in Pitra, loc. cit,). On the other 
hand, the Fathers had no lack of texts to quote 
against Docetism, The Epistles of St. John sup- 
plied, of course, many such. Polyenrp quotes 
1 Jn 4”* (Phil. vii. 1); Ignatius uses liK 24* 
(Smyrn, iii. 2). Iren, flwr, ill. xxii. 1-3 and 
Tert. de came Christi, 16 (PL ii. 779 f.), are good 
examples of contemporary controversy against 
Gnostic Docetism. It may be noted, too, that 
the body of Christ in tlie Holy Eucharist is fre- 
(lucntly used as an argument (gainst Docetes. 
Alreaify in the time of Ignatius, Docetes ‘ abstain 
from the Eucharist and prayer (wpoaevxfi, prayer 
of oblation ?) because they do not confess that the 
Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
(Smym. vii. 1). Ironrous (Doir. IV. xviii. 5, V. ii. 
2-3) and Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 40) use the 
Eucharist as a proof of the reality of Christ’s 
body. 

5. Docetism in the Fathers.— Certain Fathers 
have l)een accused of Docetic ideas. We have 
seen tliat Docetisni admits of many degrees. It 
may be a question whether an otherwise orthodox 
Father conceived some mild form of it with rei^ard 
to certain incidents of Christ’s life. The PJpistle 
of Barnabas has been accused wrongly (see above, 
p. 833*), nor docs there seem to be any foundation 
for the alleged Docetism of Origen (cf. Hamaek, 
i. 688). The case of Clement of Alexandria is 
more serious, Photius accuses him of this heresy 
(Biblioth. 109 [PG ciii. 384]). Yet he categorically 
rejects it (Strom, vii. 17 [PG ix. 653], iii. 17 [viiu 
1206]) ; he says that our Lord was really a man 
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(Feed, iii. 1 [viii. 556]), Bpeaka of His 6cali and 
blood (of. Strom, v. 6 [ix. 68]; Fad. ii. 2 [viii. 
409 ]; Quh dives salv. 37 [ix. 641]), etc. llis 
alleged Docctism consists of an idea that tlie body 
of Christ was not subject to natural desires, nor 
His soul to liuman passions, such as joy, sorrow, 
etc. {Strom, vi. 9 [ix. 292] ; Feed. i. 2 [viii. 252]). 
And in his Adumbr. in Jvh. i. 1 {FG ix. 735) he 
repeats, as a tradition, tlie story told in the Acts 
of John (see above, p. 833**), that at the descent from 
the cross, St. .John, f rying to touch U»e bodv of 
Christ, found a void there (the legend is tola by 
Leukios tJharinos, for whom see PhoUuH, Bihl. 114 
[Ptr ciii. 389]). Hilary is (juite clear as to the 
reality of the body of Christ ami its natural quali- 
ties (ae Trin. x. 19 [PL x. 367]) ; but lie calls it 
a ‘heavenly’ body (x. 18 [i6.]), and thinks that 
Christ’s soul was not naturally subjc<it to pain 
(x. 23 [ift. 361]). This idea, not nru^omnion among 
the Fathers, occurs as a supposed con.sequence of 
the hjrpostatic union, and can hardly be considered 
Docetism of even the mildest kind (Harnock, 
ii. 316 f.). 

6. The Docetes in Hippolytus. — Hippolytus 
twice describes a sect whom lie calls Docetes 
{Fhilosoph. viii. 8-11 [FG xvi. 3347-3358] and x. 
16 [i5. 3434]). These people seem to liavo hardly 
anything of what is generally called Docetism ; 
their use of the name is difficult to explain. 
Hippolytus says they call themselves Docetes 
{doKrjrdst ih. viii, 11) ; he explains the name (ironi- 
cally) as derived from the beam {5ok6s) in their 
eye (Mt V). Their system (‘a much-tangled and 
inconsistent heresy’ fi6. 11]) is one of the many 
forms of tortuous Cnostic philosophy about the 
origin of the universe. God is like a grain of the 
fig-tree, very small in size, inlinite in power of 
development. From the seed come forth three 
emanations— branches, leaves, fruit; so from God 
three Avoirs, and all other things from them. Eacdi 
Mon becomes perfect, that is, tenfold ; so wo have 
30 ACons. They are male and female ; they gener- 
ate a middle /Eon, who is the Saviour. 8o it goes 
on. One A^on, a fire-god, is the Creator- demiurge. 
Souls transmigrate. In a long Single of wild 
nonsense the only trace of what we call Docetism 
is the staUunent that our Lord (whose life was 
as in the Gospels [i’fr xvi. 3355J) received at His 
baptism another body, the ‘ linage and seal of the 
body born of the Virgin.’ When His material 
body was crucified, His soul put on this other 
one, evidently a spiritual Docetic body. He lived 
30 years, in each year manifesting the teaching 
of a dillereiit TEon. No wonder, then, that so 
many diflerent heresies can appeal to His teach- 
ing I Hut only the Docetes, who are * from the 
middle decad and the best ogdoad,’ can really 
understand Him.* 

7. Later Docetism. — The Maniclueans, as a con- 
sequence of their dualism, took over the Doectic 
idea. Augustine repre.sents Faustus as denying 
the birth of Christ (c. Faust, ii. 1 [FL xlii. 209]), 
as describing Ilis body as not human but formed 
of celestial elements (v. 1 [219] ; cf. xi. 1 [243]), as 
denying the reality of ITi» jwission and death (xiv. 
2 [296]). Mani’s Docetism is further complicated 
by a curious distinction between the Icsus ivinati- 
hiliSf who is ‘ living spirit,’ and tho Icsus patioilisy 

.who is the Soul of the world (G. Flugcl, Maui, seine 
Lehre u. seine SchrifteUy Leipzig, 1862, pp. 35, 258, 
^ 31 1 ). 

Later developments of ManieJueism continued 
the Docetic idea. Tho Priscillianists in Spain 
were not Docetes, though they were Dualists 

1 There is so UtUo resemblance between the ideas of ITIppo- 
lytus* Docetes and ordinary Docetism that Salmon in the DCB 
treats them separately as representing different heresies (I. 
805 - 670 >. 


(Prise. Can. 17 ; ed, G. Schepss, Corp. Script, 
eccl. Latin, xviii. 118, Vienna, 1889). Hut the 
Cathari, Alhigenses {q.v. ; see especially vol. i. 
p. 281*’), and other medheval Maniclucan sects 
adopteil Docetism as part of their system. The 
Alhigenses carrie<l it so far that tliey taught that 
the Virgin Mary, St. .loseidi, St. John, as well as 
our Lord Himself, were ail angels in the appear- 
ance of men (see documents in Ddllinger, Beitrdge 
zur Sehtenqesch. des Mittelaltcrsy Munich, 1890, li. 
.31, .58, 661., etc.). In the year 1017 a Synod at 
Orleans condemned a numher of heretics who 
denicil the reality of the laxly of Christ (Mansi, 
xix. 377 ; Ddllinger, i. 65, gives the date as 1022). 

Pope Leo I. accuses the Monophysites of Docetism 
(Ep. xxvi. [FL liv. 745] etc.). There is something 
of this heiusy in their system and in that of their 
predecessor Apollinaris, inasimieh as they taught 
that the body of Christ, ahsorhed in the Divinity, 
lost the natural qualities of hninan flesh. Julius 
of IlaliearnasHiis (t c. .518) and his followers, the 
Aphthartodoketai, held this view as their distin- 
guishing theory (cf. lAlwratus, Brevutriumy 19 [FL 
Ixviii. 10.33 f.]). Muhammad adopted a Docetic 
view of the (3ruciflxion (Qur'dny iii. 45, tr. E. H. 
Palmer, SHE vi. [19(X)] 53 and n. 3). Some Ana- 
baptists were Docetes (see Anabaptism, vol. i. 

f ). 410). Lastly, various modern revivals of old 
leresies— theosophy and such like— have adopted 
Docetic ideas. Mrs. Eddy introduced a kind of 
Docetism as part of her ‘Christian Science.’ Her 
literary adviser, llev. J. H. Wiggin, retJogiiizcd her 
^stem as ‘an ignorant revival’ of Gnostic and 
Do<?etic theories (G. Milmino, Life of M. B. O. 
Eddfjy London, 1909, p. 337). 

Litrraturk.— For QrohUc Docetism the chief sources are 
Iren.7us, adv. Hour. {PG vii. 4^7 1224); Tertullian, adv. 
Marcion. {PL li. 24:i-f»24), and de carm Christi (ih. 762 792); 
Hippolytus, iVu7o.9(>;^Auf/i^/ia (P(r xvi. 3347 3368, 3434); Clem. 
Alex. Strom. (PG viii. (JH5-ix. fi02), and Ptedagog. (PQ vlll. 249' 
682). For Manichman l>ooctiHm: Augustine’s works against 
tho Manioiiinans, esp. e. Faust. (PL xlii. 207-618); A. Hilgen- 
fcld, Ketzcrgench. ties Frehriatenthums, Leipzig, 1884 ; A. 
Harnack, Le/trhuch dtr Dogmtiigesch.y new ed., 3 vols., 
Tubingen, 1909-10 (Kng. tr. of ‘ini (mI., 7 vols., London, 1894-9]; 
F. Chr. Baiir, Die ehristliche L'rMsts, Tiibingc}i, 1K.'15 ; Hilgers, 
Krit. Darsteilvng der UdresiSy Bonn, 1837 ; L. J. Tixerout, 
Hist, des ilogines, Paris, 1UU9, i. ltMJ-2()7 ; G. Salmon, art. in 
DCB; J. Arendzen, art. In Cath. Encyctnpfrdia; G. R. S. 
Mead, Fragments 0 / a Faith Forgotten, l.nnclon, 1906. 

Adrian Fortf..scue. 

DOCETISM (Huddhist).—!. Orig^in and nature. 
— Speaking generally, the Huddhi.st ndigion has a 
fitgoug tendency towauls docetic idems as to the 
perstuuility of its founder. The strictly orthodox 
Theravadins adhered to the pra(di<’al moral teach- 
ing of the Master, and limited themselves to pious 
obedience to the rules and traditions of the com- 
munity. This i.s the rea.son why they, and they 
alone, resisted strongly the docetic tendency of tho 
heterodox Maluisaiighikas. On tho other hand, 
tho latter, not content with the mere forninhe of 
the doctrine, tried in various ways Ui amplify the 
Uuu!liingH of tlio Huddha and to pnrsuo them to 
their re.sp()ctivo con.seq^uences. The more they 
deilied the Master and developed the idealistic 
.sides of his doctrines, the less tliey came to think 
of his historical personality. They were more 
hroad-tuinded, .so to speak, and were not afraid to 
fly above the clouds of mythical fancies or of meta- 
physical speculations. On this account the men of 
this tendency called themselves the Mahayflnists, 
in contrast to the orUiodox Hinayanists (see artt. 
Mahayana, Hina YANA), though the origin and 
date of the fonner are still involved in obscurity. 
In this way we may fairly say that tho Mah&- 
yanists wore more or le.ss ilocetists, as their mythio 
fancy or idealistic speculation laid less stress on 
the historical Hnddha. 

Though a siiarp demarcation c^n hardly be drawn between 
these two forme of Buddhism (the Mahaeafighikae, lor example. 
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itand midway between them), one of the oharacteristio differ* 
enoet Is that the llinay&niete believe in aainKle Buddha, whereas 
many Buddhas are recog:;iized by the MahaytVnists. The former 
believe In Oautaina or Nakyamuni as the sole Tathagata who is 
to be adored in this worId-))eriod, while the latter see in him 
one of the Buddhas residing in various Buddha-lands and in* 
fluencing believers. The Kkottara-dgaina^'^ the Mah&safighika 
countcr])art of the Pall Aiiguttara^ tells of Maudgaly&yana's 
visit to the land of the Buddha »ikhi. This belief is extended 
to the ten directions, in each of which there is a Buddha-land, 
where a Buddha or many Buddhas reside in the state of bliss 
and attra<‘t their respective believers. It was inevitable, when 
faith was in this way extended to mythical Buddhas, that the 
concentration of belief in the actual Buddha should become 
more ditficult or less necessary, and that the historical person* 
ality of the present Buddha should become more ana more 
ephemeral and rarefied. This mythologizing and mystifying 

I irocess of Buddhologicsl speculations went on parallel or con* 
ointly with the metaphysical identification of all the Buddhas 
n their essential reality. A Buddha appeared once in this 
world-period, and his historicity is established ; but the import- 
ance and significance of his personality do not lie in his actual 
life, but in nis connexion with the universal Duddhahood, the 
•o-called Dharmakdya (see below). 

Thus, docetisin, or, to s^^eak more generally, the 
docetic tendency in Buddhism, made its progress in 
two ways : one the way of mythical fancies about 
the Buddha’s superhuman qualities, and tlie other 
that of metaphysical speculations on his personality 
as a Tatbflgata and on its relations with the truth 
{dkartna) which he revealed. So long and so far 
as the faith of Buddhists in the Master amounted 
to the reverence paid towards a sage who, having 
practised all tlie three branches of the Buddhist 
training, attained Buddhaliood and led his followers 
in the same way, the Buddha remained a Tatha- 
gata who, starting from the position of a human 
being, attained to ids superhuman (Pali 7nanns> 
suttara) state,* Whatever his merits and powers, 
his earthly life was believed to have been as real 
as that of any other human being. But, as soon 
as the pious thoughts of believers began to place 
him siae by side with a mythical Chakravartin or 
to make him far superior to the liig}i6.st deity 
Brahma, whether in his lifetime or after his death, 
his personality became more mytlucal and less 
human. Progress along this line is seen in the 
myth of his pre existence in the Tv^itd heaven 
and also in various Jdtakas and Niddnaa (such as 
that of the king Sudassana) ; and the tendency 
reached its acme in the mythologizing biographies, 
like that of the MaJidvaatu or Lalitavutara. Of 
course, these mythologizers did not all go so far as 
to deny the reality of the Buddha’s eartFily life, yet 
their ideas verged on docetism and haa a close 
kinship with the decidedly docetic theories, oiipat 
least supplied tlie materials to docetists. 

Though the development of these ideas and their mutual 
relations cannot now he traced historically, it seems nearly 
certain that the mythologizing began soon after the Master's 
death, and found many adherents outside of the pale of the 
strictly orthodox teachers. The resistance of the orthodox 
Therav&dins to this stream of thought is clearly seen in the 
Thenea {Kathdvatthu), composed in the reign of Adoka.* The 
materials and composition of the Makdvastn, above referred to, 
may be earlier than, or contemporary with, this orth^ox de* 
fence of the historicity of the Buddha’s life. 

A more powerful impetus to docetic tendencies 
was supplied by the philosopliical speculations con- 
tained even in Buduiia’s own teaciiing. The five 
akandhaa, under which he classified the constituents 
of our liodily and mental life, had been declared to 
possess no niial reality. He also emphasized the 
lllusivenass of tho six senses and of the desires 
arising from thera.^ In short, the Buddhist ideal 
of an Arhat or of a Buddha consisted in transcend- 
1 Preserved In a Chinese tr. (Nanjio, Catal, Oxf. 1883, no. 643). 
* Tlie present writer ciiiinot agree with' Kem {Manual^ Strass* 
burg, 18911, p. 64) in explaining Aiiguitara, Iv. 36, in a docetic 
sense. There the expression * not man ’ is to be understood in 
the sense * not a common man,* i.s. that ho is in the world hut 
undefiled bv the world, as is said in Aiig. iv. 36 ; Sttih. 22, 94, 
®tc. On this point other passages might be adduced. 

» Kaihitvaithu, xviil. 1. 

* See .SViiJiyHffo, xxii., xxv.; Uddna, i. 10, viii. 1 ; Digha, 11 ; 

Warren, Buddhism in Translatitma, 0am- 
bridgs, Mass., 1896, pp. 808-818), etc. 


ing the passions and turbulence of physical life, 
and in finally overcoming life and deatli. Though 
the Buddha was not a nihilist, it was not without 
reason that his doctrines were charged with being 
‘ a nihilistic wisdom ’ {auUModra-hatd paflUd). 
Vacuity {auMntd) was one of his most imiiortant 
tenets, and, tliougU this final vacuity could he 
attained only after the cessation of the Bodily life, 
the aim of a Buddhist sago was to realize tliis ideal, 
among others, oven in this life. Thus arose the 
question wliether the Tathagata existeil or not 
after his death. Thougli this question was not 
answered in the negative (or in tho atlirmative), 
and though it did not raise the question of the 
reality of the Master’s earthly life, the solution 
turned inevitably in the direction of docetism, 
when the transient life on earth was contrasted 
with the profound abyss of the vacuity beyond. 
The vacuity of the phenomenal world was still 
more emphasized in the later ‘ non-mark’ {alak^ana) 
philosophy of the Mahriyiina school, and it became 
a deluded ly docetic theory, os applied to the per- 
sonality of Buddha. 

Another direction taken by Buddhist philosophy 
had its origin in tho emphasis laid on the reality of 
the truths (dharina) revealed by tho Buddha. His 
personality and his personal life are not ignored, 
but he is the Master and tho Tathagata, because 
he taught men truths according to reality (ynthd- 
hhutayn^ tathatdya). These truths are set forth, 
first of all, apparently in his sermons and doctrines 
(dkamut)^ hut they are universal in their nature as 
truths {dfiarmntd)^ and the capacity or dignity of 
a Buddha is due to the realization of them. So it 
is said that all the Buddhas have attained their 
Buddhahood by respecting tlieso truths and living 
accoriling to them.* Moreover, they arc stable 
{dhmnma-tithitd) and fixed {dfumitm-uiyajuata),^ 
whether the Tatlulgata arises or not in this world. 
Buddha’s own utterance that ho who sees the 
dlfiaimua sees him, and vice versa,* brings out 
clearly the identification of his personality with 
the truths, and this may further he noted as im- 
plying a distinction between his transitory life 
and his life as tho Tathagata according to truth. 
Here we have the clue to, and tho source of, the 
idea of the dharmakdya, i.e. the Buddha’s per- 
sonality identified with dharma and opposed to his 
physical life. Though the followers of this school, 
somotinies called the Dharmalak^ana, do not deny 
the reality of a corporeal existence of the Tathagata, 
they are always inclined to emphasize tho meta- 
physical or transcendental side of tho Buddha’s 
personality, and to regard his earthly life as a mere 
manifestation or a condescension for tho sake of 
common mortals. The tendency is manifested in 
the Lalitaviatara,* and is represented chiefly by the 
Suvarnavrabhd and tho Saddharmapundarlka. 
Those wlio developed from this thought a system- 
atic Trinitarian tneory were AAvaghosa (q.v.) and 
Vasubandhu [q.v.), wnose followers in this re- 
spect ore the majority of Buddhists in the Far 
East. 

2 . The Mahftsafighikas.—While the orthodox 
Theravadins adhered strictly to tho realistic view 
of tho person of their Master, the heterodox pro- 
gressionists, or Mahasanghikas, boldly proceeded 
to idealize the Tathagata. This tendency had long 
been fostered, as we nave seen, and the materials- 
for it were ready to hand in the belief in the 
Buddha’s pre-existeiiccs both in this world and in 
the Tu^td heaven. The results of the idealization, 

1 Saih, 6. 1. 1 ; Aitg. iv. 21. 

a See AUg. Hi. 134 (Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. xiv, 
where the translation does not briM out the full senso ol the 
word dhamma), and Sath. 12. 20. The same idea is expressed 
in the Saddharmapuxidanka, ch. il. w. 100-103 (vv. 90-102 In 
Kem*s tr. SBJS, vof. xxl. p. 68). 

< Itiv. 92. ^ ed. Lefmann, Halle, 1002, pp. 480-^87. 
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according to the authority of VaBumitra,^ mani- 
fested themselves clearly in the schism of the 
Mhools, tlie ortiiodox and the heterodox. Tlie 
idealizing process led to the identifying of the 
actual Buddha, in the essence of his personality, 
with all the Buddhas of the past, and thus to 
the neglecting of his historical personality. It 
was thought and taught that all the Buddhas were 
beyond worldly fetters {lokoitnra) and freed from 
all human passions. Tliis is not very heterodox, 
but the Maliusahghikas further argued that the 
single utterances of every Tathftgata implied the 
revelation of all truths at once. Ine physical body 
{rUjyakdya) of a Tathdgata, they taught, has no 
limit in space, his virtues and ^wers are infinite, 
and bis life has an immeasurame duration. How 
they thought of the infinity of the physical body is 
unknown, but probably they identified his per- 
sonality with the cosmos {dKarmadfutUi) itseli, as 
was done by the later Mahfiy&nists and Tantrists 
(see below). Further, they taught that the Buddha 
neither sleeps nor dreams. He is all the time in 
the state of complete union with all truths, in a 
deep contemplation, yoga (hero we have a trace of 
the Adibuddfia [^.v.] or Hhy&nibuddha), and there- 
fore what he preaches is expressed by no notions or 
names. He is omniscient, comprehend ing all things 
at once, in the thought of ono single moment, 
because in his mind is always present the mystic 
store of the prajHd wisdom. In his thought are 
constantly present at the same time the wisdom of 
extinction (kjfina-prajHd, i.e. the consciousness that 
all pains are extinguished) and the wisdom of non- 
growth {anutpdda‘prajfidt i.e. in which is assured 
extinction in the future for ever). In these theses 
we see an idealizing identification of the Buddha’s 
person with a universal BuddhalKKxl, despite times 
and circumstances, the essential quality of a Buddha 
being his identification with the universe. 

Quite naturally from these fundamental ideas is 
deduced the illusiveness of the corporeal life of a 
Buddha or of a Bodhisattva, i.e. of one who is pre- 
paring for Buddhahood. *A11 Bodhisattvas,’ the 
Mahasahghikas say, * enter the mother’s w'omb, 
but they do not take up (the successive stages of 
embryonic development) kalalama^ arhuda, peki^ 
and ghana in their own bodies.’ Thej would be 
born in the various forms of transmigration, as 
brutes or as human beings, as told in Jdtnkas; 
but this hapiiens not by necessity, but owing to 
their own decision and for the purposes of accumu- 
lating merit and of leading other beings to salva- 
tion. Their bodies are furnished with sense organs, 
which seem to bo sometimes attached, sometimes 
unattached, to outward objects, and appear to be 
nourished by the bodies. Nevertheless, the Bodhi- 
sattvas do not see forms and colours by eyes, or 
hear sounds by ears, or smell by noses, or taste by 
tongues, nor have their bodies any real sense of 
touch ; but their minds receive all impressions at 
once and thoroughly (this state is called the sama- 
[?]). What they utter in speech or act by 
^ly is done for the sake of others, in order to 
enlighten them. Therefore, when all is done that 
is to bo done (krta-karaniyait they shut themselves 
out from all outward impressions and objects. In 
short, they are supra-mcn, and their physical lives 
are mere appearance, in contrast with their eter- 
nally serene essence. 

Thus we see that the Mahasanghikas were 
thorough docetists, whose ideas seem to have 

I irocoeded parallel or conjointly with the inytho- 
ogizing oi the Buddha’s life, as we see it in the 
Mahdvastu or the Lalitavistara.^ 

1 See WRBsillell, BuddhUmus, pp. 268-262. Thp following 
statements as regards a Buddha ana Bodhlsattvas are founded 
on this authority. 

•See Mahdvavlu. ed. S6nart, Paris, 1896, and his Eaai mtr 
la Ugende de Buddha^, Paris, 1882. The present Sanskrit 


3. The Prajda school. — Though the name prajtld 
meant originally intellectual training in general, 
it became gradually restricted to the exercise 
of contemplation transcending all discursive and 
rational knowledge. The content of this kind 
of meditation amounts to trans(;cmling self and 
all actual aspects of tilings, and ast^emling to the 
highest region of mystic union {yoga). In the 
Buddha’s teaching we repeatedly find admonitions 
to this exercise, and it is said that liis profound 
doctrine consisted in the teaching of vacuity 
(sunfuUa, h>kr. kfniyutd).^ Among his disciples 
Subhuti i.s praised % the Master as the foremost 
of those who practised this method of contempla- 
tion among forest trees, as the man of meditation 
abandoning every thought of visible forms.^ It is 
he to whom are ascribed the occasions of the con- 
versations on the subject, and the various texts 
known as the Frajild-pdramitd are handed down 
to us Iwaring iris name. Though the longest of 
the texts is said to contain 100, 000 klukus^ tlie gist 
of the whole amounts to nothing hut the vacuity 
of all phenomena. All possible arguments, in- 
cluding a number of 8imile.s and parables, etc., are 
used to convince man of the non-reality of what 
is deemed by the common mind to be reality. 
Thus it is quite natural that the argument should 
bo applied to the person of Buddha, and a most 
decided docetism is represented by this group of 
texts and its followers, w’hom we would now call 
the Prajna, or Alaksana, school. 

Seeing the non entity of cvciy thing i)henomeiial, 
and attaining to the height 01 mystic contempla- 
tion, one could realize in himself tlie depth of the 
prajild wisdom.* Buddluvhooil is the position 
wherein tliis wisdom is fully enlightened ami the 
highest illumination is seen face to face. Even 
when denying any reality, the Prajna school could 
not deny tlie reality of this state of illiiminatioii. 
Not only are a hundred thousand words and phrases 
used to describe this condition, but it is regarded 
as the most real of realities and is called the mother 
of all the Buddhas, the source from which they 
derive their enlightenment. Thus the innermost 
qualities of Buddhahood can be sought nowhere 
ebso than in the profound abyss of the prajnd. 
The natural coiiscouence of tips thought is that 
the earthly life of tlie Buddha Sakyaniuiii, includ- 
ing its incidents and his teachings, i.s in reality 
nothing but illusion, like all other pheiioniemi of 
the visible world {loka). As tlie five constituents 
[skandhas) of the visible world are mere mani- 
festations of what is in ^itself beyond all these 
fontis, so the person of Sukyamiini is a perfect 
manifestation of omniscience {saruajila-jiliina) 
which consists in the full realization of vacuity. 
All that ho did and preached during his lifetime 
was only a matter of pedagogic {updya-kaHkalya)^ 
intended to adinoni.sh men to the exercise of the 
method and to lead them to this ultimate truth, 
lie showed himself to have accumulated all pos- 
sible merits of the six I’uraiiiit&s and to have 
accomplished his attainments in behaviour (^t/a), 
contemplation {samddhi)^ wisdom {prajrid)^ de- 
liverance {vimnkti), and the realization of the 
knowledge leading to it {vimukti-jildna-ilar&ana ) ; 
but all these wore done nut for himself, but for the 
text is said to belotifc to the Mah&sai'iKhika school, but, accord- 
ing to the Chinese version (Nanjio, no. 680), it us^ to be 
revered by the other schools also. We can trace the develop- 
ment of tne legends and materials from the Pali Vinaya (with 
which the Mahi^asaka and the Dharmagupta traditions stand 
nearly on the same level) to the Sarvastivada Ktna^a (Nanjio, 
no. 1121) and then to the present text. The accumulation of 
biographical materials with addition of niddriaH and avadanoi, 
and the adoration of the life incidents through mythologizing, 
can be exhibite<i by bringing these texts together in a series. 

1 See above, p. 836. > Aiig. i. 14. 2 ; Ud&na, 6. 7. 

9 The following statements are founded mostly on the Afla- 
sdAamibd, esp. pp. 58, 186 1., 256-276, 806-808, 512 f. (ed. Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1888). 
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Bake of common men, in order to admonish {annum- 
dana) them to similar attainments. 

The final extinction {parinirvCtm) of his physical 
body was, of course, not the end of a mortal, but 
was meant to be a visible example of ultimate 
absorption into the depth of vacuity. This applies 
to all Buddhas, past os well as future, who are 
infinite in numW and nothing but individualized 
manifestations of the mother Prajna. The name 
Buddha means the one who has realized the otiini- 
science of the truth and identified himself with 
vacuity ; and Tnthagnta is a title applied to him 
on account of his revelation of tliis ultimate truth 
{tathatd) of vacuity. Common men see in him 
one who has attained this truth by the accom- 
plishments of Buddhahood (i.e. tatka-gata)^ and 
who lias appeared among men to reveal it to them 
(i.e. tathd-dgata). But, just as every phenomenon 
leaves no trace {apadn) either of whence it comes 
or of whither it goes, so the Tathfigata in reality 
comes from nowliere {na dgamana) and goes to 
nowhere [na gatnana). In this respect he is like 
space, and his person has essentially nothing other 
than the ultimate quality of all things, vacuity. 
The thirty-two special marks attributed to him 
are in reality ‘non-marks’ {alak^ann)^ and ‘non- 
mark ’ is the characteristic of any Tathagata. Ho 
teaches men and leads them to deliverance ; still 
they are mere illusions, and the Tathagata con- 
vinces them of their own vatmity. If this para- 
doxical argument be followed out, the conclusion 
runs as follows : 

* They who saw me by form, and they who heard tno by 
sound, 

They engaged In false endeavours, will not see me. 

A Buddha is to be seeu from the lA,vf{dharimtas) ; for the 
Lords have the lAW-body {dharmakaya ) ; 

And the nature of the Law cannot be understood, nor can 
It be made to be understood.*! 

4. NAgSrjuna. — We do not know where or w’hen 
these Prajfia texts originated. But wo have before 
us one of them translated into Chinese in the 2iid 
cent. A.D. (Nanjio, no. 5). A tradition says that 
i\\e Aq^asdhasnkd was first preserved in Southern 
India, and was then transmitted to the West and 
to the North of India.® Whatever the authenticity 
of the tradition may be, we see in Nagariuna, 
who is believed to have lived in Southern India in 
the 2nd or 3rd cent., a conspicuous propoundcr of 
the doctrine. He was a great dialectician, and 
pursued the negative dialectics of the Prajfia school 
till ho reached a complete denial of any definite 
thought about anything, especially in his Madhya- 
(Nanjio, no. 1 179). In the 22nd cliapter 
of this treatise he denies step by step every ouality 
thinkable of the person of the Tathagata. He has 
no physical body ; yet, apart from phy.sical body 
(which is in reality vacuity), there is no cxistom^e. 
He has no mind; yet, apart from mind, lie is an 
inconceivable thin^. Inconceivable and unthink- 
able as he is, he is not a non-existence. Being 
or non-}>eing {asat) is never to be predicated 
of him, because both are illusions. Ho is neither 
a being nor a non-lieing, neither a non-being nor 
a non-nonbeinfj. In short, he has no substance 
{dtnia-bhdva)^ just as every other being, both in 
his lifetime and after his death, has none. Any 
attribute, any thought of his substance, is to be 
denied, and thorough negations of relativities 
could lead to the deep Insight into it in which is 
realized the contemplation aiprajhei. 

Thoroughgoing clocetist as NUgarjuna was, he 
did not deny the historicity of the Buddha’s life, 
and tlius was compelled to distinguish between the 
empirical and the transcendental standpoints in 
Ids Buddhology. This distinction is pointed out 
in his commentary* on the ^atasahasrikd, the 

» Vajracehedhikd {STIE xHx. 140-141). 

• Aita^flhainkd, pp. 224-21G. 8 Nanjio, no. 1160. 


largest of the Prajiia texts. In this work he does 
not employ negative dialectics, hut endeavours to 
state the common view, i.e. the so-called Hina- 
yanist standpoint, faithfully, according to its 
adherents, and then to elevate it to, or explain 
it away from, his own transcendental, i.«. Maha- 
yanist, stanil point. Thus he admits therein the 
actuality of the occurrences and teachings in the 
Buddha’s lifetime. In this respect his treatise is 
a kind of encyclopiedia of Butfdliist legends and 
iloctrines, and the author reproiiuces faithfully 
the anti-docetic arguments, as found in the Kathd- 
vatthu (or elsewhere), enumerating the incidents 
of the Buddha’s life and their resiiective scenes. 
But Nftgarjuna’s arguments run finally to the con- 
clusion that all these earthly incidents belonged 
to the phenomena of the Buddha’s physical body 
{jdtakdya, i.e. ‘born in flesh’), in contrast wdtli 
his real .substance {dhnrmnkdj/a^ also called dtma- 
hhdwikdva and m'ajtuikdya). The former view is 
admitted from tlie standpoint of the earthly prin- 
ciple {loht-nrtha)t and the latter is the only true 
view according to the first principle {paraina- 
artha) of Prajufi. The thirty- two marks, etc., 
may he attributed to a Buddha only from the 
former point of view, and the final truth should 
amount to non-marks {alaksana). If the dfmrma- 
kdya should be stated positively, it fills up the 
infinite space in all directions, being furnished 
with all possible and imaginable qualities and 
dignities. Its activities have no limit ; it preaches 
ceaselessly, and leads all beings to enlightenment 
W'itli every means and method lioyond our imagina- 
tions. Timjdtakdya may be of any number and 
of any kind, the Buddha sakyamuiii being one of 
them, and the most conspicuous to every eye in 
this world-period. Yet he was a mere manifesta- 
tion of the true body, adaptoti to the needs of 
common men, who could be educated only by a 
phenomenal manifestation and by verbal teachings 
of the I’athagata, appearing in a physical body 
like themselves. The sunlight pervades every- 
where in space, but it can oe seen by pliysical 
eyes only when reflected from a material Inidy. 

Thus Nftgiirjuna does not wholly reject the 
existence of an Jiistorical Buddha, but this is a 
concession made to the common view, just as the 
physical life of a Tathagata is a condescension for 
the sake of ordinary men. Yet it is undeniable 
that Nag/iriiina’s speculations proceeded from 
faith in SAkyamimi^s personality as a Buddha; 
l;cnce ho recognizes a distinct personality in 
Sakyamuni, as one of the innumerable Budahas, 
and his descriptions of the Buddha’s life and 
capacities are on the same lines as in the other 
forms of Buddhism. In short, Niigarjuna’s docet- 
ism was a necessary consequence of his philosophi- 
cal standpoint ; but his Biicldhologris characterized 
by a sharp distinction between tiie jdtakdya and 
the dharmakaya^ in emphasizing the sole reality 
of the latter according to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Prajfia doctrine, and in admitting the 
historicity of the Buddha’s life as a concession to 
the common view, and also as a manifestation of 
the Buddha’s merc^ and potency for the sake of 
the beings to be leu. 

5, Eternal Buddhahood. — Just as in Christianity 
the dogmas of Jwmoousia and the Trinity stood 
in opposition to Docetism, so we see. in Buddhist 
history, similar aspects of the Buddhological specu- 
lations opposed to pronounced docetism. But most 
Buddhist thinkers had hardly reached a clear under- 
standing of the demarcation between docetism and 
anti-docetism, and even among those MaliftyanisU 
who, upon the whole, occupied an^ onti-docetic 
standi)oint very few combated docotic tendencies 
so decidedly as the earlier Theravadins. The 
truths {dharma) revealed by the Buddha oon* 
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tinuod to hold the first place, and his person, 
Tath&gata, the second. 

In this way a derivation of the personal Buddha 
from the original universality of the Truth or 
Buddhahood constantly taxed their ingenuity. 
Many thinkers tried to solve the problems in a 
way very similar to the Christian theories of the 
Loj^os and kenoais, but with this dillerence, that 
their ideas constantly verged on a docctic tendency 
in emphasizing the Buddhahood a miori, thus 
sacrificing more or less the actuality of the 
Buddha’s life. Some of them laid special stress 
upon the eight (or four) important incidents in his 
life as the ‘signs’ {lak§nna) of his Buddhahood; 
yet those signs were merged in the all-absorbing 
universality or monotony repeated in the career 
of each of the innumeraDle Buddl^as. Even the 
anti-docetic Therav&dins saw in Sakyamuni one 
of the Buddhas who appeared in the past and will 
appear in the future, and so his Buddhahood was 
mode to consist in the realization of the one road 
{ekaydna) common to all Buddhas.^ This capacity 
or efignity of a Buddha is expressed by means of 
the appellation Tathagata. Hence the questions 
arise whether the various Buddhas, though indi- 
vidualized in personal distinctions, are one in 
substance, and whether the true personality of the 
present Buddha should be sought lieyond his 
earthly life. 

A solution of those questions was attempted in I he Suvama- 
which took the question of the duration of the 
Tath&gau’s life Cl'athdgata-dpuf-pramdtut) as its text. In 
order to answer this question raised by an inquirer, the Buddha 
manifests himself in heavenly brilliancy, surrounded by the 
Tathogatoa Ak^obhya, Katnaketu, Amit&bha, and Dundu- 
bhi4vara on four sides ; the questioner utters verses in praise and 
admiration of the Buddha's infinite life. Further, it is ex- 
plained that his appearance in this world is with a view to the 
education of common mortals (saffsdnam paripdeh&ya\ in a 
way adapted to their capacities. Thus what is essential in a 
Tath&gata is not his temporary appearance (ninnita-kaya), but 
the eternal and universal life, in full possession of the Truths, 
i.e. the dhartnakdya (or dhanna-dhdtu), of which any particular 
Buddha partakes, and on account of which he becomes a 
Buddha.s ' All the Buddhas are identical in their substance 

g anut'vargay,* therein lies the essence (dhannata) of the 
uddhas. The Revered One is not a maker, nor the Tatliagata 
a born one.’ Thus the universal pretlominates over the 
particular, and a docetic tendency is manifest in this idealistic 
speculation in connexion with the mythologizing processes. 

Another book, the ' Ix>tu8 of the True Law ’ (SucUiharma- 
jtw^arika),^ tries to answer the same question on similar lines, 
and on a grander scale, but in a less docetic fashion. We might 
call this hook * the Johannine Oospel of Buddhism,' and the 
quintessence of the whole argument consists in identifying the 
actual Buddha with the Buddha who had no beginning. His 
appearance in this world as ^kyamuni was ' for the solo object, 
the sole aim, ... of exhibiting to all beings the sight of the 
Buddha ; ... of opening the eyes to tiie sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge. '0 For this purpose, for the sake of all beings, the 
Buddha adoj^d the expedient {updya'kavAcUya) of being horn 
among the Sakyas, and manifested himself to have attained 
Buddhahood under the Bodhi tree, near Oay&, and to have 
entered into nlrv&pa. But in reality he has neither beginning 
nor end. He existed from eternity, and is to live for ever.? 
Thus the second chapter of the book, which explains the cause 
and purpose of the Buddha’s appearance, forms the centre of 
the introductory part ; the fifteenth, which reveals the eternity 
of his essence, the centre of the middle, or main part ; and the 
twentieth, the centre of the concluding part, snows the etfl- 
ciency of the Buddha's teaching and authority for ever in the 
future. In other words, we have in the first place the actual 
appearance of the Buddha among men, as their father and the 
Lord of the world ;8 then is revealed the original (oj^ra) essence 
of the Tathagata, existing and acting from eternity (rAtram) ; 
in the conclusion we have the assurance of the enduranre of his 
personal influence as well os the mission of the Paraclete, so to 
sneak, who is to appear in the latter days of the world. In 
these statements, however mythical and fantastic tiiey may he 
in many passages, the text never loses sight of the Buddha's 


I Digha, 14 ; Mahdniddna and Saihyvtta, 47, 18, 47. 

9 ed. Iwrad Ohandra, fasc. i., Calcutta, 1898. 
s SuvarxdiprabhA, pp. 6-8. 

4 This translation of the wonl eanria is given on the authority 
of the two Chinese translators. 

■ ed. Kem-Nanjio, St. Petersburg, 1903-1011. Kern's tr. is in 

ass, vol. xxi 

• Tr, p. 40. 7 See tr. pp. xxv, 64-67, 292-297, 807-810. 

8 Especially in this part, ciwpters ii.-vii., we can trace many 
panages to the P&li Sikdyat of the Therav&dins. 
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personality.^ At all events, we have in this book a Buddhist 

S arallel to the Christian doctrines of the Logos and kenosig, it it 
oes not wholly agree with them. Witliout going into the pidlo- 
Bophical ideas underlying these Buddhological s;>eculation8, we 
can easily see how, accoraing as the emphasis is laid on oim or 
other of these two aspects of the Buddhahood,— the eternal and 
the temporarv,— one who derives his ideas fromithis book may be 
led to an anti-docetic or a docetic view of the Buddha. 

After a profound and elaborate system of 
Buddhist sciiolasticism, known as the T’icn-t’al 
school, was organized by Ch’-i“ (531-597), the 
disputes wore revived, both among his followers 
and among his opponents, as to which of the above 
two aspects was to bo emphasized. The original 
(Chinese pm) and fundamental Buddhahood is the 
real essence, untouched by changes ; and the 
Buddha, when viewed from his own substance, is 
nothing but his eternal person (the T’ien-t’ai 
school does not see in this a mere * thatness,* 
tatMtd, as did Nagarjuna, but constant activities 
for the good of all beings). On the other hand, 
the derivative (Chinese chi, which means ‘ trace ’) 
Buddhahood is the trace left by the real Buddlia 
among men, in order to educate them. Though 
Ch’-i himself emphasized the in&ei)arable unity of 
the two aspects, the disputes never (tt'ased al>ont 
the dillerence between the two, and as to the 
superiority of one over the other. Those who 
emphasized the original as superior to, or more 
real than, the other took refuge, more or less, in 
Nftgftrjuna’s philosophy, and thus inclined towards 
docetism. The dilFerence of opinion continues to 
this day in Japan. Among the followers of 
Nichiren, the most ardent ex|H)under of tho 
orthodox T’ien-t’ai, tho problem is sliiftcd, and 
concerns the importance to ))e attached to either 
the Truth {Dha%‘mn) revtialed by, or the person of, 
the Buddha, but the question remains suhstaiitially 
the same as before. 

6. The Trinitarians. — The contrast between the 
eternal and the temporary aspects of the Buddha’s 
person led to the assumption of a third aspect, 
which, after the fashion of Gnosticism, was to be 
the revelation of the Buddha to himself and to tho 
superhuman beings, the Bodhisattvas. We see in 
Asvaghoiljia (^.v.), tho Buddhist Grigcn, the first 
systematization of tho Trinitarian tlieory.® Tho 
ultimate principle of his philosophy is the identity 
of Mind {chittu), which is ♦thatness’ or essence, in 
the person of the Buddha and in common men. 
This ‘thatness’ {tathatd) is the dharnuikdifa of 
the Buddha, or the tathnaata-gnrbhn, i.e*. the 
womb and source from which every being derives 
its existence and activities. The Buddha docs not 
remain in tranquillity in tho womb, hut manifests 
himself in the various conditions of bliss, ac-(;ording 
to the respective merits and enlightenment uf the 
Buperhuiiian beings. These manifestations make 
up the bliss-l)ody {aambhogakuya). Kurtlier, he 
adapts himself to tho individuation-consciousness 
of common mortals, and api>carH in this world in 
condescension or incarnation, i.e. the nirnulva- 
kdya. Men see in it a ho<ly composed of gross 
matter wliicli, though in itself not diflorent from 
mind, is considered by them to he something out- 
ward, and thus what they look upon as the Biuhilia 
is only something like sliacfow or refioxion. 
Asvagho.sa’s theory of tlie Trinity is, in this way, 
based ufxin an idealistic philosopny similar to the 
Praifia school, at the same time with a Gnostic 
sanation of the Buddha’s manifestations to all 
kinds of existence, and in this respect his Bud- 
dhology verges on a docetic view, almost aholishing 
the di.stinction of persons in the Trinity through 
its emphasis on the identity of the substance. 
Another repre.sentative of the Trinity theory is 
1 On this point the present writer differs from Kera’a remarks 
on p. XX vi of his translation. 

^ See Nanjio's Catalogue, Oxford, 1888, Appendix ill. no. 12. 

* In his work ‘ The Awakeninjr of Faith ’ (Suzukl’s Enfif. tr., 
Chicago, 1900). 
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Vaaubandha, together with his brother Asahga. 
His standpoint la essentially that of A4vagho^, 
diftbring from tlie latter only in nomonedature and 
subdivision. Vasubandhu is a theosophist, or a 
Gnostir, in his way of thinking and in his descrip- 
tions of the various mystic attainments. Moreover, 
ho aliiio^ loses si^ht of a definite incarnation, 
such as Sakyamuni, and believes in innumerable 
condescension bodies (which he calls apparitions, 
nirinita), appearing everywhere in any form, in 
the visions ox the Bodhisattvas. These apparitions 
can meet and cross one another without any 
hindrance, and can assist one another in their 
educative purposes. Thus Vasubandhu, though 
an ardent believer in Maitreya, the future Buddha, 
opposes most decidedly the view that there appears 
only one Buddha in one world-period. The universe 
he sees is lillod with all possible apparitions of 
Buddha, from gross matter, plants, and animals, 
up. to the highest manifestations in the states of 
bliss. ^ Mysticism, Theosophy, Gnosticism, and 
PanthciHin are combined in liis docetic Bnddhology, 
which at last amounts to nothing else than Cosmo- 
logy and Psychology. 

Lastly, a similar docetic Bnddhology is rejire- 
sented by a chapter entitled the ‘ Trikaya* in the 
SuvartiHjimhhdt which is found only in l-tsing^s 
translation, and is probably a later interpolation 
from the pen of a follower of Vasubandhu. This 
is apparently intended to be a further interpreta- 
tion of the second chapter. Neverthcleas, the 
writer makes no mention of the actual Buddha 
Sakyamuni, but emphasis is laid on the substantial 
identity of all the Buddhas, who are considered 
to be mere apparitions of the sole essence, the 
dharmnkdya. He thinks that, if one sees in the 
Buddha or Buddhas this identity of substance, as 
well 08 of intention and activities, according to 
truth {dharmatatluUayd\ there can be no talk about 
life or death, sleep or dream, thirst or hunger in 
the Tatlifigata, because his own mind is, in reality, 
always tranquil in profound contemplation {yoga). 

Tims we see Tnnitarianism finally reacfiing a 
decided docetism, though it started from a stand- 
Iioint different from that of the Prajnft school. 
A^vagho^a’s psychological cosmology did not de- 
cidedly deny the reality pf the condescension body. 
Nevertheless, the idea of unity in the Trinity 
proceeded, in Vasiihandhu and his followers, to 
that of identity {sanvita)^ verging on the iiegaiion 
of differences, as we have found in NagArjuna. 
These docetists, however, did not go to tlie ex- 
treme of the latter’s doctrine, but developed the 
Mahosahghikas’ Pantheism into their own tlieo- 
8ophy. This theosophy is again worked up in the 
mysticism of the Mantra system, another form of 
decided docetism, at which we shall now give a 
glance. 

7 . Mantra Buddhism. — Though we know very 
little about the origin and history of Mantra 
(Jap. Shingon) Buddhism, or Buddhist Tantrisiii, 
it shows a most abstruse form of religion, inado up 
of extremely idealistic and materialistic elements. 
Its origin is ascribed to Nfigarjuna, and it has 
certainly his all-identifying idealism at its basis, 
but at the same time mystic interpretations of 
the material as well as ideal worlds, as found in 
Vasubandhu, play a great part. Numerous texts 
and formuliB were produced in India and were 
widely prevalent there in the last centuries of 
Buddnist history. We see them also used by the 
llamas to-day side by side with their Prajfia texts. 
The most important text of this mysticism, the 
Mahavairochana'abhisgmbodhi, was brought to 
China by an Indian, Subhakarasihha (f 735), and 
its final systematization was carried out in Japan 
by Kukai (t 835). 

» See esp. ch. xx. of hit VijMtimfitra (NsnJIo, no. 1216). 


The Buddha, according to this philosophy, is 
nothing but the whole universe, the dhamvadhatu^ 
including its six elements— earth, water, fire, air, 
space, and consciousness. It is his real body, the 
aharmakdyat and it may be divided into two 
complementary constituents, the mental and the 
material. The former is called the Garbhadh&tu, 
corresponding with the Tath&qodagarbha of 
AAvagnosa; and the latter the VajradfUUu, the 
indestructible substance. The individualized phe- 
nomena are, in this way, nothing but the Buddha’s 
revelation to himself, and at the same time the 
methods of benediction {adhiMhdna) embracing all 
beings. The whole is called the Buddha MabA- 
Vairochana. The numberless manifestations of 
his body, such as Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Vajra- 
panis, Padmapanis, etc., make up the whole 
pantheon of the religion, which is represented 
symbolically in the two sets of cycles or as- 
semblages {;mandala)^ corresponding to the above 
divisions of the Dhatu. We shall not here enter 
into the details of this symbolism, for, as we 
might naturally expect, the historical Buddha 
dwindles almost to naught in this .ocondite system 
of mysticism. The name Sakyamuni is preserved 
in one corner of the Garbhadhdtu-rnandala^ but 
his actual personality means so little that these 
mystics have almost nothing to say of his life or 
teaching. A disciple of Subliakarosinha tried, in 
his commentary on the text named above, to ex- 
plain the eternal Buddha taught in the l otus as 
identical with Maha- Vairochana, an(^, later on 
some Japanese Mantrists identified Sakyamuni 
with their supreme Buddha. But all these at- 
tempts were carried on to neglect of the historical 
si^ification of Sakyamuni, In short, the person 
of the Buddha is, with them, dispersed anil 
diflTusod over the whole universe, and he is ranked 
on the same level as any other superhuman beings. 
He la elevated on one side to tlie all-embracing 
dharmakdya^ and on the other is degraded to 
mere dust. This was a conseguence of Buddhist 
materialism and idealism. It is only natural that, 
with the disintegration of the personal Buddha, 
the Buddhist religion, in this form, reached dis- 
solution, and all kinds of abuses and superstitions 
were accepted and justified. 

Litiratcrs.— B esides the references and original materials 
cited above, see W. WassiliefT, BuddhUmus, St. Petersburg, 
1860, p. 128 f. ; B. Bumouf, Jntrod. d I’huit. du Bouddhisme 
induin, Paris, 1844, pp. 108-123, 219-229, 438-444, 614-665; 
L. de la V. Poussin, Bouddhisme : itxidea et maMriaux, Paris, 
1898, BouddhUtme : opininna mr Vhiatoira de la dwjinatique, 
Paris, 1909, p. 248 f. ; D. T. Suxukl, Outlines of Mahay dna 
Buddhism, hoiidon^ 1907, chs. vl. ix.-xii.; B. Naajio, Twelve 
Japanese Buddhist Sect#, Tokyo, 1880, chs. iv. v. vii. viii. xi. 

M. Akesaki. 

DOCTRINE AND DOGMA.— See Church, 
Confessions, Creeds. 

DOG.— See Animals. 

DOLMEN.— See Death (Europe, pre-historic). 

DOM.— The menial tribe of Dravidian origin, 
widely spread under various names in niost^rts 
of continental India. The Census returns of 1901 
{Censua India, ii. 323) sliow their numbers to be 
977,026 ; and of the Pommara, Pomar, or Dombar, 
97,456. But there must be some error in the tabu- 
lation, as none are shown in Bengal, where the 
Maghaiyft poms of BihAr are an important tribe. 
The Poms seem to be of diverse origin, and the 
social position of their various branches is very 
different. They certainly belong to a large extent 
to one of the non-Aryan races ; but in many places 
they may be the descendants of the mixed race of 
serfs or slaves of the early conquerors. As Risley 
remarks : 
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'The fact that for ceiitimefi ^t they have been condemned 
to the most menial duties, and nave Ber^'ed as the helots of the 
entire Hindu coinnmnity, would of Itself be sutheient to break 
down whatever tribal spirit they may once have possessed, and 
to obliterate all structural traces of their true origin ’ {Tribet 
and Castes^ i. 241). 

The poms of Northern India may be divided into 
three territorial groups, the ethnological connoxion 
of which can be only a matter of speculation : (1) 
the eastern branch of the tribe found in the Plains 
districts to the east of the United Provinces and 
in Bihar ; (2) the Uoms of the Himalayas ; (3) the 
Pom or pflm Miriisis of the Panjfib. 

I. 27ie J)oms of the Ganges rlams. — These are 
divided into uumcrous sub-tribes, such as the 
Bilhsphof the Basor, ami others. They 

dilier in social position according to the business 
in which they are engaged, and in particular their 
rank depends upon wiiether they do or do not prac- 
tise scavengering. The most interesting of these 
group.s is that of the Maghaiya Dorns, who take 
their name from the ancient kingdom of Magadha 
or South Biliftr. They are found in the western 
districts of Bengal and to the east of the United 
Provinces. In their original state they are 
vagrants pure and simple, who do not possess even 
mat shelters or tents to protect them in the cold 
and rainy season, but cower under trees, or lurk in 
cattle-she<l.s or under the eaves of houses. They 
live by burglary, petty theft, and begging, and 
their women are prostitutes. In Gorakhpur they 
have two special divinities of their own — Gandak 
and Samaiya. Gandak is said to have boon hangeil 
for theft a long time ago, and when he was dying 
he promised to help the Maghaiyas in times of 
trouble. He is worsliipped by the whole sub-trilie, 
and is invoked on all important occasions ; but he 
is pre-eminently the god of theft. A successful 
raid is always celebrated by a sacrifice and feast 
in his honour. iSamaiya is a female deity, and 
apparently, as is usual among the Dravidians, she 
is recognized in a vague way to be the consort of 
Gandak. She is without special history or legend, 
an<l no sharp line of distinction is drawn between 
her functions and those of Gandak ; but she seems 
to be especially invoked at childliirth and in illneas. 
Both these <feities are honoured with sacrifices 
of young pigs, with an oflering of spirits mixed 
with sugar and spices. The Maghaiyas employ no 
priests ; any of their number is capable of perrorming 
the rite. The meat and other things, after dedica- 
tion, are divided among the worshippers. Some- 
times at childbirth, or when a child is teething, 
a pig is specially sacrificed to Samaiya, or this is 
done in fulfilment of a vow. They have no Mol, 
altar, or religious platform. When a sacrifice is to 
be made, a space is cleared in a field, and the rite 
is performed. 

Among those branches of the tribe whose social 
rank is superior to that of the MaghaivAs there is 
some approach to Hinduism, and the Mother god- 
dess is worshipped as Bhavilni, while they have 
some vague iuea of an all-powerful male deity 
called ParameSvar, ‘ the great god,’ who punishes 
the guilty, and of a hell ; but what it is and how 
sinners are punished they know not. As llLsley, 
writing of Bihar, remarks {op. cit. i. 24.5) : 

'The religion of the poms varies greatly in <lifloroiit parts of 
the country, and may be descrilied generally os a chaotic mix- 
ture of survivals from the elemental or aniniisUo cults charac- 
teristic of the alioriginal races, and of observances borrowwl in 
a haphazard fashion from whatever Hindu sect happens to be 
dominant in a particular locality. The composite and ebaotio 
nature of their belief is due partly to the great ignorance of 
tho caste, but mainly to the fact that, as a rule, they have no 
Brahmans, and thus are without any central authority, or 
standard, which would tend to mould their religious usages into 
conformity wiUi a uniform standard.’ 

The Maghaiyas, apparently as a survival of the 
matriarchate in some form, employ a sister’s son 
to act as funeral priest and to recite the spells 


(ifianira) which are intended to lay the ghost of 
the dead. 

If a man dies of snake-bite, say the MagahiyA poms of tlie 
Qya district, we worship his spirit as a Sihnperiyd (MnakL* go<i- 
Uiig] lest he should cciino buck and givu us bad dreams ; wo also 
worship the snake who hit him, lest the snake-god should servo 
us in liko fashion. Any man, thorefore, <H>n8piouous enough by 
his doings in life or for the manner of his death to stand a 
c.hance of being dreamed of among a tolerably large circle is 
likely in course of time to take rank as a god ' {ib. i. 247). 

Hence arises the 'worship of jWam Singh, the 
deified ancestor of the Uoms of Bihar, who may 
have been a successful robber, or of Gandak, to 
whom reference has already been made. The 
Bihar brancli, again, worship Suiisari Mai, whom 
some iilentify with Kali, hut who is probably, as 
her name implies, tho Earth Mother, known to 
most primitive religions. 

'No image, not oven tho usual lump of clay, is set up to 
represent the goddess ; a circle one span an<l four lingers in 
diameter is drawn on the ground and smeared smooth with 
oow-duug. Squatting In front of this tho worshipper gashes 
his left arm with the curved pom knife, and dan1)S live strc'aks 
of blood with his linger in the centre of tho circle, praying in a 
low voice that a dark niglii may aid his designs ; that iiis booty 
may be ample } and that he ana his gang may esc.ape detection,’ 
with which Risloy (qp. cit. 1. 247 I.) apUy cx^inpares the prayer 
to laverna : 

'I>a mihi fallere, da Justo sanctoqiie videri, 

Nootem i>ecoatis et fraudibus objioe iiubom ’ 

pioraeo, Up. i. 10. 01 f.). 

Similarly in the United Brovinces the poms, 
whose bii.siness it is to slay otvnerless dogs, have a 
female deity called Kfikarmari, ‘slayer of dogs,’ to 
whom a sacrifice of a yonn|^ pig and an oflering of 
spirits are made as a propitiation fur the death of 
tue animals of whicti she is the guardian. The 
Doin executioner, on tho same principle, as he lets 
the gallows fall, calls to the Emperor, tho judge, 
and all who are concerned in tlie conviction and 
sentence of the criminal, to take the guilt of his 
death upon their own heads, and to save him thus 
from responsibility. In a still lower grade of belief 
are the so-calle<l fetishistic pracrtices of worshipping 
the ‘jemmy’ with which the Porn burglar inukos 
entry into a house. They also when enoninped 
near a village worship the local gods of the place. 

This branch of tho poms feels the dread of evil 
spirits which is found among all races in a similar 
stage of culture. Mari Masan, the death spirit of 
the cremation ground, represents the impersonated 
dread which attaches to such uncanny places, and 
it is considered necessary to appease the ghosts of 
the dead by an annual celebration, if they are not 
to appear in dreams and atiliet the living. 

2. The Himalayan Poms.- -These are in a much 
higher grade than those of Bih&r and the neigh- 
bouring districts. They carry on various trades 
which m the Plains are each allotted to a separate 
caste. Their beliefs are of the same animistic typo 
as those of the Poms of Bihftr. In the first place, 
they worship a number of deified ghosts who arc 
specially commemorated on account of the tragic 
circumstances of their death. Ganganatli was a 
prince murdered on account of a sexual intri^io, 
and ho and his paramour are worshipped. When 
any one is aggrieved by a wicked or powerful 
enemy, he goes for aid to Ganganiltli, who invari- 
ably punishes the wrongdoer. He sometimes 
possesses one of his followers, and through him 
prescribes the ofTerings which rnu.st lie made to 
propitiate him. Bholanath is a deity of the same 
type, the ghost of a prince who was assassinated. 
He is represented by a small iron trident placed in 
a corner of the house, to which offerings are made 
when any sudden calamity attacks the inmates. 

Another class of deities represents the imperson- 
ated horror of graveyard or forest. Ma.san lives at 
a burning-ground, is black in colour and hideous in 
appearance. He comes from the ashes of a funeral 
pyre and chases passers-by at night, some of whom 
aie of fright, whilst others go mad and linger for a 
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while. He possesses tlie sjck, causes disease, and 
can be expelled by exorcism. Khalush lives in 
remote, dark glens, sonietinics imitating the bellow 
of a buffalo, the cry of a goatherd, or tlie grunt of 
a wild pig. Ho frightens and besets unwary tra- 
vellers. JjeHxdes malignant ghosts of this kind they 
also worship Khctrpal, ‘ protector of the land,* the 
male consort of the Earth Mother, and Kalbisht 
and Chfirau, kindly deified ghosts who protect the 
herds and flocks. More terrible is RQiiiya, who 
rides from village to village on immense boulders, 
the impersonation of the avalanche or of the rocks 
falling from the mountain side. He attacks only 
females ; and, should any one attract his attentions, 
she invariably wastes away, haunted by her demon 
lover, and joins him in spirit land. 

3 . TAe jPorn or pfim Mirdsls. — Quite different in 
occupation, at least from tlie Maghaiya or llimal- 
layan Dorns, is the pom or Duni AHijIsI of the 
Panjab, who has been well described by Tbbetsoii 
{Pflnjnb^ Ethnography ^ 289). Ho is a minstrel and 
ballad-singer, plays on the little drum, cymbals, 
and fiddle, and liis women amuse Indies in zamlnas 
by appearing as jesters and singers. It would not 
be dimcult to show that those arts may Iiave de- 
veloped among the more savage poms. Hut the 
Panjab poms are now quite distinct from the 
Maghaiy.i.s and the Dorns of the Himalayas, and 
in religion they li.ave become nominally Muhamma- 
dans, though they still retain many of the animistic 
beliefs of tlie other branches of the tribe. 

Litiraturr.— For nenjfal, see Risley, Triftes and Caet^i of 
Bengal, ColoutU, ISOl, i. 240 IT. ; Wise, llacei, Castet, and 
Tradeat of Eastern Bengal, Ixindon, 1883, p. 265 ff.; Gait, 
Census Report Bengal, 1901, i. App. vii. p. xUx. For the 
United Provinces, Crooke, Tiibes and Castes of the A\W. 
Prov. and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, li. 812 flf.; Atkinson, Uima’ 
layan Gazetteer, 1882-84, ii. 819 IT. For the Punjab, Ibbetson, 
Punjab Ethnography, Oulcutt^ 1883, p. 289. For <.he Dumbs 
of the Madras Presidency see Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, ii. (1909) 173. 'Vy. CuOOKK. 

DOMESTICATION,— The term ajiplied to 
the control by human beings of the conditions 
under which animals and plants live and prop.agate 
their species. The extent of this control varies 
from case to case, and, although, logically, German 
authorities who include oysters and silkworms 
among domesticated animals are justified by the 
definition, the term as a rule is limited to such 
animals and such jilants as are necessary for the 
existence or well-being of the human race — among 
animals, to the dog, the horse and the a.ss, the cow 
and other ruminants, the rabbi t and similar rodents ; 
to animals of great value for transport like the 
camel and the elephant, and to sonic birds ; among 
plants, to cereals, roots, and tubers which have an 
amcultural value, various species of trees, and 
plants like flax and hemp which contain fibres of 
great use to man. The most primitive men do not 
possess either domesticated animals or domesticated 
plants. So far as at present is ascertained, palaeo- 
lithic man in Europe possessed neither, though in 
a stratum intermediate between palieolithic and 
neolithic, at Mas d’Azil in the South of France, 
Edouard Piett>e found representations of heads 
of horses which in the woo<l<ait look certainly as 
if they were fitted with halters (though this has 
been denied). Piette found also a little heap of 
wheat, which, except in one form, is no longer 
known in Europe as a wild plant. In rock-slielters 
of the palceolitliic period many admirable drawings 
have been found of such animals as the reindeer, 
the horse, and the mammoth, and also large 
quantities of their bones. Hut it is generally 
fclievetl that the bones came into the shelters 
eJothed Avith flesh intended for food. Even in the 
* kitchen-middens’ of the coast of Denmark, which 
belong to the ncolitliio age, the only animal which 
can be identified as domesticated is the dog, so 


that we may imagine the state of dvilization of 
that period to resemble in the main that of the 
native Australians at the present day. These 
have no cultivated plants, and tiie only animal 
which can bo called in any sense domesticated is 
the din^o — the native dog. As even the dingo in 
the pairing season often deserts its master, it 
cannot bo considered entirely domesticated. Other 
animals are obviously not likely to be long kept as 
pets among savages who lay up no stores and at 
certain times of tlie year find natural products so 
scarce that they arc driven to devouring their own 
children. The primitive savage has, however, 
undoubted ability to make friends with dumb 
animals, and in South America, where the con- 
ditions of life are on the whole easier than in 
Australia, the huts of the natives are full of animals, 
mostly birds, Avhich they have tamed. The native, 
however, turns them to no practical use, and when 
he has been presented with ordinary fowls he uses 
neither their eggs nor their flesh. When the 
American Indians were given cattle, they could 
not imagine any other method of treatment for 
them than as animals to hunt. 

The domestication of animals has obviously 
been a process continued over a long period of 
time, and in the case of most animals repeated at 
many diflerent places by dillerent persons. The 
stages in this process are not very clear. I’he 
most important animal to man in many ways is 
the cow. Its flesh and milk supply food ; its skin 
provides clothing ; its sinews, ooncs, and horns 
yield primitive implements. From very early 
times it has also been used as a means of exchange. 
As an early Persian writer says in the Bahrain 
Yanht of the Avesta, developing the texts of an 
earlier Yasna, 4n the ox is our strength, in the 
ox is our need ; ... in the ox is our food, in the 
ox is our clothing ; in the ox is Ullage, that makes 
food grow for us’ [SUE xxiii. 247). In other cir- 
cumstances tlie goat is of hardly Jess importance, 
while the sheep has been much more modified by 
its contact with man than these ; ami its bones, in 
Northern Europe at any rate, are found later and 
more rarely than those of the ox and goat. The 
conditions in which the horse was domesticated 
are also obscure. Hut this animal became in- 
dispensable in countries whore large herds of 
cattle more or less domesticated came into exist- 
ence. Sheep and goats can bo controlled by 
shepherds with dogs ; large herds of cattle can be 
controlled only by the mounted cowboy, who on 
tlio groat plains of both the Old World and the 
Noav has become an important political factor. 
The geographical conditions which brought about 
the (Uiinestication of the camel and the elephant 
were much more limited in range. In the ease of 
the pigeon it has been shown by Darwin that all 
varieties have arisen, under domestication, from 
the ‘ blue rock.* The goose was ejirly domesticated ; 
in the Odyssey (xv, 101-2) an eagle carries off one 
of Helen’s geese as she feeds them in the courtyard 
at Sparta. The goose, duck, and pigeon were 
domesticated Avith a view to their use as food, but 
the turtle-dovo was often kept simply as a pet, 
Avhile the game-cock (the ‘Persian bird’ of the 
Greek poets) was kept from a sporting interest. 
It is impossible here to discuss other birds which 
have become thus domesticated in different parts 
of the world in more modern times, e,g, the turkey, 
the guinea-fowl, the pheasant, and the ostrich. 

The causes Avhich produce domestication in 
animals were classified nearly half a century ago 
by Francis Galton (Trans, of the Ethnol. Soc. of 
London, 1868, p. 123 ff.). To his analysis, though 
rarely quoted in recent times, later writers have 
addea nothing of importance. He shoAvs that 
animals which become domesticated must have an 
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inborn liking for nian» be fond of comfort, be use- 
ful to savages, be hardy, breed freely, and be 
gregarious. Tlie cat, it may be argued, is not 
^egarious ; but it is fond of comfort, and, except 
in rare instances, is more attached to a p1a(‘o than 
to a person. The pig, on the other hand, has many 
of the qualities in which the cat is lacking, hut it 
has for various obvious reasons never been domes- 
ticated in the same way, and even the crofter of 
the Hebrides or of Western Ireland, who shares his 
habitation with the cattle, as a rule excludes the 
pig. Some animals are kept by man in captivity 
without their being in the proper sense domesti- 
cated. Till lately the wild elephant had to bo 
tamed, because elephants did not breed in cap- 
tivity. But the speculations to which tliis fact 
has given rise are in the main ill-founded. The 
tame elephant in conditions approaching his wild 
state does breed (Darwin, Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication^ popular ed., 
1906, ii. 166). 

Besides the natural causes postulated by Galton, 
the existence of animals both domesticated ami 
uiidomcsticatcd was probably to some extent 
guaranteed by religious or quasi-religioiis sanctions. 
In Persia and in Germany white horses were 
specially sacred (Herod, i. 189; Tac. 9, 

10). In India animal life generally is sacred, but 
in Greece and Home the ox which drew the plough 
was not to be killed. What ellect toteiiii.Hm had 
ui)0n tlio maintenance of particular animals and ! 
plants will be clearer when experts have <lecided 
precisely what totemism is (see Prazer, Totemism 
and F4X0fjamyf 4 vols., London, 1910; and, for a 
diflerent view, A. Lang, art. ‘ Totemism,* 

1911). Hahn’s contention {Die JlaustierSy 1890) 
that the domestication of kino began with animals 
kept ill an enclosure by a temple for purposes of 
sacriliee has no real evidence in its support. Tlio 
great enclosures belonging to the Persian kings, 
called in Avesta pairi-daiizaf a word borrowed l>y 
Greek in the form irapddeKros, had, it is tnie, many 
animals (! 0 !ilained within them ; but their religious 
character is not more obvious than that of an 
English gentleman’s jjark. Most Greek temples 
stood in an cnclo.surc (W/xei/os), hut the presence of 
cattle except at the time of sacriliee was not 
encouraged there, and in the A^^olie inscription pub- 
lished by Kretschmer in 1902 {Jahresh. d. oester. 
arch. Inst, in IVien, v. 141) it is distinctly laid down 
that such animals are not to bo fed in the precinct j 
[nij <n}rli‘vi' SI /irjSi Kri^yea ixj]Sk fioffK'ljfio-Ta iv ry 
Ttpivti. That, however, there wore several stages 
in the domestication of cattle, os Hahn contends, 
may be reiulily admitted. Some people, like the 
Chinese, who have domesticated cattle, look with 
disgust upon the use of their milk ; others, who 
use both their llesh and their milk, have never 
employed them os draught animals. But Hahn 
prooably exaggerates the length of time that it 
took to accuHt;orn the cow to yield her milk to a 
milkman or milkmaid insteaa of to her calf — a 
difficulty which is as present to a modern farmer 
with a cow that has l>cen once allowed to suckle 
her calf as it was in early times. Probably milking 
licgan in the case of cows wliich ha<l lust their 
calves, and to which milking was a relief, if they 
were already, in the Jiatin plirase, tnansnetm^ 

* accustomed to handling.’ The careful selection 
through untold ages of animals which were ‘ good 
milkers’ has no doubt increased the size of the 
cow’s udder, but from the beginning the cow and 
the mare dill’er in this respect that the foal 
accompanies its mother from the first, while the 
cow in her native state when she goes to juLstiire 
leaves her calf in a brake and often does not return 
to it for a long time. 

The domestication of plants is nut exactly 


parallel with the domestication of animals. While 
savage herdsmen like the Bechuanas object strongly 
to the women interfering with their animals, 
ivoinan is undoubtedly the first gardener and 
agriculturist. As Liimlioltz says (A mong Cannibals, 
1889, p. 160), 

Havage woman ‘must do all the hard work, go out with her 
basket and her stiek to gather fruils, dig rout s, or chop larvio 
out of the tree-stems. . . . The stick in ({uestion, the woman’s 
only iinjikment, is indispensable to her on her expeditions after 
fowl, ft is made of tiard tough wood four or live feet long, and 
has a sliaq) noint at one end made by alternately burning it in 
the Are and rubbing it with a stone. Even at dances and 
festivals the married women carry this stick os an emblem of 
dignity, as the provider of the family.’ 

This stick survives as an agricultural implement 
even among civilized peoples. The next step, and 
a long one, is to plant seeds the prodm^e of which 
will be at hand when it is wanted. But for tliis 
several conditions arc ncccs.sary which do not exist 
among the lowi'sL savagoH even now : (1) the family 
must be ciMi(3r settled in a particular jjlaco or 
wamlering in a very circnmscrilicd area ; (2) the 
planter of the seeds must be able to secure by some 
kind of sanction that they will not bo injured by 
other persons ; and (3) the planter herself must 
have more foresight than the lowest savages, so as 
to wait for the ripening of tho fruit. At present 
there are hardly data by which we can ex[)laiii 
how this was accomplished, but we may guess that 
tlie dibbling of seeds began with persons who found 
inovoment from place to place difhcult, e.g. through 
the encumbrance of infant children, or through 
lameness or other jdiysical disability. The protec- 
tion of the plunts, as it seems, could be secured 
only by superstitious dread. A preidnct must be 
made which it would not be safe ft>r other persons 
to invade. In other words, a tabu prot ected them. 
How such a tabu developed int^i Jaw is well seen 
in the case of the sacred olives [noplat) in ancient 
Attica, which were protected with a fence {trrjsSs), 
and damage to wliich waspunislicd with confisciation 
and banishment. 

Hero wft are faced once more with tlie problem whicli aroeo 
:n connexion with the domestication of animals. Is this 
protective tabu totemism? F. B. .Jevons {Introti. to History of 
Religion^, lA)ndoii, 1<J04, pp. 114 ff., l&O, 2l01f.), who is fof- 
lowed by 3. Reinach (Cvlfeg, mythes et religiovs, i. [Paris, 1905) 
soft.), would attribute ilomeHtication of both anirnalti and 
plants entirely to totemiHin ; van (lunnep {Tabon et toUmifime 
tl Madagaecar, Paris, 1iH)4 [Bibliothtique do I’^cole dcs hautes- 
Ctudes, sciences religieuses, xvii.J) no less emphatically argues 
for the existence of other causes (pp. 241 ff., :iU7 ff., and passim). 
From the gathering of grass seeds, as still practised, 
e.g. in Australia, among the Hottentots, and among 
the lowest natives of the Bacitic slopes of America, 
there was no doubt a gradual progress (which we 
cannot trace) to the planting of cereals. The 
Hindu writer who .^ays that barley was the first of 
plants is from the jioint of view of food-grains 
probably right, but wheat in its many varieties 
Hj[)eedily became of equal, if not greater, importance. 
It is on tile difrerent forms of grain that dome.siica- 
tion has had more influence Mian anywhere else. 
Hence, for wlieat, at any rate, the only speeie.s for 
which a wild original has been found is Triticum 
Tnonococcum, of wbicli the origin is said to bo 
Triticum trgilopoidcs. Tlii.s is found wild from 
Servia through Asia Minor to Mesopotamia and 
Aiitilibanns. 

Litkkatcrf..— I lcBidcs the workH itictitluiied uboxc, see ortt. 
AuRIcitltcrs and Ammalh In vol. i. A good account of the 
domesticuition of animats and plunts is given by H. SeburU, 
IJrgegch. der Kullur, Lcipz. p. ‘ZfiSff. ; bub this, like L. 
Reinhardt’s KnUxirgemh, der Nntzpjlanzen (2 parts, vol. Iv. 
of Die Erde nnd die Kultur, Munich, 1911), is vitiated for 
Bcientiflc purposes by a lack of references. Wee also A. de Can- 
doUe, Origin of Cultivated Plants, Ix>nd. 1884 ; G. Bnschan, 
Vmrgeschichtl. Botanik der CxiUnr- xind Nxitzpjlanun der alten 
H'ett, Breslau, 1896; E. Hahn, Die Haustirre, Leipz. 1890, and 
other works; C. KeMer^DieAbstammitngderultestenHaxietiere, 
Zurich, 1902, and a charming short account by the yame author, 
Die Stammesqesch. unserer Ilaustiere, Ijcipz. 1909, In Teubner’s 
scries, Axis ^/atur und Ceistesu'cll. p, GILES. 
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DONATISTS,— -‘Donatists* ia the name given 
to the adherents of a schismatic Church which was 
formed in N. Africa at the beginning of the 4th 
ceiit.| and continued, in spite of severe persecution, 
for more than a hundrcu years. Within the area 
whicli it affected, Donatism was for the greater 
part of the 5th cent, numerically the preponderat- 
ing form of Christianity, but its influence was 
practically confined to the dioceses of Numidia and 
Mauretania. While in its origin it was largely 
due to personal and provincial rivalries, the schism 
came rapidly to involve serious problems concern- 
ing the nature and the functions of the Church, 
and it was crushed only by a combination of force 
applied by the State and the dialectical ability of 
Augustine. 

The persecution under Diocletian had revived 
the question whether a priest or a bishop who had 
shown weakness or unfaithfulness could continue 
in, or be restored to, his office. The question had 
been answered with an unhesitating negative by 
Cyprian : 

‘They who have broufcht grievous sin upon them, that is, who 
by sacrificing to Idols have offered sacrilegious sacriflees, cannot 
Claim to themselves the priesthood of Ood, or offer any prayers 
in Ills sight for their brethren ' {Ep. Ixv. 2 ; cf. Ixvii, 2, 8). 

When, on the death of Mensurius, bishop of Car- 
thage (A.D. 311), the deacon Csccilian was elected 
as his successor, and consecrated by Felix, bishop 
of Aptunga, objection was at once raised to the 
election, on the threefold ground that (^iccilian 
himself was unworthy of the office ; that he had 
been elected only by the bishops in the district of 
Carthage, and not oy those of the whole province 
of Numidia ; and that his consecration was invalid, 
having lieen conferred by one who was himself a 
traditor. The opjiosition was led and organized, 
in the first place, by Secundus, bishop of Tigisis 
and primate of Numidia, who visited Cartilage 
attended by seventy other bishops, excommuni- 
cated Cfficilian and those who adhered to him, and 
consecrated in his place Majorinus, a ‘reader’ who 
hidonged to the opposite party. The Church of 
N. Africa was rent in twain. Each side excom- 
municated the other. Both appealed to the Em- 
peror Constantine, ignoring tnerehy TertulUan’s 
principle, ‘Quid Iraperatori cum ecclosia?’, and 
setting an evil precedent for the future. The 
Emperor, who, under the guidance of Hosius, 
bishop of Cordoba, had already shown favour to 
Ctecilian, yielded to the request of Majorinus, and 
called on Miltiados, bishop of Koine, with the 
assistance of the bishops of Arles, Autun, and 
Cologne, to investigate tne dispute, and especially 
whether Felix was indeed a traditor. Their deci- 
sion cleared the reputation of Felix and confirmed 
the consecration of Cficcilian, and also condemned 
Donatus of Casm Nigra3, a leader of the opposite 
party, on the ground^ that he had re-baptized 
Christians and re-ordained bishops who amiereil 
to the schism. As the principles at issue were 
thus brought to the surface, the Donatists were 
only confirmed in their resolve to separate from 
the Church, and Constantine remitted the whole 
matter to a Synod which he convoked to meet at 
Arles (A.D. 314). This Synod, which, though de- 
scribed by Augustine as ‘ plcnarium universae 
eoclesiae concilium,’ cannot claim to he more than 
a General Synod of the Latin West, condemned 
the Donatists on all iwints of their contention. 
The schism, neverthere.ss, continuing to spread, 
and Majorinus having lieen succeeded by Donatus 
Magnus, from whom the schismatic Church prob- 
ably took its name, Constantine proceeded to civil 
measures, issuing a decree threatening to deprive 
the schisiiiatics of tlieir churches and to banish 
their bishops (A.D. 316). The |)olicy of forcible 
suppression was pursued with great severity by 


Ursacius, the Imperial commissioner, hut with 
little success; and in 321 Constantine instructed 
both Ursacius and Csccilian to adopt a policy of 
moderation. 

Under his successor, Constans, the history of the 
schism followed much the same course. Both the 
persecution and the resistance were more deter- 
mined. It was a peiiod of much social distress 
and disturbance in Africa. The Donatists, as 
ecclesiastical rebels, provided a rallying-point for 
all the discontented and seditious elements in the 
population. There was a breakdown of > social 
oraer. Bands of dispo8scs.Med peasants and escaped 
slaves infested the country, committing abomin- 
able outrages and exposing themselves to death 
with fanatical enthusiasm. They sought to make 
common cause with the Donatists, and called them- 
selves milites Christi agonifsticif hut are bettor 
known as circunicelliones, ‘hut-haunters,* The 
Donatists were discredited by these excesses, and 
suflercd in their suppression. Many of them were 
put to death, many others were banished, and their 
churches were closed or confiscated. The acces- 
sion of Julian brought a temporary relaxation to 
them, as to other schismatics ana heretics, hut 
under Gratian and Honorius the persecution was 
renewed. The schism continiiea, however, to 
flourish. Donatus Magnus, who died in exile, 
was succeeded by Pannciiianus, and he by Primi- 
aiiUB. The situation which Augustine found at 
Hippo was probably charactcristiis of many dis- 
tricts : the Catholics were in a minority, and the 
Donatists refused to supjdy them with bread. 
Towards the end of the century the movement 
was seriously weakened by internal dissension. 
Tychonius, tne celebrated grammarian, was con- 
demned by a Donatist Synod in 390 for having 
acknowledged that there were saints in the Catholic 
Church. A further breach took place over the 
question of admission to the Euenarist. More- 
over, the continued and vigorous polemic under- 
taken by Augustine began to tell, A conference 
between the two parties was arranged by him at 
Carthage in 411, and was attended by 286 Catholic 
and 270 Donatist bishops. It led to no satisfactory 
conclusion, but provided an excuse for again put- 
ting the civil law in motion. Augustine himself 
provided the first reasoned defence of the perse- 
cution of Christians by Christians, though ne de- 
murred to the infliction of the death penalty. 
Fines, imprisonment, and confiscation followed, and 
in 415 the Donatists were prohibited from meeting 
for worship. Along with the Catholics they suf- 
fered grievously in the Vandal invasion, hut there 
were still traces of their existence as late as the 
7th cent., when they are referred to by Gregory 
the Great. 

Donatism was not a heresy ; neither did it de- 
velop any heretical teaching. It was not a dispute 
as to the organization of the Church, or even one 
concerning discipline merely, which underlay the 
schism. Both parties held by the episcopate, as 
both held to the Greeds. Donatism represents an 
attempt — the final one for a thousand years— to 
resist the process of secularization by which the 
Church was gradually transformed from a com- 
munity of holy persons into an institution of 
mixed character, offering to secure salvation for 
its members by means of grace over which it had 
sole control. It belongs, therefore, to the samd 
series of movements as is represented by the En- 
cratites (g.v. ), Montanists (y.v.), followers of Hip- 
poly tus, and Novatians (o.v.). Insistence on a 
minimum of personal wordiness in the clergy at 
least was ‘ the last remnant of a much more earnest 
conception* of the Church. It was met by the 
defenders of Catholicism with a new emphasis on 
the objective character of the sacraments, and upon 
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the holiness of the Church apart from the holiness 
or otherwise of its members and clerpy. It was in 
the controversy with the Donatists, tlicrefore, that 
the Catholic doctrine of the Church was coinjdetely 
developed. To the foundation principle of Dona- 
tism Cqui fidem a periido sumserit, non hdem {)er> 
cipit sed rcatum’) Optatus of Mileve opposes an 
equally fundamental position, * sacramenta per se 
esse sancta, non per homines.* It was not ditlicult 
for Augustine to show how many practical diffi- 
culties were involved in the Donatist contention, 
chief among them the difficulty, amounting to im- 
possibility, of knowing the true character of the 
officiating priest. But he went further, and, by 
assorting the indelible character of Orders, whereby 
an ordained jierson retains the power to celebrate 
a valid sacrament, whatever be his views or his 
conduct, and the mixed com[)Ositiou of the Chundi 
as containing not only ‘vessels for honour’ but 
‘vessels for a ishoiiour,’ stamped its final form on 
the Catholic doctrine of the Catholic Church. It 
is true that in doing so he had to abandon the 
position taken by Cyprian, and assert the validity 
of all baptism, even that performed by heretics, 

f rovided that it was in the name of the Trinity, 
t is true also that baptism in this way came to 
lose some of its significance and to represent only 
a ‘marking’ of the recipient, the luiginning of a 
process which, though it might begin anywhere, 
could 1)6 consummated only wdthin the Catholic 
Church and by the addition of ‘ charity ’ to faith. 
Moreover, in the theory of the Church thus de- 
veloped in opi^osition to the Donatists, Augustine 
at least mepares the way for the Reformation dis- 
tinction between the Church visible and the Church 
invisible. 

IiiTRRATURB.~Optatus Mllev., do ScJlismate Donatiitarum 
[PL xi.]; Auaustine, c. JSpiatotam Parmeniani, de Unitate 
Scelesidu, d« Baptisnno contra Donatiataa^ e. Literaa Petiliani^ 
e, Cresconium, BrevicMlm coUationia cum Donatisiia, o. Uau- 
dentium, Ep, ad Jioni/acium; F. Ribbeck, Donatuf und 
Augustinwf, Elborfeld, 1868* D. Viilter, draping de» Dima- 
tinnaa, Freiburg, 1882 ; L. Duchesne, Doaaier du Donatiarna, 
Paris, 1890; A. Harnack, Hint, of J^tgina, Eng. tr., 1894-TO, 
esp. vol. V.; N. Bonwetsch, art. ‘ Donatismus,’ in PRE^, iv. 
788-798. C. A. Scott. 

DOOM, DOOM MYTHS (Teutonic).— The 
belief in supernatural powers who preside over the 
destinies of mankind is mot with among all the 
Teutonic peoples. These powers have more esj)e- 
cially the ciuf of life in their control, and they are 
accordingly now and then idontiiied with the spirit 
of death. They are believed to become incarnate 
in female form, now coalestting in a single being, 
now appearing as three sisters, or even in whole 
multitudes. According as they dispense good or 
evil fortune to men, they are distinguished as 
friendly or hostile. To the individual they fre- 
quently reveal his fate in dreams, and this explains 
why dreams hold so important a place, not only in 
the common life, but also in the literature, of the 
Teutonic race (cf. W. Henzen, Uber die Trdume in 
der altnord. SagalitteratuVf Leipzig, 1890). 

The ancient Teut^>n!o dialects p^cas several designations for 
the powers of destinv, and in not a few casos the terms have 
idready acquired an abstract sense. All the tribes had the word 
meaning fatnm or eeenftts which appears in O.H.G. icurf, A.S. 
vtyriSt O.N. urffr, and which sotnetimes signifies the spirit of 
death or destiny, and sometimes death or destiny itself. In the 
old Baxon and Scandinavian dialects, again, the namo found in 
0.8. rnsfod, A.S. meotod, O.N. mjotutSr^ the power which ‘ metes 
out * or ' orders,' was in current use ; wbMe among the Southern 
Teutons wo find O.U.O. gaacaft, O.S. giakap, A.S. gencap, ‘the 
spirit who creates* (‘shapes'), which is given in Orwco-Latin 
glOBseH as the ecpilvalcnt of parea. In works of the IGth cent, 
the gachachepfen are still referred to os powers who bestow life 
upon man and order its course (Vintler, Blwne der Tugend^ 
1411, line 7865). 

The belief in the powers of destiny has assumed 
an altogether peculiar form in northern Scandi- 
navia. Here they are known for the most part by 
the name of nornir. Norn is a word of obscure 
etymology, but appears to be connected with Swed. 


nornat nyrna^ ‘ to tell secretly,’ ‘ to warn,* and 
Mid. Eng. nyrrven^ ‘ to recite.’ The fate of man is 
the work of the Norns {skop norna), and none can 
evade their decree. Even the destiny of the gods 
lies in their control. Hence they make their ap- 
pearance at the birtii of human beings, and support 
the mother in the pains of labour. People seek to 
win their favour by ofl’crings. In the E aroe I.slands 
it is still the custom for mothers to eat the ‘ Norn- 
groats’ [nornagreytur) after a birth— a survival 
of the ancient oblation. The Norns tlien set the 
tokens of their goodwill upon the finger-nails of 
the child, and those who liave white spots, the 
‘ Norn-marks,’ on their nails are children of fortune. 
Like the /y/g'/wr (see art. Demons and Spirits 
[Teutonic], vol. iv. p. 633), the Norns continue 
their good services to human beings throughout 
life. 05in puts his prot6g6 Siguier on his guard 
against the evil Norns, who in battle stand on 
either side of a man, wi.shiiig that ho may receive 
wound.s. The blows of fate are supposed to be the 
work of angry Norns, and defeats in war are also 
traced to their dictates. A person’s death is like- 
wise due to their decree. We thus see the hostile 
aspects of tlieir character he<;oming more and more 
pronounced, and hence, ns is stated in the Vbliispd 
(8 tr.), they were believed to have sprung originally 
from the race of giants, and the golden age of tlie 
gods came to an end when the Norns came into 
being. From their leading rcj)resentativc, Urtir, is 
taken the namo of tlie only fountain in the umler 
world, the l/r6> fountain ; here, according to Snorri, 
lay their abode, and from this retreat they exer- 
cised their sway over the fruitfulness of the earth. 

The Norns are often found in a group of three, 
or in three companies. It is possible that in this 
point the classical myths of the Farm may hero 
and there have had an infiucuce upon the sagas of 
the Norns. They are depicted as maidens who 
spin the thread of destiny for man, Their doings 
at the birth of Hclgi, the slayer of tho Huiulings, 
are narrated as follows : 

' Night lay over the houNe when the Fates name to forecast tho 
hero’s life. They said that he should be culled tho most famous 
of kings and the iiest among princes. With power they twisted 
the strands of fate for Borjy^hihrs son in Bralund ; they sjtread 
the woof of gold and made it fast under the iiuiIhI of the moon's 
hall. In tho cast and the west they hid the thrums ; all the 
land between was to be his. Neri’s sisUfr fastened one stratid in 
the sides of the north, and prayed that it might hohl for ever’ 
{Uclgakvx^a Hundingabana^ ii. 2ff., Corp. poet, bor., 188;i, ii. 131). 

The story of Meleager likewise reappears among 
the Norn myths. The fatal three are present at 
the birth of Nornagest. Tho two elder sisters 
ordain fortune and renown for tho cliild, but the 
younger decides that he shall live only so long as 
tho taper by his cradle remains unconaumed. 
Thereupon the elder sister seizes the tai)er, ex- 
tinguishes it, and hands it to the mother, thus 
conveying to mother and cliild the power of fixing 
the term of tho child’s life {Nornnifestssaga^ ed. 
Bugge, 1865, p. 77). 

Tho names VrrSnndi and Skuld, sometimes given 
to two of tho Norns, are due to a learned blunder 
of the 12th cent., and have no better authority 
than an intcr|M)lation in tlie Vdiuspd. The author 
of the passage erroneously connected tho name 
Ur^r with tho preterite stem of the verb verfSa^ 

‘ to be,* and interpreted it as denoting tho Norn of 
tho past ; he then proceeded to fabricate a Verb- 
andt as the Norn of tho present, and a Skuld as tho 
Norn of tho future, taking the former from vertJa, 
and the latter from skulu^ tho word used to denote 
the future tense. The idea that the three Norns 
inscribe the life of man on tablets emanates from 
the same writer ( Vbluspd, 20). 

Litkratubi.— J. Grimm, Deutache Mythotogie*, (liittingcn, 
1875, i. 836 fl. ; E. Mogk, Germaniache Mythol.\ Btrassburg, 

1907, p. 62 if. ; E. H. Meyer, Mythol d. Germanen, Straasburg, 

1908, p. 261 If. E. MOOK. 
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DOOR. — Doora, whether of dwellinga or of 
templea, play an important part in ritual and 
belief over a very wide area. Often the dwelling- 
place of a .spirit or divinity, the door has almost 
invariably a aacred character. The origin of the 
latter is pcrhapa boat aonght in the conception of 
the door as separating between two worlds— the 
outside world, where are innumerable hostile influ- 
ences and powers, and the region within the limits 
of the house, the influences and powers of which 
are friendly. Tlie door is at once the barrier 
against tliose hostile influences, and that which 
gives entrance to those who liave a right to pass to 
the sacred region within. Hence those who pass 
throuLdi the door— the limit of the sacred region, 
and therefore itself sacred—must do so with care 
and often with certain ritual acts. Thus the 
sacredne.ss of the door was probably at first inde- 
pendent of its connexion with a god or spirit. Hut 
that connexion, once established, could only add to 
its sa(!red character. Again, being the dividing 
line between hostile and friendly spheres, the 
doorway was supposed to bo a place where evil 
influences clustered, or sometimes even dwelt. 
But more usually the household spirits dwell at 
the door and protect it. As these are generally 
connected with the hearth, it is not clear why they 
should also he associated with the door. But two 
reasons niav he sugge.stod. Tlie door is the exterior 
limit of their dominion, where their influence 
would first be mot with, and where they might 
reasonably be .snppo.sed to dwell. And when men 
dwelt in rock-shelters, caves, or half-open huts, 
the fire would be at or near the entrance, as it still 
burns in front of savage huts.' When, later, it wa.s 
taken into the house, the connexion of ancestral 
ghosts with the hearth would bo shared with the 
entrance, their former exclusive dofriain. In some 
cases also burial takes place at the doorway. 

Besides being sacu’ed as a wliole, tho tioor has 
special sanctity in its more important parts— 
tfireshold, side-posts, and lintel— as will be seen in 
the course of this article. But it is impossible, 
with Tnimhiill, to regard tlie 8acredne8.s of the 
thresliold a.s originating in its having been the 
primitive altar — first of tho house, then of the 
temple. The many rites connected with threshold 
or door by no means bear out tliis theory, though, 
where sacrifice is performed at the door, the 
threshold stone may oecome for the nonce a species 
of altar. But more probably the sacrifice is not 
slain on the threshold, just as the fire at the 
entrance w-ould not have the thre.Hhold for a 
hearth, while the altar of primitive tribes is un- 
connected with the thre.shold (see Altar). 

The sacrtHlnogs of the door as the passage to a different 
domain is seen in many folk-tales of the Forbidden, or Tabued, 
Door, t>iroug;h which certain persons must not pass, and beyond 
which lie matters Into which they must not penetrate. To do 
go is irenerally followed by fatal consequences {CF 306 IT.). 
Similarly the stranger must not, without due preparation, p.*isH 
the family door, nor may the profane cross the temple threshold. 

I. Ritual acts at doors.— The sacrednesa of the 
door a.s a means of passage from one state to 
another appears in numerous rites connected with 
the threshold. 

(a) The bride must strp across the threshold of the 
husband^s house with the right foot fore/nostj the 
bridegroom in the ancient Vcdic ceremonial in- 
structing^ her to do so (SBE xxx. 193). This 
custom 18 also found in more modern times else- 
where. Or, again, an animal is sacrificed at the 
threshold, and the bride must step across the 
outpoured blood —a <mHtom existing among the 
Bomalis, in Syria, Armenia, and with the (/Opts in 
{FLJ vi. [1888] 121 ; Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, 189(1, p. 20 ; Oarnett, Women of Turkey, 
1890, p. 239 ; I^ane, Modern Egyptians, 1846, iii. 

1 Of. ERE ll. S66 for InsUnceg among the Hereroi. 


192). Or an offering is made, the materials being 
often presented to the bride, while she smears the 
door-posts with them, before crossing the threshold 
(see Trumhull, 29 f.). Even more wide-spread is 
the custom of carrying tho bride across the 
thresliold— a rite occurring among the Greeks, 
Romans, (.'hincse, Mordvins, Abyssinians, in Syria 
and Egypt, and found as a survival in parts of 
Englaiul and Scotland (Pint. Rom. Queest. 29 ; FL 
i. [1890] 459, 487 ; Bruce, Travels, 1804, vii. 67 ; 
Burckhardt, Arab. Proverbs, 1876, p. 137 ; NQ, 
8th .ser.jX. [1896] 328; Dalyell, Darker Sup. of Scot- 
land, 1835, p. 291 ; Gregor, Folk lore of E.E, of 
Scotland, 1881, p. 61 ; Van Gennep, Les Rites de 
^ssage, Paris, 1909, p. 186; for other refs., see 
Trumbull, 3811*.). The last custom has sometimes 
lieen explained as a relic of marriage by canture, 
but it forms one of a group of rites oy which it is 
sought to safeguard the sanctity of tho threshold. 
Generally, before a stranger can bo received, cer- 
tain rites must Iks performed to remove tho con- 
tagion of tabu resting on him qua stranger. The 
bride, belonging primitively to a diflerent kin, 
was so far a stranger, and therefore dangerous. 
Hence certain prectautions must be taken to render 
propitious the spirit or divinity of the threshold — 
an olleriiig is made, or the bride is carried over the 
sacred spot (carrying or suspending above ground 
of tabued persons is a common rite), or she steps 
over, not on, it, but always with the right foot 
foremost, or she steps over the blood by which the 
spirit is propitiated, and through which, |)erhaps, 
she is hronglit into a kin or covenant relation with 
him. This is seen more clearly in a Panjab rite. 
The bride holds the door frame of tho bridegroom’s 
house. His mother gives her a cup of water to 
drink and welcomes lier, and pre.scnts are given by 
memliers of the husbaml’s family. Cotton is laid 
down, and she is bidden to come in. She stops on 
it, and is now an integral member of tho family 
{FL ix. [ 1 898] 1 52 f . ). I h som o ca.scs the bridegroom 
makes an oflering at the threshold of the bride’s 
liouse— perhaps a relic of tho.se marriages in which 
the husband went to live in her home. Crooke 
{FL xiii. [1902] 2.38, ‘The Lifting of the Bride’) 
sees in tho lifting a charm to promote fertility in 
some instances, in others a method of protection 
against evil influences. It should also be noted 
that in Lapland and Hungary stepping over the 
threshold ensures the protection of the lainily and 
of the tutelar spirit (Jones and Kropf, Folk-Tales 
of the Magyars, 1889, p. 410 f.). 

{h) Treading on the threshold is frequently for- 
bidden, or u considered unlucky. It must bo stepped 
over, usually with the right foot lirst (cf. FL i. 
459 [Tatars]; Conder, Ileth and Moab, 1883, p. 
293 [Syrians] ; Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 118 ; 
Morier, Second Journ. through Persia, 1818, p, 254 
[Muham. mosques]; Trumbull, 12 [Finns and 
Teutoihs]; 1 S 6'’® [mtiological myth explaining 
why a temple threshold is not trddden on]). This 
scrupulous care in Btepping over the threshold of 
a temple, e.g. that of Baal and of Jahweh, is also 
referred to and condemned in Zeph 1®. It is 
obvious that the act had the force of a religious 
rite. Similarly, novices, on initiation into a secret 
society among the Bella Coolas, had to leap over 
the tlireshold of the dancing house (hrazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, iii. 612). Hence it 
is also unlucky to stumble on the threshold, 
especially when going on a joumoy or on business, 
etc. (Highlands, Germany, Transylvania, Malaysia 
Syria, etc. ; see Grimm, Teut. Myth. 1816 ; FL i. 
156, xviii. [1907] 69). Pythagoras refers to this 
belief, and says that ‘ he who strikes his foot against 
the threshold should turn back’ {Frag. Phil, 
ed. Mullach, 1868, i. 510). It is also dangerous to 
sneeze at the threshold, to sit, or to linger at it ; or 
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for women to suckle their children there (lliudns, 
Slavs, Syrians, etc. [Crooke, tli i. 241 ; Trum. 
bull, 11-12; FL xv. [1904] 208— negroes of Jamaica 
believe that ‘duppiea’ will take those who sit at 
thresholds ; FL xviii. 59]). 

(c) The sacredness of the door, and csj)Hcially of 
the threshold, demands also that acts oj rcverctu c 
he paid there. The threshold is to bo crossed with 
the right foot first. Or a charm or prayer or sacrc<l 
formula should be said (‘ llisinillali ’ [Arabs], 
Palgrave, Arabia^ 1865, i. 51 ; a formula of blessing 
when the door is first opened in the morning 
[Hebrides], X. [1899] 261). Or prostration ana 
touching the threshohl with the forehead, kissing 
it or the door, taking off the shoes, crossing oneself 
on entering, are practised ([Muhammadans] Trum- 
bull, 11, 123; ^lorier, 254; Fra^, Phil. Grcec. i. 
510; Ralston, Songs of the Russian People^ 1872, 
p. 137 ; Layard, Nineveh, 1849, i. 69). 

(d) The sacred ness of the door ' makes it a place 
to deposit objects v}hich are to be preserved in safety. 
In Iceland the caul, in which the child's guardian 
spirit or a part of its soul resides, was buried under 
tlie threshold, possibly with a view to re- birth in 
the event of the child dying. The spirit would 
pass into the mother as she crossed the threshold 
(Grimm, Tout. Myth. 874). Among the Ilaganda, 
at the monthly ceremony connected with the 
king’s placenta, to ensure his life and health, it is 
dcposite<l in the doorway for a night and a day 
(Koscoe, JAI xxxii, [1902] 63, 76). 

(e) The door is a usual place at whu'h to offer 
sacrifecs, either to propitiate the houstdiold sjurit 
or god, and so to unite the ‘ house ’ with him, or to 
repel evil infiuenccs, or to remove the contagion of 
uncleanness from all in the house. 

In Zindercj two human victinm were gjwriflced, one at the 
threshold, which waa aineared with tiiehloo<i, iiefore a new kinff 
enlorod the royal hut (Uruoc, Travels, 11. {j 14). In W. Africa, in 
time of smallpox or expected trouble, gateways are Kprinkled 
with sacriflcial blood (KiuKsley, IWamU in W. A/r., p. 461 ; 
Nassau, Fetichism in W. Afr., 1904, p. 93). The Dayuka sprinkle 
the doorway with the bloo<l of a pi^ sacrifleed os an expiation 
for unchastity, and also with sacrifl(;lal blood at seed-tliiic (St. 
John, Lift in the Forests of the Far East, 1S(12, i. 64, 167). 
Among the Azteos it was also usual to smear the temple doors 
with the blood, the sacrince beinif offered ou an altar near the 
door (R^ville, Native Ret. of Mexico, 1884, pp. 179, 183). A 
similar custom may bo seen in Herodotus' account (ii. 48) of the 
sacrifleo of a swine to Osiris, at the door of each liouse. Tlic 
carcass was ^vun to the swineherd, so that the main part of the 
rite was the blood-shedditi^. In Bab. rituals a lamb was sacri- 
ficed at the {(uto of a house, and its blood smenrcKl on lintel and 
doorposts, and on the huj^e imaffcs guarding tho entrance 
(Zimmern, Beitrdge z. Kenntnis acr bah. ReL, Leipzig, 1901, 

127 ; cf. Layard, ii. 202). In MiiHlim houses it is usual to dip 

0 hand in (-lie blood of sacriflees offered on special ocuuisions, 
and to mark the surfac;e near the door in order to reiiel ihojiun 
(NZ/ xviii. [1907J 00). For other examples, Abyssinian, Hindu, 
see ERE i. 6U*», iii. 446'*. The some rite of sniearing the doorway 
with blood occurs as a survival in Riirnpean folk.custoin, e.a. in 
Greece at Easter, and in Ireland on .St. Martin’s eve, to keep 
out evil spirits during the year (FL i. 276 ; Mason, Stat. 
Account, 1814-9, iii. 76). It oan hardly be doubteil that the 
Hebrew Passover rite goes back to a sacrince by which the 
household divinity dwelling at the doorway was propitiatwl 
and his protective power secured against the evil }>owers (the 
‘destroyer’). The bloml was smeared on doorposts and lintel, 
and was perhaps first poured on tho threshold (Ex 12--^ ‘ bason ’ 
(? 'threshold 'IX 

Tho custom of slaying a sacrificial victim at tlic 
door to welcome a guest, or before the entrance of 
a stranger, or even on the return of the master of a 
house from a journey, which Is .so wide-spread, 
especially in Africa, Syria, and the Kast (see FL 
xviii, 6U ; Trumbull, Iff.), h.\d probably the 
primitive intention of neutralizing the contagion 
of evil w’hich a fie\v-comer bring.s with him, and 
also of making the household god.s propitious to 
him. From this it may have passed into a species 
of covenant rite — by the blood shed the new-comer 
or guest was made one with the household or its 
god. In other cases salt is sprinkled on tho 
tnreshold, or bread and salt are ottered to the 

1 The Celto-Iberian custom of dancing at the doors at the 
time of full moon may be noted (Strabo, lil. 4. 16X 


guest (cf. Trumbull, 31f., where the importance of 
the covenant aspect is perhaps ovcr-emphaHizcd). 

Other ottbrings occur at the door. In ancient 
Vedic law the householder had to place an ottering 
on the threshold, at the same time reciting a 
mantra (SBE ii. 107, 203). At seed-time in 
N.W. India a cup-sliaped cake of cow'-dung filled 
with corn, and water poured over it, is placed on 
tho threshold (FLR v. [1S82] 34). Tho first bundle 
of corn is placed near the threshold, and lietween 
it and the threshold a libation is poured forth, 
forming an ottering of first-fruits to the household 
got! (ib. ; Trumbull, 16). In the north of Scotland, 
part of the first load of s(‘a-‘ waar ’ used for manure 
was placed ou New Year's day at each door of the 
farm to bring good fortune (Gregor, in FL J ii. [1884] 
331). In Habylonia, libations of oil, honey, and 
wine were poured over the thresholds of temples, 
and honey and wine over lH>lts(Jastrow, Rcl. Bab., 
1898, p. 684 f.). 

(/) Tho frequent uso of sacrifices at or near doors 
of temples is seen from the fact that in many 
temples beside the door or entrance. 

Among tho Hebrews the altar of burnt-ottering 
stood at the entrance of the tabernacle of the tent 
of meeting (K.\ 40**). Ottbrings were brought to the 
door of the tent of meeting and slain, and the 
blood sprinkled on the altar (Lv 1“- ® 3-* 4*-'^etc., cf. 
17'“*“^'). Similarly, in the temj)le the altar of burnt- 
oflering stood before tlie entrance to tho Holy 
Place, like the large allar of the outer court of 
llab. temples. 'I'he greater Greek and Homan 
altars frequently stood before the entrance to the 
pa6t or cetla. Trumbull notes other instances from 
Assyria and Asia Minor, Mexbjo, Polynesia, eto. 
(115, 121, 144, 150; cf. KHis, Pol. Researches, 
1832-6, iv. 89). In Dahomey little mounds of earth 
are often found at doorways, and on them ott’erings 
are laid (Schneider, Rel. dcr nfrik. Nafurcblkcr, 
Munster, 1891, p. 115); and in Greece altars were 
often placed at gateways or doors. The sanctity of 
the door or threshohl is also emphasized in the 
OT. At the door of tho tent of meeting took place 
the conseitratioii of Aaron and his sons (Kx 29^"'^-). 
In Ezekiel’s ideal teiiq)!© tho * Prince ’ is to worship 
at the threshold of the gate of tlie inner court (46*). 
When Moses spoke to Jah well, the pillar of cloud 
descended and stofid over the door of entrance to 
tho tent of meeting ; and in Ezekiel’s temple tho 
glory of Jah well mounts up from the cherub and 
stands over the threshold of the house (Ex .33***^-, Dt 
3P®, Ezk 9* lO**). The thresholds of the tent of 
meeting bad their guardians (1 Ch 9“'*), and later 
those of the temple (2 K 22^ 23^, 2 Gh 23^, Jer 35^ ; 
cf. Ps 84*®). 'riie otticre of doorkeeper {OvjXtipol, 
TTvXupol) soon came into existcniie in tho Christian 
Church ((kirnelius, ap. Eus. IJE vi. 43 ; Bingham, 
Antiq., 1829, i. 293, cf. 257). 

The ancient r.nHtom of baptistery and font heingp ontside the 
chim:h (Kns. HE x. 4 ; C.>ril, Catreh. Mynt. i. 2), procfded by 
the custom of baptizini; in any place where there was water 
(Tort, de Rapt. 4; Justin, Ajtol. i. 01), is c-()nncctod with the 
Ifoneral idea that none hut the initiated can outer the sanctuary, 
and also with tho ritual of purification before sacrificing, enter- 
ing a temple, etc., for which special vi's.icls stood near tho 
entrance — the neaippayn^ftia, or (outs, at tho entrance of the 
Greek vaAs, the jars for ablutions whii h etofsl beside the altars 
of Bab. temples, the Bah. apsu, and the lavera and brazen sea 
of Solomon's temple (Josirow, avJ-J ; Sayce, Rel. if Anc. Egypt 
and Rab., 1902, p. 4.'i8 ; 2 Ch 42 7), 

2 . Guardian spirits and divinities of doors. — The 
sacrediiess of the door w'os connected w'ith its spirit 
or Divine guardianship. In many cases we find 
deliberate methods resorted to in order to secure a 
spirit guardian, in the first instance, of tho door of 
a house, and later, of the gate of a city. One 
of these is burial. House burial is of very wide 
occurrence, and is probably primitive. It usually 
takes place under tiie lloor, but Ibere are occasional 
Instances of its occurrence under the threshold 
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(Ralston, 326 [Slavs] ; Jastrow, 699 [Bab.]j ERE 
iii. 34» [Burma]). Burial at gates is also found in 
Greece— ^tol us was buried in a tomb in the gate 
leading to Olympia, and, from his grave over the 
Scsoan gate at Troy, Laomedon was believed to 
guard the city. Neoptolemus was also buried 
under tlie threshold of the temple at Delphi (Paa- 
sanias, ed. Frazer, v. 4. 4 and notes). The ashes 
of Belinus, a British god, were said to have been 
preserved at the gate on the Thames ( = Billings- 
ate [Geoff. Mon. lii. 1]) — a myth founded on gate- 
urial and Divine guardianship of the gate. In 
other cases, sacrifice was resorted to. At the build- 
ing of a hut or house a human victim is often 
placed under the roof-post, the four comers, the 
threshold, or the founaation, whatever that may 
be, or the walls ; and the same is true of the build- 
ing of a gate. There is no proof, however, that 
(as Trumbull supposes [op. cit. 21]) the threshold 
stone was originally the foundation stone. The 
victims may be intended to propitiate the earth- 
spirits whose domain is disturbed by the digging, 
but they are also expected to act as guardians of 
the house, door, or gate. In old Canaanite houses 
new-born children were sacrificed and buried under 
floor, corners, or threshold — a custom later com- 
muted to burial of a lamp or bowls in these places 
{PEFSt, 1903, pp. 10 f., 36 ff.). The passages in 
Jos 6^, 1 K 16^ have an undoubted reference to 
this custom. In Phcenicia, men were buried be- 
neath gates to make the town secure (Movers, Die 
Phonizicr^ Berlin, 1840, ii. 46). Instances of sacri- 
hces at the building of a city gate are cited from 
the farther East (Alabaster, the Wheel of the Xate, 
1871, p. 212 [Siam]; Tylor, Prim. Cult.\ 1903, i. 
106 ; ERE iii. 27* [Tenasserim, Mandalay]), and in 
Senegambia it was formerly the custom to bury 
alive a boy and girl before the chief door of the 
town, in order to make it impregnable (Waitz, 
Anthrop., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 197). Ine coins placed 
under the door in China and Syria at the building 
of a house are probably surrogates for such sacri- 
fices, like the Canaanite lamps. In Syria a cock 
is sacrificed, and its blood poured over the lintel 
and steps of a new house (Doolittle, Social Life of 
the Chinese, 1866, ii. 76 ; FL xviii. [1907] 69). 

On foundation-sanrlflceH in fifenerel, ace 8artori, ZE xxx, [1898] 
1 ff. ; Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, lleilbronn, 1879, p. 284 ff. ; 
Qomme, Folk-Lore Relics, 1883, p, 24). 

In all such cases it is evident that the spirit of 
the door is connected with the household spirit, 
and that both are ultiraatolv ghosts of the aead, 
though the sacrifice or burial t^k place there be- 
cause the door or threshold was already considered 
an important part of the house. Souls were sup- 
posed to dwell under the threshold in ancient India 
(Oldenberg, Rel. dcs Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 653). 
Among the Slavs the domovoj, or house-spirit, 
associated with the hearth, is propitiated at cer- 
tain times by offerings buried beneath the threshold 
(Trumbull, 19). Similarly the household penates 
of the Mordvins receive offerings at the door, which 
is their seat [FL i. 422 ff.). in Germany a spirit 
sits between door and doorpost; hence the door 
must not bo banged, and otner precautions must 
1)6 taken lest he leave and take the luck witl> him 
(Grimm, 1820; FX xiii. [1902] 238 ff.). In Irish 
and Scots belief the household fairies reside at the 
threshold (Crooke, PR i. 241). In Samoa the tute- 
lary spirit is also associated with the doorway, and 
is angry when water is spilt on the threshold 
(Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 37). 

In many regions the door or gate is put under 
the protection of special divinities, or is called by 
the name of a god. The Ainus have a god of door- 
posts, and to him, as to the ^ods of other parts of 
tM hut, worship is paid at its construction, and 
offerings of inno are made at other times [FLJ vi. 


[1888] 40; Batchelor, Ainu and their Folk-lore, 
1001, p. 129). The Japanese have gods of doors 
and gates who guard against ‘unfriendly things 
from below and above, and are in some cases 
personifications of the gates, since these were 
conceived as living things exercising protective 
powers. Small prints tif the Ni-6, guardians^ of 
iioly places, are sot on the doors for protection 
(Revon, RUR li. [1905] 389 f.; Aston, Shinto, 1906, 
pp. 168, 283). In China the usual gods of the doors 
are Shen-Shu and Ju-Lu, though other divinities 
or guardians occur. They guard the house and 
other buildings; and images of them, larger or 
smaller, or pictures of them, or simply their names, 
are found at the door, with a shrine on the left hand 
(de Groot, Les FHes annuellement cd6hr6es d Etnoui, 
tr. Chavannes, Paris, 1886, p. 697 ft*.; Williams, 
The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1848, i. 731). 
In India, Vftttunia is the threshold god, dwelling 
there, to whom offerings are made when the door- 
way is set up. Or, as among the Mulers of Chotfi 
Nagpur, Dwara Gusain is lord of the house door, 
and IS propitiated Avith ribe.s and offerings, in time 
of calamity, at the doorway. Images and pic- 
tures of gods are also placed round doors (Trum- 
bull, 96; Crooke, PR^ i. 104). In Egypt each 
building had its protecting deity, as doorway 
inscriptions prove, while sphinxes guarded the 
entrances of tombs and protected them from the 
attacks of the spirits of the desert. An inscription 
runs: ‘I protect thy sepulchral chamber, I keep 
away the stranger, I overthrow the foes with their 
weapons.* In other cases a royal statue, wearing 
the magic urveus diadem, guards the tomb (iLi , 
1880, p. 60 ; Wilkinson, i. 362 f. ; Miispero, Etudes 
de myth., Paris, 1893, i. 79). The gates of Thebes 
were each dedicateil to a planet, and connected 
with planetary worship (Nonnus, Dionys. v. 64). 
In Babylonia and Assyria gates of cities, palaces, 
etc., were often dedicated to gods or named after 
them, and each part of a house doorway was associ- 
ated with the great divinities to whom ai)peal was 
made (Maspero, Life inAnc. Eg. and Assyr. 1891, 

{ ). 220 : Jastrow, 237). But, besides this, human- 
leadcd winged bulls, lions, and other monstrous 
forms stood at the entrances of temples and palaces 
to guard them against the approach of the demons, 
the brood of Tiamat, with tneir composite forms 
(Maspero, 198 f.; Jastrow, 263; Sayce, 119). In 
Guatemala, Chahalka was the god of houses, and 
his protection was assured by sprinkling the doors 
with sacrificial blood. The great doorways of 
Central American temples were also guarded by 
human male and female or animal figures (Trum- 
bull, 98, 146). In Rome, Janus was the primitive 
numen of the doorAvay of the house and the city- 
gate, preventing the passage of all evil things into 
the house, and so one of the Penates. He was 
god of ihojani, gates in the form of arches on the 
roads, etc., the most ancient of which was that of 
the Forum, originally a temple in the form of a 
gateway. But Janus, as god of doors and gates, 
was rather god of the entry and departure through 
the gate or door. This is seen by the fact that 
each part of the door had its numen — Limentinus, 
of the threshold ; Forculus, of the loaves of the 
door; CJardea, of the hinges (Wissowa, Rel. u, 

f ull, der Rbmer, Munich, 1902, p. 91 ff. ; Toutain, 
tvdes de myth., Paris, 1909, p. 197 ff.; Tert. de 
Corona, 13). In Greece, Apollo Aguieus or Thy- 
rauis and the Antelii were concernedwith entrances 
and doors. Images of Hecate stood at doors, to 
prevent the entrance of evil spirits and ghosts, 
and she was also invoked before the threshold for 
protection against them. At doors and gates stood 
also the ippai, protective images or synjbols of 
Hermes [CGS ii. 609, 616 ; Brunck, Analecta, 
1772-76, iii. 197 ; Tert. de Cor. 13). See ERE iii. 
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165, for Cambodian spirit-guardians of the door. 
The belief in Divine guardians of the doorway 
among the Hebrews is suggested by Ex ‘ 21 *, where 
the bondman wiio does not wish to go free is brought 
to the ElOhimy to the door or dooniost, where his 
ear is pierced with an awl (cf. ERE i. 445**). 

The presenoe ol the houseliold spirit or god makes the door- 
way sacred. This receives illustration in other directions in 
Which sacred persons confer sacredness on the door. In Poly- 
nesia, when the king or queen entered a temple, the door was 
shut up as being sacred (Turner, PolyneHa, 1861, p. 328). In 
India, any one ill of smallpox, being possessed by the smallpox 
deity, makes the house sacred, ono tne door Is tobu to certiun 
persons, or must only bo crossed with a due ritual (Crooke, 
PR i. 136 ; cf. F.RR iil. 312b). In the South Sea Islands, the 
first-born being sacred, no one can pass through tiie door by 
which ho enters his father's house (Oill, Life »n S. lalety 1870, 

S 46). Gl. also Kzk 44^ (the door by which Jahweh enters the 
n^le is to Ije shut, and none but the * Prince’ can enter it). 
The gates and duors of temples are always 
peouliany sacred, siiico the temple is the abode of 
a god. The outer courts of Buddhist temples in 
China and Japan have single or double roofed 
gateways, mofiy coloured a dull red, with figures 
on either side. In front are the ‘ heavenly dogs,* 
and under the gateway in some instances is the 
figure of Buddha, and the iVt-d, or two kings, 
hideous and gigantic figures guarding the gate. 
Other hideous forms of the thunder and wind 
gods are set on niches in the gates. Petitions are 
made to the Ni-dy written on paper pellets, which 
we chewed and flung against them. Before the 
inner sanctuary is reached many other gates mu.st 
first be passed (Curzoii, Problems of the Far Easty 
1894, p. 109 ; Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in JapaUy 
1893, pp. 21 f., 69). 

Not only is the temple door sacred, and there- 
fore highly decorated with carving or precious 
metals, but an isolated gateway or entrance arch 
is often found in front of it. This is a duplicate 
of the door, serving tlie same nurpose, but acting 
as a preliminary entrance to tne sacred precincts 
and a barrier against evil influences. It may be 
derived originally from the barriers or porticoes 
hung witli cnarnis which are often stretched across 
roads and entrances to villages to prevent the 
intrusion of all malicious things, e,g. in Africa 
(Kingsley, 450-1 ; van Gennep, 22). Such isolated 
doorways are placed in front of other building.s 
than temples, or they occur iu other isolated situa- 
tions, for particular purposes, e.g. monumental 
memorials. The tori-wi oi Japan is found in front 
of all Shinto and many Buddhist temples and 
shrines. It consists of two uprights ana two or 
more cross-beams painted red, the upper projecting 
and curving upwards at both ends. Though now 
regarded as a bird perch, i,e. for the birds sacred 
to the gods, its original purpose is unmistakable 
(Aston, 231-2; Chamberlain, Things JajpanesCy 
1890, p. 356; ilird, 148). In Korea the isolated 
gateway, hong-sal’mun, is a symbol of majesty 
and government, an<l is erected in front of palaces, 
government buildings, teii^les, and monasteries 
under royal patronage. The primitive purpose 
of the hong-saX-mun as a doorway is seen in the 
geO‘im,ny an archway outside the western gate of 
the capital on the road to Peking, where the king 
goes to meet the Imperial envoys (Curzou, 142). 
in (jhina those arches, pailooy arc of a comraeiiiora- 
tive nature. Similarly, the triumphal arch of the 
Romans suggests its primitive jmrpose as the gate 
through which the triumphant soldier returned 
from a hostile country into his own district. The 
propyloiiy or towered gateway, of Egyptian temples, 
witli its flanking towers, obelisks, or statues, and 
tall masts, all led up to by an avenue of sphinxes, 
forms another example of such eateways. In 
Babylonia, before the gateway of tne great court 
of the temple, stood two detached pillars, like tiie 
Egyptian gate obelisks. They correspond to the 
piTfarfi Ja^in and Boaz in front of Solomon's 
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temple (1 K and were doubtless the originals 
of these. Such pillars were commonly ulaced 
before Semitic tenmles, at Paphos and Hiera- 
polis (Lucian, rfc iJea Syria, 16; W. R. Smith*, 
457, 483). 

Sajee regards the Bab. pillars os representing Nl^-ds-eida 
(* I.or<l of the upright i>OHt 7 «nd Tainnius, wanlern of tne gate 
of heaven, just os the flanking towers of the Kgyptian gate 
were said to represent Isis and N oi)hthy 8 . In his opiniun, Jachio 
is a translation of Nin-gis-zida, and Boaz perhaps a corrupt 
reminiscence of Taiumuz (Sayce, ov. eit. 860, 469-60: Jastrnw, 
624f.). 

3 . Amulets at doorways. — Itiiagc.s of divinities 
and inonHtrouB figures at doors and gates are in- 
tended to repel evil influences ami powers, and to 
guarantee the protection of the aoorway gods. 
The process is largely a magical ono. As the 
demoniac figures keep oil demons, so also the 
Medusa head, represented on door-knockers, has 
the same eirect, or repels the evil eye. Such door- 
knockers or handles were used in ancient Italy, 
and are still common in modern Italy for the same 
nurpose, while tlie female face on English door- 
knockers is derivative from these {FL xiv. [191)3] 
217). The same purpose was served by the small 
images of protective divinities, often with invoca- 
tions print^i on them, buried under the threshold 
of Assyrian houses, palaces, or temples, or placed 
at the doors to keep the house from the ontrarico 
and malice of fiends or enemies (Jastrow, 269). 
But, since amulets of all kinds are placed on the 
roofs, gables, windows, .‘liuI walls of houses to ward 
oil evil influences, they are naturally also fixeil on 
doorways through which their entrance might so 
easily be etlbctod. The custom is found from the 
lowest up to the highest levels of civilization. It 
is also very ancient. This is proved by the fact 
that, on the entrances of Neolithic cave-dwellings 
in Palestine, cup- markings which undoubtedly were 
religious symliols or served a magical purpose are 
found (see ERE iii. 178*). In various parts of 
Africa, charms are hung on the doors to pre- 
vent evil spirits from entering ; and in civilized 
Greece, doors and gates of all kinds were simi- 
larly protected (Kingsley, 450; Mackay, Mackay 
of tjaanda, 1890, p. 112 ; ERE iii. 438*"). The door 
amulets used among all peoples are of various 
kinds, and only the principal varieties need be 
alluded to hero. 

(a) Sacred plants, flowers, or branches arc com- 
monly used, especially on particular occasions 
when evil forces are most to be dreaded, e.g. at 
a birth. 

In Bab. incantations aipiinst demons, various plants are men- 
tioneii as having been fuing on the lintel (Thompson, 
and Evil Spirits of Lab., 11K13-4, 1. 137). In India, at a birtli, 
leaves and flowers along with a sickle, edge outwards, are 
placed outside the door m bar the demons (Ihllinglon, n^ornan 
tn India, 1 ^ 6 , p. 2). The (Ireek and Koinaii prarlioe of crown- 
ing the door with sacred garlands on various occasionH (Tert. da 
Corona, 10) had more than a fuNtal piir^tose. In Attic'a, at the 
birth of a hoy, an olive-wreath was hung on the door(Ilt.*Hycbiu 8 , 
a.v. ort6avov In Home, doorpost and threshold were 

touched thrice with an arbutus branch, and water was sprinkled 
at the entrance, at a birtii, to keep off witches, riranches and 
wreaths were also hung up nt the ralilia (Ovid^ Fasti, iv. 721 ff., 
vL 166). In modern Greece, a piece of wild onion is placed over 
the lintel to keep off Uic evil eye, or garlands of flowers and garlio 
are hung up on May-day for the same purpose {FL x. (1809) 181, 
260). In China, at a birth, puininelo-leavesatid slips of a fragrant 
thorn are suspended over tlie door to keep off evil spirits {FLJ 
V. [1887] 222), In Japan, on New Year’s day and on other 
occasions, branches, etc., are fixed up us averters, or a rope of 
rice straw with fern and holly loaves is hung up (Aston, lOt, 
ri2 (.). The Ainus place tnao in doorways as ciiarms against evil 
(Bachelor, 91X In Ireland, on May-eve, the thresliold is strewn 
with marsh marigolds to keep out fairies and to bring luck {FL 
XV. [1004] 467). For similar practices in European folk-custom, 
see Frazer, (7B* iii. 334 ; Grimm, Taut. Myth. iil. 1200, 1209, 
1211 ; and for additional instances, see ERE iii. 364*, 394h ; Ijane, 
Mod. Egyptians, 1840, ii. 77. In the W. Highlands, pearl-wort 
placed on tlie lintel keeps out ghosts (OampMll, Witalwraft and 
Sfcond Sight, 1902, pp. 103, 172). 

(5) Salt is sometimes strewn on the threshold, on 
account of its apotropseio properties, as in Syria [FL 
xviii. [1907] 70). In Aberdeenshire it was placed 
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with fire on the threshold of a byre, before a cow after 
calving left tlie byro {FLJ ii. [1884] 330). Pebbles 
and grains are sprinkled on the doorstep to keep 
out ghosts, who must count them and cannot get 
beyond three {FL xv. 214). Iron is also a powerful 
charm at doors os in other places, especially at 
birth, when an iron weapon or utensil is placed at 
the door (India [Campbell, Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom^ Bombay, 1885, p. 387], and very 
commonly in European folk-custom at birth, after 
a funeral to keep the ghost out [JAI xv. 69], and 
on other occasions). Both because it is made of 
iron and also liecause of other reasons connected 
either with the former sacred nature of the horse 
or with its supposed resemblance to the form of 
the female sex organs, the horse -shoe is a very 
common door charm in most countries. Usually 
the charm is eilective only when the ends are 
placed upwards. It keeps out fairies, witches, 
ghosts, and other evil |)Owers, and keeps in or 
brings luck ; and for this purpose it is found on 
house-, byre-, or stable-doors, doors of mosques, 
temples, or even Christian churches (see 11. M. 
liawrence, Magic of the Morse-shoe, Boston, 1899; 
Fairer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, 
p. 293; Crooko, PR ii. 16 (India]; ERE iii. 451** 
[Japan] ; FL xi. [1900] 108, FLR iv. [1881] 189 [Eng- 
land]; FLR iv. 102, FL xvi. [1905] 70 [Jamaica]; 
Campbell, 12, 13, 15 [Hebrides] ; FLJ ii. 43 [Tur- 
cumaiis]; Gentlemun's Magazine, 1867, P. 30711.). 
This charm is also very common on houses in 
the West Highlands. 

(c) A hana with the fingers extended is repre- 
sented on or above doors. Sometimes it is formed 
by dip[)ing the hand in the blood of an animal slain 
at the door, and then making an impression of it 
on the <loor. Or the hand is painted— usually in 
vermilion — or carve<l. The custom is very common 
in the East among both Jews and Muhammadans 
{FL vi. 174, X v. 189, xviii. 69 ; Lunez, Jerushalayim, 
Vienna, 1892, i. 19 ; Conder, Heth and Moab, 1883, 
p. *21 5 i.). It is found in India, Japan, ancient 
Assyria, in Babylon and in Carthage (see ERE iii. 
411*, 446* ; Trumbull, 75, 78, 323). The liand thus 
serves the purpose of the open hand in folk- belief, 
as a powerful charm against the evil eye, and it also 
distracts and repels evil spirits (see Klworthy, Evil 
Eye, 1895, p. 233 6’.). Used to make an impression 
of blood, its purpose as the sign of a covenant 
between the contracting parties, human and Divine 
(so Trumbull, 66 fi'.), if it exists at all, is secondarv, 
as, wherever the hand is used, it is believed to be 
apotropmic, like the blood sprinkled on the door- 

E osts. It is then, in fact, a double charm, both 
and and blood having repellent powers. Analog- 
ous to the use of bloou in this way is the touching 
of tlie doorposts wdth menstrual blood or urine, to 
dissolve spells of witchcraft or to keep off fairies, 
ghosts, or the evil eye (Pliny, JIN xxviii. 24; 
Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Is- 
lands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1960, p. 36, Witchcraft, 
11, 137). 

{d) Sacred symbols are affixed to doors as a 
powerful means of protection, like tlie Divine 
images at doors and gates. In Christian lands no 
svmbol is more eilective than the cross marked on 
the door or simply signed u]»on it or some parti- 
cular part of it, or signed on oneself when entering 
or going out. It keeps oft' ghosts, witches, and all 
powers of evil {FL x. [1899] 178, 260, xvi. [1905] 
50, 70 ; Grimm, iv. 1781 ; Trumbull, 18; cf. Tert. de 
Cor. 3). The swastika symbol is commonly marked 
on doors in the East for the same puri»ose (Hindus, 
Buddhists, etc. [Crooke, PR i. 12, 160 ; ERE iii. 
412J). Porh^s the figures of cherubim carved on 
the doors of Solomon’s temple served the same end 
(I K 6”* *5), as well as figures of the Paschal lamb, 
and other symbols on ancient synagogue lintels in 


Palestine (Trumbull, 70). For a door charm com- 
l^sed of dust from Muhammad’s tomb, see Lane, 
li. 76. Over the doors of Egyptian temples was 
placed the winged disk of the suu^ to drive off 
demons from the building (Ernian, Life in AndetU 
Egypt, 1894, p. 272). 

(6) Sacred formul.m written on doors have also a 
powerful apotropajic virtue, and are of very wide 
occurrence. 

In Babylonia, tablets with sentences from the sacred texts 
wore him^ up to protect against tlcmous (Jastrow, Wii), In 
ancient Egypt, names and sentences of a lucky or favourable 
import were written over the doors or on the doorjiobts to 
secure a good dwelling (Wilkinson, i. 840, 801). In moilern 
Egypt, and among all Muhammadans elsewhere, invocations to 
Goa, descriptions of Ilis might, or passages from the (Qur'an, are 
inscribed on doors (Lane, i. 20, ii. 74 ; Porter, Travels, 1821-2,1. 
440). The Greeks placed inscDptions and wishes for ‘ good luck * 
over their doorways. Biiiiilar usages are found in India and 
China (Crooke, PR i. 100 ; Williams, Middte Kingdom, I. 781), 
while the Buddhist prayer poles and flags outside doors are 
analogous to door inscriptions. Tliese usages show that the 
iMuniuand to write the words of laws on * the door posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates ' (Dt 0® 11*') was Intended to take the 
place of some analogous heathen custom, though by the Hebrew 
the words niust have been regarded os etticacious against evil 
powers. If the household gods had been associated with doors, 
this dedication of the door to Jahweh showed that He was in- 
tended to take their place. Later Jews still fix the mizuid to 
doorposts in the form of an amulet with sacred words and Name. 
This is touched with a finger of the right hand and kissed on 
going out, while a sacred formula is repeated. For the use of 
sacred writings or pictures alfixed to doors among Christians 
see ERK iii. 425^, 428». Texts carved on the lintel are com- 
monly found on old houses, and this custom is undoubtedly 
derived from the older practice. 

The wule-8pread use of these door charms shows 
that the attack of ghosts, evil snirits, witches, or 
fairies was chiefly dreaded at the door, through 
which they sought to enter and do harm to those 
in the house. Hence at the Compitalia the Kom^s 
hung up effigies of all in the household, hoping 
that the ghosts coining to the door would be satis- 
fied with these and not enter to take the living. 
But a closed door is not sufficient to keep out 
ghosts and demons, as in Babylonia they slip 
through bolts, doorposts, and sockets (Jastrow, 
265); lienee the value of charms to prevent this. 
But in some cases the evil powers actually dwell at 
the door or in its vicinity. 

In Germany they are banished to between the door and door- 
poet (Grimm, iv. 1816). In Jerusalem the powers of evil are 
supposed to infest the threshold, doors, and entrances {FL xviii. 
(liMlV] 58). Among the Birhors of Bengal the spirits lurk at the 
door (Crooke, FR fi. 60), and in Burma different evil spirits reside 
at doors and gates {KRE iii. 25s). I'hese beliefs perhaps explain 
the curse of AUatu to Uddushu-tiamir, 'the threshold be thy 
dwelling,’ suggesting that in Babylonia it was the abode of 
dangerous spirits who would torment him. 

But even against such door-dwelling spirits 
charms were efficacious, since they could keep 
them in check. 

4* Magic rites at doors.— Many magical rites 
are ^rformed at the door, either (1) to transfer evil 
to those who enter or pass out ; or (2) to secure the 
assistance of the spirits, goml or bad, dwelling or 
lurking there ; or (3) simply because the doorway is 
a sacred place. 

For examples of (1), see FL xv. [1904] 69 ; Crooke, PR i. 164 ; 
Lane, a. 40 ; Orirani, 1096 f. ; of (2), Jastrow, 268 ; of (8), Trum- 
bull, 18, 20 ; Theocritus, Idyl. ii. 63 ; FL xli. [1901] 299 ; Camp- 
bell, WiUheraIi,2&1. 

Other magical rites take place there, to keep off 
and get rid of ghosts and evil spirits. Of this class 
was the Roman birtli-rito, in which throe men 
struck the thresholds with an axe and a pestle, and 
swept them with a broom. The irt>n axe and the 
pestle tipped with iron had apotropicic virtues ; 
the action of the broom was perhaps symbolic, 
though all three, being connected witn vegetation 
and agricultural usages, may have had nnigical 
virtues, and are charms against spirits and witches. 
In this case they were supposed to keep out the 
god Silvanus, and they later supplied names to the 
three protecting spirits — Intercidona, Pilumnus, 
and Deverra (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9). Among 
the Letts, at the feast of souls, the ghosts were got 
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rid of taking tlio staff which served as a |H)kor, 
cutting it in two with an axe on the threshold, and 
bidding them go (Frazer, yidonts^f 1907, p. 312). 
See also § i. 

5. Gate as seat of judgment.— On account of the 
sacred nature of the gate, the seat of a si)irit or 
god, it is often a place of judgment, esiiecially in 
the East. Kings, chiefs, and judges hear com- 
plaints, try causes, and decree judgments at the 
gates of the palace, house, or city. Examples of 
this are found in ancient Babylonia, PersepoliH, 

O'*'*! among the Hebrews (Trumbull, 60 f. ; 
Dn Ex 32^«, Dt 16'« SP", Ku 4”-, 2 S 15^ 
19*, Pr 24"* ; cf. Am 6*®, Ze<! 8**). Probably con- 
nected with this custom of administering justice at 
the gate is that of a person fasting at the door of 
another against whom he has a claim or proffers a 
request. In cases where this is refused the claim- 
ant sUirvea to death at the door ([Celts] Am;. Laws 
of Ireland^ Dublin, 1869-70; Joyce, Soc. ITist. of 
Anc. Ireland^ 1903, i. 204 f. ; [India] Crooke, PE 
i. 191-2). 

6. The door and death-rites. — In many regions 
it is not customary to carry a dead body, especially 
that of a suicide or criminal, through the door of a 
house, and various expedients are resorted to in 
order to avoid this. 

Thus the body is taken throut^h the window of the houHe. or 
through a special openin(!f made in rcM)f or wall. TliiM is a wide- 
spread oustoni, found, e.ff., in W. and 8. Africa, Siam, IndoneBia, 
India, China, Tibet, among the Ostiaksand Eskimo, iit Fiji, with 
the ancient Norse, and us a folk survivul in Europe (Scotland, 
Germany). See Licbrocht, Zur Volinkunde, Utiilbronn, 1879, p. 
873 ; Frazer, Jjif xv. 70 ; Tylor, ii. 26 f. ; Westerinarck, Mi li. 
637 ; Ramsuyer and Kuhne, Four Years in Ashantee, 1875, p. 
60; Dubois, Hindu 3Ianners, Oxford, 1897, ii. 27; Williams. 
Fiji, 1860, i. 197 ; Gregor, Folklore of the F.K. of Scotland, 
1881, p. 206 ; Wutt.ke, Der deut. Volksaherglaube, Berlin, 1900, 
I 766; Lippert, Pie Seelencult, Berlin, 1881. p. 11). Or the 
body is passed through an oponiiig made under the threshold 
(Hylt6n-Cavallius, Wdrend och IF mi, Stockholm, 1863-8, 1.473 
[Sweden] ; Birlinger, Volketumliches aue Schwaben, i. [1861-62] 
821 [Swabia]; Grimm, Deutsche Rcehtealt.*, Leipzig, 1899, p. 
726 [Qerniany] ; Ralston, Russ. Ftdkdales, 1873, p. 818 [Slavs]). 

The usual reason assigned for tlieso practices is 
that they are used to confuse the ghost, and prevent 
its finding its way hack into the house (Liehrecht, 
414; Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 69 f.). Tho special 
aperture is afterwards closed uj), or tho window is 
kept shut after the burial (it is <)ften opened to allow 
egress to tho soul when a person is dying, ami 
again closed to prevent the soul’s return) ; or often 
both windows and doors arc closetl when a funeral 
is passing, lost tho soul should enter tho house 
(Liehrecht, 372 f. ; VLJ i. 218, vi, 243; Wuttko, 
§ 250). Or, again, when the body is t aken Uirough 
a hole in the roof, this may be an archaic survival 
of a time when ent rance and egress were obtained 
through the roof of tho hut, as among the Eskimo 
and Aleuts (Liehrecht, 372, 426). Hence, in some 
coses, one supposed dead must not, when ho re- 
turns, enter by the door, Imt by the roof (FJiit. 
Quffist. Horn., no. 5 ; Brugs(di, Avs deni Orient, 
Berlin, 1864, ii. 110 [Persians]). Here the thought 
of death is enough t-o suggest its contagion, ami 
entrance must not be first iua<le by the sacred 
door. But, whatever be the origin the customs 
referred to, they are certainly connected with the 
sacrodness of the door, which must not be polluted 
by the passage of the deatl body. If it were merely 
the return of the ghost \vhicii was feared, that 
could be prevented by door charms (§ 3), and it 
should be remembered that ghosts at the yearly 
festivals of the dead arc invited to enter by the 
door and then pass out by it. That it is the pollu- 
tion of death wliich is feared for the sacre<l doorway 
may be established by other rites of mourning and 
by analogous tabus. 

Thus the Ban jara of KharidoBh inov 0 tiie luit, un<l make a now 
entrance after a funeral, as the door has been jmlluted hy the 
passage of the corpse (Crooke, PR ii. 66). Propitiatory rites 
are in some cases performed at the door when a corpse has 
beet) carried out hy it (the threshold is bprlnkled with salt 


[Japan : Griffis, Mikado's Empire, New York, 1876, pp. 467,470], 
or with wine [Greece: FLJ 1. 218J). Among tlio Kwakiutl 
Indians, mourners must not use the house door, as they are 
unclean ; a separate door is cut for them (Westerinarck, Mi 
ii. 537); and in China a incsHonger who brings news of a death 
hIiouUI not i^ass the IhrcKhold (de Groot, Rel. System of China, 
1894, ii. 1. 644). Ill varioiiH regions a special door or gate in 
house or city wail is used for tiie i^assage of a corpse and for no 
other nur|'K>so (Burma |Sangermano, liurm. Empire, 18;13, p. 
1431, Korea [Landor, Corea, 189.5, p. 1J8], Ital)', Holland 
[Trumbull, 24, 325]; cf. the 'sacred gate' at Athens, used for 
funerals [Thoophr. Char. 14]). 

Analogous ca-ses are ttiosc in which women at puberty, or dur- 
ing luenstruaiion and pregnancy (tabu stales), must not leave the 
hut by t he usvml door witlunit Hi>ecia1 rites ; or, again, the flesh 
of animulH slain in hunting i.s carried iu by a special opening 
{ERE ii. 643*; Westerinarck, ii. 537 ; Frazer, ii. 415). Perhaps 
connected with the danger of female pollution is the siiperstition 
that a male, not a female, should bo tlio ‘ first foot’ ».<*. the first 
person to cross the tlirc-shold at New Year; but ho must not 
aime empty-handed {FLJ iii. 282, vil. 63 ; Campbell, Witch, 
craft, 229). . » » 

7. Doors and gates of the Other- world.— The 

c.schatologii*al beliefs of many peoples show that they 
consider heavon and the under world to bo regions 
and alxides >\’ith <loors or gate.s, bars and holts, and 
guardians. Tho doors of heaven shut out those 
who have no right to enter there ; tho doors of tho 
under xvorld enclose those who would fain leave it. 

In Bab. writings, reference in made to gates of 
heaven, esiiecially that of Ami, guarded by Tam- 
miiz and Gish-zida. In the account of creation, the 
great gates attached to both sides of the heavens hy 
Marduk are mentioned. They are secured by bolts, 
and guarded by scorpion men. Through them the 
sun passes at morning and evening. Tho under 
world, Arallu, has also gates and holts, seven or 
fourteen in number, and a warder stands at the 
outer gate. They are grapliically described in the 
Descent of Istar (Jastrow, 301, 435, 523, 549, 569 ; 
Sayce, 79). The Egyptian Other-world was plenti- 
f«ny siinplied with gates. Duat or Hades, through 
which tile boat of Ua travelled by night, had twelve 
divisions and as many fortified pylons with closeci 
doors and serpent guardians, or gates with other 
keepers. The gates opened at the refietition of 
magic formiilm, and thus entry was freely obtained. 
Each gate had its own name. The heaven of 
Osiris was also ontereil hy a gate in the mountain 
of tho West, and this domain in Iho Helds of Aalu 
had numerous gates, with ]>ortcr.s, warders, and 
heralds. But all these opened to tho.se who knew 
the true formul.-e and names of gate.s and guanliaiis 
(Maspero, ihudcs, Baris, 189.3, i. 377, 381, ii. 27 ff., 
165 ff. ; Budge, Oods vf the Ktjyptians, 1993, i. 170 ; 
Book of the Dead, cli. 147 ff.). The classical Hades 
and Tartarus had also their gates, those of Tartarus 
lieing of iron with a bronze threshold. Cerberus 
guarded tho gate of Hades, a hydra with 50 gaping 
mouths that of Tartarus {II. viii. 15 ; Virgil, jEh. 
vi. 576). The Scandinavian Valhalla had 540 gates, 
and Hel had also its portals (Grimm, Teut. Myth. 
818). In Mandican mythology, the seven lower 
worlds of tho dark jiowers have doors w hich can be 
mode secure by magic spells and Lali.smans (Brandt, 
Mand. h’chriffen, Gottingen, ISlKl, p. 14711.). The 
Hebrew Slieol had gates and bars (Job 17*® 38*’, 
Bs 107*®, Is 38*®, cf. Mt 16*®). It had divisions, 
and in later belief these (of hell) were 7 in number, 
with as many doors (Br 7^ ; Gfrorer, Das Jahr- 
hundert des ileils, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 45-6). The 
‘gate of heaven’ is already spoken of in Gn 28*’ 
(cf. Bs 78*®), and the seven heavens of later Jewish 
theology had gates. Serpent-like guardians of 
the gates of hell are referred to in tho Book of ihA 
Secrets of Enoch 42*. The entrance to hklen was 
guarded hy cheruhim (Gn 3^, cf. Enoch 42®), and 
the tw’o gates of the heavenly paradi.se were of 
rubies and guarded hy myriad angels (Gfrhrer, ii. 
44). These ideas are found in early Christian the- 
ology. Hades has gates of brass, burs of iron, bolts, 
keys (Rev 1*®), and warders ; but they are burst 
open by Christ as Ho descends there [Gospel of 
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Nicodemut, § n, and many oUior writers referring 
to the descent ; cf. Kev Paradise is often de- 
scribed as a city with walls and jj^ates guarded by 
angels (e.g. ras/do PerpetucBt § 11). The analogy 
is that of the heavenly Jerusalem M’ith its twelve 
gates and angel guardian.s (Kev 21'*). In those 
documents which uphold the old idea of several 
heavens, each has its gate or door (Apoc. of Paul, 
§ 19 ff. ; Test, of Ahrtmamj § 11), while Ps 24’*- was 
h'equently applied either to Christ’s bursting the 
gates of Ilaties or to llis ascension tlirougli the 
lieavens, e.g. by Ilippolytus, who speaks of Christ 
passing through the heavenly gates (Hinpol. in 
Theod. Dial. 1 ; Comm, on Proo. [Mai, Dm. nova 
Patruniy Koine, 1854, ii. 72]; cf. also Rev 4' ‘a 
door was opened in heaven ’). Those Gnostic groups 
which taught the existence of seven or more lieaveu- 
spheres ruled by the Demiurge and Archons, 
assigned to these lieavens doors guarded carefully. 
This is found, e.g., among various Ophite groups 
and the followers of Kardesanes. The gates were 
themselves dangerous in some cases — ‘ a liery gate- 
way ’ — and the Archons or door-keepers would have 
kept them closed against souls ascending to the 
Pleroma. But the Gnosis, initiation into sacra- 
ments and mysteries, possession of the names of 
the Archons and of the true magic formula;, or of 
symbols and amulets, caused the doors to be opened 
(see Ilippol. v. 8. 9, 28 ; Wright, Apoc. Acts, 
1871, ii. 26 ; Origen, c. Cels. vi. 31 ; Pistis Sophia, 
bk. i. § 20 f.). These ideas of the magical opening 
of the gates are derived from Egyptian beliefs, 
and also, perhaps, from Mlthraic teachings of the 
ascent of the soul through the planetary heavens 
with their gates (Origen, vi. 22). Mystico-niagical 
cults having attinity to Mithraism knew also ot the 
fiery gates of the upper spheres, which ooened at 
the utterance of the names of the gods (Wessely, 
*Griech. Zauberpapynis,’ Denk. d. Kais. Ak. d. 
Wiss. zu Wien, xxxvi. [1888] 68 IF.). 

8. The door being regarded as a means of passage 
from one state to another, it was easy to applv the 
word in a metaphorical sense. Christ speaks of 
Himself as the *door.’ *By me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved’ (Jn 10®, cf. Epli 2'*). This 
idea is repeated in Christian theology. Ignatius 
calls Christ ‘the door of the Father by which 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets 
enter in, as well as the apostles and the Church ’ 
(ad Philad. ix.). In Hernias the gate of the tower 
is the Son of God (Sim. ix. 12) ; and in the Clemen- 
tine Recognitions (ii. 22) the gate through which 
men enter the city, the kingdom of the Father, is 
* the true Prophet.’ The same ideas were current 
in Gnosticism. The heavenly Christ is the true 
gate, through which the Gnostic ascends to the PJe- 
roma (Ilippol. v. 8, 9). In the hymn used by the 
Priscillianists, but which was Gnostic in origin, 
Christ says: *Janua sum tibi, quicunque me 
pulsas ’ ( Aug. Ep. ccxxxvii. § 8). Among the Babis 
the name Ddh, assumed by the first preacher of 
this new religion in 1844, means * ^ate,* and was 
formerly the title given to those intermediaries 
through whom, as Uirough a gate, communication 
was made by the Im&m to his followers (see art. 
BXb, BXbIs). 

Litrratum.— A. van Gennra, RiUn ds passage, Paris, 
1909 ; H. C. Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, New York, 
1900 ; and the authorities citod in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

DOSADH, DUSADH. — A menial tribe in 
Northern India, of Dravidian origin, which at the 
Census of 1901 numbered ], 258, 125, of whom the 
vast majority are found in Bengal and the United 
Provinces. 

i. Religion in ^Bengal. — In Bengal they profess 
to he orthodox Hindus, and it is true that in some 
districts they employ in their religious rites Br&h- 


^ans of a degraded class, while some belong to the 
SrinArayani sect, or follow the doctrines (panth) of 
Kabir, Tiilsl Das, Gorakhii5th, or Nanak (for 
which see Bbngal). These beliefs, however, seem 
to be of comparatively recent origin, and the basis 
of their religion is Animism. 

(a) Wors/iip of Rdhu. — Their tribal deity is 
Kahu, * the seizer,’ who seems to have been adopted 
from the pro- Aryan races, and to have been trans- 
formed by the Hindus into a Daitya or Titan, who 
is supposed to cause eclipses by swallowing the sun 
and moon. The Dosadhs, in order to avert disease 
and in fulfilment of vows, oiler to him annual sacri- 
fices and the fruits of the earth through a tribes- 
man who is known as Bliakat or Chatiyfi. 

* On apet^ial occasions a stranger form of worship is resorted 
to, parallels to which may be found in the rustic cult ot the 
Roman villagers and the votaries of the Phmnician deities. A 
ladder, made with sides of green bamboos and rungs of sword- 
blades, is raised in the midst of a pile of burning mango wood, 
through which the Bhakat walks barefooted and ascends the 
ladder without injury. Swine of all ages, a ram, wheaten flour, 
and ricc-milk are offered up ; after which the worshippers par- 
take of a feast and drink enormous quantities of ardent spirits' 
(Uisley, i. 265). 

In another form of this rite, the man who has 
vowed to oiler a fire sacrifice to Rahu must build 
within the day a thatched hut, in Avhich the 
Bhakat or priest, himself a Dosudb, must spend the 
night, sleejiing on tlie sacred kuM grass with 
which the noor is strew'ed. In front of the hut a 
bamboo platform is erected, and beyond that a 
trench is dug, which on the feast day is tilled with 
mango wood soaked in butter, while tw'o earthen 
vessels of milk are placed close to the platform. 
The Bhakat bathes and dons a new cloth dyed with 
turmeric, lie mutters a number of mystic fonnulw 
(iiuintra), and worships Kahu on both sides of the 
trench. The fire is then kindled, and the Bhakat 
solemnly walks three times round it in the course 
of the sun, keeping his right hand always towards 
it. The end oT the third round brings him to the 
oast end of the trench, where ho takes by the hand 
a Brahman retained for this purpose with a fee of 
two new wrappers, and calls on him to lead the 
way through the fire. The Brahman walks along 
the trench from cast to west followed by the 
Bhakat. Both are supposed to tread with their 
bare feet on the fire and to escape unharmed. 
Kisley bupiK>ses that this is the result of ontical 
illusion, because by the time they start the names 
have subsided and the trench is so narrow that an 
active man may w'alk along it resting his feet on 
either edge, without touching the smouldering 
ashes at the bottom. Mean\^ile the milk has 
been lioiled, and it apnears that in some cases the 
Bhakat pours the boiling liquid over his body, 
being, it is said, uninjured. 

* By passing through the fire the Bhakat is believed to hav« 
been inspired with the spirit of Kahu, who has become incarnated 
in him. lulled with the divine or demoniac afflatus, and also, 
it may be surmised, excited by drink and gdnjd [hemp], he 
mounts the bamboo platform, chants mystic hymns, and dis- 
tributes to the crowd euhri [basU] leaves, which heal diseases 
otherwise incurable, and flowers which have the virtue of 
causing barren women to oonoeive. The proceedings end with 
a feast, and religious excitement soon passes into drunken 
revelry lasting long into the night ' (Risley, i. 256 f.X 

The ritual ia a good illuBtration of Dravidian 
shamanibrn. Accounts of fire-walking among the 
B. Indian Dravidians will be found in Thurston 
{Ethnographic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 
471 If.). Frazer (Adonis, Attis, Osiris^ London, 
1907, pp. 88, 136 f.) regards it as a commutation of 
an original human sacrifice by means of fire. 

(b) Worship of deified robbers. — The Bengal 
Dosftdlis worsiiip a host of deified heroes, in honour 
of whom huts are erected in various parts of the 
country. Many of these are the ghosts of bandit 
chiefs, such as Goraiyfi, Salesh, Chahar, or Choar 
Mai, and others. In none of thwe shmes are 
there any idols, and the officiating priests are 
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always d/awn from the Dosfidh tribe, who minister 
to the Sudra or menial castes wliich frequent 
them. The oHerings usually are appropriated by 
the priest or by the head of tho I>os^h household 
performing the worship; hut, where tliis worship 
has adopted some of the principles of Islam, the 
fowls sacrificed to the Saint Miran and the 
Pafich Pir (see PASfCHPlRiVA) are given te local 
Muhammadans. 

2. Religion in the United Provinces.— Hero also 
tho cult of lliiliu prevails, and it is carried out in a 
manner mucli resembling that of Bengal, in one 
form of the rite tho priest climbs the rungs of 
aword-bladcs with his naked feet, pours some milk 
on the ground in honour of KAhu, sacrifices a cock 
tied to the summit of the ladder, or, descending, 
slays a young pig with repeated blows of a spear. 
Homo spirits are jKuired on the ground, ana the 
meat and the remainder of the oTreriiigs are con- 
sumed tJiere and then by the worshippers {Cro<»ke, 
Fop. Rcl.'^y 1896, i. \^u,. Tribes and Castes of the 
North- Western Provinces and Oudh^ ii. 3i55, where 
one of the songs in honour of Rahu will be found). 

They also worship Chhath or Chhathi, tho im- 

t iersonated sixth day after birth, when, owing to 
ack of sanitary precautions at childbirth, the cTiild 
is likely to be attacked by infantile lockjaw. On 
the day before tho feast tho worshippers purify 
themselves with fasting, and go singing to the 
river side. Here they strip and walk into tho 
water, remaining facing the east till tho sun rises, 
when they stand with folded hands and bow in 
reverence, making offerings of cakes and other 
kinds of food, which are consumed by the worship- 

S iT and his friends. 'Iheir other tri'hal ileities are 
andi, a female, and Manukh Dova, the deified 
ghost of some tribal w'orthy, who are pnqdtiated 
by the sacrifice of a pi^ or fowl and an oblation of 
spirits. Heven cups of milk and seven pairs of 
cakes are also ollcred round tho earthen mound 
which is the common abuling place of the tribal 
gods. They observe most of tlie Hindu holidays, 
particularly those like the Holi spring fire feast, 
and the Kaiarl of the autumn season, which are the 
occasion of coarse orgies accompanied by drinking 
and sensuality. 

Litkhatiirk.— H. Risley, TrilM;ii ami Castn of llengalf Cal- 
cutta, 1891, i. ; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 

N.W, Prov. and Oudh. do. 1898, il. 348 IT.; E. A. Gait, Census 
Report Bengal, 1901, 1. App. vi. p. xlix ‘AT. Ind. Notes and 
Queries, il. Ifi, .‘Uf., Ill, 2()7f., v. 204; F. Buchanan, in M. 
Martin, Raster7i Jtulia, 18:jk, 1. 192 ; S. Wise, liaces, Castes, 
and Trades of Eastern Deugal, 1883, p. 28817. ; E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 320. 

W. Crooke. 

DOUBLES. —The beliefs to wliich tho term 
* double ’ refers may be traccil back to tw o psycho- 
logical sources. In the first place, they may result 
from elementary speculation on the category of 
duplication ; in the 8ec<md place, the phenomena 
on which the notion of the divisibility or duality 
of personality is based arc such that a potentially 
duplicate existence w’a.s inevitably ascriljed to 
every concrete object of thought. The two .sources 
constantly mingle. The main characteristic of tho 
former is that a double or counterpart arises by 
multiplication; of the latter, that it arises by 
division. A secondary characteristic is that in 
the latter the counterpart tends te be of a different 
substance, though of tiie same accidents — the so- 
called ‘spiritual double.’ Again, the connected 
categories of duality, substitution, representation, 
impersonation, and so forth, combino with such 
results of tho category of duplication as identity, 
original and copy, idea and reality, to cotnplicale 
the general conception of doublenoss in pre- 
scientific speculation ; and the whole combination 
binds togetner a nunilier of customs, some of which 
are apparently widely dissimilar in origin, though 


all, psychologically speaking, are based on the 
mathematical ideas of multiplication and division. 
We shall refer to these suiwidiary forms of the 
notion only for the purpose of illustrating what is 
sociologically the main connotation of the term, 
nainoly, the double in tlie sense of Doppelgiinger, 
second self, visible or invisible counterpart, 
spiritual or material double. 

X. Duplication in general. — It is not surprising 
that in early thought two became a sacred number, 
when wo consider the mystery so often connected 
with duplication. Conversely, in tho creation of 
certain abiiormal mythical beings, the mind fre- 
quently nnilies a natural duality, as in the one eye 
of the Cyclo]jeM, and the eombination of horse and 
rider in tho Centaurs, and, most notably, in 
androgynous ancestors and deities. Duplicity in 
nature i.s still enough of an abnormality to warrant 
its inclusion in the list of inngicnl or sacred centres 
of mystery. 

Thus, in Samoa all double things were sacred. 
Among the native (leities w^ere tw o household gods, 
repre.sentcd as ‘ Siamese I’w'ins,’ 'raema anti Titi. 
They appear to have been regarded as a sort of gods 
of doiiblenesH.^ Similar ideas were eonnoeted in 
Roman religion witli the deity Janus, and in 
fireek with tho Dioscuri. The images of many 
Mexican idols had double faces, back and front, 
like the Roman Janus bi/rons. 

‘The reoflon,’ E. J. Pay no observt-H, ‘\vh^' the foatiirca were 
duplicated Ih obvioufi. The flt;uro woa earned iii the midst of a 
lart;e crowd ; the duplicate at tho hack was for the botioflt of 
those who followed. Pro>)ably it was considered to be an evil 
omen if the idol turned its face away from its worsliippera ; 
t.his the duplicate obviated. . . . This duplication of the fea- 
tures, a characteristic of the very olilest gods, appoaru to lie 
indicate<l when the numeral oine (=^two) is prutixod to the title 
of tho deity. Thun tho two ancostoni and prosorvors of the race 
were called Ometecuhtli and Oinei‘ihuntl ( = two -chief, two- 
woman).’ 2 

A close connexion is cotistandy maintained be- 
tween diet and concci>tioii or the nature of tho 
offspring. A freouent belief is that if a woman 
eats anything double — a double cherry or a double 
banana, for example— her child w'ill be double.® 

Twdns themselves are a striking example of the 
mystery attaclied to double objects. See, further, 
art. Twin.s. 

Various miscellaneous applications of the double 
idea may bo grouped together here. The law of 
equivalence, as illustrated by the lex talioniSf is 
often superseded by the enforcement of a double 
penalty. Among tho Bedawin the family of a 
slain man may slay two of tho murderer’s family. 
In this case tho feud continues. Tf they slay but 
one, it is ended. ^ Tho Hebrews coinlemiied a thief 
inkm. flagrante didieto to restore double.® Hence 
the. moral principle of receiving double as a form 
of pardon. 

‘Tho Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before.’ ‘For 
your shame ye shall have double ... in their land they shall 
possess double: everlasting joy shall he unto them.’ ‘8he 
hath receive<l of tho Lord’s liatul double for all her sins.’ * Even 
t-o-day do I declare that I will render double unto theo.'^ 
Similarly in moral retribution : ‘ Render unto her even os she 
rendered, and double unto her the double according to her 
works : in the cup which she mingled, mingle unto her 

double.’ 7 

A double share may bo cither an honour or a 
security. * Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double 
|K»rtion of thy spirit be upon me.’® Tlie idea of 
lorroburntion and finality belongs to repetition. 

•The dream of Pharaoh,’ Joseph says, 'is one : what Qod is 
about to do he hath declared unto Pharaoh. Tho seven good 
kine are seven years ; and the seven good ears are seven years ; 
tho dream is one. . . . For that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh twice, it is because the thing is established by Qod, 
and Qod will shortly bring it to pass.' 2 

t O. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 60. 

2 Hist, of America, Oxford, 1892 -W, i. 424. 

• J. Oarnicr, Ocianie, Paris, 1871, p. 187. 

4 Rurckhardt, Bedouins and Wahahys, London, 1880, p. 86. 

» Ex 224. 7. (i Job 4210, 1 , 017, 4oa, Zeo 9^. 

7 Kev 189. 9 2 K 29. 9 Qn 
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A similar principle is reached from a different 
origin in such beliefs as tliab an echo is a con- 
firmation. 

Miracles and magic acts of duprutation and 
inul tipi ical ion have a psychological interest in 
connexion with the devolopmeiit of the meta- 
physical theory of creation and the mechanical or 
biological theory of evolution (see below). Such 
bits of folklore as the notion that tuniing one*s 
money when one sees the new moon causes it to 
increase have a significance in both respects. 
The influence of the waxing moon has been well 
illustrated.^ As the moon grows, the money will 
grow. No doubt, the act of turning the money is 
also a jnece of imitative magic. Turning an obiecb 
shows its reverse side, its double face, and is 
equivalent to a duplication of it. On a similar 
elementary fallacy perhaps depends the actual 
lK)int of miracles of multiplication (which in the 
Christian examples lies in the handling or the 
breaking of the food). It may consist, that is, in an 
application of a vague theory of hommomeria (see 
Ijelow, p. 867**), according to which each particle 
of a substance or thing is a miniature duplicate of 
the whole. Breaking bread would thus produce a 
multitude of mi<ros<‘opic loaves; their manipula- 
tion in the hands is suflicient to institute growth 
by apposition (analogous in principle to the pro- 
duction of separate pieces of money by turning 
them), ew^ecially if tlie hands are instinct with 
mana, THie case of natural objects is identical, 
for to the pre-scientilic mind tliero is no essential 
ditterence between the artificial growth of a manu- 
factured article and the natural growth of an 
or^nism. 

There is a fairly large class of customs in whi<th 
the chief performer— as a rule a sacred person or a 
person engaged for the time l»eing in a sacred 
tunction- -is attendc<l, or represented, or imper- 
sonated, by one or more persons who are liis 
duplicates in appearance or action. The prin- 
ciple may be either sympathy or the impulse of 
imitation— ‘ Never alone did the king sigli, but 
with a general groan * (Sliakespea-re, Jlamiet, III. 
iii. 2.3) — or delegation for reasons of safety or 
convenience. 

In European folk-custom, particularly in Ger- 
many, it is frequently the rule for bride or bride- 
groom to bo attenifed by one or more persons 
dressed in the same attire. At Egyptian weddings 
the bridegroom walks between tivo friends dressed 
precisely as he is.* In Abyssinia a bride is ac- 
companied by her sister ; Ixith are dressed alike, 
and their horses are also caparisoned alike.* 

In Bucli cases, and in otners wliich follow, the 
motives originally prompting the custom were no 
donht mixed. Sympathy and fellow-feeling may 
bo combined with the idea of safety in duplication 
or in numbers generally. Duplication is a form of 
concealment and security. It is commonly em- 
ployed for the protection of a palladium, as the 
sacred ancile by the ancient Homans, who kept it 
among a set of duplicates, on the same principle as 
a valuable icwel is protected by a wortnlcsa copy. 
It is possible that customs like the following of tno 
Kaffirs have a similar underlying meaning. 

A Kaffir king employed ' a sort of valetn,' who wore hia cast-off 
clothes. When he was sick, they were wounded in onlcr that a 
portion of their l>lood might be Introtluced into his system. 
They were killed at his dcath.^ The motive is explicit in the 
Abyssinian custom. The king has four officers, called lika 
mankua, ‘ who have to clothe themselves exactly like the king,' 
BO that the enemy may not bo able to distinguish him. * It is 
an honourable and dangerous post,' and was once filled by an 
Kngliahman, Mr. Bell.® On the Gold Coast an important person 

i Frazer^Gi^, 1900, ii. 166 ff. 

* E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, Tjotidon, 1880, i. 212. 

^ Highlands of Ethiopia, London, 1844, H. 225. 

* J. ShTOter, Kafirs of Natal, Tiondon, 1857, p. 117. 

* 454 ^ Africa, Ix)ndon, IMO, 


bought a slave of his or her own seX, tcrm«<i erahhah or ooroA. 
This slave was looked upon * as tito soul or spirit, alter ego, of 
the master or luistress.’ 1 

Thus service, substitution, disguise, and ‘ other-selfhood ' 
shade into each other. 

Many cases of mock kings may bo resolved into 
duplication by way of disguiKts or inipcnsoimf ion. 
In Siam and Cambodia the king*s temporary 
representative impersonates him in function, per- 
forming his magical duties,* The ‘king* of the 
Babylonian festival Sacaea was dressed in the 
king’s robes.* In the evolution of the monarchy 
a frequent stage is the division of the office into 
temporal and sacred. But such duplication of the 
king may arise in various ways. When actual 
substitution is practised in sacrifice, the vicarious 
sufferer tends to become a spiritual double or 
unreal phantom. A case in point is the belief 
found in early Christian speculation that a plian- 
tom of Jesus was crucilie<l in place of Jesus Himself. 
Impersonation is frequently found in funeral cus- 
toms. Thus, among the Eskimo the first child 
bom after a death bears the dead man’s name, 
and has to represent him at festivals. To these 
‘namesakes* of the dead, offoriiigs of food and 
drink and clothes are made. They eat an<l drink 
and wear the clothes * on behalf of the ghosts.’^ 
A case which may bo compared with the I^ffir and 
Ahy.ssinian royal customs is from Fiji. 

A f,ertalii clan has the duty of supplying the king with a 
Httccial sort of attendants, who nurse him when he Is ill atidbury 
him when he dies. In particular, they conceal his death ; In one 
locality the head attendant ‘ personates the ilcad lihief, and issues 
his onlers from within the mosquito curtaiu of nativo cloth, in 
the faint querulous tones of a sick man.' ^ 

The art of tlie actor is essentially representation, 
lie is a (luplicato of the character, its ‘ person.* 
Similarly, his umlerstmly or substitute is, both 
in English and Kreiuth terminology, a ‘double.’ 
Lastly, the i<leas of frioiulsliip a])proximato the 
friend to the status of the material duplicate. 
‘ Fellow * is a word usimI in tliis connexion with a 
distinct reference to its meaning of a replica. A 
similar play of thought is seen in the word * pair.* 
A frieml is, in the commonplaces of literature, a 
second self, an aUet' ego. Duplication by division 
is applied here also ; the pair being the unit, one 
or otlier of them is the ‘half*; just as on the 
other principle he is the ‘ double.’ 

The impersonation of a man by a ‘spiritual’ 
being cannot always be distinguished from the 
appearance of a man’s ghost or wraith. But there 
are clear cases — chiefly in connexion with the 
supernatural impregnation of a wife— where a 
man’s double is a ‘ spiritual * impostor. 

In the Dutch East Indies it is noininonlv believed that male 
and female evil spirits, nita, can assume the form and i)erson- 
ality of lovers and friends. A man or woman keeping an 
asHignation in the forest is liable to be duped in ibis way. A 
person who has intercourse with a nita dies in a few days. The 
nita is supposed to take away the soul. In some islands an 
anC/Cstral spirit, named Boitai, is the bogey of women working 
in the forest. lie assumes the form and appearance of their 
husbands. The occurrence is proved later when the victim 
suffers from liajmorrhage. The practice is followed even by 
human magic-workers. The Babar Islanders believe that a male 
suwanggi is able to take the shape of a young woman's husband 
and cause her to conceive.® 

When the double, cither visible or invisible, does 
not impersonate, but attends as a helper or enemy, 
it is not clear whether this can be traced back to 
beliefs alK)ut the soul. Primitive psychology suc- 
ceeded thoroughly in dividing human personality 
into two more or less identical duplicates, and 
there are many cases where the derivation of the 
ardian angel from the separable soul is explicit, 
course, wiien developed, the two notions easily 
pass into one another, and the soul itself is con- 

1 T. J. Hutchinson, in Tram. Ethnol. Soe., new ser., i. (1801) 
8SS 

a’rrazer, GB* U. 81. * Ih. 24. 

4 E. W. Nelson. 18 RBEW (1809), p. 803 f. 

» L. Flson, in JAI x. (1881) 140. 

4 Riedel, Slvik- en hroethar. rassen, 1880, pp. 67, 252, 340, 
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Btantly regarded os a protecting npirit. Tlie illus- 
tration of this belongs to another inquiry, Imt a 
typical case may be cited, where the guardian is 
actually the double. In Upper Egypt it is believed 
that with every child there is lK)rn a jinn com- 
panion, which acts as a guardian angel, but some- 
times evilly entreats its possessor. It is termed 
karinat ana is exactly like the person it attends.^ 

In some cases a spiritual entity passing into 
another form leaves Vhind it, automatically, a 
double of itself. It is as if a man, when leaving a 
place, automatically left a duplicate in his stead. 
The example which follows comprises this naive 
instinct for having one’s cake as well as eating it, 
together with other ideas. In Central Australia, 

* when a spirit individual goes into a woman ’ (who 
thereby conceives), ‘ there still remains the Arum- 
burinffUf which may be regarded as its double.* 
Spencer-Gillcn also speak of this as the double of 
the person himself, and as his guardian spirit.® 

A man may be regarded as a dual person be- 
cause he is attended by an invisible protector. 
Such a conception is implicit in the European 
folk-belief al>out the guardian angel. This belief 
is extremely vague in its form, but it shows a 
tendency to regard the angel as a double of the 
person, his eternal counterpart, which after his 
death is, like oven the Australian Arumburin^a^ 
‘changeless and lives for ever.’® The following 
exam[de is a case of duplication by apnosition, 
distinct in origin from other forms. The Japanese 
pilgrim to the Thirty-three Holy Places, or to the 
Eighty-eight Holy Places of Shikoku, wears a 
special hat with this inscription — ‘ Two pilgrims 
travelling in com|)any to such and such a shrine.* 
This reference to two persons is explained by the 
idea that the pilgrim is not alone, but is accom- 
panied by the great saint Kobo Daishi, or the 
Goddess of Mortty, who 

‘travels with him ahinj; the stony path, supportinjy his foot- 
steps, encoiira^ring his religious fervour, t^uaruiri); him from evil 
all alon^ the way. Therefore not one only hut two walk under 
that broad-brimmed bat on the road to Paradise.’ 

Similar ideas of the invisible Divine helper are 
found in most of the organized religions ; and, 
where it is part of the general teaching that the 
worshipper may become a sort of incarnation of the 
god by following in his footsteps, we have an in- 
teresting case of duplication in the form of the 
individual as microcosm and the god as inacrocosin, 
the latter Inung indefinitely multi pliable or in- 
definitely ubiquitous. 

Thamnaturgic persons are sometimes cre<Uted 
with a similar nhiq^uity or power of self-multipli- 
cation. There need bo no implication that the 
duplicate in such cases is a spiritual replica, or an 
entity of different substance. It is simple multi- 
plication, without any question of the method or 
the vehicle. The ordinary limitation.s of ordinary 
humanity are merely suspended. The legends of 
many Christian saints refer to this power of being in 
two places at once — bilocation. Thus, it is recorded 
of St. Alfonso di Liguori, that 

* a person going to confession at the house where Alpbonsus lived 
found him there at the very time for beginning the eermon in 
the church. After he had flnished his confession, ho went 
straight to the church, and found Alphonsus a good way ad- 
vanced in his sermon.* 

2. The spiritual double. — The special meaning 
of the term ‘double,’ as the so-called ‘spiritual 
double,’ is the ‘wraith’ or visible countcr[)art of 
the person, seen just before or just after, or at the 
moment of, his death. This belief is derived 
directly from the theory of the soul. Hallucina- 
tion corroborates it. Few phenomena seem to be 
better attested than the subjective perception of a 

1 0. B. Klunzingcr, Upj)er Egypt, London, 1878, p. 388. 

* Spencer-Glllen», p. 614. 3/6. 516. 

♦ B. H. Chamberlain, in JAl xxii. (189.'?) 301. 

• J. Gardner, Vaiihs of the World, Edinburgh and London, 
1858-60, S.V. ‘Biloeation.’ 


‘phantasm of the living’ in the circumstances 
montiuned. It is a remarkable agTccmen t between 
p.Hychological fact and primitive p-syehological 
theory, but the latter is alone quite sullicicnt 
reason for the genesis of the belief. 

The soul itself constantly tends to be a coiint(?r- 
part or duplicate, a spiritual-material double of t he 
person. The reason for this tendency is to bo 
found in the main source of the belief in the soul. 
This is the mental percept ami the memory-image 
of an object, which is inevitably a replica of the 
sensational percent (though possibly not technically 
identical in its pliysiologicai causation), .somewhat 
incomplete, but often vivid enough.* ft is called 
up most vividly in dreams, Imt also in waking 
memory. It may include roughly the whole per- 
sonality, or be confined to one a.spect of it ; but its 
general foundation is visual. 

Some cases may be cited wh(;ro the soul shows 
this tendency to be, or actually is, a double?. It is 
to be premi.scd that speculation frequently draws a 
distinction between this form of the .soul and a later 
transcendental conception. 

The ke/ah or Id of the Karens ‘cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the person himself,’ wlien, as 
soniotiincs hapnens, it appears after death. Tt is 
descriheil as ‘the individuality, or general idea, of 
an inanimate object. It is also the individuality 
of the animated being. It, in fact, personates f lic 
varied phenomena of life.’ ‘ It is distinct from the 
body,* and ‘ its absence from the. body is death,’ 
yet it is not regarded as the soul proper, wdiicli is 
the (AaA. ‘ The body ami the Id are represeided as 
matter and spirit, yet materiality belongs to tlie Id.* 
It is also described as a guardian spirit, w alking by 
a man’s side or 

‘wandering away in warch of dn-ainy ailvtnturvs. If it ia 
absent too long, it must bo calk'<l hack with olT«‘ringa. W’lion 
the Id is alwent in our waking hours, wo lieooine weak or fearful 
or sick, and, If the absenco be protracted, death ensues, lli-ncc 
it is a matter of the deepogt intrrcHt with a Karen to keep his 
Id with him. He is ever and anon inaKi ng otferings of food to 
it, beating a bamboo to gain its attention, (uUling it iKack, and 
tying his wrist willi a bit of thread, w)nc;h is supposed to have 
the power to retain It.’ 

Not only every living creature, but also every 
inanimate thing — axes and knives, for instance, as 
well as all trees and plant.s has its hi, wliicli is 
‘liable U) w’ander away from the individual.’ 
When, thus wandering, it is ‘interfered with by 
an enemy of any kind, death ensues to the in- 
dividual ’ to whom it belongs. If a man drops his 
axo while up a tree, lie looks <low'n and calls out, 
*Zd of the axe, come, come ! ’ 

‘ When tho rice flnld presents an unpromising appearance, it 
is snp|>oHed that the rice-fcchfA isdctiiined in some way from the 
rice, on account of which it languishes. It is recalled witli this 
invo<»tion— “ O come, riro-Mah, come ! Conic to the field. 
Como to the rice. With sci'd of each jrender, coino. Conic from 
the river Kho, come from tin* river Knw ; from Iho plncc whern 
they meet, t;ome. Como from tho West, ooinc from tho East ; 
from the thrmt of the bird, from the maw of the ape, from the 
throat of tho elephant. Corno from tho soui-coh (»f rivers and 
their mouths, ('otne from the country of tho Hlian and liiirman. 
From the distant kitigcloms come. From all granaries come. O 
rirc-Mafi, t;ome to t.hc rice.” ’ 

As distinguished from the fbff/t, tlio Id or kr/rf/i ‘ is 
not regarded as tho riisponsiblo agent in human 
action. . . . When we .sin, it is tho /ba/i, or 
“soul,” which sins.’ ‘ lly some the kcla/i is re- 
presentctl as the inner man, and with others tho 
inner man is the f/ifrbJ ft may leave, tho body in 
sl(?ep. Such an absent Id may ho caught by a 
wizard, and transferred to a dead man, who is 
thereby resuscitated. Tn this case tho friends of 
the robbed man procure another ^d from another 
Bleeping man, and so on. The same Karens hold 
that tho w'orld is more thickly peoiiled w'ith ‘ Hpirits* 
than with men, and that ‘the future world’ is a 
counterpart of this. La.stly, every organ of tho 
body has its Id counterpart. Hliiidness is due to 
an evil spirit having devoured the Id of the eye. 

^ Crawley, Idea of the Sovl, Ijondon, ItMK), pp. 78-78, 193-207. 
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The Id in all cases, though not immortal, * exists 
before man, and lives after him. It is neither 
good nor bod, but merely gives life. * * In analogous 
cases this last detail is negatived, and it is precisely 
a mystic unrealized element that is supposed to 
produce the phenomena of life. 

The Lushai term tA/a is {lossibly connected with 
the Karen id. It is ‘ a sort of double.^ • 

The Chinese hold that the soul may exist out* 
side the body, * as a duplicate having the form of 
the body, as well as its solid consistency.* I)e 
Groot describes it also as * the invisible duplicate * 
of a person, and speaks of * a conviction which calls 
up the bo<ly immediately before their eyes when- 
ever they think of the soul.’* 

Some striking examples apply the principle so as 
to form a double creation. Thus, the Asabas of 
the Niger hold the following opinion : 

* Every one is considered to be created in duplicate, and the 
representative, or, as it were, the refleclion in the spirit world 
of the body and of its possessions, is the ehi and its possessions. 
A man’s ehi marries the cAi of the woman the man marries, and 
so on. In addition, the ehi . . . oote oe a guardian spirit. . . . 
CAi i nuMtn, " My eAi has done badly,” is a not uncoinnton ex- 
pression.’^ ’Entirely distinct from his cAi’is the spirit men, 
which inhabits the man himself.^ 

The Ba-Huana believe in a soul, bun, and a double, 
Only adults have bun ; animals and fetishes 
have doxAi, but no bun. The dosAi apjieara in 
dreams. The bun of a dead man may be seen only 
at night ; it is in human form, white and misty.* 
The peasants of Sicily believe that ‘every material 
thing has an impalpable image or double, which can 
be detached, and can penetrate other bodies.* The 
phenomena of dreams are thus explained.* The 
Zapotecs regarded the soul as a ‘second self.*’ 

The tribes living at the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa believe that the mzimu, or soul, has the 
form of the owner, but is intangible and unsub- 
stantial, though it can talk and act as well as the 
real man. It is visible only in dreams, and the 
shadow is a ‘ part of * it.* Ttie Delawares used for 
‘soul* a word indicating repetition, and equiva- 
lent to a double or counterpart.* The Iroquois 
soul was ‘ an exceedingly subtle and refined image,* 
yet material, ‘possessing the form of the body, 
with a he^d, teeth, arms, legs,’ etc. The spectre 
or wraith was animated by the soul.*® The Aht 
soul was ‘ a being of human shape and of human 
mode of acting.’** The Eskimo say that the soul 
‘exhibits the same shape as the liody it belongs 
to, but is of a more subtle and ethereal nature.*** 
Andamanese souls ‘partake of the form of the 
Tson to whom tliey belong.* *• The Sihanaka hold 
at the mirage is the soul of the reflected scene.** 
The soul is regarded by the East Indian Islanders 
as like the person in every respect, with all his 
qualities and defects ; it is a copy or abstract of 
him, but is always ‘material.* In Java the term 
for soul is ‘ refined body * ; in Celebes, ‘ image ’ ; in 
Toumbulu, ‘companion’ ; in Sangir, ‘duplicate.**® 
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The Malagasy ambiroa and the Dayak amirua^ 
Aamharuan, and bruwa are connected with a 
word meaning ‘two.’* Among the Karo Bataks 
the soul is ‘ the copy of the owner, his other self.* 
The soul which appears after death is the dead 
man’s Doppdgdmjcrf^ Oodrington describes the 
Melanesian atai, ‘ reflection-soul,’ as an ‘ invisible 
second self.’* The soul of the Tongans was not 
‘ a distinct essence from the body, ^ut only the 
more ethereal part of it, and exists in Bolo- 
too (the spirit world) in the form and likeness 
of the boay the moment after death.’* In the 
Hervey Islands the soul was regarded as an airy 
but visible co]»y of the man. ‘The visible world 
itself is but a gross copy of what exists in spirit- 
land. If the axe cleaves, it is because the fairy 
of the axe is invisibly present.’* The Taliitian 
soul resembled the body ; everything had a sqiU.® 
The wairua of the Maoris ‘ 8een“4 to nave signified 
a shadowy form.* It was sometimes mistaken for 
the man himself, and only by meltin|j into thin 
air W’as its ‘ ghostship ’ recognized. It is described 
also os a ‘similitude.’* The soul of the Ddn6s is 
described as a double.® 

Frequently the soul-doubl' is regarded as a 
miniature duplicate, varying in size from half 
size, or that of a cliild-copy of the person, to 
microscopic dimensions. In Egypt it occiins as 
half-size.® In Fiji it is found as of ‘a little child,’ 
or of ‘small stature.’*® In Australia, tribes near 
Adelaide held it to be of the size ‘ of a boy eight 
years old’;** elsewhere ‘a little body.’J* The 
Dayaks of Sarawak regarded it as a ‘miniature 
human lieing.’** This is the prevalent notion 
in the East Indian Islands, a., among the Minang- 
kabauers of Sumatra, the Tontemboan of Mina- 


thin, insubstantial human image,’ or ‘ mannikin,* 
of about the size of the thumb.** The Hindus 
regarded it as of the size of tho thumb.** The 
Nutkas, the Indians of tho Lower Fraser Iliver, 
the Huruns, the ancient Mexicans, the Macusis, 
certain South African tribes, tho Greeks, the 
Teutons, and other early Eurojiean peoples also 
held it to l>e a miniature cony of tho owner.*® 

The Egyptian Aa is a cfoKsic example of these 
beliefs (see Body [E^p.]and Death, etc. [Egyp.]). 
The Aa could live without the body, but the body 
could not live without the Ad. Yet the ka was 
material.” It is represented not only as a minia- 
ture duplicate of tho person, but sometimes as half 
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tiie size, Hometimes as full size.^ After death it 
became l-Iie man’s perHonality proper, bein;» incor- 
porated with the mummy. In ‘ the everlasting 
nouse,’ the tomb, it dwelt as long ns the mummy 
was there. It might go in and out of the tomb 
and refresh itself witfi meat and drink, but it 
never failed to go back to tlm mummy, * with the 
name of which it seems to have been closely con- 
nected.’ In hieroglyph it was ‘represented by 
two upraised arms, the acting parts of the person,’ 
with a depression in the centre of the horizontal 
bar which joins them, to suggest the head.* 

Before discussing tlie relation between the full- 
sized and the miniature double, it is as well to 
repeat the fact lat early thought insists very 
strongly on the principle of du dication, and ex- 
t'^'ids the application very widely. It serves as 
A. theory of the soul and ot a future existence. It 
also serves as a theory of biological reproduction 
and of physical evolution generally. Without 
going into the subject of pre-scienti lie psychology, 
it is necessary to note the onnoxion between tbe 
belief io miniature double and certain widely 
spread . ^tious about the soul. Corresponding 
with the percept is liie fact that t soul is 
invisi'tle when its o\.n is visible, ur ss, as we 
shall se^', there arc spcc'al liiiiiting cirouniatances. 
The c..nparativo permanence and p. .eralized 
nature of the memory-image of individu.th •rre- 
spond with Mio generalized idea of species, as an 
ideal of whuh individuals are copies. A .,elief 
which may almost be regarded as uuWersol is ihat 
children are re-incarnations of the souls o‘ tarents 
or of ancestors. A connected and frequent belief 
is tantamount to a germ-plasm theory of the soul. 
Parallel with this is the notion that reproduction 
can he eirecte<l, eve: in the human species, by 
fission or budding. All these various beliefs are 
cases of duplication. They include good reasons 
why the soul should bo regarded as a miniature, 
whether as germ or embryo, or as a child. A full- 
grown man (levelops from a smaller copy of himself, 
and this from an infinitesimally minute replica 
which has jiroceeded from another individual. 
The theory is applied in early thought far more 
than in a scientific ago which professes practi- 
cally the same theory. Thus, an Australian, 
rel)uking his son, will say to liim : ‘ There you 
stand with my body, and yet you won’t do what I 
tell you.’* 

The minute size of the soul is explained by the 
Australians as depending upon the necessity that 
it should be able to enter a woman’s body. But 
there is also the widely spread recognition of the 
fact that it leaves the body, both in sleep and 
illness, and at death. The body remains. Tw'o 
views are possible, and both are found. Firstly, 
the duplicate may be a film, easily separable from 
the body ; this would correspond to an outer soul, 
the soul of the outer man. Or, secondly, the 
duplicate may be an inset, and therefore an eje<d-. 
Small enough to leave the body by the mouth, 
or even by the fontanel, it is often regarded as 
expansible, filling the body as an inner shape, the 
soul of the inner man, or tiie ‘ inner man ’ himself. 
Its flimsy and insubstantial nature, whether in 
dreams, niemoi-y, or hallucinations, agi'ees well 
with this elasticity.^ 

The link between the soul as shape and the soul 
as inner movement may l)e found here, even if 
we do not identify the soul as germ and the soul 
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as inner man. Each of the latter applies to its 
own peculiar circumstances, and neither is in- 
consistent with the theory of films. This last 
theory, in its converse aspect, has been made 
into a standard metaphysical theory of physical 
and {esthetic creation by Greek philosophy. It has 
even been elevatetl into a theory of vision and 
sensation generally. In the former application 
the filmy duplicate of savage thought becomes the 
transcendental Form, or cI 5 or, which is impressed 
upon Matter, or lHhg. Similarly, the savage theory 
of species and individual was canonized in the 
Ideal Theory of Tlato. 

The oiaron of the Iroquois ^ is paralleled in 
many rude philosophies, ft is a permanent ideal 
duplicate of each imliviilual of the species. \Vhen 
it 18 regarded as a reality, the ditliculty of Idloca- 
tion recurs, not to Hpeak of the problem, Which 
is the essential reality, the original or the copy ? 
— or, in other words, Which is the original? The 
Iromiois lielieved that the oiaron^ the ‘ type or 
model,’ was ‘larger Jind more perfect’ than any 
single member ot the species. It was sometimes 
called ‘the old one.’ Thu.s, converting type into 
prototype, the Indian was perhaps more scientific 
than metaphysical. 

The proolcm of personal identity (similar to 
that of original and copy in the case of duplicates) 
is raised in a curious way and with curious results 
by the duplication theory of reproduction. When 
the soul of a dead man is rc-incaniated in a child, 
there is no practical embarrassment. But, ac- 
cording to Manii, the father is conceived in the 
body of his wife, and is himself re-horn as his 
child.® A man is thus his own father and his own 
son simultaneously. Some analogous notion, com- 
bined with a fear of personal insecurity or loss of 
power caused by this division of personality, seems 
a not impossible factor in the superstitious form of 
infanticide.* A Kaflir will frequently kill one of 
his twin children, the belief being that otherwise 
‘ho will lose his strength.’^ 

In some psychologies each part of the person has 
its ‘spiritual’ dui>licate. The theory of hommo- 
meria is foreshadowed so frequently in early 
speculation that we may fairly suppose it to ho ini- 

S 'licit in early atomic philosophy. When Chinese 
ioctors speaK as if the soul were breakable and 
divisible into molecules,® and when wo read of 
Malay tin-magic that ‘ each grain of ore appears 
to be considered as endowed with a separate entity 
or individuality,’ and that it possesses the power 
of reproduction,® it may well be that each atom 
is implicitly viewed as a minute replica of the 
whole. 

Duplication by a jn’occss of fission or of budding 
(gemmation) is occasionally hinted at in early 
philosophy. The Central Australians tell how in 
the time of ‘the ancestors’ a man would shake 
himself, and spirit-children would tlion drop from 
his muscles. An ancestor suddenly found a dupli- 
cate of himself appearing at his side, and exclaimed, 
‘Hullo! that is me.’’ 

The development of dual personality by a pro- 
cess of division may he illustrated from Hindu 
theology. ‘ The One Being was not happy, being 
alone. He wishcil for a second. Ho caused his 
own nature to fall in twain, and thus liccamo 
husband and wife.’* This duality is rather that 
of mirror-images ; * tliis (second) was only a half 
1 Hewitt, loe, eit. 
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of himself, as the half of a split pea is.’ Combina> 
tion produces complotenc5;s, *aa a split pea is 
(completed) hy being joined with its other half.*^ 

Modem psychology has studied many cases 
whore the unity of personality is disturbed. The 
so-called double personality of such cases adds one 
more apparent confirmation of the ancient theory 
of duplication by division of what may be described 
as a two-laycreu unity. In the ethicial sphere the 
ancient distrust of * double-mindedness ’ implies 
more than a mere tendency to deceit and treachery. 
It implies the existence of two souls, or a double 
soul, in one person. Cf. 1 Ch 12" * that were not 
of double heart* (lit. * without a heart and a heart*) ; 
Ps 12* ‘with a double heart [lit. ‘with a heart 
and a heart *] do they speak.’ Duplication involves 
not only duplicity but instability; ‘a double- 
minded man, unstable in all his ways.’* It is 
possible that one factor in the general desire for 
sincerity was a superstitious notion of the danger 
of unreality. If a man professes non-reality, ho 
may become non-real himself. ‘There is,’ says 
Westermarck, ‘ something uncanny in the untrue 
word itself.’ * Cicero observed : ‘ Nothing that is 
false can be lasting ’ ‘ — a rhetorical remark which 
to a savage might express a physical law. It is a 
curious fact that in civilization a sort of specific 
insincerity or double-mindedness is popularly as- 
cribed to the artistic temperament, particularly in 
the case of actors. As the actor is a double, and 
plays a part on the stage, so is he regarded in his 
own character. Cf. art. Doublk-Mindednkss. 

The analogy of the soul to the portrait, reflexion, 
and shadow nas led to certain curious examples of 
the pictorial double, 'rho easiest method of in- 
duction is by similars, and early thought seems to 
have noted identity far more than dilrerence. 

This tendency is well exemplified in Chinese 
psychology, anu has to bo taken into account in 
estimating many cases of spiritual identification. 

* When a OhineHe secs a plant,* for example, ' reminding him, 
by its shape, of a man or some animal, ... he is influenced 
immediately by an association between it and that being. This 
being be^mes to him the soul of the plant, anthropomorphous, 
or shaped as a beast. . . . Thus, association of images with 
beings actually becomes Identiflcation, both materially and 
psychically. An image, esiiecially if pictorial or sculptured, 
and thus approaching close to the reality, is an offer ego of the 
living reality, an abode of its soul, nay, it is that reality itself.’ 
. . . This kind of association is the backbone of Chinese re- 
ligion.s 

The soul of the Yaos, we saw, bears to the Wly 
‘ the relation which a picture has to the reality.’ 
But the Chinese go muen further. For a1 1 practical 

S urpoaes the life-sized picture of a dead man is a 
uplicate personality. It enables the deceased * to 
live on among his descendants.’ There are stories 
of statues and portraits acting for the persons they 
represent, and even begetting children. 

^ere once existed also an art, Khwai skuh^ by which life 
could be infused into a statue or portrait. 'Tlic living image was 
^on made use of, as Oankenstein employed his monster. « 

Animal -souls or fetish-souls, ext-ernal souls 
generally, are frequently described by observers 
under tne term alter ego. Tribes of the Niger 
believe that each person has 

* an otter ego In the form of some animal, such as a crocodile or 
hippopotamus. It Is believed that such a person's life is bound 
up with that of the animal to such an extent that whatever 
affects the one produces a corrospomiirig impreHsion upon the 
other, and that if one dies the other must speedily do so too. 
It happened not very long ago that an Englishman shot a 
hippopotamus close to a native village ; the friends of a woman 
who died the same night in the village demanded and eventually 
obtained five pounds as oomponsation for the murder of the 
woman.' f 


and his yunheaVs spirit in him.’ A inedicino-man 
‘can assumo the shape of his yunhenV^ The 
tona, second self, soul, or tutelary genius, of the 
Zapotecs was an animal. 

* It was believed that health and existence wore bound up 
with that of the animals, in fact, that the death of lioth would 
occur simultaneously.** 

Even a substitute may be similarly described. 
Among the Bataks a piece of wood the length of 
the sick man’s lx)dy is left at tlie place where the 
evil spirit that has taken the man’s soul is ^lieved 
to reside. Snouck Hurgronje describes this log as 
a duhbelganger.^ 

Examples might be multiplied. It is natural 
that, when once the notion of ‘ spiritual ’ duplica- 
tion has been formed, it may be applieil to any 
thing that strikes the fancy. The origin of ex- 
ternal souls generally cannot be ascribed to a 
desire for safeguarding the life of the owner. At 
least the metliod i.s a very dangerous one. The 
soul is far more likely to bo safe when it is in, 
or in combination with, the body of the owner. 
Moreover, this external soul not only dies when its 
' original ’ dies, but involves in its own death the 
death of the owner. Duplication here simply 
duplicates danger ; and it is unlikely that the 
derivation of the external soul is from any notion 
of placing tho actual soul of a man in an external 
hiding-place. In fact, tho theory of the soul which 
involves the belief in the appearance of a man’s 
double or wraith shortly before, or at, or lust after, 
his death brings into very strong relief tlio danger 
of making tho unity of tho person into a duality. 

The phenomena of this wraith or double miglit 
be illustrated at ^reat length, but they present 
hardly any variation of detail. A curious and 
signilicant fact is the large number of carefully 
studied cases in modern civilization of such 
* phantasms ’ of the living or the lately dead, which 
have been seen by educated and intelligent persons, 
quite free from pathological abnormality.^ It is a 
no less curious fact that tho appearances present 
precisely tho same features as are mentioned in 
medueval and savage folklore. There is no doubt 
about the modem appearances, os far as their sub- 
jective reality is concerned ; nor can tliere be any 
doubt aliout appearances in earlier culture. They 
are, so far as w e know, cases of visual hallucination. 
Such hallucination may be defined as ‘the pro- 
jection of a mental imago outwards when there is 
no external agency answering to it.’® Hallucina- 
tion is not to be denied for earlier stages of human 
evolution, but there is no probability that it in- 
creases inversely as mental development. Be that 
as it may, the remarkable thing is this, that the 
‘ primitive * notion of the soul supplies in theory 
not only what actually happens in practice, but 
also adequate speculative reasons for such happen- 
ings, though these reasons are both pro-scientific 
and opposed to all scientific facts. It is unnecessary 
to enter into any definition of ‘ghost,’ ‘wraith,’ 
‘spectre,’ ‘phantom,* and similar terms. The 
occasion of the appearance of the douhle has been 
noted. It remains to supply some typical examples 
and to draw ont their spiritualistic explanation. 

In Tcutonio folklore to see one's *anirer was regarded os 
an omen of approaching death.o In English folklore the belief 
still obtains that at midnight of St. Mark’s Eve one may 
see from the church porch all those who are to die In the 
course of the year.*! Mr. Barlng-Oould knew of a young car- 
penter in Devonshire who was firmly convinced he had seen his 
own double on St. Mark’s Eve. He went to the church porch 
in a spirit of bravado. * All he could say was that he had seen 


In the Euahlayi tribe of Australia tbeywnJcat, 
or individual totem, is an ‘ animal familiar,’ * a 
sort of alter ego' ‘ A man’s spirit is in his yunbeaif 
1 Monier- Williams, op. oit. p. 183. 

«Jal». »Jlf/ii. 116. 

* de Okeiiit, il. 12. » De Groot, iv. 889 f. 

• Ib. C 114, iv. 342. 

1 0. H. Robinson, Ilauialandt London, 1806, p. 86 ff. 


1 K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1006, pp. 21, 80. 
9 Bancroft, 1. 661, ii. 277. 

8 0. SnoiKik Hurgronje, Het Gajo-land en zijne bewvMra, 
Batavia, 1903, p. 810. . 

4 See F. W. H. Myers and F. Podmore, Phaniaame of the Living, 

London, 1896, p. 113. ^ 

Mythology (Eng. tr. 1880-M), ii. 876. 
ery’s poem, The Vigil of St. Mark. 


London, 1886, pamm. 

« J. Sully, lllueione^ 1 
* J. Grimm, Teutonio 
7 Of. James Montgom 
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hlmflolf go put him, thrust opon the church door, which he 
knew was locked, pass inside, and shut the door after him. lie 
could not be niistaKen ; the figure had turned and looked him 
full in the face, and ho knew hiinurlf as surely as when he 
glanced into mother’s looking-glass.' The young man took to his 
bed, though nothing ailed him, and died of sheer frigid. < Kheltey 
declarud a few davs before his death that ho had seen his 
double. Qoethe (who, by the way, practised the visual izaiion 
of montal images) records his havingseen ' an exact counter|)art 
of himself coming towards him.' 3 Robert Perceval, second son 
of the Right Honourable Sir John Perceval, saw his own 
apparition, ' bloody and ghostly, whereat he was so astonished 
that he immediately swooned away, but, recovering, he saw tho 
spectre depart.' Soon afterwards ho was found dead, under 
mysterious circumstances, in the Strand.''^ In 18lK), Mrs. Milmaii, 
wife of Mr. A. J. Milman, assistant clerk to tho House of 
Commons, declared that her rooms in the Speaker's Court were 
haunted, and had been haunted for many years, by a spiritual 
doutile of herself, wliich had been seen by many people when 
she was elsewhere, though she herself had never seen it.* A well- 
known M.P. died suddenly when away from tho House. It was 
stated that he was seen by several memlters in the lol>by at tho 
time ho dicd.ii In Alsace the belief is marked ; m voir aoi- 
7tUline, eich tielbst tehen^ are familiar phrases. To see one’s self, 
or meet one’s double, portends one's death. A Strassburg man 
returning home saw himself, and soon after died. It is noted 
that in Alsace the occurrence is rare compared with the appear- 
ance of a man to others. An interesting detail, recurring 
elsewhere, is that, after seeing his double, a man has ' no re- 
pose.’ A question implying the same belief was put to Shelley 
by the lady to whom he confided his having seen his double. 
Art and literature are full of examples which might well be 
founded on faot. D. Q. Rossetti's how tfwy unet 
and Calderon's Purgatory of St. Patrick, aro examples. Sir 
Walter Scott observed that increasing civilization ha<l * blotted 
out the lielicf In apparitions.’ This was to reckon without the 
phenomena of vision on which tlicy depend. 

These phenumena explain both the fact of the 
appearance of doubles, and also the pre-.scientific 
theory of it which is a part of tho early doctrine of 
the soul. According to that doctrine, the soul is 
separable from the Tiody. This separation occurs 
at death, and may occur in illness, ami even in a 
mere attack of fright, in sleep, and in other (urcuin- 
stanees which need not bo considered here. Tho 


soul is more or le.ss universally roganled as a 
material, but ethereal i zed, visible dui>licato of tho 
owner, whether full-sized or miniature, and as 
constituting his life. When it is removed, he is 
eitlier dead or in danger of death. Primitive 
philosophy would say, perhaps, not that when a 
man dies his soul departs, but that ho dies because 
his soul has departed. Tho soul of another is 
invisible when the man himself is seen, alive and 
well. In this case of full perception there is no 
mental image. But, when the man is not per- 
ceived, the mental imago of him in the mind of the 
subject may suggest possibilities of separation, of 
division of personality. From another point of 
view, the man’s aiipearanco in death, sleep, or 
illness suggests the fuss of something. Here, too, 
there is a percept, but it docs not answer to the 
completeness of other percepts of the same object. 
Thus, whether as a film of the man’s outward 
appearance, or as an ejected but expansible inner 
duplicate, the soul is easily supposed to leave its 
possessor. To the former view correspond those 
cases in which it is said to * loosen itseir from tho 
]>ody, to the latter those in which it slips away 
from the mouth or other apertures. Before death 
the Haida soul ‘ loosens itself from the body.’ ^ Of 
course, one cannot press the meaning of such 
descriptive phrases. But the fact remains that 
the separated soul is, when seen, a filmy double. 
The general belief that the soul is away from the 
body during sickness is significant. The Chine.se 
hold that even in a fainting fit a man’s ‘ soul is not 
united with his body.’ * The ‘ other self,’ netsin, of 
I)6n6 belief, ‘ was invisible as long as a man enjoyed 

1 S. Baring-Gould, in Sunday Magazine, 1895, p. 744. 

3 Sully, lUmionz, p. 110. 

3 T. F. Thi»elton Dyer, Strange Pages from Family Papers, 


London, 1895, p. 160 f. 

4 Koenimj News. 80 June 1800. ** Ib. 

« A. Barth, in F/v 1.(1890)227 ff. ^ 

7 Q. M. Dawson, ‘ Hai<la Indians, in Oeologxcal Survey of 
Canada^ App. A, p. 121 1. 

8PtOrDOt,1.24S. 


good health,’ but wandered away when he was 
sick or dying. ^ This account is very ni)t to the 
point. It explains how the spiritual counlorparb 
of a man is sometimes described as invisible, hoiuc- 
times as visible. It is invisible, in oilier words, 
when it is nnitinl with its owner. It may bo 
visible, to himself or ot hers, when it is no longer 
united. On tliis line of thought, combined with 
ideas of the life-giving property of the soul, is 
developed the notion that tieaUh and strength aro 
tho soul, or at least an outward sliow of it. The 
Minangkabau people of Sumatra regard the 
sumamje. as 

* the <'au*H(> of liip iinprestiioti a man makea oti othora : ... it 
jfiyetj Btrt!ugLh, spleiidour, and vitality to a man’s appenranco ; 
it is expri'sHod in his look and carriage. A mun whose external 
appearance is weak or sickly, or who has little expression in his 
face, is said to have a feehle soul.’ 3 

Similarly, tho natives of tho Congo identify 
health with tho wonl 7/10//0, and ‘ in cases of wast- 
ing sickness tho inoyo is Hni)i)oseil to have wandered 
away from tho sulVonu*.’^ The Malagasy supply 
a complete case. The (tmhiron, or tour rot/, the 

* apparition ’ of a man, is, when seen, an omen of 
his approaching death. But this term is also 
applied to tho soul of a man when there is no 
actual miestion of death ; for instance, if a man is 
thin and does not thrive well on his food.^ 

It is clear from tho above both why tho soul 
should be away from tho body just beiore, or at, 
or after, death, or even in illness, and also why it 
is then visible liotli to tho owner and to others. 

The double whieh appears after death might be 
supposed to bo a duplicate of the man with the 
murks of death upon him. And so it is sometimes 
in early belief. TIiur, among the Fijinns tlie ghost 
is decomposed ; it is the corpse * walking.’ But, 
with natural inconsistency, it ‘ can eat fruit, drink 
kava, throw stones, weeii, laugh, compose poetry, 
and dance,’® So diniciilt is it for the mintf to get 
away from tho complete idea of the man. In a 
case already cited, the douMo ai>]>earing before 
death had the marks of tho owner’s violent end 
impressed upon it nroleptically. But, as a rule, 
tho * spiritual ’ douhle is tho exact counterpart of 
tho ow ner as ho was when last seen. Thus, by the 
nativc\s of Paraguay 

*the Boula [aphanynk] of the fleparted arc supposed. In the 
ethereal state, to corresimnd exactly in form and character- 
istics with the bodies they have left. A tall man and a short 
man remain tall and short as spirits ; a deformed man remains 
deformed. A klndly-natured man continuos so in shade-land. 

. . . The spirit of a child remains a child and docs not develop, 
and for this reason is not feared. ... No punishment follows 
tho murderer of an infant, nor is its murder attended by the 
ordinary superstitious fears. 

The Polynesians were familiar with apparitions 
of the dead. These appeared also in dreams, and 
their * shape or form resembled that of the human 
body.’’ The natives of the Panjab believe that ‘ the 
little entire man or woman inside tho body relains 
after death the tattoo marks of tlio person whom 
ib has loft.’® Among the Ndgas the ghost is 'an 
exact image of the deceased as no was at the moment 
of death, with scars, tattoo marks, mutilations, 
and all— and as able to enjoy and to need food and 
other su.stenance.’ ® In some cases the ilisem bodied 
‘soul ’after death is distinguished from the dead 
man himself, who is believed to * walk.’ Tho Aus- 
tralians speak of the ghost returning to the grave 
to contemplate its mortal remains.^'' But there are 
cases where it is practically the man himself, re- 
vived and as he was in life. The Ovaherero believe 

1 A. O. Morics, loe. eit. 

3 J. L, van dcr Toorn, loe. eit, v. 48 f. 

» II. Ward, In JAI xxiv. (1H9.5) 287. 4 Ellis, loe. eit. 

0 B. II. 'Thomson, in JA / xxiv. (ISO.'i) 364. 

6W. R. (Irubb, An Unknoum People in an Unknown Land. 
London, 1911, p. 120. 

7 W. Ellis, Polyn. Ree. i. 881, 397. 

« H. A. Rose, in I A xxxl. (1902) 298. 

9 T. (1. Hodson, op. cU. p. 159 ; of. Kruijt, p. 286, 

w A. W. HowiU, in JAI xiii. (1884) 187. 
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that the ghost speaks to people, drinks their milk, 
and takes their tood ; also that he is apt to seduce 
livomen and girls, and can even marry and live with 
a woman without her being aware that her husband 
is a ghost. ^ 

Tn the (.lospol narratives of the appearances of 
the risen .Jesus it is remarkable that various tests 
are employed to prove that the form was no ghost 
or double, but the Lord Himself (cf. Lk 24 ^-"). 
A tost frequontiv employed in cases of the double 
is to ascertain whether the form casts a shadow or 
reflexion. For the *spi ritual* double, lieing itself 
a sort of reflexion, a visible but ‘ immaterial ’ copy, 
obviously cannot produce a reflexion itself. Hence 
stories are found, the point of which is cither that 
a supposed real person is unreal, or that a real 
person, casting no shadow, has ipso facto lost his 
soul. We are thus led to the principle that the 
‘spiritual’ duplicate, while supplying life to its 
owner, is ‘real,* but in a difl'orent genus from tho 
body or from the complete person. More precisely, 
the dilFerence is a question of degree ; the dead or 
sick body is negatively, the life-double is positively, 
real ; the truth of both is the total living unity. 

Most significant, perhaps, of the phenomena of 
doubles is tho fact that they are seen just before 
death, and by their owners in particular. A usual 
endowment of the medicine-man is that he can see 
a soul at any time. But this capacity is often 
limited by the accepted principles of the doctrine 
of tho soul. Thus tho shamans of tho Thompson 
Indians are able to see the soul 
' before and uhortly after it leaves the body, but lose sight of 
it when it gets further awajr towards the world of souls. . . , 
When a shaman sees a soul in the shape of a fog, it is a sign 
that tho owner will dlo.’ a 

The rescue and restoration of the straying dupli- 
cate is universally, in early culture, the business of 
the soul-doctor, as in civilization the restoration 
of health is tho busines.s of tho physician. The 
fact that, though ordinarily invi.sible, it is scon 
away from its place of location is the best proof 
that its owner is threatened with it.s permanent 
absence. This contingency receives the strongest 
confirmation when the apparition is seen by tho 
threatened person himself. The inconsistency of 
the fact that he himself is still alive is one of those 
which cause no difficulty to the unscientific mind. 
The soul is separated from the body ; that is enough 
for an absolute proof. 

The persistence of the belief in the apparition of 
the double is precisely one of those cases which 
cannot be explained by any theory of survival or 
tradition. The belief is kept alive by hallucina- 
tions, and in uncultivated minds by the normal 
phenomena of visualization. 

LiTKRATUiti.--Thi8 is fully given in the article. 

A. E. CRAwr.RY. 

DOUBLE-MINDEDNESS.-lt is clear that 
many things in morality and religion which are 
censured as insincerity and hypocrisy are more ac- 
curately doscribable in terms of doubfe-mindedness. 
The difference is that in double-mindedness a cer- 
tain fraction of the entire complex personality — 
aspwial setof related states and processes— is so 
‘split off’ from the rest of the self that it acts on 
its own account and forgets its relation to the full 
round of diverse elements of the ego. In cases of 
hypocrisy, if such exist, during the inconsistent 
act or attitude which has momentarily taken pos- 
session of the field of consciousness there & a 
haunting sense tliat it is not in harmony with the 
deeper-lying currents of tho selfhood. 

I. Pathology of the sense of self.— The diseases 
conditioned by the splitting of the self are those 
(1879) dSTottfA African Folklore JournaltX, 

Muteum nf Fat. Hitt. i. (1900) 


of double personality, in which two fairly defined 
selves in turn struggle for the possession of the 
field of consciousness, or may exist side by side, 
each more or less ignorant of the other ; multiple 
personality, with the condition just described, ex- 
isting among more than two split-off parts illus- 
tratod in tiic work of a skilful ^pnotist, who can 
call up in turn as many selves as he chooses ; and 
alternating personality, in which the two or more 
selves, like Dr. Jekyf and Mr. Hyde, take turns 
at ruling tho field of consciousness. 


dmtble eonKienee et aUSrationB d» la versminaliU^ 1887 : Mary 
Reynolds and Ansel Bourne, cited by W. James, Pnne. qr 
P$ych.^, 1905, i. 888ff. ; the case of Sergeant F., described by 


Pertonaliiy, 1900 ; the autobiogranhi'i'Al account of the restora- 
tion of a personality by Deers, The Mind that Found Iteelft 
1008 ; tho instance of * 1). F.,* a patient of .Sidis, reported in his 
Psyefuipathological Researehee: Studies in MerUal Viasociationt 
1009 ; and many others. 

These studies are in essential agreement on 
many points in regard to the nature of the self, 
and throw light upon the milder forms of double- 
mindedness. The central fact underlying them is 
that the conscious self at any moment is only a 
small part of the entire personality, the larger 
share of which is the siibconacions self. This 
sphere of tlio suhconscious consists in tho sum of 
partially lapsed memories, plus tlu3 sum of diniljr 
appreciateit instinct feelings and organic experi- 
ences, past and present. 'Fhe elements of the 
entire self are always somewhat imperfectly knit 
together, and at best become organized in spots 
and sections, as determined, for example, by 
harmonious instinct reactions or a relatively con- 
si.stent set of vocational experiences, personal 
habits, and intellectual interests. 

Tho conscious self really consists in the drifting 
to the surface, out of tho submerged selfhootl, of 
certain fairly well organized cores or nuclei of 
related states and processes. Self-consciousnoss is 
potentially bound up in anv and all of the ele- 
ments of the personality. lUie ego is not a fixed 
entity that stands apart and watches the life 
processes go on. The self-feeling, on the contrary, 
13 latent in every psychosis, and emerges when any 
group of processes is sufficiently organized pd so 
far intensified as to form a warm spot in the 
usually somewhat difluse group of experiences that 
cohere in the single organism. Whenever such a 
warm spot is formed, tlie self-feeling crystallized 
about it and everything else is sharply severed 
from it and stands as object. There are in the 
normal personality certain deep-going linos of 
organization that are fairly constant, and give 
some stability to tho selfhood. It is shown, how- 
ever, by the use of hypnotic suggestion, that there 
is no part of the personality that may not in turn 
be made subject and object. The same subject 
may seem to himself to be in turn king and 
peasant, preacher and humorist, saint and sinner, 
child and adult, kindly and irritable, motor- and 
visual-minded. While each character is in the 
centre of the arena acting out its part, it gathers 
to itself allies from the entire range of the self, 
and works them out into seeming consistency, 
and is entirely oblivious to the existence of other 
selves. 

Now, the condition underlying douhle-ihinded- 
nesB is that two or more centres of related processes, 
or solves, may drift above the threshold of clear 
consciousness in rapid succession, while ^ch is 
imperfectly cognizant of the other. Indeed, it w 
certain that one set of central processes can M 
‘ thrown out of gear * with the rest, * so that the 
processes in one system give rise to one conscious- 
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ness, and those of another system to another simuU 
iamomlv existing consciousness ’ ( W. James, Princ, 
of Psych, i. 399). Let us represent the entire 
self, consisting fundamentally of a mass of sub- 
liminal processes, by a sphere S. Two smaller 
spheres, A and B, within the larger one may repre- 
sent the integrated nuclei of conscious solves. In 
so-called normal consciousness, these two selves, 
A and B, will be so nearly coincident, duo to the 
continuity and consistency in the stream of ex- 
nerionces, as to have almost everything in common, 
M. Although the quality of mentality at any 
moment or in any situation is dift'erent iroin that 
of the next moment or situation, so that A and B 
each has a region exclusively its own, the large 
common ground M carries over into each successive 
state of consciousness a rich stock of memories, 
and accordingly a sense of personal identity. If, 
however, in an impulsive or impressionable person 
the successive (JOiisciousnesseH arc inharmonious — 
— call them A^ and B* — and so separated as to 
have only a small region M' in common, W’e have 
the typical case of double-mindedness. There lie 
beyond these the extreme instances described above, 
when, due to some lesion, or to hypnotic influence, 
the consciousnesses A* and B* are so thrown 
apart that they have no backgiound of definite 
memories to unite them. 

Among the advantages of considering doublc- 
mindedness os lying in a progressive series between 
a highly unificcl consciousness on the one hand and 
^ternating personalities on the other, are : (a) it 
is normal, hut may become pathological ; ( 6 ) the 
progressive decline of the memory of other selves 
in pathological cases shows the distinction between 
double-minded ness and wilful deception and in- 
sincerity. A religious enthusiast ami propagandist, 
for example, impelled by the comhined eflect of 
auto-suggestion and social-suggestion may at other 
times he morose, unkind, and even treacherous, 
and still he only faintly aware of the incoiagruity. 
(c) There is, however, a subconscious interaction 
between the selves. Binet and Janet have shown 
(Binet, Altcratwns of Personality ^ Eng. tr. New 
York, 1896, p. 215 ft'.) that, although either mem- 
ber of a double iiersonality may seem to be entirely 
oblivious of the existence of the otiier, there is, 
nevertheless, a leakage between them through the 
deeper strata of personality, {d) The integration 
of the self is best brought about, if not invariably, 
in terms of the subconscious. Tn chronic cases of 
double personality there seems to be no way so 
effectual of healing the cleavage as by a vigorous 
use of suggestion, the blending of tlic different 
selves into the deeper-lying regions of the sub- 
merged selfhood. From this point of view the 
success of relif^ioii in the world may be accounted 
for by its consistent appeal to the ‘divided stilves,’ 
‘sick souls,’ and all who hunger after the higher 
life, that they renounce tlie lesser selves and, by 
an act of faith, sink them into the absolute right- 
eousness of a limit! OSS personality. 

2. Sources of double-mindedness.— Whether or 
not the self is fundamentally or transcendentally 
a uni^, it is more just to concrete facts of the 
mental life to assume that self-consciousness is in- 
herent in the separate psychic processes themselves. 
Rather than try to explain the incongruous ob- 
sessions of the self, therefore, it is more judicious 
to accept the multiplicity of streaks and strains 
that inhere in the same personality as the given 
fact, and then to regard the integrity of the self 
as a selected product of development. Its utility, 
let us say, is found in the value to the individual 
of a self-cousistcnt history, and the increased 
efficiency of a social order whose units are some- 
what similar. The most potent fact about the 
self is the constant mutations that are going on 


within it (of. W. James, Princ. of Psych. ^ chs. ix. 
and X. ; Bradley, Appearance and Reality -, 1897, 
ch. ix.). In any normal individual there are cease- 
less alterations and re-combinations of the clenienl s 
of the self in response to the situations that call 
them into activity. Each person is in turn, especi- 
ally and for the moment, a bodily self, a social 
self, a courageous, a blush iii|^>^, a righteous, an 
ambitious, a i»assionate, a logical self, and so on 
through a long list. There are conditions which 
tend to tix tliese various selves and perpetuate 
them. In the first place, it is the fate of states of 
consciousness lo be self-limited in proportion to 
their intensity. To see with rapt interest a bit of 
colour harnioiiy in a landscapo is for the moment 
to be blind to all else. To feci the thrill of a 
heroic encofinter creates a soldier whose heart is 
closed to every other ‘calling.’ Tlio laws of habit 
get in their work, while vocational activities and 
the fixity of social customs assist in building the 
texture of the personality into a seemingly con- 
stant and consistent type. The twists and strains 
of split personality now arise through 

*the irruption into the individual’s life of some now stinmlus or 
passion, such as love, amhitiou, cupidity, revenge, or patriotic 
devotion ’ (W. Jatnes, Var. ctf Eel. Tijcp., 1£K>2, p. 17tn. 

It may arise from an enforced change of occupa- 
tion when the cross currents are aggravated by a 
psychopatluc temporaiiient. The condition exist- 
ing in milder forms is best seen in abnormal cases. 

*A young woman, early abandoned to a life of shame, and 
later placed in a convent, would pa»H, as llio result of nervous 
cliRorders, through two perlmls, ljeli<!\iiig herself U> he alter- 
nately prostitute and nun ; and in each her tone, manner, dress, 
and speech were radically different and appropriate’ (Baldwin, 
DPhE ii. 286). 

One of the chief sources of split personality is 
the dilliculty of a smooth reaujustment, during 
the growth periods from ehildliood t<» maturity, 
to the new demands of later stages. This is most 
marked during the age of most rapid readjustment 
in the early teens. The old Imlatual self of child- 
hood ntjrsists with great tenacity. The instinctive 
upru.sh of new life llooda the youth with a feeling 
of new Txissibilities and a sense of awakening, 
though dimly appreciated, ideals. The struggle 
between the old self and the new is tlie crisis long 
known tus ‘ storm and stress.’ ^ The period is well 
characterized by W, James as that of the 
* divided will, when llm higher wishes luck Just that last acute- 
newt, that touch of exnloHive intensity . . . that enablca them to 
burst their shell, anrl make irruption efhcaciously into life and 
quell the lower tendemnes for ever ' ( Var. o/ Eel. Exp. p. 178). 

3 . Double-mindedness and immorality. —It 
would seem that most blemishes of character and 
nearly all misdeeds ami crimes might be traceable 
to split personality. A passionate, shamming, or 
lartial self, either too callous or too sensitive, 
OSes its connexion with, and setting in, the full 
round of life. Treacheries, for exainjde, are the 
obverse side of little loyalties, just as aro foolish 
loves and misguided philanthropies. It would 
appear, too, from the stress which moral codes and 
precepts place upon such virtues as integrity, sin- 
cerity, consistency, tcmjtcrantki, and the like, that 
the normal evolution of eharacter chiefly consists 
in the straightening out and unification of the 
inner self. 

'As a lletc'her inakPH dtraight his arrow,' sayo the Dhamtna- 
pdda (83), 'a wira man makes straight his trembling and 
unsteady thought, which is difflcult to keep, difficult to turn.’ 
Sonietliing like this is, apparently, the purport of 
the golden mean of Aristotle, the middle path and 
the will of Heaven of Confucius, the harmony with 
the universe of the Stoics, and the straight and 
narrow way of Jesus. 

The danger of a duplicity of the self has been 
almost uiii\ersally re< oguizod by morality and 

1 See, (or a description of the accompanying pfienomena, 
W. James, Varietieioj Religious Ezverience, N.Y., 1902, chs. vi. 
vii. viii. : Starbuck, Psychology v/ Religion^, 1001, chs. v. xil 
xvil. xviii. 
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religion. To heal up its ruptures and knit the 
entire life into a consistent whole has been their 
heroic task. Two extreme methods of unification 
have been advocated, with many gradations of the 
intermingling of both. At one extreme is the 
Stoical method of renunciation of everything which 
can disturb, distract, or tear asunder, so that the 
soul stands undisturbed in the midst of a changing 
universe, superior to all things in life or death. 
The opposite method is to extend the self until it 
is at one with all things in heaven and earth. 
Since the self, then, is at one with all-reality, 
there is notliing that can mar its serenity. One 
can distinguish at least four typos of this latter 
method of unification : the mystical or baptismal 
or psychopathic, which would bathe in a limitle.ss 
ocean of bloasedness; the rational or Socratic, 
which would rise to higher definition and sink to 
profounder insight until the deeper wisdom catches 
up all virtue into itself ; the aesthetic, as illus- 
trated, for example, in Jesus, wliich is guided by 
a warm, refined sense of eternal values ; and the 
practical or * tough-minded,* represented by those 
who gird up their loins and preach and practise a 
doctrine of utmost consistency in thought and 
deed. 

f . The value to morality of double-mindedness, 
t is an instructive fact that the biography of 
so many moral and religious geniuses betrays a 
struggle between the cross currents of tlie self in 
the direction of good and evil. lake St. Paul and 
St. Augustine, what they would not, that they do, 
and, when the impulses lead towards the higher life, 
there is a stubborn inner resistance that is hardly 
overcome. It is probable that, just as an act of 
clear thought is bought of necessity at the price 
of severe liiental tension, so a world of clean-cut 
moral values can exist only in the miilat of con- 
flicting inner impulses. It is ‘ when the struggle 
begins within himself’ that ‘man’s worth some- 
thing.’ It is only then that ‘ the soul awakes and 
grows ’ (Browning, Fijine at the Fair), 

‘Of necessity every distinctly moral choice involves the 

? revioiJ8 presence of a certain tendency to choose the wrong. 

08 , moral (choice is essentially a ('condemnation of the neglected 
motive, as well as an approval of the accepted motive. Other- 
wise it could he no moral choice. A being posneasod of Imt 
one motive could have no oonscicnoo. . . . You might as well 
try to define a king without his subjects as to define a moral 
deed without the presence in the agent of some evil motive ' 
fUoyce, in IJE iv. [1893-4) 67). 

If, now, in the midst of the struggle the agent 
conquers the lessor motive, he niay is.sue forth into 
a complex world of specific moral relationships and 
corresponding moral values, and so come tu live 
victoriously in a ‘ two-storey universe ’ instead of 
floating along a misty stream of indefinite ex])eri- 
ences into wliose gloom the light of a bedimmed 
conscience can siiarcely shed its radiance. The 
value of the conflicts, too, in the social order has 
long been recognized by students of ethics. 

‘The means which Nature uses to bring about 
the development of all the capacities slie has given 
man,’ says Kant, * is their antagojiism in society, 
in BO far as this antagonism becomes in the end a 
cause of social order. . . . Men have a groat pro- 
pensity to isolate themselves, for they find in 
themselves at the same time tliis unsocial charac- 
teristic, and each wishes to direct everything solely 
according to his own notion, and expects resistance 
’ust as ho knows that he is inclined to resist others, 
t is just this resistance which awakens all man’s 
powers’ (quoted in pewey-TuftSjAVAictf, 1908, p.87). 

The study of biographies would even 8ugge.st 
that, the greatov the number of antagonisms and 
oppositions that play against each other, tlio more 
is the personality enricuied, if only they can be so 
neatly halanoed against each other as not to waste 
the cnovgu^H, and if the central stream of life is so 
directed that the habit of conquering becomes the 


habit of CTowth. Luther, e.j/., is an Instructive in- 
stance of a person containing what Ribot {Diseases 
of PersoTiatityf Kng. tr. Chicago, 1895, pp. 112, 
12611'.} designates * successively’ and ‘even simul- 
taneously contradictory characters. ’ He was jocose 
and serious, joyous and melancholy, submissive 
and independent, active and meditative, stoical 
and sensuous, warm-hearted and vindictive, mystic 
and hard-headed organizer, scholar and poet, and 
many things besides. The intimate relation be- 
tween the presence, in such minds, of various cross 
currents and their moral strength is probably not 
an accidental one. 

Litbkatuuk.- In addition to the references in the text, the 
reader may consult: J. Royce, Studifia of Good and Evil, 
N.Y., 1898, ch. on ‘Anomalies of Personality’; B. Sidis, The 
PaychoL of Suggestion, N.Y. 1911 ; J. M. Baldwin, DPhP, 
1901-2, art. ‘ P<!rHonality, Disorders of’; D. H. Tuke, Diet. (\f 
Psych. Med., 1892, art. ‘Double Oonsuiousuess ’ : Worcester, 
McComb, and Coriat, Relig. and Med., N.Y. 1908 ; H. 
MUnsterberg, Payehotherapy, N.Y. 1909, pU iii. 

Edwin u. Starduck. 

DOUBT.— 1. Definition and scope.— Doubt is 
the negation of belief, the condition of not having 
reached a positive conclusion for or against any 
proposition. In this negative nature doubt difl'ers 
from disbelief which is a positive conviction of 
falsity. Disbelief is a form of belief ; it is a belief 
in some 2 >ronosition which involves the falsity of 
another, witn reference to which the attitude of 
mind is called ‘disbelief.’ We disbelieve the 
Ptolemaic theory because we believe the Coiier- 
nican. Doubt, on the other band, imidies no such 
contrary belief. It implies suspense of judgment 
rather than a positive judgment to the contrary. 
It is the state of bein^ unconvinced. In this sense 
an agmostic should bo in the attitude of doubt, lack- 
ing knowledge (see art. Aonosticism). Whether 
there is ever an absolute sus 2 )euse of judgment 
may be questioned, but in the doubting attitude 
there is at least the absence of a categorical or of 
a settled judgment with reference to the idea in 
q^uestion. There may be the disjunctive judgment 
Uiat A or B is true, but doubt as to winch alter- 
native is correct, or there may be an alternation of 
judgments, but no fixed concuusion. In the latter 
case doubt corresi>onda to deliberation, although 
expressing the negative element rather than tlie 
consideration of reasons. 

As to the objects of doubt it is customary to dis- 
tinguish between theoretical doubt and doubt as 
to values. The former may concern either (1) the 
evidence of sense, or (2) the truth of theories. The 
latter may be doubt as to the validity of our (3) 
eesthetic or (4) moral judgments. Since religion, 
08 commonly understood, involves judgment as to 
both facts and values, religious doubt may be of 
either of the two main kinds. 

The distinction sometimes drawn between wai* 
versal and particular doubt is a verbal rather than 
a real one, the former being incompatible with 
sanity in things theoretical, and with life in things 
practical. The conscious life is essentially an active, 
assertive process by which objects are either assimi- 
lated, or neglected for those ca]iable of assimilation. 
This limitation of doubt in the field of knowledge 
was shown by Descartes, and in the sphere of prac- 
tice by Hume (see § 2). 

The temporal relation of doubt to belief depends 
upon the conception of the nature of belief. If 
belief be taken as identical with tlie instinctive or 
immediate reality sense, doubt is a subseq^uent 
state arising from the conflict of primitive beliefs, 
especially as involving the disappointment of ex- 
pectation and the chocking of motor impulse. If 
oelief be conceived as a reflective result dependent 
upon evidence, it is subsequent to doubt, and its 
legitimate outcome. The condition of doubt lasts 
as long as the idea in question fails to find its 
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place relative to the syBlein which reprcseuta for 
us reality. When its position is discovered, the 
attitude towards it is one of belief— cither positive 
as acceptance, or negative as rejection. 

The resolution of doubt, coiisistinj^ as it does in 
this detorininatioii of the place of an idea rcdatively 
to the reality system, involves the exercise of will. 
Yet this volition cannot bo taken as a perfectly 
free or arbitrary action, without undermining the 
whole idea of truth. Doubt has signilicanco only 
in so far as there is pre-supposed a system of con- 
ditions to which thought must adjust itself. There 
is doubt only where knowledge is possible, for 
doubt is always as to the judgment which ought 
to bo passed if the purpose of thought is to be 
fulfilled. The resolution of doubt is therefore 
never a mere ‘ will to believe,’ but a will to believe 
what conforms to given conditions of belief. The 
will is not absolute and alone in belief. See also 
articles Belief, Faith, Scepticism. 

Litbraturb.— J. M. Baldwin, Ilarulb. o/ Psyeholfi, 1889, ch. 
viL, ‘Feeling and Wm,’ DPhP, artt. ‘Doubt,' ‘Relief; F. 
Brentano, Psychologies Leipzig, 1874, vol. i. bk. ii. ch. vH. ; 
G. Vorbrodt, Psychology aes lllaubem, Gottingen, 1895 ; R. 
Adamson, art. * Belief ; W. James, The Will to lielieoe, 
1897 ; E. E. Saisset, Le Paris, 1805 ; see, further, 

references below, and under BBiiiRK. 

Nouman Wilde. 

2 . The meaning and value of doubt as influenced 
by one’s philosophical or theological position.— 
A personas attitude towards doubt and liLs con- 
ception of its meaning will depend much upon his 
philost>phic!al or theological j)Oint of view. Apart 
from realism, whose psychological and epistemo- 
logical ground work is extremely varied, tnere are 
at least two general types of philosophizing, viz. 
absolutism and dynamic idealism, which directly 
influence one’s estimate of doubt and its place in 
the moral and religious life ; the former tending 
on the whole to disparage, and the latter to en 
courage, it. 

(\) Absolutism, — Those who hold that truth or 
righteousness is of a fixed and changeless nature 
fall into several groups with a variety of shades of 
gradation among them. For our purpose it will 
be sufficient to mention two as types ; [a) rational- 
ists or a-priorists, and (6) absolutists basing their 
views upon Divine authority. 

(а) AoBolutisin of the rationalistic sort. There 
are those whose conlidence in a fixed and static 
truth is so implicit, and who believe so firmly that 
this truth is of the nature of pure reason and can 
be attained through a logical process, that doubt is 
to them synonymous with ignorance. It means 
failure, up to any given moment of time, to have 
discovered the w iiolc of truth. Such an attitude is 
often found among logicians, mathematicians, and 
theologians who have built upon a rationalistic psy- 
cliology, although some of them take the matter of 
doubt more seriously, if, like Plotinus, they have 
a mystical temperament, or if, like Augustine, 
they are oppressed by the contrast between finite 
knowledge and infinite intelligence. Doubt is 
sometimes employed systematically as a helpful 
scientific or philosophical procedure by those who, 
like Descartes, use it as a means ot sifting out 
from the manifold experience the pure elcnieiits of 
knowle«lge that are changeless. During the quest, 
rationalism has employed doubt consistently and 
whole-heartedly, liaving established a system of 
truth or belief, it tends towards dogmatic certainty. 

(б) A fixed and static truth or righteousness 
based upon an external autli(»rity. From this 
standpoint doubt means perverseness, way ward- 
neas, or even sin, and is dealt with by disapproval, 
censure, condemnation, excommunication, j)uniHh- 
inent, or execution. 

When either of the types of absolutism just de- 
scribed exists in its relatively pure form, implicit 


‘aitli is demanded within the range of the firm 
'oundation of the system, while doubt may in all 
other matters prevail. There are many also, 
among Catholics, Protestants, and non-Christian 
devotees, who accept the finality of both reason 
and authority and insist upon their oneness. An 
instructive Instance in point is the case of Cardinal 
Newman. Ho says (firmw. of Assent ^ pp. 214, 146) : 

‘Now truth cannot chan^^o; what iti onco truth is always 
truth; and the human mind is raado for truth. . . . once certi- 
tude, always certitude. If certitude in any matter be the ter- 
mination of all doubt or fear nlnnit Its truth, It carries with it 
an inward assurance that it shall never fail.’ ' The ditllculty is 
roinovud by the don'iiia of the (Church's infallibility. The “ One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church " is an article* of t he Creed. 
It stands in the ])lace of all abstruse propositioiiN in a Catholic’s 
mind, for to believe in her word is virtually to believe in them 
all. Even what he cannot understand ho can believe to he 
true ; and he believes it to be true because he believes in the 
Church.' 

(2) Types of idealism with a dynamic or develop- 
mental conception of reality. — This philosophical 
position, somewhat older than Aristoteliaiiism, has 
arisen with new life during the last century and a 
half. It has been steadily undermining dogmatism 
and certitude, and not only ac(;epting doubt as a 
wholesomo mental regimen, hut interpreting it as 
a necessary and intimate part of tho growth process. 
Its representatives may be separated into two 

0 )a : (rt) rationalists, who, like Hegel, abandon 
iw of identity and contradiction and no.sit a 
rational world -consciousness in a process of Injcom- 
ing or evolution ; and {h) the large class, including 
pragmatists, voluntarists, and all'cctionists, to 
whom reality seems to ho of a plastic, iion-rational 
sort, which the thought-processes, since they are 
its products, can only symbolize, not reveal. 

(tt) Hegel may be taken as a repr(^Bent alive of 
the idealists who bold a <lynamic and teleological 
conception of reality, and insist that the ’ cosmic 
spirit unfolds in a strict and vigorous logic, wliojio 
consuiiimation is thought of tlioiiglit ’ (Cusliinan, 
Hist, of Phil, f 1911, ii. 281). The absolute reason 
proceeds everywhere and always according to a law 
of negativity— passes over into its other or o])poBite 
only to return to itself enriched by the contradic- 
tion. There is always the thrccfohl act, whether 
in the personal life or in history — affirmation, (!on- 
tradiction, and return- to- it self (the thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis of Fichte and Schelling). The 
law of contradiction which formal logic and static 
rationalism respect is not ‘true,’ but only repre- 
sents the second step in an endless process of be- 
coming. Tho unfolding of tlio Absolute must of 
necessity, and by its very nature, have contradic- 
tions within it, as the condition of passing on to a 
richer synthesis. Doubt in the individual, there- 
fore, and scepticism in history (see, e.y., Hegel’s 
discussion of the Sceptics, in his Hist, of P/iUos., 
1892-90) are not simply justifiable on account of 
their stimulat ing and intensifying power, but are 
w'bolly essential parts of the evolution of spirit. 

(ft) Non-ratioiial idealism. Hegel’s philosophical 
jii.stification of negation was but the formulating 
of a world-attitude tow ards the value of doubt that 
had been developing during the Renaissance and 
has been gaining momentum to tlie present time. 
No reference is here made to its value in the 
way of mental clarification and os a means of 
arriving at certainty as in the Yes and No pro- 
cedure of Abelard and Aquinas, or to the metnod 
by which Descartes doubted away everything pos 
sible in order to arrive at clear and distinct ideas 
and therefore dogmatic certainty ; w hat we have 
in view is rather a growing conception that reality 
is of a iion-rational kind which cannot he truly 
represented by tho cognitive processes. 'rh’e 
thought-life is one (among others) of tho ways in 
which tho W'orld of being nmnifests itself. It is 
epiphenoiiieual. Its reports are suggestive and 
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symbolical, not final. Dogmatism is, from this 
point of view, no longer i>ossible, and the tmtative 
reliance upon a * truth ’ so far forth apprehended, 
of which doubt is the wholesome sign, is funda- 
mentally justifiable. Following upon the acute 
scepticsism and criticism which culminated in Hume 
and Kant respectively, confidence in the wwer of 
pure reason to transcend itself and report objective 
reality was undermined, and with it the belief was 
displaced that the universe was constructed on 
logical principles. The conviction grew insistent 
that reality is plastic or d;;^amie, and is of the 
nature of feeling or will, "being so, its meaning 
is to bo read out in terms of feefing or symbolized 
through ideation. Illustrative of the ancctionists 
may be mentioned: Kant’s faculty of taste and 
Aesthetic judgment as the synthesizing principle 
behind reason and judgment ; Schelling s notion 
that ideas have not logical worth, but are God’s 
intuitions of Himself, and that esthetics and re- 
ligion contain the deeper wisdom which will resolve 
all contradictions ; Schleiermacher’a doctrine that 
religious ideas are forms of the manifestation of 
religious feeling ; and Schiller’s and Goethe’s con- 
ception of the ‘Beautiful Soul’ revealed through 
‘ aisintercsted contemplation.* The volitionists 
are equally numerous and commanding. Illustra- 
tions of tliese are the * God-will ’ of Kant, the 
‘Deed-act’ of Fichte, and the * World-as-will* of 
Schopenhauer, with his teaching that Reason and 
Idea are indeed distorted expressions of this funda- 
mental world-will. The doctrine of biological evo- 
lution is n concrete form of the prevailing passion 
(which had possessed tho best minds for more than 
half a century before it was formulated by Darwin) 
for a developmental account of reality, and in turn 
has given vast impetus to tho conception. Some 
of the modern fonns into w'hich it has Income 
crystallized are pragmatism, radical empiricism, 
vitalism, and voluntarism. All these give up 
tho possibility of tho dogmatic certainty of a uni- 
fied system of beliefs. As summarizea by A. J. 
Balfour : 

* No phnoBophy or theory of knowledge can be eatisfactory 
which aoea not find room within it for tho quite ohvioiw but 
not Butflciently congidored fact that, so far a« empirical Bcieuce 
can tell iia anytliing about tho matter, moot of the proximate 
causeB of belief and all its ultimate CAUsea are non-ralionai in 
Uieir character ’ {The Foundations qf Belief 865-6). 

The attitude of all these towards doubt and cer- 
tainty may be typified by the following from W. 
James : 

* Tlie «afe thing is Murely to recognize that all the insightg of 
creatures of a day like ourselves must be provisional. The 
wisest critic is an altering being, subject to the better insight 
of the morrow, and right at any moment, only ** up to date " and 
“on the whole." . . . “ Heartily know, when half -gods go, the 
gods arrive." ... 1 do indeed disbelieve that we or any other 
mortal men can attain on a given day to absolutely incorrigible 
and unimprovable truth about such matters of fact as those 
with which religions deal ’ ( Varieties of Religious Experience^ 
1902, p. 838 f.). 

Doubt for its own sake. — Most writers make 
a aistinction betw'ceu doubt as an end and its use 
in the growth of knowledge. Kven those who 
justify it most unqualifiedly within its proper 
limits condemn it just as cordially as a cnronic 
obsession. 

James goes so far os to observe ; ' It is often practically im- 
possible to distinguish doubts from do^atic negation. . . . 
Skepticism in moral matters is an ally of immorality. Who is 
not for is against ... In theory as In practice, dodge, or hedge, 
or talk as wo like about a wise skepticism, we are really doing 
volunteer service for one side or the other ' {The WiU to Belietfe, 
1809, p. 109). Sir William Hamilton, who believes that 'doubt 
is the first step toward philosophy,’ observes : ' Doubt, os a 

E irnmuent state of mind, would be, In fact, little better than an 
telloctual death. The mind lives as it believes, — It lives in the 
affirmation of itself, of nature, and of Qod ; a doubt upon any of 
these would be a diminution of iU life— a doubt upon the three, 
were it posHible, would be tantamount to a mental annihilation ’ 
^Lect. on Met. 1. 91). 

The <laTi;:;cv of doubting iff not only that it may 
bet:umo a fixed habit, biit that interest may centre 


in the proccBs itself os severed from the complex 
of normal mental activities and healthy eiithusiMms 
and become a mania (doubting-madness ; folie du 
doute; Grubclsucht). I’athologists have accepted 
this as a special type of insanity (see, for example, 
B. Ball’s art. ‘ Don ot, Insanity of,’ in Tuke’s Diet, 
of Psychol. Medicine^ 1892). Its symptoms are a 
state of persistent intellectual unrest, a devouring 
metaphysical hunger, a morbid anxiety for mental 
satismetion, accompanied not infrequently by a 
Hamlet-like paralysis of the will. 

4. Doubt as the condition of knowledg^e and of 
its growth.— -The dictum of Hamilton, * we doubt 
in order that we may believe ' {loe. eit . ), has been, as 
the result of modern psychological analysis of the 
nature of the thought-processes, settling into a 
trui.sm. According to James, ‘ belief and disbelief 
are but two aspects of one psychological state . . . 
wo never disbelieve anything except for the reason 
that we believe something else whicii contradicts the 
first thing ’ (Princ. of Psych, y 1890, ii. 284). Such a 
conception becomes self-evident through an analysis 
of the mental conditions involved in certitude. This 
is shown even in tho simplest acts of cognition. 
No act of percei>tion would he possible without 
selective attention, a narrowing 01 tho field of con- 
sciousness, and a more or less sharp discrimination 
of the object perceived from related objects. Such 
an act often, if not generally, involves an artificial 
cutting away of the object from its setting, as 
hand from arm, leaf from branch, child from adult, 
day from night, and the like. Further perceptual 
processes almost invariably make cross-cuttings of 
these cuttings as hand-wrist arm, leaf-tw ig-branch, 
normal-abnormal child, twelve-hours, six-months 
day, and the like. The growth of knowledge con- 
sists just in the healing of the cleavages, and the 
organization, through judgments, of the discrete 
elements of experience into wdioles after tlicy have 
been necessarily severed, as tho condition of naving 
clear images and states of consefiousness. Without 
dissatisfaction with tlio accuracy and finality of 
the discrete perceptual images already experienced 
(which dissatisfaction is doubt in the making), the 
further organization, in terms of judgments, of 
which knowledge consists, would not l>o possible. 
All the higher acts of conception involve similar 
discriminations and artificial separations as the 
condition that they become clear. They are al- 
ways interested in a yart of experience at the 
expense of all the rest. Then, when general judg- 
ments are formed, it is inevitable that discord 
should arise between these and each and all the 
diverse details that they have sought to harmonize. 
Wenley, in a chapter on * Pre-established Discord,* 
has given a faithful analysis of the principle as it 
concerns the limitation of science and the henaviour 
of scientists : 

* Any Boience, that is, any body of Judgments alK)ut a part of 
experience, self-centred, if you insist that it transform 

Itself into a rational acoount of experience asauihoU. Nay, 
it may be maintained that, precisely in proportion as soienoe 
conforms to the ideal of exactness, it declines in truth when 
universalized, Just because it is able to grasp, or adjust, Indi- 
vidual cases: advance in knowledge depends upon aware- 
ness of problems, of contradictions. Science as a process of 
investigation consists in an effort to erase these blots upon 
(insistency’ {Hod. Thought and the Crisis in Belie/, pp. 200- 
210 ). 

Without the intensification of consciousness re- 
sulting from clean-cut images along with their 
often necessary distortions, there would exist only 
a dim, confused state of general awareness or a 
'feeling of simple reality.’ All belief, in everv 
case, has for its criterion, on the contrary, * a feel- 
ing of resolved doubt.* ‘What I believe has its 
pros and cons, and however vaguely, still really, I 
am better satisfied with the pros than with the cons. 
Now for the first time, therefore, we have belief * 
(Baldwin, Handh. of Psych.^t 1889, p. 158). From 
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such a consideration it is evident that doubt is 
bound up necessarily with any act of faith. As 
expressed by Ladd : 

' Bkepticinin and aKUoaticisin remain lei^itiinatc and valuable 
(even indiapensable) attitudes of tiie mind toward all the objects 
ix>th of knowledge and of so-called faitli. ... To doubt and in- 
quire, to refuse to afflnn, and to deny, whether applied in the 
Interest of conduct, of science, or of speculative thinking, are as 
essential to the process of cognition as are faith and ainruiutiou 
Of the most positive and undisturbed kind ’ (Phil, of Km/uMae, 
p. 369). 

The necessity of doubt to knowledj^e arises also 
from the retarding elleot of a native inertia which 
causes a discord between thought and action ; and 
this condition is aggravated by the deadening 
eifect of liabit and custom, which must constantly 
be transcended and replaced by a habit of growth, 
or, in other words, the habit of readjustment. 
Voster has compared doubt to the moulting of a 
bird by which it accommodates itself to the 
rotation of the seasons, and to the prociess of 
elimination in digestion. Doubt is therefore the 
‘purgative, eliminative, excretive side of religious 
experience, as faith is its nourishing ; and therefore 
we are saved by doubt as well as by faith* (Tfis 
FunH. of Relig, in Man's St niggle /or JCxuience^ 
p. 138 f.). 

c Development of doubt in the personal life.— A 

valuable suggestion as to the place of <iouht in the 
constructive life of morality and religion is found 
in the fact that it is the rule rather tlian the ex- 
ception, in the growth from childhood credulity, 
imitativencss, and external authority, into a per- 
sonal grasp of spiritual verities, that men and 
women pass through, usually in the late teens, a 
stage of mental perturbation, and of inquiry into the 
groundwork of faith. The youth ‘ turns logiidan 
and proves everything, and ac(;ept8 that only which 
seems to possess a reason.* A study of biographies 
and autooiograpliies seems to show that 
‘the higher IKe-purposen develop and intensify simultaneously 
with the growth of doubt. . . . Doulit is a process of mental 
clarifloation ; it is a step in the prucesa of self-mastery ; it is 
an indication that all the latent powers are beginning to be 
realized ’ (Starbuck, Ptpchol. Jieluj., pp. 233, 242). 

6. The cultivation of the science and art of 
doubting judiciously and constructively. —Tlie 
number of recent sympathetic discussions by psy- 
chologists and theologians of the meaning of doubt 
would indicate that leaders of thought have como 
rather generally to accept a constructive inter- 
pretation of it when kept within certain limits. 
The art of judicious doubting was first formulated 
by Aristotle, who saw in it the golden mean 
between the scepticism of the Sophists and the 
dogmatism of the popular mind : 

' It will contribute towards one’s object, who wishes to ac- 
quire a faculty iti the gaining of knowledge, to doubt Judici- 
ously, for a subsequent ofuiuisition in the way of knowledge is 
the solution of previous aoubts. . . . They who curry on an 
investigation without doubting first are similar to persons 
Ignorant where they ouirht to walk. . . . There is a necessity 
that a person should be better qualified for forming a Judgment 
who has heard all the reasons, as it were, of adversaries and 
opposing disputants ’ (Met. ii. 1). 

It has been an advance over even that great 
thinker to discover the necessary relation of doubt 
to the acts of knowledge and belief, and so to 
find the element of faith which lies embedded in 
‘honest doubt,* provided one ‘clings ever to its 
sunnier side.* In this view doubt is nii index of 
the direction in which life’s deeper problems lie. 
This has been tersely formulated uy Koyes) : 

‘In these matters the truly philoHophic doubt is no external 
opinion of this or that person ; it is tlie very eHnence of our 
thought. . . . The doubt is inherent in the subject-matter. 
This doubt is to be accepted as it comes and then to ho de- 
veloped in all its fullness and in all its intensity. For the truth 
of the matter is concealed in that doubt, as the fire is concealed 
in the stony coal. You can no more reject the doubt and keep 
the innermost truth than you can toss away the coal and hope 
to retain the fire. This doubt is the insight partially attained * 
(Relig. Aspect of Philos, p, 229 f.). 
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Edwin 1). Starbuck. 

DOUKHOBORS [in iirominciation tho k is 
scarcely heanl, and tho accent is <m tbo last syl- 
lable ; there are other forms of the name, but tiiis 
iti the form now usually employodj. -Tlie namo 
Doukhobors was used at least as far back as 
the year 1785, and means ‘spirit- wrestlers,’ as 
tho Doukholiors claim to light not with carnal 
wea|»on8, but armed with tho Spirit of 'J’ruth. 
They regard as tho founder of thoir sect a retired 
non-commissioned Erubsian ollicer who lived ami 
taught in a village of tho Kharkof (Jovernment 
alxnit the year 1740, and who, it is thought, was a 
tiuaker. There is every reason to believe this 
anonymous Itnider to iiave been a man of high 
character, and devoted to the service of ids bdlow- 
meri. Towards the close of the I8th cent. Don- 
khobors were scattered from tho Voljj^a southward 
and westward over Sontheru Kussia, with ad- 
herents in various other parts of tlio Emj>iro. The 
CxiLt Paul on his aocession adopted a lailicy of 
toleration towards thmu, but changed his mind 
when, in 1799, some Doukhobors openly preached 
that rulers were not needed. Alexander I. allowed 
many of the Doukhobors to como together from 
various parts of Kussia and to form a settlement 
of their own at tho ‘Milky Waters,’ near tho sea 
of Azof {1801-1824). This was a turrdng- point in 
thoir history, Erom being a religious sect held 
together by unity of beliefs, anxious to jiropagato 
their views among their neighbours, the Dou- 
khobors became a community, and ceased to be 
propagandists. During tho same period, more- 
over, thoir leader, Savely Ka]>ouKtin, gained such 
power over Ids followers that ho could declare him- 
self to be an incarnation of (Christ, and could claim 
for himself and his successors Divine honours ; 
while, on the otlier hand, Ids adlierents were for- 
bidden to acknowledge that they recognized any 
earthly leader, so that, even to tho pr<!sent, they 
endeavour to confuse any outsider wlio may sock 
to study their beliefs. It would also appear that 
tho .successors of Kapoustin, all of whom gained 
control of great wealth by the introduction of 
communism among tho Doukhobors, sanctioned 
the assassination of those who opposed them. 
At all events, tho Kussiaii Goveinment made a 
thorough investigation of these charges, and in 
1841 tho Doukholsirs were banished from the 
Milky Waters to tho Wet Mountains in Georipa, 
whore the wild hill-tribes were favourably im- 
pressed by their non-resisting neighbours, who, 
when molested, neither ret aliated nor sought police 
protection. There they led a prosperous exist- 
ence, and later numbered about 20,CK)0. In 1887, 
when general conscription was introduced in the 
Caucasus, came the last crisis in their history. 
Not even the power of the whole Kussian Empire 
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could induce them to join the army once they were 
persuaded that it is wrong for men to kill one 
another. Even when they endured it, the Dou- 
khobors had regarded military service as a twan- 
nous imposition. Meanwhile Tolstoi and his 
friends, intentionally kept in ignorance of the 
theocratic claims of the Doukhobor leader, and 
believing the sect to be merely liarmless Anarchists 
of the Tolstoi type, became interested on their 
behalf, and at last, in 1898, permission was given 
them to leave Kussin. Far removed and destitute, 
they Buiiered much until rescued by the unitotl 
efforts of Russian, English, and American philan- 
thropists, who came to their assistance in defray- 
ing tne expenses. Aided by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, 736 j OoukholKirs wore in 1899 established 
in Canada, leaving in the Caucasus about 12,000 
who did not wish to emigrate. At present their 
number in Canada exceeds 9000. The welcome 
given to the first contingent in Canada was over- 
powering in its cordiality. A salute of artillery 
greeted them at the port, and the railway journey 
was a triumphal procession. They were in Canada 
three years nefore their leader, Piotr Verigin, was 
liberaLe<l by the Russian Government after sixteen 
years of exile. The Doukhobor settlements are 
situated in N.E. Assiniboia, about a day’s drive 
from Yorkton ; they stretch still farther to the 
N.E. over into Sastcatchewan on the north, and 
touch slightly on Manitoba in the east. 

The first known leader of tlie sect was Sylvan 
Kolosnikof (1750-1775). He was succeeded by 
Ilarion Pobirohin (1776-178.5), and ho by Savely 
Kapoustin (1790-1817), the founder of a Doukhobor 
dynasty, and the most remarkable of all the 
leaders. By him communism was also introduced 
among the Doukholwrs. He was succeeded by his 
son Vassily Kalmikof (1817-1832), and he by 
Ilarion Kalmikof (1832-1841) and Peter Kalmikof 
(?-1864). Peter Kalmikof was succeeded by his 
wife Loukcriya, who proved an exceptionally able 
leader. She died in 1886, and was succeeded by 
Piotr Verigin, the present [1911] leader. But his 
accession provoked such hostility on the part of 
an important minority that the Government was 
forced to intervene and to send him into banish- 
ment. From his exile he issued mandates, in- 
fluenced by Tolstoi’s teachings, which seemed to 
the Doukhobors so severe that a considerable split 
took place in tlie sect. In consequence, as already 
noted, less than half of the Doulchobors followed 
Verigin, these being the ones who omi^ated to 
Can^a. Besides those Doukhol>ors who have l)een 
under the leadership of this dynasty, there are 
other bodies scattered throughout Russia, the ex- 
tant accounts of whom are so fragmentary that it 
is difficult to present a consecutive history of them. 

Their history shows that, unfortunately, their 
ills were not always from without. They did not 
always hold their faith with the same amount of 
seal, and it is a history of constant backsliding 
and revivals. That these revivals were due to the 
advent of some worthy letuler of men seems clearly 
demonstrated. Recognizing the Doukhobors as 
morally a race of giants, we must in speaking about 
them acknowledge the clearness of their perception 
of certain fundamental formal principles ana the 
heroic tenacity with which they nave upheld them. 
The sect has erred and split in pieces in the post, 
but the validity of certain principles to whicli they 
have testified will remain. The Doukhobor state- 
ment of truth is sometimes calm, moderate, per- 
suasive, imparting a philosophic truth to conven- 
tional phrases, and at all dangerous points taking 
refuge in mysticism. At times, on the other hand, 
it is clear, resolute, radical, and contemptuous of 
all authority. 

The tenets of these men, who will not acknow- 


ledge an earthly rulership, may be stated as far as 
possible to the following effect. There is one God. 
Their leader Pobirohin m the 18th cent, is said to 
have explicitly taught that God does not exist 
by Himself, but is inseparable from man. It is 
for the righteous in a way to give Him life — a curi- 
ous doctnne, perhaps, hut one which seems to be 
the mainspring of their innate character. They 
explain away rather than affirm the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Jesus Christ was the spirit of piety, 
purity, eto., incarnate. He is bom, preaches, 
suffers, dies, and rises again spiritual^ in the 
heart of each believer. He is the Son of Dod ; but 
in the same sense we also are the sons of God. 
The inward word reveals Him in the deptlis of our 
souls. It existed in all ages, and enlightens all 
who are ready to receive it, whether they are 
nominally Christians or belong to some other 
religions community. Our souls existed and fell 
before the creation of the material universe. The 
Church is a society selected by God Himself. It 
is invisible and scattered over the whole world ; it 
is not externally marked by any common creed 
Not Christians only, but Jews, Muhammadans, 
and others may be members of it, if only they 
hearken to the inward word. The Scriptures must 
be understood figuratively to represent things that 
are inward and spiritual ; and the Bible has less 
authority than *tne Living Word’ (which may 
imply either an 'Inner Light* or the oral teach- 
ings of the head of the Doukhobors). The Christ 
within is the only trae Hierarch and Priest. There- 
fore no external priest is necessary. The sons of 
God should worship God in spirit and in truth. The 
external sacraments have no efficacy. To baptize 
a child with water is unbecoming, but an Mult 
baptizes himself with the word of truth by the 
true priest, Christ, with spirit and with lire. Con- 
fession is heartfelt contrition before God. The 
external sacraments are offensive to God, for 
Christ desires not signs but realities. The forms 
of worship of all Cmurches in the world are in 
themselves but dead signs, mere figures. To pray 
in temples made with hands is contrary to the in- 
junction of the Saviour. Yet a son of God need 
not fear to enter a temple of any religious com- 
munity. Icons are regarded as idols ; the saints 
should not be prayed to ; fasting should consist in 
fleeing from lusts. Marriage should be accom- 
plished without any ceremonies ; it needs only the 
will of those who are united in love to one another, 
and an inward vow in the souls of those who are 
marrying. An external marriage ceremony, apart 
from the inward marriage, has no moaning. The 
Doukhobors hold that no man and woman should 
continue to live together as man and wife unless 
they love and reverence each other. They wish 
to live up to their belief in ‘peace at any price ’ ; 
to go to war is forbidden. They refuse military 
service, which was the cause of their persecution 
in Russia and the reason of their emigration to 
Canada. Taxation, law courts, and all police regu- 
lations are condemned. Commerce is despised, 
and agriculture should be the great source of liveli- 
hood. All men are equal, and all rank and power 
is unnatural and mere usurpation. They belteve 
that men gifted with reason should not use violence 
against otliers, but should influence one another 
by the appeal of mind to mind. Less violence, 
crime, vice, poverty (apart from the effects of per- 
secution), superstition, luxury, or wretchedness is 
to be found among the Doukhobors than among 
their neighbours. They are sober, laborious, and 
frugal, clean and tidy in their houses and clothing, 
and attentive to their agriculture, which is their 
chief occupation, Tliose in Canada are almost all 
vegetarians, total abstainers, and non-smokers. 

Under their present leader, Piotr Verigin, the 
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ooniinune in Canaxla appears to bo a tinancial suc- 
cetw. IIo arrived there immediatoly upon hia re- 
lease from the Siberian mines, and has proved 
himself to bo an eminently practical man. Tho 
Doukhobors adopted improve<l agricultural ma- 
chinery, and established various mills, such as 
flour mills, oatmeal mills, saw mills, flax mills, 
etc. They also acquired a brick- and tile-making 
plant. Tho communism of their villages in Canada 
18 centralized so that the communal funds of botli 
the Doukhobor North and South Colonics arc now 
all under the control of a Committee of Throe. 
A large warehouse for tlio distribution of goods 
among the villages is situated in a convenient 
position on the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
poukhobor community is the largest experiment 
in pure communism that has ever been attorn pte4l. 
The Doukhobors of tho Prince Albert Colony are 
more individualistic ; they do not hold their land 
in common, and only to a small extent co-operate 
with tho North and South Colonies. 

Previous to Verigin’s arrival in Canada, there 
was much confusion among tho Doukhobors, who 


were Loo ignorant, under new conditions, to arrange 
their plans ; and even after he had come there was 
some friction with the authorities owing to the 
Doukhobor rclm;taiico to recognize any allegiaiioQ 
except to Verigin. It is about this question, in- 
deed, that all the trouble of the Cantulian (xovern- 
mentwith tho sect luw centred, and in consequence 
more than a th4)usand Doukhobors, forming the 
Prince Albert Colonj, have formed a siib-soct, 
marked j-hielly by their refusal to render to Verigin 
the honours to which he lays claim. 

Lit*rati:h*. O rwt Novitsky DovJchnhortsi %h Istoriya i 
VeromitrJu nifj Kief, 1832 ; Christian Martyrdom in Russia, 
wl. by Vladimir TcheitkofT, with a preface by J. O. Kenworthy, 
and a coru'ludin(|' chnitter by Tolntoi, London, 1807 ; Peter 
Veriein’s Letters, ChriHtchurc.h wl. 1002; Obrashenie Kanad- 
skih Douhoborof, (loriuva, 1001 ; Tolstoi et les Doukhobors : /aits 
hiMoriques, collected by J. W. Bienstock, Paris, 1002 ; Joseph 
Elkinton, The Doukhobors: Their History in Russia, Their 
Migration to Canada, Philadelphia, 1003 ; Lally Bernard, The 
Canadian Doukhobor SctllementH, Toronto, 1890 ; ' P. A. T ver- 
skoy,’ Ne w Chapters of the Doukhobor Kpie ; Aylmer Maude, 
A Feeulitir People ; the Doukhobors, New Vork, 10C4 ; J. 
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Introductory (L. II. Gray), p. 867. 

American (L. H. Gray), p. 871. 

Arabic (C. PiiilFER), p. 872. 

Chinese (T. L. Bullock), p. 878. 

Greek (D. M. Robinson), p. 879. 

Indian (K. J. K arson), p, 883. 

DRAMA (Introductory). — i. Definition and 
affinities. — In the most primitive sense of the 
term, tlio word ‘drama’ denotes simply ‘deed,’ 
‘action,’ as in A’seh. Agamem, 532 f. : 

. . , llapif yhp ovT* aovrehris ir<$Air 
rb hpapa toO iraOow 

but before long it liad gained tho signification 
which it was henceforth to bear : ‘ a representation 
by persons (less frequently by puppets and tho 
liivo), usually suitably disguised by dress, ma.sks, 
etc., of aids believed to have been performed, or 
simposcd to be performed, by other beings, tho 
efloct often enhanced by appropriate sceiuTy,’ cte. 
That this is true was perceived centuries ago by 
the most rigidly analytic of all thinkers, Aristotle, 
in whose Foetics tragedy and comedy are among 
those arts ‘ which are all in their general conceiitioii 
modes of imitation ’ {iraaai rvyx^vovatv odtrai fiip^aeis 
rd aifroXor [i. 2]) ; * hence, some say, the name of 
“drama” is given to such poems, as representing 
action ’ (dffeu xal <fpd/jtara /caXeTcrffal rires aCrrd <paair, 
Srt fjtifxovvTaL dpQvras [iii. 3] ; for the Aristotelian 
meaning of ‘imitation* (‘an idealized representa- 
tion of human life — of character, emotion, action 
— under forms manifest to the sense ’J, see Butcher’s 
discussion in his Aristotk's 7'heory of Poetry and 
Fine Art*, London, 1902, eh, ii.). 

Whether the idealization imiiliod by Aristotle 
may fairly bo sought in primitive drama, or in 
comedy as a whole at any period, or in certain 
specimens of modern tragedy, is not beyond 
question ; but there still remains the fact that 
‘ imitation ’—and imitation only — accounts for the 
rise of drama ami for tho attraction which it holds 
to-day, as in tho remote past when it originated. 
To-day, as in its primitive form, drama is designed 
to reproduce events which already have hanpened 
or wuich are 8Ui)posed to be happening ; ana, since 
such reproduction normally requires the spoken 
word, it is obvious, os Aristotle already saw, that 
the drama is closely connected with tho epic and 
the lyric, the difference being that tho epic and 
the lyric require only the spofeen word, while the 
drama always requires action and, except in rare 


Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 888. 

Javanese (L. H. Gray), p. 895. 

Jewish (Ii. II. Gray), p. 897. 

Persian (L. II. Gray), p. 897. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 898. 

Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 898. 

instances, words as well. These exc^eptions are 
formed cUielly by the pupnet plays, or marionettes 
(on which see I’ischcl, Jicimat tics Puppcnspiels, 
Halle, 1901) [Kng. tr., London, 1902]; Magniii, 
Hist, (les mariofiettes*, Baris, 1862; Maindron, 
Marionettes et yuiqnols, Baris, 1900 ; Rehm, Buck 
der MarioncUen, llerliii, 1905), which, doubtless 
originating in India, have spread thence through- 
out Europe (finally degenerating into the ‘ Bunch- 
and-Judy show’) and also far into tho East (cf. 
the interesting varieties discussed below in tho 
‘.Tavanese and Further Indian ’ section). Another 
exception might possibly bo considered to bo 
formed by the moilern ‘ moving pii^tures,’ but these 
have no right to come under tho dramatic category 
at all. 

Drama is also linked to yet another art, the 
pictorial ; but the imitation oy means of pictorial 
art, besides lacking the spoken word, is static, 
whereas dranuitie art is continuous throughout 
tho time wJiicli the production may <!onsiime. Far 
otherwise is the ease with two more of the tine 
arts — music (whether instrumental or vocal, or 
both U)gether) and the dance (using this term in its 
widest connotation). Indeed, so closely connected 
with the <lraina is the rlamre that tho Skr. term for 
‘drama’ Ls natyn, wliich literally means ‘dance* ; 
and even on the modern stage an entire drama may 
be performed by panhunimic dance, without the 
utterance of a single world. 

2. Origin.— By the Aristotelian definition of 
drama, which is neatly epitomized by Saidas and 
tho Etymologic urn Mngnum as *a doing, an action 
. . . and also those things mimetieally performed 
by actors, as in a rAle’ (Troirjpa, npaypa, (is ical 
dpdaai, vpdliai. Xiyerai bi bpdpa. koX rh vTrbrwv dearpiKCiv 
fit/xrjXws yivbpL^va. d*s iv vTroKpioet), it is an imitation 
of something. The question then arises, Of what 
or of whom ? On tho modern stage this imitation 
may bo of some event known to have happened or 
supposed to have happened in past time, in both 
cases considerable elaboration, and even departure 
from strict historical or traditional accuracy, 
l>eing allowable to heighten dramatic effect. Such 
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a drama may be represented by the Herod or by 
the Ulysses of Steiihen Vliillips. Or we may have 
an acted imitation of a j)iirely fanciful seriea of 
events, as in the ease of the p;rcater number of 
Ibsen’s plays. Yet it may well be questioned 
whetlior in origin the drama admitted any merely 
imaginary themes. This is, of course, a subject 
u]>on which it is extremely dangerous to dogmatize, 
and our knowledge of the mental i)rocessca of 
primitive man is by no means sufficient to warrant 
liard and fast conclusions. 

The proldom with regard to the origin of the 
drama is here precisely that which confronts us 
with regard to the folk-talcs. It is perfectly true 
that at a relatively early period folk-tales may be 
told for the entertainment which they afford, afid 
ill like manner a primitive drama, because it 
chances to give pleasure to its spectators, may 
come to be regarded as pleasure-giving, and may 
conceivably be T»roducea time and again for the 
mere purpose or pleasure. In spite of all this, it 
seems to the ivriter highly problematical whether 
any notion of pleasure, either to actors or to spec- 
tators, was intended by drama at its inception. 
The best evidence at onr command seems to show 
that for primitive man life was by no means simple 
delight or poetic outlook upon the beauties of 
Nature, but rather a matter of deadly earnest, a 
struggle for existence, and a terror of mishap of 
which wo, in modern days, can scarcely form an 
adequate conception. If such was the case, there 
can have been scant opportunity of amusement 
for amusement’s sake. Wo have no right even 
to assume that the few carvings of primitive 
European man which have been preserved were 
made by him for his own delectation ; for aught 
we know tliey may have been magical in purpose— 
the figure of a reindeer, for example, being drawn 
to gam power over reindeer; or they may have 
been liistori(;al — a picture of a reindeer that the 
particular artist had either tamed or killed (cf., 
for example, the American Indian * winter counts ’). 
This is a conjecture, but it is one that must be 
reckoned with. Again, in the popular stories told 
as fairy tales to children to-day there is un- 
qiiestionably present an element — and that element 
the essential one — which was once believed to be 
no mere tale to amuse an idle moment, but a fact 
of grim and terrible reality. The story of Blue- 
beard is now a common nursery story which the 
most simple child knows was never ‘really and 
truly so ’ ; hut there was undoubtedly a period 
when it was regarded as an historic and awful 
instance of the peril of broken tabu (see VF, ch. 
xi.). Throughout their history the drama and the 
folk-tale have been interlinked ; and in India this 
was also true (cf. Gray, ‘ The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,* in WZKM xviii. [1904] 
48-54). Perhaps the ‘dramatized novel* really 
reproduces at least a portion of the process through 
which the primitive drama passed. The same 
principle receives another exemplification from 
children*s games. Without citing the mass of 
American Indian games to which C^in liDKW 
[1907]) attributes a purely religious origin, it may 
here be sufficient simply to allude bo the basal 
idea of the English ainf American game of ‘ London 
Bridge’ (see ERE ii. 852®). 

If sttirics, games, and the like were thus pro- 
foundly serious in their origin, may not the drama 
have been equally serious ? It must not, of course, 
he forgotten that early man, like all his succeeding 
generations, was an imitative creature, and that 
within the sphere of everyday life ho may have 
seen happening to his fellows events which awak- 
ened eitner his concern or his ridicule, and those 
he doubtless narrated to his companions with 
appropriate gestures, tu the ludicrous events of 


this sort, and in the rough jests on his fellows 
Avhich primitive man may have occasionally per- 
mitted himself, may well be found some of the 
germs of what was later to develop into comedy. 
Yet, on the whole, it would appear that drama 
took its origin, not from the imitation of men, but 
from the actions, whether legendary or mytho- 
logical, of far more worshipful beings than men, 
tiiat is to say, of Divine beings, the very gods 
themselves, as comes out most clearly in the 
masks worn in the Ilopi katdnas (cf. below, 
p. 871 f.). Nor, if this hypothesis he correct, is the 
reason for such imitation far to seek. The motive 
was no idle one, nor had it merely a didactic end. 
It was probably rather one of the wide-spread 
manifestations of that lionuropathic principle of 
primitive religion conventionally known as ‘ sym- 

n Mietic magic.* By representation of an action 
ieved to he nerformed, or in past time to have 
been performeu, by worshipful beings, it was held 
that these worshipful beings would ho constrained, 
were the ritual unerringly performed, to repeat the 
action in question. The tlrama would thus he, in 
origin, a nart of n>agie, and, since the action 
rejnesentea by the drama would be desirable to 
the community, and since the chief needs of a 
primitive community are normally connected with 
the food supply and with other matters more or 
less conditionea by the powers of Nature, there is 
reason to suppose that the earliest drama was, in 
the main, lissociated with the worship of Nature- 
gods. The theory here advanced seems to receive 
contirinatioTi from the development of the Egyptian 
drama (see ERE, vol. iii. pp. 99^ 101 f.), especially 
when it is remembered that the ancient Egyptians 
were singularly tenacious of primitive concepts ; so 
that in many ways they recall the far nnler re- 
ligious principles wliich we may still lind in vogue 
among the African Naturvidker. Yet more elabo- 
rate is the drama as a mimetic representation of 
the acts of worsliiid iil beings among many American 
Indian tribes, such as the Kwakiutl (Boas, Rod, 
U.S. Nat, Mus,, 1895, p. 500 If.), hut more especially 
the Tusayans, the Hopi, and the Zuni (Fowkes, 
15 RBEWimi], p. 251 If., 2t RBEW [1903], p. 
40 fl’. ; Stevenson, 23RBE ir[1904], pp. 66 ff. , 217 tf. ). 
The actors are masked to represent the appropriate 
deities ; and so important is the connexion of danc- 
ing with these primitive dramas tliat one is strongly 
tempted to seek in some similar phenomenon the 
origin of the designation of the Sanskrit drama by 
the simple term ‘dance’ {natya). It is further- 
more noteworthy that in the Hopi and Zufii dramas 
religious ritual and mimetic representation are so 
interwoven that any strict limitation of the two is 
practically impossible. Indeed, Grosse {Beginnings 
of Art, New York, 1897, p. 224 f. ; cf. von JSchrhder, 
Mysterium und Mimus im Rinveda, Leipzig, 1908, 
p. 13 ff. ) goes so far as to declare tliat the drama 
‘ appears, from the point of view of development of 
history, as a differentiated form of the dance.* In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that Hindu 
tradition declares that the first dramatic representa- 
tions in the presence of the gods wore of three sorts : 
nrtta, simple dance ; nrtya, a dance with gestures, 
hut without words ; and nd{ya, a dance with words 
and gestures (von Schrftdcr, p. 14). 

There is yet another vital resemblance, not only 
between the American Indian and the Sanskrit 
drama, hut also between both these and the Greek. 
This is song normally acooihpanied by instrumental 
music. Without here entering upon the theory 
of poetry, it will he sufficient to observe that the 
]K)em, so far as it relates to drama, falls into two 
targe categories, which wo may rouglily descriho 
as epic and lyric. Epic poetry is pre-eminently 
narrative, ami originally it w'as jierfiaps simply a 
rhythmic narration of events first told in prose. 
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Lyric poetry, on the other hand, is produced under 
stress of some sort of emotion. The outworking 
of this dramuiic use of epic and lyric may be seen 
at its best in the Greek tragedians j but in the 
Sanskrit drama, on the other hand, althongh the 
Hindus were well acquainted with the epic, we 
have what is in all probability a more primitive 
type than the Greek ; for here we have, not epic 
and lyric, but prose and lyric, and the Hopi drama 
shows that, just as in the Sanskrit drama, the lyric 
is the esscnl ial portion of what we may term the 
text. A clear light is thrown on this matter by 
the Buddhist yaVry/ja-v, in which the essential teach- 
ings of the talcs are in verse, the prose being a 
mere expansion of them ; and the same holds true 
of the (jdthds in the northern Buddhistic LaUfavis- 
tara. There is, therefore, much to be said for the 
theory of Oldenberg {ZDMG xxxvii. [1883] 7H-82; 
cf. von Schroder, p, 4 tf., and Geldner, GlrP 
ii. 29 f.) tliat certain hymns of the Kigveda and 
the Iranian gdthds originally contained a frame- 
work of prose, although only the verse, as being 
the moat essential portion, has survived. 

We have seen that drama is an imitation of the 
acts of worshipful beings; and this implies that, to 
the primitive mind, the actor is, for the time being, 
the deity whom ho represents. It is for this reason 
that only those cleities can be represented with 
whom tlie actor believes that ho can become 
idontiiied. In the most primitive stage of belief 
probably no deity would thus be excluded, but 
with the devclo]iment of religion some Divine beings 
assume a character which no liuman being can hope 
to possess. It is universally recogidzetl that the 
Greek drama was closely connected with the cult 
of Dionysus, and Miss Harrison is doubtless correct 
when she writes (Prolcg. to the titiidij of Gr. 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 6(58) : 

‘ Surely it la at least i)08aible that the real Iminilse to the 
drama lay not wholly in “ jfoat-sonffM ” and “cinmlar dancing 
ploi'cn," but also in the (ordinal, osHcntially dramatuj conviction 
of the religion of Oitmyeos, that the worshipper can not only 
worship, but can become, can be, his god. Athene and Zeus 
ami Poseidon have no drama, because no one, in his wildest 
moments, believed he could become and bo Athene or Zeus or 
Poseidon. It is indeed onl^ in the orgiastic religions that these 
splendid moments of conviction coidd come, and, for Greece at 
least, only in an orgiastic religion did the drama take its rise.’ 

The drama falls into two main types, which we 
conventionally term comedy and tragedy. In the 
very beginning there was probably no such division, 
for the acts of Divine beings are in themselves 
neither tragic nor comic ; they are events, either 
dosiralile or undesirable, and consequently to be 
deprecated or sought ; ju.st as in life itself grave 
alternates with gay- -all blended in one whole. 
Yet certain events, l>eing more important than 
others, naturally receive emphasis, and certain 
seasons when the primitive dramas were presented 
lent their colour to the niiiiiiij action. It was 
particularly in the spring and at the harvest that 
the more joyous element was predominant. Many 
Sanskrit plays oxpli<dtIy state that they were pro- 
duced at the spring festival, and we know that the 
harvest feast was the time in ancient Italy when 
the Fescennini and other rude folk-dramas were 
enacted (Verg. Georg, ii. 385 ff. ; Hor. Ep. II. i. 
139 ft*. ; Tibull. II. i. 5511. ; cf. also Liv. vii. 2), in 
which connexion it is noteworthy that the Fcscin- 
nini were also sung at weddings (Catull. Ixi. 122 f. ; 
for further refs, see Teullel-Schwahe, Gesvh. dcr 
riini. Lit.^, Leipzig, 1886, p. 6). The Greek word 
KUfju^Ua. in itself means sinqdy ‘ revel song’ (Meyer, 
llandbueh dcr grievh. Etymol.^ Ii<3ipzig, 1901 -2, 
ii. 345), and Aristotle was, therefore, right when 
he said that comedy originated from the leaders of 
phallic songs {Voet. iv. 12). Every trait of coimnly 
points to tbe conclusion that it was a manifesta- 
tion of happiness at the rc-juvenation and re-birtli 
of Nature, and an expression of joy that Nature 


had given birth to tlie crojis ; but, by the wanton 
and even indecent spirit wliicli this joy often ex- 
cited, it was doiibtle.ss believed tliat, tlirough the 
principle of symimthetb* iiiagdc, a genoiac energy 
would be inspired in the Divine wedlock of luNiven 
and earth, that similar, and even richer, fertility 
might bo expcrienctul in seasons to come. It is 
evident that what we call indecency must not ho 
regarded as a primitive motive of comedy at its 
heginning ; yet it must beconfesseil that libidinous 
pleasure was doubtless aroused by witnessing or 
taking part in these <!oniodies. With inercasing 
forgetfulness of the primary purpose of the comedy, 
the salacit y wliicli had at first been a mere incident, 
and designed (from the point of view of primitivo 
man) for a good and desirable end, came to be the 
dominating motive ; and it is the indecency of the 
comedy that accounts for many of the. protests 
wliiidi, from the days of Tertullian to the present 
time, have been levelled with only too much 
justice against the entire drama. 

Far dilfcrent, in all probability, was the origin 
of the second great type of the drama — tragedy. 
It is true tliat this, as well as comedy, has been 
derived by more than one classical scholar from 
the same source— the worship of Dionysus (Harri- 
son, p. 668 ft*. ; Griij)|)e, Gr. Mgthol. und Eeligions- 
gcsch.y Munich, 1906, p. 1436; Farnell, CGS v. 
2*29 ft*.) ; but this theory rests on slender evidence. 
It is far more prohablo to suppose, with Crnsiiis 
{Preuss. Jahrhuchery Ixxiv. [1893] 394), llirt {Indo~ 
gerimtn^iny Strassburg, 190.7-7, pp. 477 f., 727), and 
Ridgeway (address before the limlenic Society, 3rd 
M.ay 1904 [cf. Athenmnm, no. 3995, p. 060], and 
es))L*cially in his Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 
1910 [see esp. ch. i.]), that the ultimate source of 
tragedy was in the funeral songs and funeral games 
celebrated in honour of deciuased heroes, the whole 
being performed to honour and ajipcaso the dead. 
A noteworthy instance here was the case of Adras- 
tus, a hero-king of Sikyon, whore his stood 

in the market-place, liegarding liiin, Herodotus 
(V. 67) writes that 

'the Sikyoniunfl were w'ont eBpticiully ffrcatly to honour Adras- 
tiia. . . . ftoth in otlier renpeots the SikyoniariH honoured 
AdrastuH, and in addition they celebrated hin miHfortuiu'S by 
traffic choruses (rd naBta avrov TpayiKoltri iyepaioif), not 

honouring Dionysus, but Adrastus. But (JleiMthcnes gave away 
(iiTreSioKc; for the force of this verb, see Ridgeway, Tragetiy, 
p. ZSfT., and rf. tho parallel anrcAo^ireov tButut in this same pass- 
age) the choruses to Dionysus, und tho rest of the sacriflee to 
Melanippos.' 

This theory finds a support in the hypothesis of 
Hazeii, to he cited below (p. 896), that the Java- 
nese wayang was originally a form of anccstor- 
worsliip ; and Forster {Reise uui die Welt, od. 
Leipzig, 1813, i. 330 f.) saw primitivo dramas pro- 
duced at funeral feasts on the Society Islands. 

Here, at a funeral, two young girls danced to the nuisio of 
three drums, and ‘zwiVhen den'Auten fuhrten drei Mannslpute 
eiii pantomiinisches Drama uuf, in welehem sohlafeivie IbuHcinle 
vorgnsU'llt warden, denen einigo Dk-be niit grosser (k'sehick- 
lichkeil die Bagago wegsUhlen, uneratditet sich Jeiie, grosserer 
Sicherheit wegen, runa urn dleselbe herum gelegt batten.* 

A further confirmation of the tlieory hero advo- 
cated appears to lie in tho essentially epic move- 
ment of the action of the Greek tragedy, and there 
may bo more meaning than is commonly suiqioscd in 
Plato’s characterization of Ilumcr {Thrair.t, 152 E) 
as ‘the foremost poet of tragedy.’ In fact, there 
seems to the writer to be scant reason for coiuiect- 
iiig tho rise of Greek tragedy with the w'orship 
of Dionysus, who was es.sentially a revel god, or, 
indeed, with any other specific Greek deity. Pri- 
marily the son of Semele, an amueiit Thracian 
pjddesH of Mother Earl h, Dionysus was, it is true, 
later identilied with Attis, Adonis, and OsirLs, 
and in an obvious way ho was regarded also as a 
chthonic deity and as releasing from the under 
world (see the full discussions in Harrison, ch. 
viii. ; Gruppe, pp. 1407-1440 ; CGS v. ch. v.) ; but 
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all thifl seems scarcely sufficient to account for the 
rise of tragedy from tliia cult, ■whereas, on the prin* 
ciples set forth above, his connexion with comedy 
is readily explicable. At moat his association with 
tragedy rests on the slen<lcr logic that, since comedy 
was (reasonably enough) connected -with his cult 
as a Naturc-ileity, and since tragedy, like comedy, 
was a division of drama, therefore tragedy also 
must bo associated with him. Cf. and ct. the 
‘Greek’ art. below. 

In this connexion it may not be out of place to consider the 
orifcinal meauinff of the word ‘ tragedy/ wiiich the writer hopes 
to disctiiw in fuller detail in the more appropriate pages of a 
technical philologU^I Journal, giving merely his summarized 
conclusions here. The convenlional aerivation of from 

rpayor + * goat-song/ while possible so far os mere phon> 

ology and noun-comi>osition arc concerned, has long been felt to 
be unsatisfat^itory on any of the theories (1) that a goat was the 
prize for the best performance ; (2) that a goat was sacrificed at 
or during the performance of the play ; or (3) that the actors 
were dressed in goat-skins. It lias accordingly been supposeci 
by Miss Harrison (most recently in Proleg. p. 420 f.) that 
tragedy really means 'spelt-song* (from rpayor In its meaning 
of 'a mess of groats made of wheat, spell,* eto.). This^ how- 
ever, seems little more satisfactory on the score of semasiology. 
Binoe comedy is repeateilly contrasted with tragedy, and since 

* comedy * almost certainly means, as already noted, * revel song,* 
one would expect ' tiagc<ly ' to have somo meaning antithetic to 
'comedy.' Ir. then, in view of the unsatisfactory derivations 
commonly assigned to the word, we may resort to the principles 
of comparative philology for a solution, it may be suggested 
that the first part of roayyj^a, rpayo- (the second part, ^to, 
plainly means ‘singing^), is et} mol(^cally connects with O. 
Norse JirsAr, 'strength, courage, daring,* Anglo-Saxon hracu, 

• attack, lurj', conflic.t, pressure ’ (for further, less certain, cog- 
nates, reference may be made to the projected article). T1& 
would be the secona full grade of the Indo-Qermanic base "fereg, 
and the base meaning appears to be ' mighty, bold, terrible,’ or 
the like. On this hypothesis, the meaning of Tpaytpfita would 
be * the singing of bold (or terrible) things'— a signification that 
would not only contrast admirably with the * revel song,' but 
would also correspond with all known characteristics of the 
tragedy, os well as harmonize with the theory of the origin of 
this type of drama favoured in this article, that it was primarily 
connected with the funeral rites of deceased heroes (cf. also 
the noteworthy passage of the FAymologieum Gvdianum^ ».v, 

rpaytfiiat HtafiySia yap e<rri 

nxMV irpoy/idTtaiv 6(iJyi;orir' rpay^ia Si -fipwiKStv iraduv). 

The original functions of the drama, a.s licre out- 
lined, were soon obscured among all those peoples, 
as the Greeks and Hindus, witTi whom it became 
a distinct form of literature and amuBeinont. The 
two features which now became pruminont, and 
wliich have remained the most important ever 
since, were the light vein of conie<ly and the heavy 
vein of tragedy, while the religious foundation 
survived only in isolated and obscure fragments. 
Thus comedy became, as with Aristoplianos, a 
means of satire, whether of the ‘ suHragettes * of 
his day (as in the JhJcclesiazusa) or of the radi- 
calism of Euripides, whom he lashed, and with 
very good reason. With the rise of the *New 
Comedy,* as represented by the fragments of 
Menander and, most fully, oy Plautus and Ter- 
ence, we have a comedy of manners which finds 
its analogues in many of the better-class comedies 
of the present day. 1 ndia is conspicuous for having 
no tragedy, though there are scenes, as in tlie 
Ndgdnanaa and the Mdlatimddhavaf which closely 
approach the tragic, just as in our melodrama. 

3 * Divisions. —It seems scarcely necessary to 
enter here into a discussion of all tne possible sub- 
divisions of the drama, whether of Polonius’s ‘ tra- 
gedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical • pastoral, tragical - historical, tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral, ^ of the minute Skr. 
classification into ten ‘ forms ’ (rupakas) and eigh- 
teen ‘sub-forms* {upartipakas ; see L6vi, Thtdtre 
iiufwn, Paris, 1890, i. 140 Ifi), or of the more tech- 
nical division into cla.ssic and romantic tragedy, 
romantic drama, melodrama, emotional drama, 
spectacular drama, musical drama, classic and 
romantic comedy, comedy of manners, farce, bur- 
lesque, burletta, comedietta, and vaudeville (Ilen- 
nequin. Art of Flay writing. New York, 1890, 
chs. VU.-U.); nor is it netful to consider the 


problems of the unities, climaxes, catastrophes, 
scenery, * business,* and the like. It is, however, 
worth while to note two forms of drama— opera, 
and the morality. The opera, which is a drama 
actompanied by music, ana often by an elaborate 
ballet, is a survival of the very primitive type in 
which the dialo^e was regularly associated with 
instrumental and vocal music and with dancing; 
and the writer has elsewhere ventured to suggest 
that the whole Sanskrit drama ‘ is to be compared 
with an opera rather than with a play* (JAOS 
xxvii. [190(5] 6). The other type of play, the 
morality, is of particular value tor the student of 
religion, for in it there is a deliberate effort to 
present, under allegorical form, a distinct moral 
or religious teaching. This form of play, to which 
more special attention will be given in art. MlliACiiK 
Plays, is found not only in Europe, but also in 
India, as is evinced by the Skr. Prabodkachandro- 
daya (* Rise of the Moon of Intellect,* tr. J. Taylor, 
Bombay, 1812, *1893) ; and that the morality has 
not ceased to charm in our own day is shown by the 
Avelcome accorded, both in Britain and America, 
to the charming production of Everyman. Einally, 
it may l»e noted that, as the writer once hoard 
Brandcr Matthews say in a lecture, the most 

S rimitive form of drama to bo found at the present 
ay is that in the lo^Ycst type of music hall, with 
its rougli jests and horseplay, its dances (all often 
of a somewhat questionable character), and its 
scanty plot. 

4. Actors. — The position of the actor in the 
primitive drama is, of course, a most honourable 
one; for, where the player is enacting the rOles 
of the g^s theinselveH, he cannot bo other than a 
most highly respected person ; the esteem accorded 
him is i>reci8ely what is accorded, e.g.^ to the actors 
in the Passion Play of Olierammergau. But this 
position of honour does not last long ; and in 
China, Japan, India (cf. the Skr. proverbs given 
by Bdhtlingk in his Ind. Spriiche, St. Petersburg, 
1870-73, nos. 1593, 2235, 2278, 3165, 6315, 6284), and 
Rome the actor wa.s regarded os an outcast, this, 
doubtless, being due, as Krause (Pariavolker der 
Gegenwartf Leipzig, 1903, p. 3 f. ; cf. Bencke, Von 
unehrliclien Lenten ^ Leipzig, 1863, p. 21) says, to 
the fact that the actors profession demanded a 
roving life, so that ho could not belong to any 
regular community, while his subordination of his 
own personality to the rOles which he was to play 
robbed him of respect in the eyes of the spectators. 
In consequence, the actors suffered certain civic 
disabilities, as when they were debarred from being 
witnesses in courts of law, or when, as in China, 
their descendants were forbidden to compete in 
public examinations for three generations (cf. also 
Post, Afrikan. Jnrisprndenz^ Oldenburg, 1887, i. 
171 f.). Equal contempt was manifested towards 
actresses, so that in India they were classed among 
courtesans and bawds (Schmidt^ Beitr, xur ina. 
Erotikt Leipzig, 1902, pp. 283, 778 f.); and, os in 
India and China, many peoples have forbidden 
women to appear upon the stage, their r61es being 
taken by men and boys. More or less social ostra- 
cism still attaches to the great majority of those 
connected with the stage, and it is unfortunately 
true that the lives of many players, with their 
flagrant disregard of social conventions, and even 
of common morality, have given only too much 
reason for disfavour. To the peculiar temptations 
of stage life, increased greatly by the wanderings 
to which the actor is normally doomed, only allu- 
sion is necessary. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that this darker side is, in reality, nothing but an 
unhappy incident ; only the faults are generally 
known, and the brighter and nobler side of the 
actor’s life is too little recognized. Accurate statis- 
tics of the moral and intellectual standard of the 
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acting ^rofesBion wouldi doubtless, compare favour- 
ably With similar standards of many other pro- 
fessions. 

5 . The ethical aspect of the drama.— Outside 
the Christian ivorld this problem seems to have 
received slight consideration. The Buddhist * Ten 
Precepts * for monks include * abstinence from the 
sight of dancing, singing, music, and shows’ 
{Tmccaffitavaditavisukaaasmnd verania^i [Khud- 
dakapd(ha, 3 ; cf. the citations in L 6 vi, ii. 64]) ; 
but the history of Buddhism proves that this 
interdict was ill obeyed (L4vi, i. 319-323). The 
theoretical position of Jainism against the theatre 
was the same {Aydrarhgamila, ii. xi. 14), with the 
same disregard of it in actual life ; and we have 
not only the line Buddhistic drama Ndgdnanday 
but also such Jain plays as the RCLjimatiprahodha 
(L 6 vi, i. 323 f., ii. 67). 

The chief objection to the drama from the 
ethical standpoint has arisen from Christianity. 
In the case of the pagan dramas this can readily 
be understood. They were pagan, and counten- 
anced idolatry (Tertullian’s tirst objection to them 
in his de Spectaculut) ; they were frankly immoral ; 
and the ascetic tendency of Christianity was 
against such idle amusements (cf. * Roman ’ art. 
below). With the decay of paganism and the 
creation of a purer sentiment tJio first two objec- 
tions disappeared, while the value of the stage as 
an educational factor led the Church to encourage 
the drama ; nor is there any doubt that the theatre 
was a powerful agent in bringing the less educated 
to a knowledge of Bible history and in enforcing 
the Church’s moral teachings (see Miracle Plays). 
The whole tradition of the Catholic Church, 
whether Komau or Anglican, has been, like that 
of Lutheranism in Protestantism, distinctly favour- 
able to a pure and lofty drama. Far different wuis 
the position of Reformed Protestantism. The most 
fervent admirers of Calvin, Zwingli, Knox, and 
their followers would be the most unwilling to 
deny that these men, one and all, sot their laces 
against everything that they deemed folly; nor 
can the warmest advocate of the theatre deny that 
much had come into the drama to arouse antagon- 
ism even from men of more comiiromisiiig type. 
But, unfortunately, they, a.s the German proverb 
has it, ‘shook out the child with the bath,* and 
condemned the theatre utterly. In England, 
attacks on the stage have come almost entirely 
from the Puritans, as in Northbrooke’s Treatise 
wherein Dicing ^ Dauncing^ vaine Playes or Enter - 
luds . . . are reproved (1677-79, ed. Collier, for 
the Shakespeare Society, 1843), Gosson’s School of 
Abuse (1579, ed. Collier, 1843), Stubb’s Anatomic of 
Abuses (1583, ed. Furnivalle, New Shakespeare 
Soc., ser. vi., 1870-82), and especially Prynne’s 
HistriO’Mastrix (1632; on all these see Ward, 
Hist, of Eng. Dramatic Lit.f London, 1899, i. 
469-461, iii. 239-246). But suppression of the 
theatre was hopeless, and has ever since remained 
hopeless. The Reformed Church has, neverthe- 
less, maintained its position ; and in this it has 
been followed by the Wesleyans and, on the whole, 
by the Baptists, as well as by many of the smaller 
sects of the United States, though hero, too, prac- 
tice lags far behind precept. On the other hand, 
the Anglican Church, by its Actors’ Alliance, has 
set an example which other communions might 
do worse than follow. 

But is the suppression of the theatre desirable ? 
The writer is inclined to doubt it. That there is 
much rcj^rcscnted on the stage which is utterly 
vile is only too apparent; and that should l)e 
crushed (cf. also art. Censorship). On the other 
hand, there is an abundance that is of the highest 
ethical value, and this becomes the more im; 
portajit when it is remembered that the theatre 


is largely patronized by ^ the non-churchgoing 
classes. Without entering into a technical discus- 
sion of Ibsen, it would seem that his dramas are 
full of moral lessons of a Puritanical sternncRs : 
the fearful consequences of the sins of the fathers 
in G hosts y the neeil of absolute confidence between 
husband and wife in A DolVs Houses or the scath- 
ing condemnation of hypocrisy in The Pillars of 
Society, And Ibsen is but one of a host of drama- 
tists who for centuries have conveyed through the 
stage lessons of value for mankind who might 
otherwise never have received them. There is, 
moreover, in humanity a real need for the stage ; 
had it not been so, the long-waged war on the 
theatre would have been crowned with success. 
From this point of view the question of attending 
the tlicatre merges into that of amusements (q.v.). 
The theatre has perhaps yet another raison drHrCt 
often overlooked. In a famous passage (Poet. 
vi. 2) Aristotle defines tragedy as * an imitation of 
an acUon that is serious, complete, and of a certain 
magnitude . . . through pity and fear ellecting 
the pro|)er purgation of these emotions’ (gf/uTjtnt 
(Tirovlialat sal reXefar, plytdot txouaijs ... fit’ 
tX^ou sal </>6fiov irepalvovaa tup toio&tup TaSiuxdrup 
Kddaptnp ) ; and this has been admirably explained 
by Butcher (op. cit. ch. vi.) as meaning that the 
witnessing of a tragedy rouses in the spectator 
emotions of fear and pity which expel those same 
emotions that are lying latent within himself, 
while ‘ in the pleasurable calm which follows when 
the passion is spent, an emotional cure has been 
wrought.’ On this principle, the attendance on 
any good drama would, in like manner, effect a 
pleasurable and healthy excitation, and a dis- 
charge of emotions, latent indeed, but so seldom 
aroused as to be in danger of atrophy. 

LtTXRATURK.— The bibliography of the drama is enormous, 
though much is irrelevant In the present connexion, and more 
special branches will be given in the literature appended to the 
following special sections. This section has been intentionally 
restricts to problems of the origin, primitive purpose, and 
general ethics of the drama ; and the history— here omitted— 
will be more appropriately discussed in the following sections. 
There is no complete history of the drama, the most important 
works on which are Klein, Gesch. dea Drama’s (14 vols., 
Leipzig, 1865-86) ; Prdlss, Gesch. des veueren Dramas (Leipzig, 
1880-85); Petit de Julie vUle, HiMoire du thidtre en Francs 
(Paris. 1880 ff.); Berendt, Schiller — Wagner (Uvrlin, 1001); 
Ward, Hist, of Eng. Dramatic Lit. to the Death of Queen 
Anne (8 vols., London, 1800) ; Seilhamer, Hist. the 
American Theatre frhiladelphia, 1888-01). For interesting 
studies of some of the great modern dramatists, see Archer, 
English Dramatists o/ To-Day (London, 1882); Huneker, 
Iconoclasts (New York, 1905) ; Hale, Dramatists of To-Day 
(New York, 1906). Hpecia! attention is duo to the edition and 
commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle by Butcher {Aristotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art*, London, 1002), and Ridge- 
way, Origin of Trapedy, %oxth Sj^^cial Jieference to the Greek 
Tragedians (Cambrid^, 1010). The teennical side is con- 
veniently treated by Freytag, Teohniaue of the Drama (tr. 
MacEwan^ Chicago, 10001; Woodbridge, The Drama, its 
Law and Teohnigus (Boston, 1808); Price, Technique of the 
Drama (New York, 1802); Hennequin, Art of Playroriting 
(New York, 1800). For an interesting form of primitive drama 
among the Manses of N.W. Siberia, see Gondatti, Traces of 
Paganism among the Aborigines of H.W. Liberia [Russ.] 
(Moscow, 1888 ; pjdtomizcd by Schmidt, in Cultur der Gegen- 
leart, i. part 7 [' Dis orientalischen Literaluren'J, Leipzig, 1006, 

p.2if.). Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (American). — In America, particularly 
in Mexico and Peru, the drama rcaimod a rela- 
tively high degree of development. Even at 
an earlier stage, Nortli American Indian panto- 
mimic dances, usually named after the animals 
imitated, show an approximation to the drama. 
Thus, among the Dakotas, a youth on admission 
to full tribfu rights was clothed in a bearskin and 
pantomlmically hunted by the members of th« 
tribe— a scene which reminds one of the Greek 
mimetic dance described by Xenophon (Anab. vi. 1 ). 
Among the Puehloau Tusayans and Hopis an ele- 
mentary form of drama is found in the katcinas, 
which are primarily ‘ spirits of the ancients of the 
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Hopis, and personations of tliorri by men bear the 
8vnilK>l8 whudi are supposed to iiavc characterized 
these ancients’ (Fewices, ‘Hopi Katcinas,’ p. 10). 
In a secondary luoaninji^ katcina also connotes a 
dance in w Inch these heroes are impersonated ; and 
such dramas are presented at stated festivals in 
honour of the arrival or departure of the heroes or 
gods. Other katcina.s^ while equally religious in 
origin and spirit, are given only occasionally. Home 
kntcinnit, .such as the or bean -planting, 

are performed partly in the open air, and occupy a 
number of days ; but others are given in tho kwas, 
or ossein bly-housoH, and approximate more closely 
to tlie drama proper. One of the latter class, de- 
scribed in considerable detail by Fewkes {op, nt. 
pp. 40-61 ; ProceediTUfs of the Washington Academy 
of i^ciencest Washington, 1900, ii. 607-626), is note- 
worthy for its elaborate mimetic dances, while 
iiialogue, as in the Polynesian dramas, plays but 
a minor part. In the llopi play, moreover, scenery 
is employed and stage properties are used, while 
marionettes are not unknown. Costume is, of 
course, an important feature of the hitdnna, and 
the masks are a cliaractcristic jiart of the entire 
ceremony (cf. the collection reproduced by J^ewkes, 
op. cit. plates i.-lxiii.). 

In Yucatan a form of drama u'as known, in which 
‘buiroons* {halzam) represented ancient legends, 
interspersed with jests at the expense of local 
dignitaries ; but such plays seem to have had 
no connexion with religion (Fancourt, History of 
Yuentnn^ liondon, 1854, p. 122). Both in ancient 
Mexico and in l^eru mimetic dances were known 
(Klein, Gesch, des Drama* Sy Leipzig, xi. [1874] 97 f.), 
the former being in great part fertility-ceremonies, 
and accompanied with phallic gestures. The Aztecs 
also had, however, a more developed drama, of 
which an example has survived in the liahinal- 
Achiy a sort of Ballet witli dialogue. This play is 
concerne<l with the tragic fate of Prince Cavec 
Quiche Achi, who is captured after a long struggle 
by the hero, Kaliinal-Achi. As a dramatic pro- 
duction the Rnbinal‘Achi is of little value, except- 
ing as an interesting example of a play produced 
by a people devoid of contact with other nations 
possessing a developed dnuua. 

The Inca arnantas, according to Garcilasso de 
la Vega, ii. 26 (tr. by Markham, Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1869, xli. 194), composed both comedies 
and tragedies, which were presented at important 
festivals before the king and high nobles, while 
the actors, who received rich presents for their 
services, were themselves men of rank. The 
tragedies ‘ always related to military deeds, tri- 
uniphs, and vict<>ries, or to the grandeur of former 
kings and of other heroic men. The arguments 
of the comedies were on agriculture and familiar 
household subjects. . , . TJiey did not allow iin- 
proper or vile farces ; hut all the plays were on 
decorous and important subjects, the sentences 
being such as befit tod the occasion.’ 

The only Inca drama which has survived in its 
entirety, however, is the play of Ollanta, which 
seems to date from the reign of the Inca Huayna 
Ccapao, in the first decade of the 16th century. The 
scene is laid in the reign of the Inca Yupanki, in 
the early part of the 16th cent., and the theme is 
one of love. Ollanta, raised from a humble station 
to the dignity of a chief by the Inca Pachacutek, 
falls in love with Cushi Ccoyllur, the daughter of 
Pachacutek, but his suit is denied by the Inca. 
Ollanta then declares war upon his sovereign, and, 
though at first successful, is at lost betrayed to 
his enemy. Meanwhile the princess had been 
imprisoned, and in her cell had given birth to a 
daughter, who, however, was allowed her free- 
doim The captive Ollanta, condemned to death 
by Yupanki, who had succeeded Pachacutek in 
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the course of the ten years’ war, is later spared, 
and even declared the heir-apparent to tlie throne. 
At this iuncture, Ollanta’s daughter, learning that 
her motner is a captive, implores the Inca to release 
her, whereupon he repairs to the cell, accompanied 
by his retinue, and in the happy d^nemement Cushi 
Ccoyllur is re-united with Ollanta. The drama 
may well have a historic basis, and it is noteworthy 
that it contains songs which strikingly correspond 
to the Greek chorus. 

Another Inca drama has been preserved, the 
Usca Pancar, treating of the love of its hero 
for the beautiful Ccori-ttica; bub it has been so 
changed by later interpolations that it is of rela- 
tively little value for a knowledge of the Inca 
drama. While a generalization on such scant 
data may he deemed hazardous, it may perhaps 
be suggested that in the bloody fate of the Azteo 
liahinal-Achi, who dances to his death on the sacri- 
ficial stone amid twelve eagles and wild beasts, 
as contrasted with the beauty and pathos, with a 
happy ending, of the drama of Ollanta, there is 
a suggestion of the cardinal traits of the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians themselves. Dramatic- 
ally, moreover, the Aztec play is far inferior to the 
Inca — the former a mass of repetition, the latter 
a work of art, which is most closely paralleled in 
its supremo devotion to the theme of love, as Klein 
has well pointed out, with the drama of ancient 
India. In the rinmher of acts, exceeding the con- 
ventional five, and in the disregard of the * unities,* 
the Ollanta presents another point of similarity 
with the Sanskrit drama. 


d*8 J}rarm'», lii. 618-5ft8 (I^lpzig, 1800) ; Preuss, ‘ Phallische 
Fruchibarkelts-D&monen aid Tracer dcs altmexikanitichen 
Dramas, * in A A, new serieH, 1. Braaseur de Bour- 

bourse, Gramm, de la lawjxu quieh^e (Paris, 1802 ; containing 
the text and a French ir. of the Rabinal Achi); Tschudi, 
WHIanta, cin altperuanwchea Drama,’ in IT, philos.-hiat. 
OlaBBe, xxiv. 169-884 ; Fletcher, ’Dramatic Beprcsentatlon,’ in 
Bull. SO BE, part 1, p. 400 (Washington, 1007). 

Louis II. Gray. 

DRAMA (Arabic).— It is a strange feature of 
Arabic literature (otlierwise so rich, developed 
even to the point of degeneration) that t)je art of 
the drama has never advanced beyond the very 
crudest beginnings.* Even to-day there is no 
Arabic drama ; there is only a drama in the 
Arabic language ; for all plays that have appeared 
in the language of Muhammad during the last 
fifty years are nothing hut translations, or, at 
best, imitations, of European works j and, before 
this period, all that was written and played in the 
form of dialogue can hardly be called drama in the 
real meaning of the word ; it was simply a rudi- 
mentary form of it. 

The earliest traces of Arabic dramatics are to be 
found, M Horovitz says, in the art of the Mki,^ or 
mugallid, the imitator of dialectic’ and iiersonal pe- 
culiarities. This ind i viduai, though not now known 
under the same name, is still to w frequently seen 
in modem Egypt. A certain A^mad Fahim al-Far 
in Cairo, for instance, enjoys a wide-spread popu- 
larity because of his ability to reproduce the cries 
of diifercnt animals and to depict comic scenes of 
all kinds, especially tliose of harem and peasant 
life.* Women, in particular, are very fond of such 

1 Richard F. Burton, in the terminal essay of hie tr. of The 
Thousand Nights and a ATtpAt (Benares, 1885), vol. x, p. 160, says : 
’Turkey is the only Moslem country' which has daroa to produce 
a regular drama.’ 

3 Horovitz, Epuren grieeh. Mimen im Orient (Berlin, 1906), 
pp. 18-21 : Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris (Leipz. 1900X p. 06. 

> Dialectic peculiarities still play an important part in the 
Arabic farce, the sbadow*play, and the puppet-show. 

4 A(>mad al-F&r, known under the name Ibn RAbiya, works 
with a troupe of about 12 persona, exclusively men, who also play 
the female rOles. Hit most popular pieces are the fagl etiurn^ 
m most indecent farce picturing the deeds of a charlatan who 
expels a devil, an *(0ie,from a woman ; tho/off esfa'idi, wherein 
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performancoH, A similar liguro in the streets of 
Cairo is the well-known, but nowadays rarely seen, 
fun-maker, *Ali Kakd} who appears occasionally 
at mfdids (birth festivals), and at the fair held 
every week on the open square below the Citadel. 
He IS the prototype of the coarse, half-idiotic, 
clownish peasant who, to the music of two llute.s 
and a darabukka (earthenware drum), performs 
ape-like, obscene dances and makes absurd jokes. 
He goes barefoot, and w'cars a bent tail of stilrened 
cotton ; in one hand ho holds a long peasant’s stick 
Inubbut), and in the other a so-called farqilla^ a 
kind of long, thick, noisy, but harmless, whip of 
twisted cotton, with which he constantly lashes 
his musicians, and even his audience. 

The recitations of the story-tellers (rdwi), who 
were formerly to bo found throughout the Arabic 
Orient, and who related in public places tales from 
the Arabian Nights, had without doubt, ns the 
manner of the stories themselve.s proves, a dramatic 
character ; * and this is certainly so in the case of 
the recitations of the modern epigones of the rmois 
—the Sti'ara and muhaddithm} who, to the accom- 
paniment of the rnbdba (a kind of stringed instru- 
ment), recite in coffee-honses the stories of 'Antar, 
Abu Zaid, Zahir Bibars,^ and other national heroes. 
Worthy of note is the fact that Dozy,® ouotiiig 
Pedro de Alcala, gives for the word £air the 
meaning *acteur, qui joue un rdle (representador 
de comedias, de trageaias).’ Female reciters are 
also occasionally, though not often, seen at fairs in 
Cairo. 

()f this kind of folk-literature the classical and 
highest expression was reached by the poets of the 
MaqdmM, by Haniadhani® (967-1007), Hariri‘S 
(1054-11 ‘2*2), and many others. The inaqdnm, 
called by Chenery® ‘ a kind of dramatic anecdote,’ 
relates, in a most vivid and animated but somewhat 
artiiicial style, the deeds and speeches of wander- 
ing scholars, Ijeggars, and iugghjrs, and has not 
even yet entirely disappeared from modern Arabic 
literature.® 

In spite, however, of all these preparatory mimic 
and dramatic elements in their literature, the 
Arabs, as has already been stated, have never 
found their w’ay to the actual drama. At nil 
events, there seems to bo no positive proof of the 
existence of an early Arabic stage. If, occa- 
sionally, wo meet with the word hijm or fytjdl,^^ it 
means, in all probability, nothing more than the 
already mentioned ta^lld,^^ the mimicry of comical 
personal characteristics, or the presentation of 
short, loosely eonnecteil scenes, not a theatrical 
piece. The complete lack of all dramatic texts, 
the absence oven of the description of any dramatic 

are described the adventures in Cairo of a stupid, yet shrewd, 
peasant of Upper Eg^pt ; and the the julgriniage 

to Mecca. Ahmad al-Far's nerforniuncus are given only at wed- 
dings and other private festh ities. 

^ See Kern in the Appendix (p. 104) to Horovitz's work cited 
above. 

2 Burton (op. cit. x. 9, note 1): ‘ No wonder that the Nights 
has been mode the basis of a national theatre amongst the 
Turks.’ 

3 An exact description of the Su’ara and mujfaddithm and of 
their performances is to i)e found in Lane’s Manners and C'tw- 
tains ^ the Modem Egyptians, IS.'ltl, chs. 21-23. 

^ The subjects of these reoit^itions have all been published in 
romance form. See, for example, Siret ef-^dtiir Bxbars (Cairo, 
1008, BO vote.) ; Siret Bani UiUtl (Beirut, 1891, 62 vote.) ; Tagrl- 
bet Bani JjTi/df (Beirut, n.d., 26 vote.) ; and Siret'Antara (Cairo, 
A.H. 1300-11, 24 vote.). 

® Suppl. aux Diet, arabes (Leyden, 1881), vol. 1. p. 764. 

3 See Brockclniann, Qesch. der arab. Litt. (Weimar, 1898), 
vol. 1. pp. 93-96. 

7 lb, t 270 f. 

8 The Assemblies of Al-Harlri (London, 1867), Preface, p. 40. 

» For the dramatic elements in the matjdmM poetry, nee 

llorovitz, op. cit. pp. 21-27. 

1® For the meaning and literature of the word sue Jacob, 

GesoK det Schattentheaters (Berlin, 1907), p. 23 f. Doxy quotes 
Pedro de Alcala as giving for the meaning of the words la'dbn’t- 
hv'dL ‘ momo contrahaz^or.’ 

See Jacob, op. cit. p. 100 f. 


representation, would be, w hen oue considers the 
numerous chronicles of mediieval Arabic amuse- 
ments, an altogether too remarkable onussion to 
bo regarded as jiossible, had there been a stage. 
The earliest description of an Arabic drama known 
to the present writer is that given by the famous 
Danish traveller, Carsten Niebuhr,' who vi.sited 
Cairo a hundred and thirty yeais ago ; but even 
tills performance, which bears a close resemblance 
to the scenes of Abimul al-Far, seems to correspond 
in form only, not in substance, to our conception 
of the drama. 

Tiic rni«ionn for this furious failure of the Arabic miud to 
iroduce anything n ally lirumatic liave been discoursed u|K»n at 
ength liy Jaixih in ids history of the siiadow-play.® lie points 
out that tlie Muhainmudau view of life, with its autocratic idea 
of God and fate, has absolutely no compreiieiision of individual 
conflict, of rebellion against the 'eternal mover,' the Mubarrik, 
or of any combat between will and duty, and has therefore no 
comprehension of the dramatic. Joy in tragedy, that most 
individualistic form of dramatic art, must seeiii to the passively 
feeling and thinking Arab a very great alwurdity. The artistic 
pleasure which we feel in the Iwauty of the awe-iiiMpiring, in 
magnificent decline, in the grandeur of the desperate battle of 
life, without hope and without success, is entirely foreign to tlie 
Arab. His ideal hero is too practical to allow himself to be use- 
lessly conquered, an<l no Arab poet would venture to represent 
him in such a manner, lie does not defy fate : he gets round 
it I It never occurs to the Arab to try to determine the main 
lines of Ids own life, for ‘ there is no strength or power but in 
Gotl the (Jreaf; his eye is turned towards that which lies 
nearest, to the detail, that wliich is decorative only ; all Arabic 
art is nothing but detail work, merely putting on the Ihilshing 
touchcB ; it is never original i:reating ; the great decisive tend- 
encies and forms of art have always come to the people of 
Muhammad from other lands.* Their manner of thinking, too, 
is epic, and opiwsed to all rapid development. For them uccumu- 
iaiton, repetition of the same rriutif, is not tiring or an evidence 
of bail taste ; on the contrary, they consider It a most efTe<!tivo 
artistic principle. Quick ai-tioii in the progress of a story, tiiat 
winch is really dramatic, is therefore actually unpleasant to the 
Arab, lie relates everything witli epic breadth, never referring 
to an already related incident without repeating the whole story 
to the point of tediousness. Tension in the plot is unknown 
to him ; when he has found a theme that pleases him, he makes 
variations upon it until the subject is completely exhausted. 
This is well Illustrated by Arabic music. A European listener, 
after half an hour of such music, witli its constant reiteration of 
the same series of tones, its int4>rnrmuble variations of the same 
meliMly consisting of scarcely a dozen notes, sinks into a state 
of despair, whereas the Oriental never has enough of it. 

The only form of dnuiiatic art Avliich, though 
probably not originated by the Arabs, ban never- 
theless been developed to a certain degree by tlieni, 
is the shadow-play, the hajdf eddill.* The history 
of the Arabic sbadow-play, tliaiiks to the thorough 
investigations of Jacob,® and to the publications of 
Littmann,® Kern,’^ Triifer,® Wotz.stein-Jahn,® and, 
lately, t-hose of Kahle,'® is now, in its essential 
points, very well known. There is undoubtedly no 
<Mie.stion that the shadow-idny was brought to 
Uie Mubainmadan pcojilea of tiie Orient from the 
Far East." Which of those peoples was the first 
to cultivate this curious kind of theatrical art, it is 

I Rembeschreibung nach Arabim und anderen umtugenden 
Ldndem, vol. i. (Copanhagon, 1774) p. 187. 

* Jacoi), op. cit. p. 93 f, * lb, pp. 26-27. 

* In using tho Arab, name for the shndnw-plav, wo have 
chosen Its Kgyp. dialect pronunciation (clasKic Ifxjdlu* z^Uli). 

® ‘Zur Gesidi. des SchatteiiM])lcl8 ’ (Keleti Szemle, i. [Buda- 
)OKt, 1900] 233-236) ; * Drel arab. Schaitenspiele aus dem l.S. 
lahrhundort’ (ib. ii. [1901] 76 f.); Das Nchallenlheater, in 
seiner Wanderung vum Morgenland turn Abendland (Berlin, 
1901) : Textwoben aus dem Escorial-Codex des Muhammad ibn 
/Mnyd/ (Erlangen, 1902); Gesch. de,s SchattentheaUrs. 

®‘Eiii arab. Karagoz-Npitd’ (ZDMQ liv. [1900] 661); Arab. 
Sehattenspiele (Berlin, 1901); ‘ Arabic Humor ’ (/’nncrfori Bull. 
Xiil. 11902] 92-99). 

7 ' J>a8 iigypt. SchatUmlhcaier,’ Ap|)ondix to Horovitz's Spuren 
grieeh, Minien im Orient. 

8 Ein dgypt. Schattenspiel (Erlangen, 1906) ; ‘Dos SchiffspieP 
{Beitrage zur Kennlnis des Orients, ii. [Munich, 1906J). 

9 Wetzstein, * Die Liebenden von Amasia,' a Damascene drama, 
ed. by O. Jalin, in Abkandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl., vol. xii. 
no 2. 

1® Zur Gesch. des arab. Schattentheaters in Egypten (Leipzig, 
1909) ; Zur Gesch. des arab. Schatt>'nspiels in Egypten (Haile, 
nM)U); 'Islamische Bchattenspielfiguren aus Egypten,’ in Der 
Islam, vol. i. nos. 8 and 4 (1910), and vol. ii. nos. i and 8 (1011). 

II Uf. Jacob, Qesch. des Schattentheaters (Berlin, 1907), p. 4 ; 
‘ Die Forschung der lelxten Jahre hat dariiber jeden Zweifel 
benominen, dass die Heimat des BchattenUieaters iin feruen 
Osten zu suchen ist’ (p. 4). 
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difficult to say, but there is no groat probability 
that the credit belongs to the Arabs. The earliest 
mention of the shadow-theatre in Arabic literature 
is found in the versos of Wagth ad-Din Dhij&’ b. 
*Abd al-Karlin el-MunawI (13th cent. ), quote<l by 
Qhuzali and translated by Jacob. ^ It is obvious, 
however, that the play must have lieen known in 
Egypt before that time, because I bn Qigge ^ ^eaks 
of a shadow-player who performed before the Saltan 
Isaiah ad- Din (1 169-1193) in Cairo. From this time 
onwards the existence of an Arabic shadow-stage, 
espociallv in Egypt, which, as Jacob observes,* 
seems always to nave been the land where the 
j/yd/ eddill has flourished the most, has been 

§ roved by several passages in Oriental and Occi- 
ental literature.'* If Kahle,® influenced by state- 
ments made by a modern shadow-player or Cairo, 
and by the self-glorifying poetry of the father of 
the same player, thinks that the fyijal eddill was 
unknown 111 Egypt from the beginning of the I9th 
cent, until about 1860, the present writer fears 
that his opinion is not wholly tenable. There is 
evidence that the shadow-play existed during this 
period of time in Egypt. Lane, for instance, of 
whom Kahle asserts tnat ho does not mention the 
shadow-play with a single word,® speaks of such a 
play, altliough the khayal ed dill (sic !) which he 
mentions was given in the Turkish language.^ It 
is not clear from the statement of Didier,* who 
saw a * lanterne magique* {kara-gucuz) in Cairo, in 
the year 18.59, whether he witnessed a Turkish or 
an Arabic performance, but at all events it was a 
shadow-play at which he was present. The prob- 
able truth of the matter is that the play did in 
fact become for a time almost obsolete in Egypt, 
and that Hasan el-Qassa§, the father of Kahle’s 
mforrnant, the self-styled re-inventor of the play 
in this country, came into possession, in some 
manner, of the old manuscripts, and may thus very 
likely have acquired an influence on tne develop- 
ment of the play. Certain it is that the Egyptian 
shadow-performers of to-day regard ^asan el- 
Qas^s and hi.s son Derwis as their masters.® Some 
of the manuscripts are now in Kahle’s hands.*® 
Kahle’s texts and three pieces written by the 
Egyptian physician, Mubamiuad ibn Danijaf,** in 
the 12th cent. A.D., are up to the present time the 
only two known shadow-play manuscripts. The 
poetic form tfiat is common to both has given place, 
in the modem productions, to a prose dialogue, 
which is only occasionally interrupted by song^ and 
passages in rhymed prose. In tne Syrian pieces, 
publi^ied by Littinann, the poetic lines seem to be 
entirely lacKing. The pieces of Ibn Danijal have 
disappeared from the present shadow-stage, while 

* Of. Jacob, op. cit. p. 30 f. s /^, n. 32 f. 

» Ib. p. 33. 

* Jacob gives an exhauHtivc index of the shodowjnlay literature 
in his BnoUhnungmUeaSehattenthsaters inder Welt-Liiteratur 
(Berlin. 1000). It may bo added that the shadow-play was men- 
tioned m a work written at the end of the 17th cent., the Uazz 
el‘Oufyii/ot Serbini (Dul&q, a.h. 1*274 [a.d. 1857J), p. 30. 

* See Kahle, Zur Gesch. det SohatUnUieaUrs in Sgypten^ 
p. 4 f. Kahle himself, in his very important Ulamieche Schat- 
hnipieljiguren au$ Egypt en (101 IX modified his former opinion 
somewhat. 

• lb, p. 8. 

7 Lane, JKonners and Cnatovii oj the Modem Egyptian$t 

R . 860. * I.es ombres chinoiscs * are mentioned also in JDeecrip- 
\on d$ I'EgypUt vol. xviii. p. 441. 

s Lee IfuU8 du Caire, Paris, 1860, p. 863 : ' . . . et a c0t6 la 
lanterne magique, kara-gvetu, ravissait la foule par de fabuleuses 
obsc^uiUs. . . 

9 Parts of the texts of the slmdow-player Musft E6s&'ir are in 
Kern's iiossession. 

10 Derwii is still in possession of a number of fragments of 
shadow-play manuscripts. 

u An extensive study of these three pieces may be found in 
Jacob’s Cheek, dee Sehattentheatera, up. 34-76. Besides the two 
manuscripts of Ibn D&niJ&l’s plays described by Jacob, another 
•xi^ in Oalro. It is in the bauds of Af^mad B6 Teimur, who 
jnndly gave the present writer permission to have it copied. 
The manuscript, which is not clearly dated, seems to be not 
much older than 300 years. 


Kahle’s plays, although in essentially different 
form, are still given in Cairo. The repertoire of 


fluenced by the Turkish Karagoz-play , Kajyk oyunu,® 
are still frequently produced. The otlier pieces 
mentioned by Priifer and Kern ® aro very seldom 
given, and then only by special request. The 
above-mentioned Syrian plays are, in material and 
dramatis persona^ much nearer to the Turkish 
Karaghz than are the Egyptian pieces.® 

The shadow- theatre, as a folk-amusement, can 
now hardly be said to fill an important r61e in the 
Arabic Orient. In fact, most of that which is 
indigenous, including native art-ideas, is slowly 
disappearing behind a thin veneering of European 
culture. The Europeanized efendi snobbishly pre- 
fers the Frankish theatre, even though it bore him. 
to his own native stage; and the iel^. and small 
bourgeois do not dare to risk their reputations l)y 
letting themselves be seen in the obscure dons in 
which the shadow-play has been obliged to take 
refuge from European innovation. Thus there 
now remains only the lowest class to form an 
audience for a pro<luction, of which an unknown 
Arab poet has written : ® 

* A meaning deep itf In the shadow-play 

For him who sits on wisdom^i highest throne. 

I'igiiros and forms pass by and fade away, 

Thou all is gone, the ruler stays alone.' 

The scenic apparatus {'idda) of the iaj(7l eddill is 
the simplest imaginable.^ The player (mdnj sets 
up his kuSk, a movable wooden booth, wherever he 
wishes it ; there ho sits behind a tightly stretched 
muslin curtain (Jd#), which is lighted from behind 
by ti primitive oil lamp (ii7a), and presses the 
transparent leather figures against the curtain by 
means of wooden sticks fastened to the figures at 
the back, and serving at the same time to move 
their limbs. The player is supported by his troupe 
(^dq)f who help him with the manipulation of tlio 
figures and in reciting the different rdles. 

The only shadow-stage where continual performances were 
riven, the little theatre in the ill-famed Cairo Fiiih Market, hae 
been closed, by order of the police, since the beginning of the 
summer of 1009 ; so that, for the time being, at any rate, the play 
can be seen only on the occasion of folk-feBtivaJs, or, sometimes, 
at weddings and other family merry-makings. 


As Kahle® tolls us, figures older than forty years 
are not to be found in the hands of the Egyptian 
shadow-player of to-day, ami one can hardly judge 
from the present figures wliat the old ones wore 
like. Derwis shows, with pride, pictures and 
fashion-plates of the early seventies, and says that 
they were the models for the modem figiires. 

Besides the eddill^ there exists in Egypt a 
marionette show, whose hero bears the same name 
as the protagonist of the Turkish shadow-play— 
Karagoz, pronounced in the Cairo vernacular, 
Aragoz,^ Under this name the piippet-show is 
mentioned in the Description de V^gypte.^^ Car- 
sten Niebuhr ** also describes at length the Cairo 
marionettes. The picture, however, which he 


I See Priifer, Bin dgypt. Sohattenepiel. 

3 See Priifer, * Das SchUfBpiel ' (Beitr. tur Kenntn. dee Or.). 

s Jacob, Geech. dee Sehattentheatera, p. 82. 

4 Priifer, Bin dgypt. Sohattenapiet, p. xU ; Kcm, Daa dgypt. 
Sehattentheater. 

^ For information oonoeming the Maghribine shadow-play, see 
Quedenfeldt, * Das tUrk. Bchattenspiel ira Maghrib * (Atistond, 
Ixiil. [Stuttgart, 1890] np. 004-908 and 921-924). 

6 Of. Jac^, Geach. ^a SchaUaniheatera, p. 77, and Seybold, 
«Zum arab. Bchattenspiel,’ ZDMG Ivi. (19(^ 418 f. 

7 See the description given by Priifer in Bin dgypt. Schatten* 
apiel, pp. v-lx. 

xnr Geach. dea arab. Sehattentheatera in Bgypten, p. 6 f. 
After this was written Kahle found in %ypt a great number of 
very fine old shadow-play figures, which may have been manu- 
factured as early as tne ISth century. 

* Kern, Das dgypt. Sehattentheater, p. 104. 

10 DeacripHon ae VEgypte; Btat moaeme, xviii. 170 (* 1826). 

II ReiaeUaehreibung naeh Ardhien und andarm unUiegenden 
Ldndem, L 188. 
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shows on plate xxvi. does not give a correct idea 
of the modern marionette stage, and very likely 
not of the old one. Didier* speaks of * polichinelle 
arabe.* But an exact description of the Egyptian 
AragOz-play * has never been published, nor have 
its texts over appeared in print. 

The only Aragoz-player known to the writer at 
the present time [1911] is the wtta Abmad'AlI cl- 
Qndari, who lives in Bulac^, in the Turguiniln 
(maker. Ilis little theatre la even simpler than 
that of the shadow stage ; it consists of a folding 
booth of cloth, not much higher than a man’s 
head ; the front side is somewhat lower than the 
other sides, and the player sits inside this kxt&kt 
moving on his fingers, just above the edge of tlie 
front side, the roughly made wocnlon figures, wliich 
are dressed in hits of coloured cloth, the puppets 
being visible to their hips. More than two figures 
oanuot appear at the same time. The repertoire 
is very limited, and, just as in the Turkish 
shadow-play, but in contrast to tlie Egyptian 
l^jal eqdillf some types of the dramatis persotue 
re-apiKjar in every play (if these loosely strung 
scenes and dialogues can he called plays) : 
e.g. Aragoz, the cruel, stupid, yet sly clown, 
similar to the charat'^ters Punch, Kasperle, and 
Pulcinello, and the dialect types,® such as the loud- 
mouthed Turkish soldier, the uncouth Nubian, and 
the Italian or Greek priest ; then the saucy beggar, 
and the dillerent female figures from the lively 
Ezbcklje (piarter. A characteristic feature of 
AragOz is the high, nasal voice, produced by the 
player by means of the zumnuira^ a little whistle 
which he holds in his teeth. AragSz wears the 
(arftZr,® or pointed fool’s-cap. The player has an 
assistant who joins the audience and carries on the 
conversation with Aragoz when the latter is alone 
on the stage and addresses the public. 

Considered ajsthctically and as an element in 
the development of Arabic culture, the Arsgoz- 
play stands on a much lower plane than the Jutjdl 
cdqill. Written texts apparently do not exist, and 
the tradition has therefore not much stability. 
Tmxjrovised jokes and the mood of the player 
change the wording of the piece without let or 
hindrance. The show is occasionally to bo seen at 
fairs and at weddings of the lowest order. 

The following is a or marionette play, 

dictated to the writer directly by A^nuau el- 
Hudari : 

Arayoi: osRol&m 'alukuui Peace be with you! May 
nahArak sa'Id wCinubilruk aula- yourduy be happy and fdeaaed ! 
mat fiurraftuiia® wajjarraa. My coinullmcnta ! You have 
tuiifr.o Oh fftna min ((baramiih honourea ua and diagrac^ed us. 
win kunt a^ibbak lam 'alai ja Woo be unto me l)r<-.auae of 
mal&ma. luy love for you 1 Diit if 1 love 

3 'ou, 1 cannot be blamed for it 

Gindi (a Turkish soldier who [a very obscene Turkish curse], 
had been asleep): abradana 

Sana sitikihim'^ fallab bodsas You peasant! You hnahish- 
hanzir jabn olkaib jin'al aim smoker 1 Pi>f 1 Son of a dog I 
ummak. kluy your mother’s father be 

cursed I 

Araa^z : inla maRnun wall& Are you crazy or drunk T 
mastuT.i) 

Oxndi : ana ba'dSn amauwi- Later I shall kill you. 
tak. 

1 Lea Suita du Caire, p. 868 : ‘ . . . et tout prts le poHnhin 
clle arabe d6bltalt aux bodauds see lazzi grivois, car le theatre 
de ^lignol n'est pas le privilege exulusif des Champs-Elys^es.' 

S For the connexion between the flnire of ArogOz (KaragOz) 
and the Ikfypttan vizier Karakui of the iSth cent., see Uosa- 
nova in mhnoiraa puM. par ka mambrta da la miasion archeol. 
/ranfaiae du Caire, vi. (1897) 447 ; and Kahle, Gmh, dts 
arab. Schattentheatera in Egppten, p. 17 f. 

a Dialectic peculiarities form an eSHontial jwirt of Egyptian 
folk-humour, Just as they do in Turkish folklore. Cf. Jacob, 
Tdrk. Litkralurgeach. in Eimeldaralelhnnjtn, pt. i. ‘Das lurk. 
Schattentheateiv Berlin, 1000, pp. 20-87. 

* See Prufer, Ein dgppt. Sohattenapkl, p. 40, note 8. 

8 A comical over-politeness such as one often flnda among 
Ignorant Egyptians. Cf. Prufer, op. eif. p. 38. 

• Said jokingly for dniatund. ‘ we are glad to see you.* 

7 Barbarous Turkish for draaa anaavny aikidiin. 

4 * Intoxuxited ' (Spiro, Arab.’Eng. Vocabulary, Lond. 1896). 
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AragOz : taijib rul) lihkl*k. All right 1 Go about your 
business. 

Gindi'. win ma-kuntiS aruh- And if 1 won’t go? NYhnt are 
(Aragoz beats him.) ti'mil 6 j& you doing, boy ? At'terwards I 
wad oa'd6n aiuauwitak. shall kill you I 

Aragoz: fiarruftina wiinis- You have honoured us and 
Una ja si mauwiUk. made us happy, Mr. I-shall- 

kiU-you 1 

(The soldier beats him and goes away.) 

Aragoz (to the a\idicnce) : They have killed me, and 
inauwituni wil(,lurabuni wa- beaten me, and torn iny jacket 
mazza'fi minna 'ssakko warn- and mv smock-frock ! 

'but.i 

Voice from the audience ; Well, and then ? 
waba'ddn ba<iS. 

Aragoz : aijiil limrati. I shall tell my wife I 

Voice : isniiha e. What’s her name V 

AragOz : is.ah)ta ja bint Ja Ilabila. Girl! Bahila 1 

Bahita ja mara ja Bahita. Woman 1 Ba^iita 1 
liabxta (who is not his wife, May your day be happy I 

but a woman of a public- 
house): ^bbaijak hCr. 

Aragoz: a‘uzu biliah jk God save mo, Bahita 1 
Bahita. 

Uabita: m& lak ja i^abibi What is the matter with you, 
ma lak j& sal&t ennabi ‘alek wa iny dear ? What is the matter 
’ala ^rturak ja hal>l>ct ’eni with you, oli yon, on whom 
ta’ala ja habibi neruh genenet and whose furfar be the 
el-Ezbekije nitfassatji siiuwa. prayer of tiie prophet 1 You 
pupil of my eye 1 Come, my 
dear ! Let us go to the 
E/bekijo garden, and take a 
walk there t<)gether. 

Aragdx : _ ruhi 'tfassahi fi Go to walk in the cesspool ! 
harrara imdi min hina ja mara Go away from here, woman 1 
jalla. Go ! 

Ualyita : ana wilySa ana mu j Am I ugly ? Don’t I please 

a’glltak. you 7 

Aragoz: inti wiSSik zaijS Your face is like the face of 
wi4d abu fiabat.'^ a (‘cntipede. 

(AragOz beats Bah<La off the stage, and knocks with his 
nubbut on tliu wall.) 

Aragoz: jit bint jit Dudu Girl! Dudul 
(calling another woman). 

(Dudu, abominably ugly, appears, coughing excessively.) 
AragSz : bass bass ‘ala bet Enough, enough 1 [curse] 
abuki Via ’tiul. upon tlio house of your father 

at once ! 

(He beats her away from the stage.) 

Aragoz : (knocking again) ja Little boy, Berberine I 
wulcd ja burbarJ. 

Barbari (from inside) : ja What’s the matter, Arag()z 7 
Aragoz mft lak. 

Aragoz: f6n huwa ’Ibarbari Where is the Herberine then? 
(the Berberine appears) ila That is a Berberino, black and 
bari^ri iswid wamuka^kar Ub- sullen t Are you in service, 
dim ja barbari. Herberine? 

Barbari : baddam markubak Servant of your shoe 1 Up<}n 
’ala habbet 'enak min foq.^* the piipil of your eye from 
al)Ove. 

AragCiz: clbodawijo^ J4 Oh, ye saints! Mercy on us, 
salam al6k w&'alaija. you and me 1 

(Berberine disappears.) 

Babhdt Q^eggar) : 'agiz mas- [I am] infirm, poor 1 For the 
kin ardaboS b&mjaO w.anu^ sake of Gwi. one and a half 
lillrih. ardabb bamia 1 

Araaiiz : wftd5 de kanian. Now whatV this again ? 
Sablidt : 4abbat 'awiz jakul. A beggar, who wishes to eat. 
Araabz : tukul e. What do you wish to eat? 

SabQtit : &kul rtizzfi wflruzz. I would like to eat ri(!e and 
rice. 

Aragoz : ruzzC 6 wQriizzS 6. What kind of rice and what 
kind of rice? 

Salil^dt : ruzz4 bilaban w(ir- Uico wilii milk and rice 
uzzC mefalfll. pilav. 

Aragoz : (imitating his ac- And rice pilav i 
cent) whruzzO mefalfll. 

Babl^at : w AbitingAn quta. And tomatoes. 

Aragoz: (l)eats him) b”<^ Take some rice and rice 1 
ruzz6 whriizz. 

Gindi: kamandur^ nimritak Who is there? Your num- 
ili'etfl '1 'askarijetabud rutbet her came out for military ser- 
awii riglak cljcmiii gainli vice. You will have the rank 
e^im&l imsik olbarudu. of a Saivii. Your right foot 

beside the left I Tako the 
musket I 

Aragoz : tob 7 ’alaija J& rabb. I^ead me to repentance, O 
liord 1 


7 *6arrau de laino brune, ouvert depuis le cou jusqu* k la coin- 
ture et ayaiit les mauuhes larges, oue les homines du |>euple 
portent en Egypte, surtout cn hiver * (Dozy). 

3 Instead of iabath (* inillepicds, scolopendre ' [Oozy]). 

*The meaning of this sentence Is very ambiguous. It may 
mean the expression of obedience as well as that of a curse. 

< The derw'ishes of the order of Sulyid Abmad el-BadawL 

4 One ardabb, a measure for cereals, is equal to 197 '76 cubic 
litres. Bnmja, hibiscus O^guminous plant) (Spiro, Arab.^Eng. 
Vocabulary). 

6 For kimdir. 1 For tauwib. 
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Gindt : h&z dur bir hik.^ 
Aragfa : h&E dor (kills him). 
Totcfl from audience : luau- 
wlituh. 

Arag6z : wana inH li Ja 
«na m&*mauwitluS. 


Present arms ! Ono, two ! 

Present arms 1 

You have killed him i 

That is all the same to me, 
lay brother I I haven’t killed 
him i 


(Me brings a bier, on which he puts the dead body. 

A jiriest appears and bings a parody of a moss.) 

Prieit: inorto buoua sera Dead! Good evening! Adieu, 

addio rT Jorii. Mr. Jorjl ! 

Arrr//o 2 : I&il&ha ilia 'llah wit- There is no Ood but God, 
Muhammad rasui uUah (|ul and Mxibammad is the apostle 
kida J& 'akrut. of Qod. Say that, you scoun- 

drel 1 

Priest : ]& ll&ha ilia ‘llah. There is no God but Ood ! 

(Kxit Aragbz.) 

Priest (singing) : morlo, Dead, dead, dead 1 
morto, morto ! 

(Kntcr Arngoz.) 

Aragnz: kaflfarUna Ja fi6h You have made us infidels, 
(kills him). old chap ! 


Keal dramatic art, in the European sense of the 
word, is, as we said before, a foreign and compara- 
tively recent j)lienomcnon in tlie Arabic literature. 
The farce which Carsten Niebuhr saw in the house 
of an Italian in Cairo, and which had to be broken 
off prematurely owing to its lasciviousness, seems, 
according to his account, to have been nothing 
more than u scries of Icwd-coinic scenes without 
any kind of plot or catastrophe, in the manner of 
the Thu lljihiya performance.^, manifestly neither 
more nor less than an Aragoz representation, 
played living persons.* The piece described by 
Lane,* giving a vivid picture of the corruption of 
public ofhciiua of the time of Muhammad 'Ali, is 
of a little higher order, and is of the same type as 
the modern Arabic comedy, the fctsl mudhiky as it 
is played in Cairo to-day. All that Lane, that 
unrivalled observer of Egyptian folk-life, has said 
about the Mohabhnzeen, the actors of such dramatic 
performances, is true now of the fa^l mudhik : 
* Their performances are scarcely worthy of descrip- 
tion. It is chiefly by vulgar jests and indecent 
actions that they amuse and obtain applause,’ 
To-day, too, the ‘actors are only men and boys,’ 
the latter appearing in female r6Ies;^ and the 
/(wf mudhiky like Lane’s example, still has some 
didactic elements, oven when tlie only lesson 
taught is that of getting the better of a European 
by beating and cheating him. A shade lietter are 
the productions of the Syrian fa§l rnudhiks from 
lleirut or Damascus.® A Syrian troupe, with 
women taking the female rftlcs, was playing, until 
a little while ago, in Cairo in the Syrian Caf6 
Kamil ; hut there is no great differenc-e between 
the performances of this company and those which 
ono could see, up to a short time ago, in the two 
small theatres that were formerly in the Fish 
Market hut are now in the Sari’ Wagh el-Birke. 

The /Ofl lont seen by the present writer in one of 

these cafds conHists of a number of clownish scenes, that 
aivtrays end in the whi 2 )t)ing of one of the participators. The 
chief character of the fiiiuRy plot is the servant ^usfin, who 
appears in a pierrot coRtunie.^ lie makes a dupe of his master 
(an ofHcor) by entering into illicit relations with the latter’s 
wife. The deceived husband notices from time to time, of 


2 Military terms In barbarous Turkish. 

3 Almost the same description is found in Description de 
FEgwte^imb),y. 172 f. 

• Manners ana Chistoms.pp. 357-369. 

* See Kem, Das dgypt, Sehattentkeater^ p. 103 f, 

<^Bue Kern, *Neuere iigypt. Humoristen und Satiriker’ 
{Mitleilungen des Seminars /. orient. Spraehen, Ix. [Berlin, 
1006]). A Syrian fast is the Ritsdyat elguhdtd dmudda 

'in Wilm. by Ibr&him BOk e^-Tabib, Beirut, n. d. 

SThe Kuropean fool’s costume of FusSn points to the 
Frankish origin of the fast mudb^, and, Just as in the Aragoz- 
play, which is without doubt nothing but a PulcinoUo theatre 
orientalized by the Influence of the Turkish Karaguz, some of the 
dramatis personce are the same types for all pieces. From 
these tvpes one easily recognizes Italy as the home of the fa^l 
mutfbik. The Arlechino ot the Italian eomtnedia deW arte is 
the stupidly bold, sly servant ; and the cowardly boasting Greek 
we also find in Scarromucia ; the coquettish, amiable little 
woman, who is not altogether too sornpulous in keeping her 
nuptial vows, is the Golumbine type. The dialeolic humour is 
perhaps the result of shadow-play Influence. 


course, the love-making that Is going on behind his bac:k, and 
the result is a series of roughly ludicrous mistakes and mj'stifl' 
cations. For Instance, the servant embraces his master, who 
has seated himself, unnoticed by the servant, in his wife’s 
chair, and receives as a reward a box on the ear. A boastful, 
silly European— a Greek (dialect type), with a battered tall hat 
ana a brlgnt red British uniform— is beaten continually through- 
out the play. The other characters are a saucy l)eggar woman, 
a cook, and three bardmije (robbers); the last named, with 
the help of the servant, steal the clothes of ths officer from his 
IkhIv while he sleeps. The dialogue, as is always the case in a 
fast mu4bik, is In prose, and in the vernacular of the lowest 
elements of the population. It is full of Invectives and obsceni- 
ties. Sometimes the fast mv4bik, of which there is a great 
variety, are preeede<l by a performance ot the famous (fanes de 
ventre or by afasl of the shadow-play. 

A number of siich farces in the vernacular have been published 
In Cairo of late;i but they are very seldom played, as they 
naturally do not contain the flagrant indecencies which would 
make them popular with the public. One of the best of these 
pieces is H&t li min (is, ‘ Give me some of That,’ by A^^mad 
Gamdi er-Ra5idi. The piece, a modern variation of an old 
fairy-tale subject, shows clearly the characteristics of the fa^l 
Nadim Efendi has engaged the Syrian Amin os a 
servant and watcher tor his daughter Farida. Amin displays a 
very Impudent manner towards his master, and falls in love with 
Farida. The three friends of Naiiim— Si Oara, Si Fon. and Si 
Finga— come one by one to sue for the hand of Farida for their 
sons 'Aziz, Gamil, and Farid. Nadim gives his consent to each 
one provided he presents a bridal gift of unsurpasmblo value. 
The curious names of the guests ('Cigarette,’ 'Siphon,' and 
' Sponge ') are a source of rude jokes for the jealous Aniln. In 
the second a(;t the three suitors meet chance in a hotel in 
Malta. Each displays his bridal gift (iamil has a mirror in 
which one can see tilings at a great distance ; Farid has lemons 
that can waken tlio dead ; and ’Aziz has a carpel upon which 
one CAU ride through the air. In order to test their presents 
they look Into the mirror and see Farida upon her death-bed, 
whereupon they travel (luickly on ’Aziz’s carpet to Cairo, and 
by means of the lemons bring Farula back U) life. Then (third 
act), since they cannot agree among themselves as to who shall 
marry her, they go to the qa^i Bi Boja, whose daughter gives a 
fettva (judgment founded on canon law) in favour of Farid, and, 
in characteristic Oriental manner, consolingly advises the other 
two suitors to sell their bridal gifts. The servant, who acts 
the clown throughout the piece, also goes with the others to 
the qddi, but his suit naturally meets with no success. 


Besides these more or less original A rabic works, 
there is to-day a Etirojiean drama that has been 
consciousljr and artificially transplanted into the 
Arabic Orient. The initiative herein came from 
Syria. Manln h. Iljus b. Miha’il-Naqqfta (horn 
1817 at Saida in Lebanon) was the first who tried 
to make this innovation. Of the life and works of 
this man wo have an excellent account in the 
records made by his brother and follower Nhiiila.* 
While ho was still a hoy, Marun’s family moved to 
Beirut, which was then, as now, the intellectual 
centre of Syria. Hero he was brought up accord- 
ing to old-fashioned Arabic ideas, Ids naturally 
good taste being therefore quickly spoiled by the 
forced learning of syntax, grammar, stylistics, 
metrics, and all the rest of the huge chaos of 
scholastic knowledge. When he was hut eighteen 
years of age, he began to compose poems. This 
did not prevent him, however, from studying Euro- 
pean book-keeping and commercial law, and from 
learning Turkish, French, and Italian. In his 
thirtieth year ho went to Italy, where ho saw for 
the first time a large European theatre. The play 
so impressed him that, after his xeturn to Beirut 
in the year 1848, he wrote a drama in the Euro- 

1 Riwagat hilt li min de, by A))mad ^amdi er-Rafiidi (Gairo, 

1907). Other pieces of this kind ore : Ritodyat Ba'gpry by 
Muhammad Efendi (Cairo, n. d.^ ana the KiwAyat 

ezzawdg binnaMmt Wttll*abU el'akrut (Cairo, anon, and n. d.l. 

latter is a variation of the popular tyi»o of L'Avare, who is 
cured of his greed after great money-losses. The same theme is 
treated by Muhammad Efendi Saf iq , in the/afl elbahU. Still other 
pieces arei$^adr elbagk&Sa, by Amin Saiyi(t Ahmad ^Abd el-WI^id 
ez-Zaiykt (Cairo, n. d.), a piece in which the different bemrar- 
types are shown ; a play with a purpose of the kind described 
by Lane is the Kiwdyat elmubaddamin, by Muhammad BA 
‘Othm&n Gal&I, printed after the death of the author. This 
little (jomedy scourges the deceptions and tricks of servant- 
intermediaries. , . _ 

2 After the death of bis brother, NiqulA published three of his 
theatrical pieces under the title A real LuhnAn (Beirflt, I860). 
He gives an extensive biogtaphy of his brother In the profile. 
A strangelymlstaken remark concerning this book Is found n 
C. Huart’s Historw of Arabia Literature (f mb. ed., London, 1003), 
p. 420 : ' Nicolas NaqqaA, who was born at Saida in 18^ dxM at 
Tarsus In 1855, having written a play called Arzat LtOndn. 
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pean stylo, called it Elhnlnl^ (‘The Miser’), and 
soon afterwards produced it in his own house 
before an invited audience, amongst whom were 
all the foreign consuls and the governor of the 
Lebanon Province. The actors were young friends 
of the author. This attempt was followed by a 
second in 1850, Aha H-Hasan el-Mugfu/ffnl^ a 
dramatic version of the well-known story of Harun 
ar-Iiasid and Abu ’1 ^asan from the Arabian 
Nights; and then, encouraged by the success of 
this piece (which, by the way, is still given), Marnn 
Nanqjls, with the liermission of the Sultan, foundcul 
in lieirat a permanent stage, where he brought out 
his Jiiwdyat elJmsvd (‘The Jealous Man’). The 
plays of his brother Nimlhi, E&Sch elgahil (written 
1840) and Rahia ibn Zed clmulcaddam (written 
1852) also made their first appearance in this 
theatre. In 1855, while on a business trip, Marfin 
died of fever in Tarsus, and two years later his 
body was transferred by his family to Beirut and 
there buried with great ceremony. 

After Milrdn’s death the theatrical art suHbred a 
decline,^ and it was not until 1860 that Niqiiht 
Naqqas resuscitated the IJaaud on his brother’s old 
stage. In the same year Niqfila published, in one 
book,* Mftrun’s three pieces, which are a kind of 
light opera, comedies with musical accompaniment 
and interspersed with numerous songs and dances. 

We g;ive, as an example, the contents of the first piece. The 
extremely miserly, rich i^arrild, a man of advanced years, had 
made an agreement with the greedy old Tha'labi to marry the 
latter’s daughter Hind, a young widow. He comes for the 
wedding to the house of Tha’labi, but Hind loves young 'Ts/t, the 
friend of her brother Qhali. These three, and the old servant 
Umm Kii^a, slyly plot together to make Qurrad give up his plans 
of marriage, and at the same time to jiart with some of his 
beloved money. Hind makes such extravagant demands of 
Oarr&d that he finally wishes nothing more ardently than to be 
rid of her. Hind, however^ now de<', lures that she will not 
release him ; in the meantime Ohali appears, disgutHcd os a 
Turkish agha, with his secretary Tsi and several soUliers. By 
moans of threats and thrashings they force Qarrftd to ]uiy to 'Isa 
a large sum of money as a compensation to Himl, v\ ho there- 
upon marries 'IsA. Finally, the supposed Turks confess their 
deception to Qarrad, who is by this iiino very much ashamed of 
himself, and freely forgives them. 

The language of the play is affected and heavy, the piece 
itself, with Its five weak acts, extremely tiresome. When the 
author makes a Joke, the }mblisher thinks it necessary to call 
the reader’s attention to the fact in a footnote. Here again wu 
have, as the comi<! elements, the dialect types— Umm Kisa the 
tK>asant woman from Lebanon, Qhkli the Turk, and 'Isa the 
Egyptian secretary. 

Under the inlluenco of the brothers Niujqris, 
several theatrical companies were formed in Syria ; 
but, as tfiore were no trained actors to bo had, the 
authors or translators saw themselves obliged, if 
they wished to have their plays produced, to form 
and train a troupe of amateurs. ¥ amous as author, 
director, and r^gisseur all in <mo person, wore 
e.specialjy Sch Aliu Halil ebt^abbiini in Beinlt, and 
Iskander Farak in Damascus. The latter, more 
organizer and actor than author, was born in 
Damascus in 1855, the year of the death of Maruii 
Naqq&s. He attended the Jesuit school in that 
city and there became acquainted, through amateur 
.‘•chool dramatics, with European drama. En- 
couraged by Midhat Pasha, who lived at the time 
in Damascus, he produced, in a public garden, his 
first play, a tran-slation from the Frencli. He then 
moved to Beirdt, where he joineil with Seh Abfi 
Qalil in forming a theatrical enter j)rise } but owing 
to intrigues his licence was taken from him, so 
that he saw himself compelled to settle per- 
manently with Aim Halil in Cairo (in 1882), whore 
lie and nis partner hail already made successful 
tours. From this time dated the existence of a 
theatre in European style in Egypt. In the Gog 
elmi^rl eVarahl (in the Sfiri’ ’AIkI el- Aziz in Cairo) 

1 See Arzat Luhndn, p. 4 : *. . . The play which wa 

the first drama given in our Arabic tongue. . . .’ 

2 /6. p. B : • flercafter this kind of art was burled with its 
Initiator and nearly forgotten.* 

* Arxat Luhndn (Beirut, 1800) 


a great many pieces— mostly translations and only 
a few original works — have appeared above the 
footlights. 

This theatre has not proved to he a success of Iat>e, owing 
partly to the death of Iskander Farad's partner, Abu (Jalil, hut 
eHorciully because of the attitude of one of the actors, 
Salama el-^lga7.i, whom Farnh himself had taught. SulAina 
separated from his master and founded a theatre of his own, - 
tljc Dar eitamthU eVarabi,— Awi induced a number of Faral/s 
actors to aiittompany him. In contrast to the Christian Syrian 
Iskander Farali, Salama was a Muslim and an Egyptian, and 
that was enough to secure him the affect ions of the Cairo public, 
Tiieii, too, ho laid more weight on tiie musical ])art of his per- 
formance than Ills old master had done, and the Egyptians fovo 
nothing so much as singing and the iniisio of tiu ir national 
urchestra. In Si*h Salama htt<l an apoplectic stroke, which 
]iartially paralyzed him, mo that his acting days are probably 
over. 

A number of small wandering theatrical troupes 
have branched otf from the th«\‘itre of Iskander 
Farah. One often stumbles upon them in Syria 
and Egypt. The best known in Egypt are the com- 
panics of 'Auwfwl Farid, Ahmad (ligazi, IbrAhJm 
Ahmad, and Seh Ahmad cs-ftainl. The last named 
was to be seen in the winter of 1908 in Luxor in 
Romeo and Juliet. The late Nagib el-l,laddad, 
one of the most prolific translators of European 

t ilays, also experimented with a troupe of his own. 
n Syria, ’AzIzTd and Rahnn'n Bibis arc the chief 
followers of Iskander Farah’H school ; the only one 
of Farah’s pupils who went the M.iglirib — 
Soliman ol-Qinialu — died in the summer of 1909 in 
Tunis. 

Amateur tlieatrical clubs liavo been started in 
several places in Egypt. 'I’lie most important of 
these ifi the Gain yet el-Mdarif in Cairo ; it was 
founded by Iskander Karah in 1886, and is still 
under his direction. There was a similar club by 
theuaraeof Gamijet taraqql Utainiful eVadaJn in 
Man^dra.' 

It is utterly impossible to give an approximately 
complete bibliopapliy of the Arabic dramatio 
literature of to-day, as there is an unusually great 
productivity along this lino at tlio present time. 
Most of the works are translations, of which the 
only really valuable ones are the excellent render- 
ings, in the vernacular, of some of the writings of 
Racine and Molifcre W the late Muhammad Bd 
'Othmaii (lalal.* Uiimrtunatcly these pieces, in 
which the highly talented translator has shown his 
ability to render the tone of the originals in the 
idiomatic peculiarities of liis own language, have 
never been recognized by the sta^e. '^I’ho stiff, 
ridiculous Shakespeare translations* do not show 
the least trace of the spirit of the great British 
master, and still less worthy of mention are the 
childishly Arabized F reiicli dramas^ of tlie Uoniaiice 
period. A little better are the different dramatiza- 
tions of the stories from i\\Ci Arabian Nights^ 

I We are indebted to Mr. Tanfia Farah, the brother and 
inanagf'r of Iskander Farah, for the greater part of these 
statements. 

3 See Nallino, L'Arabo parlaUt in Kgilto (Milan, 1900), pp. 
349~SB1. The translations of Muhammad He M)thman OalOl are 
as follows elmatlif by M<ilif re), Cairo, 1873, 

reprinted In 1890 with Ennim' ul 'filimnt (I’emmet savantes ) ; 
MadrasH el’azwdg {Ecolf des Maris)', and Madrasst ennisd 
{Ecoie deB FermneB) under the title El'arha' riwaydt rninnuAab 
etlijdtrdt: Erriwdjat elrnn/ida fi 'Urn ettaragida (h'Btner, 
Jphig&niB and Alexandre, by Racine), Cairo, 1893; Riwdyat 
ettuqald (Lcb Fdcheux, by MoliBrel, Cairo, 1890. The Self, 
matluf, the Madraset el 'atxvdg ana Ennisd’ ttl 'dlimdt have 
been published in Kurotwan transcription. See Vollers, ‘Per 
neuarub. Tartuffe’ iZJ)MG xlv. [1891J .HO-90); Soheriiheim, 
Madraset el 'azwdg ; arab. Cvimniie transkribiert und inB 
DentBChe tibersetzl (Merlin, 1890) ; Kern, Innisd' ul 'dlimdt : 
nemrab. Brarbeitung von Molit're’s FanmeB aavanteB tran- 
skribiert, iUtersetzt, et<\ (Ijeipzig, 1898). 

3 For example, Homen ana J uiiet, Hamlet, and Othello. 

* Uemani, Marie Tudor, by Victor Hugo ; Katherine Utnvard, 
by A. DumaN ; Fornande, by Hardou ; Sevi'.re Torclli, by Ohnet ; 
IjASricaine, by Scribe, ami iiiuny others. Tlie chief translators, 
hcRidefi the already rnentuniod Nagib tla<ld.ad, are Tariius ‘Abduh, 
IJahl Mirdftq, Farah Aitpin, Biilara Kan'an, and Ham'kn el- 
Aiigar. 

0 From the Arabian Nights have been dramatized, among 
others, the storica of Harun ar-Kodid and Qut al-Qulub, by 
Mahmud W&c^f, and Uns al-Galla, by Abu l}alil el-Qabb&ni. 
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from the Arabian history and hero-legends.^ The 
only other class that is somewhat worthy of notice 
is the drama witli a political puri) 08 e.^ Here 
genuine feelint^ has succeeded in instilling a little 
me into the inilexiblo, stilted, Arabic literary 
. style. 

Whether a well -developed branch will ever grow 
from the scion of Western dramatics that has been 
grafted upon the Arabic literature seems to the 
present writer to be somewhat doubtful, and it is 
not only the lack of dramatic feeling, natural to 
the Arab through race and religious peculiarities, 
that prevents him from finding the way to dramatic 
art ; it is also the character of his language. The 
Arabic literary language is petrified— an artificially 

S reserved corpse, which pleases only it^reservers, 
tie literary gild and the 'ulamd. 1^16 people 
hardly underst and this language, and do not recog- 
nize tnemselves or their femings when so presented 
to them. The living idiom, on the other hand, 
that in wliich the Arab thinks and speaks, is 
scorned and regarded as vulgar by priests and 
pseudo-learned men, who see the end of their own 
glory in the decay of that idolized, thousand-year- 
old mummy, the fetish of the holiness of God’s 
language. Before anything great can he created, 
either in the province of the drama or in Arabic 
literature in general, the modern writer must cease 
-to work with forms, words, and metaphors of the 
language of nomadic desert tribes of fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

LiTRRATUsa—Tho literaiuro hot been given fully in the foot- 
notes. Curt FrOfer, 

DRAMA (Chinese).— Music and dancing are 
frequently mentioned in the Chinese classics. For 
instance, in the days of Confucius we read of the 
services held in the ancestral temples of princes 
and great nobles, when there were men arranged 
in TOWS, who moved in time with the music, and 
brandished feathers, flags, or other articles. More- 
over, in those times, and even later, dancing of a 
slow and dignified character formed part of civil 
as well as of religious ceremonies. Thus at public 
feasts there were performances representing the 
joys of harvc.st, the fatigues of war, the pleasures 
of peace, and suchlike subjects. According to one 
theory, the regular drama was gradually evolveil 
from these displays ; but there are persons who 
maintain that it was purely exotic, having been 
introduced into China from the West. One writer 
says, perhaps with some Ixildness : 

*The whole idea of the Chinese play is Greek. The mask, 
the choroik the music, the colloquy, the scene, and the act are 
Greek.* *The Chinese took the idea, and worked up the vlay 
from their own history and their own social life.’ ‘The whole 
conception of the play is foreign, while the details and language 
are Chinese* (J. Dyer Ball, Things Chineae*^ p. 707). 

The highest literary authorities among the 
Chinese agree in dividing the history of their 
drama into three distinot periods. Irio finst of 
these is the latter part of the T'ang dynasty (A.D. 
720-906) ; the second, the Sung dyna.Hty (a.d. 960- 
1126); the third, the Chin and Yuan dynasties 
(A.D. 1126-1387). One very great writer of the 
13th cent, Ma Tuan-lin, gives 581 insteiul of 720 
as the earliest date ; but it is generally agreed that 
his view was based on a misconception. 

No 8{>ecinien8 of tlie T'ang dynasty plays have 
been preserved ; but it is said that they were his- 
torical in character, and also that pieces were 
played of wliich the prologue was recited by an 
actor called ‘ the introducer of the play.’ 

In the time of the Sung dynasty, it was custoni- 

1 e.g. Riwdyat addin, by Nagib el-IIadd&d, Alexandria, 
ISOS. 

* The moHt prominent are Riwdyat el-Azhar (Cairo, 1900), 
and Riwnyat Deniaivdi (Cairo, 1007), by ^aoan Mar’i. The 
latter la reviewed in the Rem« du Monde m%unUman, vol. iii. 
Nov.-Dee,, non. 11-12, Parle, 1007, pp. 604-600. *rhe repreaenta- 
tion of both pieces is forbidden by tne Egyptian Government. 


ary to sing the greater portion of the play. The 
plot was very simple, and everything was sacrifiofKl 
to the lyric parts. Further, the action was ham- 
pered by a convention limiting the number of the 
actors in the play to five. 

The third, or Yiian, period is the golden age of 
the Chinese drama. The plays written at that 
time, or shortly afterwards, not only surpassed 
their predecessors, but have never been equalled 
by later writers. Moreover, the alterations and 
novelties then introduced have since remained un- 
changed. Indeed, it may be said that tlie drama 
of tho Yuan times * is to all intents and purposes 
the drama of to-day’ (II. A. Giles, Chinese Litera- 
ture, p. 258). 

The list of the YUan dramatic authors comprises 
85 persons, of whom four were women (* actresses,’ 
as the name by which they are described should 
probably lie translated). There are extant 664 
plays, of which 105 are by anonymous writers. 
Practically all kinds of subjects are represented 
among them. There are mythological, historic, 
religious, and domestic plays ; comedies of char- 
acter, and comedies of intrigue. There is no formal 
division into tragedy and comedy ; but a play be- 
longs to one class rather than to the other, according 
to the subject and the way in which it is treated. 
Every rank of life is represented, from the Emperor 
to the humble slave girl. Even gods and goddesses 
appear and speak. It is nominally illegal to put 
on the stage Emperors, Empresses, and ^eat men 
of old ; but the law is entirely disregarded. Tho 
dialogue is in tho ordinary spoken language, vary- 
ing in some degree accortiing to the social positiuii 
of the character s^ieaking. In tho historic^ plays 
it is further removed than in tho others from tiie 
language of common conversation. There is no 
chorus, but the actors constantly break out into 
song. These songs express the most passionate 
parts, and therefore they are given only to the 
leading characters. 

A play consi.st8 usually of five acts, or rather of 
four acts and an introductory part, called *tho 
opening,’ in which the principal characters come 
on, describe thomselveB, and give any in formation 
that may be necessary as to former doings. If 
there is no ‘opening,’ tiio descriptions and informa- 
tion are given in the first of the four acts, and the 
unfolding of the story is left to the second. But, 
as there is no curtain to fall, and no stopping at 
the end of the acts, the distinction lie tween them 
is hardly noticeable on the stage. Entries and 
exits arc marked in the books, and so are the 
‘asides,’ for which there is a toclmical name. The 
famous play called the Pi-pa-ki consists of 24 
scenes, or, according to another arrangement, of 
42 scenes. 

In theory every Chinese play should have a moral 
object, ana the serious drama is supposed to place 
on the stage scenes which will loaa the spectator 
to the practice of virtue. Actually, their tendency 
is on ttie side of justice and morality ; and, as re- 
gards decency, they are, at any rate in their written 
Form, entirely free from objection. 

In addition to tho serious [lieces, which form the 
hulk of the plays acted, there are also farces, which 
are generally brought in at the conclusion of the 
bill, and are highly appreciated by the audience. 
They * depend for their attractiveness upon the 
droll gesticulations, impromptu allusions to pass- 
ing occurrences, and excellent pantomimic action of 
the performers ’ (S. W. Williams, Middle Kingdom, 
i. 716). In these farces tliere is much * gagging,’ 
and the actors often lapse into coarseness. 

To return to tho serious drama. It is true th^t 
Chinese plays do not, as a rule, possess much intri- 
cacy of plot ; but we think that their merits, in 
many respects, will not be denied by any one who 
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can keep in mind that Im^Ui Chinese ideals and | 
Chinese nnxles of expression often differ consider- 
ably from our own. They are certainly remarkable 
in Doth distinctness and consistency of character- 
ization. As regards other qiinlitie.H, a very high 
authority has recently said of the famous * Story 
of a Lute’ (Pi-pa-ki), that *it is not only truly 
pathetic in the conception and the main situations 
of its action, but includes scenes of singular grace 
and delicacy of treatment ’ (A. W. Wara, in 
viii. 486). Of another great play, ‘ The Sorrows of 
Han,’ its distinguished translator, Sir John Davis, 
wrote that ‘ the grandeur and gravity of the subject, 
the rank and dignity of the personages, the tragical 
catastrophe, and the strict award of poetical justice, 
might satisfy the most rigid admirer of Grecian 
rules' {China f p. 92). In order to give the reader 
some idea of what the Chinese hist<^ri(;al drama is 
like, we insert here a short sketch of this play. 
The events described in it are partially founded 
upon fact. The scene is laid in the 1st cent, n.c., 
at a time when China was weak and the Tatars 
were stiong. 

The play opens in Tartary. The Tatar Khan appears, and 
announces that, in aocordance with an hereditary rieht, he has 
sent to demand of the Emperor of Citina the hand of a princess 
in marriage. The second scene is in China, and shows tlio 
Emperor entrostinfr a minister with the task of selcctint; 
beauties for his harem. The minister discovers a maiden of 
surpassing loveliness, lie demands from her parents a large 
sum of money as a bribe^ but they are too poor to give it to 
him. lie therefore contrives that, thouj^h the maiden is ad- 
mitted to the palace, her charms shall remain unknown to tiie 
Emperor. A chance muses them to be discovered, and she 
becomes the Imperial favourite. The faithless minister is con- 
demned to deatii ; but he escapes, and takes refuve at the court 
of the Khan. To revenue himself, he shows the Knan tiie lady’s 
picture, declaring that she would have come in response to the 
Khan's demand, iiut the Emperor would not permit her ; he 
(the minister) had remonstraie^l with his master for thus em- 
broiling two nations, and had l)een forced to flee for his life : 
let the Khan demand the princess, and she must be given to 
him. Overcome by the beauty of tiie portrait, the Khan de- 
spatches an envoy with a threat of war, and prepares for the 
Invasion of China. ]Next, the lady, now a princess, is adorning 
herself in the palace ; the Einpi’ror comes in, and shows his 
admiration. The chief minister enters and reports the srrival 
of the envoy witli the Khan's demand. 'The envoy is received. 
After the audience the Emperor takes counsel with ills miiiistcra. 
He wislics to appeal to arms ; but the case is adjudged iiutieless. 
The princess declares her willingness to sacrifice herself for her 
country's sake, in spito of her love for Uie Emperor. The 
Emperor at last consents, and the sad parting takes place. The 
Khan is seen at the head of his troops, leading away the prin- 
oesB. The army is on the march. It arrives at the bank of a 
river, the boundary of the Chinese empire. The princess ad- 
dresses the Khan : 'Great King, I take a cup of wine and {Hxir 
a libation towards the south, my last farewell to the Emperor.’ 
She pours the libation, and cries, * Emperor, this life is flnighed. 

I await thee in the next.’ She throws herself into the river and 
is drowned. Tho Khan laments, orders her burial, and declares 
that he will maintain peace with China. Now we are imek again 
in China. The Emperor is wandering in the palai;e at nigiit, 
still overwhelmed with grief, and unable to atUmd to affairs of 
state. He sleeps, and we see the princess, escaped from her 
captors, appearing to him in a vision. A Tatar soldier comes 
In and carries her off again. The Emperor awakes to fresh grief. 
The arrival is announced of a Tatar envoy. He is come to tell 
the sad story and bring bock the faithless minister. Tho traitor 
is led away to execution. 

We think the reader will acknowledge that this story is one 
well fitted for dramatic representation. 

The scenery of a Cliiiiese theatre is very sinijde. 
It consists of a few mats, perhaps rudely painted, 
arranged at the back and sides of tho stage, and 
some tables, chairs, and couches, wliich servo for 
many purposes, and are brought in from the robing 
rooms os required. The iTni)erfection8 of the scenery 
are mode good by simple devices : a courier, on 
being despatched, seizes a whip, and lifts his leg as 
though he were mounting a liorse ; passing over a 
bridge is indicated by stepping up and then down, 
crossing a river by imitating the rolling motion of 
a boat. Tiie actors are dressed in costumes appro- 
priate to their parts, and of antique style. The 
robes are very splendid, made of bright-coloured 
silks and satins and really magnificent embroideries, 
which have cost large sums of money ; but in the 
humbler theatres they are much tamlsned and worn. 


Only in Poking and the great towns of the North 
are there permanent play-houses. The simplicity, 
however, of Chinese theatrical arrangements en- 
ables performances to l)0 ^ivon without ditliculty 
.'ill over tho conn fry, even in small towns and yil- 
lagos. Subscriptions are collected on the occasion 
of a festival, or a rich man wdslies to give his 
ncighlsnirs a treat. A travelling comjiany of 
jilayers is engaged ; and, in a coujilo of days, sheds, 
which serve tTieir purpose sutiiciently well, are 
erected, at little cost, witli rough planks, poles, 
and mats. The humbler members of the auciience 
stand in tho pit, without any protection from 
the weather. The performances frequently last 
for tliree days, with intervals only for eating and 
sleeping, 'hiis does not mean that the play.s are 
long. In the acting editions they are usually short, 
but n very large number are produced on such 
occasions. 

As was the case not long ago in France, the pro- 
fesHioii of an actor is, at least nominally, considered 
di.srepiitable. Mcmlxirs of it are classed with bar- 
l»ers and domestic servants, and, with their sons 
and grandsons, they are not allowed to compete in 
the public literary examinations. 

Translations into French of several Chinese plays 
will be found in the published works of A. iiazin 
and Stanixlaa Julien. 

LtTBRATDKR.— A Bazin, Thddtre chinois^ Paris, 183S, also 
Chine ynodeme, do. 1«.39 ; J. F. Davis, China, I^ondon, 1862 ; 
S. W. WiUiams, The Middle Kingdom, new ed., New York, 
1883; H. A. Giles, //w(. of Chinete Littrature, London, 1001 ; 
J. Dyer Ball, Thinge Chinese*, Ix>ndon, UX)4. 

T. L. Bullock. 

DRAMA (Greek).— I. Origin of the drama.— 

From tho time of its origin down to the days of 
its latest representatives, Greek drama was closely 
associated with religion. A Greek tragedy or 
comedy was a religious service renderetl by the 
State to one of its gods. Plays were iierfornied 
only at the festivals of Dionysus -at the Le men, 
the festival of tho wine-pross in January ; at the 
country Dionysm held in the villages in Decern lier ; 
and at tho city Diont/sm in March (this tho most 
important and brilliant). There was no long 
season, and plays were given all day long during 
the festivals, the spectators payinij no admission 
fee except what tne State iirovidcd, and ofUm 
bringing their own lunch and cushions. Not until 
the Jrd cent. B.(L did the drama, as was natural, 
become a secularized performance arranged by the 
head of a troupe and often financed by private 
liberality. 

The development Is purulleled in mediiuvul times by Uia 
Mystery and Miracle plays, wlilcli at first wi re att.'u lu'd Ui thu 
Chundi but in time liei’-ume dissociated from n liv'ion and formed 
a true dramatic literature, the actors, like Ttiespis, wunderiiiK 
about and |ierforniiii),( their plays wherever cniivL'iiient, whether 
in church or inn-yard. In motlern times we have the Passion 
Play at Oberaminergau, wliich is begiiuiin(K t/) be inoro than a 
merely reliRious perforniunce, althoiiKit the Bavarian peasants 
have refuKtil an enticinjf offer to play in America. Just as tiie 
old Greek play always bei^an with a Kacrifico to Dionysus at the 
altar or thymrle, so to-day at uberammeDcau every performance 
is preceded by Mass, in wliich all Uio actors and luemhcrs of 
the Oreek-like chorus participate. 

That the spirit of tho Greek drama w as strictly 
religious is evident from its early history. In a 
larger, more phi losopliical 8en.se, it is the outgrowth 
of the mimetic or play instinct in humanity, and 
the senKo of tho pathetic. The miniotiu element 
is well illustrated in the dances and burlesques on 
Greek vases from the 7th to tho 4th cent. B.C., 
especially on Corinthian, Cfcretan, Boeotian, and 
Attic vases. The sense of the pathetic Ooiset 
(iii. 24 f.) finds in the legends of heroes and the reli- 
gion of I_)iony.sns. As riato {Hep. 394, 695, 698 f.) 
and Aristotle {Poet. ch. 4f.) s^iy, Homer is the real 
author of tragedy, which is a novel all dialogue, 
or an epic all speeches, wherein the poet omits his 
own narrative comment and leaves in the amce- 
bean speeches. iEschyluB (cf. Athenseus, 347 £) said 
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that his traffedies were but crumbs from IIomev*H 
toble. But bistorioally the dmma, though latent 
in the epic and drawing upon it for subject-matter 
and retaining much of the epic technique, es])cci- 
ally in the messenger’s speeches, developed out of 
the lyric — not the personal passionate lyric of 
ArchiJocIius, .Sappho, and Alcmus, but the choral 
lyric of a disciplined cliorus chanting in unison to 
the measure of the dance. This choral lyric of 
Aleman and Stesicliorus, which later reached its 
/enith in Simonides, Bacchylides, Pindar, and the 
choruses of the Greek drama, ilourished chietly 
among the Dorians of early Sparta, Sicily, and 
Magna Grmcia. There wore many forms, such as 
hymns to the iGfods, marcliing songs, dancing songs 
for boys and girls. 

We have preserved to im, on a niipyriis discovered by Harietto 
in Eiirypt, a parthciieion, or highly dramatic virginal song, by 
Alonian, which consisted of 140 verses in ton strophes, of which 
the first two and part of the third arc missing. This song 
gives a pretty picture of a dance of Spartan maidens in honour 
of Artemis, by the banks of the Eurotas, such oa we see on a 
beautiful Attic red-figured crater in the Museo di Villa Papa 
Oiulio at Romo (of. Furtwangler-Reichhold, GrUeh. Vaxen- 
malereif Munich, 1904, pis. 17-18). The chorus addresses the 
poet, and the poet speaks to the whole body of dancers or to an 
individual. 

This kind of choral lyric combined with its praise 
the epio recital of a focal or national or religious 
legend. 

The specific and immediate origin of the Greek 
drama, rmwever, is in one form of this choral lyric 
— the dithyramb or hymn, nsually to Dionysu.s, 
thongli not confined to his ritual. The word 
* dithyramb ’ first occurs in Archilochus (fl. c. 670 
R.C.), who was the first to use to any great extent 
the iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, the 
two chief metres in Greek tragedy. We do not 
know its derivation. Many etymologies might he 
given, each more absurd than another. Originally 
It may have been an epithet of Dionysus, the name 
not of the hymn but of the god to whom the hymn 
is sung, commemorating possibly his double Vnrth 
from Semele and from the loins of Zeus — the scene 


probably * dithyramb ’ is connected with thrUimbos, 
meaning ‘ mad song.’ It appears from Archilochus 
that the dithyramb was either a banquet song or 
more probably a popular rude rustic hymn in 
honour of Dionysus, who introduced from Thrace 
the wild orgiastic ceremonies so foreign to Greek 
soberness. Out of these rustic dithyrambs — not 
always licentious, but often solemn hymns — after 
they hatl receive*! a 8y.stematic form under the 
Dorian choral lyric, tragedy grew (cf. Aristotle, 
Poet iv.). The dithyramb, pathetic as well as 
comic, flourished throughout Greece long before 
Arion of Lesbos (600 B.c.) gave it a distinct artistic 
and recognized form, fixing the number of the 
chorus at fifty and dressing them in the likeness 
of satyrs, hali-aiiimal, halfdiuman, with the legs, 
ears, and snub-nose of a goat ; although, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (i. 23), who tells the famous dol- 

{ )hm story about him, Arion was the best lyrist of 
lis time and the first to compose, name, and teach 
the dithyramb at Corinth. His chorus had fifty 
satyrs or goat-men, the same number as we find in 
the earliest play of ^Eschylus, the Supplkes, noted 
for its deptn of religious feeling. The chorus of 
satyrs or goat-men (singers clad in goat-skins) 
danced and sang about a circular orchestra, and 
so were colled a cyclic (diorus (from kvkXoSj the 
orchestra) or tragic chorus (from rpdyoiy a goat or 
satyr ; cf. Aisch. fr. 207), Of course, this chorus 
of satyrs was replaced in later times by a chorus 
appropriate to the plot, except in the Satyr-drama, 
umich retained the satyr chorus ; but tragedy ori- 
ginally meant a goat-song rather than a spelt-song, 


as Miss Harrison {loc. cit infra) argues. This is 
also inore likely than that the goat was the prize, 
as might be argued from a vase in the British 
Museum, which, however, is not Attic. It is more 
likely than that the goat was the sacrifice, because 
other prizes were given, and the bull was equally 
associated with Dionysus. Dionysus was a bull- 

g ud as well as a goat-god, and often appears in 
Ireek art with bull’s horns. He had no monopoly 
of the goat-skin, which was the primitive costume 
in ancient times, and is worn by peasants in Greece 
to-day and at modern Dionysiac plays in Thrace 
(cf. jHSy 1900, p. 191 ff.) ana at the performances 
of rude dramas in Thessaly and elsewhere. It is 
difficult, then, to agree with Farncll that the origin 
of Greek tragedy is an ancient European mum- 
mery which was a winter-drama of the seasons, in 
which the Black Personago, Dionysus MeX(ivai 7 is or 
M^av(?os, killed Xanthus, the Fair One, the actors 
wearing the black goat-skin of their god. The 
word ‘tragic’ did not mean at first dramatic or 
pathetic, and Aristotle {loc, cit.) says that the 
grotesque diction of earlier times was not discarded 
till late for the statelier manner of tragedy. But 
tragic soon became associated with the pathetic, 
because the habitual theme of the dithyramb was 
the adventures and sorrows of Dionysus, the new 
religion which had to struggle to win its way. The 
limitation to Dionysus was not essential, as the 
story in Herod, v. 67 shows. About 6(X) B.C. the 
people of Sikyon honoured their local hero Adrastus 
and celebrated his sufferings in tragic choruses, but 
Cleisthcnos, being hostile to the cult of Adrastus, 
restored the chorus to Dionysus. 

Ridgeway makea large iiho of this to support his theory that 
the origin of Greek tragedy was in the worship of the dead. 
There hi, to be sure, much of this in our extant dramas, since 
they naturally deal with death for the most part, and un- 
doubteilly the worship of the dead, the Orphic and Elcusinian 
Mysteries in whlcii Dionysus or lacchus was associated with 
Persephone, the farces and burles<[ues, as at the later sanctu- 
ary of the mystic ohtbonic Cablri near Thobes, who became 
closely connected with Dionysus, and the rude choral songs 
and mimniic dances contributed much, hut they were all 
swallowed up by the corning of Dionysus, whoso cult spread 
over the whole Greek world and was easily grafted on the 
native worship. Cf. and ct. art. Drama (Intro«luctory). 

Many elements, therefore, comhine<l to make the 
Greek drama, but the main one was the worship of 
Dionysus, the god of wine, vegetation, and moisture. 
Dionysus, the youngest of the Greek gods, a mystic 
Phrygian deity, came into Greece over the moun- 
tains of Thrace, met with ofyposition in Thrace and 
Bocotia, hut finally reached Delphi and the villages 
of Icaria and Eleutheroi. From the county ho 
made his way into the town of Athens under Pisis- 
tratus, although legend said that, under king Aiu- 

a on, Pegasus of Elcutherro had introduced him 
thens (cf . Pans. i. 2. 4, and schol. to Aristoph. 
A charn. 243). Dionysus is already known to Homer, 
by whom ho is mentioned twice in the Iliad (vi, 132, 
XIV. 325) and twice in the Odyssey {xi. 325, xxiv. 74). 
The opposition to his worship in Thrace is embodied 
in the story of his harsh treatment by Lycurgus {It 
vi. 132) ; in Bceotia in the legend of Pentheus, the 
subject of lost plays by Thespis and iEschylus, and 
of the most Dionysiac play of Euripides, the BacchcPf 
written at the court of Archelaus at the very 
birthplace of Dionysiac performances. The village 
of Eleutherro claimed to have been founded oy 
Dionysus and to liave been his birth-place, whence 
the archaic wooden image, or of the god was 

brought to Athens by Pegasus to the precinct 
beside the Dionysiac tneatre on the southern slope 
of the Acropolis, where in the front row is still to 
be seen the scat of the chief priest, 'iSXevBepei^s, 
so named from Eleutherte. At Icaria, where Thes- 
pis, the founder of Greek tragedy, was born, there 
was a story, of which there are many illustrations 
in art, that Dionysus came and was hospitably 
received by the farmer Icarius. Dionysus gave 
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him winOi which the people thought was poison, and 
they slow Icarius. Krigone, his daughter, liangod 
herself, and Dionysus sent a plague, which was 
appeased by instituting the festival of the swing. 

Tlie AmericanB excavated Icaria in 1888 and found many in- 
scriptions illustrating the origrin of the Greek drama and many 
traces of the worship of Dionysus (cf. Dver, (rod* in Greece, 
1801, pp. 104-117 : Frazer, raxmanias, ii. 401 f. ; Waiters of 
Atnerxean School at AtAcM, v. [18021 43 f. : Nonnua, Dionyeiaca, 

bk. xlvii.X 

The story was a favourite subject in the Greek 
drama. Phrynichus, Philocles, Cleopbon, and 
others treated the theme, although it was avoided 
by the throe great dramatists. Naxos, where the 
story of the waking of Ariadne is laid, Crete, Cor- 
inth, Athens, and other places are also intimately 
associated with the beginnings of the Greek drama 
and Dionysus. Dionysus was the god of life, en- 
thusiasm, and rustic merriment, the liberator of 
•men’s lips and hearts, rightly called Dionysus 
iEleuthcrius. Ilis orgiastic and religious influence 
'was connected with tne resurrection of life and im- 
naortality (cf. Whoclcr, Dionysus and Immortality y 
1899). Legends told how the god slept in winter 
and awoke in summer, or was bound in winter and 
Teleosed in sjiring. Flogging also filled an inmort- 
-ant rOle in the rites of Dionysus, n,s in the Dion- 
siac rites in Thrace to-day. Even women were 
ogged in being initiated into the Diuuysiac rites 
i(cf. Pans. viii. ‘23. 1, and the recently discovered 
Pompeian painting, Noiizie degli Scaviy 1910, 4, pi. 
xvii.). At Delphi, the centre of Greek religion, 
'where a ceremony descrils?d by PluUircli repre- 
isentod his mystictu resurre<;tioii and the waking of 
ithe new-l>orn child after his ^yinte^ sleep, he was 
important enough to have his cofliii beside the 
image of Apollo and to share with him the pedi- 
irnent of the temple. So Dionysus was also the god 
«of sorrow and pathos, ac([uainted with grief. What 
Jinoro natural than that tragedy and comedy should 
:arise in the worship of a deity the thought of whom 
‘Covered the whole Hold of human emotion, whether 
.‘grief or gaiety, ‘a complete religion, a complete 
sacred representation of the whole of life’ ? Even 
ibefore the coming of Dionysus there wore the crude 
l)egirinings of the drama. If we seek tlio ultimate 
.and iinal source, perhaps wo can find it mainly, 
Ibut not entirely, in the cult of the dead. The mam 
Teal historical source was the poetic and literary 
inspiration of the wine-god, especially as exliibite<l 
in the dithyramb. Aristotle rather than anthro- 
pology should guide us in this question. 

The dithyramb of Arion was, if not dramatic, 
mimetic, and the chorus by its dancing illustrated 
the story told in words. The drama proper, how- 
ever, began to evolve when the choral chant was in- 
terrupted by a rude dialogue, perhaps improvised, 
between the leader and the chorus. The dithy- 
ramb was sung at the spring festival of the wine- 
god. and at any time the coryphams may have 
stepped out and spoken to the chorus os a whole. 
When that happened, the song became dramatic, 
and drama was horn. Pollux (iv. 123) and the Etym. 
Moffnum (s.v. OvjulXrj) say that there was a kind 
of table on which, before Thespis, one mounted and 
answered the chorus. This rustic use of tables as 
extemporized platforms is confirmed by illustrations 
on Greek vases (cf. Cook, CIE ix. [1895] 370 f. ; 
Ridgeway, p. 44 f.). While tragedy developed out 
of tlie dithyramb, the dithyramb continued at 
Athens and elsewhere. The intermediate forms 
have been lost, and only a few uotices and a list 
»of poets from Arion to Thespis remain to fill the 
;gap. Pindar is said to have composed seventeen 
tragic dramas in addition to his dithyrambs, but 
we know almost nothing of their character. A 
few years ago, however, a new piece of evidence 
was found in the newly-discovereci eighteenth poem 
•of Bacchylides — a short dramatic lyric dialogue, 
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which some call a dithyramb, between ^Egeus and 
the chorus. Although written about the time of 
Sophocles, it illiistr.atcs the development from the 
ditnyramh to the drama. The evolution of the 
drama consists, as Croiset says, in the elimination 
of the satyric clement, the transformation of the 
primitive narrator into an actor, and the constitu- 
tion of a regular plot. The8{)is did this and em- 
ployed a regular actor. Thus the element of acting 
was now added to that of impersonation, that is, 
he himself stepped out and recited to the others, 
for in early days the i>oets were also actor.s. TJies- 
pis was horn in Icaria, where, as we have seen, the 
worship of Dioiiy.sus flourished and where tragio 
choruses performed in his honour. Thespis first 
produced nis tragedies at the city Dionysia in 634 
B.C. He is also said to have invented tlie mask, 
which is ritualistic and reflects the origin of tragedy 
in a Dionysiac festival. The successors of Thespis 
and immediate predecessors and rivals of iF'scliyfus 
were especially Pratina.s, Cluerilus, Phrynichus. 

According to Suidas, Pratinas was the first to 
compose a satyr-drama. During the performance 
of one of his plays in coni[)cti(i()n with i4<'schylus 
(499 B.U.), the temporary wooden seats collap.sed, 
leading to the erection of a regular theatre at 
Athens. Ilis son Aristeas wrote among other 
satyr-dramas one called Cyclops — the title also of 
tlie only extant satyr-drama, written liy Eunjiidcs 
and translated l»y Shelley. Chooriliis also distin- 
guished himself in the satyr-drama, and won for 
hiniHelf the title of king among the s.atyrs. The 
satyr-drama, illustraleil Tiy the satyric masks with 
semi-he.stial features, was originally a gross lictui- 
tioiis Dionysiac rite, which with its Sileiii and 
satyrs came down into Greece from Thrace. There 
dwelt a tribe calleil Satrai, among whom was the 
chief sanctuary of 1 )iony.siis, and who w ere thought 
to he lax in their morals and given to w ild orgiastic 
rites. Even to-day in Thrace and Greece one may 
see phallic and Dionysiac dances [the writer lias 
witnessed them in Bmotiu and Thessaly], >vhich 
resemble the scenes on Greek vases which wore in- 
spired by, and iiisnired, the satyr chorus (cf. Fnrt- 
wilngler-Reiclihold, pis. 47, 48). So from the Satrm 
{>erhax)s arose the name ' satyrs,’ the constant com- 
panions of Dionysus in art and literature. It was 
necessary only to change the costumes of the chorus 
to widen the scope of subjects. This was doue, and 
Greek tragedy got further and further away from 
Dionysus ; and almost the whole of Greek inytho- 
logy was drawn on for the plots of the Greek plays. 
Even the chronicle-play, or drama of contemporary 
events, was invented. The only extant example is 
the Persaty in w hich iEschylii.s avoided the fate of 
Phrynichus (who was lined a thousand drachmaH 
for his Sark of Miletus) by mentioning no contem- 
porary Creek name in the play, and by placing the 
scene at the remote court of Susa. Ihib the Dion- 
ysiac element was kept to a large extent in the 
coarser satyr-drama, which every tragic poet must 
present after a trilogy, or set of three dramas. 
Sometimes, how’ever, a tragedy of a comic char- 
acter, like the Alcestis of Euripides, could bo sub- 
stituted, and later only one satyr-drama instead of 
three was given at each festival, to remind one of 
tiie origin of tragedy in the worship of Dionysus. 
Then, as w'e know from inscriptions, it haa the 
least important place, namely, at the beginning of 
the festival, and not at the end as previously. The 
satyr-drama, like tragedy, was a regular ritual sup- 
ported by the State. 

2 . Tragedy.— The tlirco great Greek tragedians 
were iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whose 
plays are full of rmigious and ethical ideas (dis- 
cussed in the articles about them in this Encycle- 
picdia). iEschylua added a second actor, thus 
introducing true dramatic action, and diminished 
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the songs of the chorus. Of about seventv dramas 
by iEschylus we stilJ have seven, among them the 
only Greek trilogy preserved, the Oreateia^ the 
masterpiece of Greek drama, produced in 45B B.C. 
iEschylus, born at Eleusis in the strong religious 
atmosphere of the Mystenes, extended tne bounds 
of tragedy to deal with the great moral and re- 
ligious problems of life and the relation of man to 
man and to God. ^ He developed the plot, made 
tragedy a dignified instructor in ethics and religion, 
and laid down the princi^des followed by all suc- 
ceeding Greek tragedians with few changes. One 
of the great features of iEschylean theology is the 
predominance of Zeus, to whom even Destiny is 
coadjutor. This is perhaps best seen in the Sup- 
plices^ which has been pronounced * one of the most 
truly religious poems in ancient literature * (Adam, 
Eel. Teachers^ p. 142). iEschylus verges almost on 
monotheism, or rather pantheism (fr. 70 : *Zeus is 
mther, Zeus is earth, Zeus is heaven ; Zeus in truth 
is all things and more than all ’). Sin is 0/3/n5, or 
insolence, and must bo expiated by suffering ; and 
punishment is for the most part retributory. He 
protests against the doctrine of the envy of the 
gods (cf. Aganvemnorif 749 f.), and emphatically 
ailirms that the world is governed by Justice. 
As is well expressed in Abbott’s //ef/enica (1880, 
p. 66), * the undertone of Divine vengeance running 
through the dramas of Aeschylus seems in Sophocles 
to pass away into an echo of Divine compassion, 
ana we move from the gloom of sin and sorrow 
towards the dawning of a brighter day in which 
strength is made perfect in weakness.’ 

Sophocles, who added a third actor and raised 
the number of the chorus from twelve to fifteen and 
employed scene-painting, in contrast to Aeschylus, 
is the poet of roconciiiation and not of strife be- 
tween right and wrong. He was the most religions 
of the Greek poets, and piety is the basis of his 
religion. In Euripides, the gnomic poet of every- 
day life and realism, there is much polemic against 
popular religion, much scepticism and cynicism. 
He robbed tragedy of its idealism, but brought in 
romance and pathos and melodrama, which made 
him very popular in his own and later times. 
Euripides still further diminished the importance 
of the chorus as an organic part of the drama, 
made the prologue serve to tell who the persons 
were, and largely employed the ex mamina to 
close his dramas, of winch we still have nineteen, 
including the doubtful Rhesus. After Euripides, 
new tragedies continued to be written, down to the 
8rd cent. A.D., and old tragedies of the 6th cent, 
were reproduced along with the new. But there 
was little growth or innovation except in better 
stago-inachinery and improved scene-painting. 
Professional actors took tho stage in the 4th cent. 
B.C., and troupes were sent out to the villages by 
the gilds of the Dionysiac artists. Almost every 
tewn after the 4th cent. B.C. had its theatre ana 
its performances. For Delos, Samos, Delphi, and 
other places we still have several of the choregic 
inscriptions. 

3. Comedy. — As in the cose of tragedy, the 
origin of Greek comedy is connected with the 
worship of Dionysus, and especially with the 
Dorians. Comedy arose in the phallic song of 
Bacchic dancers and revellers, a comus-song (&om 
Kwjaos , ‘ a revel,* not * a village,* as Aristotle 
says). One sees such a phallic procession in honour 
of Dionysus in Aristoplianes* Acharn. 237 f., and 
on many Greek vases. The primitive rude im- 
proniptu performance was developed by Susarion 
of Megara, who substituteil verses of his own, and 
introduced into these indecent performances the 
abuse of individuals. Susarion brought these 
comic performances from Megara first to Icaria, 
where, as we have seen, tragedy also was born. 
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Till Epicharmus, comedy was only a series of un- 
connected episodes and burlesques; but Epicharmus, 
the Sicilian father of Greek comedy, introduced 
unity of subject and plot, though he seems not to 
iiave hod the comic chorus, which developed out of 
the comus. He was the first Ui bring forward the 
character of the parasite. His comedies were of 
two kinds— mythological travesties, and comedies 
with scenes from dauy life, which developed into 
comedies of intrigue. But the comus of Attica 
was combined with the episode-comedy of Epi- 
charmus and Sicily to form Attic comedy, though, 
of course, the agony or contest, also played an 
important part, as Zielinski has shown. But the 
agon theory, according to which comedy arose 
from ye<pvpi<r/jL6tt or the jibing at one another at the 
bridge passed over by the initiates on their pro- 
cession to Eleusis (cf. Gildersleeve, in AJFn x. 
[1889] 383, xviii. [18971 243), would make comedy 
belong to Demeter ana Porsei>hone rather than to 
Dionysus. Whichever theory is right, Attic oomedy 
in its origin certainly was clearly separate<l from 
tragedy and the satyr-drama, which were regarded 
as regular rituals by the State. But comedy grow 
out of mere butiboiiery, and had no claim to re- 
ligious respect, though it was given unofficially at 
festivals of Dionysus. The State did not take it 
up until comedy was developed on the lines of 
tragedy as a legitimate forni of drama. Probably 
al)Out 487 B.C. , as Capps thiiiKS, — and not so late as 
467, as Wilamowitz argues, — comedy was officially 
recognized at the city Dionysia. Chionidcs and 
Magnes are the first great names, and from their 
time onwards comedy developed after tho pattern 
of tragedy. Three comedies were given at^ the 
Dionysia and Lenesa by five separate poets. Prom 
425 to 406 B.O. the number was only tlireo. The 
number of actors who could take part in the dis- 
cussion at any time was three, as in tragedy 
(though, as Kecs has shown, this does not mean 
that only three actors were employed to give a 
tragedy or comedy). The number of the (ihorus 
was twenty-four — double tho number in tragedy 
before Sopiiocles. Comedy, like tragedy, had its 
prologue, parodoSy exodoSy and choruses ; but two 
features, the agon and parabasisy are peculiar to 
comedy alone. The agon is a debate between two 
antagonists and the clionis, and often seems to bo 
the essence of the comedy. So, in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes the ctgon is tne contention of the Just 
and Unjust Arguments for the Athenian boy. The 
pardbasis is the part where the chorus faces the 
spectators and aodresses them in the name of the 
poet. 

Three periods of comedy are distin^isbed — the 
Old (down to, say, 390 B.C.), the Middle (from 390 
to, say, 324— the date of Menander’s first play), 
and the New (from 324 onwards). The Old Comedy, 
of which Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes are 
the three groat poets, ridiculed with gross abuse 
and obscenity an individual or any subject, whether 
from mythology, literature, Utopias, daily or public 
life. Imitations of animal life were common, and 
there were choruses of snakes, wasps, fishes, or 
birds, as in the Birds of Aristophanes, the proto- 
type of Rostand’s Chfintieler. Such choruses 
existed even before Aristophanes, since a vase in 
the British Museum of the 6th cent. B.C. shows 
men dressed as birds dancing to tho sound of the 
flute. Great licence was allowed in ridiculing 
statesmen and politics, but for a while it became 
necessary to curb the satire and forbid the comedians 
to satirize individuals by name. The plays of the 
middle period of Aristo^anes are not so pungently 
political as the earlier ones, and the Plutus belongs 
to Middle Comedy. Aristophanes was the ^eatest 
representative of the Old Comedy, and of his fifty- 
four plays we have eleven preserved entire — the 
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only extant examples of a complete Greek comedy. 
The Middle Comedy, best represented by Alexis 
and Antiphancs, in which pmitical and personal 
satire hardly appears at all, is a period of transition 
to the more reiined and less personal Now Comedy, 
w’hich developed the comedv of manners with its 
stock characters and with tlie every-day interests 
of eating, drinking, and intrigue. The greatest 
poets of the New Comedy were Philemon (who in 
a life of ninety-nine years produced about ninety 
Menander, Diphilus, Apollodoriis, and 
ppue. Recently considerable fragments of 
four plays of Menander have been recovered in 
Egypt (cf. Capps, Four Plays of Menaniler^ 1910), 
but we still get our best idea of the Greek New 
Comedy from the Homan comio poets Terence and 
Plautus, who took their plots from the Greek, and 
led the way to the comeciy of Molifere and modern 
Europe. See Drama (Roman), 

4. The structure of the theatre. — It is impossible 
even to touch on all tlio subjects connected with 
the Greek drama in this article, but something 
should be said alK)ut the form of the Greek theatre, 
w hich to-day is the most conspicuous ruin through- 
out Greek lands. The best preserved auditorium 
is that of the beautiful and harmonious theatre of 
Epidaurusj the best preserved stage-building is 
that of Pricne. All date after the middle of the 
4th cent. B.C. The first stone theatre in Athens 
dates from the time of Lycurgus,— long after the 
days of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripide8,-“and 
W'ould seat about 15,000 people. With the semi- 
circular auditorium rising in tier after tier of seats 
divided into xep/dSej, or wedges, by aisles, the 
theatre of Lycurgus probably reproduces the plan 
of the temporary structure in which iEschylus 
acted his own dramas. The performance was 
always out of doors, and the spectators sat on the 
slope of the hill, which was made into the form of 
a semi-circle with the ends extended. Generally 
even in later times the side of a hill was usecl for 
the auditorium of stone, but at Eretria an artificial 
embankment had to be lieaped up. The chorus 
and actors performed in a circular orchestra at the 
bottom of a semi circular auditorium. Hero w as 
an altar of Dionysus, at wdiich every nerformance 
was begun with sacrifice ; and, as the(5reek drama 
was essentially a religious service, not far aw^ay 
there often was a temple, generally of Dionysus, 
in whose precinct the theatre was. Part of the 
6th cent, temple of Dionysus remains even to-day, 
to the south of the stone theatre of Dionysus in 
Athens, although the later 4th cent, temple is 
better preserved. How’ever, we must remenibcr 
that, wtiile Dionysus was the usual deity associated 
with the theatre, we sometimes find others. So 
the stage-building of the theatre at Oropos, which 
seems to have had wooden seats, with the exception 
of a few atone ones for the nriests and dignitaries, 
bears an in.scription to Ampliiaraus, At first there 
was no scenic background, but, when painted 
scenery had been introduced, a skene was erected 
behinii tlie orchestra containing dressing rooms, 
and was later adorned with a proscenium of half 
columns, originally wood, but later stone, between 
which were wabs, or pinakes, on which the scenery 
was painted. These slabs could bo removed when 
the actors came out into the orchestra. Even when 
there was a stone skene and proscenium, most 
scholars now agree that the actors performed in 
the orchestra, where even a whisper <!ould be hoard 
by the topmost row, as the writer can bear witness 
from exiierinients at Epidaurus. The gods, of 
course, appeared on ton of the proscenium, or 
theologeion. Ghosts, like that of Darius in the 
Pers(e, would appear by * Charon’s stairs,’ which 
descended in the middle of the orchestra and con- 
nected with an underground passage to tlie skene, 


as at Eretria and Sicyoii. The actors were dis- 
tinguished from the chorus by their costume, often 
auded, and by their wigs and masks. It used to 
be thought that their height was increased by the 
cothurnus on the feet and the onchos on the head. 
But it is likely that the cothurnus was unknown 
till late times. Doubt has also been thrown on the 
use of the eccycletna, or machine to roll out the 
corpse, since no murder could be represented in full 
view of the spectators. But there seems to be 
evidence for its use. Mon played the part of 
women. There was no curtain, as in the Roman 
theatre, so that there was rarely a change of 
scene ; but the three unities of time, place, and 
action were often violated, and not consciously 
formulated by the Greeks. 

Litrraturr.— C 5f. the irifferent hist-orles of Greek Literature, 
esp. Croiset, Hist, de la litt. grecque, iii. (isui), tr. iu abridged 
form by llelTelbower (1004) ; Christ, Gesch, der griech. Lit- 
Uratur*, 1006 ; Fowler, JJist. 0 / Ancient Gr. Literature, 1002 ; 
Capps, From Homer to Theocritus, 1000, pp. 182-300, 414-440 
[one of the bent aoconnts of the subject] ; Wriaht, Short Hint, 
of Gr. Literature, 1007 ; Verrall, Student's Manual of Gr. 
Tragedy, 1801 ; Barnett, Gr. Drama, Temple PrimerM, 1000 [an 
excellent little book, with a goml account of the origin und early 
history of the drama] ; Haii^h, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 
1806, The Attic Theatre, 1880 (3rd ed. by Pickard-Cambridve, 
1007); Moulton, Classical Drama, 1800; Weil, Etudes 

sur le drams antique, 1807 ; Campbell, Guide to Gr. Trtwedyfor 
English Headers, 1801 ; Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy, 
1010 [the moat recent and important treatment] ; Farnell, ‘The 


fUr Gomperz' 19027 p. 460 f.). For the reliKious side, cf. esh. 

J. Adam, 7'he Heligious Teachers of Greece, 1908; Campbell, 
Religion in Greek LxUraPure, 1898 ; Dyer, Gods in Greece, 1801 ; 
Foucart, Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique, 1004 ; J. E. Harrieon, 
ProUg. to the Study of Greek Religion^, 1908 (esp. pp. 860-463) ; 
Pater, Greek Studies : A Study of Dionysus, 1806 ; Wernicke, 
‘Bockechoreund Satyr-drama ’(i/emes, xxxii. ( 1897] 290 f.). For 
the rulne of theatres and tlielr interpretation, cf. Ddrpfeld, Dae 
griech. Theater, 1896 ; Puchstein, Die griech. liiihne, 1001. On 
the dramatic inscriptionB, cf. Wilhelm, Ifrkunden dramat. 
Auffuhrutxgen in A then, 1006, and the artt. by Cappe cited 
there, esp. the ' Introduction of Oomedy into the Oitr Inonysia* 
(Chicago Decennial Publications). Other iiniKjrtant worke 
are the editions of Aristotle’s Poetics by Butcher (1808) and 
By water (1000) ; O’Connor, Chapters in the History of Actors 
and Acting in Ancient Greece, 1008 ; Reos, 2'he So-called Rule 
of Three Actors, 1008 ; Smith, ‘ The Use of the Buskin in Greek 
Trtigedy' (Harvard Strtdies, xvl. [1905]); Hains, ‘Or. I'lays in 
America’ (Classical Journal, vi. [1910] 24 f.). Other books on 
the Greek drama are being prepare<l i)y ( Janps, Harris, Harry, 
Flickinger, and others. DaVID M. RoBINSON. 

DRAMA (Indian). —I. The classical Indian 
drama.— The extant masterpieces of the Indian 
drama belong to the most flourishing period of 
classical Sanskrit literature, which may be su}i- 
nosed to begin with the establishment of the Gupta 
Empire in a.d. 319, and to extend to alwut the 
year 800, though the literature of the next three 
or four centuries, which may be regarded as the 
silver age, includes a number of dramas of con- 
sidorablo interest and iinjxjrtaiice ; and this species 
of composition has continued to be cultivated in 
India even down to the present day. But these 
later productions are destitute of originality. 
They are either imitations of the old models, or 
exorcises constructed in accordance with the rules 
of the rhetoricians and the writers on the dramatic 
art. Recent discoveries have, however, shown 
that the antiquity of the classical drama is much 
greater than is rmiresented by the extant literature. 
Fragments of Indian palm-leaf MSS found in 
Central Asia show that a dramatic literature 
possessing substantially the same chief character- 
istics (§ 2) was flourishing several centuries earlier 
in tlie Kueana period (§ 3). 

Like all other works of the classical period — such 
as the romances, tin? literary epics, and the lyrical 
poems — the Sanskrit dramas arc of an artificial 
and highly elaborated character. The rules which 
govern their language, their structure, the choice 
of their dramatis persona, and their plots are 
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those wliicli had been already fixed by gram* j 
marians and theoristH. Dt'.jiciidcnt ns they nre for 
their interest, not bo much on originality of plot 
or a life-like portrayal of character, as on their 
power to excite emotion, on relinement of language, 
and on subtlety of expression, they can have 
appealed only to cultivated audiences. Wc thus 
find the drama, at its first appearance in literature, 
to Isj a |)erfected work of art, the form of which, 
already definitely settled, does not subsequently 
undergo any imixirtant modification. 

This drama must have had a history ; but such 
earlier forms ns might have enabled us to trace its 
origin and growth directly were either not com- 
mitted to writing or have disappeared in the course 
of time. Kcfercnces in early literature prove, 
indeed, that a drama of some kind nourished in 
India at least as early as the 4th cent. B.C. (see 
8 8 ) ; but there is nothing actually extant in Indian 
literature which stands to the classical drama in 
the same relation as the early epics, the Mahd- 
hhdrata and the Biitmlyami — the oldest portions of 
which probably go back to c. 500 B.C. — stand to the 
later e))ics of the classical period. All that can be 
now known of the history and development of the 
Indian drama must be inferred : (1) from the plays 
themselves, (2) from works dcalin^jf with the arts of 
dramatic composition and dramatic repre.sentation, 
(3) from references in other literature, and (4) from 
a consideration of the popular theatre which con- 
tinues still to fiourish in India. 

2. Chief features. — Some of the most important 
characteristics which are common to all Sanskrit 
plays are the following 

(1) Tbs be7tsdwiion , — Every play begins with a 
solemn prayer in verse, addressed to some deity — 
usually Biva or Viijnu or some Divine personage con- 
nectcif with them. In the case of one <lrama, the 
Nftqunanda, Ihiddha is invoked.* Tins prayer, 
called the nilndi^ was pronounced by the manager 
of the theatre {stltmdMra)^ wdio was also u.sually 
the principal actor. It formed part originally of 
an introductory religious ceremony called the 
purvarahga, and remained prefixed to the drama 
as a sign of its religious origin. 

(2) The prologue. — At the conclusion of the 
nandif the manager calls to his side one of the 
actors or actresses ; and the dialogue which follows 
is adroitly used to bespeak the good-will of the 
audience, to give some account of tlie piece to be 
performed, and to lead up to the action of the 
opening scene by calling attention to the character 
or characters who now appear on the stage. This 
introduction {nmnkha or prastdvand) ditlers from 
the prologue in the Latin, French, or English 
comedy, in so far that it is not definitely separated 
from tne play itself, and is intended to set the plot 
in motion. 

(3) The acts. — ^The play thus begun divides itself 
naturally into acts {an/ca)^ each forming, as it were, 
a chapter in the story. Tlie her<; appears in ca«’h 
act; and an act comes to an end when all the 
characters have gone off the stage. The unity of 
time is preserved only within each act and not 
throughout the whole play ; and even within the 
act the rule is liberally interpreted by a proviso that 
the events described must not be supposed to have 
lasted more than twenty-four hours. The time 
supposed to elapse between one act and another is, 
in theoiy, limited to a year ; but in practice a 
lon^r interval is sometimes permitted.* The 
audience is made acquainted with events whici 
have taken place lietween acts by means of inter- 
ludes {vi^kambhaka or pravehakaSi which take the 

^ 8o« As; ct, also the fra^enUi otplayi diacoverod In Central 
AbU (td.). These are definitely Buddliiatic In oharaoter. 

*8ee Jackson, *Tline Analysis of Sanskrit Plays,* in JA.0S 
XX. [1899] 841-369, xxi. (l9U0i 8S-106. 


form of monologues or duologues. The unity of 
place is not observed. tToumeys from one spot to 
another, or from the earth to the sky, for instance, 
may be represented dramatically witliiii the act. 

(4) Expression of emotions. ^V \\q obiect of the 
dramatic art is to produce emotion in the mind of 
the spectator ; and to this end everything else is 
subordinated. In the course of a play all the 
emotiou.9 (rctsa), enumerated as eight, ^ may be 
excited ; but those of love and heroism should 
preponderate. Death and lighting must not be 
represented on the stage ; and every play must 
have a happy ending. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, finds no place in the 
classical Hindu theatre. Thc.se characteristic aims 
and limitations produce in Sanskrit plays a senti- 
mental and conventional atmosphere which distin- 
guishes them in a very marked manner from the 
tragedies and comedies of ancient Greece and Rome. 

(.5) Fern and jtrose mixed . — A no less striking 
contrast is presented by their form. Sanskrit 
plays are written )mrtly in verse and partly in 
prose. The verse portions consist of short lyrical 
poems descriptive of the beauties of Nature, the 
charms of women, feelings of love, joy, despair, 
etc., and these are connected by a prose dialogue. 
The action of the plot is can ied on almost entirely 
in pro.se, while the personal feelings of tho char- 
acters inspired by their surroundings are expressed 
in tho most formal verso. These lyrics, couched in 
a great variety of metres, and adorned with all the 
device.s of rhetoric, are highly poU.shed specimens 
of the jKjetic art such as could have been appre- 
ciated, or even understood, only by a cultured 
audience. It seems probable that, m the earlier 
stages of the drama, the verses only were lixed, 
wiiile the connecting dialogue was left to improvis- 
ation, as in the pomilar jdays at the present day. 

(6) Sanskrit and Prakrit. — The dramatis personae 
speak either the literary language (Sanskrit) or one 
or other of the poi»ular dialects (Prakrit). The 
distribution of languages among the various char- 
acters may bo given as follows from the Da.^a-Rupa 
ii. 97-99 (cd. and tr. Hiwis, p. 75) ; 

* Hanskrlt ib to be Bpokun by men that are not of low rank, by 
devotecH, and in nonie cofles by fenialo nHceticH, by the cJilef 
queen, 2 by duuKhters of ininisterB, and by courteaanH. Prkkrib 
is generally [to be the language] of women, and ^uroseni In the 
case of male characters of low rank. In like manner Pi^&chxB, 
very low persons, and the like are to speak Paisachi and M&gadl\i. 
Of whatever region an Inferior charatJtcr may be, of that region 
Is his language to be. For a special purpose the language of 
the highest and subsequent characters may be changed.* 

This diversity of toumics would seem to indicate 
that tho drama assumed its final form at a period 
wlien the educated classes were in tho haoit of 
usinij: Sanskrit as an ordinary means of com- 
munication, while the uneducated classes still 
continued to employ their own dialects. But, 
though the classical drama may thus show con- 
ventionalized a state of things whiiih must at one 
time have had its basis in actual fact, its Prakrits 
are no longer tlie genuine language of the people. 
They, too, have become conventional ; that is to 
say, they nre merely Sanskrit changed into the 
various Prakrits in accordance with what were 
supposed to he the phonetic peculiarities of each, 
in much tho same way as the Scotch and Irish 
characters on the English stage are often made to 
speak a jargon whicli is notliing more than per- 
verted English— -the work of a dramatist who has no 
knowledge of tho living dialects. These dramatic 
Prakrits are, further, assigned to difterent classes 
of charactcjrs, and applied to different uses in the 
plays, in a manner which is also purely con- 
ventional. Tlie Prakrits thus represented most 
commonly are three in number—Saurasenl, M&h&- 

1 For an elaborate study of the rasas, see Begnaud BMtoriqus 
sofisitnfs, Paris, 1884, pp. 267-384. . ^ 

a In the extant plays tho queen regularly speaks Prakrit 
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rfiftr! and Mngadhi ; .but a number of others are 
found occasioniilly. Sauraseiil, tJio dialect of the 
ref^ionof tho Matiiiirii (Muttra), is ua(‘<l in prose by 
the queen and her attendants and by the ]u;:;her 
subordinates fjenerally. In verse the sjunc char- 
acters use Mabaril^tri, the langnaKo of the Mah- 
ratta country. Tlie lower sulwnlinate < haractcrs 
B^ak either Mfigadbl, the dialect of Magadha 
(llihar), the country around Pataliputra (Patna), 
or some peculiar patois of their own. A fourth 
Prakrit, Pai^achi, spoken in certain districts of 
N.W. India, is said by the grammarians to have 
been used in the drama, hut is known at present 
only from their quotations, and has not been found 
in any extant play. ^ 

The predominance in the plays of SaurasenT, the 
dialect of the country of Mathuril, the holy land of 
Kr^naism, lends some support to the theory, which 
is not improbable otherwise, that the drama had 
its origin in religious performances celebrating the 
life and exploits of Vi^jnu-Kr^na. 

(7) TJie cmracUrSt etc. — The characters in a play 
may be either semi- Divine or human ; and, as 
according to Hindu ideas there is no very detinite 
lino of demarcation to ho drawn between these two 
classes, they arc often brought into association, as, 
for instance, when a king falls in love with an 
apsaraSi one of India’s nymphs. 

The plot may bo taken from legend or from 
history, or it may ho founded on contemporary life 
and manners. In any case, the main interest 
almost invariably centres in a love-story. For a 
rare exception, sec §3, vi. * Mvdrdrdksastt.' 

The scenes are predominatingly, though by no 
means exclusively, those of court life ; and the 
persons most frequently represented are kings and 
queens an<l their entourage,. There can ho no 
aouht that the classical drama was developed 
mainly under the influence of royal patronage, and 
that the dramatists were usually also court poets. 
The dependants of the court, too, supplied certain 
types which are especially characteristic of the 
Indian stage. The most noteworthy of the.se arc 
the vidusahi (who appears in nearly all the plays 
except those of Iliiavahhilti), the vi^a^ ami the 
iakdra (who are known chiefly from the Mfchchha- 
hatfikd [see § 3] and the text- hooks). 

The vidusctjcay who has often been compared with 
Shakespeare’s clown, is the king’s confidant and 
go-between. His gluttony, his stupidity, and his 
foibles make him the comic character of the piece. 
Although a llrahman, he speaks Frakrit, like the 
uneducated characters. This fact probably denotes 
that the type has been borrowed by the literaiy 
drama from the popular stage. ^ 

The another associate of the king, is a 
person of wit and refinement, who combines the 
graces and the subserviency of the courtier. 

The &akdra the brother of one of the inferior 
wives of the king, and is represented as an insolent, 
overhearing upstart. The name, according to the 
^ammarians, denotes a person of 8aka descent 
(Patafijali, MahabhCiiiyay ad Panini, iv. i. 130). 
As Sylvain Levi {Le TMdtrc wdicrit p. 361 f.) has 
pointed out, this etymology is historically im- 
portant, as showing tnat the character in question 
first found a place in the Indian drama at a period 

1 For a fuller account of the Prakrite, eee K. Fischel, Gram, 
der Prakrit- Spraehen (GTAP 1. 8 , StraHnl»urg, 19(K)); on the 
Pai4&chi, see also Konow, * The Home of Pai4aci,' in ZDMO Ixiv. 
[10101 0&-118. 

apiechel {Hotne of the Pvppet-play, Kng. tr., London, 1002) 
■uppoaea the vidufoka to be the original of the buffoon who 
wpeara in varioua forma in the popular thoatrea of mediaeval 
Europe. It is perhapa more probable that aome auch character 
ia inevitable wherever a popular drama Is developed, A nearer 
parallel to the vidusaka would seoin to ho aupplied by the frlnr, 
who was often repreaentod as a comic character. On the vidu- 
faka, see especially Huizin^ra, De vidii^akn in hvi indisch Tomml 
iGroninffen, 1897). Cf. also Schmidt, Beitrdge zur ind. Erutik, 
Lsipiig, 1002 , pp. 200-203. 


when i^aka princes were ruling in India, and 
matrimonial alliances lietwcen royal houses of 
Hindu and Saka nationality were possihh*. The 
peculiar language spoken by this cliaractor is also 
said to he that of the Sakas (Snhitgadarpana, 
Ml, 85). 

Historically interesting also on account of their 
name are the yavattis, who attend the king as 
armour-henrers. These must have been originally 
Yavana (‘(Ireck’) women, although, like tho 
French word suisse, the term may at a later 
date have hoe.n ns(;il to denote any attendant of 
a particular kind.^ 

(8) Buildings and stage-properties. — From tho 
prologues to the dramas wo learn that they were 
usually performed on tho occasion of a festival — 
most freqiiently the Spring Festival (see § lO). 
Tho simiuo arrangements of tho Indian stage 
required no building littod with special contriv- 
ances like our own theatres or the (Ircek Oiaroa. 
Tho i)lRys were, as a rule, given in tho hall 01 a 
royal palace which was used for exhibitions of 
.singing and dancing (sn ing~ita-.^Cdu). 

No doubt the hall was Boraetimea Bpecially intended for 
dramatio repreBcntationa, and was, therefore, called prribfd- 
ffrha, ‘ play-house.’ 8 tu*h huildingi are desnribed in the 
jidstra (see 9 4 ). IiiHcripiions in a cave at Hauiaf^adh seem to 
indicate that it was intended to ho used os a theatre (see Bloch, 
ZDMG Iviii. [1004] 465 ; Ann. Rep. of the Archaol. Survey of 
India, ii.). 

The stage was open to tho audience in front, 
while tho background wa.s formed by a curtain 
divided in the centre. Tho tiring-room (nepathya) 
was immediately behind the curtain. When char- 
acters came on the stage in n dignilied manner, the 
two halves of tho curtain were drawn aside by 
attendants ; hut, when haste was to he indicated, 
the actor entered ‘with a toss of tho curtain* 
{apa{l-ksepena). 

One of tho names for this curtain, yavanikd, was supposoil 
by Weber (ZDMG xiv. [1800] 209, Ind. Stud., teipzijf, 1868, 
xill. 402) to moan 'the Greek cloth,’ ami the etymology was 
used by him to HU]>[)(>rt his theory of Greek influence in the 
Indian drama. The word, however, more probably denotes 
some fabric made by tho Yavanas. It so, it is, like iakura and 
yavani, interesting as evklenco of the period in which the drama 
assumed its form. 

Stage-properties of tho most obvious description 
only, such as Ihroncs ami chariots, wore used ; 
and there was no Hcenery in the ordinary sense of 
tho word. Its lac;k was suiipliod by lyrics de- 
scribing tho imaginary surroundings, supplemented 
by mimetic action, and by an elal>orate system of 
gesture to which a conventional significanco well 
understood by the audience was attached, some- 
what in tho stylts of the modern ballet. 

3. The most important plays. — 

The earliest upecimen of the Haimkrit drama was formerly 
supposed to be the Mfchchhakatikn, w'hioh was referred to the 
4th cent. ; but, since tho appearance of Mylvain i^vi’s Le 
ThdAtre indun, it is now generally bolievod to belong to a 
later period (seo below, iii. ‘ Sudraka ’). The earliest complete 

K lays which have been published would seem to be those of 
filidaRa, who probably lived in tlio reign of the Gupta monarch 
Chandragupta ii. Vikranikditya (a.d. 401-416). But, in tho 
prologue to what is UHiinlly regarded ns Kklid&sa’s carllost 
drama, the Mdtaviknffnimitra, he rtsJordH tho namen of some 
* far-famed ’ predeccHMorH— Bhasa, Rfunilla, Sauinilla, and Kavi- 
putra. Until recently only fragments of plays by these 
dramatists were known ; hut, in May 1910, Pandit T. Ganaimti 
Siistri discovered, in an old library in Travancoro, MSS of ton 
dramas of Bhasa, including tho Svapna-vdsavadattd, of which 
BhiUia was previously known to he the author, and the Daridra- 
chdrudatta, from which the plot of tho Mfchchhakatikd was 
borrowed. Editions of these plays may be expected te appear 
shortly in the Trivamlrmn Sanskrit Series (see Sylvain Livl, 
JA xvi. [1910] 38S). 

Fragincnls of Indian (Buddhist) dramas of a mu<‘h earlier 
date have been discovered in (’entral Asia. These belong to 
the early Ku^na period, when Central Aala formed part of the 
Indian Empire ; and one of them ia actually the work of 
A4vRgho^, the court imet of Katil^^ka. The chronology of the 
Ku^iia }>criod is at )»reHent in an uiiMcttled state ; and the age 
of these fraginuiits will bo variously estimated according to the 
different views which scholars hold os to the c^mch of Kanlfka. 

1 For the pcriotl to which these foreign invaders belong, 
see 1 10 . 
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That is to say, while some will BtipiwM them to belong to the 
1st cent. B.O., others will assign them to the let or to the early 
part of the 2nd cent. a.d. These dramas are of the con^ 
ventional form (see ft a), and do not differ essentially in Ian* 
guage or style from the well-known examples of the classical 
pei^. Their evidence Is extremely Important, as showing 
^at the 8 tru(;tiire of the <lrama was already settled at a period 
which may be from three to four and a halt centuries anterior 
to Kklidasa (see § lo (4)). See Kiiniglieh Premtitche Ihirfan^ 
Sxveditionen .* Kleinere SanskrU'Textt^ Heft 1, * Bruohstuoke 
buadhistiscdier Dramen herausgegehon von Heinrich Liiders,' 
Berlin, 

ionia. J 

p. 888 ). 

The number of extant plays recorded in Schuyler’s 
Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drmna exceeds five 
hundred, but a great number of these are late and 
purely imitative productions of little interest or 
literary value. The following list contains the 
titles, with short descriptions, of the most im- 
portant : 

I. KHlidIsa.— (1) Malamkagnimitra: Uie story of King 
Agnlmitra and the Princess Malavikk (repeatedly traiiHlateu, 
€.g, Tawneya, Calcutta, 1891). The play is historical itt the 
sense that some of the characters are known to history. 
Atpiiinitra was the second member of the SiiAga dynasty, 
Which succeeded the Mauryas In the kingdom of VidiAa (K. 
Malwa), r. 178 b.o. Incidents referred to in the play, such as the 
war with Vidarbha and the defeat of the Yavanas, are also 
perhaps historical. ( 2 ) ^akuntalA (the most popular of Hkr. 

2 mays; first tr. Jones, Calcutta, 1789): the story of King 
anta and the nymph SakuntalA, taken from bk. i. of the 
ibhnrata. ( 8 ) VikrantorvaH (repeatedly translated, e.g. 
by Wilson): the story of King Pururavas and the Nymph 
urva4i, which goes book to Vedio times, A dialogue between 
these two personages is foun<l in the Rigveda (x. O.'i). 
ii. Harsa (reigned a.d. 006"-<;. 648).*~(1 and 2) Hatndmli 

(Eng. ^ 

Kiig. t 

heroines. . 
the adventures of King Udayana of Vatsa. ( 8 ) Ndgdtuxnda : 
founded on the Buddhist story of the Bodhisattva Jiuiuta- 
v&hana (Eng. tr. by Boyd, lA>ndon, 1872). In the opening 
benediction Buddha is invoke<l.i 


poor 1 

bom Ohkrudattn (Eng. tr. by Wllaon, an<l especially Ryder, 
Cambridge, M<asg., 1906). This, the most human and amusing 
of Sanskrit plays, is now known to lie an adaptation of BhAsa’s 
Daridra-cfidnidatta^ ‘ Poor Charudatta.’ 

iv. BhavabhOti (flourished at the court of Yatovarman of 
KanauJ, e. a.d. 000).— <1 and 2) Stahdviraefiarita (tr. Pickford, 
liondon, 1871) and Uttarardinackarita (several translations, 
e.p. by Wilson) : founded on the story of It&ma. (3) Maloti- 
mttdhttva : a comedy of contemporary life named after the two 
chief characters Malati and MAdhava (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 

v. Bhatta NXiiaya^a (before the sccona half of the 9th oentX 
ropilsatpAdra (Eng. tr. by Tagore, Calcutta, 188(1): the plot 

Is taken from the Mah&hharata, 

vi. ViAakiiadatta or ViAAkiiaoxva (about the same date as 
the last>— Jfudrdrdk^afa: a political drama with no principal 
female characters and no love interest (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 
The plot is histerical. It turns on the f^l of the Nandas and 
the coming to power (e. S16 h.o.) of Chandragupta. the founder 
of the Maurya dynasty, the ^i^poKorrov of Alexander the 
Great's liistorians. 

vii. RAjai^kkiiara (lived at the court of MahendrapAIa of 
KanauJ, c. a.d. 900).— (1) Viddhaf&labhafijikA, ‘The Pierced 
Statue* (Eng, tr. by Gray, JAOS xxvii. 11906] 1-71); (2) 

‘ The Camphor Cluster ' (ea. and tr. Kon< 


Karpurniiianjarif ‘The Camphor Cluster' (ed. and tr. Konow 
and liatiman, Cambridge, Mass., 1001); (3 and 4) Bdla- 
rdmaya^a and naia-bhdrata. The first of those is, in some 
respec.ts, an imitation of the Ratnaoali ; the second is note- 
worthy as being the only extant example of a play written 
altogether In Prakrit ; the third and fourth are founded respec- 
tively on the stories of the RdmdyaxM and the Mahdbhdrata. 

viii. Kk8Namii(ra (lUh cant.).- Prabodhaohandrodoya^ * The 
Rising of the Moon of Wisdom ' : an allegorical play in which 
the Characters arc abstract ideas, virtues, or vlccs.^ lie object 


1 Althoui^ these three plays bear the name of King Harsa- 
vardhana Siladitya of Thanesar. and each contains a verse 
asserting the royal authorship, it is probable that they were the 
work of- a court poet, perh^s lU^a, to whom also a play 
entitled Pdrratipari^apa, ‘Parvati’s Wedding* (tr. Glaser, 
Trieste programme, 1886), Is attributed (on this whole pro- 
blem, see Ettlnghausen, Marfa VardAana, ernpereur et 
Paris, 1906). 

9 King Sudraka, to whom this comedy is attributed, Is the 
central figure of a group of legends, from which no exact 
information as to his date or locality can be obtained. As in 
other similar cases, it is probable that the actual author was 
some court poet. The M rchehliakatikd may perhaps belong to 
the 6 th or 7th centurj’. 

3 Allegorical rharaetors are also found in one of the Buddhist 
plays pf which fragments have been discovered in Central Asia. 


is to glorify the Ved&nta philosophy and to Inculcate the worship 
of Vigpu (Eng. tr. by Taylor®, Bombay, 1893). 

For dramas inscribed on stone, see Kielhom, ' Bruohstiicke 
ind. Schauroiele in Inschriften ku Ajmcre’ 1001 ); and 

Hultzsch, Epigr. Ind. viii. 11006-6] 96. 

4. Works on the theatre. — Of tl»e Sanskrit 
treatises which deal with dramatic compimitiori 
and theatrical representation the following are the 
most important :— 

The Natya-Sdstra is an encyclopsedia dealing 
with the theatre and all the arts associated there- 
with. It is regarded as the highest authority, 
and is supposecT to bo of Divine authorship. It is 
said to have been revealed as a fifth Veda by the 
god Brahm& to the sage Bharata, who is often 
mentioned in the plays as the stage-manager of 
the gods. It is at least as old as the earliest 
extant dramas, and may be much older. The list 
of foreign invaders of India mentioned in it — 
Sakaa, Yavanas, Pahlavas, Bahlikas — seems to 
indicate the same period as the dramas themselves 
(see Sylvain L6vi, op. cit., Appendix, p. 3). 

The Da&a-Hupa (cd. and tr. Haas, New York, 
1911) of Dhanaipjaya, who lived in the reign of 
Muhja or Vakpatiraja, king of Malwa (last quarter 
of the 10th cent.), deals only with the dramatic 
art, which it analyzes under four headings: (1) 
the plot, (2) the hero and the other characters, (3) 
the prologue and tho various species of dramatic 
composition, (4) tho poetry and the sentiments to 
be expresssed. 

Tho Sahityadarpana (od. and tr. Ballantyne and 
Mitra, Calcutta, 1876) of Visvanatha, of uncertain 
date, treats not only of the drama but also of the 
whole art of noetry. 

These works show a subtle power of analysis 
which is characteristically Indian ; hut the ana- 
lysis is rather of the form than of the sjiirit, and 
is as alien as possible from wliat has, since the 
days of Aristotle, been regarded as dramatic criti- 
cism in the West. Thus, the principles in accord- 
ance with which dramas are classified are founded 
on what we should consider accidents rather than 
essentials ; for example, tho rank of the hero, the 
numlier of the acts, tlie kind of language (whether 
partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit, or alto- 
getlier in Prakrit, etc.). According to such prin- 
ciples, all dramas are divided into two main classes 
— a higher {rliipaka)^ of which there are 10 varie- 
ties ; and a lower [upnrvpaka)^ of which there are 
18 varieties. Of tho rupaka^ the first variety is 
the n(i{aha^ which must consist of not fewer than 
6 and not more than 10 acts, and in which the 
hero must be a god or a prince, e.g. Sakuntald. 
The next variety is the prak<tranat a love-story 
of real life, in wnich hero and heroine must be of 
good family, e.g. Mfchchhakatikd. Of the uparu- 
paka the chief variety is the nd{ika^ which has the 
same type of hero as the naiaka^ but is confined 
to 4 acts, e.g. Ratndvall. Another variety, the 
fourth in the enumeration, is the.«aHaA:a, which 
(according to the Sahityadarpana) is like tho 
mltika, except that it is written entirely in Pra- 
krit, o.g. KarpnramaflJaH, 

[In addition to the ruvakas and uparupakae just noted, the 
following t^es dcBcribed by the Indian dramaturgiste are also 
aocewtible, though the majority of them are still untranslated. 

1. R0FAKAS.-<i.) The RAdiia, or monologue, descriptive of 
the passing throng or of a rascal's exploits (e.g. Vasantatilaka 
of varad&cb&rya, etl. Vic^&s&gara, Calcutta, 1872 ; Eng. tr. in 
course of preparation by L. H. Gray), (ii.) Prahasana, or farce 
( 0 .g. Jyotiriiivara’s Dhurtasamdgama, tr. Marazzi, TmIvo scelto 
vndiano, Milan, 1871-74, ii. 180-231). (ill.) Dima, or presenta- 
tion of terrible events, the effect of the combats, etc., often being 
enhanced by sorcery, eclipses, and the like U.g. R&ina*s Man- 
madfummathana. ed. R. Schmidt, ZDMG Ixlil. [1909] 400-487, 
629-054). (iv.) Vydyoga, or milita^ m>eotacle, from which tho 
sentiment of love is excluded (B.g. K&fichan&ch&rya's Dhanatp- 
jayavijaya, ed. Sivadatta and ^rab, Bombay, 1896). 

2. UparOpakab.— ( i.) The TVo^aiba, merely a variety of the 
ndfoJba (ifi.g. the VikramorvaH [^ 3 , i.]). (II.) Srigadita, in 
which tho name of the goddess Sri C Fortune ’) is frequently 
mentioned, or the divinity is imitated by the heroine {e.g. MA- 
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dliava Bhatta’fl Subhadrahara^fyi, etL Durg&pra«ftda and Parab, 
Bombay, 1888). (iii.) Bhdnikdt a oomio piece in one act (e.g. 
Rupa Qoivftmi’a Ddnakelikaumudit ed. Jiva Qosv&nii, Mur- 
•hidabad, 1881). 


play* (e.g, Subhata’i Dutdiigada, tr. Qray, JAOS xxxi. [1911J ; 
see below, 1 6).->L. H. Okay.] 

In the aame spirit the theorists deliglit in arrang- 
ing into divisions and sub-divisions — according to 
rank, character, and circumstances — all the con- 
ceivable ty^es of hero and heroine, and all the pos- 
sible varieties of plot. Artificial and meticulous 
as is the theory of drama thus presented, it is 
substantially observed in all the plays extant, and 
it acquires a more binding power as time goes 
on, BO that the later productions are no longer 
works of art, but exercises written to illustrate 
rules. 

5 . Prakrit nomenclature a sigm of popular origin. 
— The whole nomenclature of tiie drama, however, 
as employed and expounded by the theorists, sup- 
plies indisputable evidence of its popular origin. 
The terms denoting acting and actors, the diiterent 
kinds of plays, theatrical appliances, etc., are pre- 
dominatingly Prakrit and not Sanskrit, as they 
must have been if the drama had been literary 
from the first. The very root naf, ‘to act,* is 
the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit ‘to 
dance,* in the Indian sense, that is, ‘ to express by 
mimetic action.’ It occurs in Pfinini’s grammar 
(IV. iii. 110, 129; 4th cent. B.C.), and both Ptlnini 
liirnself and, still more explicitly, his commentator 
Patafijali (2nd cent, u.o.) show that, at their re- 
spective dates, the educated dosses spoke Sanskrit, 
while the common people still continued to use 
their native dialects. The drama, then, hod its 
origin among the common people ; and, at the 
later period when it assumed a literary form, its 
nomenclature was so firmly established as not to 
suffer change through the influence of its new sur- 
roundings. 

6 . Influence of the puppet-play,— Further evi- 
dence of a popular origin has been seen in the 


titles sutradhura and sthdpaka applied to the 
manager and to his princinal assistant. The word 
sutraafulra means literally ‘the holder of the 
strings,’ and sthapaka ‘tlie placer.* These terms 
are supposed to have been borrowed from the 
puppet-play, which was undoubtedly a very 
ancient form of dramatic representation in India, 
and is alluded to by Nilakantha in his com- 
mentary on Mahahharatctf XII, ccxcv, 6 (Shankar 
Pandit, in notes to VikramorvaH^ p. 4, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, 1879; Pischel, Hoim of the 
Puppet-play t and ‘ Das altind. Schattenspiel,’ 
SBA W xxiii. [1906] 482-502 ; Gray, introduction 
to his tr. of the Diitaiigada, in JAOS xxxii. [1912]). 

The ethdpaka, who la well-known from the text-booka, hue 
olmoat vaniahed from the stage. He probably, however, ap- 
pears In the Karpurainanjarit although the MSS are not in 
agreement on this })oiut (see Koiiow and Laninan, Karpura- 
manjari, p. 100, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. iv. [1001]). 

7 . Popular plays (yrifr<7j).— The classical drama 
is, therefore, a popular product which has received 
a literary dovmopinont. This development took 

f daco, as is, indeed, true of classical Sanskrit 
iterature generally, under royal patronage. The 
plays, as we learn from the prologues, wore most 
frequently performed at palaces on the occasion of 
the Spring Festival; the characters renresented 
are most commonly kings and queens and the per- 
sonuel of the court; the dramatists are usually 
court poets ; and the authorship of a number of 
plays IS attributed to the kings tliemselves. 

The popular drama, however, did not cease to 
exist because it assumed a more polished form 
at courts. While the works of a Kalidasa or a 
Bhavabhflti were being performed before a courtly 
audience in the hall of the palace, the popular 


plays were appealing to humbler folk in the open 
air. They still survive in India under tho name 
of yatrdSf a name which declares their religious 
origin ; for ydtra means a festival in honour of 
some deity. Tho plots, too, of these popular plays 
are still religious in character. Tney are still 
taken from the legends of the gods ana heroes of 
the MahdbhJRrata and Jidnidyana. The striking 
similarity between the yatras and tho ‘ mysteries^ 
of mcdiicval Europe has been pointed out by 
Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya (The Ydtrds^ or the 
Popular Dramas of Bengal^ London, 18S2, p. 3 ; 
Jnd. Essays t ZUricn, 1883, p. 3), and there can be 
no doubt that the theatre in India, as in Europe, 
had its origin in religion. 

8 . References to drama in early literature.— Tho 
earliest certain mention of a dramatic literature 
appears to occur in Pftnini’s grammar (c. 350 B.C.), 
ly. iii. 110 - 111 , where he gives rules for the forma- 
tion of the names denoting the followers of two 
text-books on the drama — those of l^ilillin and 
Kr^aAvin. These treatises are lost ; it is probable 
that they and all other works of the same nature 
were superseded by the Ndtya sdJttra (see § 4 ). 
P&nini’s commentator, Patafijfili (r. 140 n.O.), often 
refers in his MaJuib}ihsya to actors, ainl ment ioius 
two plays by name — Kninstavadha ^ ‘ the Slaying of 
Koinsa,*^ ami Balibandhana^ ‘the Binding of Bali’ 
— with the additional information that in the former 
the adherents of Kainsa and V&sudeva respectively 
reddened and blackened their faces (Weiner, Ina, 
Siudien, xiii. 487 ; cf. also Keith, ZDMG Ixiv. 
[1910] .534-536). As both of tho earliest recorded 
plays celebrated the exploits of the god Vi^nu, it 
has been suggested that the drama may have taken 
its origin from roUgious performances in his honour. 
There are also other indications that this view may 
possibly be correct (see § 2 ( 6 )). 

Dramatic character of some early literature. 
— The earliest literature of India, extending back 
to a period c. 1200 or 1500 n.O., includes certain 
compositions which are to some extent dramatic in 
character, and which may well have supplied the 
germ of a regular drama. In tho Rigveda there 
are fifteen hymns written in tho form of dialogues, 
which, if recitetl with appropriate action and with 
tho parts assigned to 8 e])arate actors, would niako 
diminutive plays. ^ 

Tho ancient epic poems, tho Mahdbhdrata and 
Rdrndyanaf contain many scenes wiiiijli might well 
1)0 acted. The step from tho epic to the drama, if 
such a development had taken place in India, would 
have been a short one, since the change of speaker 
in the epio is denoted by a short prose statement, 
which is little more than a stage direction--' A, 
spake * — and not by a lino of verso incorporated in 
the poem, as in Homer. 

The Bnllimana literature, dating from c. 890 B.C., 
also contains accounts of performances of a dra- 
matic character which took place in connoxion with 
certain religious ceremonies ; 

' On solemn occasIonB, such as that of the sacrifice of a tiorsc, 
it was the custom in Vedio times to recite (ild histories and 
son^s ; and the performers, tho priests of the Ui^-vocia and tiin 
Yajur-veda H{)oka turn and turn about’ (llillehrandt, Ritual- 
Jjitteratur [<JlAP iiit2J, Strassburjr, 1897, p. 160). On the <lay 
of a Mah&vrala an Arya and duora appeared, who disputed 
al)Out a skin (ilillebrandt, Roman. ForHch. v. [1890J 827); and 
at tho ceremony of the purchase of soma a buyer and seller 
were introduced, who held an animated conversation about tho 
price. Tho buyer made his offer, the seller raise<i his price. If 
the soma-dealer proved refractory, the purchaser was bound to 
tear the soma from liliti, and also to take away tiio gold and the 
cow which he had given for the soma. If the dealer resisle<l, 
the buyer Iiad to beat him with a leather strap or with billeU 

1 For these *iamvdda* hymns, see Oldenberg, ZDMO xxxvii. 
(1888) 64, and xxxlx. (1886) 62 ; Hylvain L6vi, op. eit. 8U1 ; von 
schrbder, Mytterium u. Mimus tm Rig-veda, Loipzig, 1908, 


p. 1 ; Wlnurnlta, WZi 
del Ind. Dramas und Ep 
in JRAS, 1911, p. 979. 
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o! wood (HillebrAndt, Vediache Mythologie, Breslau, 1891>-1002, 
i. T6; Piiohol, Home of the Puppet-play, p. 12).* 

10 . Origin of the drama.- -The foregoing para- 
graphs contain a sunnnaTy of such evidence as 
Mars on the question of the origin of the drama. 
From n consideration of the evidence thus sum- 
marized, the following four points would seem to 
be established : 

( 1 ) The drama was of popular, not of learned, 
origin (see g 5 ). It is, therefore, difficult to suppose 
any connexion between it and the sarnvdda hymns 
of tlie Kigvoda (see § 9 ). 

( 2 ) Tlie drama is of lyric, not of epic, origin. 
The actual plays are essentially lyrical. Their 
frame-work consists of a number of little poems 
about the beauties of Nature, or personal feelings, 
somewhat after the manner of Heme’s Lieder, The 
prose dialogue which connects these is of minor 
importance, and originally was probably left to 
improvisation (see § 2 (5)). It is probable, then, 
that the drama arose from songs associated with 
gestures, i.e, ‘dancing,’ in the Indian sense. Its 
Form could not be explained if it were supposed to 
be of epic origin (sec § 9 ).® 

(3) Its origin was religious. This is inferro<i from 
the existence of the rulndi (see § 2 ( 1 )), from the 
analogy of the yfitrds (§ 7 ), and from the titles of 
the earliest recorded plays (§ 8 ). The fact that 
dramas were regularly performed at the Festival 
of Spring would seem to indicate that the rites 
from which they derived their origin may have 
been originally associated with some primitive 
form of Nature-worship, like those wnich are 
found incorporated in Brahman ritual (§ 9 ). It is 
quite possible that, in certain parts of India, the 
worship of Vi^nn-Kjrsiia, with which the drama 
would appear to l>e especially connected (§§ 2 ( 6 ), 
8 ), may Iiave been at a later date superimiiosed on 
some poijular festival of the kind. 

(4) A drama of some kind certainly existed as early 
as 350 B.c. (see § 8 ), and, at some period between 
this date and the date of the fragments found ir 
Central Asia (see § 3 ), the form of the clossica! 
drama was 8 tereotyi>ed. The pcojdes of forei^ 
nationality who have left their traces in the 
drama, and who are mentioned in the dramatii 
text -books, are those who occur in the othe; 
literature— c])ics, grammatical works, law-books, 
etc. — and in the inscriptions which fall within this 
period (Rap.son, /i, M. Cat,t ‘Andhra Dynasty, 
etc., London, 1908, p. xcviii). 

IX. The question of Greek influence. ->Tho view, 
formerly widely accepted, and most fully expounded 
by Windisch (‘ Dcr griech. Einfluss im iiid. Drama* 
[Verh, d, 6 Internat. Or. -Com., Berlin, 1882, ll, 

11. 3]), that the Indian drama had been influeneer 
by the Newer Attic Comedy of Menander am 
Philemon (340-260 H.C.), probably finds few sup 
porters nt the present day. The arguments o: 
Windisch are carefully considered one by one by 
Sylvain L 6 vi {op. cit.), who finds none of them con 
vincing; and, os has been pointed out (§§ 2 , xo). 
there are so many fundamental ditierences between 
the Indian and the Greek drama that, prwia faoie^ 
they have all the appearance of being independent 
developments. 

LiTBlUTniiK,— The standard work on the Sanskrit drama 
Sylvain L4vi, Le Thidtre indien, Paris, 1880 : the best oollec 
tion of English translatious is still that of H. H. Wilson, Selec 
SpeeifMM of the Theatre qf the Uindue » vola xi. and xii. oi 
worka of a, U, WUem, London, 1871 ; the best JBibliographj 
of the SanekrU Drama is that of Montgomery Schuyler, vol 
III. of the Columbia University Indo-Irauian Series, New York, 


* To the reference given by Plsohel add von Sobrdder, Jfys 
lermm u. Mimua, and Keith, SAItkhayana Ardi^yaka, London 
1908. Appendix on the Mahkvrata, p. 73. 

polished form of the primitive yStrd probably 
^ OUaaoviTtda (I2th cent.X made accessible 

In Sir Kdwin Ameld’s Indian Song of Songa (London, 1876). 


908. A survey of Indian dramaturgic literature, with refer- 
mces to parallel passages, is given by G. C. 0. Haas, in his ed. 
md tr. of the Daia-Rupa in the same series (New York, 1911). 
Hcferenco may also be made to A. V. Williams Jackson, 
Certain dramatic Elements in Sanskrit Plays, with Parallels 
in the English Drama,’ in AJPh xlx. (1898) 241-264, and ‘OhU- 
1ren on the Stage in the Ancient Hindu Drama,' in Loofer-On. 

(1897) 6{)»-616 ; and to L. H. Gray, • The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in WZKM xviii. (1904) 48-64. 

E. J. Rapson. 

DRAMA (.Japanese).— I. Origin.— The Japan- 
ise themaelvos do not hesitate to carry back the 
drama to mythological timos. 

The Kojiki tells us how the great sun-goddess Ainaterasu-o 
mikaml-no-mikoto, angry with her mischievous and turbulent 
brother Susa no w6, god of winds and storms, hid herself in a cave 
and refused to come forth. The gods, distressed by the eclipse 
of light which ensued, sought to lure her from the caveru, and 
at last succseded in doing so by means of a simple play. A 
young and beautiful deity, Amatsu-uzume-no-mikoto, clad in 
moss from the mountain of Kayou, garlan«led with flowers from 
the spindle-tree, and bearing in her hand a bunch of bamboo- 
Vonds, was set to dance a hieratic dance at the entrance to the 
iavorn. The dance (It is still exhibited at Iso and Nara, and 
in Izumo) was found vastly amusing by the crowd of gods 
assembled at the cave to witness the success or failure of the 
experiment, and a roar of delighted laughter went up from 
them. The sulking sun-goddess was filled with woman like 
curiosity, peeped out from her hiding-place, and was finally 
presiiaded to return to her proper sphere. Thus the >4»ia-«o- 
iwado.no-kagura, or ‘ play before the celestial gate,’ came to bs 
looked upon as the germ from which has sprung the classical 
drama of old Japan. 

The value of the above legend depends on the 
view taken aa to the historic value of the Kojiki, 
a compilation of the 8th cent. A.D., to which few 
foreigners would a8.sign the same high position 
that 18 accorded to it by the Japanese. Under the 
year A.f). 671, however, the Nihongi speaks of a 
tamai, or ‘ rico-field-danco,’ connected with the 
ingathering of the harvest ; and this, by the be- 
ginning of the 11th cent., had developed into a 
more or less formal pantomime under a Chinese 
name denmku, which signitica the same thing as 
tamai. The taTnai, however, seem.s to have boon 
a purely Shintoistic dance, connected with the 
indigenous Nature- worship : the dengaku was 
more or less huddhicized, and was nerforincd by 
men with shaven crowns who were called denaaku- 
boshi, or teachers of the law connected with the 
rice - field - dance, and who belonged (doubtless 
irregularly) to the Buddhist clergy. We have 
here a point of contact with the history of Bud- 
dhist developments in Japan. During the 9th and 
10th cents., when the miseries of the country were 
very groat, and when little, if anything, was done 
for the amelioration of the iieoplo by the selfishly 
cultured monks whose chief seats were in Nara, 
Kyoto, Hioizan, and a few other seats of mon- 
astic piety, travelling priests belonging to no par- 
ticular sect of Buddhism itinerated throughout 
the country, gathering the people round them by 
simple dances and religious performances, and 
teaching the elements of popular religion. These 
men were known as oaori-nembvtsu, ‘ dancing 
reciters of prayers.' They were also dengaku- 
bdshi. The most famous of these men was Kiiya 
Shonin (9th cent.), a prince of the Imperial blood, 
who travelled all through the country with his 
mystery plays and dances. It is in these itinerat- 
ing preachero that wo find the true successors of 
that faith in Amitabha alone, which, developed in 
the 7th cent, by the Chinese patriarch Zendo, and 
encouraged by ShOtoku Taislii, disappeared for a 
wiiile under the ritualistic burdens of the systems 
in vogue at Nara and Kyoto, to reappear in thq 
simpler J5do systems of Ildnen and Shinran. 

But the ‘ rice-field-dances ’ developed in another 
direction. By the side of the solemn and sedate 
dtngaku, witn its religious tone, there arose the 
tangaku, or • Chinese dance,* full of humour and 
comedy, and hence changed in popular parlance 
to samgakUf or * monkey-dance,* which presently 
became the most popmar of all the forms of 
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dances, and eventually developed into the * no' 
par excellence. 

The woni ««> presents eertein difflcultios. Used as a vorh it 
nieuns * to he able,’ * to have tlie power' ; as a tiniui it signiheg 
‘power,’ ‘faculty,’ ‘capacity,’ ‘talent.’ It is much used in 
Buddhist philosophy, ttiougii this fact docs not throw niurh 
light on its eniployment as a designation for lyrical tiratnas. 
P2ri {op. cit. injra) quotes Motoori (17.'K)-1801) os suggesting that 
tho character is a contraction for waza, a term frequently used 
to denote ‘ actions,’ ‘ liturgies,’ ‘ danceg.' We have Jtami-waza, 

* liturgieg ’ ; mai-waza^ ' dances ’ ; oko-wcua, ' coinio gpectacles ’ ; 
andlf^jlwara Akihara (1020-1068) even speakg of gartujaku-no- 
vma. There ig much to bo said for this theory, but it still 
leaves untouched the problem as to how’ tho pronunciation 
waza came to be change to nO. Can it be that tnero lurka in 
n6 gome echo of the Indian word nn{a (‘ nautch ')? The itd came 
into vogue in Japan at a time when Japan had close itiiurcoursc 
with China, when China was greatly influenced by India ; and 
there is much in tho naiitch that reminds oiio of the no. 
Motoori's theory, that nn = waza, is gtrenifthened by the fact 
that the iwincipal actor in a n6 drama is called ghi-U (lit. 

iroiip-iif). 

2. The * n5.' -- Apart from ih« philological diffi- 
culty involved in the name, the no is a lyric drama 
composed mainly of two factors —singing and pos- 
turing. Of these, po.sturing is tho more ancient. 
We have seen that tho Japanese assign tho origin 
of the no, as of tho temple-danco itself, to that 
original hajura danco which was perfoniied at the 
cave of the sun-goddess, and which is still per- 
petuated in the kagura dances at shrines and 
temples. The tainai was also mainly a dance, 
probably not unlike the country dances which still 
survive in remote country districts, wherever the 
police can be persuaded to shut their eyes, in con- 
nexion with the Feast of O-hun. Tlujso dances 
are almost invariably accompanied by some rude 
instrumental music, and it is almost inevitable 
that singing should ensuo when the bodies of a 
comjmny of men and women are set in harmonious 
motion by tho sound of some simple instrument. 
The country dances of all peoples are aiutornpanied 
with song. The dialogues connecting tho various 
songs and dances came in later, hut so siilhsidiary 
is the place assigned to what in Europe would he 
considered tho most important portion of the 
drama, that they arc frequently omitted alto- 
gether from the vtaihori^ or printed copies of the 
no dramas. Tho place where the dialogue should 
come in is indicated by the Hiniple addition at the 
end of the song of the words shi/ca-jika^ ‘ and so 
forth,’ or serifiz ari, * there are words spoken ’ 
(lY*ri, oj}. cit. ‘203). 

When the no appeared in its perfected condition 
daring the NanitiokuchO and Miiroinachi pc'.ricKis 
( 133*2-1603), it had a libretto, or book of words, many 
of which have come down to us. Over a thousand 
no dramas are known to have existed : they were 
divided into two classes -uchij the inner circle, 
the plays most commonly reprc.sented ; and soto^ 
tho outer ring of less familiar, because less popu- 
lar, plays. Common parlance speaks of naigwai 
{^uchi soto) ni-hyaku ban, * tho 200 pieces inner 
and outer,’ but the number extant is a Utile in 
excess of that. There are about 250 which are 
now actually current (for their names see T^ii). 
A new no play occasionally finds its way to the 
stage even now, but rarely with great success. 

The no are classified acconling to their subjects, 
as follows: (1) Kami no, or shinji no, draiuos 
which concern tho gods or things divine, i.e. 
mythological pieces or pieces relating to the 
legends connected with some particular god or 
temple. These pieces are also termed waki no, 
though the reason for this term is not quite clear. 
(2) ^ugen no, or * dramas of good wishes,* writUm 
for the purpose of celebrating ncroes, famous men, 
emperors, etc. Some dramas evidently are cjipable 
of Deing treated as either kami no or shilgen no. 
This class includes nearly all tho so-called otvko 
mono, or shura mono— pieces relating to warriors, 
'yehom Buddhism relegated to the path of the 


Shura (or Asuras) as a punishment for the lilood- 
shed connected with their lives. (3) Ythri no 
[vnd seire.i no, dranuis conneeJtsl with ajipniilions, 
ghosts, spirits - the former class rofening to the 
spirits of warriors or women ; tlio latter, to the 
m.anifcstatioiis of the spirits of animals, plants, 
flowers, etc. In thc.so plays (hence called jo or 
onna mono) the prineupai actor, or shi-te, is always 
a woman, the name katsura mono being also given 
to them from tho kataura head-dress worn by tho 
female character. Many of the plays classified as 
kami no or genzai no may ho ptit down as onmt- 
mono SIS well. (4) Genzai no. Whilst all tho 
dramas hitherto considered have dealt with pro- 
blems of another world, tho gods great and small, 
the spirits and souls of the righteous and un- 
righteous, the fourth class deals with problems, 
not of the present time, but of tho present world. 
It represents the human side of the lyrical drama, 
scenes more or less historical, illustrations of 
manners and customs, etc. 

A second claHHiHi’-ation, «latinff apparently from thcTokufrawa 
period (lCiC3-18G8), tcivca a fivefold division jin, ifan,jn, kyo, ki, 
^god, man, woman, folly, demon’— tlm fourlh practumlly corre- 
spondii^ to the genzai nu of the clussinrAtion just given. 

3. Tne ‘ kydeen.’— The writers of the nb dramas 
were all either Buddhi.st monks or persons impreg- 
nated with tho spirit of Biidtihism. The juesent 
world is U) Budiluism nothing hut ‘ folly,’ ami it 
is easy to see how tho plays of tho genzai no came 
to be classed as kgb, * /oily.’ Hut the present 
world has a constant tendency to assert itsiuf even 
in the most monastic of minds, and not only do 
we find tho kyo, or genzai mono, occupying their 
own position among the legitimate dramas of tho 
no, but wo find evolving out of them a new species 
of theatrical composition, the kyogen, or satirical 
farce, which came to form a pendant to the Ivricnl 
drama, just as a satiric drama was appemfed to 
the conclusion of a (Ireek trilogy. 

No and kyogen are acdcd on the same stagfi, but 
never by the same actors. In the no the actors 
wear masks, in tho kyogen they wear none ; the 
dances are the same, but the manner of execu- 
tion is dill'erent. In the no everything is solemn, 
stately, impressive ; in the kyogen tluu e is a sound 
of laughter, mixed with an undertone of sadness. 
In the ad we have the Buddhist clergy jireaching 
their highest doctrines of life, end setting up an 
ideal which shall influence society ; in the kyogen 
there is the sense of the ridiculous and tho sen.so 
of sadness which both alike come from tho con- 
sciousness of failure to attain to an ideal. If the 
no gives us the high ideals of life as dreamed of by 
the recluse priestliood of tho nerioil, the kyogen 
gives us a true picture of the iiegenerato national 
Rfo of the Ashikaga (or Murornaohi) age. It would 
bo possible to re-construct a picture of tho soiual 
conditions of tho age from the texts of tlio extant 
kyogen. Following tho analysis given by Florenz, 
wo should see, in tho sketches made by these 
anonymous satirists, a nobility and clergy cfleini- 
nate and worldly, and meriting the disdain of tho 
fighting classes whose hand was uppermost in the 
aflairs of tho distracted empire, a low state of 
soc.ial morality, much poverty and distress, no 
efliciont system of police, and, ab<jve all, a general 
ciUlousnesH and indifl'erence to suH’ering whieli 
acqjuiesccd in the ridiculing of tho blind, the 
maimed, and tho suifering. Jicad in connexion 
with works like the Tsnrczure gnsa and the 
voluminous correspondence of men like Nichiron, 
Kennyo. and others, now Iwung gradually made 
accessible to Western readers, the kyogen texts 
are invaluable for all students of Japanese life and 
society during the Middle Ages. 

4. The *kabuki.* — The no and kyogen wore 
never popular perfonnances. They were com- 
posed for the amusement of certain privileged 
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classes in the capital and elsewhere; they were 
patronized by Shfl;?nns and courtiers ; ancf, when 
the kyoQtn had lost their sting by reason of the 
pax Tohigawica introdiutcd by lyeyasii (1603-32), 
almost every daimyd of any importance or wealth 
kept his own troupe of actors at his little court. 
But for the common poonlo, the merchant, the 
farmer, and the artisan, tiie lyrical dramas were 
never intended. 

About the year 1569 there appeared in Kyoto a 
woman named Izumo no 0 Kuni, whose genius 
produced a remarkable revolution in the dramatic 
world of her country. O Kuni was the daughter 
of an Izumo blacksmith, and, being a girl of 
prepossessing appearance, was early engaged as 
a mikdf or Azi^tmt-dancer, at a temple in the 
village of Kitsuki. The temple was destroyed 
by lire, and 0 Kuni started on a quest for money 
to rebuild it. It is probable that she went first to 
Sado, where gold had recently been discovered, 
and where money was readily spent. Soon after- 
wards, in 1569, she made her appearance at Kyoto, 
where she set up a booth (or sfitbai) in the dry bed 
of the Kamogawa, and began giving performances 
which speedily became very popular. She was 
dressed in the black robe of a priest of the 
Shinshu sect of Buddhists, and her dancing was 
of the stylo known as yaya-odori^ or nemhutsu- 
odoHy the pantomimic sacred dance which, as we 
have seen, Kuya Shonin and others used in their 
itinerating preachings through the country. She 
accompanied her dancing by rude songs on the 
ira permanency of this transient world. Her per- 
formances attracted much attention, and her quest 
for the temple was soon accomplished. In the 
meantime she had discovered her vocation. To 
this she was helped by a certain Nagoya Sanza- 
burO, the son ot a samurai in Owari, who had 
boon educated by monks at Odawara, and adopted 
later by Gamo, ford of Aidzu, one of the {lolitical 
supporters of the Taiko Ilideyoshi. Nagoya was 
a handsome and brave man, with a great reputa- 
tion as a lady-killer. It was said that the fair 
Yodogimi was one of his conquests, and that 
Ilideyoshi’s reputed son, Hideyori, was in reality 
his. Gamo died in 1595, and Nagoya, now a 
rdnin, or masterless knight, came presently to 
Kvoto, where he became attached to 0 Kuni, 
who was some fifteen years his senior. Under his 
influence, she changed her methods. She dis- 
carded her priest’s robe for the dress of a two- 
sworded samurai, sang popular ditties instead of 
nembutsu hymns, and oCLmn to act on themes of a 
purely secular nature. Her popularity increased 
still more. Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Hideyoshi’s 
son, Hideyosu, invited her to act in their presence, 
and there is an old print in the Museum at Uyeno, 
which represents her performing before a crowded 
house in which several Europeans are to be scon. 
This touch of the West in contact with the East 
is not without its significance. Every resident 
in Japan knows how marvellously quick the 
Japanese are to adopt the latest ideas from foreign 
countries, and it is quite possible that the modern- 
ized drama which was tlius instituted by O Kuni 
and Nagoya contained elements derived from the 
European drama. Shakespeare was in the zenith 
of his power when O Kuni was acting, and there 
were but few Englishmen in Japan who could 
have told the Japanese of him. Corneille was not 

S et born ; but the Spanish drama had been at its 
>pmost point of fame for many years, and there 
were many Spaniards, clerical and other, in the 
Imperial city. It is possible that the Europeans 
represented in the old print in the Tokyo Museum 
are Spaniards. 

The popular name for these representations was 
shihai, a name still in universal use to denote a 


theatre, the secular drama, or a secular play. The 
name chosen for it by its founders was kahuki, a 
wonl originally signifying comedy and licence, 
but in later days ennobled so as to denote ‘ the 
art of singing and danidng.’ Tokyo still boasts 
of a kabukUcho, or street devoted to this sort of 
drama, and of a 1cahuki-za theatre, which has 
hitherto attracted to itself some of the greatest 
names of the Japanese theatrical world. 

The year 1604 marks the height of O Kunl’s 
personal popularity. About that year, Nagoya, 
who had returned to his samurai life, was killed 
in a brawl, and 0 Kuni, who was getting on in 
years, retired to a nunnery in her native place, 
where she died in obscurity, nine years later. 

5* The * onnarkabuki.'— Imitation is always one 
of the greatest tests of popularity. Before O Kuni 
retired from the histrionic life, her theatres had 
already found imitators in various cities, notably 
at Osaka and Yedo, and tlio movement showed 
signs of permanent vigour. But the onna-kahuki^ 
as it was called, fell into disgrace with the Shdgiin- 
ate, and its prominent feature was prohibited by 
the nolico of lyeyasii in 1629. One of the chief 
novelties of O Kuni’s representations hod been her 
bold assumption of male attire. But when she fell 
in with Nagoya she was no longer a young woman, 
and it does not seem that there were other women 
directly associated with her in the enterprise. What 
was probably harmless in her case became a prece- 
dent of doubtful character in the hands of others. 
Women of uncertain reputation were brought on 
the stage in the rival kcibuki theatres ; with tliem 
were associated men of low life, and the result 
seemed very dangerous to the public morals. The 
employment of women in kahuki plays was there- 
fore prohibited by the Shoguns’ police. No woman 
was employed as an actress in a theatre from the 
year 1629 until tlie d6but, in the so-called soshi- 
shibai, of Sada Yakko, at the end of the 19th 
century. 

6. The ‘ningyd-shibai.’— The prohibition of 
women actors was, for tho time being, an almost 
cnishing blow to the kabuki. Tho place of the 
women, banished by the decree of 1629, was taken 
by young boys, who played the women’s parts ; hut 
the moral consequences of the so-callcd wahishu- 
shibai were worse than those of tho onna’shibai 
had been. Besides, tho boy-actors had not yet 
been trained, and some time had perforce to elapse 
before the kabuki could regain its former popu- 
larity. In the meantime a new species of dramatic 
performance got an innings, which its promoters 
used to great advantage. Tho visitor to .Japan 
will still sometimes meet with a travelling mendi- 
cant, carrying on his back a portable shrine con- 
taining some religious image or symbol which is 
tho pilgrim’s object of devotion. It is probable 
that in these mendicant vagrants wo have a relic 
of the ancient odori-nembutsu, and that the itiner- 
ant preachers carried with them an idol, before 
which they performed their simple religious dances, 
and which they used as a visible emblem of the 
faith they preached. O Kuni had discarded the 
emblems, whilst retaining for a while the religious 
dance and song; but tliere were (and still are) 
travelling priests who retained them. Tho found- 
ers of the ningyb'shihai, or ‘dolls’ theatre,’ mode 
these dolls or images the central feature of their 
art. The itineration ceased, and the idol, settled 
in a permanent alxide, developed into a marionette, 
or set of movable dolls. Tho marionettes of the 
ningyo-shibai were extremely popular during the 
wiiole period of the Tokugawa government, and 
performances of this sort are still to be met with, 
especially in Osaka. Strange to say, the marion- 
ettes had a considerable influence on the subsequent 
developments of the kabuki. 
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* Amonsf the thlnfffi,’ says Balet, in a lecture delivered before 
the Alliance Fran^aise at Yokohama, Feb. 1911, 'which strike 
and shock us most in the popular theatre must be placed ilie 
sitij^ulor gesticulation of the otJtore. Stiff, and moving by 
bruwiue starts, their gestures ('.ompletcly lack the ease and 
naturalness of real life ; one would say they were inarionett«^8, 
and not without go<Ml reason ; for the actors of the kabuki took 
the marionettes of the booths in the fairs as their nKMlcIs. Ky 
an incomprehensible aberration, the Japanese have imitated 
these gestures, have elaborated them, and have fixed them 
permanently in the drama— exi^cpt in comedy,— thus keeping 
aloof from the true imitation of life, falsifying the expression of 
even the simplest sentiments, to the point of making them u 
pure pantomime. From the theatre, these gestures passed 
insensibly into daily life. It la not diffloult to find traces of 
them in the current expression of certain emotions: anger, 
scorn, especially defiance, are often expressed among the 
Japanese in the manner of the actors of the kabuki. Apart 
from this influence of gestures, the other— that of the manners 
and morals preached up ad natueam in bloodthirsty tragedies 
— has not been the least effective in the formation of the 
Japanese mentality.* It is not nei^cssary to follow Dalet in all 
his conclusions and inferences. Tiie mam tiling is to note the 
effect of the marionette theatres on the gestures of the kabuki 

M'-tOVH. 

7. The ‘jdruri.* — JaiMiii, like every Oriental 
country^, has always had its storjr-tellers and 
wandering minstrels, whoso r6pcrtoiro included 
stories and legends of go<ls, heroes, and person- 
ages famous in national liistory, such as Henkoi, 
the fighting monk. One of the most popular of 
these stories was the history of Jdruri, tho famous 
mistress of Yoshitsunc— a story belonging to tho 
same cycle of enos as Henkoi (see Saito Muxaxhi-ho 
Benkci, by de Bcnncville, Yokohama, 1910). Tho 
story of the loves of this colobratod woman was .so 
popular that it overshadowed all tho rest and gave 
its name to tho whole class of minstrel narrative, 
so that a jdruri eaine to ho the generic, name for 
tliis class of recitals. The jdruri stories were 
originally unwritten, handed down from minstrel 
to minstrel in snhstanco hut not in letter. Ota 
Nobunaga, tho rival of Hideyoshi, and a man of 
considerable literary judgment, is said to have 
suggested that it would ho an improvement to 
the jdruH to have an established written text, 
and his mistress, Ono no 0 Tsu, is said to have 
been the first person to eommit a jdruri to writing. 
A few years later, about A.D. 16(X), o. jdruri singer, 
Menukiya Chozahuro, conceived the idea of a part- 
nership with the master of a marionette show near 
Osaka, and the result w'as a form of ningyd-shibai^ 
which soon gained tho popular favour. Tn 1685, 
a certain Takemot^ Gidayil opened a marionette 
theatre, bearing his own name, in Osaka, and the 
jdruri came to he equally well known under tho 
new name of gidnyii. 

8. The Genroku theatre. — Tho influence of tho 
marionette show on the legitimate drama is seen in 
the fact that some of the greatest dramaturgi.sls 
of Japan under the Tokugawas, notably Chika- 
matsu and Takeda (middle of 18th cent.), were 
also writers of gidayil. From tho marionette 
theatre they had learned tho value of the literary 
side of the drama. They appreciated the fact that 
it was something more than a mere collection of 
lyric songs loosely strung together by words which 
were scarcely worth recording, more than a mere 
exhibition of gestures and iiiovements .such as could 
be done by marionettes quite as well as by living 
men — above all, that it was more than the diversion 
of the passing hour by realistic, hut motiveless, 
imitations of scenes of real life, (.hikamatsu Mon- 
zaemon (1653-1724) stands a very long way behind 
Shakespeare, hut he undorstoo*!, as Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries had done, the vocation of 
the dramatic poet. Ho aimed at, and to a certain 
extent succeeded in, putting the dramatic poet into 
his proper place as the creator of a drama with 
ideals, ropresenting life, and forming manners. 
The mediieval no had been the sole projperty of 
the ruling military and cultured classes ; 0 Kuni’s 
work had ^en an appeal to the vulgar ; Chika- 


matsu and his school, without excluding the e<lu- 
cated or despising the ignorant classes, made their 
appeal to tho groat common-sense hourgroiftie, which 
forms tho mainstay of every nation. That their 
appeal was not made in vain, may he seen in tho 
iinmcnso influence exorcised by I’akcda’s Chuskin- 
gnra in keeping alive in the pcoplc\s heart tho spirit 
of loyal^ to the Imperial throne. 

9. Dimculties besetting^ the * kabuki.*— One of 
the great difficnltios in the way of realizing the 
highest dramatic ideals lay, and still lies, in the 
despised position of tlio actors. Tho kabuki has 
never quite eilaced the bar sinister in its escutcheon. 
Its founders, O Kuni and Nagoya, were doomed 
none too respectable ; the onna-mbuki w'ere per- 
formed mostly by prostitutes ; the huls who acted 
in the wakamil-lccwiiki were connected with vices 
which flourished in one of the ‘ cities of the plain.* 
There was reason in abundance for the Tokugawa 
government to take alarm : there was not nmroly 
the love of pleasure and tho increase of luxury 
among the people to he feared, hut also the danger 
to the .social onler, and the confusion of classes and 
castes. The Shogunal government diil not weaken 
in the carrying out of what it conceived to he its 
duty. In 1609, lyeyasu prohibited all theatres in 
Sliidziioka, which was at that tiiuo his residence ; 
in 1610 certain court ladies at Kyoto were sent into 
exile for going to a theatre, tho manager of tho 
theatre being executed. In 1629 every perform- 
ance ill which women appeared was forbidden. In 
1641 a manager who had allowed his ‘young men * 
to appear as women on the stage was severely 
punished. A few years later, under strict regula- 
tions, a few actors were allowed to appear in female 
characters, hut they were forbidden to wear silk 
or brocades, and luul to shave tho front of their 
head. Theatres, liko hrothols, wore relegated to 
certain quarters, sa^nnrai wore forbidden to attend 
them, and tho actons were not allowed to associate 
with the ordinary citizens. They were classed 
apart, liko the eta^ and the numeral substantive 
used for them classeil them with animals rather 
than with men, as though ono slioiild say, * so many 
head of cattle,’ ‘so many liead of actors.’ The 
term kaxoara^mono refers to the origin of tho 
kabuki amongst tho heap of broken ‘ tiles ’ ami 
rubbish in tho dry river-bed of tho Kainogawa. 
Under such circumstances it was extremely ditHcult 
for tho hxhuki drama to struggle into respecta- 
bility. 

10. Earliest written ‘kabuki,’— We have already 
seen that the writing of jdruri influenced the pro- 
duction of regular dramas. It is worthy of notice 
that, in 1655, a theatre in Yedo produeod a eon- 
seeiitive drama of several acts, entitled Soga no 
Jiiban Kiri^ which required 15 actors. Another 
play, in 1666, also produced in Tokyo, was written 
by Kawara Jonnosuke, and was entitled fVof/a no 
kudgen. Ono may see from the titles of these 
plays how strong was the appeal made to the 
national imagination liy Uie stirring events of the 
Middle Age.s, which have furnished Japan with a 
genuine, if informal, epic poem. 

11. Actor families. — One of the results of tho 
Tokugawa leghsluLioii, which ctmipidhid the actors 
to live by themselves, apart from tlieir fellow- 
citizens, was tho formation of an actor class. This 
was quite in accordance witli ancient Japanese tra- 
dition. Japan has, from the earliest times, had 
castes of doctors, wrestlers, Hword-makors, painters, 
etc., and the result of the system may he seen in 
the specialized skill of production cuiiihined with 
a marvellous lack of creative power, which marks 
almost all Japanese work, especially in t!ie various 
departments of art. In tho Japanese drama, we 
observe the rise of groat actor families, e.g, that of 
Ichikawa Panjurd, which has, as it were, stereo- 
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typed tbe dramatic art alonf( certain definite lines, 
and thereby produced an article perfect in its own 
way, but whicli has stifled originality and well- 
iiign killed the art of the playwright. Judgetl by 
its own standards, tlio Japanese kahiiki^ with its 
|K)ftturings and intonations reminiscent of tlio reci- 
tatives ot the no and the jiorwri, its stilted language, 
and its simple dignity, is a thing as perfect as an 
art influenced by very imperfect ideals can make 
it. But what playwright could do his best, if ho 
were * bossed * ft-om the beginning to the end of his 
composition by a clique of hore<Titary actors, who 
said tliat things had always been just so in their 
family ? 

X2. The Meiji theatre. —Like everything else in 
Japan, the drama stagnated from about the end of 
the second decade of the 18th cent, to tlio end of 
the seventh decade of the 19th. The actors were 
a class of social outcasts, but they had the supreme 
sway in their own little kingdom, where tiling 
went leisurely along the old grooves. The Mei]i 
Restoration swept away all class distinctions, ami 
the actors emerged from their isolation. In 1876, 
at the opening of the Shintomiza theatre in Tokyo, 
the Foreign Ministers and incmhers of the corps 
diplomatique accepted invitations to be present at 
the opening performance. It was a gi'oat shock to 
Japanese conservatism, but it proved to be a whole- 
some example ; in 1886, Count luoue ventured to 
give a performance at his own residence, at which 
Ichikawa DanjurO acted, in the presence of the 
Emperor himself. The visits of distinguished per- 
sonages, e.<7. Brince Arthur of Connaught, gave 
opportunities for oflicial recognition of the dra- 
matic profession ; and, in 1903, Prince Ito delivered 
a funeral oration in honour of the popular Danjuro. 
The old ostracism has not yet quite gone ; a statue 
of Danjuro, ere(!ted a few years ago in front of the 
Kabukiza theatre, had to bo removed; hut it is 
abundantly evident that the actors are winning for 
themselves a recognized position in the Japanese 
world. 

X3. The *8Ashi-shibai.’ — One of the most hopeful 
signs connected with tho modem Japanese stage is 
that the monopoly of the great actor families has 
been broken. The soshi-shihai^ bom some 25 years 
ago, presents many points of resemblance to the 
earlier enterprise of O Kuni and Nagoya, coming 
into the world, as did its predecessor, at a time 
when ‘a fever of reform and innovation’ was raging 
throughout J apan. Kawakami Otojiro, the flighty 
son of a toy-dealer, had an undistinguished course 
at school at Fukuoka, and then flung himself into 
olitical stump-oratory, after the fa^ion of young 
apan in tho early days of Meiji. He had many 
fellow-travellers along the paths of stump-oratory ; 
the Japanese of the day invented a word to denote 
these political adventurers. They were known as 
sosKi\ they were oftener than not impecunious. 
Kawakami and a few hrother-soshi formed them- 
selves into a sort of amateur dramatic company, 
and their plays wore called soshi-shihai. They gave 
representations of actual life, and gained many 
hearers. Their first object was to make money, 
but success gave them higher ambitions. They 
detdarod war against the Icahuki school, and an- 
nounced a programme of theatrical reform. In 
this they have not succeedod. Kawakami has 
been ably seconded by his wife, Madame Soda 
Yakko, and the Kawakami trou]^ has been well 
receive<l in Europe and America. Theydraw their 
material from many quarters : from Dumas and 
Maeterlinck, from Shakespeare and Ibsen. But 
they have presented criiae, ill -adapted matter, 
strongly impregnated with a Western flavour, to 
an audience that can only relish tho sauces of 
Japan, and they have not yet succeeded in captur- 
ing the popular taste. Tue dramatist is lading 


who can draw, as did Shakespeare, on all the 
wealth of accessible literature, and yet present it 
to his audience in a thoroughly native form. The 
lack of a dramatist luus been acknowledged in 
Tiiniiy quarters. Writers like Fukuchi, Tsumuchi, 
liiara, and Mosuda liave tried to supply the vacancy. 
They are undoubtedly on the ri^it track ; but a 
ShaKespearo is born, not made, and Japan may 
perhaps still lie said to be waiting for the * mother 
of Shakespeare.’ 

Efforts nave also recently been made to conform 
the architecture of Japanese theatres to European 
ideas and requirements. This is notably tho case 
in Tokyo with the Yurakuza (built 1909) and the 
Teikokuza (opened 27th Feb. 1911). It is impos- 
sible as yet to say what effect these buildings are 
likely to have on Japanese dramatic developments. 
A recently established training school for young 
actors and actresses will, if successful, be a step in 
the right direction, as eliminating the hereditary 
principle which has done tw much in the way of 
lossilization. It also provides a way by which a 
young woman of respectable family can adopt the 
stage as a profession in an honourable manner 
without tho loss of caste. 

14. Actors in the ‘nd.*-— The no is essentially a 
piece to be acted hy two players, and tiiis funda- 
mental idea is maintained, however peat may bo 
the number of players actually employed in the 
performance of any particular piece. The prin- 
cipal personage is the shi-te^ the Tro(t)ri)t, or actor. 
His duty is both to dance and to sing, and his rAle 
is the pivot on which the whole piece turns. We 
may call him the protagonist. By his side is the 
waki ( ‘ side ’), who may bo compared with the deiiter- 
agonist of the Greek classical stage. As the name 
implies, his r6le is secondary to that of the shi-te ; 
but he is nevertheless a necessary ad j unct, because it 
is his presence on tho stage that gives tho requisite 
stimulus to tho activities of the mi-te. 

Some plays require tho presence of only two 
actors ; and we may with justice consider them as 
types of tho primitive drama. When more actors 
are required, they are considered as assistants or 
companions to the shi-te or ivnki. They are desig- 
nated as toinoy * companions,’ hut more frequently 
as tsurtf and appear as shi-te-dzure or waki-dzure^ 
acicording to the part they represent. But they 
can scarcely be said to have an independent per- 
sonality : ‘ ce sont deux voix qui so r^pondent, et 
non deux personnnges qui so parlent * (P6ri). In 
some pieces there appears another actor, known 
as tho kogataf or ‘ child,’ whose r6le is occasion- 
ally of some importance, us when, c.g., he repre- 
sents an emperor or nobleman ; and in a few places 
we find indefinitely designated personages, otvko 
and onna, ‘man* and ‘woman.* Again, in one or 
two plays we have companies of people representing, 
e.g.f pleasure-seekers, or attendants. These are 
known as tacki’Sku, The clown’s part is assiraed 
to a personage known as kyogen or okashi. Ho is 
sometimes entrusted with comic parts daring the 
play itself, but more frequently with tho comic 
interlude, ai, which separates the first act of a nd 
drama from the secona. This ai no kt/ogen is not 
to be confounded with the indepemient kyogen 
which comes between two distinct no dramas. He 
had his part in these also. 

15, The chorus. — The chorus, yi or yi-w<a», con- 
sists of from 8 to 10 musicians, under the command 
of nji-gashira. The musicians wear the ordinary 
clothes of the citizen, and have no functions beyond 
those of music and singing. The chorus sometimes 
takes part in the no drama by acting as a sub- 
stitute for a shi-te in tho rendering of some song, 
and sometimes it will take part, in a sort of im- 
personal way, in the dialogue. It has some of the 
functioua of a Greek chorus, but it never represents 
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a deliiiite group of porBOUH, such as, e.g,^ the 
Phrenician women. 

In addition to the actors and chorus, tlicro are 
two pei*8ons whose functions are of the greatest 
importance in the performance of the no — the 
koken and the mono-kise. The former, in plain 
clothes, has the duty of looking generally after the 
performance, bringmg in swords, fans, etc., as 
required, and removing them unostentatiously 
when no longer needed. The moiw~kise has the 
8U]>eriutendence of the wardrobe, and assists the 
actors in their changes of (;ostume, et<\ 

16. The orchestra. — This is composed of three, 
Bomctiines four, instruments. These are: (\)fue, 
(2) ko-tsutsumi, (3) o tsutsumif (4) taiko. The first 
is a flute ; the second and third are a small and a 
largo drum, struck with the hand, the former 
carried on tho right shoulder, the latter on the left 
knee. The fourth, which is a species of tam- 
bourine, is used only when something nwo-in.si>iring 
is going on, such as tho anpearnneo of a demon or 
spirit, or the ‘ lion-dance.^ The general name for 
tne musicians is hnyaaki-katat each individual 
being de.signated by his instrument — fue^kata^ 
taiko-knta, etc. It is extremely ^irobable that a 
comparison of these instruments with tho musical 
instruments in u.se in ancient China, India, etc., 
might throw much light on the origin of the no 
dramas. 

17. Schools of *nd’ actors.—We have seen that 
the no actors are divided into three classes — shi-Ut 
uxikii and kyogen. Those are further sulxUvidcd 
into various schools, or rtfu. The most important 
are the schools of tho shi-te — kioanzCy hosho, kom- 
parn, konqo, and kita — which hctwccii them furnish 
most of the shi-te and shi te-dznrCy also tho fo?«o, 
kogatOy jit kokent and inono-kise. These five 
‘schools* are by far tho most important. The 
waki are also subdivided into hvo schools — 
harnfujit fukuOt ahindd, fakayasUt and h6sho» 
There is a further distinction made in those two 
classes, which is of some importance. They are 
divided into kami-gakari, and shinw-gakarij ac- 
cording as they base their acting on traditions 
derived from Kyoto (kanii) or Nara {shimo). We 
shall see tho importance of this distinction if we 
remember that the Kyoto Buddhism, mainly 
that of the Tciulai sect, with its offshoots, is of 
Chlncso origin, whilst the Nara Buddhism was 
predominantly Hindu. The kyogen actors aro 
subdivided into three classes, each named after its 
founder — Sagi, Izumi, Okuia — as indeed are also 
the various classes of the shi-te ami vujki. All 
these families of no actors were originally con- 
nected with the kagnra dances of the Shinto and 
Kyobu-Shinto rites, and it is in the kagura that 
the origin of the?m drama as found in Japan must 
be soi^t. 

18. The ‘ no-kydgen ’ stage.— The wd was origin- 
ally intended, like the higuray for outdoor ^r- 
formanco, and this fundaiiiental theory is still 
preserved in the arrangement of tho stage. It is 
a perfectly simple platform about six yards square, 
with three of its sides open. The fourth side is a 
wall of plain wood panel, with a painting of an old 
pine-tree to suggest an open-air performance. The 
actors have their exits and entrances on the right 
hand of the stage, tho chorus on the left. One of 
the pillars supporting tho roof is called this koken 
hashirat and it is from Ijchind this pillar that the 
hoken keeps a watchful eye on the j^rformance. 
The green room or vestry is behind the wood- 
panelled wall. 

19. Sung forms.— Tho nO drama is a metrical 
composition, the measure adopted being know’ri as 
a kusariy or * cliain,* for the structure of which tho 
reader is referred to P6ri’8 solid treatise already 
quoted. Terms especially noticeable are, e.g.y the 
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shidaiy very often used os an introduction, and 
containing a statement of tlie general purpose and 
‘ circumstances * {shidai) of the niece. Tlie issr.i is 
very similar to it, only more aefniite, the shidai 
giving, as it wore, only a general statement, while 
tho issei explains some jiarticular point. The iitoy 
or * song,’ IS tlio prerogative of trie ioaki and hi.s 
.*is.sistaiit.s ; it has nothing in cominoii with the 
tiuika of later .lapanese literature. To take an 
examj>le : in the nta, tho imki and liis friends will 
describe the journey they have taken in order to 
rciKih tho scene of action. U'he sashi and knri are 
two minor forms : tho former a simple recitative, 
which is not used by the ka ini-gn ka ri schools, tho 
latter a lively song, serving as an inlroduc.tioii to 
the kuse. 'Ihe kuse may be looked upon as the 
form out of which the no has developed. It is 
accompanied by a dance, and is a reinnant of tho 
ancient kuse dances which have been so i)opular in 
Japan since the lOth century. It is tho kuse which 
brings us into touch with the itinerating odori- 
nemoutsn preachers. Tho ronqiy or ‘discussion,* 
a dialogue chanted by shi te arul chorus, is another 
remnant of the Buddnist influence. It is a relic of 
the scholastic discussions of the Buddhi.st luonas- 
terie.s, especially of those in the Kyoto schools of 
Buddhism. In the xoakity which follows the ronqiy 
Ave have, it is said, the remnants of the popular 
songs chanted by the shirabyoshi ; and the gestures 
of the actors at this point aro generally suggestive 
of the same origin. The kiri is the closing song, 
and is often closely connected with the xmlea. 

20. Spoken forms.— The spoken forms are the 
nanoriy or ‘ announcement of the name,’ spoken by 
the actor on his lirst appearance, or, for a woman, 
by the chorus ; the mondoy or dialogue ; tho yohi- 
kakcy or words oildresscd to a person suiqxjsed to 
be at some distance from tho speaker ; and tho 
katariy or narration. In tho kyogen we Iiave also 
various forms of aiy ‘ interludes.’ In tho katari-ai 
tho kyogen actor gives a new exposition, sometimes 
Avith considerable variations, of the plot of the 
drama. The tachi-ai, while ultimately connected 
Avith the development of the drama, is spoken by 
outside personages, as, for instance, l»y a dens ex 
machixm in tho form of a god or si»irit. Tho 
ashirai-ai is an interlude iu Avhich a servant, 
boatman, etc., plays a i)riacipal part. 

2Z. Masks used in the ‘nd.’ — Tliere are about 
thirty masks in common use for no representations 
— though there are, of course, special inaisks for 
use in the rarer pieces. The particulars of those 
masks aro given in Kamen-fu, Nogaku Unnoshfi, 
and Nogaku Shdzoku. 

The intrcxiuction of masks into Japan is generally attributed 
to Shotoku Taishi (tS21), the great natron of Huddhisin. Tills 
is another indication of a point made elsewhere in tiiis article, 
that the n6 is of Indian origin, for tho Buddhism which Bhdtoku 
favoured was notoriously of the Indian variety. Other famous 
mask-makers of primitive times are Tankaikd, Kobo Daishi, and 
Kasuga—all well-known carvers of Buddhist images. Those 
were succewled by the JisNakii, or ten mask-makers, of the 
Heian (SCMMIHS) and Kaniak lira 11186-1382) ages, and these by 
the llokusaku and Chusaku schools, who bring us down to the 
end of tho Ashikaga period. AVe then come to the well-known 
Kawachi, who at one time worked as a saddler in the retinue 
of the great Taikd llideyoshi (1536-08). llidcyoshi was a great 
patron of the lyrical drama, whicii he treateii witii almost re- 
ligious respect. One dav Kawachi peeped from behind some 
curtains at his master robing himself for a dnimatic performance. 
Before he donned his mask, Hideyoshi held It over his head 'and 
did obeisance. From that moment Kawarhi determined to 
abandon the railing of a saddle-maker and devote his energies 
to the making of masks. 

22 . Fans.— The fans used are of Iavo kinds— 
suyehiro and shimai-dgi. The former seem to 
correspond Avith the r6lo of the actors. Thus we 
have okina-ogiy tho ‘ grown man’s fan,’ with a 
representation of waves and of horaiy the Klysium 
of perpetual felicity, Avhich, like the classical 
Islands of the Blest, is supposed to exist in the 
midst of the Ocean. Another, the so-called shura^ 
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ogif represents tlie world of the Asuras, the 
Kuddhist world of bloodshed and slaughter. 
Significantly enough, there are two forma of 
shilra-Ogif the genji-shum and the heike-shurat 
which thus perpetuate the memory of Japan’s most 
famous period of internal strife. Other memorials 
of that sad time may be found in the kyojo-dgi 
and kydjo4ronashi‘6gi (respectively, the * insane 
woman’s fan,’ and the insane woman’s colourless 
fan ’), the latter with its sad nictures of the heron 
amongst the snow, and the ill-omened crow sitting 
on a withered tree. It would be beyond our scope 
to describe all these varieties. The shiitmi-ogi 
does not present so many varieties. The simplest 
form, the midzunuiki-no-6git * water - sprinkler’s 
fan,’ is used by the lowest grade of actors, whose 
humble performances are fitly symbolized by the 
unobtrusive but necessary work of the ‘water- 
sprinkler ’ — an important functionary in hot dusty 
countries. "When the actor-student nas been pro- 
moted to a higher grade, and is allowed to dance 
for the first time, ho uses a midznhiki fan, i.e. the 
fan of the ‘ wat^r-drawer * ; while the next pro- 
motion, to the rank which permits him to perform 
the mochidzuki dance, is marked by the use of a fan 
known as chidori, Buddhist influence, chiefly of 
the Hosso and Kegon schools, may be seen in the 
clouds — five, seven, or nine, according to circum- 
stances — which distinguish other fans of a higher 
order. But the gradation of actors, dramas, and 
dances is very clearly duo to Chinese thought. 

It would take us too long, for the purpoRes of thin article, to 
trace the counecting points between the Japanese lyric drama 
and the drama of the Hindus. But there certainly are such 
points of connexion, traceable through fans, masks, musical 
Instruments, dresses, and dress-matenals, not only with India, 
but with the Levant. Thus, for instance, there are two names 
for dress-materials n\uch uswl in the no—dorwu and sAw-stt, 
translated by Brinkley as * damask * and ‘ satin '—which are 
said, though perhaps not with much probability, to point to a 
Damascene and Syrian origin for these materials. But these 
are points which still awaitlnvestigation. 

23 . Peculiarities of construction of the * kabuki ’ 
theatre. — The word shibai moana ‘ a lawn,’ or ‘ on 
the lawn.’ There is an old tradition, connected 
with the Nan-yen-tlO temple at Nara, which Bays 
that, at a very remote period, the eartli opened 
with a yawning cavity right in front of the temple, 
with much exhalation of poisonous gases and 
Hmoke. It hein^ evidently advisable to propitiate 
the incensed deities who nad brought about this 
calamity, the Government of the day ordered that 
the okina and sanbaso dances shoukl he performed 
ill front of the chasm. This was done on the 
smooth grass before the temple, and with the 
desired ellect. This incident is still commemorated 
by the Takigi-no-No at Nara, which is always per- 
formed ‘on the lawn,’ It is poB.sible, therefore, 
that 0 Kuni, in inaugurating tiie shibai or kabuki 
drama, meant it to be a resurrection, as far as 
possible under altered circumstances, of the primi- 
tive dances of pre-historic times. 

The first theatre in Kyoto was erected in 1632 ; 
in Osaka, in 1633 ; in Yedo, in 1624 ; and the con- 
struction of these places of amusement was speedily 
followed by others. The first theatrical building in 
Yedo was the Saruwakaza, which was the outcome 
of the philanthropic efforts of a certain Saruwaka 
Kanzaburo. The Gonna period (A.D. 1615-1643), 
whilst enjoying the firm hand of the Tokugawa 
ShSgunate. was still one of considerable con 
fusion ana unrest. The cessation of the long 
continued civil wars and the subsequent dissolution 
of many of the opposition clans hod filled the 
country with unemployed mcii-at-arms (ronin), 
who flocked to the larger cities in search of em- 
ployment. Yedo was naturally their chief place 
of refuge, and in the crowded quarters of Asaxusa, 
Kyogoku, and Shiba, they might be seen in their 
hundreds, concealing their faces beneath largo 


straw hats, and waiting for any chance opportunity 
of congenial occupation. When they could do 
nothing else, they beat drums and sang ballads, 
and thus gained a few rin from the good-natured 
citizens. Saruwaka saw that these unemployed 
fighting men constituted a real danger to the State, 
and set to work to find safe outlets for their super- 
fluous energies. Ho built himself a large villa, the 
construction of which gave employment to many 
hands; he lived luxuriously and ostentatiously, 
and kept large retinues of servants ; at lost, the 
idea occurred to him of founding a theatre os an 
institution by which many of Sieso uuem])loyed 
warriors miglit gain a living, and all might und 
recreation and amusemon t. The idea was very wol I 
received, the ronin organized themselves con amorCt 
the Government gave its consent to the under- 
taking, and a dream in which Saruwaka saw a 
crane flying towards him, with the leaf of an icho 
[Fvcua religiosa) on a plate in its bill, was inter- 
preted as an omen of the best sort. Saruwaka’s 
theatre was the first permanent kabuki building in 
Japan, and gave a model which all subsequent 
kabuki theatres have followed. The mo dramas in 
the Middle Ages wore performed in the most flimsy 
of temporary oooths. 

The construction of the old kabuki theatres may 
bo understood by the consideration of certain thea- 
trical words which are still in use, but which 
cannot be made clear except by reference to old 
usages and peculiarities. Thus the word Aanerw, 
‘ to turn asiae,’ is, in theatrical parlance, ‘ to finish 
a performance.* In Sariiwaka’s building, the en- 
trance was protected by a hanging mat, which the 
spectators had to j)usri aside in order to enter. 
When the performance came to an end, the mat 
was * turned aside ’ to facilitate egress, and left so. 
Similarly, /M^a wo akerUf ‘ to open the lid,* is used 
of the opening of a theatre— the heavy, lid-like 
Bhutters all round the huildingbcing tightly closed 
when there was no drama in course of performance. 
The ouasi-military character of the actors in Saru- 
waka's theatre showed itself in the yagura, or 
castle-tower (now disused), erected on the roof to 
give the building something of the appearance of 
a feudal castle. On two sides of the yagura were 
suspended zait the baton used by a Japanese 
general in the direction of a battle. But these 
theatrical zai w'ere known as honten — the name 
given by Buddhists to Brahmft, the greatest of the 
guardian deities— and replaced the Shinto gohei 
which 0 Kuni had used in her temiiorary erections. 
The use of the honten and gohei is a proof of the 
existence of a certain amount of religiosity, but 
need not be pressed further. 

While certain of the minor structural features of 
the early kabuki have disappeared, certain others 
remain. Thus the modern Japanese stage is dis- 
tinguished by : (a) the hanamichi^ or * flower-way ’ 
— ^a raised platform or corridor by whicli the actors 
have access to the stage from the other end of the 
theatre, passing right through the spectators in the 
it. The h/inamicki was at one time bordered with 
owers, hence its name. It is always on the left 
hand of the spectators ; on their right there is 
sometimes another passage of the same sort, called 
the karihanamichit or * temporary flower-bridge.* 
(b) Between the hanamichi and the stage is a 
space called hashi-gakarif ‘bridge-space, some- 
times also known by a term derived from the usages 
of the camp — musha bashiri, ‘ warriors running.* 
It is through this space that warriors reach the 
stage. Near it is the okubyo-guchi, 'coward’s 
liole,’ the sigiilficauce of which is obvious, (c) The 
butai-ban^ or ‘stage- watch,* with its reliefs of 
sentinels, again betrays a quasi-military origin. 
{d) The central part of the stage is made to revolve 
\mawari’hutai) — an arrangement which calls to 
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iiiiiid the iKKdKXtifia uf tlio Gruuk ; the machine 
which works this is situated in tlie naraku^ ‘ hell/ 
below the sta^e, wlicre is also to bo found the 
seriage, or seridashi, by which actors are ‘ pushed 
up " through the flooring of the stage. There are 
two or three trap-doors for this purpose (kiri-ana) 
on the stage itself, and a similar one (sujjjwn) on 
the hamimichi. Only the larger theatres were 
allowed to have 7 mwari butai--^Dosiiih\y only they 
could afford the luxury, (e) The koken calls to 
mind primitive conditions in the history of the 
European drama. He is the attendant (supmjsed 
to bo invisible) of the principal actors, wears black 
clothes, removes articles that are not required, ad- 
justs the actors’ robes, and holds a candle for them. 
(/) The tedaif who represents the proprietor and is 
cnarged with the business of the theatre, sits, 
during the performance, near the main entrance of 
the house. When there is notiiing on, his oflice is 
in the shikiri-ha, or accountant’s room. The tOdori 
has the sufjervision of everytliing connected witli 
the performance and the actors. His office {todori- 
ba) IS in the back part of the building, as are also 
the hayashi-beya, or room for the musicians, the 
gakuytit or ‘ green room,’ for the actors, and the 
sakus/ut-beya, or ‘autliors’ room.’ This last calls 
for a few words. The Japanese have scarcely any 
dramatic writers, an<l none of great note. Very 
few of the no dramas can be assigned to any 
particular writer, and the same remark liolds good 
of the kabuki drama. The actors themselves, 
sitting in committee, compose the play as a joint- 
eflbrt, and it is this, perhaps, more than anything 
else that has helped to kee]) the Japanese stage so 
stagnant and unprogressive. Keceut efforts at re- 
form, such as Kawakami’s ttOshi-shihai and the 
construction of the new Imperial Theatre, must 
be looked upon as so many efforts to overthrow 
the tyranny of the player-actors. The student 
of English literature will see hero the| |)oiut of 
analogy with the pre-Shakespearean dramatists of 
the Elizabethan age. 

2^ Influence of the drama on the development 
of ‘JBushidd.’ — The no drama liad its first glory in 
the Middle Ages, when the military and chivalrous 
spirit of Jai)aiic8o knighthood was at its prime. 
We may seeK for its origin in the oldest religious 
sentiment of the people, in the Iluddhism of the 
Nara age, in Chinese and Indian influences. Hut 
the fact still remains that the drama never took 
root until the spirit of the nation was moved by tlie 
incidents of that great national epic (for it was 
nothing less) which gathers round Yo.sbit8une, 
Henkoi, Yoritomo, and the great warriors of the 
Genji and lleikc. Then it was that the heart of 
Japan went forth in sympathetic response fp the 
great ideals set before it during that period of 
national distress. It was then that the imagina- 
tion was quickened, and the imago formed of the 
ideal hero, bravo, loyal, patient, quick in honour’s 

S uarrel — and yet a religious mystic, whoso poetic 
isiglit enabled him to see, dimly perhaps, but 
with faith, the underlying verities of existence. 
This is the ideal set before us in the no, and the 
idealization was much assisted by the quietistic 
teachings of the Zen school of Buduhism. 

The ideals were, however, indistinct, and the 
principle.s underlying Bushido^ or the ‘ Way of the 
Ideal Knight,’ were felt rather than understood. 
It was reserved for a later age to elaborate the 
philosimhy of life with which Bushido presents us, 
and ■^iinaga Soko (bora 1622), the clisciplc of 
Hayashi Kazan, ami the instructor of Oislii Kur- 
anosuko, who headed the celebrated band of the 
forty-seven ronin, bos been often singled out as 
the first formal exponent of Bushido, According to 
Yainaga (the present writer is here following the 
Kev. J. T. Imai, who in his turn follows Trof, 


Iiiouye Tetsujiro), Bushido may l>o summarized 
somewhat as follows : 

To know one's proi)er work or duty, to have Uio will to do it, 
„iid to carry out one^s good intentions with diligence and neal. 
True manliness is shown by not being moved i)y iwverty, 
wealth, or power. In oi*der to reach that ideal, there should 
be acquired large-mindeduesa, a nolile ambition, gentleness, 
cuurtetiy , contentment ; a power of diMcerning right from w|rong, 
gain from loss ; uprigiitness, honesty, constancy. These virtues 
are to show themselves in the deportment, in gravity, in the 
cAre taken in seeing, hearing, and speaking, in the expression 
of the tiouiitenance, in temperance and propriety in dress, 
houses, furniture, diet. The knight must have a right wa^ of 
using his time, his wealth, his pleasures (J. T. Imai, BtuhidOf 
Tok>o, 10101. 

It has been said that the old-fashioned Bushidd 
of the inedimval knights gave its last expiring 
flicker in the deallis of Oishi KuranuHiiko and hUt 
band of ronin in 1703. Certainly the mx Toku- 
gawica which lay on Japan from the mituile of the 
17th to the miudlo of the 19th century was no 
favourable soil for tho production of so aeiicate a 
flower. But Yamaga Soko and his Confneiauist 
succcHsors were in tlie meantime busy laying the 
foundation of a new Bushido^ and in this they were 
ably aided and abetted by the dramatists, both of 
the kfibuki and of the ningyo-shibai (marionettes). 

* It was at this period,’ says Imai fop. eit.) * that the historic 
dramas began to be produced by Chikamatsu, Takeda, Ixnnin, 
and later writers. They were exponents of Iiu8hi(i6 to the 
mind of the people, to men and women alike of all classcH, Just 
as Soko and others were to the learn(*d. It w’as throiiffh those 
historicAl pUiys . . . that Bushido influences act(‘<l and re-ncted 
on the Japanese people.’ 

We can scarcely over-estimate the influence that 
the stage has had and still has in forming popular 
ideas of rcliLnon and morality in .lapan, nut we 
must remcniWr that tho words * honour,’ ‘ loyalty,’ 

‘ duty,’ * honesty,’ and * truth,’ which those plays 
directly and indirectly illustrate, are not quite 
tho equivalents of the same wonls when found in 
Christian writings. They must be interpreted 
acc(»rding to tho standards of morality which were 
generally accepted in 18th cent. Japan. 

Litrraturb. — H ludents desiring to pursue their studies be- 
yond the limits traced by this article are recommended to 
consult, for European and Amurioan authorities, thu very com- 
plete Bibliographies published by von Wcnckstern, In 1UI)4 
and 1904 ; andj,for Japanese writers, the list given by Pdri in 
Bulletin de I’ Boole Brangaise de I'Bxtrhne Orient, vol. ix. i)p. 
264-273. Tho writer’s own obligotioris arc to the works of 
W. G. Aston, esp. History of Japanese Literature, l.ondon, 
1898 ; K. Florenr, Geeehichte der japauischen Litvratur, i^ip- 
zig, 1901 ; M. Revon, Manuel de taliltt'ratvre japonaise, Paris, 
1910 ; P6ri, articles In Bulletin de VEcole Franf:aise de CKxtreine 
Orient, 1904-6 ; Balet, articles in Janan Daily Herald, Yoko- 
hama, Nuv.-Dco. 1910; and B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese^, Ix)ndoD, 1905; also to various articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the 'TASJ. A. LhoVIi. 

DRAMA (Javanest) and Eurtlicr Indian).— Plie 
Javanese <lrama is oim of the most interesting of 
tho entire Orient, particularly through its high 
development of the * shadow-iday.’ Seven distinct 
forms of drama in Java are enumerated by Juyii- 
boll {AB xiii. 4-5): (1) trfttfftng purim, wfiicli arc 
playetl with puppets of buHnlo leather, which cast 
their sliadowH on a curtain, and draw their themes 
from tlie Mahdbhnruln, the Rdnuiyuna, or the 
Javanese Manik Maya\ (2) wayang gtdog, \X\o 
Hume as tho preceding, except that the subjects 
are drawn from the native Javanese iVrnyf-cycle ; 

(3) wayang Hlillk or kv.rulyil, wliieh are played 
with flat unclothed Avooilen puppets, and draw 
their themes from the cycle of Damar Wulan\ 

(4) wayang goleq, wdiich are played with round 
clothea puppets, and draw tlieir themes from 
tho Dtutuir Wulan and the Muhammadan Amir 
Ambyah cycles ; (5) nxiyang topeng, with a reper- 
toire' identical with tliat of the first tliree cla.sses, 
hut played with masked aidors ; (6) wayang wong^ 
the same as iiio lust, except that the actors arc 
unmasked ; and (7) wayang beber, with tho same 
repertoire as the jneceding, but ropresontod by a 
pictured scroll which is unmlled and explained by 
the dnlang. Tho usual inoilo of presentation of a 
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tcayaiig is as follows;— A wliite sheet [kclir) is 
stretched on a wooden frame ipnngyunq). At the 
top of this frame a lamp {bleitcon) is placed so as 
to cast its light upon the screen, and on the same 
side as the lamp the ‘director* {dalang) squats, 
having on his left a chest (ko^ak) containing the 
puppets (ivayang or ringait). On the side of this 
chest are a few small plates of metal, which are 
struck hy the dalang to imitate warlike sounds. 
Near him, moreover, is a howl of incense, and also 
a basin containing the ofierings {aayen) for tlio 
Kjdrits. The men in the audience are seated on 
tiie same side of the curtain as the dalang^ while 
the women are placed on the opposite side, so that 
they do not see the puppets, but only their 
shadows. All the lines are recited b^ the 
who varies liis voice or gives other indications of 
the change of character. This holds good, at le.ast 
in some cases, even in the wayang wong^ or plays 
with unmasked human actors. In Uie wtiyang 
topeng^ played with masked actors, on the other 
hand, the players themselves speak the lines. 
Both women and men may act, as in the ancient 
Sanskrit drama. 

The dalaiig of the Javanese drama corresponds 
closely to tlie aCUrndlulra of India (cf. I'isehel, 
JTeirnat des jPuppenspiclSy Halle, 1900, pp. 8~10), 
Inith being priiiiarily ‘thread-pullers (of the 
puppets),’ although the word dalang itself seems 
to cimnotc originally much the same as the English 
‘stroller’ (Ilazcu, iny</ra<grc, pp. 23-24). 

The Javanese xoayang was undoubtedly religious 
in origin, as has been elaborately shown by liazeu 
(o». cit, pp. 39-59), who calls attention to the 
olVerings {sayen) to the spirits, to the incense 
offered before the presentation begins, to the fact 
that the plays are given at night, when the spirits 
are abroad, and to the circumstance that the pre- 
sentation is a meritorious act on the part of the 
patron who hires the troupe, and that a toayang 
should be given by all means at certain important 
periods in the life of the individual, such as the 
festivals at the seventh month of prepianoy and 
the cutting of the navel-string. According to him, 
moreover, the entire shadow-play sjirang from a 
desire to represent the ghosts of departed ancestors 
by what rc.semblod thorn most closely, that is, by 
shadows, while the dalang, who causes the puppets 
to cast their shadows on the .screen and recites 
lines for them, is primitively a priest performing 
a religious ceremony of ancestor-worship. The 
religious character of the Javanese wayang is also 
conurmed, perhaps, by the phallic character of 
many of the puppets, siuee nudity is not only a 
well-known fertility -charm (cf. Serrurier, De 
Wajang Poerwa, pp. 187-203), but also a potent 
means of frightening away demons (Hazeu, op, cit. 
p. 43 ; cf. Crooke, FE, 1896, i. 68-72), At a later 
period this pliallicism may, of course, degenerate 
into mere obscenity, as in the Turkish karayoz. 

The age of the drama in Java is uncertain, but 
it is at least clear from allusions to it m the 
literature that it was popular by the beginning of 
the 11th cent. a.d. Its origin is still more prob- 
lematical, the leading autliorities on the subject 
holding views diametrically opjwsed. Serrurier, 
Hageman, roensen, and others believe that the 
Javanese drama >va8 profoundly influenced by the 
Hindu; while Crawfurd, Niemann, Brandes, and 
especially Hazeu, deny that Hindu plays formed 
the model of the wiyang. An absolute decision of 
the matter is not easy,' but in the present state of 
knowledge it would seem that the Javanese drama 
is indeed an original device. India, it is true, 
numliers among its dramatic categories a ‘ shadow- 
play’ {cMyanaiaka), which has been elaborately 
discussed by Pisclud in his ‘Das aJtindische 
Schattenspl^ ’ W, 1906, pp. 482-502 ; cf. his 


Ihinmt Fwpptm^uU), with^ the conclusion 
that the shadow-play m the technical sense of the 
term was known in India. Nor is there any 
inherent impossibility that the DUldfigada of 
Subhata (produced in Feb.-Mar. 1243 ; tr. Gray, 
J.40/S’’xxxii. [1912] 1-20)— the only chaydndiaka 
thus far edited — was produced somewhat like the 
Javanese wayang ; nevertheless, the difference in 
spirit betw'oen this and other plays of the Rftma 
cycle in India (cf. L6vi, Thiatre indien, Paris, 
1890, pp. 267-295), as con^ared %yith the Kama 
plays of Java (Juynboll, ‘ Indonesische en achter- 
indiHche toonoclvoorstelUngen uit het Kfimayana,* 
in Bijdragen tot de Taul-, Land-, en Volkcmcunde 
ran Ncdcrlandach-Indie, 6th series, vol. x. pp. 
501-565), must be taken into serious consideration. 
The profound influence of the literature of India 
upon Java is too well known to require emphasis 
(cf. Lassen, Ind. Alterthuniskunde, Leipzig, 1861, 
iv. 524-531), and it is obvious, moreover, that both 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism have given themes 
to the Javanese drama. If a conclusion may be 
hazarded, one may say that the Javanese "way any 
is indigenous, ana that foreign influence is mani- 
fested only, or at least chielly, in the subjects of 
many of. the Javanese plays. 

From Java the drama seems to have spread to 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia (cf. Serrurier, op. cit. 
pp. 170-186 ; Hazeu, op. cit. pp. 28-37). In all 
these countries the Ilkma cycle forms the favourite 
theme, although Buddhistic plays are also frequent 
in Burma, 'rlie Burmese arama is divided into 


zahtpwts, in which men and boys (but never 
women) a<;t, and yoht-thays, or puppet-plays. 
Here again the drama is partly religious, not only 
in subject, but also in occasion, as at the birth of a 
child. It is, furthermore, jiroduccd chiefly at 
night, and is thus obviously designed to frighten 
away demons. The Siamese plays, in many of 
which only the verso is written, the prose being 
improvised, deal (?hiefly with the theme of Kama, 
while the classilications recall those in Java, the 
chief OUCH being hn khon (plays by masked actors), 
len hun (puppet-plays), ana len xmng (ndls of ox- 
hide pricked witn pattoruB tlirough which the light 
of a uro is allowed to shine). 

Among the Malays, finally, the Enmdyana is 
likewise an important theme, and the rlrama shows 
the influence not only of Siam and India, but also 
of China. Here the religious basis of the plays is 
strongly evidenceil Ixith iii the invocation (lagu 
pi^nuinggil), whhih is performed by a pawnng 
(‘magician’) to the accompauimeut of various 
musical instruments, and in the propitiation of 
spirits panggong). The Malays are ex- 

tremely partial, moreover, to shadow-plays, where, 
as in Java, the showman repeats all the lines, 
while in Siam this monologue becomes a real 
dialogue between two persons. Throughout Java 
iMid Further India, then, the drama is charactor- 
isticttlly either a shadow-play or a mask. There 
seems, therefore, to bo little association with the 
mimetic dance-drama of the Polynesians ; while, 
on the other hand, masks are undoubtedly one of 
the most primitive forms of all drama, as is clear 
from the analogies of the American Indian and of 
Greek tragedy, to say nothing of the early Roman 
fabulas Atellance. So far as evidence no\y acces- 
sible goes, it would seem that the dramatic art of 
Java and Further India is an indigenous product, 
despite later undoubted influence from India. 

LiTBRATUHR.- '' A 
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3*Aou«an(2 Miles vn an Elephant (London, 189^; Bock, Im 
Reiche det toeUsen Elephanten (Uipsif , 1885) ; MUUer, * Nltng, 
Siam. Schattenspielflguren im konigl. Museum fiir Vdlkerkunde 
XU Berlin ’ (supplement to A E viii.) ; Mourn, Ls Eopaume du 
Catnbodge, li. (Paris, 1883); Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 
1000) ; Knosp, *Tli6iltre eii Imlochine,’ in Anthropos, liL [10U8J 
280-203; Jacob, Erm'thnungen dca SchattenthcaUrs in dsr 
WeU’Litt. (Berlin, 1000), also Gcaeh. dca Sehattent heaters 
(Berlin, 1007), pp. 9-16. LOUIS H. (»RAY. 

DRAMA (Jewish). — Dramatic literature among 
the Hebrews, as among all Semitic peoples, wa.s 
scanty. Attempts have indeed been made to 
interpret the song of Moses (Dt 32^ ■“), the song of 
Miriam (Ex and, al^ive all, the Song of 

Songs (cf. HDBt jf.v.), as dramatic; but these 
endeavours have been unsuccessful. Nor is the 
Book of Job a drama in any true sense of the term. 
Whatever the Jews accomplished in the drama 
was, and is, due to imitations from the Tndo- 
Germanic races with whom they have come in 
contact. The earliest Jewish play dates from the 
2nd cent. B.C., w'hen Ezekiel of Alexandria at- 
tempted to dramatize the events of the Exodus. 
Fragments of his play have been preserved by 
Clem. Alex. {Utrovi. i. 23, 15.')) and Eusebius 
{Pratep. Evang, ix. 29) ; and Schurer (^./F® iii. 
373-376) believes that this drama was intended for 
the Bta|^e, although it is diilicult to imagine its 
production. In Ezekiel’s work tlie influence of 
the spirit of Euripides is evident, and his object 
seems to have lieen not only to instruct the 
Alexandrine Jews in Biblical history, but also to 
wean them away from Gentile plays. 

The general attitude of the Jews, however, 
towards the drama was extremely hostile, in con- 
formity with their policy of sclf-iinnosed isolation, 
and their bitterness was increased oy their hatred 
of the liomans and their susnicion of the Greeks. 
It was not until the middle of the 17th cent, 
that the increased 8(!Ope allowed to Jews gave rise 
to a Nco-Hobrew drama, modelled, of course, upon 
the theatre of the Christians by whom they were 
surrounded. The first of these plays was the 
Yesotlh 'Olam, by Moses Zacuto, a Marano, or 
renegtule cryj»to-Jew, of Amsterdam, and its theme 
is the Talmudic legend of Abraham’s destruction 
of his father’s ulols. The plots of the Nco- Hebrew 
drama are either religious or ethicral, as in the 
Asire ha-likhoth of Joseph lien-Isaac Penzo 
(Amsterdam, 1673) and iho La- Yesharim Tehillah 
of Moses ^ayyim Luzzato (Amsterdam, 1743), the 
former play having as its theme the attempts of 
Understanding, Providence, and an angel to lead 
back to the path of rectitude a king dlstracteil, 
against his will, by his impulses, his wife, and 
f^tan ; while the latter drama is an allegory 
designed to show the victory of truth over false- 
hood. No fewer than forty-six Neo-Hebrew plays 
are enumerated by Heligsohn, the majority of them 
based on Biblical or ethical themes. 

Mai^ foreign plays have also been translated 
into Hobrew, including, for instance, the Gemid 
'Athalyah of David Franco- Mendes— an adapta- 
tion from Racine and Metastasio (Amsterdam, 
1770)— and versions of Racine’s Esther^ Schiller’s 
Die Bduberf liOssing’s Nathan der fVeiae and Die 
Juden^ and Shakespeare’s OthellOt limneo and 
Jtdiety and Macbeth, The Yiddish dramatists are 
active, and many great cities support one or more 
Yiddish theatres which cater to the Jewish popula- 
tion. These plays are, however, for the most part 
translations or adaptations of dramas by non- 
Jewish authors. The Jewish drama must, there- 
fore, be regarded merely ti» a literary parasite; 
even its apparently original prodin tioiis are really 
copied from Indo-uermanic sources. 

LmntATVRi.— Knyper, *Le Potte julf Ex^chiel,’ in REJ xlvi. 
48-78, 161-177 [French tr. from Mnetnoayne, new seriefi, xxvii. 
287-280] ; ^igsohn, ' Drama, Hebrew,* in JE iv. 648-061 ; 
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Wiernik, ' Drama, Yiddish,* i6. 063-1^4, and the hibihtgraphies 
appended to the two latter articles ; Freidus, ' List of Dramas 
In the New York Public Library relating to the .lews, and of 
Dramas in Heb., Judeo-Spanish, and Judeo-Derman, to(^«-iher 
with Kasays on the Jewish 8ta(j^e,' in Rull. Ji.y. Pub. Ltb. xi. 

18-61. Louis H. Gbav. 

DRAMA (I’ersian). — The drama of Persia is 
both scanty and late, due in part, at least, to 
Muhammadan rule, which has never been favour- 
able to the development of tliis art, reflecting 
herein the dramatic poverty of the entire Semitic 
race. There are, liowevcr, two categories of Per- 
sian plays, exclusive of the inari(niottoH or slnulow- 
plays {kfiragoz)^ which are of Turkish origin. The 
native Per.sian drama, then, may bo divided into 
comedies {tanuWi) and mysteries ((n’ci//(f, lit. 

* consolation, condolence’). The (joincdies are, for 
the most [uirt, improvised by or itinerant 

hnttbons, and oiler little of interest. It is very 
ditTercnt, however, with the ta'ziyn^ which is the 
most striking mystery-play of the entire Orient, 
and possesses a sway over the Shi ite Persians 
comparable with that of the Passion-Play of 
Oberammergau over Christians. The individual 
tcCziyas are comparatively short, and arc concerned 
entirely with religious subjects, eHj>ecially with 
the martyrdom of Hosaii and Uusaiii, the sons of 
'All, who was the iirst cousin of Mnliaininnd and 
the husband of the Prophet’s youngest daughter 
Fatima. *Ali, the rightful successor of Muham- 
mad, was rejected in favour of Abu Bakr at tbo 
instigation of 'A’isba, and was later assasHinated, 
while Hasan’s own wife poisoned him in obedience 
to the Sunnite Muawiyah, and Husain was later 
slain in buttle with the adherents of the rival sect. 
The Persians, being Shrites, have accordingly 
adopted and H^isain ns martyrs of the faith, 

and commemorate their death annually during the 
first ten days of tlio moiitli of al'Mu\iarram. In 
each house that can aflbrd it n ])1ace is constructed 
for the representation of the mystery, and on the 
side towards Mecca is set the liiodol of tlie tombs 
of the martyred and actors 

of the drama are not specially trained for the pur- 
pose, but their deep religious feeling, and their 
regard for their performance as for a sacred duty, 
lend a power to the presentation whitih works the 
audience into a frenzy and renders it necessary to 
provide for the safety of the hated Sunnites whom 
they may meet as they go in procession through 
the streets. These processions occur especially on 
the fifth, seventh, and tenth days of al-Muharrain, 
the most important being tlie two last, syinliol- 
izin|i; respectively the marriage of KaHim with 
Fatima and tho death of H^i*****!*!. The conclud- 
ing day is often marked by bloody conflicts 
between the Shi'ites and Sunnites. 

Dramatically the mystery- play of and 

Husain, which is essentially a series of ta'ziyaSf 
is rude but eflective, gaining strength from tho 
very popularity and vulgarism of its slylo. Its 
length is prtidigiouH, and the unities of time, phme, 
and even action are set at defiance. The author 
of the play as a whole or of its parts is unknown, 
and it is doubtless a product of the people, revis^ 
and altered according to nee<l by those who act it, 
rather than a definite dramatic work. The num- 
ber of ta^ziyas composing it varies, but it would 
seem that tho play is of comparatively recent 
development, possibly as late as the licginning of 
the 19th century. As an independently developed 
Passion-Play, untouched, amiarently, by non-Per- 
sian influence, the drama of H«'««'*'n and H^^nain is 
one of the most remarkable dramaturgic creations 
in the history of the religious stage. 

Litbraturn.— E the, Morgentdnd. Stvdien (Leipzig, 1870), 
pp. 174-104, also iu (}IrP 11. 119(M)J SHi-SlO ; Chod»o, Theatre 
peraan (Paris, 1878); Pelly, I'/ie Miracle Play of Ilaaan and 
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Husain, CiMeetedfnm Oral Tradition (2 vote., London. 1879); 
MoQtet, * Religion et th^4tre eu Peree,’ in RHK ziv. 277'- 

»0O. Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Poly noHian). — Among the Polynesians, 
rudiments of the drama may bo traced. While 
these embryo plays were often comic in character 
and analogous to the early Koman fahulcB Atd^ 
lance, particularly in llaiatoa (C!ook, Voyage 
towards the South Pole and round the World, 
London, 1777, i. 173-176), they were evidently 
derived ultimately from religious sources. This 
is distinctly affirmed by Moerenhout (Voyages aux 
ties du Grand Ocian, Paris, 1837, i. 133-134), who 
states that the dramas were presented under the 
auspices of the Arii, while tne plays themselves 
were devoted to the description of the two prin- 
ciples, Taaroa and the matter with which ho unites, 
the creation of the universe, the gods, elements, 
spirits, plants, and other productions of the earth ; 
then the life of the doini-gods or heroes, their jour- 
neys, combats, and the like; then love-themes, 
dialomies between lovers (laments, quarrels, true 
comedy-scenes) ; and the presentations invariably 
ended in dances. It is also noteworthy that, 
according to the same traveller, the ‘musicians, 
singers, and declairners’ at these plays had an 
orchestra slightly elevated above the rest, while the 
‘ actors or dancers * occupied a special jdace before 
or in a house. It woula therefore seem that the 
function of the Polynesian actor was primarily 
that of the mimetic dancer, the words being sup- 
plied by separate reciters, a proceeding for whicli 
parallels bo found elsewhere, as among the 
Javanese. The religious basis of the Polynesian 
drama receives an additional conlirmation in the 
fact that plays were also presented in connexion 
with funerals. 

Litbraturb.— W altZ'Gerland, Anthropol. der yaturvOlker 
(Leipzig, 1872), vl. LOUIS H. GRAY, 

DRAMA (Roman).— I. Native Italic drama.— 

The Roman critics were deeply interested in the 
Italic beginnings of their drama, and investigations 
of the subject seem to have begun as early as the 
time of Aocius (c. 100 B. c. ). Two generations later 
the whole subject was taken up and examined 
anew by Varro, notably in bis lost Origines 
Scasnicoe, His views, so far as they survive, are 
found in the treati.ses of Diomedes and Donatus 
de Conmdia. The intermediary was probably 
Huetonius. Apart from scattered references in 
various authors, we also have Horace (Epist, ii. 1. 
13911.) and Livy (vii. 2). It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that the Roman critics discovered nothing 
very definite.' This is shown by their lock of 
agreement on any given point, by their inconsist- 
encies and increuible combinations ; above all, by 
their frequent appeals to etymology, that last 
resort of the desperate investigator. It is im- 
possible, for example, to reconcile Livy’s famous 
account with facts, probabilities, or even possibili- 
ties. Jahn saw that it was the result of mtiology 
and of mere philological ‘combinations*; Leo 
pointed out that there was a more than suspicious 
parallelism with Aristotle's rrepx Ku/fupdlat, the 
standard work on the origins of the drama at this 
time ; Hendrickson ■ followed and elaborated Leo 
by showing that Livy goes back to Accius— perhaps 
by way of some Annalist (Valerius Antiasf). 
Horace^s account odds something to Livy's, but 
seems to have been derived more or less indirectly 
from the same source. Varro, as Hendrickson 

1 For the reniRinB of antique disrussion and critictem of the 
draiiia, see osp. O. KaibcJ, Comic. Gr(eeor. Frag., Berlin, 1899, 
vol. i. 1, p. 8f. For the early tK^riod of the Roman drama the 
moHt important literature is cited hy Schanz, Riim. Literatur, 
I. i., 1898, par. 9. 

* ‘Th» nraniatic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome,' AJPh 
XV. 11804} 1 ao. For .lahn, see Hermes, Ii. [1867J 226; and tor 
Leo, »6. xxiv. 11889] 67. 


shows, was inclined to distrust the earlier ( Accian 7) 
account, and appears to have concluded that the 
Italic origins were a terra ineoanita. 

Such were the views of the greatest Roman 
scholar ; and, on the whole, we are still constrained 
to ame with them. Neither for him, how'evor, 
nor lor us do they preclude the existence of a 
native Italic drama in the wider sense. The 
Romans, like the Greeks, were gifted with a keen 
dramatic instinct and a large modicum of the 
mimetic faculty. 

The liturgies of the Salii and of the Arval 
Brothers, the carmina triumphalia, the versus 
Fescennini, the songs of beggars and of shepherds 
—all indicate clearly enough that the temperament 
which is responsible for the modem Commedia 
delP Arte is me same as that which greets us at 
the very dawn of history on the Italian Peninsula. 
Irrespective of the character and credibility of 
the testimony offered by the Roman critics, we 
may safely Agree with Mommsen — and so fur as 
the present diMcussion is concerned this is quite 
sufficient — that the simplest elements of the 
mimetic art were in Latium and Hellas altogether 
the same. The dance (triumphus, Oplappot, 
diBOpafApot), the use of masks or their equivalent, 
the accompaniment of the pipe, the rude songs 
ceremonially abusive and obscene (to avert the evil 
^e, as the carmina triumphalta, and the versus 
Fescennini at weddings), the wearing of the phallus 
for tlie same purpose — all in honour of the gods 
and associated from the first with rustic festivals 
— this protoplasm of the drama, to which Horace 
gives tiic indefinite name of Fescennina licentia, 
may be assumed for Italy quite as much as for 
Greece. In fact, if Fescenninus in this connexion 
(Fescenninua versus) is to bo derived from/ascinum, 
Fescenninus literally =0a\Xt»c65, and the parallelism 
is complete between Fescennina licentia and rb. 
0aXXiicd, the phallic verses characterizing Aristotle’s 
first division of the Comedy. The derivation from 
Fescennium (another antique theory) might have 
been suggested, though this is more than doubtful, 
by a trustworthy tradition that this old Latin 
town, BO long under the influence of Etruria, was 
a centre of the worship referred to. 

It is neither iKissible here nor necessary to discuss 
the vexed ana vexing question of the dramatic 
satura, the name given by Livy to a play with a 
more or less amorphous plot and rude improvised 
dialogue assumed by his authority as the second 
stage in tlie development of dramatic art on Latin 
soil. It is not unlikely per se that a play of the 
^pe described did develop in Latium as it did in 
Greece, but, if satura is the traditional name of 
such a play instead of being (as Hendrickson 
suggests) merely a later invention, we should agree 
that the word was a corrupted form of sArv^s, and 
look to Southern Italy for its ultimate origin. 

However that may be, it is fairly certoin that 
the Romans were aflected at an early period by the 
Dorian comedy of their neighbours to the South. 
This is shown by Bethe's investigations,' and is in 
harmony with Livy’s statement (vii. 2), under the 
year 364 B.C., that histno is an Etruscan word, 
and that the artistic beginning of the drama came 
from Etruria. This means ultimately Magna 
Greecia. for in such matters Etruscan influence was 
Greek influence at second hand. Etruria was not 
creative in the sphere of art, it was not even a first 
class imitator ; but it was a good purveyor. 

2 . The ‘Palliata.’ — Let us turn, however, from 
the crude beginnings of mimetic art, Italic or 
otherwise, to a brief consideration of the Roman 
drama as a literary production. From this ^int 
of view the Roman critics, especially after Varro, 
agreed that the first definite event in the history 
> PrdUg. sur Gsseh. des Theaters imAUerthum, Leipzig, 1896. 
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of the department was associated with the year 
1240 ao. The long war with Carthago had just 
been brought to a successful termination, and it 
is a matter of record that, in order to indicate 
its especial gratitude for Divine protection, the 
Government, among other things, commissioned 
the Greek freed man Livius Andronicus to enlarge 
the usual scope of the Ludi liotnani by the pre- 
sentation of two plays, a comedy and a tragedy, 
translated, or, more properly speaking, adapted 
from the Greek for a Roman audience. For the 
one ho resorted to the New Comedy, which, being 
l^th conteinnorary and cosmopolitan, was best 
litted to roach the hearts of another nationality ; 
for the other ho had a largo body of old favourites 
from which to choose. The experiment was 
eminently successful, and it is characteristic of 
Roman conservatism, especially in connexion with 


cloak) is always the adaptation of a play from the 
sphere of the New or occasionally (as perhaps in 
the case of the Amphitruo) of the Middle Comedy ; 
the scene, the characters, and, as the name indicates, 
the costumes, are all Greek. The Greek atmosnhero 
is not always consistently preserved, especially in 
Plautus ; but even here, thougli the man lived and 
wrote during and immediatedy after the blazing 
excitement of the Second Punic War, deviations 
are for the most part unimportant and, so to speak, 
accidental. Comparison, nowovor, with fragments 
of the Greek originals, wherever available, shows 
that the poet treated his exemplar witli great free* 
dom, both in content and in form, changing what 
was originally a dialogue in trimeters into the 
lyric measunjs of a canticum^ abridging here, 
expanding tliero, and otherwise manipulating his 
text to suit his tasto and that of his Roman 
audience. Frequently, too, he enlivened the action 
of his play by constructing an underplot from a 
certain number of scenes supplied by a second 
Greek exemplar. This i»roces8 was technically 
known as vontaminatio. On the whole, however, 
the Palliala is a faithful representation of the 
New Comedy of Greece. Indeed, owing to the loss 
of all complete originals, it is our only representa- 
tive, The characteristics of this comedy of man- 
ners, or, as Ren Jonson would .say, of ‘numour.M,’ 
are familiar to all. 

The popularity of the Palliata and the creative 
l)oriod of its existence belong in round numbers to 
the century lying between 240 and 140 B.c. The 
names of at least twelve comic dramatists belong- 
ing to this period are known, and the numlKjr of 
Palliatw written by them must have been not le.ss 
than four hundred. We now have the six plays of 
Terence and twenty plays, more or leas complete, 
of Plautus. Of the remainder, we have the names 
of about one hundred and forty plays, and frag- 
ments amounting in the aggregate to about eight 
liundred lines. Apart from Plautus and Terence, 
the great names of the department were Ntevius 
and Ciecilius Statius. In the famous canon of 
Volcacius Sedigitus— which from time to time 
some scholar claims to understand — the order of 
merit is Ca*cilius, Plautus, Nmvius, Licinius, 
Atilius, Terence, Turpilius, Trabea, Luscius 
Lanuvinus, Ennius. Apparently the latest of the 
group was Turpilius, who died at Siiiuessa in 103. 
He had already outlived the popularity of liis 
department by nearly a generation. 

The Palliata was carefully 8tudic<l in the two 
great eras of Roman scholarsfiip — the age of Varro 
and the age of Suetonius. Many plays of that 
type were doubtless composed, especially by 
' persons of quality,’ in the time of Domitian, when 
it was the fashioii to write books. Rut, after the 
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first great ^riod of its existence, the stage tradi- 
tion of the Palliata^ so far as we are now able to 
trace it, is largely the stage tradition of Plautus 
and Terence, indeed, the only Roman comedy to 
survive, apart from these two authors, is a re- 
working of the Aulnlaria^ belonging probably to 
the second half of the 4th cent. A.D., and known 
as the Querolus} 

3. The * Togata.’--Thi8 was the successor of the 
Palliata in public favour. Its floruit belongs to 
the two generations between ( he fall of tlie PaWata 
and the time of Sulla, and t he great names of the 
department are Titinius, L. Afraiiius,’ and T. 
Quiiitius Atta. Little is known of these men 
personally, except that Atta died in 77 B.C., and 
that Afraiiius was an older contemporary. Seventy 
titles and about four or five hundred fragments, 
mostly lexical, are all that remain of this type. 

According to the ordinary Roman delinition {e.g, 
esii. Horace, Ars Poetica^ 288), which we have 
inherited, the Togata was the Roman parallel of 
the Palliata. It was a Roman comedy of manners, 
representing Roman life, as the Palliata was a 
Greek comedy of manners reoresenting Greek life. 
The scene was Roman amt the costumes were 
Roman ; hem e, of course, tlie name. Thanks to 
Varro, however, we learn that this is not a deliui- 
tion of the Fabula Togata ns a whole (which ought 
to mean any play distinctively Roman), but of its 
most important sub-variety, the Tahcrmiria. The 
distinction is valuable to us, because the word itself 
is more signiticant and descriptive than is Togata. 
Moreover, Diomedes adds that ‘ tabernariae dicuntur 
et humilitate personarum et urgumentorum simi- 
litudine comoediis pares, in quibus non magistratus 
regesve sed humiles homines et privatao domus 
inuueuntur, quae quidom olim qu^ tabnlis tego- 
rentur coramuniter tabernae vocabantur.’ Tliis 
statement is amply supported by the titles and, so 
far as they go, by the fragments. The scene was 
generally (perhaps always) outside of Koine, and 
lor the most part in the small towns of Southern 
Latium. Indeed, Mominscu claimed that the scene 
had to be laid in a town of the Latin league, 
because the poet was not allowed to represent 
either Romo or a Roman citizen on tlie stage. 
Hence Mommsen would connect the death of tlie 
Togata in Sulla’s time with the extension of 
citizenship to the Latin towns at that date. If 
80, why was it that tlie Togatat of the great 
masters were popular on the stage until late in 
the Empire ? 

The liftocn titles of Titinius represent what was 
originally about twenty thousand lines of text. 
Almut one hundred and eighty fragmentary verses 
survive. So far as form is concerned, the model 
was the Palliata. In his metrical art, Titinius 
followed the greater regularity of Terence, but in 
language and temperament bo seems to have had 
more in common with Plautus. His plays were 
all family pieces, and it is clear that the life 
depicted was that of the lower classes and of the 
country folk. The prominence of women, notice- 
able not only in Titinius but in other authors of 
this type, is itself characteristic of Italian life. 
There is no sign of the kidnappers, and very 
little of the slaves whi<;h Festus tells us were 
standard characters in these plays. The only typo 
suggesting the Palliata is t he parasite. The others 
are more Italic, and remind us rather of the 
AivMana and the mime than of the Palliata. 

Ry far the greatest, the most prolilic, and the 
best known of tlie trio was Afraiiius. Indeed, like 
Molitiro and Ren Joiisou, Afraiiius seems to have 

I Querolui nve AtUularia, ed. by E. Peiper, Ldpdg, 1875, 
etc. 

a F. Marx, in Pauly-Wisaowa, i. 7081. For the Togata at a 
de)itirtni6nt, see esp. IUdnioiid Cour)>aud, de CotruKdia Togata, 
Parit. 1899. 
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been an excellent illustration of Gildersleeve*s 
statement that * in literature as in life the greatest 
borrowers are often tlie richest men.’ Cicero 
{Brut. 167) says (liut he imitated G. Titius the 
orator, and oven in the disjointed fragments now 
surviving we hear echoes of Vacuvius, ^ssibly 
even of Cato, but above all of Menander. In fact, 
enough is left of his prologue to the Compitalia to 
show not only that he followed Menander, but that 
he was criticized for it. His reply was that *he 
borrowed not alone from Menander, but from any 
other writer, Greek or Latin, wlienever he found 
something suitable to his purpose.* ‘Why not? 
Is any Latin writer comparable with Terence in 
either language or wit? At the same time, was 
there ever such a borrower?* Evidently we have 
here the echoes of a lively discussion among the 
critics of tlie Gracchan Age — one which was 
doubtless taken up in some of the lost satires of 
Lucilius. Ci(!ero {tie Fin. i. 7) explains the nature 
of the debt to Menander. 1 1 concenied not plots, or 
scenes, or characters, but locos quondam^ (letached 
nassages ; it was the same relation w'hicli Ennius 
bore to Homer that every tirst-class Roman poet 
bore to his Greek models. Rut in itself the genius 
of Afranius seems to have had much in common 
with that of Menander, and Horace’s ii. 1. 67) 

^ 'djeitur Afrunii toga convenisse Meiiandro’ 
wae evidently the prevailing opinion of critics in 
his time. IDoubtless, he did not entirely accept 
it; nevertheless, he quotes it without comment. 
Forty-three titles and over four hundred lines of 
fragments survive. Noticeable in Afranius as 
compared with Titinius, and in Atta perhaps as 
compared with Afranius, is the steady growth 
towards the literary Atdlana and mime, those 
rivals of the Togata which were already at hand. 

The Togata was much read and admired as a 
classic in the age of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
After that wo hear little of it. In all the great 
library of antique realism, now gone beyond recall, 
there is probably no department, at least so far os 
Romo is concerned, which we could so ill nlford to 
lose. The literature of Rome as it now' survives 
is largely the literature of a great capital— in other 
words, that portion of the 'written word wliich was 
capable of appealing to tlie common denominator 
of t^te for a long stretch of time in a universal 
empire. Whatever was local or peculiar in form 
or content was for that very reason heavily 
handicapped in the struggle for existence all 
through the arid waste whidi lies between the 3rd 
or 4th century and the Renaissance. The Togata 
was the artistic comedy of the Roman bourgeoisie. 
It must have been an incomparable picture of 
the ordinary life of the Italian countryside, of 
old towns like Pram este or Veliternum, with all 
their local ambitions, characters, and [)ecuIiaritio8, 
during tlie 2nd cent. ac. As it is, our knowledge 
of this aspect of antique Italian life must be 
derived for the most part from the priceless frag- 
ments of Petronlus, and the great palimpsest of 
Pompeii written over by the hand of Vesuvius. 

4‘ * ragedy. — The rules of the Homan tragedy 
founded by Livius Andronicus an<l developed by 
his follow'crs are practically the same as tliose 
already stated for tlie Palliata. The great names 
are Ennius, his nephew Patmvius, and Aocius. 
Accius survived until the youth of Cicero, but it is 
clear that even then the stage tradition of the 
tragedy lived in the fame of the great actor Asopus 
rather than by the popularity of the department 
as such. The tragedy of this period, the only 
great period of its existence on Roman soil, is now 
represented by nearly one hundred titles and about 
twelve hundred lines of fragments. Among the 
numerous lost tragedies written in later times the 
famous 1 hyestes of V arius and the equally famous 


Medea of Ovid were the most important. Irresm. 
tive of such monstrosities as the Medea of Hosiditts 
Geta (a Vergilian cento (see Anth. Lat. 17, R]), 
the only survivors of this department are the plays 
of Seneca, belonging to the time of Nero. It has 
often been said, though the statement is really 
quite without warrant, that they were never 
intended for the stage. However that may be, it 
is certain that tlieir mduetice on the early tragMy 
of England and France is one of the most important 
chapters in the formative history of the modern 
drama. Their connexion, if they have any, with 
the tragedy of the Kepuhlican period cannot be 
stated definitely. Formally speaking, the choruses 
go ha(‘.k to tlie school of Horace, and the plays 
throughout were deeply alFected by contemporary 
rhetoric. 

5. The * Pratexta.*— The Prmtexta^ the Roman 
parallel to the Tragmlia of Livius and his followers, 
as the Togata was the Roman parallel to the 
Palliatat was the invention of Najvius, the greatest 
t'onstructive genius, perhaps, of Roman poetry. 
Rut, owing in part, no doubt, to the comparative 
[Miverty of native Roman legends, the idea was 
not especially fruitful. One example, however, 
survives. Tiiis is the Ociamiy a play by some 
unknown author, probably of the Flavian period, 
and |X)88ihly connected in some way with the 
house of the Anmei, inasmuch as it has come down 
to us in the corpus of Seneca’s tragedies. 

So much for a brief survey of the Roman drama 
as a jiuroly literary production from beginning to 
end {Pallittfa and Togata^ Tragmlia ami Prrvtexta). 
It remains to consider those types of the drama 
which had a jiopular as well as a literary history. 
The most inqiorUnt of these, ami the only ones 
with which we neotl to l)e concerned in tlie present 
inquiry, are the mime and the FabiUa Atellana. 
Strictly speaking, i\\^AteUana should be considered 
a variety of the mime. Here, however, we take 
it up first, not only because as a literary form it is 
the imme<liate successor of the Togata in public 
favour, hut also because as a popular form it is 
probably the oldest dramati<j entertainment known 
to luivo existed on Roman soil. 

6. The ‘Atellana.’ — The Fahula AiellamO is 

the * play from Atella,’ a little town in Campania. 
Campanian origin is also attested by the fact that 
the play was known as * Oscan,’ and the characters 
as ‘ Oscae personae’ (Diomedos, i. 490, i.e. Varro). 
Generally speaking, of course, these plays were 
acted in Latin, hut Strabo (v. 233 ; cf. Suoton. 
Jul. ,39) tells us that in his time (the Augustan 
Age) they were still acted in Oscan Kard nva dyQva 
rrdrpioVf ‘ during the national festival.’ This state- 
ment, so far fi-om being incredible, as many have 
thougiit, is merely an excellent illustration of the 
well-known tendency of liturgy to linguistic con- 
servatism (compare the use of Sumero-Akkadian 
by the Rahylonians; of Greek in the Roman 
worship of Ceres, as attested by Polybius, xxx. 14. 
and Cic. Balb. 55 ; of Greek in the Russian, and 
of Latin in the Roman Church, etc.). It nroves 
beyond a doubt not only that the play was Oscan, 
hut that the Romans took it over in tlie liret place 
in consequence of some vow or in connexion with 
some special occasion, and acted it at ‘ the national 
festival.* It is, therefore, reasonable to 8up|)08e 
that the small an<l obscure town of Campania 
recorded in the title was either the centre 

of the worship commemorated or in some wav 
associated witii its adoption. The date, though 
uncertain, was at least anterior to the time of 
Livius Andronicus, and probably by a considerable 
period. This is shown in two ways. The first is 

1 P. Marx, in Pauly-Wliaowa, U. 1014 IT., with ref. ; A. 
Dieterich, pHlcinelia, Pomyejanitehe WandbilMr und rdnusoke 
Salyttpiele^ Leipzig, 1S07. 
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derived from the sp^ial and peculiar privileges of 
the actors. The liret actors* hired by Livius 
Andronicus were eitlier slaves or freedmen. Hence 
the invariable rule of later days that no Uuiiian 
citizen could go on the stage without ipso facto 
incurring infamUi^ i.o, the loss of certain important 
civic rigiits (as exempli iicMl, for instance, by the 
famous case of the mimograph l^alKirius in C.'csar’s 
time). The one exception was the AtcUmm.. 
Here and here only the actor was not obligini to 
remove his mask, and a citizen could take part 
without incurring any legal disability. This can 
only mean that tlie Atellana m'uh introducerl at a 
time when the Romans had no professional actors, 
and probably no festival at whicli theatrical per- 
formances were regularly given. The A teMnna iiad 
been acted by Campanian citizens. The Homans 
followed their model, and acted the play them- 
selves as best they could. When the Greek drama 
was introduced in 240 D.C. with its professional 
actors (slaves and freedmen), the business ceased 
to be honourable, and Roman citizens gave it up. 
But that they had once taken rtart in the Atdlawi 
was reflectea in the freedom from infamia which 
over after remained a privilege of the actors in this 
particular tyi>e of drama, 'fne special privilege of 
retaining the mask also shows that the Atellana 
came early to Rome ; not, however, because the 
professional played without a mask in early times, 
tmt because of the extreme antiquity of masks in 
the religious jite. 

The second argument for the high antiquity of 
the Atellana among the Romans is derived from 
the well-known principle that, unless the ground 
is already occupied, tne play always brings its 
theatre with it. Now, Bethe {Proletj, zur Gesch, 
des Theaters im Altcrthm^ Leipzig, 1896) has 
shown, we think conclusively, that the peculiar 
shape of the Roman stage, about which so much 
has been written, is not duo to the fact that it was 
a modification of the Hellenistic type. On the 
contrary, it reflects the type associatcil from time 
immemorial witli the Atellana, In other words, 
wlien Livius Andronicus brought out his first 
Greek plays, the A tellana was alrca<ly in posses- 
sion, and ho adopted its stage as a matter of 
course. The same rule and the same lino of 
investigation applied to the stage of the Atellana 
itself tend Ui prove that this play was not an 
Oscan invention. It was a popular Oscan repre- 
sentation of the <f>\6aK€ty one of the oldest types 
of the ancient Dorian comedy in Southern Italy. 

The importation of the A tellana to Rome may 
have been due to some incident in connexion with 
the fall of Campania in 338. Perhaps, too, Livy’s 
description of the play which he calls a satura 
may go back ultimately to a confused recollection 
of the Roman A tellana in those early days. 

Like all genuine folk-dramas, iha Atellana 
not committed to writing. The actors merely 
agreed upon the plot. The dialogue'W’as improvisetf. 
The characters were confined to a certain number 
of fixed types, each Avith a generic name, and there 
were no women. These features are all typical of 
genuine folk-drama the world over, and the last 
two, especially, indicate the high aTiticpiity of the 
play. The use of masks has already been mentioned. 
This and the wearing of the phallus are ceremonial, 
and show the antiquity of the type. The use of 
masks also accounts for the extreme liveliness of 
gesture characteristic of the Atellana (Juvenal, 
vi. 71). They Avere also peculiarly applicable for 
* Oscae personae,’ for a play in which all the char- 
acters were fixed. The plot, whatever it hapi>encKl 
to be, attached itself to these familiar personified 
types, and represented their various adventures in 
tne given situations. As befitted the roaring farce, 
the situation Avas always ludicrous and the plot 


full of intrigue. In fact, ‘ intrigue ’ is derived from 
fric® (Dieterich, PuUintlln^ 98, n. 2), and trie®, 
‘ tricks,’ was the word used to de.scribo tlio action 
of tlieso plays (Varro, Sat, Men. 182 R ; cf. Ribl>eck, 
Leipzig, Stud. ix. [1886] .3.37). The language avrh 
conversational, and the life deni c ted avhs the life 
of ordinary people (Varro, dc Ling. Lai, vii. 84). 
Olwconity w'as notably prominent (Quint, vi. 3. 47, 
etc.) ; but this, too, AV'as ceremonial and traditional 
as Avell as a matter of choice. The most striking 
and instructive moilern parallel— in fact, if we 
may believe Dieterich, the actual des(;endant and 
repre-sentative of the Atellana in the Avorld of to-day 
— IS the Neai>olitan Conimcdia delV Arte. 

The four fixed characters of the Atellana are 
Maccus, Biicco, Pappus, and Dossenns. Macens 
(probably Oscan and borroAved from paKKoau^ to 
sit ‘mooning’) is stupid, greedy, ami lustful — the 
butt of every one. He corrcNponds to Stupidus 
in the mime, llis weaimn is the ‘clava scirpea’ 
(Novius, 79 R), for Avliich Ave have a striking 
parallel in Bajazzo (of the Conimetfia dclV Arte)^ 
i.e. Pagliazzo, the man Avith the ‘hay club* 
(Dieterich, p. 112). Bucco (a popular derivation 
from vulgar Latin bticca, as the name indicates; 
cf. Gr. PydOuyy) is a great eater, a huge talker, an 
iinconscionahle braggart, an arrant coAvard. ‘ Over- 
large jaAvs,’ as wo learn from the old Scriptores 
Physiognonionivi (i. 412, 7 Foerster), ‘betoken a 
blockhead, a babbler, a Avell-spring of Avords, 
Avords, words,* a man who ‘talks with his mouth’ 
{hucca)y as our popular expression goes. Bucco is 
the talkative ami aggressive fool, the ‘cheerful 
ass,* as oj)pose<l to Maccus the great gaby, the 
simple and confiding blockhead. Pappus (from 
Greek ttcIttos) is the ‘old man,’ avaricious, surly, 
lustful, foolish, conceited, therefore always being 
overreached ; in short, Pappus is Pantalono. 
Dossenus (from dorsum, a pun^ Latin Avord) is ‘ the 
man Avith the ha(tk,’ i.e. the ImiicJiback. In the 
popular conception this atllictiou lias always implied 
wisdom and cunning (cf. ./Ksop) as avcII as certain 
powers more or less uncanny. Hence, in the 
Atellaiui, Dossenus, like his modern representative 
II Dotiore, in Pnleinella, is the sly and cunning 
rascal, the * professor,* the caricature of the scholar 
and philosopher. His second name of Manducus 
(cf. mmidncare, mangiare, manger) hIioavs that, like 
Bucco, he is also a great eater. 

Sucli Avero the standard characters, and such seem 
to have l>een the main characteristics of the AteL 
lana in its traditional and purely poimlar form. 

For a brief perioil this old folk-clrama Avas raised 
to the dignity of a literary department, and suc- 
ceeded the Tugaia in public favour. The period is 
the time of Sulla, and the groat names are Pom- 
poniuB of Bologna and Novius. The lines uixin 
which they Avorked out the jiroblem were doubtless 
suggested in m> small ilegree by the dramatic 
stuiTios of Accins and his contemiiorary, C. lulius 
Cflcsar Strabo. These men investigated the Roman 
drama in connexion Avith Greek models, the ques- 
tion of correct titles (Varro, de Ling. Lat. x. 70), 
of masks, etc. Iiilluence of the Pnlliata and 
Togata is suggested, though not proved, by occa* 
sional iilcntity of titles. We also hear of vantica 
in (jalha’s time (Suet. Nero, ,39, Galha, 13), and 
it is natural to siqqiose that in raising the old 
farce to the dignity of a literary product soniethiug 
was iHjrroAved from the higher types. It is clear, 
hoAvever, that the essential characti^ristics of the 
folk-drama Avere all preserved. The dialogue was 
now Avritten out, of course, and the statement of 
Terentianus Maunis (vi. ,300 K), that the metre 
used Avas the sejitenarins, is lairiie out by the frag- 
ments. In other words, there Avas no recitative, the 
play Avas all comic. Imleed, in language, humour, 
and situation these plays were more distinctly. 
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Aristophanlc than anytliing else in Roman litera- 
tare. Equally Aristophanic was the habit of 
personal criticism, the dvofiaurrl KtafUftSeip, of which 
we hear daring the Empire from Tiberius to 
Trajan (Tac. Ann. iv. 14 ; Suet. Tib. 46, CcUig. 27, 
Neroy 30, Galhay 13, etc.). 

With the rine of the AUXlana to a literary fonn, we have to 
deal with a confused and confusing tangle of testimonies regard* 
ing the A tsilaiMy the ISxodiutnf the JHhinlhonieay and the Greek 
SaVr-drama. 

The conclusion seems to be (of. sohol. Juv. iii. 176, vi. 71 ; 
Suet. Tib. 46 ; Oic. Fam. vli. 1, ix. that the literary 
lana was used as an exodium, and the first mention of the word 
in Ludlius (180>108 b.o.) coincides with Its development in this 
sphere. A short piece of three to four hundred lines, and with 
only a few actors (Ascon. on Olo. Vorr. 15), it seemed hardly 
worth while, so to speak, to put It on the stage by itself. Ap* 
parently, therefore, it was the analogy of the 8atyr*drama that 
suggested the use of the literary AUllana as an exodium, an 
after-piece. By later critics it actually was identified with the 
Satyr-drama (echo], Juv* vi. 71 ; Porphyr. on Her. Art Poet. 
2iil, etc.). But it is hard to see how the two could coalesce. 
The literary model tor the Atellana to follow ought to be the 
Uilarotragcedia, the Rhinthonica (Ponihyr. l.o . ; schol. Juv. 
l.e.), and that it actually did so is suggested by certain titles of 
Pomponius ( Vahlen , Rfmn. Mut. xvi. (18611472). As Rhinihon’s 
plays were travesties of Euripides, so the RhinthonieoB of Potn- 
ponius and Novius were travesties of Pacuvius and Accius. 
Were the Rhinthonioteot Pomponius and Novius Atellance, oris 
this idea of later critics due to the fact that Pomponius and 
Novius wrote both kinds and used both kinds as exodiai We 
believe Marx is right in adopting the second alternative. In 
fact, the loss of all these departments, the similarity In type, 
use, titles, and characters, make it extremely difficult to decide 
wheUier the Atellana, Rhinthonica, and Satyr-drama ever did 
coalesce to any extent. Probably not The explanation seems 
to be that Pomponius and Novius wrote all three and used them 
for exodia. 

Tlie Atellana was evidently popular under the 
Empire ; the <ild folk-drama was never forgotten, 
but as a living department of literature it seems to 
have been largely the creation of these two men, 
and as early as 66 B.C. (cf. Cic. Fain. vii. 1, 3 

{ written in 46]) the literary Atellana as an exodium 
lad already ^ven way to the mimes of Decimus 
Laberius and Publilius Syrus, the only two men of 
note who raised the mime to a literary form in the 
Latin lanmiago. If this were all, or if this chapter 
could be dealt with independently, the mime might 
be ilismissed with the few phrases usually acoordod 
to it. We have learned from Reich, ^ however, that 
this cannot be done, and with his general con- 
clusions we must agree in the main. The literary 

J iroductions of Laberius and Syrus, like the Atel- 
ana by which the mime was preceded, are a mere 
branch of the parent stock. 

7 . The mime.— In its larger sense the mime is 
the most important phenomenon in the history of 
dramatic art ; it appears in a dozen diflerent forms, 
it is responsible for a dozen others ; the history of 
it is the history of the growth of realism, of the 
rise of the democracy ; it has popular periods and 
literary periods, a Greek history, a Roman history, 
a Grseoo-Roman history, a modern history. In- 
deed, after reading Reich one may sum up the 
whole story of the antique drama witli the simple 
phrase, *Mimo thou wert, to mime didst thou 
return.' For the complete and detailed discussion 
of this long and interesting development, the 
reader is referred to Reich himself. Here it is 
manifestly impossible to give anything more than 
some of the important facts in outline. 

The earliest appearance of the word ' mime ' is 
as a title lor the ramous compositions of Sophron 
( 6 th cent. B.C.). These dramatic presentations of 
single incidents or situations, according to Suidas, 
were in prose and written in the Doric dialect. The 
substitution of the acazon for prose ^ves the form 
and the atmosphere of the mirniambt of Herondas, 
the Teniers of Alexandrian life. A more elevate<l 
metre, on the other hand, starts us, by way of 
Sophron’s imitator Theocritus, on the long history 
of liucolic poetry. A convenient generic term for 

1 R«{ch, Per Mimut, tin litterar-tntwiekelungigetehiohtl, Ver- 
tveh, vol. 1., Berlin, 1903. 


this type is Reich's mimologia, i.e. the mime as a 
recitation. • 

There were also purely lyric mimes, which were 
sung. To these Reioh gives the generic title of 
mimodia. Particular species of it are mngodin, 
Simodia, hUarodia, Lyaiodia. Between the two 
we have kinaidologia and Jonikologia, all in verse, 
but partly recited’, partly sung. Finally, in the 
Alexandrian period, comes the fully developed 
mimetic drama, which was a combination of mimo- 
logia and mimodia, and retained the characteristics 
of both. With a fully developed plot, it had prose 
parts and iamblo parts, like the mimologia, and 
lyric parts— — like the mimodia, with the 
conquests of Alexander this new invention began 
to spread in the Greek East, and soon took entire 
possession of it. Indeed, the time came when it 
ruled the stage, even to the exclusion of its ancient 
rival, the comedies of Menander. 

Toward the end of the 2nd cent. B.C., after the 
Romans conquered the East, and especially after 
Sulla's time, they brought the dramatic mime to 
Rome. From Rome it spread over the West, and 
thenceforth held possession of the entire Graeco- 
Roman theatre until the fall of the Empire. The 
irruption of the Barbarians upon the West made 
an end of the theatre. Only the mimi survived, 
and they did so by returning to their primitive 
original function of 6avfxaTOTroiol and yeXurorotol. 
Such were those tumblers, higglers, etc., of later 
times who went on with the aucici)t art of the 
mimua. It was thus that the mime of antiquity 
was enabled to survive the Middle Ages and reaiui 
modem days alive. In tho Greek East the mime 
was not subjected to the satiie strain. For cen- 
turies the Byzantines clung to the classic dramatic 
mimes of Philiution. They also produced a largo 
numl>er of mimographs, and a number of new 
mimic types and liguroB wore added U) tho old 
stock inherited from classical times. Here, as in 
the West, the regular classical drama had long 
since disappeared from tho stage. When Byzantium 
fell, the remains of Greek culture took refuge in 
Italy, to reappear there at tho Renaissance. Only 
the mime remained, and in a debased form survives 
to-day in the Turkish popular drama known as the 
karagoz. Two distinguisning features of the mime 
from beginning to end and in all its ty^ies and 
variations have been the mimic dance and the 
wearing of the phallus. Tho mime of all times and 
forms is also realistic ; the very name implies it. 
Of course, all poetry was properly defined as 
filfivffit, but the mime was felt to represent a specific 
type ; to give the substance of Diomodes’ definition 
(i. 491 K), it was realism unmitigated and un- 
diluted. We get an idea of the relentless realism 
of the mime when we see how much of it is still 
left in the refined literary representatives of it 
furnished by Theocritus and Herondas. Without 
the restraint of higher genius and library form, it 
was easy for tlie realism of tho mime to sink to 
mere obscenity and its wit to mere dullness. 

The realism of the mime is also seen in its 
characters. Many of them, perhaps all, were 
creations of the ancient folk-mime, and had long 
been familiar to all classes from this source. As 
early perhaps as the 6 th or 7th cent. B.c. we have 
the first development of this species of folk-com- 
position by quasi-professionals, those Ba.vyjaToirw.oi, 
[ogglers, rope-dancers, ventriloquists, and other 
homeless nomads who had been wandering about 
through Greece and elsewhere from time imme- 
morial. They must soon have seen the advantage 
of the mimic dance, and of the mime itself, whether 
spoken or sung, for getting together an audience. 
In this way, thinks ^ich, sprang up a new pro- 
fession, that of the wandering mimi. 

Among all the varieties of dramatic composition 
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the mime was the lowest, as it were, in the social 
scale. The same was true of the actors. Even the 
players of the kithara and flute were admitted to 
the Dionysiac mid, but never the mimus ; he was 
always looked down upon by his more distinguished 
colleagues. The ditibrence was marked from the 
iirst by the fact that the actors wore no masks, 
and that women’s parts were taken by women. 
Doubtless, this was inherited from their early days 
as jugglers, but the * regulars’ even in their own 
later and evil days would never join the rnimi on 
account of the women. 

A convenient division of the mime ns a whole is 
aflbrded by the words iral^vviov and The 

mimic vir60e<rit is the developed mimic drama, the 
regular dramatic mime ; llie ralyvioif is everything 
below it, i.e. hilarodia^ nuigodiat etc. , mentioned 
above, kinaidologia, loinkologia, even the 

works of Sophron, etc., none of which were regular 
dramas. Frequently the ralyviov is what we should 
call a music-hall ‘ turn.’ It was extremely popular 
in both Greece and Home ; and there were many 
varieties, such as educated animals (Vopiscus, 
CarinuSt 19 ; Plutarch, de Sollert, Anim, 19, etc.), 
and special feats of imitation. Imitation of pigs 
seems to have been particularly popular (Phiedrus, 
V. 5 ; Plutarch, Mor, 674 B ; Par<xm. Groic. ii. 84, 
etc. ). Plato {ktp, iii. 8) speaks of performers who 
could give perfect imitations of animals, the sound 
of running water, the sea, thunder, etc. See also 
FriedlUnder’s Petronius, 1891, pp. 64, 68, 69, and 
293 (note). These varieties of filpfiffit are eternally 
popular. 

The most important figure in the history of the 
department is Philistion, who lived and wrote in 
Home during the 1st cent. A.D. He is the classic 
of the mimic inr6d€(ntt the regular dramatic mime ; 
hence the comparison of him with Menander, the 
classic of the New Comedy.' The statement of 
Cassiodorus (Far. iv. 21), that he invented the 
(dramatic) mime, is doubtless duo to the fact that 
he was the first to write it all out, i.e, the dialogue 
as well os the songs. Evidently he w'as the cul- 
mination of the mime among the Greeks. But the 
^ginnings of it take us back to pre-historio times. 
The mime of Sicily and Italy came from the Pelo- 
ponnesus with the early Dorian settlers. It w'as 
extremely popular in Sicilian Megara and Syracuse. 
Tarentum was especially fond or the Italic mime, 
the 0Xua^. All these cities were founded near the 
beginning of the 8th cent. B.C. 

The original kernel of the mime, the source from 
which it sprang, was the mimic dance, the licgin- 
nings of which belonged to the Stone Age, and may 
bo seen to-day among all peoides who still belong 
to that stage of civilization. The ancients never 
forgot the connexion between the two. The mimic 
dance survived in all types, and the niimua himself 
was always a trained aancer. The kinaidologi, for 
instance, were originally dancers who thus accom- 

anied their tf(r/Duirafwi»ofd(cf, Petron. 23); Hesychius 

escribes the magodia itself as 6oxv<^ii diraX^, the 
Romans designated the action ot tlie inr60«ns by 
saltardt and the actresses were known as salta- 
triculcB, The use of geaticulatorius in the same 
connexion indicates the kind of dance. 

The development of troupes of regular profes- 
sional mimi from the old wandering 7eX«roToiof of 
primitive times seems to have taken place about 
the 3rd cent. B.C. Those primitive ancestors of the 
medmvaXJongleura had gradually taken up all the 
types and themes of the old rustic mime. They 
travelled everywhere, they were great favourites 
at the court of Philip, and hordes of them followed 
Alexander into Asia Minor. Here the Dorian 

' JvYKp*<ris Mfvdi'ipov «ai eiXt^Ttaim, ©<1. Boisflonade, Aneed, 
Grofia, 1820, i. 147-162 ; and by Stiidemund, l^tktiontkatalog, 
Brealau, 1887. 


mime met the Ionian mime, and the result was the 
the regular dramatic mime. The Dorian 
mime was originally prose (hence Sophron), al- 
though geat artists like Kpichariiius put it into 
metre. The dramatic mime (wr6</f<rii), however, 
was noted for its cantica, and this combination of 
Dorian prose (mfmo/o^^m)and Ionian song {mimodiu) 
is what ensured the lasting success of the draraati<*. 
mime. Great emphasis was laid upon mimottiaf 
and this brings the dramatic mime near to the 
modern opera or operetta. In this way, too, wo 
get a substitute for the miHsin^ chorus ot the 
Palliata. Plautus took over immodin^ and the 
result is the mimic cantinim of his comedies. 
Pomi>uniu8 and Novius seem to have done the same 
thing for their Atellanw. 

Now, the Ionian mimodia itself, like the vir60e<rif, 
througliout its entire history, falls into a mytho- 
logical and a ‘biological’ typo (cf. Aristox. ap, 
A then. xiv. 621 C), the one, hilnrodui (and Lysiodia)^ 
dealing with mythology and the gods (paratragio 
and burlesque), the other, magodvi^ with real life. 
Both were entirely melic, and in both singing was 
accompanied and supported by mimio dance and 
gesture ; but the ai^companimenb of hilarodia was 
stringed instruments, of magodia, drums and 
cymbals (Athcn. 620I)-621D), and the choice of 
instruments itself indicates that the dancing of the 
latter was much freer and more lascivious. 

Hilarodia and iimgodia were wide-spread and 
very jiopular in Ionia, and acquired literary form 
— hilarodia through Siinos of Magnesia, magodia 
through Lysis. Hence these new literary types 
were called after their founders Simodia {h ilaroaia) 
and Lydodia {magodUi). Through famous poets 
and a regular class of actors these two types of 
Ionian mimodia survived into Roman times, oulla’s 
friend Metrobius was an actor of the Lyaiodia, 

Kinaidologia., or lonikologia, was another typo 
of the Ionian mime. This was not really sung, 
although accompanied by the mimic dance (hence 
it was more mirntdogia than mimodia). This also 
was very popular in Ionia, and was cultivated by 
such famous poets as Sotadcs, Alexander Aetolus, 
Pigres, etc. 

It will thus be seen that we have an unbroken 
connexion between the mimic-dramatic dances of 
the primitive Greeks, the ancient folk-mimes of 
the Dorians, the Italic fpXOaKts of the 8th cent. B.c., 
and the dramatic mime of later times (not only in 
its popular form, but in its literary form ; Laberius 
ancf Syrus on the Latin side, Pnilistion and his 
successors on the Greek side). 

The relation of Romo to Greece in the matter of 
the mime now Womes more definite. Antiodemis 
(Antipater Sidon. Anth. Pal. ix. 567), the actress of 
Lysiodia, came to Rome in the 2nd cent. B.C. ; 
Metrobius, as we have seen, in the Ist cent. B.C. 
In 211 B.C. an old mimus (Festiis, 326) danced to 
the flute in the Roman theatre. His dance was an 
intermezzo, but his mere presence shows that the 
mimi had already reached Koine. The 7uimi Avho 
satirized Liicilius and Accius (150 B.C.) from the 
stage were following an old-established custom of 
the dramatic mime {v-wbBtaa). Tlie fact Ibat they 
took such liberties shows that even then they must 
have been in Rome for a long time. The satire in 
question must have taken place at the Floralia 
(April 28-May 3), which was the special feast at 
which mimes were given. The Floralia were Urst 
celebrated in 238 B.C., and every year after 173. 
It is qiiite possible that the mime was connected 
with this feast from the first. In that case, the 
dramatic mime, which was er^tablisiiod in the Greek 
East by the 3rd cent. B.C., was already settled in 
Rome in connexion with the Floralia by the eml 
of the same century. Thus we see how the inimodic 
portion of the dramatic mime woa the suggestion 
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of the canivca of PlautuB and Ca^cilius Statius. 
The introduction of the mime and of mimi at that 
time was facilitated by the fall of Tarentum in 272, 
and by the fact that in 190 Scipio Agiaticus returned 
from Antioch, a centre of the dramatic mime, just 
as long aft-erwards Verus (Capitol, viii. 7) came 
from his Parthian campaign with shiploads of mimi. 

The early mimi, of course, acted in Greek, and 
the scxtiui Ormca remained in Home until Theo- 
doric.i One is reminded of such modem parallels 
as the ThMrt italien in Paris, etc. The Latin 
mime was a copy of the Greek (technical terms, 
rules, etc.).* 

Having traced the history of the department ai||^ 
a whole, let us pause a moment upon the fully 
developed dramatic mime of the best period. We 
liave ^roady seen that it inherited dialogue in 
prose and iambic verse, also lyric portions (canfica), 
accompanied by music and the traditional mimic 
dance. The same principle also justihed the intro- 
duction of iralyvia, such as trained animals, imita- 
tions, etc. In plot, too, and in length it was fully 
equal to the old classical drama ; in compass and 
variety it was superior. 

Amo^ example of the type i« an old favourite, well known to 


becomes rich (Cic. Phil, ii. 27) ; another, the rich 
man who becomes a beggar (Sen. JEjmt, 113. 6). 
Shipwreck was a favourite motif (Sen. Vial, iv. 2, 6 ; 
Petron. 114 and 115). The Laureolwtt a favourite 
mime of Doniitian’s time, gave the romantic ad- 
ventures of a robber chieftain, and ended with his 
execution. Kspecially characteristic of the mime 
was some serious crime, sometiiing unusual and 
horrible, like parricide or incest or |>oisoning. 
Trials for perjury or poisoning are frequent, and 
generally serve for the dSnoue^nent. An interest- 
ing example, which will also illustrate the part 
occasionally taken by animals (cf. such titles of 
Laberitis as Catularius and Scylax, and see Petron. 
95), is given by Plutarch, de Sollert. Anim, ix. 7. 

Thia was a mime with a larsfe number of characters and a 
complicated plot, which he saw in the theatre of Marcellus. 
Vespasian himself was present. The intrigue centred in what 
purported to be a poison, but was in reality a sleeping potion. 
As in the case of Juliet, whoever took it apparently died, but 
after a time revived. One of the star actors was a trained dog, 
and the most important incident of the mime, beoause it doubt- 


and the most important incident of the mime, beoause it doubt- 
less led to the dmouement, was tryintf the effect of the supposed 
poison upon him. As soon os he had eaten the piece of oread 
upon which the poison had been placed, he began to tremble 
and stagger, his nearl grew heavy, and he finally stiffened out 


upon which the poison had been placed, he began to tremble 
and stagger, his nearl grew heavy, and he finally stiffened out 


A food example of the type is an old favourite, well known to 
Ovio, and still t>opiilar in the days of Obrysostoin and Chorikios.^ 
The name of the piece has not survived ; wo might, however, for 
convenience call it Divorpons, os it is an early exploitation of the 
inevitable * triangle. ' In the first scene we have the facile young 
wife and the jealous husband. Then the lover, the cuUm adul- 
ter as he is called, a])pcar8, and with the help of Thymele’s 
faithful abigail, the cata eariesa, gains an interview with her 
mistress in the absence of Oorintbus. In the following scenes 
the jealous husband is suhiected to all sorts of tricks and mysti- 
fications, artes mimicee. frmallv, the lover has to hide from him 
in a large chest (perituri einta Latini). He is discovered. The 


and stagger, his hearl grew heavy, and he finally stiffened out 
as if det^, and allowed himself to be carried aliout in that state. 
When it was time to recover, he imitated perfectly all the phases 
of returning consciousness, and, while the actors indicated their 
astonishment at the fact that the supposed victim of a deadly 
dose had come to life again, the dog himself ran to his master 
and joyously fawned upon him. 

The connexion of this incident with the plot is not stated, but 
we may believe with Reich that there was a connexion, and that 
the probable nature of it is illustrated by (the mime from whidi 
was derived?) the famous story of Apuleius, Met. 10. 2. A rich 
old grandee took for a seroncl wife a young and very beautiful 
woman. She fell violently in love with her stepson, but was 
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iarOfe and very iharpi as lie proposes to render the cultm adulter 
harmless. Then he changes his mind, and decides to air his 
wrongs in court. Then comes the court scene, and the piece is 
brought to an end in some farcical fashion. 

The final tableau of Divorfons requires not only the three 
principal characters and the judge to ue on the stage at the same 
time, but also a tiirorig of slaves, witnesses, court otfVcials, super- 
nutuerories, etc. Other plays show even more clearly that In the 
mime, oe in the modern drama, with which, in fact, it has much 
in ooiiiinoii, the actor played but one i>art and the number was 
unrestricted. It is elso clear that the ' unities ’ were dis- 
reganled. 

Variety in form was accompanied by variety in 
characters. Tnie to its composite origin, the mime 
is hospitable to all, from thieves and prostitutes to 
emperors and gods.^ The same was true of cos- 
tume. The StupiduSf or clown (a typical character 
inherited from the primitive stock), wore the 
regular clown’s costume, the centunculus (cf. the 
niedimval * motley ’), a shaved head, an apex, a 
mimic club (like Maccus and Bajazzo), and always 
the phallus. The old women, too, wore a burlesque 
costume. Otherwise, as in the mo<lem drama, the 
dress was according to the character and the 
situations. 

So, too, tlie whole gamut of human emotions 
was played upon : comic and tragic, liiimour and 
sentiment, go hand in hand, os in the Romantic 
comedy of the Elizaliethan Age. The titles of 
Laberius suggest realistic plots for the most xiart. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such mimes as 
his Necyomantifi and Jmcus Avernus were alto- 
ether realistic. In fact, even when the mime 
oalt with contemporary life and was purelv 
realistic, great emphasis was laid on the unusual, 
strange, and astonishing. Nothing indicates more 
clearly the really popular origin ot the mime.* A 
favourite character was the Mggar who suddenly 
1 Oicero, Fam. vll. I ; Bueton. Jui, 89. etc. 

3 Bee Reich, op. eit. p. 601 f., for details. 

3 Ovid, Triet. n.497 f., etc. ; Juvenal, viii. 196, vi. 42 ; Chrysost. 
li. 818. 18 ; ChorikioB (Reich, p. 204 ff.). In Juvenal's time the 
wife was iMited by Thymele, the husband by Gorinthus, the lover 
by Latinus. They were all famous * artists.' Thymele well 
might lie called the Mrs. Bracegirdle of the Flavian period. 

* Bee CBp. 0)T>rlan, de Speet. 0. Many titles of laberius and 
Bynis speak for themselves in this respect. 

® The Latin mimes were carefully studied In the rhetorical 
lohools during and after the Augustan Age. To this fact Is dqe 


that this motif has been a popular favourite ever since the 
days of Joseph and Ilippolytus. It aiqiears constantly in folk- 
tr^ition, in the mime, in that echo of the mime, the rhetorical 
oontrovereicB and euaitoriee, in the Italian novelle, etc.) A slave 
procures her a sudden and deadly poison, she drops it In a cup 
of wine, and the pair leave it where the young man will take it 
without arousing suspicion. Presently, however, her own son 
returns from school, and, being thirsty~as small lioys always are 
—drinks the wine and falls dead on the spot. (Here fa the un- 
expected turn of fortune which the mime, that faithful inter- 
preter of tlie popular mind, so dearly loves.) 

It la, of course, clear to all that the (‘hikl has died of poison. 
The woman accuses her stepson of the deed, and alleges as a 
cause that he had attemptea incest with herself. The young 
man is arrested, there is a great trial scene in court, and, after 
much oratory on both sides, he is condemned to death. At this 

S however, wo have another unexpected turn. An old 
, who is also a skilful physioian, has been quietly listening 
I trial all this time. At this point he rises to hiis feet and 
Informs the court that he himself had sold the drug to the slave, 
and that it is not a poison at all, but a sleeping potion. ' Let us 
go now to the tomb,’ said he, * the child will soon be waking 
up.' Thus the woman's guilt was discovered ; but, true to the 
inime, she was merely turned adrift, not executed. 

Another plot eminently characteristic of the mime is PhaBdrue, 
App. xiv. ’The two euitora,’ which reappears in an old French 
famiau known as ' Le valr Palcfrol,’ ‘ The grey Horse.’ 

This is Romantic corned v. So, too, the mime 
takes us into the world of phantasy. Witches, 
warlocks, magicians, prophets, ghosts, are all 
favourite characters, in the ola Dorian mime 
popular demons were presented, and the ineta- 
morphosis of men into animals, which is well 
attested for the mime of all periods, takes UB 
straight into tlie fantastic land of * the Frog King,’ 
of ‘Beauty and the Beast,’ of ‘the Golden Crab,’ 
of ‘the I’hree Citrons,’ and the like. In this 
function the mime is a curiously complete proto- 
tyjpe of Carlo Gozzi’s famous experiment with the 
fairy tales of Italy. To the same category belong 
the mythological mimes, Priapm, Anna Perenna, 
AnuhU Mtjcvhus,^ Kinyraa arw Myrrha (Jos. Anl, 
the survival of the Sententio; of Syrus. These were extracted 
from his mimes at an early date, and published as a sort ot vods- 
meeum tor the use of students and protsssors, from which might 
be drawn those sententious observations so dearly loved by the 
rhetoric ot the Silver Age. For those who wish to recover the 
plots, scenes, and mo((fs most characteristic of the mime, the 
practice declamations of the rhetorical schools probably afford 
the richest field for investigation. 

I See esp. Zielinski, Die MdrcAmkomCldie in AtAen, St Peters- 
burg, 1885 ; Weinrelch, Truff dei Fektan»bo», Leipzig, 1911, p. 26, 
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XIX. i. 15), Paris and (Enone (cf. Suet. Doni. 19), 
Philistion’a Deukalion and Pyrrhu^ etc. 

It will be seen that in form and type the mime 
was not subject to the restrictions of the classical 
drama most familiar to us. It may be added that 
the same was true of many details of its presenta- 
tion. First and most important, the actors, as we 
have already seen, never wore masks. It is not 
necessary to explain what this means for dramatic 
art. The mimus wore his own face only ; indeed, 
one of the principal characters of the mime was 
known in Latin os Sannio (Cic. de Orat, ii. 61), i.e. 

* the man wlio makes faces * — a speciality of the 
mime.* So, too, as we have seen, only in tlie mime 
were women’s parts always taken by women. And, 
M there was no restriction of type, the characters 
included women of all a^es and kinds. It is 
characteristic of the mime as a whole, however, 
that old women should be a speciality. This 
enabled a talented actress to keep on indefinitely 
(Pliny, JIN vii. 48). 

The orij^nnal stage of the mime, as we see from 
old vase paintings of the was a platform 

on props about throe feet from the ground, and 
with steps in front by which the actor mounted. 
Change to the regular stage was very slow. With 
the beginning of the theatres the mime was acted 
on a small platform in the orchestra and in front 
of the regular stage. It was thus given as an 
cmholiariuni (Diomed. 490) or intermezzo. The 
next step was to the regular stage, u]Mm which in 
Cicero’s time the mime took the place of the 
AUllana as an exodium (Cic. Fam, ix. 16). At 
the Floralia^ however, it had always liecn acted 
independently, and it gradually drew away from 
its function as an exoaium (Diomed. 491 f.), until 
in the early Empire it took to the regular stage, 
upon which, together with the pantomime, it 
finally ruled alone. One distinction, however, 
survived. The mime was acted in front of the 
and it was through this that the actors 
made their exits and entrances. The stage was 
dressed as in Shakespeare’s time, but, os also in 
Shakespeare’s time, there was no scene-shifting. 
Olaudiaii (J^^pig. Grcec. 6) shows that there was, 
as we might assume, a regular corps de hallet, 
Doubtle.ss it filled the same pla<!e and did much 
the same thing as in our times. 

In view of what has been said, it is not diflicult 
to underst-and why the fully developed dramatic 
mime, in spite of its faults, unally ruled alone. If 
the drama springs from the peoph*, and if its 
highest function is to re})resent their life and 
their point of view, then the dramatic mime has 
a greater right to be called the national drama 
of the Grmco-Komnn world than has the classical 
drama of Greece or its short-lived and always 
more or less exotic representative in Rome. It is 
likely that Quintilian’s verdict of * in comoedia 
maxime claudicamus’ m^ht have been anplied 
with equal justice to the Roman tragctly. Cicero 
was a notorious lover of the mime, a man of judg- 
ment and taste in such matters, if there ever was 
one. It is true, of course, that the mime was the 
drama of the age, and that the ago was an age of 
realism. For that reason alone the average man 
of to-day would doubtless have agreed with him. 
But, after all, the realism of Cicero’s time, how- 
ever relentleH.s, was not the realism of our time. 
The mimograph of those days, realist though he 
was, still possessed the vivid imagination, the 
nimble fancy, and, therefore, the sentiment of his 
race and time— those qualities without which the 
bubbling well - spring of humour and invention 
must soon dry up. Moreover, his audience was 

1 Quint vi. 8, 8 ; the epitaph of the niiiniie Vitalis, in Anth. 
Lat. 487a, K. etc. 

> See fiethe, op. eit. ch. 13, for the full (lifi<'uii9ion. 


endowed with the same qualities. It stjll believed 
in ghosts and ma^c, it still had a folk-lore, it 
still iwssesstHl an incomparably rich mythology. 
Hence the real world of antiquity limls its parallel 
in the ago of Klizal)eth rather than in our own. 
It was only partially real after all. And so tli« 
mime, like the Klizabethan * tragi -comedy,’ wa.s 
now wildly humorous, now fantastically horrible. 
The Romantic and the real, humour and pathos, 
comic and tragic, fact and fancy — all these and 
more were calh‘d upon to picture a life which, 
real as it once was, is no longer ours and will 
never be ours again. 

The dramatic mime, however, Hoems never to 
have taken its position as a great literary depart- 
ment. In the long run the hnhit of leaving the 
dialogue to the actors proved to lie inveterate, 
and this alone would have Imeii fatal. Rut the 
most serious menace to the mime was its own 
splendid inheritance of versatility. Dialogue and 
plot, music, singing, dancing, an occa.sional weak- 
ness for ‘ specialities ’ - the combination is un- 
stable, and, except in the hands of a great genius 
like Philistion, one or another was sure to be 
magnified at the expense of the rest. Audiences 
are uncritical, playwrights are human, actors are 

ac,U)rs. Retween the three the mime of the 4th 
cent. A.l). no doubt deserved the adverse criticism 
l»e8(4)wed ui)on it by Donatus and (^assiodonis. 
But, whatever its faults and virtu(3H, the vitality 
of the mime was amazing. Time and change, 
national ruin, eeclesi.astical fulinination and ana- 
thema— nothing could prevail against it. We 
cannot ignore a dramatic type wliich finally 
ousted both Euriidiles and Menander from the 
stage, and ruled alone for over half a millennium. 

8. State control of the theatre.— The Roman 
theatre,* like the Roman play, and, for the most 
j)art, the details of its presentation, were a con- 
tinuation and development of the Greek proto- 
tyiKJS as they existed in the Alexandrian i)eriod. 
All derive ultimately from the one fact (hat the 
Roman play, like its predi’cessor, was clearly and 
distinctly an act of worship to the gods. It was, 
therefore, given at festivaKs, more especially at 
those festivals which the Stat-o religion, hence the 
State itself, had set apart for purposes of public 
worship. The plays were merely one item of the 
ritual observed. Other items were the races, 
gladiatorial combats, etc., which gave the general 
name of ludi to these occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, the regular annual Indi, during which 
plays were given, were the Mcgalcnses (April 
4-10), the (Jeritilcs (April 12-19), the Florales 
(April 28-May 3), the Apollinares (July 6-13), 
the Homani (Sent. 4-19), the Plebcii (Nov. 4-17). 
Other Iwii of the Augustan Age, during which 
plays were or could i>e given, M'cre generally 
sporadic and meant to coiiiimmiorato some special 
occasion, such as a great victory or the death of 
some distinguished man. Later in the Emnire the 
tendency to increase the regular annual ludi Ims- 
came veiy marked, and serious attempts to reduce 
the number were made by several of the Emperors, 
notably Nerva, Septimius Severus, ami Macrinus. 
Nevertheless, according to the calendar of 354, not 
less tlian 175 days in the year were given to ludi, 
and 101 of this number to plays. 

The play was managed by the State. It is true 
that ludi were given by persons more or less in 
private life, but they were still an act of worship, 
the consent of tho State had first txj be secur^, 
and, lastly, they were sup[)o.««‘d to be umler tho 

1 The beet authority for Homo hero ia h. Friedl&nder In 
Marquardt-Mominson'a Uaiuibuch dtr rom. Altertilmert vi. 

482 f. Seo also Q. Dehmichen, *Daa Buhnenweaen der 
Griechen und Rdmer,' in Miiller’a UandJbueh der kUua. Alter- 
tumswinenmihaft. Munich, 1800, v. S, pp. 181-804. For coloura 
in theatrical tradition, aeo eapecially Donatua, de Cometdia, 
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general supervUion of State oflScials. At no time 
apparently was the antique theatre a purely pri- 
vate enterprise; still loss was it ever a purely 
financial one. One or two exceptions under the 
Empire are mentioned by Tacitus, but with such 
disapprobation that they illustrate rather than 
invalidate the rule. 

Until the time of Au^stus five of the six great 
annual ludi mentioned above were in charge of 
the various lediles.* The sixth, the ApollinnreSt 
which occurred in July, was managed by the 
prosior urhanua. The officer in charge had every- 
thing to do. Indeed, in earlier times, as we learn 
from Plautus, he even attended to the matter of 
costumes. He also built the theatre, and after- 
wards had to clear it away and put the place in 
order. Oddly enough, Rome never seems to have 
had but two permanent theatres— the theatre of 
Pompey, built in 55, and the theatre of Marcellus, 
which Delongs to the Augustan Age. The tedile 
also had charge of the audience during the per- 
formance. In this he was assisted by ms corps of 
designatoreSf or ushers. The designatovt how- 
ever, was a vastly more important person than 
is the modem usher. He was a regular deputy of 
the civil magistrate in charge, and as such the 
majesty of the law was with him. He had lictors, 
ana was expected to move or remove people when- 
ever necessary. In the 2 nd cent., as we learn 
from the jurist Ulpian, this office was in the gift 
of the Emperor, and was of great value. The 
odile had a regular sum allowed him from the 
State treasury to meet the bills incurred. But 
this fncar, as it was called, had been fixed as' 
early as the Second Punic War, and was far from 
keeping pace with the growing expenses of the 
function for which it was de.signed. Nevertheless, 
the office of oedile as mattre deplaisir mode one so 
prominent and popular that it was much sought 
after by the aristocracy as a means to further 
advancement, and they spent fabulous sums in 
giving the shows devolving upon them. But at 
the accession of Augustus no patricians could bo 
found who wore willing to accept the office. He, 
therefore, transferred the management of theat- 
rical matters to the prsotora, and this remained 
the law under the Empire. 

It is well known that one^s seat at the theatre 
was determined by one’s position in the State, and 
that it was regulated by law. The theatre was a 
religious institution, in charge of the Government. 
Such being the case, a seat at the theatre, like a 
right to vote or to bear arms, was a privilege of 
citizenship, and therefore to be assigned according 
to that principle. For that reason, in the earlier 
days of the Republic, slaves could not attend the 
theatre; and the same must have been true of 
strangers unless they were miests of the State. 
But in the time of Augustus those restrictions had 
ceased to be in force. The law on the subject of 
seating as it existed under the Empire rested for 
the most part upon enactments of Augustus, 
although these h^ been largely anticipated by 
generations of growth in Republican times. The 
orchestra, though the name reflecting its original 
use was and still is retained, was set apart for the 
senators. This rule had been in force since 194 
B.a Representatives of foreign States and, under 
the Empire, certain members of the reigning house 
were aUowed to sit here. The position of the 
knights was finally established by the Lex Boacia 
Theatralis. This famous law was pushed through 
by L. Roscius Otho, tribune of the people in 67 
B.O. Among other things it provided that the 
property qualification of a Roman knight should 
be raised to 400,000 sesterces, and that the first 
fourteen rows behind the orchestra should be set 
apart for the exclusive use of this order. The law 


also provided that even within these rows careful 
distinctions should be made among the knights 
themselves. For example, the first two rows 
were reserved for those Knights who had served 
as military tribunes or land-commissioners. The 
younger knights also had a separate section, 
ivhich under the Empire was known as the Cuneus 
Gennanicu Even insolvent knights, decoctorea, 
were obliged to sit in a group by Uiemselves. 

Previous enactments were extended and strength- 
ened by the Lex lulia Theatralia of Augustus. 
This law, which was much affected by Greek 
theatrical ordinances, prescribed the place of 
every one in all parts of the house. The general 
public sat according to trilyua, or wards. But even 
here distinctions were made— for instance, in fav- 
our of husbands and fathers as against bachelors 
and spinsters. The women, and with them the 
oung children, had to sit by themselves on the 
ack rows. The one most notable exception was the 
Vestals, who had seats of honour near tlie front. 
So the various colleges of priests and other officials 
had seats of their own, often of a special form, 
with backs, arms, etc. Sometimes a certain seat 
was given a man in perptiuum^ usually in return 
for distinguished services rendered to the State. 
Such a seat was also used by his family and could 
be inherited. 

The usual time for a play to begin was early 
in the morning. A play of Plautus, including the 
music, would take about three hours. Whether 
two or more should be given in succession, as was 
sometimes the case, was left to the official in 
charge. Plays were never given at night except 
for ceremonial reasons. This was always the case 
when mimes wore acted at the Flornlia. Other 
details, so far as they bear upon the present 
discusBion, have alreiMly been dealt with else- 
where. 

9 . The Roman drama not truly national.— In 
view of what has been .said in tho previous pages, 
we might perhaps conclude that as a literary pro- 
duction the life of the Roman drama was surpris- 
ingly brief, its great authors comparatively few, 
its genuine popularity problematical. ^ We cannot 
agree, however, that tho reasons for it were that 
tho Palliata died of too much Greek, that the 
nrimio sorrows of the tragedy could not appeal to 
an audience steeped in the blooily realities of tho 
arena, that idealism does not and cannot reach a 
generation of realists. These are all true, but 
they are symptoms, not causes. There were 
plenty of men in the Golden Ago of Pericles who 
preferred cock-fighting to comedy, and athletics 
to .^'schylus. Nevertheless, tho drama really did 
reach the hearts of the people. This was because 
it was theirs, because it was truly national. The 
Roman drama, on the contrary, both as an insti- 
tution and os a department of literature, was 
profoundly affected by the intrusion upon it at an 
early date of the fuUy developed Hellenic tradi- 
tion and the long-establishea Hellenic master- 

S ieces. The consei^^uenoe was that the Roman 
rama as we know it, and as tho Romans them- 
selves knew it during the historical period, was 
not really national, and had no deep roots in the 
national life. The atmosphere of the Pcdliata 
was foreign, the material of the tragedy was not 
only foreira but comparatively remote ; even the 
worship of Dionysus— god of the drama— was an 
exotic, and the feeling of mistrust entertained by 
the genuine old l^man is clearly indicated by the 
famous Senatuaconaultum de Bacanalibua. His 
affections, bis traditions, his beliefs were deeply 
rooted in his own deities, the old rustic deities of 
the Italian countryside. Foreign gods, above all 
foreign gods with * mysteries,’ did not appeal to 
him. He was opposed to Dionysus, as long after- 
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wards was op|K)sed to tho Cliristians, and it 
was the saino feeling which prompted him to 
ignore for generations the intrusion of the Hellen- 
istic week of seven days, each under tho protection 
of a planetary deity. The actor, too, as we have 
seen, was a foreigner or its equivalent. Tn other 
words, the profession which in (Jreeco was a conse- 
cration, involved in Kome the loss of civic rights. 
Who shall say how far the development of his- 
trionic talent and the appreciation of it as such wore 
afl'ected by this absura but entirely logical rule 1 
We have seen that two typos of drama among 
the Homans remained {Kipnlar for an indefinite 
period. The statements just made, however, arc 
proved, rather than disproved, by these excep- 
tions. The Atellana was a folk-drama, which in 
itself ensures longevity ; it was also very old, ami 
for tho average Roman it was Roman from the 
first. The mime also was very old, but in its 
developed dramatic form it was neither Greek nor 
Roman, but really the child of the new era. It 
was Grieco-Roman, and belonged to tho Empire. 
Tho mime, too, as was said above, maintained 
itself for an indefinite period. In the long run, 
however, its vitality was due not to its superiority 
as an organic play, but to its enormous flexibility 
and to its power of adapting itself to the tastes of 
the passing hour. It always had a residuum of 
folk-elements, such as a few fixed characters and 
the habit of improvising dialogue ; it could intro- 
duce popular songs and dances, also imitations and 
other music-hall * turns. * In short, whatever it was 
capable of or had once been under Philistion and his 
compeers, it survived only as a theatrical perform- 
ance, not as a high-class uramatio composition. 

xo« Parody of Christian rites. — Hatred of tho 
Christians, for example, was long popular, and 
the consistent appeal of tho mime to the {lopnlace 
is seen in the fact that as early, perhaps, as the 
beginning of the 2nd cent, the * Christian * (6 Xour* 
Tiavbs K<M>/j.<fi8of^iA€vos [Greg. Naz. Orat. ii. 84]) had 
become a regular character in the mime. The 
favourite act was paroiiying the rites of the Chris- 
tian Church, especially baptism. The candidate 
was brought on the stage accompanied by bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; and all the ceremonial was 
gone through with.' A number of early saints 
were mimi who in the course of time had been 
converted then and there by the Divine x>ower of 
the rite they were parodying, ha<l confessoil their 
faith from the stage, and had suffered martyrdom 
soon after. The most famous was Genesius in 
Diocletian’s time. Uis speciality had been to 
imitate the * working of tlie spirit ’ with a pre- 
tended fit, after which ho proceeded to baptism. 
A church was erected to him, and to this clay Saint 
Genesius still remains a s{>ecialist on opilcxisy.^ 
Even martyrdom was depicted in the most real- 
istic fashion. But this was nothing new. In the 
old mime of LaureoluSj tho robber chieftain was 
(apparently) nailed to tho cross, and, as Josephus 
tells us (Ant, XIX. i. 13), the realism was height- 
ened by a large supply of blood brought in for the 
occasion. Tn fact, Domitian once put the last 
touch to this delectable speciality by substituting 
the genuine crucifixion of a coniiemned criminal. 
That such an entertainment could still remain a 
burlesque is partly due to the fact, as Reich 
observes, that the sufferer was the clown. It is 
exjiressly stated that Saint Golasinos was the /cTyuoy 
dtirepos, i.e. the fitopbs or stupiduft. 

Occasionally the miina was cumverted. ^ Tho 
famous case was that of Pelagia by Bishoji 
Nonnos.* As a rule, however, the mivna was a 


1 Migne, oxvii. ana i«4. 

9 ilcca tfarustorum, BoUand. v. 120 (AnguatV 
9 See esp. Usener, 'Legendcn der Pelagia,' 
Leipalg, 1007, pp. 101>216. 
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much harder nut to crack. The Christian Fathers 
were especially fond of designating her os a wopid^ 
(Chrys. vii. 665 f. etc.). 

It is only just to add that tho mimua was not 
really to bo blamed for his parodies. Throughout 
paganism ho hati ridiculed tiio ancient gods. This 
was characteristic of Hellenism, and no one 
thought anything of it. In their case, however, 
the (Kristians objected to it — a new point of view 
had come in from the East. And, when Chris- 
tianity won the upper hand, the mime returned 
again to the old gods of (laganism. 

IX. Christian opposition.— Attacks on the theatre 
begin with the first Christian writers (so Minucius 
Felix, Tatian, Amobins, Augustine, Laotantius, 
Gregory Naz. , oto. ). Special works aime<l at the 
theatre alone w’ere written by Tertullian and 
Cyprian ; and Chrysostom rarely forgets this his 
special vessel of wrath. In the course of time all 
this bitter polemic was systematized, supported, 
and connected by the dialectic of the law and of 
the Church. 

Ail tho old godii are dcvlla (Tort. Speet. 19) : rHnnymis the 
old god ifl tho lord of tho theatre ; thuroforo, the theatre belongs 
to a devil, the devil. lie built it hlmsolf, and says expressly 
that it belongs to him (Tert. op. cit. 26). In the Name way all 
dramatio arts come from tho devil (pseii<l.-Cypr. Speet. 4 ; 
Tatian, Orat. ad Orore. 22). This is a favourite topic for Ohry- 
Mostom : through the mouth of the monks Christ speaks, through 
the mouth of the mirni the devil speaks (vii. 071> h). The songs 
of the mime are Satan’s own, the dances of the mime are 
not otherwise (vl. 77 B, viii. 422). IfoMirt} irdvra San, etet. , the 
whole show and all that ie said and done by and during the 
same is inspired of hell, a demon’s Uiuiiv, a devil’s sacrament 
(viil. 6 O, lx. S23 B). All who go to the mime become the devil'e 
own (vlil. 114 0). Therefore the Christian who goes to it ie a 
perjurer, for when he was baptized he swore to renounce the 
devil and all his works (viii. 6C)i Everything about the mime 
shows that it comes hot from hell. Dissembling, disguise, 
imitation, pifuiaif, is the devil’s stock-in-trade, his reason for 
existence, the origin of his name. The chief aim of the mime 
is to raise a laugh. But laughter and gaiety come not from 
God — ov waiffrai — but from the devil (x. 600, vii. 97). 

bong and fiery passages are given up to the various actors, 
above all to the mtr/ur. They curl their hair, they paint their 
cheeks, they roll their eyes, they glitter in Jewels and gold- 
end who are these mitnmj The daughters of butchers, of 
shoemakers, even of slaves I Most sefluctive of all is the 
lieautiful voice with which they know how to sing their 
wopviKai, ihrir aapara aeiTaviKd, their * ballads of the brothel,* 
their ' devil’s own ditties.’ Then, too, the language is common, 
vulgar, frivolous, full of oaths, not even intelligible, eking out 
its meaning with shouting ana squealing I Yet the Christians 
are forever talking aboiil the actresses, what they say, how 
they look, what they wear. Which one of those Chrietiane 
can repeat the Psalms or passages from the Scriptures 1 Which 
one of them does not know all the sonn from the mimes? The 
young people are singing them the entire day long. The mime 
Is tho theatre of concupiscence, an incurable plague, a poison, 
a snare of death (vii. 172), the training school of immorality, 
tho seed of iniquity, the haunt of impurity and lewdness, the 
flery furnace of the Babylonians heated to seventy times seven 
by the devil himself, etc. etc. 

The alx)ve is a fierce arraignment, but of no 
groat value except to indicate why Bishop Johannes 
was given tho name of * Chrysostomos.* As a 
matter of fact, the anathema of tho Church was 
utterly jiowcrless. Indeed, the Church actually 
lost ground, as there was evidently a largo body 
of more or loss con.sciontiou8 Christians that saw 
no such harm in tho mime as Chrysostom would 
have us sup()ose. Until the very end of the 
Eastern Eini'ire interest in the mime never abateil 
in the slightest degree, and it is well known that 
tho metros, if not the music, of these same tpdal 
rropviKal and Ar/iara aaraviKd attacked by Chry- 
sostom actually entered into the hymnolo^ of the 
Greek Churcli. Arius was accuHe<l of the same 
thing by Athanasius. Every hymnology bears 
traces of a similar process, and, as a matter of 
fact, this is by no means the only indication that 
neither time, nor change, npx creed has ever ^en 
able finally to sever the ancient bond between the 
(Church and the theatre. 

IjTRRATTrRK.— This is given in the text and footnotes. Of. 
also the list of authorities appended to art. Drama (Greek). 

Kirby Flower Smith. 
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LL.D., Advocate. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 28, 6d. 

' Dr. Innes gives what, to most of ills readers, will be wholly new light and fresh thoughts. - . . 
This volume is a striking example of the value of the critical examination of historical problems 
by an accomplished lawyer.'— Times. 

The Times of Christ. By Rov. Lewls A. Muibhead, D.D. * With Map. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 

‘ One of the very best of the handbooks for Biide classes-and that is saying a peat deal. There 
Is evidence on almost every page of exact and ample scholarship. \et Dr. Muirhead Is never 
dry ; his chapters arc always luminous and readable. This is certain to prove a most useful text- 
book.’— .JJitrtaay School Chronicle. 
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BOOKS OF RECOGNISED IMPORTANCE 

FOR THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 

St. Matthew’s Gospel. By the Yen. Archdeacon Willoughby G. Allbn, M.A. 

I« the ‘ International Critical Commentary,’ Second Edition. Post 
8 VO, Ilia. 

* Of the CoinraenUiriea on the New Tentament that have been iasuod in this Series, it may be 

safely said that none surpaaaea in ability, interest, and importance, Mr. Allen’s *' St. Matthew.'” 
—Expository Times. • 

St. Mark’s Gospel. By Prof. Ezra P. Goulo, D.D. In the ‘International 
Critical Commentary.’ Post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

'This commentary is writUm with ability and Judgment ; it contains much valuable material, 
and it carries the reaUer satisfactorily through the Qospel. Great care has been spent upon tlie 
tuat.’ — EspasiUir. 

St. Luke’s Gospel. By Kev. Alfred Plummer, D.D. Fourth Edition. In 
the ‘International Critical Commentary.’ Post 8vo, 128. 

* We feel heartily that the book will bring credit to English scholarahip, and that in its care' 
fulness, its sobriety of tone, its thoughtfulness, its reverence, it will contribute to a stronger (kith 
in the essential trustworthlnesa of tlie got^pel record .’ — Guardiatu 

The Spirit and the Incarnation. In the Light of Scripture, Science, ami 
Practical Need. By Rev. W. L. Walker. Third Edition, Revised and 
Reset. Dcuiy 8vo, 9s. 

In a leading article headed 'A ORBAT BOOK.* In the British. Wukly, Principal Mancus 
Dona writes: ‘It may be questioned whether in recent years there lias appeared, at home or 
abroa<l, any theological work more deserving of careful study. He who mtelligently reads it 
once will Inevitably read it again and again.’ 

The Cross and the Kingdom, as Viewed by Christ Himself and in the Light 
of Evolution. By Rev. W. L. Walkrr. Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. 

‘ We desire to speak with admiration of the good work done-iu this Ixxik. It Is worthy to stand 
lieside his former treatise. Taking both together, they form a magnificent contribution to the- 
theological literature of the age.*— rrineipal Ivkbacu in the Expository Times. 

The Teaching of Christ in its Present Appeal. By Rev. W. L. Walker. 
New Edition, Uevi.scd and Resict. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. net. 

‘ Mr. Walker makes here a further valuable, if unpretentious, contribution to New Teatammit 
study. Tho work altogether should form an excellent handbook on its suliject for teachers and 
preachers.’— t'/trfafla a World. 

The Teaching of Jesus. By Prof. H. H. Wendt, D.I). Two Vols. 8vo, 21s. 

‘ Dr. Wendt's work is of the utmost impi>rtance for the study of tlie Gospels, both with regard 
to the origin of tliem and to their doctrinal contents. ... No greater contribution to the study of 
Tlibllcal theology has been made in our time. A brilliant and satisfactory exposition of the teaching 
of Ohrist.’— Principal J. Tvbracu, D.D., in the Expositor. 

The Life of our Lord upon the Earth ; Considorod in its Historical, Chrono- 
logical, and Geographical Relations. By Samuel J. Andrews. New and 
Revised Edition (the only Authorised Edition in this Country). 8vo, 98. 

' As a teachers’ apparatus, I would recommend — Andrews’ “ Life of our Lord," an unpretentious 
but excellent book, in which the apologetic difflcnlties in the details of the life are tr«ate<l with 
much candour and success.'— Professor J. Stalker, D.D. 

The Life of Jesus Christ. By Professor J. Stalker, D.D. Cr. 8vo, Is. 6d. ; 
Large Type Edition, 3s. 6U. 

‘ Even with all our modern works on the exhaustless theme, from Neander to Farrar and 
Gcikie, there is none which oconpies the ground of Dr. Stalker's. ... We question whether any 
one X)OpulBr work so impressively represents Jesus to the mind.' — Christian. 

The Training of the Twelve; or, Exposition of Passages in the Gospels 
exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under Discipline for the Apostle- 
ship. By Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

‘ a volume which can never lose its charm either for the preacher or for the ordinary Christian * 
rasAor.*— London Quarterly Review. 

The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and Official Aspects. By 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

' We liave not for a long time met with a work so fresh and suggestive as this of Professor 
Bruce. . . . Wo do not know where to look at our Eugliab Universitlea for a treatise so calm, 
logical, and ncholatly.'— English Independent. 

The Kingdom of God ; or, Christ’s Teaching according to the Synoptical 
Gospels. By Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. PostSyo, 7s. 6d. 

* To Dr. Bruce belongs the honour of giving to EngUsh-speakiag Christians the Arst really 
scientifle treatment of this transcendent theme ... his book is the best monograph on the 
subject in existence.'— Prof. James Stalker, D.D., in the British WesJcly. 
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